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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

This sixteenth volume of a Re-issue of the Dictionary 
of National Biography comprises the forty-sixth, forty- 
seventh and forty-eighth volumes of the original edition, 
viz., Volume XLVI (Pocock- Puckering) published in April 
1896; Volume XLVII (Puckle-Reidfurd) published in July 
1896; Volume XLVIII (Reilly-Robins) published in Octobor 
1896. Errors have as far as possible been corrected, and 
some of the bibliographies have been revised, but otherwise 
the text remains unaltered. 

Three supplementary volumes, published in the autumn 
of 1901, and now forming the XXIInd and last volume of this 
Re-issue, supply (with a few accidental omissions) memoirs 
of persons who died while the original volumes were in 
course of quarterly publication. The death of Queen Victoria 
(22nd January 1901) forms the limit of the undertaking. 

*** The Index and Epitome of the Dictionary, which is pub- 
lished in a separate volume, gives, with full cross-references, an 
alphabetical list of all memoirs in both the Dictionary (1385-1900) and 
the Supplement to the Dictionary (1901). 
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POOOOK, SIR GEORGE (1706-1792), will, into a large ship. His interest pre- 
admiral, bom on 0 March 1706, was son of vailed ; lie was appointed to the Sutherland, 
Thomas I’oeock, F.R.S., chaplain in the of 60 guns, and sent for a cruise in the Bay- 
navy, by his wife, a daughter of Jamos of Biscay and on the north const of Spain. 
Masl er of East Lanjjdon in Kent, and sister In 1744 he convoyed the African trade to 
of Margaret, -wife ot George Byng, viscount Oape Const Castle, and brought home the 
Torrington [n.v.l In 1718 he entered the East India ships from St. Helena. In 1746 he 
navy under the charge of his uncle, Stroyu- again took out tho African trade, and, cross- 
sham Mastor [q. v.] f on board the Superbe, in ing over to tho Wost Indies, joined Oom- 
which be was prosent in thB battle of Cape modore FitzroyHenrv Loo [q.v.], with whom, 
Passaro. lie was afterwards for three years and afterwards with Commodore Edward 
in the Looe, with Captain George Prothero, Legge [q. v.], he continued on the Leeward 
for a year in the Prince Frederick, and Islands station. On Legge’s death, on 
another in the Argyle ; and passed his ex- 18 Sept. 1747, he succeeded to the chief 
animation on 19 April 1726. From 7 Dec. command. Shortly afterwards, a letter from 
1720 to May 1728 ho was lieutenant of the Sir Edward (afterwards Lord) Hawke [q. v.] 
Burford, with the Hon. Charles Stewart; giving him the news of the victory over 
afterwards in the Romnoy, with Charles L’Jfitendudre on 14 Oct., warned him to 
Brown [q, v.] ; in the Canterbury, with Ed- look out for the convoy which had escaped 
mund Hook, in the fleet in tne Moditer- (Buimows, Life of Hawke, p. 186), This 
ranean, under Sir Charles "Wager [q. v.j ; in he did with suoh good effect that about 
the Namur, carrying "Wager's flag ; ana, on thirty of the ships fell into his hands, and 
26 Feb. 1783-4, he was promoted to be com- some ten more were picked up by tho priva- 
mandor of the Bridgwater .fireship. On teers. Early in May 1748 he was relieved 
1 Aug. 1738 he was posted to tho Aldborough by Rear-adruiral Henry Osborne or Osborn 
frigato, attached to the fleet in the Modi- [q. y.J and returned to England in the fol- 
terrauoan under Rear-admiral Nioholas Had- lou ing August. For the next four years he 
dock [q. v.] Tho Aldborough was paid off resided in St. James’s Street, and in July 
at Deptford in December 1741, and early in 1762 was appointed to the Cumberland on 
the following year Pocoelc was appoinlnd to the home station. In January 1764 he 
the Woolwich of 40 guns, which he com- commissioned the Eagle, and in March sailed 
mandcd in tho Channel during the year. In for the East Indies, with the squadron under 
January 1742-3 he was moved into the the command of Rear-admiral Charles Wat- 
80-gun ship Shrewsbury, much against his son [q. v.] The squadron put into Kin sale, 
will, the smaller ship being, he considered, where, in a violent gale, the Eagle parted 
more advantageous in time of war. During her cables, fell on board the Bristol, and was 
the few weeks he was in tho Shrewsbury he only saved from going on shore by cutting 
occupied himself in pointing out her defacts away her masts. The two ships were con- 
in writing to his cousin, Lord Torrington, sequently left behind when the squadron 
and complained of being moved, against his sailed, and Pocock was ordered to take them 

von, xvi. » 
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to Plymouth to refit. Ha was not able to 
reach Plymouth till 15 April, and a few <laj s 
later he and his slap’s company were turned 
aver to the Cumberland, m which he went 
oat to the East Indies. 

On 4 Feb. 1765 he was promoted to be 
rear-admiral of the white, and, hoisting 111 “ 
Bag on board the Cumberland, remained wit! 
Watson as second in command. On 8 Dec 
1766 he was advanced to the rank of vice- 
admiral, and, on Watson’s death on 18 Aug 
1767, succeeded to the chief command, At 
Madras, in March 1758, he was joined by 
Commodore Charles Steevens fq. v.], and, 
having moved his flag to the Yarmouth o i 
64 guns, he put to sea on 17 April, his 
squadron now consisting of seven small ships 
of the line, ships of 04, 60, or 60 guns. On 
the 29th, off Port St. David, he fell in with 
the French squadron of about the same 
nominal force, all being French East India 
company’s ships, except the one 74-gun. ship 
which carried the broad-pennant of Comte 
d’Aebfe. Pocock led the attack ns prescribed 
by the English ‘ Fighting Instructions,' An 
indecisive action followed, the French prac- 
tising the familiar manoeuvre of withdrawing 
in suocession and reforming their line to lee- 
ward. Battles fought in. this manner never 
led to any satisfactory result. It gonerally 
happened that =ome of the English ships wero 
unable to get into action in time j and on 
this occasion, as on many others, the cap- 
tains of the rearmost ships were accused of 
misconduct. Three were tried by court- 
martial, found guilty of not using all possi- 
ble means to bring thoir ships into action, and 
severally sentenced to be dismissed from the 
ship, to lose one year's seniority, and to be 
cashiered. Tho court failed to recognise 
that the manoeuvre required of them was 
practically impossible {Minutes of the Courts- 
martial, vol. xxxviii.) 

On 1 Aug. the two squadrons were again 
in sight of each other off Tranquebar, the 
French, with two 74-gun ships, having a 
considerable nominal superiority. It was 
not, however, till the 3rd that Pocock suc- 
ceeded in bringing them to action, and then 
jn the same manner and with the same 
indecisive result. The French then went 
to Mauritius, and Pocock, having wintored 
at Bombay, returned to the Coromandel 
coast in the following spring. The French 
fleet of eleven ships did not come on the 
coast till the end or August, and on 2 Sept, 
it was sigh ted by the English. After losing 
it m a fog, and finding it again on the 
8th, off Pondicherry, on the 10th Pocock 
brought it to action, hut again in the manner 
prescribed by the ‘Fighting Instructions,’ 
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f and with unsatisfactory results. The fight- 
1 ing was more severe than in tho proi ions 
actions ; on both sides many men were killed 
and wounded, and the ships wore much 
1 shattered, but no advantage was gained by 
either party. That tho prize of victory 
finally remained with tho English was duo 
not to Poooek and tho East Indian squadron, 
but to the course of the war in European 
waters. In tho following year Poooek re- 
turned to England, arriving in tho Downs 
on 22 Sept. Oil 0 May 1761 ho was nomi- 
nated a knight of tlio Bath, and about I ho 
same time was promotad to bn admiral of 
the blue. 

In February 1702 ho was appointed oom- 
mandor-in-cliiof of * a secret expedition,’ 
destined, in fact, for tho reduction of Ha- 
vana, which sailed from Spit, bend on 6 March, 
the land forces being unuor till) command of 
tho Earl of Albemarle [soo If iii'enr., Onoito tj, 
third Eaul of Ar.3iMiAiti.wl. On 26 A pril it 
arrived at Martinique, sailed again on 6 May, 
and, taking the shorter though dangerous 
route on the north side of Cuba, umunr tho 
efficient pilolago of Captain John Klphiiv- 
ston [q.v.], landed Albemarle and (ho troops 
six muea to the eastward of Havana on 
7 June, under tho immodialo conduct of 
Commodore Jfeppel, Albomarlo’s brother 
[see Knrrnt, Augustus, Viscount If ui’i'iu, I, 
The siege-worltB wore at onco commimeed. 
A large body of seamen wero put on shore, 
and ‘ were extremely useful in lauding tho 
cannon and ordnaneo stores of all kimlA, 
manning tho batteries, making fascines, anil 
in supplying llie army with water ’ (DuA-THOn, 
ii. 647). 13y iho 30tli tho batteries wore 
ready, and on 1 July opened a heavy llro, 
supported by three ships of tlio line, under 
the immediate command of Captain ITorvoy 
of tho Dragon. Tho Move was engaged, 
but, after some six hours, tho ships word 
obliged to haul out of action, two of them 
— the Cambridge and tlio Drngou having 
sustained heavy loss and much dninngu [soo 
IIebvdy, Auowrus. John, third IOaiii, ov 
Buistot,]. After this tlio work of tho (loot 
was mainly limited to preventing any move- 
ment on tho part of tlio Spanish ships 
which might otliunviso have effectually hin- 
dered tho English works. Tho English 
batteries gradually subdued Iho enemy's llro, 
though the Spaniards worn mat nrinllyasBistoiI 
by tho climate, which rendovod tho exposure 
ind fatigue very deadly. By ,‘J J uly inoro 
hon half of the army, and some throo lliou- 
iaud seamen, were down with sioknoss. 
Under all difficulties, however, (lie siege wtw 
porsevored with. Tlio More was taken by 
storm on 30 Jnly, and on IS Aug. Ihntown, 
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with all its dependencies and the men-of- 
war in the harbour — to the number of twelve 
ships of the line, besides smaller vessels — 
surrendered by capitulation, The money 
value of the prize was enormous. The share 
of Pocoelc atone, as naval commander-in- 
chief, was 122,0977. 10s. Qd. \ that of Albe- 
marle was the same. In November Pocock 
delivered over the command to Keppel, who 
had just been promoted to flag rank, and 
sailoa for England with five ships of the 
line, several of the prizes, and sorno fifty of 
the transports. The voyage was an unfor- 
tunate one. Two of the line-of-baltle ships, 
worn out and rot ten, foundered in the open 
sea, though happily without loss of life. 
Two others had to throw all their guns over- 
board , and with great difficulty reached Kin- 
sale. Twelve of the transports went down 
in a gale ; many were wrecked in the Chan- 
nel, with the loss of most of their crews; 
and, in those ships which eventually got 
safe in, a large proportion of the men died, 
worn out with fatigue, hunger, thirst, and 
cold. Pocock, in the Namur, arrived at 
Spilhead on 13 Jan. 1763. 

lie hud no furthor sorvice, and in a letter 
to the udmiralty, dated 11 Sept. 17GG, stated 
that ‘ the king had boon pleased to grant his 
request of rasigning his flag,’ and desired 
that ‘ liis numo might ho struok off the list 
of admirals,’ which wus accordingly done. 
It was generally believed that this was in 
disgust at the appointment of Sir Charles 
Saunders [q. v.], his junior, to ho first lord of 
the admiralty. Although Saunders’s patent, 
which was dated 16 Sept., may have been the 
dociding reason, the prospect of continued 
peace, his largo fortune, and a wish not to 
stand in the way of his poorer friends doubt- 
less had their weight. lie died at his house 
in Ourzon Stroot, Mayfair, on 3 April 1792, 
and was buried at Twickenham. A monu- 
ment to his memory is in Westminster 
Abboy. 

Pocock married in November 1703 Sophia 
Pitt, daughter of Q sorgo Francis Drake, 
granddaughter of Sir Francis Drake of Buck- 
land Monachorum, Devonshire, third baronet, 
and widow of Oommodoro Digby Dent, and 
by her left iasuo a daughter and one son, 
George (170G-184Q), created a baronet at 
the coronation of Goorgo IY. A portrait 
belongs to the family. The face is that of a 
young man, and it would seem probable that 
the ribbon of the Bath was painted in many 
years after the portrait was taken. Two en- 

f ravings, one hy J. S. Miller, are mentioned 
y Bromley. 

[Olwnoelc’s Biogr. Nav. iv. 383 ; Naval 
Chronicle (with portrait), viii. 441 , xxi. 491 ; 


Boatson's Nu v. and. Mil. Memoirs, vol. ii. ; 
Gent Mag. 1800, ii. 610; Burke’s Peerage anil 
Baronetage ; Official Letters and other docu- 
ments in the Public Record Office ; La Marine 
fran?Aise sous le Itfegiio de Louis XV, par H. 
Itivitre ; Bat.ulles navalcs de la France, por 0. 
Troude, vol. i.] J. K. L. 

POCOOK, ISAAC (1782-1836), painter 
and dramatist, horn in Bristol on 2 March 
1782, was eldest son of Nicholas Pocock 
[q. v.], marina painter, by Ann, daughter of 
John Evans of Bristol, William Innes Pocock 
[q. v.] was his brother. Isaac inherited his 
lather’s artistic talents, and about 1798 be- 
came a pupil of RomnCT. After Romney’s 
death he studied under Sir William Beechey 
[q. v.J IIo acquired, something of the dis- 
tinctive stylo of each of his masters, William 
Havley’s son, Thomas Alphonso Hayley, was 
a fellow student under Romney, and in 
February 1799 Pocock accompanied Romney 
on a month’s visit to the elder Hayley at 
Eartham. During this visit Romney made 
drawings of his two pupils, and Ilayley ad- 
dressed a sonnet to Pocock, beginning * In- 
genious son of an ingenious sire ’ (Life of 
Romney, p. 292). 

Between 1800 and 1805 Pocock exhibited 
subject-pictures and portraits at the Royal 
Academy, and occasionally sent portraits 
during tlie next fifteen years. In 1807 his 
‘Murder of St. Thomas it Becltat’ was 
awarded the prize of 1007. given by the 
British Institution. Iu 1812 Pocock be- 
came a member of the Liverpool Academy, 
and sent to their exhibitions paintings in 
both oils and water-colours. liis last his- 
torical painting was an altar-piece for the 
new chapel at Maidenhead. The Garrick 
Club has a portrait by him of Bartley as 
Ilamli'i . 

In 1818 Pocock inherited from liis uncle, 
Sir Isaac Pocook, some property at Maiden- 
head, and thenceforth he mainly devoted 
himbslf to the drama. For some time he 
lived in London, and served in the Royal 
Westminster Volunteers, in which he was 
raised to the rank of major ‘ hy the suffrage 
of its members.’ He afterwards beonme a 
J.P. and D.L. for Berkshire, and was an 
active magistrate. Pocock died at Ray 
Lodgo, Maidenhead, on 23 Aug. 1836, and 
was buried in the family vault at Cookham. 
Ue married, on 24 Aug. 1812, Louisa, 
daughter of Henry Hime of Liverpool, and 
left three daughters and a son (see oelow). 

Fooock’s first piece was a musical farce in 
two acts, entitled * Yes or No.’ It was pro- 
duced at the Haymarket on 31 Aug. 1808, 
and acted ten times. Genost calls it a poor 
piece, but Oulton says it had some effective 
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broad humour (Genest, viii. 109-10 j Oul- 
ton, London Theatres, iii. 77). It was fol- 
lowed by numerous similar productions. 

Of the musical farces, ‘Hit or Miss,' 
with music by 0. Smith, first given at the 
Lyceum on 26 Feb, 1810, was by far the 
most successful, being acted 1 ot least thirty- 
three times ’ (Genest, viii. 160-7). A fourth 
edition of the printed work appeared in 1811. 
It is printed m Dibdin’s ‘ London Theatre,’ 
vol. xxiv., as well as in Cumberland's ‘British 
Theatre,’ vol. xxxiv. According to the ‘ Dra- 
matic Censor,’ it produced ‘on an average 
100 guineas at half-price on every evening 
that itis given.’ Its success was chiefly due 
to the playing of Mathews as Diclt Cypher 

£ f. Oxbebry, Dramatia Biography , v. 5, 6). 

1816 Mathews rendered like service to 
Pocock’s ‘ Mr. Farce- Writer ’ at Covent Gar- 
den (Genest, viii. 640). The piece was not ! 
printed. ‘Twenty Years Ago,' a melodra- ■ 
matic entertainment, was given at the Ly- 
ceum in 1810. ‘Anything Now,’ with over- 
ture and music hy C. Smith, given on 1 July 
1811, had some lively dialogue ( Dramatic 
Censor ; Opeton, iii. 1261 ; but the ‘ Green- 
eyed Monster,’ produced on 14 Oot. with 
Dowton, Oxherry, and Miss Mellon in the 
cast, was denounced by the ‘Dramatic Cen- 
sor’ ‘ as a last experiment which should he 
quite final to Mr. Pooook.' It was, however, 
revived at Drury Lane in 1828, when Wil- 
liam Farren [q. v.] and Ellen Tree acted in 
it. The music was composed by T. Welsh. 

A hurletta, called ‘ Harry LeBoy,’ by Pooook, 
was also given in 1811. Pocock’s ‘Miller 
and his Men,’ a very popular melodrama, 
with music by Bishop, which attained a 
second edition in 181a, was still played in 
1886 (cf. British Drama, 1884, vol. ii. ; 
Oumbebbanb, Collection-, DlOK, Standard 
Plays, 1888 ; Genest, viii. 441, 444, 472). 
‘For England Ho 1’ a melodramatic opera, 
produced at Oovent Garden on 16 Deo. 
1818, and acted ‘about eleven times,’ had, 
according to Genest, ‘considerable merit’ 
(ib. viii. 420-1). It was published in 1814 
(cf. CmiBBBEAiTD, vol. xxxix.) ‘John of 
Paris,’ a comic opera adapted from the 
French, was produced at Oovent Garden on 
12 Oct. 1814, and acted seventeen times. 
Liaton played an innkeeper. When revived 
at the Haymarkat in 1826, Madame Vestris 
was in the cast (Genest, viii. 476-7). It was 
again played at Oovent Garden in 1836 (cf. 
CinraEBLAND, vol. xxvi.) ‘Zembuca, or the 
Net-maker,’ first given at Covent Garden, os 
‘a holiday piece/ on 27 March 1816, was 
played twenty-eight times (Genest, viii. 
4/9). The ‘ Maid and the Magpie,’ a drama 
in three acts, a second edition of which ap- 


peared in 1816, was adapted from the French 
of L. C. Caigniez and J. M. Baudouin. It 
was first printed in 1814 (of. Lady, vol, 
lxxxvii. j Oembebland, vol. xxviii.) * Ro- 
binson Crusoe, or the Bold Buccaneers,’ a 
romantic drama in two acts, was produced as 
an Easter piece at Oovent Garden in 1817, 
with Farley in the title-rdle, and J. 8. 
Grimaldi as Friday. It was published, with 
‘remarks,’ by George Daniel, and ia printed 
in Lacy's and Dick's ‘ Collodions.’ It was 
revived in 1826. 

Pocock subsequently aimed at a higher 
j species of composition, and converlod some 
' of the Waverley novels ini o operal io dramas. 
On 12 March 1818 his ‘Rob Roy Macgrogor, 
or Auld Lang Syne,’ an operatic drama iu 
three acts, was first played at Oovont Gardon. 
Macready took the title-rdle, ‘which first 
brought him into play ’ (Oxbbrry, v. 41) ; 
Liston played Baillie Nicol JarviB, and Miss 
Stephens Di Vernon. It was acted thirty- 
four times (Genebt, viii. 667). It was played 
at Bath, for Farren’s benefit, on 16 April 
1816, when Warde was very successful as 
Rob Roy (ib. p. 672). In the revival of the 
following year Farren took Liston’s place 
as the Baillie (ib. ix. 41). This play and 
Pooock’s ‘John of Paris 'wore given togotlver 
at Bath on the occasion of Wnrdo’s faro- 
well to the stage, on 6 June 1820 (ib. ix, 
74). Wallaok played in ‘Rob Roy’ at Drury 
Lane ia January 1826; and Madamo Veslris 
impersonated Di Vernon at the Ilaymnrkot 
in October 1824. The play was published in 
1818, and is in Oxborry’s ‘New English 
Drama,’ vol. x. ; ‘ Tho British Drama,' vol. ii. ; 
Lacy, vol. iii., and in Dick’s ‘Standard 
Plays.' * Montrose, or tho Ohildron of the 
Mist,’ three acts, produced at Covont Garden 
on 14 Feb. 1822, was not so successful, 
though it _ was played nineteen or twonty 
times. Liston appeared ns Dugald Dalgolty 
(ib. ix. 167, 168, 670). ‘ Woodstock, ' fivo- 
acts, first acted on 20 May 1826, was a com- 
parative failure, though tho oast included 
Charles Kemble and Farren, 1 Pevoril of tho 
Peak,’ three acts, produced on 21 Oct. of 
the same year, was acted nino times. * The 
Antiquary ’ was also unsuccessful. ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home, or the Ranx doe V/ichoa,’ a 
musical entertainment, was producod at 
Covent Garden on 19 March 1829, with 
Madame Vestris and Keoloy in tlio oaBl (ib. 
ix. 481). v 

Besides the plays mentioned, Pooook 
wrote ‘ The Heir of Veroni ’ and < Tho Libor- 
tme,’ operas, 1817 ; ‘ Husbands and Wives,’ 
a faros, 1817;. 'The Robbor’s Wife,' a ro- 
mantic drama in two ads, adapted from tho 
German, 1829 (Cembebeand, vol. xxviii,} 
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Laot, vol. lxix,), music toy F. Kies; ‘The 
Corporal’s Wedding,’ a farce, 1830 j ' The 
Omnibus,’ an interlude, 1831 ; ‘ Country 
"Quarters 1 and 1 The Olutterbucks/ farces, 
1832 j * Scan Mag,’ farce, 1833 j 1 The Ferry 
and the Mill/ melodrama, 1833 j ‘ King 
Arthur and the KnightB of the Round Table,’ 
a Christmas equestrian spectacle, 1834-5. 
‘ The Night Patrol,’ a farce, and ‘ Cavaliers 
and Roundheads,’ an adaptation of 'Old 
Mortality/ were posthumous. 

His only son, Isaac Joiik Iannis Pooooe 
( 1810-1886), born on 28 July 1810, was 
educated at Eton, and Merton College, Ox- 
ford (B.A. in 1842), and was called to the 
bar, 19 Nov. 1847. In 1872 he printed pri- 
vately ‘Franklin, and other Poems.’ He 
married, on 4 April 1850, Louisa, Beoond 
daughter of Beniamin Currey. He died on 
28 May 1886. 

[Berry’s Genealogies of Berkshire, pp. 116-22 ; 
Gent. Mug. 1836, ii. 667-8; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and En* 
grarors, 1889 ; Memoirs of T. A. Hnyley, od. J. 
Johnson, pp. 421, 449-60 ; W. Hayley’s Life of 
Romney, pp. 201-4 ; Baker’s Biogr. Dramatica, 
i. 576, 787 ; Genest’s Account of the English 
Stage, vol. viii. ix, passim; Brit. Mus 0*1. , 
Pocock’e Christian name is erroneously given as 
Jamas in Diet, of Living Authors, and some 
other plaoos. Seo nlso Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
and Men at the Bar.] G. Lb G. N. 

POCOCK, LEWIS (1808-1882), art 
amateur, bom in South London on 17 Jan, 
1808, was the third and youngest son of 
Thomas Pocock, by his wife Margaret Ken- 
nedy. He was educated partly in England 
and partly at Tours in Frauco. He was 
through life a groat lover of art, and in 
1837 took the leading part in founding the 
Art Union of London. He noted as one 
of its honorary secretaries (George Godwin 
[q.v.] being his first colleague) from that 
time till his death, and in the early years of 
the union devoted much time and labour to 
his duties. In 1844 Pocock and Godwin 
brought out, in connection with the Art 
Union, an edition of the ‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress/ illustrated by II, 0. Selous. Pocock 
contributed a bibliographical chapter. 

Pooook was for many years a director of 
the Argus life-assurance office, and in 1 842 
published 'A familiar Explanation of the 
Nature of Assurances upon Lives . . .with an 
extensive Bibliographical Oatalogu e of Works 
on the Subject.’ Tnl862 ho patented ascheme 
for electric lighting, Pocock was an extensive 
collector of Johnsoniana of all descriptions. 
His collection was sold before his death. He 
was for some time treasurer of the Qraphio 
Society, and an active member of tho Socioty 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He 
died at 70 Gower Street, London, on 17 Oct. 
1882, and was buried at Highgate. He mar- 
ried, on OSept. 1838, Eliza, daughter of George 
Barrett, esq., and left twelve children. 

[Private information ; Report of the Art 
Union of London for 1883; Times, 21 Oet. 
1882 ; Builder, 28 Oet. 1 882 ; Academy, 28 Oct. ; 
Graphic, 23 Dee. 1882 (with portrait).] 

G. Ln G. N. 

POOOOK, NIOHOLAS (1741 P-1821), 
marine painter, the eldest son of Nicholas 
Pooook, a Bristol merchant, by Mary, one of 
the daughters and coheiresses of William 
Innes of Louehars, Fifeshira, was horn at 
Bristol about 1741. His mother was left a 
widow with three sons, the support of whom 
devolved on Nicholas. Ho had little edu- 
cation, and must have gone to sea early. 
Before 1767 ho was in tho employ of Richard 
Champion, a merchant, who was uncle of 
Richard Champion [q. v.l the ceramist, and 
in 1707 ho left Bristol lor South Carolina 
in command of the Lloyd, one of Cham- 
pion’s ships. Pie afterwards commanded the 
Minerva, another of Champion’s ships. His 
talent for art Bhoweditself in his sea journals, 
which aro illustrated by charming drawings 
in Indian ink of the principal incident of each 
day. Six volumes of these journals were in 
the possession of his grandsons, George and 
Alfred Fripp, painters in water-colours. Po* 
oock was on friendly terms with the Cham- 
pion?, by whom he was much esteemed. 

In 1780 Pocock sent a sea piece (his first 
attempt in oil painting) to the Royal Aca- 
demy, It arrived too late for exhibition, 
but Sir Joshua Reynolds wrote him an en- 
couraging letter, with advice as to future 
practice, and recommended him to ‘unite 
landscape to ship painting,’ In 1782 he ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy for the first 
time. Ilis subject was ‘ A View of Redcliff 
Church from the Sea Banks/ and ko con- 
tinued to exhibit (sea and battle pieces 
mainly) at the Royal Academy and the 
British Institution till 1816. In these woi ks 
he turned to account many of his sketches in 
South Carolina and the "West Indies. 

In 1789 ho loft Bristol and settled inLon- 
don, whore he rose to distinction as a painter 
of naval engagements. In 1796 he was living 
at 12 Great George Street, "Westminster, 
where his visiting circle included many ad- 
mirals and other officers of the navy, and 
some theatrical celebrities, including the 
Kembles and Mrs. Sidclons. 

In 1804 he took part in founding the 
Water-colour Society (now the Royal So- 
ciety of Painters in "Vi'ater-coloms), ox which 
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he subsequently refused the presidency; and 
though he withdrew ou the temporary dis- 
solution of the society in 1812, he continued 
to contribute to its exhibitions till 1817. 
He exhibited altogether 820 works, 182 at 
the Water-colour Society, 118 at the Royal 
Academy, and twenty-five at the British 
Institution. Iu 1817 he left London for 
36 St. James’s Parade, Bath, and he died 
at Maidenhead, Berkshire, on 19 March 1821, 
at the age of eighty. 

Pocock married Ann, daughter of John 
Evans of Bristol. His sons Isaac and Wil- 
liam Innes are noticed separately. 

Though Pocock earned his reputation 
mainly by his pictures of naval engagements 
(for which the wars of his time supplied 
ample material) and other sea pieces, he also 
painted landscapes in oil and water-colour. 
As an artist lie had taste and skill, hut his 
large naval pictures, though accurate and 
careful, are wanting in spirit, and in water- 
colours he did not get much beyond Ike 
'tinted' drawings of the earlier draughts- 
men. 

There are two of his sea-fights at Hamp- 
ton Court, and four pictures by him at 
Greenwich Hospital, including the ‘Re- 
pulse of the French under De Grasse by Sir 
Samuel Hood's Fleet at St. Kitts in January 
1782.’ The Bristol Society of Merchants 
possess a picture of the defeat of the same 
French admiral in the West Indies, 12 April 
1782. This was engraved in line by Francis 
Chesham, and published 1 March 178-1, the 
society subscribing ten guineas towards tho 
expense, Many others of his marine subjects 
have been engraved. 

Four of his water-colours, two dated 1790 
and one 1795, are at the South Kensington 
Museum. Three of these are of Welsh 
scenery. Other drawings by him are in the 
British Museum and the Whitworth Insti- 
tute at Manchester. He illustrated Fal- 
coner’s ‘Shipwreck,’ 1804, and Clarke and 
M ‘Arthur’s ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ 1809. The 
engravings (eight in the former and eix in 
the latter) are by James Fit tier. 

A portrait of Nicholas Pocock by his eldest 
son Isaac [q. v.1 was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1811, and there is a caricature 
of him in A. E. Ohalon’s dvawiug of ‘Artists 
in the British Institution’ (see Portfolio, No- 
vember 1884, p. 219). 

[Redgrave's Diet, ; Bryan’s Diet. (Gravos 
ana Armstrong) ; 0 won’s Two Centuries of 
Ceramic Art at Bristol; Roget’s • Old ’ 'Water- 
colour Society; Notes and Queries, 4th sor. si. 
331, and 8th ser. iv. 108, 107, and 281 ; Leslie 
and Taylor's Lifo of Sir Joshua Reynolds,] 

O.M. 
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POOpOK, ROBERT (1700-1 830), printer 
and antiquary, born at Gravesend, Kent, on 
21 Feb. 1760, was the second son of John 
Pocock (1720-1772), grocer. He was edu- 
cated at the free school, and, after a short 
experience of his father’s business, oslublished 
himself as a printer in his native town, llo 
married in 1779 his first wife, Ann Stillard 
(d. 1791), by whom he had throo children. 
In 1786 he founded the first circulating li- 
brary and printing-office at Gravesend (i’o- 
COOK, Chronology, 1790, p. 14). llifl first 
literary productions were somo children’s 
books. In 1792 lio married his second wifo, 
a daughter of J 0 I 111 Hindo (d. 1818), who 
bore him seven children. IIo published an 
excellent history of Gravesend (1797), us 
well ns other contributions to the topogra- 
phical and family history of Kent. Ue also 
wrote a history of Hartford, and some othor 
works, which wore nevor printed. 

Pocock was a man of groat versatility hut 
imperfect business capacity, and combined 
tho occupations of bookseller, printer, pub- 
lisher, naturalist, botanist, and local anti- 

? [uary. Ue was proud of his collections 
see Journals ap. Abnold), but was obliged 
occasionally to sell spucimens. Ilia latter 
years were passed in comparative poverty. 
He diod on 23 Oct. 1880, and was buried at 
Wilmington. 

Pocook’s chief publications wore: 1. ‘ Po- 
cock’s Child’s First Book, or Reading made 
easy,’ u.d., and ' Child’s Second Boole,’ n.d. 
(the two were hound up and sold as ‘ I’o- 
cook's Spalling Boole).’ 2. ‘A Chronology 
of the most Kemarltablo Events that havo 
occurred in tho Parishes of Gravesend, 
Milton, and Denton, in Kent/ Gravesend, 
1790, 8vo. 8. ‘Tho History of (ho Incor- 
porated Town and Parishes of Gravesend 
and Milton in Kent,’ Gravesend, 1797, 4 to, 
plates. 4. ‘Kentish Fragments/ Gravesend, 
1802, 8vo. 5. ‘Momoh-R of tlio Family of 
Tuftou, Earls of Tlianol/ Gravesend, 1800, 
8vo, 0, ‘Pocock's Gravesond Water Com- 
panion, describing all tho Towns, Clmrolies, 
Villages, Parishes, awl Goutlenuw’s Keats, 
as seen from the Thames botwoon Loudon 
Bridge and Gravesend/ Gravesend, 1802, 
sin, 8vo, 7. ‘Pocock’s Margalo Water Com- 
panion/ Gravesend, 1802, sin. 8vo. (No. 0 
continued to Margate). 8. ‘Pocock’s Ever- 
lasting Songstor, containing n Soloction of 
the most approved Hongs/ Gravesend, 1804, 
sm. 8vo. f). ‘ Pocock’s Sea Capl nins' Assis- 
tant, or Fresh Intelligence for Halt-water 
Scilom,’ Gravesend, n.d. [1802], sm. 8vo. 
10. ‘ G od’s W ondors in the Great Deep/ u.d. 
11. ‘ Tho Ant iquities of Rochesi or Cathedral/ 
n.d. 12, ‘Memoirs of tho Families of Kir 
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E. Knatchbull, Bart., and Filmer Honey- 
wood/ Gravesend, 1802, 8ro. 

[G. M. Arnold's Robert Pococlc, the Gravesend 
Historian, 1888, 8vo, which contains Pocoek's 
Journals for 1812, 1822, and 1823.] H. B. T. 

POCOCK, WILLIAM FULLER (1779- 
1849), architect, the sou ofa builder, was born 
in 1779 in the city of London. He was 
apprenticed to his father, and then entered 
the office of 0, Beazley. His first essays in 
art were landscape-paintings ; but at the age 
of twenty he haa begun to work as an archi- 
tect. From 1799 to 1827 he exhibited de- 
signs of minor works at the Royal Academy, 
the most ambitious of which was a ‘ Design 
for a Temple of Fame.’ In 1820-2 he de- 
signed the hall of the Leather&ellers’ Com- 
pany in St. Helen’s Place, and in 1827 the 
priory at Hornsey. The headquarters of the 
London militia, Bunhill How, were designed 
by bim ; the Wesleyan Centenary Hall in 
Bishopsgate Street Within (1840) ; Christ 
Church, Virginia Water; and a great number 
of smaller works, Pocock died on 29 Oct. 
1849 in Trevor Terraco, Knightsbridge, Lon- 
don. 

He published: 1. ‘Architectural Designs 
for Hustie Cottages,’ London, 1807, 4to ; of 
which new editions were published in 1819 
and 1823. 2. ‘ Modern Finishings for Rooms,’ 
London, 1811, 4lo ; also republished in 1828. 
3. ‘Designs for Churches and Chapels,’ Lon- 
don, 1819, 4lo. 4. ‘ Observations on Bond 
of Brickwork’ (1839), written for the In- 
stitute of British Architects, of which so- 
ciety he was an early member. 

[Diet, of Architecture ; Bodgrave's Diet, of 
Artists; Gent. Mag. 1840, ii. 004.] L, B. 

POCOCK, WILLIAM INNES (1783- 
1836), lieutenant in the navv and author, 
second eon of Nicholas Pocock [q.v.], marine 
painter, and younger brother of Isaac Pocock 
[q.v.], artist and dramatist, was bora atBrist ol 
m June 1783. He entered the navy in 1795, 
served more especially in the East and West 
Judies, and from 1807 to 1810, in the St. 
Albans, madethreeseveral voyages totlie Cape 
of Good Hopo, St. Helena, and Chinn. In tho 
last of these tho convoy was much shattered 
in a storm off the Cape of Good nope, aud 
was detained at St. Helena to refit. During 
this time Pocock made several sketches of 
tho island, which, with some account of its 
history, ho published as ‘ Five Views of the 
Island of St. Helena’ in 3815, when public 
interest was excited in the island as tho resi- 
dence allotted to Bonaparte, On 1 Aug. 1811 
l’ocock was promoted to bo lieutenant of the 
Eagle, with Captain (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Rowley [q.v.], and in her saw much active 


boat-service in tlie Adriatic. She was paid 
off in 1814, and Pocock had no further em- 
ployment afloat. lie appears to have amused 
his leisure with reading, writing, and paint- 
ing ; he is described as a good linguist, and 
is said to have published in 1815 ‘Naval 
Records : consisting of a series of Engravings 
from Original Designs by Nicholas PocOck, 
illustrative of the principal Engagements at 
Sea since the Commencement of the War in 
1793, with an Account of each Action' 
(Watt, Bill. Brit.) There is no copy in the 
British Museum. He is also said to have 
written some pamphlets on naval subjects, 
none of which seem now accessible. He has 
been confused with William Fuller Pocock 
[q. v.], architect and artist. He died at Read- 
ing on 13 March 1836. He was twice mar- 
ried, and left issue, 

[Gent. Mag, 1836 ii. 067, 1836 ii. 324; Navy 
Lists.] J. K. h. 

POCOCKE, EDWARD (1004-1091), 
orientalist, was bom in 1604 at Oxford, in a 
house near the Angel Inn (Hearer, Col- 
lections, ed. Doble, ii. 126 n.), in the parish of 
St. Poler-iu-the-Eost, and there baptised on 
8 Nov. 1604 (register of baptisms; Wood, 
Athena, ed. Bliss, iv. 318 ; Fobtbe, Alumm 
Oxo7i. s.v.) Ilia father, Edward Pocock, 
matriculated (as ' pleb. fil.’ of Hampshire) at 
Magdalon College in 1686, was demy from 
1685 to 1501, held a fellowship from 1691 
to 1601, proceeded B.A. 1688, M.A. 1692, 
and B.D. 1602 (Bloxam, Register Magd. 
Coll. iv. 225 ; Clark, Register TJniv. of Ox- 
ford, vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 147), and was ap- 
pointed viear of Ohieveley, Berkshire, m 
1604 (T wells, Life prefixed to the Theological 
Works of the Learned Dr, Pocock, 2 vols., 
Loudon, 1740, i. 1). The son was educated 
at the free school at Thame, Oxfordshire, then 
under Richard Butcher, and matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 4 June 1019 

S Ilaek, Register, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 3761. In 
o following year he migrated to Corpus 
Christi Oolloge, where he was admitted 
1 disoipulus’ (i.e. scholar) on 11 Dec. 1020, 
aud where his tutor was Gamaliel Chase, 
l’ococke graduated B.A. on 28 Nov. 1622, 
and M.A . on 28 March 1626 (ii. vol. ii. pt. iii. 
p, 412), and waB elected a probationer follow 
of Corpus on 24 July 1028 (Register O, C. O.) 
13 b received priest’s orders on 20 Dec. 1629 
from Bishop Richard Corbet [q.v.], in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his fellowship 
(Twulls, l.o. i. 18). He had already begm: 
to devote Mb attention to oriontal studies, 
and had profited, first at Oxford, by the loo- 
lures of the German Ami list, Matthias Pasor 
[q. v.], and later, near London, by the in- 
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he subsequently refused the presidency; and 
though he withdrew ou the temporary dis- 
solution of the society in 1812, he continued 
to contribute to its exhibitions till 1817. 
He exhibited altogether 820 works, 182 at 
the Water-colour Society, 118 at the Royal 
Academy, and twenty-live at the British 
Institution. In 1817 he left London for 
36 St. James’s Parade, Bath, and he died 
at Maidenhead, Berkshire, on 10 March 1821, 
at the ago of eighty. 

Pocock married Ann, daughter of John 
Evans of Bristol. His sons Isaac and "Wil- 
liam Innes are noticed separately. 

Though Pocock earned his reputation 
mainly by hie pictures of naval engagements 
(for which the wars of his time supplied 
ample material) and other sea pieces, he also 
painted landscapes in oil and water-colour. 
As an artist he had taste and skill, hut his 
large naval pictures, though accurate and 
careful, are wanting in spirit, and in water- 
colours he did not get much beyond the 
‘tinted’ drawings of the eorlior draughts- 
men. 

There are two of his sea-fights at Hamp- 
ton Court, and four pictures by him at 
Greenwich Hospital, including the ‘Re- 

g ulse of the French under De Grasse by Sir 
amuel Hood’s Meat at St. Kilts in January 
1782.’ Thu Bristol Society of Merchants 
possess a picture of the defeat of the same 
French admiral in the West Indies, 12 April 
1782. This was engraved in line by Francis 
Chesliam, and published 1 March 1784, ilie 
society subscribing ten gnineas towards the 
expense. Many others of his marine subjects 
have been engraved. 

Four of bis water-colours, two dated 1790 
and one 1795, are at Ihe South Kensington 
Museum. Three of these are of Welsh 
scenery. Other drawings by him are in the 
British Museum and the "Whitworth Insti- 
tute at Manchester. Ha illustrated Fal- 
coner’s ‘Shipwreck,’ 1804, and Clarke and 
M 'Arthur’s ‘Life of Napoleon,’ 1809. The 
engravings (eight ill the former and six in 
the latter) are by James Fit tier. 

A portrait of Nicholas Pocock by his eldost 
son Isaac [q. v.] was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1811, and there is a caricature 
of him iu A. E. Chalon’s drawing of ‘Artists 
in the British Institution’ (soe Portfolio , No- 
vember 1884, p. 21 9). 

[Redgrave's Diet. ; Bryan’s Diet. (Graves 
and Armstrong); Owen’s Two Centuries of 
Ceramic Art at Bristol ; Bogot's ' Old ' Water- 
colour Society; Notes and Queries, 4tli sor. xi, 
881, and 8th sor. iv. 108, 197, and 291 ; Leslie 
and Taylor’s Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds.] 

C. M. 


POC9CK, ROBERT (1700-1830), printer 
and antiquary, born at Gravesend, Kent, on 
21 Feb. 1760, was the second son of John 
Pocock (1720-1772), grocer, llo was edu- 
cated at the free school, and, after a short 
experience of hisfather's business, established 
himself as a printer in hiB native town. lie 
married in 1779 his first wife, Ann Stillard 
(d. 1791), by whom he had tlirec children. 
In 1786 lie founded the first circulating li- 
brary and printing-office at Gravesend (Po- 
COOK, Chronology, 1790, p. 14). llis first 
literary productions woro somo children’s 
hooks. In 1792 ho married Mb second wife, 
a daughter of John Ilindo (d. 1818), who 
bore him sevou children. He published an 
excellent history of Gravesend (1797), as 
well as other contributions to the topogra- 
phical and family history of Kent, He also 
wrote a history of Hartford, and some othor 
works, which were never printed. 

Pocock was a man of groat versatility hut, 
imperfect business capacity, and combined 
the occupations of bookseller, printer, pub- 
lisher, naturalist, botanist, and local anli- 

! [uary. lie was proud of liis collections 
see Journals ap. Abnolii), but was obliged 
occasionally to sell specimens. Jlw latter 
years were passed in comparative poverty. 
He died on 20 Oct. 1830, and was buried at 
Wilmington. 

Pocock's chief publications woro : 1 . ‘ Po- 
oock’s Child’s First Boob, or Heading made 
easy,’ n.d., and ‘ Child's Mecond Book,’ n.d. 
(the two were hound up and sold as ‘Po- 
cock's Spelling Book).’ 2. ‘A Chronology 
of the most Romarlcalilo Events that liavo 
occurred in the Parishes of Gravesend, 
Milton, and Denton, in Kont,’ Gravesend, 
1790, 8vo. 8. ‘The History of the Incor- 
porated Town and Parishes of Grave send 
and Milton in Kent,’ Gravesend, 1797, 4 to, 

? lutes. 4. ‘Kentish Fragments,’ Gravesend, 
802, 8vo. 6. ‘Momoirs of tho Family of 
Tuflon, Earls of Thanot,’ Gravesend, 1800, 
8vo, 0, ‘Pocock’s Gravesend Water Com- 
panion, describing all tho Towns, Churches, 
Villages, Parishes, and Gentlemen’s Seats, 
as seen from the Thames between London 
Bridge and Gravesend,’ Gravesend, 1802, 
sin, 8vo. 7. ‘ Pocock's Margate W atnr Com- 
panion,’ Gravesend, 1802, sm. 8vo. (No. 6 
continued to Margate). 8. ‘Pocock's Evor- 
lasting Songster, containing a Selection of 
tho most approved Songs,’ Gravesend, 1804, 
sm. 8vo. 9. ‘Pocock’s Sea Captains’ Assis- 
tant, or Fresh Intelligence for Salt-water 
Sailors,' Gravesend, n.d. [1802], sm, Bvo. 
10, ' G od's Wonders in tho Groat Deep,’ u ,d, 
11. ‘ The Antiquities of Rochester Cathedral, ' 
n.d. 12, ‘ Memoirs of tho Families of Mir 
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E. Knatchbull, Bart,, and Filmer Honey- 
wood,’ Gravesend, 1802, 8vo. 

[G. il. Arnold’s Robert Pocock, the Gravesend 
Ilistonan, 1883, 8vo, which contains Pocoek’s 
Journals for 1812, 1822, and 1823.] H. R, T. 

POOOOK, WILLIAM FULLER (1779- 
1819), architect, the son of a builder, was born 
in 1779 in the city of London, He was 
apprenticed to Ms father, and then entered 
the office of 0. Beazley, His first essays in 
art were landscape-paintings ; but at the age 
of twenty he had begun, to work as an archi- 
tect. From 1799 to 1827 he exhibited de- 
signs of minor works at the Royal Academy, 
the most ambitious of which was a ' Design 
for a Temple of Fame,’ In 1820-2 he de- 
signed the hall of the Leatliersellers’ Com- 
pany in St. Helen's Place, and in 1827 the 
prioiy at Hornsey, The headquarters of the 
London militia, Bunliill Row, were designed 
hy him ; the Wesleyan Centenary Hall in 
Bishopsgate Street Within (1840) ; Christ 
Church, Virginia Water; and a great number 
of smaller works. Pocock died on 29 Oct. 
1849 in Trevor Terrace, Kniglitsbridge, Lon- 
don. 

He published: 1. * Architectural Designs 
for Rustic Cottages,’ London, 1807, 4to ; of 
which new editions were published in 1819 
and 1823. 2. ‘ Modern Finishings for Rooms,’ 
London^ 1811, 4lo ; also republished in 1823. 
3. 1 Designs for Churches and Chapels,’ Lon- 
don, 1819, 4to. 4. ‘ Observations on Bond 
of Brickwork ’ (1839), written for the In- 
stitute of British Architects, of which so- 
ciety he was an early member. 

[Diet, of Architecture ; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
ArustB; Gent. Mag. 1849, ii. 664.] L. B. 

POOOOK, WILLIAM INNES (1783- 
1836), lieutenant in the navy and author, 
second son of Nicholas Pocock fq. v.], marine 
painter, and younger brother or Isaac Pocock 
I q.v.], artist and dramatist, was horn at Bristol 
in June 1783. He entered the navy in 1796, 
served more especially in the East and West 
Indies, and from 1807 to 1810, in the St. 
Albans, made three several voyages to the Cap e 
of Good Hopo, St. Helena, and Chinn. In the 
last of these the convoy was much shattered 
in a storm off the Cape of Good Hope, and 
was detained at St. Helena to refit. During 
this time Pocock made several sketches of 
the island, which, with some account of its 
history, he published as 'Five Views of the 
Island of St. Helona ’ in 1816, when public 
interest was excited in the island as the resi- 
dence allotted to Bonaparte. On 1 Aug, 1811 
Pocock was promoted to be lieutenant of the 
Eagle, with Captain (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Rowley [q.v.], and in her saw much active 
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boat-service in the Adriatic. She was paid 
off in 1814, and Pocock had no further em- 
ployment afloat. lie appears to have amused 
his leisure with reading, writing, and paint- 
ing; he is described as a good linguist, and 
is said to have published in 1816 ‘Naval 
Records : consisting of a aeries of Engravings 
from Original Designs by Nicholas Pocock, 
illustrative of the principal Engagements at 
Sea since the Commencement of the War in 
1793, with an Account of each Action’ 
(WATr, Bibl. Brit.) There is no copy in the 
British Museum. He is also said to have 
written some pamphlets on naval subjects, 
none of which seem no w accessible. He has 
been confused with William Fuller Poeoek 
[q.v.], architect and artist. He died at Read- 
ing on 13 March 1836. He was twice mar- 
ried, and left issue, 

[Gent. Mag. 1836 ii, 067, 1830 ii. 824 ; Navy 
Lists.] J. K. L, 

POCOCKE, EDWARD (1604-1691), 
orientalist, was bom in 1604 at Oxford, in a 
house near the Angel Inn (Hearitb, Col- 
lections, ed. Doble, ii. 126 n.), in the parish of 
St. Peter-in-the-Easl, and there baptised on 
8 Nov. 1604 (register of baptisms; Wood, 
Athena;, ed. BKsb, iv. 818; Foster, Alumni 
O.von. s.v.) His father, Edward Pocock, 
matriculated (as ‘ pleb. fil.’ of Hampshire) at 
Magdalen College in 1686, was demy from 
158 d to 1591, held a fellowship from 1691 
to 1604, proceeded BA.. 1688, M.A. 1692, 
and B.D. 1602 (Bloxam, Register Magd. 
Coll. iv. 225 ; Clark:, Register Vhiv. of Ox- 
ford, vol. ii. pt. iii. p, 147), and was ap- 
I pointed vicar of Chieveley, Berkshire, m 
1604 (Twills, Life profixed to the Theological 
Works of the learned Dr. Poaock, 2 vols„ 
London, 1740, i. 1). The son. was educated 
at the free school at Thame, OxfordsMre, then 
under Richard Butcher, and matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 4 June 1619 
(Olaek, Register, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 376). In 
the following year he migrated to Corpus 
Ohristi College, where he was admitted 
‘ discipulus’ (i.e. scholar) on 11 Bee. 1620, 
and where hie tutor was Gamaliel Chase. 
Pococke graduated B.A. on 28 Nov. 1622, 
and M, A. on 28 March 1626 (ib. vol. ii. pt. iii. 
p. 412), and was elected a probationer fellow 
of Corpus on 24 July 1628 (Register O.C.C.) 
He received priest’s orders on 20 Dec. 1629 
from Bishop Richard Corbet [q.v.], in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his fellowship 
(Twills, 1, c. i. 18). He had already begun 
to devote his attention to oriental studies, 
and had profited, first at Oxford, by the lec- 
tures of the German Arabist, Matthias Paeor 
[q. v.], and later, near London, by the in- 
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Btruction of tie learned vicar of Tottenham 
Iligh Cross, William Bedwell [q. v.], the 
father of Arabic studies in England, The 
first result of these preparations was an 
edition of those parts of the Syriac version of 
the N ew Testament which were not included 
in the previous editions of 1555 and 1627. 
Pococke discovered the four missing catholic 
epistles (Pet. ii., John ii., iii., and Jude) in a 
manuscript at the Bodleian Library, and tran- 
scribed them in Syriac and Hebrew charac- 
ters, adding the corresponding Greek text, a 
Latin translation, and notes. Gerard John 
Vossius, professor at Leyden, canon of Can- 
terbury, and ‘ dictator in the commonwealth 
of learning,’ after seeing Pooocke’s manu- 
script, on a visit to Oxford (Maoray, Ann. 
Bodl. p. 74), warmly encouraged him to j 
publish it, and, by the influence of Vossius 
and under the supervision of Ludovious de 
Dieu, the work appeared at Leyden in 1630, 
with the title of ‘ Vorsio et not® ad quatuor 
epistolas Syviace.’ 

In the samo year the chaplaincy to the 1 
English ' Turkey Merchants ’ at Aleppo 
became vacant by the retirement of Charles 
Hobson [q. v.] of Queen’s College. Pococke 
was appointed to the vacancy in 1029, and 
in October 1030 arrived at Aleppo, where he 
resided for over fiye years. During this time 
he made himself master of Arabic, which he 
not only read hut spoke fluently, studied 
Hebrew, Samaiitan, Syriac, and Ethiopic, 
and associated on friendly terms with learned 
Muslims and Jews, who helped him in col- 
lecting manuscripts, which was one of the 
chief ends he had in view when accopting 
the post, and in which he was ext raordinarily 
successful. Pusey remarked that of all the 
numerous collectors of manuscripts whose 
( reaBures have enriched the Bodleian Library, 
Pococke alone escaped being deceived and 
cheated in his purchases (Pushy, Cat, MSS. 
Bodl. ii. prnef. iv.) Besides acquiring a large 
number of Arabic, Hebrew, Ethiopic, and Ar- 
menian manuscripts, and a Samaritan peuta- 
teuch (Bhunakh, Cat. Libr. MSS. pp. 274-8), 

1> e brought back acopy of Mey dani’s collection 
of 6,013 Arabic proverbs, winch lie translated 
in 1636 (Bodl. MS. Poe. 802), but never 
published, though a specimen was printed 
by Schultens in 1773 and another part in 
1776. For travel aud exploration he con- 
fessed he had no taste (Twills, i. 4), hut his 
observation of eastern manners an a natural 
history served him in good stead as a com- 
mentator on the Old Testament (of. his 
famous correction of 'wailing like the dra- 
gons’ in Micah i. 8, into 'howling like the 
jackals’). As a pastor he was devoted and 
indefatigable (Twulls, i. 4); and when the 


1 plague raged at Aleppo in 1034, and many 
of the merchants fled to the mountains, 
Pococke remained at his post. Though per- 
sonally a stronger to him, he had attracted 
1 the notice of Laud, then bishop of London, 
who wrote to him several times with com- 
missions for the purchase of ancient Greek 
coins and oriental manuscripts (ib. i. 6); and, 
after becoming archbishop of Canterbury and 
chancellor or tho university, Laud offered 
to appoint him the first professor of the 
Arabic 'lecture’ which he was about to found 
at Oxford. Accordingly, Pococke returned 
to England, probnhly early in 1630, and on 
8 J uly of that year he was admitted, after 
the necessary exercises, to the degree of B.D. 
(Cia.uk, JR.ey. Vniv. Orford, ii.pl. iii. p. 412; 
of. Wood, Annals , ed. Gutoh, x. 342). Tho 
professorship was worth 40i. a year (Wood, 
Athena , ed. Bliss, iv. 318), and Pococke was 
to lecture on Arabic literature and grammar 
for one hour at eight A.M, evory Wednesday 
in Lent and during the vacations (i.e. when 
the arts course did not fully occupy the time 
of the students, who in those days commonly 
resided during vacation us well as in term 
time), under penalty of afine,andallhachelors 
were required to attend the lecture (Grif- 
fiths, Laud’s Statutes of 1636, pp. 817, 318, 
ed. 1888). On 10 Aug. the now professor 
‘ opened his lecturo’ with a Latin disserta- 
tion on the nature and importunes of the 
Arabic language and literature (a small part 
of which was published ns an appendix to 
his Lamiato ’lAjam, 1061), and then begun 
a course of lectures on the sayings of the 
caliph ‘Ali (Twdli,s, i. 9, 10). 

In 1637, at Laud’s insf mice (Wood, Athena, 
ed. Bliss, iv. 318), Pococke again sot sail for 
the east, for the purpose of further study 
under native teachers, and to collect more 
manuscripts. This time he travelled with 
his 1 dear friend’ John Grunves fq. v.] Po- 
cocke, besides his fellowship, now possessed 
wivale means by the recent death of liis 
father, aud probably icoeivod somo furthei 
assistance from Laud, or, through Greaves, 
from Lord Arundel. Thomas Greaves [q. v.}, 

‘ lector humanitatis ’ (Latin reader) at 
Corpus, was appointed his deputy in the 
Aiubic lecture during his absence. From 
December 1637 to August 1610 Pococke re- 
sided at Constant inoplc, chiefly at the British 
embassy, whore he acted as temporary chap- 
lain to Sir rotor Wyclie and Bir Sackvillo 
Grow. lie onjoyed the friendship, and doubt- 
less used the ’fine library, of the learned 
patriarch, Cyril Lucans, until his assassina- 
tion in 1638 ; ho studied with Jaoob Homan o 
‘ JudiBorum, quos mihi nosee contigil, nomin- 
vel doctrmfi. vel ingennitale eeeundus’ (Po- 
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COOKE, Porta Mosis, not. misc., 90), and ms 
assisted in his researches, among others, by 
Georgio Cerigo and by Nathaniel Canopius 
the protosyncellus, who afterwards resided 
in Balliol and Christ Church ( W odd, Athena, 
ed. Bliss, ii. 667). He left Constantinople in 
August 1640, and after a pause at Paris after 
Christmas, where he met Gabriel Sionita and 
Hugo Grotius, he reached London in the 
spring of 1641. Laud was then in the Tower, 
where Pococke yisited him (Twells, i. 19). 
He found that the archbishop had placed the 
endowment of the Arabio cliair beyond the 
risk of attainder by settling (6 June 1040) 
certain lands in Bray, Berkshire, for its per- 
petual maintenance. In November 1641 
Laud presented a further collection of manu- 
scripts to the university, many of which 
were doubtless the fruits of Pococke's and 
Greaves’s travels. 

After a brief residence at Oxford, which 
was now disturbed by the civil war, Pococke 
was presented by his college in 1642 to the 
vcctory of Childrey in Berkshire ^Living- 
boot of Corpus Christi College). He is repre- 
sented as a devout and assiduous pariah priest; 
but his connection with Laud analiis royalist; 
convictions, coupled with an over-modest 
manner and lack of ‘ unction,’ did not re- 
commend him to his parishioners. They 
cheated him of his tithes and harassed him 
by quartering soldiers at the rectory (T wells, 
i. 22, 23). The sequestrators of Laud's es- 
tates, moreover, illegally laid hands on the 
endowment of the Arabic lecture, but were 
compelled to restore it under pressure from 
Dr. Gerard Langbaine [q.v.], provost of 
Queen's, John Greaves, and John Selden 

a . v.] Selden, as burgess of the university, 
30 procured for Pococke a special protection 
under the hand of Fairfax dated 6 Dec. 1647, 
against the exactions of the parliamentary 
troops (id. i. 24). The committee appointed 
(1 May 1647) for ‘the visitation and reforma- 
tion of the university of Oxford and the 
several colleges and halls thereof’ brought 
fresh troubles. At first it seemed as if 
Pooocke was to be taken into favour by the 
visitors j for they appointed him to the pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew, vaoont by the death of 
Dr. John Morris on 21 March 1647-8 (Fos- 
ter, Alumni Oxon. s.v.), together with the 
canonry of Dr. Payne, whom they had 
ejected. The king, then a prisoner at Oaris- 
brooke, had already nominated Pococke for 
the professorship and canonry ("Wood, An- 
nate, ed, Gutch, n. 656 ; Twellb, l.c. 27, 28). 
Pococke was one of the twenty . delegates 
appointed by the committee of visitation, on 
19 May 1648, to answer ‘ de omnibus nure ad 
rem Academito publicam pertinent’ (Regist. 


' Oonvoo. T., apud Bebrows, Register of the 
Visitors to Oxford, p. 102, Camden Soc,), 
but, apparently under tbe advice of John 
Greaves, he omitted to appear before the visi- 
tors, or to reply to their summons (Twellb, 
i. 28). When he also failed to take the ' en- 
gagement’ of 1649 he was dismissed from his 
canonry (24 Oct. 1660, Twells, i, SI ; 1661 
acc. to Wool, Annals, ed. Gutch, ii. 629) ; 
Peter French, Cromwell’s brother-in-law, 
was appointed in his place. On 30 Nov. 
1650 Pococke wrote to Horn of Gueldres: 
‘ I have learnt, and made it the unalter- 
able principle of tny soul, to keep peace, 
as far as in me lieB, with all men; to pay 
due reverence and obedience to the higher 
powers, and to avoid all things that are 
foreign to my profession or studies ; but to 
do anything that may ever so little molest 
the quiet of my consoience would be more 
grievous than the loss, not only of my for- 
tunes, but even of my life’ (Twellb, x. S3). 
Accordingly he was deprived of the two ‘ lec- 
tures,’ probably in December 1660; for in 
that month a petition was addressed to the 
visiting committee on his behalf, signed not 
only by his friends, but by many of the new 
men appointed by the visitors (Burrows, Re- 
gister of Visitors, p. lzxxiii n.), including the 
vice-chancellor, proctors, several heads of 
houses, and numerous fellows, masters of 
arts, and bachelors of law, who begged that 
the * late vote, as to the Arabic lecture, at 
leaBt,’ should be suspended in view of Po- 
cocke’s great learning and peaceable conduct. 
Strongly seconded by Selden, this remon- 
strance was successful, and Pococke continued 
to hold both lectures, without the canonry, 
and resided at Balliol when he came to Ox- 
ford in the vacations to deliver his courses 
(Woob, Athena, ed. Bliss, iv. 319). In 1655, 
at the instance of a few fanatical parishioners, 
he was cited before the commissioners, at 
Abingdon, under the new act for ejecting 
‘ ignorant, scandalous, insufficient, and negli- 
gent ministers.’ The leading Oxford scholars, 
headed by Dr. J ohn Owen (1618-1683) [q, v.], 
warned the commission of the contempt they 
would draw upon themselves if they ejected 
for ' ignorance and insufficiency ’ a man whose 
learning was the admiration of Europe ; and, 
after several months of examination and 
hearing witnesses on both sides, the charge 
was finally dismissed (see Twells, i. 86 -42). 

In spite of such interruptions Pococke con- 
tinued his studies at Childrey, He had 
married about 1646 Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Burdet,esq,, of WestWorldham, Hampshire, 
by whom he had six sons and throe daughters. 
At the end of 1649 (Twells, i. S3) he pub- 
lished at Oxford, and dedicated to Selden, his 
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‘ Specimen historic Arabum,’ in which an 
excerpt from the 'Universal Hist ory ’ (Multh- 
taear fi-d-duwal) of Abu-l-Fara.) (Bar He- 
brmus) is used as a peg whereon are hung a 
series of elaborate essays on Arabian history, 
science, literature, and religion, based upon 
prolongedresearches in over a hundred Arabic 
manuscripts, and forming an epoch in the 
development of eastern studies. All later 
orientalists, from Reland and Ockley to 8. de 
Sacy, have borne their testimony to the im- 
mense erudition and sound scholarship of this 
remarkable work, of which a second edition 
was edited by Joseph "White [q. v.] in 1800. 
The ‘Specimen’ is interesting also for tho 
history of printing, for Twells asserts (i. 44), 
it is believed correctly, that Pococlce’s ‘ Spe- 
cimen’ and John Greaves’s ‘Bainbrigii Gnni- 
cularia,’ 1048, were the first two hooks in 
Arabic type whieli issued from tho Oxford 
University press. (The first title-page of the 
‘Specimen’ bears the imprint ‘ Oxonioe ex- 
cuaebat H. Hall impensis Ilumph. .Robin- 
son in Cemeteria Paulino, nd insigne trium 
Oolumbarunij 1660: ’but the ‘not®’ appended 
to it have a distinct title, ‘ Oxonieo excudebut 
lien. Hall, 1648,’ which is doubtless the date 
at which the whole work was first set up). 
Similarlytlie ‘PortaMosis,’orcdition (Arabic 
in Hebrew characters) of tbe six prefatory 
discourses of Mnimonides on tbe Mishna, 
with Latin translation and notes (especially 
on Septuagint readings), on which Pococke 
had been engaged since 1650, hut which was 
not published till 1656, is believed to be the 
first Hebrew text printed at Oxford from 
type specially founded by the university at 
Dr. Langbaine’s instance for Pococko’s use 
(T wells, ib. The title-page of the 1 Porta 
Mosis’ has the imprint of H. Hall Academim 
Typographic, 1656, but tho title-page of the 
Appendix is dated 1664). In 1068 (Mignd, 
Patrol. Ours. iii. 888) another work of Po- 
cocke’s appeared, the ‘Gontextio Gomma- 
rum,’ or Latin translation of the ‘Annals’ 
ofEutychius, which he had begun, somewhat 
reluotantly, in 1062 at tho urgent request of 
Selden (who did not, as has been imugined, 
take any share in the labour; Twnixs, i. 42, 
&c.) The great event for oriental learning 
in 1067 was tho publication by Dr. Brian 
Walton [q.v.l of his 'Biblia Saora Poly- 
glotta,' in whi oil Pococke had taken a const ant 
interest for five years, advising, criticising, 
lending manuscripts from his own collection, 
collating the Arabic version of tho Penta- 
teuoh, and contributing a critical appendix 
to vol. vi. (‘ De rations variant, ium in Pent. 
Arab, lectionum’), lie translated and pub- 
lished in 1639 a treatise ‘on the nature of 
the drink Ifauki or coffeo . , . described by 


an Arabian physician.’ This was his last 
work completed at Ohildrey. The Restora- 
tion brought him into permanent residence at 
Christ Ohurck ; and, though he retained his 
rectory till his death, lie appointed accurate 
to perforin its duties. His memory is still 
preserved by a magnificent cedar in tho rec- 
tory garden, said to have been importod and 
planted by him (information from the Rev. 
T. Fowler, president of Corpus Ohrisli Col- 
lege, Oxford, and the Rev. 0. J. Cornish, rec- 
tor of Ohildrey). Two cedars at Ilighclere, 
in Hampshire, are also believed to have been 
raised from cones brought from Syria by 
Pococke (Loudon, Arboretum, p. 2420). 

Iu June 1660 Pococke attendad tbe vice- 
chancellor of Oxford when he waitod upon 
Charles II with felicitations on. his happy 
restoration ; and on the 20tli of the same 
month his Hebrew professorship, together 
with tho ennomy and lodgings at Christ 
Church properly assigned thereto, was for- 
mally granted him by lottos patent. lie 
■was installed on 27 July, and reooivod tho 
dog roe of D.D. by royal letters on 20 iSepl. 
(Glaive, Life and Times of A. Wood, i. 830). 
Henceforward he lived in studious oaso nt 
Christ Church in tho lodgings of tho Hebrew 
jirofessor, in the garden of which is still soon 
the fig-tree, the famous ‘ Arbor Pococldana,’ 
imported by the professor from Syria, 1 prime 
sul generis,’ according to Dr. White's en- 
graving preserved at Christ Church, and cer- 
tainly the only ancient fig-tree on record still 
existing in England (Baxter in Trans, lloriin. 
li'oa. iii. 433 ; Loudon, Arbor, p, 1307). In 
1060 he published (at the cost of tho Hon. 
Robert Boyle) an Arabic translation (with 
emendations and a now preface) of Grotius’s 
tract, ' De verilalo rougiouis Christ ianro,’ 
undertaken in the liopo of convert ing Mus- 
lims (Wood, At hence, ed. Bliss, iv. 321). 
In 1001 appeared tho text and translation 
of tho Arabic poem^ ‘ Lamiato 1 Ajam, Car- 
men . , . Tograi,’ with grammatical and ex- 
planatory notes, produced attlm Oxford press 
under the superintendence of Samuel Clarke 
[q. v.], architypogrnphuB to tho university, 
who appended a troatise of his own on Arabic 
prosody ( soparato pagiua lion and title 1 60 J ) ; 
and in 1068 Pococke brought out the Arabic 
loxl and Latin translation of tho ‘ Itiut aria 
enmpendiosa dyuastiarum’ of Abu-l-Famj 
(Bar IlabrcBus), of which an excerpt had 
formed the text of tho ‘Specimen’ thirteen 
years before. Though dedicated to the king, 
this memorable work attracted little notice 
at the time. A sovevo illness in 1003 loft him 
permanently lame, but, did not long arrest his 
energy. HelentCustell ICt hiopic manuscripts 
for Ms great ‘Lexicon Iloptaglotton,' pub- 
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lisked in 1009, and translated the cate- 
chism (1671) and the principal parts of the 
liturgy of the cliurcli of England into Arabic 
(‘Partes prcocipute liturgies Eccl. Angl. ling, 
Arab.’ 1074; later editions 1826, 1887) ; but 
his chief work in these later years was his 
elaborate and comprehensive commentary on 
the minor prophets, which issued at intervals 
from the university press : Micah and Malachi 
in 1077, Kosea in 1686, and Joel in 1691. 

Pococke shared in the cathedral and college 
work at Christ Church, He was censor theo- 
logies in 1662, treasurer in 1606, and several 
times held proxies to act for the dean or other 
authority. He was present at chapters as 
late as July 1688. when James if visited 
Oxford inl687, Pococke was the senior doctor 
present (Clash:, Life, and Times of Wood, 
xii. 231, 284), and he was long a delegal e or 
Ike uni vorsity press. John Locke (1082-1704) 
[q. v.], who was long intimate with him at 
Christ Church, wrote of him to Humphrey 
Smith (28 J uly 1708) : ‘ The Christian world is 
awitnessof his great learning, that the works 
he published would not suffer to be concealed, 
nor could his devotion and piety be hid, and 
be unobserved in a college, whore his constant 
and regular assisting at the cathedral service, 
never interrupted by sharpness of weather, 
and scarce restrained by downright want of 
health, shewed the temper and disposition of 
his mind; hut his other virtues and excellent 
qualities had so strong and close a covering 
of modesty and unaffected humility’ that 
they wove apt to bo overlooked, by the un- 
observant. Though ‘the readiest to com- 
municate to any one that consulted him,’ ' ho 
had ol'ton the silence of a learner where he 
liad the knowledge of a master, . . , Though 
a man of the greatest temperance in himself, 
and the farthest from OBtentntion and vanity 
in his way of living, yet lie was of a liberal 
mind, and given to hospitality, . . . Ilis name, 
which was in grent esteem beyond sea, and 
that deservedly, drew on him visits from all 
foreignois of learning who came to Oxford. 

. . . lie was always unaffectedly cheerful. . . . 
His lifo appeared to me one constant calm’ 
(Wood, od, Bliss, iv. 822). 

Pococke diod on 10 Sept. 1691, at one 
o'clock in the morning- (Olabh, Life and 
Times of Wood, iii. 871 ) ; ‘liis only distemper 
was great old age’ (Twulls, i. 81). He was 
buriud in llio north aisle of the cathedral, 
near his son Iiickavd (who had died in 1 006), 
but his monumont, a bust erected by bis 
widow, which was originally on the east of 
the middle window in tho north aisle of tho 
navo, was removed during the restorations 
about thirty years ago to the south aisle of i 
the navo. Two portraits are preserved in the I 


Bodleian Library : one, in the gallery, repre- 
sents a man in the prime of life, with light 
hair, moustache, and tuft on chin, dark eyeB, 
and mild expression ; the other, on the stair- 
case, belongs to his old age, and shows white 
hair and pointed beard (JIeaeite, ed. Doble, 

ii. 68, says ‘the Master of University College 
has the picture of Dr. Pococke’). An en- 
graving, after a portrait by W. Green, is pre- 
fixed to the 1740 edition of his works (Bltoir- 
lex). His valuable collection of 420 oriental 
manuscripts was bought by the university in 
1603 for QOOi, and is in the Bodleian (cata- 
logued in Bemtahd, Cat. Libr. MSS. pp. 274- 
278, and in later special catalogues), and some 
of liis printed books were acquired by the 
Bodleian in 1822, by bequest from the Bev. 
O. Francis of Brasenoso (Macjut, Annals of 
the Bodl. Libr. p. 161). His own annotated 
copy of the ‘ Specimen ’ is among these. Three 
letters from Pococke aro printed in the cor- 
respondence of Gerard J. Yossius (Ep. col, 
virorum nempe Q. J. Voss. Nos. evii, ccxxxix, 
and cccxxxvi, dated 1680, 1636, 1642, all 
from Oxford), in the second of which he 
l-oferB to his collection of Arabic proverbs 
and to his project of editing Abu-l-Faraj 
(whom he does not name, but clonrly indi- 
cates), while in the third herofers to Groliua's 
‘De Veritate’ and to his own intention of 
translating the cliurcli catechism into Arabic 
for the instruction of his Syrian friends — a 
project not realised till nearly thirty years 
later. The same collection contains two 
letters from Vossius to Pococke in 1630 
and 1041 (pp. 169, 388). There are also 
letters of Pococke in the British Museum 
(Hurl. 376, fol. 148, Addit. 4276, 22906, 
the last two to Samuel Clarke, dated 

1657). 

Of his six sons, tho eldest, Eewabd Po- 
000HE (1048-1727), baptised on 18 Oct. 1648, 
matriculated at Christ Church in 1661, was 
olocted student, became chaplain to the Earl 
of Pembroke (Clark, Life and Timesof Wood, 

iii, 373), canon of Salisbury, 1676, and rector 
of Minall (MildonhalJ), Wiltshire, 1692 (Fos- 
ter, Alumni O.von.) He followed his father in 
oriental studies, and published in 1671 (with 
o preface by his father) a Latin translation 
of Ibu al Tufail, which Oclrley afterwards 
turned into English (1708). uealBO began 
an edition of the Arabic text, with Latin trans- 
lation, of ‘ Abdollatiphi Ilistorioo ZEgypti 
Compendium, ’in collaboration with bis fat, her, 
whoJiad discovered the manuscript in Syria, 
According to lleorno (od. Doble, i. 224), 
Pococke the fathor began this edition and 
translation of tho celebrated twelfth-century 
traveller and physician ; but when the work 
had been partly printed the Lai in type was 
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wanted by Bishop Pell, who at this timo 
was omnipotent at 'the University press, and 
the tianslation had to be stopped, ‘ which so 
vexed the good old man, Dr.Pocock, y 6 he 
couldnever be prevail’d to go on any farther.’ 
This part is doubtless the printed copy which 
stops at p. 96, and has no title or date ; but 
it has generally been ascribed to Pococlce 
the son, who appears to have completed a 
rough draft of the translation of the whole 
work(mentionBd bv Hunt in his ‘Proposals, ’ 
dated 1740. See White’s edition, reprinting 
Pocooke’e to p. 09; and S. de Saot, Relation 
de VEgypte,par Abd-allatf, xii). lie was ex- 
pected to succeed to his father’s Arabic pro- 
fessorship (Clark, Life and Times of Wood, 
iii. 878) . ‘ ’Tie said he undersl ands Arabick 
and other orientaL Tongues very well, but 
wanted Friends to get him y‘ Professorships 
of Hebrew and Arabick at Oxford’ (Hearot, 
ed. Doble, ii. 03), and Dr. Thomas Hyde 
(1080-17O8)[q. v.j, Bodley’s librarian, was 
appointed. Pococke apparently abandoned 
further oriental researches, and died in 3 727. 
ThomaB Pococke, another son, baptised on 
21 April 1662, matriculated at Christ Church 
in 1087, became rector of Morwenstow, and 
afterwards of Peter Tavy, Devonshire, and 
published a translation of Manasseh hen 
Israel’s ‘ De Termino Vitm,’ London, 1700. 
Henry was born on 9 May 1664. Richard, 
baptised on 4 Jan. 1066-8, died on 7 Nov. 
I860, and is buried in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral. Robert, baptised on 8 March 1067-8, 
was a Westminster scholar atChri3t Church. 
Charles (baptised on 22 Jan. 1660-1), waB 
also at Christ Church, and became rector of 
Chariton Biahop, Devonshire, in 1G90 (Fostee, 
Alumni O.von. ; Childrey baptismal register). 

[The Life of Dr. Pococke ivas begun by 
Humphrey Smith of Queen's College, Oxford, 
vicar of Townetall and St. Saviour’s, Dartmouth, 
assisted by Edward Pococke the youuger, and 
Hearns (Collections, ed. Doble, ii. 4) expBctod 
its completion by midsummer 1707; but Smith 
never finished the work. It appears also that Mr. 
Richard Pococke hod o manuscript ‘Life of Po- 
cock tlio Orion tali et 1 (Hea.und, l.c.ii.lO),wliileDr. 
Arthur Ohnrlett [q. v.] , muster of UnivorsiLy Col- 
lege, had Poeocke’s letters, and meant to write his 
lifb(Id.,ib.iii. 77). Smith’s materials, including a 
consecutive memoir completed to 1663, together 
with Charlett’s letters, were then entrusted by 
the Itev. John Pococke, grandson of the profes- 
sor, to Leonard Twolls, roctor of St. Matthews, 
Friday Street, and St. Peter’s, Cheap, London, 
and the latter prefixed a full biography to his 
edition of 1 The Theological Works of the learned 
Dr. Pocock,’ 2 vols. fol. London, 1710, where 
tire particulars of his sources are given. This bio- 
graphy was reprinted in ‘ The Lives of Dr. Ed- 
ward Pocock . , . Dr. Zachary Pearce,’ &o., 2 vols. 


1816, and is the chief authority for the pre- 
ceding article, in which the roforoncos avo to the 
original edition. The spelling of the name Po- 
cocke or Pocock varies not only in the contem- 
porary authorities and in the records of the 
chapter-house at Christ Church (according to the 
taste of the clerks), but also in the baptismal 
registers at Childrey, and on the titlo-pagos and 
prefaces of Pooocke’a own books. His Micali 
and Malaehi of 1677 have no final « to his name, 
but Hosea, 1686, and Joel, 1691, spell the name 
Pococke. His monument in the cathedral has 
no e. It is not unlikoly that ho spelt it indif- 
ferently both ways, hut the only two signatures 
observed in his own handwriting have the final 
e : one is in his manuscript collection of Arabio 
proverbs (Poo. 392, in the Bodleian), and was 
written on 10 April 1637 ; the otlior is Bignedin 
the Christ Church chapter-book, 28 Juno 1686. 
In addition to the other authorities cited above, 

J information must be acknowl edged fiom T\ Fow- 
ler, formerly president of Corpus ; tlio Rev. 8. JR. 
Drivor, canon of Christ Church ; tho Ohnplor 
books, Christ Church ; D. S. Margolioath, lain- 
dian professor of Arabic ; F. Madaii, sub-libra, 
rian of the Bodleian ; (Sir) W, T. 'i’hiselton- 
Dyer, E.O.M.G-. ; Rev. J. G. Cornish, who 
examined the registers at Childrey,] 8. L.-P. 

POCOCKE, RICHARD (1704-1766), 
traveller, was born at Southampton in 170J. 
He was the son of Richard Pococke, LL.B. 
(1600-1710). Hia grandfather, nlbo Richard 
Pococke, LL.B., was roctor of Oolnier, Hamp- 
shire, from 1860 to his death in 1719. Ills 
father wns headmost croftheKingEdwnrdVI 
Free Grammar School, and curate, under 
sequestration, of All Saints’ Church in 
Southampton; his mother was Elisabeth, 
only daughter of the Rov. Isaac Mi lies [q. v.], 
rector of Highclere, Hampshire, Ho wan 
educated by his grandfather Millos, at his 
school at Highclore rectory. lie inatricniat ed 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, J 8 July 
1720, and gradual od B.A. 172o,B.C.L. 173 1, 
D.O.L 1738. In 1726 ho wasappointed to tho 
precontorship of Lismoro Oatnodral by his 
uncle, Thomas Millos [q, v.], bishop of Water- 
ford and Lismore, of whose dioceses ho in 
1731 became vicar-general. From 1733 to 
1736 he made tours in France, Italy, and 
other parts of Europe, with his cousin Jere- 
miah Millos [q. v.], dean of Exeter. Jmbued 
with a passion for 1, ravel, ho plannod a visit 
to tho East. On 29 Sept. 1737 ho roaeJied 
Alexandria, and proceeded to Rosetta, whore 
he visited Cosmos, the Greek patriarch, lie 
ondeayoured to discover tho site of Memphis, 
and visited Lake Moulds. In December ho 
embarked for Upper Egypt, and on 9 Jan. 
1738 reached Dondereli. He visited Thebes, 
but did not go up the Nile beyond Philro. The 
traveller Frederick Lewis N ordeu [q, v,] went 
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as for as Derr, and the two explorers passed 
one another in the night, Norden going up 
the Nile and Pococke returning. Pococke 
reached Cairo in February 1788, He next 
visited Jerusalem, and bathed in the Dead 
Sea, to test a statement of Pliny’s. He 
travelled in northern Palestine, and ex- 
plored Balbec. He also visited Cyprus, 
Oandia (where he ascended Mount Ida'), 
parts of Asia Minor, and Greece. Leaving 
Oephalonia, ha landed at Messina in Novem- 
ber 1740. He visited Naples, and twice as- 
cended Vesuvius. He passed through Ger- 
many, and on 19 June 1741, with an armed 
party, explored the Mer de Glace in the 
valley of Ohamounix, where a boulder has 
been in remembrance inscribed by the Swiss 
‘Richard Pococke, 1741.’ As the travellers 
stood on the ice, they drank the health of 
Admiral Vernon. An account of the ex- 
edition appeared in the ‘ Mercure de 
uisse’ for 1743, and Pococke came to be 
regarded as the pioneer of Alpine travel. 
Pococke returnod to England in 1742, and 
in 1748 published vol. i. of ‘ A Description 
of the East,’ containing ‘ Observations on 
Egypt. 5 Vol. ii. of the 1 Description,’ con- 
sisting of observations on Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Cyprus, Candia, Asia Minor, 
Gieece, and ports of Europe, was published 
in 1746, and dedicated to the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, lord lieutenant of Ireland, to whom 
Pococke was domestic chaplain. The work 
attained great celebrity, and Gibbon (De- 
0 line and Fall, chap. li. note 69) described 
it as of ‘ superior learning and dignity,' 
though he objected that its author too often 
confounded what he had seen with what he 
had heard. 

In 1744 Pococke was made precentor of 
Waterford, and in 1746 Philip Dormer Stan- 
hope, earl of Chesterfield [q. y.L gave him 
the archdeaconry of Dublin. In 1766 he 
was appointed to the bishopric of Ossory, 
and, on settling in the palace of Kilkenny, 
began the restoration of the cathedral church 
of St. Oanice, then iu a ruinous state. He 
personally superintended the workmen, 
sometimes from four o’clock in the morning 
(Ledwioh in VAiLiNCJEr’s Collectanea, ii. 
460-2). He encouraged Irish manufactures, 
and about 1763 established the Lintown 
factory in the suburbs of Kilkenny for the 
instruction of hoyB, chiefly foundlings, in the 
art of weaving. Under the name of ‘Po- 
cocke College,’ the institution is still oarried 
on, on a new system, bv the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting English Protestant 
Sohools in Ireland. In June 1766 Pococko 
was translated from Ossory to Elpkin, 
Bishop Gore being then promoted to Meath. 


Gore, however, declined to take out his 
patent, on account of the expense, and Po- 
cocke was in July translated to the bishoprio 
of Meath, Iu the demesne at Ardbraccan he 
planted the seeds of cedars of Lebanon, still 
standing. 

Pococke, at various periods of his life, 
made several tours in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Of these he wrote, and arranged 
for publication, full descriptive accounts, 
sometimes illustrated by his own drawings. 
These manuscripts have only been printed 
in recent years, or Pococke, rather than 
Thomas Pennant [q. v.], would have been 
reputed the first systematic explorer of com- 
paratively unknown regions of Great Britain. 
His touTB in England were made chiefly 
from 1760 to 1767 and in later years, ana 
the descriptions are simply written and ex- 
act in detail. He made an Irish tour in 
1762, the account of which is valuable as 
illustrating the social condition of Ireland, 
especially in Connaught. Starting from 
Dublin, he went north to the Giont’a Cause- 
way, concerning which he published papers 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ for 1748 
and 1 768. lie viBited Donegal, Erris, Achill, 
and Belmullet, travelling — as usual on his 
tours— on horseback, with outriders. He 
had previously made an Irish tour in 1749 
through Connaught, Glare, Kerry, and Cork, 
but the manuscript account has never been 
published. Pococke mado various observa- 
tions on the natural history of Iroland, and 
a paper by him on ‘ Irish Antiquities ’ was 
printed in the ‘ Archroologia,’ vol. ii. Hegave 
assistance to Mervyn Archdall [q. v.], his 
chaplain, when bishop of Ossory, in the pre- 
paration of his ‘ Monasticon Hibornioum.’ 

Pocoeko visited Scotland in 1747 and 
1760, and in April 1760 started for a six 
months’ journey, during which he visited 
Iona and the Orkneys, Sutherland and Caith- 
ness. He was made burgess of Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, and other Scottish cities, and re- 
turned to London on 29 Oct. 1760. 

Pocoolte died of apoplexy in September 
1706 at Oharleville near Tullamore, Ireland, 
while on a visitation. He was buried iu 
Bishop Montgomery’s tomb at Ardbraccan, 
and on the south side of the monument is a 
small slab with a memorial inscription. 
There is also a monument to him in the 
cathedral of St, Oanice, Kilkenny. A por- 
trait of Pococke in oils hangs in the board- 
room in Harcourt Street, Dublin, of the In- 
corporated Society for Promoting English 
Protestant Schools, and is reproduced in 
Kemp’s edition of Pocooke’s ‘ Tours in Scot- 
land ' (frontispiece). A full-length portrait 
of him in Turkish dress, by Liotard, was once 
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in the possession of Milles, dean of Exeter. 
Pocoelie is described by Pickard Ouinber- 
land ( Memoirs ) as a man of solemn air, ' of 
mildmanners, and primitive simplicity/ In 
conversation he 'was remarkably reticent 
about his travels. Mrs, Delany, whom Po- 
cocke entertained when archdeacon of Dub- 
lin, found her host and his entertainments 
dull. Bishop Forbes, however, speaks of bis 
geniality whan on one of his Scottish lours. 
Pococke was a member of the Egyptian Club 
(Nichols, Lit. Anccd. v. 334) and of the 
Spalding Society, and was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society on 11 Feb. 1741. 

Pococke’s collection of Greek, Roman, and 
English coins and medals was sold in London 
at auction by Langford on 27-28 May 1706. 
The 'Sale Catalogue’ consists of 117 lots, in- 
cluding some ancient jewellery (priced copy in 
Department of Coins, Brit, hi us.) His col- 
lection of antiquities, and liis minerals and 
fossils (partly collected in his Scottish travels), 

were sold by Langford on 6-G June 1700. 
By his will Pococke left his properly (which 
consisted partly of an estate at Newtown, 
Hampshire) in trust to the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting English. Protestant 
Schools in Ireland foT the purpose of endow- 
ing the weaving-school at Lintown ‘ for 
Papist boys who shall be from 12 to 10 years 
old . , , said boys lo be bred to the Protestant 
Religion, and to be apprenticed to the Society 
for seven years.’ His sister, Elizabeth Po- 
cocko, had a life interest in his property, 
Pococke left his manuscripts to the British 
Museum. Some of these were banded over 
on 9 May 1766, but several volumes were 
withheld and remained in private hands, 
The manuscript of the Scotch tours and two 
volumes of travels in England were bought 
bv the British Museum at tho salo of Dean 
MiRes's library at Sotheby’s on 16 April 
1843 for 33Z. Further volumes of travels 
through England were purchased by the mu- 
seum at the sale of Dawson Turner’s library 
in 1869. The original manuscript of the 
‘ Tour in Ireland in 1762 ’ is at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Among Pocoolce’s manuscripts 
in the British Museum are the minutes 
and registers of the Philosophical Society 
at Dublin from 1683 to 1687 and in later 
yoars, with copies of the papers read, 
There are also manuscripts relating to his 
travels in Egypt (Pbinob Ibeaixim-Hilmt, 
Lit, of Egypt, li. pp, 124, 126). 

Pococke’s published writings are as fol- 
lows: 1. 'A Description of the East and 
some other Countries,’ 2 vols. London, 1748- 
1746 fol., with 178 platos. This is reprinted 
in Pinkerton’s * General Collection of Voy- 
ages,’ vols, x. and xv. There is a French 


translation, 7 vols. Paris, 1772-3, 12mo j a 
German translation, Erlangen, 176 i- 6, 4to; 
and a Dutch, translation, Utrecht, 1776-80. 
2, ' Inscriptionum untiquariun Grice, el 

Lat. liber. Acoedil Numismatum ... in 
yEgypto cusorum . . . Catalogue, &c. By 
J. Milles and R, l’ococko,’ [London], 1762, 
fol. 3. * Tours in Scotland, 1747, 1760, 1760,’ 
edited with biographical sketoh by D. W. 
Kemp, 1887 ( Scottish Iliitory Society Pub- 
lications, vol. i.) 4. ‘Tho r Louv of Dr. R. 
Pococke . . . through Sutherland and Caith- 
ness in 1700,’ ed. D. W. Kemp, 1888 {Suther- 
land Association Papers'). 5. 1 The Travels 
through England of Dr. R. Pococke,’ art, 
J. J. Cartwright, 1888, 4 to {Camden Sec. 
new ser. xlii.) 0 , 1 J’oiwko’sTourin Ireland 
in 1762,’ ed. G. T. Slokos, Dublin, 1891, 
8vo, 

[Momoirin Nichole's Lit. Amacd. ii. 167; Geor- 
gian Era, 1 85 1, iii. 16 f. ; I 1 osier's Alninni Oxen. ; 
Graves and Prim's Ilisl. of 81. Cunico, 1857, 
passim ; introduotions t o Iho editions of Pococke’s 
Travels, by D. W. Ifomp, J. J. Cartwright, and 
G. T. Stokes; Brit. Mus. Cut. and imthorilios 
cited above.] W, W. 

POE, LEONARD (d. 1631 P), physician, 
whose family came originally, it is said, from 
the Rhenish Palatinate, was in 1600 in tho 
service of tho Earl of Essex. Essex, all or 
many vain appeals to tho Oollogo of Phy- 
sicians, secured from that body on 13 July 
1690 a liconae onabling Fob to practise medi- 
cine {Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th llop. pt. i. p, 228). 
Although he was thereby permitted to trout 
venereal, cutaneouB, and calculous discuses, 
gout and simple tertian aguo, in all other 
fevers and in all sevoro diseases I 10 was re- 
quired to call to his ftRsiBtanco a member of 
the college (Munjc, Colleoo of Physioians, i, 
149). On 80 J une 1608 no was ordered to bo 
imprisoned and deprived of liis liconso, but 
soon made torms with tho college. Dospito 
the suspicion with which tho profession re- 
garded liim, bis practice was largo in fashion- 
able society, and his reputation stood fairly 
high. On 11 Dec. 1000, at the suggestion of 
theEarls of Southampton, Northampton, and 
Salisbury, all restrictions on Ms license were 
removed. On 12 Jan. 1009 ho was mado 
ordinary physician of the king’s household 
{State Papers, Dom. index to warrant book, 
p, 77), and on 7 July the persistent inlluonco 
of his aristocratic patrons lod to liis election 
as fellow of tho College of Physicians {Hist. 
MS. Comm, ubi supra). Ho had a mandat 0 
on 22 July 1616 to be oroaled M.D., and ap- 
parently obtained the degree at Cambridge. 

In April. 1012 lie was one of tho tliroo 
physicians in attendance on Lord-treasurer 
Salisbury {State Papers, Do in, Jarnos T, lxviii. 
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104), and was present at his death on 24 May 
following 1 {Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. 
part i v. p. 161. On 6 J ime 1625 he attended 
the (loath oi Orlando Gibbons [q, v.], the 
musical comp iser, and mndo the post-mortem 
(ib. Cor. I, iii. 37). He died" on 4 April 1631, 
when Hir Edward Alston [q. v.] was elected 
a fellow in his place, nis son Theophilus 
matriculated from Broadgute Hull, Oxford, 
1023-4, 8 Feb., rot. 16. 

[Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. pt. iv. p. 10, 
8Lh Rep. pt. 1. p. 228, 12th Ren. i. 188, 282,436; 
Mimic's Coll, of Phys. ; Burko'e Landed Gentry.] 

W. A. S. 

POER. [See also Poor and Powr.R.] 

POER, ROGER lb (d. 1186), one of tho 
oonquerors of Ireland, belonged to a family 
which is said to have derived its namo from 
Polxer, one of the ancient divisions of Brit- 
tany} other accounts rnako the namo tho 
equivalent of Puer, or, still less probably, of 
Pauper. In the reign of Henry II, William 
lo Poer held lands in Oxfordshire, Hereford- 
shire, and Gloucestershire, and Robert le 
Poer in Oxfordshire (Pipe Rolls, 18 Henry 
II. p. 32 ; SwjfflTMAW, 1.41,129,132). Roger, 
Robert, William, and Simon le Poor ere all 
said to have taken part in the conquest of 
Ireland. Roger Poer is drat mentioned as a 
handsome and noblo youth who took part in 
tho invasion of Ulster under John do Oourci 
q. v.] in 1177, and won distinction at Hie 
buttle of Down. Afterwards he obtained 
lands in Ossory, and was governor of Leiglilin 
under Hugh do Lacy, first lord of Meath [q, v.] 
Payment was made for his expenses ingoing 
to Ireland in 1186 (ib. i. 86). In the same year 
he was killed, with many of his followers, 
while fighting in Ossory (Gib. Oambe, Ex- 
puynatio ITibemica, ap. Op. iv. 841, 364, 887 ; 
Book ofllowth, pp. 8 1-4). Ho had married 
a niece of Sir Amory do S. Laurence (ib. p. 88). 
There is a charier of his in the 1 Ohnrtulary of 
St. Mary, Dublin,’ i. 262. 

Robhbt lb Poer ( Jl . 1100) was ono of the 
marshals in tho court of Henry II. Ho ac- 
counts for lands in Yorkshire, 1106-7, and 
had charge of the forest of Galtris in that 
county in 1169 and 1172, He is mentioned 
in the royal service in 1171, and apparently 
accompanied Henry on his Irish expedition 
(Pipe Rolls, Henry IT. esp. 18, pp. 32, 66). 
In 1174 he was in charge of Brabanqon mer- 
cenaries who were being sent home from Eng- 
land (Eytos, Itinerary of Henry II, p. 188), 
In 1170 he was one of four knights sent into 
Ireland by the king, and was made oustos of 
Waterford, his territory including all tho 
land between Waterford and the water of 
Lismore, and Ossory. Giraldus, who colls him 


a marcher lord, blames him as'tam ignobilis, 
tarn strenuitate earens ’ ( Op. iv. 362-8) . Pie 
was still in charge of Waterford in 1179 (ib. 
iv. 65) SwissrsiAN, i. 68). In 1188, when 
returning with Ralph Fraser from a pilgri- 
mage to St. James of Compostulln , ho was 
seized by Count Raymond of Toulouse. 
Riohard, tkefuture king, who was then Count 
of Poitou, would pay no ransom for the 
knights, declaring that Raymond’s conduct 
in seizing pilgrims was an outrage. Philip 
Augustus ordered Raymond to surrender his 
prisoners, hut Raymond refused, and thus tho 
incident led to Richard's invasion of Toulouse 
in 1188 (Greta Ilrnrici, ii. 36). Robert 
occurs as witness to a charter in Ireland be- 
tween 1186 and 1 194. Ileis said to have been 
an ancestor of the Poers, barons of Dunoyle, 
of the Poers, barons le Poer and Coroghmore, 
and of Eustace le Poer, viscount Baltinglas, 
in the time of HenTy VHI. IIo may he the 
father of that Robort Poer who was one of 
the great Irish nobles in 1221, and died before 
November 1228, having a son and heir, John 
lePoer(SwBDrMA.N, i. 1001, 1636,28 10, 3014). 

Of other members of the family, William 
and Simon Ib Poer were brothers ( Chart. St. 
Mary, Dublin, i.4, 21). William was governor 
of Waterford abouL 1180 (Gut, Cam Bit. iv. 
361), and is mentioned as crossing to Ireland 
in 11 84-6, and his name occurs ns late as 1200 
(SwECTMAW, i. 76, 129, 132; Chart. St. Mary, 
i. 114, 11 6, 123, 120). Roger, Robert, Wi'l- 
liara, and Simon mny all havo bpen brothers. 
Ranulblu Pom (d. 1182), who held land in 
Shropshire, and was killed by theW elsh when 
sheriff of Gloucestershire in 1182, may have 
been of an elder generation ( Greta llenriei, i. 
851 ; Evi05?,I'£i?!i’)Yrry,pp. 186,193). Wai.tub 
lb Pobb (Jl, 1220) was another member of the 
family, who was omployed in various missions 
in Warwickshire and Worcestershire in 1216. 
IIo was sheriff of Devonshire in 1222, and a 
collector of the fifteenth in Worcestershire in 
1220. In the lasty oar he was a justice itine- 
rant in Gloucestershire, aud in 1227 held the 
same post for the counties of Oxford, Here- 
ford, Stafford, and Salop (Pat. Rolls, p. 128; 
Close Rolls, i. 226, 449, ii. 146, 161, 206). 

[Giraldus Cambrentis, Expugnatio Ilibernioa 
in voi. iv. of the Rolls adit.; Gesta Henrioi, 
ascribed to Benedict Abbas ; Book of Howth in 
Calendar of the Carew MSS ; Ey ton’s Court and 
Itinerary of Henry H; Pipe Rolls for Henry Jl 
(Pipe Rolls Soe.); Sweotman’s Cal ndar of Docu- 
ments relating to Ireland, vol. i. ; Foss’s Judges 
of England, ii. 446; G. B. O.’s Complete Peer- 
age, vi. 269.] 0. L. K. 

POGSON, NORMAN ROBERT (1829- 
1801), astronomer, son of George Owen Pog- 
son of Nottingham, was born in that town 
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on 23 March 1820. Acting under tlia atb ica 
of Mr. J. R. Hind, foreign secretary of the 
Boynl Astronomical Society, Pogson, in 1847, 
at the age of eighteen, calculated the orbits 
of two comets. During the three following 
years sevoral other comets and the recently 

discovered minorplanetlris, elaimedhis atten- 
tion. This led to his appointment as on assis- 
tant at the South. Villa Observatory, London. 
After a short stay there he obtained the post 
of assistant at the Radeliiie Observatory, Ox- 
ford, in 1852, and it was here that he began 
his course of discoveries, which soon made 
him known as a first-class observer. While at 
Oxford, between 1860 and 1857, he discovered 
four minor planets: Amphitrite, 2 March 
1864 ; Isis, 23 May 1860 ; Ariadne, 16 April 
1867 j Hestia, 16 Aug. 1867. Bor the dis- 
covery of Isis he was awarded the Lalando 
medal of the French Academy. 

Much of his lime at Oxford was devoted 
to variable stars, but the archives of the Rarl- 
eliffo Observatory between 1862 and 1868 
show that the more ordinary work was in 
no way neglected. In 1864 he assisted at the 
famous experiments for determining the mean 
density of the earth, conducted by Sir George 
Airy, the astronomer-royal at the Horton 
Colliery. Airy accorded him his hearty 
thanks, and remained his cordial Mend 
through life. 

In 1869 Pogson was appointed director of 
the Hartwell Observatory belonging to John 
Lee (1783-1866) [q. v.] Thera his time was 
spent in the study of variable and double 
stars, the search for asteroids, and the forma- 
tion of star charts. During the two years he 
remained at Hartwell the ‘ Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Sooiety ’ for 1 80 0- 
1800 contain fourteen papers from his pen 
regarding variable stars and minor planets, 
while he communicated several papers to the 
British Association, and made some valuable 
contributions to the ‘ Speculum Hartwellia- 
num.’ In October 1860 he was appointed by 
Sir Charles Wood, secretary of state for In- 
dia, government astronomer at Madras, Sir 
John Herschel wrote at this timeof his ‘ con- 
spicuous zeal, devotion to and great success 
in the science of astronomy j ’ and 0. Piazzi 
Smyth bore testimony to his ‘unwearied 
diligence, enthusiastic zeal, and signal suc- 
cess.’ 

Pogson reached Madras early in 1861, full 
of high hopes as to the work he would ac- 
complish. He soon discovered another minor 

E lanetj which he named A eia, as being tho 
rst discovered by on observer in that con- 
tinent. Between 1861 and 1868 he discovered 
no less than five minor planets, and seven 
variable stars were added to his list of dis- 


coveries between 1862 and 1805, and on 
eighth in 1877. The chief work carried on 
by Pogson at tho Madras Obsorvulory was 
twofold : first, the preparation of a star cata- 
logue, for which 6 1,10 L observations wore 
made between 1862 and 1887 ; secondly, the 
formation of a variable star atlas, begun at 
Oxford in 1863, and carried on with remark- 
able perseverance. Tho catalogues, which 
were to accompany tho atlas, contained I he 
positions of upwards of sixty thousand stars, 
observed ontivelyby Pogson himself. Un- 
happily they are still unpublished. Pogson 
observed the total eclipse of tho suu on 
18 Aug. 1808 at Masulipalnm, and was the 
first to observe tho bright lino spectrum of 
the Corona. 

Eta remained for thirty yours governmont 
astronomer at Madras anil, during tho whole 
of that time lie took no leave. Ilis dovo- 
tion to his science and his tmxioty to publish 
Iris works induced liim to roinain so long 
that liis health at last failed, and liu died at 
his post in Juno 1801 in his Bixty-tliird year. 
He was a fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, and tho Indian government nomi- 
nal ed him a companion of tho Indian Empire. 

Pogson’s chief interest as nil astronomer 
lay in observations with tho aquatoroal and 
meridian circle, and in the uso of theso in- 
struments ho had few equals As an obsorvor 
only one or two contemporaries could oqual 
him. Inall,he discovered nino minor planets 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, and 
twenty-one new variable stars. Ilo had an 
exhaustive knowledge of the liloroturo of 
his subjoet. 

His tat wife, whom ho married in 1840 
at the early age of twonty, was Eliza both 
Ambrose, who died in 1800, leaving a largo 
family. On 26 Oct. 1883 ho married Edith. 
Louisa Stopford, daughter of Lioulonaul- 
colonel Charles W Sibley of tho 04th regi- 
ment, and by her had three children, ouo of 
whom died in infancy. 

[Royal Astronomical Soeiol.y’a Tmvmotions, 
1891 ; private information.] II. M. V. 

POINGDESTRE, JEAN (1600-101)1), 
writer on the laws and history of Jersey, 
born in the parish of St. Saviour iu the island 
ofJorsey,and baptised on 10 April 1009, was 
the eldest son of Edward Poingdestro,hy liis 
second wife, Pauline Ahior. Ilo was umong 
the first to obtain one of tho scholarships 
founded at Oxford by Oharlos I on behalf of 
J ersey student s, and in 1630 was oloctod a fol- 
low of ExetorOollego, Oxford. Ilo was alwaya 
considered an accomplished classical scholar, 
and held the fellowship till 1048, when he 
was ejected by the parliamentary parly. 
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Meanwhile he received an appointment 
under Lord Dighy, and on the outbreak of 
the civil wars returned to Jersey, whero he 
took part, under Sir Georgs do Carteret, in 
the defence of Elizabeth Castle against the 
parliamentarians, After the capitulation of 
this fortress in 1061 he went into voluntary 
exile until tho Restoration. In January 
10G8-9 the bailin' of Jersey nominated him 
his lieutenant, and he also became jurat. 
In 1070, however, ho resigned his appoint- 
ment of lieutenant-bailiff in deference to 
complaints which were made of tho uncon- 
stitutional way in. which he had been ap- 
pointed jurat, but he retained this latter 
post until his death. During the last years 
of his life he occupied himself chiefly in 
preparing various works relating to the 
history and laws of Jersey. lie died in 
1691. 

Poingdeslre's history of Jersey (* Ctesarea, 
or a Discourse of the Island of Jersey’), 
written in 1682, and presented by the author 
to James TI, is one of tho most accurate 
works on the island, and forms the basis of 
all that is trustworthy in Falle's 4 History of 
Jorsey.’ But it is as a commentator on the 
laws and customs of Jorsey that Poing- 
dcstre deserves chief commendation j and his 
works on this subject are superior to those 
of Philip La Gayt [q. v.] In so far as they 
rolale to tho law on real property his 4 Oom- 
mentaircs anr l’Ancienno Coutume do Nor- 
mandie,’ and ‘Oominentaires sur la Cofltume 
RAformAe de Normandie,’ are of the highest 
authority. In 1686 Poingdestro was nomi- 
nated one of the committee commissioned to 
draw up an abstract of the charters granted 
by various monarohs to the inhabitants of 
Jorsey, and this work, known as 1 Les Pri- 
vileges do l’llo,’ is still extant in manu- 
script . 

[Ahier's Tableaux JJistoriques de la Civilisa- 
tion 4 .Torsay, p. 342 ; La Q-oyt’s Works, Profiles 
and vol iv. p. 06 also MS.; FaUe’sITist. of Jersey 
(Duroll's ad.), p. 270; La Croix’s Los Etats, p. 
fi8j Payno’s Armorial of Jorsey; Ootnmihsionors’ 
Report,’ Jersey, 1860; preftico to ' Caesarea,’ 
SooiAtA Jersiaise, 1889.] P. L. M. 

POJNS. [SoePoYNTZ.] 

POINTER, JOHN (1668-1764), anti- 
quary, horn at Alkorfon, Oxfordshire, on 
19 May 1668, olaimed to be descondod from 
Sir William Pointer of Whitohuroh, Hamp- 
shire. IliB father, also called John, was 
rector of Allcerton from 1 603 till liis death in 
1 710, and his mother was Elizabeth (d. 3709), 
daughter of John Ilobol, a London merchant, 
lie was educated first at Banbury grammar 
school, and then at Preston school, Norlli- 

vol, xvt. 


amptonshire, and matriculated from Merton 
College, Oxford, on 24 Jan. 1086-7. He 
graduatod B.A. 1091, and M.A. 1694. 

Pointer took holy orders, being ordained 
deacon on 24 Deo. 1093, and priest on 23 Sept. 
1694, and from 1693 until ho resigned the 
office in 1722 he was chaplain to his college. 
Ho was instituted in September 1694 to the 
rectory of Slapton, Northamptonshire, which 
he retained for his life. He was lord of the 
manor of Kere&ley in Warwickshire, and in 
December 1722 he came into other property 
in the parish. He died on 10 Jan. 1764 in 
the house of his niece, Mrs. Bradborne of 
Chesterton in Worfield, Shropshire, and was 
buried in the chancel of Worfield parish 
ehurcli on 19 Jan. A tablet, now m the 
north aisle, was erected to his memory. 

Pointer was author of : 1. 4 An Account 
of a Roman pavement lately found at Stuns- 
field, Oxfordshire,’ 1713; dedicated to Dr. 
Holland, warden of Merton College. When 
it was censured as ‘a mean performance,’ 
Pointer vindicated it in an advertisement 
containing laudatory references to it from 
Bishop White Kennett, Dr. Musgvave, and 
others. 2. 4 Chronological History of Eng- 
land,’ 1714, 2 vols. Very complete in de- 
scription of events occurring after 1600. It 
was intended that tho narrative should end 
with the peace of Utrecht, and it was all 
printed, but the second volume was not pub- 
lished until after the death, of Queon Anne, 
when the history was brought down to her 
death, although the index only ran to the 
earlier date. Six supplements, each con- 
taining the incidents of a year, and the last 
two with the name of 4 Mr. Broclcwel ’ on 
the title-page, carried it on to the close 
of July 1720. For his share in thiB com- 
pilation Pointer reoeived from Lintot, on 
24 Deo. 1718, the sum of 104. 16s. (Nichols, 
Lit . Anecdotes, viii. 209). 3. 4 Miscellanea 
in usum juventutis Academic®,’ 1718. It 
contained the characters, chronology, and a 
catalogue of the classic authors with in- 
structions for reading them, pagan mytho- 
logy, Latin exercises, and the corrections of 
palpable mistakes by English historians. 
4, 1 A Rational Account of the Weather,’ 
1723 ; 2nd ed, corrected and much enlarged, 
1788. It was pointed out in the 1 Gentle- 
man's Magazine,’ 1748 (pp. 266-6), that this 
volume supplied the groundwork of 4 The 
Shepherd of Banbury s Rules to judge of 
tho Weather, by John Olaridge, shepherd.’ 
6, 4 Brit anniaRomana, or Roman antiquities 
in Britain, viz., coins, camps, and public 
roads, ’1724. 6. 1 Britannia Triiimphans, or an 
Historical Account of some of the most signal 
Naval Victories obt ainod by the English over 
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the Spaniards/ 1748. 7. ‘ Oxonienais Aca- 
demia, or the Antiquities and Curiosities of 
the University of Oxford,’ 1740 ; the manu- 
script is in Rawlinson MS. B. No. 405, at 
the Bodleian Library, It contains much 
curious detail on the history of the several 
colleges. Two gifts by him to the Bodleian 
Library are set out on page 148 (of. Maoray, 
Annals of JDodl. Libr. 2nd edit. pp. 222-8) 
[see Buoklch, Benjamin]. 

J. E. T. Lovodayf who communicataf portions 
from them to Notes and Queries, 6th ser. vii. 
32G, 366. An extract from an old manuscript 
history of his family and connections, taken hy 
himself from wills and other documents, was 
inserted in that periodical (6th ser, x. 622) hy 
Mr. John Hamorton Crump of Malvern Wells, 
and was subsequently printed in eatenso in the 
Genealogist (iii. 101-7, 232-40). Particulars of 
his life were given by Pointer to Dr, Diehard 
Dawlinson, and aro now at the Bodleian Library, 
Bawlinson MSS. J. 4Lo, 1, fol. 274, and J. fob 4, 
fol.224. See also Pooler's Alumni Oxon.; Baker's 
Northamptonshire, ii. 102; Coxo’s Catalogue 
MSS. in Collegiis Oxon. ; information from the 
Dev. E. P. Nicholas of Worfleld.] W. P. O. 

POINTER, WILLIAM (Jl, 1024), poet. 
[See Kidley.] 

POITIERS, PniLIP os (d. 1208 f), 
bishop of Durham. [See Philip.] 

POKERIDGE, RICHARD (1090 P- 
1769), inventor of the musical glasses. [See 
POCKBTCn.] 

POL (<f. 678), Saint. [See Paul.] 

POLACK, JOEL SAMUEL (1807- 
1882), trader, and author of works on New 
Zealand, was horn in London of Jewish 
parents on 28 March 1807. In early life he 
appears to have travelled both in Europe 
and America, to have done some work as 
an artist, and to have served under the war 
office in Africa in the commissariat and ord- 
nance departments. In 1881 he emigrated 
to New Zealand, and, after living for a year 
at Hokianga, moved to the Bay of Islands, 
a settlement still in its infancy. There he 
opened a ship-chandler's store in connection 
with a broker’s business at Sydney. He paid 
long visits to Sydney, for four or five months 
at a time, and travelled much about New Zea- 
land. He learned theMaorilangunge, gained 
the confidence of the natives, and purchased 
about eleven hundred acres of land. In May 
1887 he returned to London. Next year he 
was a proininont witness before the select 
committee of the House of Lords on New 
Zealand. But his veracity being impugned 
by a writer in the ‘ Times,' Polaolc brought 


an action against the ‘ Times, ’ and on 
2 July 1839 secured a verdict, with 100b 
damages. 

In 1888 Polack published 'New Zealand : 
a Narrative of Travels and Adventures.’ It 

g ained the notice of Robert Montgomery 
fartin [q, v,], editor of the ‘Colonial Maga- 
zine/ wlio in 1888 proposed him as a member 
of the newly formed Colonial Society or Lon- 
don. A second and more ambitious work by 
Polaolc, ‘Manners and Customs of tho Now 
Zealanders,' waB published in London in 
1840 (2 vols.) This book furnishes one of 
the earliest accounts of the natives of Now 
Zealand, and displays considerable erudition 
and capacity for observation; the illustra- 
tions were drawn hy tho author. 

Polaolc lived for a time with a sistor in 
Piccadilly, but eventually wont to tho United 
States, and settled in San Francisco, whore 
he married the widow of William Hart, who 
had also been a sol t lor in New Zealand, 
no died in San Francisco on 17 April 
1882. 

[Follicle’s evidence before soloet committee of 
House of Lords on New Zealand, 1838; prefaces 
of Folaek’s workb; TimcB, 2 July 1830, report of 
Polack v. Lawson ; information obtained through 
tho agent-general for New Zealimrt.J O. A. 11. 

POLDING, JOHN BEDE (1704-1877), 
first Roman catholic archbishop of Sydney, 
was born in Liverpool on 18 Nov. J 79 1. Left 
an orphan early, lio was adopted hy his re- 
lative, Dr. Brewer, president ol' the English 
Benedictines. He was sent at cloven years old 
to be oducatod at Acton Burnell, tlio hend- 
uarters of the Benedictines. On Hi July 
810 ho joined tho Donadioliuo order, bocaino 
a priest in Muroli 1819, and was at one.o ap- 
pointed tut or at St . Gregory’s Collage, 1 )own- 
sidflj in Ireland. Many of his pupils were 
distinguished in lator lifo. In his devotion 
tothe work Polding declined the seoof Madras 
in 1833. 

On tho decision to erect tho vicariat o-ajio- 
stolic of Australia into a bishopric, Polding 
was select od for tho office, aticl eonsorratod 
bishop of nioro-Cnssaroa on 29 JunolffiM. 
In September 1 836 ho arrived in Sydney anil 
devoted himself to the organisation of tho 
new diocese. In 1841 lie revisit, od England, 
and thonce went to Rome, whore ho was 
employod on a special mission to Malta, made 
a count of the holy Roman empire, and a 
bishop-assistant to tho papal throne. ITo was 
appointed archbishop of Sydney on 10 April 

Polding’s return os an archbishop roused 
n storm among members of tho church of 
England in Australia, hut his calm and eon- 
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eiLiatoi'y demeanour gradually disarmed op- 
position. 

I 11 1810-8, in 1851-6, and again in 1865- 
18(36, Folding visited Europe to further the 
interests of liis »ee and bring out new helpers, 
lie was constantly traversing the remotest 
parts of his dioceae, which included Tas- 
mania, and won the admiration and devotion 
of clergy and laity. In 1871 he left for 
Europe to attend the oecumenical council, 
but his health broke down at Aden, and he 
returned to Sydney. lie diod on 16 March 
1877 at the Sacred Heart Presbytery, Dar- 
lingliurst, Sydney. 

[Melbourne Argus, 17 March 1877 ; Heaton’s 
Australian Dictionary of Dates,] 0. A. H. 

POLE, ARTHUR (1631-1570 f), con- 
spirator, born in 1531, was the eldest son of 
Sir Geoffrey Pole [q. v.] and his wife Con- 
Btance, daughter of Sir John Pakunham. He 
has been commonly confused with his uncle 
Arthur, probably second son of Margaret Pole, 
countess of Salisbury [q, v.], and brother of 
Cardinal Pole. lie was educated under the 
cave of Gentian nervet, a friend of Thomas 
Lupset [q. v.], and of Geoffrey and Reginald 
Pa Le. His father and his uncle the cardinal died 
within a few days of each other in November 
1558, and in December 1559 Arthur wrote, 
apparently to Cecil, complaining that his 
uncle had done nothing for him, and offering 
his services to Queen Elizabeth. This offor 
was not accepted, and Pole was soon en- 
tangled in treasonable proceedings. Before 
the end of the year the attentions paid to 
Pole by the English catholics irritated Eliza- 
beth, and in September 1662 De Quadra 
wrote to Philip that Pole was about to leave 
England on the pretext of religion, * hut the 
truth is that he is going to try his fortune, 
and protend to tho crown.’ lie was persuadod 
that , as a descendant of Edward IV’a brother, 
the DukeofClarence, his claim to theEnglish 
throne waB ns good as that of Mary Quoen 
of Scots. Through 0110 Fortescue, who had 
mavriod his sister, ho proposed toDe Quadra 
to enter tho Spanish service, but the Spanish 
ambassador thought littlo of his capacity or 
hisclahns,andPolonexl applied totheFrench 
ambassador, Do Foix. But France was not 
likely to support a rival to Mary, and Polo 
agreed to forego his olaim to the crown on 
condition that he was created Duke of Cla- 
rence. It was wildly suggested that Mary 
might marry his younger brother Edmund 
(1641-1570 P). 

Arthur and Edmund wore encouraged m 
their project by the prediction of onePrestal, 
an astrologer, that Queen Elizabeth would 
die in 1 563, and they plotted to raise a force 


in the Welsh marches to support Mary’B claim. 
They also applied to the Duke of Guise for aid. 
He apparently held out hopes to them, and 
they were on the point of taking shipfor France 
in October 1562 whim they were arrested near 
the Tower. They wore examined by the 
council, but no further steps were taken until 
after the meeting of parliament in the follow- 
ing January. On 26 Feb. 1362-3 they were 
found guilty of treason ; hut, in consideration 
of then* youth and the futility of the plot, 
they were not executed. They were impri- 
soned in the Beauchamp Tower, Edmund in 
the upper, and Arthur in the lower room. 
They both carved inscriptions on the walls, 
which still remain. Edmund's is signed 
‘ jEt. 21 E. Poole, 1502,’ and Arthur’s ‘ A.D. 
1608^ Arthur Poole, AS suae 37, A. P.’ Both 
died in the Tower, probably in 1670. They 
were alive in January of that year, hut 
both are omiLted from their mother's will, 
dated 1 2 Aug. 167 0, where Thomas, the second 
sou, is described as the eldest. Froude, oil 
the authority of one of De Quadra’s letters, 
states that Arthur married a daughter of the 
Earl of Northumberland, but no reference 
to this match is to be found in the peer- 
ages. 

[Cal. of Papers preserved at Simancos, passim ; 
Out State Papers, Dam. 15 11-80, p. HO, For. 1.302 
No. 070, 1688 No. 41; Ilurl. MS. 421 ; Strypo's 
Annals, 1 . i. 5 10, 566; Eccl.Mem. u.ii.87; Wood's 
Atlienns Oxon.i. 116; Sandford’s Genealog. Hist. 

S , 446 ; Dngdalo’s Baronage j Phillips’s Life of 
ardiT>al Polo; Bloxam’s Itog. Magdnlon Coll, 
Oxford, iv. 152; Allan's Court of Eliz. i. 361; 
Hspworth Dixon’s Her Mnjcsty’s Tower, ed. 1860, 

? p, 2, 241-4; Pike's Hist, of Crime, ii. 37-9; 

'roudo anilLingard’s Histories ; Sussex Arehmol. 
Collections, xxi. 86-7; Notos and Queries, 3rd 
sen viit. 49.] A. F. P. 

POLE, Sm CHARLES MORIOE (1757- 
1880), admiral of the fleet, bom on 18 Jan. 
1757, was second son of Reginald Pole of 
Stoke Damerell in Devonshire, and great- 
grandson of Sir John Pole of Shute, third 
baronet, and of his wife Anne, daughter of 
Sir William Morioe [q.v.] In January 1770 
he entered the Royal Academy in Portsmouth 
Dockyard, and twoyearB later was appointed 
to tho Thames frigate, with Captain William 
Looker [q. v.l In December 1773 he was 
moved into the Salisbury, of 50 guns, going 
out to the East Indies with the broad pen- 
nant of Commodore Sir Edward Hughes 
[q, v.], by whom he waspromoted on28 July 
1777 to be lieutenant of the Seahorse, In the 
foil owing year he was moved to tho liipon, 
carrying the broad pennant of Sir Edward 
Yernon [q. v,], and in her took part in the 
rencounter with M. Tronjoly on 0 Aug. He 
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afterwards commanded a party of seamen 
landed for the siege of Pondicherry, and on 
the surrender of the place, on 17 Oct. 1778, 
■was promoted to the command of the Cor- 
morant sloop, in which he returned to Eng- 
land with Vernon’s despatches. On 22 March 
1779, ten days after his arrival, he was ad- 
vanced to post rank, and appointed to the 
Britannia, with Rear-admiral George Darby 

S . v.] In July 1780 ho was moved into the 
ussar frigate, which he took out to North 
America, but she was lost, by the fault of 
the pilot, in endeavouring to pass through 
Hell Gate. Pole was fully acquitted by a 
court-martial, and was sent home with des- 
patches. lie was then appointed to the 
Sucoess, of 82 guns, and in March 1782 was 
sent out to Gibraltar, in charge of the 
Vernon store-ship. By the way, on the 18th, 
he fell in with the Spanish Santa Catalina, 
of 84 guns, said to have been the largest 
frigate then afloat. As sho had also a poop, 
she was at first supposed to he a ship or the 
line ; it was only when Pole, determining at 
all risks to save the Vernon, gallantly closod 
with the Spaniard, that he discovered sho 
was only a frignte, though of considerably 
superior force. He, however, engaged and, 
after two hours’ close action, captured her. 
lie had partly refitted her, in the hope of 
taking her in, when, on UielSth, a squadron 
of ships of war came in sight, and sooner 
than let her fall into the enemy's hands he 
set her on fire. When too late it was found 
that the strange sail were English. During 
the peace Pole commanded the Crown guard- 
ship for three years. In 1788 he was ap- 
pointed groom of the bedchamber to the 
Duke of Clarence. In the Spanish armament 
of 1790 he commanded tho Melampus fri- 
gate, stationed off Brest to report any move- 
ment of the French ships ; in 1791 he was 
moved to the Illustrious of 74 guns, and 
again, in 1793, to the Colossus, in which he 
went out to the Mediterranean, and was pre- 
sent nt the occupation of Toulon, under the 
command of Lord Ilood. In 1794 the Co- 
lossus returned to England, and joined the 
Channel fleet under Lord Howe. 

On 1 June 1795 Pole was promoted to be 
rear-admiral, and in November, in (he Co- 
lossus, sailed for the "West Indies as second 
in command, under Sir Hugh Cloburry 
Christian [q. v,], with whom he returned to 
England in October 1766. In March 1797 
lie was appointed first captain of the Royal 
George, or, as it would now bo called, captain 
of the fleet, with Lord Bridport [see Hood, 
Alexander, Viscount Beidpoet], In 1790, 
with liis flag in the Royal George, he com- 
manded a squadron detached against some 


Spanish skips in Basque roads, which wore 
found to be too far in under the batteries of 
the Isle of Aix to be attacked with advan- 
tage. In the following year hu won! out to 
Newfoundland as oommandor-in-cliiof, re- 
turning on his promotion to the rank of vice- 
admiral, on 1 Jan. 1801. In the following 
June he relieved Lord Nelson in command of 
the fleet in the Baltic, Tho work had, how- 
ever, been practically finished before lib 
arrival, and little remained for him to do 
except to bring the fleet homo. On 1 2 Sept, 
he was created a baronet. Ho was than sent, 
in command off Cadiz, where he remained 
till the peace. In 1802 he was returned to 
parliament as member for Newark, and en- 
tered zealously on his dutios. Ho was made 
an admiral in tlio Trafalgar promotion of 
9 Nov. 1805, but had no further service 
afloat. From 1803 to 1800 he was chairman 
of the commission on naval abuses [see 
Dundas, IlnNitr, first Vihooiint Mejivixt.uJ, 
and in 1 800 became one of tho lords of tho 
admiralty. From 180(1 to 1818 he wasfil.P. 
for Plymouth, taking an active inimical in 
all measures connected with naval admini- 
stration, and speaking with the freedom of a 
man independent of party. On 20 Feb. 1818 
he was nominated a G.O.B. On tho acces- 
sion of William IV ho was appointed master 
of the robes, end was promoted to be ad- 
miral of tho fleet on 22 .1 nly 1830. IIo died 
at Denham Abbey, Hertfordshire, on 0 Sept. 
1830. 

Pole married, in 1792, Tlonriette, third 
daughter of John Goddard, a Rotterdam 
merchant, of Woodford llall, Essex, and 
niece of ‘the rich Mr. Hope of Rotterdam | ’ 
but, dying without male issue, tho baronetcy 
becamo extinct. ITis portrait by Boeohcy 
has bean engraved. 

[Marshall’s Royal Naval Biogr. i. 80 ; Nav.il 
Chronicle (with a portrait aftor NorLhcoto), xxl. 
26C; Ruffe's Naval Biogr. ii, 125); Pantheon of 
tho Aga, ii. 158 ; Foster's "Bnronotngo, s.n. Polo of 
Shnte. There are many casual notions of him in 
Nicolas's Dos patches and Lotlors of Lord Nelson 
(soo index).] J. K. L. 

POLE, DAVID (d. 1 538), bishop of Pot cr- 
borough, appears as a follow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, in 1520. Ho devoted him- 
self to civil law. and graduated B Oau.L, on 
2 July 1526 and D.Oan.L. on 17 Feb. 1527- 
1628. In 1529 he becamo an advocate in 
Doctors’ Commons. He was connected with 
the diocese of Lichflold, where ho held many 
preferments, first undor Bishop Geoffrey 
Blyth, and then undor Bishop Rowland Lee. 
lie was made prebondary of Tachbvook in 
Lichfield Cathedral on 1 1 April 1081, arch- 
deacon of Salop in April 1533, and arch- 
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deacon of Derby on 8 Jan. 1612-3. He had 
reviouslv recen od the high appointment of 
ean of the arches and vicar-gencral of the 
archbishop of Canterbury on If Nov. 1540, 
A conscientious adherent of the Homan ca- 
tholic faith, he occupied several positions of 
importance during Alary’s reign. In her first 
year he acted as vicar-general of the bishop 
of Lichfield (Richard Sampson) and commis- 
sioner for the deprivation of married priests 
(Stbype, Memorials,*? ol. iii. pt. i. p. 168), and 
in his capacity of archdeacon he sat on the 
commission for the deprivation of Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer, and the restoration of 
Bonner and other deprived bishops (ib. p, 36). 
lie stood high hi the favour of Cardinal 
Pole, eaid to be a relative, who appointed 
him his vicar-general (ib. p. 476). During 
the vacancy of the see of Lichfield on Bishop 
Sampson’s death in 1664, he was appointed 
commissary for the diocese. In the early 
art of the same year he took part in the cau- 
enmation of Hooper and Taylor (ib. pp. 288, 
200). On 26 April 1666 he was appointed 
on the commission to inquire after heretics, 
and to proceed against them. On the death 
of John Chambers, the first bishop of the 
newly formed diocese of Peterborough, the 
queen sont letters commondatory to Paul IV 
in Pole’s favour. He was consecrated at 
Chiswick on 1 6 Aug. 1667 by Nicholas Heath 
[q. v.j, archbishop of York. Hardly a month 
elapsed before he proved his zeal against heresy 
byeanctioning the mo rtyrdom of John Kurdo, 
a proteBtant shoemaker of Systou, who was 
burnt at Northampton on 20 Sept. 1667 (Pose, 
Acte and. Monuments, iii. 71). The death of 
Mary cau8edacomplete change in his position. 
Ha woe regarded with well-deserved respeot 
by Elizabeth, who put him in the first abortive 
commission for the consecration of Parker ae 
archbishop, 9 Sept. 1659 (Stryfe, Parker, 
i. 106). In the same year he, with Bonner 
and two other prelates, signed Archbishop 
Heath’s letter of remonstrance to Elizabeth, 
begging her to return to the catholic faith 
(Steypb, Annals, vol. i. pt. i. p. 217). His 
refusal, in common with his brothor bishops, 
to take the oath under the act of supremacy 
was followed by his deprivation; but he was 
treated with great leniency by the queen as 
'an. ancient and grave person and very quiet 
subject,’ and was allowed to live on parole 
in London or the suburbs, having no ‘ other 
gaoler than his own promise ’ (Puller, 
Church Hist. iv. 281). He was ‘ courteously 
treated by all parsons among whom he lived, 
and at last ’ died 1 on one of his farms in a 
good old age,’ in May or J uno 1 668 (Hbxlyn, 
Hist, cf Reformation, anno 1569; Strytd, 
Annals, vol. i. pt, i. pp. 214, 411), His pro- 


perty he left to his friends, with the excep- 
tion of his books on law and theology, which 
he bequeathed to his college, All Souls’. 

[Wood’s A theme, ii 801, Fasti, i. 74, 77, 78 , 
Foster’s Alumni Oxan. 1600-1714; Strypo, Me- 
morials, roi, iii. pt. i. pp 36, 1G8, 268, 290, 473, 
476-7, ptai.p. 26, Annals, vol, i.pti.pp. 206, 214, 
217, 411, pt. ii. p. 2G, Cranmer, i. 4S9, Parker, i. 
106; JAnsdowno MS. 980 f. 283 ; Gtmtan’n His- 
tory of Peterborough, pp. 69,70 ; Coote’s Civilians, 
p. 26 ; Dixon’s Church History, iv. 48, 603, 796.) 

' E. V. 

POLE, ED5IUND de ia, Earl or Suf- 
folk (1472 P-1613), was the second son of 
John da la Pole, second dukoof Suffolk [q. v.l, 
hy his wife Elizabeth, sister of Edward IV. 
About 1481 Edward sent him to Oxford, 
mainly to hear a divinity lecture he had 
lat ely founded. Tho university wrote two 
fulsome letters to the king, thanking him for 
the favour he had done them in sending 
thither a lad whose precocity, they declared, 
seemed to have something of inspiration in it. 
Tho family owed much to Riohard III, who 
made Edmund a knight of the Bath at his 
coronation on 4 July 1483 (Hoiiitsiied, iii. 
733). He, with his father, was also pre- 
sent at the coronation of Elizabeth, quBen 
of Henry VII, on 26 Nov. 1487 (Luland, 
Colleotajiea, iv. 229, 230, ed. 1770), and was 
frequently at court during tho next two 
yeare. 

In 1491 hie father diod. Edmund, the 
eldest surviving son, had not attained his 
majority, and was the king’s ward ( Rolls of 
Pari. vi. 477). He ought still to have suc- 
ceeded to his father’s title, but, his inheri- 
tance being seriously diminished hy tho act of 
attainder against his late brother [see Pole, 
John de la, Earl of Lincoln, 1464 P-1487], 
he n greed with the king by indenture, dated 
20 Neb, 1498 (presumably the date at which 
he came of age), to forego the title of duke 
and content himself with that of Earl of 
Suffolk on the king restoring to him a por- 
tion of tho forfeited property — not indeed as 
a gift, but in exchange for a sum of 6,000 1. 
to he paid by yearly instalments of 200Z. 
during his mother’s life and of 4007. after 
hor death. This arrangement was ratified in 
tho parliament of October 1495 (Rolls of 
Pari. vi. 474-7). Henry’s skill at driving a 
hard bargain was never more apparent. But 
in the parliamentary confirmation of the in- 
denture ho showed himself gracious enough 
to restore to the impoverished nobleman Me 
‘ chief place ’ in the city of London, in the 
parish of St. Laurence Pultney, which by 
the agreement itself the earl had conceded 
to tho king (ib. p. 470). 

In October 1492 Suffolk was at the siege 
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of Boulogne (Chronicle of Calais, p. 2). On of the. Earl of Warwick, which happened 
9 Nov. 1494 he was tho leading challenger immediately after, did no l reassure ktm. It 
at Westminster in the tournament at the seemed as if the house of York were to bo 
creation of Prince Henry as Duke of York, extirpated to secure the Tudor throne, 
and was presented on the second day with On 6 May 1GQ0, however, he witnessed at 
‘a ring of gold with a diamond’ as a prize. Canterbury tho Icing’s confirmation of the 
In 1496, on Michaelmas day, he received treaty for tho marriage of Prince Arthur 
the king, who was on his way from "Wood- with Catherine oi Arragon (Kyjimh, xii. 
stock to Windsor, at his seat at Ewelmo 763, 1st edit.), and six days later ho followed 
(Mxcerpta Historica, p. 105). The par- tho king to Calais to tho mooting with tho 
liament which confirmed his agreement with Archduke Philip. He ret timed to England, 
the king assembled in the following month, hut having hoard that tho Emperor Muxi- 
and he was one of the lords appointed triers milieu, who had an old grudge against 
of petitions from Gascony ana foreign parts Ilunry VII, would gladly help one of tlio 
(Molls of Pari. vi. 468). It was probably in blood of Edward IV to gain tho English 
1490 that he was made a knight of the Garter throne, he in August T6GI repaired toMuxi- 
in the room of Jasper, duke of Bedford, who milian in tho Tyrol. Tho emperor at first 
died in December 1495 (Bni/rz, Memorials gave him no encouragement . After runmin- 
of the Garter, p. clxix). In February ] 496 ing six weeks at IiubI, Suffolk received n 
he took part in a ‘ disguising ’ before the message, promising him tho aid of three to 
\dag(Excerpta Historical. 107). Intliesame five thousand men for a period of one, two, 
month he was one of a numbor of English or three months If necessary. Leaving his 
noblemen who stood sureties to the Arch- steward Killing worth to arrange details with 
duke Philip for the observance of the new Maximilian, he repaired to Aix-la-Olmpello 
treaties with Burgundy (Rmimt, xii. 6S8, with lettors from tho emperor in his favour 
1st edit.) On 22 Juno he led a company to tho council of that town. After Hufiolk’u 
against the Cornish rebels at Blackheoth. departure Maximilian raised difficulties in 
In Michaelmas term, 1498, he was in- performing his promise. But Su Hi ilk was at 
dieted in the king’s bench for murder. It length informed that Maximilian litul por- 
uppears that he had killed a man iu a pas- suaaod tho Count of Ilardock to lend Suffolk 
sion ; and though ho received the king's twenty thousand guidon. Tho count was to 
pardon, he is said to have resented the fact bo repaid double that sum, and his son was 
that he, a prince of royal blood, should have to go with Suffolk into I'luglaud. 
been arraigned for the crime. In April 1499, On 7 Nov. 1501 Sullblk, Sir Hubert Our- 
however, ho attended a chapter of the Gar- zou — who seems first to have suggested tho 
ter at Windsor (Anbtis, j Register, ii. 288), project to the emperor— and five oilier por- 
But in July, or the very beginning of August, sons were publicly ‘accursed’ at Paul’s 
liefled the kingdom, first taking refuge at Cross as traitors. Afterwards on the first 
Guisnes, near Calais, where Sir James Tyrell, Sunday of Lent (18 Pub.) 1602, Suffolk’s 
captain of the castle, had friendly confer- brother, Lord William do la Polo, with 
ences with him, and afterwards going on to Lord William Courtney, Sir James Tyrell, 
St. Omen Henry, much alarmed at his de- and other Yorkist frionds, wore thrown into 
parturo, issued on 20 Aug, strict orders prison. Of those, Tyrell and Sir John Wynd- 
against persons leaving the kingdom without ham suffered as traitors in May following ; 
a license (Letters and Papers, ii, 377 iPaston but the two Lord Williams, wlioso Yorkist 
Letters, iii._ 17S, ed. Gairdner), lie also blood and connection wore nlono suspicious, 
instructed Sir Bichord Guildford [q.v.] and were only kept in confinement till tho ao- 
Kichard Hatton, tho former of whom was cession of Henry VIII. Suffolk himself was 
going on a mission to tho archduke, to UbO outlawed at Ipswich on 20 Doc. 1602. 
all possible persuasions to induce Suffolk to no woe also disappointed in the hopo of 
return, lleury’a ombussadois persuaded the help from his foreign friends. Ills romou- 
archduke to order Suffolk out of his domi- stranoes addressed to tho emperor from Aix 
nions; hut the captain of St. Onrer, who were in vain, and on 28 July 1503 Maximilian 
was > charged to convey the order, delayed signed a treaty at Augsburg, pledging liim- 
the intimation of it, much to his master’s self in return lor 10,0001, not to succour any 
satisfaction. Guildford had instructions to English rebels, evon though they olaimod tho 
bring Suffolk back by force if persuasion dignity of dukcB (for Sullblk lmll resumed his 
failed. Suffolk wisely preferred to return forfeited rank in the poorngo) (Bymiik, xiii. 
voluntarily, and was again taken into favour, 0, 22-7, 1st edit.) Nevertheless, Suffolk 
He was, however, by no means satisfied ns to was suffered to remain at Aix unmolent oil. 
the king’s intentions; and the j udicial niuTder But on 12 Peb. 1508 Maximilian took, at 
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ths English king’s request, an oath to observe 
the treaties, and gave a reluctant promise to 
expel Suffolk from Aix by proclamation. He 
merely wrote, however, to the burgomaster 
and town council that, as he had sent the un- 
happy nobleman thither, and was foibidden 
by Lis treaty with England to grant him 
further aid, he had arranged to pay them three 
thousand Rhenish florins, to enable him to 
quit the town free of debt. But it does not 
appear that Maximilian kept his word, for 
Suflolk remained at Aix, still in debt, for 
several months after. 

In January 1601 he was attainted by the 
English parliament ( Rolls of Pari. vi. 646 
seq.), along with his brothers William and 
Richard [q. v.], and a n umber of his adherents. 
Hie situation seemed hopeless. Strangely 
illiterate letters during the next few years 
reflect his wretchedness, and form a most 
astounding commentary on that erudition 
with which he was credited by his univer- 
sity when a hoy. Just before Easter 1604 he 
managed to quit Aix by leaving his brother 
Richard behind him as a hostage. lie had 
arranged to join George, duke of Saxony, 
governor of Friesland, hut on entering Geldar- 
lond lie was seized and thrown into the castle 
of Ilattem, in spite of a safe-conduct the 
Duke of Gueldres had scut him. The duke 
is believed to have obtained money from 
Henry VII to keep the prisoner safe, and 
refused the demand of his overlord, Philip, 
king of Castile, to deliver him. But in July 
1605 Philip's ablo captain, Paul von Lichten- 
stein, obtained possession of Hattom, with 
the prisoner in it. Much negotiation between 
Philip and the Duke of Gueldrea followed, 
and during the course of it Suffolk was tem- 
porarily handed hack to the duke j but in 
October Philip again obtained possession of 
the prisoner, and shut him up in the castle 
of Namur. 

On 24 Jan. 1606 Suffolk gave a curious 
commission to two of his servants to treat 
with Hemy VII for an adjustment of the 
differences between them, with a set of spe- 
cific instructions as to the termB. He de- 
manded Homy’s aid, if necessary, for his 
delivery out of Philip’s hands. In the same 
mouth Philip visited Henry at Windsor, and 
consented to surrender the unhappy fugitive. 
At the end of March Suffolk was convoyed 
through London (Ln Giat, Negotiations, i. 
114), and committed to the Tower. 

Ilomy gave Philip a written promise to 
epare his life {Cal. Stats Papers , Spanish, 
vol. i. No, 466) ; and the rumour that he 
recommended his son and successor to put 
Suffolk _ to death is probably a scandal 
( Mdmoircs da Du Bellay, liyro i.) But at 


Henry VHI’s accession he u as excepted from 
the general pardon, and in 1618, when Ins 
brother Richard had taken up arms in the 
service of France, with whom England was 
then at war, he was sent to the block, ap- 
parently without any further proceedings 
against him. A contemporary Spanish writer 
suggests (Prana Mahtsr, Ej>p. No. 624) that 
he had given fresh offence by writing to urge 
his brother to promote a rebellion infinglaml. 
But as a prisoner in the Tower he bad little 
opportunity of doing so, unless it were pur- 
posely afforded him (cf. Calendar, Vonetiau, 
vol. ii. No. 248). 

Pole married Margarot, a daughter of 
Richard; lord Scrope, and by her he had a 
daughter named Anne, who became a nun 
at the Minories without Aldgate. lie left 
no male issue. 

[Polydori Vergilii Historic Angliea; H.i11'b 
Chronicle ; Fabyan’s Chronicle , DugcLlo’s 
Baronage ; SaudforcVa Genealogical History ; 
Wood’s Annals of Oxford ; Napier's Sivyacomba 
and Eivolme; Memorials of Henry VH (Bolls 
Ser.) ; Letters and Papers of Richard III and 
Henry VII (RoIIb Ser) ; Jillis’a Letters, Srd ser. 
vol. l. Noa. 48-69 ; Cal. State Papers, Spanish 
vol. i., Venetian vol. i., and Henry VIII vol. i. ; 
Ohroniques do Joan Molinet, vol. v. (Bnchon’s 
Collection dos Chroniquos Nationaloa Fran- 
coises); Le Gluy’s IWgocintions ; Busch’s Eng- 
land initor den Tudors.] J. G. 

POLE, Sir GEOFFREY (1502P-1D58), 
a victim of Henry VIII’s tyranny, bom be- 
tween 1601 and 1606, was brother of Henry 
Pole, lord Montague [q. v.], and of Reginald 
Pole fa. v.l the cardinal, being the youngest 
son of Sir Richard PoIb (d. 1605), by his wife 
Margaret, afterwards Countess of Salisbury 
[see Pole, Marsariu:]. lie was one of the 
knights made by Henry VIII at York Plate 
in 1620 (Metcalkd, Book of Knights, p. 61 j 
Cal. Hemy VIII, vol. iv. No. 6384). Soon 
afterwards he murried Constance, the elder 
of the two daughters and heirs ol Sir John 
Pakenham, by whom he became possessed of 
the manor of Lordingtoa in Sussex. Local 
antiquaries assort that this manor belonged to 
his lather ; but this has been fully disproved 
by Father Morris (Month, Ixv. 521-2). From 
1631 his name is met with in commissions of 
various kiuds, both for Hampshire and for 
Sussex. 

Like the rest of his family, he greatly dis- 
liked Henry VIH’s proceedings fora divorce 
from Catherine of Arragon. In 1682, when 
the king went over to Calais with Anno 
Boloyn to moet Francis I, ho crossed the sea 
in disguise, and keeping himself unseen in the 
apartments of his brother, Henry Pole, lord 
Montague [q. v.l who had gone over with 
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the Mug, stole out at night to collect news. 
Montague sent him back toEngland to inform 
Queen Catherine that Henry had not suc- 
ceeded in persuading Francis to countenance 
his proposed marriage with Anne Boleyn. 
Next year, however, his name appears set 
down — not with his own good will, we may 
be sure — among the knights appointed ‘to 
be servitors’ at Anne Boleyn's coionation 
{Cal. Henry VIII, vi. 246). But a week 
after, on Thursday, o Juno, hs dined with 
the Princess Mary (ib. No. 1540, iii.) ; and 
frequently, when Anne Boleyn was queen, 
he visited the imperial ambassador, Ckapuys, 
to assure him that the emperor would find tho 
hearts of the English people with him if he 
invaded England to redress the wrong done 
to Catherine (ib. vii. B20). lie added that he 


cardinal during the last three years. "With 
the fear of the rack before him, and knowing 
that he would be compelled to implicate Iris 
family, he endeavoured to commit suicide, 
and did himself some serious injury (ib. vol, 
xiii. pt.ii. Nos. 708, 876). But it was in vain. 
Seven separate examinations was ho obliged 
to undergo, with further and further ques- 
tionings as new information was elicited from 
himself or from those whom his confusions 
implicated, until the whole case wus made 
out for the king against not only himself, 
hut his brother Lord M 011 I ague, lleury Cour- 
tenay, marquis of Exetor [q. v.J, Sir Edward 
Neville (d. 1688) £q. v.], and others. His wife, 
who was hcrseli examined by tlie council, 
privately informed her brother-in-law Lord 
Montague that lior husband was driven to 
frenzy, and might make indiscreet ro vela l ions. 


himself wished to go to the emperor in Spain, frenzy, and might make indiscreet rovelitlions. 
which Chapuys wisely dissuaded him from Brought to trial with those he hud implicated, 
doing (ib. vol. viii. No. 760, p. 288). on 4 Dec. at Westminster, he wus condemned 


doing (ib. vol. viii. No. 760, p. 288). 

In 1536, on the suppression of the smaller 
monasteries, he purchased from the commis- 
sioners such goods as then remained of the 
abbey of Dureford in Sussex, near Lordington 
(Sussex Archceulogical Collections; vii. ‘22 4). 
In the end of that year he is said lo haw 
commanded a company, under the Duke of 
Norfolk, against the northern rebels at Don- 
caster ; but his sympathies were really with 
the rebels, and he was determined beforehand 
not to act against them (ib. xxi.77), Norfolk, 
howover, was aware that the insurgents were 
too strong to he attacked, and Sir Geoffrey had 
no occasion to desert the royal standard. A 
letter of Lord Do la Warr, perhaps misplaced 
in the ‘ Calendar’ in October 1030, bpeaks of 
his causing a riot by a forcible entry intoSIiu- 
don Park, which he was afterwards ordered 
in the king’s name immediately to quit (Cal. 
Henry VIII, vol. xi. No. 623). In October 
1687 when he came to court the king refused 
to see him (ib. vol. xii. pt. ii. No. 921) ; and 
aletter of his to the lord chancellor, dated at 
Lordington, 6 April, in which he hopes for 
a return of the king’s favour, was probably 
written in 1638, though placed among the 
state papers of 1637 (ib. vol. xii. pt. i. No. 
829). On 29 Aug. 1688 he was arrested and 
sent to the Tower (ib. vol. xiii. pt. ii, p. 91), 
This was a blow aimed at his whole family, 
whom the king had long meant to crush on 

nald the cardinal. For nearly two months 
Geoffrey lay in prison ; on 26 Oct . a eet of 
interrogatories was administered to him, first 
about words dropped by himself in private 
conversation, whan hehad expressed approval 
of his brother’s proceedings, and next as to 
theletteTs and messages he or his mother, or 
others of his family, had received from the 


to death on his own plea of guilty, but, while 
his brother and tho others mol Llioir faLo, his 
life was spared. There were new victims still 
to be caught, and even on 30 Dec. Cromwell 
intimated to thoFreuch ambaseadort hat they 
hoped to learn something more from him. 
At last, an 4 Juu. 1530, ho received his par- 
don, which, it ie said, his wife obtained for 
him, representing that ho was so ill that ho 
was already as good ns dead (Foley, Records 
of the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus, iii. 700-1). During tho Christmas 
week,indeod,he seems to have made anotlior 
attempt upon liis own life, trying to suffocate 
himself with a cushion (Cal. Henry VIII , 
vol. xiv. pt. i. p. 19). 

In September 1640 ho was committed to 
tlie Fleet in consequence of ‘ a certain affray * 
which he had mado in Hampshire on one Mr. 
Gunter, a justice of the peaco, who hnd givou 
the council information against him. A 
fortnight later he received tlie king’s pardon 
on condition of his keeping the poaee towards 
Gunter, and not coming again to court until 
the king’s pleusure were further declared. 
Early in April next year anotlior complaint 
was mado against him to the council for an 
assault on John Michael, the parson of 
Raclon, his parish church in Sussex. JIo 
seems to have previously connived at tlio 
trumping-up of a charge of treason against 
Michael. 

A few weeks lalor his mother was put to 
death, and he was afraid of further trouble. 

1 He went about ,’ says a eon temporary writ or, 

1 like one terror-stricken, and, as lie 1 ivod four 
miles from Obickosler, bo saw one day in Chi- 
chester a Flemish ship, into which ho resolved 
to get, and with her he passed over to Flandors, 
leaving his wife and children.’ It is added 
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that lie found his way to Rome, and throw 
himself at the feet of his brother the cardinal, 
saying he was unworthy to be called his 
brother for having caused another brother’s 
death. The cardinal brought him to the pope 
for absolution, and afterwards sent him. into 
Flanders to the bishop of Liego, allowing him 
forty crowns a mouth to live upon. There 
he chiefly lived till the close of Edward YI'b 
reign. His wife and family, however, were 
still atLordington, and he had a strong desire 
to return to England, In 1660 he visited Sir 
John Mason [q, v.] at Foissv, while on a 
journey to Rouen. He explained that he 
was riding up and down that summer to see 
countries, and vainly begged Mason to procure 
leave for him to return to England. lie was 
excepted from the general pardon granted at 
the end of the parliament in 1662 (Stuypu, 
Beal. Mem. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 67) . After Queen 
Mary's accession he returned to England. 
He died in 1668, afew days before his brother 
the cardinal, and was buried at Stoughton 
Church. He was attended in his last illness 
by Father Peter de Soto [q. v.] Ilis widow j 
Constance, who made her will on 12 Aug. 
1670, desired to be buried beside him. lie 
left five sons and six daughters, two of whom 
were married, and one a nun of Sion : the 
eldest son, Arthur, is separately noticed. 

[Sandford's Genealogical Hist. ; Cal. State 
Papers, Henry YIII, Foreign, Edward VI, Vene- 
tian, iii. 1660 ; Privy Council Proceedings, od. 
If i colas, vol. vii. ; Sussex Archaeological Collec- 
tions, vol. xxi, ; Tytler’a England undor Ed- 
ward VI and Mary, i. 313 ; Chronicle of 
Henry VIII of England, translated from the 
Spanish by Marlin A. Sharp Hume. The notices 
of Sir Goofirey Pole in Froude’s History are 
altogether erroneous.] J. G. 

POLE, Sik HENRY, Bahon Montague 
or Montaciute (1402P-1539),born about 1492, 
was eldest son of SirRichardPolo (d. 1606), by 
his wife Margaret [see Pole, Margaret], He 
obtained a special livery of his father’s lands, 
viz. the manors of Eliesborough and Mod- 
menham in Buckinghamshire, on 6 July 1613. 
On 26 Sopt, following he was one of a com- 
pany of forty-nine gentlemen lenightod by 
Henry VIII under his banner, after mass, in 
tho churoh at Toumay. This implies that 
he had distinguished himself during tho 
French campaign, Along with his mother, 
who was created Countess of Salisbury that 
year, he gave a bond to the king for the re- 
demption of the lands of that ancestral earl- 
dom {Cal. Ilenry VIII, ii. 1480), and another 
old family title, the barony of Montague or 
Montaouts, forfeited by the Novilles under 
Edward IV, was conferred upon himself. 
There is no rocord of any formal grant or 


creation, hut from 1517, when he is named 
as a witness of Ilenry YIII's ratification of 
the treaty of London, he is continually called 
Lord Montague, though he was not admitted 
to the House of Lords till 1520. In Sep- 
tember 1618 he was one of the English lords 
appointed to receive the groat French em- 
bassy. He was a member of the royal house- 
hold, and had a livery allowed him (Cal. 
Henry Till, vol. iii. No. 491). He attended 
the king in 1620 to the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and also to tho meeting with Charles V 
at GravelineB. 

About 1518 he married Jane, daughter of 
George Neville, lord Bergavenny [q. v.] His 
father-in-law insisted upon a jointure to the 
yearly value of 200/., in addition to which he 
was to pay * at convenient days’ a Bum of one 
thousand marks if ke should have no male 
issue j hut if a son were horn, Lord Ber- 
gavenny was to pay the same amount to the 
Countess of Salisbury (ib. vol. xiii. pt. ii. 
No. 1016). Lord Bergavenny was himself 
the son-in-law of the unfortunate Duke of 
Buckingham who once, os appears by liis 
private accounts, lost 16/. at dice to him at 
the house of Lord Montague (ib, iii. 409). 
Whon Buckingham whb arrested in April 
1621, Lords Bergavenny and Montague were 
arrested also (ib. vol. iii. No. 1268), but were 
soon afler released. 

In 1622, on Charles V’e visit to England, 
M on tag ue was one of those appoi nted to meet 
him on his way from Dover to Canterbury. 
In 1623 he took part in Kuflblk’s invasion of 
France (ib. vol. iii. No. 3281, vol. iv. p. 86). 
Ilis fortunes at tkis time must have been 
depressed, for his income was under 60/. a 
year, and lie was exempted from paying sub- 
sidy in 1526 (ib, iv. 1331). Apparently he 
had parted with his paternal estates in Buck- 
inghamshire, as his name doeB not appear in 
the commissions for that county, although it 
is on those for Hampshire, Sussex, Wiltshire, 
Somerset, and Dorset. On 1 Dec. 1629 he 
took his seat in the House of Lorde (Dug- 
bale, Summons to Parliament, p. 600). Next 
year ho signed the address of the peers to 
Clement VII, urging him to comply with the 
king’s suit for a divorce. His action did not 
express kis real mind. 

In October 1532 he went with the king 
to Calais, to the meeting with Francis L 
Noxt year ho was queen’s carver at the coro- 
nation banquet of Anne Boleyn, on 1 June. 
That he was rnado a knight of the Bath at 
this time seems to be an error dne to Stow, 
who misread the name Montengla in Hall’s 
1 Chronicle' as Montague. On Thursday fol- 
lowing (6 June) he and his son-in-law, Lord 
Hastings, and nis brother, Sir Goofirey Pole, 
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dined with tlie Princess Mary, and lie him- 
self dined with, her again on the 24th ( Cal. 
Henry Fill, vol. vi. No. 1540, iii.) He re- 
ceived a vrat of summons to the prorogued 

arliamentin January 1531, and he seems to 

ave attended regularly, his presence being 
recorded on 30 March, the seventy-fifth day 
of parliament. In April 1685 he was on the 
special commission before whom the Car- 
thusian martyrs were tried ; but bis position 
there, like that of other lords, was merely 
honorary, the practical work being left to tbe 
judicial members. He was similarly placed 
on the trial of Sir Thomas More on 1 J uly . Im- 
mediately afterwards he had a serious illness. 
In May 1630 he was one of the peors before 
whom Anne Boleyn was tried. In it he took a 
more practical part than in tbe two previous 
trials, for each of the peers present severally 
declared her guilty. He may have believed 
in. the verdict, for he had never approvod of 
the king’s marriage to her, or loved the anti- 
papal policy to which that marriage had led 
for. ib. vol. xvii. No. 967, x. 243 ; vol. vii. 
No. 1040). 

He bat in the parliament of July 1636 
(ib. vol. x. No. 994, vol. xi. No. 104). He 
and his mother were seriously distressed 
that year about the book which his brother 
Reginald sent to the knag, and each wrote 
to him in reproachful terms, but it was appar 
rently to satisfy the council by whom the 
letters were read and despatched [see Pole, 
Maugaudt]. On the outbreak of the Lin- 
colnsliire rebellion in the beginning of October 
1636, Montague received orders to be ready 
at a day’s warning to serve against the in- 
surgents with two hundred men. But the 
musters were countermanded on the speedy 
suppression of the insurrection, and it is 
doubtful whether he was sent against the 
Yorkshire rebels afterwards. On 16 Oct, 
1637 he took part in the ceremonial at tlie 
christening of Prince Edward. On 12 Nov, 
following he and Lord Clifford attended the 
Princess Mary, as she rode from Hampton 
Court to Windsor, as chief mourner at the 
funeral of Jane Seymour. 

All this time, although perfectly loyal, he 
was deeply grieved at the overthrow of the 
monasteries and the abrogation of the popo’s 
authority. He often said in private he 
wished he was over sea with the bishop 
of Lihge, as his brother had been, and that 
knaves ruled about the king. Early in 1638 
his wife died, and his interest in public 
affairs consequently decreased (Cal. vol, xiii. 
pt. ii. No. C06 [21), But Ilenry "VIII was 
not ignorant of his opinions, and obtained 
positive evidence of them by the examina- 
tion of his brother, Sir Geoffrey Pole [q. v.], 


in the Tower iu October and November 1538. 
Montague was accordingly committed to the 
Tower on 4 Nov. along with tho Marquis of 
Exeter. They had at times communicated 
on public affairs. Tho indictments in each 
case were to the same effect. Thoyhad both 
expressed, approval of Cardinal Pole’s pro- 
ceedings, and Montaguo had said he expected 
civil war one day from the course things 
were taking, especially if tho king wore to 
die suddenly. The two lords wore tried 
before Lord-chancellor Audoley, as lord high 
steward, and a jury of peers, and both wore 
found guilty. Montague received judgment 
on 2 Deo., and Exeter on the day following. 
On 9 Deo. both lords were beheuded on 
Tower Hill. A portrait of Montague by an 
unknown hand belonged in 18GC to Mr. 
Reginald Oholmondeley. 

Montague left a son whose oxist once is not’ 
mentioned bv peerage historians ; he was in- 
cluded with his father iu tho bill of attainder 
of 1639, and probably tliod not many years 
after in prison. Bosidos Catlierino, wife of 
Erauois, lord Hastings, afterwards earl of 
Hunt ingdon [<j. v.], Mont ague had a dauglit or 
Winifred, who married a brother of her 
sist or's husband. Ilis two daughters hocamo 
his heirs, and were fully restored in blood 
and honours in the first year oi' Philip and 
Mary. 

[Sandford’s Genealogical 111st., Dugdulo’s Ba- 
ronage and the Calendar of llonry VIII, are tho 
main sources of informution. Tho Chronielo of 
Henry VIII, translated from tho Spanish by 
M. A. S. Hume (1889), has some dotails of doubt- 
ful authenticity touching Monlaguo’s arrest and 
examination.] J. (f. 

POLE, JOHN de la, Eabl on Lincoln 
(1404 P-1487), born about 1404, was oldest 
son of John de la Pole, second duke of Suffolk 
[q. v.], by Elizabeth, sist or to Edward IV. lie 
was oreutsd Earl of Lincoln on 13 March 
1466-7, and knight of the Bath on 18 April 
1476, and attended Edward IV’s funeral in 
April 1488, Richard III seems to have se- 
cured him firmly to his party, flu boro Urn 
orb at Richard’s coronation, 7 July 1483, unci 
the same month he was made president of 
the council of the north (of. letter# and 
lasers of Richard III and Henry VII, ed. 
Gairdner,i. 66). Richard’s son Edward died 
on 0 April 1484, and one of his offices, that of 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, was conferred upon 
the Earl of Lincoln on the following 2 i Aug. 
He continued to hold this office for tho rest 
of the reign, tho duties boing porfoimod, or 
neglected, by tho Earl of Kildare. It now 
became necessary for Richard III t,o find au 
heir to tlie throne, Edward, earl of Warwick 
(1176-1490) [q. v.], son of tho Duko ol‘ Ola- 
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renc^, had a strong claim, and he was certainly 
allowed to take precedence of the Earl of Lin- 
coln after the death of the Prince of "Wales. 
But, on the other hand, Warwick was a mere 
boy, and if he had any claim to be heir, he had 
an equally 'valid, claim to be king. Hence, 
after some deliberation, Lincoln was selected 
as the heir to the throne. Bichard was very 
generous to him. He gave him the reversion 
to the estates of Lady Margaret Beaufort 
[q. v.], subject to the life interest of her third 
husband, Lord Stanley ; and in the meantime 
he was to have & penbion of 176?. a year, lie 
was with Richard at Bos worth ; but Henry V II 
had no wish to alienate his family, and Lin- 
coln, after Richard’s defeat and death, took 
an oath with others in I486 not to maintain 
fulons. On 6 July I486 he was appointed 
a justico of oyer and terminer, None the 
leos he seems to have cherished the am- 
bition to succeed Richard, and he was the 
real centre of the plot of Lambert Simnel. 
Suddenly he fled in the early part of 1487 to 
Brabant, and thence went to Ireland, where 
he joined Simnel’s army, and, crossing to 
England, was killed at the battle of Stoke on 
16 June 1187. He was attainted. He had 
married, first, Margaret Fitznlan, daughter 
of Thomas, twelfth earl of Arundel ; and, 
(secondly, the daughter and heiress of Sir 
John Golafre, but left no children, nis 
brothers Edmund and Richard are noticed 
separately. 

[Doyle’e Official Baronage, ii. 3 79 ; Letters, &c., 
Richard III and Henry VII, ed. Gairdner, i. 6, 
&c. ; RoL. Pari. vi. 288, 430, 474; Memorials of 
Ilanry VII, ed. Gairdner, pp. 60, 62, 139, 314 
(Bernard Andreas in his ' Louzo Tri oil) plies ’ 
probably alludes to him under the name lo Comte 
de Licaon); Materials for the Hist, of Hen. VII, 

i. 482 ; Gal. of the Patent Rolls of Rickard HI 
(Rep. Don.-Keep. Publ. Records, 9th Rep. App. 

ii. ; Bnsoli’s England under the TuderB (Engl, 
tr.insl ), i. 32-3 ; Gnirdnar’s Richard III ; 
Ramsay’s Lancaster and York, ii. 463, 622, 
623, 634, 646; Gairdnor’s Henry VH; Burke's 
Extinct and Dormant Peerage.] W. A. J. A. 

POLE, JOHN dh 1 A, second Duke of 
Sujetolk (1442-1491), born on 27 Sept. 1442, 
was only son of William de la Pole, first duke 
of Suffolk (d. 1460) [q. v.l On 27 Nov. 1446 
ho was made joint constable of Wallingford 
and high steward of the honour of St, Valery, 
offices to which he was reappointed in 1461. 
In 1466 ho was restored by Henry VI to the 
dukodom of Suffolk. None the less he joined 
Henry’s Yorkist foes, and married Ed- 
ward TV’s sister. In February 1461 he was 
with the army which went under Warwick 
ngainel Margaret’s northern host, fresh from 
Wakefield, aud ho fought at the second 


battle of St. Albans on 7 Feb. 1461. On 
28 June following he was steward of Eng- 
land at the coronation of Edward IV, and 
two years later he was re-created Duke of 
Suffolk. In 1408 he was a trier of petitions. 
He bore the queen’s sceptre at the coronation 
of Elizabeth Woodvillc or Wydeville. In his 
own county, according to a letter from Mar- 
garet Poston to her husband, he was far from 
popular ( Paston Letters, ii. 83), but it must be 
remembered that he was involved in deputes 
with the Paston family (ib. ii. 203). In the 
troubles of 1460 and 1470 he took Edward’s 
side, aud appears as a joint commissioner of 
array for several counties (of. ib. ii. 413). 
When Edward was restored SuffoUtwas made 
a knight of the Garter (1472). In 1472 lie 
became high steward of Oxford University. 
When Edward went to France in 1476, Suf- 
folk was a captain in his army, and took some 
minor part in the negotiations which led to 
the treaty of Pecquigny. In 1478 he made 
various exchanges of lands with the king, 
which were duly confirmed in parliament. 
From 10 March 1478 to 6 May 1479 he was 
lieutenant of Ireland; he also held the office 
of joint high steward of the duchy of Lan- 
caster for the parts of England south of the 
Trent. 

Suffolk had enjoyed many favours from 
Edward IV, yet on his death he at once 
offered his support to Richard III. He bore 
the sceptre and the dove at Richard’s corona- 
tion on 7 July 1483. When, however, Richard 
was dead, Suffolk swore fealty to Henry Vn, 
and was rewarded (19 Sept. 1486) with the 
constahleship of Wallingford, a sole grant, 
doubtless, instead of a joint grant, such as he 
had hud previously. This, however, he did 
not keep long, for on 21 Feb. 1488-9 the office 
was regrant ed to two more distinguished Lan- 
castrians, Sir William Stonor and Sir Thomas 
Lovell [q. v.] Suffolk seems to have been 
trusted by Ilenry, for, in spite of tho defection 
of his eldest son John, he was a trier of peti- 
tions in 1486 and 1487, and chief commissioner 
of array for Norfolk and Suffolk in 1487, In 
1487 he refused to come to a feast of the order 
of the Garter because Lord Dynhamhadnot 
made propor provision. Others did the samo, 
and thefeasthadto he postponed. On26Nov. 
1487 he boro tho queen’s sceptre at the coro- 
nation of Elizabeth of York, and on 6 March 
of the next year hewitnessed a oharterlo her. 
At the end of 1488 he was commissioned lo 
Lake muster of archers for the relief of Brit- 
tany. In 1489 he had a granL from the king’s 
wardrobe, lie died in 1491. He had married 
before October 1460 (ef, Paston Letters, i, 
621) Elizabeth, second daughter of Richard, 
duke of York, and sister of Edward IV. By 
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her ho had six sons, of whom John, Edmund, 
and Richard are separately noticed. Of four 
daughters, Catherine, the eldest, married 
William, Lord Stourton, and the youngest, 
Elizabeth, married Henry Level, second and 
last Lord Morley of that surname (d. 1489). 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii. 488; Burke's Ex- 
tinct and Dormant Peerage; Ramsay’s Lancaster 
and York, ii. 216 ; Rot. Pari, v, 470 »., vi, 76 n. ; 
Patton Lottere, vols. ii. and iii. passim ; Materials 
for the Hist, of Henry VH, ed, Campbell (Rolls 
Ser.), i. 26, ii. 326, &c, ; Grants of Edward V 
(Camd. Soo.), xxi. ; Warkworth's Chron. (Oamd. 
Soc.), p. 11 ; Gardner's Richard HI j Cal. Pat. 
Rolls Ed. V and Ric. Ill (Rep. Dep. -Keeper of 
Pnblic Records).] W. A. J. A. 

POLE, MARGARET, Countess op 
Salisbuky (1478-1641), was daughter of 
George Plantagenet, duke of Clarence [q.v.], 
by his wife Isabel, daughter of Warwick the 
Kingmaker. She was bom at Castle Earley, 
near Bath, in August 1473 (Rows Roll, 83 , 8 1) , 
and was married by Ilenry VII to Sir Richard 
Pole, bou of Sir Geoffrey Pole, whose wife, 
Edith St. John, was half-sister of the king’s 
motker, Margaret Beaufort (see Note a and 
Queries, 1st ser. v. 108-4), Sir Rickard was 
a lauded gentleman of Buckinghamshire, 
whom Ilenry made a squire of his bodyguard 
and knight of the Garter. He also gave him 
various offices in "YVal es, such as the const able- 
ship of Harlech and Montgomery castles and 
the sheriffwick of the county of Merioneth ; 
he held, too, the controllership of the port 
of Bristol (Campbell, Materials and MS. 
Calendar of Patent Rolls). His marriago to 
Margaret probably took place about 1401, cer- 
tainly not later than 1494, in which year tho 
king made a payment of 20 1. ‘ to my lady Pole 
in crowns ’ (Rxcerpta Histonoa, p. 99). Next 
year Pole seems to have raised men against 
Perkin Warbeck. In 1497 he was retained to 
serve against Scotland with five demi-lances 
and 200 archers, and shortly afterwords with 
600 men-at-arms, CO demi-lances, and 640 bows 
and bills. Two or three years later ho was ap- 
pointed chief gentleman of the bedchamber to 
Prince_ Arthur, whom he attended into Wales 
after his marriage, and the chief government 
of the marches was committed to his charge. 
He died in 1606 (Henry VII’s Privy Purse JE-v- 
penses, p. 182), leaving his widow with five 
children : viz. Ilenry [q.v.] (Lord Montague), 
Arthur, Reginald[q.vri the cardinal, and Geof- 
frey (q. v.], with Ursula, wife of Henry, lord 
Stafford, son of the Duke of Buckingham, 

Margaret’s brother Edward, earl of War- 
wick [q. y.L was judicially murdered by 
Hemry VII m 1499. Henry VIII, who de- 
scribed Margaret as the most saintly woman 
in England, was anxious, after his accession, 


to atone to her for this injustico. lie thei*e- 
fore granted her an annuity of 10CM. on 4 A ug. 
1600 (Cal. State Papers, Venetian, v. 247), 
and on 14 Oct. 1618 he created her Countess 
of Salisbury, and gave her tho family lands of 
the earldom of Salisbury in fee. Her brother’s 
attainder was reversed, and in tho parliament 
of 1618-14 full restitution was made to her 
of the rights of her family. Sho thus bocamo 
possessed of a very magnificent property, lying 
chiefly in Hampshire, Wiltshire, tho western 
counties, and Essex. But thoro is no doubt 
that it was heavily burdened by redemption- 
money claimod by the king. On 25 May 1612 
she had delivered to Wolsey 1 ,000/. as a first 
payment of a benevolence of live thousand 
marks for the king’s wars, and in 1628 she was 
sued for a furtlior instalment of 2,838f. 6s. 8r7. 
Of her restored lands tlio manor of Canford 
and some others were soon reclaimed by the 
crown as part of the earldom of Somerset. 
In 1602 she purchased the manor of Aston 
Clinton in Buckinghamshire from Sir John 
Gage. 

Meanwhile she was made govorness to the 
Princess Mary. But in 1 621, at tho tirno of 
the Duke of Buckingham’s attainder, slic and 
her sons seem to have boen under a momen- 
tary cloud. She herself was allowed, however, 
to remain at court — ‘propter nobilitaiom ot 
bouitatem illius’ (Cal. Ilenry VIII, iii. 
Nos. 1204, 1268). In 1626 sho went with 
Princess Mary to W ales. In tho summer of 
1 626, during her absence, the king visited her 
house at Warblinglon in Hampshire (ib. iv. 
Nos. 2348, 2407). 

In 1683, when the king married Anno 
Boloyn, her loyalty was sevorely tried. Sho 
refused to give up Mary’s jewels to a lady 
sent from court, and was discharged of lior 
position as governess. Sho declared that she 
would still follow and servo tho princoss at 
her own expense (ib. iv. Nos. 849, 1009, 1041, 
1628). Her self-sacrificing fidelity to tlio 
princess was fully recognised by Catherine of 
Arragon (ib, No. 1126). Tho king, however, 
took good care to separate his daughter from 
one whom sho regarded as a second mother 
(ib. viii. 101). 

After Anne Boleyn’s fall in 1686 (ib. x. 
No. 1212) the countess returned to court. 
But at that vory time hor son Reginnld 
sent to the king his book, ‘ De Unitatc 
Ecclesiastics, ’ which gavo deep oifonce, and 
she trembled for the result. Both she and 
hor oldest son, Lord Monlnguo, wrote to 
Reginald in strong languago of ruproof (ib. 
vol. xiii. pt. ii. p, 828). Sho denounced 
Mm as a traitor to her own servants, and ex- 
pressed her griof that she had given birth 
to him (ib. xi, Nos. 98, 167). The letters, 
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however, were written to be shown, to the 
king's council (ib. vol. xiii. pt. ii. No. 822), 
by whom they were despatched to Reginald 
in Italy. Though the countess's alarm was 
quite genuine, her disapproval of Reginald’s 
proceedings was not equally sincere. The king 1 
know well that Iris policy was disliked by the 
wholefamily, and he privately told theFrenoh 
ambassador that he intended to destroy all of 
them (ib. vol. xiii. pt. ii.No.758). The blowfell 
in the autumn of 16S8, when her sons Geoffrey 
and Lord Montague were arrested. One Ger- 
vase Tyndall, a spy upon the countess's house- 
hold, was called before Cromwell at Lewes, 
and reported a number of circumstances about 
the escape some years before of the countess’s 
chaplain, John Helyar, rector of Warbliug- 
ton, beyond sea, and about clandestine mes- 
sages sent abroad by one Hugh Holland, pro- 
bably to Cardinal Pole himself. Fitzwilliam, 
earl of Southampton, and Goodrich, bishop 
of Ely, were sent down io Warblington to 
examine the countess. They questioned her 
all day, from the forenoon till almost night, 
but could not wring from her any admission. 
They nevertheless seized her goods and car- 
ried her off to Fitzwilliam’s house at Cowdry. 
Her house at Warblington was thoroughly 
searched, and some letters and papal bulls dis- 
covered. llor persecutors renewed the attack 
with a set of written interrogatories, and ob- 
tained her signature to the answers. She re- 
mained in Fitzwilliam’s house, long unvisited 
either by him or his countess, until 11 March 
following (1630), when, in answer to her com- 
plaints, he saw her, and addressed her with 
barbarous incivility. Shortly afterwards she 
was removed to the Tower. In May a sweep- 
ing act of attainder was passed by the parlia- 
ment against not only Exeter and Montague, 
who had already suffered death, but against 
the countess, who was not even called to an- 
swer the accusations against her, and against 
her son Reginald and many others. At the 
third reading of the bill in the House of Lords 
Cromwell produced, what waa taken as evi- 
dence of treason, a tunic of white silk, em- 
broidered with the arms of England, viz. throe 
lions surrounded by a wreath of pansies and 
marigolds, which it was said Fitzwilliam had 
found in lior house, having on the back the 
badge of the five wounds carriod by tbe in- 
surgents at the time of the northern rebellion. 
The act of parliament was passed on 12 May 
1639, hut it was not put into force at once ; 
and in April 1640 it was supposed that the 
countess would he released, She was tor- 
mented in prison by tho sovority of tbe wea- 
ther and the insufficiency of her clothing. In 
April 1 641 there was another insurrection in 
Yorkshire undorSir JohnNevillo ; and on this 


account, apparently, it was resolved to put 
the countess to doath, without any further 
process, under tho act of attainder passed 
two years before. Early in the morning of 
27 May she was told that she was to die. She 
replied that no crime had been imputed to her ; 
but she walked boldly from her cell to East 
Smith-field Green, which was within the pre- 
cincts of the Tower. No scaffold was erected, 
and there was only a low block. The lord 
mayor and a select company were present to 
witness the execution. The countess com- 
mended her soul to God, and asked the by- 
standers to pray for the king and queen, 
Prince Edward, and the Princess Mary, her 
god-daughter, to whom she desired to be 
specially commended. She then, as com- 
manded, laid her head upon the block. Theexe- 
outioner was a clumsy novice, who hideously 
hacked her neck and shoulders before the 
decapitation was accomplished, 

[Dugd, -lie’s Baronage ; Sandford’s Genealogical 
History; Hall’s Chronicle; Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII; Cal. of State Papers, Spanish ; 
Lords’ Journals, i. 107; Correspondance Politique 
de MM. do Cat, till on et de Morillac. The account 
of Margaret's execution given by Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury in Rennet's England (ii. 227) is clearly 
not so trustworthy as that of Chapuys,] J. Q. 

POLE, MICHAEL db la, called in Eng- 
lish Michael atm Poor,, Eaui op Shotolk 
(1830P-188B), lord chanoellor, son of Sir Wil- 
liam de la Pole (d. 1866) [q, v.], by Kathe- 
rine Norwich, was probably born about 1380 
(Doyle, Official Baronage , iii, 443). In 1889 
he received for himself and his heirs the grant 
of a reversion of an annuity of 70 1. from the 
customs of Hull, already bestowed on his 
father and uncle (Hot. Orig. Abbreviate, ii, 
229). In 1 364 he ha d a charier of free warren 
within his demesne lands of Blibuxgh, Gres- 
thorpe,and Grafton. He wa s already aknight, 
when in 1866 he was attached to the retinue 
of Henry, dukeof Lancaster [q. vri, inkis abor- 
tivo expedition to Normandy. Henceforward 
his chief occupation for many years was war 
against the French. In 1869 he accompanied 
Edward the Black Prince in a new expedition 
(Fwdera, iii. 448). He was again fighting in 
France in 1809, Ilewas serving in 1370 under 
the Black Prince in Aquitaine, took part in 
September of that year in tbe famous siege 
of Limoges (Fboissabt, ed. Luce, vii, 244), 
and in December 1870 and January 1871 
fought under J obn of Gaunt at the success- 
ful siege of Montpont (ib. vol. viii. pp. xi- 
xiii, 12). He also accompanied John of Gaunt 
on the abortive expedition of 1872. During 
his French campaigns he was twice taken 
prisoner (Rot. Pari, iii. 217 a). He was also 
at one time captain of OalaiB (ib.) 
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While thus derive abroad and at sea, Polo 
was also occupied at home, Iu. 1302 lie had 
livery of the lands of his niece Catherine, who 
died in that year, and was tho daughter and 
heiress of his brother Thomas, In January 
1806 he was first summoned to parliament as 
a baron (G. E. C[olmyne], Complete Peerage, 
iii. 48). Thus ho was already a peer wheu 
the death of his father, on 21 April 1806, 
and the succession to his extensive estates, 
gave him a still more commanding position. 
On 10 Feb. 1807 he was appointed one of 
the commissioners of array for the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, in which district his 
influence chiefly lay. In domestic politics he 
attached himself to .Tolm of Gaunt. In the 
Good parliament of 1370 he stood strongly 
on the side of tho crown and the unpopular 
duke (cf. Hot. Pari. ii. S27-329 a). Though 
his relations to John of Gaunt cooled, Pole 
nover sworvod for the rest of his career from 
the policy of supporting tho crown. It was 
doubtless as a reward for his loyalty that 
he was on 24 Nov. 1376 appointed admiral 
of the king's fleet north of the Thames (Fw- 
dera, iii. 1065). 

The accession of Eichard II did not affect 
Pole’s position. On 14 Aug. 1877 his com- 
mission as admiral of the west was renewed 
(ib. iv. 15), However, on 5 Dee. of the 
same year ho and his colleague Robert Hales 
wore superseded in favour of the Earls of 
Warwick and Arundel (Nicoias, Hist, of 
Royal Navy, ii. 630 ; Fcedera, iv. 30). He 
joined in Lancaster's useless maritimo opera- 
tions against the Prenchj was put on the 
conncil of the little king, and, on 18 March 
1379, headed an embassy to Milan to negotiate 
a marriage between Richard Hand Catharine, 
daughter of Bornabd Visconti, lord of Milan 
(ib. iv. 60). Nothing came of the Milanese 
negotiation; and Pole, after visiting the 
papal curia at Rome, weut to Weuceslas, 
king of the Romans and of Bohemia, to 
suggest Richard’s marriage with Wenceslas’s 
sister Anne. He was, however, taken prisoner, 
though under an imperial safe-conduct, and 
on 20 Jan. 1380 John Otter and others were 
despatched from England to effect his ransom 
(ib. iv. 75). A mysterious entry on the issue 
roll of 1384 allows Pole his expenses for these 
expeditions, and also for money paid to ransom 
the lady, Anne, who also seoms to have been 
taken captive (Du von, Issues of the Exchequer, 
p. 224 ; Rot Pari. iii. 217 «). Ho returned 
to England in 1381, and in November was 
appointed, jointly with Riohavd Fitzalan, earl 
of Arundel [q, v.], counsellor in constant 
attendance on the king and govornor of lus 
person (Rot. Pari. iii. 104 b). Richard II 
married Anne of Bohemia iu 1882. 


Michael impressed tho young king with 
his ideas of policy. The retirement of John 
of Gaunt to Cast ile removud tho only rival 
counsellor of any influence, and ho soon be- 
came the most trusted personal advisor of Ri- 
chard. His attachment to tho court involved 
him in a growing unpopularity, both with the 
great barons and the people. 

On 13 March. 1383 Polo was appointed 
chancellor of England in succession to Ro- 
bert do Braybroke [q. v.], bishop of London 
(Fcedera, iv. 162), and opened tho parliament 
of that jrear with a speech in which he de- 
clared his own unwortliiness (Rot. Pari. iii. 
149 a). It was a stormy session. Polo said 
that, besides enemies abroad, the king had to 
deal with enemies at homo amonghis own ser- 
vants and officials. He especially ilonouneod 
the fighting bishop of Norwich, llenry I)o- 
spenser [q. v.l, whom he deprived of his tem- 
poralities (ib. iii. 163-8 ; Wat, toil, Richard II. 
1 . 198-214). In tho parliament of 1381 Polo 
wisely urged tho need of a solid poaco with 
France; but tho commons, who woro anxious 
enough to ond the war, woro not prepared to 
purchase a peaco at a high price, and Polo’s 
proposal was ill received. An accident gave 
his enemies an opportunity. A fishmonger 
named John Cavendish appeared before t ho 
parliament and complained that tho chan- 
cellor had takon abribe from him. (Jftvoiulish 
had an action boforo tho chancellor, mul had 
been assured by Polo's clerk, John Oltor, that 
i f he paid 40/. to the chancellor and 4 /. t o 0 1 1 er 
himself he would speedily got judgment in 
his favour. Cnvendishluul no money, hut lie 
sont to tho chancellor presents of fish which 
profited him nothing. In great disgust ho 
brought Ins grievances lioforo llio lords. The 
chnnoellor had no difficulty in making a 
satisfactory onswor. As soon as ho hoard 
of the presents of flak, ho ordered (hem to 
he paid for, and compelled Iub clorlt to de- 
stroy tho unworthy bond ho hud onlorod 
into with the fishmonger. Oavondihli, in- 
stead of gaining his point, was condotnuod 
for defamation, and ordorod to rouiain in 
prison until ho had paid ono thousand marks 
as damage to the chancellor, and such other 
fine as the king might impose (Rot. Pari. iii. 
108-70 ; Wai.lon, i. 221-4). 

Pole failed to carry out his policy of pence, 
and was forced to fuco a vigorous pmsoon- 
tion of the war against both Scotland and 
Frauoe. ft was complained that Ghent fell 
into French hands owing to his want of 
quickness in sending relief (Kniuuton npud 
twteden, Leeam Scrip tores, c, 2672 ; cf. Rot, 
Pari. iii. 216). Iu tho summer of 1385 ho 
accompanied Riolmrd on that king’s only 
serious military under taking, tho expedition 
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against Scotland, in wliicli lie commanded a 
band of six ty men-at-arms and eighty archers 
(Doyle, iii, 483). After the failure of this 
undertaking, Pole was more than ever bent 
on peace. France had threatened invasion, 
lie renewed negotiations. On 22 Jan. 1386 
he was appointed, with Bishop Skirlaw of 
Lichfield and others, to treat with the king 
of France and his allies, jointly or separately, 
for truce or for peace ( Fcedera , vii. 491-3, 
original edition). 

Pole’s wealth was steadily growing, and 
was exciting widespread envy. Besides the 
Yorkshire property that came from his father, 
and the Lincolnshire estates of his mother, 
ha was now in possession of tho great Suf- 
folk inheritance of his wife, Catherine, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir John de Wing-field. 
He now hueied himself with consolidating 
liis power in Suffolk by fortifying his manor- 
honecs. He hoped to build up a solid domain 
in north-eastern Suffolk, of which the central 
feature was the new castle, or rather crenel- 
lated manor-house, of Wingfield. His gate- 
house on the south front, its flanking towers, 
and curtain wall still survive, while in the 
beautiful late decorated village church — tho 
work, it is believed, of his father-in-law— the 
ashes of his son and many later Poles now re- 
pose (MunEAV, Eastern Counties, pp. 190-1). 
Moreover, on 6 Aug. 1385 he obtained tbs 
title of Bari of Suffolk, extinct since the death 
of William Ufiord three years before. On 
20 Aug., at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the king 
granted him lands worth 600/. a year, which 
had belonged to William TJfford, and which 
included the castle, town, manor, and honour 
of Eye, with other manors and jurisdictions, 
mainly in Suffolk, which nicely rounded off 
the formevWingfield inheritance. But, as the 
widowed Countess of Suffolk still held part 
of these estates for her life, and other por- 
tions had been regrauted to the queen, 
Eiclmrd further granted to the new earl 
200/. a year from the royal revenue and 
300/. a year from other lands, until the 
Ulford estates fell in. The grant of a small 
sum from the county revenue completed the 
formal connection between the now earl and 
his shire (cf. Rolls of Parliament, iii. 200-0 ; 
Dnodale, Baronage, ii. 186 ; Cal. Inq. post 
mortem, iii. 70, 111, 117, 267). 

At the parliament which met Eiclmrd on 
his return from Scotland, Pole was solemnly 
girt, on 12 Nov. 1386, with the sword of tho 
shire, and performed homage for his new 
office, before which Walter Skirlaw, keeper 
of the privy seal and bishop of Lichfield, 
delivered an oration to the assembled estates 
on the new earl’s merits {Rot, Pari. iii. 209). 
But the murmurs were many aud deep. He 


was, says the St. Albans chronicler, a mer- 
chant and the son of a merchant ; lie was a 
man more fitted for trade than for chivalry, 
and peacefully had grown old in a banker’s 
counting-house, and not among warriors in 
the field ( Chron . Anglia, 1828-88, p. 367). 
The saying became a commonplace, and is 
repeated by several chroniclers (Walsing- 
HAJr, ii. 141 ; OrTEimotfitNE, p. 102 5 Monk 
01? Evesham, p. 67). Yet nothing could be 
more unjust than such a taunt levelled against 
the old companion in arms of the Black 
Prince and of John of daunt. But it faith- 
fully reflected the opinion of the greater 
families, and Pole's former ally, John of 
Gaunt, had turned against him. Thomas 
Arundel, then bishop of Ely, was especially 
hostile. He sought to get the temporalities of 
Norwich restored to Bishop Despenser. The 
chancellor argued in the parliament of 1386 
that to restore the bishops lands would cost 
the king 1,000/. a year. ‘If thou hast so 
much concern for the king’s profit,’ retorted 
the bishop, ‘ why hast thou covetously taken 
from him a thousand marks per annum since 
thou wast made an earlp’ The chancellor 
had no answer, and Despenser recovered his 
temporalities. 

Early in 1386 Suffolk was engaged in 
fruitless negotiations with France. He 
was on the continent between 9 Peb. and 
28 March {Fcedera, vii. 496). The English 
unwillingness to include Spain in the trace 
frustrated the negotiations. England was 
threatened with invasion. The chancellor did 
his best to organise the defence. He acted 
as commissioner to inspect Calais and the 
caBtles of the marches, and as chief commis- 
sioner of array in Suffolk (Doyle, iii, 434). 
In April and May he visited Hull, where his 
influence was still paramount ( Fcedera , vii. 
610). But whatever he did was adversely 
judged. In June some English ships captured 
and plundered several Genoese merchant 
ships off Dover ; and when the chancellor gave 
the aggrieved Genoese traders compensation, 
he was charged with robbing the Icing of his 
rights and with showing moro sympathy 
with traders than with warriors ( Chron . 
Anglia), 1328-S8, p. 871; cf. Knighton, 
c. 2078). 

Tho opposition to Pole was now formally 
organised under the king’s uncle, Thomas, 
duke of Gloucester. When parliament met , on 
1 Oct. 1386, Suffolk, as chancellor, urged that 
the time was come for Richard to cross the 
sea and fight the French in person. This was 
a mere pretext for an inordinate demand for 
money. Four-fifteenths, says Knighton, was 
likely to he the chancellor’s request. Afraid 
of the future, Richard retired to Eltham, 
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where his imprudence culminated in malting 
his favourite, Robert do Vere, duke of Tro- 
land, Lords and commons, now united to 
demand the dismissal of the chancellor, 
Richard told the parliament that ho would 
not, at their request, dismiss a scullion from 
liis kitchen, Gloucester and Bishop Arundel 
visited the king at Eltham, and hinted at 
deposition. 

On 24 Oct. Role was dismissed from the 
chancellorship, and his old enemy, Bishop 
Arundel, put in his place, Tho commons 
now drow up formal articles of impeachment 
against the minister: (1) lie had received 
grants of great estates from the king, or had 
purchased or exchanged royal lands at prices 
below their value; (2) he had not carried out 
the ordinances of the nino lords appointed in 
1386 for tho reform of the royal household ; 
(3) he had misappropriated the supplies 
granted in the last parliament for the guard of 
the seas ; (4) ha had fraudulently appropriated 
to himsolf a charge on tho customs of Hull 
previously granted to one Tydeman, a Lim- 
burg merchant ; (C) he had taken for his own 
uses the revenue of tho schismatic master of 
St. Anthony, which ought to have gone 
to the king; (0) he had sealed charters, 
especially a grant of franchises to Dover 
Castle, contrary to the king’s interest; and 

S his remissness in conducting tho war had 
i to the loss of Ghent and a large sum of 
treasure stored up within its walls (Hot. 
Pari. iti. 216; Stuubb’s Const. Hist, ii, 4/4-6, 
cf. WAILOS, Hiehard II, livre vi, , Kwigiiton, 
ce. 2680-6). Suffolk spoke shortly but with 
dignity in his own defence, but left the burden 
of a detailed anawer to his brotlier-in-law, 
Sir Richard le Scrope, who appealed in- 
dignantly to his thirty years of service in 
tho field and in the council chamber, denied 
the ordinary allegations of liis mouu ori- 
gin and estato, and gave what seem to bo 
satisfactory answers to the seven heads of 
accusation (Hot. Pari. iii. 216-18). The 
commons then made a replication, in which, 
while silently dropping the third charge — 
of misappropriation of the supplies — they 
pressed for a conviction on tho other six, 
and brought forward some fresh evidence 
against Suffolk. The earl was committed to 
the custody of the constable, but released on 
hail, The lords soon gavo judgment. Suf- 
folk was convicted on three of the clmrgos 
brought against him — namely, the first, fifth, 
and sixth. On the other four charges tho 
lords declared that ho ought not to be im- 
peached alone, sinco his guilt was shared by 
other members of the council. Sentence was 
pronounced at, the samo timo in the name of 
the king, Suffolk was to forfeit all the lands 


and grants which he had received contrary to 
his oath, and was committed to prison, to 
remain there until ho had paid an adequate 
fine. But it was expressly declared that, the 
judgment was not to involve the loss of tho 
name and title of earl, nor the 201. a your 
which the king had granted him. from the 
issues of Suffolk for tlio aforesaid name nud 
title (ii. iii. 219-20). The fine is estimated in 
the chronicles at various largo sums (Chron. 
Amjlico, 1828-8S,and OmsunauaNi], p. 166, 
say twenty thousand marks, adding, quite 
incorrectly, that Suffolk was adj udged worthy 
of death), The paltry character of tho 
charges, tlio insignificant oilbncos regarded 
as proved by the hostile lords, show that the 
only real complaint against Lho fallen mi- 
nister was his attachment to an unpopular 
policy. 

Parliament ordered Suffolk to bo impri- 
soned at Corie Oastlo (Cont. Enlogiwm Hist. 
iii. 360 ; cf. Knighton, o. 2683), but Richard 
sent him to Windsor. As soon as t ho ‘ Won- 
derful’ parliament camo to an ond, Richard 
remitted his fine and ransom, rolensod him 
from custody, and listened to liis advico. I f 
not the boiclest spirit, Suffolk wns cortniuly 
tho wisest head of tho royalist party now 
formed against the new ministers and conned 
set up by parliament. ITo dwelt in tlio lcing’H 
household, and seems In have accompanied 
Richard on his hasty progress through tlio 
land to win support for tho civil war which 
was seen to ho imminent . At ono time Pole 
was in Wales with Richard and tho I)uko of 
Iroland (Gamhavh, Chron. Engl. pp. 246- 8). 
On 26 Aug. 1387 fivo of tho judges declared 
at Nottingham that the oxistoncenf the now 
perpetual council contravonod tho king’s pre- 
rogative, and that tlio sentence on Suffolk 
ought to he roversod. Tlio name of Suffolk 
appears among the witnesses to this declara- 
tion of war against tho parliamentary govern- 
ment, But his enemies were resolute in tlioir 
attack. lie was accused of labouring io pre- 
vent a reconciliation boiwoon Richard and 
Gloucester when Bishop William Oourlonay 
[q. v.] of London wont to promoto peace be- 
tween them, ‘ Hold thy peaco, M iclinul,’ said 
the bishop to Suffolk, who was denouncing 
Glouccstevfo limiting; ‘ it bocomolhlhoo right 
ovil to say such words, thou that art diunnod 
for thy fabohoodbothby tho lords and by Urn 
parliament.’ Richard dismissed tho bishop in 
anger (Citron, Ani/l, 1378-88, p. 388 ; Uap- 
gbavb’s Chron. of England, p. 248), hut was 
unprepared to push things looxlromities. On 
17 Nov, ho was forced to prnmiso tho hated 
council that Suffolkandliis other bad advisors 
should ho compelled to answer for thoir con- 
duct before tho next parliament. Thereupon 
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Suffolk hastily fled the realm. On 27 Dee. the , 
five baronial leaders solemnly appealed him 
and his associates of treason, On 8 Feb. 1888 
the five lords appellant laid before the newly 
assembled estates a long list of accusations 
against Suffolk and his four chief associates 
(J ’lot. Pari. iii. 229-88), No special charges 
■ware brought against Suffolk; but he was 
associated with the others in such general 
accusations as having withdrawn the king 
from the society of the barons, as having con- 
spired to rule him for their own purposes, in- 
cited civil war, corresponded with the French, 
and attempted to pack parliament. The de- 
claration of the judges that the form of the 
appeal was illegal was brushed aside, on the 
ground that parliament itself was the supreme 
judge in matters of this sort. On 18 Feb. sen- 
tence was passed on the four absent offenders, 
Suffolk was condemned to be hanged. His 
estates and title were necessarily forfeited. 

A knight named William atte Hoo helped 
Suffolk to escape over the Channel . lie 
disguised himself by shaving his beard and 
head and putting on shabby clothee. In 
this plight he presented himself before Calais 
Castle, dressed like a Flemish poulterer. 
His brother was captain of Calais Castle, and 
acquainted the governor of Calais, William 
Beauchamp, with his arrival. The governor 
sent him back to the king, who was very 
angry at his officioueneee (Knighton, o. 2702 ; 
Oapgbave, Chron. of Engl. p. 249 ; Oitbb- 
BOTTBina, p. 170; Chron. Angl. 1828-88, p. 
386 ; Monb op Evesham:, pp. 96-7). For a 
second time Pole made his escape . This time 
hewenttoHull, wMther,on20Dec., theking’s 
sergeant-at-arms was despatched to arrest 
him (Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, p, 234), 
But Michael escaped a second time, sailing, if 
Froissart can he trusted, over the North Sea 
and along the coasts of Friesland, and ulti- 
mately landing at Dordrecht (Feoissabt, xii. 
286, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove). Anyhow, 
he ultimately found his way to Paris. In May 
1389 Richard suddenly took over the govern- 
ment; hut he made no attempt to help Pole, 
who died at Paris on 6 Sept. 1889 (Monb or 
Evesham, p. 113). The chroniclers and popu- 
lar poets were vehement in their reproaches 
(Political Poems, i. 421, Rolls Ser.) 

By Ms wife, Catherine Wingfield, Suffolk 
had five sons : Michael dela Pole, second earl 
of Suffolk [q.v.]. Thomas, prebendary in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral from 1419, William,Riehard, 
and J ohn (d, 1416), canon of York (of. will at 
Somerset House, 81 March 1416 ; Wbeveb, 
Funeral Monuments , sv. ' Wingfield ’) ; with 
three daughters: Margaret, Elizabeth, and 
Anne, who married Gerard de l’Isle (Ohabi.es 
Feost, Notices relative to Mull, 1827), 
vol, xn. 


Besides Ms building operations in Suffolk, 
Pole did not neglect his original home. He 
completed his father’s foundation at Hull 
[see Pole, William db la, d. 1366], In 
1877 he procured royal license to change Ms 
father’s plan and establish a small Carthusian 
monastery, with hospitals formen and women 
attached. The charter of foundation, by ‘ Mi- 
chael de la Pole, lord of Wingfield,’ is dated 
18 Feb. 1879, and printed in the ‘Monasticon’ 
(yi. 20-1, of. vi. 781 for Pole’s hospital). 
Pole also built at Hull, for his own use, 'a 
goodly house of brick, like a palace, with fair 
orchards and gardens, 1 opposite the west end 
of St. Mary’s Church. He built three other 
houses in Hull, each with a brick tower, like 
the palace of an Italian civic noble. He also 
built a fine house in London, near the Thames. 

[The English clironielers give a prejudiced ac- 
count of Suffolk. The most important of them is 
Chronicon Anglite, 1828-88, ed. Thompson, Bolls 
Ser., which is copied by 'Walsingham, Hist. Angli- 
cans, Bolls Ser., and the Monk of Evesham, ed. 
Hearne. Otterbourne, ed. Hearae, Knighton in 
Twysden'B Decern Scriptores, Continuation of 
the Eulogium Hiatoriarum, Capgrave's Chroniole 
of England are also useful. Dess trustworthy are 
FroiBSart'BBcatterednotice8,vols.vii.viii.xi.xii.Bd. 
Kervyn de Lettenhove, vole. vii. and y iii. ed. Luce. 
Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii., Rymer’sFmdera.vols. 
iii. and iv. Eocord edit, and vol. vli. orig. edit., 
contain the chief documentary evidence ; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage, iii. 433-4 ; G. E. C[okayne’s] 
Complete Peerage, iii, 43. The best biographies 
are in Dugdale's Baronage, ii, 181-6, and Foss's 
Judges of England, iv. 70-0. Thatin Campbell's 
Lives of the Chancellors, i. 248-61, is valueless. 
Stubbs’s OonstHist. vol. ii., Wallon's Richard H, 
and Pauli's Geschichte von England, vol. iv. are 
the best authorities for the period.] T. F. T. 

POLE, MICHAEL db la, second Eabl 
op Suppolk (1861 P-1416), was eldest sou of 
Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk [q.v.], 
and was born about 1861. He was knighted 
by Richard II on 16 July 1377 (Fcedera, iv. 
79, Record edit.) On 80 April 1886 he is 
mentioned as captain of men-at-arms for 
Calais, of which town Ms unale, Sir Ed- 
mund de la Pole, was then captain. In 
the following year the Earl of Suffolk was 
disgraced, ana, owing to Ms subsequent 
condemnation, his son did not succeed to 
the earldom at liis death in 1889. Before 
September 1886 (of. Testamenta Vetusta, p. 
110) Pole had married Catherine Stafford, 
daughter of Hugh, earl of Stafford, and in 
1891 obtained for Ms support a grant of 
60 1. a year from the oustoms of Hull, On 
28 Sept. 1891 he had letters of attorney 
during his intended absence on the crusade 
in Prussia, being then styled Sir Michael de 
la Pole (Fcedera, vii. 706, orig. edit.) In 
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1397 lie was restored to his father’s dignities 
as Earl of Suffolk and Baron de la Pole, and 
■was summoned to parliament in August 1899. 
But in the first parliament of Henry IV the 
aotsof the parliament of 1897 were annulled, 
and those of 1388 confirmed, with the effect 
ofreviving the attainder of 1388. However, 
on 16 Nov. 1399, the earldom of Suffolk was 
restored to Pole, hut without the barony of 
De la Pole, which had been enjoyed by his 
father (G. E. C[ol:ayne], Complete Peerage, 
iii. 43). At the same time restitution was 
made of his father's lands and castle and 
honour of Eye. The earl was a commis- 
sioner of array for Suffolk on 14 July 1402 
and S Sept. 1408. On 27 Aug. 1408 he was 
employed by the king on a mission abroad. 
He attended the council on several occasions 
during the reign of Henry IV, and was pre- 
Bent in the council which was held at West- 
minster in April 1416 to discuss the French 
war (Nicolas, Proa. Privy Council, ii. 166). 
On 21 July he was one of the commissioners 
for the trial of Richard, earl of Cambridge, 
Richard, lord le Scrope, Sir Thomas Grey, and 
was one of the peers appointed to decide on 
the guilt of Cambridge and Scrope on 6 Aug. 
(JR oils of Parliament, iv. 66-6). lie sailed 
with the king on 11 Aug., and, after taking 
port in the siege of Horfleur, died before 
that town of dysentery on 18 Sept. (Gfeeta 
Henrici Quinti, p. 81, Engl. Hist. Sec.) He 
is described as 1 a knight of the most excel- 
lent and kindly reputation’ (ib.) His son 
in 1460 said he served ‘ in all the viages by 
See and by Lande ’ in the daye of Henry IV 
Polls of Pari., v. 170). Suffolk’s will, dated 
1 July 1416, is summarised in 4 Testaments 
Vetusta,’ pp. 189-90. He was buried at 
Wingfield, Suffolk. His own and his wife’s 
effigies are engraved in Stotliard’s ‘Monu- 
mental Effigies,' p. 84. Ho left five sons 
and three daughters, one of whom, Isabel, 
seems to have married Thomas, fifth Baron 
Morley (d. I486). Of his soils, Michael 
was third earl (see below), and William 
fourth earl and first duke of Suflolk [q. v.j. 
Sir John de la Pole, seigneur de Moyon in 
the Gotentin, served in the French war, 
was taken prisoner at Jargeau on 12 June 
1429, and died in captivity; by French 
chroniclers he is called Sire do la Poulle. 
Alexander was slain at Jargeau on 12 Juno 
1429. Sir Thomas had a daughter Kather-' 
ine, married to Sir Miles Stapleton {d. 1466); 
he died in 1438 while a hostage with the 
French for his brother William. 

Michael eh la Pole, third Eael ojp 
SupifoiiE (1394—1416), the eldest son, served 
with his father at Harfieur, and, after taking 
part in the march to Agincourt, was killed in 


tho battle there on 26 Oct. He is described 
as ‘ distinguished among all the courtiors for 
his bravery, courage, and activity’ (Gesta 
Hmriei Quinti, pp. 31, 68). Drayton makes 
special mention of him in his ballad of Agin- 
court — ‘Suffolk his axe did ply.’ Ilis body 
was brought home to England, and buried 
at Ewelme, Oxford. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Mowbray, first duke of 
N onolk [q. v.j, but left no male issue, and was 
succeeded by his brother William. Of his 
three daughters, Catherine became a nun, and 
Elizabeth and Isabel both died unmarried. 

[Monstreloii’s Okromquos, iii. 108, iv. 824 (3oc. 
da l’Hist. de France); Nicolas's Bottle of Agin- 
court j Napier’s Historical Notices of Swyncomhe 
and Ewelme, pp. 318-17 i OolL. Top. et Gen. v. 
156; Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 186; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage, iii. 434-6.] O. L. K. 

POLE or DE LA POLE, RALPH {Jl. 
1462), judge, was the eldost of throe sons 
of Peter De la Pole of Radbome, near Derby, 
and knight of the shire for Derbyshire in 
1400-1. Foes wrongly makes him a younger 
son of Thomas Pole or Poole of l’oolo Hall 
in Wirral or Wirrell, who did not marry 
until 1426. The De la Poles were a Derby- 
shire and Staffordshire family seated at 
Harrington and Newborough, who for three 
generations had married heiresses in those 
counties. Pole’s father acquired the Rad- 
borne estate, which had belonged to Sir John 
Ohandos [q. v.], through his wilb Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Jolrn Lawton and Alianorc, 
one of Chandos’B sisters and ultimate heir. 

Pole became Berj eant-at-law in the Michael- 
mas term of 1442, and a justice of tho king’s 
bench on 3 July 1462, and occurs in the 
latter capacity until Michaelmas 1469, lie 
was probably the Radulphus de la Pole ap- 
pointed one of the Derbyshire commissioners 
to raise money for the defence of Calais in 
May 1466, and he presided with Justice 
Bingham at tho York assizes in 1467, when 
the Nevilles got the Percys heavily fined, 

His altar tomb, on the slab of which are 
figures of the judge and his wife and a frag- 
ment of inscription, romains in the north aisle 
of Radbome church. By his wilb J oan, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Grosvenor of Ultimo, co. 
Chester, Pole had a son and successor Ralph, 
who married the heiress of Morion. Polo's 
descendants in direct male line held Rad borne 
until the death of German Pole inl083, whoa 
it passed to a younger branch, represented 
by Mr, Ckandos-Pole, who dosconds from 
the judge in direct mule line. The Poles ol' 
Waltehridge, co. Dorby, descended from the 
judge’s uncle, another Ralph de la Pole. A 
brother of tho judge, llonry de la Polo, foun- 
ded the Pole? of Ilea^cs in the some county. 
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[Foss's Judges ; Proc. Privy Council, ed. Nico- 
las, vi 213 ; Topographer and Genealogist, i. 176 ; 
Whethumstede’s Registrum, Rolls Ser. i. 206, 
208, 308 j Lysons’s Magna Britannia, vol. v. on, 
jtciv-v, 91, 282 ; Ormerod’s Cheshire, ii. 423, til. 
361 ; Neweome'a St. Albans, p. 361 ; Official 
Returns of Members of Parliament, 1878 ; in- 
form ition from Mr. R. E. Elliot Chambers of 
Bishop’s Tuwton.] J. T-t. 

POLE, REGINALD (1600-1668), car- 
dinal and archbishop of Canterbury, was son 
— probably the third — of Sir RionsTd Pole 
(d. 1606), by his wife Margaret, who was 
of the blood royal [Bee Pom, Maugabet], 
Born in March 1600 at Stourton Castle in 
Staffordshire, he was carefully brought up 
by his mother, and then spent five years at 
the school of the Charterhouse at Sheen. 
Henry VIII was much interested in his edu- 
cation, and paid 121 for his maintenance at 
school in 1612. Soon afterwards he was 
sent to Oxford, to the house of the Carmelite 
friars. Subsequently he matriculated as a 
nobleman at Magdalen College. On 8 June 
1618 the Icing ordered the prior of St. Frides- 
wida’s to give him a pension, which he was 
bound to give to a clerk of the king's nomina- 
tion, until he could provide him with a com- 
petent benefice (Cal. qf Henry VIII, vol. L 
No, 4190). Pole’s studies at Oxford were 
directed by Thomas Linacre [q.v.] and Wil- 
liam Latimer (1460 P-154S) [q. v.J, and he Is 
said to have attracted much attention in a 
disputation of some days’ duration when still 
almost a hoy. In June 1616 he graduated 
B.A. (Wood, Athena, i. 279). While a 
youth, and still a layman, he was presented 
to the collegiate church of Wimborne min- 
ster, tbe incumbent of which bore the title 
of dean (12 Feb. 1618 j Cal. qf Henry VIII, 
vol. ii. No. 8493), to tbe prebend of Boscombe 
(19 March 1617-18), and that of Yatminstor 
Secunda (10 April 1619), both in Salisbury 
Cathedral. From infancy his mother had 
destined himfor the church, and he intended 
taking orders later in life (ib. vol. xi. No. 92). 

In February 1621, at his own wish, lie was 
sent by the king to Italy, with 1001 towards 
his expenses for a year (ib, iii. p, 1 644). At 
Padua, in May ana J une, he formed a friend- 
ship with the scholars Longolius, Bembo, 
Nicolas Leonious, and his own oountryman, 
Thomas Lupset [q. y.j His revenues from his 
benefices, together with the king’s allowance, 
enabled him to practise much hospitality. 
Yet he preferred a quiet life, and was em- 
barrassed on his arrival by the attentions 
paid to him as tbe kingof England’s kinsman 
by the magistrates of Padua. Longolius died 
in his house there, and left him his library (ib. 
iii. 0460, 3466). Pole wrote the anonymous 


life prefixed to Longolius’s collected writings 
(Florence, 1624). He sent congratulations 
to Clement VII on his election (19 Nov. 
1623), and received a kindly acknowledgment 
encouraging him in his studies. Erasmus 
oponed a correspondence with him in 1626, 
introducing to him the Polish scholar John A 
Lasco [q. v.l (ib. No. 1686), and he himself 
wrote to Cardinal Wolsey that he was every- 
where much sought after — though he mo- 
destly believed it was on the king’s account 
rather than his own (ib. No. 1 629). He was 
urged by bis family to return to England 
early ini 626 j but he lingered In order to 
visit Rome, where he was received with 
great marks of distinction. He returned to 
England in 1627 after five yeais’ absence. 
He met with a very cordial welcome from the 
king and queen, but continued his studies 
at the Carthusian monastery at Sheen. 

During his absence from England, on 
14 Feb. 1623-4 he was nominated fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, by Richard 
Foxe or Fox [q.v.], bishop of 'Winchester, the 
founder, buthe never seems to have been ad- 
mitted. On 12 Aug. 1527, tho ugb lie was still 
a layman, he was elected dean of Exeter (Lk 
Nhve). In 1629, anxious to avoid the crisis 
likely to spring from the king’s proceedings 
against Queen Catherine, he obtained with 
aomo difficulty the king’s permission to pur- 
sue his studies at Paris. Henry paid him tbe 
usual 1007. ‘ for one year’s exhibition before- 
hand,’ in October 1629 (Cal. vol. iv. No. 0003, 
v. S16). At Paris ho soon received a letter 
from the king reqiuring him to obtain from 
the university there opinions in bis favour 
respecting the projected divorce. He sought 
to excuse bimBolf on the ground of inexpe- 
rience, and the king ultimately sent Edward 
Fox [q. v.] to assist him. But the work being- 
only to obtain opinions — which he could 
collect without compromising himsolf — Pole 
did what he could, and won commendations 
at home for ‘acting stoutly in the king’s 
behalf’ (ib. vol.iv. No. 6262). Throe hundred 
crowns, apparently in addition to the yearly 
exhibition, were remitted on 29 April 1630 
‘ to Mr. Pole, the king’s scholar’ (ib. v. 749). 
The university of Paws came to the decision 
which Henry desired, owing to the inter- 
ference of Francis I. In July Pole, by the 
king’s orders, returned home. 

Although he withdrew to the charterhouse 
at Sheen, no was invited, on Wolsey’s death 
in November, to accept either the vacant 
archbishopric of York or the bishopric of 
Winchester. The king’s aim was to obtain 
his avowed support for his divorce, and the 
archbishopric was vehemently pressed on him 
by the king’s friends. Pole entertained 
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genuine affection for the king, and hesitated 
to affront him by a refusal ; but no bribe 
could induce him to palter with his convic- 
tions. In a moment of weakness he said ha 
believed he had found a means of satisfying 
the king without offence to his own con- 
science. The king gave him an interview at 
York Place. At first Polo was tongue-tied, 
At length he exhorted Henry not to ruin 
his fame and destroy his soul by perse- 
verance in wrong. The king in fury put bis 
hand to his dagger. Pole left the chamber 
in tears (see the different accounts of the story 
in Epp. Pali, i. 261-02, and Calendar, vol. xii. 
pt. i. No. 444). At the some time Pole, at 
the king's request, wrote a paper, very likely 
just after the interview, giving his opinion 
on the king’s scruples and how to deal with 
them. The treatise itself does not seem to be 
extant, but a full account of its oontents is 
given by Oranmer in a letter to Anne Bo- 
leyn’s father, written on 13 Juno 1631, in 
which ho says that it was ‘much contrary to 
the king’s purpose ; ’ hut the arguments were 
Ret forth with suoli wisdom and eloquence 
that if they were published it would he im- 
possible, Oranmer thought, to persuade people 
to the contrary. Polo pointed out the danger 
of reviving controversies as to the succes- 
sion, then he atLnckcd the arguments on the 
long’s side, and urged Henry to defer to the 
pope’s judgment (Stbtph, Cramner , App. 
No.]). The king took Pole’s counsel in good 
part (Cal. Venetian, v. 244), and was almost 
inclined to abandon the divorce. Thomas 
Oromwell [q. v.], however, whom Pole re- 
garded as an emissary of Satan, induced him to 
persevere. With deep dislike Polo saw soon 
afterwards the concession of royal supremacy 
wrung from the clergy. He was present, pro- 
bably with o deputation of the clergy, when 
the king refused a large sum voted to him by 
convocation unless it were granted to him as 
head of tho churoh of England (De Unitate 
Ecol. f. 19). He may also nave been present 
in convocation, in the same year when the 
title, with the qualification ‘ as far as the 
law of Christ allows,’ was silently conceded, 
aJLer three days’ strenuous opposition, His 
statement that he was absent when the royal 
supremacy was enacted (ib. f. 82) dearly 
refers to the parliamentary act of 1634. Hie 
was then at Padua. Pole, apprehensive of 
tho further consequenoes of Cromwell's pre- 
dominance, petitioned to be allowed to devote 
himself to the study of theology abroad. He 
told Henry that if' he remained in England 
and had to attend parliament (as he would 
be expected to do) while tho divorce was dis- 
cussed, he must speak according to his con- 
science. In January 1682 Henry thought it 
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prudent to lot him go (Cal. v. No. 737). lie 
and Henry parted good friends, and the king 
continued his pensions. 

Pole settled at Avignon for a few months, 
hut soon removed to Padua, wliore he spout 
some years, paying frequent visits to Venice. 
From Padua he wrote to the king a care- 
fully considered letter, full of poworful argu- 
ments against the divorce, whose wisdom tile 
king and Oromwell praised. Meanwhile his 
friends in England caused him to be insti- 
tuted in his absence (20 Deo. 1632) to the 
vicarage of Piddletown in Dorset, a living 
in the patronage of his family. He resigned 
it three years later. In order to hold it lie 
was dispensed ‘propter defectum susoejjtioiiis 
saororum ordinum’ (IIvtohinb, Dorset, ii, 
024). 

At Padua he took into his house the great 
classioal professor Lazzaro Bitonamici, with 
the view of re-studying Greek and Latin lite- 
rature j blit the thought of what was going 
on in England induced him to devote himself 
more ardently to philosophy and theology. 
At Venice or at Padua Polo made tho ac- 
quaintance of two lifelong friends — Guspar 
Oontarini, who was created a cardinal a year 
before himself, and Ludovico Friuli, a young 
Venetian nobleman, who became ardently 
attached to him. llecamotoknow, too, Gian 
Pietro Caraffa, afterwards Paul IV, and, 
among other men of worth and genius, Ludo- 
vico Beccatelli, afterwards his secretary and 
biographer. 

On Henry’s marriage with Anno Boleyn in 
1688, and the disinheriting of Princoss Maw, 
Queen Catherine and her nopliow, Charles V, 
alike agreed that Polo’s services might boom- 
ployed in redressing tho wrongs of tho divorced 
queen and her daughtor (Cal. Jlonri/ VIII, 
vol. vii. No. 1040). Tho princoss might, it 
was vaguely suggested, become liis wife, anti 
Yorkist and Tudor claims to tho throne 
might thus be consolidated. It was only in 
June 1686 that Pole was made aware, in a 
lotter from the emperor, of tho proposal that 
he should ini erforo. His first fooling Was 
alarm at the responsibility. But ho agrood 
to make experiment of puaoofni medial ion 
after a method of his own (Cal. Spanish, 
vol. v. pt. ii. No. 68 ; of. vol. viii. No. 830). 

Pole was anxious at this time to avoid all 
chance of a civil war in England (ib. No, 
129), and Henry VIII had already offered 
him, he vainly kopod, an opportunity of pro- 
moting peace, In the latter part of 1634 (he 
king had, through Thomas Starkey, who seems 
to have been Pole's chaplain at Padua, and 
was on a visit to England, requested Pole's 
opinion on the two points, whether marriage 
with a deceased brothor’swife was permissible 
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by divine law, aud whether papal supremacy 
was of divine institution. It Pole could not 
agree with the royal view, Henry added, he 
must state his own candidly, and then come to 
England, where the king would find honour- 
able employment for him in other matters. 
Starkey’s letter reached Pole at Venice in 
April, and Pole asked for further time for 
study before coming home. Starkey mean- 
while deemed it prudent to give the king 
some indication of Pole’s general political 
views, and set them forth in the form of an 
imaginary dialogue betweenPole and the now 
deceased Thomas Lupset. Pole was repre- 
sented as in theory a reformer, strongly alive 
to the dangers of the prerogath e, but entirely 
loyal to a king like Henry V III, who was in- 
capable of abusing it (ib. Iso. 217 ; Starkey's 
treatise printed in England in the Reign of 
Henry VIII, by J. M. Cowpor, for the Early 
English Text Soc.) Henry svas not offended 
at an abstract theory expounded in this way. 

The king caused Cromwell, in December 
1584, to write to Pole with some impatience 
for his answer to the two questions (Cal. 
Henry VIII, vol. ix. No. 288). But his reply 
was taking the form of a long treatise, ‘ Pro 
Ecclesiastic® TJnitatis Defensione,' which he 
did not finish till May 1636. His arguments 
were aimed at peacefully deterring Ileuty 
from further wrongdoing, and were solely 
intended for the lung’s eyes. The work 
was a severe criticism of liis proceedings, 
■written not without pain and tears, for the 
high estimate ho had formed of Henry’s 
character had been bitterly disappointed. 
The king, dissembling his indignation, re- 
peated his wish that Pole should repair to 
England ; but Pole alleged the severe laws 
the king had himself promulgated as a suffi- 
cient excuse. Letters from his nearest rela- 
tives at home threatened to renounce him if 
he did not return and mako his peace with 
the king. His friends in Italy were alarmed 
lest he should, in spite of the manifest danger, 
revisit hia country. Paul III was conse- 
quently induced to summon him to Home 
to a consultation about a proposed general 
council. With some reluctance he obeyed 
the call, and reached Homo in November 
1536. He was lodged by the pope with great 
honour in tho Vatican, 

Pole found himself at Home the youngest 
and most energetic member of a committee 
summoned by Paul III, after consultation 
with Pole’s friend Cardinal Contarini,to draw 
up a scheme for reforming the discipline of 
the church. The committee’s report was pub- 
lished in 1538 (Consilium deleotorum Car - 
dinalium). Pole was still s layman, hut it 
was thought wall that he should now take 


deacon’s orders and be made a cardinal. The 
prospect filled him with dismay, and he en- 
deavoured to convince the pope that it was 
at least untimely. It not only would destroy 
his influence in England, hut involve his 
family in some danger. The pope at first 
yielded to these representations ; but others 
ware so strongly in favour of his promotion 
that he returned to his original purpose. The 
papal chamberlain was despatched to inform 
Pole of the final resolution, along with a 
barber to shave his crown ; and Pole sub- 
mitted. He was made a cardinal on 22 Dec. 
1636, deriving his title from the church of 
St. Mary in Cosmedin. In the following 
February he was nominated papal legate to 
England. 

The news of Pole’s cardinalate enraged 
Henry VIII, but he forbore to show any 
open sign of anger. Popular disaffection was 
spreading in the north. A conciliatory atti- 
tude was needed to prevent a disastrous de- 
velopment. A letter to Pole was drawn up 
on 18 Jan. in the name of the king’s council, 
and was despatched apparently on the 20th, 
after being signed by Norfolk, Cromwell, and 
others, remonstrating with him on the tone 
of his hook and of his letters to the king, hut 
accepting conditionally a suggestion thrown 
out by liimself that he should discuss in 
Flanders, with commissioners sent by the 
king, the matters in dispute ( Cal. Henry VIII, 
vol. xii. pt. i. No. 126). It was insisted that 
he should go thither without commission 
from any one. Otherwise recognition of the 
pope’s authority would be assumed. Pole 
replied from Rome on 16 Feb. that he had 
only obeyed the king’s request in writing, 
ana had done his utmost to keep the con- 
tents of the book secret from all hut the king 
himself. He was ready, however, to treat 
with the king’s commissioners in France or 
Flanders, but it must he in his capacity of 
legate (ib.Eo. 444 ; an undated Latin transla- 
tion in PoliEpp. i. 179, is wrongly addressed 
to the parliament of England). 

Pole was straightway despatched by thepope 
to England, and carried with him money with 
which, it was understood, he was fo encou- 
rage the northern rebels against Henry YIN. 
(Jn the journey he resolved to appeal to 
Francis I, the ally of Henry, and to per- 
suade the French king to exhort Henry to 
return to the Roman church as. his only 
safety, "With Giberti, bishop of Verona, a 
known friend of England, to whom llenry, 
if he disliked receivinga _ cardinal, might give 
a more favourable reception, Pole accordingly 
set out. After five weeks’ travelling, they 
reached Lyons on 24 March. Henry VIII 
had crashed tho northern rebellion before 
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Pole loft Home, But Francis I and the 
emperor were at war, and neither wished to 
offend Henry lest he should take part with 
the other against him, Henry demanded of 
Francis I that Pole should be delivered up to 
him as a traitor, Francis promised not to 
receive Pole ns legate, Though the cardinal 
made a public entry into Paris, he was in- 
formed that his presence in France was incon- 
venient, and that ho must leave the country. 

Much mortified, he withdrew to Oambray, 
which was neutral territory, and remained 
there more than a month, awaiting a safe- 
conduct from Mary, queen of Hungary, regent 
of the Netherlands, in order to get safely 
away. But the English ambassador at her 
court insisted thatif he entered imperial terri- 
tory he should he delivered up to Henry, and 
efforts were made by English agents to as- 
sassinate or kidnap him. Queen Mary excused 
herself from seeing him, and sent an escort in 
May to convey him from Oamhray to Lidge, 
without stoppmgany where more than a single 
night. "Within tho territory of the cardinal 
of Liege he was safe from furthor demands 
for his extradition. 

The cardinal of Lidge (Erord de la March) 
lodged Pole in his own palace, and with 
princely liberality pressed upon his accept- 
ance large sums of money for his expenses. 
No stranger could onler or leave LiSgo un- 
examined while Polo was there. And ho 
remained there nearly three months (Epi>- 
Poli, ii., Diatriba ad Epistolas, cii-ciii, cix- 
cv). At length the pope ordered him to re- 
turn to Rome, which he reached in October. 
He remained there till the following spring 
(1638), when he accompanied Paul III to 
the meeting at Nice between Francis I and 
Charles V. At the first interview of tho em- 
peror and the pope the former desired to bo 
made acquainted with Pole, who accordingly 
wailed on the emperor at Villafranea, and 
was very cordially received. After the meet- 
ing he spent some time at his friond Friuli’s 
countryhouse near Venice, and thence moved 
to Padua. There news reached him of the 
arrest in England of his brother Sir Geoffrey, 
He himself, m Venetian territory, was beset 
by spies and would-be assassins — ouo of thorn 
the plausible scoundrel Philips who had be- 
trayed the martyr Tindal. in October he 
removed to Rome. Not many weeks later 
he was refused an audience by the pope, be- 
cause he had just received such distressing 
news of Pole’s family that he oould not bear 
to look him in the face. His eldest brother, 
Lord Montague, had been arrested on a charge 
of treason, and with him his mother and 
some dear and intimate friends. 

Pole felt that his own griefs wore those of 


hiB country and even of Europe. Tho only 
cure was to be sought in a restoration of 
papal authority in England by a league of 
Christian princes against Henry. He there- 
fore aooepted a mission from the pope to 
visit the emperor in Spain, and afterwards 
Francis I. Heleft Romeon27T)ec.l538,and, 
to avoid Henry’s hired assassins, travollod in 
disguise, with fow attendants. By tho end of 
January 1639 he reached Barcelona, and he 
was with the omporor at Toledo in tho middle 
of February. Sir Thomas Wyatt., the English 
ambassador, vainly demanded his extradition 
as u traitor. Charles replied that 'if ho wero 
his own traitor, coming from tho Holy Fat her 
at Rome, he could not refuso him audience.’ 
In other respects he was not more successful 
than before. Charles V ropliod that ho was 
notinolined totakoofleusivo measures against 
England until he was sure of tho co-opera- 
tion of France. 

While on his return journey, at Corona in 
Catalonia (not La Gironde, as in the 1 Spanish 
Calendar,’ vol. vi. pt. i. p. 145), Pole learned 
that an English exile was seeking to assas- 
sinate him m hope of earning pardon from 
Henry for past misdeeds. This knowledge, 
combined with a fear that an immediate visit 
to Franco might lead to closer union between 
England and tho emperor, led him to return 
for a time to Carpontras, a noutrnl place in tho 
papal territory near Avignon. lie, however, 
commissioned Parpaglia, abbot of San Saluto, 
a Piedmontese belonging to his liousohold, 
who had boon with him at Toledo, to deliver 
his message to Francis and inquire if ho 
should come himself. Parpagliawas rocoived 
politely, but was told that Pole’s presonco in 
France was not dosired. Polo despatched 
Taipaglia to Rome to givo a full account of 
the two missions. Polo's expenses had not 
only far oxceeded his allowances, but had 
absorbed nearly all his savings. 

The popo was satisfied that tho failure of 
the missions was not duo to Polo, and on tho 
death of Cardinal Oampeggio f g. v .1, who was 
titulaT bishop of Salisbury, oil'erod tho boo to 
Pole, Pole, who was still at OarpenLras, de- 
clined it. Meanwhile, in England, parlia- 
ment had passed, in 1539, on not of attainder 
against Pole and all his family, oxcopting Sir 
Geoffrey. When ho had nows of his mother's 
execution in 1541, ho said, ‘I am now tho 
son of a martyr, This is the king's reward for 
her care of his daughter’s oducation ; ’ but 
added calmly, ‘Lot us be of good choor. We 
hare now one patron more in heaven.’ Deeply 
depressed, he found his best comfort in the 
quietude of Carpentras, and with much reluc- 
tance oboyed the pope's summons 1 0 Rome in 
1640. Tho popo assigned him a bodyguard f 
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and, in order to supply him with means suit- 
able to his birth and station, conferred on him 
whatwas called the legation of the patrimony, 
that is to say, the secular government of that 
portion of the States of the Church called the 
patrimony of St, Peter. Viterbo was the 
capital of the district which lay between the 
Tiber and Tuscany. Pole’s government was 
distinguished by a leniency strongly contrast- 
ing with Henry VIII’s severity. After the 
arrest of two Englishmen, who, on examina- 
tion, were compelled to confess that they had 
been sent to assassinate him, he remitted the 
capital penalty, and meroly sent them for a 
low days to the galleys. 

In 1641, when Oontorini was despatched 
by the pope to the diet at Eatisbon, he took 
counsel with Pole, and never was the breach 
between Borne and the protestants more 
noarly healed than by their able and concilia- 
tory policy. Pole appreciated clearly the fact 
that the heart of the controversy lay in the 
doctrine of justification, on which, indeed, his 
own views were not unlike those of Luther, 
and on this subject an understanding was 
almost arrived at. 

In 1642 he was one of the three legates 
appointed by the pope to open the council 
or Trent ; but delays followed, and the council 
only met for despatch of business in Decem- 
ber 1646. He spent some time of the interval 
in writing the treatise ‘De Ooncilio.’ He 
was with his two colleagues at Trent when a 
solemn commencement was made on 13 Dec., 
after which there was an adjournment over 
Christmas till 7 Jan. 1646. Then matters 
proceeded smoothly till the fifth session in 
June, when a rheumatic attack compelled 
Pole to leave for his friend Priuli’s country 
house at Padua, whence he corresponded 
with the council, and gave his opinion on the 
decrees it passed. The subject at that time 
was justification, and ungenerous sneers have 
been pointed at liis illness as a diplomatic one, 
because his own view in that matter inclined 
to the protestant eida. 

He returned to Borne on 16 Nov. by 
permission of the pope, who found his ser- 
vices of value in his correspondence with 
foreign courts. "When nows reached Pole of 
the death of Henry VIH (January 1647), he 
was anxious that the pope should use the em- 
peror’s aid to reclaim hie native oountry from 
schism. He strongly urged the pope to send 
legates to the emperor and to France ; while 
he wrote to the privy counoil, representing 
that now it would be necessary to redress 
many wrongs done during the late reign, but 
that he would not press those done to himself 
and his own family more than was consistent 
with the public peace. He warned the coun- 


cil, however, that no firm foundation could 
belaid for future prosperity without the Holy 
See, and that the English people were fortu- 
nate in having a pope to whom their interests 
were very dear. The privy council declined 
to receive hiB messenger. 

Pole was not discouraged. Next year ho 
sent to England his trusted servant Throg- 
morton to remonstrate on the incivility with 
which he had been treated, and to point out 
the dangers of their situation, especially if the 
emperor broke with England on account of 
changes in religion. Throgmorton failed to 
obtain an audience, but received an indirect 
answer from the Protector Somerset that any 
letters the cardinal might write privately 
would be fully considered, and that any emis- 
sary he might choose to send into France or 
Flanders, to speak for him, would have a 
passport sent lnm to come to England (State 
Papers, Domestic, Edw. VI, vol. v. No. 9). 
A few months later, on 6 April 1649, Pole 
despatched two special messengers to thepro- 
teotor, and a letter to Dudley, earl of War- 
wick, offering, if they declined to allow his 
own return, to repair to some neutral place 
near the English Channel to discuss points 
of difference. Although his messengers this 
time were treated with courtesy, they were 
dismissed with a written answer repudiating 
any wish for conciliation. Pole wrote, the 
letter said, like a foreign prince. They in 
England had no need of the pope. If Pole 
wished to return to his country, the council 
would mediate for his pardon; and to show 
him the true state of matters there with re- 
spect to religion, they sent him a copy of 
the new prayer-hook approved by parliament 
(ib. vol. vii. No. 28). 

Pole still persevered, and again sent two 
messengers to England with a long letter 
(7 Sept. 1649) to the protector, in which he 
pointed out that he bad done no offence, 
either to Edward or even to his father, for 
which he should require a pardon. As to 
their proceedings in religion, he was not con- 
vinced of their sincerity. While he was con- 
cluding, news reached him of the rebellions 
in Norfolk and the west of England, which 
seemed a sufficient commentary on all that 
he had said. Among the fifteen articles of 
the western rebels, the twelfth was a demand 
that Cardinal Pole should be sent for from 
Borne and admitted to the king’s council 
(Stbtpe, Oranmer, App. 836, ed. 1812), 

On 10 Nov. 1649 Pole’s friend Paul HI 
died, one of his last acts being to confer upon 
Pole the abbacy of G-avello or Cunalnuovo in 
Polosina. There was much betting at bankers’ 
shops in Borne as to his successor and Pole’s 
name soon distanced all competitors. One 
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evening two cardinals came to visit Pole in 
liis cell, and begged him, as he had already 
two-thirds of the votes of the conclave, to 
come into the chapel, where they would make 
him pope by 1 adoration.’ Pole, who was as 
much impressed with the responsibilities as 
with the dignity of St. Peter's chair, induced 
them to put the ceremony off till the morning, 
and thus lost his chance. His supporters 
weremainly those cardinals who favoured the 
emperor, and they remained steady to him 
throughout the protracted contest. But to- 
wards its close the French party gained head ; 
a compromise was thought advisable, and 
Pole himself cordially agreed to the election 
of Cardinal de Monte, who then easily car- 
ried the day (8 Feb, 1660), and took the name 
of Julius III. Pole, it is said, in the expecta- 
tion of being elected, composed an oration to 
thank the assembled cardinals (GlUTIAiros, 
He Caaibua Virorum Illmtrium, p. 219). Ho 
undoubtedly prepared a treatise, * De Sumtno 
Pontifice,’ on the powers and duties of the 
papal office. The new pope, who had not 
favoured Pole’s own claim, was greatly 
touched by his disinterestedness. Though in 
June 1660 he conferred on another cardinal 
the legation of the patrimony given to Pole 
by his predecessor, he charged the revenues 
with a pension of ono hundred crowns for 
Pole, and appointed him one of throo cardi- 
nals to draw np the bull for the resumption 
of the council at Trent. The emperor, too, 
gave Pole apension of two thousand ducats out 
of the see of Burgos, and another out of that 
of Granada; but these were irregularly paid. 

The council of Trent was abruptly sus- 
pended in April 1662 in consequence of the 
war in Europe, and Polo, anxious to bo out of 
the turmoil both of war and politics, retired, 
with the pope’s loave, in the spring of 1663 to 
the monastery of Magazzano on the Logo di 
Garda belonging to the Benediotine order, of 
which he had for soma years beau cardinal 
protector. Here he acceded to the wish of his 
friends to prepare for publication his treatise 
‘ Pro Defensione,' which had been set up in 
type with the pope’s sanction but without 
Pole’s knowledge and in hie absence from 
Home in 1639. The toxt apparently followed 
a first draft divided into four books : the ma- 
nuscript sent to Henry VHI (which is now in 
the Record Office) was one connected treatise. 
There were also some variations, the most im- 
portant of which ware the passages alluding 
to the king’s connection with Mary Boleyn, 
which in tne manuscript sent to tho king he 
suppressed. All that tho book needed was 
a preface. This Pole now drew up in the 
form of a letter to Edward VI, in which he 
explained, as delicately as he could, the cir- 


cumstances which had led him to compose 
the work, and vindicated his own loyalty and 
regard for the late king’s best interests. But 
before this letter was sent to press Edward VI 
was dead, and the preface remained in manu- 
script till the middle of tho Iasi century, when 
it was included by Quirini in tho great edi- 
tion of Pole’s correspondence. The treatise 
itself appeared, without any preface or date 
of publication, in 1664 ( Cal. State IV< pen, 
Venetian, vol. v. No. 901). Noxt year a 
second edition was published by proteatant 
hands in Germany, with a number of auti- 
papal tracts appended, and a letter prefixed 
from the pen of Vergoriue (onco a papal legate, 
hut then a protestRiit), roponting, with strong 
party spirit, an old insinuation that tho work 
had been kept back from publication dis- 
honestly. Pole was more trou) tied by other 
malicious insinuations inado in past years 
against his chanictor at. Home. Ilis rivals 
in the papal election had imputed to. him 
heresy in doctrine, ovorgreat lenity in his go- 
vernment at Viterbo, and personal impurity, 
lie was moved to writo a clofonce of himself, 
which Cardinal Uaraflii wisely advised him 
not to publish. As others, howover, took a 
different view, lie only xofrainod in difference 
to the pope himself, to whom lie referred the 
matter. Tlio scandal that ho liad a natural 
child rested on the fact that lie had roecucd 
a poor English girl, whoso mothor had diod 
at Home, from the dangor of an immoral life 
by placing her in a lloman convent. As 
Cardinal Oaraffa, Pole’s warm friend hitherto, 
disbelieved those imputations, it is not quite 
clear how Ihoy lpd to a temporary coolness 
on his part. Such, howover, is tho fact , mid, 
though Oaraffa soon confossod his error and 
expressed tho highest esteem for L’olo, some 
grudge remained, and was revived a fow years 
later, when Oaraffa, bocamo Paul J V. 

The news of Edward Vi’s doiith, soon fol- 
lowed by that of Mary’a bloodless triumph 
over the factious attempt to provont her suc- 
cession, reached Pole at La Garda ourly in 
August. lie at once wrote to tlio pope of 
the hopeful prospect of recovering England 
from disorder and schism. Julius lit liad 
already taken action, and sout to Polo briefs 
and a commission constituting him logate to 
Queen Mary as well os to tho emperor and to 
Henry H oi France, through whoso territory 
he might pass on hie way to England. Cm 
Hub Pole wrote to the queen congratulating 
her on her accession, and asking directions 
as to tho time and modo in which ho might 
best discharge Ixia legation and restore pupal 
authority. The queen shared his anxioty, but 
in other quartors the opinion prevailed that 
England was far too unsettled to receive a 
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legate yet. The emperor hold that Mary 
ought to be mamed to his son Philip before 
the relations of England to the see of Rome 
could he satisfactorily adjusted, and deemed 
it prudent to keep Pole out of the way till 
that marriage was a ccomplished. In England 
it was suggested that Pole should come to 
England and marry t he queen himself. Pole 
had no such aspirations, and wrote to the 
emperor of the great importance of imme- 
diately reconciling England with Rome. But 
the more worldly-minded pope, Julius III, 
perceived that postponement was inevitable, 
and, in order to preserve Polo's mission from 
an appearance ol undignified inactivity, made 
over to him the unpromising task of endetif- 
vouring to make peace between the emperor 
and Henry II. With this further mission 
imposed on him, Pole decided to visit the 
emperor at Brussels, and on his way arrived 
on 1 Oct. at Trent. Thonce, in a second 
letter to Mary, he protested against the delay 
of the religious settlement. Passing through 
the Tyrol, he stayed some days with the car- 
dinal-bishop of Augsburg, at Dillingen, on 
the Danube, where he received Mary’s reply 
to his first note, stating that she could not 
restore papal authority offhand. The mes- 
senger, Henry Penning, also brought secret 
messages bidding Pole travel slowly towards 
Brussels, where he would receive letters from 
her again. Hie nephew, Thomas Stafford, 
visited him at Dillingen, and spoke sharply 
against Mary’s proposed union with Philip. 
Pole rebuked his presumption. A few days 
later, when three leagues from Dillingen, ho 
was met by Don Juan de Mendoza, who told 
him that the emperor thought both his mis- 
sions untimely, and wished him to come no 
further till a more favourable opportunity. 
Pole remonstrated, but returned to Dillingen 
to await the pope’s commands. 

That Pole when he went to England would 
at once have the first place inMary’s confidence 
was generally anticipated. Accordingly the 
emperor stopped even his messengers going 
over to her, and the agents of the English go- 
vernment did the same (cf. N6goc. deNoaiUes , 
ii. 224; Cal, State Papers, For., Mary, p. 34). 
Mary now wrote to him, in official Latin, that 
his immediate coming would be inexpedient, 
and subsequently that his coming as legate 
would be extremely dangerous. The pope en- 
deavoured to meet the difficulty by granting 
Pole permission, if he found it expedient, to 
go to England as a private person, resuming 
the legatme capacity when he could do so with 
prudence. Pole, however, found a new envoy 
to plead his cause with the emperor in the 
person of Friar Peter Soto, once his majesty's 
confessor, now professor of divinity ui the 


university of Dillingen, whom he sent to 
Brussels in November. Soto’s persuasions 
seem to have been effective, or Charles him- 
self felt that Pole could no longer do much 
harm, at Brussels. On 22 Dec. the emperor 
invited him thither, and in January 1664 he 
gave him a magnificent reception. 

Mary's m orriage was practically concluded. 
Pole, who had kept silence on the subject, 
declared, when asked his private opinion by 
Soto, that he thought the queen would do 
well not to marry at all. Wyatt’s rebellion in 
J anuary justified at once such an opinion and 
the emperor’s argument that England was 
not 1 mature ’ for a legate. Pole was driven 
to occupy himself with his second mission — 
for peace between the emperor and France. 
And as the emperor’s ministers affirmed that 
the obstacles to an honourable peace did not 
proceed from him, he in February left 
Brussels for Paris. On Mb way he drew up a 
very able addresB to both princes, full of argu- 
ments, alike from past experience and from 
policy, against the continuance of the war. 
He arrived at St. Denis on 12 March ; the 
French king received him at Fontainebleau 
on the 29th. He remained there till 6 April, 
and made a public entry into Paris on the 8th. 
He met with a very gratifying reception in 
France. Personally he produced a moBt fa- 
vourable impression on Henry II ; but the 
conferences, though encouraging, held out 
slender hopes of peace. 

On hie return to Brussels he was very coolly 
received by the emperor (21 April), owing to 
growing rumours of Ms dislike of Mary’s mar- 
riage. Pols vindicated the reticence he had 
maintained in the first instance, and declared 
that he cordially accepted the queen’s deci- 
sion when announced to him, believing that 
it was taken with a view to reform religion, 
and, if possible, secure the succession. Pole 
soon found, however, that the emperor wished 
him to be recalled. Pole referred the matter 
to the pope, but in the meantime remained 
at Brussels, while Philip went to England 
and was married. On 11 July Pole sent 
Philip a letter of congratulation. 

Pole had already been consulted by Mary 
in spiritual matters, and bad rendered him- 
self indispensable. Neither the church nor 
the realm of England had yet been reconciled 
to Rome. But numerous bishops and married 
clergy had already been deprived, and as their 
places could only be filled by recourse either 
to the papal legato or to the pope, the queen 
had presented twelve bishops to Pole, of 
whom six were consecrated on 1 April. The 
position of affairs rendered Pole’s presenoe in 
England absolutely necessary, and the pope 
urged the emperor not to keep Pole away 
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any longer. But Pole’s attainder had still to 
be reversed in parliament, and, from what 
was reported of his views on the subject, the 
possessors of church property felt that his 
coming might threaten their titles. The pope 
was willing to remove the latter difficulty, 
and gave the legate large dispensing powers, 
so that holders of church lands might not bo 
disturbed. But the emperor, whose interests 
were now the same with those of the king and 
queen, waa not satisfied that these powers 
were large enough. The traditional unpopu- 
larity of legatme jurisdiction in England, 
which could only be exercised by royal license, 
made it moreover desirable to carefully weigh 
the terms on which it was conceded before the 
legate arrived. 

Pole was in despair. He wrote a power- 
ful letter of expostulation to Philip, declar- 
ing that he had beon a year knocking at the 
palace gates, although be had suffered long 
years of exile only for maintaining Mary’s 
rights to the succession. Philip, in reply, sent 
over Renard, the imperial ambassador at the 
English court, to Brussels to confer with him. 
The main difficulty was about the church pro- 
perty in secular hands. Pole refused to re- 
cognise the title of the lay proprietors, or to 
strike a bargain with them on behalf of tho 
church. But general and immediate restitu- 
tion was dearly out of the question, and he 
at length consented to leave the matter in 
abeyance, in the hope that the king and queen 
and other holdors of church property would 
as a matter of conscience restore what and 
when they could. The divines at Rome took 
the more practical view that the alienation of 
church goods was justifiable, if it proved 
the means of restoring a realm to the faith 
(Epp. iv. 170-2). 

Renard was satisfied with Pole's assurance, 
and Lords Paget and Hastings (the latter a 
nephew of Pole’s) were sent to conduct him 
to England (November). The queen prayed 
himto oome not as legato, but only ns cardinal 
and ambassador. On 12 Nov. parliament re- 
versed his attainder. Travelling by gentle 
stages, on account of his weak health, through 
Ghent and Bruges, he was received at Calais 
on 19 Nov. with many peals of bells and 
salvoes of artillery. Next morning he reached 
Dover in a royal yacht. 

There he wae saluted by Anthony Browno, 
flrstviseount Montague [q.v.], Tliirlby, bishop 
of Ely, and a number of the nobility, who 
brought him a letter from the queen, to 
which Philip had added a few words in his 
own hand, thanking him for coming. Nicholas 
Harpsfield [q, v.l archdeacon of Canterbury, 
inquired inhehalf of the chapter whether lw 
would be received in that city as legato. But 
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he declined, as the realm was still schismati- 
cal, and the queen had not desired it. At- 
tended by a large company of noblemen and 
gentlemon, Pole rode on to Canterbury, which 
he entered by torchlight. Harps field received 
him with a fine oration, which moved the 
company to tears. But Pole stopped his 
oratory when, towards the close, the spoakor 
turned the discourse to eulogy ofliimsaLf. At 
Rochester a request that lie would come to 
her as legate reached Pole from tho queen. A 
patent had already been granted him on the 
10th, in advance of his coming, to enable him 
to exercise legatine functions in England 
(Wilkins, iv. 109). At Grovesond his ca- 
valcade had increased to fivo hundred horse. 
There the Earl of Shrewsbury and T'unstall, 
bishop of Durham, presented him with letters 
under the great seal, certifying- the l-epoal of 
nil laws passed against him in the two pre- 
ceding reigns (Lordk' Journals, i. 409). From 
Gravesond he sailed up the ThamoB in the 
queen’s barge, with his silver cross fixed in 
the prow (24 Nov.) The king and queen 
received him most cordially at Wliitohall, 
and in the presenco oliamhcr ho, under a 
canopy of state, formally presented to thorn 
the briefs of his legation. B e tlion was con- 
ducted bv Gardiner to Lambeth Palaco. 

Three days lator (27 Nov.) Secretary Potre 
[see Petbu, Sm William] summoned tho 
two houses of parliament to court to hear a 
declaration from tho legate. Polo, dospito a 
weak voice, delivered a long oration, in which 
he said he was come to restore the lost glory 
of the kingdom. On the feast of St, Andrew 
(30No v.) lords and commons presonlod a joint 
supplication to tho king and quoon, who there- 
upon publicly interceded with the legato to 
absolve them from their long schism and dis- 
obedience. Pole, who was seated, uttered a 
few words about the special grace shown by 
God to a ropontant nation, then lie rose and 
pronounced the words of absolution. 

On 2 Dec., tho first Sunday in Advent, ho 
proceeded in state, at the invitation of tho 
corporation, to St. Paul’s. High moss was 
celebrated, and Bishop Gardiner preached 
from the text (Rom, xiu. 11), ‘It is high time 
to awako out of sleep.’ On Thursday follow- 
ing (8 Deo.) the two houses of convocation 
came before role at Lambeth, and, kneeling, 
received absolution ‘for all their porjuricn, 
schisms, and heresies.’ Tho Aot 1 & iS Phil, 
and Mary, o. 8, for restoring the pope’s supre- 
macy, was passed in Jauuary 1558. 

Julius III published a jubileo to celobrato 
the restoration of his authority in England, 
but he died on 6 March following. Polo was 
spoken of at Rome as his successor, but Mar- 
cellus II was elected on 9 April 1555. Uo 
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survived Lis elevation only three weeks, dying 
on SO April, and at the second vacancy noth 
Queen Mary and the court of France bestirred 
themselves in Pole’s favour. But on 23 May 
Cardinal Caraffa became pope as Paul IV. 
Pole himself, meanwhile, was more concerned 
about the re-establishment of peace in Europe . 
Peace conferences were presently arranged to 
take place at Merck, near Calais, on the borders 
of the two hostile countries of France and 
the empire, and he crossed to Calais in the 
middle of May to act as president. The pro- 
spect, however, did not improve, and within 
a month the conferences were broken off, 
and he returned to England. 

On 10 June Paul Xv hold his first con- 
sistory at Borne, when English ambassadors 
declared their nation’s repentance for post 
errors. Paul ratified all that Pole had done, 
and said no honour could be paid to him 
which would not fall short of his merits. 
After a month’s slay in Borne the ambassa- 
dors returned to England with various bulls, 
one among them being directed against the 
alienation of church property. The bull 
might perhaps have been construed not to 
apply to the owners of church property in 
England, whose rights had already been re- 
cognised both by the legate and by the 
holy see. But it was felt at once to be con- 
trary to the spirit of the compromise which 
Pole had accepted. He therefore insisted 
on the necessity of excepting England by 
name from its operation. A new bull to that 
effect was issued without hesitation, and was 
read at Paul’s Cross in September (Trxiim, 
Edward VI and Mary, ii. 483). 

Before Philip left England for Brussels in 
October he placed the queen specially under 
the care of the cardinal, who thereupon look 
up his abode in Greenwich Palace ; and ho 
paid a private visit to Pole himself to induce 
him to undertake a supervision of the coun- 
cil's proceedings. Pole acquiesced, appa- 
rently so far as to receive reports of what 
was done in the council, and to be a referee 
when matters of dispute arose ; hut otherwise 
he declined to interfere with secular business 
(CW. of State Papers, Venetian, vi. 178-9; 
comp. NoaxIjI.es, v. 126). He seems never to 
have attended the council. 

The church’s affairs were all-absorbing. 
Oranmer, the imprisoned archbishop of Can- 
terbury, wished to confer with Pole per- 
sonally. This ths legate declined, os incon- 
sistent with his office; but he wrote to Oran- 
mer twice, in answer to letters to himself 
and to the queen. The proceedings taken in 
England against Oranmer were sent to Borne 
for judgment, where sentence of deprivation 
being pronounced against him, the admini- 


stration of the see of Canterbury was com- 
mitted on 11 Bee. to Pole. At the same 
time Pole was raised from the dignity of 
cardinal-deacon to that of cardinal-priest. 
The queen designed him to succeed Oranmer 
as archbishop. Though he felt it a serious 
additional responsibility, he agreed to accept 
the primacy, on the understanding that he 
should not be compelled again to go to Borne. 
"With the bull appointinghim to Canterbury, 
Pole received a brief confirming him in his 
old office of legate for the negotiation of 
peace. Immediately afterwards Pole rejoiced 
to find that, without his intervention, a five 
ears' truce was arranged between the French 
ing and Philip, now king of Spain, at Vau- 
celles (6 Feb. 1656-6). 

On 4 Nov. 1556 Pole, having a warrant 
under the great seal for his protection, had 
caused a synod of both the convocations to 
assemble before him as legate in the chapel 
royal at Westminster, Gardiner’s death on 
the 12 th deprived Pole of very powerful aid in 
that reform and settlement of the affairs of 
the church which was the great object of this 
synod. It continued sitting till February 
following, when it was prorogued till No- 
vember, the results of its deliberations being 
meanwhile published on 10 Feb 1666-3 un- 
der the title 1 Reformatio Anglire ex decretis 
lieginaldi Poli, Cardinalis, Sedis Apostolic® 
Legali.’ In the first of these decrees it 
was enjoined that sernums and processions 
through the streets should take place yearly 
on the feast of St. Andrew, to celebrate the 
reconciliation of the realm to Borne. 

On 20 March 1665-6, at Greenwich, he was 
ordained a priest at the Groy Friars church, 
and there next day, when Oranmer was burnt 
at Oxford, ho celebrated mass for the first 
time. On Sunday the 22nd he was conse- 
orated at the same church archbishop of 
Canterbury, by Heath, archbishop of York, 
assisted by Bonner and five other bishops of 
the province of Canterbury (Sirvpb, Eoel. 
Mem. iii, 287, 1st ed.) Be would have gone to 
Canterbury to be enthroned, but as the queen 
desired his presence in London, he deputed 
one of the canons to act as his proxy there, 
and received the pallium in great state on 
Ladyday at the ohurch of St. Mary-le-Bow. 
On suturing the ohurch a paper was handed 
to him by the parishioners, requesting that 
he would favour them with a discourse, which 
ho did extempore and with great fluency at 
the close of the proceedings. 

After Gardiner's death Pole was elected 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge. 
He acknowledged the oompliment in a grace- 
ful letter, dated from Greenwich 1 April 
1656 (which the editor of his letters, Eyp, 
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v. 88, has inaccurately headed ‘ Collegio 
Oxoniensi ’). On 26 Oct. following Oxford 
paid him the same honour, on the resignation 
of Sir John Mason [q, v.] He had previously 
issued a commission for the visitation of both 
universities, and he soon manifested his ac- 
tivity in revising the statutes at Oxford. 
Ignatius Loyola had invited him to sond 
English youths to Borne for their education, 
but Pole, much occupied with the reform of 
the English church and universities, appa- 
rently &und no opportunity to accept this 
invitation (Epp- v. 116-20). lie was inte- 
rested in Loyola’s new Society of Jesus, and 
Loyola on hie part followed with admiration 
Pole’s work in England. They had corre- 
sponded at times from the days of Pole’s 
government of Viterbo. 

Both Mary and Pole had underestimated 
the difficulties of reconciling the realm to 
Borne. With regard to church property, the 
most ample papal indulgence could not allay 
all disquiet when the sovereign herself de- 
clined to take advantage of it, and was sur- 
rendering the religious property in the hands 
of the crown. The abrogateci laws against 
heresy had been revived by parliament just 
before Pole's arrival in England, and his con- 
nection with their enforcement was merely 
official. But, like Sir Thomas More aud all 

g ood catholics of the old school, he thought 
re propagation of false opinion an evil for 
which no punishment was too extreme. 
With the actual conduct of prosecutions he 
seems to have had nothing to do (cf. JDixoif, 
Mist, of the Church of England , iv. 678). 
Three condemned heretics in Bonner’s diocese 
were pardoned on an appeal to him. lie 
merely enjoined a penance and gave them 
absolution (ib. p. 682). 

But Pole had to face difficulties in on un- 
expected quarter. Paul IV, a hot-blooded 
Neapolitan, longed to drive the Spaniards 
out of Naples. War broke out between him 
and Philip in Italy, and Pole found that his 
sovereign had become the uopo’s enemy, lie 
strongly urged on Philip the unseemliness of 
making war on Christ’s vicar. But the storm 
extended itself; the pope made alliance with 
France, and the war so recently suspended 
between France and Spain was again re- 
newed. Pole now urged Mary not to doclavo 
herself against France on account of her 
husband’s quarrel. But Philip came hack to 
England in March 1567 with the express 
object of implicatinghor in his struggle with 
France, upon which Pole retired to his cathe- 
dral city, explaining to him privately that 
the pope’s legate could not visit the pope’s 
enemy. In April, however, Paul IV with- 
drew all his legates from Philip’s dominions, 


and cancelled the legation of Pole. Sir Ed- 
ward Oarne, the English ambassador at 
Borne, remonstrated. England was neutral, 
and the condition of the country specially re- 
quired a legate. The pope recognised his 
error, and lamely directed that the native 
legateship always attached to thu soo of Can- 
terbury should not ho included in tho act of 
revocation. 

The clouds did not disporso. England was 
dragged into the war, and Pole was sum- 
moned from Canterbury by tho king and 
queen, on pain of their displeasure. Philip 
and Mary wrote joint letters to tho pope for 
the full restoration of Pole’e logatoslnp. Paul 
said it would be unbecoming his dignity to 
give back to Pole what he had taken from 
him ; besides, be wanted all his cardinals at 
Borne, to consult with him in those difficult 
times. Still, as Mary wished for a legato in 
England, he appointed in Polo’s place her 
old confessor, Friar William Poto [q. v,] A 
brief was sent to Pole relieving Iiim of his 
legateship, and requiring his prosonco at 
Borne. Mary, against Pole’s wish, directed 
tho papal messenger to be detained at Calais, 
and requested Pole to continuo his logalino 
functions. Polo refused, and despatched his 
auditor, Niccolo Ormanotto, to Home to in- 
form the popo of the state of the case (boo ox- 
traols from his unprint od lot tor to tho pope 
in D ixon'b Mist, of the Church of England, 
iv. 674-5, n.) Ho objected that tho popo hail 
not only deprived him of Ids legation, but in- 
sinuated that he was a heretic ; and that no 
pope had ever called a legate into suspicion 
on such grounds while actually exorcising his 
legatiue functions, or had replaced him by 
another, without first citing him to plead 
his own cause and justify himself of the 
charge (Sthypb, Ecal, Memorials , iii. 81, 
ed, 1822). Ormanotto was admitted to an 
audience by the pope on 4 Sept., and spoke 
discreetly in Pole’s bohalf. 

The fortunes of war had just compelled 
Paul to conclude a poace with Philip, and 
he found it expedient to be conciliatory. He 
assured Ormanotto that he considered tho 
rumours of Pole’s heresy malicious, and said 
that he would send his nophow, Cardinal 
Oaraffa, to Flanders to arrange all diffe- 
rences, . But to others he maligned Polo as 
a heretic with a malovolenoe almost sug- 
gesting insanity, and spoke with bitterness 
of all Pole's friends, Ha had imprisoned 
Pole’s disciple, Cardinal Morouo, mainly be- 
cause he was a disciple of Pole. When tho 
Venetian ambassador at Bomo requested tho 
pope to give tho bishopric of Brescia to Pole’s 
ardent admirer and constant companion in 
England and nhroad, Prin li, Paul Bahl he 
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would never consent to bestow it on one 
who was of the English cardinal’s ‘ accursed 
school and apostate household.’ 

Cardinal Carnffa, however, went to the 
Netherlands, and Pole restated his case to 
him in correspondence. He also WTots a 
treatise in his defence, recounting his past 
relations with the pope, but threw it, when 
completed, into the Are, saying, ‘ Thou 
slialt not uncover thy father’s nakedness.' 
Finally he addressed to Paul, on 30 March 
1668, a powerful letter, recommending his 
self-denying friend Friuli for the vacant 
bishopric of Brescia, vindicating himself from 
the vague charges of heresy, and asking for 
some explanation of the pope's recent treat- 
ment of himself. 

In the course of the summer Pole fell 
mortally ill of a double quartan ague at Lam- 
beth Palace. At seven in the morning of 
17 Nov. Mary, who had been long ill, passed 
away ; at seven in the evening of the same 
day Pole, too, died — so gently that he seemed 
to have fallen asleep ( Cal. Venetian, vol.vi. 
Nos. 1286-7). Tbe cardinal's body lay in 
state at Lambeth till 10 Dec., when it was 
carried with great pomp to Canterb urjr. There 
it was buried on the 16th, and it still rests 
in St. Thomas’s Obapel. The place was only 
marked by the inscription, which has now 
disappeared : ‘Depositum Cardinalis Poli.’ 

Pole was a man of slender build, of middle 
stature^ and of fair complexion, his heard 
and hair in youth being of a light brown 
colour. His eye was bright and cheerful, 
his countenance frank and open. Several 
good portraits of him exist, in all of which he 
appears in the vestments of a cardinal, with 
a uiretta on his head. One picture by Sebas- 
tian del Piombo, now at St. Petersburg (ones 
absurdly attributed to Raphael), is a full- 
faced portrait, with a large flowing, wavy 
beard. This must have been painted at Rome 
in the time of Paul HI, when he was in his 
fullest vigour. A large portrait at Lambeth 
is said to have been copied for Archbishop 
Moore from an original in Italy. This pic- 
ture, with others of the same type, shows him 
seated, with a paper in his hand. Lord Arun- 
del of "Ward our has a valuable small panel- 
piotuTe (not by Titian, however, to whom it 
is attributed), showing somewhat careworn 
features and small blue-grey eyes. This 
portrait has been engraved by Lodge. Other 
small panel-portraits of value are preserved 
at Lambeth, at Hardwick Hall (belonging 
to the Duke of Devonshire), and in the 
National Portrait Gallery. Two early en- 
gravings also deserve notice: One, in the 
1 Heruologia’ (1620), gives the best type 
of his appearance; the other, which is earlier. 


in Reusner’s ' leones ’ (Basle, 1589), shows 
a more aged face. There is much gentleness 
of expression in all his likenesses. 

Pole’s habits wore ascetic. IIo kept a 
sumptuous table, but was himself abstemious 
in diet, tailing only two meals a day, pro- 
bably to the detriment of his health. He 
slept little, and commonly rose before day- 
break to study. Though careful not to let 
his expenditure exceed his income, he never 
accumulated wealth, but gave liberally ; and 
his property after his death seems barely to 
have sufficed to cover a few legacies and ex- 
penses. 

Seldom has any life been animated by a 
more single-minded purpose, but its aim 
was beyond the power of man to achieve. 
The ecclesiastical system which Henry VIH 
had shattered could not be restored in Eng- 
land. Royal supremacy thrust papal supre- 
macy aside, even in France and Belgium ; ftnd 
when in England papal authority was re- 
stored for a time, it was restored by royal 
authority alone, and had to build upon 
foundations laid by royalty. Worst of all, 
the papacy, itself fighting a temporal battle 
with the princes of this world, disowned its 
too intrepid champion at the last. That he 
died on the same day with Mary, whose 
battle he had been fighting all along, was a 
coincidence that might be considered natural. 
Both might well have been heartbroken at 
the discredit thrown upon their zeal, and 
the hopelessness of the political outlook. 

As a writer Pole’s style is verbose, but he 
never cored for literary fame. None of his 
writings were penned with a mere literary 
aim, except his early anonymous life of Lon- 
golius. After his death editions of his ‘ De 
Concilio ’ appeared at Venice in 1662, and of 
the ‘ De Unitate’ at Ingolstadt in 1687, ot 
‘De Summo Pontifice’ (1669). There was 

? ublished at Louvain in 1569 1 A treatie of 
ustifleatiou. Foundo emong the writinges 
of Cardinal Pole of blessed memorie, remain- 
ing in the custodia of M. Henrie Pyning 

S he Henry Penning above referred to] 
hnmberloine and General Reoeiuer to the 
said Cardinal, late deceased in Louoine.’ 
The theological views here expounded are 
in practical agreement with the reformers. 
An extract from his ' De Unitate Ecclesias- 
tioa’ appeared in an English translation by 
Fabian Withers, under the title of ‘The 
Seditious and Blasphemous Oration of Car- 
dinal Pols,’ Pole’s correspondence, edited 
by Quirini, was issued at Brescia in five 
volumes between 1744 and 1767. 

[The Life of Pole, written in Italian by his 
secretory Bocoatelli, commonly read in the Latin 
translation of Andrew Dudith, who was also a 
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member of the cardinal's household, is the first 
authority for the facts. Both the original and the 
translation of this life -will be found in Quirhn’s 
edition of Pole’s Correspondence (EpistolteRegi- 
naldi Poli . . . et aliorum ad se, &c., 5 vols., 
Brescia, 1744-57), which is a most important 
source of information. Other documentary evi- 
dences will be found in the Calendars of State 
Papers, viz, that of Henry VIII, frequently cited 
in the text, and those of the Domestic Series 
(1647-80), the Foreign Series (Edward VI and 
Mary), the Spanish, and, most of oil, the Venetian. 
A few notices also will be found in tho Cal. of 
Dom, Addenda; Burnet’s Hist, of the Reforma- 
tion ; Strype’e Eccles. Memorials ; Pose’s Acts 
and Monuments; Dodd’s Church Hist. ; the Acts 
of the Privy Council ; Yortot's Ambassades de 
Messieurs de Noailles ; Papiovs d’Etat du Car- 
dinal de Granvello, vol. iv. (Documents Infidits) ; 
Sarpi’s Hist, of the Council of Trent; Palla- 
vicino’s Bist. of the same; Gratiani Vita J. P. 
Commeudoni Cardinalis (Paris, 1669), Machy n's 
Diary, Chronicle of Queen lane and Queen Mary, 
and Chronicle of the Grey Friars (all throe 
Camd. Soo,l; Hardy’s Report on tho Archives 
of Venice (in which, however, Borgenroth’s com- 
munication, pp. 60-71, must be uaed with 
caution) ; Letters del Be d’ Inghilterra et del 
Card. Polo . . , sopra la reduttione di quel 
Regno alia . . . Olriesu (without date); Copia 
d’ una lettera d’ Inghilterra nella quale si narra 
l’entrata del Rev. Cardinalo Polo, Legato, Milan, 
1654, reprinted (at Paris, I860?). Of modern 
biographies the most valuable even now, though 
by no means faultless, is the History of the Lifo 
of Reginald Polo, by Thomas Phillips, first pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1764, and a second edition 
(in which the author’s name is suppressed), 
London, 1767 fseo for replies art. Phillips, 
Thomas 1708-17741 Tho biography in Hook’s 
Lives of the Archbishops is strangely prejudiced, 
and sometimes quite inacourate. Even Bergen- 
roth’s very erroneous statements in his letter to 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Duffus Hardy do 
not justify Dean Hook in his assertion (p. 230) 
that there ib a latter at Sinmncas ‘in which Pole 
bad proposed himself as a suitor for the hand 
of Mary 1 (see Hardy’s Report above referred to, 
p. 701 The historical sketch entitled ‘ Reginald 
Pole’ (lettered on the back of the volume ‘ Tho 
Life or Cardinal Pole’), by F. G. Leo, D.D., is 
not a life at all, but an essay on the beginning 
and end of bis career. Of mnch greater value 
is Kardinal Pole, soin Lebenund seine Seliriflen, 
ein Beitrag zur Kirohengescbichte des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts, by Athanasius Zimmermann, S. J., 
Regensburg, 1898. This is not so full a bio- 
graphy as ronld bo desired, bub it is tho most 
accurate hitherto published.] J, G, 

POLE, RICHARD am la (a. 1526), pre- 
tender to the crown, youngor brother of 
Edmund Pole Tq, v,] and of John Polo fa. v.l, 
was fifth son of John, second duke of Suffolk 
[q.v.] Two other brothers, Humphrey and 


Edward, who were oldor than himself, took 
ordeis in the church, tht latter becomingarch- 
deacon of Richmond, In 1501 Richard escaped 
abroad with his brother Edmund. Erench 
writers, who apparently have confounded him 
with Perkin warbock, erroneously state that 
ho entered the service of Charles VIII of 
France as early as 1492, the year in which 
Henry VII besieged Boulogne ; that Ilenry, 
on the conclusion of peace, demanded his sur- 
render ; and that, though this was refused, ho 
was compelled to quit Erauce (Dtronrattn, 
Hut. i VAngleterre , p. 97C, 2nd edit.) Others 
say, equally falsely, that King Charles gave 
him a pension of seven thousand ficus. In tho 
parliament which mot in January 1604 ho was 
attainted, along with Edmund and another 
brother, William. Ho is called in tho act 
'Richard Pole, late of Wingfiold in the county 
of Suffolk, squire,’ while his brother is desig- 
nated William Pole of Wingfield, knight 
(noils of Pari. vi. 646). 

In March 1601 he joined his brother Ed- 
mund at Aix-la-CJhapelle, and was left there 
by Edmund as a hostage or security for the 
payment of Edmund’s debts in the town. 
The latter’B creditors, unable to obtain pay- 
ment, rendered Richard’s life unbearable, and 
threatened to deliver him up to Henry VII. 
Richard, however, managed to attraot tlin 
sympathy of the munificent Erawl de la 
Merck, bishop of Lifige, who contrived to got 
Mm out of his perilous situation, and he 
arrived somewhat lafcor in tho year at Buda 
in Hungary. Henry Vn sent ambassadors 
to Ladielaus VI to demand his surrondor, 
but that king not only refused to deliver 
him, but gave him sponsion (Cal. Vouotian, 
vol. i. No. 889, and Cal. Henry VIII, vol. ii. 
No. 1163 H ; cf. Ellis, Lettera, 3rd ser. 
i. 141). 

In 1609 Richard, like liis two brothers 
Edmund and William, who werotlion in the 
Tower, was excepted from tho general par- 
don granted at the accession of Homy VIII, 
and m 1612, when England and Franco wore 
at war, Louis XIT rocognined him as king of 
England, giving him a pension of six thousand 
crowns. Towards tho close of that year ho 
commanded a body of German landsknechts 
in the unsuccessful invasion of Navarre, 
during which his company sustained more 
severe losses thun any other. In this cam- 
paign he and tho Cihovalior Bayard were 
worm friends, and suffered groat privations 
together (‘Olironique do Bayard,’ p. 102, in 
BtjCHOH). In the spring of 1518, when his 
brother Edmund was pn( to death in England, 
he assumed the title of Duke of Suffolk, and 
become on avowed claimant of tho crown of 
England. Though his pretensions were not 
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formidable, discharged soldiers of the garri- 
son of Tournay (then in English hands) 
threatened to join him (Cal. Henry VIII, 
vol. ii. Nos. 326-6). It was reported, too, 
in Spain that he had been given the command 
of a French fleet. Later in the year he led a 
company of six thousand men against the 
English at the siege of Thdrouanne. In 1514 
Louisgava him twelve thousand landsknechts 
1 to keep Normandy, and also to enter into 
England and to conquer the same’ (Hail, 
Chronicle, p. 668, ed. Ellis), He conducted 
them to St. Malo in Brittany, to embark, it 
was supposed, for Scotland. Their behaviour 
in France had been so riotous that the people 
were glad to get rid of them. But peace was 
concluded with England before their depar- 
ture. Henry VIII had insisted on Richard’s 
surrender. To that Louis would nob consent, 
hut he desired Richard to leave France, and 
gave him letters to the municipal authorities 
of Metz in Lorraine (an imperial city), re- 
questing them to give him a good reception. 
He entered Metz on 2 Sept. 1514, with a 
company of sixty horsemen and a guard of 
honour given him by the Duke of Lorraine. 
The town gave him a present of wine and 
oats, for his horses, with a temporary safe- 
conduct renewable at convenience. 

When Louis XII died (I Jan. 1615), 
Francis I continued Pole’s allowance, and he 
remained for some years at Metz. English 
ambassadors organised conspiracies for his 
capture. In February 1616 an Englishman 
who had been arrested confessed that he 
had been sent by Henry VIH to kill him. 
During a visit to Francis I at Lyons in 
March he obtained, it would seem, a distinct 
romise from the French king to support 
re title to the crown of England at a con- 
venient opportunity ( Letters and (Papers of 
Henry fill. Nos. 1711, 1973, 2118). In 
the summer he paid a visit to Robort de la 
Marck at Florange. On Christmas day he 
again left Metz secretly, along with the Duke 
of Gueldres, who had comethitherin disguiBs. 
Proceeding to Paris, he visited the French 
long by night. He returned to Metz ou 
17 Feb. 1616-17. Spies employed by Eng- 
land tried hard to discover his plans. Be- 
tween June and August, accompanied by 
several young gentlemen of Metz, he paid 
visits to Milan and Venice. 

Early in 1518 there were rumours that 
Francis I was about to send him into Eng- 
land to dispute Henry’s title to the throne. 
But between 8 May and 24 Oct. he spent 
most of his time in Lombardy. Although 
peace was made between England and France 
on 2 Oct., it was reported to Wolsey that 
Francis favoured ‘ White Rose,’ as Pole was 


called, more than ever, and had augmented 
his stipend. 

Pole had hitherto resided in Metz in a fine 
pleasure-house named Passe Temps, which & 
chevalier named Claude Baudoiche had lent 
him. In February 1519 the owner desired 
to resume possession. Thereupon the chapter 
of Metz gave him for life a mansion called 
La Haulte-Pierre, near St, Simphorien, at 
a low rent on his undertaking to rebuild it. 
This he did in magnificent style. Hie tastes 
were luxurious, aud he initiated horBe-racing 
at Metz; hut after losing money in the 
pastime lie gave it up. 

After the death of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, in January 1619, Francis I sent Pole 
to Prague to influence Louis, the young king 
of Bohemia, and his tutor Sigismund, king 
of Portugal, in favour of hie candidature 
for the imperial crown ( Colbert MS. 386 in 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris). In Septem- 
ber some disturbances caused by an intrigue 
whioh be had carried on with a citizen’s 
wife led him to leave Metz for Toul, whither 
his paramour escaped after him. There he 
remained during the next three years— in the 
house of the cardinal of Lorraine. His com- 
pany of landsknechts was dismissed. 

In 1532, when England and France .were 
again at war, Francis contemplated sending 
Pole to invade England. At the dose of 
1622 he was in Paris with Francis, and fre- 
ueutly rode through the streets, TheFrenoli 
ing snowed like courtesies to John Stewart, 
duke of Albany [q.v.], the regent of Scotland, 

the north. ' In if 28 Pole and All any went 
to Brittany to make preparations for a joint 
invasion of England. They left the French 
coast together, and Albany reached Scot- 
land at the end of September, when he an- 
nounced that he had ported at eea on Mon- 
day (21 Sept.) with his 1 cousin, the Duke of 
Suffolk,’ who was about to carry out an in- 
vasion of England. Nothing further is re- 
corded of Pole's movements, and the inva- 
sion did not take place. 

In the spring of 1524 he served in the 
campaign in Picardy, and writing to Louise 
of Savoy, the mother of Francis X, from the 
camp near Thfirouanne, he declared that all 
he had in the world was owing to her. On 
24 Feb. 1526 he was killed, fighting by the 
French king’s side, at the battle of Pavia. 
In a picture of the battle, preserved at the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, his lifeless 
body is represented in the tbiok of the com- 
bat with the inscription ‘ Le Duo de Susfoc dit 
Blance Rose.’ When the news of his death 
reached Metz, the cathedral chapter ordered 
an anniversary celebration for his soul 
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I Hall’s Chronicle , Dugdala’s Baronage ; Sand- 
ford's Genealogical History; Napier’s Swyn- 
combo and Ewelme; Letters and Papers of 
ltichaid ill and Henry VII (Bolls Ser.) ; Ellis s 
Letters, 3rd ser. vol. i. ; Calendars, Venetian, 
vols, i. and ii., Henry VIII, vole. i-iv. ; Busch’s 
England nnter den Tudors, vol. i. ; Journal of 
Philippe de Vigneulles, in BibUothak des lite- 
rariachen Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. xxiv. A 
pamphlet by E. des Robert (Un pensionnairo des 
Bois de Trance k Metz), published at Nancy in 
1878, is full of inaccuracies, hut of somo value in 
local matters.] J. G. 

POLE, THOMAS (1768-1829), quaker 
and pliysioian, born on 18 Oct. 1768 in Phila- 
delphia, was youngest son of John Pole 
(1706-1766), a native of Wiveliscombe, 
Somerset, who emigrated to New Jersey. 
His mother’s maiden name was Rachel 
Smith of Burlington, Thomas was brought 
up as a member of the Society of Friends. 
In 1776 he visited his relatives in England, 
and, with the object of attending Friends’ 
meetings, he travelled some 6,060 miles 
through England and Wales, ohiefly on horse- 
haolt, during the next two or three years. In 
1777 he studied medicine with Dr. Joseph 
Rickman at Maidenhead, thence passed to 
Reading, for the same purpose, ana in 1780 
removed to Falmouth, on becoming assistant 
to Dr. J. Fox. He settled in London in 17 81, 
was admitted a member of the College 01 
Surgeons there, and received the degree of 
M.D. from St. Andrews University in 1801. 
In 1789 he was made a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, of which 
Benjamin Franklin was then president. His 
practice was mainly confined to obstetrics 
and to the diseases of women and children. 
He leotured on midwifery, and, being a skilful 
draughtsman, recorded instructive cases in 
sketches, which were engraved. 

In 1790 he published his valuable ‘Ana- 
tomical Instructor' (1790), an illustration of 
the modern and most approved methods of 
preparing and preserving the different parts 
of the human body for purposes of study, 
with copperplates drawn by himself, A new 
edition appeared in 1818. Pole removed to 
Bristol in 1602, and soon acquired an exten- 
sive practice. There he continued his medical 
lectures, among his pupils being James Cowles 
PrichaTd [q. v.J, and he also leotured on 
chemistry and other sciences. 

Pole throughout his life devoted muoh of 
his time to ministerial work in the Society of 
Friends, and took part in many philanthropic 
schemes. He helped William Smith in 1812 
to establish the first adult schools for poor 
persons of neglected education in England, 
and wrote m tneir support in 1818. In 1814 


ho issued an account of their origin and 
progress, for which James Montgomery wrote 
a poem. Bernard Barton, the qitaker poet, 
bore testimony in 1828 to Pole’s wide sym- 
pathies and tolerant views. Despite the 
strictness then prevalent in the Society of 
Friends, a love of art remained with him to 
the last, and found expression in many water- 
colour drawings of landscape and architec- 
ture, in monotints and silhouettes. lie died 
at Bristol on 29 Sept, 1829. In 1784 he had 
married Elizabeth Barrett of Cheltenham ; 
four children survived him. 

Besides the works noticed, Polo published 
‘Anatomical Description of a Double Utorus 
and Vagina/ 4to, London, 1792. 

[Pole’s manuscript journals, diaries, and corre- 
spondence; private information.] E. T. W. 

POLE, Sir WILLIAM dh ba, called in 
English William attji Poor. (d. 1808), baron 
of tlie exchequer and merchant, was second 
son of Sir William do la Polo, a merchant of 
Ravenser Odd (Eavensrode) and Hull, who 
is described as a knight in 1200 and died 
about 1320, having made Ids will in Decem- 
ber 1828. Th e father married Elena, daughl or 
of John Rotenheryng, ‘merchant of Hull,’ 
by whom he had throe sons, Richard, William, 
and John. 

The eldest brother, Sib RioirABD un la 
Por.fi (d. 1846), was, in 1319, attorney for the 
king’s butler at Hull ( Close Jtolls, Edward II, 
p. 07), and a mainpernor for certain mer- 
chants of Lubeok (ib. pp. 170, 180). IIo was 
collector of the customs at Hull in 1820 
(Palokavii, Pari. Writs, iv. 1806), and was 
M.P. for that town in tho parliaments of 
May 1822 and September 1827 ( Return of 
Members of Parliament, pp. 00, 79). Through 
the influence of Rogov Mortimer ho booame 
the king’s chief butler in 1827, and, in con- 
junction with his brother William, obtained 
tho office of gaugor of wines throughout the 
realm for life on 22 May 1329, and a similar 
grant of the customs or Hull on 9 May 1330 
( Patent Polls, Edward III, 1327-80, pp, 
891, 618, 1880-4, pp. 29-41). The two 
brothers are frequently monlionod as ad- 
vancing money for the king, After tho fall 
of Mortimer they lost the post of ganger of 
wines, but Sir Richard continued to bo chief 
butler until 1 388 (ib. pp. 70, 484 ,611). IIo 
was a guardian of tho pnaoo for Derbyshire, 
and sorved on a commission of oyer and 
terminer in Leioest ershire in 1332 (ib. pp. 
804, 391). About 1888 he seems to havo 
moved to London, and in his will and else- 
where is stylod a citizen of London. Ho 
was knighted in 1340, and, dying on 1 Aug. 
1846 at his manor of Milton, Nortkamplon- 
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shire, "was buried in the Trinity Chapel at 
Hull. His will is printed in ‘Testaments 
Eboracensia,’ i. 7-9. By his wife Joan he 
had two sons, "William and John, and three 
daughters: Joan, wife of Ralph Basset of 
Weldon, Northamptonshire ; Elizabeth, a 
mm ; and Margaret. His son William (1816- 
1366), who is carefully to be distinguished 
from hie uncle, married Margaret, daughter 
of Edmund Peverel, and held property at 
Brington and Ashby, Northamptonshire. He 
died on 26 June 1366, leaving a son John, 
who married Joan, daughter of John, lord 
Cobham; by her he was father of Joan, 
baroness Oobham and wife of Sir John Old- 
castle [q. v.] (Napier, Hist. Notices of 
Swgneombe and Ewelme, pp, 202-70). The 
arms of this branch of the family wore 
azure, two bars wavy, or. 

Sir William de la Pole, the baron of the 
exchequer, first learnt the business of a 
merchant at Ravenser Odd, but afterwards 
moved to Hull, and is mentioned as a mer- 
chant of that town in 1819 and 3 322 (Cal. 
Close Polls, Edward II, 

He was associated with his elder brother as 
gauger of wines in 1327, and in supplying 
money for the royal service. During the 
regency of Mortimer and Isabella they ad- 
vanced large sums to the government : 
4,000/. on 12 July 1327 for the abortive 
Scots campaign, and 2,000/. six weeks later 
as wages for the Nether Lund mercenaries, 
who had landed to effect Edward ll’s depo- 
sition. As repayment they received the 
issues of customs in London and other prin- 
cipal ports. They also received a grant of 
the manor of Sly ton in Yorkshire lor their 
good services in 1830, and on 2 Aug. were 
appointed joint wardens of Hull. On the fall 
of Mortimer their position was endangered, 
and they lost the office of gaugers of wine. 
But they kept aloof from politics, and their 
wealth insured their pardon. On 16 July 
1331 William de la Pole, then described as 
the king’s yeoman and butler, was granted 
repayment for his advances to Queen Phi- 
lippa out of the customs of Hull (Cal . 
Patent Polls, Edward III, p. 1 07). In 1332 
he entertained the king at Hull, and ob- 
tained from Edward the title of mayor for 
the chief magistrate of the town, being him- 
self the first to fill the office, which lie re- 
tained for four years till 1386. Pole repre- 
sented Hull in the parliaments of March 
1332, Septembor 1834, May and September 
1336, and February 1338 (Return of Mem- 
bers of Parliament). During 1338 and the 
two following years he was employed on 
various negotiations with Flanders, with 
which, as a wool merchant, he had commer- 
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cial relations (Fcedera, ii. 862,872, 876, 907- 
908 ; Cal. Patent Polls , Edward III. 1330- 4, 
p. 479). 

On 20 Sept. 1336 he was appointed custoa 
of the tables of exchange, established to 
prevent the export of gold and eilver, and 
receiver of the old and new customs of Hull 
and Boston. In consideration of the latter 
appointment he undertook to pav the ex- 
penses of the royal household at 10/. a day 
(Abb rev. Rot. Oi ig. ii. 97, 100 ; Fcedera, ii. 
022). In 1837 he was charged to build a 
galley for the king at Hull, and on 1 Sept, 
of this year was associated with Reginald 
de Conduit in purchasing wool to be sent 
abroad for the Icing (ib. ii. 958, 988). On 
14 Nov. 1338 Edward gave him an acknow- 
ledgment for 11,000/. advanced, and for 
7,600/. for which he had become bound; and 
this same year, in consideration of other 
moneys advanced by Pole, granted him va- 
rious manors in Nottinghamshire and York- 
shire, including the lordship of Holderaess, 
together with the rank of knight-banneret, 
the reversion of one thousand marks in rent 
in France when the king recovered liis rights 
there, and the houses m Lombard Street, 
London, which had belonged to the ‘ Socletas 
Bardomm’ (ib. ii. 1065 ; Abbrev. Pot. Orig. ii, 
123, 128, 142 ; Cbron. de Melsa, lii. 48). 

The * Chronicle of Meaux ’ also states that 
Polo’s appointment as baron of the exche- 
quer was in reward for the same services. 
The date of his appointment as second baron 
was 26 Sept. 1339, and as one of the judges 
he was present in the parliaments of October 
1339 and April 1340 (Polls of Parliament , 
ii. 108, 1126). He was a commissioner of 
array for Yorkshire in 1339. During this and 
the following year he was much employed 
by the king in commercial and financial 
business. JLn 1380 he was a hostage for the 
payment of the king’s expenses at Antwerp 
(Kniohton, col. 2673). In 1840 he under- 
took to obtain wool for the king’s aid, and 
to advance three thousand marks (Polls of 
Parliament, ii. 110 a, 1186, 1216; Fcedera, 
ii. 1072, 1085). But liis conduct of affairs 
did not satisfy the king, and when Edward 
returned in haste to London on 30 Nov. 1840, 
William de la Pole, his brother Richard, 
and Sir John dePulteney [q.v.jwere among 
the merchants who were arrested (Muri- 
hxtth, p. 117). Pole’s lands were taken into 
the king's hands and he was for a short 
time imprisoned at Devizes Oastle (Aotojub, 
Frendh Chron. of London, pp. 84-5, Oamden 
Soc. ; Chron. de Melsa , iii. 48), The par- 
ticular charge against Pole arose out or his 
commission with Reginald de Conduit three 
years before; but though judgment was 
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given against them in the exchequer, the 
whole process was annulled in the parlia- 
ment of July 1844 ( 'Rolls of Parliament, 
ii. 164 a), Sir William de la Pole survived 
to enjoy the king’s favour for more than 
twenty years, but he does not again appear 
in a prominent position. About 1350 he 
founded a hospital, the Maison Dieu, out- 
side Hull, which he had at first intended to 
he a cell of Meaux,but afterwards converted 
to a college for six priests. In the last year 
of his life he obtained license to change it 
to a house for nuns of the order of St. Clare, 
and eventually, in 1876, his son Michael 
established it as a Carthusian priory ( Ohron . 
de Melsa, i. 170; Dugdald, Monasticon An- 
glicanum, vi. 19-22). Pole died at Hull on 
21 April or 22 June 1306, and was buried, 
like ms brother, in the Trinity Chapel (cf. 
Namur, Swuncomle, &c., p.284). Ills will is 
printed in ‘ Testaments Eboracensia,' i. 7C-7. 

He married Katherine, daughter of Sir 
Walter de Norwich [q. v.], who survived 
him, and, dying in 1381, was buried at the 
Charterhouse, Hull ; her will is printed in 
‘ Testamenta Eboracensia,’ i. 119. Pole had 
four sons : Michael, earl of Suffolk [q. v.] ; 
Waltor and Thomas {d. 1801), both or whom 
were knights; and Edmund (1887-1417), 
who was captain of Calais in 1887, when ho 
refused admission to his brother Michael lest 
he should he found false to his trust. The 
Edmund who fought at Agincourt was pro- 
bably his grandson (Waminqillm, Juist . 
Angl. ii. 169 ; Nicolas, Aginoourt, pp, 128, 
864; Archeeologia , iii. 18). Pole had also two 
daughters : Blanche, who married Richard, 
first lord le Scrope of Bolton [q, v.l ; ana 
Margaret, married Robert Noville of Hornby, 
Lancashire. Sir William de la Pole's arms 
were azure, a fess between three leopards’ 
faces or. The * Chronicle of Meaux ’ (in. 48) 
describes him as 1 second to no merchant of 
England.’ Hois memorable in English com- 
mercial history as the first merclrant who 
became the founder of a great noble house. 
His own and his wife’s effigies, from the 
tomb in the church of tho Iloly Trinity, 
Hull, are engraved in Gough’s ‘ Sepulchral 
Monuments,’ i. 122. 

[Information supplied by Professor T. P. 
Tout; Chronieon de Molsa, i. 170, iii. 17, 48 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Rymer’s Feeders, Record ed. ; Rolls 
of Parliament; Calendars of CIosb Rolls, Ed- 
ward II, and Patent Rolls, Edward IH; Testa- 
menta Eborncensia (Surtoes Soe.) ; Dugdalo’s 
” '"ige, ii. 182 ; Frost’s Hist, of Hull, pp. 81, 
kell’s Hist, of Hull, p. 21 ; Poulson’s 
ss, 1, 66, 63, 64 ; Foss's Judges of 
iii. 478-81 ; Napier’s Hist. Notices of 
be and Ewelme, passim,] 0. L. K. 


POLE, WILLIAM de la, fourili East. 
and first Duke op Suffolk (1396-1460), 
second son of Michael de la Pole, second 
earl [q. v.], was born on 16 Oct. 1306 at 
Cotton in Suffolk (Napier, pp. 47, 64-6), 
He served in tho French campaign of 1416, 
but was invalided home after the singe of 
Harfleur (ib. p. 48). His fnthor died before 
narfleur, and his elder brotlior, tho third 
earl, was slain at Agincourt on 26 Oct., and 
thus William do la Pole became Enrl of 
Suffolk when only nineteen, Suffolk served 
in the expedition of 1 417 with 1 hirty men-at- 
arms and ninety archers ( Greta, App. p. 267), 
and in the early part of 1418 was employed in 
the reduction of the Cotonlin. On 12 March 
1418 he was grant ed the lordships of Ilamhyo 
and Briqucboc (Hardy, Hot. Norm. p. 818). 
During the summer ho served undor Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester at tho siege of Cherbourg, 
and, when that town fell in Octobor, went 
to join tbo king boforo Rouen ( Chronique de 
Normandie, pp. 183, 19], ap. Greta Henrid} 
Page, Siege of Rouen, p. 11). On 19 May 
1410 he was appointed admiral of Normandy, 
in June captain of Pontorson, and in August 
captain of Mantes and Avranehes ( Fmelera, 
ix. 768, 772 ; Ohron. A, do Richemont, p. 22 ; 
Doyle). He was a conservator of the truco 
with France on 27 June 1420 {Vtrdera, ix. 
850), and during the autumn served at the 
siege of Molun ( Gesta, p. 1 44). When I lonry V 
took Oat horino to England in February J 421 , 
Suffolk was one of tlm commanders loft in 
charge of Normandy, and on 10 Fob. was 
named one of tho conservators of the iruen 
with Brittany ( Fardera , x. 01, 01, 162), 
Suffolk was made a knight of tho Garter 
on 3 May 1421, in succession to Thomas, 
duke of Clavonco (Belts, Memorials of the 
Garter, p, clviii). When Henry came back 
to France, Suffolk joined tho royul array 
(Eemhaji, Vita JJenriri Quinti, p. 312); 
on 28 Sopt. ho was appointed warden of 
the lower marches of Normandy (cf. 1 Iait,, 
pp. 108-9). 

After the death of IJonry Y, John of Bed- 
ford, on 10 Oct. 1422, appoiutod Suffolk 
guardian of the Cotentin {Ohron. Mont St, 
Miahol, i. 117). In 1428 Suffolk served in 
tho important campaign in Champagne ns 
second in command to Thornns de Monta- 
cuto. oarl of Salisbury [a. v.l In ,Tuno 
1424, he laid siego to Tvry-Ift-OhaussiSe 
Under Bedford ho was present, at the sur- 
render of Ivry on 16 Aug,, and, when Bod- 
ford fell hack on Evroux, was despatched 
with Salisbury to watch tho French at 
Breteuil. Next day Suffolk sent news that, 
tho French were holding thoir ground, Bed- 
ford at once advanced, and on the 17th 
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won his victory at 'Verueuil, On 126 Sept. 
Suffolk was made governor of the district 
round Chartres, and during October captured 
Senonch.es, Nogent-le-Rotrou, and Rochefort 
(Bear court, li. 20 n. 4). In November 
he woe at Paris for the festivities held by 
Philip of Burgundy (Fentn, p. 225). From 
Pans he was sent by Bedford to endea- 
vour to arrange the quarrel between Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester and the Duke of Bra- 
bant. On his way he was nearly killed by 
an accident near Amiens (Stevenson, ii. 400; 
as to his alleged complicity in a plot of 
Gloucester against Burgundy see Beau- 
coubt, ii. 668-80). In 1425 Suffolk was 
employed as lieutenant-general of Caen, the 
Cotentin, and Lower Normandy, and as con- 
stable of the army of the Earl of Salisbury. 
In May he was detached to direct the siege 
of Mont St. Michel by land and sen ( Chron . 
Mont St. Michel, i. 201, 213, 244 ; DuroNT, 
Jlistoire du Cotentin et aes Ilea, ii. 661-3). 
In the early part of 1426 Suffolk, who was 
about this time created Earl of Dretix, made 
a raid into Brittany as far as Rennes. Shortly 
afterwards his lieutenant, Sir Thomas Remp- 
ston [q. v.], defeated Arthur de Richemont 
at St. James de Beuvron on 6 March, Suf- 
folk came up a few days later, and, after some 
negotiations, concluded a truco with Brittany 
to last till the end of June. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards he resigned his command 
in Normandy to the Earl of Warwick (Mon- 
stkdIiEX, iv. 284-6). Suffolk took an active 
part in the warfare of the following year. 
On 26 May he laid siege to Vendflme, and 
on 1 J uly joined Warwick before Montargis, 
the siege of which place was raised by 
the French after it had lasted two months. 

In the summer of 1428 Suffolk served 
under Salisbury in the campaign which led 
up to the siege of Orleans. After Salis- 
bury’s death he was appointed to the chief 
command on 13 Nov. (i h. iv. 860 ; Ramsay, i. 
384). Under his direction the siege pros- 
pered so well that in February 1429 Orleans 
and the French cause seemed doomed. The 
appearance of Jeanne d'Arc changed the as- 
pect of affairs. In May the siege was raised, 
and Suffolk fall hack to Jargeau. In that 
town he was besieged by Jeanne and the Duke 
of Alengon, and was forced to surrender on 
12 June. One story represents Suffolk as 
refusing to yield himself prisoner till ho had 
dubbed his would-be captor kniglit. Ac- 
cording to another, he would yield only to 
Jeanne as the bravest woman on earth 
(Frocks de Jeanne d'Arc, vol. iv. ; Beau- 
COTTET, ii. 220, iv. 148; Vallut dh Viri- 
viLtiB, ii. 83). Suffolk’s brother, Sir John 
de la Pole, was taken prisoner with him ; 


a third brother, Alexander, was Main. Suf- 
folk was the prisoner of the Comte de Dunois ; 
he obtained his freedom after a short time, 
though he had to sell his lordship of Brique- 
bec to raise the money for hisransom, amount- 
ing to 20,000/., and gh e his brother Thomas 
as a hostage (Chron. Mont St. Michel, i, 
150 7i. ; Foils of Parliament, v. 178: Napier, 
p. 817). On 15 March 1430 Suffolk was re- 
appointed to the command at Caen and in 
theCotentin (Chron. Mont St. Michel, i. 292). 
In July he besieged and captured the castle 
of Aumdle (Monsteelbt, iv. 870) ; and after- 
wards took part in the siege of OompiSgnp 
(Frocks de Jeanne WArc, v. 73). With this 
Suffolk’s active participation in the war pro- 
bably came to an end ; for, though he re- 
mained captain of A\ ranches nnd was cap- 
tarn of the islet of Tombelaine from 1432 
to 1437 and of Regnfiville in 1438, he exer- 
cised his authority by means of lieutenants 
(Chron. Mont St. Michel, i. 307, ii. 28,44, 
111 ; Sievbnson, ii. 291, 293). It is, how- 
ever, commonly stated that Suffolk took part 
in the war in 1131, and attended Henry's 
coronation at Paris on 17 Dec. But he was 
certainly in England in November of that 
year, and probably some months earlier 
(.Napier, p. 51 ; Anstis, Fegister of the Gar- 
ter, i. 108, where it is said that Suffolk could 
not attend on 22 April 1431 through illness). 
Suffolk himself said that he ‘continually 
abode in the war seventeen year without 
coming home or seeing of this land ’ (Bolls 
of Parliament, v. 176). But in this state- 
ment, if correctly reported, he was clearly in 
error. 

The remaining years of Suffolk’s life were 
occupied with political affairs at home. He 
was present in the royal council on 10 
and on 28 Nov. 1431, and on 80 Nov. was 
formally admitted a member of the council 
and took the oath (Nicolas, Proe. and Or- 
dinances, iv. 101, 104, 108). His marriage 
about this time to the widowed Countess of 
Salisbui'y inclined him to connection with 
the Beauforts. Ills long experience of the 
war in France had possibly convinced him 
of the wisdom of peace. If he had formed 
such a conviction, it was no doubt strength- 
ened by his association with the captive 
Duke of Orleans, who was assigned to his 
custody on 21 July 1482 (id. iv. 124). Next 
year Suffolk was made steward of the royal 
household, and was working actively for 
peace when Hue de Lannoy came to Eng- 
land as ambassador from Philip of Burgundy. 
Lnunoy and his colleagues met Orleans at 
Suffolk’s house in London (Stevenson, ii. 
218-40), nnd Suffolk seems to have worked 
with Orleans in forwarding the negotia- 
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turns. Ia 14S5 the peace negotiations load tiating it. Bat Suffolk, who was evidently 
so far progressed that a general congress was regarded by the people as the most responsible 
urranged for, and Suffolk was appointed one i of Henry’s advisers after Cardinal Beaufort, 
of the chief English representatives after perceived that his acceptance of the mission 
Cardinal Beaufort {Fudrra, x. Oil). Suffolk 1 might 1)9 dangerous both to himself and to 
and most of his colleagues came to Arras for i the policy which he had at heart. At a later 

time he was charged with having had a cor- 
i rupt interest in the release of Orleans (cf., 
however. Be<ucoup.t, iv. 100 a.), and it is 


the congress on 25 July. Beaufort joined 
them a little later. The English were not 
prepared to yield to the French demands, 
und withdrew from the congress on 6 Sept. 
Their withdrawal was almost immediately 
followed by the reconciliation of Burgundy 
to the French king, and by the death of John 
of Bedford. 

The double event changed the whole aspect 
of English politics. For the time it threw 
increased authority into the hands of Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester and the warlike party. 


1 

clear that he had already incurred some un- 
I popularity. In a council held on 1 Feb. 
1444 (Nicolas, Proc. Privy Council, vi. 32- 
where the date is wrongly given) Suffolk 
1 himself urged the objections to bis appoint- 
ment. These were finally overruled, but 
I at his own reguest a formal indemnity was 
granted on 20 Feb. exonerating him from 
all blame for what he might do in the matter 


Thereupon Suffolk gradually became the chief of the peace or marriage ( Fccdcra , xi. 58), 


opponent of Gloucester, and the remainder 
ot Suffolk’s life centres in his rivalry with 
the king’s uncle. For the time the war feeling 
was too strong to be resisted, and Suffolk was 
one of the eommamler-s appointed to go over 
toFrance in December 1435. Richard, duke 
of York, was to has e the chief command, hut 
it was not until May 1430 that he and Suf- 
folk crowed over to France. With Richard 
Neville, enrl of Salisbury [q. vJ, they were 
c-ommiarioned to treat for peace ( Fa-dera, X. 


Suffolk’s embassy landed at Harfleur on 
13 March. On 8 April conferences were 
opened at Vendome, and a week later Suffolk 
and his colleagues joined Orleans at Blois. 
Thence they sailed down the Loire to Touts, 
and on 17 April were presented to Charles VII 
at his castle of Montils-les-Tours. It soon 
became clear that terms for a permanent peace 
eould not be agreed upon, but a truce was 
nevertheless arranged to last till 1 April 1446. 
On 24 May Margaret was formally betrothed 


U42 |. No practical result came from the to Suffolk as Henry’s proxy, the truce was 
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negotiations, and Suffolk served during June 
and July at the defence of Calais. In April 
1437 there was some talk of sending him 
on a flesh embassy to France (Nicolas, 
Proc. Privy Council, r. 7, 8;. Meanwhile 
he was nominated to many posts of respon- 
sibility at home. On 23 April 1437 he was ap- 
pointed steward of the Buchy of Lancaster 
north of tliu Trent, On 19 Feb. 1440 he was 


signed on the 28th, and on the next day Suf- 
folk started home. His progress was one 
continued triumphant procession, and when 
he entered Rouen on 8 June he was hailed 
with rapturous shouts of ‘Noel I Noel!’ 

I Suffolk reached London on 27 June, and 
on the same day the truce was ratified 

| (Stevemsoh, i. 67-79, vol. ii. pt. i. preface 
pp. xxxvi-xxxviii ; Fcedera, xi. 59-67 j 


chief justice of North Wales and Chester, 1 Ramsay, ii. 68-60). His success was for 
and of South Wales. On 17 Feb. 1441 he | the time complete, and was marked by his 


was directed to make inquiry into the royal 
lordships in the county of Monmouth, and on 
23 July as to the government of Norwich 
(Dotle). In this same year also he was one 
of the commissioners to inquire into the 
charges of sorcery against Eleanor CVbham, 
wife of Humphrey of Gloucester (Davies, 

77 x* i yvi _ co\ i * 4o _ ; 


promotion to a marquisate on 14 Sept. 
(This is the date of his patent, but he is so 
styled in the Issue Roll on 17 Aug.) On 
28 Oct. he was instructed to bring home the 
king’s bride. His wife went with him as the 
principal lady of Margaret’s escort ; and his 
chief colleague in this, as in his former mission, 


English Chronicle, p. 68). In 1442 a marriage was Adam de Molyneux or Moleyns [q. v.j 
was projected for the young king with a Suffolk and his retinue left London on 5 Nov., 
daughter of the Count of Armagnae ; but crossed the Channel on 13 Nov., and joined 
Suffolk was instrumental in defeating the the French court at Nancy. "Whether from 
project, which was favoured by Gloucester, accident or, as some accounts suggest, 
He resolved that the king should marry through design, Margaret was not present. 
Margaret of Anjou. The French took advantage to extort further 

The match with Margaret was suggested concessions, and before hecould obtain his ob- 
by the Duke of Orleans, who had been re- 1 ject Suffolk had to promise the surrender of 
leased in 1440. From the same quarter, it all that the English held or claimed in Maine 
would seem, came the suggestion that Suf- 1 and Anjou (Gascoiqjte, Loci e Libro Verita- 
folk should he the chief ambassador in npgo- 1 turn, pp. 190, 204-5 ; Ramsay, ii. 62). ‘ This 
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fetal concession, •wrung from an unwary 
diplomatist in a moment of weakness, be- 
came at once the turning-point of English 
polities’ ( ib. ) At a later time, Suffolk 
laid the responsibility for the transaction on 
Molyneux (Hot. Had, v. 182). For the 
moment, however, oil went fairly. Under 
Suffolk’s escort, Margaret entered Rouen in 
triumph on 22 March 1 145, and on 9 April 
landed at Portsmouth (Escoucht, i. 87-91. 
In the parliament which met in .Tune 
Suffolk made a declaration in defence of his 
conduct. William Burley, the speaker, on 
behalf of the commons, recommended the 
marquis to the king for the ‘ ryglit grete 
and notable werkys whiche he hathe don to 
the pleasir of God’ (Hot. Pari. v. 73-4). 
Even Gloucester, who had in the previous 
year endeavoured to thwart Suffolk, found 
it expedient to express his approval. On 
14 July a French embassy reached London. 
The only practical result was a prolonga- 
tion of the truce till 1 Nov. 1446. But the 
record of the transactions shows thethorough- 
nesi of Suffolk’;, political triumph. TheFrench 
ambassadors plainly-accepted him asthe most 
important person in the state, and Suffolk on 
his part did not hesitate to speak openly of 
his wish for peace, and of his disbelief in 
Gloucester’s power to thwart him (SlUVEN- 
mjn, i. 96-131, esp. p. 123). 

Under Suffolk’s influence negotiations for 
peace were continued throughout 1446, with 
no very definite result. The government, 
however, passed more and more into Suffolk's 
hands. The king became alienated from his 
uncle, who made Suffolk the object of open 
and repeated attack (Basin, i. 187, 190 ; Es- 
coucHTji.HS; Cropland Chron. p. 621). To 
Suffolk and the queen, the complete overthrow 
of Humphrey's power appeared a paramount 
necessity. Ou 14 Dec. & parliament was 
summoned to meet at Bury St. Edmunds, ‘ a 
place where Suffolk was strong, and where 
Gloucester would he far aWay from hisfri ends, 
the Londoners ’ (Stttbbs). The parliament 
met on 10 Feb. 1447. Some formal action 
against Gloucester was no doubt intended, 
and one authority says that Suffolk had all 
the roads watched with armed men (Davies, 
English Chron , p. 62). Gloucester himself 
reached Bury on 18 Feb., and was at once 
arrested. Five days later he died, no doubt 
from natural causes accelerated by the shock 
of his imprisonment. Popular belief, how- 
ever, laid his death at Suffolk's door, though 
no definite charge was ever formulated (the 
nearest approach is in the petition of the 
commons for Suffolk’s attainder in Novem- 
ber 1451, Holla of Parliament, v. 220). The 
death of Cardinal Beaufort, which took place 


six weeks after that of Gloucester, left Suf- 
folk without a rival. 

But Suffolk's tenure of power was from 
the first troubled. Tho charges against liim 
in reference to Maine and Anjou at one- 
took shape. On 23 May he had formally 
to defend his action in the council, and on 
18 June a royul proclamation wa* issued, 
declaring the king’s satisfaction with what 
he had done ( Fiedera , xi. 173). Gloucester’s 
death bad brought Rickard of York a step 
nearer the throne, and made him the leader 
of the party opposed to the court. Tho 
command in France was now taken away 
from Richard, who was sent into practical 
banishment as lieutenant of Ireland, and 
it was given to Edmund Beaufort, duke of 
Somerset. Both appointments were ascribed 
to Suffolk's influence (Waukin, i. 300). 
They certainly contributed to diminish his 
popularity, and made Richard lits mortal 
enemy (WHErHAJisTEDE, Her/, i. 160; Gih>, 
Chron. p. 33). Suffolk, however, was so 
strong in the king’s favour that he cared 
little for the displeasure of others (ib.) At 
Gloucester’s death he had obtained the earl- 
dom of Pembroke, the rever-ion to which 
had been grantedtohim four rears previously. 
On 24 Feb. 1447 he was made chamberlain, 
constable of Dover, and lord warden of tho 
Cinque ports. On 9 Aug. 1447 he was made 
admiral of England, and on 9 March 1448 
governor of Calais. With his promotion to 
a dukedom on 2 July of this year, he reached 
the summit of his power. Maine had been 
formally surrendered in February 1448, and 
a truce concluded for two years. Tho fact 
of the surrender increased Suffolk’s unpopu- 
larity. The truce was ill observed, and 
Suffolk found it impossible to carry out his 
policy of peace in full. On 24 March 1449 
FougSres in Brittany was treacherously cap- 
tured for the English by Francois l f Arra- 
gonais or da Surienne. In this impolitic and 
unjustifiable act Suffolk was probably impli- 
cated. Francois, who had been connected 
with Suffolk as early as 1437 (NicoIiAb, Proc. 
Privy Council, v. 29), expressly declared that 
he had acted with the duke's cognisance and 
approval (Ptlces, &c., ap. Basis', iv. 294- 
300, 337 j Stevenson, i. 278-98). The attack 
on Fougeres was followed by open war; one 
after another the English strongholds in Nor- 
mandy were lost, and Eonen itself was taken 
on 29 Oct. This succession of disasters stirred 
a warlike feeling in England, and finally dis- 
credited Suffolk and his policy. 

If the cession of Maine and Anjou had 
been due to Suffolk’s policy, the loss of Nor- 
mandy was due to the incapacity of Somer- 
set. But Suffolk, who had long been allied to 
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the Beauforts, in polities and by marriage, 
was in the popular estimation, at all events, 
responsible for Somerset’s appointment. It 
nas upon him that the storm broke. As 
a minister he had been careless about the 
enmities that he excited. He was charged 
with pride and avarice, and with having dis- 
posed of bishoprics and other preferment 
from corrupt motives (Cropland Ckrun. pp. 
521, 525 : i the charge was perhaps a specious 
one, cf. Becxisgios', i. 15S, and Political 
Songs, ii. 232-4; certainly many vacant sees 
liad been filled by his -upporters). 

The parliament of 1440 met on 6 Nov. 
Molyneux had to resign the privy seal on 
9 Dec. Marmaduke Lumley [q. v.J had re- 
signed the trensurership in the "previous 
October. These two had been Suffolk's prin- 
cipal supporters and colleagues. Their re- 
moval marked the decline of liis influence. 
In the first weeks of the parliament no pub- 
lic action os taken against Suffolk. Bat on 
28 Nor., as Ralph, lord Cromwell, who ap- 
pears to have been the duke's chief adv ereary 
in the council, was entering the Star-cham- 
ber, he was hustled in Westminster Hall 
by William Tailboys, a Lincolnshire squire 
and supporter of Suffolk. Cromwell accused 
Tailboys and Suffolk of intending his death. 
Tailboys, supported by Suffolk, denied the 
charge, hut was committed to the Tower. 
There were other charges of violence against 
Tailboys, and in these also it was alleged 
that he had profited by Suffolk's patronage. 
Afterwards Suffolk’s connection with Tail- 
boys formed part of the charges brought 
against him (Will. Wono. [766] ; Polls of 
Parliament, v. 181, 200; Patton Letters, L 
96, 97, and Introduction, pp xliii-xliv), At 
Christmas the parliament was prorogued till 
22 Jon. 1450. On 9 Jan. Molyneux wus mur- 
dered at Portsmouth. Before his death he 
made some confession injurious to Suffolk. 
"When parliament reassembled, the duke, in 
anticipation of attack, at ouco made au elo- 
quent and impressive speech in his own de- 
fence. Odious and horrible hmgunpe was 
running through the land to his ‘highest 
charge and moo»t hevyest disclaundre.’ He 
appealed to his loug and faithful service, and 
begged that any accusations against him 
might be preferred openly {Polls of Parlia- 
ment, v. 176). The commons, inspired by 
Cromwell, at onea took up the challenge 
( Will.W 0E0.[7ti6T). On 26 Jan.theybegged 
that Suffolk might" be ‘committed to ward.’ 
The council refused, in absence of any definite 
charge. On 28 Jan. the commons accused 
Suffolk of having sold the realm to tho 
French and treasonably fortified Walling- 
ford Castle. On this Suffolk was committed 


ta the Tower (Polls of Parliament, v. 176- 
177). On 7 Feb. a long indictment was 
presented by the commons. The chief charges 
were that ’Suffolk had conspired to secure 
the throne for his son, John do la Pole, 
afterwards second Duke of Suft'olk[q. v.],wko 
had married Margaret Beaufort, the infant 
heiress of John Beaufort, duke of Somerset, 
and Suffolk's word; that he had advised the 
release of Orleans, promised to surrender An- 
jou and Maine, betrayed the king’s counsel to 
the French, failed to reinforce the English 
urmies, and estranged Brittany and Aragon. 
On 12 Feb. the articles were brought before 
the council, and Henry ordered the matter to 
he respited. It was reported that the duke was 
‘ in the kyng’s gode grase ’ ( Paston Letters, i. 
115), and his pardon was no doubt intended. 
However, on 9 March the commons pre- 
sented eighteen additional articles, charging 
Suffolk with maladministration and malver- 
sation, with the promotion of unworthy per- 
sons, and with the protection of William 
Tailboys (Polls of Parliament, v. 179-82). 
On the same day Suffolk was brought before 
the kin g , and received copies of the accusation. 
On 13 March he again appeared before the 
parliament. He denied the charges utterly, 
and «aid : ‘ Savyng the kynges high presence, 
they were fals and untrue’ (ib. v. 182). 
Four days later be once more appeared and 
repeated llis denial. At length on the first 
bill the king held Suffolk ‘neither declared 
nor charged ; ’ on the second bill * not by way 
of judgment,’ but by force of his submission, 
the king ordered his banishment for five years 
from the first of May (ib, v. 183). The deci- 
sion was a sort of compromise intended to 
save the duke and satisfy the commons. 

On 19 March Suffolk was set free, and at 
once left the capital. The Londoners sought 
to intercept him, and severely handled some 
of his servants (Will. Wohc. [767]). The 
remaining six weeks were spent by Suffolk 
on his estate. On 30 April he came to Ips- 
wich, and in the presence of the chief men 
of the county took an oath on the sacrament 
that he was innocent of the charges brought 
against him (ib.) That same evening he 
addressed a touching letter of farewell to his 
little son (Paston Letters, i. 121-2), and the 
next morning set sail with two ships and a 
pinnace. When off Dover he sent the pin- 
nace towards Calais to learn how he would 
be received. The pinnace was intercepted by 
a ship called Nicholas of the Tower, which 
was lying in wait. The master of tho Ni- 
cholas bore down on Suffolk’s ship, and bade 
the duke come on board. On his arrival he 
was greeted with a shout of ' Welcome, 
traitor.' His captors granted him a day and 
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a night to thrive him. Then, on 2 May, he 
wQs"dratvn out into a little boat, and a knave 
of Ireland, ‘ one of the lewdest men on board,’ 
took a rusty sword and smote off his head 
with half a dozen strokes. Some accounts 
alleged that Suffolk was given a sort of mock 
trial, and it was also stated that he spent his 
lust hours in writing to the Mng (id. i. 1 24- 
127 ; Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, p. 
60; Dames, English Chronicle, pp. 68-9). 
Ilis body was taken to land, ana thrown 
upon the beach near Dover, whence, by 
Henry’s orders, it was removed for burial at 
Wingfield (Giles, Ckron. p. 88). The cir- 
cumstances of Suffolk’s murder must re- 
main somewhat of a mystery. But the Ni- 
cholas was a royal ship, and probably the 
crime was instigated by persons of influence, 
possibly by Richard of York, or some of his 
Mipporters (cf. Ramsay, ii. 121 ; of. Paston 
Letters, i. 125; Gascoiose, p. 7). It is some- 
times said that Suffolk was attainted after 
his death. But the petition of the commons 
to this effect iu November 1451 was refused 
by the king (Polls of Parliament, v. 226). 

The general opinion of the time regarded 
Suffolk’s murder as tke worthy end of a 
traitor (Cray land Ckron. p. 526). Public 
indignation expressed itself in a host of 
satirical verses ( Political Poems and Songs, 
ii. 222-84). In these verses all the formal 
charges of the impeachment ore repeated, 
and the hatred for Suffolk continued as a 
popular tradition ; it inspired one of "William 
Baldwin’s contributions to the 1 Mirror for 
Magistrates,’ and two of Drayton's 1 Heroical 
Epistles.’ By later writers Suffolk is even 
charged with having been the paramour of 
Queen Margaret (cf. Hall, p. 219 ; Holin- 
6HED, iii. 220 ; Dbattoh, Heroical Epistles). 
The charge is absurd and baseless, but has 
gained currency from its adoption by Shake- 
speare (Henry VI, pt. ii. acL v. sc. 2). But 
the popular verdict on Suffolk’s private and 
public character is not to be accepted with- 
out serious qualification. The very indict- 
ment of the commons ‘ proves that nothing 
tangible could be adduced against him ’ 
(Ramsay, ii. 117). Lingard (Hist. England , 
v. 179) well says of his farewell to Ms son 
that it is 1 difficult to believe that the writer 
could have been either a falso subject or 
a bad man ’ _ (see also Gaikdjteb, Paston 
Letters, vol, i. p. xlvii). The same spirit of 
unaffected piety and simple loyalty wMoh 
inspires this letter appears in Suffolk’s speech 
iu parliament on 22 Jan. 1450. The two 
documents reveal their author as a man who 
had made it the rule of his life to fear God 
and honour the king. Suffolk may have been | 
headstrong and overbearing, but his pa- j 


triotism and sincerity appear beyond ques- 
tion. The policy of peace which he adopted 
and endeavoured to carry through was a just 
and sensible one. It was not a policy wMch 
would have appealed to selfish motives. 
Whatever its ultimate wisdom, it was sure to 
incur immediate odium. Suffolk himself 
foresaw and endeavoured to forestall the 
dangers before he embarked on Ms embassy 
in February 1444 ; Ms conduct at that time 
shows that he was ‘throughout open and 
straightforward in Ms behaviour ’ (Stubbs). 

Suffolk's tomb, with a stone emgy, still 
exists in Ms collegiate church at Wing- 
field. It is figured in Napier’s ‘History of 
Swyneombe and Ewelme’ (plates before p. 
81). Walpole gave an engraving of a pic- 
ture in Ms possession, representing the mar- 
riage of Henry VI, one of the figures in 
which he takes for Suffolk ( Anecdotes of 
Painting, i. 84, ed. 1762). Suffolk’s will, 
dated 17 Jan. 1448, is given in Kennett’s 
* Parochial Antiquities,’ ii. 376, and in Na- 
pier’s ‘ History ot Swyneombe and Ewelme.’ 
p. 82. His seals and autograph are figured 
in the latter work (p. 89), and his badge— 
the ape's clog — in Doyle’s ‘Official Baron- 
age.’ Suffolk was the founder of a hospital 
at Ewelme, Oxfordshire, in 1437. This 
charity stiff continues, the mastership having 
been long annexed to the regius professor- 
sMp of medicine at Oxford. He also re- 
founded another hospital at Donnington, 
Berkshire, in 1448, and intended to refound 
Snape Priory in Suffolk (NAHBK,pp. 64, 63; 
Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, iv. 667, 
vi. 716-17; Archceologia, xliv. 464). 

Suffolk's wife was Alice, daughter of 
Thomas Chaucer [q. v.) of Ewelme. She 
was therefore in all likelihood a grand- 
daughter of the poet, and through her grand- 
mother, Philippa Roet, a cousin of the Beau- 
forts. As a child she had married Sir Jolm 
Philip or Phelip (d. 1416), and afterwards 
was second wife of Thomas de Montacute, 
fourth earl of Salisbury [q. v.] Her license 
to marry Suffolk was granted on 11 Nov. 
1480 (Napieb, p. 66), Robes were pro- 
vided for Alice, countess of Suffolk, as a 
lady of the Garter on 21 May 1432 (Nico- 
las, Proa, Privy Council, iv, 116). After her 
husband’s death she was, during Jack Cade's 
rebellion, indicted for treason at the Guild- 
hall (Wobcesteb [768]). The charge was 
more formally repeated m the parliament of 
November 1461 (id. [770] ; Polls of Parlia* 
ment, v. 216). Subsequently Alice made her 

E eace with the Duke of York and his party, 
er stepdaughter by her second husband 
being the mother of Warwick ‘ the king- 
maker/ She was specially excepted from 
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the act of attainder in 1401 (ib. v. 470). 
H me fairly numerous references in the ‘ Pas- 
tun Letters' (vol. iii.) illustrate her later 
life. Three letters from Alice to her ser- 
vant, William Byltcm, are given by Napier 
fp. 99). She died on 20 May 1475 at 
Ewelme, and was buried in the church there 
on9 June. Her splendid tomb still exists in 
line preservation (plates in Naeiee, p, 103, 
and Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments). Her 
Bon John succeeded his father as second 
Duke of Suffolk [q. v.] She is credited with 
another son, William, and a daughter Anna. 

[Steven-on’s Wars of the English in Franco, 
with William of Worcester's Diary, WaUing- 
ham's Historia Anglicana, ii. 345, Beckington’s 
Correspondence, i. 158, 175, ii. 159, 163, 171, 
Amundesham's Annales, ii. 313-20, Whetham- 
ttede’s fiegi.-trnm, i. 45, 160, Wriglit's Political 
Poems and Songs, ii. 222-34 (all these ure in 
Bolls Ser.) ; Gcsta Henrici Quint: (Engl. Hist, j 
Boo.) ; Three Fifteenth -Century Chronicles, 
Collections of a London Citizen, Davies’s Eng- 
lish Chronicle, 1377-1461 (these three in Camd. : 
Soe.) ; Giles's Incerti Scriptoria Chronicon ; 
Chronicle of London, ed. Nicolas, 1827; Con- , 
tinuation of the Croyland Chronicle in Fulman’s j 
Scriptores, vol. 1. ; Gascoigne’s Loci e Libro 
Veritatum, ed. Rogers; Fasten Letters, ed. ] 
Gairdner; Chronicles of Hardy ng and Hall. 
Among French writers there are Monatrelet, 
Jean le Fevre de 3. Bemy, Wnurin, Gruel's 
Arthur de Richemont, T. Basin. Matthieu d’Es- 
couchy (all in Soc. da 1’Histoire de France ; the 
first four throw light chiefly on Suffolk's military 
career, the lust two furnish some information as 
to his fall); Prochs de Jeanne d’Aie (Soo. de 
i'Hist. France); Cousinot's Gestes des Nobles 
and Chron. de la Pucelle, ed. Vallet de "Viri- 
ville; Chronique de Mont St. Michel (Soeidti 
des Audens Testes Franyais) ; M neas Sylvius 
(Opera, pp. 440-2) gives a foreign opinion hostile 
fo Suffolk ; Nicolas's Proceedings and Ordi- 
nances of the Privy Council, vols. iv—vi. ; Eolls 
of Parliatnen t ; Hymer’s Ftedera, vols. ix.-xi ., or ig. 
edit. ; Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 186-9 ; Doyles 
Official Baronage, iii. 436-8 ; Napier’s Historical 
Notices of the Parishes of Swyncombe and 
Ewelme contains a life of Suffolk, together with 
genealogical tables and some documents of im- 
rtunce. For modem accounts see Gardner's 
troduction to Faston Letters, i. pp. xxadi-1 ; 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History, iii. 136-54 ; 
Ramsay's Lancaster and York ; Vallet de Viri- 
ville’s Hist, de Charles VH ; G. Da Fresne de 
Bcaucourt’s Histoire de Charles VII.] 

C. L. K. 

POLE, Sih WILLIAM (1561-1635), 
antiquary, baptised on 27 Aug. 1561 atOoly- 
ton, Devonshire, was son of Sir William. 
Pole, knt., of Shute in the same county, and 
his wife Catherine, daughter of Chief-justice 
John Fopham [q.v.] The family originally 


came from Wirrell in Cheshire, and appa- 
rent Iv had no connection with the dukes of 
Suffolk of that name or with Cardinal Pole's 
family. It was the father, and not the son, 
as Prince states ( Worthies of Devon, -p. 504), 
who was educated ot Exeter _ College, Ox- 
ford (cf. Boase, Registrum, ii. 255), was 
autumn reader at the Inner Temple in 1657, 
double reader in 1560, and treasurer in 1666. 
The son entered the Inner Temple in 1578, 
was placed on the commission of the peace 
for Devonshire, served as high sheriff for that 
county in 1602-8, and represented Bossiney, 
Cornwall, in the parliament of 1586 ( Official 
Return, i. 417). He was knighted by James I 
at Whitehall on 16 Feb. 1600. He paid 
377. 10i. to the Virginia Company, and wus 
an incorporator of the third Virginia charter. 
He died at Colcombe, in the pariah of Coly- 
ton, Devonshire, on 9 Feb. 1635, aged 73. 
He was buried in the west side of the chancel 
in Colyton church. He married, first, Mary, 
(d. 1605), daughter and coheir of Sir William 
Peryam [q. v.J, by whom he had issue six 
sons and six daughters. Of the sons, the 
eldest, William, died young ; the second, Sir 
John, whose descendants still occupy Shute 
House, was created a baronet on 12 Sept. 
1028, and died on 16 April 1658 ; the third 
was Peryam Pole, whose descendant, W illiam 
Pole, dying in 1778 without issue, bequeathed 
his estates to his kinsman, the Hon. William 
Wellesley, who thereupon assumed the name 
Pole, ana subsequently became Earl of Morn- 
ington. Another of Sir William Pole’s sons, 
also named William, matriculated from Oriel 
College, Oxford, on 24 March 1609-10, gra- 
duated B.A. on 3 Nov. 1612, entered the 
Inner Temple in 1616, and emigrated to 
America, where he died on 24 Feb. 1674. 
Sir "William's daughter Elizabeth (1588- 
1654) also emigrated to America, ana took 
a prominent part in the foundation and in- 
corporation of Taunton in 1639-40, where 
she died on 21 Mov 1054. Pole married, 
secondly, Jane, daughter of William Simmes 
or Symes of Chard, Somerset, and widow of 
Roger How of London. 

Pole was a learned antiquary, and at his 
death left large manuscript collections for 
the history and antiquities of Devonshire. 
Of these the greater part perished during 
the civil war, but there survived : 1. Two 
folio volumes, entitled ‘ ThB Description of 
Devonshire;’ which were printed m 1791 
(4to) under the title ‘ Collections towards a 
Description of the County of Devon.’ 2. A 
folio volume of deeds, charters, and grants 
compiled in 1616 ; a small portion of this 
waa privately printed hy SirThomas Phillipps 
[q. v.] under the title ‘ Sir William Pole’s 
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Copies of Extracts from Old Evidences/ 
Mill Hill, 1840? 3. A tliin folio volume 
containing coats-of-arms, &c. 4. A volume 

of deeds and grants to Tor Abbey, Devon- 
shire. These collections were largely usud 
by (among others} Prince, Risdon, and 
Tuckett, in his edition of the ‘ Visitation of 
Devonshire in 1020/ published in 1839. 

f Roger Vs Memorials of the tVetfc, pp. 330 at 
tcq. (with portraits) ; Preface to Pole’s Descrip- 
tion of Devonshire, 1791 ; Hail. MS. 1105, f. 37 ; 
Prince’s Worthies of Devon, pp. 501-6 ; Risdon’s 
Ohorograpbieal Description of the County of 
Devon ; visitation of Devon in 1620 (Hark 
Soc.); Dugdales Orig. Juridiciales, p. 165 ; Fos- 
ter’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. vi. 299 ; Brown’s Genesis tJ. Ft. A. ii. 968 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, s.v. ‘ Polo ’ and 1 Wellington.’] 

A. F. P. 

POLE, WILLIAM WELLESLEY, 
Earn, of Mouxington (1763-1845), master 
of the mint. [See We llesluf-Po le , ] 

POLEHAMPTON, HENRY STED- 
MAN (1824-1807), Indiun chaplain, was 
the second son of Edward Polehampton, 
M.A., rector of Great Greenford, Middlesex, 
by his wife, younger daughter of Thomas 
Stedman, vicar of tit. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, 
and was bom at his father’s rectory on 
1 Peb. 1824. Admitted on the foundation 
of Eton College in 1832, he proceeded thence 
to Oxford, where he matriculated from Pem- 
broke College on 17 Nov. 1842 as a Wight- 
wick scholar, a distinction which he obtained 
as being of the founder’s kin. His university 
career was undistinguished ; he became a 
fellow of his college in 1845, and in No- 
vember 1846 was admitted B.A. without 
taking honours. He proceeded M. A. in 1849. 

Poliowing the family tradition, he was 
ordained deacon on 18 June 1848. At Easter 
1849, after a few months of tutorial work, he 
was appointed assistant cinate of St. Chad's, 
Shrewsbury, doing good work among the 
victime of the cholera when it visited that 
town. In 1849 he was presented by his col- 
lege to the rectory of St. Aldate’s, Oxford, 
a living which he soon resigned, because it 
was not tenable with his fellowship. Find- 
ing no further chance of preferment, he ac- 
cepted an East Indian chaplaincy in Septem- 
ber 1865. On 10 Oct. he married Emily, 
youngest daughter of G. B. Allnatt, esq., of 
Shrewsbury, barrister, and, with his wife, 
sailed for Calcutta on4 Jan. 1856. At his own 
desire he was appointed chaplain to the Luck- 
now garrison, and arrived there on 26 March. 
During the summer of 1856 he was instru- 
mental in relieving the sufferers from cholera, 
which had especially attacked the 52nd regi- 


ment. After reeov ering from a severe illness, 
ha made several tours to Sultanpur, Sitapur, 
and the neighbourhood, and returned to 
Lucknow in time to witness the outbreak of 
the mutiny there (3-30 May 1857). Iletook 
refuge within the Residency, his wife volun- 
teering as nurse, when the siege began, 
SO June. Eight days later he was wounded 
by a stray shot, cholera supervened, and he 
died on 20 July, while the first great attack 
was being made on the Residency. He was 
hurled in the Residency garden. A tablet to 
his memory was afterwards set up in St. 
Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury. 

The valne of his services during his brief 
residence in Lucknow was attested in the 
official despatches of Havelock. He was a 
good athlete. His literary remains comprise 
merely a brief diary of hislndian career, with 
a few letters. 

[Memoir, Letters, and Diary of H. 3. P., 
edited by Revs. E. and T. 8. Polehampton. 3rd 
edit. 1859, Svo ; Funeral Sermon on his Death, 
preached at St. Chad's by Rev. F. W. Kitter- 
ma&ter, 1858, 8vo; Foster's Alumni Oxon.1 

E. G. H. 

POLENTUS, ROBERT (d. 1147?), car- 
dinal. [See Pullen.] 

POLHILL, EDWARD (1622-1694?), re- 
ligious writer, son of Edward Polhill (d. 
1664), rector of Ellington, Rent, by his 
second wife, Jane, daughter of William New- 
ton of Lewes, was bom in 1022. He entered 
Gray’s Inn on 16 June 1638-9, and was called 
to the bar (Fosteh, Gray's Inn Register ), 
hut he chiefly divided his time between the 
care of his family estates in Burwosh, Sussex, 
where he was justice of the peace, and the 
compilation of religious tracts, somewhat 
Colvmistic in temper, hut supporting the esta- 
blished church. ‘ It was hard to say which 
excelled, the gentleman or the divine’ {Life 
of Phil. Henry, p. 422). Lazarus Seaman 
claimed ‘ knowledge of him from hie child- 
hood,’ and ‘ certified of hie domestical piety’ 
(Divine Will, preface). Polhill died about 
1694. 

Polhill wrote: 1. 'The Divine Will con- 
sidered in its Eternal Degrees and holy Exe- 
cution of them,’ London, 167S; strongly Cal- 
vinistie in tone, with prefaces by John Owen 
(1616-1683) [q. y.l and Lazarus Seaman ; 2nd 
edit., London, 1695; partly reprinted at 
Berwick, 1842, as ‘An Essay on the Extent 
of the Death of Christ,’ 2. ‘An Answer 
to the Discourse of W illiam Sherlock touch- 
ing the Knowledge of Christ and our Union 
and Communion with Him,’ London, 1675. 
‘ "When I read Sherlock’s hook,’ says Polhill, 
‘I thought myself in a new theological 
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world, as if, according to Pelagius, all grace 
were in doctrine only.’ 3. 4 Precious Faith 
considered in its Mature, Working, and 
Growth ’ (London, 1676); panegyrised by- 
Philip Henry. 4. 4 Speculum Theologiie 
in Christo, or a View ofsomeDivine Truths,’ 
London, 1678. 5. ' Cliristus in corde, or 
the Mystical Union between Christ and Be- 
lievers considered in its Resemblances, Bonds, 
Seals, Privileges, and Marks’ (London, 1680) ; 
reprinted, 4 corrected by the Re v. Mr. Priestley 
of Jewin Street,’ London, 1788, and again in 
1843 as 4 revised and carefully abridged by 
Jame3 Michel.’ 6. ‘ Annatura Dei, or a 
Preparation for Suffering in an Evil Day, 
showing how Christians are to bear Suffer- 
ings,’ London, 1682; reprinted, London, 1824. 
7. ‘A Discourse of Schism,’ London, 1094; 
a catholic-iuindtd treatise, showing that the 
separation of the nonconformists is not 
schi=m; reprinted in 1823. Reprints of No=. 
1 , 2, 3, and 6 appear in Ward’s 4 Library of 
.■standard Duinity’ (new ser. voL i.) 

[Berrv’s County Gen., ‘Kent,’ p. 334; AJdifc. 
M&S. 6711 f. 133, 3347 f- 10; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 6th Rep., pp. 51a, 53a, G9 a, 80a ; Lords’ 
Journals, vii.284, 304, 463, 633; Wood's Athenoe 
Oxon. iv. 106; Notes and Queries, 1st ser, vi. 
460, 563, 3rd ser. v. 419; Calamy’s Account, 
ii. 680 ; Orme’s Life of Dr. John Owen, pp. 507, 
513; Hasted’s Kent. i. 316.] W. A. S. 

POLIDORI, JOHN WILLIAM (1705- 
1821), physician and author, was the son of 
Gaetano Polidori, teacher of Italian in Lon- 
don, who had been. Alfieri’s secretary, and is 
known as the author ox tales and educational 
works and the translator of Milton and 
Lucan into Italiun (1840 and 1841). He 
was horn in London on 7 Sept. 1790, and at 
the early aga of nineteen received the degree 
of M.D. from the university of Edinburgh, 
reading and publishing an able thesis on 
nightmare, ‘Disputatio medica inauguralis 
de Oneirodynia,’ 1815. Early in the follow- 
ing year he obtained, through the recom- 
mendation of Sir Henry Halford.the post of 
physician and secretary to Lord Byron, then 
departing on his exile from England. They 
travelled together to Geneva, and Polidori 
continued in Byron’? suite during the greater 
portion of his sojourn there ; but his whim- 
sical and jealous temper, of which several 
instances are given in Moore’s biography of 
Byron, led to a dissolution of the engage- 
ment ere Byron quitted Switzerland. Poli- 
’"ri, nevertheless, proceeded to Milan, where 

-on found him ‘in very good society;’ 
ie was soon expelled the city for quarrel- 
nth an Austrian officer. From a letter 
Ton’s to Murray, dated 11 April 1817, 
ieara to have returned to England from 


Venice in attendance upon the widow of the 
third Earl of Guilford Thee under Noetic, Fbe- 
debick, second EiitLj. As Byron entrusts 
him with commissions andrecommendshimto 
Murray, their relations cannot have been ab- 
solutely unfriendly. Polidori had designed 
a speculative expedition to Brazil, but settled 
instead as a practising physician in Norwich, 
where he met with little encouragement, and 
eventually returned to London, and began 
to study for the bar, In April 1819 he pub- 
lished in the 4 New Monthly Magazine,’ and 
also in pamphlet form, the celebrated story 
of ‘ The Vampyre,’ which he attributed to 
Byron. The ascription was fictitious. Byron 
had, in fact, in June 1816 begun to write at 
Geneva a story with this title, in emulation 
of Mrs. Shelley's 4 Frankenstein,’ but dropped 
it before reaching the superstition which it 
was to have illustrated. He sent the frag- 
ment to Murray upon the appearance of 
Polidori's fabrication, and it is inserted in his 
works. He further protested in a carelessly 
good-natured disclaimer addressed to 1 Gali- 
gnani’s Messenger.’ His name, nevertheless, 
gave Polidori's production great celebrity 
upon the continent, where the ‘Vampyre’ 
was held to be quite the thing which it be- 
hoved Byron to have written. It formed 
the groundwork of MaTBchner's opera, and 
nearly half a volume of Dumas’s ‘ Memoirs ’ 
is occupied bv an account of the representa- 
tion of a French play founded upon it. 
Polidori made a less successful experiment 
in his own name with 4 Emestus Berchtold, 
or the Modem CEdipns,' another melodra- 
matic story published in the same year, which 
also witnessed the publication of 4 Ximanes, 
The Wreath,’ and other poems. 4 The Fall 
of the Angels,’ a sacred poem, was published 
anonymously in 1821, and reissued with the 
author’s name after bis death. He also 
wrote an 4 Essay on Positive Pleasure,’ 1818, 
which was censured for immorality and mis- 
anthropy, and one upon the punishment of 
death (1816), which had the h onour of in- 
sertion in the ‘Pamphleteer.’ In August 
1821 Polidori, pressed by a gaming debt 
which he was unable to discharge, died at 
his lodgings in London, 4 from a subtle poison 
of hio own composition,’ says Edward Wil- 
liams in his ‘Diary.’ A verdict of natural 
death was returned, but there is no doubt as 
to the Teal facts of the case. Polidori’s un- 
published diary is stated by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti to contain some particulars of sub- 
stantial interest. 4 Dr. Polidori,’ says Med- 
win, ‘was a tall, handsome man, with a 
marked Italian cast of countenance, which 
bore the impress of profound melancholy ; a 
good add, ess and manners, more retiring than 
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forward in general society. There is a por- 
trait of him in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. One of his sisters married Gabriele 
Rossetti [q. v.], and became the mother of 
Dante Gabriel and. Christina Rossetti [q. v.] 

[W. M. Rossetti's D. G. Rossetti, i. ; Moore's 
Byrm; Moore’s Diary, v.; Medwin’s Shelley; 
Williams's Diary in Shelley’s Prose Works, ed. 
Forman, iv.; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. vii. 
LX. X.] R. G. 

POLKEMMET, Lobe (iZ. 1818), Scottish 
judge. [See Baillie, William.] 

POLLARD,SibHUGH(iZ. 1666), royalist, 
son of Sir Lewis Pollard, bart. (i. 1641), of 
King’s Nympton, Devonshire, and his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Henry Berkeley, 
was descended from Sir Lewis Pollard [q. v.j 
His great-grandfather, another Sir Lewis, was 
recorder of Exeter and serjeant-at-law ; his 
father, also Sir Lewis, was created a baronet 
on SI May 1627. Hugh was a captain in the 
army before 1639, when he was engaged in 
raising troops in Do vonshire for the exp edition 
against the Scots. In the following year he 
was again serving under Conway against the 
Scots, and was probably present at the battle 
of Newburn on 28 Aug, On 19 Nov. he was 
returned to the Long parliament as member 
for Beeralston, Devonshire. In May and J uue 
1 841 he was implicated in the royalists' ‘first 
army plot,’ was imprisoned in the Gatehouse, 
and expelled from the House of Commons. 
He was bailed before the end of June, and re- 
tired to Devonshire. Here he was apparently 
engaged in further royalist schemes, and on 
26 Sept, was taken prisoner by some par- 
liamentary troopers, and carried to Molton 
( Some lata Occurrences in Shropshire and 
Devonshire, 1641, p. 7). During the year 
he became baronet on his father’s death. 

Early in 1642 lie set out for Holland to 
raise levies for the king’s service. On the 
voyage he fell in with the Providence, a king’s 
ship coining from Holland with arms and 
ammunition, and determined to return with 
it. They were pursued by some parliamentary 
ships, but Pollard escaped, and in August 
accompanied the Marquis of Hertford to the 
west to levy troops ; he was sergeant-major 
in Viscount Kilmoray’s regiment (Peacock, 
p. 1G). During the war he was mainly em- 
ployed with the army in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, and in 1646 was governor of Dart- 
mouth. Fairfax laid siege to the town in 
January 1646-0, and when summoned to 
surrender Pollard returned a defiant answer. 
A detachment of four hundred horse was sent 
under Major Ducroo from the king’s army at 
Torrington to defend the town, but Pollard 
quarrelled with Ducroo, and the troops re- 


turned to Exeter. The next night (18 Jan.) 
Fairfax ordered an attack on the town. It 
was stormed, and Pollard was wounded in 
an attempt to escape across the harbour. 
He was taken prisoner, and kept in custody 
until May 1646. An erroneous report of 
bis death has been frequently repeated (»4.) 
He then petitioned to compound for his de- 
linquency, and on submitting to his fine was 
released on bail. The sum was ultimately 
fixed at 518Z. ; in 1663 it was paid, and the 
sequestration of his estates discharged. 

Pollard, though he stayed in England, 
remained a royalist at heart. It was only 
its rapid suppression that prevented him sup- 
porting Booth’s attempt in 1668 by a rising 
in Devonshire. At the Restoration he was 
sworn of the privy council, appointed go- 
vernor of Guernsey and comptroller of the 
king’s household. He sat in parliament as 
member for Callington, Cornwall, in 1660, 
and Devonshire in 1061. Ho received various 
grants from the king, including one of 5,0001 
in 1066, as a reward for his services, and to 
clear him from pecuniary embarrassment in 
which they had involved him. He died on 
27 Noy. 16G6, having married Bridget, daugh- 
ter of Edward de Vere, seventeenth earl of 
Oxford, and widow of Francia Norris, earl of 
Berkshire [u. v.] By her he left an only 
daughter, Margaret ; the baronetcy passed 
to his brother Amias, and on his death with- 
out issue in 1693 became extinct. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dorn, passim; Cals, of 
Committees for Compounding and Advance of 
Money; Cal. Clarendon State Papers; Hist. MSS. 
Oomra. 4th Rap. p. 304; Rushworth’s Collections, 
in.i, 255; Carta's Original Letters, i. 137; Official 
Returns of Members of Parliament; journal; 
of Lords and Commons ; Clarendon’s Rebellions 
Sprigge’s AngliaRediviva; May’s Long Pari, pp, 
08, 98, 99; Lloyd's Memoirs, p. 648; Pepys’s 
Diary, ed. Braybrooke, iii. 348 ; Evelyn’s Diary, 
ed. Bray, i. 370, ii. 19, 862, iv. 164 ; Haseres’s 
Tracts, i. 29; Markham’s Fairfax, pp. 260-1; 
Aikin’s Court of Charles I, ii. 150, 1 66 ; Masson's 
Milton .passim ; Cheator'sWestm. Abbey Register ; 
Prince’s "Worthies of Devon, pp. 494-5; Moore’s 
Devon, p. 86; Burke's Extinct Baronetage; Gar- 
diner’s Hist, of England.] A. F. P. 

POLLARD, Sib JOHN (d. 1567), speaker 
of the House of Commons, was second son of 
■Walter Pollard of Plymouth, by Avice, 
daughter of Richard Pollard of Way, Devon- 
shire. The pedigree of the Pollard family is 
very complicated, as the family was wide- 
spread in the west of England, and other 
branches are found in the fourteenth century 
in Yorkshire, Essex, and other counties ; the 
main branch was seated at Way, and Sir 
Lewis Pollard [q. v.J the judge, was a col- 
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lateral relation of Sir John. John Pollard 
may have b*-en the Pollard who, without 
Christian name, is mentioned as entering at 
the Middle Temple on S June 1515; but it 
may ho that this entry is that of Lewis 
Pollard, son of Sir II ugh' Pollard and grand- 
-on. of Sir Lewi = Pollard the judge. John, was 
ippointed autumn reader of the Middle Tem- 
ple in 1533, and became fcijeant-at-law in 
1547. After 1545 he received, possibly 
through the influence of a relative, Richard 
Pollard, who had taken part in the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, a grant of the manor 
nf Xunvham Courtney, where he afterwards 
hied. He was relieved by patent of til Oct. 
1550 from his office of seqeant-at-law, in 
order to become vice-pre&ident of tlie council 
for the ‘Welsh marches. He was elected 
menib r for Oxfordshire in the parliaments 
nf 1550 and 1534, and for Wiltshire in that 
of 1555. Ho seems to have been knighted 
mi 2 Ou. 1556, although he is described as 
merely armigor in the returns of 1554 and 
1 553. lie w as chosen speaker of the House ot 
Commons in load, and held the office till the 
close of the parliament of 1555, He was de- 
-cribed as • excellent in the laws of this realm.’ 
He died in August 1557, and was buried on 
‘-23 Aug-. He married Mary, daughter of Ri- 
chard Uiay of London, hut left no issue. His 
estates posted in great part to his brother 
Anthonv, after the death of his widow. The 
inquisition post mortem is numbered 4 and 
5 Phil, and Mary, No. 139. His will was 
proved in the probate court of London, P.P.C. 
•17, Wrastley, on 13 Oct. 1557. 

[The late Mr. Winriuw Jones made extensive 
ri search*.-, into the history of the Pollard family, 
and pi ictd his materials at the disposal of thu 
pre-ent writer. See also Letters and Papers 
uf Hmry VIII, viii. 87. 149, 312 ; Manning's 
^ptatitr* of the House of Commons ; Mnchyn's 
Diary tCamd Poe.),pp. 1 48, 385; Dixon’s Hist, of 
the Chinch of England, passim.] W, A. J. A. 

POLLARD, LEONARD (d. 1550), di- 
vine, a native of Nottinghamshire, was a 
‘-cliolar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 
1542-3 (Ji.A. 1543-4). He was admitted a 
fellow of Peterhouse on 2 March 1546, (M. A. 
1547). In Jane 1549 he was an opponent 
in a public disputation on the doctrine that 
the Lord's supper is no oblation or sacrifice, 
but merely a remembrance of Christ's death. 
After he had graduated D.D. he became 
prebendary of Worcester on 11 Sept. 1531. 
< >n (i Nov. 1353 he preached at St. Mi- 
chael’s, Cambridge, on purgatory. He was 
then in receipt of an annual pension of 30s. 
as incumbent of the dissolved chantry of 
Little St. Mary'*, Cambridge. On 23 Dec, 
1533 he became prebendary of Peterborough, 


resigning on 30 June 1555. In 1554 he was 
admitted a fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. He was rector of Ripple, Wor- 
cestershire, and in 1555 became chaplain to 
the bishop of Worcester, Richard Pate or 
Pat eB [q.v.] U nder his directionPollord wrote 
five sermons, beginning 1 Consydering with 
myself,’ which he dedicated to his bishop. 
They were printed in London by Richard 
Jugge and Cawood, as well as by William 
Griffith, in 1556, having been sanctioned by 
Bonuer on 1 July 1565. A copy is in the 
British Museum. He died before March 
1556. 

[Cooper’s Athens: Cantata, i. 127, 646; Ames’s 
Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, pp. 716, 1798 ; le 
Neve's Fasti, ii. 548, iii. 86; Bakenc’B History 
of St. John’s College, ed. Mayor, i, 286, ii. 981 ; 
Strype’s Memorials, nr. i. 81, and Life of 
Crunmor, p. 290 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.] M. B. 

POLLARD, Sir LEWIS (1465 P-15401, 
judge, bornabout 1405, was son of Robert Pol- 
lard of Rohnrough, near Torrington, Devon, 
and a kinsman of Sir John Pollard [q. v.], 
speaker of the House of Commons. Lewis was 
called to the bar from the Middle Temple, 
where he was reader in 1502 ; in 1605 ho was 
made serjeant-at-law, and on 9 July 1507 
Icing’s serjeant, an appointment which was 
confirmed on the accession of Henry VIII. 
From this time he frequently served on the 
commission for thepeace in Corn wall, Devon, 
Dorset, Somerset, Hampshire, and Wiltshire, 
was justice of assise for the Oxford oircuil in 
1509, and for the western circuit from 1611 to 
1514, when he was appointed justice of com- 
mon pleas and knighted. He retired from the 
bench after February 1526, and died in 1640. 
1 His knowledge in the laws and other com- 
mendable virtues, together with a numerous 
issue, rendered him famous above most of 
his ago and rank’ (Priuce, Worthies of Devon, 
u. 493). He married Agnes, daughter of 
Thomas Hext of Kingston, near Totnes, 
Devon, and had eleven sons and eleven daugh- 
ters. Of the sous no less than four were 
knightod, Sir Hugh, Sir John, Sir Richard, 
and Sir George. Sir Hugh was great-great- 
grandfather of Sir Hugh Pollard [q. v.J; Sir 
Richard wasfather of Sir John Pollard (1528- 
1575), who must be distinguished from Sir 
J ohn, speaker of the House of Commons ; the 
former was knighted by the Earl of Warwick 
on 10 Nov. 1649, sat in parliament as member 
for Barnstaple, 1553-4, Exeter in 1555, and 
Grampound,. 1562, and died in 1676, leaving 
no issue. Sir Lewis’s son George owed his 
knighthood to his services in defence of Bou- 
logne in 1548-9. 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, passim ; 
Dugdale’s Chron. Ser. pp. 77,’ 70; Foss’s Lives 
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of the Judges, r. 227-8 , Visitation ot Devon 
(HavI. Soe.) ; Prince's Worthies of Devon, pp. 40 2- 
495 ; Polo’s Description of Devon, and Moore's 
Hist, of Devon, passim ; Burke's Extinct Baro- 
netage; StType’s Works, Index.] A. F. P. 

POLLARD, ROBERT (1755-1888), de- 
signer and engraver, born at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in. 1755, was articled to a silversmith 
there, and subsequently became a pupil of 
Richard Wilson, R. A. For a time he prac- 
tised as a landscape and marine painter, but 
about 1782 he established himself in Spa 
Fields, London, as an engraver and print- 
seller, and during the next ten years pro- 
duced a large number of plates, executed in a 
peculiar mixed style, composed of line, etch- 
ing, and aquatint, some of them from his 
own designs, and others after popular artists 
of his time. To the former category belong 
'Lieutenant Moody rescuing a Prisoner,’ 
1785, ‘ Adventure of Lady Harriet Acklaud,’ 
1784, ‘Edwin and Angelina,' 1785, ‘The 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green,’ and eight 
plates of shipping. The latter class includes 
‘ Wreck of the Grosvenor East Indiamon ’ 
1784, ‘ Wreck of the Halsewell East India- 
man,'1786, ‘ Margaret Nicholson’s attempt to 
murder George HI,’ 1786, and two plates 
illustrating the restoration of a young man 
to life bv Doctors Lettsom nnd Hawes, 
1787, all after It. Smirke, R.A.; 'Trial of 
Warren Hostings,’ 1789, ‘ Thanksgiving Day 
in St. Panl’B,’ 1789, and views of Blooms- 
bury, Hanover, Grosvenor, and Queen 
squares, London, all after E. Dayes ; ‘Wreck 
ox the Centaur ’ and ‘ Preservation of Cap- 
tain Inglefleld after the Wreck’ (a pah’), 
after It. Dodd, 1783 ; ‘Leonora,’ after J. R. 
Smith, 1786 ; and others after Cosway, Gil- 
pin, Stothard, Wheatley, &c. Many of 
these plates were finished in aquatiut by 
Francis Jukes [q. v.l In 1788 Pollard was 
elected a fellow, and in the following year a 
director, of the Incorporated Society of Ar- 
tists, which became extinct in 1791 ; in 
October 1886, as the last surviving member, 
he placed the charter, books, and papers of 
that body in the custody of the Royal Aca- 
demy. The latter part of Pollard’s life was 
spent iu poverty and obscurity, and he died 
on 23 May 1838. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Nagler’s Kiinst- 
ler-Laxtcoa ; information from F. A. Eaton, 
esq ] F. M. O’D. 

POLLARD, WILLIAM (1828-1893), 
qnaker, born on 10 June 1828, wasninthchild 
of James and Susanna Pollard of Horsham, 
Sussex, where the family had been settled 
for several generations. After attending 
the Friends' scluool, Croydon, Pollard pro- 
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ceeded to the Flounders Training College 
at Ackworlh, Yorkshire. From 1853 he 
was a teacher at Ackworth school. For 
the use of his pupils he wrote a ‘ Reading 
Book,’ 1865, a * Poetical Reader,’ 1872, and 
‘ Choice Readings.’ From 1866 to 1872 he 
was iu the employ of Francis Frith, the 
well-known photographer at Reigate. 

From 1872 to 1891 he waB secretary and 
lecturer to the Manchester Peace and Arbi- 
tration Society, and lived at Sale, Cheshire. 
During this period he wrote articles for the 
1 Manchester Examiner.’ In the winter of 
1891 he became co-editor with W. E. Turner 
of the ‘ British Friend,’ a monthly periodical 
first published at Glasgow in 1843. 

Pollard was a successful minister among 
the Friends from 1865, and was an able ex- 
ponent of the fundamental principles of 
quokerism in its qnietist phase. A 'Reason- 
able Faith, by Three Friends’ (W. Pollard, 
Francis Frith, and W. E. Turner), London, 
1884 and 1886, was well received, though it 
met with some opposition from the more 
evangelical section of the society. His other 
works were; ‘ Old-fashioned Quakerism: its 
Origin, Results, and F uture. Four Lectures,’ 
London, 1887 ; the first lecture, on ‘ Primitive 
Christianity,’ was reissued in ‘ Religious 
Svstems of the World,’ London, 1890. His 
1 Primitive Christianity revived ’ and ‘ Con- 
gregational Worship ’were contributed to the 
‘ Old Banner ' series of quaker tracts, London, 
1864-1860. 

Pollard died on 26 Sept. 1893, and was 
buried in the Friends’ burial-ground at Ash- 
ton-on-Mersey, Manchester. His wife, Lucy 
Binns of Sunderland, whom he married in 
1864, survived him with five sons and three 
daughters. 

[Eccles and Patricroft Journal, September 
1803; Annual Monitor, 1894, and private in- 
formation.] 0. F. S. 

POLLARD-XJRQUHART, WILLIAM 
(1815-1871), miscellaneous writer, eldest 
child of William Dutton Pollard (1789- 
1839), of Kinturk, Castlepollard, co. West- 
meath, by liis second wife, Louisa Anne, 
eldest daughter of Admiral Sir Thomas Fa- 
kenham, was horn at Kinturk on 19 June 
1816. He was educated at Harrow and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. 
as eighteenth wrangler in 1838, and M.A. in 
1843. He kept his terms at the InnerTemple, 
but was never called to the bar. In 1840 
he was gazetted high sheriff of Westmeath, 
and in 1846, on his marriage, took by royal 
license the additional name of Urquhart. He 
sat in parliament for Westmeath as a liberal 
from 1852 tol867, and from 1859 tohis death, 
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He died at 19 Brunswick Terrace, Brighton, 
on 1 June 1871. He married, on 20 Aug. 
1840, Mary Isabella, only daughter of Wil- 
liam Urqukart of Uraigston Castle, Aber- 
deenshire. The second son, Brands Edward 
Romulus Pollard Urqiihart (b. 1848)_, became 
a major in the royal norse artillery in 1886. 

Pollard-Urquhart wa3 the author of: 
1. ‘Agricultural Distress and its Remedies,' 
Aberdeen, 1850. 2. ‘ Essaya on Subjects of 
Political Economy,’ 1850. 3. ‘ The Substi- 
tution of Direct "for Indirect Taxation ne- 
cessary to carry out the Policy of Free Trade,' 
1851. 4. ‘Life and Times of Francisco 
jSforra, Duke of Milan/ Edinburgh, 1652, 
2 \ols. (adversely criticised by the ‘ Athe- 
naeum”). 5. ‘Ashort Aecountoi' thePrussinn 
Land Credit Companies, with Suggestions for 
the Formation of a Land Credit Company in 
Ireland/ Dublin, 1853. 6. ‘ The Currency 

Question and the Dank Charter Committees 
of 1857 and 1858 reviewed. By an M.P./ 
18C0. 7. ‘ Dialoau**-, on Taxation, local and 
imperial/ 1607. 

[Brake’s Landed 0 entry, 1886, ii. 1879; Ann. 
Register. 1 871 . p. 154 ; Illustrated London News, 
1871, lviii. 579.1 G. C. B. 

POLLEXFEN, Sik HENRY (1682 ?- 
1691), judge, horn about 1632, was eldest 
son of Andrew Pollexfen of Staucombe, in 
the parish of Sherford, Devonshire. John 
Pollexfen [q. v ] was a brother. Called 
to the b ir at the Inner Temple in 1658, he 
became a bencher of his inn in 1674. His 
practice wa* soon extends o : known as a 
prominent whig, he appeared frequently for 
the defence in state tnuis. During the reigns 
of Charles II and James H he was counsel 
for Lord Arundel of Wardour on the trial of 
the ‘ Five Popish Lords ’ in 1680, for Col- 
ledge in 1681, for Fitzharris in the same 
year, for William Sacheverell in 1084, for 
the corporation of London in defence of its 
charter in 1662 (Bctiixet, folio ed. i. 532, 
533, gives Polloxfen’s argument in this case 
as communicated hv himself), and for Sandys 
when sued for infringing the monopoly of 
the East India Company in 1684. He had 
earned the reputation of being an antagonist 
of the court and crown. Consequently his 
appearance as prosecutor for the crown, on the 
nomination of Chief-justice Jeffreys, against 
Monmouth’s followers, and particularly Lady 
Alice Lisle, in 1685 at the assizes in the west, i 
caused some surprise and gained him muchun- ' 
popularity. The fact is probably explained by 
his being leader of the circuit, and he merely 
laid the evidence before the court (State 
Trials, xi. 816). In June 1688 he was em- 
ployed in his accustomed kind of practice ! 


when, with Somers, for whose assistance ho 
stipulated, he defended the seven bishops (ib. 
xii. 370). Upon the Revolution he was well 
known to be an adherent of the Prince of 
Orange, and to hold the opinion that the 
throne was left vacant by the late king (seo 
Speaker Onslow’s note to Burnet, ed. 1823, 
iii. 341 j and Cea hendon, Diary, 14Dec. 1688). 
He was accordingly among those summoned 
by the peers to advise them in the emergency, 
and also sat for Exeter in the Convention 
parliament. In February 1689 he was 
knighted and appointed attorney-general, 
and on 4 May promoted to be chief justice 
ol the common pleas. Next month he was 
summoned before the House of Lords for 
expelling the Duke of Grafton from the trea- 
sury office of the common pleas granted to 
him by the crown. As a judge ne scarcely 
increased his fame. His reports, which begin 
in 1670 and were posthumously published, 
are inferior; and Burnet (tol. ed. l. 460, 8vo, 
ii. 209) describes him os ‘ an honest and 
learned, but perplexed lawyer.’ On 16 June 
1691 he died at liis house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and was buried in Woodbury in 
Devonshire. Two engraved portraits by W. 
Elder and J. Savage are mentioned by 
Bromley. 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; State Trials, vols. 
vii.-xii.; North’s Lives, p. 214; Luttrell’s 
Diary, i. 490-545, ii. 227, 281 ; Clarendon Cor- 
respondence, ii. 247 ; Prince’s Worthies, p. 327.] 

J. A. H. 

POLLEXFEN, JOHN (J. 1607), mer- 
chant and economic writer, born about 1638, 
was younger son of Andrew Pollexfen of 
Stancombe, in the parish of Sherford, Devon- 
shire, and was brother of Sir Henry Pollex- 
fen [q. v.] He settled in the parish of St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook, London. A member 
of the committee of trade and plantations in 
1675, and of the board of trade from 1696 
to 1705, he exercised much influence. He 
agitated for withdrawing the privileges of 
the old East India Company, and establish- 
ing a new company on a national basis. In 
1097 he published ‘A Discourse of Trade, 
Coyn, and Paper Credit, and of ways and 
means to gain and retain riches. To which 
is added the Argument of a Learned Counsel 
[Sir Henry Pollexfen] upon an Action of the 
Case brought by the East India Company 
against Mr. Sand[y]s, an Interloper/ London, 
8vo. In this important pamphlet Pollexfen 
treate labour as the sole source of wealth, 
and points out that national wealth depends 
on the proportion between ‘ those that depend 
to have their riches and necessaries from the 
sweat and labour of others,’ and ‘ those that 
labour to provide those things ’ (p. 44). Like 
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all free traders of the seventeenth century, 
he -was equally opposed to monopoly and to 
1 leaving trade to take its own course,’ but 
favourable to the state regulation of industry 
and commerce. His main object, however, 
was to attack the East India Company, and 
to urge the claims of the private traders. 
Ee discusses at length the * interlopers,’ par- 
ticularly Captain Thomas Sandys, to whose 
enterprises he, together with other merchants, 
probably contributed, so that alest ease might 
he submitted to the courts. When the 
company employed Charles Davenant to 
write ‘ An Essay on the East India Trade,’ 
Pollexleu replied to him in ‘England and. 
East India inconsistent in their Manufac- 
tures,’ &c., London, 1697, 8vo. A reply to 
this was published, with the title ‘ Some 
Reflections on a Pamphlet, intituled Eng- 
land and East India,’ &c., London, 1696 (sic), 
Svo. Pollexfen married, on 10 May 1070, 
at St. Mary Undershaft, Mary, daughter of 
Sir John Lawrence. 

[HarleinnSoc Publ.xxiii 178; Cal. of Colonial 
State Papers (America and "West Indies), 1676, 
p. 498; Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, ii. 
693 ; M‘0nlloch’s Literature ofPolitical Economy, 
p. 182; Eoscher’s Political Economy, transl. by 
Lalor, i. 70 ; Cunningham’s Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce, ii. 126, 130, 1S4, 180] 

W. A. S. H. 

POLLOCK, Sib DAVID (1780-1847), 
judge, eldest son of David Pollock, saddler, or 
Charing Cross, by Sarah Homera, daughter of 
Richard Parsons of London, receiver-general 
of customs, was of Scottish extraction, his 
grandfather, John Pollock, having been a 
native of Tweedmouth. Sir George Pollock 
[q. v.] and Sir Jonathan Frederick Pollock 
[q. v.] were his brothers. He was horn in 
London on 2 Sept. 1780, and was educated 
at St. Paul’s School and the university of 
Edinburgh, but did not graduate. On 28 Jan. 
1803 he was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple. Pollock practised as a special pleader 
on the home circuit, at the Kent sessions, and 
in the insolvent debtors’ court. He took silk 
in Hilary vacation 1833, was appointed re- 
corder of Maidstone in 1838, and commissioner 
of the insolvent debtors’ court in 1842. 

By patent of 2 Sept. 1846 he was created 
a knight of the United Kingdom on suc- 
ceeding Sir Henry Roper as chief justice 
of the supreme court of Bombay, where he 
was sworn in on S Nov. following, and died 
of liver complaint on 22 May 1847. His 
remains were interred in Bombay cathedral. 

Pollock married, onl2 Dec. 1807, Elizabeth 
Gore, daughter of John Atkinson, by whom 
he had issue seven sons and a daughter. 
Lady Pollock died on 16 April 1841. 


[Foster's Baronetage; Law List; Times, 
S Sept. 1846, 22 July 1847 ; London Gazette, 
4 Sept. 1846 ; Gent Mag. 1846 pt. ii. pp. 193, 
417, 1847 pt. ii. p. 432; Ann, Beg. 1816 Chron. 
App. p. 322, 1847 Ohron. App. p. 223; Bombay 
Times (bi-monthly edit.), November 1846 ana 
May 1817.) J. M. E, 

POLLOCK, Sib GEORGE (1786-1872), 
baronet, field-marshal, youngest son of David 
Pollock of Charing Cross, London, saddler to 
George HI, was bom on 4 June 1786. He 
was educated with his brother, Jonathan 
Frederick [q. v.], afterwards lord chief baron, 
at a school at Vauxhall, and entered the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, where a few 
candidates of the East India Company artil- 
lery and engineers were received. Pollock 
quitted Woolwich in the summer of 1803. 
Although he had passed for the engineers, he 
elected to serve in the artillery, and sailed for 
India in September on hoard the Tigris. He 
was commissioned lieutenant fireworker on 
14 Dec. 1803, and after his arrival at Dumdum 
was promoted lieutenant on 19 April 1804. 
In August he moved to Cawnpore, to join the 
army in the field, under Lake, against 'Holkar. 
From Cawnpore he went to Agra, where the 
remnants of Colonel Morison’s brigade were 
straggling in after a disastrous rout. He 
finally joined his company of artillery at Ma- 
thurA; but, as Holkar advanced with ninety 
thousand men, the British forces fell back on 
Agra, and Pollock with them. On 1 Oct. 
Lake marched to meet Holkar, who evaded 
him and moved on Delhi. Pollock joined 
Marmaduke Brown’s battery of 6-pounders, 
under General Fraser, who left Delhi, after 
Holkar had been compelled to abandon his 
efforts to besiege it, on 6 Nov. with six thou- 
sand men, to watch the Marathi infantry. 
On 12 Nov. he came up with the enemy near 
the fort of Dig, and thefollowing day the battle 
of Dig was fought, in which the battery to 
which Pollock belonged played an important 
part. The battle was every severe one, and 
the issue was for some time doubtful. Fraser 
was wounded, and Morison assumed com- 
mand. Eventually the MaritMs were de- 
feated, and the remnant of Holkar’s army took 
refuge in the ibrt of Dig. On 2 Dec. Lake 
united his forces before Dig, and on the 17th 
fire was opened. Pollockserved in the mortar- 
battery, and on the night of 23 Deo. 1804 the 
assault was made and the outworks captured, 
The next morning Pollock was detailed with 
his guns to destroy the gates of the citadel. 
As Pollock, with the brigade major, was re- 
connoitring the same evening, he discovered 
that the enemy had evacuated the place, and 
on Christmas-dav Lake occupied Dig. Before 
Bharatpur, to which Lake laid siege on 4 Jan. 
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1 C(VJ, Pol lock wu- again in the mortar-battery, 
,nd did good work. Alter four assaults were 
, -nul'nl, the s : cge was converted into a 
blockade : but on 2 April, when Lake com- 
idetely d> ftatetl Holkar in the field, the rajah 
>f Bharatpur, dreading- the renewal of the 
-ip-re. hi-t-ned to conclude peace. Pollock 
rr ° nrom t* deap*"iia-lieutf>nant on 17 Sept. 
1803. , , , 

Lnh» moved to Jailor on the Chamhal, and 
Pollock w-mt -with his battery to Marabad 
In AiigU't Lake gave Pollock the command 
of th« artillery of a field force, under Colonel 
Ball, ordered 'for the pursuit of nothin-. By 
December, Holkar.a helpless fugitive, sued 
for peace, and Pollock was stationed with Ids 
battery at Mfrat, until he was appointed 
ijuartermatier to a battalion of artillery at 
Dumdum. Later he was made adjutant and 
quartermaster of the field artillery at Cawn- 
pore; he remained there until his promotion 
to captain on 1 March 1812, when he was 
ird-red to Damdurn. was in command 
jf the artillery at Fatligorh in 1313. Shortly 
ifternards the offer of his services to serve 
in Nipal was accepted, and in January 1814 
liejoined Major-general John SullivanWood’s 
division at Jeitpur, with reinforcements of 
two cimp inies of artillery. Finding hims elf 
bfenior officer of artillery, he took command 
of that arm in the division. On the conclu- 
sion of hostilities Pollock returned to Dum- 
dum, and in 1813 wus given the appoint- 
ment of brigade-major of the Bengal artil- 
lery. For «ome yearn be remained in can- 
tonments. He -sv as promoted brevet-major 
on 12 Aug. 1819, and regimental major on 
4 May 1820. 

In 1820 he was appointed assistant adju- 
tant-general of artillery, a post which he 
held until his promotion to a regimental 
lieutenant-colonelcy on 1 May 1824. In 
1S24 the first Burmese war began, and Pol- 
lock. ordered to the front, arrived at the seat 
of war after the capture of Rangoon. He 
did much good work in organising the artil- 
lery and completing the equipment. In 
February 1*23 he accompanied the com- 
mander-m-chief in his advance on Prome, 
moving by water up the Irrawaddy, with 
his detachment of artillery and guns. 
Prome was entered on 25 April. He took 
part in the operations near Prome in Novem- 
ber and December, commanding the artillery 
of General Willoughby Cotton's division in 
the march and capture of Mallown. He 
was specially mentioned in despatches , 
for the prominent part he had taken in 
the bombardment ofHollawn. On 25 Jan. | 
1820 the army marched on Ava, and came 
upon tin enemy between Yebbay and 


Pagahm on 9 Fob. The Burmese wore de- 
feated, and Pagahm Mew, with all its etoies, 
ordnance, and ammunition, fell to the British. 
Pollock took his full share in the day’s pro- 
ceedings, in which the artillery again took 
the most prominent part. On 16 Feb 
the march on Ava was resumed, and the 
force arrived at Yandabii, some forty- 
live miles fiom At a, on the 22nd. Here 
the treaty of peace was Bignerl. On 
8 March the army left Yandabii, Pollock’s 
services in tbe campaign were specially 
acknowledged by the governor-general in 
council, and he wa-" made a C.B. On his 
return to Calcutta his health was so much 
shaken by tbe hardships of the campaign 
that he received tick leave to proceed to 
Europe early in 1 82". He was promoted 
! hrev et-colonel in the company’s service on 
1 Dec. 1820. 

He returned to India in 1830, and was 
posted to the command of a battalion of 
artillery at f'awnpoi-e. He was promoted 
regimental colonel and colonel-commandant 
of the Bengal artillery on 3 March 1835. In 
1833 he was appointed brigadier-general with. 
.1 divisional command at Danapiir. From 
Din Spur he was transferred to the command 
of the Agm district. On 28 June 1838 he 
was promoted major-general. 

In November 1S41 tbe disastrous rising at 
Kabul took place. It was followed in January 
by the annihilation of the British army in 
the Ivhyber pass [see Betdon, WlMJAM ; 
Macvaghtev, Sib Wieeiasi Hat]. Troops 
were gradually collected at Peshawar, and 
Pollock was selected in January 1842 to 
command, with political powers, the expe- 
dition for the relief of Sale and his troops 
at Jalalabad. Pollock reached Peshawar on 
6 Feb. For two months he remained there, 
waiting for reinforcements and organising his 
column. Much sickness prevailed amongthe 
native troops, and nearly two thousand men 
were in hospital. The native troopa were 
also somewhat demoralised. Urgent as Pol- 
lock understood the case of JnlalaMd to be, 
be preferred to face hostile criticism on his 
delay to risking anything at such a crisis. 
On 81 March he advanced with his column 
to J amrud. He had reduced Ms army bag- 
gage to a minimum, and was himself content 
to share a tent with two officers of his staff. 
He had conciliated his Sikh allies, and in- 
spired his own native troops with some con- 
fidence. On 6 April he advanced to the 
mouthof the pass, where the enemy had made 
a formidable barrier in the valley, had taken 
up strong positions, and had erected redoubts 
on the high ground to the right and left of 
the pass. Pollock had made all his arrange- 
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merits beforehand with care, and had per- 
sonally ascertained that each commander 
•was acquainted with the dispositions. Ho 
directed columns, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Taylor and Major Anderson, to crown the 
heights on the right of the pass, while simi- 
lar columns, under Lieutenant-colonel Mose- 
ley and Major Huisb, were to crown the 
lulls on the left. Artillery and the infantry 
of the advanced guard were drawn up op- 
posite the pass, and the whole ot tlie 
cavalry placed so that any attack from, 
the low lulls on the right might bo frus- 
trated. The heights on each side were 
scaled and crowned, in spite of a deter- 
mined opposition from the hardy moun- 
taineers. On finding their position turned, 
the harrier at the mouth of the pass was 
abandoned, as well as the redoubts on the 
heights, and Pollock’s main body commenced 
the destruction of the barrier. The flank 
columns now descended, and attacked the 
enemy, drawn up in denso masses, who, in 
spite of a vigorous defence, were compelled 
to retreat; and Pollock pushed on to Ali 
Masjich some five miles within the pass, 
Ali Hasjid had been evacuated, and was 
at once occupied by the British force. 
Detained during 6 April at All Masiid by 
finding the Sikhs had not completed the ar- 
rangements for guarding the road to Pesha- 
war, Pollock marched on the 7tli to Ghari 
Lola Beg, meeting with trifling opposition 
on the road, and pushed on to Landikhana. 
Thence he'advanced to Daka, and emerged 
on the other side of the pass. lie formed a 
camp near Lalpura, where Saadut Khan made 
an effort to oppose him, hut was driven off, 
and on the 16th Pollock arrived at Jaldla- 
Md, the band of the 13th regiment morchiug 
out to play the releasing force into the town. 
Sole had sallied out on 7 April, and with 
eighteen hundred men had completely de- 
feated Akhar Khan, whose force was six 
thousand strong, with heavy loss, capturing 
his guns and burning his camp. 

Lord Auckland had been reliovod by Lord 
Ellenhorough as governor-general at the end 
of February 1842, and on 16 March Ellen- 
borough addressed a spirited letter to the com- 
mander-in-chief in India, advocating not only 
the relief of the troops at Jalalabad, Ghazni, 
Kal&t-i-Gbilzai, and Kandahar, hut the ad- 
vantage of striking a decisive blow at the 
Afghans, and possibly reoecupying Kabul, 
and recovering the British captives, before 
withdrawing from the country. Unfortu- 
nately the news of Sale’s victory at Jalala- 
bdd, and of the forcing of the IChaibar and 
arrival at Jalalabad of Pollock, was more 
than counterbalanced in Lord Ifllleuborougk’s 
vox,. XVI. 


I eyes by the news of the capitulation of 
I Ghazni by Colonel Pulmer, alter holding 
out for four mouths, and of Brigadier- 
general England's lepuKo on 28 March at 
ilaikalzai, and he induced both Pollock at 
I Jalalabad and Nott at Kandahar to make 
arrangemonts for the withdrawal of all 
| British troops from Afghanistan. Fortu- 
| nately neither Pollock nor Nott feared re- 
I sponsibilitv, and both wore of on opimon 
that an advance on Kabul must he made 
before withdrawing fiom the country. Pol- 
lock at once communicated with Nott, re- 
questing him on no account to retire until 
he should hear again from him. In the 
meantime Pollock remonstrated strongly 
against the policy of the governor-general, 
and pointed out the necessity of advancing, 
if only to recover the captives, while at 
that season it was highly advantageous for 
the health of the troops to move to a hotter 
climate rather than retire with insufficient 
carriage through tha pass to Peshawar. He 
further assumed that the instruction left 
him discretionary powers. Having receivod 
further orders from tlio g o vernor-g enernl t hat, 
on account of the health of the troops, they 
would not he withdrawn iiom Afghanistan 
until October or November, Pollock re- 
mained at Jalalabad negotiating with Alcbar 
Khan for the release of the captives, but 
making preparations for an advance on 
Kabul. On 2 Aug. Captains Troup and 
George Lawrence arrived from Kabul, de- 
puted by Akbar Kban to conclude negotia- 
tions, but they wero obliged to return to 
captivity, as Pollock would not agree to re- 
tire. In July Lord Ellenborough decided 
to leave the responsibility of an advance on 
Kabul, or^ as he put it, a withdrawal by 
way of Kabul, to the discretion of Pollock 
and Nott, directing Pollock to combine his 
movements with those of Nott, should 
he decide to adopt the lino of retirement 
by Ghazni and Kabul j and, in that caso, as 
soon as Nott advanced boyond K&bul, 
Pollock was directed to issuo such orders 
to Nott as he might, deem fit. It now be- 
came a race, in which the two generals were 
each bent on getting to Kabul first. In the 
middlo of August Pollock heard from Nott 
that he would withdraw apart of hisforco by 
way of Kabul and Jalalabad, and on 20 Aug. 
Pollook moved towards Gnndftinuk, leaving 
a detachment to hold Jalfilabiid, Pollock 
rcachod Gandauiuk on tho 23rd, and on (In 
24th ho altackod the enemy and drove tie m 
out of thoir positions at Mnnin Khel and 
KuchliKhel, and then out of tho village and 
their adjoining camp. Major Broadfoofc and 
his sappors greatly distinguished themselves, 

2 
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and captured tlie -whole of the enemy's tents, 
cattle, and a good supply of ammunition. The 
Afghans fled to the hills; the heights were 
attacked, and position after positioncarried at 
the point of the bayonet. Having dispersed 
the enemy and punished the villagers of ftlamu 
Kiel. Pollock busied himself m collecting 
supplies at fiandamak, and in making all 
necessary arrangements for the advance on 
Kabul. Letters arrived from Nott on 6 Sept., 
and Pollock, havingsecnred sufficient supplies 
and leaving a strong detachment at Ganda- 
mak, advanced on 7 Sept, in two divisions, 
the first, which he himself accompanied, 
under the immediate command of Sir Robert 
Sale, the second under Major-general McOas- 
kill. Pollock encountered the enemy on the 
8th when advancing on the Jagdalak pass, 
Thepositionoccupiedhy the enemy was one of 
great strength and difficult of approach. The 
hills on each side were studded with ‘ sun- 
gahs" or breastworks, and formed an amphi- 
theatre inclining towards the left of the 
road. After shelling the 'sungahs 'for some 
time, Sale with much courage dispersed the 
enemy, and Pollock pushed on his troops, 
reject ing the advice of Sale to give the men 
rest after the fatigues of the day and to spare 
the cattle. He wisely deemed it beat to give 
the enemy no time to rally, even at the cost of 
some of the baggage animals. Capt ain Troup, 
who was at this time at Kabul, a captive 
with Akbar Khan, subsequently told Pollock 
that, had he not pushed on, the sirdar would 
have sallied out of Kabul with twenty thou- 
sand men. Pollock reached Seh Baba on 
the 10th, and Tezin on 11 Sept., and was 
joined on the same day by the second divi- 
sion. 

Akbar Khan had Bent the captives to 
Baminn, and, on learning that Pollock had 
halted at Tezin, at once determined to at- 
tack him there. He opened fire in the after- 
noon of 12 Sept. Pollock immediately at- 
tacked the enemy, some five hundred of whom 
had taken post along the crest and upon the 
summit of a range of steep hill a running 
from the northward into the Tezin valley, 
They were taken by surprise, and driven 
headlong down the hills. Hostilities were 
suspended by the approach of night. At 
dawn preparations were made for forcing 
the Tezin pass, a most formidable pass, 
'some four miles in length. The Afghans, 
numbering some twenty thousand men, had 
occupied every height and crag not already 
crowned by the British. Sale, with whom 
was Pollock, commanded the advanced guard. 
The enemy were driven from post to post, con- 
testing every step, but overcome by repeated 
bayonet charges. At length Pollock gained 


complete possession of the pass ; but the fight 
was not over. The Afghans retired to the 
Haft Kotal, an almost impregnable position 
on hills seven thousand eight hundred feet 
above the sea, and the last they could hope 
to defend in front of Kabul, But Pollock's 
force had now become accustomed to victory, 
and was burning to wipe out the stain of the 
disasters thathad befallen Elphinstone's army 
near the some spot. The Haft Kotal was 
at length surmounted and the enemy driven 
from crag to crag. Pollock, having com- 
pletely dispersed the enemy by these opera- 
tions, on 12 and 13 3ept. pursued his march, 
The passage through the Khurd Kabul pass 
was unmolested, but the scene was a painful 
one, for the skeletons of Elphinstone’s force 
lay so thick on the ground that thoy had to 
be dragged aside to allow the gun-carriages 
to pass. Biitklmk was reached on the 14th, 
and on the 15th the force snoamped close to 
KAbul. The British flag was hoisLed with 
great ceremony in the Bala Hisar on the 
morning of the 10th. Akbar Khan, who had 
commanded the Afghans in person at Tezin, 
fled to the Ghorebund volley. On the follow- 
ing day Nott arrived from Kandahar and en- 
camped at Arghandeh, near KfLbul. The 
armies of Nott and Pollock were encamped 
on opposite sides of Kabul (Not! having 
shifted his camp to Kalat-i-Sultan), and 
Pollock assumed command of the whole 

I force. Immediately upon his arrival at Kabul 

Pollock despatched Sir Richard Slmkespear 
with seven hundred Kazlhaah horsemen to 
Bamioa to rescue the captives, and on 17 Sept, 
he sent a request to Nott that he would sup- 

S ort Shakespear by sending a brigade in the 
irection of Bammn. Nott, however, who 
was annoyed Jby Pollock’s victory in the race 
to Kabul, objected, saying his men raquirod 
rest for a day or two, and excused himself 
from visiting Pollock on the plea of ill-hoalth. 
Pollock, whose amiability was never in doubt, 
went on the 17th to seeNott, and, finding that 
he was still indisposed to send a brigade, di- 
rected Sale to take a brigade from his Jalala- 
bad troops and push on to the support, of 
Shakespear, The captives had, howover, by 
large bribes effected their own deliverance, 
and, starting for Kabul on the 16th, met 
Shakespear on the 17th, and arrivod in Pol- 
lock's camp on 22 Sept. 

Pollook ascertained that Amir Ullah Khan, 
one of the fiercest opponents of British au- 
thority in Afghanistan, was collecting the 
scattered remnant of Akbar’s forces in the 
kohistan or highlands of Kabul. lie therefore 
sent a strong force, taken from both his own 
and Nott’s division, under MoOaskill, whose 
operations were crowned with complete sue- 
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cess. The fortified town of Istalif was carried ] tbank3 of both bouses were voted to Pollock, 


by assault, and AmirUllah forced to fly. Cha- 
rikar and some other fortified places were 
destroyed, and the force returned to Kabul on 
7 Oct. 

On 9 Oct. Pollock instructed his chief 
engineer, Captain (now Major-genoral Sir 
Frederick) Abbott, to demolish the celebrated 
Ohar Ohutter (or four bazaars), built in the 
reign of Aurungzebe by tbe celebrated Ali 
Mardan Khan, where the head and muti- 
lated remains of the British envoy, Sir 
William Macnaghten, had been exhibited. , 
On 12 Oct. Pollock broke up his camp, and 
started on his return to India. He took with 
him as trophies forty-four pieces of ordnance 
and a large quantity of warlike stores, but, for 
want of carriage, was obliged to destroy the 
guns en route. He also removed with him 
two thousand natives, sepoys and camp fol- 
lowers of Elphinetone’s army, who had been 
found in Kabul. Pollock, with the advanced 

f uard under Sale, reached Gandamak on 
8 Oct., with little opposition; butMcCaskill 
had some fighting, and tho rear column under 
Nott was engaged in a severe affair in the 
Haft Kotal. On the 22nd the main column 
arrived at Jalalabad, McCaskill arriving on 
the 28rd, and Nott on the 24th. On 27 Oct. 
the army commenced to move from Jalalabad, 
having during the halt there destroyed both 
the fortifications and the town. Pollock 
reached Daka on the 30th, and Ali Masjid 
on the 12th Nov. Having during the whole 
of bis march exercised the greatest caution, 
he met with no difficulty in any of the passes. 
McOaskill’s division met with much opposi- 
tion in the Klmibar, and suffered severely. 
His third brigade, under Wild, was over- 
taken at night in the defiles leading to Ali 
Masjid, and lost some officers and men. 
Nott arrived at Jamriid with the rear di- 
vision on 6 Nov. The whole army encamped 
some four miles from Peshawar. On 12 Nov. 
it moved from Poshdwar, and crossing the 
Punjab arrived, after an uneventful march, on 
the "banks of the Satlaj, opposite Firozpur. 
Here they were met by tbe governor-general 
and tbe oommaudor-in-chief, who, with the 
army of reserve, welcomed them with every 
circumstance of pomp. On 17 Dec. Sale, at 
the head of the Jalalabad garrison, crossed 
the bridge of boats into Firozpur, On the 
19th Pollock crossed, and was received by 
the govcmor-generol j and on tbe 23rd Nott 
arrived. Banquets and fdtes were tbe order 
of the day. Rajah Shen Singh presented to 
Pollock, through the governor-general, a 
sword of honour, Pollock was made a G.O.B. 
and given the command of the Ddndpur divi- 
sion. In tbe Bession of parliament of 1843 tbe 


and Sir Robert Peel dwelt eloquently on his 
services. 

In December 1843 Nott, who had been 
appointed political resident at Lucknow, re- 
signed on account of ill-health, and Pollock 
was appointed acting resident, an officewhicli 
he held until the latter part of 1844, when 
he was appointed military member of the 
supreme council of India. On bis arrival at 
Calcutta be was presented with an address, 
and a medal was instituted in commemora- 
tion of his services, to be presented to the 
most distinguished cadet at tbe East India 
Company’s military college at Addiscomhe 
on each examination for commissions. This 
medal, which has tbe bead of Pollock on the 
obverse side, Las since tbe abolition of Ad- 
discombe been transferred to tbe Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. Pollock 
was compelled to resign bis appointment and 
leave India in 1846 in consequence of serious 
illness. 

On bis return to England the directors of 
tbe East India Company conferred upon 
Pollock a pension of 1,0001. a year; tbe cor- 

E oration of London voted their thanks to 
im and presented him with tbe freedom of 
tbe city; the Merchant Taylors conferred 
on him tbe freedom of their company. On 
II Nov. 1861 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general. ne was appointed colonel-com- 
mandant of the 0 brigade of tbe royal horse 
artillery. On the initiation of tbe volunteer 
movement in 1861 he accepted the honorary 
colonelcy of tbe 1st Surrey rifles. On the 
institution in 1801 of tbe order of the Star 
of Indio, Pollook was made one of the first 
knights grand cross. 

In April 1854 Pollock was appointed by 
Sir Charles Wood the senior of tbe three 
government directors of the East India Com- 
pany, under the act of parliament passed in 
tbe previous year. The appointment was for 
two years. Pollock resided at Clapham Com- 
mon, and, after tbe expiration of hie two years 
of office, did not again undertake any public 
post. Onl7Mayl869hewaspromotedgene- 
ral. On 24 May 1870 he was gazetted field- 
marshal. One of the last occasions on which 
he appeared in public was on 17 Aug. 1871, 
at the unveiling of the memorial of Outram, 
On the death or Sir John Burgoyne in 1871, 
Pollock was appointed to succeed him as con- 
stable of the Tower of London and lieutenant 
and oustos rotulorum of the Tower Hamlets. 
In March 1872 the queen created him baronet 
as ‘ of the Khyber Pass.’ He died at Walmer 
on 6 Oct. 1872j_and was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. His remains received a publics 
funeral. His portrait was painted by Sir 
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Francis Grant, afterwards president of tin 
Royal Academy, for the East India Com- 
pany, and is now in the India office. Polloc! 
also sat for his likeness at the request of th 
committee of the United Service ulub ; and i 
marble bust, by Joseph Durham, is in tin 
N ational Portrait Gallery, London. Pollock 1 , 
second wife presented a portrait of her hus 
band, in the uniform of a field-marshal, tr 
the mess of the officers of the royal artiller 
at Woolwich. 

Pollock was twice married — first, in 1810 
to Francos Webbe, daughter of J. Barclay, 
sheriff of Tain. She died in 1848, By hej 
he had five children: Annabella Homeria, 
married, first, to J. Harcourt of the Indian 
medical service, who was killed in the retreat 
from Kabul, and, secondly, to John Binnoy 
Key. Frederick, the eldest son, entered thi 
royal engineers, and succeeded to the baro. 
net« ; he married Laura Caroline, daughter 
of Ilenry Seymour Montagu of Westleton 
Grange, Suffolk, and in 1878 assumed the 
name of ilontagu-Pollock ; he died in 1874, 
and was succeeded by his son Sir Montagu, 
who has male issue. Sir George's second son 
George David, F.R.O.S. , of Early W ood, Sur- 
rey, was surgeon to St. George’s Hosp ital, and 
surgeon-in-ordinary to King Edward VII, 
whenPrince of Wales. Robert, a lieutenant in 
theBengalhorseartillery,died from the effects 
of a wound received at the battle of Mudki 
on 18 Dec. 1846 (he was aide-de-camp to his 
father in Afghanistan) ; and Archibald Reid 
Swiney of the Indian civil service. Pollock 
married, secondly, in 1862, Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of George Hyde Wollaston of Clapham 
Common. She died on 14 Feb. 1872. 

Pollock’s fame rests chiefly on his Afghani- 
stan campaign, Although not a brilliant 

commander, he was a very efficient one. He 
took the greatest trouble m looking after his 
men, and made all his arrangements with great 
care and precision. Cautious and prudent, 
he husbanded his resources ; but when he was 
ready to strike he was hold and determined. 
The Afghan campaign was a model of moun- 
tain warfare, and is a standing example in all 
textbooks on the subject. 

[Despatches ; Low's Life of Field-marshal Sir 
George Pollock, London, 1878; Stocqueler’s Me- 
morials of Afghanistan, Calcutta, 1843 ; Broad- 
*“*}' C“eer of Major George Broadfoot, London, 
1888 ; Kaye s Hist, of the War in Afghanistan 
m 1838 to 1842, 3 vols. ; Ann. Reg. 1842 j Stoe- 
35?,,. Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir 
William Nott, 2 vols. 1854.] R. H. V. 
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Parsons, receiver-general of customs, and 
brother of Sir David Pollock [a. v.J, and also 
of Field-marshal Sir George Pollock [q. v.], 
was bom in the parish of St. MartinVin- 
the-Fields on 23 Sept. 1783. He was edu- 
cated at private schools, at St. Paul’s School, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he obtained a scholarship in 1801, but was 
nevertheless so poor that, hut for the help 
afforded him by his tutor, tho‘ unlucky Tavel’ 
of Byron's ‘ Hints from Horace, ’ ho must have 
left the university without a degreo. He 
graduated B.A. in 1800, being senior wran- 
gler and first Smith’s prizeman, wns elected 
fellow of his college in 1807, prooeeded M.A. 
in 1809, and on 27 Nov. of the samo year 
was called to the bar at the Middle Tomple. 

Uniting a retentive memory, groat natural 
acumen, and tact in the management of juries, 
with a profound knowledge theoretical and 
practical of the common law, and a perfect 
mastery of accounts and mercantile usages, 
Pollock rapidly acquired an extensi vo practico 
both at Westminster and on the northern cir- 
cuit, though among his rivals were Brougham 
and Scarlett. He took silk in Easter vaca- 
tion 1827, and on 2 May 1831 was returned 
;o parliament in the lory inf erest for the 
ilose borough of Huntingdon, which he con- 
tinued to represent throughout his parlia- 
mentary career. He wae knighted, 29 Deo. 
1834, on accepting the office of attorney- 
general in Sir Robert Peel’s first admini- 
itration, whioh terminated on 0 April 1836 ; 
esumed the same office on the formation of 
Peel’s second administration, 6 Sopt. 1841, 
and held it until he was appointed lord chief 
baron of the exchequer, in succession to Lord 
Abinger [see Soablhtt, Sir Jambs], 16 April 

In the court of exchequer Pollock presided 
with distinction for nearly a quarter of a 
entury, during which the practice of the 
courts was materially modified by the Com- 
mon Law Procedure Acts of 1862 and 1864. 

He loyally accepted these reforms, and carried 
ihem into practical effect. His loarned and 
““uiotesjudgmentsare contained in the'Re- 
iorts of Meeson and W elsby (vol. xii. ot saq.), 
he ‘Exchequer Reports,’ and the ‘Reports } of 
Hurlstone aud Norman, and Hurlstone and 
Uoltmon. In thegreat ease of Egerton v. 
Brownlow, m the House of Lords, he was al- 

m vV4.? ne i an i on ? I* 8 i ud e<® in the opinion 
which the lords ultimately adopted. Though 
•dace cannot be claimed for him among the 
lost illustrious of the sages of the law, he 
lelds to none in the second rank. On his 
tirement m 1800 he received, on 24 July, 
baronetcy. In later life Pollock resumed 
he studies of his youth. To the Royal So- 
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ciety, of which he was elected a fellow in 
1816, he communicated three mathematical 
papers (Philosophical Transactions, vol. cxliv. 
No. xiv., vol. cxlix. No. iii,, and -vol. cli. pt, 
i. No. xxi. He was also F.S.A. and F.G.S. 

Pollock died of old age at his seat, Hatton, 
Middlesex, on 23 Aug. 1870. His remains 
were interred (29 Aug.) in Hanworth cemc- 
tery. 

Pollock married twice. By his first wife, 
Frances, daughter of Francis Fivers of Lon- 
don (in. 25 May 1813; d. 27 Jan, 1827) he 
had issue six sons ond five daughters ; by his 
second wife, Sarah Anne Amowah, second 
daughter of Captain Pickard Langslow of 
Hatton, Middlesex (in. 7 Jan. 1834), he had 
issue two sons and five daughters [cf. Martin, 
Sie Samuel, ad fin.] He was succeeded iu 
title by his eldest son, Sir William Frede- 
rick Pollock [q. v.] His fourth, son, Sir 
Charles Edward Pollock (1823-1897), was a 
baron of the exchequer [sea Supplement], 

[Cambridge TJniv. Cal. 1804-1810 ; Grad. 
Cant.; Foster’s Faronetage; Times, 24 Aug. 
1870 ; Law Journal, 2 Sept. 1870: Law Times, 
27 Aug. 1870 j Gent. Mag. 180G, pt. ii. 303 ; 
Ann. Beg. 1870 (Obituary); Gardiner's Registor 
of St. Paul’s School; Jordan's lioiuiniscenecs ; 
Pryme’a Autobiographic Recollections, pp. 54, 
183, 341, 373; Fall untine's Experiences of a 
Barrister’s Life, p. 154; Crabb Robinson's Diary; 
Pollock’s Personal Reminiscences, 1887 ; Lord 
Kingsdown’s Recollections, pp. 24, 100, 115; 
Duke of Buckingham's Cabinets of William IV 
and. Victoria, ii. 150, 412 ; Foss's Judges of Eng- 
land ; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, ed. Ockurby.] 

J. M. R. 

POLLOCK, Sir WILLIAM FRE- 
DERICK (1816-1888), queen's remem- 
brancer and author, eldest son of Sir Jona- 
than Frederick Pollock [q. v.] by his first wife, 
was born on. 18 April 1816. lie was educated 
under private tutors, at. St. Paul’s School, and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he ob- 
tained a scholarship in 1836, graduated 
B.A. in 1836, and proceeded M.A. in 1840. 
Although of junior standing to Tennyson, 
he was a member of the little society whose 
debates are celebrated in * In Memoriam ’ 
(lxxxvi). 

Pollock was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple on 26 Jan. 1838, and went the north- 
ern circuit, in which he hold for some years 
the post of revising barrister. Ho was ap- 
pointed a master or the court of exchequer 
m 1846, and in 1874 to the ancient office of 
queen's remembrancer. On the fusion of the 
courts of law and equity in the supreme court 
of judicature (1876) the office of queen’s 
remembrancer was annexed to the senior 
mastership, and continued to be held by 


Pollock until September 1886, when be re- 
signed. He died at his residence in Montague 
Square on 24 Dec. 1888. 

Pollock married, on 30 March 1844, Juliet, 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Creed, vicar of 
Corse, Gloucestershire ; of his three sons, the 
eldest, Sir Frederick Pollock, baTt., editor of 
the Law Reports, was Corpus professor of 
jurisprudence at Oxford (1883-1903). 

Pollock was a man of liberal culture and 
rare social charm. His entertaining ‘Per- 
sonal Remembrances,’ which he published 
in 1887, show how various were his accom- 
plishments, and how numerous his friend- 
ships in the world of letters, science, and 
art. He was one of Macready’s executors, 
and edited Lis ‘ Reminiscences ’ (London, 
1876, 2 vols. 8vo), His portrait was painted 
by W. W. Ouless, R.A. 

Pollock was author of ' The Divine Comedy ; 
or the Inferno, Purgatory, and Paradise of 
Dante rendered into English’ (in closely 
literal blank verse, with fiflo plates by Dalziel 
from drawings by George, afterwards Sir 
George, Scharf [q.v.], mostly after Flaxnmn), 
London, 1864, bvo. 

[Grad. Cant. ; Foster's Baronetage ; Times, 
20 Aug. 1880, 25 Deo. 1888; Law Journal, 
29 Dec. 1888 ; Personal Remembrances of Sir 
Frederick Pollock, second bart., 1887, 2 vols.l 

.T. M. R. 

POLLOK, ROBERT (1798-1827), poet, 
son of a small farmer, and seventh of a 
family of eight, was born at North Moor- 
Louse, in the parish of Englesham, Renfrew- 
shire, on 19 Oct. 1798. In 1806 the family 
settled at Mid Moorbouse, about a quarter 
of a mile from their previous residence, and 
this is the Moorbouse of Pollok’s letters. 
He received his elementary education at 
South Longlee, a neighbouring form, and at 
Mearns parish school, Renfrewshire f where, 
by excessive indulgence in athletic exer- 
cise, be permanently weakened bis health. 
In the spring of 1816 he tried cahinet- 
making under his brother-in-law, hut re- 
linquished the trade after constructing four 
chairs. Pollok worked on his father’s farm 
till the autumn of 1815, when he and his 
elder brother, David, decided to become 
secession ministers, and were prepared for 
the university at the parish school of Fen- 
wick, Ayrshire. Pollok’s general reading 
had already embraced the works of various 
standard English poets, and he began poetical 
composition, specially affecting blank verse. 

In 1817 Pollok went to Glasgow Univer- 
sity, where he graduated M.A. m 1822. He 
was agoodstudent, gaining distinction inlogic 
and moral philosophy. He read widely ; com- 
posed many verseB; foundedo college literary 
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society; began a commonplace book; and 
gave evidence of an acute critical gift in a 
letter, entitled * A Discussion on Composi- 
tional Thinking’ (Life, by his brother, p. 
76,. 

From 1822 to 1827 he studied theology, 
both at the United Secession Hall and at 
Glasgow University, In spite of bad health, 
he devoted his leisure to literature, and began 
in 1825 the work which developed into the 
'Course of Time.’ It was prompted by 
Byron’s ‘Darkness,’ which he found in a 
miscellany. John Blackwood, supported by 
the opinion of Professor Wilson and David 
Macbeth Moir [<j. v.] (Delta), published the 
poem in the spring of 1827. 

After two years of preparation at Dun- 
fermline, Pollok received his qualification 
as a probationer under the United Associa- 
tion Bynod on 2 May 1827. He preached 
ones in Edinburgh, and three times at Slate- 
ford. in the neighbourhood, hut his health dis- 
allowed any permanent engagement . Dr. Bel- 
frage of SlateforJ befriended him, consulted 
Dr. Abercrombie and other eminent physi- 
cians in his interest, and agreed with them 
that be should visit Italy. Among his many 
visitors at Slateford was Henry Mackenzie 
[q. v.], author of the ‘ Mon of Feeling,’ then 
eighty-four years of age. At length he made 
with his sister, Mrs. Gilmaur, the voyage 
from Leith to London, where the doctors 
pronounced him unfitfor further travel. His 
sister settled with him at Shirley Common, 
near Southampton, where he died 18 Sept. 
1827. He was buried in the neighbouring 
churchyard of Millbrook, and a granite obelisk 
over his grave bears the inscription, 1 His 
immortal Poem is his monument.’ His por- 
trait, painted by SirDanial Macnee, P.R.S. A ,, 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. 

‘The Course of Tima,’ Edinburgh, 1827, 
Sro, is Pollok’s one permanent contribution 
to literature. It is m ten books, the blank 
verae in which it is written recalling Cowper 
nud Young, whose harmonies Pollok regarded 
as the language of the gods. Concerned with 
the destiny of man, the poem is conceived on 
a stupendous scale, which baffled the writer's 
artistic resources. Never absolutely feeble, 
it tends to prolixity and discursiveness, but 

It reached its^fourtL edition in 1828," and its 
twenty-fifth in 1867. An edition, with illus- 
trations by Birket Foster and Mr. John 
Tenniel, appeared in 1857 (London, 8vo), 
and the seventy-eighth thousand appeared at 
Edinburgh in 1868. 

Of Pollok’s other experiments in verse, 
published in the ‘Life’ by his brother, the 


most remarkable is his contemplative 
‘ Thoughts on Man,’ in chap. vi. The three 
tales, written in 1824-5, ‘Helen of the 
Glen,’ ‘ Ralph Oemmell,’ and ‘ The Perse- 
cuted Family,’ treating of the covenanters, 
were published anonymously, in a time of 
stress, for what they would bring, and 
Pollok never acknowledged them. After 
his death the publishers issued them with 
hts name. His wide reading and discrimi- 
nation are displayed in his comprehensive 
j ‘ Survey of Christian Literature.’ 

I [Life of Hobart Pollok, by his brother, David 
Pollok; Memoir prefixed to 23rd edit, of the 
Course of Time; Blackwood’s Magazine, July 
1827; Noctes Ambrosian®, vols. ii. iv. ; Recrea- 
tions of Christopher North, i. 224 ; Mom's Lec- 
tures on Poetical Literature, p. 238 ; Cham- 
bers's Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,] T. B. 

POLTON, Loud (1660 P-1783), Scottish 
■judge. [See Caiderwood, Sir William.] 

POLTON, THOMAS (d. 1433), bishop 
successively of Hereford, Chichester, and. 
"Worcester, may be the Thomas Polton who 
was temporarily archdeacon of Taunton in 
1S95, and again about 1403, and held a pre- 
bend at Hereford between 1410 and 1412 
(Lb Nnvn, i. 167, 616). From 1408 he was 
prebendary of York, of which cathedral he 
was elected dean on 23 J uly 1416, being then 
described us bachelor of laws, but of what 
university does not appear (ib. iii. 124, 

1 80, 215 ; cf. Fcedera, ix. 870). Meanwhile 
he had acted, from 8 June 1414, as the king’s 
proctor at the papal court, and simulta- 
neously with his promotion to the deanery of 
York was appointed one of the English 
ambassadors to the council of Constance 
(ii.) As papal prothonotary and head of 
the English ‘ nation,’ he took a very promi- 
nent part in the proceedings of the council 
(Vos hhr Haedt, vols. iv-v. ; St.-Dents, 
v. 467, 620). After the council broke up, 
Polton continued to reside at Rome as papal 
notary and proctor for Henry V, and even 
when Pope Martin provided him by bull, 
dated 16 July 1420, to the bishopric of Here- 
ford, and consecrated him at Florence six 
days later, he did not at once return to 
England (Lb Nnvn, i.434). On the death 
of Richard Clifford, bishop of London, in 
August 1421, the chapter, on 22 Dec., elected 
Polton in his place, but tliepope had already 
(17 Nov.) translated John Kemp [q . y.] from 
Chichester to London, and Polton from"Here- 
ford to Chichester (id. i. 245, 294). In 
January 1426, as part of a compromise with 
the pope with regard to the filling lip of 
several sees then vacant, the privy council 
agreed that Polton, who was then in Eng- 
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land, should he translated from Chichester to 
Worcester, and this was done by papal bull 
dated 27 Feb. 1426 (Ord. Privy Council , iii. 
180, 190). . 

In November 1432 he was appointed to 
go to the council of Basle, with license to 
■visit the ‘limina apostolorum ’ for a year 
after the dissolution of the council (Fccdera, 
x. 627-9). He does not seem to have set 
out until the following spring, and shortly 
after his arrival at Basle he died (23 Aug. 
1488), and was buried there. His will, dated 
6 Dec. 1432, was proved on 18 Oct. 1483 
(Ord. Privy Council , iv. 156 ; Lb Neve, iii. 
60). In the Cottonian Collection (Nero 
E. V.) there is a fine manuscript entitled 
1 Origo et Processus Gentis Scotorum ac de 
Superioritate Begum Anglioe super regnum 
illud ’ which belonged to Polton, and was 
bought from his executors by Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester. 

fBymer’s Feeders, orig. ad.; Proceedings . . . 
of Privy Council, ed. Nicolas ; Von der Hardt’s 
Concilium Constantiense, 1697, &c. ; Lenfant's 
Conciis de Basle, 1731 ; Godwin, De Prsesulibus 
Anglise, ed. Richardson, 1743, pp. 488, 491, SOB; 
la Nave’s Fasti Eccl. Anglic, cd. Hardy; 
Stubbs’s Beg. Sacrum.) J. T-t. 

POLWABTH, Loan (1641-1724), Scot- 
tisb judge. [See Hume, Sib Pathiok, first 
Ease of Makchmont.] 

POLWHELE, BIOHABD (1700-1888), 
miscellaneous writer, claimed descent from 
Drogo de Polwhele, chamberlain of the Em- 
press Matilda. Up on Drogo Matilda bestowed 
in 1140 a grant of lands in Cornwall ( Gent. 
Mag. 1822 pt. ii. p. 661, 1823, pt. i. pp. 26, 
98). The family long resided at Polwhele, 
in the parish of St. Clement, Cornwall, about 
two miles from Truro, on the road to St, 
Columb, and several of it3 members wero 
among the Cornish representatives in parlia- 
ment. Bis father, Thomas Polwhele, died 
on 4 Feb. 1777, and was buried in St. 
Clement’s churchyard on 8 Feb. j his mother 
was Mary (il. 1804), daughter of Richard 
Thomas, alderman of Truro (Polwhdi.e , Corn- 
wall, vii. 48) j she suggested to Dr. Wolcot 
the subject of his well-lmown poem, ‘The 
Pilgrim and the Peas ’ (Beddius, Fifty Years, 

Richard, the only son, was bom at Truro 
on 0 Jan. 1760, ana was educated at Truro 

g ammar school by Cornelius Cardew, D.D. 

e began to write poetry when about twelve 
years old, and his juvenile productions were 
praised by Wolcot, then resident at Truro, but 
with, the judicious qualification thathe should 
drop ‘ his damned epithets,’ On his father’s 
death in 1777 he accompanied his mother on 


a visit to Bath and Bristol, where be made the 
acquaintance of literary personages, including 
Mrs. Macaulay and Hannah More. He pre- 
sented the first of these ladies with an ode on 
her birthday, which was printed atBath, with 
five others, in April 1777 ; and he was induced 
by the flattery of his friends to publish in 
the next year a volume of poems called ‘ The 
Fate of Lewellyn.’ The title-page concealed 
the author’s name, stating that it was ‘ by a 
young gentleman of Truro School,’ whereupon 
the critic in the ‘Monthly Review’ stated 
that the master of that school should have 
kept it in manuscript, and Cardew retorted 
that he was ignorant of the proposed publica- 
tion. This premature appearance in print 
impaired Polwhele’s reputation. From that 
date he was always publishing, hut all his 
works were deficient in thoroughness. 

Polwhele matriculated as commoner at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 3 March 1778, 
and received from it two of Fell’s exhibitions. 
He kept his terms until ho was admitted a 
student in civil law, but he left the univer- 
sity without taking a degree. In 1782 he 
was ordained by Bishop Ross as curate to 
the Rev. Thomas Bedford, recLor of Lamor- 
ran, on the left bank of the Fal, Cornwall, but 
stayed there for a very short time, as in the 
same year he was offered the curacy of Kenton, 
near Powderham Castle, Devonshire, the seat 
of the Courtenays. In this position he re- 
mained until the dose of 1798. The parish 
is situate in beautiful scenery; many of the 
resident gentry were imbued with literary 
tastes, and it is but a few miles from Exeter, 
where Polwhele joined a literary society 
which ‘ met every three weeks at the Globe 
Tavern at one o’clock ; recited literary com- 
positions in prose and verse, and dined at 
three ’ (Polwhele, Cornwall, v. 106). The 
association published in 1792 ‘ Poems chiefly 
by Gentlemen of Devonshire and Cornwall ’ 
(2 vols.), edited by Polwhele, and in 1796 
1 Essays by a Society of Gentlemen at Exeter.’ 
A quarrel over tho second publication gave 
rise to a bitter controversy between Polwhele 
and his colleagues (Qent. Mag. 1796, pt.ii.) 
Meanwhile he projected his ‘ History of 
Devonshire,’ and derived considerable assist- 
ance from the documents at Powderham, 
Momhead, and Haldon, and from the dio- 
cesan records at Exeter (cf. ib. 1790, pt. ii. 
pp. 1178-80), His list of subscribers was 
soon full, but tho work pvoved unsatis- 
factory. 

Polwlielo had married in 1782 Loveday, 
second daughter of Samuel Warren of Truro, 
by his wife, Blanche Sandya, of an old Cornish 
family. On 1 Feb. 1798 his wife died at 
Kenton, aged 28, leaving one son and two 
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daughters (PoewjieEE, Eeionshire, ii. 107). 
Thereupon he m<>vefl, ■with his children, to 
his mothers house in Cornwall, hut after 
a short ■stay returned again to Kenton, and 
married there, on 29 Nov. 1793, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Richard Tyrrell or Terrell of Star- 
cross. Early in 1794 he wns appointed to the 
curacy of Exmouth. on the opposite side 
of the Eve (IVedb, Memorials of Ennouth, 
p. SO}. 

On the nomination of the bishop of Exeter, 
Polwlieh* was appointed in 1794 to the small 
livins of Manaccan, near Helston, Cornwall, 
and he also undertook for a non-resident 
viearthe charge of the still smaller and poorer 
living of St. Anthony in Meneago, to which 
he was appointed in 1609. The parsonage of 
Manaccan was a mere cottage, and Polwhele 
spent a considerable part of his resources 
in repairs and enlargements. To secure the 
requisite education for his children, he ac- 
cepted, about 1806, the curacy of the large 
parish of Ktnwvn, within which the borough 
of Truro is partly situated, and obtained from 
the bishop a license of non-residence at 
Manaccan. Croker records in 1820 that 
Polwhele, who appeared ‘ to have very little 
worldly wisdom/ was in trouble through re- 
storing his church without proper authority, 
and that the parishioners had threatened him 
with law proceedings. Tie vacated the living 
of Manaccan in 1821 on his appointment to 
fhp more valuable vicarage of jNewWn East, 
and Iip resigned St. Antiiony in favour of 
Lis eldest son, William, in 1828. Though 
he retained the benefice of Newlyn until 
his death, the last ten years of liis life were 
spent on his estate of Polwhele, where he 
devoted himself to the composition of bis 
autobiographical volumes. He died at Truro 
on 12 March 1838, and was buried at St. 
Clement, where a monument preserves his 
memoiy. By his second wife he had a large 
family; amongthe sons were Robert, vicar of 
Avenbury, Herefordshire, and author of some 
small theological works ; Richard Graves, a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Madras artillery ; 
and Thomas, a general in the army, 

Polwhele was, by turns, poet, topographer, 
theologian, and literary chronicler, and his 
fame has. been marred by a fatal fluency of 
composition. Before he was twenty he wrote, 
besides the works already mentioned, an ode 
called 1 The Spirit of Frazer to General Bur- 
goyne ’ f 1778), poems in the ‘ Essays and 
Poems of Edmund Rack/ and an * Orla on the 
Isle of Man to the Memory of Bishop Wil- 
son ’ for the 1781 edition of Wilson's works. 
The chief of his subsequent productions in 
poetry were: 1. ‘The Art of Eloquence,’ a 
didactic poem, hlr. i. (anon,), 1785, the later 


editions and following books being known as 
1 Thu English Orator/ which was revised by 
Bishop Robs and others (Polwieele, Laving- 
ton’s Enthusiasm of Methodists, App, p. 401). 
2. Poems, 1791. 8. ‘Pictures from Nature/ 
1785 and 1786. 4. ‘Influence of Local 

Attachment’ (anon.), 179G, 1798, and 1810. 
This poem gave ‘ indications of a higher ex- 
cellence ’ which were not fulfilled (Moib, 
Sketches of Poetical Lit. p. 37). Long ex- 
tracts from it are given in Drake’s ‘ Winter 
Nights,' i. 224-30, ii. 14-17, 247-63, and it 
was compared by 6ome of the critics to the 
‘Pleasures of Memory’ by Samuel Rogers. 
Polwhele thereupon attempted to prove the 
originality of his own ideas (Claxdeit, Early 
Life of S. Payers, pp. 314-15). 6. ‘Poetic 
Trifles 1 (anon.), 1790; suppressed after a very 
few copies had been sold on account of its 
satirical references to Montnuban (i.e. Sir 
John St. Aubyn). 6. 1 Sketches in Verse/ 
1790 nnd 1797. 7. * The Old English Gen- 
tleman/ 179 7. 8. ‘The Unsex’d Females/ 
1798 and 1800. 0. ‘ Grecian Prospects/ 1799. 
10. Poems, 1800, 3 voIb. 11. ‘The Family 
Picture’ (anon.), 1808. 12. PoeniB, 1810, 

5 vols. 18. ‘The Deserted Village School’ 
(anon.), 1812. 14. ‘The fair Isabel of Oolohele/ 
1815. 16. ‘ The Idylls ; Epigrams, and Frag- 
ments of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, witli 
the Elegies of Tyrtieus/ 1780; this has been 
often reprinted^ the translations of Tyrloeua 
being included in a polygl ot version published 
nt Brussels by A. Baron in 1835. The render- 
ing of the idylls of Theocritus has been much 
praised (Deakd, Lit. Hours, ii. 191). 

The topographical works of Polwhele in- 
cluded histories of Devon and of Cornwall. 
The second volume of 16. 1 The History of 
Devonshire,’ the first part that was pub- 
lished appeared early in 1793. The third 
volume came next, and, like its predecessor, 
was devoted to a parochial survey of the 
county. The style of these volumes was 
attractive, and the descriptions of the places 
which he had himself seen were excellent. 
But the author was wanting in applica- 
tion ; large districts of the county were 
unknown to him, and the topography was 
not described on an adequate scnle. The 
general history of the county was reserved 
for the first volume, the first part of which 
came out in the summer of 1797. This com- 
prised the ‘Natural History and the British 
Period’ from the first settlements in Dam- 
nonium to the arrival of Julius Crcaar. Then 
came a querulous postscript with complaints 
of the withdrawal of subscribers and of the 
action of some of his friends in publishing 
separate works on portions of the history of 
the county. The first volume was at last 
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completed with a very meagre sketch of its 
later history. Much matter -was omitted, 
and the whole work was a disappointment 
to both author and public, which was not 
mitigated by the separata publication, of 
17. ‘Historical Views of Devonshire,’ vol. i. 
1793. Four more volumes were announced, but 
only the first volume was published. Further 
information on these works will be found in 
the ‘Gentleman's Magazine’ for 1793 and 
following years, Upcott’s ‘English Topo- 
graphy,' i. 150-2, and the ‘Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association,’ xiv, 51-3. Per- 
fect copies of ‘The History of Devonshire’ 
are very scarce. A copy with numerous notes 
by George Oliver, D.D. (1781-1861) [q.v.], is 
at the British Museum. The ‘ History of 
Devonshire ’ was reissued in 1808. 

Polwhele’s next great labour in topography 
— 18. ‘ The nistory of Cornwall ’ — also came 
out piecemeal in seven detached volumes 
(1803-1808), and copies, when met with, are 
rarely in perfect agreement either as to leaves 
or plates. Anewedition, purporting to be cor- 
rected and enlarged, appeared in 1818, when 
the original titles and the dedication to the 
Prince of W ales were cancelled. Themost use- 
ful ofthe volumes isthe fifth, which deals with 
‘ the language, literature, and literary cha- 
racters.’ A dull supplement to the first and 
second hooks, containing ‘ Remarks on St . 
Michael’s Mount, Penzance, the Land’s End, 
and the Sylleh Isles. By the Historian of 
Manchester’ (i.e. John Whitaker [q. v.]),was 
printed at Exeter in 1804. The vocabularies 
and provincial glossary contained in vol. vi. 
were printed off in 1836. The complicated 
bibliography of this work can be studied in 
the ‘Bibliotheca Oornuhiensis,’ ii. 610-11, 
the 1 Gentleman’s Magazine ’ for 1803-4, 
Upcott’s ‘English Topography,’ i. 88-93, 
and ‘ The Western Antiquary,’ vol. ix. Pol- 
whele gave much assistance to John Britton 
in the compilation of the * Beauties of Corn- 
wall and Devon.’ 

The volumes of reminiscences and anecdotes 
by Polwhele comprised : 19. 1 Traditions and 
Decollections,’ 1826, 2 vols. 20. ‘Biogra- 
phical Sketches in Cornwall,’ 1881, 3 vols. 
21. * Reminiscences inProse and Verse,’ 1836, 
S vols. The earlier part of the first sat con- 
tains somB civil-war letters, anecdotes of 
Foote and Wolcot, and many of his own 
juvenile poems. His ohief correspondents 
were Samuel Badcook, Oobbett, Cowper, 
Darwin, Hayley, Gibbon, Mrs. Macaulay, 
Sir Walter Scott, Miss Seward, and John 
Whitaker, D.D. A memoir by Polwhele of 
the last of these worthies formed the subject 
of the third volume of the ‘ Biographical 
Sketches.’ Copies of these three works, with 


manuscript additions, caucpllpd leaves, and 
many names, where blank in print, inserted 
in writing, are in the Dyce Library at the 
South Kensington Museum, Polwhele also 
published, in connection with the Church 
Union Society, two prize essays — respectively 
on the scriptural evidence as to the condition 
of the soul after death, and on marriage ; 
printed many sermons, and conducted a 
vigorous polemic against the methodists. 
His chief opponent on this topic was Samuel 
Drew [q. v.j, who first confuted Polwhele’s 
arguments and afterwards became his firm 
friend (Life of Drew, pp. 129-52). 

Throughout his life Polwhele was a con- 
tributor to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
from 1799 to 1806 be was a frequent con- 
tributor to the ‘ Anti-Jacobin Review.’ He 
also supplied occasional articles to the 
‘ European Magazine,’ the ‘ Orthodox Ohurch- 
mau’s Magazine,’ and the ‘ British Critic.’ 
Some of his poetry appeared in the ‘ Forget- 
me-not,’ ‘Literary Souvenir,’ ‘The Amulet,’ 
the ‘ Sacred Iris,’ and George Henderson’s 
‘Petrarca’ (1803). Several letters to him 
are in Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of Literature,’ 
(iii. 841-2, v. 326, vii. 610-80), and some 
letters by him were in Upcott’B collection 
(Catalogue, 183C, pp. 41-3). 

Polwhele’s portrait, by Opie, 1 one of the 
first efforts of his genius,’ painted about 1778, 
was in Ike possession ofthe Rev. Edward 
Polwhele, his son. It was engraved by 
AudinBt as frontispiece to his ‘Traditions 
and Recollections,’ and was nlso inserted in 
Nichols’s ' Illustrations of Literature ’ (viii. 
816-7). Another engraved portrait from a 
miniature appeared in the ‘ European Ma- 
gazine ’ for November 1795. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Gent. Mag. 1793 pt. 
i. p. 187, pt. ii. p. 1149, 1838 pt. i. pp. 646-9; 
House ana Courtney’s Bihl. Cornub. ii. 506-17, 
iii. 1310; Bonse's Collect. Cornub. pp 746-7, 
1200; Vivian’s Visitations of Cornwall, pp. 377- 
378; Parochial Hist, of Cornwall, i. 310-17; 
Literary Memoirs of Living Authors, 1798, ii. 
144-6 ; Public diameters, 1802-3, pp. 264-67; 
European Mag. 1796, pt. ii. pp. 329-33; 
Redding's Personal Reminiscences, i. 176-200; 
Reckling’s Fifty Yearn' Recollections, i. 266; 
GrokerPapprs, i. 106.] W. P. C. 

POLWHELE or POLWHEILE, 
TIlEOPHILUy (d. 1689), puritan divine, 
of Cornish extraction, was born in Somerset. 
Ha was entered at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, us a sizar on 29 March 1644, and 
was under the tutorship of William Sancroft, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. In 
1631 he took the degree of M.A. He was 
preacher at Carlisle until about 1656 (Dedi- 
cation to Treatise on Self-deniall), In 1664 
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he was a member of the committee for 
ejecting scandalous ministers in the four 
northern, counties of Cumberland, Durham, 
Northumberland, and Westmoreland. From 
that year until 1660, when he was driven 
from the living, he held the rectory of the 
portions of Clare and Tidcombe at Tiverton. 
The statement of the Rev. John Walker, in 
‘The Sufferings of the Clergy,’ that he allowed 
the parsonage-house to fall into ruins, is con- 
futed in Caliuay’s * Continuation of Baxter’s 
Life and Times’ (L 260-1). Polwhele sym- 
pathised with the religious views of the in- 
dependents, and after the Restoration, he was 
often in trouble for his religious opinions. 
After the declaration of James II the Steps 
meeting-house was built at Tiverton for the 
members of the independent body ; he was ap- 
pointed its first minister, and, on account of 
his age, Samuel Bartlett was appointed his 
assistant. He was buried in the churchyard 
of St. Peter, Tiverton, on S April 1689. His 
wife was a daughter of the Rev. William 
Benn of Dorchester. Their daughter married 
the Rev. Stephen Lobb [q. vj 

Polwhele was the author of: 1. ‘ Ai&cvrrjc, 
or a Treatise of Self-deniall,' 1668 ; dedicated 
to the mayor, recorder, and corporation of 
Carlisle. 2. ‘ Original and Evil of ApoBtasie,’ 
1664. 8 . £ Of Quencing [sic] the Spirit,’ 

1687. 3. ‘Choice Directions how to serve 
God every Working and every Lord's Day,’ 
1667 5 published by Thomas Mall ae an 
addition to his ‘Serious Exhortation to 
Holy Living.’ 4. ‘ Of Ejaculatory Prayer,’ 
1674 ; dedicated to Thomas Skinner, mer- 
chant in London, who had shown him great 
kindness. A catalogue of the ‘ names of 
the princes with Edward III in his wars 
with Fiance and Normandy,’ transcribed by 
him ‘ att Carlisle the 21st Aug. 1656,’ from a 
manuscript at Naworth Castle, is in Raw- 
linson MS. Bodl. Libr. Class B 44, fol. 47. 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. ii. 617- 
618, iii. 1318-17; Duneford’s Tiverton, pp. 831, 
371-2; Harding's Tiverton, vol. ii. pt. iv. pp. 
47, 70 ; Oalamy’s Abridgment of Baxter’s Life 
and Times, ii. 239, and Continuation, i. 260-1 ; 
Palmer’s Nonconf. Momorial (1802 ed,), ii. 79- 
80; Greene’s Memoir of Theophilus Lobb, p. 6.1 

W. P. 0. 

POMFRET, East, op. [See Fhbmor, 
Thomas Wiiuiam, fourth Eabl, 1770-1833.] 

POMFRET, Countess op. [See Feejiob, 
Henheixa Louisa, d. 1761.] 

POMFRET, JOHN (1667-1702), poet, 
born at Luton, Bedfordshire, in 1607, was 
the son of Thomas Pomfret, vicar of Luton, 
who married, at St. Mary’s, Savoy, Middle- 
sex, on 27 Nov. 1061, Catherine, daughter of 


William Dobson of Holbom (Sari. Soo. 
Publ. 1887, xxvi. 287 )_. _ The father gra- 
duated M.A. from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1601, became chaplain to Robert 
Bruce, second earl of Elgin and first earl 
of Ailesbury [a. v.J and is probably iden- 
tical with the Thomas Pomfret, author of the 
‘ Life of Lady Christian, Dowager Countess 
of Devonshire ’ (privately printod ] 685). 
The poet was educated at Bedford gram- 
mar school and at Queens' College, Cam- 
bridge, graduating B.A. in 1684, and M.A. 
in 1688. He took orders upon leaving 
Cambridge, and, having influential connec- 
tions, he was instituted to the rcotory of 
Maulden in Bedfordshire on 12 Doo. 1695, 
and to the rectory of Millbroolt in the same 
county on 2 Juno 1702. He dabbled in vorse 
at least as early ub 1694, when he wrote an 
elegy upon the death of Queon Mary. This 
was published in 1699, with other pieces in 
heroic couplets, romarkablo chiefly for thoir 
correctness, under the title of ‘Pooms on 
Several Occasions . 1 One of the longor pooms, 
called ‘Cruelty and Lust,' commomoralcs 
an act of barbarity said to hovo boon 
perpetrated by Colonel Kirlce during the 
western rebellion. Pomfrot’s treatment of 
the situation is prosaically tamo. The sale 
of these ‘miscellany poems’ \va 9 grontly 
stimulated by Pomfret’s publication in 1700 
of his chief title to remembrance, ‘The 
Choice: a Poem written by a Person of 
Quality ’ (London, fol.) ; which won instant 
fame. Four quarto editions appeared during 
1701. In the moantimo Pomfret issued ‘A 
Prospect of Death : an Odo ’ (1700, fol.), and 
‘ Reason : a Poem ’ (1700, fol.) A Bocond 
edition of his poems, including 'Tho Choice,' 
appeared in 1702 as 1 Miscellany Pooms on 
Several Occasions, by the author of “Tho 
Choice.” ’ A third edition was issued in 171 0 ; 
the tenth appeared in 1786, 12mo, and tho 
lost separate edition in 1790, 24mo. When 
the scllemo for the * Lives of the Poots ’ was 
submitted by the booksellers to Dr. Johnson, 
the name of Pomfret (together with tliroe 
others) was added byliis advice; Johnson 
remarlts that ‘ perhaps no poem in our lan- 
guage has beon so often porusod ’ as * The 
Choice,’ It is an admiroblo exposition in 
neatly . turned versa of the everyday epi- 
cureanism of a cultivated man. Pomfret 
is said to have drawn some hints from 
a study of the character of Sir William 
Temple (cf. Gent. Mag . 1757, p. 489). Tho 
poet’s frankly expressed aspiration to ‘havo 
no wife’ displeased tho bishop of London 
(Compton), to whom he had been recom- 
mended for preferment. Despito the fact that 
Pomfret was married, the bisliop’B suspicions 
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were not dispelledbefore the poet’s death , He 
was buried at Maulden on IDec. 1702 ( Oeneu- 
logia Bedfordimsis, ed, Blaydes, p. 414). 

Pomfret married at Luton, on IS Sept. 
1692, Elizabeth "Wingate, by whom he had 
one surviving son, John Pomfret, baptised 
at Maulden on 21 Aug. 1702, who became 
rouge croix pursuivant of arms in July 
1726, and, dying on 24 March 1761, was 
buried at Harrowden in Bedfordshire (Hist, 
Begist. 1726; Noble, Hist, of the College if 
Arms,pj). 362, 894; Cent. Mag. 1761, p. 141). 

Pomffiet’s poems were printed in Johnson’s 
‘English Poets' (1779, vol. xxi.), Chalmers's 
‘ Poets ’ (1810, vol. viii.), Park’s ‘ British 
Poets ’ (1808, supplement, vol. i.), Beach’s 
‘Beauties of the Poets’ (1794, vol. ii.), and 
Pratt's ‘ Cabinet ofPoctry'(1808, vol. ii.) The 
exclusion of Pomfret from more recent lite- 
rary manuals and anthologies sufficiently 
indicates that Johnson’s strange verdict 
finds few supporters at the present day. At 
the end of the fourth edition of ‘ The Ohoioe ’ 
(1701) is advertised ‘ A Poem in Answer to 
the Choice that would have no wife.’ 

[Cole’s Athens Canlnbr. (Addit. MS. 6878, f. 
167) ; G-raduati Cautabr. ; Cibber’s Lives of the 
Poets, vol. v. ; Johnson’s Lives of the Pools, ed. 
Cunningham, ii. 8 ; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. ; 
Blaydea’s Gonpulogia Bcdfordiansis, pp. 18G, 
409, 414 ; Notes and Qnorios, 8tli sor. ii. 27, viii. 
asaim; Popp’s Works, ed. Elwin and Court- 
opo, ii. 239 ; works in British Museum ; Bod- 
leian and Hnth Library Catalogues.] T. S. 


in itinerant preaching wore out his health, 
but when unable to walk he had himself 
carried to his pulpit in a chair. He died on 
11 Jan. 1722. His assistant from 1719, Wil- 
liam Hooker, predeceased him by a month, 
on 12 Dec. 1721. Thomas Beynolds (1664- 
1727) [q. v.] preached funeral sormonB on and 
issued memoirs of both. Pomfret’s wife sur- 
vived him,hutallhis children died b ofore him. 
Pomfret only published two sermons (1697 
and 1701). ‘ A Directory for Youth,’ with por- 
trait, was issued posthumously, London, 1722. 

[Works and Sermon, with portrait, in Dr. 
Williams’B Library; Memoir by Reynolds, pre- 
fixed to Funeral Sermon, 1721-2, 2nd ed. 1722; 
another edition, entitled ' Watch and Remember,’ 
London, 1721-2, differs slightly ; Wilson's Hist, 
of Dias. Churches, i. 166, 397, 473 ; Bogne and 
Bennett's Hist, of Dissentera, ii. 311 ; Granger's 
Hist, of Engl., Continuation by Noblo, iii. 168 ; 
Toulmin’s Hist, of Prot. Dissectors, pp. 672, 245, 
247 ; Meridew's Warwickshire Portraits, p. 48 ; 
Bromley’s Cat. of Portraits, p. 226 ; Chaloner 
Smith’s Brit. Moss. Portraits, iv. 1701.] 

C. F. S. 

PONCE, JOHN (d. 1600?), author, a 
nativo of Cork, studied at Louvain in the 
college of the Irish Franciscans. He became 
a member of the order of St. Francis, and, 
aftor further studies at Cologne, he removed 
to the Irish College of St. Isidore at Rome, 
whore he was appointed professor of philo- 
sophy and theology. Ponce contributed to 
the Franciscan edition of the works of Duns 


POMFRET, SAMUEL (1660-1722), di- 
vine, born at Coventry in 1660, was edu- 
cated at the grammar school of Coventry, 
and subsequently under Dr. Obadiak Grew 
[q. v.], and under Ralph Button [q. v.] at 
Islington. "When he was about nineteen his 
mother died, and he attained religious con- 
victions. After acting as chaplain to Sir 
William Dyer of Tottenham, and aftor wards 
of High Easter, Essex, ho served for two 
years in the same capacity on hoard a Medi- 
terranean trader. Upon hie return to Eng- 
land Pomfret preached a weekly lecture m 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, until ho racoivod a call 
to Sandwich, Kent, whore ho remained seven 
years. At length ho was arrostod for non- 
conformity, but escaped his captors on the 
■way to Dover Castlo. About 1686 he opened 
a service in a room in Winchester Street, 
London, which was so crowded that even- 
tually llio floor gave way. A now mooting- 
house, capable of holding fiftoon hundred 
people, was then erected for him iu Gravel 
Lane, noundsditch. The church was in- 
variably crowded, and Pomfret administered 
the sacrament to as many as eight hundred 
oommunicants. The zeal which he displayed 


Rcotus, issued at Lyons in 1680. Ho pub- 
lished at Rome in 1642 _‘ Integer Philosophise 
Cursus ad montem Scoli,’ in two volumes 4 to, 
containing upwards of fifteen hundred pages 
of small typo in double columns. A third 
volume of about nine hundred pages wasissueil 
at Rome in 1643. Ponco dudicaled the work 
to Cardinal Francesco Barborini, from whom 
ho had received many favours, and who held 
the office of ‘protector of Ireland.’ 

Ponco disapproved of the courses pursued 
in Ireland by those who opposed the nuncio 
(j iovanni Battista Rmuccini [q. v.] In the 
‘Aphorismical Discovery of Treasonable Fac- 
tion’ aro preserved two letters written by 
Ponco at Paris in 1648 in relation to transac- 
tions in Ireland. 

In 1602 Ponco published at Paris ' Cursus 
Thoologicus,’ in a folio volume. Ills views 
on affairs iu Ireland wore enunciated in 
‘ Bichardi Bellingi Vindicim Eversro ’ (Paris, 
1668), impugning the statements which had 
been promulgat ed by Lliobard Bollings [a. v.j 
and others of the Anglo-Irish party. Ponoo 
was author also of tho following works, pub- 
lished at Paris : ‘ Philosophise Cursus,’ 1660 ; 
* Judicium Doctrinal Sanctorum Augustini et 
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Thom£E,'lG57 ; ‘ Scotus Hibernite Restitutus/ 
1660 ; ‘ Commentarii Tkeologici,’ 1661, 

Ponce died at Paris about 1600, A portrait 
of him is in St. Isidore’s College, Rome. 

[Scriptoras Ordinis Minorum, 1650; Gilbert’s 
Contemporary History of Affairs in Ireland, 1879, 
and History of Irish Confederation and War, 1881 ; 
Lowndes's Bibl. Man. ed. Bohn,] J. T. G. 

POND, ARTHUR (1705 P-1768), painter 
and engraver, bom about 1706, was educated 
in London, and made a short sojourn in 
Borne for purposes of studying art in com- 
pany with the sculptor Eoubuiac. He be- 
came a successful portrait-painter. The most 
notable of his numerous original portraits 
are those of Alexander Pope, William, duke 
of Cumberland, and Peg Woffington ; the last 
is in the National Portrait Gallery. Pond 
was also a prolific etcher, and an industrious 
worker in various mixed processes of engrav- 
ing by means of which he imitated or repro- 
duced the works of masters such as Eem- 
brandt, Raphael, Salvator Eosa, Parmigiauo, 
Caravaggio, and the Poussins. In 17S4-6 
he published a series of his plates under the 
title ‘Imitations of the Italian Masters,’ 
He also collaborated with George Knapton 
in the publication of the 1 Heads of IUus- 
trious Persons/ after Houbraken and Vertue, 
with lives by Dr. Birch (London, 1748-52), 
and engraved sixty-eight plates for a collec- 
tion ofninety-five reproductions from draw- 
ings by famous masters, in which Knapton 
was again his colleague. Another of his pro- 
ductions was a series of twenty-five carica- 
tures after the Cavaliere Gliezzi, republished 
in 1823 and 1832 as ‘Eccentric Characters,’ 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1752, and died in Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Reids, 9 Sept. 1788. His col- 
lection of drawings by the old masters was 
sold the following year, and realised overfour- 
teen hundred pounds. An anonymous etched 
portrait of Pond is mentioned by Bromley. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Gent. Mag. 1758, 
p.452 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. HI an. p. 1911.] W. A. 

POND, EDWARD (d, 1629), almanac- 
maker, is described on the title-page of his 
almanac of 1601 as ‘ a practitioner in the 
Mathematicks and Pkysicke ut Bidarcay 
(P Billericay) in Essex.’ In this almanac he 
includes a diagram and description of ‘Man’s 
Anatomy’ ana ‘PhysickeNotes.’ Erom 1601 
he published an almanac each year in Loudon 
under the title 'Enchiridion, or Edward Pond 
his Eutheca.’ Subsequently the periodical 
issue was christened ‘ An Almanac by Ed. 
Pond, student of Physics and Mathematics,’ 
In October 1623 the Stationers’ Company 
petitioned the privy council against the in- 


fraction of their monopoly as almanac pub- 
lishers by Cantrell Legge, printer to Cam- 
bridge University, but apparently without 
success, for from 1627 Pond’s almanacs con- 
tinued to be issued from the University press. 
Pond died at Peterborough, and was buried 
in the church of St. John the Baptist in that 
city on 10 Sept, 1629 (Sweeting, Parish 
Churches round Peterborough'). The popu- 
larity of his publication led to its continuance, 
under a slightly modified title, until 1709. 
The later series was prepared at Saffron 
Walden, doubtless by a relative of Pond, and 
each part was designat od 1 Pond, an Almanac/ 
This was printed at Cambridge until llio close 
of the century, and in Lond on during the oarly 
years of the eighteenth century. The rhyme, 
My skill goes beyond 
The depth of a Pond, 

a reference to Pond’s popular reputation ns 
an astronomer, occurs in Martin Parker's 
ballad ‘ When the king enjoys his own again’ 
(Wilkins, Political Ballads , i. 11). 

[Pond’s Almanacs; Oal. State Papors, Dorn. 
1823-5, p. 98; Arbor’s Stat. Reg. v. p. xlix; 
Hazlitt’s Collections, i. 336, ii. 483.] IS. I. 0. 

POND, JOHN (1707-1836), astronomer- 
royal, was born in. London in 1707. II is 
father soon aftorwordB withdrew from busi- 
ness, with an amide competence, to livo at 
Dulwich. Pond’s education, begun at the 
Maidstone grammar school, was continued 
at homo undor the tuition of William Wales 
[q. v.j, from whom be imbibod a 1 list o for 
nst ronomy. Ilis keenness wns shown by t li e 
detection, when about fifteen, of errors in 
tlio Greenwich observations. At sixteen he 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, whore 
he devoted himself to chomistry ; but ho was 
obliged byill-heallb to lonvo the university, 
and went abroad, visiting Portugal, Malt a, 
Constantinople, and Egypt., malting astro- 
nomical observations at liia hslting-places. 
About 1798 lie soltled at W ostbury in Somor- 
sat, and erected there an altazimuth instru- 
ment, bv Edward Trouglilon [q. v.], of two 
and a half feet diometor, which became known 
ns the ‘ Westbury circle’ (see Phil. Trans, xevi. 
424). His observations with it in 1800-1, 

‘ On tho Declinations of some of the Principal 
Fixed Stars,’ communicated to tho Royal 
Society on 20 Juno 1800 (ib. p. 420), gave 
decisivo proof of deformation through ago 
in tho Greenwich quadrant (Bird's), and 
rendered inevitable a complete ro-oquipnumt 
of the Royal Observatory. 

Pond was eloctod a follow of tho Royal 
Society on 26 Feb. 1807. llo married in the 
same year, and fixed his abodo in London,' 
occupying himself witli practical astronomy. 
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Trough ton wan his intimate friend, and Pond 
superintended, in his workshop, the con- 
struction of several instruments of unprece- 
dented perfection. Dr, Nevil Maskelyno 
[q. ▼.], the fifth astronomer-royal, recom- 
mended him as his successor to the council 
of the Royal Society ; and Sir ITnmphiy 
Davy, who had visited him at "YVestbury in 
1800, brought his morits to the notice of 
the prince-regent, As the result he was 
appointed astronomor-royalinPobruai'y 1811, 
with an augmented salary of 000/. The sit- 
foot mural circle, ordered from Trough ton by 
Maslielyne, was mounted in June 1812 ; and 
Pond presented to the Royal Society, on 
8 July 181S, a catalogue of the north polar 
distances of eighty-four si ars determined with 
it (ib. ciii. 280), which Bessel pronounced to 
be ‘ the ne plus ultra of modern astronomy ’ 
( Briefweehsel mit Others, 80 Duo. 1818). In 
1816 a transit instrument, by Troughton, of 
five inches aperture and ten feet focal length, 
was set up at the Royal Observatory. A 
Ramsden telescope presented by Lord Liver- 
pool in 1811 proved of little use. In a paper 
on the construction of star-catalogues read 
before the Royal Society on 21 May 1818 
Pond described his method of treating ‘every 
star in its turn as a point of reference for the 
rest ’ ( ib . cviii. 403). lie substituted in 1821 
a mercury-horizon for the plumb-line and 
spirit-level (ib. oxiii. 35), and introduced in 
1826 the system of observing the same ob- 
jects alternately by direct and reflected vision, 
which, improvod by Airy, is still employed 
( Memoirs Hoi/. Ash. Sooiety , ii, 490). The 
combination for this purpose of two instru- 
ments was suggested to Pond by the posses- 
sion of a circle by Jones, destined lor tho 
Cape, but sent on trial to Greenwich. Pond 
obtained permission to retain it, and it was 
transferred in 1861 to the observatory of 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Among his othor 
inventions for scouring aecnracy were the 
multiplication, and a peculiar mode of group- 
ing observations. 

lie showed in 1817, by means of dotar- 
minations executed in 1813-14 with the 
Greenwich circle, the unreality of Brinkley’s 
ostensible parallaxes for a Lyric, a Aqiiilre, 
and a Oygni (Phil. Trans, ovii. 168). As a 
further tost, he caused to be orocted in 1818 
two fixed telescopes of four inchos nporturo 
and ten feet focal length, directed respec- 
tively towards a Aquilee and u Oygni, and 
sedulously investigated their differences of 
right ascension from suitable comparison- 
stars. But neither thus nor by the aid of 
transit observations could any affects of pa- 
rallax be detected (ib. ovii. 863, cviii. 477, 
oxiii. 63). Pond's conclusion that they wero 


insensiblo with the instruments then in use 
has sines been fully ratified. Dr. 0. A. F. 
Peters nevertheless criticised his methods 
severely in 1868 (M&moires de Saint-Pdters- 
bourg, tom, vii. p. 47). Against attacks made 
in this country upon his general accuracy, and 
even upon his probity as an observer, Bessel 
vigorously defended him (Astr. Naeh. No. 
84). Prom a comparison of his own with 
Bradley’s btav-placoa, Pond deduced tho in- 
fluence upon them of a southerly drift due ‘ to 
sorno variation, either continuod or periodical, 
in the sidereal system’ (Phil. Tram, oxiii. 
3 l, 629). llarschel’s discovery of the solar 
advance 1 trough space appears to liavo 
escaped his notice, Airy, however, gave him 
credit for having had the first inkling of dis- 
turbed proper motions (Astr. Nach. No. 690). 
A discussion on the subject with Briukloy 
was carried on with dignity and good tomper. 

Tond received in 1817 the Lalanda prize 
from theParis Academy of Scioncos, of which 
he waB a corresponding member; and the 
Copley medal in 1823 for his various as- 
tronomical papers. He joined the Astronomi- 
cal Society immediately after its foundation. 
Dirooted by the House of Commons in 1810 
to determine tho length of the soconds pen- 
dulum, he requested and obtained tho co- 
operation of a committee of the ItoyalSooiely. 
He was a member of the hoard of longitude, 
and atl ended diligently at the sittings in 
1820-30 of tho Astronomical Society's com- 
mittee on the ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ of which 
publication he superintended the issues for 
1832 and 1833. The new board of visitors, 
appointed in 1830, caused him no small vexa- 
tion. They took exception to his neglect of 
tho plauets for tho stars, and to the rigidity 
of mechanical routine imposed upon his 
assistants. His own mathematical know- 
ledge was very slight. The publication in 
1 883 of a catalogue of 1113 stars, determined 
with unexampled accuracy, was his crowning 
achievement. It embodied several smaller 
catalogues, inserted from time to timo in tho 
‘ Nautical Almanac ’ and the * Greenwich 
Observations,’ of which ho printed eight folio 
volumes. In his last communication to tho 
Royal Society ho described his mode of ob- 
serving with a twenty-flve-foot zenith tolo- 
soope, mounted by Troughton and Simms in 
1888 (Phil. Trans, oxxiv. 209, exxv. 146), 
TIaraBaod by many infirmities, ho retired from 
the Royal Observatory in tho suimnor of 
1835 with a pension of 000/. a year, and 
died at his residenco at Blftckhoath on 7 Sept. 
1830. He was buried in the tomb of Ilalley 
in the neighbouring churchyard of Lee. 

Of a mild and unassuming character, Pond 
neither sought nor attained a popular reputa- 
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tion. His work was wholly technical, his 
writings dry and condensed ; hut his reform 
of the national observatory was fundamental. 
He not only procured for it an instrumental 
outfit of the modern type, but established 
the modern system ot observation. The 
number of assistants was increased during 
his term of office from one to six, and he sub- 
stituted quarterly for annual publication of 
results. He possessed the true instinct of a 
practical astronomer. Trougkton used to 
say that ‘ a new instrument was at all times 
a better cordial for the astronomer-royal 
than any which the doctor could supply.’ 
Arago visited Greenwich to acquire, liis 
methods j Airy regarded him as the princi- 
pal improver of modem practical astronomy ; 
Bessel, many of whose refinements he antici- 
pated, was his enthusiastic admirer. Pond’s 
double-altitude observations, made with his 
two mural circles in 1825-86, have been re- 
duced by Mr. S. 0. Chandler for the purposes 
of his research into the variation of latitude 
(Anti-. Journal, Nos. 318, 815). Ho speaks 
of them as ' a rich mine of stellar measure- 
ments,’ and considers that their accuracy 
‘has been scarcely surpassed anywhere or at 
any time.’ His catalogues are, however, 
somewhat marred by Blight periodical emus, 
depending probably upon the system of 
fundamental stars employed in tneir con- 
struction (W. A. Booims, in Nature, xxviii. 
472). A translation by Pond of Laplace’s 
< Systtoe du Monde ’ was published in ] 809, 
and he contributed many articles to Rees’s 
‘ Encyclopedia.’ 

[Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
x. 367; Proceedings of the Royal Society, hi. 
434; Annual Biography and Obituary, 1837, 
vol. xxi.; Gent. Mag. 1886, ii. 646; Report of 
tho Brit. Association, i. 128, 132, 136 (Airy); 
Grant’s Hist, of Astronomy, p. 491 ; Edinburgh 
Review, xci. 324 ; Penny Cyclopedia (Do Mor- 
gan); AndrA et Rayet’s L’Astronomie Pratique, 
i, 32; Marie’s Hist, des Sciences, x. 223 ; 
Miidlet’s Gesehichto der Himmelskunde, vol. ii. 
passim; Annuaire del’ObservatoiredeBruxollos, 
1884, p. 331 (Mailly); Bessel’s Populace Vorle- 
sungen, p. 513 ; Poggendorff’s Biogr,-Iit. Hand, 
wortorbueh ; Observatory, xiii. 204 (Lewis on 
Pond’s instruments) ; Watt’s BibL Brit. ; Royal 
Society's Cot. of Scientific Papers; Allibone's 
Orit. Diet, of English Literature.] A, M. 0. 

PONET or POYNET, JOHN (1614 P- 
1666), bishop of "Winchester, was born in 
Kent about 1614, and educated at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, under Sir Thomas Smith 
(Steype, Smith, pp. 20, 169). He was a 
great scholar, skilled especially in Greek, in 
which he adopted Cheke’s mode of pronun- 
ciation (Stripe, Cheke, p. 18), He gra- 1 
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duated, became fellow of the college in 1632, 
bursar there from 1637 to 1680, and detin from 
1640 to 1642. He proceeded D.D. in 1647. 
He was a strong aivino of the reforming 
school ; clever, but somewhat unscrupulous. 
Oranmer saw his ability, and mado him his 
chaplain, a promotion which must have como 
before 1647, as in that year Ponet delivered 
to the archbishop a letter from liis close 
friend Roger Ascham, praying to he relieved 
from eating fish in Lont (Bottom, Oranmer, 
i. 240, of. p. (107). Meanwliilo other prefer- 
ment had come to him. On 16 Nov. 1643 
he became rector of St. Michael’s, Oroolcod 
Lane, London. On 12 June 1616 ho was 
made rector of Levant,, Sussox, and on 
12 Jan. 1645-6 he bocamo canon of Canter- 
bury, resigning Lnvant. In 1647 lie was 
proctor for the diocese of Canterbury. For 
Henry VIII he mado a curious dial of tho 
same kind as that oreotod in 1688 in tho first 
court of Queens’ College. While with Oran- 
mer he built a summer parlour or ‘ solar ’ at 
Lambeth Palace, which Archbishop Parker 
repaired in after yoars (Sotyvti, Parker, ii. 
26, 79). 

Ponet was a groat preacher, mid had a wide 
range of acquirements, lniowingmat hematics, 
astronomy , Gorman, and Italian, beBidim being 
a good classical scholar and a theologian, In 
Lent 1660 he preached tho Friday sermons 
before Edward VI, and on 0 Juno 1660 ho 
was appointed bishop of Rochoster. Ho 
was the first bishop consocralod according to 
the new ordinal (SjTm’U, Oranmer, pp. 27 1, 
803). He was the last bishop who was 
allowed to hold with hie seo liis other pre- 
ferments ; and there was some reason for the 
permission in his case, in that thoro was no 
palace for the bishop wlion he was ennso- 
crated. On 18 Jan. 1660-1 ho was appointed 
one of thirty-one commissioners to < correct 
and punish all anabaptists, and such as did 
not duly administor tho sacraments aonorcl- 
ing to the Book of Common Prayor ’ (SwYTfl, 
Memorials, II. i. 885), 

Ponet was ono of those who consncmtod 
Hooper bishop of Gloucester 011 8 March 
1660-1. He appoars not to have shared in 
Hooper’s objection to the vestments. With 
Oranmer and Ridley, Pouot was consulted in 
March 1650-1 about the difficult oaso of the 
Princess Mary; and their auswor as to her 
hearing mass—* that to give license to sin was 
sin ; nevertheless, they thought tlio Icing might 
suffer or wink at it for a time ’ (Steypm, Me- 
morials, vl. i. 461) — scorns to boar traeos of his 
handiwork. On 28 March 1 560-1 ho was ap- 

E ointedbishopofWinchostei^Gftrdmor having 
een deprived, A condition of his appoint- 
ment, which he at once cavriod out, wob that 
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he should resign to the king the lands of the 
see, receiving in return a fixed income of two 
thousand marks a year, chiefly derived from 
impropriated rectories. The meaning of the 
transaction was soon made plain in. the grants 
made of the surrendered lands to various 
courtiers. But the blame was not solely 
Ponet’s ; for the dean and chapter consented, 
and Crnnmer must have had a good deal to 
say in the matter. At Winchester he had 
Bale and Goodacre for chaplains, and John 
Philpot (1616-1566) [q, v.] for archdoacon, 
On 6 Oct. 1661 he was one of the commis- 
sioners for the reformation of ecclesiastical 
law, and about the same time he was one of 
the visitors of Oxford University. When 
Mary came to the throne Ponet was deprived, 
and is said to have fled at once to tha con- 
tinent. A tradition, however, preserved by 
Stow, asserts that he took an active part in 
Wyatt’s rebellion. Eventually he found his 
way to Peter Martyr at Strasburg, where he 
seoms to have been cheerful enough, even 
though his house was burnt down. ‘ What 
is oxile ? ’ he wrote to Bullinger S ‘ a thing 
painful only in imagination, provided you 
have wherewith to subsist.’ He died at 
Strasburg in August 1666. 

Pouet's ability, both as a thinker and a 
writer of English, can perhaps best be inferred 
from his ‘ Short Treatise of Politique Power,’ 
whioh is useful as an authority for the history 
of his time. It is also said to be one of the 
earliest expositions of the doctrine of tyran- 
nicido ; but there Ponet was anticipated by 
John of Salisbury. Ponot’s matrimonial ex- 
periences were curious. He seoms to have 
gone through the form of marriage with the 
wife of a butchor of Nottingham, to whom 
he had to make an annual compensation; 
from her ha was divorced ‘with shame 
enough’ on 27 July 1661 (Maoiiyn). On 
26 Oct. 1661 ho married Maria Haymond at 
Oroydon church, Oranmer hoing present at 
the ceremony. This wife went abroad with 
him, and survived him . An interesting letter 
from her to Peter Martyr, some of whoso 
hooks she had sold with her husband’s by 
mistake, has boon preserved. 

Ponet’s chief works were : 1. * A Tragoedio 
or Dialogo of the uniuste usurped primaoie of 
the Bishop of Borne, . . . ’ London, 1549, 8vo, 
This translation from Bernardino Qobino 
[q.v.] brought him tot ho notice of Somerset, 
w\ho is mentioned in the dedication. 2. ' A 
Dofence for Marriage of Priestes by Soripture 
and aunciente Wryters,' London, 1649, 8vo 
(possibly an early edition of No, 6). 8. 1 Ser- 
mon at Westminster boforo the King,’ Lon- 
don, 1660, 4to, 4. ‘ Oatochiemus Brevis 
Christian® Disciplines Summam continens, 


omnibusludimagistrisauthoritateRegiacom- 
mondatus. IIuio Catechicmo adiuncti sunt 
Artiouli,’ Zurich, 1663, 8vo. This was pub- 
lished anonymously, in English by Day and in 
Latin by Wolf. It was assigned to both 
Bidley and Nowell. Several editions ap- 
peared in 1663. The English version has been 
printed in ‘ Liturgies ’ of Edward Vi’s reign 
by the Parker Society. 6. ‘ Do Ecclesia ad 
rogem Edwai'dum,’ Zurich, 1663, 8vo. 8, ‘An 
Apologia fully aunsweriuge by Scriptures 
and auuceant Doctors a blasphemose Book 
gatheridby D. Steph. QaTdinor . . . D. Smyth 
of Oxford, Pighius, and other Papists . . . 
and of lalo set forth under the name of 
Thomas Martin . . . against the godly mav- 
riadge of priestB,’ 1666, 12mo ; 1666, 8vo. 
7. 'A Short Treatise of Politique Power, 
and of the true obedience which Bubjectus 
owe to kvngea and other civilo governours, 
with an Exhort acion to all true naturall 
Englishemen,’ 1666, 8vo ; 1039, 8vo ; 1642, 
4to, 8. ‘ Axioniata Euchariatite.’ 9, ‘ Dia- 
lecticon de voritute, naturn, atque substantia 
Corporis et Sanguinis Ohristi in Euoharistia,’ 
Strasburg, 1667, Bvo. An English transla- 
tion was published in London, 1088, 4to 
(Lowjtddr). 

ICoopor’sAlhonasCnnlabr.i. 165, 547; Dixon’s 
Ilist. Church of Engl. iii. 151, &e., iv. 74, fire. ; 
Le Nova's .Fasti, i. 50, ii. 670; Heylyn’s Ecclesia 
Bostanmta, i. 208, &e., ii. 91, 121, &c. ; Wood’s 
Athenoe Oxon. etl. Bliss, i. 300, ii. 62 ; Wood’s 
Ilist. and Antiq. of Univ. of Oxford, i. 273 ; 
Mnehyn’s Diary (Camden Soc.), pp. 8, 320, 323 ; 
Foxs'e Actos and Monuments, vii. 203 ; Cal, 
Slate Papers, Dom. 1547-80, pp. 32, 44 ; Mait- 
land's Essays, pp. 97, 124 ; Lipscomb’s Bucking- 
hamshire, ii. 102, Iii. 392, 068 ; Ihibted’sKont, iii. 
265 ; Hossol's Ecdos. Lond. Batavia: Arcluvum.ii, 
15, 16; authorities quoted.] W. A. J. A, 


PONSONJBY, Lady EMILY 01IAR- 
LOTTE MARY (1817-1877), born onl7Feb. 
1817, was tlio tlnrd daughter or John Wil- 
liam l’onsonhy, fourth earl of Bessborough 
[q, v,], by his wife, Lady MariaEane, daughter 
of John Pane, lentil earl of Westmorland 
[q. v.] Frederick George Brabazon Ponsonby, 
sixth earl of BoBsborough [q. vj, was her 
brother. From 1848 till 1873 sue wrote a 
number of novels, mostly published anony- 
mously; they contain somo careful and good 
writ ing. She died, unmarried, on 8 Feb, 1877. 

Hor books are; 1. 1 Tha Discipline of Life,’ 
8 vols., 1848 ; 2nd odifc., 1848. 2. ‘Pride 
and Irresolution,’ 3 vols., 1860 (a new series 
of the formor book). 3. ‘ Clare Abbey ; 
or the Trials of Youth,’ 1861, 4. 1 Mary 

Cray, and other Tales and Verses,’ 1862. 
6. ‘Edward Willoughby: a Tale,’ 1864. 
0, ‘The Young Lord,’ 1866, 7. ‘Sunday 
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Readings, consisting of eight Short Sermons, 
addressed to the Young,' 1857, 8. 'The two 
Brothers,’ 8 vols., 1868. 9. ’ A Mother s 

Trial,' 1859, 10. ‘ Kathlenne andherSibters,’ 
1861 ; 2nd edit , 1868. 11. ‘ Mary Lyndsay,’ 
3 vols., 1868; published in New York, 1883. 
12. ‘ Violet Osborne,’ 3 vols., 1865. 13. 1 Sir 
On en Fairfax,’ 8 vols., 1866. 14. * A Story 
of Two Cousins, ’ 1868. 16. 1 Nora,’ 3 vols., 
1870. 16. ‘ Oliver Beaumont and Lord Lati- 
mer,’ 3 vols., 1873. 

[Allibone’s Diet. English Lit. ii. 1620, Sup- 
plement, ii. 1243 ; O'Donoghue’s Poets of Ire- 
land, pt. iii p. 206-1 E. L. 

PONSONBY, Sir FREDERIC CAVEN- 
DISH (1783-1837), major-general, born on 
6 July 1783, was the second son of Frederic 
Ponsonby, third earl of Besshorough, by 
Lady Henrietta Frances Spencer, second 
daughter of the first Earl Spencer. He en- 
tered the army in January 1800 as a cornet 
in the 10th dragoons, and became lieutenant 
on 20 June of that year, and captain ou 
20 Aug. 1803. In April 1806 he exchanged 
to the 60th foot, and served on the stall of 
the lord lieutenant in Ireland. He became 
major in the army on 26 June 1807, and on 
6 Aug. he obtained a majority in the 23rd 
light dragoons. He went with his regiment 
to Spain m 1809, and distinguished himself 
at Talavera. The 23rd were ordered, together 
with a regiment of Gorman hussars, to charge 
a column of infantry advancing on the French 
right as they were in the act of deploying. 
They came m mid career on a ravine, which 
stopped the Germans and threw the 23rd 
into confusion. The colonel was wounded, 
but Ponsonby led the men ou against the 
infantry, which had by tbis time formed 
squares. Repulsed by the infantry, the 23rd 
were charged by two regiments of French 
cavalry, and were driven back with a loss of 
more than two hundred officers and men; 
but the delay and disorder preventod the 
French column from taking part in the 
general attack on the British position (see 
Namur, iii. 659, 2nd edition, for Ponsonby's 
own account of this affair). 

Ponsonby served on the staff as assistant 
adjutant-general at Busaco and Barosa. Gra- 
ham, in his report of the latter action , said that 
a squadron of the 2nd hussars, King’s German 
legion, under Ponsonby’s direction, made ‘ a 
brilliant and most successful charge against 
a squadron of French dragoons, which were 
entirelyrouted’ ( Wellington Despatches, iv. 
697), He had become lieutenant-colonol on 
16 March 1810, and on 11 June 1811 he ob- 
tained the comm and of the 1 2 thlight dragoons 
and led that regiment for the rest of the war! 


He played a principal part in the cavalry 
action near Llerena on 11 April 1812, being 
at the time in t emporavy command of A noon's 
brigade, to which his regiment belonged. 
The French cavalry under Piorro SouLl was 
about two thousand strong, Ponsonby had 
about six bundled, as one regiment of the 
brigade was still in rear, and he was 1 old by 
Sir Stapleton Cotton to detain and amuse 
the French while Lo M.irchant’s brigade 
moved round upon their (lank. Tim French, 
seeing his inferiority, ad vanced,nnd ho rid mid 
slowly before them into a narrow defile 
between somo stone walls. They wove on 
the point of charging when his missing regi- 
ment came up, and at tho same time I ho head 
of Lo Marchmit’a brigade nppeurod on tho 
right. The French turned, and woro pursued 
hv the two brigades to Llerena, where tlioy 
found protection from their infantry, hnviug 
lost more than 160 men. Ponsimby was 
praised by Cotton for Tub gallantry and 
judgment. 

Ponsonby was actively engaged with his 
regiment in covering tho movements of tho 
army immediately before Salamanca, and in 
the battle itself, 22 July 1812, towards tho 
evening, he made somo ('barges and dispersed 
some of the already beaten French infantry, 
his horse recoiving several bayonet wounds. 
After the failure of tho siego of Burgos lie 
helped to cover the retreat of the army, and 
was woundod. At Vittoria his regiment 
formed part of tho force under Graham which 
turned tho French right, and barred their re- 
treat by the Bayonne road. It was engaged in 
the action at Tolosa, when Graham overtook 
Foy, and covered tho communications of 
Graham’s corps during the siego of Man Se- 
bastian. It took part in the subsequent) 
operations in the Pyrenous nml in tho south 
of France, and retained to England in July 
1814. On 4 Juno of that year Ponsonby was 
made a brevet colonol and A.D.O. to t lie king 
in recognition of his services. 

In the following year Iho I2tli, with Pon- 
sonby still in command of it, formed part 
of Vandelour’s light cavalry brigade. At 
Waterloo this brigade was at' first posted on 
tho extreme left; but about hnlf-past one, 
when tho two heavy brigades charged, it was 
moved towardsthe contra, and two regiment s, 
tlie 12th and 16tb, woro ordered to charge, 
to cover the retirement of the men of tho 
Union brigade. They woro told to dosennd 
the slope, but not to pass tho hollow ground 
in front; onoe launched, liowovor, they were 
not easily stopped. Ponsonby himself, aftor 
receiving several wounds, fell from his homo 
on the crest of the ridge which was occupied 
by the French guns. 1 1 know,’ lie says, * wo 
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ouo lit not to lmvo beon there, and that we 
foil into I lie same ciror which wo want down 
to cow act, but I boliave tliafc tine ia an eiror 
almost inevitablo aflor a successful charge, 
aud it must always depend upon tho at eadi- 
ncas of a good support to prevent serious 
consequences’ ( Waterloo Loiters, p. 113). 
Ilis expuueuces us lie lay on tho battle-fluid 
wero taken down from tus oral account by 
tlie poet Rogers, and recorded in a letter to 
lna mothor which has boon frequently quoted 
(e g. Obtuby, Derisive Battles). lie was on 
the field nil night, and had sovon wounds; 
but ho was 1 saved by oxeoseivo blooding.' 

lie left his regiment on 20 A ug. 1 820, ex- 
changing to half-pay, and on 20 Jan. 1824 
ho was appointed inspecting field ollleer in 
tho Ionian Islands. It o became major-general 
on 27 Mny 1820, and on 22 Dec. of tho fol- 
lowing year ho was made governor of Malta, 
where he remained till May 1830. On 4 Dae. 
of the latter year ho was given the colonelcy 
of the 80th foot, from which lie was trans- 
ferred to tho royal dragoons on 31 March 
183(>. In 1831 lie was made a K.O.B. and 
a K.O.II. ; ho was also a Ct-.O.M.O. (1828), a 
knight of tho Tower and Rworil of Portugal, 
and a knight of Maria Theresa of Anstiia. 
Ifn kept up his interest in cavalry questions, 
and in the ‘Wellington Despatches’ (vui. 
335) there is a let hr from the duke, dated 
7 Nov. 1831, in reply to one of his upon 
details of eavalry equipment and format ions. 
Whim in Hpaiu lie had made an abridgment 
of some ' Inst ruet ions for Cavalry on Out post 
Duly,’ drawn up by Lionl .-colonel von Areut- 
soluldl, who commanded the hussar regiment 
which was to have charged with the 23rd at 
Till a\ era, uud this abridgment was printed at 
Fronod.1 in 1813. It was reprinted, together 
with tho original instructions, London, 181 1. 

Ponsonby died near Basingstoke on 11 Jan. 
1837. lie married, 10 March 1825, Lady 
Emily (llnulol to Bat burnt, second daughter 
of tho third Earl Bathurst, and loft l.hroo sons 
and three daughters. 

Tho eldost sou, Sm IIunuy Ebddhukik 
Pousonhy (1820-180.)), bom lit Corfu on 
10 Dee. 1820, entered tho army on 27 Doc. 
1812 as an ensign in the 49th rogimont. 
Transferred to tho gronmlinr guards, ho bu- 
cnnio lieutenant on l(t Kob. 181 t, captuin on 
18.1 uly 18 18,ftiidmajoron lOOot. 18 (U. From 
1817 to 1858 lio was iwdo-do-oamp to Lord 
Clarendon and Lord St. Gormans, sucoes- 
aively lord-lioutenant s of Ireland. lie servod 
through tho Crimean campaigns of 1865-0, 
bocoming lionl cnant-eolouol on 81 Aug. 1 865 ; 
for tho action before Sebastopol ho received 
a modal with clasp, the Turkish modal, and 
third order of the Mejidio. Aflor tho pcuco 

vox,, xvi. 


he was appointed equerry to tho prince con- 
sort, who greatly vuluod his services. On 
2 Aug. 1860 lie hocamo colonel, and in 1802, 
after the death of the piinco, ho was sent to 
Canada in command of a battalion of tho 
gronadiur guaids which wua stationed in the 
colony during tho American civil war. On 
fl March 18t!8 ho became major-general. 
On 8 April 1870 Ponsonby was appointed 
private secretary to Queen Victoria. Enor- 
getic, roady and tactful, lm commnndod 
tho conlidonco not only of liis sovereign, 
but of all her ministers in turn. In Octo- 
ber 1878 he added to his duties those of 
keeper of tho privy purse. Uu wns made a 
1C.U.B. in 1870, a privy councillor in 1880, 
aud a G.C.B. in 1887. On 6 Jan. 1895 ho 
was attacked by paralysis; in Mny horotirod 
from his oflices, and on 21 Nov, died nt East 
Cowes in t ho Isle of Wight. lie was burioi l at 
Whippinglinm. lie had married, on 30 April 
1801, Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
John Crocker Bull eel, M.l’., ofFletoov Fleet, 
Devonshire, one of the queen's maids of 
honour. Ho loft (hvoo bohb and two dnngh- 
lora(2’M>iri, 22 Nov. 1805; Mm if I fir Time, 
vol. xii. ; BuilKH, Peerage, i.y. 1 Bossborough;’ 
Army Lists). 

1 (hull. Mug. 1837, pi. i ; Royal Military Onl. 
iv. 230; JtucordH of tho 12th Light Dragoons ; 
Wellington Despuk'lios ; Comhormoio’s Memoirs; 
Nil pier's War in tho Peninsula; Si borne's Wa- 
terloo Letters.) ]?. M. L. 

PONSONBY, FREDERICK GEORGE 
BKABA/iON, sixth Iilxur, Of Dussrono trail 
(1816-1 895), second sonof John William I'ou- 
Honby. fourth nurl('q.v.],wusbomin London 
on 1 1 Sept. 18 15. Flo was educated at I Furrow 
from 1830 to 1833, and, proceeding to Trinity 
Oollogo, Cambridge, graduated M. A. in 1R37. 
lie studied for the law, and was called to 
tho bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 1G Juno 1810. 
lie was an enthusiastic cricket or, com- 
mencing his caveor in tlie Harrow eleven, 
when on 3 Aug. 1832 ho played at Lord’s in 
the match with Eton. At Cambridge ho 
also pluyod in the university eleven. After- 
wards, whon ho wnfl at tho bar, ho appeared 
in such important matches as Kent i>. Eng- 
land and 0 out ] omen v. Players. Aft or 18 F 3, 
owing to an accident to his arm, ho gave up 
playing at Lord’s. In 18 15, with J. L. Bald- 
win, lie founded llio [ Zingari Club, and 
took part in l heir performances. He wan a 
mombor of the committee of ike Mnrylebono 
Club, and, having a grout knowledge of tlie 
game, managed many of themat olios at I jurd’s, 
ITo had a froo and forward style of hitting, 
and also excelled at long-stop and mid- 
wicket. Tho Harrow oloven were for many 
years indebted to him for tuition, and many 
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of their successes against Eton and "Winches- 
ter were due to his instruction. Ho was 
al&oagood actor at Cambridge in private thea- 
tricals. With Tom Taylor, William Bollnnd, 
G-. Cavendish Bentinck, and others, he origi- 
nated, in 1842, the Old Stagers at Canterbury 
in connection with the Canterbury cricket 
week, and for many years he took part in 
their entertainments. 

On the death of his brother, John George 
Brabazon, fifth earl of Bessborough, on 28 J an. 
1880, he succeeded as sixth earl, but sat in 
the House of Lords as Baron Ponsonby and 
BaronDuncannon. In politics he was a liberal. 
When Mr. Gladstone’s ministry in 1880 ap- 
pointed a commission to inquire into the land 
system in Ireland, Bessborough was nomi- 
nated a member. His colleagues were Baron 
Bowse, The O’Oonor Bon, Mr. Kavanagh, 
andWilliam Shaw [q.v.] The commission, 
which became known by Lord Bessborongh’s 
name, reported in 1881, advising the repeal of 
the Lana Act of 1870, and the enactment of 
a simple uniform act on the basis of fixity of 
tenure, fair rents, and freo sale. The policy 
of buying out the landlords was deprecated, 
but additional state aid for tenants anxious 
to purchase their holdings was recommended. 
The Bessborough commission marks an im- 
portant stage in the history of Irish land 
legislation, and led to Mr Gladstone’s land 
hill of 1881. Lord Bessborough was liimsulf 
a model landlord. He was unremitting in 
his attention to the interest of his tenant s 
in co. Kilkenny, and through tho troubled 
times of the Innd league there was nevor 
the least interruption of friendly relations 
between him and them. Although for a long 
time a follower of Mr. Gladstono, ho did not 
vote in the divisions on the homo rule bill in 
the House of Lords in 1893. He diod at 
46 Green Street, Grosvenor Square, London, 
on 12 March 1895, and was buried at Boss- 
borough. He was unmarried, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Waller William Bra- 
bason Ponsonby, who was rector of Conford 
Magna, Dorset, from 1846 to 1809, 

[Thornton’s Harrow, 1886, pp, 250, 276 ; 
I/iilywhite's Cricket Scores, 1882, ii. 103 ; 
Cokayne’s Peerage, 1887, i. 363, Tiroes, 16 Jan. 
1881 p. 7, 16 March p, 4, 19 March p. 14, 
30 March p. 4, 13 March 1896, p. 10.] G. C. B. 

PONSONBY, GEORGE (1766-1817), 
lord chancellor of Ireland, third son of John 
Ponsonby (1718-1789) [q. vj, was born on 
6 March 1766. William Brabazon Pon- 
sonby, first baron Ponsonby [q. v.j, was his 
brother, After an education received partly 
at home and partly at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, lie was called to the Irish bar 
in 1780. Though fonder, it is said, of fox- 
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hunting than of tho drudgery of tho law 
courts, he was in 1782, by tho iiifluonca of 
his father and the patronage of (ho Buko of 
Portland, admitted to the inner bar, and at 
the same time given the lucrative post, worth 
1,2007. a year, of first counsel to tho com- 
missioners of revenue, of which ho was sub- 
sequently, in 1789, deprived by tho Marquis 
of Buckingham. IIo entered parliament in 
1776 as member for the borough of Wick- 
low, in the pLaoe of Sir William Downes, 
deceased. In 1783 ho was returned for 
Inistioge borough, co. Kilkenny, which ho 
represented till 1797, and was one of thu 
representatives of Galway city whim the 
parliament of Ireland ceased its independent 
existence. IIo held oilieo as chancellor of the 
exchequer in the brief administration of llio 
Dulto of Portland in 1782, and in Vobruary 
supported the motion for tho postponement 
of Grattan’s address regarding llio independ- 
ence of tho Irish parliament . Tho t ruditions 
of his family, though liberal, naturally 
inclined him to support govommont; hut 
his interest in politics at this time was not 
intense, and his attondmica in tho liouso 
far from frequent. IIo spoke at some longl It 
on 29 Nov. 1783 in opposition to Blood’s 
Reform Bill j in March 1 780 lie opposed a bill 
to limit pensions as an unmerited censure 
on the Dulco of Rutland’s administration, 
and in tho following year ho resisted a mo- 
tion by Grattan to inquire into tho subject 
of tithes. He took, howovor, u vory deter- 
mined lino on the regency quest ion In 1 7H0, 
arguing strongly in favour of the address to 
the Prmco ot Wales. Ho whs in conse- 
quence deprived of his oilieo of counsel to 
tho revenue board, and from that limo for- 
ward acted avowedly with tho opposition. In 
the following session ho invoiglusd strongly 
against the profuso expenditure of govern- 
ment with a declining exchequer, and lbs 
enormous increaso in tho pension list during 
tho Marquis of Buckingham’s ndmimslm- 
tion. ‘ Ilis excellency,’ ho said Barcas! ically, 
reviewing tho list of persons promoted in 
office, ‘must have boon a profound politician 
to discover so much merit where no ana oIkb 
suspected it to rosido.’ 

Meanwhiloliis reputation as a lawyer had 
been steadily growing, 11 is practice whs a 
large and a lucrative ono ; ana so groat, it is 
said, was Eitzgihbon’s regard for liis profes- 
sional abilities that Eitzgibbou, on liis (devo- 
tion at this time to tho woolsack, forgot his 
political animosity towards him, and trans- 
ferred to himhis brief bag. In 1700,asenimsnl 
with Curran, ho supported tho olaims of tho 
common council of Dublin against tho court 
of aldermen in thoir contest ovov tho oloo- 
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tion ofalord mayor, and received thoir thanks 
for liis conduct, of their cuse. In consequence 
of the extraordinary partisanship displayed 
by the chief justice of the king's bonch [sea 
Scott, John, Loud OLONsmti] in the famous 
quart ol between John Magee {(1. 1809) [q. v.], 
the proprietor of the 1 Dublin Evouing Fost,’ 
and Francis Higgins (174G-1 802) [q, v.j, the 
proprietor of the * Freuman’s Journal,’ i'an- 
aonby brought the matt or before parliament 
on 3 March 1790. Ills speech, which was 
published and had a wide circulation, was 
from a legal standpoint unanswerable ; hut 
the motion was adroitly met by tlio attorney- 
genoral moving that the chairman should 
leave the chair. A similar motion in March 
of the following year, expressly censurinfr the 
lord chief justice, incurred a similar late; 
but the fierce criticism to which his ooudnub 
hud exposed him utterly ruined Clonmcll’s 
judicial character. 

In 1702, during the discussion on the Ho- 
man catholic question, Ponsonby, who at 
this tirao took u more couservat ivc line than 
Grattan, urged that time should be given lor 
recont concessions to produce their natural 
fruits, and a fuller system of united educa- 
tion he adopted boforo the catholics wore 
entrusted with political power. Neverthe- 
less, lit) voted for tlio bill of 1703 ; and on 
the ground that government, was trying to 
Croat e a separate catholic interest inimical 
to the protestnnt, gentry, ho urgutl parlia- 
ment ‘ to admit the catholics to a full parti- 
cipation in tlio rights of the constitution, 
and thus to bind their gvatitudo and their 
attachments to their protest ant, follow-sub- 
jects.* Ho was designated for the post of 
attornoy-g (moral in tlio admiuisi ration of 
Earl J'ltHwilliam [sec FrTZWru.rAM, Wrr,- 
liam Wjm'WOitTir, second Ea.hi, Fm- 
wuj,tam|, and corroborated Grattan's ac- 
count of tlio circumstances that lud to that 
nobleman’s recall, In a Bubsoquoiit debate 
on the catholic question in 1 75)0 ho again 
urged parliament to admit the catholics to a 
full participation of political power, and thus 
to deprive government of its excuse to keep 
the country weak by keeping it, divLdocl. 
Every attempt, to settle thu question and to 
purify the legislature havingfailod, Ponsonby, 
in company with Grattan, Curran, and n fow 
others, seceded from parliamentary life early 
inl797. The wisdom of such conduct is opou 
to question ; but he at once roturnod to his 
post when tlio intontion of government to 
effect a legislative union was doflniloly an- 
nounced. During tlio reign of terror which 
preceded tlio union ho incurred tlio suspicion 
of government, and aoted as counsel for 1 lenry 
Shoaros [q.v.] uud Oliver Bond[q, v.] lie led 


the opposition to tho union in the House of 
Commons, but ho spoiled tho effect of his 
victory on the address by injudiciously try- 
ing to induce tho house to pledge itself 
against any such scliomo in tlio future. 

On 2 March 1801 lie took his seat in the 
imperial parliament as member for Wicldnw 
county, and speedily won tlio regard of tbs 
house by bis sincuril y, urbanity, ami business- 
like capacity. Ill 1 opposed (lio motion for 
funeral honours to Pitt, on tho ground that 
to do otherwise ‘ would bo virtually a con- 
tradiction of tho votes 1 liavo given for n 
sories of years against all the leading mea- 
sures of (bat minister.’ On tlio formation oi 
tlio Fox-Grcnville ministry in 1800, ho ro- 
coivod the seals as lord chancellor of Ireland, 
and at tho samo time obtained for Curran 
tho mastership of tho rolls; but in tho ar- 
rangement s for this latter appointment a 
misunderstanding arose, which led to a per- 
manent estrangement botwoon thorn. Though 
holding officii for baroly a year, he retired 
with the usual pension of 4 ,000£. a yoar. 
Ho represented county Cork in 180(1-7 ; 
but on 19 Jan. 1808 lie succoodad Lord 
I lowirk — railed to tho upper liouso uh Earl 
Grey — in tlio represent*! ion of Tavistock, and 
for tlio vomninilor of his life acted ns official 
leader of tlio opposition, llooii'orod astrenu- 
ous resistance to tho Irish Anns Dill of 
J 807, which ho denouncod, amid great up- 
roar, as an ‘abominable, aiieoustitut tonal, 
and tyrannical measure.’ In tho following 
year ho opposed tlio Ordors in Connoil Bill, 
which, ho predict od, would comploto tlio 
mischiof to English commorco loft undonu 
by Bonaparte, and lie was very avorso to 
the system of subsidising cent iueutal powors, 
‘tlio invariable result of which hail boon to 
promote tho aggrandisement, or France.’ Tn 
speaking in support of tho Human catholic 
petition on 25 May 1808, I 10 addod somo 
novelty to tlio debate by announcing, on the 
authority of Dr. John Milner (1 752-1826) 
[<!■ v.], that tho Crish clergy woro willing to 
consent to a royal veto on tho appoint mont, 
to vacant bishoprics. It soon turned out that 
ho was misinformed, and his statomentcausod 
much mischiof in Ireland j buthodidnotoeuHo 
to advocate tho oonoosiou of tho catholic 
claims. On 19 Jan. 1800, in a spoocli of an 
hour and a half, ho arraigned the conduct of 
tho ministry in mismanaging affairs in Spain, 
and, in conscquenoo, was charged with throw- 
ing cold water on tho Spanish cause In the 
following yoar ho took a prominont part in 
tlio debates on tho Walcheron oxpeuition ; 
and his speech on tho privileges of tlio House 
of Commons as connect eff with the committal 
of Sir Francis Burdett [q. r.] on 11 May, 
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„„ „ ftrintriliiifclon to r lors ; Smyth’s Law 0 dicers of Ireland , Annual 

™ marled “ Roister, 1817, p. 14o; Cent. Mug. 1817, pr. ii. 

the constitutional liternure of the subject. [ - g3 lg . 2fl / ; officljl List of Mom. of i’.u-l. ; 

During t ho dchito on the longs dlness on pP rllalnent . ll . yfltigitltBl .( Ir0 L l nd). passim; Omt- 
10 Dtc., he dotonded the course pursued by tan - a Life of Henry Omitnn ; Hardy's Lift of 
the Irish parliament in 1 < oJ, and moved lor charlemont ; Beresfbrd, Auckland, Cornw.illis .ind 
.m addrt ’s in almost the same words as had Q as rlerojgh Correspondence , Lecky's KngUnil 
been adopted by the Irish parliament; while ; n ^jie Eighteenth Century ; Purl. Debates 1801- 
liis statement that, if the method by address i igjy passim; Colchester's Diary and Oorre- 
vrere followed, lie should submit another spondonce ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Jlep. nt. i. 
motion, seems to show that he intended fol- p. 42G, pfc. iv. p. 27, 13th Rep. App. viii. (It nrl 
lowing the form, proscribed by Grattan, of J of Clmrlomont’s MSS. rol. ii.)] H. D. 

passing an act rocitins the deficiency in the PONSONBY, IIENltY (d. 17-10), of 
personal exercise of tlie royal powei ; and o | ^jjoi-ove, luaior-gonural, was tho second son 
his royal highness s acceptance oftheicgeney , n f ; t , vvillinr,, Pnnsnnbv liv Mure. sintm* of 
at the in«tane- an 

■«= rl's ^ C u*ui. w 

strongly 

Pole’s circular letter, and moved tor copies ftCCOmpiUlied Cromwell to Ireland in 1010 as 
„t pap- s connected with it ; hut his motion , a iment of horse, mt in tho 

wus deioated hyluu to -*8. He sti con- | j v j s p parliament, as member lor co. Killtomiy 
tiiiued to take u lively and active interest in ^ ^ mj wa3 oal lecl to tho privy 
the catholic claims but, like Grattan, he j 00ullci i in ^ nd wus mi!io d to the peerage 
h.i(l drifted out of touch with Imh national ofIreknd a3 Baron Bessborough in 1721. fn 


Baron Bessborough i 
the preamble of his patent lira services as a 
soldier during the siege of Derry uvo par- 
ticularly mentioned. Ho was made Viscount 
Duncannon in 1728, and died on 17 Noy, 
172 A at the age of sixty-sovon. 

Henry Ponsonby was mado a captain of foot 
on 2 Aug. 1705, and became colonel of u rogi- 


fittlinsr on the subject, and to O'Connell his 
► vei turns, based on securities of one sort and 
another, c eemed worse than useless. On 
-1 March lt-17 he moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to prevent the necessity of renew- 
ing certain civil and military commissions 
on the demise of the crown. The desirability 

of some such measure seems to have been i ir, -- .. Tr ■- 

Centrally admitted; but he did not live to mont CaWards the 37th or North Hump, 
iiilfil hit intuition. The severe labours of ^rc)pn 13May 1735 Heroprosented l'ct- 
pavliamcntnry life, and the constant strain m te Irish parliament in November 

to which his position as leader of the oppo- , }' 16 ’ “^1 afterwards sat for Clonmemi, 1ms- 
sition subjected him, broke down a constitu- tioge <md .Newtown. In February 1742, when 
tion naturally robust. n e was seized with ^ reat F*? 1 ™* t0 ^ V lM 111 

paralysis in the liou-e on SO .Tune, and died tke ,\“ of ‘ he “““ succession, ho was 
* ' 'ater.onSJulvl817.athisl.ousB made brigadier, and ui April lie embarked lor 


a few days later, on S July 1817. at his house 
in Curzon Street, Mayfair. He was buried 
beside his brother, Lord Imokilly, without 
ostentation or ceremony, at Kensington. 

In moving a new writ for co. Wicklow, 
which he represented at the time of his death, 
the future Lord Melbourne spoke of ‘ Pon- 
sonby ’s manly and simple oratory ’ as evidence 
c if the ‘ iimnliiii.---.-i and simplicity of his heart ; ’ 
and another contemporary characterised him 
us po—es-ing, in the words of Cicero with re- 
gard to Catulua, ‘summa non vitia solum 
atijue naturae, sed orationis etiam comitas 1 
(Brutus, 132). 

Ponsonby married about 1780 Mary Butler, 
eldest daughter of Brinsley, second earl of 
Lanesborongh. He left no surviving male 
i=sue. His only daughter, Martha, was 
married to the Hon. Francis Aldborough 
Prittie, second son of Lord Dunally, M.P. 
for co. Tipperary, 

[Itjaii’s Iliogr. Hi'ieruici; 'Willis’s Irish Na- 
tion ; O’FLui ig.m’s Lives of tho Lord Chancel- 


Flanders with tho force under Lord Si air. IT o 
was present at Dcttingeu,and was promoted 
major-general in July 17)3. At the battle 
of Fonlenoy on 11 May 17)5, as ono of the 
major-genorols of tho first line, ho was at 
the head of the first battalion of tho 1st foot- 
guards, and therefore in tho forefront of tho 
famous charge rnude by the British and Hano- 
verian infantry. . Ho was in the act of hand- 
ing over his ring and watch to liis son, 
Chambrd-Brnbazon, a lieutenant in bin own 
regiment, when he was killed by a cannon- 
shot. By his wife, Lady Francos llrnbazon, 
youngest daughter of the fifth Earl ol‘ Month, 
he left one son and one daughter. 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland; Gent. Mag. 
1742—6 ; Campbell MeLnehlan’s Duke of Cum- 
berland, p. 183.] E. M. L. 

PONSONBY, JOHN (1718-1789), speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, horn on 
29 March 1713, was Ihe second son of JBrn- 
bazon Ponsonby, second viscount Duncan- 
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non, and fu_t earl of Bei»b jrougli, by hia first 
•wife, Sarah, granddaughter of James Harget- 
fion [q.v.], archbishop of Armagh, and widow 
of Hugh Colvil, esq., of co. Down. "William 
Ponsonby, second earl of Jlessborough [q. v.J, 
rv as Ills elder brother. His great-grand la thor, 
Sir John Ponsonby, of Hale in Cumberland, 
horn in 1C08, commanded a troop of horse in 
the service of the Commonwealth, and had 
two grants of land assigned him in Ireland 
under the acts of settlement. lie repre- 
sented co. Kilkenny in parliament in 1001, 
and, djing in 1678, was succeeded by bis son 
"William [see nnder Ponsonby, Hntniy]. 

Ponsonby entered parliament in 17S9 as 
member for the borough of Non town, co. 
Down, vacated by the elevation of Robert 
Jocelyn, first viscount Jocelyn [q. v.], to the 
lord-chan ceRorship. Shortly afterwards, in 
1742, he was appointed secretary to the 
revenue board, and, on the death of his father 
in 1744, succeeded him as first commissioner. 
He held the post with credit for Iwenty-sqven 
years, ondonhis dismission in 1771 hereceived 
the unanimous thanks of the merchants of 
Dublin. On the occasion of the rebellion of 
1746 be raised four independent companies 
of horse, and was specially thanked by Lord 
Chesterfield in the king’s name for his loyalty. 
Besides being the first to be raised at tb at time, 
his troopers were notable for their discipline 
and handsome uniform, which, with the excep- 
tion of the sash, was the same for the men as 
the officers. Iii 1748 he was sworn a privy 
councillor, and on 26 April 1766 was unani- 
mously elected speaker of the House of Com- 
mons in succession to Henry Boyle, created 
lord Shannon [cj. v.l (cf. a curious account 
of Ms election m Letters from, an Arme- 
nian, <S'c. p. 46, attributed to Edmond Sexton 
Perv [q.v.]) 

Ponsonby’s connection by marriage with 
the Duke of Devonshire and the great parlia- 
mentary influence of his own family rendered 
him an important political factor in a country 
of wMch the government practically lay in 
tho hands of three or four great families. On 
the change of administration which occurred 
shortly inter his election to the speakership, 
Ponsonby entered into an alliance with the 
primate, George Stone [q. v.], with the object 
of socuring a dominant influence in state 
affairs. In this he was successful. For the 
commons having, in October 1757, passed a 
strong series of resolutions against pensions, 
absentees, and other standing grievances, the 
lord lieutenant, the Duke of Bedford, who 
had formed the design of governing inde- 
pendently of the undertakers, was, much 
against his will, compelled by ft threat of 
suspending supplies to transmit them to 
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England in the very word - in which they 
had been moved. This was regarded as a 
great triumph for the speaker, and on the 
dojuittire of the viceroy in May 1768, he 
had the satisfaction of being included in the 
commission for government along with the 
primate and the Earl of Shannon. Several 
unsuccessful attempts were made to diminish 
his power, especially during the viceroyalty 
of the Earl of Northumberland in 1768—4, 
but nothing occurred to permanently shake 
his authority till the arrival of the Marquis 
of Townshend in 1767. In 1701 he was re- 
turned for Armagh borough and the county 
of Kilkenny, but elected to Bcrva for the 
latter, which he continued to represent till 
1783. 

The appointment of the Marquis of Town- 
shend ns resident viceroymarlra the beginning 
of anewepochinlrislilnstory. Hitherto ithaa 
been the custom of tho lord lieutenant for the 
time being to spend only two or three months 
during the year in Dublin for the purpose 
mainly of conducting the business of parlia- 
ment. In consequence of this arrangement 
the government of the country had for many 
years rested in the hands of a few families, 
among whom the Ponsonbys were pre-emi- 
nent; they practically controlled parliament, 
and for their service in managing the king’s 
business — whence the name ‘undertakers — 
were allowed to engross to themselves tliecbief 
emoluments in the country. So far, indeed, 
as Ireland was concerned, there had hitherto 
been little to complain of in regard to this ar- 
rangement. BntinEnglandthegrowing inde- 
pendence of the Irish parliament was regarded 
with increasing suspicion. The appointment 
of Townshend was intended ns a blow against 
the authority of tho ‘ undertakers/ and all 
the influence of the crown was accordingly 
placed at his disposal. Immediately on his 
arrival he set himself resolutely to form a 
party in parliament wholly dependent on the 
crown. The Octennial Bill wns a serious 
blow to the dominion of the undertakers. 
Ponsonby and his friends instantly recognised 
the danger that menaced them, and by their 
united effort succeeded in frustrating the 
viceroy’s attempt to force through parliament 
a money bill, which had taken its origin in 
the privy council. For this he was imme- 
diately deprived of his office of commissioner 
of revenue, and the effect of his punishment 
was such that atthe oloso of the session parlia- 
ment passed a vote of thanks to the viceroy. 
Rather, however, than consent to present an 
address so antagonistic to his feelings, Pon- 
sonby preferred to resign, the speakersmp (cf. 
Charlmumt MSS. i. 89). He no doubt ex- 
pected to be re-elected, but had the additional 
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mortification of seeing it conferred on Ed- 
mond Sexton Pery. A strenuous but unsuc- 
cessful effort was made to recover the chair 
for him in 1776. lie still retained his enor- 
mous parliamentary influence, and was till 
his death, on 12 Dee. 1789, a firm supporter 
of the patriotic party; but after his defeat 
in 1776 he gradually ceased to take an active 
personal part in politics, yielding the post of 
leadership to his son George, subsequently 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

Ponsonby married, on 22 Sept. 1743, Lady 
Elizabeth Cavendish, daughter of "William, 
third duke of Devonshire, by whom he had, 
withother issue, William Brabazon Ponsonby, 
first baron Ponsonby of Imokilly, who suc- 
ceeded him, and is separately noticed: John, 
who died young, George, lord chancellor of 
Ireland [q. v.], and two sons, Diehard and 
Frederick, who died in infant, also Cathe- 
rine, who married Diehard Boyle, second 
earl of Shannon; Frances, who married Cor- 
nelius O'Callaghan, first earl of Lismore; 
Charlotte, who married the KightHon. Denis 
Bowes Daly: and Henrietta. 

His portrait was painted by Garin, and 
engraved by T. Gainer ; a poor engraving, 
representing him in his robes as speaker, is 
in the ‘Hibernian Magazine’ for 1777 (cf. 
Bkomiet). 

[Burke's Extinct Peerage; Hibernian Mag. 
1777 i Nicoloon and Burn’s Hist, of "Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, ii. 30; Official List of 
Members of Parliament, Ireland; Wiffen's House 
of Bnssell ; Proude’B English in Ireland ; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. App. ix. (Earl of 
Donouphmore’s MSS.), App. x. (Earl of Charlo- 
mont’s. MSS. vol. i.)] R. D. 

PONSONBY, JOHN, Viscount Pon- 
sonby (1770P-I855), diplomatist, eldest son 
of William Brabazon Ponsonby, first baron 
PonEonby [q. v.l, and brother of Sir "William 
Ponsonby fq. v.j, was born about 1770. He 
was possibly the John Brabazon Ponsonby 
who was successively member for Tallagh, 
co. Waterford, in the Irish parliament of 
1797, for Dungarvan, 1798-1800, and for 
Galway town, in the first parliament of the 
United Kingdom, 1801-2. On the death of 
his father on 5 Nov, 1806 he succeeded him 
as second Baron Ponsonby, and for some time 
held an appointment in the Ionian Islands. 
On 28 Feb. 1826 he went to Buenos Ayres 
ns envoy-extraordinary and minister-pleni- 
potentiary, and removed to Bio Janiero in 
the same capacity on IS Feb. 1828. An ex- 
ceptionally handsome man, he was sent, it 
was reported, to South America by George 
Canningto please GeorgelV, who was envious 
of the attention paid him by Lady Conyng- 
ham. He wasentrusted with a special mission 


to Belgium on 1 Dec. 1830, m connection 
with the candidature of Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg to the throne, and remained in 
Brussels until Leopold was elected king of 
the Belgians on 4 June 1831. His dealings 
with this matter wero adversely criticised in 
‘ The Guet-h-Pens Diplomacy, or Lord Pon- 
sonhv at Brussels, . . .’ London, 1831. But 
Lord Grey eulogised him in the House of 
Lords on 25 June 1831. Ponsonby was 
envoy at Naples from 8 June to 9 Nov. 1832, 
ambassador at Constantinople from 27 Nov. 
1832 tol841, and ambassador at Vienna from 
10 Aug. 1840 to 31 May 1850. 

Through Lord Gray, who had married his 
sister Mary Elizabeth, he had great influence, 
hut his conduct os an ambassador sometimes 
occasioned embarrassment to the ministry. 
He was, however, a keen diplomatist of tho 
old school, a shrewd observer, and a man of 
large views and strong will (Loirirs, Diplo- 
matic Reminiscences , 1802, i. 129-30). He 
was gazetted G.C.B. on 3 March 1834, and 
created Viscount Ponsonby of Imokilly, co. 
Cork, on 20 Aprill839. fie published 'Pri- 
vate Letters on theEasLern Question, written 
at the date thereon,’ Brighton, 1854, and died 
at Brighton on 21 Feb. 1856. The viscounty 
thereupon lapsed, but the barony devolved 
on his nephew William, son of Sir William 
Ponsonby. The viscount married, on 13 Jan. 
1808, Elizabeth Frances Villiers, fifth daugh- 
ter of George, fourth earl of J ersoy. Sho died 
at 62 Chester Square, London, on 14 April 
1806, having had no issue. 

Eichabd Ponsonby (1772-1863), bishop 
of Deny, brother of tho above, was born at 
Dublin in 1772, and educated at Dublin Uni- 
versity, where lie graduated B.A. in 1794, 
and M.A. in 1816, During 3796 he was or- 
dained deacon and priest, and was appointed 
prebendarv of Tipper in St. Patrick's Ca- 
thedral. He succeeded by patent to the pre- 
oontorship of St. Patrick’s on 26 J uly 1806, 
and became dcau on 8 June 1817. In Fe- 
bruary 1828 he was consecrated bishop of 
Killaloe and Kilfonora, was translated to 
Derry on 21 Sept. 1831, and bocame also 
bishop ofEnphoe, in pursuance of tho Church 
Temporalities Act, in September 1884. He 
was president of the Ohm'ck Education So- 
ciety, and died at the palace, Derry, on 27 Oct. 
1868, He married , in 180 1, his cousin Fran- 
ces, second daughter of the Bight lion. John 
Staples. She died on 15 Dec. 1868, having 
had issue William Brabazon, fourth and last 
baron Ponsonby, who died on board his yacht, 
the Lufra, off Plymouth, on 10 Sept. 1866 
(Gent. Mag. 1863 ii. 680, 1866 ii. 546; 
Cotton, Fasti Peel. Sib. 1847, i. 409, ii. 107, 
160, iii. 828, S58, Suppl. 1878, p. 109). 
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(Xamington's Days of the Dandies, 1890, pp. 
7 J_ 9 ; Greville Memoirs, 1874 li. 15 6, 172, iii. 
405 ; Malmesbury’s Memoirsof an Di-Minister, 
1885, p. 345; Foreign Office List, 1855, p. 66; 
Gent. Mag. April 1856, p. 414 ; Burke’s Peerage, 
1854 p. 806, 1877 p. 1820; Doyle’s Baronage, 
1880, iii. 55 ; Sir H. Lytton Bulwer's Historical 
Characters, 1868, ii. 369-70; Morning Post, 
24 Feb. 1855, p. 6; Gent. Mag. April 1855, 
p. 414.] a. 0. B. 

PONSONBY, JOHN WILLIAM, fourth 
Earl os Bessborough (1781-1847), eldest 
eon of Frederick, the third earl, hy his wife, 
Lady Henrietta Frances Spencer, second 
daughter of John, first earl Spencer, and 
grandson of William Ponsonhy, second earl 
of Bessborough [q. v.], was horn on 31 Aug. 
1781. In early hute he bore the courtesy title 
of Lord Duncannon. He matriculated from 
Christ Ohurch, Oxford on 14 Oct. 1799, and 
was created M.A. on 28 June 1802. In 1803 
he entered parliament in the whig interest for 
Kiiaresborough, one of the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s seats ; he then sat for Higham Ferrers 
in 1800 and 1807, and for Malton from 1812 
to 1820, both the latter boroughs belonging 
to Earl Fitzwilliam. In 1826 he contested 
Kilkenny, and, after a bal'd struggle with liis 
opponent, Colonel Butler, he was returned, 
in spite of O’Connell’s opposition. At the 
election of 1831 he again won the seat hy 
the narrow majority of sixty-one, Bishop 
Doyle, by the exercise of his episcopal 
authority, having prevented the Roman 
catholic priests from opposing him. Such a 
victory was equivalent to a defeat, and he 
did not risk another contest. He stood, at 
the next election for Nottingham, and was 
retxirned by a very large majority. A warm 
supporter of catholic emancipation and par- 
liamentary reform, he acted as chief whip of 
the whig party, and shared inits councils by 
virtue of his shrewdness, though he was an 
unready speaker, and held aloof from debate. 
With Lord Durham, Lord John Russell, and 
Sir James Graham, he prepared the first Re- 
form Bill in 1880. In February 1831 he was 
appointed hy Lord Grey first commissioner of 
woods and forests, and was sworn of the 
privy council. After a very successful tenure 
of that office he was transferred to the home 
office, whan Lord Melbourne, his brother-in- 
law, succeeded Lord Grey as premier in 
August 1884, This appointment was made 
to conciliate O’Comioil, now a friend of 
Lord Duncannon (McCullagh Torrbn's, 
Life of Lord Melbourne , ii. 17). Duncannon 
had introduced O’Connell on taking his seat 
for oo. Clare in 1829, when O’Connell refused 
to take the oath. Duncannon was called up 
to the House of Lords on 18 July 1884 as 


Baron Duncannon of Bessborough, and re- 
tired from office with his colleagues when 
Peel became premier in December 1834. He 
returned to the woods and forests on 18 April 
1835, when Melbourne resumed the premier- 
ship, and held also the office of lord privy 
seal till 1839. As first commissioner, Bess- 
borough was officially responsible for the 
design of the new houses of parliament, and 
took an active part in the improvement of the 
metropolis [see PiiimniHORSB, Sir James]. 

He succeeded to the earldom of Bess- 
borough in February 1844, and in July 1846 
was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
the first resident Irish landlord who had 
held that office for a generation. Hia good 
relations with O’Oounell recommended him 
for the post. Though he held it only two 
years, he was active and successful in coping 
with disaffection. He died on 16 May 1847 
at Dublin Castle of hydrothorax, and was 
privately buried in the family vault at Bess- 
borough ( Greville Memoirs , 2nd ser. iii. 80). 
He was married in London, on 11 Nov. 1805, 
to Lady Maria Fane, third daughter of John, 
tenth earl of Westmorland, by whom he 
had eight sons and six daughters. His second 
soil, Frederick George Brabazon, sixth earl 
of Bessborough, and his daughter, Lady 
Emily Charlotte Mary Ponsonby, are sepa- 
rately noticed. 

BeHBborough was held in general esteem 
for bis high principle, easy manners, manage- 
ment of men, good sense, accurate informa- 
tionj and industry. In an elaborate estimate 
of his character, his friend Charles Greville 
says of him ( Memoirs , 2nd ser. iii. 88) : 1 He 
had a remarkably calm and unruffled temper, 
and very good sound sense. The consequence 
wus that he was consulted by everybody, 
and usually and constantly employed in the 
arrangement of difficulties, the adjustment 
of rival pretensions, and the reconciliation 
of differences. ... In his administration, 
adverse and unhappy as the times were, he 
displayed great industry, firmness, and know- 
ledge of the character and circumstances of 
the Irish people, and he conciliated the good- 
will of those to whom he had been all his 
life opposed.’ 

[Greville Memoirs; Fitzpatrick’s Correspon- 
dence of O'Connell; Gent. Mug. 1847,ii.81 ; Ann, 
Keg, 1847 ; Times, 19 May 1847.] J. A. H, 

PONSONBY, How. SARAH (1765 P- 
1831), recluse of Llangollen. [See under 
Butler, Lady Elhabor,] 

PONSONBY, WILLIAM (1640 P-1604), 
publisher, was apprenticed for ten years from 
26 Dec. I860 to William Norton [q, v.], the 
printer (Arbeb, i. 148), He was admitted 
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to the Stationers' Company on 11 Jnn. 1571, 
ami in 1577 began business on his own ac- 
count at the sign of the Bishop's Head in St. 
Paul's Churchyard. He engaged his first ap- 
prentice, Paul Linley, on 26 March 1576, and 
his second, Edward Blount [q. v.J, on 24 June 
167S. His earliest publication, for which 
he secured a license on 17 June 1577. was 
‘Praise and Dispraise of "Women,’ by John 
Alday [a. v.] A few political and religious 
tracts followed in the next fire years. In 
15S2 Ponsonby issued the first part of .Robert 
Greene's romance, ‘ Mamillia, and in 1684 
the Eame author’s ‘ Gwydonius.’ At the end 
of 1586 he sought permission, through Sir 
Fulke Greville, to publish Sidney's ‘Arcadia,’ 
which was then being generally circulated 
in manuscript. His proposal was not re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm by Sidney’s 
representatives, but Ponsonby secured a 
license for its publication on 28 Aug. 1588, 
and in 1590 he published it. He liberally 
edited and rearranged the text. A new 
issue of 1593, ‘augmented and ended, 1 intro- 
duced a few changes, but in 1698 Sidney's 
sister, the countess of Pembroke, by arrange- 
ment with Ponsonby, revised the whole and 
added Sidney’s ‘Apologia for Poetrie’ and his 
poetic remains. Ponsonby had in 1695 dis- 
puted the claims of Henry Olney to publish 
the first edition of Sidney’s ‘Apologie for Poe- 
trie, ’but the first edition came from Olney’s 
press. With the Countess of Pembroke ho 
seems to hare been on friendly terms, and in 
1592 published for her, in a single volume, her 
translations of De Mornay’s 'Life and Death ' 
and Gamier s ‘Antonius.’ The first piece 
Ponsonby reissued separately in 1600. 

Ponsonby chiefly owes his fame to his 
association with Spenser. Ho less than ten 
volumes of Spenser’s work appeared under 
his auspices. In 1690 he published the first 
three books of Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queane, 1 and 
next year he brought together on his own re- 
sponsibility various unpublished pieces by 
Spenser in a volume to which he gave the 
title of ‘ Complaints.’ He prefixed an ad- 
dress to the reader of his own composition. 
Subsequently he issued in separate volumes 
‘The Tears of the Muses ’ and ‘Daplinaida,’ 
both in 1691 ; ' Amoretti ’ and ‘ Colin Clout’s 
come home again ’ in 1696 ; and in 1696 the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth hooks of the ‘Faerie 
Queene,’ as well as a collected edition of the 
six hooks, and two other volumes, respec- 
tively entitled ‘Fowre Hymns ’ and ‘Pro- 
thalamion.’ 

He was admitted to the livery of his 
company on 6 May 1588, and acted as warden 
In 1597-8. His latest appearance in the 
Stationers’ * Registers ' is as one of the pro- 


' prictors of a new edition of Sir Thomas 
North’s great translation of Plutarch, 6 July 
1602. He died before September 1004, when 
his chief copyrights were transferred to 
Simon Waterson. They included, besides 
1 the 1 Arcadia 1 and the ‘ Faerie Queen,’ Cle- 
1 menb Edmonds’s ‘ Cmsar’s Commentaries,’ 
and the Countess of Pembroke’s translation 
of De Mornay’s * Life and Death.’ 

1 [Arber's Registers of the Stati oners’ Company, 
passim, especially ii. 35, 866, iii. 269; Biblio- 
gvnphica, i. 475-8; Collier’s Bibliographical 
Catalogue, ii. 316 sqq.] S. L. 

5 PONSONBY, WILLIAM, second East, 
op Bessbohough (1704-1798), bom in 1704, 
was eldest son of Brabazon, first earl of Busu- 
borough, by his first wife, Sarah, widow of 
Hugh Colville of Newtown, co. Down, and 
daughter of Major John Margotson (son and 
l heir of James ATnrgetson [q.v.], archbishop 
| of Armagh). John Ponsonby [q. v.], speaker 
j of the Dish House of Commons, was his 
youngest brother. William wn3 elected to 
the Irish nouse of Commons in 1725 for the 
borough of Newtown. At the general elec- 
tion in 1727 he was returned for the county 
of Kilkenny, which he continued to represent 
until his father’s death in July 1768. In 1739 
he was appointed secretary to his father- 
in-law, William, third duke of Devonshire, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1741 
was sworn a member of the Irish privy 
council. In March 1742 he wus oleoted to 
the British House of Commons for Derby, 
and continued to represent that town until 
the dissolution, in April 1764. Ho was 
appointed a lord of the admiralty on 24 J une 
1746, and at the general election in April 
1764 was elected for Saltash, but vacated 
his seat for that borough in November 1706 
on his promotion from the admiralty to the 
treasury board. lie was returned to the 
House of Commons for Harwich at a by- 
election in December 1766, and succeeded 
to the peerage on the death of his father on 
4 July 1768, Bessborough took his seat in 
the English House of Lords as second Baron 
Ponsonby of Svsonby in the county of 
Leicester on 28 Nov. 1768 ( Journals of the 
Souse qf Lords, xxix, 391), Hewasappointed 
joint postmaster-general on 2 June 1769, 
being succeeded at the treasury by Lord 
North ( Chatham Correspondence, 1888-40, 
i. 409). On the dismissal of his brothei'-in- 
law, the Duke of Devonshire, from tho post 
of lord chamberlain, in October 1702, Bess- 
borough resigned office. 

He attended the meeting of whig lenders 
held at the Duke of Newcastle’s on SO June 
1766 (Loud Albbjiabeb, Memoirs of the 
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Marquis of Rockingham, 1832, i. 218-20), 
and on 12 July following kissed hands on 
hisreappointinent as joint postmaster-general 
( Grenville Tapers, 1862-3, iii, 217), being 
at the same time sworn a member of the 
privy council. On 26 Nov. 1760 Bessborough 
offered to Tesign the post office in favour of 
Lord Edgcumbe, who had been dismissed 
from the treasurership of the household, and 
to accept a place in the bedchamber instead. 
His offer, however, was refused, and Bess- 
horough thereupon resigned {Chatham Cor- 
respondence, iii. 130). In company with the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Lords Rocking- 
ham, Fitzwilliam, and Fitzpatrick, he pro- 
tested strongly against the proposed Irish 
absentee tax in 1773 (FaouDE, English in 
Ireland, 1872-4, ii. 160, 162). He died on 
11 March 1793, and was buried on the 22nd 
of the same month in the family vault of the 
Dukes of Devonshire in AH Saints’ Church, 
Derby, where there are monumental busts 
of him and his wife by Nollekens and Rys- 
brach respectively. 

He married, on 6 July 1789, Lady Caroline 
Cavendish, eldest daughter of William, third 
duke of Devonshire, by whom he had five 
eons — all of whom died young with the ex- 
ception of Frederic, viscount Duncannon 
(born 24 Jan. 1768), who succeeded as third 
Earl of Bessborough, and died on 8 Feb. 1814, 
and whose son, John William, fourth earl, is 
separately noticed — and six daughters, all of 
whom died young with theexceptionof Cathe- 
rine, who married, on 4 May 1763, the Hon. 
Aubrey Beauclerk (afterwards fifth Duke of 
St. Albans), and died on 4 Sept. 1789, aged 
46; and Charlotte, who married on 11 July 
1770 William, fourth earl Fitzwilliam, 
and died on 13 May 1822, aged 74. Lady 
Bessborough died on 20 Jan. 1760, aged 40, 
and was buried in All Saints’, Derby. 

There is no record of any speech delivered 
by Bessborough in either the Irish or British 
parliaments, though he signed a number of 
protests in the British House of Lords (see 
Rogers, Complete Collection of the Protests 
of the Lords, 1876, vol. ii.) He was ap- 
pointed a trustee of the British Museum m 
1770. The pictures at his house in Pall Mall, 
and the antiques at Bessborough House, 
Roahampton, which Bessborough and his 
father had collected, were sold at Christie's 
in 1801. A catalogue (in French) of his gems 
was published by Laurent Natter in 1761 
(London, 4to). A portrait of Bessborough 
waB painted by George Knapton for theDilet- 
tanti Society, and there is a mezzotint en- 
graving by R. Dunkarton after J. S. Copley. 

["Walpole's Memoirs of the Reign ofGeorgelH, 
1846, i. 200-1, ii. 22, 194,881-2, 896; Walpole’s 


Letters, 1807-9 pissim ; Gluver’sTfitt. of Derby- 
shire, 1833, vol. ii.pt. i. p. 491 ; Cox and Hope’s 
Chronicles of All Saints’, Dorby, 1881. pp. 129, 
132, 133; Nichols's Leicestershire, 1795-1816. 
vol. ii. pt. i. p. 283 ; Br.iyley an 1 Britton’s 
Surrey, 1850, iii. 4S3; Lyeons's Environs of 
London, 1792, i. 433-4, Supplement, 1811, 
p. 84 ; G. E, C.’a Complete Peerage, i. 351-2 ; 
Edmondson’s Baromigium (3-enealog. v. US; 
Poster’s Peerage, 1883, p. 78; Lodge’s Peerage 
of Ireland, 1789, ii. 281-2; Collins’s Peerage, 
1812, vii. 265-7 ; Gent. Mag. 1760 p. 46, 1763 
p. 257, 1770 p. 344, 1789 pt. ii. p. 866. 1793 
pt. i. p. 285, 1801 pt. i. pp. 323-4 pt. ii. p. 783. 
1822 pt. i. p. 472, 1841, pt. ii. p. 87; Official 
Return of Members of Parliament, pt.ii. ; Haydn’s 
Book of Dignities, 1890.] G. F. R. B. 

PONSONBY, Sib WILLIAM (1772- 
1816), major-general, horn in 1772, was the 
second son of William Brnhazon Ponsonby, 
first baron Ponsonby [q.v.], by the Hon. 
Louisa Molesworth, fourth daughter of the 
third Viscount Molesworth. John, first vis- 
count Ponsonby [q. r.], was his eldest 
brother. Sir William was second cousin of 
Sir Frederic Cavendish Ponsonby [q. v.], 
both being great-grandsons of the first Earl 
of Bessborough. After serving for a year and 
a half as ensign and lieutenant in the inde- 
pendent companies of Captain Bulwer and 
Captain Davis, he obtained a company in the 
83rd foot in September 1794, and on 16 Dec. 
of that year became major in the loyal Irish 
fencibles. On 1 March 1798 he was trans- 
ferred to the 6th dragoon guards, and obtained 
the command of that regiment on 24 Feb. 
1803, having become lieutenant-colonel in 
the army on 1 Jan. 1800. He became colonel 
on 26 July 1810. Up to this time he had 
seen no foreign service, but in 1811 he went to 
Spain with his regiment, which formed part 
of Le Merchant's brigade. His was the lead- 
ing regiment of that brigade in the affair at 
Llerena on 11 April 1812 [see Ponsonby, Sib 
Frederic Cavendish], and he won the com- 
mendation of Sir Stapleton Cotton. At Sala- 
manca he took part at the head of his regi- 
ment in the charge of the brigade which broue 
up the French left and took two thousand 
prisoners, and after the fall of General Le 
Merchant in that charge he succeeded to the 
command of the brigade. He was defini- 
tively appointed to this command three days 
afterwards, 26 July 1812, and he led the 
brigade at Vittorio, He was promoted major- 

g eneTol on 4 June 1813, and on 2 Jan. 1816 
e was made K.O.B. 

In the campaign of 1816 he was given 
command of the Union brigade of heavy 
cavalry (Royals, Scots Greys, and Inniskil- 
lings), and led it at Waterloo in the famous 
charge on d’Erlon's shattered corps. Lord 
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Anglesey’s older was that the Uoyals and 
Inniskiliings should charge and the Greys 
should support, but the latter came up into 
front line before the other regiments were 
halfway down the slope. TheFranch columns 
broke up, and two thousand prisoners were 
taken, riir De Lacy Evans, who was acting 
as extra A.D.C. to Ponsonby, says : ‘ The 
enemyfled as a flock of sheep across the valley, 
quite'at the mercy of the dragoons. In fact 
our men were out of hand. The general of 
the brigade, his staff, and every officer within 
hearing exerted themselves to the utmost to 
re-form the men ; but the helplessness of the 
enemy offered too great a temptation to the 
dragoons, and our efforts were abortive.’ 
They mounted the ridge on which the French 
artillery were drawn up, and, meeting two 
batteries which had moved forward, sabred 
the gunners and overturned the guns. The 
household cavalry brigade, which had charged 
at the same time on the right, became to some 
extent intermixed with the Union brigade. 
Napoleon, seeing the situation, sent two regi- 
ments of cuirassiers to fall on the front and 
flank of the disordered cavalry, and theywere 
joined byaregiment of Polish lancers. ‘Every 
one,’ says Evans, * saw what must happen. 
Those whose horses were best, or least blown, 
got away. Soma attempted to escape hack 
to oar position by going round the left ot 
the French lancers. Sir William Ponsonby 
was of that number’ ( Waterloo Letters ,p, 81). 
He might have escaped if he had been better 
mounted, but the groom with his chestnut 
charger could not be found at the moment 
of the charge, and he was riding a small bay 
hack which soon stuck fast in the heavy 
ground. Seeing he must be overtaken, he 
was banding over his watch and a miniature 
to his brigade-major to deliver to his family, 
when the French lancers came up and killed 
them both on the spot. He was buried at 
Kensington, in the vault of the Moleaworth 
family, and a national monument was erected 
to him in St. Paul's. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, in his report of the battle, expressed his 
‘ grief for the fate of an officer who had 
already rendered very brilliant and important 
services, and was an ornament to his pro- 
fession,' 

Ponsonby married, 20 Jan. 180r,the Hon, 
GeoTgiana Fitzroy, sixth daughter of the first 
Lord Southampton, and he left one son, Wil- 
liam, who succeeded his uncle JohnPonsonby 
as third Baron Ponsonby — a title now ex- 
tinct — and four daughters. 

[Gent. Mag. 1815; Burke's Fxtinot Peerages ; 
Becords of the 5th Dragoon Guards; Siborne’s 
Waterloo Letters ; Statement of Service in Public 
Becord Office.] E. M. It 


PONSONBY, WILLIAM BRABAZON, 
first Babon Ponsowey (174 1-1806), bom on 
15 Sept. 1744, was the eldest son of the Right 
Hon. John Ponsonby [q. v.J speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons, by his wife, Lady 
Elizabeth Cavendish, second daughter of 
William, third duke of Devonshire. Georgu 
Ponsonby [q. v.], lord chancellor of Ireland, 
was his brother. He was returned in 1764 to 
the Irish House of Commons lor Cork city, 
which he continued to represent until the 
dissolution in. 177 6. He represented JBandon 
Bridge from 1776 to 1783. At the general 
election in 1783 he was returned both for 
Newtown and Kilkenny county, but elected 
to sit for Kilkenny, and continued to repre- 
sent that county until his elevation to the 
peerage. lie voted against Flood's Parliamen- 
tary Reform Bill on 20 Nov. 1783 (Life and 
Times of Henry Grattan, iii. 150—1 «.), and 
in July 1784 was appointed joint postmaster- 
general of Ireland and sworn ft member of 
the Irish privy council. Having declared 
his opinion that the house ought 1 to invest 
the Prince of Wales as regent with all the 
authority of the crownfullyand unlimitedly ’ 
(Pari. Register, or History of the Proceedings 
and Debates in the House of Commons of 
Ireland, ix, 23), he was selected as one of 
the bearers of the address to the princo, 
which thelord lieutenant refused to transmit, 
lie joined those who opposed the Marquis of 
Buckingham’s policy in signing the round- 
robin agreement of 27 Feb. 1789 (TlAltxtlNa- 
TON, Historic Memoirs of Ireland, 1833, vol. 
ii. opp. p. 377), and was shortly afterwards 
removed from the offico of postmaster- 
enernl. He was elected an original mom- 
er of the whig club founded in Dublin 
on 28 June 1789, On 4 March 1794 he 
brought forward a parliamentary reform 
bill, which was substantially llio same ns 
the bill which he had introduced in tho 
previous year, its principal features being 
the extension of the right of voting in tho 
boroughs, and the addition of a third mem- 
ber to each of the counties and to the cities 
of Dublin und Cork (Pari. Per/. Sic,, xiv. 
62-8). It was warmly supported by Grattan, 
hut was rejected by tho liouss by a majority 
of ninety-eight votes. Ponsonby appears to 
have been recommended by Fitzwilliam for 
tho post of principal secretary of state in 
1795 (Leoky, History of England, vii. 67). 
In May 1797 he brought forward a series of 
resolutions in favour of reform, but was de- 
feated hv 117 votes to 30 (ib, vii, 324-8). 
He voted against the union in 1700 and in 
1800 (Barrington, Historic Memoirs of Ire- 
land, ii. 374). On 18 March 1801 ho took 
part in tho debate on the Irish Martial 
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Law Bill, and warned the house that ‘ it 
would he the wisest policy to treat the 
people of Ireland like the people of Eng- 
land ’ (Pari. Hist, xxxv. 1037-8). He was 
created Baron Ponsonhy of Imokilly in the 
county of Cork on IS hunch 1806. He took 
his seat in the House of Lords on 25 April 
(Journals of the House of Lords, xlv. 674), 
but never took any part in the debates. He 
died in Seymour Street, Hyde Park, London, 
on 6 Nov. 1806. 

Ponsonhy was a staunch whig and a steady 
adherent of Charles Janies Fox. He is said 
to have kept ‘ the best hunting establishment 
in Ireland,’ at Bishop’s Court, co. Kildare, 
where he lived ‘ in the most hospitable and 
princely stylo ’ (Gent. Mag. 1808, pt. ii. p, 
1084). He married, inDecember 1709, Louisa, 
fourth daughter of Richard, third viscount 
Molcsworth,by whom he had five sons — viz. : 

(1) John Ponsonhy, viscount Ponsonhy [q. v.] ; 

(2) SirWilliam Ponsonhy [q. v.] ; (8) Richard 
Ponsonhy [see under Ponsonby.John, Vis- 
count Ponsonby] ; (4) George Ponsonhy of 
Woolheding, near Midkur&t, Sussex, soine- 
1 ime a lord of the treasury, who died on 6 J una 
1863 ; and (6) Frederick, who died unmarried 
in 1849 — and one danghLer, Mary Elizabeth, 
who married, on 17 Nov. 1794, Charles Grey 
(afterwards second Earl Grey), and died on 
26 Nov. 1861, aged 86. Lady Ponsonby mar- 
ried, secondly, on 21 July 1823, William, 
fourth earl Fitzwilliam, and died on 1 Sept. 
1824. 

[Authorities cited in text • Hardy's Memoirs 
of the Eurl of Charlemont, 1812, ii. 186, 214-15 ; 
Lodge’s Irish Peerage, 1789, ii. 279 ; 
Collins's Peerage, 1812, ix. 343-4; Foster's 
Peerage, 1888, pp. 77-8 ; Burke's Extinct Peer- 
age, 1883, p. 617; Gent. Mug. 1794 pt. ii. 
p. 1054, 1806 pt. ii. pp. 1248-9, 1823 pt. ii. 
p. 368, 1863 pt. ii. pp. 630-1, 1862 pt.i. p. 105 ; 
Official Return of Lists of Members of Parlia- 
ment, pt. ii.; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1800, 
p. 664.] G. F. R. B. 

PONT, KYLPONT, or KYNPONT, 
ROBERT (1624-1606), Scottish reformer, 
born in 1624 at or near Culross, Perthshire 
(Buchanan, JDe Soriptoribus Seotis lllustn- 
bui), was the son of J ohn Pont of Shyresmill 
and Catherine Murray, said to he a daughter 
of Murray of Tullibardine (Blackadder’s ma- 
nuscript memoirs in Advocates' Library, 
Edinburgh, quoted in App. A to Wodbow’s 
Collections upon the Lives of the Reformers). 
The statement of Dr. Andrew Crichton (note 
in Life of the Pev. Jokti Blachadder) that the 
father was a Venetian, who, having been 
banished for his adherence to the protestant 
faith, arrived in Scotland in the tram of Mary 
of Guise, is essentially improbable, as well as 


inconsistent with well-known facts ; and the 
evidence for the statement has not been ad- 
duced. The son received his early education 
in the school of Culross, and in 1643 was in- 
corporated in the college of St. Leonards in 
the university of St. Andrews. On com- 
pleting the course of philosophy there he is 
supposed to have studied law at one of the 
universities on the continent. Nothing, how- 
ever, is definitely known of his career until 
1669, when he was settled in St. Andrews, 
and acted as an elder of the kirk session 
there. As a commissioner from St. Andrews 
he was present at a meeting of the first gene- 
ral assembly of the reformers at Edinburgh 
on 20 Dec. 1660 (Caldbrwood, Hist, of the 
Kirk of Scotland, ii. 44), and lie was one of 
twenty within the hounds of St. Andrews 
declared by this assembly to he qualified for 
ministry and teaching (ib. p. 46). The esti- 
mation in which he was held was evidenced 
by his being chosen one of a committee to 
‘ sight ’ or revise the ‘ Book of Discipline,' 
printed in 1661 (ib. p. 91). At a meeting of 
the general assembly in July 1562 Pont was 
appointed to minister the word and sacra- 
ments at Dunblane, and in December of the 
same year he was appointed minister of Dun- 
keld. He was also the same year nominated, 
along with Alexander Gordon (1510 P-1576) 
[q. v.], bishop of Galloway, for the superin- 
tendentship of Galloway; but the election 
was not proceeded with (Knox, ii. 376 ; 
Caldbrwood, ii. 207). On 26 June 1663 he 
was appointed commissioner of Moray, In- 
verness, and Banff. After visiting these dis- 
tricts he confessed his inability, on account 
of his ignorance of Gaelic, properly to dis- 
charge Es duties, and desired another to be 
appointed; but, on the understanding that 
he was not to be burdened 1 with larks speak- 
ing the Irish tongue,’ he accepted a renewal 
of the commission (ib. ii. 244-6), To the 
‘Forme of Prayers,’ See., authorised by the 
general assembly in 1564, and printed in 
1666, Pont contributed metrical versions of 
six of the Psalms ; and at a meeting of the 
general assembly in December 1566 his 
1 Translation and Explanation of the Helve- 
tian Confession’ was ordered to he printed 
(ib. ii. 832; Book of the Universal Kirk, i. 90). 
On IS Jan. 1667 he wns presented to the par- 
sonage and vicarage of Birnie, Banffshire. By 
the assembly which met in December 1567 he 
was commissioned to execute sentence of ex- 
communication against Adam Botkwell, bi- 
shop of Orkney, for performing the marriage 
ceremony between the Earl or Botkwell and 
Queen Mary ; by th at which met in J uly 1568 
he was appointed one of a committee to revise 
the ‘Treatise of Excommunication’ originally 
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p ,m ,1 lv Kno.v (Caxdeiiwood, ii. -124); 
and bi tbit of 1503 be -was named one of a 
cnurnittoe to proceed against the Eavl of 
Jluutly lor bis adherence to popery. By the 
latter of these assemblies a petition was pre- 
sented to the regent and council that Pont 
might hi appointed v* here his labours might 
* h • more fruitful than they can be at present 
in Moray' [ib. ii. 485); and in July 1570 he 
also craved the assembly to be disburdened 
of Lis commi-ssion, but was requested to con- 
tinue until the nest assembly. At the as- 
sembly of July 1570 he acted as moderator. 
On 27 June 1571 he was appointed provost 
of Trinity College, near Edinburgh. He at- 
tended the convention which met at Leith 
in January 1571-2, and by this convention 
he vra- permitted to accept the office of lord 
of st«-inn bestowed on him by the regent 
Mar on account of his great knowledge of 
the lavs. The license was, however, 
granted only on condition that he left ‘ not 
the office of the ministry,’ and it was more- 
over d dared that the license was not to be 
reuaiJcd as a precedent (ib. iii. 109 ; Book 
nf the Universal Kirk, p. 64). When, there- 
fore, in March 1572-3 the regent Morton 
roposed that several other ministers should 
e appointed lords of session, the assembly 
prohibited any minister from accepting such 
an office, Pont alone being excepted from the 
inhibition (id, p. 50). Pont was, along with 
John AVynrum, commissioned by Knox to 
communicate hia last wishes to the general 
assembly which met at Perth in 1572 (Knox,,, 
Work*, vi. 020). 

In 1673 Pont received a pension out of the 
thirds of the diocese of Moray. At the as- 
sembly which met in August of this year he 
was * delated for non-residence in Moray, for 
not vi-ifing ldrks for two years — except In- 
verness, Elgin, and Forres — and for not as- 
signing manses and glebes according to act 
of parliament and at the assembly held in 
March 1574 lie demitted his office ‘in re- 
spect that George Douglas, bishop of Moray, 
was admitted to the bishopric’ (Caleer- 
wood, iii. 304). The same year he was trans- 
lated to the second charge of St. Cuthbert’s 
(or^ the West Church), Edinburgh; and in 
1578 to the first charge of the same parish. 
He was chosen moderator of the general as- 
sembly which mot in August 1575 ; and from 
this time he occupied a position of great 
mminence in the assembly’s deliberations, 

_ is name i appearing us a member of nearly all 
its principal committees and commissions. 

Pont was one of those who, after the fall 
of Morton in 1678, accompanied the English 
ambassador to Stirling to arrange an agree- 
ment between the faction of Morton ana the 


faction of At Loll and Argyll; and lie was 
also one of those who, nominally at. the re- 
quest of the king, ‘ convened 1 in the castle of 
Stirling, on 22 Dec. 1378, for the prepara- 
tion of articles of a ’Book of Policy’, 1 aft er- 
wards known as the ‘ Second Book of Disci- 
pline.’ Ho again acted as moderator at the 
assembly of 1581. After October of tbo same 
year ho, on invitation, become minister at 
St. Andrews ; but for want of nil adequate 
stipend he waBin 1583 relieved of thischnrge, 
ana returned to that of St. Cutlibert’s, Edin- 
burgh. He took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings in 1582 against Robert Montgomerie 
(d. 1609) [q. v.] in regard to his appointment 
to the bishopric of Glasgow, and at a meet- 
ing of the privy council on 12 April he pro- 
tested in the name of the presbyteries of 
Edinburgh, Stuffing, and Dalkeith that, ‘ the 
cause being ecclesiastical,’ it ‘properly ap- 
pertained to the judgement and jurisdiction 
of the kirk ’ (Bey. P. C. Scotl. iii. 477 ; Oao- 
eeewood, iii. 596-8). In 1583 lie was ap- 
pointed one of a commission for collecting 
the acts of the assembly (ib. p. 712) ; and Ilia 
same year was direetod, along with David 
Lindsay and John Davidson, to admonish 
the king to beware of innovations in religion 
(ib. p. 717). At the general assembly held 
at Edinburgh in October of the same year ho 
again acted as moderator. Wlion the acts 
of parliament regarding the jurisdiction of 
the kirk were proclaimed aLllio market cross 
of Edinburgh on 26 May 1684, Pont, along 
with Walter Balcnnqual, appeared ‘at tlio 
appointment of their brethren,’ and ‘ t ook pub- 
lic documents in the name of the kirk of 
Scotland that they protested against them ’ 
(ib. iv. 65). For this he was on tlio 27th 
deprived of his seat on the bench, and imme- 
diately thereafter he took Tofuge in England. 
On 7 Nov. he was summoned by tlio privy 
council to appear before it on 7 Doc., and 
give reasons for not subscribing tlio 1 obliga- 
tion of ecclesiastical conformity’ (Roy, P. C, 
Scotl. iii. 708). Shortly before this ho had 
returned to Scotland, and had been put in 
ward, but not long afterwards ho received his 
liberty. He penned the ‘ Animadversions of 
Offences conceaved upon the Acts of Parlia- 
ment made in the Yeure 1584 in the Moneth 
of May, presented by the Commissioners of 
thoKirk to the King’s Majesty at the Parlia- 
ment of Linlithgow in December 1585.’ In 
May 1686 he again actod as moderator of tlio 
general assembly. In 1687 he was appointed 
by the king to the bishopric of Caithness; 
but, on his referring the matter to tlio gene- 
ral assembly, it refused to ratify the ap- 
pointment, on the ground that the office was 
* not agreeable to the word of God.’ The 
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same year lie was appointed by the assembly 
one oi’ a committee for collecting the various 
acts of parliament against papists, with a 
view to their confirmation on fcho king's 
coming of age (Qildluswood, iv. 027) ; and. 
in 1568 he was appointed ono of a committee 
to confer u ith six of the king’s council regard- 
ing the best methods of suppressing pi ipacy 
and extending the influence of the kirk (ib. 
p. U"2) ; and also one of a commission to visit 
the northern parts, from Dee to the dioee io of 
Caithness inclusive, with a view to the insti- 
tution of proceedings against the papists, the 
planting of kirks with qualified ministers, and 
the deposition of all ministers who were un- 
lulified, whether in life or doctrine (ib. pp. 
71-2). On 16 Oct. 1689 he was appointed by 
the king one of a commission to try heneficed 
persons (ib. v. 64). He was one of thoso sent 
by the presbytery of Edinburgh to hold a 
conference with the king at the Tolbooth on 
8 June 1591 regarding the king’s objections 
to ‘ particular reproofs in the pulpit ; ’ and 
replied to the king’s claim of sovereign judg- 
ment in all things by affirming that there 
was a judgment alio vo his — namely, ‘God’s — 
put in the hand of the ministry ’ (ib. pp. ISO- 
131). On 8 Dec. he was deputed, along with 
other t wo ministers, to go to Holvrood Palace 
1 to visit the king’s house,’ when after various 
communications they urged the king ‘ to have 
the Scriptures read at dinner and supper ’ 
(ib.v. 139). At the meeting of the assembly 
at Edinburgh on 21 Hay 1692 he was ap- 
pointed one of ft committee for putting cer- 
tain articles in reference to popery and the 
authority of the kirk 1 in good form ’ (ib. p. 
156). "When the Act of Abolition granting 
pardon to the Earls of Hnntly, Angus, Erroll, 
and other papists on certain conditions was 
on 26 Nov. 1698 intimated by the lung to 
the ministers of Edinburgh, Pont proposed 
that it should he disannulled rather than re- 
vised (ib. 289). He again acted as mode- 
rator of the assembly which met in March 
1696. On 10 May 1697 he was appointed 
one of a commission to converse with tlio 
king ‘in all matters concerning the weal of 
the kirk’ (ib. p, 045); and ho was also a 
member of the renewed commission in the 
following year (ib. p. 692), At the general 
assembly which met in March 1597-8 he was 
one of the chief supporters of the proposal 
of the king that the ministry, as the third 
estate of the realm, should have a vote in 
parliament (ib. pp. 697-700). By the as- 
sembly which met at Burntisland on 12 May 
1001 he was appointed to revise the trans- 
lation of the Psalms in metro. On 16 Nov. 
of the following year he was ‘relieved of the 
burden of ordinary teaching,’ He died on 


8 May 1006, in hit eighty-second yi» r , and 
was buried in the churchyard of tit. L'uth- 
hevt’s, Edinburgh. He had. had a tombstone 
prepared for himself, but this was removed 
and another set up by his widow. There- 
upon the session of St. Outhberf’s, on 14 May 
1007, ordained that the stone she had set up 
‘he presentlie taen down.’ Against this 
decision she appealed to the presbytery of 
Edinburgh, and from it to the piivy council, 
which on L June ordained ‘ the pursuers to 
permit the stone made by her to remain, in- 
stead of that made by her husband ’ (Reg. 
P. O. Scotl. vii. 381), 

Pont was throe times married. By his 
first wife, Catherine, daughter of Master ton 
of Grange, he had two sons and two daugh- 
ters: Timothy [q. v.]; Zachnry, minister of 
Bower in Caithness, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Knox ; Catherine; and 
Helen, married to Adam Blackadder of 
Blah-hall, grandfather of Itev. John Black- 
adder [q.v.j By his second wife, Sarah Den- 
holme, he had a daughter Beatrix, married to 
Charles Lumsden, minister of Duddingston. 
By his third wife, Margaret Smith, he had 
three sons : .Tames, i’obert, and Jonathan. 

"Wodrow states that Pont ‘ had a discovery 
of Queen Elizabeth’s death that some day 
she died.’ He came to the king late at 
night, and after, with difficulty, obtaining 
access to him, saluted him ‘ King of Great 
Britain, France, and Iroland.’ Tho king 
said 1 1 still told yon you would go distracted 
with your learning, and now I see you are 
so.’ ‘No, no,’ said Pont, ‘I am not dis- 
tempered. The thing is certain ; she is dead, I 
assure you ’ ( Analecta , ii. 341-2). The ‘ dis- 
covery ’ was attributed either to a revelation 
or to liis knowledge of the science of the 
stars. 

Besides several of the metrical Psalms, 
1665, his translation of the Helvetic Con- 
fession, 1666, his contributions to the ‘ Se- 
cond Book of Discipline,’ his calendar and 
preface to Bassnndyne’s edition of the ‘ Eng- 
lish Bible,’ 1679, his recommendatory verses 
to ‘Archbishop Adamson’s Catechisjn,']581, 
and to the 1 Schediasmata ’ of Sir Hadrian 
Pamnmn, 1690, and his lines on Itobert 
Rollock ( Sibbaldi JSloniu, p 66, in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh), Pont was the 
author of: 1. ‘Parvulus Catechismus quo 
examinari possunt juniores qui ad sacram 
coenam admittuntur,’ St. Andrews, 1673. 
2. ‘Three Sermons against Sacrilege,’ 1699 
(against the spoiling of the patrimony of the 
kirk and nndertakon at the request of the 
assembly in 1691). 3. ‘ A NeweTreatiseon 
the Bight Reckoning of Yeares and Ages 
of the World, and Mens Liues, and of the 
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Estate of the last decaying age thereof, this 
1600 year of Christ (erroneously called a 
Yeare of Iubilee), •which is from the Creation 
the 5518 yeaTe ; containing simdrie singu- 
larities worthie of observation, concerning 
courses of times and revolutions of the 
Heaven, and reformation of Kalendars and 
Prognostications, with a Discourse of Pro- 
phecies and Signs, preceding the last daye, 
which by mame arguments appeareth now 
to approach,’ Edinburgh, 1599. A. more 
ample version in Latin under the title ' De 
Sabbaticorum annorum Periodis Chrono- 
logia,’ London, 1019 ; 2nd ed. 1623. 4. ‘ De 
Unione Britannue, seu de Regnorum Anglioe 
et Scotiie omniuinque adjacentuminsularum 
in unam monarehiam consolidatione, deque 
multiplici ejus unionis utilitate, dialogus,’ 
Edinburgh, 1604. David Buchanan (De 
Script. Scot. III.) mentions also his ‘Aureum 
Seculum,’ his ‘ Translation of Pindar’s 
Olympic Odes,’ his ‘Dissertation on the 
Greek Lyric Metres,’ his ‘ Lexicon of Three 
Languages,' and his 'Collection of Homilies; ’ 
but none of these manuscripts are now 
known to be extant. 

[Histories by Keith, Cilderwood, and Spotis- 
vrood ; Knox’s Works; Wodrow’s Miscellany, 
rol. i. ; Wodrow’s Analecta ; Robert Baillie’s 
Letters and Journal (Bannatyne Club) ; Diary of 
James Melville (Wodrow Soc.) ; Brunton and 
Haig’s Senators of the College of Justice ; Hew 
Scott’s Fasti Ecoles. Scot. i. 118-19, ii. 888, 715, 
786, iii. 150.] T. F. H, 

PONT, TIMOTHY (1560 ?-lfll4 P), topo- 
grapher, elder son of Robert Pont [q, v.], 
Scottish reformer, by his first wife, Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Master ton of Grange, waB 
bom about 1560. He matriculated as student 
of St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews, in 
1579-80, and obtained the degree of M.A. 
in 1588-4. In 1601 he was appointed mini- 
ster ofDunnet, Caithness-shire, and was con- 
tinued 7 Dec. 1610; but be resigned some 
time before 1614, when the name orWilliam 
Smith appears as minister of the parish. On 
25 July 1609 Pont was enrolled for a share 
of two thousand acres in connection with the 
scheme for the plantation of Ulster, the price 
being 400/. (Deg. P. C. Scott, viii. 830). 

Pont was an accomplished mathematician, 
and the first projector of a Scottish atlas. In 
connection with the project he made a com- 
plete survey of all the counties and islands 
of the kingdom, visiting even the most remote 
and savage districts, and making drawings 
on the spot. He died before 1625, probably 
in 1614, having almost completed hiB task. 
Theoriginals othis maps, which are preserved 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, are 
characterised by great neatness and accuracy. 


King James gave instructions that they 
should be purchased from his heire and pre- 
1 pared for publication, but on account of 
| the disorders of the time they were nearly for- 
‘ gotten, when Sir John Scot of Scotstarvet pre- 
vailed on Robert Gordon (1580-1661) [q. v.] 
of Straloch to undertake their revision with 
a view to publication. The task of revision 
was completed byGordoa’sson, James Gordon 
[q. v.], parson of Rolhiemay, and they were 
published iu Bloeu’s ‘ Atlas,’ vol. v. Amster- 
dam, 1664 (reissued in 1662 in vol. vi). The 
‘TopographicalAccountof the District of Oun- 
ninghame, Ayrshire, compiled about the Year 
1600 by Mr. Timothy Pont,’ was published 
in I860; and was reproduced under the title 
‘ Cunninghams topographizod, by Timothy 
Pont, A.M., 160A-1008 ; with Continuations 
and Illustrative Notices by the late James 
Dobie of Crummock, F.S.A. Soot., edited by 
kisson, John Skedden Dobie,’ Glasgow, 1876. 

[Chalmers’s Caledonia; Prefaces to the edi- 
tions of his Ounninghamo ; Scott’s Fasti Eceles. 
Scot. iii. 360.] T. F. H. 

PONTACK, (1638 P-1720 P), tavern- 

keeper, was the son of Arnaud de Pontno, pre- 
sident of the parliament of Bordeaux from 
1668 to 1673, who died in 1681. Another 
Arnaud de Pontac had been bishop of Bazas 
at the close of the sixteenth century, and 
several members of the family held the office 
of ‘greffier eu chef du parlement,’ and other 
posts in France (L’AbbIs O’Rbiij.y, Histoire 
complete de Bordeaux, 1868, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 126, 
vol. iii. p. 43, vol. iv. pp. 274, 660). After the 
destruction of the White Bear tavern at tlio 
great fire of London, Pontack, whoso Chris- 
tian name is unknown, opened a new tavern 
in Abchurch Lane, Lombard Street, and, 
taking his father's portrait os the sign, called 
itthePontack’sHead, Hisfather was owner, 
as Evelyn tells us, of the excellent vineyards 
of Pontaq and Obrien [Haut Brion P], and 
the choice Bordeaux wmes which Pontack 
was able to supply largely contributed to the 
success of his house, which sooms to liavo 
occupied part of the site (16 and 17 Lombard 
Street) where Messrs. Roberts, Lubbock, & 
Co.’s bank now stands (Journal of the In- 
stitute of Bankers, May 1880, vii. 822, ‘ Some 
Account of Lombard Street,’ by F. G. H, 
Price), The sito cannot have been the same 
as that of Lloyd's coffee-house, for Pontack’e 
and Lloyd’s flourished at the same period. 

Pontack’s became the most faSiionable 
eating-house in London, and there the Royal 
Society Club dined annually until 1740. On 
13 July 1683 Evelyn wrote in his ‘Diary: ’ 
‘I had this day much discourse with Mon- 
sieur Pontaq, eon to the famous and wise 
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prime president of Bordeaux, ... I think I 
may truly say of him, -what was not so truly 
said of St. Paul, that much learning had 
made him mad. He had studied well in phi- 
losophy, but chiefly the rabbines, and was 
exceedingly addicted to cabalistical fancies, 
an eternal hablador [babbler], and half dis- 
tracted by reading abundance of the extra- 
vagant Eastern Jews, He spake all lan- 
guages, was very rich, had a handsome per- 
son, and was well bred, about 40 years of age.’ 
These accomplishments are not usually ex- 
pected of a successful eating-liouse proprietor. 
Ten years later (30 Nov. 1693) Evelyn, speak- 
ingof the Royal Society, says : ‘We all dined 
at Pontae’s as usual;’ and in 1099 he ‘there 
met at dinner Bentley, Sir Christopher Wren, 
and others.' The eating-house and the wine 
named Pontack are mentioned in Montagu 
and Prior's * The Hind and Panther trans- 
vers’d ’ (1087), audin South erne’s ‘ The Wives’ 
Excuse’ (1692). In 1697 Misson (Travels, 
p. 146) said: ‘Those who would dine atone or 
two guineas per head are handsomely accom- 
modated at our famous Pontack's; rarely and 
difficultly elsewhere.’ On 17 Aug. 1695 Nar- 
cissus Luttrell records (Brief Relation of 
State Affairs, iii. 613) that Pontack, ‘ who 
keeps the great eating-house in Abchuroh 
Lane,’ had been examined before the lord 
mayor for spreading a report that the king 
was missing, and had given bail. 

Tom Brown speaks of ‘ a guinea’s worth 
of entertainment at Pontack's,’ and the* mo- 
dish kickshaws ’ to be found there are men- 
tioned in the prologue to Mrs. Centime's 
‘Love's Contrivance.’ In the same year 
(1703) Steele (Lying Lover, i. 1) makes 
Latine say, ‘I defy Pontack to have prepared 
a better [supper] o’ the sudden.' In ‘Reflec- 
tions ... on the vice and Pollies of the Age,’ 
part iii. (1707), there is a description of a 
knightedfopdining atPontack’s, at disastrous 
expanse, on P ranch ragouts and unwholesome 
wine. On 16 Aug. 1711 Swift wrote : * I was 
this day in the city, and dined at Pontack’s. 
. , , Pontack told us, although his wine was 
so good, he sold it cheaper than others — he 
took but seven shillings a flask. Are not these 
pretty rates?’ On 25 Jan. 1713 ‘ the whole 
club of whig lords ’ dined at Pontack's, and 
Swift was entertained there by Colonel Cle- 
land on 30 March of that year. The house 
is mentioned in ' Mist's Journal’ for 1 April 
1721, where it is hinted that, through the 
losses arising from the ‘ South Sea Bubble,’ 
the brokers at the Royal Exchange went to 
a chop-house instead of to Poutacks, and tkat 
the J ewe and directors no longer boiled West- 
phalia hams in champagne and burgundy. In 
1722 Macky (Journey through England, 1 . 176) 


spoke of Pontack’s,* from whose name ihebest 
French clarets are called so, and where you 
may bespeak a dinner from four or five shil- 
lings a head to a guinea, or what sum you 
please.’ Pontack’s guinea ordinary, according 
to the ‘ Metamorphosis of the Town ’ (1780), in- 
cluded* a ragoutof fatted snails’ and'chicltens 
not two hours from the shell.’ 

It is not known when Pontack died, hut 
in 1786 the house was kept by a Mrs. Susan- 
nah Austin, who married William Pepys, a 
banker in Lombard Streot. Pontack’s head 
is seen in some copies of plate iii. of Hogarth’s 
‘Rake’s Progress’ (Nichozs, Biographical 
Anecdotes of Hogarth, 1785, p. 214). 

[Wheatley and Cunuingham’s London Past and 
Present ; Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of 
Queen Anne, i. 186-7 ; Burn’s Descriptive Cata- 
logue of London Traders, Tavern, and Coffee- 
house Tokens, p. 13 ; Timbs’s Club Life in Lon- 
don, i. 68, ii. 130-1; Larwood and Rotten’s 
History of Signboards, 1887, pp. 93, 04 ; NoteH 
and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 376, 7th uer. ii. 296 ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. pt. ii. p. 364; 
Tatler, No. 131.] G. A. A. 

PONT L’EVEQTJE, ROGER of (d, 
1181). [Sea Rohes.] 

PONTON, MUNGO (1802-1880), pho- 
tographic inventor, only son of John Ponton, 
farmer, was horn at Balgreen, near Edin- 
burgh, on 23 Nov. 1802. He was admitted 
writer to the signet on 8 Deo. 1825, and 
was a founder and subsequently secretary of 
the National Bank of Scotland. 

Ill-health caused him to relinquish his pro- 
fessional career, and he devoted his attention 
to science. On 29 May 1839 he communi- 
cated to the Society or Arts for Scotland 
'a cheap and simple method of preparing 
paper for photographic drawing in which the 
use of any salt of silver is dispensed with ’ 
(Rdin.New Phil. Journal, xxvii. 169). In this 
paper he announced the important discovery 
that the action of sunlight renders bichro- 
mate of potassium insoluble, a discovery 
which has had more to do with the produc- 
tion of permanent photographs than any 
other. It forms the basis of nearly oil the 
photo-mechanicolprocesses now in use. The 
developments of Ponton’s method are stated 
in ‘ Reports of the Juries of the Exhibition 
of 1832,’ class 14, p. 5. In 1849 he com- 
municated to the ‘ Edinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal,’ xxxix. 270, an account of 
a method of registering the hourly varia- 
tions of the thermometer by means of photo- 
graphy. A list of his papers, which mainly re- 
late to optical subjects, iain the* Royal Society 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers.’ fie became 
fellow of the Royal Sooiety of Edinburgh 
in 1834. He died at Clifton on 3 Aug. 1880. 
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[Vuthoritirs eite<l, and Hiotograpbie News, 
20 Aim 1880, pp. 402-3; Proceedings of the 
P.rv il 'Society of Edinlurph, xt. 100; List, of 
Meml era of the Society of Wi iters to the Signet, 
p. 168] R. B. P. 

POOLE, ARTHUR WILLIAM (1852- 
1885;, missionary bUhop, the son of Thomas 
Francis and Jane Poole, was born at Shrews- 
1 nry 011 (3 Aug. 1852, and educated at 
Shrewsbury school. At the age of seventeen 
he proceeded toWorcester College, Oxford, at 
Michaelmas 18C9, and took a third class in 
classical moderations in 1871, and a third 
class in the final classical school in 1873. He 
graduated B.A. in 1873, M.A. in 18/C, and 
D.D. in 1833. On leaving Oxford Poole be- 
came a tutor. Afterwards he thought of 
medicine as a profession; bnt in 1876, 
having abandoned a leaning towards the Ply- 
mouth brethren, he was ordained deacon, 
and licensed to the curacy of St. Aldate’a, 
Oxford Early in boyhood Poole had wished 
tj be a miwionary, and the old desire was 
renewed in March 1876 by an appeal for 
men to aid in educational work at Masuli- 
nfam. After some hesitation, Poole offered , 
imself to the Church Missionary Society on 
20 June 1876. He was accepted, and sailed 
fur India in October 1S77. At Masulipatam, 
Poole threw himself into the work of the 
Noble High School, fostered the growth of 
Christian" literature in the vernacular, and 
made many Mends among the educated 
natives. Early in 1879 signs of consumption 
showed themselves in Poole, and, after twice 
■risking the Neilgherry hills, he was in- 
valided home in June 1880. There was 
little prospect of hia being able to return to 
India, and he resigned in October 1882. At 1 
the anniversary meeting of the Church Alia- 1 
sionary Society in May 1883 a speech by 
Poole attracted the attention of the arch- 
bishop of Cant erhuiy, who offered him the m is- 
sionary bishopric in Japan which it had just 
been resolved to establish. After much hesi- 
tation and reassuring reports from the medi- 
cal board, Poole accepted the offer, and was 
consecrated at Lambeth on St. Luke’s day 
18R3, ne was warmly received in Japan, 
and at once began to visit the chief mis- 
sionaiy stations in his diocese. But, his 
health failing, he spent the winter of 1884- 
1885 in California. He did not recover, but 
returned to England, and died at Shrews- 
bury on 14 July 1885. Poole married, in 
1877, Sarah Ann Pearson , who survived lnm, 
and by her he had issue. 

[Record, 17 July 1885 ; Church Missionary 
InfdligeTKvr, Ncvember 1885; private informa- 
tion.] A. R. B. 


POOLE, GEORGE AYLIFFE (1809- 
1883], divine and author, was born in 1800, 
and educated at Cambridge, where he was a, 
scholar of Emmanuel College, lie graduated 
B.A. in 1831, and proceeded M.A. in 1838 
(Litaud, Grad. Can talr. p. 415). lie took holy 
orders in 1832, and was curate successively of 
Twickenham, of St. John the Evangelist, 
Edinburgh, and of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, 
On 16 March 1839 he was appointed perpetual 
I curate of St. James’s, Leecls (Foster, Iadov 
Enel. p. 142]. In 1843 he was prosentod 1 o the 
viearageofWelford, Northamptonshire, which 
he held until, in 1870, he was presented by t lm 
bishop of Peterborough to the rectory of Win- 
wick, noav Rugby, in the same comity. 1 To 
acted for a few years as rural dean of tlio dis- 
trict. lie died at Winwick 25 Sopt. 1883, 
having married a daughter of Jonathan Wilks 
of St. Ann’s, Burley. 

He was a strong high churchman ; but tho 
work of his life was to promote the revival of 
Gothic architecture, and, next to John Ilenry 
Parker and M. II. Blo.mm, he was tho most 
prominent among the literary advocates of 
this movement. He was, besides, a prolific 
writer on other subjects. His works, exclud- 
ing various sermons and tracts, wero : 1. ‘ Tho 
Exile’s Return; or a Cat’s. Tourney from Glas- 
gow to Edinburgh,’ a tale for children, Edin- 
burgh, 1837, 12mo. 2. ‘ The Testimony of St, 
Cyprian against Romo,’ London, i 838, 8vo. 

3. ‘ The Anglo-Catholic Use of Two Lights 
upon tho Altar, for the signification that 
Christ is the very true Light of tho World, 
stated and defended,’ London, 1810, 8vo. 

4. ‘ The Life and Times of St. Cyprian,’ Ox- 
ford, 1840, 8vo. 6. ‘On tho present. Slate 
of Parties in the Church of England, with 
especial reference to the alleged tendencies 
of the Oxford School to the Doctrines and 
Communion of Rome,’ London, 1811, 8vo. 

6. ‘The Appropriate Character of Church 
Architecture,’ Leeds, 1842, 8vo ; reissuod in 
1845 as‘ Churches: their Structure, Arrange- 
ment, and Decoration,’ London, 12mo. 

7. ‘ Churches of Yorkshire/ described nnd 
edited (with others), 1842, 8vo. 8. ‘A His- 
tory of the Church in America ’ (part of vol. 
ii. of ‘The Christian’s Miscellany’), Leeds, 
1812, 8vo. 9. ‘A History of England, from 
the First Invasion by the Romans to tho 
Accession of Queen Victoria,’ London, 1814- 
1845, 2 vols. 12mo. 10. ‘ The Ohuvelios of 
Scarborough, Filey, and tho Neighbourhood/ 
London, 1848, lOmo (in collaboration with 
J. W . Hngall). 11 . ‘ A History of Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture in England/ London, 1 848, 
8vo. 12. ‘ Sir Raoul de Broe and his Sou 
Tristram/ a tale of the twelfth century, 
London, 1819, IGmo, 13. 1 An historie/il 
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and descriptive Guide to York Cathedral ’ 
(•with Hugall), York, 1850, 8vo. 14. ‘ Archi- 
tectural, historical, and picturesque Illus- 
trations of the Chapel of St. Augustine, 
Skirlaugh, Yorkshire’ (edited by Poole), Hull, 
1856, 8vo. 16. ‘Diocesan History of Peter- 
borough,’ London, 1880, 8vo. 

[Times, 28 Sept. 1888; Guardian, 3 Oct. 
1883; Brit.Mus. Cat. ; Northamptonshire Notes 
and Queries, January 1884 ; Poole’s Works.] 

E. G. -TI. 

POOLE, JACOB (1774-1827), antiquary, 
son of Joseph Poola and his wife Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Jaoob Martin of Aghfad, eo. Wex- 
ford, was horn at Growtown, co. "Wexford, 
11 Feb. 1774. His parents were members 
of the Society of Friends, and he was seventh 
in descent from Thomas and Catherine Poole 
of Dortrope, Northamptonshire. Their son, 
Bichard Poole, came to Ireland with the 
parliamentary army in 1649, turned quaker, 
was imprisoned for his religion at Wex- 
ford and Waterford, and died in Wexford 
gaol, to which ho was committed for refusing 
to pay tithe in 1066. Jacob succeeded to 
the family estate of Growtown, in the parish 
of Taglimon, in 1800, and farmed hie own 
land. He studied the customs and language 
of the baronies of Bargy and Forth, on the 
edge of the former of which his estate lay. 
The inhabitants used to speak an old English 
dialect, dating from the earliest invasion of 
the country, and he collected the words and 
phrases of this expiring language from his 
tenants and labourers. This collection was 
edited by the Eev. William Barnes from 
the original manuscript, and published in 
1887 ae ‘ A Glossary, with some pieces of 
verse, of the old Dialect of the English Colony 
in the Baronies of Forth and Bargy.' The 
glossary contains oboutfifteenliundred words, 
noted with great fidelity. The dialect is now 
extinct, and this glossary, with a few words 
in Holinshed and somo fragments of verse, 
is its sole authentic memorial. Poole com- 
pleted the glossary and a further vocabulary 
or gazetteer of the local proper names in the 
last five years of his life. He died 20 Nov. 
1827, ana was buried in the graveyard of the 
Society of Friends at Forest, co. Wexford. 
He married, 13 May 1813, Mary, daughter of 
Thomas and Deborah Sparrow of Holms- 
town, co. Wexford, and had three sons and 
three daughters. A poem in memory of Poole, 
called ‘The Mountain of Forth,’ by Bichard 
Davis Webb, who had known and admired 
him, was published in 1867, and it was owing 
to Mr. Webb’s exertions that the glossary 
was published. 

[Barnes’s edit, of a glossary of the old Dia- 
lect, London, 1887 ; Mary Leadbeuter's Biogra- 
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phical Notices of Members of the Soe. of Friends 
who were resident in Ireland, London, 1823 ; in- 
formation from his grandson, Benjamin Poole of 
Bnllybeg, eo. Wexford.] N. M. 

POOLE, JOHN (1780 P-1872), dramatist 
and miscellaneous writer, was bom in 1786, 
or, according to some accounts, in 1787. 
His dedications to his printed works prove 
him to have held some social position, and 
his success as a dramatist was pronounced 
in early life. On 17 June 1818, for the bene- 
fit of Mr. and Mrs. Liston, he produced at 
Drury Lane ‘Hamlet Travestie,’ in two acts, 
in which Mathews was the original Hamlet, 
Mrs. Liston Gertrude, and Liston Ophelia. 
This, written originally in three acts, was 
printed in 1810, and frequently reprinted. 
‘Intrigue,’ described as on interlude, followed 
at the some house on 26 March 1814, and was 
succeeded by ‘ Who’s Who, or the Double 
Imposture,’ on 15 Nov. 1816, a work earlier in 
date of composition. To Drury Lane he gave 
‘Simpson & Oo.,’ a comedy, on 4 Jan. 1823; 
‘Deaf os a Post,’ a farce, on 16 Feb. 1823; 

‘ The Wealthy Widow, or They’re both to 
blame,’ a comedy, on 29 Oct. 1827; ‘My 
Wifel What Wife?’ a farce, on 2 April 
1829; ‘Past and Present,’ a farce, and 
‘Turning the Tables,’ a farce. To Covent 
Garden, ‘ A Short Deign and a Mercy one,’ 
a comedy in two acts, from the French, 
on 19 Nov. 1819; ‘Two Pages of Frede- 
rick the Great,’ a comedy in two acts, from 
the French, on 1 Dec. 1821 ; ‘ The Scape- 
Goat,’ a one-act adaptation of ‘Le Pr6- 
cepteur dans l’embarras,’ on 26 Nov. 1826 ; 

‘ Wife’s Stratagem,’ an adaptation of Shir- 
ley’s ‘Gamester,’ on 13 March 1827; and 
‘ More Frightened than Hurt.’ And to the 
Haymarket, ‘Match Making,’ a force, on 
26 Ang. 1821; ‘Married and Singlo,’ a 
comedy from the French, on 16 July 1824 ; 
‘’Twould puzzle a Conjuror,’ a farce, on 

11 Sept. 1824 ; ‘ Tribulation, or Unwelcome 
Visitors,’ a comedy in two acts, on 3 May 
1826; ‘Paul Pry,’ a comedy in three acts, 
on 18 Sept. 1826 ; ‘ ’Twixt the Cup and the 
Lip,’ a farce (Poole’s greatest success), on 

12 June 1826 ; ‘ Gudgeons and Sharks,’ 
comic piece in two acts, on 28 July 1827 ; 

‘ Lodgings for Single Gentlemen,’ a farce, on 
16 June 1829. 

In these pieces Charles Kemble, Liston, 
William Barren, and other actors advanced 
their reputation. Most, hut not all, of them 
were successful, and were transferred to 
various theatres. Genest almost invariably, 
while admitting the existence of some mem, 
says they were more successful than they 
deserved. Some of them remain unprinted, 
and others are included in the collections of 
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Lacy, Duncombe, and Dick. Other pieces 
to be found in tlie same publications are 
‘ The Hole in the Wall,’ ‘ A Soldier’s Court- 
ship/ ‘Match Making/ 'Fast and Present, 
‘Patrician and Parvenu/ Poole also pub- 
lished 'Byzantium, a Dramatic Poem, 
8vo ; ‘ Crotchets in the Air, or a Balloon 
Trip/ 8vo; ‘Christmas Festivities;’ ‘Comic 
Miscellany ‘Little Pedlington/ 2 vols. ; 
< Phineas Quiddy, or Sheer Industry/ S vols. ; 
‘ Sketches andBecollections/ 2 vols, ; ‘Village 
School improved, or Parish Education.’ 

In 1831 he was living at Windsor, For 
many years, near the middle of the century, 
Poole resided in Paris, and. "was constantly 
seen at the Comfidie Franpaise. He was ap- 
pointed a brother of the Charterhouse, hut, 
disliking the confinement, threw up the posi- 
tion. Afterwards, through the influence of 
Charles Dickens, he obtained a pension of 
1001. a year, which he retained until his 
death. For the last twenty years of his 
life he dropped entirely out of recognition. 
He died at his residence in Highgate Road, 
Kentish Town, London, and was buried at 
Highgate cemetery on 10 Feb. 1872. He 
supplied in 1831 to the ‘New Monthly Maga- 
zine/ to which he was during many years an 
active contributor, what purported to be 
‘Notes for a Memoir/ This, however, is 
deliberately and amusingly illusive. A por- 
trait, prefiled to his 1 Sketches aud Recol- 
lections ’ (1836), shows a handsome, clear- 
cut, intelligent, and very gentlemanly face. 

[Private information ; Forster’s Life of 
Sickens; Letters of Dickens ; Genes t’s Account 
of the English Stage ; Poole’s Sketches and Re- 
coUectiens; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; London Catalogue 
of Books; Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors; 
Men of the Reign; Brewer’s Readers’ Handbook; 
Scott and Howard’s Life of E. L. Blanchard ; 
Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors, 1816; 
Daily Telegraph, 10 Feb. 1872; Era, 11 Fob. 
1872; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. vi. 372.1 

J. K. 

POOLE, JONAS (d. 1612), mariner, 
made a voyage to Virginia in 1607 in the 
employment of Sir Thomas Smythe [q, v.1 
In 16l0 he commanded the Amity, set forth 
by the Muscovy Company ‘for a northern 
discovery/ which sailed in company with the 
Lioness, commanded hv Thomas Edge, under 
orders for Cherry Island and the whale 
fishery. In May the Amity made Spits- 
bergen, which Poole named Greenland, and 
continued on the coast during the summer, 
examining the harbours and killing morses, 
With the blubber of which they filled up, 
and so returned to England, carrying also 
the horn of a narwhal, or ‘ sea-unicorn/ In 
Mil, again in company with Edge in the 


Mary Margaret, which was to fish 'near 
Greenland,’ Poole sailed in the Elizabeth of 
sixty tons burden, with instructions from 
Smythe ' to see if it were possible to pass 
firom “ Greenland ” towards the pole/ Ac- 
cordingly, parting from Edge near Spits- 
bergen, he stood to the north, hut in lat. 80° 
he fell in with the impenetrable ice-field, 
which he skirted towards the west, never 
finding an opening, till he estimated that ho 
must be near Hudson's Ilold with Hope on 
the east coast of Greenland. A westerly 
wind then carried him back to Cherry 
Island, where, through July, tlioy killed 
some two hundred morses, and filled up the 
Elizabeth with' their fat hides and teeth/ On 
26 July Edge and most of tlio men of the 
Mary Margaret arrived with the news that 
their ship had been wrecked in Foul Sound, 
now known as Whale’s Bay (Nordeuskjold, 
1861-4). Edge ordered a great part 0 / the 
Elizabeth’s cargo to be landed, and the vessel 
went to Foul Sound to ship aB much of the 
Mary Margaret’s oil as possible. There the 
ship, owing to her lightness after her cargo 
was removed, filled and went down ; Poole 
escaped with difficulty, with many broken 
bones. They afterwards got a passage to 
England in the Hopewell of Hull, which 
Edge chartered to carry home the oil. In 
1612 Poole again went to Spitsbergen, hut 
apparently only for the fishing, and, having 
killed a great many whales, brought home n 
full cargo. Shortly after his return he was 
‘ miserably and basely murdered betwixt 
Ratcliffs and London.’ 

[Brown’s Genesis of the United , 8111 ( 08 ; Pur- 
chas his Pilgrimes, iii. 404, 711, 718.] 

J. If. L. 

POOLE, JOSHUA (jl. 1640), was ad- 
mitted a subsizar at Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
on 17 Jan. 1682, and was placed under tlio 
tuition of Barnabas Oley. He graduated 
M.A., and for some time had charge of a 
private school kept in the house of one 
Francis Atkinson at Hadley, near Barnet in 
‘ Middlesex/ as he desoribos it in ‘ The Eng- 
lish Parnassus/ Poole, who died heforolC67, 
ublished: ‘The English Accidence, or n 
hort and Easy Way for the more Spoody 
Attaining to the Latins Tongue/ 4to, 1646; 
reprinted 1666, and, with a slightly different 
title, 1070. ‘.The English Parnassus, or a 
Halpoto English Poesie/8vo, 1067 (reprinted 
1677), though a posthumous publication, has 
a dedication to Francis Atkinson, in whose 
house it was compiled, signed by Poole, 
who has also prefixed ton pages of verso ad- 
dressed to ‘the hopeful young gentleman his 
scholars,’ 
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He also -wrote and prepared for publica- 
tion a work on English rhetoric, but it does 
not appear to have been printed. 

[Information kindly supplied by tbs master 
of Clare College ; the English Parnassus ; Addit. 
MS. 24491, f. 325.] G-. T. D. 

POOLE, MARIA (1770 f-1833), vocalist. 
[See Dickons.] 

POOLE or POLE, MATTHEW (1624- 
1679), biblical commentator, son of Francis 
Pole, was born at York in 1624. His father 
was descended from the Poles or Pools of 
Spinkhill, Derbyshire ; his mother was a 
daughter of Alderman Toppims of York. He 
was admitted at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, on 2 July 1645, his tutor being John 
Worthington, D.D. Having graduated B, A. 
at the beginning of 1649, he succeeded 
Anthony Tuckney, D.D., in the sequestered 
rectory of St. Michael-le-Querne, then in the 
fifth classis of the London province, under 
the parliamentary presbyterianism. This was 
his only preferment. He proceeded M.A. in 
1652. "Two years later he published a small 
tract against John Biddle [q. v.] On 14 J uly 
1657 he was one of eleven Cambridge gra- 
duates incorporated M.A. at Oxford on 
occasion of the visit of Richard Cromwell 
ob chancellor. 

Li 1658 Poole published a scheme for a 
permanent fund out of which young men of 
promise were to be maintained during their 
university course, with a view to the ministry. 
The plan was approved by Worthington and 
Tuckney, and had the support also of John 
Arrowsmith, D.D. [q.v.], Ralph Cudworth 
[q. v.], William Dillingham, D.D. [q. v.],and 
Benjamin Whichcote. About 9007 wasraised, 
and it appears that William Sherlock, after- 
words dean of St. Paul’s, received assistance 
from this fund during bis studies at Potor- 
bouse, Cambridge, till 1600, when he gra- 
duated B.A. The Restoration brought the 
scheme to an end. 

Poole was a jure divina presbyterion, and 
an authorised defender of the views on ordi- 
nation of the London provincial assembly, 
as formulated by William Blaokmore [q. v.] 
Subsequently to the Restoration, in a sermon 
(26 Ang. 1660) before the lord mayor (Sir 
Thomas Aleyn) at St. Paul's, he endeavoured 
to make a stand for simplicity of public 
worship, especially deprecating 1 curiosity of 
voice and musical sounds in churches.’ On 
the passing of the Uniformity Act (1662) he 
resigned bus living, and was succeeded by 
R. Booker on 29 Aug. 1682. His ‘ Vox Ola- 
mantis’ gives his view of the ecclesiastical 
situation. Though he occasionally preached 


and printed a few tracts, he made no attempt 
to gather a congregation. He had a patri- 
mony of 1007 a year, on which he lived, 
lie was one of those who presented to the 
king ‘ a cautious and moderate thanksgiving’ 
for the indulgence of 15 March 1672, and 
hence were offered royal bounty. Burnet 
reports, on Stillingfleet’s authority, that Poole 
received for two yeais a pension of 507 
Early in 1676 he entered with Baxter into 
a negotiation for comprehension, promoted 
by Tillotsou, wbioh came to nothing. Ac- 
cording to Henry Sampson, M.D. [q. v.], Poole 
‘ first set on foot ’ the provision for a noncon- 
formist ministry and day-school at Tunbridge 
Wells, Rent. 

On the s uggestion of William Lloyd (1627- 
1717) [q. v.j, ultimately bishop of Worcester, 
Poole undertook the great work of his life, 
the * Synopsis ’of the criticallabours of biblical 
commentators, He began the compilation 
in 1666, and laboured at it for ten years. 
TTia plan, was to rise at three or four m the 
morning, take a raw egg at eight or nine, and 
another at twelve, and continue at bis studies 
till late in the afternoon. The ovening he 
spent at some friend’s house, very frequently 
that of Henry Asburat [q. v.], where ‘ he 
would be exceedingly but innocently merry,’ 
although he always ended the day in ‘ grave 
and serious discourse,’ which he ushered in 
with the words, ‘ Now let us call for a reckon- 
ing.’ The prospectus of Poole’s work bore 
the names of eight bishopB (beaded by Morley 
and Hacket) and five continental scholars, 
besides other divines. Simon Patrick (1020- 
1707) [q. v.], Tillotson, and Stillingfleet, with 
four laymen, acted as trustees of the subscrip- 
tion money . A patent for the work was ob- 
tained on 14 Oct. 1667. The first volume was 
ready for the press, when difficulties were 
raised by Cornelius Bee, publisher of the 
‘ Critici Sacri 1 (I860, fol., nine vols.),who ac- 
cused Poole of invading his patent, both by 
citing authors reprinted in his collection, and 
bv injuring bis prospective sales. Poole had 
offered Bee a fourth share in the property 
of the 1 Synopsis,’ but this was declined. 
After pamphlets had been written and legal 
opinions taken, the matter was referred to 
Henry Pierrepont, marquis of Dorchester 
[q. v.], and Arthur Anuesley, first earl of 
Anglesey fa. v.], who decided in Poole’s 
favour. Bee’s name appears (1669) among 
the publishers of the 1 Synopsis,’ which was 
tohavebeenc ompleted in three folio volumes, 
but ran to five. Pour thousand copies were 
printed, and quickly disposed of. The merit 
of Poole’s work depends partly on its wide 
range, as a compendium of contributions to 
textual interpretation, partly on the rare skill 
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•sriiich condenses into brief, crisp notes the 
substance of much laboured comment. Rab- 
binical sources and Roman catholic com- 
mentators are not neglected ; little is taken 
from Calvin, nothing from Luther. The 
« Synopsis’ being in Latin for scholars, Poole 
began a smaller series of annotations in Eng- 
lish, and reached Isaiah lviii. : the work was 
completed by others (the correct list is given 
inCiiAirr). 

In his depositions relative to the alleged 
• popish plot* (September 1678), Titus Oates 
[q. v.] had represented Poole as marked for 
assassination, in consequence of his tract 
(1066) on the * Nullity of the Romish Faith,’ 
Poole gave no credit to this, till he got a 
scare on returning one eveningfromAsbuist’s 

house in company with Josian Chorley [q. v.] 
"When they reached the ‘passage which goes 
from Clerkenwell to St. John's Court,’ two 
men stood at the entrance one cried ‘ Here 
he is,’ the other replied ‘ Let him alone, for 
there i q somebody with him.’ Poole made 
up his mind that, but for Chorley’s presence, 
he would have been murdered. This, at any 
rate, is Chorley’s story. He accordingly left 
England, and settled at Amsterdam. Here 
he died on 12 Oct., new style, 1670. A 
suspicion arose that he had been poisoned, 
hut it rests on no better ground than the 
wild terror inspired by Oates’s infamous 
fabrications. He was buried in a vault of 
the English presbyterian church at Amster- 
dam. His portrait was engraved by R. White. 
His wife, whose maiden name is not known, 
was buried on 11 Aug. 1668 at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, Stillingfleet preaching the funeral 
sermon. He left a eon, who died in 1697. 
The commentator spelled his name Poole, 
and in Latin Polus. 

He published: 1. ‘ The Blasphemer slain 
with the Sword of the Spirit or a Plea for 
the Godhead of the Holy Spirit ■ . . against 
. . . Biddle,’ &c., 1064, 12mo. 2. * Quo War- 
ranto ; or an Enquiry into the . . . Preach- 
ing of . . . Unordained Persons,’ &c., 1668, 
4to (this was probably written earlier, as it 
was drawn up by the appointment of the 
London provincial assembly, which appears 
to have held no meetings after 1665 ; Wood 
mentions an edition, 1669, 4to). 8. ‘ A Model 
for the Maintaining of Students ... at the 
University. . . in order to the Ministry,’ &c., 
1668, 4to. 4. ‘A Letter from a London 
Minister to the Lord Fleetwood,’ 1669, 4to 
(dated 18 Dec.) 6. ‘Evangelical Worship 
is Spiritual Worship,’ &c., 1660, 4to; with 
tide 1 A Reverse to Mr. Oliver's Sermon of 
Spiritual Worship,’ &e., 1698, 4to. 6. ‘Vox 
Clamantis in Deserto,’ &c., 1606, 8vo (in 
Latin). 7. ‘The Nullity of the Romish 


Faith,’ &c., Oxford, 1666, 8vo (Wool); 
Oxford, 1667, 12mo. 8. ‘A Dialogue be- 

tween a Popish Priest and an English Pro- 
testant,’ &c., 1667, 8vo, often reprinted ; re- 
cent editions are, 1840, 12mo (edited by Peter 
Hall [q. v.J) ; 1860, 12mo (edited by John 
Gumming [q.v.]) 9. ‘ Synopsis Criticorum 

aliorumqne Sacra Scriptures Interpretum,’ 
&e., vol.i., 1669, fol.; voL ii., 1671, fol. ; vol. 
iii., 1673, fol. ; vol. iv., 1674, fol. ; vol. v., 
1876, fol.; 2nd edit., Frankfort, 1678, fol., 6 
vols. ; 3rd edit.,Utreeht, 1684-6, fol., 6 vols, 

i edited by John Leusden) ; 4th edit., Frank- 
ort, 1694, 4to, 6 vols. (with life) ; 6th edit., 
Frankfort, 1709-12, fol., 6 vols. (with com- 
ment on the Apocrypha). The ‘Synopsis’ 
was placed on the Roman Index by docree 
dated 21 April 1693. 10. ‘A Seasonable 
Apology for Religion,’ &c., 1678, 4to. Pos- 
thumous were 11. ‘ His late Sayings a little 
before his Death,’ &c. [1679], broadsheet. 
12. * Annotations upon the Holy Biblo,’ &c., 
1688-6, fol., 2 vols. ; often reprinted ; Inst 
edit. 1840, 8vo, 8 vols. Four of his sermons 
are in the ‘ Morning Exercises,’ 1060-76, 4to. 
He had a hand in John Toldervy's ‘ The Foot 
out of the Snore,’ 1666, 4to (a tract against 
quakers) ; he subscribed the epistle commen- 
datory prefixed to Christopher Love’s pos- 
thumous ‘ Sinner’B Legacy,’ 1067, 4to ; he 
wrote a preface and memoir for the posthu- 
mous sermonB (1677) of JamesNalton [q. v.]j 
also elegiac verses in memory of Jacob Stock, 
Rickard Vines, and Jeremy Whitaker. 

[Calamy’s Account, 1713 , pp. 14 seq, ; Calamy’s 
Continuation, 1727 , i. 16 seq. ; Wood’s Fasti 
(Bliss), ii. 205 ; Reliquiae BaxLevianio, 1006 , iii. 
167 ; Burnet's Own Tima, 1724 , i. 308 ; Birch’s 
Life of Tillotson, 1763 , pp. 87 seq.; Granger's 
Biogr. Hist, of England, 1779 , iii. 311 ; Pack’s 
Desiderata Guriosn, 1779 , ii. 646 ; Chulinors’a 
General Biogr. Diet., 1810 , xxv. 164 seq.; 
Glaire's Dictionnaire Universe! dns Sciences Ec- 
eleainstiquea, 1868 , ii. 1816 ; extract from Samp- 
son’s Day-book, in Christian Reformer, 1862 , p. 
247 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1891 , iii. 1176.1 

A. G. 

POOLE, PAUL FALCONER (1807- 
1879), historical painter, fourth son of James 
Paul Poole, a small grocer, was horn at 4 8 Col- 
lege Street, Bristol, on 28 Deo. 1807. An 
elder brother, James Poole, a merchant, was 
mayor of Bristol in 1868-9, and chairman of 
the Taff Vale Railway Company, and of 
the Bristol Docks Committee. He died on 
24 Dec. 1872, aged 76. 
i Paul was baptisedin St, Augustine's Ohiireh 
in that city on 22 July 1810 by the names of 
Paul ‘Fawkner.’ He received little gonoral 
education, and as an artist was almost entirely 
self-taught, to which cause must be asoribed 
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the imperfect drawing that is observable in 
much of his work. He came to London early, 
and in 1830 exhibited at the .Royal Academy 
his first picture, ‘ The Well, a scene at N aples,’ 
but during the next seven years his name does 
not appear in the catalogues. He, however, 
contributed to the exhibitions of the Society 
of British Artists and of the British Institu- 
tion, and from 1833 to 1835 appears to have 
been living at Southampton. In 1837 he sent 
to the Royal Academy ‘Farewell I Fare- 
well ! ’ and was afterwards an almost constant 
contributor to its exhibitions. ‘The Emi- 
grant’s Departure ’ appeared at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1838, and was followed in 1810 by 
‘The Recruit’ and ‘Hermann and Dorothea 
at the Fountain, 1 in 1841 by ‘ By the Rivers 
of Babylon,’ a work of fine poetic feeling, and 
in 1842 by ‘ Tired Pilgrims ’ and 1 Margaret 
alone at the Spinning-Wheel.’ All these 
works were idyllic, but in 1843 lie attracted 
much notice by his highly dramatic picture 
of ‘ Solomon Eagle exhorting the people to 
Repentance during the Plague of the year 
1665/ a subject taken from Defoe’s ‘History 
of the Plague/ and described by Redgrave 
as representing ‘the wild enthusiast, almost 
stark naked, calling down judgment upon the 
stricken city, the pan of burning charcoal 
upon his head throwing a lurid light around/ 
The Hevwood gold medal of the Royal Man- 
chester Institution was awarded to him for 
this picture in 1845. He also, in 1843, sent 
to the Westminster Hall competition a 
spirited cartoon, the subject of which was 
‘The Death of King Lear/ In 1844 ho sent 
to the academy ‘ The Moors beleaguered by 
the Spaniards in the city of Valencia, ’ and in 
1846 ‘The Visitation and Surrender of Syon 
Nunnery.’ He was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1846, and in 1847 gained 
a prize of 300/. in the Westminster Hall com- 
petition for his cartoon of ‘ Edward’s Genero- 
sity to the People of Calais during the Siege 
of 1346.’ His subsequent contributions tothe 
Royal Academy included, in 1848, ‘Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, and Arietta ; ’ in 1849, 
a picture in three compartments, containing 
scenes from Shakespeare's ‘ Tempest ; ’ in 
1860, ‘The Messenger announcing to Job the 
L'ruption of the Sabeeans and the Slaughter 
of the Servants/ a work which has been de- 
scribed as ‘ a painted poem not unlike Mr. 
Browning's verse and in 1851 ‘The Goths 
in Italy/ now in the Manchester Art Gallery. 
These were followed by ‘The May Queen pre- 
paring for the Dance’ and ‘Marina singing to 
her father Pericles/ in 1852 ; * The Song of 
the Troubadour/ in 1864 ; ‘ The Seventh 
Day of the Decameron : Philomena’s Song/ 
in 1866 ; ‘ The Conspirators — the Midnight 


Meeting/ in 1866 ; ‘A Field Conventicle/ in 
1857 ; ‘ The Last Scene in King Lear (The 
Death of Cordelia)/ in 1858, now in the 
South Kensington Museum ; and ‘ The Es- 
cape of Glaueus and lone, with the blind girl 
Nydia, from Pompeii/ in 1860. In 1861 
Poole was elected a royal academician, and 
presented as his diploma work ‘Remorse.’ 
His later works include the ‘ Trial of a Sor- 
ceress — the Ordeal by Water/ 1862; ‘Light- 
ing the Beacon on the coast of Cornwall at the 
appearance of the Spanish Armada/ 1864 j 
‘Before the Cave of Belarius/ 1860 ; ‘The 
Spectre Huntsman/ 1870 ; ‘ Guiderius and 
Arviragus lamenting the supposed death of 
Imogen,’ 1871 ; ‘The Lion in the Path,’ 1873; 
‘ Ezekiel's Vision/ 1876, bequeathed by him 
to the National Gallery, but not a good 
example of his powers; ‘The Meeting of 
Oberon and Titania/ 1876; ‘The Dragon’s 
Cavern/ 1877 ; ‘ Solitude/ 1878 ; and ‘May 
Day ’ and ' Imogen before the Cave of Bela- 
rius/ 1879. These were his last exhibited 
works, and were typical examples of his 
idyllic and dramatic styles. His pictures owo 
much of then’ effect to his fine feeling for 
colour, the keynote of which was a tawny 
gold. He was elected a member of the Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water-Colours in 1878. 
Two of his drawings are in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Twenty-six of his works 
were exhibited at the winter exhibition of 
the Royal Academy in 1884, together with a 
portrait-sketch by Frank Holl, R.A. 

Poole, who was a painter of great poetic 
imagination and dramatic power, died at his 
residence, Uplands, Hampstead, on 22 Sept. 
1879, and was buried in Highgate cemetery. 
In manner unassuming, he was, in person, tall 
and spare, with grey eyes and a short heard. 
He married Hannah, widow of Francis Danby 
[q, v.], A.R, A., who also in early life resided 
in Bristol, and whose son, Thomas Danby, 
lived much with Mm. 

[Athenseum, 1879, ii. 408 ; Art Journal, 1870, 
pp, 203, 278 ; Encyclopaedia Britannieu, 0th 
edit. 1876-89, six. 401 ; Redgraves’ Century of 
Painters of the English School, 1800, p. 367 ; 
Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1830- 
1879; British Institution Exhibition Catalogues 
(Living Artists), 1830-42 ; Exhibition Catalogues 
of the Society of British Artists, 1830-41 ; 
Graves's Dictionary of Artists, 1700-1880; 
information kindly communicated by Mr. H. B. 
Bowles of Clifton, and Mr. W. George of Bristol, 
and by Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B.] R. E. G. 

POOLE, REGINALD STUART (1832- 
1896), archaeologist and orientalist, bom in 
London on 27 Feb. 1882, was the younger 
son of the Rev. Edward Richard Poole, M. A., 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and Sophia Poole 
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f q. T.lsiitei of Edward ‘WilHam.Lane [q. y,] 
From July 1842 to October 1849helived with 
his mother and her brother at Cairo, where 
his education was directed by Lane and by 
the Rev. G. S. Cautley. He began very early 
to devote himself to the study of ancient 
Egypt, made minute researches in private 
collections of antiquities at Cairo ana Alex- 
andria, and twice ascended the Kile for 
the purpose of studying the monuments.. The 
fruit of these labours was seen in a series of 
articles contributed, before he was seventeen, 
to the ‘Literary Gazette,’ and republished in 
1851 under the title of ‘.Horae ^EgyntiacsB, 
or the Chronology of Ancient Egypt, at the 
instance of Algernon Percy, fourth duke, of 
Northumberland [q. v.l By the duke's in- 
fluence he was admitted as an assistant in the 
department of antiq uitie s in the British Mu- 
seum, 26 Feb. 1852. When that department 
was rearranged in its present subdivisions, 
he was assigned to the new department of 
coins and medals, of which he became assis- 
tant keeper in July 1866, and keeper, 29 Oct. 
1870. 

Poole’s work as head of the coin deport- 
ment is specially memorable for the initiation 
and superintendence of a system of scientific 
catalogues. While keeper he edited and 
collated thirty-five volumes, four of which 
and part of a fifth he wrote himself: viz. 
(in the ‘ Catalogue of Greek Coins),’ ‘ Italy,’ 
1873; part of ‘ Sicily,’ 1876 ; ‘ Ptolemaic Kings 
of Egypt,’ 1883 ; and ‘ Alexandria,’ 1892 ; 
and m the oriental series, ‘ Shahs of Persia/ 
1887. During his administration&new feature 
was introduced in the exhibition of electro- 
types of select Greek coins and English and 
Italian coinsand medals in the Museum public 
galleries, for which ‘ G uides ’ were written by 
members of his staff; and a plan was carried 
out of exposing to public view successive 
portions ot the original coin collections. By 
these methods, as well as by frequent lec- 
tures and by a vast amount of individual 
instruction freely given to numerous students, 
he did much to encourage the study of numis- 
matics and medallic art, while inspiring his 
assistants with on exalted standard of learned 
work. Outside hi3 official work, he com- 
piled a laborious ‘ Catalogue of Swiss Coins ’ 
in the South Kensington Museum (1878), 
and wrote articles on Greek, Arabic, Persian, 
and other coins in the ‘ Numismatic Chronicle 
and in the 'transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature/ in some of which he was the 
first to point out the value of Greek coins 
in illustrating classical literature and plastic 
art (Fuetwaunglbb, Masterpieces of Greek 
Sculpture, ed. Sellers, 1894, p. 106). He also 
contributed an introductory essay to the 
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volume on * Coins and Medals/ edited by 
his nephew, S. Lane-Poole, in 1886. . During 
his keepership the department acquired the 
Wigan collection, the South Indian series of 
Sir Walter Elliot, and Sir Alexander Cun- 
ningham’s Bactrian cabinet, while it was 
owing to Poole’s negotiation that the collec- 
tions of the Bank of England and of the India 
Office were incorporated in the British 
Museum. 

On Egyptology Poole lectured and wrote 
frequently, and some of his essays were col- 
lected inl882, with the title ‘Oil ies of Egypt.’ 
He contributed numerous articles to Smith’s 
‘ Dictionary of the Bible ’ (1860 et seq.) ; wrote 
‘ Egypt,’ ‘ Hieroglyphics,’ 1 Numismatics,’ 
&c., for the eighth and ninth editions of the 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica;’ road papers on 
Egyptian subjects before the Royal Asiatic 
Society and the Royal Society of Literature ; 
and was an occasional reviewer in tlie ‘ Aca- 
demy.’ In 1809 hewas sent by tho trustees 
of the BritishMuseum to report on antiquities 
at Cyprus and Alexandria, and the result was 
the acquisition of the Lang and Harris collec- 
tions. In 1883-5 he was appointed to lecture 
on Greek, Egyptian, and medallio art to tho 
students of the Royal Academy, and in 1889 
he succeeded Sir Charles Newton as Y otos pro- 
fessor of archffiology at University College, 
where he converted what had hoen a spoeial 
chair of Greek archroology into a conlre for in- 
struction in a wide range of archaeological 
studies. Ilia own stimulating teaching of 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Arab art and anti- 
quities, end numismatics, was supplemented 
by the co-operation of specialists in other 
branches. In 1882 he joined Miss Amolia B. 
Edwards in founding tho Egypt Exploration 
Fund, to which he devoted most of his spare 
time and energy during his last twelve years, 
and of which he was honorary secretary and 
chief supporter until hie death. He also 
founded, m conjunction with Mr. Logros, in 
1884, the Society of English Medallists, in 
the hope of developing an improved stylo of 
medallic art. In 1870 hewas elect od a cor- 
respondent of the Acadtaie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres of the Froncli Institute, and 
in 1880 he received the honorary degree of 
LL.D, at Cambridge. In 1898, aftor forty- 
one years’ public service, he rolirod from the 
keepership of coins, and, having rosignod his 
professorship in 1894in consequence of fu iling 
health, died on 8 Feb. 1896 at West Kensing- 
ton. He married in 1861 Eliza Christina 
Forlonge,by whom he had four children, of 
whom three survived him. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Poole 
edited a shorL-lived magazine, the ‘ Monthly 
Review,’ 1850-7, to which ho was an oxten- 
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sire contributor; and wrote, in collaboration 
with bis mother, the descriptive letterpress of 
Frith’s ‘ Views in Egypt, Sinai, andPalestine.’ 

[Times, 0 Feb. 1895; AthenBBum, 16 Feb. 
1895; Lane-Poolo’s Life of E. W. Lane, pp. 111- 
121; information from F. A. Eaton, secretary of 
the Royal Academy; personal knowledge and 
private information.] 

POOLE, ROBERT (1708-1762), medical 
and theological writer, was born in 1708, 
but his parentage cannot be traced. Nearly 
all that can be found out about this singular 
man is derived from his own writings. He 
states that after studying some years in the 
[‘Congregational Fund” academy of arts 
and sciences under Professor Earnes [see 
Eambs, John], and attending some courses 
of anatomy under Dr. Nichols, professor of 
anatomy at Oxford, and of chemistry under 
Dr. Pemberton, professor of physic at Gresham 
College, he entered (2 March 1738) as a 
physician's pupil at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
where he followed the practice chiefly of 
Dr. Wilmot. His studies continued about 
three years, and in May 1741 he set out on 
a journey to France, his chief object being 
to obtain a degree in medicine from the uni- 
versity of Rlieims. On 16 July 1741, after 
one day’s examination in Latin, he received 
his diploma, and, having visited the hos- 
pitals in Paris and studied there, returned 
by way of Holland to his home at Isling- 
ton after three months’ absence. He would 
seem subsequently to have practised as a 
physician, for on the foundation of the Mid- 
dlesex Infirmary (afterwards the Middle- 
sex Hospital) in 1746 he became physician 
to the institution, but resigned in October 
1746, when the constitution of the infirmary 
was altered (see Euasmus Wilson, History 
of the Middlesex Hospital, 1846, pp. xiv, 3, 
182), lie was appointed in 1746 physician 
to the small-pox Hospital, which ho bad as- 
sisted to found, bat resigned this office in 
!748. 

Poole's medical career was not a long one, 
for in. October 1748 he embarked on a voyage 
to Gibraltar and the West Indies, chiefly, it 
would seem, for the sake of his health, and 
visited Barbados, Antigua, and other islands. 
In June 1749 he was attacked with fevor. 
nis diary, which is minutely kept, ends on 
6 July. He returned home, however, since 
ha was buried at Islington on 8 Juno 1762 
(Ltsons, Environs of London, 1796, iii. 168). 
The journals of this voyage were published 
after his death, under the title of ‘ The Bene- 
ficent Bee,’ with an anonymous preface which 
ends with these words : ‘ The present and 
eternal happiness of his fellow-creatures was 
his principal concern, and he spent his for- 


tune, his health, nay, even his life, in order 
to promote it.’ These words indicate Poole’s 
high character and aims. He was not only 
a physician, but a religious enthusiast, who, 
as a friend and follower of George Whitfield, 
was not ashamed of being called a methodist. 
During his hospital studies and on his travels 
he busied himself in religious exhortation 
and in distributing good books. Hie profes- 
sional life was too short to be productive. 
He was a most industrious student and an 
indefatigable taker of notes, but evidently 
by his private fortune independent of his pro- 
fession. He appears not to have been married, 
and never belonged to the College of Phy- 
sicians. His portrait, a mezzotint by J. Faber 
after Augustus Armstrong, is prefixed to bis 
first volume of travels. It gives his age, in 
1743, as thirty-five. 

Poole’s writings form two groups. The 
first group were published with the pseudo- 
nym of Theophilus Philanthropos. They are 
as follows, all being printed at London in 
8vo. The editions mentioned are those in 
the British Museum. 1. ‘A Friendly Cau- 
tion, or the first Gift of Theophilus Philan- 
thropos,’ 1740. 2. ‘ The Christian Muse, or 
Second Gift of Theophilus Philanthropos,’ 
2nd edit. 1740. This is in verse. 3. ‘The 
OhriBtian Convert, or the Third Gift of Theo- 
philus Philanthropos,’ 1740. 4. ‘A Token 
of Christian Love, or the Fourth Gift of 
Theophilus Philanthropos,’ 1740. 6. 'A 

Physical Vade-mecum, or Fifth Gift of Theo- 
philus Philanthropos,’ 1741. 6. ‘Seraphic 
Love tendered to the Immortal Soul, or 
the Sixth Gift of Theophilus Philanthro- 
pos,’ 4th edit. 1740. The first four ‘Gifts’ 
and the sixth are all of the same kind, 
being short books or tracts of an edifying 
and devotional character. They are adorned 
with extraordinary allegorical frontispieces, 
engraved on copper, in some of which the 
author’s portrait is introduced. These tracts 
were on sale at 8d. or Is. each, but were also 
to be bad, if desired, gratis, with a small 
charge for binding, beingevidentlymeantalso 
for private distribution. The fifth ‘Gift’ is 
entirely different. It contains a full de- 
scription of St. Thomas's Hospital in his time, 
its buildings, arrangements, and staff, with 
a complete copy of the 1 Dispensatory’ or 
pharmacopoeia of that hospital, as well as of 
those of St. Bartholomew’s and Guy’s Hos- 
pitals. Drawn up with great care, it is an 
important historical memorial of hospital 
affairs and medical practice in the eighteenth 
century. This also has, in some copies, a 
curious allegorical frontispiece, and in one 
copy we have found the portrait of the 
author. The authorship of these works is 
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established not only by the dedications and 
other personal details, but by allusions to 
them in the acknowledged works of the 
author. 

The works published in Poole’s own name 
are : 1. ‘ A Journey from London to France 
and Holland, or the Traveller’s Useful Vade- 
mecum, by R, Poole, Dr. of Physiok,’ vol. i. 
2nd edit. London, 1746; vol. ii. 1760. This 
work contains a minute journal of the au- 
thor’s travels, with interesting remarks on 
the Paris hospitals, freely interspersed with 
religious and moral reflections. The bulk 
is made out with a French grammar, a 
sort of gazetteer of Europe, and other infor- 
mation for travellers. 2. ‘The Beneficent 
Bee, or Traveller’s Companion: a Voyage 
from London to Gibraltar, Barbados, Anti- 
gua, &c., by R. Poole, M.D.,’ London, 1768. 
This is a traveller’s journal of tbe same 
character as tbe former. All Poole’s works 
display minute accuracy, a thirst for in- 
formation of all kinds, and a passion for sta- 
tistics, besides the personal characteristics 
already mentioned. 

[Poole’s Works ; cf. a fuller account of some 
of them by Dr. W. S. Church in St. Bartholo- 
mew^ Hospital Reports, xr. 270, and xxi. 232 ; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd aer. i. 77-] J. F. P. 

POOLE, SOPHIA (1804-1801), author 
of the ‘Englishwoman in Egypt,’ was the 
youngest child of the Rev. TheopMlus Lone, 
D.C.L., prebendary of Hereford, where she 
was boro on 16 Jan. 1804, and the sister of 
Edward "William Lane [q.v.] In 1829 she 
married Edward Richard Poole, M.A. of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, bamster-at-law, 
but recently admitted to holy orders, a 
notable book-collector and bibliographer, an 
intimate of Thomas Frognall Dibdin [q. v.], 
and anonymous author of ‘The Classical 
Collector’s Vade Mecum’ (1822). In 1842 
Mrs. Poole and her two sons accompanied 
her brother to Egypt, and lived in Cairo for 
seven years, where sue visited some of the 
barons of Mohammad ’Ali’s family, and ob- 
tained a considerable knowledge of domastio 
life in Mohammadan society, as yet but 
slightly modified by western influences. The 
results of her experiences were embodied in a 
series of letters, published, under the title of 
‘The Englishwoman in Egypt,’ in Knight’s 
weekly volumes (2 vols. IB®, and a second 
series forming vol. iii. 1846). The book sup- 
plies a true and simple picture of the life 
of the women of Egypt, together with his- 
torical notices of Cairo — these last were 

-CTl fWim T ana’s nn«-aa an.1 l'9Y;Red by him. 
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younger son, Reginald Stuart Poole £q. v.], 
in a series of descriptions of Frith's 1 Photo- 
graphic Views of Egypt, Sinai, and Pales- 
tine ’ (1860-1). After the early education of 
her children, her life was mainly devoted to 
her brother, Edward Lane, up) to liis death 
in 1876; and her last years were spent in her 
younger son’s house at the British Museum, 
where she died, 6 May 1891, at the age of 
eighty-seven. 

The elder sou, Edwaiuj Stanley Poole 
(18S0-18G7), was an Arabic scholar, and 
edited the new edition of his uncle Lano’s 
‘ Thousand and One Nights ’ (8 vols. 1869), 
and the fifth edition of ‘ The Modem Egyp- 
tians ’ (I860) ; he also wrote many articles 
for Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Biblo,’ besides 
contributing to tbe eighth edition of tlio ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,’ and occasionally to 
periodical literature. lie became chief clerk 
of the science and art department, and died 
prematurely on 12 March 1867, leaving two 
sons, Stanley Lane-Poole and Reginald L. 
Poole. 

[Private information.] 

POOLE, THOMAS (1766-1837), friend 
of Coleridge, eldest son of Thomas Poole, 
tanner, of Nether Stowey, Somerset, was 
born atNetlier Stowey on 14 November 1766. 
The father, a rough tradesman, brought up 
the eon to his own business, and thought 
book-learning undesirable. The younger 
Thomas was never sent to o good school, and 
resented his father’s system. lie managed 
to educate himself, and learnt French and 
Latin with the help, in later yoars, of a 
French emigrant priest. He stuck to his 
business not the less; and in 1790 was 
elected delegate by a meeting of tanners at 
Bristol, who wished to obtain from Pitt 
some changes in the duties affeoting the 
trade. He visited London on this errand in 
1791, and was afterwards engaged in pre- 
paring memorials to Pitt. About 1793 bo 
seems to have carried out a plan for improv- 
ing his knowledge of business by working 
as a common tanner in a yard near London. 
A story that while thus working ho mado 
acquaintance with Coleridge, thou in tbe 
dragoons, seems to bo inconsistent with 
dates (Sanefoee, Thomas Poole and his 
Friends ^ pp. 64, 70-84). Upon his father’s 
death m July 1796, Poole inherited tho 
business. He met Coleridge, probably for 
the first time, in 1794, and describes the 
‘Pantisocrocy ’ scheme. Poole wob a whig 
rather than a Jacobin, but sympathised with 
the revolution in its earlier phases. Cole- 
ridge and his friendB wore on the same Bide 
at this time. An intimacy soon began, and 
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in September 1795 Coleridge again visited 
Stowey, -when Poole wrote an enthusiastic 
copy of verses about his friend. Poole sup- 
ported the 1 Watchman ’ in 1796, in -which. 
Coleridge also published a paper of his 
upon the slave trade. He got up a small 
subscription of 40 1., which was presented 
to Coleridge on the failure of the periodical, 
and which was repeated in 1797. Poole 
found Coleridge a cottage at Nether Stowey 
at the end of 1796. He also became inti- 
mate with Thomas Wedgwood and his 
brothers, to whom he introduced Coleridge. 
A lifelong friendship with Sir Humphry 
Davy was another result of the same con- 
nections. The friendship with Coleridge 
continued after Coleridge’s voyage to Ger- 
many, and Mrs. Coleridge wrote annual 
letters to Poole for many years, showing 
her confidence in his continued interest. In 
October 1800 he wrote some letters upon 
• Monopolists and Farmers ’ which Coleridge 
published, with some alterations, in the 
‘ Morning Post,’ and which are reprinted in 
Coleridge's ‘Essays on his own Times’ (ii. 
413-66). In 1801 a slight tiff, arising from 
Poole’s unwillingness or inability to lend 
as much as Coleridge had asked, was 
smoothed over hy an affectionate letter from 
Coleridge on the death of Poole's mother. 
In 1807 Coleridge again visited Poole at 
Stowey after his return from Malta, when 
De Quincey, then making his first acquain- 
tance with Coleridge, also saw Poole. In 
1809 Poole advanced money for the * Friend,’ 
He corresponded with Coleridge occasionally 
in later years. He contributed to the 
support of Hartley Coleridge at Oxford, 
received him, during vacations, and look 
hie side in regard to the expulsion from 
Oriel. He saw Coleridge for the last time 
in 1834, and offered help for the intended 
biography. 

Coleridge’s correspondence shows that he 
thoroughly respected the kindness and 
common sense of Poole., who even ventures 
remarks upon philosophical questions. Al- 
though eelf-taught, Poole had made a good 
collection of hooks, and he was active in all 
local matters. He kept up a book sooiety ; 
was an active supporter of Sunday-schools, 
and formed a ‘Female Friendly Society.’ 
He was alsomuchinterestedin the poor laws, 
and in 1804 waB employed by John Pick- 
man [q. v.]in making an abstraot of returns 
ordered by the House of Commons from 
arish overseers (printed in May 1805). In 
805 Poole took into partnership Thomas 
Ward, who had been apprenticed to him hi 
3796, and to whom he left the charge of the 
business, occupying himself chiefly in farm- 


ing. Poole was a man of rough exterior, 
with a loud voice injured by excessive snuff; 
abnormally sharp-tempered and overbearing 
in a small society. His apology for call- 
ing a man a ‘fool’ ended, ‘ But how could 
you be such a damned fool P ’ He was, how- 
ever, heartily respected by all who really 
knew him ; a staunoh friend, and a sturdy 
advocate of liberal principles; straightfor- 
ward and free from vanity. He died ot 
pleurisy on 8 Sept. 1837, having been 
vigorous to the last. He never married, bnt 
was strongly attached to his niece, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of his brother Bichard, a 
doctor, who died in 1798, just at the time 
of her birth. Elizabeth was the ‘ E ’ of Mrs. 
Kemble’s ‘ Eecords of my Childhood,’ and 
married Archdeacon Sandford. 

[Thomas Poole and his Friends, by Mrs. Henry 
Sandford, 2 vols. 8vo, 1888; Life of Coleridge by 
J. Dykes Campbell.] L. S. 

POOR or PAUPER, HERBERT (d. 
1217), bishop of Salisbury, was son of Ri- 
chard of Ilchester, bishop of Winchester [see 
Riohabb] (Madox, Formulare Anglicanwn , 
pp. 47, 62). Richard Poor [q. v.], who suc- 
ceeded him as bishop of Salisbury, was his 
younger brother. Dr. Stubbs suggests that 
he was connected with Roger Poor [see 
Roam], and therefore also with Roger of 
Salisbury and Richard FitzNeale. Canon 
Rich Jones conjectured that Poore was in 
this case the equivalent not of ‘pauper,’ but 
of 1 pner ’ or the Norman ‘ poer,’ a knight or 
cadet of good family (cf. Anglo-Saxon ‘ cild ’). 
He has also pointed out that near Tarrant in 
Dorset, where Herbert’s brother Richard was 
bom, there are places called Poorstock and 
Poorton. 

Herbert was probably employed under 
liiB father in the exchequer, but the first 
mention of him is in 1176, when he was one 
of the three archdeacons appointed hy Arch- 
bishop Richard of Canterbury ; afterwards, 
in 1180, the archbishop reverted to the 
ancient practice, and made Herbert sole 
archdeacon. On 11 Deo. 1183 Herbert, in 
his capacity of archdeacon, enthroned Walter 
de Coutances [q. v.] as bishop of Lincoln. 
On 25 July 1184 he was one of the com- 
missioners sent by Henry H to the monks 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, to warn them 
to prepare for the election of an archbishop 
(Gbbyabb, i. 309). From 1185 to 1188 he 
had oustody of the see of Salisbury (Madox, 
Hist, of Exchequer, i. 811, 684). Herbert 
was a oanon of Lincoln and of Salisbury. 
In May 1188 the chapter of the former see 
elected him as their bishop, but Henry II 
refused bis consent. A little later the 
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majority of the canons of Salisbury, in their 
turn, chose Herbert for bishop, and on 
14 Sept. 1186 the king gave his assent ; but 
the minority appealed to the pope, on the 
ground that Herbert was the son of a con- 
cubine, and the election came to naught 
(Gesta Ilenrici, i. 346, 352). On 29 Sept. 
1186 Herbert enthroned his successful rival, 
Hugh, as bishop of Lincoln. In May _1193 
he appealed to the pope against the election of 
Hubert Walter as archbishop, on the ground 
that the Mug was in captivity and the Eng- 
lish bishops were not present at the election 
(Rog. Hov. iii. 213). In 1194 the canons 
of Salisbury, having no dean, unanimously 
elected Herbert for their bishop. The elec- 
tion was confirmed by Archbishop Hilbert on 
29 April. Herbert was at this time only 
in deacon's orders, but on 4 June he was 
ordained priest, and on 5 June was conse- 
crated by Hubert in St. Katharine’s Chapel 
at Westminster. He was enthroned at 
Salisbury on 13 June. 

From 1193 to 1198 Herbert was one of 
tlie justices before whom fines were levied. 
On 10 June 1196 ho was at Rouen with 
Walter of Coutances. At the council of 
Oxford ill February 1198, when Hubert de- 
manded in tlie king’s name a force of three 
hundred knights to be paid three shillings a 
day each, Herbert, who represented the older 
traditions of the exchequer, supported St. 
Hugh of Lincoln in his successful resistance 
to the demand ( Magna Vita 8. Hugonis, pp. 
248-9). For his share on this occasion 
Herbert was, by Richard’s orders, deprived 
of his possessions in England, and compelled 
to cross over to Normandy ; but he was soon 
reconciled to the king, and returned home on 
8 June. He was present at the coronation 
of John on 27 May 1199. On 19 Sept. 1200 
he was one of the papal delegates who sat 
at Westminster to effect a reconciliation 
between Archbishop Geoffrey andthechapter 
of York, and on 22 Nov. was at Lincoln 
when the king of Scots did homage to John, 
On 14 Dec. 1201 ha was summoned to join 
the king in Nomandy. His name occurs 
on 2 Jan. 1205 as receiving a present of six 
tuns of wine (Cal. Rot. Claus, i. 37), In 
1207 Herbert fled to Scotland with Gilbert 
de Glanville [q. v.] to escape the constant 
vexation from the king, However, on 
27 May 1208, he was present at Ramsbury 
(Reg. S, Osmund, i. 190). On 21 Jan. 1209 
Innocent HI wrote to Herbert with regard 
to the dower of Berengaria, widow of Ri- 
chard I, and on 14 May directed him, in con- 
junction with Gilbert de GlanviUe ; to publish 
the interdict (Cal. Papal Registers, i. 33, 
35 i Migxe, Patrologia, ccxvi, 268), In 1212 


Herbert and Gilbert do Glanville were en- 
trusted with a mission to release the Soots 
from their allegiance to John. During the 
interdict Herbert had been deprived of the 
lands of his see, but restitution was ordered 
to he made on 18 July 1218 (Cal. Mot. Pat. 
p, 101). After this there is no reference 
of importance to Herbert. lie died in ] 217, 
according to some statements on 9 May, 
but other authorities give 6 Feb. His obit 
was observed at Salisbury on 7 Jan. He 
was buried at Wilton. Herbert is note- 
worthy in the history of the see of Salisbury 
for having conceived the design of removing 
it from Old Sarum to a more Suitable sits 
on the plain. He obtained tlie sanction of 
Richard I through the aid of Hubert Walter 
and his design, which was delayed by tbs 
troubles of the next reign, was eventually 
carried out by his brother and successor, 
Richard Poor (Reg. S. Osmund, ii. 8, 4; 
Peteb oi- Blois, Epistola 104). A loiter 
from Peter of Blois to Herbert consoling 
him on his afflictions apparently belongs to 
1198 (ib. Epist. 246). 

[Annales Monastic!, Roger of Ilovoden, Ralph 
de DicetO, Gervaee of Canterbury, Roger of 
Wendover, Gesta Honrici Secundi (attributed to 
Benedict of Peterborough), Register of S. Os- 
mund, Sarum Charters (all in Rolls Ser.) ; Ls 
Neve’s Fasti Ecel. Angl. i. 38, ii. 695 ; Stubbs's 
Preface to Hovedon, vol. iv. p. xei ; Cassan’s 
Lives of Bishops of Salisbury j Wiltshire Archeo- 
logical Magazine, xviii. 217-24, orb. by W. IT. B. 
Jones; Foes's Judges of England, i. -105-0; 
Eyton's Itinerary of Ilonry II ; Iloaro’s History 
of Wiltshire, vi. 37; othor authorities quoted.! 

O. L. If. 

POOR, POORE, POURE, or LE POOR, 
RICHARD (d. 1237), bishop of Chichester, 
Salisbury, and Durham, was younger brotlior 
of Bishop Herbert Poor [q. v.] and Bon of 
Richard of Ilchesler, bishop of ‘Winchester 
[see Richard] (Madox, Form. Angl., noted 
by. Stubbs, Inirod, to Iloveden, vol. iv. p, 
xci n.) He was therefore technically ille- 
gitimate, and obtained oil that account a dis- 
pensation to hold his benefices in January 
1206 (Bliss, Papal Registers, p. 2-1). Tn 
1197 or 1198 he was elected dean of (Old) 
Samm, where he hold the prebend of Cliar- 
minstor (Ann, Mon. ii. 65 ; Dicdto, ii, 159), 
A man of ability and learning, lie was instru- 
mental in perfecting tbe cathedral statutes 
by the important ‘ Nova Oonstitulio ’ of 
1213-14 (printed in Reg. 8. Osmund, i. 874- 
379), In 1204 he went to Rome to p;o- 
seeute his candidature for tlie bishopric of 
Winchester ; but Peter dos Roohos fq. v,] 
was consecrated. Similarly, about 1218, his 
election by the monks to the see of Dur- 
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ham, after being ‘ hidden under a bushel ’ for 
fire months, was quashed by Innocent III 
(Coldinghaji, xxi, xxiii, in Hist. JDunelm. 
Script, pp. 29-51). In 1214, on the removal 
of the papal interdict, he was elected to the 
see of Chichester. To his cathedral he gave 
the manor of Amport, Hampshire, and en- 
dowed a prebend with the church of Hove 
(Stephens, Chichester, pp. 72-3). In 1216 
lie is mentioned os one of the executors of 
King John. 

In 1217 he was translated to Salisbury, 
to the general joy, as he had been ‘pugil 
fidelis et eximius ’ against the anti-national 
claims of the dauphin Louis (Wanda, pp. 4, 
6). In 1222 he was one of the arbitrators who 
gave the award exempting the abbey of W est- 
minster from the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
London (Matt. Pabis, iii.76; Wilkins, Cone. 
i. 698). In August 1228 he was one of the 
four bishops sent on the death of Philippe Au- 
gust e to demand Normandy from Louis VIII 
(Matt, Pabis, iii. 77 ; Ar.n. Mon. iii, 81). 

But the most important work of Poore’s 
life was the removal of the see of Salisbury 
to New Sarum, and the erection of the pre- 
sent magnificent Early-English cathedral of 
Salisbury. This plan had been long con- 
templated (see letters of Peteb of Blojs, 
e.g. No. 104; Matt. Pabis, iii. 391 5 Sarum 
Charters, pp. 207-9 ; Reg. S. Osmund, vol. ii. 
pp. cii-cvi, 1-17, 87 sqq. ; Wilkins, Cone. 
1. 661 sqq. ; Dodswobth, Salisbury, pp. 107- 
121), Eventually the bishop, with tne chap- 
ter’s concurrence, sent special envoys to 
Home, obtained from Ilonorius III a bull 
dated 29 March 1219, and chose a site ‘ in 
dominio suo proprio’ named Myrfield or 
Miryfield, i.e. Maryfield (Willis), Merry- 
field (Godwin), or Maerfelde - boundary-field 
(Jones). A wooden chapel and cemetery 
were at once provided, and some of the canons 
sent to collect funds in various dioceses, The 
formal ' transmigrate ’ was on 1 Nov., and 
the foundations were laid with great solem- 
nity on 28 April 1220, the bishop laying five 
stones— for the pope, Lang ton, himself, Earl 
William and Countess Ela of Salisbury— 
and the work soon received the support of 
theking and many nobles (Wanda, pp. 6-16; 
Matt. Pabis, iii. 891 ; Ann. Mon. i. 66, 
which says that Pandulph laid the five 
stones). A poem on the subject by the 
court poet, Henry d’Avranches (of. Wae- 
ton, Hist, of Poetry, i. 47), exists in the 
Cambridge University Library, and is quoted 
by Matthew Paris. 

The work went on quietly for five years, 
and the bishop must have full credit for the 
organisation and the provision of funds for 
the work. On 28 Sept. 1226 he consecrated 


a temporary high altar in the lady-chapel, 
and two others at the end of the north and 
south aisles, endowing the ‘vicars choral’ 
with the church of Bremhill ( Sarum Char- 
ters, pp. 116-19), or possibly that of Laver- 
stock (Leland, Inscr.'), which is still served 
by them. Next day the public consecra- 
tion of the whole site took place, Langton 
preaching to an enormous audience ; the 
king and the justiciar (De Burgh) came on 
2 Oct. and again on 28 Dec. (Wanda, pp. 
38-40). In March 1226 Poore administered 
the last sacrament to William de Longesp£e 
[q. v.], the first person to be buried m the 
cathedral (ib. p. 48 ; Matt. Pabis, Hist. Min. 
ii. 280), and on 4 June translated from Old 
Sarum the bodies of Bishops Osmund, Eoger, 
and Josceiin. A letter dated 16 July 1228, 
in which he urges the chapter to press Gre- 
gory IX to canonise Osmund, is the latest 
document in which Poore is described as 
bishop of Sarum (Wanda, p. 88). 

Poore also commenced the episcopal palace, 
and built the original ‘aula’ and ‘camera’ 
(1221-2) with the undercroft. The greater 
part of his work, recently identified, still re- 
mains as the nucleus of the present building 
(Bishop [Wordsworth] of Salisbury’s ‘Lec- 
ture,’ in Wilts Arch. Mag. vol. xxv.) He 
carefully organised the cathedral system by 
important statutes passed by the chapter 
under his influence {Reg. S. Osmund, ii. 18, 37, 
42). His Salisbury constitutions (dated by 
Spelman c. 1217, and by Wilkins c. 1223) 
bear a strong resemblance to those supposed 
by Wilkins to have been promulgated by 
Richard De Marisco [q. v,] at Durham about 
1220 (of. Wilkins’s ‘Concilia,’ i. 699, Labbe’s 
‘ Concilia,’ xi. 245-70, and ‘ Sarum Charters,' 
pp. 128-68). Bishop Wordsworth is of 
opinion that the Durham constitutions are 
of later date, and are simply Poore’s own 
revision for use at Durham of his Sarum 
constitutions. Poore is now considered 
to be responsible for the final form of 
‘ the use of Sarum ’ (cf. Fbebd, Use of 
Sarum), 

For the city of New Sarum Poore pro- 
cured a charter from Henry III about 1220, 
besides those which he gave himself, and 
the systematic arrangement of the town 
in rectangular ‘ places ’ or ‘ tenements/ still 
known as squares or chequers, is attributed 
to him. Tradition connects his name with 
the foundation of the still existing Hospital 
of St. Nicholas by Harnham Bridge. It is 
clear that he assisted it, and procured the 
donations of Ela of Salisbury (c, 1227) ; but 
the ‘ ordinatio ' of 1245, providing for the 
master, eight poor men, and four poor women, 
assigns the honours of founder to Bishop 
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Bingham (Hatcher and Benson, pp. 88-49, 
documents 732—6, and in Saruvi Charte rs, 
pp. 295-800 ; T Aim ee, Not. Mon. ; Duseaee, 
Mon. vi. 778). 

In 1228 Poore was translated to the see 
of Durham by a hull dated 14 May (Mist. 
JDunelm. Script, app. lii. ; cf. Gehenwele, 
Feodarium Prioratus Dunelmentis, pp. 212- 
217). On 22 July he received the tempo- 
ralities, though the hi og took the unpre- 
cedented step of retaining the castles of 
D urham andNorham (Hutchinson, Durham, 
i. 200). Poore wrote a letter of farewell to 
Sarum on 24 July, and was enthroned at 
Durham on 4 Sept. (Gratstanes in Mist. 
Dun. Scr. p. 37, where 1226 is an obvious 
slip). At Dur ham he maintained good rela- 
tions with the convent, and discharged a 
‘debitum intestimnbile’ of more than forty 
thousand marks left on the see. The Early- 
English eastern transept of the 1 Nine Altars,’ 
commonly assigned to him, may have been 
projected, but was not commenced till 1242 
Greenwele, Durham Cathedral, p. 87). In 
282 the pope ordered him to inquire into 
the outrages against Homan clerics in the 
northern province (Matt. Parts, iii. 218). 
His latest appearance in public affairs is as 
one of the witnesses to Henry IH'b confirma- 
tion of Magna Charta in 1236 (Ann. Mon. 

i. 103). 

About 1230 he had refounded at Tarrant 
Jfainston (which has been claimed as his 
birthplace) a small house for three Cistercian 
nuns and their servants, the site of which is 
now included in Preston or Crawford Tarrant 
(Hutchins, Dorset, iii. 118-19). He made 
the control of it over to Henry Ill’s sister 
Johanna, queen of Scotland, who was buried 
there in 1238 (Matt. Paris, Ckron. Maj. 
iii. 479) i it was consequently called 'Locus 
Benedictua Reginas super Tarent.’ 

Poore died on 16 April 1287 at Tarrant 
(Matt. Pams, Chron. Maj. iii. 392, Hist, Maj. 

ii. 396). A blundering inscription, now lost, 
copied by Leland [Itin. iii. 82), in the lady- 
chapel at Salisbury, states that his body was 
buried there and his heart at Tarrant. Ac- 
cording to Tanner (quoting wrongly Whar- 
ton, Angl. Sacr.), he was interred in Dur- 
hamchapter-house But Graystanes states 
explicitly (Le.) that he died and was buried 
atTarrant, 1 sicut vivens prseceperat.' A coffin 
slab, found about 1850 under the ruins of 
the abbey chapel at Tarrant, and now in the 
church of Tarrant Crawford, is not impro- 
bably that which covered the bishop’s body 
(cf. Rev. E. Hjqhton, Last Nesting-place of 
a Scottish Queen and a Great English Bishop, 
p. 8). A 11 effigy in Purheck marble in Salis- 
bury Cathedral on the north side of the high 


altar, formerly said to bo Poore’s, is now 
believed to represent his successor, Bishoj 
Bingham. 

The * Ancren Riwle,’ a treatise in Middle 
English, on the duties of monastic life — also 
found in a Latin version as ‘ Regulte Inch, 
sarum ’ — is said in an early manuscript to 
have been addressed bv Simon of Ghent, 
bishop of Salisbury (1297-1816), to his own 
sisters, who were anchoresses at Tarrant, 
But it is attributed by its editor, the Iiev. J, 
Morton (Camden Soc. 1853), to BishopPoore, 
on the ground that in language it belongs to 
the earlier part of the thirteenth century, 
and is likely to have been written by the 
founder of the religious house at Tarrant, 
The author quotes freely from the Latin 
fathers, Bernard, Anselm, and even Ovid and 
Horace (Mobton, Introd. pp. xv, xvi). It is 
considered ‘ one of the most perfect models 
of simple natural eloquent prose in our Ion- 
guage. ... As a picture of contemporary 
life, manners, and feeling it cannot be over- 
estimated’ (Sweet, First Middle English 
Primer, pp. vi, vii). 

Various letters of Poore ore printed by Ca- 
non Rich Jones (Beg. S. Osmund, and Swum, 
Charters ; see also Hatqhhr and Benson, 
Wilkinb, and Hutchinson), His Salisbury 
seal is in Dodsworth (pi, 8), and in Bishop 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Seals of Bishops of Salisbury’ 
(reprintBdffom ‘ Archceological Journal,’ vol. 
xlv.), p. 12. The Durham seal in Surtees 
(i. pi. i. 8) is oleariy his. The counter-seal, 
representing the Virgin and Child between 
two well-modelled churches with spires, may 
indicate an intention of completing both his 
cathedrals by central spires, such as was 
actually erected at Salisbury. 

The bishop was identified firet by Panci- 
roli, and lately by Sir Travers Twiss (Law 
Magazine and Review, No. ccxcii. May 1894), 
with Rioaedus Angxioub, the ' pioneer of 
scientific judicial procedure in the twelfth 
century.’ PanciroE (if. 1609) states that 
Ricordus Anglicus Was BUi-namod Pauper, 
and that he was so poor that ho and two 
chamber-fellows at Bologna possossod be- 
tween them only one academic hood (capi- 
tiuni), which they wore in turns to enable 
them to attend the publio lectures* This 
story is a common fable ; and it is impossible 
to determine whether Panciroii (whose work 
was published in 1637) had any evidence 
for assigning Ricardus the name Pauper or 
Poor. Sarti and Pattoxini (He Claris Archi- 
gymnasii Bononienm Professoribus, ed. C, 
Albicini, 1 . ii. 886) and Savigny express 
an unfavourable view of the accuracy of 
Panciroii , and B ethman-Holl weg pronounces 
the whole statement ( durchaus fabelhaft.’ 
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Bishop Poore iscalled * magister’ in ‘Flores 
Hi&toriarum * (ii, 156), and ‘ eumme literatus’ 
by Wanda ; but there is no allusion to his 
eminence as a jurist or canonist ; nor is there 
any trace of special knowledge in his con- 
stitutions or in the ‘ Ancren fiiwle.’ More- 
oyer, Bicardus Anglicus of Bologna may 
probably be identified with the ‘Bicardus 
Anglicus, doctor Parisiensis,’ of a bull of 
Honorius HI, dated 1218 (see Rashdaix, 
MedicBval Universities, ii. 760), Such an 
identification would positively differentiate 
him from Bichard Poore, who had been a 
bishop since 1216, and would certainly be 
described by the name of his see. 

The Bolognese Bichard was an Englishman, 
who, according to his imitator Tancred, after- 
wards archdeacon of Bologna and rector of 
the law school there in 1226, held the position 
of * magister deoretorum ’ at Bologna, and 
was the first to improve on the methods of 
Johannes Bossianus by treating of judicial 
procedure in a more scientific spirit, namely, 
‘in the manner of a compilation, in which 
passages from the laws and canons are cited 
in iUustration of each paragraph.’ This 
statement is repeated by Johannes Andreoa 
of Bologna (d. 1348), who, however, was 
not personally acquainted with Richard's 
treatise ; nor is there any authority for the 
statement of Dr. Arthur Duck (Be Usu 
Juris Civilialtomanorumji. 142), that Bichard 
taught law at Oxford. His treatise entitled 
‘ Ordo Judiciarius 1 was discovered by Pro- 
fessor A. Wunderlich of Gottingen in 1861 
in the public library of Douay. It was 
formerly in the monastery of Anohin, and 
was published at Halle in 1863 by Professor 
Charles Witte. It is unfortunately mis- 
dated 1120 by a blunder in the legal docu- 
ment which is, as usual, inserted to fix the 
date. However, a second manuscript was 
discovered in 1886 by Sir T. Twiss in the 
Royal Library at Brussels ; the manuscript 

S No. 131-4), which boars the stamp of the 
amous Burgundian Library, contains also 
the ‘ Brocarda ’ of Otto of Pavia, and a por- 
tion of the ‘Summa’ of Bassianus. This 
text has been transcribed and autotyped ; it 
is considered more free from clerical errors 
than the Douay manuscript, and the inserted 
document is clearly dated 1196, which shows 
that Bichard anticipated the method of treat- 
ment of his elder contemporary Pillius (cf. 
Sir T. Twiss’s article; Professor M. von 
Bbthiian-Holi/weg of Bonn, CivilrProzess 
des gemein&t JReahts, Bonn, 1874, vol. vi. 
pt. i. 106-9; Professor J. F. voir Sohtoed, 
Qeechiehte der Quellm des aanomschenSeahts, 
StuttgaTt, 1876). Yon Schulte assigns to 
the ' Ordo Judiciarius ’ a later date, on the 
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ground that it contains quotations from de- 
cretals recorded in compilations which were 
not in existence before 1201. Sir T. Twiss 
disputes this view. Bicardus Anglicus also 
composed glosses on the papal decretals, 
which were used by Bernard of Parma, and 
‘ Distinctiones ’ on Gratian's ‘Decretum,’ 
which are supposed by Professor von Schulte 
to be extant in a manuscript at Douay. Both 
he and Poore must be distinguished from a 
contemporary physician also called Bicardus 
Anglicanus [see Rich Aim or Wendoveb]. 

[Documents and Works cited above, esp. the 
Sarum Charters, ed. Jones and Macray, and 
William de Wanda’s narrative in the Register of 
8t. Osmund, which, as well as Wendover, Paris, 
and the Monastic Annalists, are quoted from 
the Bolls Series. The statements of Godwin, 
Dugdnle, Tanner, and Willis, and even the no- 
tices in Dodsworth’s Salisbury, Cassan's Bishops 
of Salisbury, and Hatcher and Benson’s Salis- 
bury are inaccurate, and superseded by the 
(practically identical) memoirs by Canon W. H. 
Rich Jonas in the Wilts Arch. Mag. 1879, xviii. 
223-4, Fasti Sarisb. 1882, i. 45-50, and Introd. 
to Beg. of S. Osmund, vol. ii. pp. xcviii-cxxxi. 
Leland’s inscription is clearly not contemporary. 
Suggestions have been furnished by Dr. John 
Wordsworth, bibhop of Salisbury.] H. E.D.B. 

POOR, ROGER in, or Bosun Patou r 
(ft. 1189), chancellor. [Sec under ItoanE 
of Saiisbury, d. 1139.] 

POPE, ALEXANDER (1688-1744), 
poet, son of Alexander Pope, by his wife 
Edith, daughter of William Turner of York, 
was bom ui Lombard Street, London, on 
21 May 1688, Pope’s paternal grandfather is 
supposed to have been Alexander Pope, rector 
of Thruxton, Hampshire (instituted 1 May 
1680-1 ; information from the Winchester 
bishop's register, communicated by Mr. J. 0. 
Smith, of Somerset House), who died in 
1045. The poet’s father, according to his 
epitaph, was seventy-five at his death, 
23 Oet. 1717, and therefore bom in 1641 or 
1642 (see also P. T.’s letter to Gurll in 
Porn's Works, by Elwin and Oourthope, 
vi. 423, where he is said to have been a 
posthumous son). According to Warton, he 
was a merchant at Lisbon, where he was 
converted to Catholicism. He was after- 
wards a linendraper in Broad Street, Lon- 
don. A first wife, Magdalen, was buried 
12 Aug. 1679 (register of St. Benet Fink); 
he had by her a daughter Magdalen, after- 
wards Mrs. Raokett; and in the Pangboume 
register, Ambrose Staveley, the rector, re- 
cords the burial of ‘Alexander Pope, eon of 
my brother-in-law, Alexander Pope, mer- 
chant of London,’ on 1 Sept, 1682 (inform a- 
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tion from Mr. J. 0. Smith).. Pope s state- 
ment in a note in the Epistle to Arbuth- 
not, that his father belonged to the family 
of the earls of Downe, appears to hare been 
a Action (Wabion, Essay, ii. 255), The 
poet's maternal grandfather descended from 
a family of small landowners in Yorkshire. 
He had seventeen children, one of whom, 
Edith, the poet’s mother, was baptised on 
1-1 June 1643, though, according to her epi- 
taph, she was ninety-three at her death on 
7 June 1733. Christiana, another daughter, 
married the portrait-painter, Samnel Cooper 
^1609 -1672) [q. v.J and at her death in 
1093, left some china, pictures, and medals 
to her nephew. Three of her sons, according 
to Pope’s statement {Epistle to Arbuthnot), 
were in the service of Charles I. Alexander 
Pope, the linendraper, after his second mar- 
riage, moved his business to Lombard Street. 
He made some money by his trade, and in 
or before 1700 moved to BinAeld in Windsor 
Forest. It appears from his will (Oae- 
buthebs, Pope, 1857, p. 463) that he had 
some landed property, and he also invested 
money in French rentes ( Works, vi. 189, 
201). The story, Arst told hy Kuffhead, that 
he put all his money in a strong-box and 
lived upon the principal, is therefore erro- 
neous. As a catholic, he was exposed to 
various disqualiAcations ; bat he appears to 
have lived comfortably among the country 

O . He had many Mends among the 
i catholics, several of whom lived near 
the forest. He was fond of gardening, and 
had twenty acres of land round his house at 
BinAeld. One room of the house is said to 
remain, and a row of Scottish Ars near it was 
apparently there in Pope’s time. 

Pope was precocious, and in his infancy 
healthy. He was called the ‘ little nightin- 
gale ’ from the beauty of his voice, a name 
still applied to him in later years by the 
dramatist Southern (Rueshead, p. 476 ; 
OfiBEar, Swift, p. 207). A portrait, painted 
when he was ten years old, showed him 
‘plump and pretty, and of a fresh com- 
plexion.’ This is said to have been like him 
at the time; but a severe illness two 
years later, brought on by * perpetual appli- 
cation,’ ruined his health and distorted liis 
Agure (Spence, Anecdotes, 1820, p. 26). 
Spence's statements, chieAy derived from 
Pope himself and his sister, Mrs. Eackett, 
give all that is known of his childhood. He 
was once nearly killed by a cow. He 
learnt to read 1 from an old aunt,’ and 
to write by imitating printed letters. He 
acquired a clear and good hand. When eight 
years old he began Latin and Greek under 
a priest named Banister (or Taverner). 


Next year lie was sent to a Homan catholic 
school at Twyford, near Winchester, and 
afterwards to a school kept by Thomas Deane 

S . v.T, Arst at Marvlobone, and then at 
yde Park Corner. He was removed from 
Twyford because he had boon whipped for 
satirising the master ; and at the two schools 
he unlearnt what he had learnt from Ban is- 
ter. He was then brought back to hi s 
father’s house, and placed for a few months 
under a fourth priest. After this he was 
left to his own devices, and plunged into 
miscellaneous reading, Btudying, lie says, 
French, Italian, Latin, and Gruek, as well 
as English poets, 1 like ahoygatheringHowers 1 
(si.p. 193), His scholarship naturally wasveiy 
imperfect ; butheread poetry voraciously. He 
did nothing else but write andread, says Mrs, 
Eackett (ib. p. 207). He began \ ery early to 
imitate his favourite authors. Ho readOgilby's 
translation of Homor when he was about 
twelve, and formed from it a * kind of play,’ 
which was acted by his schoolfellows. At 
the same age he sawDrydon (who died 1 May 
1700), and ‘observed him very particularly’ 
(ib. p. 332). Between the ages of thirteen 
and Afteen he wrote an epic poem called 
‘Alexander’ (ib. p. 279), which he burnt 
about 1717, with the approval, perhaps at 
the suggestion, of Attcrbury (Works, is. 
8). He made a translation from Statius 
about 1702 or 1703, according to his own 
account, though it was not published till 1712, 
and then no doubt with many corrections, 
Other translations from the classics and adap- 
tations of Chaucer show his curly practice 
in versiAcation. He went to Loudon in his 
Afteenth year to learn French and Italian 
(Spence, p. 25), and his energetic studios pro- 
duced another illness. He thought himself 
dying, and sent farewells to his frionds. Ono 
of these, the Ahbfi Southcote, hereupon 
applied to Raddiffe for advice. ItadoIifTs 
sensibly prescribed less study and daily rides 
in ths forest. Pope regained health, and 
twenty years later showed his gratitude hy 
obtaining for Southcote, through Sir Robert 
"Walpole, on appointment to a Franck abbey 
near Avignon (ib. pp. 7, 8). Pope’s pra- 
cocious ambition led him to court the ac- 
quaintance of all the wits whom ho could 
meet, and the homage of so promising a lad 
was returned by warm encouragement. One 
of Ms earliest friends was Sir William Trum- 
bull, who had been secretary of state, and 
was living in retirement at Easthampstoad 
Park. Pope rode out with him three or four 
dayB a week, and was encouraged by him in 
the composition of his ‘ Pastorals.' Tho first 
is addressed to Trumbull, and Pope, whose 
statements on such points are always doubt- 
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ful, says that they were composed when he 
was sixteen, A letter from George Gran- 
ville (afterwards Lord Lansdowne) shows 
that they were in any ease written before he 
was eighteen (LuraDOWKU, Works, ii. 113). 
The same letter mentions Walsh and Wy- 
cherley as patrons of the rising prodigy. 
William Walsh, then a critic and man of 
fashion, appears to have made his acquain- 
tance in lvOo, and gave Pope the well-lmown 
advice to aim at ‘correctness' — a quality 
hitherto attained by none of our great poets. 
Tonson, who had seen a ‘ pastoral poem 1 in 
the hands of Walsh and Congreve, wrote to 
Pope, proposing to publish it, in a letter 
dated 20 April 1706. The manuscript, still 
preserved, was shown about to other eminent 
men, including Garth, Somers, and Halifax ; 
and was published in Tonson’s ‘Miscellanies’ 
in 1709. Pope had meanwhile become inti- 
mate with Wycherley, who first introduced 
him to town life. Pope, as he told Spence, 
followed Wycherley about ‘like a dog,’ and 
kept np a correspondencewithhim. Wycher- 
ley was the senior by forty-eight years. He 
had long ceased to wnto plays, and had 
probably been introduced to some of Pope’s 
cirole by his conversion to Catholicism. 'He 
was one of Dryden’s successors at Will’s 
coffee-house. He treated Pope with con- 
descension, and wrote in the elaborate style 
of an elderly witj hut some quarrel arose 
about 1710 which caused a breach of the 
friendship. Pope afterwards manipulated 
the letters so as to give the impression, that 
Wycherley, after inviting criticism, took 
offence at the frankness ofhis young friend ; 
but the genuine documents (first published 
from manuscripts at Longleat in the Elwin 
and Courthope edition of Pope’s ‘ Works ’) 
show this to be an inversion of the truth. 
Another friend of Pope at this time was 
Henry Cromwell, a man about town, about 
thirty-six years Pope’s senior, Their corre- 
spondence lasted from July 1707 to Decem- 
ber 1711. Pope affects the tone popular at 
Will’s coffee-house, then frequented by his 
correspondent, and docs his best to show that 
he has the taste and morals of a wit, ne 
afterwards became rather ashamed of the 
terms of equality upon which he corre- 
sponded with a man above whose head he 
had risen. 

The publication of the ‘Pastorals’ first 
made Pope generally known; they were 
received with applause, although they were 
examples of a form of composition already 
effete, and can now be regarded only as ex- 
periments in versification. They show that 
Pope had already a remarkable command of 
fluent and melodious language. He hod 
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not only practised industriously, but, as his 
early letters show, had reflected carefully 
upon the principles of his art. The result 
appeared in the ‘Essay on Criticism,’ pub- 
lished anonymously on 16 May 1711. The 
poem is an interesting exposition of the 
canons of taste accepted by Pope and by the 
leading writers of the time, and contains 
many of those polished epigrams which, if 
not very profound, have at least become pro- 
verbial. Incidents connected with this pub- 
lication opened the long literary warfare in 
which much of his later career was passed. 
A contemptuous allusion to the sour critic 
John Dennis [q v.] produced an angry pam- 
phlet, ‘ Deflections . . . on a late Rhapsody,' 
from his victim. Pope had the sense to cor- 
rect some of the passages attacked, and, for 
the moment, did not retort. Addison soon 
afterwards praised the ‘Essay ’ very warmly 
in the ‘Spectator’ (20 Dec. 1711), while 
regretting ‘ some strokes’ of personality. Pope 
wrote a let lor to Steele (first printed in Miss 
Aikin’s ‘Addison,’ where it is erroneously ad- 
dressed to Addison) acknowledging the praise, 
and proposing to suppress the objectionable 
‘ strokes.' Steele, who was already known to 
him, and had suggested to him the ‘ Ode to St. 
Oecilia,’ promised, in return, an introduc- 
tion to Addison. Pope thus became known 
to the Addison circle. Ilis ‘ Messiah,’ a fine 
piece of declamation, appeared in the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ of 14 May 1712. He afterwards con- 
tributed some papers to its successor, the 
‘ Guardian,’ The' Rape of the Lock’ appeared 
in its first form in the ‘ Miscellanies ’published 
by Lintot in 1712, which included others of 
Pope’s minor poems. Lord Petre, a youth of 
twenty, had cut off a lock of hair of Miss 
Arabella Fermor, a beauty of the day, who 
was offended by this practical joke [see under 
Peteu, William, fourth Baron Pitre]]. 
They were both members of the catholic 
society known to Pope, and the poem was 
written at the suggestion of a common friend, 
CaTyll, in order to appease the quarrel by a 
little pleasantry. The poem was warmly ad- 
mired by Addison, who called it merurn sal, 
and advised Pope not to risk spoiling it by 
introducing the new ‘machinery’ of the 
sylphs (WARinjRTON, Pope, iv. 26), This, 
according to Warburton’s story, opened 
Pope’s eyes to the jealousy which he sup- 
posed to have dictated a very natural piece 
of advice. Pope altered and greatly enlarged 
his poem, which appeared separately in 
1714. It shows extraordinary skill in the 
lighter kind of verse, and reflects with singu- 
lar felicity, in some respects a little too faith- 
fully, the tone of the best society of the day. 
It took at once the place which it has ever 
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since occupied as a masterpiece. The chief 
precedent was Soileau's ( Lutein ’ (first pub- 
lished in 1674, and completed in 1683). The 
baron in the poem represents Lord Petre ; 
‘ Sir Plume ’ is Sir George Brown, and Thalea- 
tris his sister. Sir George Brown, aa Popo 
ears, ‘ blustered,’ and Miss Fermor was 
offended ( IForA-s, vu 162). Sir Plume is clearly 
not a flattering portrait. The poem, how- 
ever, went far to establish Pope’s reputation 
as one of the first writers of the day. 

Pope’s ‘Windsor Forest ’ appeared inMaroh 
1712-13. The first part, modelled upon Den- 
ham’s * Cooper’s Hill,’ had been written in 
his earlier period. The conclusion, with its 
prophecy of free trade, refers to the peace of 
Utrecht, which, though not finally ratified till 
28 April, had been for some time a certainty, 
Popeu poem was thus on the side of the 
tones, and brought him the friendship of 
Swift, who speaks of it as a ‘fine poem ’ in 
the ‘Journal to Stella’ on 9 March 1712- 


His prologue to ‘Oato’ bad nppoarod in the 
‘ Guardian’ of 18 April 1713. Some previous 
papere upon pastoral pooiry liad appeared 
shortly before, in whichliigh praiso was given 
to Ambrose Philips, one of the whig clique 


to Ambrose Philips, one of the whig clique 
whose * Pastorals’ woro in the same ‘ Mis- 
cellany’ with Pope's (1709). Pope now pub- 
lished a paper (27 April 1718) ostensibly in 

§ raise of Philips as contrasted with himself. 

teele is said to have beon deceived by this 
very transparent irony; but the papor, when 


published, provoked Philips’s wrath. He is 
said to have hung up a rod at Button’s, vow- 
ing that he would apply it to Pope’s shoulders 
(see Broome to Fenton [1728], Works, viii, 
147 . The st oryia also told by Ayre and Cibber). 
Pope appears to deny Borne such story in n 
letter to Oaryll of 8 June 1714 ( Works, yi, 
208). He says that Philips had nevor * offered 
him any indecorum,’ ana that Addison had 
expressed a deaire to remain upon friendly 


1713. 

Pope still preserved friendly relations with 
Addison, whose ‘Cato’ was shown to him 
in manuscript. He praises it enthusiasti- 
cally in a letter to Caryll (February 1712- 
1713), though he afterwards told Spence 
that he had recommended Addison not to 
produce it on the stage. He wrote the 
prologue, which was much applauded, and 
the play, produced on 13 April 1713, had an 
immense success, due partly to the political 
interpretation fixed upon it by both parties. 
Pope's friendship with Addison’s ‘little 
senate’ was now to he broken up. Accord- 
ing to Dennis (Remarks on the Dunoiad), 
whose story is accepted by Pope's best bio- 
grapher, Mr. Courthope, Pope devised a 
singular stratagem. He got Liutot to per- 
suade Dennis to print some shrewd though 
rather brutal remarks upon ‘ Cato.’ Pope 
then took Tevengefor Dennis’s previous pam- 
phlet upon the ‘ Essay on Criticism’ by pub- 
lishing a savage onslaught on the later 
pamphlet, called a ‘ Narrative ... of the 
strange and deplorable Frenzy of Mr, J[ohn] 
D[ennis].’ Had the humour been more suc- 
cessful, the personality would still have been 
discreditable. Dennis was abused nominally 
on behalf of Addison, but bis criticisms were 
not answered. Addison was bound as a 
gentleman, though he has been strangely 
blamed for his conduct, to disavow a vulgar 
retort which would he naturally imputed to 
himself. At his desire, Steele let Dennis 
know, through Lintot, that he disapproved of 
such modes of warfare, and had declined to 
see the papers. Pope, if he heard of this at 
the time, would of course be wounded. He 
had meanwhile another ground of quarrel. 


Pope, in any case, was naturally thrown 
more upon the opposite party. S wift became 
a warm friend, and introduced him to Ar- 
buthnot and other distinguished men. Tlio 
‘ Scriblerus Club,’ in which Popo, Gay, and 
Parnell joined Swift, Arhuthnot, Oongrove, 
Atterbury, Oxford, and others, woe apparently 
a kind of informal association which pro- 
jected a joint-stock satire upon pedantry. It 
was possibly on offshoot from the ‘Brothers’ 
Club’ formed in 1711, of which Swift was 
also a member, and which was now declining, 
Pope at the ond of 1713 was taking lossons 
in painting from Charles Jorvas [q. v.], hut 
he was soon to be absorbed in tlio most 
laborious task of hie life. Among his oaidy 
translations was a fragment from the ‘Iliad,’ 
and his friend Trumbull upon reading it had 
suggested (9 April 1708) that ho should con- 
tinue the work. Idolatry of classical models 
was an essential part of the religion of mon 
of letters of the day, Many of thorn, how- 
ever, could not read Greek, and tho old trans- 
lations of Chapman, Ogilby, and Hobbes wore 
old-fashioned or feeble in style. Many trans- 
lations from the classics had been executed 
by Dryden and his school. Dryden had him- 
self translated ‘ "Virgil’ and tho Amt book of 
the * Iliad.’ B ut a Homer in mo dern English 
was still wanting, Pope’s rising fame and 
his familiarity with the literary and social 
leaders made him the man for the oppor- 
tunity. Addison’s advice, according to Popo 
(Preface to the Iliad), first determined him 
to the undertaking, although a letter, in which 
Addison says ‘I know of none of this age 
that is equal to the task except yourself’ 
( Works, vi. 401), is of doubtful authenticity. 
Pope also thanks Swift, Congreve, Garth, 
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llowe, and Parnell for encouragement. He 
Miied proposals for the translation of the 
'Iliad’ in October 1713. Lord Oxford and 
other friends regTotted that he should devote 
his powers to anything but original work ; 
but the plan woe accepted with general 
enthusiasm. Swift was energetically tout- 
ing for him in November 1713. Supported 
by both the whig and the tory leaders of 
literature, and by all their political and noble 
friends, tlio subscription soon reached unpre- 
cedented proportions. Drydeu had made 
about 1,2007. by his ‘ Virgil’ (1097), when 
the plan of publishing by subscription was 
still a novelty. Lintot agreed to pay Pope 
200/. a volume, and supply him gratuitously 
with all the copies for subscrib ers and presents . 
The book was published in six volumes, aud 
subscribers paid a guinea apiece. There 
were 576 subscribers for 660 copies (list in 
first edition), and the names include 150 
persons of title and all the great men on 
both sides. The total, after deducting some 
payment for literary help, was over o,000/,, 
and Lintot iB said to have sold 7,500 copies 
of a cheaper edition. Pope, who had scarcely 
mode 150/. by his earlier poems (see list of 
Lintot’s payments in D’Isbaeu’s Quarrels 
of Authors, reprinted in CotraiHorai’a Life, 
p. 151), thus made himself independent for 
life. The translation must he considered not 
as a publisher’s speculation, hut as a kind of 
national commission given by the elegant 
society of the time to their representative 
poet. 

The first volume, including the first four 
books of the ‘ Iliad/ was issued in June 1715. 
Almost at the some time appoared ft trans- 
lation of the first hook by Thomas Tickell, 
one of Addison's clients. Although Tickell, 
in his preface, expressly disavowed rivalry, 
and said that ho was only ‘ bespeaking public 
favour for a projected translation of tho 
“ Odyssey,’” Pope’s jealousy was aroused. 
His previous quurrels with the Addison circle 
predisposed him to suspicion, and he per- 
suaded himself that Addison was the real 
author of the translation published under 
Tickell’s name. In a later quarrel after Addi- 
son's death in 1719, Steele called Tickell 1 the 


reputed translator’ of the ‘Iliad’ (dedication 
oJfthe ‘ Drummer’in Addison’s Works, 1811, 
vi. 319), a phrase which implies the currency 
of some rumours of this kind. Pope also 
asserted (Smutch, p. 149) that Addison had 
paid Gildon ten guineas for a pamphlet about 
Wycherley, in which Pope and his relatives 
were abused. No such pamphlet is known, 
and the whole imputation upou Addison is 
completely disproved [see under Addison, 
Joseph], The so-called 1 quarrel/ which gave 
YOU. XVI. 


rioeto much discussion superseded by recent 
revelations, was only a quarrel on Pope's 
side. The famous lines upon Addison, which 
were its main fruit, first appeared in print 
in a collection called ‘ Cytherei'a/ published 
by Gurll in 1723 (in Nichols’s Anecdotes , 
iv, 278, it is asserted that some verses by 
Jeremiah Markhmd, appended to Pope’s lines 
given at p. 314, were in print as early os 
1717. No authority is given for the state- 
ment, which must be erroneous). They are 
mentioned in a letter from Atterbnry of 26 Feb. 
1721 -2, and apparently os a new composition 
much ‘ sought after.’ Pope was accused of 
writing them after Addison’s death, 1719. 
Both Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Lord 
Oxford say that they had been previously 
written, though neither testimony is unequi- 
vocal (Courthope in Works, iii. 233) ; and a 
letter from Pope to Craggs, dated 16 July 
1716, uses some of the phrases of the satire. 
The letter, however, is probably spurious, and 
it forms part of the correspondence concocted 
by Pope in order to give his own account of 
his relations to Addison. He told Spence 
(p. 149) that he had sent a ‘first sketch’ of 
his satire to Addison himself, who had after- 
wards ‘used him very civilly.’ The same 
story is told by Warburton. It is, however, 
quite incredible in itself, and is part of a 
whole Bystem of ‘mystification/ if such a 
word be not too gentle. It is possible, and 
perhaps probable, that Pope wrote the lines 
in his first anger at Tiokell’s publication, and 
afterwards kept them secret until the period 
fixed byAtterbury’s letter. 

The last volume of tho ‘Iliad/ delayed by 
ill-health, family trouhles, and the prepara- 
tion of various indexes, appeared in May 
1720. A dedication was appended to Con- 
greve, who was doubtless selected for the 
honour, as Macaulay observes, as a man of 
letters respected by both parties. Pope had 
not only made a competence, but had be- 
come the acknowledged head of English 
men of letters. The ‘Homer’ was long re- 
garded as a masterpiece, and for a century 
was the source from which clever schoolboys 
like Byron learnt that Homer was not a 
mere instrument of torture invented by their 
masters. No translation of profane literature 
has ever occupied such a position, and the 
rise of new poetical ideals was marked by 
Cowper’s attempt to supersede it by a version 
of his own. Cowper and the men of genius 
who marked the new era have made the 
obvious criticisms familiar. Pope was no 
scholar; he had to get help from Broome 
and Jortin to translate the notes of Eusta- 
thius, and obtained an introductory essay 
fyom Parnell. Many errors in translation 
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have been pointed out by Gilberf Wakefield period [see Montagu, Liur Maey Worn, ley j 
and others, and the conventional style of Blount, Maetoa]. 

Pope's day often gives an air of artificiality Both women had about this time a great 
to his writing, tv bile he was of course en- influence upon Pope’s personal history. The 
tirely without the historical sense of more only earlier mention of anything lihe a love 
recent writers, Bentley remarked that it affair in Pope’s life occurs in his correspon- 
was a ‘pretty poem, but not Homer,’ nor dencewitk Cromwell (18 March 1708), where 
has any critic disputed the statement. It he speaks of a certain * Sappho.’ Sheisidenti- 
must be regarded rather as an equivalent to fled with a Mrs. Nelson, who wrote a cornpli- 
Homer, as reflected in the so-called cl asii- mentary poem prefixed to his ‘Pastorals’ in 
ci=m of the time, and the genuine rhetorical the ‘ hliscellany,' hut afterwards suppressed 
vigour of many passages shows that there in consequence of a quarrel. Pope, however, 
was some advantage in the freedom of his speaks of her with levity, and in a later let ter 
treatment, and may justify the high place (21 Dec. 1711) compares her very unfavour- 
lield hv the work until the rise of the revo- ably with (apparently) the Blounts. In 1717 


lutionary school. 

Pope had made not only a literary hut a 
social success. At that period the more 
famous authors were more easily admitted 
than at any other to the highest social and 
political circles. Beaides meeting Oxford, 
Bolmgbroke, Atterbury, Swift, and Congreve 
in society, he was frequently making tours 
about the country, and staying in the country 
houses of Lord Harcourt — at whose place, 
Stanton Harcourt, he finished the fifth volume 
of the ‘Hind’ in 1718 — of Lord Bathurst, 
AiOrdDigby, and othera. Gay’s pleasant poem, 
‘Mr. Popo’s Welcome from Greece,’ gives a 
long list of the distinguished friends who 
applauded the successful achievement of the 
task. In April 1716 the Pope family left 
Binfield, and settled at Maw«on’s Buildings, 
Chiswick;, ‘ under thawing of my Lord Bur- 
lington.’ He was now within reach of many 
of the noble families who lived near the 
Thames, and saw much unstocratic society. 
Here his father died on 28 Oct. 1717, an 
event mentioned by the son with great ten- 
deme-s. In 1718 Pope had felt himself rich 
enough to think of building a house in Lon- 
don, and the plans were prepared for him by 
James Gibbs (1682-1764) [q.v.] Bathurst 
apparently deterred him bv hints as to the 

{ irobahle cost, and in 1719 he bought the 
ease of a house at Twickenham, with five 
acres of land. Here he lived for the rest of 
his life, and took great delight in laying out 
the grounds, which became famous, ana are 
constantly mentioned in his poetry. Pope 
also invested money in the South Sea scheme. 
It appears that at one time he might have 
become a rich man by realising the amount 
invested. He held on, however, until the 
panic had set in ; but he seems finally to 
have left off rather richer than he began (Bee 
Courthope’s account in Works, v. 184-7). 
He corresponded upon the South Sea scheme 
with Lady Mary wortlsy Montagu and with 
Teresa and Martha Blount, who were more 1 
or less concerned in the speculations of the 


an edition of his poems was published, in- 
cluding the ‘lines to an unfortunate lady.’ 
Ayre, followed by Huffhead, constructed out 
of the lines themselves a legend of a lady 
beloved by Pope who stabbed herself for 
lovo of somebody else. Sir John Hawkins 
and Warton found out that Blie banged her- 
self for love of Pope. Bowles heard from a 
gentleman of ‘ high birth and character,’ who 
heard from Voltaire, who heard from Oon- 
doreet, that the lady was in love with a 
French prince. The fact appears to be that 
a Homan catholic, Mrs. Weston, had quar- 
relled with her husband, and, upon his 
threatening to deprive her of her infant, pro- 
posed to retire into a convent. Pope took 

E lier cause, quarreHed with Mr. and Mrs. 

ickett, who took the other aide, and ap- 
pealed to CaryB to interfere. The purely 
imaginary lady was merely the embodiment 
of his feelings about Mrs. Weston, though he 
afterwards indulged in a mystification of his 
readers by a vague prefatory note in later 
editions. Oaryll had in vain aslrcd for ex- 
lonations. Mrs. Weston died on 18 Oct, 
724, long after the imaginary suicide. The 
poems of 1717 contained also tho ‘ Eloisa to 
Abelard,’ which bore a similar relotion to a 
genuine sentiment. When he forwarded tho 
volume to Lady Mary, Pope called her atten- 
tion to the closing lines ( Works, ix. 882), and 
during the composition ho had mentioned the 
same passage (apparently) in a letter to 
Martha Blount Qo. ix. 204), in each case 
making the application to the lady to whom 
he was writing. Pope’s relations to Lady 
Mary have been considered in her life [see 
Montagu, Lady MaeyWoetedy). ne knew 
her before she went to Constantinople in 
1716, and after her return in 1718 she lived 
near him for a time at Twickenham. The 
quarrel took place about 1722, and the extreme 
bitterness with which Pope over afterwards 
assailed her con be explained most plausibly, 
and least to his discredit, upon tho assumption 
that his extravagant expressions of gallantry 
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covered «ome real passion. If so, however, 
it was probably converted into antipathy by 
the contempt with which she received Ms 
declaration. The relation to Martha Blount 

a v.] was more enduring, though the obscure 
usions in Pope’s correspondence ore insuffi- 
cient to explain the circumstances. Teresa, 
born 1088, and Martha, born 15 June 1090, 
were daughters of Lister Blount of Maple- 
durham, who died in 1715. They had been 
educated abroad, and the date of Pope's 
acquaintance is uncertain. He had at any 
rate begun to correspond with them in 1712, 
when he sent the ‘ Bape of the Lock’ to 
Martha, and his tone to both sisters is that 
of a familiar family friend, with some playful 
gallantry, and occasionally passages of strange 
indecency. On the marriage of their brother, 
Michael Blount, in 1715, they left Maple- 
durham, and afterwards lived in London, and 
occupied also a small house at Petersham 
in Pope’s neighbourhood. In 1717 some diffi- 
culty arose between Pope and Teresa Blount, 
lie wrote letters soon after his father's death 
fix. 279-83), of wMch it is the most obvious 
interpretation that hehadliinted at a marriage 
with Martha ; that Teresa elicited some con- 
fession of his intentions, and then convinced 
Martha that Pope’s offer was ‘ only an amuse- 
ment, occasioned by [his] loss of another 
lady.’ A month later (March 1718) he exe- 
cuted a deed settling upon Teresa an annuity 
of 401. for six years, on condition of her not 
marrying within that time, hut no explana- 
tion is given of the circumstances. He after- 
wards for a time kept at a greater distance. 
In later years Pope complained to Oaryll 
that Teresa (apparently) had spread reports 
affecting the innocence of his relations to 
Martha (26 Dec. 1726). He indignantly 
denies them, and says that for the last two 
years he has seen leas of her than ever. He 
subsequently to Oaryll (20 July 1729) accuses 
Teresa of an intrigue with a married man, 
and of scandalous ill-treatment o f her mother. 
The mother, however, according to his ac- 
count, was so bewitched as not to resent the 
treatment. His suspicions appear to have 
been based upon mere scandalous gossip. He 
can hardly have been a welcome visitor at the 
house where the mother (until her death on 
31 March 1743) still lived with her two 
daughters. Teresa survived till 7 Oct, 1759. 
Pope continued, however, to preserve affec- 
tionate relations with Martha, wMch became 
closer in later life. Pope’s deformity and 
infirmities would have been obstacles to any 
project of marriage, but his relation to Martha 
was the nearest approach in his life to a 
genuine love affair. 

After the final publication of the ‘ Iliad,’ 
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Tope was engaged for a time on task-work. 
In 1722 he edited the poems of l’aruell (who 
died in 1717), and began an edition of Shnlce- 
speare for Tonson, For this lie leceived 
2171. 12a. It appeared in 1725, and had 
little success. Though he recognised the 
importance of collating the early editions, 
he hod neither the knowledge nortne patience 
necessary for a laborious editor. He made 
some happy conjectures, and bis preface, 
which was generally admired, is interesting 
as indicating the prevalent opinion about 
Shakespeare. The edition, according to 
Johnson’s report, was a commercial failure : 
many copies bad to be sold for 16s. 
instead of six guineas. A pamphlet by L. 
Theobald, ‘ Shakespeare Pestered,’ 1720, 
pointed out ‘ many of Mr. Pope's errors,’ and 
left a bitter grudge in the poet’s mind. 
Another undertaking was at least more pro- 
fitable. Pope resolved to translate the ‘ Odys- 
sey j ’ and, to save himself labour, took for 
associates William Broome [q. v.], who had 
already helped him in the notes to the 
* Iliad,’ and Elijah Fenton [q. v.] (The story 
told by Ruffhead and Spence, that Broome 
and Fenton had started the project, seems to 
he erroneous ; see the correspondence be- 
tween them and Pope, first published in the 
Elwin and Courtbope edition, viii. 30-185.) 
Fenton translated the 1st, 4th, 19th, and 
20th hooks; Broome the 2nd, 6th, 8th, 11th, 
12th, 16th, 18th, and 23rd books, and wrote 
the notes. A Mr. Lang is also reported to 
have translated part of two other books, for 
which Pope gave Mm a ‘ twenty-two guineas 
medal ’ (Spence, p. 330). They had caught 
Pope’B style so well that the difference of 
authorship has never been detected from the 
internal evidence. Broome, in o note at 
the conclusion, said that Pope’s revision of 
hie assistant’s work had brought the whole 
up to his own level. Mr. Elwin (Works, 
viii. 123 n.) states, after examining Fenton’s 
manuscripts in the British Museum, that this 
is an ‘ outrageous exaggeration.’ Lintot paid 
600?. for the copyright, half what he had 
paid for the 1 Iliad ; ’ but the result was 
apparently less profitable. The amount re- 
ceived from subscribers made up the total 
received by the translators to 4,600?., out of 
which Pope paid Broome 500?,, while Fenton 
probably received 200?. Since Pope originated 
the plan, and the large sale was entirely due 
to his reputation, his assistants had no right 
to complain of being paid at the rate of 
literary journeymen. Many jealousies and 
difficulties, however, arose from the alliance. 
Pope in Ms proposals, issued 10 Jan. 1724-5, 
stated that he was to he helped by Broome 
and by a friend whose name was to he con- 
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CPiiled. He exhorted Broome to ho reticent 
in regard to his share in the work, as the 
public would he attracted by their belief in 
Pope’s authorship. Broome, however, was 
vain and talkative, and various rumours 
arose from liis indiscretion. Upon the pub- 
lication of the first three volumes, in April 
1725, Lintot threatened Pope with a lawsuit, 
apparently on the question whether free 
copies were to be delivered to Broome’s sub- 
scribers as well as to Pope’s, Attacks upon 
the ‘ bad paper, ill types, and journey-work 
poetry’ appeared in the papers. To meet 
them, Pope induced Broome to write the 
postscript above mentioned, in which he 
asserts that he had himself translated three 
books and Fenton two (the real numbers 
being eight and four). Though Broome was 
weak enough to consent to this virtual false- 
hood, both he and Fenton resented Pope’s 
treatment of them. Pope retaliated by in- 
sulting Broome in the ‘Bathos,’ published in 
the 'Miscellany' of 1728. The correspon- 
dence dropped for a time ; hut in 1730, when 
the accusations were revived in a satire 
called ‘ One Epistle,’ Pope again applied to 
Broome for a statement in justification. 
Though Broome declined to mate more than 
a dry statement, he resumed a friendly cor- 
respondence, nnd Pope tried to make some 
atonement. He disavowed responsibility for 
the ‘ Bathos,’ altered a couplet in the ‘ Dun- 
ciad,’ and in an appendix to the same poem 
claimed only twelve books of the ‘ Odyssey,’ 
The ‘Odyssey’ brought an addition of for- 
tune, though not much of fame. It also intro- 
duced him to the friendship of Joseph Spence 
[q. v.], who published a discriminative ‘ Essay’ 
upon it in 1/26 ; second port 1727. Pope had 
the good sense to be pleased with the criti- 
cism and make friends with the author. 

Pope’s domestic circle had meanwhile gone 
through various changes. His mother’s life 
was in great danger at the end of 1725 ; 
his nurse, Mary Beach, died on 25 Nov. in 
the same year, and is commemorated by an 
epitaph in Twickenham church. Pope was 
much confined by his attendance upon his 
mother, his affection for whom is Ins least 
disputable virtue. His friend Atterbuxy 
was exiled in 1723. Pope had to give evi- 
dence upon his trial, and was nervous and 
blundering. He was alarmed, it seems, by 
the prospect of being cross-examined as to 
his religious belief, and consulted Lord Har- 
court as to the proper answer (Works, x. 
199). His anxiety was increased by com- 
plaints made against him for editing the 
Duke of Buckingham’s works (1723), which 
had been seized on account of Jacobite pas- 
sages. The exile of Atterhury coincided 


with the return of Bolingbroko, to whom 
Pope had been slightly known in the ‘ Scrib- 
lenis Club.’ Bolingbrolie now renewed the 
acquaintance, and in 1725 settled atDawley, 
within easy drive of Twickenham. Pope 
was a frequent visitor, and in September 1726 
was upset in crossing a stream upon his re- 
turn in Bolingbroke’s coach. IBs fingers 
were badly cut by the glass of the window, 
and he nearly lo«t the use of them. Pope 
had at intervals corresponded with Swift 
after Swift’s retirement to Ireland in 1714, 
and he now joined Bolingbroke in writing to 
their common friend. In 1726 Pops wrote 
to Swift, mentioning a satire which, he had 
written, and suggesting a visit to England. 
Bolingbroke, Arbutlinot, Lord Oxford, and 
Pope would welcome him. Swift visitedEng- 
land in the summer of 1726, bringing ‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,’ for the publication of which 
arrangements were made by Pope [see nlso 
Lewis, Erasmus]. The little circle also 
agreed to publish a miscellany. Swift con- 
tributed verses, which he Bent to Pope with 
full powers to uso as he pleased. Two volumes 
wore published in June 1727. Swift had 
again visited England, in April 1727, and 
stayed for some time with Pope; hut his 
infirmities and anxiety about Stella made 
him unfit for company, and he left Pope 
some time before his return to Ireland in 
September. The ‘ Duneiad ’ was by this 
time finished, and Swift, who had at first 
advised Pope not to make the bad poets 
immortal, was anxious for its appearance. 
Pope had probably withheld it with a view 
to one of his manoeuvres. The third volume 
of the ‘Miscellanies/ published in March 
1727-8, contained the ‘Bathos/ a very lively 
satire, of wliieh Pope, though he afterward 
disavowed it, says that he had ‘entirely 
methodised and in a manner written it all' 
( Works, vii. 110), It gave sarcastic descrip- 
tions^!' different classes of bad authors, 
sufficiently indicated by initials. If Iris 
purpose was, as Mr. Oourthope suggests, to 
irritate his victims into retorts, in order to 
give an excuse for the ‘Duneiad/ ha suc- 
ceeded. The ‘ Dunctad ’ appeared ou 28 May 
1728, and made an unprecedented stir among 
authors. Pope had made elaborate prepara- 
tions to avoid the danger of prosecution, for 
libel. The poem appeared anonymously; a 
notice from the publisher implied that it 
was written by a friend of Pope, in answer 
to the attacks of the ‘ last two months ’ (i.e 
since the ‘Bathos’); the names of the per- 
sons attacked were represented by initials ; 
and the whole professed to be a reprint of a 
Dublin edition. On its success he published 
an enlarged edition, in March 1729, with 
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names in full and a letter to the publisher 
in defence, written by himself, but signed by 
his friend William Cleland (1671-1741) 

Tq. v.] He assigned the property to Lord 
Bathurst , Lord Oxford, and Lord Burlington, 
from whom alone copies could ha procured. 
When the risk of publication appeared to be 
ov er, they assigned a new edition to dope's 
publisher, Gilliver (November 1729). Va- 
rious indexes, ‘ testimonies of authors,’ and 
so forth, were added. The poem was not ac- 
knowledged till it appeared m Pope’s ‘Works ’ 
in 1736. A * Collection of Pieces ’ relating 
to the poem was published in 1732, with 
a preface in the name of Savage describing 
the first appearance. 

The ‘ Dunciad,’ though written with Pope’s 
full power, suffers from the meanness of the 
warfare in which it served. It is rather a 
long lampoon than a satire ; for a satire is 
supposed to strip successful vice or imposture 
of its mask, not merely to vituperate men 
already despised and defenceless. Pope’s 
literary force was thrown away in insults 
to the whole series of enemies who had in 
various ways come into collision with him. 
He was stung by their retorts, however 
coarse, and started the ‘ Grub Street Journal ’ 
to carry on the war. The avowed authors 
were John Martyn [q. v.] and Dr. Richard 
Bussell. Pope contributed and inspired 
many articles. It lasted from January 17S0 
till the end of 1737, and two volumes of 
articles, called ‘ Memoirs of the Society of 
Grub Street,’ were republished (see Cab- 
buthebs, pp. 370-82, for a good account of 
this). 

Theobald was made the hero of the ‘Dun- 
ciad,’ to punish him for exposing the defects 
of Pope’s ‘ Shakespeare.’ Pope attacked Lin- 
tot, with whom he had quarrelled about the 
‘Odyssey,’ and Jonathan Smedley[q.v.], dean 
of Clogher, who had written against the * Mis- 
cellanies.’ He attacked Aaron Hill,who forced 
him to equivocate and apologise [see under 
HllX, Amioh]. One of his strongest grudges 
wns against James Moore Smythe [q. v.], who 
had obtained leave to use some verses by 
Pope in a comedy of his own, and probably 
did not acknowledge them. Pope attacked 
him again in the ‘ Grub Street Journal ’ with 
singular bitterness, A squib called ‘ A Pop 
upon Pop8,’ telling a story of a supposed 
whipping by two of the ‘ Dunciad ’ victims, 
was attributed by Pope to Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague. Young, of the' Night Thoughts/ de- 
fended Pope in ‘Two Epistles/ to which 
"Welsted and J. Moore Smythe replied in 
‘One Epistle.’ Pope seems to have felt 
this keenly, and replied vehemently in the 
‘Journal/ We can hardly regret that in 
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this miserable warfare against unfortunate 
hacks Pope should have had lib turn of 
suffering. Happily, Bolingbroke's influence 
directed liis genius into more appropriate 
channels. Bolingbroke had amused himself 
in his exile by some study of philosophy, of 
which, however, his writings prove that he 
had not acquired more than a superficial 
knowledge. Pope was at the still lower 
level from which Bolingbroke appeared to 
bo a great authority. Bolingbroke s singular 
brilliancy in talking and writing and his 
really fine literary taste were sufficient to 
account for his influence over his friend. 
Pope expressed his feeling to Spence (p. 316) 
by saying that when a comet appeared he 
fancied that it might be a coach to take 
Bolingbroke home. One result of their con- 
versation is said to have been a plan for 
writing a series of poems which would 
amount to a systematic survey of human 
nature (bee Spence, pp, 10, -18, 137, 315). 
They were to include a book upon the nature 
of man; one upon ‘knowledge and its 
limits;’ a third upon government, ecclesias- 
tical and civil ; and a fourth upou morality. 
The second included remarks upon ‘ educa- 
tion/ part of which was afterwards em- 
bodied in the fourth book of the ‘ Dunciad ; ’ 
and the third was to have been wrought into 
an epic poem called ‘ Brutus/ of which an 
elaborate plan is given in Ptulfhead (pp. 
110-22). It was begun in blank verse, but 
happily dropped. To the first and the fourth 
part correspond the ‘ Essay on Man ’ and the 
four ‘Moral Essays.’ The plan thus ex- 
pounded was probably not Pope’s original 
scheme so much as an afterthought, sug- 
gested in later years by Warburton (see Mr. 
Gourthope in Works, iii. 45-51). ‘Moral 
Essays’ was the name suggested by War- 
burton for what Pope had called ‘Ethic 
Epistles.’ The first of these, written under 
Bolingbroke’s eye, was the ‘ Essay on Taste/ 
addressed to Lord Burlington, published 
in 1731. It includes the description of 
Timon’s villa, in which many touches were 
taken from Canons, the house of James 
Brydges, duke of Chandos [q. v.1 Pope 
was accused of having accepted 600 1, from 
the duke, which was no doubt false; but 
chose also to deny what was clearly true, 
that Canons had been in his mind. Popo 
was much vexed by the attacks thus pro- 
voked, and, besides writing to the duke, got 
‘ his man/ Cleland, to write an exculpatory 
letter, published i* the papers. He also de- 
layed the publication of his next ‘ Moral Es- 
say ’ ‘ On Riches ’ for a year (i.e. till Janu- 
ary 1783), from fear of the abuse. This, 
however, which dealt with fraudulent specu- 
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lators, met the public taste. That upon the 
1 Characters of Mien ’ appeared oa 6 Feb. 
1738. when the last, upon the ‘ Characters of 
■Women,’ wa» already written ( Works, vii. 
293), though it was not published till 1735. 
The 1 Essay on Man,’ the first booh of which 
appeared in February 1733 — the remainder 
following in the course of ayear — seems also to 
have excited the author’s apprehensions. It 
was anonymous, and he wrote to his friends 
about it without avowing himself. The main 
causa waB no doubt his fear of charges 
against his orthodoxy. In fact, the poem 
is simply a brilliant versification of the doc- 
trine which, when openly expressed, was 
called deism, and, when more or less dis- 
guised, wastaught as orthodox by the latitu- 
dinarlan divines of the day. Pope was pro- 
bably intending only to represent the most 
cultivated thought of tlie time, and accepted 
Bolingbroke as its representative. Bathurst, 
indeed, said (Boswnix, Johnson , ed. Hill, iii. 
402-3) that Pope did no more than put 
Bolingbroke’s prose into verse. Johnson’s 
criticism upon this, namely, that Pope may 
have had the ‘philosophic stamina of the 
essay fir om Bolingbroke ’ but added the 
poetical imagery, probably hits the mark. 
Comparison between Bolingbroke’s fragment 
and Pope's eRsays shows coincidences so 
close as to leave no doubt of the relation- 
ship. Bolingbroke probably did not reveal 
his sceptical conclusions to Pope; and Pope 
was too little familiar with the subject to 
perceive the real tendency of the theories 
which he was adopting. It would be idle to 
apply any logical test to a series of superfi- 
cial and generally commonplace remarks. 
The skill with which Pope gives point and 
colouring to his unsatisfactory framework of 
argument is the more remarkable. The many 
translations indicate that it was the best 
known of Pope’s writings upon the conti- 
nent. Voltaire and Wieland imitated it; 
Lessing ridiculed its philosophy in ‘Pope 
ein Metaphysiker’ (1735, Lnsairre, Werke, 
1854, vol. v.) ; but it was greatly admired 
by Bugold Stewart ( Works, vii. 133), and 
was long a stock source for ornaments to 
philosophical lectures. Though its rather 
tiresome didacticism has made it less popular 
than Pope's satires, many isolated passages 
are still familiar from the vivacity of the 
style. The ‘Universal Prayer' was first 
added in 1738. 

Bolingbroke, happening one day to visit 
Pope, took up a Horace, and suggested to his 
friend the suitability to his cose of the first 
satire of the second book. Pope thereupon 
translated it 1 in a morning or two,’ and sent 
it to the press (SrnscE,p. 297). It appeared 1 


in February 1733, and was the first of a 
series of his most felicitous writings. A 
couplet containing a gross insult to Lady 
M. w. Montagu, and another alluding to 
Lord Hervey, led to a hitter warfare. They 
retorted in ' Verses addressed to the Imitator 
of Horace’ (ascribed to Lady Mary, Lord 
Hervey, and Mr. Windham, tutor to the 
Duke of Cambridge) and in ‘A Letter 
from a Nobleman at Hampton Court to a 
Doctor of Divinity’ (by Lord Hervey). 
Pope replied by some squibs in the ‘ Grub 
Street Journal’ and by ‘A Letter to a Noble 
Lord,' dated 30 Nov. 1733. The latter, 
though printed, and, according to War- 
burton, submitted to the queen, was sup- 
pressed during Pope’s life. Johnson says 
that it exhibits ‘nothing but tedious ma- 
lignity,’ and it is certainly laborious and 
lengthy. A far more remarkable result of 
this collision, however, was the ‘ Epistle to 
Arbuthnot,’ published in January 1784-5, 
It is written for the most part in answer to 
Hervey and Lady Mary, though various 
fragments, such as the hues upon Addison, 
are worked in. This poem is Pope's master- 
piece, and shows his command of language 
and metre in their highest development. It 
is also of the first importance as an auto- 
biographical document, and shows curiously 
what was Pope’s view of his own character 
and career. 

Pope’s autobiography was continued by 
the publication of his correspondence soon 
afterwards as the result of a series of ela- 
borate manoeuvres scarcely to be paralleled 
in literary history. A full account of them, 
and of the means by which they were de- 
tected, is given by Mr. Elwin in the first 
volume of Pope’s ‘ Works’ (pp. xvii-cxlvii), 
and the story is summarised by Mr. Court- 
hope in the ‘Life ’ ( Works, v. 279-300). The 
mam facts are os follows: In 1726 Curll 
published Pope’s correspondence with Crom- 
well, having obtained them from Cromwell’s 
mistress. The correspondence excited some 
interest, and Pope soon afterwards began to 
apply to his friends to return his letters. 
Caryll, one of his most regular correspon- 
dents, returned the letters in 1729, but had 
them previously copied without Pope’skuow- 
ledge. In the same year Pope obtained 
Lord Oxford’s leave to deposit the originals 
of his correspondence in Oxford’s library, 
on the ground that the publication by 
Theobald in 1728 of the posthumous workB 
of Wycherley might be injurious both to 
Wycherley’s reputation and his own. His 
intention seems to have been to induce Ox- 
ford to become responsible for the publica- 
tion (see Elwin in Works, vol. i. p. xxvii). 
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lie then published some of Wycherley’s 
remains, including their correspondence, as a 
supplement to Theobald’s volume. The book, 
however, failed. No copy is known to exist, 
and the sheets were used by Pope in his next 
performance. The Herveyand Lady Mary 
quarrel apparently stimulated hie desire to 
set forth his own virtues, and it now occurred 
to him to make a tool of his old enemy 
Curll. Ho had in 1716 administered an 
emetic to Curll on behalf of Lady Maiy [see 
Ctjbll, Edmund], and, besides publishing 
the Cromwell letters, Curll had advertised a 
life of Pope. Pope’s object was to secure 
the publication of his letters and, at the 
same time, to make it appear that they were 
published in spite of his opposition. In order 
to accomplish this, he employed an agent, 
supposed (see Wabion’s Essay, ii. 339, and 
Johnson) to have been a painter and low 
actor, named James Woradale. Worsdalo, 
calling himself II. Smythe, told Curll that a 
certain P. T., a secret enemy of Pope, had a 
quantity of Pope’s correspondence, and was 
willing to dispose of the printed sheets to 
Curll. Curll, after some negotiations, agreed 
to publish them. Pope arranged that the 
book, as soon as published, should be seized 
by a warrant from the House of Lords, on 
the ground that it was described in an ad- 
vertisement (dictated by Worsdale) as con- 
taining lettarsfrom peers. Pope had, however, 
contrived that no such letters should be in 
the sheets delivered to Curll. The books 
were therefore restored to Curll, and Pope 
had the appearance of objecting to the pub- 
lication while, at the same time, he had 
secretly provided for the failure of his ob- 

i 'ection. Curll became unmanageable, told 
tis story plainly, and advertised the publica- 
tion of the ‘ initial correspondence ’ — i.e. the 
correspondence with ‘ It. Smythe ’ and ‘ P.T.,' 
which accordingly came out in July. Pope, 
however, anticipated this by publishing in 
June, through a bookseller named Cooper, a 
'Narrative of the Method by which Mr. 
Pope’s Private Letters were procured by 
Edmund Curll.’ This did not correspond to 
its title. No light was thrown upon the 
really critical question how Curll could have 
obtained letters which could only be in Lord 
Oxford’s library or in the possession of Pope 
himself. The publication, however, seems to 
have thrown the public off the scent ; and, 
though Curll’s pamphlet gave sufficient indi- 
cations of the truth and suspicious of Pope's 
complicity were current, his man® uvxes were 
not generally penetrated, and their nature 
not established till long afterwards. 

Curll, however, issued a new edition of 
the 1 P. T.’ letters, and advertised a second 


volume. Tiiis appeared in July 173-3, but 
contained only three letters from Atterbury 
to Pope, two of which had been already 
printed. Pope took advantage of thi-, to 
advertise that he was under o necessity of 
printing a genuine edition, He proposed in 
1736 to publish this by subscription, at a 
uinea for the volume. The scheme would 
ave fallen through but for Ralph Allen 

E q. v.], who was so much impressed by the 
leuevolence exhibited in the published let- 
ters that he offered to bear the expense of 
printing. The book finally appeared 18 May 
1737, and the copyright was bought by 
Dodsley. Pope’s preface pointed out now he 
had unconsciously drawn his own portrait 
in letters written * without the least thought 
that ever the world should he a witness to 
them.’ Pope had, in fact, not only carefully 
revised them, but materially altered them. 
His friend Caryll died 6 April 1736, and 
Pope treated the letters really addressed to 
him as raw materials for an imaginary cor- 
respondence with Addison, Steele, and Con- 
greve, which, for a long period, perverted 
the whole history of their relations. The 
discovery by Charles Wentworth Dilke [q. v.J 
of Caryll’s letter-book, in the middle of this 
century, led to the final unravelling of these 
tortuous manoeuvres. 

Pope afterwards carripd on a similar in- 
trigue of still more discreditable character. 
He seems to have considered Curll as out- 
side of all morality. But he next made 
a victim of his old friend Swift. He had 
obtained his own letters from Swift in 1737, 
who Bent them through Orrery, after long 
resisting the proposal. Pope had the letters 
printed and sent the volume to Swift, with an 
anonymous letter, suggesting tlieir publica- 
tion, and saying that if they fell into the 
hands of Pope or Bolingbroke they would be 
suppressed. Swift, whose mind was failing, 
gave the volume to his bookseller, Faulkner. 
Pope ventured to protest, and Faulkner there- 
upon offered to suppress the letters. Orrery, 
to whom Pope applied, also provokingly re- 
commended their suppression as * unworthy 
to be published.’ Pope now had to affect 
to he certain that the letters would come 
out in any case, and they finally appeared in 
London in 1741, with a statement that they 
were a reprint from a Dublin edition. The 
gTeat difficulty was to explain how the letters 
from Swift to Pope, which had never been 
out of Pope’s hands, could bo obtained. 
Pope endeavoured to pervert ambiguous 
statements due to Swift's failing powers into 
an admission that the letters on both sides 
were in Swift’s hands. He tried to throw 
the 1 blame upon Swift’s kind friend, Mrs, 
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Whifeway, and in hi® letters moralised over 
the melancholy fact that Swift’s vanity had 
survived his intellect. The full proofs of 
this tran-act ion were only given in the last 
edition of Pope's ‘"Work®, 1 even Mr. Car- 
ruthers still supposing ^in 1657 ) that Pope 
was really pained by Swift’s treachery, and 
not knowing that he had contrived the whole 
affair himself. The only apology for a dis- 
gusting transaction is that Pope did not 
know at starting how many and what dis- 
graceful lies he would have to tell. 

Pope’s reputation as moralist and poet was 
meanwhile growing. He had lost some of 
his best friends. Gay died 4 Dec. 1732; his 
mother on 7 July 1733 ; and Arhuthnot on 
27 Feb. 1734-5. Bolingbroke retired to 
France in the following winter. As a friend 
of Bolingbroke, Pope had naturally been 
drawn into intimacy with the opposition 
which was now gatherin'! against Walpole. 
He received a visit from Frederick, prince of 
Wales, in October 1735 (Letter to Bathurst, 
8 Oct. 1736) ; Wyndham, Marelimont, and 
other leaders met and talked politics at his 
grotto; and Pope was on intimate terms 
with Lyttelton and other of the young 
patriots whom he compliments in his poems. 
His sentiments appear in the ‘ Epistle to 
Augustus,’ the most brilliant of his imita- 
tions of Horace (first epistle of second book), 
which was published in March 1737. Others 
of the series which appeared in the same 
year are of more general application. The 
two dialogues, called ‘ 1738,’ and afterwards 
known as ‘Epilogue to the Satires,’ were 
mainly prompted by tbe attack upon the 
government as the source of corruption, and 
again show Pope at his best. They are in- 
comparably febcitous, and incisive and dex- 
terous in their management of language. 

Pope, always under the influence of some 
friend of stronger fibre than bis own, was 
now to ho conquered by William W nrbur- 
ton. Warburton, turbulent and ambitious, 
had forced himself into notice by writings 
showing wide reading and a singular turn 
for paradoxes. He had ridiculed Pope in 
earlier years, but he now undertook to de- 
fend the‘Es6ay on Man ’against tbe criti- 
cisms of Jean Pierre de Crousaz, who bad 
published his 'Examen de l’Essay de M. 
Pope 8ur l’homme ’ in 1737. Warburton’s 
reply, which appeared as a series of letters 
in a periodical called ‘The Works of the 
Learned,’ excited Pope’s eager gratitude. He 
wrote to Warburton in tbe warmest terms. 
’You,’ he said, ’understand my work better 
than I do myself.’ He met his commentator 
in the garden of Lord Radnor at Twicken- 
ham in April 1740. He astonished his pub- 
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I lisher Dod-duy, who was present, by the 
| compliments which be paid to bis new ac- 
j quaintance. Warburton succeeded to Boling- 
broke’s authority. I’ope confided to him Ins 
literary projects. They visited Oxford toge- 
ther in 1741 ; and the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. was offered by the vice-chancellor to 
Pope. An offer of a D.D. degree was made 
at the same time to Warburton ; but, as this 
was afterwards opposed by some of the clergy, 
Pope refused to be ‘ doctored’ without his 
friend. Pope undertook, at Warburton’s in- 
stigation, to complete the ‘Dunciad’ by a 
fourth book. It was published in March 
2742. A reference in it to Oolley Cibber 
produced Pope’s last literary quarrel. Pope 
and Arhuthnot were supposed to have had 
a share in the farce called ‘Three Hours 
after Marriage,’ of which Gay was the chief 
author. It was damned on its appearance in 
1717, and Cibber soon afterwards introduced 
an allusion to it in the ‘ Rehearsal.’ Pope 
came behind the scenes and abused Cibber 
for his impertinence, to which Cibber replied 
that he should repeat the wordB as long as 
the play was acted. Pope had made several 
contemptuous references to him j and upon 
the appearance of the new ‘ Dunciad ’ Cibber 
took his revenge in ‘A Letter from Cibber 
to Pope.’ Cibber was a very lively writer, 
and treated Pope to some home truths with- 
out losing his temper. He added an un- 
savoury anecdote about a youthful scrape 
into which Pope had fallen. 1 These things,’ 
said Pope of one of Cibber's pamphlets, ‘ are 
my diversion ; ’ and tbe younger Richardson, 
who heard him and told Johnson, observed 
that his features were * writhing with an- 
guish.’ Pope in bis irritation resolved to 
make Cibber the hero of the ‘ Dunciad ’ in 
place of Theobald. Warburton, who bad 
now undertaken to annotate Pope's whole 
works, was to be responsible for tbe notes 
written by Pope on tbe ‘ Dunciad,’ and added 
‘Ricardus Aristarchus ort the Hero of the 
Poem.’ The fourth hook contains some of 
Pope’s finest verses. The hook in the final 
forin appeared in October 1742. The meta- 
physical parts were probably inspired by 
Warburton. The attack upon Bentley ex- 
pressed probably antipathies of both the as- 
sailants. Bentley was s inking at the time 
of the first publication, and died on 14 July 
1742. As the old opponent of Atterbury 
and all Pope’s friends, as well as for hm 
criticism of Milton and his remarks upon 
Pope’s ‘ Homer,’ he was naturally regarded 
by Pope as the ideal pedant. He had spoken 
ol Warburton as a man of monstrous appe- 
tite and bad digestion; and neither of them 
could appreciate his scholarship, though War- 
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burton seems to have fully repented ( 4 ee 
Monk, Life of Bentley, ii. 875, 8/8, 404-11). 

l’ope was staying with Allen at Prior 
Parle in November 1741, and invited War- 
burton to join him there, Warburton ac- 
cepted, and to his marriage to Allen’s niece 
in 1745 owed much of his fortune, Pope’s 
health was declining, although he was still 
able to travel to his friends’ country houses. 
Martha Blount was still intimate with him ; 
she seems to have spent some time with him 
daily, although living with her mother and 
sister, whom he had endeavoured to persuade 
her to leave. She frequently accompanied 
him to the houses of his friends, and is men- 
tioned in his letters as almost an inmate of 
his household. In the following summer 
Pope visited Bath, and afterwards went to 
Prior Park, where Miss Blount met him. 
For some unexplained reason a quarrel took 
place with the Allens. Miss Blount (as 
appears from her correspondence with Pope) 
relented some behaviour of the Allens to 
Pope, and begged him to leave the house. 
She was compelled to stay behind, and, as 
she sajs, was treated with great incivility 
Loth by the Allens and Warburton. Pops 
expresses great indignation at the time. He 
must, however, as his letters imply, have 
been soon reconciled to Warburton. Allen 
called upon him for the last time in March 
1744, when Pope still showed some coldness. 
By this time Pope was sinking. He still 
occupied himself with a final revision of his 
works, and saw his friends. He was visited 
by Bolingbroke, who had returned to Eng- 
land in October 1743, and by Marcbmont, 
and attended by Spence, who has recorded 
some of the last incidents. Pope's behaviour 
was affecting and simple. Warburton, a 
hostile witness, accuses Mis3 Blount of neg- 
lecting Pope in his last illness; and John- 
Bon gives (without stating his authority) a 
confirmatory story. Spence, however, re- 
marked that whenever she entered, his spirits 
rose. At the euggestion of Hooke be sent 
for a priest on the day before his death, and 
received absolution. He died quietly on 
30 May 1744. Ho was buried on 5 June in 
Twickenham Church, by the side of his 
parents, and directed that the words ‘ et sihi ’ 
should he added to the inscription which he 
placed upon their monument on the east wall. 
In 1701 warburton erected a monument to 
Pope upon the north wall, with an inscrip- 
tion ‘to one who would not be buried in 
Westminster Abbey,’ and a petulant verse. 
By his will (dated 12 Dec. 1743) Pope left 
to Martha Blount 1,0001., with his house- • 
hold effects. She was also to have the in- 
come arising from his property for life, after | 
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which it was to go to the Hasketts, He left 
1501. to Allen, in repayment of sums ad- 
vanced ‘ partly for my own and partly for 
charitable uses,’ Books and other memorials 
were left to Bolingbroke, Marchmont, Ba- 
thurst, Lyttelton, and other friends. An 
absolute power over his unpublished manu- 
scripts was left to Bolingbroke, and the copy- 
right of his published hooks to Warburton. 
Pope had contemplated two odes, upon the 
‘Mischiefs of Arbitrary Power’ and the 
‘Folly of Ambition,’ which were never exe- 
cuted, and had made a plan for a history of 
English poetry, afterwards contemplated by 
Gray (RmvFiiEAD, pp, 423-5). 

Mrs. Backett threatened to attack the 
will, but withdrew her opposition. Alien 
gave his legacy to the Bath Hospital, and 
observed that Pope was always a had ac- 
countant, and had probably forgotten to udd 
a cipher. He took Pope’s old servant, John 
Searle, into his service. Disputes soon, arose, 
which led to one of the worst imputations 
upon Pope’s character. In 1732-3 Pope ap- 
pears to have written the lines upon the 
Duchess of Marlborough which, with later 
modifications, became the character of Atossa 
in the second ' Moral Essay.’ The duchess 
was then specially detested by the opposition 
generally ; but Pope’s prudence induced him 
temporarily to suppress this and some other 
lines. In later years, however, the duchess 
became vehemently opposed to Walpole. She 
was very anxious to obtain favourable ac- 
counts of her own and her husband’s career. 
She gave Hooke 5,000/, to compile the pam- 
phlet upon her ‘ Conduct.’ Pope took some 
art in negotiating with Hooke, and the 
uchess, ha says in his last letter to Swift 
(28 April 1739), was ‘ making great court to 
him.’ A very polite correspondence took 
place (published in Pope's ‘Works,’ v. 406- 
422, from 1 Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion,’ 8th Hep.) Prom this it appears that 
after some protests he accepted a favour from 
her, and from later evidence this was in all 
probability a sum of 1,0 001. Pope appears 
( Works, lii. 87) to have suppressed some 
lines which he had intended to add to a cha- 
racter of the Duke of Marlborough. Sup- 
pression, howev er, of polished verses was sore 
pain to him, and he resolved to use the 
‘ Atossa ’ lines in a different way. He intro- 
duced changes which made them applicable 
to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire (daugh- 
ter of James EE, and widow of John Shef- 
field. first duke). She had edited her hus- 
band’s works, and bought an annuity from 
the guardians of the young duke. The 
duchess showed him a character of herself, 
and, upon his finding some fail] ts in it, picked 
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a quarrel with him for five or sis year 1 - before 
her death ( Works, 3 . 217). According to 
several independent reports, varying in de- 
tails (collected in Work*, iii. 77, &c, ), Pope 
read the Atossa to tho Duche-s of Marl- 
borough, saying that it was meant for the 
Duchess of Buckinghamshire, and she is said 
to have seen through the pretence. Mean- 
while the character was inserted by Pope in 
the edition of the ‘ Moral Essays ’ which was 
just printing off at the time of his death, and 
which he mast therefore have expected to be 
seen by the Duchess of Marlborough. Upon 
his death she inquired of Bolingbroke 
whether Pope’s manuscripts contained any- 
thing affecting her or her husband. He 
found the ‘ Atossa ’ lines in the ‘ Moral 
Essays,’ and communicated with March- 
mont, obsen ing that there was ‘ no excuse 
for them after the favour you and I know.’ 
A note in the ‘ Marcbmont Papers ’ (ii. 384) 
by MarelimontV executor states this to have 
been the 1,000/. The whole edition was 
suppressed, and IVarburtou, as proprietor of 
the published works, must have consented. 
The only copy preserved is now in the British 
Museum. Bolingbroke soon afterwards found 
that fifteen hundred copies of some of bis own 
essays had been secretly printed by Pope. 
Though Pope’s motive was no doubt admi- 
ration of his friend’s work, Bolingbroke, who 
had been greatly affected at Pope's death, 
was furious either at the want of confidence 
or some alterations which had been made, 
lie burnt the edition, hut retained a copy, 
and had another edition published by Mallet, 
with a preface complaining of the conduct 
of 1 the man ’ who had been guilty of the 
‘breach of trust.’ He also printed a sheet 
in 1740 containing the ‘Atossa’ lines, with a 
note stating that the duchess had paid 1,0001. 
for their suppression. "Warburton, having 
consented to the suppression of the edition, 
was disqualified for directly denying the ap- 
plication of the lines, although he tried else- 
where to insinuate that they were meant for 
the other duchess ( Works, v. 443, 446). The 
story was afterwards told by Warton (Mr. 
Court hope's discussion in Works, iii. 75-92, 
andv. 346-51 is exhaustive). The supposed 
bargain is disproved. "What remains is a 
characteristic example of Pope’s equivoca- 
tions. Had the epistles appeared in his life, 
he would no doubt have declared that they 
applied to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire. 

Pope, as described by Reynolds, who once 
saw him (Phiob, Malone , p. 429), was four 
feet six inches in height, and much deformed. 
He had a very fine eye and a well-framed 
nose. His face was drawn* and the muscles 
strongly marked; it showed traces of the 
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headuches from which he constantly suffered. 
Johnson reports some details given by a ser- 
vant of Lord Oxford. He was so weak in 
middle life tbit he had to wear ‘ a bodice of 
stiff canvas ; ’ he could not dress without 
help, and he wore three pairs of stockings to 
cover his thin legs. He was a troublesome 
inmate, often wanting coffee in the night, 
but liberal to the servants whose rest he dis- 
turbed. Johnson mentions that Pope called 
the servant up four times in one night in 
1 the dreadful winter of 1740 ’ that he might 
write down thoughts which had Btruck hun. 
His old servant, John Searle, lived with him 
j many years, and received a legacy of 100/. 
uudei bis will. He was abstemious in drink, 
and would set a single pint before two guests, 
and, having taken two small glasses, would 
retire, saying, ‘ Gentlemen, I leave you to 
your wine.’ He is Baid to have injured him- 
self by a love of ‘ highly seasoned Wishes ’ and 
‘ potted lampreys ; ’but, in spite of a fragile 
constitution, he lived to the age of fifty-six. 

Pope’s character is too marked in its 
main features to he misunderstood, though 
angry controversies have arisen upon the 
subject. Literary admirers have resolved 
to find in him a moral pattern, while dissen- 
tients have had no difficulty in discovering 
topics of reproach. There is, in fact, no 
more difficult subject for biography, especi- 
ally in a compressed form. Das belter quali- 
ties, as displayed in the domestic circlo, give 
no materials for narrative, while it is neces- 
sary to give the details of the wretched series 
of complex quarrels, manoeuvres, and falsi- 
fications in which he was plunged from his 
youth. Pope’s physical infirmities, his in- 
tense sensibility, and the circumstances of 
his life, produced a morbid development of 
all the weaknesses characteristic of the lite- 
rary temperament. Excluded by his creed 
from all public careers, educated among a 
class which was forced to meet persecution 
by intrigue, feeling the slightest touch like 
the stroke of a bludgeon, forced into an 
arena of personality where rough practical 
joking and coarse abuse were recognised 
modes of warfare, he had recourse to weapons 
of attack and defence which were altogether 
inexcusable. The truest statement seems 
to be that he was at bottom, as he represents 
himself in the epistle to Arbuthnot, a man 
of really fine nature, affectionate, generous, 
and independent ; unfortunately, the better 
nature was perverted by the morbid vanity 
and excessive irritability which led him into 
his multitudinous subterfuges. His passion 
for literary fame, and the keenness of his 
suffering under attacks, led to all his quarrels. 
The preceding narrative has shown suffi- 
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ciently how he thud was led into his worst of- without hesitation the rationalism of Boling- 
fences. Beginning with a simple desire to give broke, and supposed himself to be a disciple 
literary polish to his essays, he wab gradually of Locke. Atterbury and Dr. Clarke, fellow 
led to" calumniate Addison. He thought of All Souls’ (not Samuel Clarke, as has been 
himselfjustified in malting use of the common erroneously said) , tried to convert him. His 
enemy, Curll, to obtain the publication of letter to Atterbury ( Worlds, ix. 10-12) gives 
liis letteTo, and was gradually led on to the most clearly the opinions which he always 
gross treachery to Swift. When accused of expressed. A change of religion might be 
unfair satire, he was afraid to defend him- profitable, as it would qualify him for pen- 
self by the plain truth, and fell into unmanly sions; but it would vex his mother, and do 
equivocations. He was a politician, as John- no good to anybody else. Meanwhile, he held 
son reports Lady Bolingbroke to have said, that men of all sects might he saved (see also 
‘about cabbages and turnips/ and could letter to Swift, 28 Nov. 1729, Works, v ii. 
‘ hardly drink tea without a stratagem.’ But 175). The ‘Universal Prayer’ shows tlio 
even his malignity to Lady Mary and Lord same sentiment. Pope, taking the advice 
Hervey probably appeared to him as a case attributed to Addison, professed to stand 
of the ‘ strong antipathy of good to bad.’ aside from political party. His connections 
His really fine qualities, however, re- naturally inclined him to the tory side, but 
mained, and animated liis best poetry. All be was not a Jacobite, and his sympathies 
judicious critics have noticed the singular were with the opposition to Walpole. He 
beauty of liis personal compliments. They took for granted the sincerity of their zeal 
were the natural expression of ‘ really afi'ec- in denouncing the corruption of the period, 
tionatenature.’ His tenderness to his parents, and gave the keenest utterance to their 
his real affection for such friends as Arbuth- commonplaces. His devotion to literature 
not, Cray, and Swift, his almost extravagant was unremitting, and his fortunate attain- 
admiration of Bolingbroke and Warburtou, ment of a competence enabled him to asso- 
are characteristic. He always leaned upon date independently with the social leaders, 
some stronger nature, and craved for sym- If, as Johnson says, he boasts a little too 
pathy. His success gavehimahigh social posi- much of then- familiarity, and, as Johnson 
tion, and he appears to have maintained his also remarked with more feeling, regarded 
independence in his intercourse with great poverty as a crime, he cannot he fairly ac- 
men. He declined a pension of 8001. out of cused of servility. He held his own with 
the secret-service money offered by his friend great men, though he shared their prejudices. 
Craggs (Spence, pp. 307-8), and lived upon The wits and nobles who formed a little 
the proceeds of ‘ Homer.’ He seems to have circle and caressed each other were, in then' 
been careful in money matters, but was way, genuine believers in enlightenment, 
liberal in disposing of his income. He could They had finally escaped from, tho prison of 
be actively benevolent when he thought that scholasticism; they preferred wit and com- 
an injustice was being done. He subscribed mon sense to the ‘pedantry of courts and 
generously to the support of a Mrs. Cope schools; 1 they suspeetedsentimcntalism when 
who had been deserted by her husband, and not strictly within the conventional bounds; 
several other instances are given to the same they looked down with aristocratic contempt 
effect. He helped to start Dodsley as a pub- upon the Gruh Street authors, for whom 
lisher, and contributed 201. a year to Savage, they had as little sympathy as cockfighters 
until Savage’s conduct made help impossible, for their victims ; and took the tone towards 
It must be admitted, however, that Savage’s women natural in clubs of bachelors. Satire 
services to Pope in the war with the dunces and didactic poetry corresponded to the 
were discreditable to both. This substratum of taste of such an epoch. Pole’s writings accu- 
real kindness, and even a cert ain magnanimity, rately reflect these tendencies; andlusscho- 
requires to be distinctly recognised, as show- larly sense of niceties of language led him 
ing that Pope’s weaknesses imply, not ma- to polish all his work with unwearied care, 
lignity, but the action of unfortunate con- Almost every fragment of his verse has gone 
ditions upon a sensitive nature. Probably through a series of elaborate and generally 
the nearest parallel to the combination is to successful remodellings. "Whether Pope is 
be found in his contemporary, Voltaire. His to be called a poet — a problem raised in fol- 
abnormal sensibility fitted Pope to give the lowing generations — is partly a question of 
most perfect expression of the spirit of his words ; but no one can doubt that he had 
age. His anxiety to be on the side of en- . qualities which would have enabled him to 
lightenment is shown by his religious and I give an adequate embodiment in verse of the 
intellectual position. Though brought up in spirit of any generation into which he had 
a strictly Homan catholic circle, he adopted j been born. He might have rivalled Chaucer 
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in one century, and Wordsworth, in another. 
As it was, his poetry is the essence of the 
lirot half of the eiahteenth century. The 
later history of Pope's fame is the history of 
the process" by 'which the canons of taste 
ceased to correspond to the strongest intel- 
lectual and social impulses of a new period. 
What was spontaneous in him became con- 
ventional and artificial in his successors. 
Warton fir=t proposed to place Pope in the 
second, instead of the first, class of poets. 
Cowpers ‘Homer’ was another indication 
of the change ; and, in the next century, the 
discussions in which Bowles, Roscoe, damp- 
bell, and Byron took part, and the declara- 
tions of poetic faith by Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, corresponded to a revolution of taste, 
and showed, at any rate, how completely 
Pope’s poetry represented the typical charac- 
teristics of the earlier school. 

Pope enlarged his villa, and he spent much 
time and money on improving hia garden, 
with the help not only of the professional 
gardeners, Kent and Bridgeman, but of his 
friends, Lords Peterborough and Bathurst. A 
lan, with a short description, published by 
is gardener, Searle, in 1745, is reproduced 
in Carruthers’s 1 Life ’ (pp. 445-9). The best 
description is in Walpole’s ‘ Letters ’ (to Sir 
Horace Mann, 20 June 1760). His grotto was 
a tunnel, which still remains, under the Ted- 
dington road. He describes it in a letter to 
Edward Blount (2 June 1726). He orna- 
mented it by spars and marbles, many of them 
sent by William Borlase [q. v.] from Corn- 
wall. The garden included an obelisk to 
hia mother, and the second weeping willow 

f lanted in England. The willow died in 
601, and was made into relics. After his 
death the house was sold to SirWilliam Stan- 
hope, Lord Chesterfield’s brother. In 1807 
it came into the possession of the Baroness 
Howe, daughter of the admiral. She de- 
stroyed the house and stubbed up the trees. 
Thomas Young, a later proprietor, built a new 
house, witha ‘ Chinese-Gothic tower,’ which 
still stands near the site of the old villa 
(Thomte, Environs of London , pp. 684-7 ; 
Cobbjett, Memorials of Twickenham (1873), 
pp. 263-91). In 1888 the bicentenary of 
Pope’s birth was celebrated by an exhibition 
at Twickenham of many interesting portraits 
and relics. 

Pope was painted by Kneller in 1712. 1716, 
and 1721 ; by Jervas (an engraving from a 
portrait at Caen Wood, prefixed to vol. vi. 
of 1 Works/ and a portrait exhibited by Mr. 
A. Morrison at Twicke nham ) ; by W. Hoars 
(exhibited by Messrs. Colnaghi at Twicken- 
ham) ; by Jonathan Richardson (engraving 
lium portrait at Hagley, prefixed to vol. i. of 


1 Works ’), who aho made various drawings 
(three made for Horace Walpole were exhi- 
bited by the queen at Twickenham, and fifteen 
drawings of Pope were included in a volume 
containing thirty-eight of Richardson’s draw- 
ings) ; by Van Loo in 1742 j and by Arthur 
Pond. Most of these have been engraved. 
The National Portrait Gallery has a por- 
trait by Jervas with a lady (perhaps Martha 
Blount), one by W. Hoare (crayons) of 1784, 
and one by Richardson, 1738. Mra. Darell 
Blount also exhibited at Twickenham a por- 
trait by an unknown painter, and portraits 
of Pope and Teresa and Martha Blount by 
J er vas. A ‘ Sketch from Life/ by G-. Vertue, 
was exhibited at Twickenham by Sir Charles 
Dilke, A bust by Roubiliac, ‘ the original 
clay converted into terra-cotta/ was exhi- 
bited at Twickenham by JohnMurray (1808- 
1892) [q. v.] the publisher, and an engraving 
is prefixed to vol. v. of the ‘Works.’ A 
marble bust by Rysbrach was presented to 
the Athenroum Club in 1861 by Edward 
Lowth Badeley [q. v.] An engraving from a 
drawing of Pope’s mother by Richardson is 
prefixed to vol. viii. of the ‘ Works.’ 

Pope’s works are; 1. ‘ January and May/ 
the ‘ Episode of Sarpedon ’ from the ‘ Iliad/ 
and the ‘ Pastorals ’ in Tonson’s 1 Poetical 
Miscellanies/ pt. vi., 1709. 2. ‘Essay on 

Criticism/ 1711 [anon.] ; 2nd edit. 1 by Mr. 
Pope/ 1718. 8. ‘The First Book of Statius’s 
Thebais/ ‘ V ertumnus and Pomona from the 
Fourth Book of Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,”’ 

‘ To a Young Lady with the Works of Voi- 
ture/ ‘To the Author of a Poem entitled 
“Successio/” and the ‘Rape of the Lock’ 
(first draft, without authors name), in Lin- 
tot’s ‘Miscellany/ 1712. S. ‘Sappho to 
Phaon ’ and ‘Fable of Dryope’iu Tonson’s 
‘ Ovid/ 1712. 4. 1 The Messiah ’ in ‘ Spec- 
tator/ SO Nov, 1712. 6. ‘ Windsor Forest/ 

1713. 6. ‘ Prologue to Oato/ with play, and 
in ‘Guardian/ No. 88. Nos. 4, 11, 40,61, 
78, 91, 92, 173 of the‘ Guardian ’ are also by 
Pope, 1713. 7. ‘Narrative of Dr. Robert 
Norris concerning the deplorable frenzy of 
J[ohn] Dean . . ./ 1718. 8. ‘ Rape of the 
Lock/ with additions, 2 March 1714. The 
first complete edition. 9. ‘ Wife of Bath/ 
from Chaucer, the ‘Arrival of Ulysses at 
Ithaca/ and tne ‘ Gardens of Alcinous/ from 
the thirteenth and seventh hooks of the 
‘ Odyssey/ in Steele’B ‘ Poetical Miscellanies/ 

1714. 10. ‘The Temple of Fame’ (imitated 
from Chaucer), 1716. 11. ‘A Key to the 
Lock : or a Treatise proving beyond all Con- 
tradiction the Dangerous Tendency of a late 
Poem intituled the “ Rape of the Lock,” to 
Government Religion. By Esdras Barni- 
velt, Apoth./ 1716. 12. ‘Iliad of Homer; 
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translated by Mr. Pope.’ first four books, 

1715. The next three volumes appeared in 
1716, 1717, and 1718, and the last two to- 
gether in 1720, each, containing four books. 

13. ‘ A full and true Account of a horrid 
and barbarous Revenge by Poison on the 
Body of Mr. Edmund Curll, Bookseller, with 
a faithful copy of liis last Will and Testa- 
ment. Publish’d by an eye-witness,’ 1716. 

14. ‘The Worms: a Satyr by Mr. Pope,’ 

1716. 15. ‘A Roman Catholic Version of 

the First Psalm, for the use of a young Lady. 
By Mr. Pope,’ 1716. (This and the preced- 
ing, attributed to Pope by Curll and others, 
were not acknowledged nor disavowed by 
him ; see CARP.trcHEHs,pp. 153-4, and WbrTca, 
vi. 438}. 16. ‘Epistle to Jervas,’ prefixed 
to an edition of Fresnoy’s ‘ Art of Painting.’ 
1716. 17. Pope’s works in 1717 included 
for the first time the ‘ Elegy to the Memory 
of an Unfortunate Lady,’ and the * Eloisa to 
Abelard,’ which were published separately 
in 1720, with poems by other authors, as 
‘Eloisa to Abelard, second edition.’ The 
works also included the ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day,’ republished, with changes, as ‘ Ode for 
the Public Commencement at Cambridge on 
July.G, 1730/ with music by Maurice Green, 
1730. 18. ‘To Mr. Addison : occasioned by 
his Dialogues on Medals/ in Tickell’s edition 
of ‘ Addison’s Works/ 1721. 19. ‘ Poems 

on Several Occasions ... by Dr. Thomas 
Parnell . . . published by Mr. Pope,’ with 
‘ Epistle to the Earl of Oxford/ 1722. 20, ‘The 
Dramatic Works of Shakspear _. . . collated 
and corrected by the former editions/ 6 vols. 
4to, ed. Pope, 1725. 21. ‘The Odyssey of 
Homer/ vols. i., ii., and iii. 1726, _ iv, and v. 
1726. 22. ‘ Miscellanea/ including ‘ Fami- 
liar Letterswritten to Henry Cromwell, Escp, 
l>y Mr. Pope/ was published by Curll m 
1720, dated 1 727. 23. ‘ Miscellanies/ with 
preface signed by Swift and Pope; vols. i. 
and ii. in 1727 ; vol, iiL, called ‘ the last 
volume/ in March 1727-8 ; a fourth volume 
was added in 1732. 24. ‘ The Dunciad : an 

heroic poem, inthree hooks, Dublin printed ; 
London reprinted for A. Dodd/ 1728, 12mo. 
Three more editions, with an owl on the 
frontispiece, were printed in London in 1728, 
and one with no frontispiece and with Pope’s 
name at Dublin. ‘ The Dunciad Variorum, 
with the prolegomena of Scriblerus, London, 
printed for A. Dod, 1729/ 4to, was the first 
complete edition. It has a vignette of an 
ass and an owl. Four other octavo editions 
are dated London, 1729, with varying fron- 
tispieces of the owl and the ass. There is 
another edition without date (which cannot 
have appeared till 1733), and another dated 
1730, with the ass frontispiece. In 1736 


appeared also a different edition a-, vol. iv. 
of Pope's ‘ Works.’ The a«s and owl have 
now disappeared. ‘The New Dunciad: as 
it was found in the Year MDCXL1, with the 
Illustrations of Scriblerus and Notes Vari- 
orum/ 4to (i.e, the fourth book of ‘ The Dun- 
ciad’), appeared in 1742; another edition, 
with the same title, in the same year. ' Tho 
Works of Alexander Pope/ vol. iii. pt. i., 
contains the first three books, and vol. iii. 
pt. ii. the fourth book. The ‘ Dunciad in 
Four Books, printed according to the com- 
plete copy found in the year 1742 ... to 
which nre added several Notes now first 
published, the Hypercritics of Aristarchus, 
and his Dissertation on the Hero of the 
Poem,’ 1743, is the poem in its final form 
with an ‘ advertisement ’ signed W. WJar- 
burton]. An edition, ‘ with several additions 
now first printed/ appeared in 1749. A full 
account of these editions was given by Mr. 
Thoms in ‘ Notes and Queries/ lstser. vol. x., 
and is reprinted by Mr. Courthope in 
‘ Works/ iv. 299-309. Mr. Courthope adds 
an account of four other editions printed at. 
Dublin (1728, two in 1729, and one without 
a date). 26. Wycherley’s ‘ Works/ vol. ii., 
with Pope’s ‘ Letters/ 1729, has disappeared 
(see above). 27. ‘Of Taste: an Epistle to 
the Rt. Honble. Richard, Earl of Burlington, 
occasioned by his publishing “Palladio's 
Designs,” etc./ 1731 ; afterwards called ‘ Of 
False Taste/ and finally ‘Of the Use of 
Riches ’ (fourth moral essay). 27. ‘ Of the 
Use of Riches : an Epistle to the Rt. Honble. 
Allen, Lord Bathurst/ 1732 (third moral 
essay). 28. ‘ An Essay on Man addressed 
to a Friend/ 1733, fol., no date. Quarto and 
octavo editioDswere also printed. Thesecond 
and third epistles appeared in 1733, and the 
fourth in January 1784, in the same forms. 
They were all anonymous. The ' Universal 
Prayer ’ was added, and also published sepa- 
rately, in 1738. An edition, with on excel- 
lent commentary by Mark Pattison, was 
published at the Clarendon Press in I860. 
The ‘Satires and Epistles’ were edited by 
Pattison in the same year. 29. ‘Of the 
Knowledge and Characters of Men: an 
Epistle addressed to the Rt. Honble. Lord 
Viscount Cobham/ 1783 (first moral essay). 
SO. ‘ The First Satire of the Second Book of 
Horace, imitated in a Dialogue between 
Alexander Pope . . . and his learned coun- 
sel/ 1783. 81, ‘The Second Satire of the 
Second Book of Horace/ 1734. 32. ‘ Epistle 
from Mr. Pope to Dr. Arbutknot/ 1736. 
83. 1 Sober Advice from Horace to the 
Young Gentlemen about Town : as delivered 
in his second sermon ; imitated in the man- 
ner of A. Pope ’ (n.d.), 1734 ; (included also 
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in 1738 edition nf 4 Works,’ but afterwards 
withdrawn). 34. ‘On tlie Characters of 
Women : an Epistle to a Lady,' 1736 (second 
moral essay). 36. Second volume of Pope’s 
4 Works,’ adding those published since 1717, 
and including lor the first time the ‘ Satires 
of Dr. Ilonne versified by the same hand,’ 
1736. 36. 4 Letters of Mr. Pope and several 
Eminent Persons,’ 2 vols. 8vo( always put 
up together). This is the original ‘P. T.’ 
edition (see above), and occurs in several 
forms, due to Pope's manipulations of the 
printing, and his use of the Wycherley 
volume (see iso. 25). It was also printed in 
12mo, with the ‘ Narrative of the Method by 
which Mr. Pope’s Letters were procured.’ 
Ourll reprinted this as 4 Mr. Pope's Literary 
Correspondence forThirty Years,’ 1735 ; there 
are two octavo editions and a 12mo edition. 
Curll published four more volumes called * Sir. 
Pope’s Literary Correspondence,’ which really 
contained no letters of Pope’s, hut gave op- 
portunities for annoying him. See 1 Works,’ 
rol. vi. pp. xlix-lviii for a full account.. Two 
other editions are mentioned by Pope in liis 
‘ Catalogue of Surreptitious Editions ’ inl737 . 
Cooper published another in June 1785, with 
Pope’s connivance, which is notmentloned in 
the 4 Catalogue.’ The first avowed edition ap- 
peared on 18 May 1737 in folio and quarto, 
and afterwards octavo; and the fifth and 
sixth volumes of the octavo edition of Pope’s 
‘Works,’ containing the 4 Correspondence,’ 
was printed at the same time. 37. 4 The 
First Epistle of the First Book of Horace, 
imitated by Mr. Pope,’ the sixth epistle of 
the first book, the first epistle of the second 
book, the second epistle of the second hook, 
and the ode to Venus, appeared separately 
in 1787. 38. 4 The Sixth Satire of the Second 
Book of Horace, the first part . . . by Dr. 
Swift. The latter part . . . now added [by 
Pope],’ 1738, fol. 39. 4 One Thousand Seven 
Hundred andThirty-Eight ; a dialogue some- 
thing like Horace,’ and 4 One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Thirty-Eight, Dialogue 
II,’ 1738; afterwards called ‘Epilogue to 
the Satires.’ 40. 4 Selecta Poemata Italorum 
qni Latine scripserunt, cure cujusdam ano- 
nymi anno 16fri congesta, iterum in lucem 
data, una cum aliorum Italorum operibus, 
accurante A. Pope,’ 2 vols. 1740. 41. ‘Works 
in Prose,’ vol. ii., containing the Swift cor- 
respondence (with the ‘Memoirs of Scvi- 
blerus’), 1741. 

A ‘ Supplement ’ to Pope's ‘Works’ was 
published in 1767, and ‘ Additions ’ in 1776. 
These include the ‘ Three Hours after Mar- 
riage,’ attributed to Pope, Gay, and Arbutk- 
not, and the poems suppressed on account of 
indecency. A ‘ Supplemental Volume,’ pub- 
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lished in 1825, is chiefly composed of trifling 
letters fiorn the Homer MSS. in the British 
Museum. The first collective edition of 
Pope's 4 Works,’ 4 with his last corrections, 
additions, and improvements, as they were 
delivered to the editor o little before his 
death ; together with the commentaries and 
notes of Mr. Warburton,’ appeared in nine 
vols. 8vo, in 1761. It was several timeB re- 
printed, and in 1709 published in five vols, 
4to, with a life by Owen lluffhead. In 1794 
appeared the first volume (all published) of 
an edition by Gilbert Wakefield. The edi- 
tion (9 yo1s.8vo) by Joseph Warton appeared 
in 1797 (republished in 1822); that by 
William Lisle Bowles (10 vols. 8vo) in 
1806 ; that by William Itoscoe, said to be 
4 the worst’ by Croker and Mr. Elwin ( War fa, 
I. xxiv) (10 vols. 8vo), inl824. The stand- 
ard edition is the edition, in 10 vols. 8vo, 
published by Mr. Murray (1871-89); the 
first four volumes contain the poetry, except 
the translation of the 4 Iliad ’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ 
the fifth the life, and the last five the cor- 
respondence and prose worltB. The first two 
volumes of poetry and the first three of 
correspondence were edited by the Rev. 
Wliitwell Elwin, the remamder,by Mr. W. J. 
Courthope, who also WTOte the life. 

A 1 Concordance ’ to the works of Pope by 
Edwin Abbott [q.v.], with an introduction by 
the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., appeared in 1876. 

[Some catchpenny anonymous lives of Pope 
appeared directly upon his death. That by 
William Ayre (2 vols. 8vo, 1746) is also worth- 
less. The life by Owen Ruffhead, published in 
1769, with help from Warburton, is of very little 
value, except as incorporating a few scraps of 
Warburton’s information. Johnson's Life (1781) 
is admirable, but requires to bo modified by the 
later investigations. Johnson saw Spence's 
Anecdotes in manuscript. Tho Anecdotes, first 
published by Singer in 1820, give Pope's own 
account of various transactions, and are of grout 
importance. Joseph Warton's Essay on Pope, ot 
which the first volume was published in 1768, 
and the second in 1782, gives various anecdotoe, 
also contained in the notes to his edition of the 
Works. Some points were discussed in the con- 
troversy raised by Bowles’s Life prefixed to his 
edition. An attack by Campbell in his Speci- 
mens of British Poets (1810) led to a contro- 
versy in which Hazlitt, Byron, and Bowlos him- 
self took part. A very good life is that by 
Robert Carruthors [q. v.j, prefixed to an edition 
of the Works in 1863 (again in 1868), and pub- 
lished separately in 1867- It contains an inte- 
resting account of the Mapledurliam MBS. and 
u statement of the earlier results of Dilke’s in- 
quiries. Pope’s life, however, has been in great 
part reconstructed by more reeent researches. 
Mr. Croker had made large collections, which 
were after his death placed in the hands of Mr. 
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Elvrin. Tha researches of Sir. Charles Wentworth 
Dilke [q. r.] vere started by the dibcovery of the 
Caryll -Papers in 1853. These papers wore subse- 
quently presented to the British Museum by the 
Bight Hon.SirCharleaW. Dilie, Mr. Dilke’s grand- 
son. Mr. Dilie published his results in the Athe- 
naeum and Notes nnd Queries ; and they are re- 
printed in the first volume of his Papers of aCritic 
Cl 875). Mr. Dilko also gave great help to Mt. 
Elwin (see ‘ Works,’ vol. i. p. eslvi) in collecting 
letters and explaining difficulties. The results of 
the labours of Croker, Dilke, Mr. Elwin, and Mr. 
Court hope nre given in the notes, introductions, 
and essays in the edition above noticed. The 
papers formerly in Lord Oxford's library are 
now at Longleat. and were placed at Mr. Elgin's 
disposal by the Marqnis of Bath. The corre- 
spondence of Lord Orrery with Pope, communi- 
cated to Mr. Elwin by the Earl of Cork, and 
first published in the eighth volume of tho 
Works, also throws much light upon Pope's trans- 
actions. The BritishMnsoum has a collection of 
the original manuscript* of Pope's translations of 
Homer, presented by David Mallet [q. v.] Much 
of it is written npon the backs of letters, most 
of which have been printed in the * Supplemental 
Volume ’ of 1720, and in later editions of tile cor- 
respondence.] L. S. 

POPE or PAIP, ALEXANDER (d. 
1782), minister of the church of Scotland, 
was the son of Hector Paip of Loth, Sutker- 
landshire. Ife was educated at the univer- 
sity and King’s College, Aberdeen, -where ho 
graduated M.A. 16 April 1726. A contribu- 
tion was recommended to be made for him by 
the synod in 1720, to enable him to prosecute 
his studies with the purpose of entering the 
ministry of the national church. On 28 J uly 
1730 he was elected session clerk and precen- 
tor of Dornoch, where probably he was also a 
schoolmaster. He is said to have in the sum- 
mer of 1732 ridden on his pony from Caithness 
to Twickenham to visit his namesake the 
poet Pope, who presented him with a copy 
of the subscribers’ edition of his ‘ Odyssey,’ 
in five volumes, and a handsome snuff-box. 
If the date of a letter of the poet’s to him, 
28 April 1728 (Pope, Works, ed. Elwin and 
Courtkope), he correct, the visit took place 
some time before 1728, but not improbably 
the date should he 1738. In it the poet refers 
to the ' accidental advantage which you say 
mynamehas brought you,’ which would seem 
to indicate that there was no blood relation- 
ship between them. 

Pope was licensed as a preacher of the kirk 
of Scotland by the presbytery of Dornoch, 
19 Peb. 1734, and having been unanimously 
called to the church of Reay, Oaithness-shire, 
was ordained there on 6 Sept. He was re- 
markably successful in reforming the habits 
of the semi-barbarous population oftheparish, 
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his gTeat bodily strength being an impor- 
tant factor in enabling him to win their re- 
spect and deference. He is said to have 
enlisted some of the worst charactei'3 as 
elders, in order that they might he the better 
induced to curb their vicious tendencies; 
and he was accustomed to drive to church 
with a stick those of his parishioners whom 
he found playing nt games on. Sundays. 
He died on 2 March 1782. By his first wife, 
Mary Sutherland, he had three sons ; anil 
by his second wife he had also three sons, the 
youngest of whom, James, became his as- 
sistant. He translated a large part of the 
1 Orcades ’ of Torfeus, extracts from which 
are published in Cordiner’s ‘ Antiquities.’ 
He also wrote the account of S traUma ver 
and Sutherland in Pennant’s ' Tour,’ and a 
description of the Dune of Donadilla in 
vol. v. of ‘Archseologia.’ 

[New Statistical Account of Scotland; Hew 
Scott's Fasti Eceles Scot.iii. 367; Pope’s Works.] 

T. F. H. 

POPE, ALEXANDER (1763-1835), 
actor and painter, was born in Cork in 1703. 
His father and his cider brother, Somerville 
Stevens Pope, were miniature-painters, and 
Alexander was trained as an artist under 
Francis Robert West in the Dublin Art 
Schools. He practised for a time at Cork, 
taking portraits in crayons at a guinea apiece ; 
but, after appearing at a fancy ball in the 
character of Norval, and subsequently taking 
part with much applause at private thea- 
tricals, he adopted the stage as a profession. 
He appeared at Cork as Oroonoko with a 
success which led to his engagement at 
Covent Garden, where he appeared in the 
same character on 8 Jan. 1786. On the 
19th ha played JafBer in 1 Venice Preserved,’ 
on 4 Feb. Castalio in the ‘ Orphan,’ on the 
28th Phocyas in the ' Siege of Damascus,’ 
on 7 March Edwin in ‘ Matilda,’ on 12 April 
Horatio in the ' Fair Penitent,’ and on the 
23rd Othello for Iris benefit. He made an 
eminently favourable impression, and for 
many years played the principal tragic 
parts at the same house. From 1801 to 
1803, in which year he returned to Covent 
Garden, he was at Drury Lane, where he 
reappeared in 1812,remainingthere until his 
retirement from the stage. He was in 1824 
at the Haymarket, and made occasional ap- 
pearances in the country, especially in Edin- 
burgh, where he was a favourite. During 
these years he was seen at one or other 
house in an entire round of parts, chiefly 
tragic. In Shakespeare alone he played An- 
tonio, Banquo, King Henry in 1 Richard tho 
Third,’ Bnssanio, Iachimo, Leontes, Romeo, 
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Hotspur, Wolaey, Richmond, Macduff, Lear, 
Hamlet, Ford, ro-tLnmus, Tullus Aufidius, 
Ghost in ‘ TLamlet,' Henry VIII, Polixenea, 
Macbeth, Proteus. Antipholus of Syracuse, 
Antonio, Iae;o, John of Gaunt, King 
Henry VI, Hubert, Friar Lawrence, Kent, 
Banished Duke in ‘ As you like it,’ and 
King of France in ‘ King John.’ A list of 
all the pieces in which he was seen would 
be a simple nomenclature of the plays then 
in fashion. The principal actors of the Gar- 
rick period had with one or two exceptions 
disappeared, and, except for the Kembles, 
Pope had at the outset little formidable 
rivalry to encounter. He married in Dublin, 
in August 1785, Elizabeth Tounge [see Porn, 
Elizabeth], a lady much his senior. 

The first original character assigned Pope 
at Covent Garden seems to have been St. 
Prein in Reynolds's unprinted tragedy of 
1 Eloisa,’ 23 Dec. 1 786 ; the second was Has- 
well in Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Such Things are,' 
10 Feb. 1787. At this period Pope was 
assigned a wider range ot parts than was 
afterwards allotted him, and played Be- 
verley in the ‘Gamester,’ Lord Morelove 
in the 1 Careless Husband,’ Lord Hnrdv in 
the ‘Funeral,’ Lord TowriLy in the ‘Pro- 
voked Husband,’ Young Belmont in the 
‘Foundling,’ Young Bevil in the ‘ Conscious 
Lovers,’ and Young Mirabel in the ‘ Incon- 
stant.’ On the first production at Covent 
Garden of ‘A King and no King,’ on 
14 Jan. 1788, he played a part, presumably 
Arbaces. On 8 April he was the original 
Lord Ormond in ‘ Ton, or the Follies of 
Fashion,’ by Lady "Wallace, and on 8 May 
1789 Frederic Wayward in Cumberland’s 
‘ School for WidowB.’ Pope’s salary at the 
outset had risen from 81. to 10 1. a week, his 
wife’s being twenty. At the end of 1789, 
on a question of terms, he left Oovent Gar- 
den, to which he returned after an absence 
of three years. He played for the first time 
in Edinburgh on 15 June 1780, as Othello 
to the Desdemona of his wife. During 
Pope’s absence Mrs. Pope remained at Covent 
Garden. Pope reappeared as Lord Townly 
on 21 Sept. 1792 ; on 1 Dec. he was the first 
Columbus in Morton's ‘Columbus, or a 
World Discovered ; ’ on 29 Jan. 1798 the 
original Irwin in Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Every one 
has his Fault ; ’ and on 18 April "Warford 
in Reynolds’s ‘ How to grow Rich.' For his 
benefit, on 2 May, he made the singular selec- 
tion of Falkland in the ‘Rivals.’ In 1793-4 
Pope confined himself principally to serious 
parts, making his first essay in ‘ Hamlet ’ 
and ‘Lear,’ and playing the original Sir 
Alexander Seaton m Jemingham's dull tra- 
gedy, the ‘ Siege of Berwick,’ IS Nov. 1798; 
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Lamotto in Bouden's ‘ Fontoinville Forest ’ 
on 25 March 1794, and St. Pol in I’ye’s 
‘Siege of Meaux 1 on 19 May. In the 
‘ Mysteries of the Castle ’ of Miles Peter 
Andrews, 81 Jan. 1795, ha was Carlos; 
in George Watson’s ‘England Preserved,’ 
21 Feb., the Earl of Pembroke ; in Pearce’s 
‘Windsor Castle,’ 6 April, the Prince of 
Wales ; and in Holcroft’s ‘ Deserted Daugh- 
ter,’ 2 May, Mordant, In the last-named 
piece Pope incurred some obloquy for break- 
ing through tradition, and playing a part 
with four days' study instead of the four 
weeks then customary at the house. In Lent 
Pope, with John Fawcett (1768-1837) [q.v.], 
Charles Incledon [q. v.], and Joseph George 
Ilolinan [q. v.], gave readings, accompanied 
with music, at the Freemasons’ llall. In 
Cumberland's 'Days of Yore,’ 13 Jan. 1796, 
he created the port of Voltimar, and ten 
days lateT gave that of Captain Faulkner in 
Morton’s * Way to get Married.’ For his 
benefit he played Sir Giles Oven-each. On 
10 Jan. 1797 he was the first Charles in 
Morton’s ‘ Cure for the Heart Ache,’ and 
4 March Sir George Evelyn in Mrs. Tnch- 
hald’s ‘Wives as they wero and Maids as 
they aro.’ 

In March 1797 died Pope’s first wife, Eliza- 
beth, and on 24 Jan. 1798 he married his 
second wife, Maria Ann [q. v.], at St. George's, 
Hanover Square. In the meantime, continu- 
ing at Covent Garden, he was, on 11 Jan. 1798, 
the first Greville in Morton’s ‘ Secrets worth 
Knowing ; ’ in ‘He's much to blame/ variously 
assigned to Fenwick and Holcroft, he was, 
18 Feb., Delaval. He acted Joseph Surface, 
and on 80 May 1798 was cost for Hortensio 
in 1 Disinterested Love/ altered by Hull from 
Massinger's ‘BashfulLover.’ OwingtoPope's 
illness, nis part was read by Henry Erskine 
Johnston [q. v.] On 11 Oct. 1798 Pope was 
the first Frederick in ‘Lovers’ Vows/ adapted 
by Mrs. Inchbald ; on 12 Jan. 1799 Leonard in 
Holman's ‘ Votary of Wealth/ on 10 March 
Frederick in T. Dibdin’s ‘ Five Thousand a 
Year/ and, 12 April, for his benefit, Henry 
in the ‘ Count of Burgundy/ translated from 
Kotzebue by Miss Plumptre, and adapted for 
the English stage by Pope himself. In Cum- 
berland’s adaptation from Kotzebue, ‘A Ro- 
mance of the Fourteenth Century/ 16 Jan. 
1800, Pope was Albert, and in Morton’s 
‘ Speed the Plough/ 8 Feb., Sir Philip Bland- 
ford. During this season Pope was one of 
the eight actors who published the statement 
of their case against the management [see 
Homan, Joseph Geoeob], Pope continued 
at Covent Garden during the folio wing season, 
in which he played for the first time Has- 
tings in ‘Jane Shore/ and one or two other 
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parts, but was little seen ; and the following J Evrard Can old man) in T. Dibdin’s ‘ Mag- 
teason transferred his services to Drury i pie,’ and on 9 May 1816 St. Aldobrand m 
Lane, appearing on 26 Jan. 1802 as Othello. ' Maturin’s ‘ Bertram.’ In ‘ Richard, Duke 
He was, 2 March, the first Major Man- of York,’ compiled from the three parts of 
ford in Cumberland’s 1 Lovers' Resolutions.’ ‘ Ring Ilenry VI,’ he was, 22 Dec. 1817, 
In Dimond's ‘ Hero of the North,’ 19 Feb. Cardinal Beaufort. In the ‘ Bride of Abv- 
1808, he was the original Gustavus Vasa, dos,’ taken by Dimond from Byron, he 
and in Allingham's ‘Marriage Promise’ played, 6 Feb. 1818, Mirza ; and in an altera- 
George Howard. He also played the Stran- tioh of Marlowe’s ‘ Jew of Malta,’ 24 April, 
ger for the first time. In Allingham’s was Farneze. The following season his 
‘lleartsof Oak,’ 19Nov.l803,hewas thefirst name does not appear. On 11 Oct. 1819, 
Dorland ; in Cherry’s ‘Soldier's Daughter,’ as Strictland in the 1 Suspicious Husband,’ 
7 Feb. 1804, Malfort, jun. ; in Cumberland’s he made what was called his ‘ first appear- 
• Sailor's Daughter,’ 7 April, Captain Senta- once for two years.’ He was Prior Aymer, 
mour. On IS June 1803 the second Mrs. Pope 2 March 1820, in Soanes’s ‘Hebrew,’ a ver- 
had died; in 1804 his son, a midshipman, also sion of ‘Ivanhoe.’ During the season ha 
died. At the close of the season Pope was played Minntius to Kean's Virginius in an 
dismissed by the Drury Lane management, unprinted drama entitled ‘ Virginius.’ nis 
which had secured Master Betty [see Beixt, popularity and his powers had diminished; 
William IlEjnar Wesi]. He had played and he was now assigned subordinate parts, 
very little of late, and expressed his inten- such as Zapazaw, an Indian, in ‘ Pocahontas,' 
tion of retiring and devoting himself to 16 Dec. 1820. On 18 Nov. 1823 he was Dr u>= us 
painting. On 8 Feb. 1806, however, he re- to Macready’s Caius Gracchus in Sheridan 
appeared at Covent Garden as Othello s in Knowles’s ‘ Caius Gracchus,’ and on 6 Jan. 
Cumberland's ‘ Hint to Husbands,’ 8 March 1824 Lord Burleigh in ‘Kenilworth.’ At the 
1806, he was the original Heartright; and Haymarket, 16 J uly, he was the first Bicker- 
in Manners’s ‘ Edgar, or Caledonian Feuds,’ ton in Poole’sadaptation , 1 Married or Single,’ 
9 May, the Bamo of Glendore. In Cherry’s on 24 Aug. 1825 Rnlph Appleton in LunnN, 
‘ Peter the Great,’ 8 May 1807, he was Count ‘ Ro3es and Thoms,’ and 13 Sept. Witherton 
Menzikoff. in ‘ Paul Pry.’ At Drury Lane, 28 Jan. 

Pope married, on 26 June 1807, his third 1826, he was the first Toscar in Macfarren’s 
■wife, the widow of Francis Wheatley, 11. A. ‘ Malvina.’ On 21 May 1827 he was the 
[«j. v.] [see Pope, Clara Maria]. After original Clotaire in Grattan’s ‘Ben Nazir 
visiting Ireland, being robbed in Cork, and the Saracen.’ This is the last time his name 
narrowly escaping shipwreck, he was, at is traced. He was not engaged after the 
Covent Garden, the original Count Valde- season. In 1828 he applied for a pension 
stein in C. Kemble’s * Wanderer,’ 12 Jan. from the Covent Garden Fund, to which he 
1808. After the burning of Covent Garden had contributed forty-four years. He ob- 
he played, at the Haymarket Opera House, tained a grant of SOf. a year, afterwards 
the original Count Ulric in Reynolds’s raised to 1001. OnThursday, 22 March 18S5, 
‘ Exile,’ 10 Nov. 1808. At the smaller house he died at his house in Store Street, Bed- 
in the Haymarket, to which the company ford Square. He was during very many 
migrated, he played Pierre in ‘ Venice Pre- years a mainstay of one or other of the 
served.’ Dismissed from Covent Garden, he patent theatres, and was in his best days 
was for three years unheard of in London, credited with more pathos than any Eng- 
but played at times iu Edinburgh. He re- lish actor of Mb time. His Othello and 
turned to the new house at Drury Lane, Henry VHI were held in his day unrivalled. 
28 Nov. 1812, as Lord Townly; and was, His person was strong and well formed, and 
23 Jan. 1813, the original Marquis Valdez he had much harmony of feature, hut u as, 
in Coleridge's ‘ Remorse.’ On 11 April 1811 in spite of his pathos, deficient in expres- 
he had had, at the Opera House, a benefit, sion. Leigh Hunt says that he had not one 
■which produced him over 700/., Mrs. Siddons requisite of an actor except a good voice, 
playing for the first time Margaret of Anjou He possessed a mellow voice and a grace- 
in the ‘ Earl of Warwick.’ On 6 Jan. 1814 ful and easy deportment. Towards the close 
he was Colonel Samoyloii in Brown's ‘ Nor of his career he had sensibly declined in 
rensky.’ In Henry Siddons’s ‘ Policy 1 he was, power. 

16 Oct., Sir Harry Dorville ; in Mrs. Wil- Throughout his life Pope practised minia- 
mot’s 1 Ina,’ 22 April 1816, he was Cenulph, ture painting, and between 1787 and 1821 
Kean being Egbert ; and in T. Dibdin’s he exhibited at the Royal Academy fifty-nine 
1 Charles the Bold,’ 16 June, he was the miniatures. A portrait by Mm of Michael 
Governor of Nantz ; on 12 Sept, he was Bryan [q. v.], the author of the ‘ Dictionary 
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of Painters and Engravers,’ was engraved as | of which, she published an excellent en- 
a frontispiece to the original quarto edition graving by A. Cardon. During the latter 
of that work, and many other portraits by part of her life she enjoyed a great reputation 
him have been engraved, including those of for her groups of flowers, or which she was 
Iienrv Grattan, John Eoydell, Henry Tres- an annual exhibitor from 1810 until her 
ham, Lewis the actor, and Mrs. Crouch. He death. She died at her residence, 29 Store 
engraved a mezzotint plate from a picture by Street, London, on 24 Deo. 1888. Two por- 
bimself, entitled * Look before you leap.’ traits of Mrs. Pope, painted by her first 
Pope was a confirmed gourmand, and spent husband, were engraved by Stanier and 
in good living, and, it is said, in bribing his Bartolozzi. 


critics, the handsome property he obtained 
with his wives. So early as 1811 he had 
fallen into straits, from which, in apite of 
the assistance of his brother actors — notably 
Edmund Kean — lie never recovered. Kean, 
asking Pope to join him in Dublin, and 


[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artista; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880 ; Dramatic Mag. January 
1830 ; Royal Academy Catalogues ; Gent. Mag, 
1839, pt. i. p. 217.] F. M. O’D. 

POPE, Mrs. ELIZABETH (1744 P-1767), 
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promising him a great benefit, received the actress, and first wife oi Alexander Pope 
answer, 1 1 must be at Plymouth at the time; 1 [a. v.l the actor, was bom about 1744 near 
it is exactly the season for mullet,' He offended { Old Gravel Lane, Southwark. Her parents 
people of distinction and influence by his pre- , are said to have been named Youuge. . In 
tensions, refusing tosit with C'atalani because girlhood she was apprenticed to a milliner, 
she cut a frienndeau with a knife; and order- I Furnished with a letter of introduction, 
ing expensive luxuries, for which he did not she went to Garrick, who, pleased with her 
pay, to be sent in to houses to which he was abilities, put her forward. As 1 Mis3 Youngs’ 
bidden. Many of these stories are probably she made accordingly, at Drury Lane on 
coloured, if not apocryphal ; but there is 22 Oct. 1768, her first appearance upon any 
abundant proof of his gluttonish propensities. I stage, in the part of Imogen. She won irn- 
PortraitsofPopehySlmrpaas Henry Vin, j mediate recognition, and, the death of Mrs. 
by Dupont os Hamlet, and by Stewart, are Hannah Pritchard [q.v.] furnishing an open- 
in the Mathews collection of pictures in the ing for her, was assigned many leading oho- 
Garrick Club. Another, engraved by Clamp, racters. In her first season she played Jane 
after Richards™, is given in Hardings Shore and Perdita, and was, on 17 Dec., the 
• Shakespeare,’ 1793. original Ovisa, the heroine of Dow’s tragedy 

[Manager’s Notebook ; Genest's Account of of ‘ Zingis.’ The following season Garrick 
the English Stage; Bwgraphia Dramatic* ;! kept her closely occupied, exhibiting her as 
Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror ; Clark Russell's Juliet, Margaret (presumably) in ‘ A New- 
Representative Actors; Dramatic Essays by ! Way to Pay Old Debts,’ Almeria in the 
Leigh Hunt, ed. Archer and Lowe; Redgrave’s j 1 Mourning Bride,’ Seluna in ‘Tamerlane,’ 
Diet, of Artists; Pasquin's Artists of Ireland, Maria in the ‘London Merchant,’ Lady 
p. 30 ; Gent. Mag. 1833, i. 066 ; Registers of Anne in ‘ Richard III/ Alemena in 1 Am- 
Marriages, St. _ Georges, Hanover Square, ii. phitryon,’ Angelica in ‘Love for Love/ Lady 
and information kindly supplied by fcainty in the < DoiiUo Gallant/ Lady Easy 
F. 31. O Donoghue. esq.] J. K. ^ ^ , Careleas Husband/ Mrs. Clerimont 

POPE, CLARA MARIA (d. 1838), in the 1 Tender Husband/ Leonora in the 
painter, and third wife of the actor, Ale.xan- | • Double Falsehood,’ Lady Chariot in the 
der Pope [q. v.], was a daughter of JaTed ‘Funeral/ Calista m the ‘Fan- Penitent/ 
Leigh [q. v.j, an amateur artist, and married , Miranda in the ‘ Tempest/ Mrs. Kiteley in 
at an early age Francis Wheatley [q.v.], the ‘Every 3Ian in his Humour/ and Lady 
painter, whom she served as model for all Fanciful in the ‘ Provoked Wife.’ She was 
his prettiest fancy figures. In 1801 she was also, on 3 March 1770, the original Miss 
left awidow with a family of daughters; and Dormer in Kelly’s ‘Word to the Wise/ 
on 25 June 1807 marr ied, as his third wife, Not a few of these parts were in high comedy. 
Alexander Pope [q.v.], the actor and artist. She also recited ‘Bucks, have at von all/ 
In 1796, while. Mrs. Wheatley, she com- altered for her by the author, In the sum- 
meneed exhibiting at the Royal Academy, mer of 1769 she played under Love at Rich- 
her first contributions being miniatures ; j mond. On a question of terms, Garrick 
later she sent rustic subjects with figures of t parted with her. Engaged by Dawson for 
children, such as ‘Little Red Riding-hood/ the Crow Street Theatre, then rechristened 
1 Goody Two-shoes/ and ‘ Children going to the Capel Street Theatre, she went to Dublin,. 
Market.’ In 1812 3Irs, Pope exhibited a where she made her appearance as Jane 
whole-length drawing of Madame Catalan!, Shore early in 1771. She played with con* 
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spieuons success many characters in tragedy 
and comedy, added to her repertory Char- 
lotte Rusport in the ‘West Indian' and 
Fatima in ' Cvmon,’ and was the original 
Lady Rodolpta in Aladdin's ‘True-born 
Scotchman,’ subsequently converted into the 

• Alan of the World.' Returning to Garrick, 
one of whose chief supports and torments 
she was destined to become, she reappeared 
at Drury Lane as Imogen on 26 Sept. 1771. 
Here, with occasional trips to the country, 
she remained eight years, playing an almost 
exhaustive round of parts. She did not leave 
Drury Lane until after Garrick’s retirement. 
In a list of her characters appear Monimia in 
the ‘ Orphan/ Zara in the ‘Mourning Bride/ 
Aspasia, Rosalind, Desdemona, Cleopatra in 
‘ All for Love/ Merope, Lady Macbeth, Cor- 
delia, Portia, Fidelia in the ‘ Plain Dealer/ 
Rovana, Lady Brute, Lady Plyant, Airs. Sul- 
len, Bellario in * Pkilaster/ Hermione in the 

* Distressed Alother/ Airs. Oakley, Lydia Lan- 
guish, and innumerable others. Her original 
characters during this period include Lady 
Margaret Sinclair in O'Brien’s comedy * The 
Duel.’ 6 Dec. 1772 ; Emily ( the Alaid of Kent) 
in Waldron’s ‘ Maid of Kent/ 17 May 1778 ; 
Mrs. Belville in Kelly's ‘ School for Wives/ 
11 Dec. 1773 ; Matilda in Dr. Frunklin’s 
1 Alatilda/ 21 Jan. 1776 ; Bella in Airs. Cow- 
ley's ■ Runaway/ 15 Feb. 1 776 ; Margaret in 
Jerningham’s ‘ Alargnret of Anjou/ 11 March 
1777; Matilda in Cumberland’s ‘Battle of 
listings/ 21 Jan. 1778; Alias Bonconr in 
Fielding's ‘Fathers, or the Good-natured 
Alan/ 30 Nov. 1778; the Princess in Jepk- 
son’s ‘Law of Lombardy/ 8 Feb. 1779. 
On 16 Oct. 1778 she played at Covont Gar- 
den, as Miss Younge from Drury Lane, 
Queen Katharine in ‘ King Henry VIII/ 
and on 6 May 1779, at the same house, was 
the original Emmelina in Hannah More’s 
‘Fatal Falsehood.’ At Covent Garden she 
remained during the rest of her stage career. 

The entire range of tragedy ana comedy 
remained open to her, and very numerous 
were the leading parts she sustained. In 
an alteration of Massinger’s ‘Duke of Milan/ 
attributed toCumberland, she was, on 10 Nov. 
1779, the first Marcelia, and on 22 Feb. 1780 
the original Lretitia Hardy in Mrs. Cowley’s 
‘ Belle's Stratagem/ to the conspicuous suc- 
cess of which she largely contributed, When 
the censor at last permitted therepresentation 
of Macklin's ‘ Man of the World/ she was, on 
14 April 1781, Lady Rudolphs. Lumbercourt. 
Clara in Holcroft’s * Duplicity,’ the Countess 
in Jephson’B ‘Countess of Narbonne/ Lady 
Bell Bloomer in Mrs. Cowley's ‘ Which is 
the Man P ’ were the original parts of 1781-2 ; 
Eupkemia (presumably) in Bentley’s ‘ Philo- 


damus’ and Lady Davenant in Cumberland’s 
| Mysterious Husband/ those of the follow- 
ing season; and Sophia in the ‘Magic Pic- 
ture/ altered from Alasainger by the Rev. H. 
Bates, and Aliss Archer in Mrs. Cowley’s 
' More Ways than One/ those of 1788-4. 
On 14 Dec. 1784 she was the first Susan in 
‘Follies of a Day/ Holcroft’s translation of 
‘ Le Manage de Figaro 1 of Beaumarchais. A 
long succession of original characters of little 
interest follows. On 6 May 1786, as Mrs. Pope, 
late Aliss Younge, she played for her hus- 
band’s benefit Zenobia. Her marriage with a 
man so much her junior as Alexander Pope 
[q.v.j caused much comment, and did not 
contribute to her happiness (cf. Theatrical 
Manager's Notebook). Zenobia was a solitary 
appearance during the season in which, pre- 
sumably on account of her marriage, she 
was not engaged. On 25 Sept. 1786 she re- 
appeared as Airs. Beverley in the 1 Gamester.’ 
and on 25 Oct. played for the first time Lady 
Fanciful in the ‘Provoked Wife/ and on 
16 Nov. Angelica (with a song) in ‘Love 
for Love.’ She was, on 18 Nov., the original 
Charlotte in Pi Ion’s ‘He would be a Sol- 
dier.’ On 10 Feb. 1787 she was the first 
Female Prisoner in Airs. Inchbald’s ‘ Such 
Things are.’ On 21 Alay she played Her- 
miune to her husband’s Leontes. The fol- 
lowing season Bke was principally seen in 
tragedy, adding to her repertory Lady Ran- 
dolph in ‘ Douglas * and the Lady in ‘ Oo- 
mus.’ On 3 Dec. 1791 she was the original 
Alexina in Airs. Cowley’s ‘ A Day in Turkey.’ 
In the season she played for the first time 
Medea. In the following season she was the 
original Cora in Morton's ‘ Columbus/ Lady 
Eleanor Irwin in Airs. Inchbald’s ‘Everyone 
has his Fault/ and Lady Henrietta in Rey- 
nolds’s ‘How to grow Rich/ and on 18 Nov. 
1798 was the first Ethelberta in J emingham's 
tragedy, 1 The Siege of Berwick/ It had long 
been the custom to assign her the parts <3 
ladies of title or fashion. She was accordingly 
assigned Lady Fancourt in Holcroft’s ‘Love’s 
Frailties/ Lady Horatia Horton (a sculptor) 
in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘ Town before You/ Lady 
Torrendel in O'Keeffe’s ‘Life’s Vagaries/ and 
Lady Ann in Holcroft’s 1 Deserted Danghter.’ 
She also played Adeline in Boaden’s * Fon- 
tainville Forest/ 26 March 1794 ; Matilda in 
Pye's ‘ Siege of Meaux/ 19 Alay 1794; Mrs. 
Darnley in Reynolds’s ‘ Rage/ 23 Oct. 1794; 
Adel a in Cumberland’s ‘Days of Yore.’ 
18 Jon. 1796; and Ellen Vortex in Morton's 
‘ Cure for the Heartache/ 10 Jan. 1797. 
This was her last original part. Her name 
appeared to this character on 26 Jan., being 
her last appearance in the bills. On the Slat 
Ellen Vortex was played by Af'ss Hansel. 
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Mrs. Popedied on 15 Match following, in Half 
Moon Street, Piccadilly, and was buried on 
the west side of the cloisters of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, near SpTanger Barry [q. y.] and 
‘Kitty’ Clive. She had twenty guineas a 
week "from C'OTent Garden, and left behind 
h-r to her husband — twenty-two years her 
: unior — over 7,000/. and her house in Half 
Moon Street. 

Mrs. Pope was not only one of the bril- 
liant stars in the constellation of which 
Garrick was the centre — she was one of the 
foremost of English actresses. She had to 
encounter the formidable competition of 
Mrs. Siddons [q.v.] in tragedy, and Miss 
Farreii in comedy. Her Lady Macbeth, 
Euphrasia, Calista, and Jane Shore were in- 
ferior to those of Mrs. Siddons, who sur- 
passed her in power, energy, conception, 
majesty, and expressiveness, and in all tragic 
and most pathetic gifts ; and her _ Estif.tnia, 
Mrs. Sullen, and Clorinda were inferior to 
‘hose of Miss Farren. Her range was, liow- 
-ver, wider than that of either. She was 
invariably excellent in a remarkable variety 
of characters, and was held on account of 
these things not only the moat useful but 
the principal all-round actress of her day. 
In comedy she was different from, but not 
in the main inferior to, Miss Farren. In 
tragedy she wasnt times declamatory, though 
her delivery was always audible and gene- 
rally judicious. In ad'dition to ease, spirit, 
and vivacity, she displayed in comic charac- 
ters dose observation of nature ; her del i very 
imparted life to indifferent dialogue, and de- 
prived the dialogue of the Restoration dra- 
matists of much of its obscenity. Her Portia 
was greatly praised, and in the portrayal of 
distressed wives and mothers, a^s Lady Anne 
Mordant, Mrs. Euston, Lady Eleanor Irwin, 
&c., she distanced all competitors. Lsetitia 
Hardy was perhaps her most bewitching per- 
formance. 

George HI is said to have detected in the 
actress a close resemblance to the goddess of 
his early idolatry, Lady Sarah Lennox [see 
under tiESXOX , "Chabi.es, second Duke or 
Richmojtd]. Her features were soft, her eyes 
blue, and her complexion delicate. She was 
commanding in stature, but pliant. Her 
voice was powerful. She was never accused 
of imitation, and of all Garrick's pupils is 
said to have most nearly approached her 
master. Her private life was irreproach- 
able, and her manners pleasing. Garrick 
treated her with respect, but without much 
affection. Playing Lear to her Cordelia on 
8 June 1776, hU last appearance but one on 
the stage, Garrick said with a sigh, after the 
performance, ‘Ah, Bess! this is the last time 
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of my being your father ; you must now look 
out for some one else to adopt you.’ * Then, 
sir,’ she said, falling on her knees, ‘give ms 
a father's blessing.’ Greatly moved, Garrick 
raided her up and said, ‘ God bless you ! ’ 

A portrait by Dupont, as Monimia in 
tbe ‘ Orphan,’ is in the Garrick Club. A. 
print of her, by Robert Laurie, as Miss 
Young [sic], was published on 1 March 1780. 
A portrait as Viola with Dodd as Sir Andrew, 
Love (Dance) as Sir Toby, and Waldron as 
Fabian, was painted by Francis Wheatley, 
and engTaved by J. R. Smith. Others are 
mentioned by Bromley. 

[Gcnest's Account of the English Stage; 
Monthly Mirror, vol. iii. ; Theatrical Manager’s 
Notebook ; Macaroni and Theatrical Magazine; 
Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; Thespiun Die- 
tionary; Wheatley and Cunningham’s London 
Past and Present; Jesse's London; Knight’s 
Garrick; the Garrick Correspondence ; Chester's 
Westminster Abbey Registers, p. 458; Smith's 
Mezzo tinto Portraits ; Dibdin's Hist, of the Stage 
Doran’s Annals (ed. Lowe).] J. K. 

POPE. Miss JANE (1742-1818), actress, 
bom in 1742, was the daughter of William 
Pope, who kept a hairdresser's shop in Little 
Russell Street, Covent Garden, adjoining the 
Ben Jonson’s Head, and was barber in ordi- 
nary and wig-malcer to the actors at Drury 
Lane. Garrick on 8 Dec. 1766 brought out 
at Drury Lane his one-act entertainment 
‘ Lilliput,’ acted, as regarded all characters 
except Gulliver, by children. In this Mia 
Pope, then fourteen years of age, played 
Lalcon, G ulliver’s housekeeper. V aubrugh's 
* Confederacy ’ was acted at the same house 
27 Oct. 1759, when as Oorinna Miss Pope, ns 
1 a young gentlewoman,’ made her first defi- 
nite appearance. On 31 Dec. she was the 
original Dolly Snip in Garrick’s ‘ Hnrlequin’s 
Invasion.’ She played admirably a part in 
which she was succeeded sixty years later 
by Madame Vestris (Mrs. Lucia Elizabeth 
Mathews [q. v.l) She took during the season 
Miss Biddy in ‘Miss in her Teens,’ Miss Prue 
in ‘Love for Love,’ Miss Notable in the 
‘ Lady’s Last Stake,’ and Miss Jenny in tbe 
‘ Provoked Husband.’ Cherry in the ‘ Beaux! 
Stratagem’ was allotted her next season, 
and shegained great applause as the original 
Polly Honeycombe in Column's piece so 
named. Besides playing in 1761-2 Phaedra 
in ‘ Amphitryon,’ Sophy (an original part) 
in Colman’s ‘ Musical Lady/ and Charlotte 
in the ‘ Apprentice/ she appeared, for her 
benefit, as Beatrice to the Benedick of 
Garrick in 1 Muck Ado about Nothing/ A 
full list of the very numerous characters in 
which she was seen is given by Genest. 
These are all comic, and were all given at 
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Drury Lane, to the management of 'which 
house during her long stage life she re- 
mained faithful. A selection from these 
characters will suffice. Lucetta in the ‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Terona,’ Widow Belinour in 
the ‘ Way to keep him,' Elvira in the 

* Spanish Fryer,’ Violante in the ‘ Wonder,’ 
Phillis in the ‘Conscious Lovers,’ Olivia in 
the'Plain Dealer, ’Mrs. Oalrlv in the ‘ Jealous 
AVife, ’Patch in the ‘Busy body, ’Lady Bramp- 
ton in the ‘ Funeral,’ Lucy in the ‘ Guar- 
dian,’ Margery in ‘ Love in a Village,’ Catha- 
rine in ‘ Catharine and Petruohio,’ Lsetitia 
in the * Old Bachelor,’ Mrs. Page, Mrs. 
Frail in ‘Love for Love,’ Lucy Locket in 
the ‘ Beggars’ Opera,’ and Abigail in the 
‘Drummer,’ ure a few only of the parts 
in which, under Garrick's management or 
supervision, she kept up the traditions of 
the stage. Principal among her original 
parts were Lady Flutter in Mrs. Sheridan’s 
‘ Discovery,’ 3 Feb. 1763 ; Emily in Colman’s 

* Deuce is in Him,’ 4 Nov. 1763; Miss Ster- 
ling in the ‘Clandestine Marriage’ of Col- 
man and Garrick,’ 20 Feb. 1766; Lucy in 
the ‘ Country Girl,’ altered by Garrick from 
the ‘ Country Wife,’ 2d Oct. 1766 ; Molly in 
Colman’s * English Merchant,’ 21 Feb. 1767. 
In the ‘ Jubilee’ of Garrick, 14 Oct. 1769, 
she danced in the pageant as Beatrice (she 
was an excellent dancer) ; Patty in Wal- 
dron’s ‘Maid of Kent,’ 17 May 1773 j Dorcas 
Zeal, the heroine in a revived version of 
the ‘Fair Quaker,’ 9 Nov. 1773 ; Lucy in 
Cumberland’s ‘ Choleric Man,’ 19 Dec. 1774; 
and Lady Minikin in Garrick’s ‘ Bon Ton,’ 
16 March 1775. 

In the season of 1775-6 she was, for pecu- 
niary reasons, not engaged, this being the 
only season in which, between her first regular 
engagement and her retirement, she was 
absent from the hoards. She went to Ire- 
land, made persistent advances to Garrick, 
and, at the intercession of Kitty Clive, was 
reinstated. She reappeared, 8 Oct. 1776, as 
Miss Sterling in the ‘Fair Penitent,’ and, 
after playing Mrs. Frail in ‘ Love for Love ’ 
and Muslin m the ‘Way to keep him,’ was, 
8 May 1777, Mrs. Candour in the immortal 
first performance of the ‘ School for Scandal.’ 
She had by this time grown, stout, and was 
accordingly the subject of some banter. Her 
success was, however, unquestioned, and for 
some years subsequently the name of Sirs. 
Candour clung to her. She lived, it may here 
be recorded, to play the part for her benefit, 
22 May 1805, when she was the only one 
of the original cast still left on the stage. 
Many important parts were nowassigned her ! 
Ruth in the ‘ Committee,’ Lady Fanciful in 
the ‘Provoked Wife,’ and Lady Lurewell in 
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the ‘ Constant Couple,’ and, on 29 Oct. 1779, 
she created a second of Sheridan’s popular 
characters, being the originalTilburinam the 
‘ Critic.’ If the original parts subsequently 
assigned her were of httle interest, the 
fault was not hers. The best among them, 
if there is any best in the matter, are Phillis 
in the ‘ Generous Impostor,’ 22 Nov. 1780, 
by Thomas Lewis O’Beirne [q. v.], subse- 
quently bishop of Meath ; Lady Betty Worm- 
wood in 'Reparation, ’ 14 Feb. 1784; Phcebe 
Latimer in Cumberland’s ‘ Natural Son.’ 
22 Deo.; Miss Alscrip in Burgovne’s 1 Heiress,' 
14 Jan. 1786 ; Mrs. Modely in ilolcroft’s ‘ Se- 
duction,’ 12 March 1787 ; Diary in ‘ Better 
late than never,’ by Reynolds and Andrews, 
17 Nov. 1790 ; while, with the Drury Lane 
company at the Haymarket, she was the origi- 
nal Mrs. Larron in Richardson's ‘ Fugitive,’ 
20 April 1792. Returning to Drury Lane, 
she made her first reappearance in her great 
part of Audrey. She was the first Lady Plin - 
limmon in Jerningham’s ‘Welch Heiress,’ 
17 April 1795 ; Lady Taunton in Holcroft’s 
‘ Man of Ten Thousand,’ 23 Jan. 1796. Next 
season she was successful in Mrs. Malaprop, 
of which she was not the original exponent. 
In 1801-2 she played for the first time the 
Duenna, and essayed, at the command of 
George III, what was perhaps her greatest 
role, Mrs. Heidelberg in the ‘Clandestine 
Marriage,’ The king having expressed a 
wish to see it the previous season, she had 
studied the part in the summer. A very 
great number of important characters belong 
to her entire career, the most remarkable 



original part was Dowager Lady Morelove 
in Miss Lee's ‘Assignation,’ 28 Jan. 1807. 
Upon her retirement she chose for her benefit 
and last appearance, 26 May 1808, Deborah 
Dowlas, in the ‘ Heir-at-Law,’ a choice 
that incurred some condemnation. She spoke, 
in the character of Audrey, a farewell ad- 
dress which was not regarded as very happy. 
After her retirement she quitted the house 
in Great Queen Street where she had long 
resided, two doors from the Freemason? 
Tavern, and went to Newman Street. She 
then removed to 25, and afterwards to 17, St. 
Michael’s Place, Brompton, and died there 
30 July 1818. 

Miss Pope's forte was in soubrettes, prin- 
cipally of the pert order, her greatest parts 
being Corinna, Dolly Scrap, Polly Honey- 
combe, Olivia in tbe ‘Plain Dealer,’ Phillis, 
Patch, Mrs. Doggerell, Foible, Flippanta, 
Lappet, Kitty in ‘High Life below Stairs/ 
Mrs. Frail, Muslin, Mrs. Candour, Tilburina, 
Audrey, Lady Dove, aad Mrs. Heidelberg. 
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Many of these parts she played at sixty with 
the sprightliness of sixteen. Churchill praised 
her warmly in the 1 Rosciad : ’ 

With all the merry rigour of sixteen, 

Among the merry troop conspicuous seen, 

See lively Pope advance in jig and trip, 
Corinna, Cherry, Honeycomb, and Snip. 

Not without art, and yet to nature true, 

She charms the town with humour ever new. 
Cheer’d by her presence, we the less deplore 
The fatal time when Clive shall be no more. 
Charles Lamb describes her as ‘a gentle- 
woman. ever, with Churchill's compliment 
still burnishing upon her gay honeycomb 
lips,’ and also as ‘ the perfect gentlewoman 
as distinguished from the fine lady of co- 
medy.’ Hazlitt calls her * the very picture 
of a duenna, a maiden lady, or antiquated 
dowager,' and Leigh Hunt ‘ an actress of the 
highest order for dry humour.’ Oulton de- 
clared her without a rival in duennas, and 
the author of the ‘ Green Room,’ in 1790, 
declares that the question for criticism is 
not where she is deficient, but where she 
most excels ; and while hesitating as to her 
general equality with Mrs. Clive, and dis- 
puting her value in farce, the same writer 
attributes her excellence to natural genius, 
and holds her up as an example ‘how infi- 
nitely a comedian can please without the 
least tincture of grimace or buffoonery, or 
the slightest opposition to nature.’ Hor fea- 
tures were naturally, he says, neither good 
nor flexible. 

A careful and worthy woman, Miss Pope 
lived and died respected, and the stage pre- 
sents few characters so attractive. Besides 
keeping her father, whom she induced to 
retire from his occupation, she put by money 
enough to enable her to retire as soon as 
she perceived a failure of memory. She con- 
ceived a romantic attachment to Charles 
Holland (1708-1849 F) [q. v.] the comedian, 
with whom she had a miauaderst anding, She 
was also engaged to John Pearce (1727- 
1797), a stockbroker, but broke off the en- 
gagement when Pearce made her retirement 
from the stage a condition of marriage. She 
entertained a kindly feeling for Pearce, who 
died unmarried in 1797 (Sie E. R. Pearce 
[-Edgccmbe], Family Records , pp. 22, 63). 
She made at her first appearance, and retained 
to the end, the friendship of ‘Kitty’ Clive, to 
whom she erected a monument in Twicken- 
ham churchyard. With the single excep- 
tion of ‘Gentleman’ Smith, she was the last 
survivor of Garrick’s company. The stage 
presents few characters so attractive as this 
estimable woman and excellent actress. 

Her picture, by Roberts, as Mrs. Ford in 
the 1 Merry Wives of Windsor,’ is in the 
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Mathews collection in the Garrick Club, 
which includes a second picture by the same 
artist. A half-length engraving, by Robert 
Laurie [q. v.], is mentioned in Smith’s ‘ Cata- 
logue.’ Miss Pope extracted out of Mrs, 
Sheridan’s ‘ Discovery ’ a farce called ‘ The 
Young Couple,’ in which, for her benefit, 
she appeared on 21 April 1767, presumably 
as Lady Flutter. It was not printed. 

[Geneat’a Account of the English Stage; 
Biographia Dramatica; Managor’s Notebook; 
Dibdm’g History of the Stage; Garrick Cor- 
respondence ; Memoirs of James Smith by Horace 
Smith ; Clarke Russell’s Representative Actors; 
Wheatley and. Cunningham’s London Fast and 
Present.] J. K. 

POPE, Mss. MARTA ANN (1776-1803), 
actress, and second wife of the actor, Alex- 
ander Pope (1763-1836) [q.v.],born in 1775 
in Waterford, was the daughter of ‘ a mer- 
chant’ named Campion, a member of an old 
Cork family. After her futhor’s death she 
was educated by a relative, and, having a 
strong disposition for the stage, was engaged 
by Hitchcock for Daley, manager of the 
Crow Street Theatre, Dublin. Here asMoni- 
mia in the ‘ Orphan,’ having only, it is said, 
seen two theatrical representations in her 
life, she made in 1792 a ‘ first appearance 
on any Btage.’ So timid was she that she 
had to be thrust on the boards, and im- 
mediately fainted. Recovering herself, she 
played with, success, and wag rapidly pro- 
moted to be the heroine of the Irish stage, 
Frederi ok Edward Jones [q. v.lthen engaged 
her forhisprivatetheatre in Fisliamble Street. 
In York she played under the name of Mrs. 
Spenser, and she afterwards started on a 
journey for America, which she abandoned, 
returning once more to Dublin. Here at the 
Theatro Royal she met William Thomas 
Lewis [o. v.J who, pleased with hor abilities, 
procured her an engagement at Covent Gar- 
den, where, as Mis, Spenser from Dublin, she 
made her first appearance 18 Oct. 1707, play- 
ing Monimia in the ‘ Orphan.’ On 2 Nov. she 
played Juliet to the Romeo of Henry Erskine 
Johnston [q. v.J and the Mercutio of Lewis, 
on tkel8tklndianainthe ‘Conscious Lovers,’ 
on the 20bh Cordelia to the Lear of Charles 
Murray [q.r.] On 26 Jan. 1798, in ‘Secrets 
worth knowing,’ she was announced as Mrs. 
Pope, late Mrs. Spenser. Her marriage to 
Pope, to whom she brought an income ofSOOi. 
a year, took place two days earlier at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, On 13 Feb. she 
was the original Maria in ‘He’s much to 
blame,’ attributed to Holcroft, and also to 
JohnFenwick. Jsne Shore, Lady Amaranth 
in ‘Wild Oats,’ Yarico in ‘ Inkle and Yarico,’ 
Lady Eleanor Irwin in ‘ Every one has his 
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Fault,’ Indamora In tlie * Widow of Malabar,’ 
Arabella in ‘ Such Things are,’ and Julia in 
the ‘ Rivals, ’wereplayedduringthe season, in 
which she had original parts in ‘Curiosity’ 
by ‘ the late king of Sweden ’ (Gustavus ELI), 
and Cumberland’s ‘Eccentric Lover,’ and 
was the first Princess of Mantua in ‘ Dis- 
interested Love,’ taken by Hull from Mas- 
singer. On 15 Oct. 1798 she was Desdemonn, 
and 12 Jan. 1799 the original Julia in Hol- 
man's ‘ Votary of Wealth. On 10 March she 
was the first Lady Julia in T. Dibdiu's ‘ Five 
Thousand a Year,’ and, 8 April, Emma in 
‘Birthday, ’by the same author. She probably 
played Elizabeth in the ‘ Count of Burgundy,’ 
from Kotzebue, and was Mrs. Dervilla m 
‘ What is she ?’ by a lady. For her benefit 
she played the Queen in ‘King Henry VIII.' 
Next season saw her in Cordelia, 29 Oct. 1799. 
Two days later she was Juliana in Reynolds’s 
‘Management.’ On 18 Jau. 1800 she was 
the first Joanna of Montfaucon in ‘Joanna, a 
Romance nf the Fourteenth Century,' adapted 
by Cumberland from Kotzebue. One or two 
unimportant characters followed, and ou 
13 May 1800 slio was Imogen and Amanthis 
in the ‘ Child of Nature.’ In 1801 she accom- 
anied her husband lo Drury Lane, where, as 
uliet,she made her first appearance on 1 Feb. 
On 2 March she was Lady Caroline Mnlcolm in 
the first production of Cumberland’s ‘Serious 
Resolution.’ She also played Mrs. Lovemore 
in the ‘ Way to keep him.’ On 14 Oct. 1802 
she played Mrs. Beverley, ou 9 Dec. Belvi- 
dera in ‘Venice Preserved,’ on 29 Jan. 1803 
she was the first Caroline in Holcroft's ‘ Hear 
bothSides,’ and on4May she was Mrs. Haller 
intke ‘Stranger.’ OulOJune,playingDesde- 
moua, she was taken ill in the third act, and 
her place was taken by Mrs. Ansell, the 
Emilia. She was thought to be recovering, 
but on the 18th she had a fit of apoplexy, 
and expired in Half Moon Street, Piccadilly. 
She was buried on the 25th, in the some grave 
with her husband's first wife, Elizabeth Pope 
[q.v.], inWestminster Abbey. She wasslender 
in figure and finely proportioned, had a sweet 
face and expression, a retentive memory, and 
a clear voice. She was credited in private 
with a good heart and engaging manners. 
She was an acceptable actress, but inferior 
in all respects to the first Mrs. Pope. The 
■chief characteristics of her acting were ten- 
derness and pathos. A portrait by Sir 
Martin Archer Shee is in the Garrick Club. 
A three-quarter-length portrait by Shee, en- 
graved by William Ward, was dated 1 April 
1804. 

[G enest's Account of the English Stage ; Man- 
ager’s Notebook; Monthly Mirror, vol. xvi.; 
Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; Thespian Diet.; 
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Smith’s Cat.; Chester’s Westminster Abbey 
Registers, p. 469 ; Marriage Registers of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, ii. 76 .] J. K. 

POPE, Sis TnOMAS (1607 P-1. 359), 
founder of Trinity College, Oxford, was elder 
son of William Pope, a small landowner at 
Deddington,nearBaTibury, by his second wife, 
Margaret ((7. 1557), daughter of Edmund Yate 
of Standlake. The Pope family, originally 
of Kent, had been settled in North Oxford- 
shire from about 1400 (E. Marshall, North 
0.rf. Arch. Soe. 1878, pp, 14-17). Thomas 
was about sixteen at the time of his father’s 
death on 16 March 1623 (see Will and 
Inquis. post mortem 15 Sept. 1528, in Wah- 
tox, App. i. andii.*) His mother afterwards 
married John Bustard of Adderbury (<7. 1634). 

Thomas was educated at Banbury school 
and at Eton College (see Statutes of Trin. 
Coll. a. vii.), was subsequently articled to Mr. 
Croke (P Richard, comptroller of the hanaper), 
and by 1582 was one of the lower officials in 
the court of chancery. He seems to have 
risen by favour of Lord-chancellor Thomas 
Andley [q. v.], in whose house he was domi- 
ciled in 1535, and is described as his ‘servant ’ 
in a letter of 28 March 1636 ( Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, x. 223). He and Sir 
Edward North were Audley’s executors and 
residuary legatees. Pope was also on terms 
of intimacy with Sir Thomas More, to whom, 
on 5 July 1635, ha brought the news that he 
was to he beheaded on the following day (see 
W autoS, pp. 33-4). 

On 6 Oct. 1632 Pope received a grant of 
the office of clerk of briefs in the Star-cham- 
ber, and on 15 Oct, 1532 lie was granted the 
reversion of the valuable clerkship of the 
crown in chancery ( Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, v. 642, xnx. ii. 115). He be- 
came warden of the mint, &c , in the Tower 
of London on 13 Nov. 1634, and held the 
post till 9 Nov. 1536 (ib. vii. 558, xi. 664). 
At the same time he came to know and to 
correspond with Cromwell, who in 1636 pro- 
cured him a nomination to he burgess of 
Buckingham (ib. x. 884, xttt. i. 646-6, 660, 
672, ii. 10, 88). Extensive landed property 
was reconfirmed to him by act of parliament 
on 4 Feb. 1686 (ib. x. 87). On 26 June 1636 
he obtained a grant of arms (Wahton, App. 
ii.), and he was knighted on 18 Oct. 1637. 

Meanwhile, on 24 April 1536, on the 
establishment of the court of augmentations 
of the king's revenue to deal with the pro- 
perty of the smaller religious houses then sup- 
pressed, Pope was created second officer and 
treasurer of the court, with a salary of 1207. 
( Cal. State Papers, nu, ii, 372) and large fees. 
About 1641 Pope was superseded by Sir Ed- 
ward (afterwards Lord) North. In January 
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1547, on the reconstitution of the court, he 1 Diary ’in the Cottonian Library. Anexaraina- 
beeame the fourth officer, and master of the tion of Machyn’s manuscript, after all al low- 
woods of the court this side the Trent. He ance is made for the injury it sustained in the 
probably retained this office till the court fire of 1731, proves that these passages were 
was incorporated in the exchequer in 1653 not derived from the source alleged, and it is 
l Wabiox, pp. 13-19). He had been a privy 1 probable thattbey were fabricated by Warton 
councillor before 21 March 1544, and was ' himself (cf. Waetox, pref. pp. x-xiii, and pp. 
frequently employed by the privy council on 86-91 ; Wieseotsb, La Jeunesse d' Elisabeth 
important business (Acts of P. C. vii. 281, d' Anglaterre, 1878, Engl, transl. 1879, vol. ii. 
viii. 328, ix. Ill, 142). | chop. xi. and xii. ; an account of the forgeries 

Pope was not a regular commissioner for in English Historical Review for April 1896). 
the suppression of the monasteries, hut he Meanwhile, like Lord Rich, Sir "William 
received the surrender of St. Albans from 1 Petre, Audley, andothers, Pope was prompted 
Richard Stevenuche on 6 Dec. 1539, and had to devote some part of his vast wealth to a 
exceptional facilities for obtaining grants of | semi-religious purpose. On 20 Feb. 1664-5 
the abbey lands disposed of bv his office. Of he purchased fromDr. George Owen (d. 1658) 
the thirty manors, more or less, which he [q.r.] and William. Martyn, the grantees, the 
eventually possessed by grnnt or purchase, I site and buildings at Oxford of Durham Col- 
almost all had been monosticproperty. There lege, the Oxford house of the abbey of 
were conveyed to Pope, on 11 Feb. 1637, for a Durham. A royal charter, dated 8 March, 
\ aluable consideration,the site and demesnes empowered him to establish and endow a 
ofWroxton Priory, the manor or grange of college ‘of the Holy and Undivided Trinity ’ 
Holcombe (Dorchester Priory), and other within the university, to consist of a pre- 
abbey lands in Oxfordshire. The manors of sident, twelve fellows, and eight scholars, 
Bermondsey (4 March 1545) and Deptford and a ‘Jesus scolehouse.’ at Hooknorton, for 
(30 May 1554); the house and manor of which four additional scnolarships were Bub- 
Tittenlianger (23 July 1547), formerly the sequently substituted. On 28 March he exe- 
country seat of the abbots of St. Albans; cuted a deed of erection, conveying the site to 
ami a town house, formerly the nunnery of Thomas Slytkurstand eight fellows and four 
Clerkenwell, ultimately fell, with much other scholars, who took formalpossession the same 
property, into his hands. He thus became one day (Warton, App. ix.-xii.) The original 
of the richest commoners of the time. members of the foundation were nearly all 

Under Edward VI his want of sympathy drawn from other colleges, chiefly Exeter and 
with the Reformation largely withdrew him Queen’s. 

frompubliclife (but cf.WmOTitEsors', Chron. During 1665-6 he was engaged in perfect- 
ii. 7,27). On the accession of Mary he was ing the details of his scheme, repairing the 
sworn of the privy council on 4 Aug. 1553, buildings, and supplying necessaries for the 
He was sheriff of Essex and Hertfordshire in clinpel, hall, and library (ib. App. xvi.-xviii.) 
1552 and 1557, and was associated with The members were admitted on the eve of 
Bonner, Thirlby, and North in a commission Trinity Sunday, 30 May 1666, by Robert 
for the suppression of heresy on 8 Peb. 1557 Morwentfq. v.], president of Corpus. The 
(BnofET, n. ii, records, No. 32). Pope estates selected for the endowment were 
may perhaps at the beginning of toe reign handed over as from Lady-day 1556, and 
have been attached to the Princess Elisa- comprised lands at Wroxton and ITolcombe, 
beth’s household (Wautox,]). 80), On8July withaboutthe same amount in tithe, mostly 
1356 ha was selected to reside as guardian in in Essex, part of which he specially pur- 
her house (cf. Bubnet, 1. c. No. 33), but that chased from Lord Rich and Sir Edward 
he long had charge of Elizabeth is improbable. "Waldegravo. The statutes, dated 1 May 
He clearly possessed the confidence of both 1656, which resemble other codes of the 
thesister3, andwossent by Mary on26April period, were drawn up by Pope and Sly- 
1353 to broach to Elizabeth an offer of mar- 1 thurst with the assistance of Arthur Yel- 
vince from Eric of Sweden ( Cotton JHS, "Vi- dard. Slight alterations were made by an 
telhus 0. xvi. f. 334, in Bubnex, Lc. No, 37 ; ‘ additamentum ’ of 10 Sept. 1667. The rec- 
"V\ aktok, pp. 99-103). The commonly ac- tory of GaTsington, granted by the crown 
cepted accounts of the festivities given in on 22 June 1667, was added to the en- 
honour of Elizabeth, mainly ‘at the chardges dowment of the presidency on 1 Dec. 1667 
of Six Thomas Pope,’ during 1557 and 1558, (see Statutes of Trin. Coll. Oaf., printed by 
rest on no trustworthy evidence. Warton the University Commissioners, 1855). War- 
says that he derived them from copies made ton’s quotations from a letter alleging inte- 
for him by Francis Wise of Strype’s alleged rest on the part of Elizabeth (p. 92) and Pole 
transcripts of the then unpublished ‘Machyn’s (p. 236) are probably fabrications. 
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If Pope, as "Warton alleges (p, 1S2), 
founded an oljit for himself at Great 'SVnlt- 
liem on 24 Dee. 1558, it is probable that he 
•a as about that time attacked by the epi- 
demic which proved fatal that winter to so 
many of the upper classes. He died at 
Clerkenwell on 29 Jan. 1559; and, after 
lying in state at the parish church for a 
week, was buried on 0 Feb. 1559 with great 
pomp (MachiX, p. 188), according to his 
express directions, in St. Stephens, Wal- 
Lr ioii, where Stow ( London , p. 245) saw the 
monument erected to him and his second wife. 
Their remains were removed before 1587 to 
a aault in the old chapel of Trinity College, 
over which his widow ( his third wife) placed 
a handsome monument .with alabastereffigies 
of Pope nnd herself. It is now partly con- 
cealed by a wainscot case, put over it when 
the present chapel was built, but is clearly 
engraved by Skelton ( Pietas O.voniensia and j 
Omnia Antigua Heataurata, vol. ii. ; cf. 
"Wood's Life, ed. Clark, iii. 884). 

Pope was thrice married, but left no issue. 
From his first wife, Elizabeth Gunston, he 
was divorced, on 11 July 1536, by Dr. 
Pilchard Gwent, dean of arches (MSS. F. 
Wise in Cull. Trin. Misc. vol. i.) On 17 July 
158Uhemarried Margaret (Townsend), widow 
of Sir Ralph Dodmer, knt., mercer, and lord 
mayor of London 1529. She died on 10 Jan. 
1538, leaving a daughter Alice (h. 1537), 
who died young. His third wife, Elizabeth, 
wa- daughter of "Walter Blount of Osbaston, 
Leicestershire, by Mary, daughter of John 
Sutton. She married, first, Anthony Bosford 
(or Beresford) of Bentley, Derbyshire, who, 
dying on 1 March 1638, left her with a young 
eon, John. On 1 Jan. 1540-1 (according to 
Wise; but possibly later) she married Pope, 
with whom she is afterwards associated in 
various grants, settlements, &c., as also in 
the rights nnd duties of foundress of Trinity 
College. She earned out the founder’s injunc- 
tions to complete the house at Garsington. 
After Pope's death she married Sir Hugh 
Paulet [q.v.l She was suspected of recusancy 
{ Cal. State Papers, Dom, Add, 15G0-79p. 501, 
1581-90 p. 287 ), and established an almshouse 
at her native town of Burton. She died at 
Tittenhanger on 27 Oct. 1593, and was buried 
at Oxford on 2 Nov., both the university and 
the college celebrating her funeral with some 
pomp (Warton, pp. 202-4, and App. xxx.) 
A good portrait on panel, which was in the 
college before 1618, is now in the hall. At 
Tittenhanger there is one of a later date, re- 
presenting her in a widow’s cap. 

By hi9 will, dated 6 Feb. 1657, with a 
long codicil of 12 Deo. 1658, Pope bequeathed 
numerous legacies to churches, charities, 


prisons, and hospitals; his wife, her brother, 
William Blount, and (Sir) Nicholas Bacon, 
to whom, as his ‘ most derely beloved frend, 
he leaves his dragon whistle, were executors. 
The will was proved on 6 May 1559. By the 
settlement oi 1 April 1555 nearly the whole 
of his Oxfordshire estates passed to the family 
of John Pope of Wroxton, and some of these 
remain with the latter’s representatives, Vis- 
count Dillon and Lord North [see Pope, 
Thomas, second Earl or Downr]. The Tit- 
tenhanger, Clerkenwell, and Derbyshire pro- 
perties seem to have been settled on his 
third wife with remainder to her son, who 
died young, and were thus inherited by Sir 
T. Pope Blount (son of Pope's niece, Alice 
Love), whose representative, the Earl of 
Caledon, still owns Tittenhanger. 

Portraits of Pope, differing slightly in de- 
tails, are at Wroxton and Tittenhanger; 
both ut& plausibly attributed to Holbein. 
Two early copies of the latter are now in the 
president’s lodgings at Trinity; they were 
acquired before 1590 and 1634 respectively. 
Later copies are in the hall, common room, 
and Bodleian Gallery. The Wroxton por- 
trait was engraved in line by J. Skelton in 
1821. Of the Tittenhanger portrait there 
is a small scarce mezzotint byW. Robins, 
and another, by J. Faber, from the copy at 
Oxford. Both in the portraits and on the 
tomb Pope is represented as a middle-aged 
man, with sensible and not unpleasing, but 
rather characterless, features. For his motto 
he used the phrase ‘ Quod taciturn velis, 
nemini dixeris.’ 

[Authorities cited above, especially the Calen- 
dars of State Papers and other records from 
which it iB possible to correct the minor in- 
accuracies of dates, &c., in Warton’s Life of Sir 
Thomas Pope (1st edit. 1772 ; 2nd, 1780), which 
iB expanded from an article in the Biogr. Brit 
1760. It is a most laborious work, and contains 
a vast amount of information on a great variety 
of cognate subjects derived from papers then 
unprinted. It is, however, lull of serious, and in 
some cases intentional, inaccuracies. The re- 
markable series of fabricated extracts from 
Machyn is mentioned above (see Engl. Hist. Rev. 
April 1 80 6). If 0 fact which Warton states on his 
own authority or on that, of 1 MSS. F.Wise,* or 
1 the late Sir Harry Pope Blount,’ can be accepted 
where not verifiable. Modern memoiis (Skelton, 
Clutterbuck, Chalmers, &c.)are derivod entirely 
and uncritically from Warton. Mr.P. G. Kenyon, 
of the British Museum, has kindly examined the- 
manuscripts of Machyn for the purposes of this 
article. A 11 registers and original papers in the 
college archives, where fourteen of Pope's letters 
andothers of his papers are stillextant, have been 
carefully examined ; H. E, D, Blakiston’s Trinity 
College, Oxford, cii.] H. E. D. B. 
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POPE, Sis THO MA S, second Earl op mory, in the chancel (Wood, Life, ed. Clark, 
Dowse (1622-1660), baptised at Cogges, near j i. 360-1). The countess had died 6 April 
Witney, 16 Dec. 1022, was the eldest of tho ! 1650, and was buried at Cubberley (Big. 
three sons of Sir William Pope, knt. (1596- | land, Gloucestershire, i. 407). Just before 
1624), by Elizabeth, sole heiress of Sir Downe’s death his only child, Elizabeth (bom 
Thomas 'Watson, knt., of Halstead, Kent. at Cogges 16 April 1846), married Sir Francis 
His mother married, after his father’s death, Henry Lee, fburth baronet of Ditohley, Os- 
Sir Thomas Peneystone of Cornwall, Ox- fordshire [see under Lee, George Henry, 
fordshire. Ilis grandfather, Sir William third Earl or LichpieldJ Her second 
Pope ^1573-1631 ) of Wroxton Abbey, near husband was Robert Bertie, earl of Lindsey ; 
Banbury, was made knight of the Bath in and the Enstone property still remains with 
1603, and a baronet in 1811; on 16 Oct. her representa tire, Viscount Dillon. 

162& he was created Baron Belturbet and The peerage passed to his uncle, Sir 
Earl of Downe in the kingdom of Ireland, Thomas Pope of Wroxton, third Earl op 
and died on 2 July 1631. Thomas, his grand- Downe (1588-1808), who was knighted at 
son, thereupon succeeded to his title, and to Woodstock in 1625, and suffered severely 
the large estates in north-west Oxfordshire from both sides in the civil war. lie was 
which had been settled on the family in 1555 imprisoned by the king at Oxford for six 
bv his great-granduncle, Sir Thomas Pope weeks, and was arrested in 1656 on suspicion 
7q. v.], founder of Trinity College. Wroxton, of complicity in the ‘cavalier’ plot (Cal. State 
however, remained in the occupation of his Papers, Com. for Compounding, ii. 1612; 
father's younger brother, Sir Thomas Pope cf. Beeslex, Banbury, 618). Ho married, in 
■ =ee below). The young enrl was brought ] 1686, Beata, daughter of Sir Henry Poole, of 
apin a good ‘school of morality,' at the house Saperton, Gloucestershire, and died 11 Jan. 
of his guardian, John Dutton of Sherborne 1668. Hisportrait was painted by W. Dob- 
.'Reeslex, Soul's Conflict, 1650, ded.) On son. His only surviving son, Thomas, died 
26 Nov. 1638 he married his guardian^ 18 May 1068, when the titles became extinct, 
daughter Lucy, and on 21 June 1639 matri- The succession to the Wroxton lease and 
"ulated as a nobleman at Christ Church, estates was contested between the three 
Oxford ; hut he offended against academic daughters of the third earl and their cousin, 
discipline, and before 13 March 1640-1 he Lady Elizabeth Lee, who claimed as heir 
left the university (Laud, Chancellorship, general on failure of heirs male, ‘ furiously 
pp. 190 sqq.) protesting’ that she would have at least half, 

When the civil war broke out, Downe A compromise was effected by the lawyers, 
raised a troop of horse, and was in Oxford one of whom, Francis North, afterwards lord 
with the king in 1643. Charles I slept at Guilford [q. v.], subsequently, in 1671, mar- 
liis wife’s house at Cubberley, Gloucester- ried Frances Pope, one of the coheiresses, 
■shire, on 0 Sept. 1643 and 12 July 1044 bought out the others in 1680-1, and settled 
HIter Carolinum,’ in Hutch, Coll. Cur. ii. at Wroxton, where his descendants, the Earls 
-431, 433). In 1045 ( Cal. State Papers, Com. of Guilford and Lords North, have since re- 
•Comp. ii. 934-6), his estate being valued at mained (North, life of the Norths, i. 1G3-4). 
2,202/. per annum, he was fined 5,000/. by There ie a fine head of the second earl at 
the committee for compounding. He took the age of about twenty-one, attributed to 
'he oath and covenant before 24 Oct. 1843, Isaac Oliver, in the possession of Lord North 
but had great difficulty in raising money for , at Wroxton, together with portraits of his 
his fine, and in 1648 his other debts amounted father, mother, grandparents, and other mem- 
to 11,000/. The sequestration was finally dis- 1 bers of the Pope family. Lord Dillon has 
charged on 18 April 1651, after he had sold, 1 another good head, attributed to Janssen, 
under powers obtained by a private act in J of a much later date, and a companion por- 
1650, all his lands, except the manors of | trait of his wife. A third portrait which 
Cogges and Wilcute, Cubberley, which he : bears his name probably represents his father, 
held in right of his wife, and Enstone, with [Authorities cited ; Warton’s Life of Sir T. 
the adjacent townships (Ditch ley Papers'), Pope, App. xxri (inaccurate in its account of the 
The earl, who wus steadied by his misfortunes, family); Baker’s Northamptonshire ; G. E. C.’s 
soon left England, and travelled in France Peerage; Jordan’s Enstone; Baesley’a Banbury; 
and Italy. He died at Oxford, at the ‘ coffee- Croke’s Croke Family; personal inspection of 
house ’ of Arthur Tilliard, a ‘ great royalist’ papers and portraits at Wroxton, Ditohley, and 
and apothecary in St. Mary’s parish, 28 Deo. Claydon ] H, E. D. B. 

1660. His body was buried among his ances- POPE, WALTER (</, 1714), astronomer, 

tors at Wroxton 11 Jan. 1661, and there is a was a native of Fawsley in Northainpton- 
Soor-slab, with a long inscription to his me- shire. His mother was a daughter of the 
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puritan divine, John Dod [q. tJ, and John 
Wilkins (afterwards bishop of Chester') was 
his half-brother. He entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1645, was appointed scholar 
of Wadham College, Oxford, by the parlia- 
mentary visitors m 1648, and graduated 
thence B.A. on 6 July 1049, M.A. on 10 July 
Idol. Admitted to a fellowship on 9 July 
1651, he held various offices in his college, 
was nominated a visitor on 16 Oct. 1654, and, 
as junior proctor of the university, success- 
fully resisted, in 1658, an attempt to abolish 
the wearing of caps and hoods. Later in the 
same year he went abroad, and wrote to 
Robert Boyle from Paris on 10 Sept. 1659, 
that he spent his time reading Corneille’s 
plays and romances, ‘which we hire like 
horses’ (Bo vra, Works, v. 681,1744). lie 
succeeded Sir Christopher Wren [q. v.l as 
professor of astronomy in Gresham College 
in 1660, was elected dean of Wadham Col- 
lege for 1060-1, and had a degree of M.D. 
conferred upon him at Oxford on 12 Sept. 
1661. He obtained license to travel in 1664, 
and spent two years in Italy, Barrow and 
Hooke taking his lectures. Four letters 
written by him to Wilkins during this tour 
are in the archives of the Royal Society. 
Pope had a reputation for wit as well as for 
learning; he acquired French and Italian 
abroad, and taught them to "Wilkins, and was 
besides conversant with Spanish. Anoriginal 
member of the Royal Society, he sat on the 
council in 1667 and 1669. Dr. Wilkins mode 
him registrar of the diocese on his elevation 
to the see of Chester in 1668, and he held 
the post till his death. 

At Salisbury in 1686 be suffered severely 
from an inflammation of the eyes, but was 
eventually cured by Dr. Daubeney Turber- 
ville [q. v.j, whose epitaph he gratefully wrote. 
It was probably this infirmity which induced 
him on 21 Sept. 1687 to resign his professor- 
ship and withdraw to Epsom. On 16 Nov. 
1093 he lost all his books through a fire in 
Lombard Street. He was also annoyed by a 
protracted lawsuit. His later years were 
passed at Bunhill Fields, London, where he 
died, at a very advanced age, on 25 Junel714; 
he was buried in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
Wood, who was very bitter against him, ac- 
cused him of having led ‘ a heathenish, and 
epicurean life ; ’ but Ward regarded hie close 
intimacy with Dr. Seth Ward [q. v.] as alone 
sufficient to refute the charge. Pope lived 
much in Ward’s house, had from him ajpen- 
sion of 100/. a year, and in a 1 life ’ of the 
bishop published by him in 1697 says that 
he ‘made it his business to delight him and 
divert his melancholy ’ (p. 95). The little book 
was criticised by Thomas Wood, in an ap- 


pended'Letterto the Author,’ for its ‘comical 
and bantering style, full of dry scraps of 
Latin, puns, proverbs, senseless digressions.’ 

Pope’s other compositions were designated 
by Anthony h Wood as ‘frivolous things, 
rather fit to be buried in oblivion with the 
author than to be remembered.’ Tkeirtitles are 
as follows: ]. ‘Alemoirsof M.Du Vail, ’Lon- 
don, 1670 ; reprinted in ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ 
iii. 308, 1809. 2. ‘ To the Memory of the mo3t 
Renowned Du Vail, a Pindaric Ode,’ 1671. 
The person ironically celebrated was Claude 
Duval [q. v.] 3. ‘ Select Novels from Cer- 

vantes and Petrarch,’ 1694. 4. ‘ The Old 
Man’s Wish,’ 1697; 3rd ed. 1710; latinised 
by Vincent Bourne in 1728. This is the 
‘ wishing song ’ sung by Benjamin Franklin 
(as he told George Wliately) ‘ a thousand 
times when I wa3 young, and now find at 
fourscore that the three contraries have be- 
fallen me,’ 5. ‘Moral and Political Fables,’ 
1698; dedicated to Chief-justice Holt. The 
first volume of the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions’ includes (at p. 211 Pope’s account of 
the mines of mercury in Friuli, and his joint 
observations with Hooke and others (p. 296) 
of the partial soJar eclipse of 22 June I860, 
when Boyle's sixty-foot telescope showed 
traces of the corona in the visibility of the 
part of the moon off the sun. 

[Ward’s Lives of the Greslum Professors, i. 
Ill; Wood's Atbeme Oxon. iv. 724, Fasti, ii. 
122 (Bliss); Gardiner's Registers of Wsdham 
College, p. 177; Burrows's Register of Visitors 
to the University of Oxford, p. 602; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Allibone's Crit. Diet, 
of English Literature ; Sherbum’s Sphere of 
Manilius, p. 113; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] 

A. M. C. 

POPE-HENNESSY, Sin JOHN (1834- 
1891), colonial governor, the son of John 
Hennessy of Ballyhennessy, co. Kerry, and of 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Casey of Cork, 
was horn in Cork in 1834 and educated at 
Queen's College, wkencehe went to the Inner 
Temple. lie entered parliament in 1869, two 
years prior to his coll to the bar, as member 
for King’s County. In his election address he 
expressed confidence in Mr. Disraeli's foreign 
policy, but maintained an independent atti- 
tude on Irish questions. He was the first 
Roman catholic conservative who eat in par- 
liament. 

In parliament Pope-Hennessy proved zeal- 
ous and hard-working, and made some repu- 
tation. In regard to Ireland ha obtained, 
the amendment of the poor law (1861-2), 
urged the amendment of the land laws and 
the reclamation of bogs as a means of staying 
the emigration of the Irish population (1862), 
and opposed the government system of educa- 
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tion on the ground that it was ‘anti-national.’ 
The select co mmi ttee whichrecommended the 
system of open competition for admission to 
the public service was largely due to his exer- 
tions ; for promoting the passage through 
parliament of the Prison Ministers Act( 1883), 
he was publicly thanked by the Roman ca- 
tholics of England ; and for amendments in 
the Mines Regulation Acts by the miners of 
Great Britain. 

On 21 Nov. 1867 Pope-Hennessy was ap- 
pointed governor of Labuan. The post was 
of small value, and his administration was 
hardly successful. On 2 Oct. 1871 he re- 
turned to England. From 27 Feb. 1872 to 
10 Feb. 1873 He acted as governor of the Gold 
Coast, in which capacity he took over from 
the Dutch the sovereignty of Fort Elmina, 
receiving from the Dutch governor, in the 
presence of the native chiefs, the ancient gold 
and ivory baton of De Ruyter (Colonial Office 
IUt, l$bl). lie made an impression on the 
native races, who still keep ‘ Pope-Hennessy a 
day ’ once a year. On 27 May 1873 he was 
made governor of the Bahamas, came home 
on leave on 22 June 1874, and never returned, 

In 1876 he received the more important 
government of the 'Windward Islands, the 
seat of which nt that time was Barbados. 
In JnnuaTy 1878 he laid before the legisla- 
ture his first proposals for an amended ad- 
ministration, tending in the direction of 
‘ federation ’ of the Windward Islands. The 
Barbadians, always fearful of any tampering 
with their ancient constitution, formed the 
Barbados Defence Association, and the 
planters were soon avowedly hostile to Pope- 
Hennessy. He was accused of employing 
secret emissaries to influence the negro 
labourers against the planters j riots wore 
common, special constables were sworn in, 
and the military were called out. On 17 May 
a motion was passed to address the queen 
for his recall. Despite this opposition, he 
proceeded steadily with projects of reform. 
He further exasperated the planters by con- 
demning the financial administration of the 
assembly and the severe treatment of native 
labourers. lie strove to promote emigration 
of the negroes to other West India islands ; 
he put an end to flogging as a punishment, 
and introduced tickets of leave. Prison re- 
form was a favourite subject with him, but 
ha dealt with it somewhat recklessly, re- 
leasing on one occasion as many as thirty- 
nine prisoners in one day. The provision of 
medical aid to the poor and extension of edu- 
cational facilities also occupied his attention. 
Ilis popularity with the negroes was excep- 
tional j hut in November 1876 the home go- 
vernment removed him to Hongkong, 


He visited the United Kingdom in 1877 
on his way to the east, and was presented 
with the freedom of Cork (3 March). He 
arrived at Hongkong on 23 April 1877. 
There his policy resembled that which he had 
adopted in Barbados, and Ms general ad- 
ministration soon raised feelings of ‘ the pro- 
fonndest dissatisfaction.’ He quarrelled with 
the commander-in-chief, embroiled himself 
withthegovernor of Macao, and was censured 
by the colonial office, while no private persons 
of any standing would go to government 
house. On 7 Slarch 1S82 he relinquished 
the government. 

Pope-Hennessy’s holidays from Hongkong 
had been spent in Japan, and for most of 
1882 he remained resting in England. In 
September he acted os chairman of the re- 
pression of crime section at the Social 
Science Congress at Nottingham, and read a 
paper on crime which was based on liia ex- 
perience as a colonial governor. On 26 Dec. 
he was gazetted to the government of the 
Mauritius. 

Arriving in the Mauritius on 1 June 1888, 
Pope-Hennessy, with characteristic vigour, 
espoused the cause of the French creoles, 
who seemed to him an oppressed nationality. 
The hitherto dominant English party bitterly 
resented his attitude. In 1884 an elective 
element was, owing to his efforts, introduced 
into the constitution. The governor was 
hailed ae a benefactor by the creole popula- 
tion, who raised the cry of ‘ Mauritius for the 
Mauritians.’ Charles Daltpn Clifford Lloyd 
[q. v.] arrived in February 1886 as colonial 
secretary and lieutenant-governor, and his 
leanings towards the English party embit- 
tered the situation. In May the governor 
and lieutenant-governor were openly quarrel- 
ling, and four unofficial members of council 
prayed for the appointment of a royal com- 
mission to inquire into Pope-Hennessy’s ad- 
ministration ; at tho same time on address of 
confidence in the governor was sent to Down- 
ing Street by his friends. In September 1886 
a royal commission was issued to Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, governor of Cape Colony, 
directing him to proceed to Mauritius and 
hold an inquiry into the governor’s admini- 
stration. Sir Hercules arrived early in No- 
vember 1886, and on 16 Dec. suspended Pope- 
IIennessy from office. On 1 Jan. 1887 the 
secretary of state (Lord Knutsford) tele- 
graphed to the latter to come to England 
and explain his action. On 12 July 1887, 
after a long inquiry, Lord Knutsford decided 
that sufficient cause had not been shown for 
the removal of Pope-Hennessy, though he 
had been guilty of ‘want, of temper and judg- 
ment,’ of ‘ vexatious and unjustifiable Inter- 
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ference ’ with the magistrates, and undue par- 
tisanship. Accordingly Pope-Hennessy re- 
turned to the colony and served out his time, 
retiring on pension on 16 Dec. 1880. 

Onhisreturnhome, Pope-Henne«sy brought 
a successful action against the ‘ Pimes 1 for 
libel in connection with his administration 
at Mauritius, During 1890 he bought Ros- 
tellan Castle, the home of Sir Wi alter Raleigh, 
near Cork, and turned his attention once 
more to Irish politics. In a letter to Lord 
Beauchamp or 12 Jan. 1891, resigning the 
membership of the Carlton Club, he wrote : 
•‘Though a conservative in principle, I am 
still in favour of the policy of the Irish 
party.’ After the split occurred between 
Parnell and the bulk of the home rule party 
[see Pabnell, Charles Stewart], Pope- 
Hennessy contested North Kilkenny as an 
anti-Paraellite home ruler in December 1890, 
and, despite Parnell’s personal efforts against 
him, earned the sent by a majority of 1171 
votes after a violent contest. Pope-IIen- 
nessy’s health suffered gTeatly from his elec- 
toral exertions, and he died at Rostellan on 
7 Oct. 1891, within a few hours of Parnell 
himself. He married Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Hugh Low, resident at Perak. 

Pope-Hennessy was ‘ an able and typical 
Irishman, quick of wit and repartee,’ of 
humane and sympathetic hut impulsive tem- 
perament. His failure as a colonial governor 
was due to his want of tact and judgment, 
and his faculty of ‘ irritating where he might 
conciliate.’ Unhappily, too, his mind worked 
tortuously, and he never acquired the habit 
of making definite and accurate statements. 

Pope-Hennessy published in 1883 ' Raleigh 
in Ireland ; ’ he wrote articles at different 
times in magazines, and contributed papers 
to the ‘ Transactions ’ of the British Associa- 
tion, of the mathematical section of which 
he was for a time secretary. 

[Times, 8 Oct. 1891 ; Official Records; various 
colonial newspapers; private information.] 

G. A. H. 

POPHAM, ALEXANDER (1729-1810), 
author of the bill forthepreventionof the gaol 
distemper in 1774, theson of Alexander Pop- 
ham, rector of "West Monckton, Somerset, was 
horn in 1729. His family was closely allied to 
the Pophams of Littlecote [see Papuan, Sir 
John, 1531 P-1607]. He matriculated at Ox- 
ford from Balliol College on 11 Nov. 1746, hut 
migrated to AH Souls’, whence he graduated 
B.A. in 1751, and M.A. in 1755. He was 
called to the bar from the Middle Temple in 
1755, becoming a bencher of his inn in 1785 j 
*he was a master of the co urt of chancery from 
1786 to 1802, and was made an auditor of the 


j duchy of Lancaster in 1802. Popham was 
elected M.P. for Taunton in 1768 ; in 1774 
he was last upon the poll, hut was returned 
upon a petition | he lost his seat in 1780, but 
was returned in 1784, and held the seat 
until 1796. As chairman of quarter sessions, 
Popham acquired an insight into the state of 
the county gaols, and during his first par- 
liament an outbreak of gaol fever killed 
eight out of nineteen prisoners in Taunton 
J gaol. In 1774 Popham brought forward a 
I bill with a view to mitigating the evil. Itwas 
framed in accordance with the disclosures and 
recommendations of John Howard (1726?- 
1790) [q. v.], who, at Popham’s instance, gave 
evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons on 4 March 1774, and was after- 
wards called to the bar to receive the public 
thanks. Popham’s bill was ultimately formed 
into two separate measures. The first of 
these abolished the fees demanded by gaolers 
from acquitted prisoners (14 Geo. ILL c. 20). 
The second provided for a more efficient 
control of the prisons by the magistrates; 
proper ventilation was to be provided; rooms 
were to he allotted for the immediate treat- 
ment and separation of the sick ; arrangements 
were to he made for Lathing; finally ‘an ex- 
perienced surgeon or apothecary,’ at a stated 
salary, was to be appointed to each gaol, and 
to report to the justices at quarter sessions 
(14 Geo. Ill, c. 59). 

The provisions of this last bill were very 
largely evaded, and little real progress was 
made until 1784, when the sale of alcoholic 
drinks in prisons by gaolers was prohibited, 
and gaolers were paid a fixed salary. 

Popham died at his house in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields on 13 Oct. 1810, and was buried in 
the Temple church. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1888; Gent. 
Mag. 1810, ii, 397 ; Toulmin’s History of Taun- 
ton, 1822, pp. 330, 340; Official Returns of 
Members of Parliament ; Journals of the House 
of Commons, xxxiv. 534 sq. ; The Gaol Distemper, 
by A. D. Willcocks, esq., an address to tbs West 
Somerset branch of the J3rit. Med. Assoc, in June 
1894.] T.S. 

POPHAM, EDWARD (1610 P-1651), 
admiral and general at sea, fifth and youngest 
son of Sir Francis Popham [q. v.], was pro- 
bably bom about 1 610, his brother Alexander, 
the second son, having beeen born in 1605. 
In 1627 Edward and Alexander Popham 
were outlawed for debt, their property being 
assigned to their creditors (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 28 March, 15 Aug. 1627); but the age 
of even the elder of the brothers suggests that 
the debtors must have been other men of the 
some name, the Edward being possibly the 
man who represented Bridgwater in p&rlia- 
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ment from 1620 to 1820 ( Returns 0 / Members 
of Parliament). I 11 1636 Edward Popliam 
was serving' as lieutenant of the Henrietta 
Maria in the fleet under the Earl of North- 
umberland ( State Papers , Dom. Charles I, 
cccxliii. 72 ). and in March 1637 was promoted 
to he captain of the Fifth Whelp (ib. cccxlix. 
38, C6, cccl. 49). The Whelps were by this 
time old and barely seaworthy; most of them 
had already disappeared, and in a fresh breeze 
off the coast ofHolland,on 28 June 1037, this 
one, having sprung a leak, went down in the 
open sea, gi\ ing Popham with the ship's com- 
anv barely time to save themselves in the 
oaf. Seventeen men went down in her. 
After rowing for about fifty miles, they got on 
board an English ship which landed them at 
Rotterdam ; thence they found their way ta 
Helvoetsluys, where an'English squadron of 
ships of war was lying ( ib. Popham to Earl 
of Northumberland, 4 July 1637, ccclxiii, 
29). In 1039 Popham commanded a ship, 
possibly the Itainbow, in the fleet with Sir 
John Penington [q. v.] in the Downs, and 
was one of those who signed the narrative 
of occurrences sent to the Earl of Northum- | 
berlaud (ib. cccexxx. 74). I 

In the civil war he threw in his lot with | 
the parliament, of which his father and 
brother Alexander were members. On the 
death of liis father he succeeded him as 
member for Minehead. In 1642 Eduard and 
his brother Hugh were with Alexander, then 
a deputy-lieutenant of Somerset, raising men 
for the parliament. In May 1643 Colonel 
Popham commanded' a good strength of horse 
and fo Dt ’ in Dorset, and relieved Dorchester, 
then threatened by Prince Maurice (SirW alter 
Erie to Lenthall,3 June, Hht. MSS. Comm. 
13th Hep. ( Welbeclc Papers), i. 711). This 
was probably Edward, as Alexander appears 
to have been then in Bristol (Peihite and 
Walk ee, Trial of Fiennes, App, p. 4), In 
June 1644 both Pophams were, with Ludlow 
and some others, detached by Waller into 
Somersetshire, in order to raise recruits. It 
proved a service of some danger, as, with a 
body of about two hundred home, they had 
to pass tJrrough a country held by the enemy 
(Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. Firth, i. 91-8). On 
11 June 164 -j Edward was desired to repair 
to Romsey, take command of the troops as- 
sembling there for the relief of Taunton, and 
follow the orders of Colonel Massey [see 
Masses, Sib Ebwabd]; and on 17 June 
Alexander was directed to command a party 
of horse to Romsey, there to receive orders 
from Edward. It would seam that at this 
time Edward was considered the superior 
officer (Cal. State Papers , Dom.) It is 
thus certain that he was not at Naseby, but 


probable that he took part in the western 
campaign of July, and fought at Ilminster 
Langport, and Bridgwater. It is, however 
curious that as a colonel, second in command’ 
to Massey, his name is not mentioned. On 
17 July 1848 he had instructions to accom- 
pany the lord admiral to sea, the Prince of 
Wales having a squadron on the coast [see 
Rich, Robebt, Eael op Warwick]; but 
three days later they were countermanded, 
and Walter Strickland was sent in his stead 
On 24 Feb. 1048-9 an act of parliament ap- 
pointed Popham, Blake, and Deane commis- 
sioners for the immediate ordering of the 
fleet, and on the 26th their relative prece- 
dence was settled as here given, the seniority 
being assigned to Popham on account, it mav 
he presumed, of his rank and experience in 
the navy, independent of the fuct that Ms 
brother Alexander was a member of the 
council of state. Blake, too, had already 
served under one of the Pophams, apparently 
Edward, as lieutenant-colonel of his regi- 
ment, and it would seem not improbable that 
he was now appointed one of the commis- 
sioners for the fleet on Pophom’s suggestion 
[see Blake, Robebt]. 

During 1049 Popham commanded in the 
Downs and North Sea, where privateers of 
all nations, with letters of marque from the 
1 Prince of Wales, were preying on the east- 
const merchant ships. On 23 Aug. the cor- 
. poration of Yarmouth ordered three good 
sheep to be sent on board his ship then in 
the rondo as a present from the town in re- 
! cognition of his good service in convoying 
Yarmouth ships (Hist. MSS. Comm. 0th 
Rep. i. 320 b). Early in 1660 he was under 
orders to join Blake at Lisbon with a strong 
reinforcement. An intercepted royalist letter 
of date 20 Feb. has ' Blalce has gone to sea 
with fourteen sail. ... A second fleet is 
preparing under Ned Popham. His brother 
Alexander undertakes to raise one regiment 
of horse, one of dragoons, and two of foot in 
the west; but good conditions, authentically 
offered, might persuade them both to do 
righteous things ’ (Cal State Papers, Dom.) 
With eight ships Popham put to Bea in the 
last days of April, and having joined Blake, 
the two were together on board the Resolu- 
tion when, on 20 July, Rupert tried to 
escape out of the Tagus. The close watch 
kept by the parliamentary squadron com- 
pelled him to anchor under the guns of the 
castle, where, by reason of a strong easterly 
wind, the others could not come j and two 
days later, finding the attempt hopeless, he 
went back off Lisbon (Popham and Blake to 
council of state, 16 Aug. ; Welbeck Papers , 
i. 631). 
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In November Popham returned to Eng- 
land ( Cal. State Tapers, Dom. 14 Not.), and 
shortly afterwards resumed liis station in the 
Down's, in command of the ships in the North 
Sea. lie died of fever at Dover, and in actual 
command if not on board his ship, on 19 Aug. 
1C51. The news reached London on the 22nd, 
and was reported to the house by "Whitelocke, 
and at the same time Sir H. Vane was ordered 
‘to go to Mrs. Popham from the council and 
condolewith her on the loss of her husband, 
and to let her knowwhat a memory they have 
of his services, and that they will upon all 
occ-sions be ready to show respect to his 
relations’ (ib. 22 Aug.) A year's salary was 
granted to the widow, Anne, daughter of 
William Carr, groom of the bedchamber. By 
her Popham had two children : a daughter, 
Letititt, and a son, Alexander, whose daughter 
Anne married her second cousin Francis, a 
grandson of Popham’s brother Alexander, 
from whom the present Littlecote family is 
descended. Popham was buried at the ex- 
pend of the state in Westminster Abbey in 
Ilenry VII's chapel, where a monument in 
black and white nmrble was erected to his 
memory. At the Restoration the body and 
the monument were removed, but, as Alexan- 
der Popham was still living and a member 
of parliament, the body was allowed to be 
token away privately, and the monument to 
be placed in the chapel of St. .Tohu the 
Baptist, the inscription being, however, ef- 
faced and never being restored. A portrait 
by Cooper, belonging to Mr. F. Leyborne- 
Popham, was on loan at South .Kensington 
in 1608. 

[Chester's Westminster Registers; Burke's 
Landed Gentry; Litene Cromwellii, 1676, p. 15. 
The writer has to acknowledge valuable help 
from Prof. C. H. Firth ] J. K. L. 

POPHAM, Sib FRANCIS (1578-1644), 
soldier and politician, horn in 1673, only 
son of Sir John Popham (1631 P-1007) [q. v!] 
of Littlecote, matriculated at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 17 May 1688, being then fif- 
teen (Fostee, Alumni Oxonienses ), but does 
not seem to have taken a degree (Cla.be, 
Oxford Registers). In 1589 he was entered 
as a student of the Middle Temple. He was 
knighted by the Earl of Essex at Cadiz in 
1690. Between 1597 and his death in 1044 
he successively represented in parliament 
Somerset, Wiltshire, Marlborough, Great 
Bedwin in Wiltshire, Chippenham, and 
Minehead, sitting in every parliament ex- 
cept the Short parliament. He would ap- 
pear to have inherited his father’s grasping 
disposition, without his legal ability or train- 
ing, and to have been constantly involved in 
lawsuits, which he was charged with con- 


ducting in a vexatious manner. Like his 
father, he took an active interest in the 
settlement of Virginia and New England, and 
was a member of council of both countries. 
He was buried at Stoke Newington on 

15 Aug. 1644, but in March 1647 was moved 
to Bristol. He married Ann (4. 1675), daugh- 
ter of John Dudley of Stoke Newington, and 
by her had five sons and eight daughters. 

His eldest son, John, married, in 1621, 
Mary, daughter of Sir St. Sebastian Harvey, 
was a member for Bath in the parliament 
of 1627-8, and died (without issue) in or 
about January 1838 at Littlecote, where he 
was buried with much pomp (cf. Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 20 Jan. 1038), 

Popham's second son, Alexander, bom in 
1605, matriculatedat Balliol College, Oxford, 
on 1C July 1621, being then sixteen (Fostee, 
Alumni dxon ) In 1627 an Alexander Pop- 
ham was outlawed as a debtor and his pro- 
perty assigned to his creditors {Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 28 March, 15 Aug.), but the 
identification seems doubtful. From 1640 
he sat continuously in parliament as mem- 
ber for Bath. On the death of his father ia 
1644 he succeeded to the estates of Little- 
cote. He took an active part on the side of 
the parliament in the civil war; on tlie 
death of Charles I he was at once appointed 
a member of the council of state, and was 
one of Cromwell’s lords in 1667, which did 
not interfere with his sitting in the Cavalier 
parliament of 1661, entertaining Charles II 
at Littlecote on liis way to Bath in 1663, 
or, as a deputy-lieutenant of Wiltshire, tak- 
ing energetic measures ‘ to secure dangerous 
persons ’ (ib. 2 Sept., 14 Oct. 1663). He died 
in November 1609. Popham’s youngest son, 
Edward, is separately noticed. 

[Brown’s Genesis of the United States; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. ; Burke's Landed Gentry.) 

J. K. L. 

POPHAM, Sie HOME RIGGS (1762- 
1820), rear-admiral, born on 12 Oct. 1762 
at Tetuan, where his father, Stephen Popham, 
was consul, was the twenty-first child of his 
mother, who died in giving him birth. He 
was educated at Westminster, and, for a year, 
at Cambridge. In February 1778 he entered 
the nayv on hoard theHyana, with Captain 
Edward Thompson [q. v.], attached to the 
Channel fleet in 1770, with Rodney in the 
action off Cape St. Vincent on 16 Jan. 1780, 
and afterwards in the West Indies. In April 
1781 he was tranferred to the Sheilah-nagig 
(Sile na guig = Irish female sprite). Ora 

16 June 1783 he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant, and was employed in the sur- 
vey of the coast of Kaffraria, In March 178? 
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iie obtained leave from the admiralty, and 
•went to Ostend, whence he sailed for India 
in command of a merchant ship under the 
imperial flag. At Calcutta he was favour- 
ably received by Lord Cornwallis, at whose 
request he made a survey of New Harbour 
in the Hooghley, with a view to the esta- 
blishment of a dockyard. Having returned 
to Ostend, he made a second voyage in 1790, 
with a cargo belonging wholly or in great 
part to an English house at Ostend. At 
Calcutta he undertook to carry a cargo of 
rice to the Malabar coast for the use of the 
company’s army, but was driven to the east- 
ward by the strength of the monsoon, and 
forced to bear up for Pulo Peuang. There, 
while the ship was refitting, he made an exact 
survey of the island, and discovered a new 
channel to the southward, through which, 
in the spring of 1792, he piloted the com- 
pany’s fleet to China. For this piece of work 
he was presented with a gold cup by the 
sovernor-generul in council, who also wrote 
very strongly in his favour to the court of 
directors, requesting them to represent Pop- 
liam's services to the admiralty ‘ in the terms 
thev merit.’ He was at this time on terms 
of intimacy with the deputy-governor and 
several members of the council ; and with 
their knowledge in December 1791 he pur- 
chased and fitted out, at a cost of obout 
20,000/., an American ship, the President 
"Washington, whose name he changed to 
Etrusco. In. her he went to China, took on 
hoard a cargo to the value of neaT 50,000/., 
the joint property of himself and two mer- 
chants, apparently French, the freight of 
which, to the amount of 40,000/., was en- 
tirely his own. On arriving at Ostend in 
July 1793 the Etrusco was seized by the 
English frigate Brilliant, brought into the 
Thames, claimed as a prize for having French 
property on board, and condemned as a droit 
of admiralty, apparently for illegal trading 
in contravention of the charter of the English 
East India Company. Popham’s contention 
was virtually that he had rendered important 
services to the company, and that his voyage 
was sanctioned by the governor-general in 
council. The case was the subject of pro- 
longed litigation. It was not till 1805 that 
Popham received a grant of 23,000/. as a 
compensation for the loss of about 70,000/., 
the value of his stake in the Etrusco, not 
including the heavy costs of the lawsuit (Par/. 
Papers, 1808, vol. x. ; Pari Hist. 11 Feb. 
1808; Aar. Chron. six. 161,812,406; Edin. 
Pev. May 1820, pp. 482-3). 

Meantime, anu immediately on his return 
to England in 1793, Popham, under the im- 
mediate orders of Captain Thompson, was 


attached to the army in Flanders under the 
Duke of York, who on 27 July 1794 for- 
warded to the admiralty a strong commenda- 
tion of the conduct and services of Popham 
as superintendent of the inland navigation. 
< His unremitting zeal and active talents have 
been successfully exerted in saving much 
public property on the leaving^ of Tournay, 
Ghent, and Antwerp.’ He therefore requested 
that Popham might ‘ be promoted in the line 
of his profession, and still be continued in 
his present employment, where his service 
is essentially necessary’ {Eao. Chron. xix. 
407). The recommendation was not attended 
to till after a second letter from his royal 
highness, when the commission as commander 
was dated 20 Nov. 1794. When the cam- 
paign was ended the duke wrote again, on 
19 March 1795, and this time personally to 
the first lord of the admiralty, commending 
Popham’s exertions, and concluding with a 
request that he might 1 be promoted to the 
rank of post captain.’ This was accordingly 
done on 4 April 1795. 

In the years immediately following Pop- 
ham drew up a plan for the establishment 
and organisation of the sen-fencibles, and in 
1798 he was appointed to command the dis- 
trict from Deal to Beacliy Head. In May 
he had command of the naval part of the 
expedition to Ostend to destroy the sluices 
of the Bruges Canal [see Cooii, Sm Eyhe, 
1702-1824!'], and in 1799 was sent to Cron- 
stadt in the Nile lugger to make arrange- 
ments for the embarkation of a body of 
Russian troops for service in Holland, The 
emperor, with the empress and court, visited 
him on hoard the lugger, presented lum with 
a gold snuff-box set with diamonds, and con- 
stituted him a knight of Malta, an honour 
which was afterwards sanctioned by his own 
sovereign. The empress, too, gave him a 
diamond ring. After inspecting several of 
the Russian ports and molting the necessary 
arrangements, Popham returned to England. 
In the following winter he had command of 
a small squadron of gunboats on the Alkmaar 
Canal, and was able to render efficient sup- 
port to the army in its first encounter with the 
enemy. The expedition, however, ended in 
disaster, and the troops returned ingloriously. 
Popham’s services were rewarded with a pen- 
sion of 500/. a year. 

In 1800 he was appointed to the Romney 
of 50 guns, in command of a small squadron 
ordered to convoy troops from the Cape of 
Good Hope and from India up the Rail Sea, 
to co-operate with the army in Egypt under 
Sir Ralph Aberoromhy, and to conclude a 
commercial treaty with the Arabs in the 
neighbourhood of Jeddah, When this had 
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■been done lie went to Calcutta, and, while 
the Romney was refitting, was up country 
in attendance on the governor-general, the 
Marquis "Wellesley. He afterwards joined 
•‘he commander-in-chief, Vice-admiral Rai- 
nier, at Penang, was sent to Madras, and 
again into the Red Sea. At Suez he had 
ehaTge of the embarkation of the troops for 
India ; at Jeddah he brought the negotiations 
with the Arabs to a satisfactory end; and 
sailed for England, where he arrived early in 
1608. There had been already some objec- 
tions made to the expenditure on the repairs 
of the Romney at Calcutta; and though the 
hills drawn by Popham had been paid, the 
amount was charged as an imprest against 
him. A strict investigation was now or- 
dered, and on 20 Feb. 1604 the navy board 
reported, with many details, that the ex- 
cnditure had been * enormous and extraor- 
inary.' The admiralty handed the papers 
over to the commissioners of naval inquiry, 
saving that they had neither power nor time 
to investigate an expenditure which ‘ ap- 
peared to have been of the most enormous 
and profligate nature.’ 

It was not till 13 Sept. 1604 that Popham 
could obtain a copy of the report, and then 
without the papers on which it was based. 
In the following February they were laid ou 
the table of the House of Commons. As 
early as August 1603 Popham had had 
printed, and circulated privately, ‘ A Concise 
(Statement of Facts relative to the Treat- 
ment experienced by Sir Home Popham since 
his return from the Red Sea.’ This was now 
published, and appeared to show that further 
investigation was necessary. On 7 May 1 803 
the House of Commons appointed a select 
committee to examine into the business ; but 
the navy hoard had already been desired to 
reconsider their report, and had been obliged 
to admit that it was inaccurate. Their re- 
vised report, dated 1 April 1803, showed that 
evidence had been taken irregularly and im- 
properly; the testimony of commissioned 
officers had been refused; Popham himself 
had not beenlieard. Sums of money had been 
counted twice over, and the whole expen- 
diture had been exaggerated from a little 
over 7,0001. to something more than ten 
times that amount. The commissioners of 
the navy feebly explained that they had 
placed implicit reliance on the accuracy and 
industry of Benjamin Tucker [q. v.L and 
that their confidence had been misplaced, 
The select committee of the House of Com- 
mons reported in a sense equally conclusive ; 
and Popham’s innocence of a charge which 
should never have been madewas established. 
Lord St. Vincent appears to have had a strong 
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prejudice against Popham, and it is not im- 
probable that Tucker believed that Popham’s 
ruin would not be displeasing to his patron, 
who had no personal knowledge of the 
matter. 

In the summer of 1804, while the charges 
were still pending, the lords of the admi- 
ralty had appointed Popham to the 60-gun 
ship Antelope, one of the squadron on the 
Downs station, under the command of Lord 
Keith. In December they moved Mm to 
the Diadem of 64 guns in the Channel, and, 
after the report of the select committee had 
been delivered, directed him to hoist a broad 
pennant as commodore and commaudar-in- 
chief of an expedition against the Cape of 
Good Hope, in co-operation with a land 
force under Sir David Baird [q. v.] On 
4 Jan. 1806 the squadron, with the transports, 
anchored near Robben Island ; but the land- 
ing was not completed till the morning of 
the 7th, and after a feeble resistance Cape 
Town and the whole colony surrendered on 
the 10th. In April Popham was informed 
by the master of an American merchant- 
ship that the inhabitants of Monte Video 
and Buenos Ayres were groaning under the 
tyranny of their government, and would 
welcome a British force as liberators. In 
consultation with Baird he resolved to take 
advantage of what seemed a favourable op- 
portunity of gaining possession of these 
places, and with some twelve hundred sol- 
diers, under the command of Brigadier- 
general William Carr Beresford (afterwards 
Viscount Beresford) [q. v.l, sailed from Table 
Bay a few days afterwards. In the middle 
of June the expedition arrived in the Rio de 
la Plata ; on the 26th the troops, which, in- 
cluding a marine battalion, numbered about 
sixteen hundred men, were landed near 
Buenos Ayres. The resistance of the Spanish 
troops was merely nominal, the governor 
fled to Cordova, and on 2 July the town 
surrendered and was taken possession of by 
Beresford. A few days later, however, the 
inhabitants, who had 'discovered the small- 
ness of the English force, rose in their thou- 
sands and overwhelmed Beresford, who, with 
the garrison of about tMrteen hundred men, 
became prisoners. Popham could do nothing 
beyond blockading. the river, till the arrival 
of reinforcements in October permitted him 
to take the offensive and to occupy the har- 
bour of Maldonado. On 5 Jan. 1807 he was 
superseded by Rear-admiral Oharies Stirling, 
and ordered to return to England, where, on 
his arrival in the middle of February, he 
was put under arrest preparatory to being 
tried by court-martial on a charge of having 
withdrawn the squadron from the Cape of 
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Good Hope "without orders, thereby exposing 
the colony to great danger. On this charge 
he was tried at Portsmouth on 6 March and 
MLowingdays, He argued with much ability 
that, the work at Cape Town having been ac- 
complished and the safety of the town assured, 
it was his duty to seize any opportunity of 
distressing the enemy. But he was unable 
to convince the court, and was accordingly 
1 severelv reprimanded.’ The judgment was 
strictly in accordance with established usage. 

The city of London, on the other hand, 
considering Popham’? action as a gallant 
attempt to open out new markets, presented 
him with a sword of honour ( Nav . Chron. 

( xix. 33). But even in the navy the reprimand 
had no serious consequences. In the follow- 
ing July, notwithstanding a remonstrance 
from Sir Samuel Hood [q. v.], Sir Richard 
Goodwin Heats [q. v.T, and Robert Stopford 
[q. v.] (ib. pp. 68-71), Popham was appointed 
captain of the fleet with Admiral James Gam- 
bier ("afterwards Lord Gambier) [q. v.], in the 
expedition against Copenhagen, and — in con- 
junction with Sir Arthur Wellesley, after- 
wards duke of Wellington, and Lieutenant- 
colonel George Murray — was a commissioner I 
for settling the terms of the capitulation by 
which all the Danish ships of war were sur- 
rendered. In 1809 he commanded the 
"Venerable of 74 guns in the expedition to 
the Scheldt under Sir Richard John Strachan 
[q. v.], and by his local knowledge rendered 
efficient service in piloting the fleet. Still 
in the Venerable in 1812, lie had com- 
mand of a small squadron on the north coast 
of Spain, co-operating with the guerillas. 
On 4 June 1814 he was promoted to the rank 
of reaT-admiral, and on the reconstitution 
of the order of the Bath, in 1815, was 
nominated a K.C.B. From 1817 to 1820 he 
was commander-in-chief on the Jamaica 
station, and, returning to England in broken 
health in July, died at Cheltenham on 
10 Sept. 1820. Ho married, in 1788, Betty, 
daughter of Captain Prince of the East 
India Company’s military service, and by her 
had a large family. 

Popham’s services were distinguished, but, 
being for the most part ancillary to military 
operations, they din not win for him much 
popular recognition. He was well versed in 
the more scientific branches of his profession, 
and was known as an excellent surveyor and 
astronomical observer. When in the Red Sea, 
in the Romney, he determined many longi- 
tudes by chronometer (Nav. Chron. x, 202), 
a method at that time but rarely employed, 
lie was also the inventor, orrathertheadapter, 
of a code of signals which was adopted by 
the admiralty in 1803, and continued in use 


for many years. lie was elected F.R.S. in 
1799, but contributed nothing to the So- 
ciety’s 1 Transactions.’ 

An anonymous portait, which has been en- 
graved, is in the National Portrait Gallery. 

[Sir Home Popham: a memoir privately 
printed in 1807, ending with the court-martial; 
m the account of public matters it ia very in- 
accurate. The Memoir (with a portrait) in the 
Naval Chronicle, xvi. 265, 353, is based on this, 
adding a few more errors. Gent. Mag. 1820, i( 
274; Parliamentary Papers, 1805 vols iv. ami 
x , 1816 xviii. 116 ; Minutes of the Court-mar- 
tial (printed 1807, 8ro) ; James’s Naval History; 
Navy Lists ; information from the family! 
Several pamphlets relating to the repairs of the 
Romney were pnbliebed in 1806, among which, 
in addition toPopham's own ‘Concise Statement 
of Pacts ‘ already referred to, may be mentioned 
‘ Observations on a Pamphlet which has been 
privately circulated, said to be “A Concise 
Statement of Pacts , , to which is added a 
copy of the Report made by the Navy Board to 
the Admiralty . . anonymous, lmt admitted 
to be by Benjamin Tucker; ‘A few brief re- 
marks on a pamphlet published by some Itdi- 
dividuals supposed to be connected with the 
late Board of Admiialty, entitled “ Observa- 
tions, See." (as above), in which the calumnies 
of those writers are examined and exposed,’ by 
'iEsckines,' who disclaims any personal acquaint, 
ance with Popham , but is overflowing with venom 
against Tucker and St. Vincent; and* Chron ologi- 

by Order of the House of Commons in February, 
March, and April 1805, respecting the repairs of 
the Romney . . . with their material contents 
and some tew cursory remarks in elucidation.' 
The complete vindication of Popham is, however, 
to be sought rather in the Parliamentary Papers 
already referred to.] J K. L. 

POPHAM, Sib JOHN (d. 1463 P), mili- 
tary commander and speaker-elect of the 
1 House of Commons, was son of Sir John 
Popham, a younger son of the ancient Hamp- 
shire family of Popham of Popham between 
Basingstoke and "Winchester. His mother’s 
name seems to have been Mathilda (Ancient 
Deeds, i. 217 j Cal Dot. Pat. p. 322). His 
uncle , Henry Popbam, the head of the family, 
inherited, through an heiress, the estates of 
the Saint Martins at Grinstead in "Wiltshire, 
Dean in Hampshire, and Alverstone in the 
Isle of Wight; served as knight of the shire 
for Hampshire in various parliaments, from 
1383 to 1404, and died in 1418 or 1419 (18 
pp, 198, 252 ; Cal. Inq. post mortem, iv. 86; 
the family tree in BmtBT’aPedryrcas cfHcmU, 
p. 181 , cannot be reconciled with the docu- 
mentary evidence). From a collateral branch, 
settled at Huntworth, near Bridgwater, Sir 
John Popham [q. v.], the chief justice, was 
descended. 
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In 1415 Popham was constable of South- 
ampton Castle, and in that capacity had 
the custody of the Earl of Cambridge and 
the others engaged in the conspiracy dis- 
covered there just before the king set sail 
for France (Rot. Pari. iv. 66 ; cf. Ord. Privy 
Council, ii. 33), He took part in that expe- 
dition at the head of thirty men-at-arms and 
ninety archers. Two years later he was one 
of Henry’s most prominent followers in the 
conquest of Normandy, became bailli of 
Caen, and received a grant of the seigniory 
of Thongny snr "Vire, forfeited by Ilervfi 
de Manny. Henry also gave him the eon- 
stableship of the castle of Snith for life ( 16 . 
v. 179). Continuing in the French wars 
under the Duke of Bedford, Popham became 
chancellor of Anjou and Maine, and oaptain 
of St. Susanne in the latter county. He is 
sometimes described as ‘chancellor of the 
recent ’ (Paris pendant la Domination An- 
glfise, p. 298). After Bedford’s death he was 
appointed to serve on the Duke of York's 
council in Normandy, but showed some re- 
luctance, and stipulated for the payment of 
his arrears, and for his return at the end of 
the year. In 1437 he was appointed trea- 
surer of the household, but before the year 
closed French affuirs again demanded his 
presence, and he acted as ambassador in the 
peace negotiations of 1438-9. The Duke of 
York, on being reappointed lieutenant- 
governor of France in 1440, requested bis 
assistance as a member of bis council (Ste- 
venson, ii. [086]). In the parliament of No- 
vember 1449, in which he sat for Hampshire, 
his native county, he was chosen speaker. 
He begged the king to excuse him, on the 
ground of the infirmities of an old soldier 
and the burden of advancing age ; his re- 
quest was acceded to, and William Tresham 
accepted in his stead ( Rot. Pari. y. 171). 
The Yorkists in 1455 reduced his pension, 
and he seems to have been deprived of his 
post at court ( ib. v. 312). He died, apparently, 
in 1463 or 1461 (Cal. Lnq. post mortem, iv. 
320, 338, cf. p. 375). There is no satisfactory 
evidence that lie married, and his lands ulti- 
mately passed to the four coheiresses of his 
cousin, Sir Stephen Popham (son of Henry 
Popham), who had died in 1446 or 1446 
( Cal. Rot. Pat. p. 322 ; cf. Bebby, p, 21), 
One of them married Thomas Hampden of 
Buckinghamshire, The male line of the 
Pophams thus died out in its original seat. 

[Rotuli Parliamentornm ; Rymer’s Feeders, 
original edition ; Proceedings and Ordinances of 
the Privy Council, ed. Hams Nicolas ; Steven- 
son’s Wars in France, Rolls Ser. ; Returns of 
Names of Members of Parliament (1878) ; Cal, 
Inquis. post mortem and Cal, Rot. Fat, publ, by 


Record Commission; Calendar of Ancient Dead* 
publ. by the Master of the Rolls; Paris pendant 
la Domination Anglaise, ed. Longnon for Soc. de 
l’Histoirede Paris; Warner's Hampshire; Berry’i 
Pedigrees of Hants f 1S33) ] J. T-t. 

POPHAM, Sib JOHN (1531 P-1607), 
chief-justice of the king’ehen ch, born at Hunt- 
worth in Somerset about 1531, was thesecond 
son of Alexander Popham by Jane, daughter 
of Sir Edward Stradlmg of St. Donat’s Castle, 
Glamorganshire( Visitation of Somerset, Hail. 
Soc. xi . 1 25 ; Clabk, Limbus Patrum, p. 437). 
It is stated ( Campbell, Lives of the Chief 
Justices, i. 209) that while quite a child lie 
was stolen by a band of gipsies; but the 
story is probably no more than a gloss upon 
a statement made by Aubrey (Letters by Emi- 
nent Persons, ii. 402 ), and repeated in more 
detail by Lloyd (State Worthies ), to the 
effect ‘ tnat in his youthful days he was a 
stout and skilful man at sword and buckler 
as any in that age, and wild enough in his 
recreations, consorting with profligate com- 
panions, and even at times wont to take a 

E urse with them.' It is more certain that 
e was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, 
and subsequently entered the MiddleTemple. 
becoming reader in the autumn of 1568, and 
treasurer twelve years later. A certain 
John Popham is mentioned (Official List of 
Members of Parliament ) as representing 
Lyme Regis in Queen Mary's last parlia- 
ment, hut his identity is uncertain. Pop- 
ham, however, represented Bristol, of which 
city he was recorder, in the third or fourth 
parliament of Queen Elizabeth — i.e. in 1571 
—and from 1572 to 1683 (Babrbtt, History 
of Bristol, p. 156). He was created a privy 
councillor in 1671, and in the following ses- 
sion. (1578) assisted in drafting hills for a 
subsidy, for abolishing promoters and for pre- 
venting idleness by setting the poor to work. 

Meanwhile he had acquired considerable 
reputation as a lawyer, ana on 28 Jan. 1578-9 
he was specially called to the degree of the 
coif. In the same year he accepted the post 
of solicitor-general, considering that, though 
inferior in rank to that of a serjeant-at-law, 
it more certainly led to judicial honours 
(Dogdalb, Oriy. Jurid. p. 127: Chron. Ser, 
p. 95). The death of Sir Robert Bell [q. v.] in 
1579 having rendered the speakership vacant, 
Popham was elected to the chair on 20 Jan, 
1580. On taking his seat he desired the 
members to ‘ see their servants, pages, and 
lackies attending on them kept in good 
order' (D'Ewes, Journal, p. 282), A few 
days later he was sharply reprimanded by the 
queen for allowing the house to infringe her 
prerogative by appointing a day of public fast- 
ing and humiliation. He confessed his fault, 

l 2 
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and it is said (Bacojt, Apophthegms) that on 
1 eing asked by the queen shortly before the 
prorogation of parliament what had passed 
in the house, he wittily replied, ‘ If it please 
-our Majesty, seven weeks.' On 1 June 
'i.r,81 he succeeded Sir Gilbert Gerard [q. v.], 
created master of the rolls, as attorney- 
ctneral. He held the post for eleven years, 
and took a prominent part as crown prosecu- 
tor in many state trials (Howell, State 
Prials, i. 1050-1329). Popham endeavoured 
to discharge his difficult office with humanity. 

In 1580 he was induced to offer himself as 
an undertaker in the plantation of Munster 
in conjunction with his sons-in-law, Edward 
Rogers and Roger Warre, and lands were 
accordingly assigned to him in co. Cork; 
but after he spent 1 , 200 /. in transporting 
labourers thither, the difficulties he encoun- 
tered led him to desist from the enterprise 
( Cal. State Papers, Irel. Eliz. iii. 77, 449, 508"). 
He was, however, appointed to assist Chief- 
justice Anderson and Baron Gent in examin- 
ing and compounding all claims to escheated 
lands iu Mun«ter in 1688. He landed at 
Waterford on 22 Aug., returning to England, 
apparently, in the autumn of the following 
year. He succeeded Sir Christopher Wray 
iq.v.j as lord chief justice on 2 June 1692, 
and at the same time was knighted. He 
presided over the court of king's bench 
for the remaining fifteen years ot his life. 
On the occasion of the Earl of Essex’s in- 
surrection, he went, with other high officers 
of state, to Essex House on 8 Feb, 1801 for 
the purpose of remonstrating with him, and 
was, with them, confined in a ‘ back chamber ’ 
in the house for several hours. He refused an 
offer of release for himself alone (Devebeijx, 
Lives of the Earls of Essex, ii. 148). At the 
trials arising out of the rebellion he com- 
bined somewhat incongruously the characters 
of witness and judge (Howell, State Trials, 
i. 1429). 

Shortly after the accession of James I, Pop- 
ham presided at the trial of Sir Walter Pialegh, 
and very feebly interposed to mitigate the 
violence of the attorney-general, Sir Edward 
Coke. His decision that the evidence of one 
person, whom it was not necessary to pro- 
duce in open court, was sufficient in cases 
of treason, was not — as is sometimes sup- 
posed— an attempt to twist the law against 
the prisoner, but the interpretation univer- 
sally placed upon the law of treason, as it 
was supposed to have been modified by the 
statute 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, cop. 10 (of. 
Gakbijue, Hist, of Engl . i. ISO). Though 
apparently convinced of Ralegh’s guilt, he 
sympathised sincerely with him. As a mem- 
ber of parliament Popham had sat on several 


committees to devise means for effectually 
punishing rogues and vagabonds by setting 
them to work, and as lord chief justice he had 
assisted in drafting the Act 39 Eliz. cap. 4 , 
whereby banishment ‘into such parts beyond 
the seas as shall be at any time hereafter for 
that purpose assigned/was for the first time 
appointed as the punishment for vagrancy. 
Taken in connection with his exertions m 
1606 in procuring patents for the London 
andPlymouth companies for the colonisation 
of Virginia, it is perhaps not difficult to see 
what meaning is to he attached to Aubrey's 
statement that he ‘first sett afotte the Plan- 
tations, e.g. Virginia, which he stockt and 
planted out of all the gaoles of England.’ 
Whether the Popham colony was really com- 
posed of the offscourings of English gaols is a 
moot-point which has been discussed nt con- 
siderable length, and with no little acrimony, 
in America (Winsob’s Hist, of America, in. 
176, 209). Popham presided at the trial of 
Guy Fawltes and the other conspirators in the 
' gunpowder plot ’ in 1606. He sat on the 
bench tiU Easter term, 1607. 

lie died on 10 June 1607, and was buried 
at Wellington in Somerset in the chapel on 
the south side of the parish church. His 
wife lies beside him, and a noble monument 
was erected over them, with effigies of him 
and his wife. On the outskirts of the town 
stood Pophain's house, a large and stately 
mansion, which was destroyed during the 
civil wars. In accordance with his will, 4 
dated 21 Sept. 1604, a hospital was erected 
at the west end of the town for the main- 
tenance of twelve poor and aged people, * 
whereof six were to he men and six women, j' 
and for two poor men’s children. During his * 
lifetime he acquired by pnrchase several con- 
siderable estates in Somerset, Wiltshire, and 
Devonshire, According to an improbable 
story recorded by Aubrey, and alluded to by 
Sir Walter Scott in Ms notes to ‘Rokebyj’ 
Littlecote in Wiltshire was the price paid 
to him by Darell, its previous owner, a dis- 
tant kinsman, for corruptly allowing him to 
escape the legal consequences of a most atro- 
cious murder. Popham doubtless acquired 
the pr 
Popha 

building in London (si 
and St. James’s).’ 

Popham was a sound lawyer and a severe 
judge. Shortly after his death Lord Elles- 
mere alluded to him as ‘ a man of great wis- 
dom and of singular learning and judgement 
in the law ’ (Howell, State Trials, ii. 660), 
and Coke spoke of him with like admiration 
(6th Rep. p. 76). 

According to Fuller ( Worthies, ii. 284), 
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Popple 

he is said to have advised James to be more 
sparing of bis pardons to highwaymen and j 
cntpurses . His severity towards thieves was 
proverbial, and it is referred to by Dr, Donne 
in liis poetical epistld to Ben Jonson (1603). 
According to Aubrey * be was a huge, heavie, 
ugly man.’ HU portrait and a chair belong- 
ing' to bim are at Liltlecote (Briitor, 
Beauties of Wiltshire, iii. 259). Another, 
by an unknown hand, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London ; and a third (al«o 
anonymous') belonged in 1866 to the Duke 
of Manchester. 

Popham was the author of 1 Reports and 
Cases adjudged in the Time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, written with his own hand in French,’ 
translated and published posthumously in 
1056 ; hut the book is not regarded as an 
authority. A number of legal opinions ex- 
pressed by Mm are preserved in the Lans- 
downe collection of manuscripts in the British 
Museum (1. 26-8, 39, 64, 70, Ivii. 50, 72, 
Lvi 78,lxviii.l8). His opinion on Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s case touching the entail of the 
manor of Sherborne is in Additional MS. 
6177, f. 393. 

Popham married Amy, dnught er and heiress 
of Robert Games of Castle ton in St.Tathan’s, 
Glamorganshire (or by other accounts, Ann, 
daughter and heiress of Howel ap Adam of 
Castleton). Her portrait, by an unknown 
hand, belonged in 1866 to Mr. F. L. Pop- 
ham. Sir John was succeeded by Ms son, 
Sir Francis Popham [q. v.] According to 
Aubrey, Popham * left a vast estate to Ms son, 
Sir Francis (I thinke ten thousand pounds 

E °r annum) ; [the latter] lived like a hog, hut 
is son John was a great waster, and dyed 
in his father’s time.’ 

[Foss’s Judges, vi. 179-85; Wood's Athens 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 20 ; Collinson’s Hist, of Somer- 
set, ii. 483 iii. 71; Aubrey’s Lives of Eminent Men, 
ii. 492-5 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. viii. 218, 
8th ser. x. 1 1 0 ; Somersetshire Archseol. Soe, Pro- 
ceedings, xi. 40-1 ; Manning’s Speakers of the 
House of Commons. A number of letters and 
documents written by or relating to Popham 
will be found in Harl. MSS. 286, 6995—7 j Eger- 
ton MSS. 1693 f. 122, 2618 f. 11, 2644 f. 78, 
2651 f. 1, 2714 f. 32 ; Addit. MSS, 5485 f. 212, 
5753 f. 250, 6766 f. 106, 6178 ff. 613, 653, 705, 
803, 15661 f. 96, 19398 f. 97, 27959 f. 21, 
27961 ff. 9, 10, 28223 f. 13, 28607 f. 38, 32092 
f. 145, 33271 f 185 ; Lansd. MSS. xlv. 84, Ixi. 
63, Ixviii. 00, lxxvii. 60.] R. D. 

POPPLE, WILLIAM (1701-1764), dra- 
matist, horn in 1701, was the oMy son of 
William Popple of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, who died in 1722, and was buried at 
Hampstead, by Ms wife Anne. 

Ilis grandfather, bIsoWiilum Popplu (d. 


Popple 

1708), was son of Edmund Popple, sheriff of 
Hull in. 1638, who married Catherine, daugh- 
ter of the Eev. Andrew Marvell, and sister 
of Andrew Marvell [q. v.] the poet ; he was, 
accordingly, the nephew of Man-ell, under 
whose guidance he was educated, and with 
whom he corresponded. He became a Lon- 
don merchant, and in 1676 was residing at 
Bordeaux, whence, ten years later, he dated 
a small expository work, entitled 'A Rational 
Catechism ’ (London, 1687, 12mo). He was 
appointed secretary to the board of trade in 
1696, and became intimate with John Locke 
(a commissioner of the hoard from 1096 to 
1700), whose ‘Letter on Toleration’ he was 
the first to translate from the Latin (London, 
16S9, 8vo and 12mo). Some manuscript trans- 
lations in Ms hand are in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 8888). He died in 1708, in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes ; Ms widow Mary 
was living in Holbom in 1709. 

The dramatist entered the cofferer’s office 
about 1730, and in June 1737 was promoted 
solicitor and clerk of the reports to the com- 
missioners of trade and plantations. He was 
appointed governor of the Bermudas in March 
1745, ‘ in the room of Ms relative, Alured 
Popple’ (1699-1744), and held that post until 
shortly before Ms death at Hampstead on 
8 Feb. 1764 ( Miscellanea Qeneal. et Heraldiea, 
new ser. iii. 364). He was buried on 13 Feb. 
iu Hampstead churchyard, where there is an 
inscribed, stone in Ms memory. 

Some of Popple's juvenile poems were in- 
cluded in the 1 Collection of Miscellaneous 
Poems ’ issued by Richard Savage [q, v.J in 
1720. The encouragement of Aaron Hill 
[q. v.] was largely responsible for Ms inde- 
pendent production of two comedies, to both 
of wMch Hill wrote prologues. The first of 
these, ‘ The Lady’s Revenge, or the Rover 
reclaim'd’ (London and Dublin, 1734, 8vo), 
was dedicated to the Prince of Wales, and 
produced on four occasions at Covent Garden 
m January 1734. ‘ D Ml in parts, but a pretty 
good play,’ is G enest's verdict upon it. The 
second, entitled ‘The Double Deceit, or a 
Cure for Jealousy’ (London, 1786, 8vo), de- 
dicated to Edward Walpole, was produced 
on 25 April 1785, also at Covent Garden. It 
is the better play of the two, and. according 
to Genest, deserved more success than it met 
with. About this same time (1735) Popple 
collaborated with Hill in Ms ‘ Prompter,’ and 
incurred a share of Pope’s resentment, which 
took the usual shape of a line in the ‘ Dun- 
ciad;’ 

Lo P — p— le’s brow tremendous to the town. 

Warburton elucidates by defining Popple os 
‘ author of some vile plays and pamphlets.’ 
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Pordage 


The dramatist was not deterred from pub- 
lishing in 1763, a smooth but diffuse trans- 
lation of the ‘ Ars Foetica ’ of Horace (Lon- 
don. 4to), which he dedicated to the Earl or 
Halifax. 

[Baber's Biogr. Dramatics j Genest's Hist, of 
the Stage, vol. iii. ; Sheehan's Hist, of Hull, 
1861. p. 461 ; Manchester Behool Beg. (Chetham 
Soc.bi. 131-2j Howitt’s Northern Heights of 
London, 1869, pp. 148, 233 ; Marvells Works, 
1776, vols. i. iii. passim ; Gent. Mag. 1764, p. 197 i 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. vi. 198, 222, 6th ser. 
it. 30, 7th ser. ix. 485; Brit. Mus. Oat. (where, 
however, the dramatist is confused with his 
grandfather, the nephew of Marvell).] T. 8. 

POKCHESTEE, Viscookt. [See Heh- 
BEBr, Hesbt Johh- Geobge, third Eabl op 
Caebabtoh, 1800-1849.] 

PORDAGE, JOHN" (1007-1681), astro- 
loger and mvstic, eldest son of Samuel Por- 
dage (d. 1026), grocer, by his wife Elizabeth 
(Taylor), was horn in the parish of St.Dionis 
Backchurcb, London, and baptised on 21 April 
1607. He was curate in charge of St. Law- 
rence’s, Reading, in 1644, the vicar being 
Thomas Gilbert (1613-1694} [q. v.] Pordage 
i6 later described os vicar, but erroneously. 



of his astrologicanmowledge. Baxter, who 
describes him os chief of the 'Belunenists,’ 
or English followers of Jacob Boehme, knew 
of him through a yoang man, probably 
Abiezer Ooppe [q. v.l, who in 1649 was 
living under Pordagoa roof in a 'family 
communion,’ the members 'aspiring after 
the highest spiritual state ’ through 1 visible 
communion with angels.’ Baxter thought 
they tried to carry too far ‘ the perfection of 
a monastical life.’ Among themselves this 
family went by scripture names j Pordage 
was '"Father Abraham,’ his wife was ‘De- 
borah.’ 

lie wae charged before the committee for 
plundered ministers with heresies comprised 
m nine articles, accusing him of a sort of 
mystical pantheism. But on 27 March 1661 
the committee acquitted him on all counts. 
On 18 Sept. 16541ie was summoned to ap- 
pear on o Oct. before the county commis- 
sioners (known as ‘ expurgators *) at the 
Bear Inn, Speenhamland, Berkshire. The 
nine articles were revived against him at the 
instanceof John Tiokel [q . v.], a presbyterian 
divine at Abingdon, Berkshire. The inquiry 
was successively adjourned to 190ct., 2 Nov., 
22 Nov., and 80 Nov., freaharticles being from 
time to time brought forward against him, 
to the number of fifty-six, in addition to 


the original nine. Most of them dealt with 
unsubstantial matters of personal gossip j 
the accusation of intercourse with spirits 
was pressed (from 19 Oot.) by Christopher 
Fowler [q. V.l It wae made a charge against 
him that he had sheltered Robert Everord 
[q. v.} and Thomas Tany [q._ v.] One of Ins 
maid-6ervants, while attesting some of the 
stories about spirits, bore witness to the 
purity and piety of the family life. By 
30 Nov. Pordage was too ill to appear; the 
inquiry was adjourned to 7 Dec. at the Bear 
Inn, Reading. On 8 Dec. the commissioners 
ejected him as * ignorant and very insufficient 
for the work of the ministry.’ He was to 
leave the rectory by 2 Feb. and clear out 
his bams by 26 March 1056. 

At the Restoration Pordage was reinstated, 
In 1663 he became acquainted with Jane 
Lead or Leode [q. v.l and assisted her in 
the study of Jacob Boehme. In August 
1673 or 1674 (there is a doubt about the 
year) Pordage and Mrs. Lead ‘ first agreed 
to wait together in prayer and pure dedica- 
tion.’ Francis Lee tq. v.], Jane Lead’s son- 
in-law, speaks warmly of Pordage’s devout- 
ness and sincerity, maintaining that ‘lus 
conversation was such as malice itBelf con 
hardly except against.’ He waB not, how- 
ever, a man of robust intellect ; his insight 
into Boehme's writings was feeble, and his 
theosophy wor of the emotional order. In 
his wifi he describes himself as ‘ doctor in 
physick.’ It does not appear that he held 
the degree of M.D., though it was assigned 
to him by others, and he was commonly 
called Dr. Pordage. 

He died in 1681, and was buried in St, 
Andrew’s, Holbom, on 11 Dec. Ilis will, made 
on 28 Nov. 1681, and proved 17 Jan. 1682, 
was witnessed by Jane Lead. His portrait 
was engraved by Faitbome. IRb first wife, 
Mary (Lane), of Tenbury, Worcestershire, 
was buried at Bradfleld on 26 Aug. 1088. 
Ilis second wife was Elizabeth, widow of 
Thomas Faldo of London. Hie son Samuel 
is separately noticed; he had other sons: 
John, William, and Benjamin. His daughter 
Elizabeth was buried at Bradfleld on 23 Dec. 
1663; other daughters were Mary, Sarah 
(married St istead), and Abigail. Hie brother 
Francis, who survived him, was reotor of 
Stanford-Dingley, Berkshire, 

He published: 1, 'Truth appealing 
through the Clouds of undeserved Scandal, 1 
&c., 1666, 4to (published on 22 Dec. 1664, 
according to Thomason’s note on the British 
Museum copy), 2. ‘Innocency appearing 
through the dark Mists of pretended Guilt,' 
&c., 1656, fol. (16 March), 8. ‘A just 
Narrative of the Proceedings of the Com- 
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missioners of Berks . . . against John Por- 
dage,’ &c., 1656, 4to ; reprinted in ‘ State 
Trials ’ (Cobbett), 1810, v. 589 sq. 4. 1 The 
Fruitful Wonder , , . By J. P., Student in 
Physic/ &c., 1074, 4to (account of four 
children at a birth, at Kingston-on-Thames, 
probably by Pordage), Posthumous were : 

6. ‘ Theologia Mystica, or the Mystic Divi- 
nitie of the -Eternal Indivisible ... By a 
Person of Qualitie, J. P,, H.D.' &c., 1688, 
6vo (prefaced by Jane Lead, and edited by 
Br. Ed ward Hooker; Francis Lee had a 
‘ much larger ’ treatise of similar title ‘ under 
the Doctor's own hand ; ’ subjoined, with the 
second title-page, is ‘ A Treatise of Eternal 
Nature ’). 6. ‘ Ein griindlich philosophischea 
Sendschreiben/ &c., Amsterdam, 1698, 8vo ; 
reprinted (1727) in F. Hoth-Scholz's ‘ Deut- 
sches Theatriun Ohemicum,’ 1728, 8ro, vol. i. 

7. * Vier Traotatlein/ &c., Amsterdam, 1704, 
8vo. A two-page advertisement in Jane 
Lead’s 'Fountain of Gardens/ 1697, 8vo, 

f ives full titles of the following works of 
'ordage, unpublished in English: 8. ‘Philo- 
sophic Mystica/ &c. 9. 1 The Angelic&l 

World/ &c. 10. < The Dark Fire World,’ &c. 
11. -The Incarnation of Jesus Christ/ &c. 
1 2. ‘ The Spirit of Eternity,' &c, 13. ‘ Sophia,' 
vfcc. 14. ‘ Experimental Discoveries/ &c. The 
* Vita J. Crellii Fronci/ by J. P., M.D., pre- 
fixed to Crell’s • Ethica Aristotelica/ Cosmo- 
poli (Amsterdam), 1081, 4to, assigned to 
Pordage, is by Joachim Pastorius, M.D., and 
was originally published in Dutch, 1668, 4to 
(see Sand, Midi. Antitriiiit. 1684, p. 149). 

[Porckge’fl Narrative, 1655, and other tracts 
(most of the Narrative is reprinted in Cobbett’s 
State Trials, vol. r. and in earlier collections) ; 
Fowler's Daimonium Merldiaaum, 1655-8; 
Wood’s Athonce Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 1098, iv. 405, 
715; Reliquiae Baxtariarae, 1808, i. 77 sq. ; Poiret’s 
Bibliotheca Mysticorum, 1708; Colamy’s Ac- 
count, 1714, p. 96 ; Granger’s Biographical Hist, 
of England, 1779, iii. 55 sq. ; Lysona's Magna 
Britannia (Berkshire), 1813, p, 246; Walton’s 
Memorial of William Law, 1854, pp. 148, 192, 
203, 240 ; Notes and Queries, 15 Feb. 1862, p. 
136 j Chester's Registers of St. Dionis Back- 
church (Harleian Soe.), 1878, p. 93; Foster's 
Marriage Licenses, 1887, p. 409; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 11th Hep. App. pt. vii, pp. 189, 192; 
Harleian MS. 1530, f, 84 (pedigree) ; W. Law's 
Works, 1892, vi. 201 ; Pordage’B will in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury (8 Cottle) ; infor- 
mation from the rectors of Brudfleld and St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn.] A. G. 

PORDAGE, SAMUEL (1033-1691?), 
oei, eldest son of John Pordage [q.v.] by his 
rat wife, was baptised at St. Dionis Back- 
churoh, London, on 29 Dee. 1633 (Register, 
published by Harleian Society, 1878). He 


entered Merchant Taylors’ School in 1344, and 
at the trial of bis father ten years later he ap- 
pears to have been one of the witnesses. In his 
title-pages he variously described himself as 
' of Lincoln’s Inn ’ and ‘ a student of physick.' 
He was at one time chief steward to Philip 
Herbert, fifth earl of Pembroke [see under 
Hebbebt, Philip, fourth Eabl), but he 
chiefly devoted himself to literary work (Cob- 
bett, StateTrials, vol.v.) Whileresidingwith 
his father at the parsonage of Bradfleld, Berk- 
shire, in 1660 he published a translation from 
Seneca, with notes, called ‘ Troades Englished/ 
About the same time he published 1 Poems 
upon Several Occasions, by S, P., gent.,’ a 
little volume which included panegyrios upon 
Charles IX and General Monck, hut which con- 
sisted for the most part of amatory poems, 
full of conceitB, yet containing among them 
a few graceful touches, after the fashion of 
Herrick. 

In 1661 a volume appeared called 1 Mun- 
dorum ExplLcatio, or the explanation of an 
Hieroglyphical Figure. . . . Being a Sacred 
Poem, written by S. P., Armig,’ This book, 
which was reissued in 1663, is attributed to 
Samuel Pordage by Lowndes and others ; but 
its contents are entirely unlike anything else 
which he wrote. The writer of the unsigned 
preface to this curiout. work of over three 
hundred, pages says that the hieroglyphic 
‘came into my hands, another being the 
author ; ’ and there is a poetical ‘ Encomium 
on J. rBehmen] and his interpreter J, Spar- 
row, Esq.' It has been suggested that the 
real author was Pordage’s father, a professed 
Behmenist. Mr. Croseley argues that there 
is no proof that the work is by either John 
or Samuel Pordage. Bishop Kennett, how- 
ever, writing in 1728, attributed the work to 
Samuel. Possibly both John and Samuel 
Pordage had a share in the authorship of this 
‘ sacred poem.’ 

In 1661 Samuel Pordage published a folio 
pamphlet, ‘ Heioick Stanzas on his Maiesties 
Coronation.' In 1678 his ‘ Herpd and Mari- 
amne,’ a tragedy, was acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre, and was published anonymously. 
Elkanah Settle, who signed the dedication 
to the Duchess of Albemarle, said that the 
play, which was ‘ little indebted to poet or 
ainter/ did not miss honours, in spite of its 
isadvantages, thanks to her grace’s patron- 
age. The principal parts in this rhymed tra- 
gedy, the plot ot which was borrowed from 
J osephus and the romance of ‘ Cleopatra/ were 
taken by Lee, Smith, and Norris (Gesxst, 
Account of the English Stage, ; . 171) . Lang- 
baine says that the play had been given by 
Pordage to Settle, to use and form as ha 
pleased. In 1678 appeared ‘The Siege of 
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Babylon, by Samuel Pordage of Lincoln's 
Inn, Esq., author of the tragedy of “ Herod 
and Mariamne.” ’ This play had been licensed 
by L'Estrange on 2 Nor. 1677, and acted at 
the Duke’s Theatre not long after the pro- 
duction at the Theatre Royal of Nathaniel 
Lee’s ‘ Rival Queens ; ’ and Statira and 
Roxana, the ‘ rival queens,’ were principal 
characters in Pordage's stupid rhymed tra- 
aedy, in which Betterton, Norns, and Mrs. 
Gwyn appeared. The story is based upon 
1 Cassandra ’ and other romances of the day 
( td . i. 218). In the dedication to the Duchess 
of York, Pordage said that ‘Herod and 
Mariamne ’ had hitherto passed under the 
name of another, while he was out of Eng- 
land; but, as her royal highness was so 
pleased with it, Pordage could not forbear 
to own it. 

Pordage brought out in 1679 the «i\th 
edition of John Reynolds’^ ‘Triumphs of 
God's Revenge against the sin of Murthor ; ’ 
he prefixed to it a dedication to Shaftesbury. 
Tn 1681 he wrote a single folio sheet, ‘ A new 
Apparition of Sir Eamundbury Godfrey's 

Ghost to the E. of D in the Tower,’ and 

the printer was obliged to make a public 
apology for the reflections on Dabby which it 
contained (Benshin's JDomeatick Intelligence , 
21 July 1681). Between 1681 and 1681 he 
issued ‘ The Remaining Medical IV orks of . . , 
Dr. Thomas "Willis . . . Englished by S. P., 
Esq.’ There is a general dedication to Sir 
Theophilus Biddulph, hart., signed by Por- 
dage; andverBes ‘On the author's Medico- 
philosophical Discourses,’ in all probability 
by him, precede the first part. 

Dryden’s ‘Absalom and Achitophel’ ap- 
peared in November 1681, and among the 
answers which it called forth was Pordage’s 
‘Azarin and Hushai, a Poem,’ 1682, pub- 
lished on 17 Jan,, according to a contem- 
porary note. In this piece Azaria was tin 
Duke of Monmouth, Amazia the king, Hushai 
Shaftesbury, and Shimei Dryden; and the 
poem, so far from being, as it is sometimes 
called, a malignant attack on Dryden, is 
comparatively free from personalities. ‘ As 
to truth, who hath the better hold let the 
world judge; and it is no new thing for the 
same persons to be ill or well represented by 
several parties.’ Some lines, too, were devoted 
to L’Estrange, who was called Bibboi. On 
15 March 1682 Dryden brought out ‘The 
Medal, a Satire against Sedition,’ an attack 
on Shaftesbury, and on 81 March Pordage 
published ‘The Medal revers'd, a Satyro 
against Persecution,’ with on epistle, ad- 
dressed, in imitation of Dryden, to his ene- 
mies, the tories. Pordage said he did not 
believe that the authors of 'Absalom and 


Acbitopliel ’ and ‘ The Medal ’ were the same, 
yet, as they desired to be thought so, each 
must bear the reproaches of the other. 

L’Estrange attacked Pordage in the * Ob- 
servator ’ for 6 April 1682 on account of ‘A 
brief History of all the Papists’ bloudy Per- 
secutions,’ calling him * limping Pordage, a 
son of the famous Familist about Reading, 
and the author of several libels,’ one against 
L'Estrange. Dryden, in the second part of 
1 Absalom and Achitophel,’ published in No- 
vember, described Pordage as 

Lame Mephibosheth, the wizard’s son. 

In May John Oldham, in his ‘ Imitation of 
the Third Satire of Juvenal,’ had ridiculed 
Pordage, and in another ‘ Satire ’ mentioned. 
Pordage among the authors who had ‘ grown 
contemptible, and slighted since.’ Besides 
the pieces already mentioned, Pordage is 
stated to have written a romance called 
‘ Eliana,’ hut the date is not given, and no 
copy seems known. 

Writing in 1691, Lnngbaine spoke of 
Pordage as lately, if not still, a member of 
Lincom'6 Inn. The exact date of his death 
ha s not been ascertained. A Samuol Pordage, 
a stranger, who, like the poet, was horn in the 
parish of St. Dionis Backchurch in 1688, was 
buried there in 1668. Pordage married about 
1660 Dorcas, youngest daughter of William 
Langhome, by whom ho had a son, Charles, 
born in 1661, and other issue, "When his 
father died in 1681 he left silver spoons to 
two of Samuel’s children (Hart. MS. 1580, f. 
34 ; will of John Pordage, P.C.O. 8 Cottle), 

[Authorities cited; Foster's Mari'inge Licenses; 
Robinson’s Merchant Taylors’ Register; Gent. 
Mag. 1834, ii. 495; Censura Literaria, by Hash- 
wood, vili. 247-51 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
vii. 443 ; Biogr. Dramatioa ; Scott’s Dryden, ix 
372; Professor H. Morley's First Sketch of Eng- 
lish Literature, pp. 718-19 ; Jacob, i. 204; 
Wood’s Athens Oxou. od. Bliss, ii. 149, 150, iii. 
1098-1100.] G. A. A. 

PORDEN, ELEANOR ANNE (1797 f- 
1825), poetess, [See F hankies'.] 

PORDEN, _ WILLIAM (1766-1822). 
architect, horn in 1766 at Hull, was grandson 
of Roger Pourden, an archit eel of Y ork, His 
early taste for the arts procured him the 
notice of the poet Mason, who introduced 
him to J ames Wyatt [q. vj After studying 
architecture in Wyatt’s office, he became the 
pupil of Samuel Pepys Cockerell [q. v.] On 
leaving the latter he was made secretary to 
Lord Sheffield, and by him appointed pay- 
master to the 22nd dragoons; hut, on the 
reduction of this regiment soon afterwards, 
he resumed his former studies, In 1778 be 
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exhibited designs for a Gothic church at the 
Pioval Academy, where his work continued 
to "be seen at intervals. In 1783-6 Porden 
was chosen to make the necessary fittings m 
'Westminster Abbey for the Handel festival. 
He was also employed by the parish of St. 
Georoe's, Hanover Square, and was surveyor 
of Loid Grosvenor's London estates. Prom 
17t*0 onwards he designed a number of 
churches and mansions in various parts of 
Ensrland. 

lit 1804 Porden began his most important 
work, Eaton Hall m Cheshire for Lord 
Giosi enor — a palace of celebrated, if some- 
what too florid, magnificence. This work 
occupied him till 1812. He was assisted, 
first by his son-in-law, Joseph Kay, and later, 
bv B. Gummow, who built the wings in 
1823-0. Besides the superintendence of the 
works at Eaton, he was busy with several 
other buildings, chiefly at Brighton, where 
he erected, in 1603, stables, riding-house, and 
teimi'-court for the Prince of Wales’s Pavi- 
lion ; adding, during the two following years, 
the vv- at front and entrance hall. In 1808 he | 
designed Broom llall, Eifeshire, and Ecde- 
ston church, near Chester, in 1809 and 1813. 
He died on 14 Sept. 1822, and wns buried in 
St. John’s Wood chapel. Accordmgto Red- 
grave, his end was hastened by annoyance 
at being superseded, two years before in his 
employment as architect to Lord Grosvenor, 
to whom his work did not give entire satis- 
faction. Extensive alterations and additions 
have been made to Eaton Hall since his 
time. 

Porden had a numerous family, all of 
whom died young, except two daughters ; tko 
elder of these married, in 1807, Joseph Kay 
(,1775-1847), the architect of the new post 
office in Edinburgh and surveyor to Green- 
wich Hospital i the younger, Eleanor Anne 
(1797 P-1825), the first wife of Sir John 
Prankl in, is separately noticed. 

[Diet, of Architecture ; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists ; Hicklin’s Guide to Eaton Hall; private 
information.] L. B. 

PORRETT, ROBERT (1783-1868), 
chemist, son of Robert Porrett, was born m 
London on 22 Sept. 1783. When he was 
eleven years of age he ’ amused himself by 
drawing up and writing out official papers 
for hit. father,’ who was ordnance storekeeper 
at the Tower of London. These productions 
led the war office officials to offer to keep 
him in the department as an assistant. He 
was appointed in 1795, promoted later to he 
chief of his department, and retired on a pen- 
sion in 1850, when his services received 
official acknowledgment, He died on 25 Hot. 


1868, unmarried. Robert Porrett Collier, 
lord Monk-well [q. v .], wa- Ins nephew. 

Porrett was elected fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on 9 Jan. 1840 and of the 
I Eoval Society in 1848. He was an origina 1 
! fellow or the Chemical Society, and also a 
kllow of the Astronomical Society. Hi? 
position and residence iu the Tower led bin, 
to take an interest in antiquities. He wa- a 
recognised authority on armour, on which 
ho conUilmtod several papers to ‘Arckteo- 
logia ’ and the 1 Proceedings ’ of the Society 
oi Antiquaries. 

Although he was not a professional che- 
mist, Porrett did valuable work in experi- 
mental science. Towards the end of 1808 
he found that by treating prussic acid with 
sulphuretted hydrogen anew acid wasformea, 
which he termed prussous acid. Eor thi- 
lnvestigntion he was awatded a medal bv the 
Society of Arts. In. 1814 he discovered the 
qualitative composition of the acid, and 
showed that it was formed by the union of 
prussic acid and sulphur, and termed it ■sul- 
phuretted chyazic acid. Its present name 
of sulpho-cyanic acid was given by Thomas 
Thomson (1773-1862; [q. v.l (Thom-ox’s 
Annals of Philosophy , mi. 218), and its 
quantitative composition was determined in 
1820 by Berzelius. In 1814 Porrett also 
made the important discovery of ferrocyanic 
acid, which he termed ferruretted chyazic 
acid. He showed by the electrolysis of the 
salts, then known as triple prusaiates, and 
by the isolation of the acid itself, that the 
iron contained in the salts must be regarded 
as forming part of the acid, thus confirming 
a suggestion previously put forward by Ber- 
thollet (Kopp, Geschichte der Chcmie, iv. 
377), He examined the properties of the 
acid carefully, and showed that it can easily 
be oxidised by the air, Prussian blue being 
formed at the same time; this observation 
has been utilised in dyeing (Porrett in Philo- 
sophical Transactions, 1814, p. 680, and 
Watts, Diet, of Chemistry , ii. 227), Por- 
rett attempted to determine the quantitative 
composition of prussic acid, and showed that 
when it is oxidised the volume of carbonic 
acid formed is exactly twice that of the 
nitrogen. But his other data are erroneous, 
and the problem was completely solved by 
Gay-Lussac shortly after. Porrett in 1818 
made some interesting experiments in con- 
iunction with Rupert Kirk and 'William 
’Wilson on the extremely dangerous sub- 
stance, chloride of nitrogen. 

His ‘ Observations on the Elame of a 
Candle,’ a paper written in 1816, contain 
important and hitherto neglected confirma- 
tion of Davy’s then just published view of 
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the structure of luminous flame, recently 
defended by Smithells ( CAem . Hoc. Trans. 
1892, p. 217). According to Porrett, the 
light is mainly due to free carbon formed in 
the flame owing to the decomposition by heat 
of gaseous hydrocarbons. His ingenious 
experiments deserve repetition, and the ob- 
servation that the luminous portion of the 
flame is surrounded completely by an almost 
invisible mantle, and that a spirit-lamp flame, 
though more transparent than glass, casts a 
.shadow when placed in front of a candle 
flame, are of much importance. His chemi- 
cal investigations on gun-cotton, published 
in 1840, are not of great value. 

Porrett’s sole contribution to physics was 
the discovery of electric endosmosis in 1816 
v Thomson, Annals of Philosophy, viii. 74). 
The phenomenon had, according to IViedo- 
mann {Gab'ani&mus uni Elektrieilat, 1st ed. 
i. 876), been observed previously by Reuss, 
but Porrett’s discovery was independent, 
and the phenomenon for long went in Ger- 
many by his name. 

Porre'tt’e style is clear and unpretentious, 
his exposition methodical and workmanlike. 
Probably owing to lack of time, he did not 
attain the technical skill necessary to com- 
plete the investigations he began so bril- 
liantly. It is unfortunate for science that 
a man of such marked capacity should have 
given to it only his leisure. 

The following is a list of his scientific 
papers: 1. In the ‘Transactions’ of the So- 
ciety of Arts : ‘ A Memoir on the Prussic 
Acid ’ (1809, xxvii. 89-103 ). In X icholson’s 
‘Journal :’ 2. ‘ On the Prussic and Prussous 
Acids ’ (1810, xxv. 844). 3. ‘ On the Com- 
bination of Chlorine with Oil of Turpen- 
tine ’(1812, xx viii. 194). 4. ‘On the Explo- 
sive Compound of Chlorine and Azote 1 (in 
conjunction with It. Kirk and W. Wilson) 
<1813, xxxiv. 270). In the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions: ’5. ‘On the Nature of the 
Saltb termed Triple Prussiates, and on Acids 
formed by the Union of certain Bodies with 
the Elements of Prussic Acid’ (6 June 1814, 
p. 627). 6. * Further Analytical Data on 
the Constitution of Ferruretted Chyazic and 
Sulphuretted Chyazic Acids,’ &c. (22 Feb, 
1816). In Thomson's* Annals of Philosophy 
7. ‘Curious Galvanic Experiments’ (1816, 
viii. 74). 8. ‘ Observations on the Flame of 
a Candle* (viii. SS7). 9. ‘On the Triple 
Prussiateof Potash’ (1818, xii. 214). 10. ‘On 
the Anthiazothion of Von Grotthuss, and 
on Sulphuretted Chyazic Acid ' (1819, xiii, 
356). 11. ‘ On Ferrochyazate of Potash and 
the Atomic Weight of Iron’ (1819, xiv, 
295). In the Chemical Society’s ‘ Memoirs :’ 
12. ‘ On the Chemical Composition of Gun- i 


Cotton’ (in conjunction with E. Teacha- 
macher) (1846, lii. 258). 18. * On the 

Existence of a new Alkali in Gun-Cotton’ 
(iii. 287). 

[Besides the sources mentioned above, 
obituaries in Chem. Soc. Journ. 1869, p. vii ; 
Proe. Eoy. Soc. vol. xviii. p. iv. ; Proe. Soc. of 
Antiquaries, 2nd ser. iv. 305; Poggendorff's 
Biogcaphisch-literarisehes Handvvorterbuch zur 
G-esch. der exakten WiesonBchaften; Porrett'a 
own papers,] P. J. H. 

PORSON, RICHARD (1769-1808), 
Greek scholar, was born on 26 Dec. 1759 
at East Huston, near North Walsham, Nor- 
folk, where his father, Huggin Poraon, was 
parish clerk; his mother, Anne, was the 
daughter of a shoemakur named Palmer m 
the neighbouring village of Bacton. Richard 
was the second of four children, having 
two brothers and a sister Elizabeth (1756- 
1842). He was sent first to the village 
school of Bacton, and thence, after a short 
stay, to the village school of Hnppisburgk, 
where the master, Summers — to whom 
Porson was always grateful — grounded 
him in Latin and mathematics. The boy 
showed an extraordinary memory, and was 
especially remarkable for his rapid pro- 
ficiency in arithmetic. His father meant 
to put him to the loom, and meanwhile 
took a keen interest in his education, making 
him say over every evening the lessons 
learned during the day. When Porson had 
been three years with Summers, and was 
eleven years old, his rare promise attracted 
the notice of the Rev. T. Hewitt (curate of 
the parish which included East Ruston 
and Bacton), who undertook to educate him 
along with his own sons, keeping him at his 
house at Bacton during the week, and send- 
ing him home for Sundays. For nearly two 
years Porson was taught by Hewitt, con- 
tinuing his Latin and mathematical studies, 
and beginning Greek. In 1773, when the 
boy was thirteen, Mr. Norris of Wifcton 
Park, moved by Hewitt, sent him to be ex- 
amined at Cambridge, with a view to de- 
ciding whether he ought to be prepared for 
the university. The examiners were James 
Lambert fq. vj, the regius professor of Greek; 
Thomas Postlethwaite [q. v,] and William 
Collier, tutors of Trinity College ; and George 
Atwood [q. v.J, the mathematician, Their 
report determined Mr. Norris to send Per- 
son to some great public school. It was 
desired to place him. on the foundation of the 
Charterhouse, but the governors, to whom 
application was made, had promised their 
nominations for the next vacancies; and, 
eventually, in August 1774, he was entered 
on the foundation of Eton College. At 
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Eton he stayed about four years. The chief 
source of information concerning his school- 
life there is the evidence given, after his 
death, by one of his former schoolfellows, 
Dr. Joseph Goodall, provost of Eton, who 
was examined before a committee of the 
House of OommonB on the state of educa- 
tion in the country, and was ashed, among 
other things, why * the late Professor Por- 
son 1 was not elected to a scholarship at 
King’s College, Cambridge. The answer to 
that question was, in brief, that he had 
entered the school too late. When ha came 
to Eton he hnew but little of Latin prosody, 
and had not made much progress in Greek. 
His compositions, though correct, ‘ fell far 
short of excellence.’ 1 He always under- 
valued school exercises, and generally wrote 
his exercises fair at once, without study.’ 
‘Still, we all looked up to him,’ says Goodall, 
‘in consequence of his great abilities and 
variety of information.’ It is said that once 
in school ho construed Horace from memory, 
a mischievous boy having thrust some other 
book into his hand. He wrote two plays to 
be acted in the Long Chamber, one of which, 
called ‘ Out of the Prying-pan into the Fire,’ 
exists in manuscript in. the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge j it is full Ol rollicking 
fun, hut nowhere rises above schoolboy level. 
While at Eton he had a serious illness, due to 
the formation of an irapostliume in the lungs, 
which permanently affected his health, and 
caused him to be frequently troubled by 
asthma. In 1777 Ins benefactor, Mr. 
Norris, died. This loss threatened to mar 
Porson’s career ; but Sir George Baker, then 
president of the College of Physicians, 
generouely started a fund to provide for his 
maintenance at the uuiveisity, and, as Dr. 
Goodall tells us, ‘ contributions were readily 
supplied by Etonians.’ 

Porson wub entered atTrinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on. 28 March 1778, and commenced 
residence there in the following October. 
He was then eighteen. Thus far he had been 
distinguished rather by great natural gifts 
than by special excellence in scholarship. 
While he was at Eton the head-master, Dr. 
Jonathan Davies [q. v.], had given him as a 
prize the edition of Longinus by Jonathan 
Toup [q. v.] This book is said to have been 
the first which excited his interest in critical 
studies. His systematic pursuit of those 
studies began in his undergraduate days at 
Cambridge. He had a distinguished career 
there. In 1780 ho was elected a scholar of 
Trinity College. In December 1781 he 
gained the Craven University scholarship. 
A. copy of seventeen Greek iambics which 
he wrote on that occasion is extant ; it is 


j without accents, and is curious as exhi- 
biting, besides some other defects, three 
breaches of the canon respecting the ‘ pause' 
which Porson afterwards enunciated. In 1782 
he took his degree of B.A. with mathema- 
tical honours, being third ‘ senior optime ' 
(i.e. third in the second class of the tripos), 
and shortly afterwards won the first of the 
two chancellor’s medals for classics. In 
the same year he was elected a fellow of 
Trinity College, while still a junior bachelor, 
though, under the rule which then existed, 
men of that standing were not ordinarily 
allowed ta he candidates. He took the de- 
gree of M. A. in 1786. 

The story of the great scholar’s life is 
mainly that of his studies, but clearness will 
be served by postponing a survey of his writ- 
ings to a sketch of the external facts of his 
career, 

From 1788 onwards Porson contributed 
articles on classical subjects to several 
periodicals, but the work which first made 
his name widely known was the Beries of 
‘ Letters to Travis ’ (1788-9 J. These ‘Letters ’ 
were the outcome of theological studies in 
which he had engaged for the purpose of de- 
termining whether heshould take koly orders. 
He decided in the negative, on grounds which 
he thus stated to his intimate friend, Wil- 
liam Maltby [q. v.) : ‘I found that I should 
require about fifty years’ reading to make 
myself thoroughly acquainted with divinity 
— to satisfy my mind on all points.’ The 
decision was a momentous one for him. Ho 
had no regular source of income except his 
fellowship (then about 1007. a year), and, 
under the statutes of Trinity College, a fellow 
was then required to be in priest’s orders 
within seven years from his M.A. degree, 
unless he held one of the two fellowships 
reserved for laymen. Porson, having be- 
come M.A. in 1786, reached that limit in 
1792. A lay fellowship was then vacant, 
and would, according to custom, have been 
given to Porson, the senior lay fellow, hut 
the nomination rested withDr. Postlethwaite, 
the master. Porson formally applied for it; 
but the muster, in reply, wrote advising him 
to take orders, and gave the lay fellowship 
to John Heys, a nephew of his own. The 
appointment of Heys is recorded in the ‘Con- 
clusion Book ’ of Trinity College, under the 
date of 4 July 1792. In the summer of 1792 
Porson, who wasthen living in London, called 
on Dr. Postlethwaite at Westminster, where 
he was staying with the dean (Dr. Vincent), 
for the purpose of examining for the West- 
minster scholarships. The interview was a 
painful one. Porson said that he came to 
announce the approaching vacancy in his 
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fellowship, since he could not take orders. 
Dr. Postlethwaite expressed surprise at 
that resolve. Porson indignantly rejoined 
that, if he had intended to take orders, he 
would not have applied for a lay fellowship. 
To the end of his days Porson believed 
that in this matter he had suffered a cruel 
wrong; and the belief was shared by several 
of his friends. Dr. Charles Burney, writing 
in December 1792 to Dr. Samuel Parr, men- 
tions that Porson (referring to his studies) 
had been saying how hard it was, ‘ when a 
man’s spirit had once been broken, to renovate 
it.’ Having lost his fellowship, Porson was 
now (to use his own phrase) ‘ a gentleman 
in London with sixpence in his pocket.’ At 
this time, as he afterwards told his nephew, 
Hawes, he was indeed in the greatest straits, 
and was compelled, by stinting himself of 
food, to moke a guinea last a month. Mean- 
while soino of hio friends and admirers 
rivately raised a fund for the purpose of 
uying him an annuity. A letter from Dr. 
Matthew Paine (of Charterhouse) to Dr. 
Parr shows the good feeling of the sub- 
scribers. Porson was given, to understand 
that ' this was a tribute of literary men to 
literature,’ and a protest against such treat- 
ment as he had recently experienced. The 
amount eventually secured to him was 
about 100/. a year. He accepted it on con- 
dition that the principal sum of which he 
was to receive the interest should be vested 
in trustees, and returned, at his death, to 
the donors. After his decease, the donorB, 
or their representatives, having declined to 
receive back their gifts, the residue of the 
fund was applied to establishing the Person 
prize and the Porson scholarship in the 
university of Cambridge. 

Porson had now taken rooms at Essex 
Court in the Temple. His fellowship was 
vacated in July 1792. Shortly afterwards 
William Cooke [see under Cooke, William, 
d. 1780], regies professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge, resigned that post. Dr. Postlethwaite 
(themaster of Trinity) wrote to Porson urging 
him to become a candidate. Person was under 
the impression that he would he required to 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and wrote to 
Postlethwaite, 6 Oct. 1792: ‘The same reason 
which hindered me from keeping my fellow- 
ship by the method you obligingly pointed out 
to me would, I am greatly afi aid, prevent me 
from being Greek professor,’ On learning, 
however, that no such test was exacted, he 
resolved to stand. He delivered before the 
seven electors aLatin prelection on Euripides 
(which he had written in two days), and, 
having been unanimously elected, was ad- 
mitted professor on 2 Nov. 1792. The only 


stipend then attached to the office was the 
40/. a year with which Henry VIII had en- 
dowed it in 1540. The distinction conferred 
on the chair by its first occupant, Sir John 
Cheke, had been maintained by Beveral of 
his successors, such as James Duport, Isaac 
Harrow, and Walter Taylor. But latterly 
the Greek professore had ceased to lecture. 
Porson, at the time of his election, certainly 
intended to become an active teacher. But 
he never fulfilled his intention. It has been 
said that he could not obtain rooms in his 
college for the purpose. This is improbable, 
though some temporary difficulty on that 
score may have discouraged him. "When his 
friend Maltby asked him why he had not 
lectured, he said, ‘ Because I have thought 
better on it; whatever originality my lectures 
might have had, people would have cried out, 
“We know ell this before.”’ Some such 
feeling was, no doubt, one cause; another, 
probably, was the indolence which grew upon 
him (in regard to everything oxcept private 
study). And in those days there was no 
stimulus at the universities to spur a reluc- 
tant man into lecturing. But if he did 
nothing in that way, at any rate he served 
the true purpose of his chair, as few have 
served it, by writings which advanced the 
knowledge of his subject. 

After his election to the professorship, 
Porson continued to live in London at the 
Temple, making occasional visits to Cam- 
bridge, where it was his duty to take part 
in certain classical examinations. lie also 
went sometimes to Eton or to Norfolk ; but 
he disliked travelling. In his chambers at 
the Temple he must have worked very hard, 
though probably by fits and starts rather than 
continuously. ‘ One morning,’ says Maltby, 
‘I went to call upon him there, and, having 
inquired at his barber’s close by if Mr. Porson 
was at home, was answered, “ Yos ; but he has 
seen no one for two days.” I, however, pro- 
ceededtoliis chamber, andknocked at tbo door 
more than once. He would not open it, and 
I came downstairs. As I was reerossing the 
court, Porson, who had perceived that I was 
the visitor, opened the window and stopped 
me.’ The work in which Porson was then 
absorbed was the collation of the Harleian 
manuscript of the Odyssey for the Grenville 
Homer, published in 1801. His society was 
much sought by men of letters, and somewhat 
by lion-hunters ; but to tbe latter, however 
distinguished they might be, he had a strong 
aversion. Among his intimate friends was 
James Perry [q. vT], the editor of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Chronicle. In November 1796 Porson 
married Perry’s sister, Mrs. Lunan ; their 
union seems to havo been a happy one, but 
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it "was brief, for Mrs. Porson died of adecline 
on Id April 1797. [The year of the marriage 
is given as 1795 % some authorities, but 
II. e. Lcaed, Cambridge Essays, 1857, p. 
154, is right in giving 1798.1 During the 
few months of his married life Porson lived 
at 11 Lancaster Court, but after his wife’s 
death he went hack to his chambers at 
the Temple in Essex Court, The six years 
1797-1802 were busy; they saw the pub- 
lication of the four plays of Euripides 
which he edited. About 1802 a Loudon 
firm of publishers offered him a large sum 
for an edition of Aristophanes. A letter 
preserved among the Porson MSS. in the 
library of Trinity College proves that even 
as late as 1805 such a work was still ex- 
pected from lum. Dean Gaisford had found 
m the Bodleian Library ‘ a very complete 
and full index verborum to Aristophanes, * 
and on 29 Oct. 1805 he writes to Porson 
offering to send him the hook, ‘ that if it 
should suit your purpose, it might be sub- 
joined to your edition, which we look for 
with much eagerness and solicitude.’ But, 
during the last five or six years of his life, 
Porson’s health was not such as to admit of 
close or sustained application to study. Ha j 
now suffered severely from his old trouble of , 
asthma, and habits had grown upon him ( 
which were wholly incompatible with steady 
labour. In 1806 the London Institution i 
was founded ; it was then in the Old Jewry, 
whence it was afterwards removed to Fins- 
bury Circus. The managers elected Porson 
to the post of principal librarian, with a salary 
of 200/. a year and a sot of rooms (No. 8 Old 
Jewry), an appointmentwhich was notified to 
him on28 April by Richard Sharp (‘ Conversa- 
tion Sharp ’}, one of the electors. ‘ I am sin- 
cerely rejoiced,’ Sharp writes, ‘in the prospect 
of those benefits which the institution is likely 
to derive from your reputation and talents, 
and of the comforts which I hope that you 
will find in your connection with us.’ The 
managers afterwards complained (and justly 
in the opinion of some of Porson’s friends) 
that his attendance was irregular, and that 
he did nothing to enlarge the library ; but in 
one respect, at least, he made a good librarian 
■ — he was always ready to give information to 
the numerous callers at his rooms in the In- 
stitution who came to consult him on matters 
of ancient or modem literature. 

Early in 1808 his wonderful memory began 
to show signs of failure, and later in the year he 
suffered from intermittent fever. In Septem- 
ber he complained of feeling thoroughly ill, 
with sensations like those of ague. On Mon- 
day morning, 19 Sept., he called at the house 
of his brother-in-law, Perry, in Lancaster 


Court, Strand, and, not finding him at home, 
went on towards Charing Cross. At the 
corner of Northumberland Street he was 
seized with apoplexy, and was taken to the 
workhouse in St. Martin’s Lane. He could 
not speak, and the people there had no clue 
to his identity j they therefore sent an adver- 
tisement to the ‘British Press,’ which de- 
scribed him as ' a tall man, apparently about 
forty-five years of age, dressed in a blue coat 
and black breeches, and having in his pocket 
a gold watch, a trifling quantity of silver, 
ana a memorandum-book, the leaves of which 
were filled chiefly with Greek lines written 
in pencil, and partly effaced ; two or three 
line3 of Latin, and an algebraical calculation ; 
the Greek extracts being principally from 
ancient medical works.’ Next morning 
(20 Sept.) this was seen by James Savage, 
the under-librarian of the London Institu- 
tion, who went to St. Martin’s Lane and 
brought Porson home. As they drove from 
Charing Cross to the Old Jewry, Porson 
chatted with his usual animation, showing 
much concern about the great fire which had 
destroyed Covent Garden Theatre the day 
before. On reaching the Institution, lie 
breakfasted on green tea (his favourite kind) 
and toast, and was well enough to have a 
long talk with Dr. Adam Clarke in the 
library, about a stone with a Greek inscrip- 
tion which had just been found in the 
kitchen of a London house. Later in the 
day he went to Cole’s Coffee-house in St. 
Michael’s Alley, Comhill. There he had 
another fit, and was brought back to the Old 
Jewry aud put to bed. This was on Tuesday 
afternoon, 20 Sept. His brother-in-law Perry 
was sent for, and showed him the greatest 
kindness to the end. He sank gradually 
during the week, and died at midnight on 
Sunday, 26 Sept. 1808, in the forty-ninth 
year or his age. _ On 4 Oct. he was buried in 
the chapel ofTrinity College, Cambridge, the 
funeral service being read by the master, Dr. 
Mansel. Many Trinity men have heard the 
veteran geologist, Professor Adam Sedgwick, 
tell how he chanced to come into Cambridge 
from the country on that day, without know- 
ing that it had been fixed for the funeral, and 
how, anxious to join in honouring the memory 
of the great scholar, he borrowed a black 
coat from a friend, and took his place in the 
long procession which followed the coffin 
from the college hall through the great 
court. Porson’s tomb is at the foot of New- 
ton’s statue in the ante-chapel, near the 

E lace where two other scholars who, like 
im, died prematurely — Dobree and John 
Wordsworth — were afterwards laid, Bentley 
rests at the eastern end of the same chapel. 
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Celebrity and eccentricity combined to 
mat e Porson tbo subject of countless stories, 
many of which were exaggerated or apo- 
cTrphal ; but there remains enough of trust- 
worthy testimony to supply a tolerably clear 
picture of the man. His personal appearance 
is described in Prvse Lockhart Gordons 
< Personal Memoirs ? (i. 2881. He was tall 
—nearly six feet in stature ; the head was 
a very fine one, with an expansive forehead, 
over which ‘ his shining brown hair ’ was 
sometimes combed straight forward ; the 
nose was Roman, and rather long ; the eyes 
‘keen and penetrating,’ and shaded with long 
lashes. 1 His mouth was full of expression ; 
and altogether his countenance indicated 
deep thought.’ There are two portraits of 
him at Cambridge ; one by Hoppner (in the 
university library), the original of a well- 
known engraving; another, by Kvrkby, in 
the master’s lodge at Trinity College. Two 
bust* of him also exist: one by Chantrey, 
which, in the opinion of his nephew, Siday 
Hawes (the writer of the article ‘ Porson ’ 
in Knight’s ‘ English Encyclopaedia '), was 
not a good likeness ; and another— which 
the same authority commends ns excellent 
— by Ganganelli, from a cast of the head 
and face token after death. The engraving 
prefixed to Porson’a ‘Adversaria’ (1812) is 
from Ganganelli's bust. His * gala costume,' 
according to Mr. Gordon, was ‘ a smart bine 
coat, white vest, black satin nether gar- 
ments and silk stockings, with a shirt 
ruffled at the wrists.’ But, according to 
Maltby, ‘he was generally ill-dressed and 
dirty.’ Dr. Raine, indeed, said that he had 
known Porson to he refused admittance by 
servants at the houses of his friends. Dr. 
Davis, a physician at Bath, once took Porson 
to a ball at the assembly rooms there, and 
introduced him to the Rev. R. “Warner, who 
lias described the horror felt by the master 
of the ceremonies at the strange figure ‘with 
lank, uncombed locks, a loose neckcloth, and 
wrinkled stockings.’ It was in vain that 
Warner tried to explain what a great man 
was there (Waexeb, Literary Recollections, 
ii. 6). 

As a companion, Porson seemsto have been 
delightful when he felt at home and liked the 
peopleto whom he was talking. ‘In company,’ 
says Thomas ICidd, ‘ R. P. was the gentlest 
being I ever met with; his conversation 
was engaging and delightful ; it was at once 
animated by force of reasoning, and adorned 
with all the graces and embellishments of 
wit.’ Gilbert Wakefield, on the other hand 
— who, at least after 1797, disliked Porson — 
assigns three reasons why their intercourse 
had not been more frequent : viz. Poraon’s 1 in- i 


attention to times and seasons,’ which made 
him an inconvenient guest ; his 1 immoderate 
drinking ; ’ and ‘ the uninteresting insipidity 
of his conversation.’ The last charge means 
probably, that Porson stubbornly refused to 
be communicative in Wakefield's company 
A less prejudiced witness, William Beloe 
[q. v.], says of Porson that, ‘ except where 
lie was exceedingly intimate, his elocution 
was perplexed and embarrassed.’ But Dr. 
John Johnstone, the biographer of Dr. Parr 
has described what Poraon’s talk could ha 
like when he felt no such restraint. They 
met at Parr’s house in the winter of 1790-1 
Porson was rather gloomy in hlie morning, 
more genial after dinner, and ‘ in his glory’ 
at night. 1 The charms of liis society were 
then irresistible. Many a midnight hour did 
I spend with him, listening with delight 
while he pouTed out torrents of various 
literature, the best sentences of the beit 
writers, and sometimes the ludicrous beyond 
the gay ; pages of Barrow, whole letters of 
Richardson, whole scenes of Foote, fa vourita 
pieces from the periodical press.’ His me- 
mory was marvellous, not only for its tens- 
city, but also for its readiness ; whatever it 
contained he could produce at the right mo- 
ment. He was once at a party given by 
Dr. Charles Burney at Hammersmith, when 
the guests were examining some old news- 
papers which gave a detailed account of the 
execution of CharleB I. One of the company 
remarked that some of the particulars there 
given had not been mentioned, he thought, 
by Hume or Rnpin. Porson forthwith re- 
peated a long passage from Rapin in which 
these circumstances were duly recorded. 
Rogers once took him to an evening party, 
where he was introduced ‘ to several women 
of fashion,’ ‘who were very anxious to see 
the great Grecian. How do you suppose he 
entertained them? Chiofly by Teciting an 
immense quantity of old forgotten Vauxhall 
songs.’ As a rule, Porson declined invita- 
tions of this nature, ‘ They invito me merely 
out of curiosity,’ he once said, 1 and, after 
they have satisfied it, would like to kick me 
downstairs.’ One day Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, with whom he was dining, asked him 
to go with him the next day to dinner at 
Holland House, to meet Fox, who wished to 
he introduced to him. Porson seemed to 
assent, but the next morning made Borne 
excuse for not going. He was a proud man, 
of high spirit, who resented the faintest suspi- 
cion of patronage ; and he also disliked tlie 
restraints of formal society. With regard to 
his too frequent intemperance, the facts ap- 
pear to be as follows. It was not believed by 
his friends that he drank to excess when he was 
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alone. He could, and often did (even in his Mm. But Ms native disposition was most 
later years), observe abstinence for a longer benevolent. To those who consulted Mm on 
ot shorter period. But from boyhood he had matters of soholorship he was liberal of his 
beensubjeettoinsomnia; this often drove Mm aid. Stephen "Weston says 'he told yon all 
to «eek society at night, and to sit up late ; you wanted to know in a plain and direct 
and in those days that easily led to drinking, manner, without any attempt to display his 
A craving was gradually developed in him, own superiority, but merely to inform you/ 
which at last became essentially a disease. Nor was liis liberality confined to the im- 
His best friends did their utmost to .protect parting of Ms knowledge. Small though his 
him from it, and some of them could sue- means were, the strict economy which heprac- 
eeed ; but he was not always with them, tised enabled him to spare something for the 
and, in less judicious company, he would needs of others : he was ' most generous (as his 
sometimes prolong Ms carouse through a nephew, Mr. Siday Hawes, testifies) to the 
whole night. Byron’s account of him is to three orphan cMldren of his brother Henrv/ 
the effect that Ins demeanour in public was Thereisaletterofhisextant — written inlSO? 
sober and decorous, but that in the evenings, — when his own income was something under 
in college rooms, it was sometimes the re- 1401. to M3 great friend Dr. Martin Davy 
verse. It should be remembered that these (master of Cams) — asking him to help in a 
recollections refer to the years 1805-8 (in subscription on behalf of some one whom 
wMch Byron was an undergraduate), when he calls ‘ the poor poet.’ He was free from 
Porson'e health was broken, and when his vanity. 'I have made myself what I am,’ he 
infirmity was seen at its worst (cf. Litaud, once said, 'by intense labour; sometimes, in. 
Correspondence of Porson, p. 133). That | order to impress a tMng upon my memory, I 
the baneful habit limited Poison’s work and , have read it a dozen times, and transcribed it 
shortened his days is unhappily as little , Bix.,’ And, though he could be rough at times, 
doubtful os are the splendour of liis gifts and he was not arrogant; never sought to impose 
the rare vigour of constitution with wMch he his own authority, but always anticipated 
must have been originally endowed. the demand for proof. His capacity for great 

The most salient feature of Porson’s cha- bursts of industry was combined with chronic 
racter is well marked by Bishop Turton in indolence in certain directions. He had a 
liis ' Vindication ’ (1815). ‘ There is one rooted dislike to composition ; and though, 

quality of mind in wMch it may he confi- under pressure, he could write with lair 
dently maintained that Mr. Porson had no ! rapidity, he seldom wrote with ease — unless, 
superior — I mean the most pure and in- I perhaps, in some of his lighter effusions, 
flexible love of truth. Under the influence ( This reluctance was extended to letter- 
of this principle he was cautious, and patient, , writing; even Ms nearest relatives had cause 
and persevering in his researches, and scru- j to complain of his silence. In the case of 
pulously accurate in stating facts as he found some distinguished scholars, his failure to 
them. All who were intimate with him ! answer letters was inexcusable. Gail, of the 
hear witness to this noble part of Ms cha- College de France, sends Mm hooks, with a 
racter, and his works confirm the testimony most courteous letter, in 1799, and a year 
of Ms friends.’ It might be added that the later writes again, expressing a fear that the 
irony wMch pervades so much of Porson’s parcel must hove miscarried, and sending 
writings, and the fierce satire which he could other copies. Eichstadt, of Jena, had a pre- 
occasionally wield, were intimately con- [ cisely similar experience in 1801-2, aggra- 
nected with this love of accuracy and of vated by the fact that the hook which he 
candour. They were the weapons which he ' sent (veil. i. of his ‘ Diodoms ’) was actually 
employed where he discovered the absence ' dedicated to Porson, in conjunction with 
of those qualities. He was a man of worm j Koraes, "Wolff, and Wyttenhach. The same 
and keen feelings, a staunch friend, and also kind of indolence unfitted Mm for routine 
a good hater. In the course of life he had duties of any sort. In his later life he was 
suffered, or believed Mmself to have suffered, also averse to travelling. ‘ lie hated moving/ 
some wrongs and many slights. These, acting says Maltby, ' and would not even accom- 
on his sensitive temperament, tinged it with pany me to Paris/ Long years passed with- 
cynicism, or even with bitterness. He once out his once going from London to Norfolk 
described himself (in 1807) as a man who to see his relatives : though, he was a good 
had become ' a misanthrope from a morbid son and a good brother, and, when his father 
excess of sensibility/ In thiB, however, he became seriously ill, hastened down to star 
was less than jnst to Mmself. He was, iq- with his sister. The sluggish elementswMch 
deed, easily estranged, even from old ac- were thus mingled with the strenuous in his 
quaiutancas, bywords or acts which offended ( nature indisposed him for any exertion he- 
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•vond the range of his chosen and favourite 
pursuits. As he cared nothing for money, 
-0 he eared little for reputation, at least in 
fhe popular sense ; the only applause which 
lie valued was that of scholars who satisfied 
his fastidious judgment. lie worked, with a 
clear consciousness of the limits within 
which he could work best. Rogers men- 
tions that someone asked Porson why he did 
not produce more original work, and he re- 
plied, ‘I doubt if I could produce any original 
work which would command the attention 
of posterity. I can be known only by my 
notes ; and I am quite satisfied if, three 
hundred years hence, it shall be said that 
"me Porson lived towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, who did a good deal for 
the text of Euripides.’ 

AllPorson’s principal writings are com- 
prised in the short period from his twenty- 
rburtk to his forty-fourth year (1783-1803). 
The last five years of his life (1S04-S), when 
his health was failing, are represented only 
by a very few private letters ; though some 
f the notes in his books maybe of that time. 
His earliest work appeared in n publication 
called ‘Maty's Review’ [see 31 ut, Pavl 
Hexbt], which existed from 1782 to 1787. 
To this review he contributed, in 1788, a 
-hortpaperon Schutz's .Eschylus, and a more 
-laborate one on Brunch’s Aristophanes ; in 
,7t>± a notice of the book in which Stephen 
Weston dealt with the fragments of the ele- 
sriae poet Hermesianax, and a few pages on 
bi, I, Hunting ford’s defence of his Greek 
verses (‘ Apology for the Monostrophics '). 
Comparatively slight though these articles 
ire, they give glimpses of his critical power; 
one fragment of Hermesianax, in particular, 
tap. Athen. p. 599a, vv. 90 ff.) is brilliantly 
restored. In 1786, whenHutcbimson’sedition 
of the ‘Anabasis’ was being reprinted, he 
added some notes to it (pp. xli-lix), with a 
abort preface. During these early years, Por- 
son's thoughts were turned especially to- 
wards JEschylus. It had already been an- 
nounced in * Maty's Review ’ (for March and 
Oetober 1783) that ( a scholar of Cambridge 
was preparing a new edition of Stanley's 
-Eschylus, to which he proposed to add his 
own notes, and would be glad of any com- 
munications on the subject, either from En- 
glishmen or foreigners/ The syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press were then con- 
templating a new edition of /Eschylus, and 
offered the editorship to Porson; who, how- 
ever, declined it, on finding that Stanley’s 
text was to he followed, and that allPauw’s 
notes were to be included. He was anxious 
to he sent to Florence to collate the Medicean 
Vor'Laurentian') manuscript ofiEschylus — 


the oldest and best — and offered to perform the 
mission at small cost ; but the proposal was 
rejected, one of the syndics remarking that 
Porson might ‘ collect ’ his manuscripts 
at home. It was always characteristic of 
Porson to vary his graver studies by occa- 
sional writings of a light or humorous kind. 
One of the earliest examples, and perhaps 
the best, is a series of three letters to the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ (August, Septem- 
ber, October 1787) on the ‘ Life’ of Johnson 
by Sir John Hawkins — an ironical panegyric, 
iu. which Hawkim’t. pompon® style is parodied. 
The ‘ Fragment’— in which Sir John is sup- 
posed to relate what passed between him- 
self and Johnson's negro servant about the de- 
ceased Doctor's watch — is equal to anything 
in Thackeray. It was in the ' Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ too, for 1788 and 1789, that Per- 
son published his first important work, the 
‘Let ters to Travis.’ Archdeacon George Travis, 
iu his * Letters to Gibbon,’ had defended the 
genuineness of the text 1 St. John v. 7 (the 
three heavenly witnesses), to which Gibbon 
(ch. 87, note 120) had referred as being an 
int erpolat ion. The best critics, from Erasmus 
to Bentley, had been of Gibbon's opinion. 
Porson, in Ms ‘ Letters to Travis,’ reviews 
the history of the disputed text in detail, 
and proves its spuriousness with conclusive 
force. His merit here is not originality, but 
critical thoroughness, luminous method, and 
sound reasoning. Travis receives no mercy ; 
but his hook deserved none. Porson was an 
admirer of Swift and of ‘ Junius.’ In fclieto 
‘Letters' he occasionally reminds us of both, 
‘To peruse such a mass of sophistry,’ he said, 

* without sometimes giving way to laughter, 
and sometimes to indignation, was, to me 
at least, impossible.’ The collected ‘Letters 
to Travis ’ were published in 1790. In the 
preface is Porson s well-known estimate of 
Gibbon, whose style he criticises, while fully 
appreciating the monumental greatness of 
his work. One of the results of Porson’s 
labours was that an old lady, who had meant 
to leave him a large sum, on being informed 
that he had 1 attacked Christianity, cut down 
the legacy. In 1789, while the ‘Letters to 
Travis ’were in progress, Porson foundleisure 
to write an article m the ‘Monthly Review,’ 
defending the genuineness of the ‘Parian 
Chronicle ’ against certain objections raised 
by the Rev. J. Robertson. A new edition of 
Toup’s ‘Emendationesin Suidam ’came forth 
from the Oxford Press in 1790, with notes 
and a preface by Porson (which he had 
written in 1787). This was the work which 
first made his powers widely known among 
scholars. The three years 1788-90 may thus 
be said to be those in which his high repu- 
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tation — to be raised still higher afterwards — 
was definitely established. 

In 1793 he wrote for the 1 Monthly Iieview ’ 
a notice of an edition, by Dr. T. Edwards, 
of the Plutarchie tract on education ; and 
in 1794 a notice of an essay on the Greek 
alphabet, by II. Payne Knight. The London 
edition of Heyne’s Yirgil (4 vols. 179d) ap- 
peared with a short preface by Porson, who 
had andertaken to correct the press. He was 
blamed for the numerous misprints ; but a 
waiter in the ‘ Museum Criticum ’ (i. 395) 
says, ' he has been heard to declare that the 
booksellers, after they had obtained permis- 
sion to use bis name, never paid the slightest 
attention to hi- corrections.’ In 1795 a folio 
.Esoliylus wa3 issued from the Foulia Press 
at Glasgow, with some corrections in the 
text. These were Porson’s j hut the hook 
appeared without liis name, and without his 
knowledge. He had sent a text, thus far 
corrected, to Glasgow, in order that an 
edition of -Esehylus for a London firm, 
might be printed 'from il ; and this edition 
(in 2 vols. tivo) was actually printed in 1794, 
though published only in 1808, still with- 
out his name. This partly corrected text 
was the first step towards the edition of 
JEscliylus which be had meditated, but 
which lie never completed. 

In 1793 Samuel Ireland [q. v.] was pub- 
li-hing the Shakespearean paper-, forged by 
his son, IV. H. Ireland : Kemble acted for 
Sheridan at Drury Lane in ‘ Vortigern and 
Bowena,’ and shortly afterwards Malone ex- 
posed the fraud. Porson wrote a letter to the 
‘Morning Chronicle,’ signed ‘S. England,' 
setting forth how a learned friend of his had 
found ‘ some of the lost tragedies of Sophocles ’ 
in an old trunk. As a specimen he gives 
twelve Greek iambic verses (a translation of 
‘ Three ohildron sliding on the ice’). Among 
his other contributions to the ‘Morning 
Chronicle’ at this period, the best are ‘The 
Imitations of Horace'(l 797), political satires 
of much caustic humour, on the war with 
France, the panic as to the spread of revo- 
lutionary principles, &c., couched in the form 
of free translations from the Odes, introduced 
hy letters in prose. In 1797 his edition of 
the ‘ Hecuba’ of Euripides was published in 
London, without his name. The preface (of 
sixteen pages) states that the book is meant 
chiefly for young students, and then deals 
with certain points as to the mode of writing 
Greek words, and as to metre. The notes 
are short, and. all * critical.’ Gilbert Wake- 
field, angry at not finding himself mentioned, 
attacked the book in a feebly furious pam- 
phlet (‘ Diatribe Extemporalis ’). Godfrey 
Hermann was then a young man of tweuty- 
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five. In 1796 (the year Li which he brought 
out the first edition of his treatise on Greek 
metres) he had written to Porson, asking for 
help in obtaining access to the manuscripts 
of Plautus in England: a request which 
Heyne supported hy a letter from Guttingen. 
Nothing could be more courteous or appre- 
ciative than the terms in which young Her- 
mann wrote to Porson (the letter is in the 
library of Trinity College) j but he was now 
nettled by Porson’s differences from him on 
some metrical points ; and when, after edit- 
ing the ‘ Nuhes ’ in 1799, he brought out a 
‘ Hecuba 1 of his own in 1800, he criticised 
the English edition with a severity and in a 
tone which were quite unwarrantable. There 
arc tacit allusions to Hermann (as to some 
other critics) m Porson’s subsequent writings, 
and once at least (on ‘Medea,’ v. 076) he cen- 
sures him by name. As Blomfield observed, 
traces of the variance bet ween these two great 
scholars may be seen in the attitude of Her- 
mann’s pupils, such as Seidler and Heisig, 
towards Porson. The ‘Hecuba’ was followed 
in the next year (1798) by the ‘Orestes,’ and 
in 1799 by the ‘ Phamissie.’ Both these plays, 
like the first, were published in London, and 
anonymously. But the fourth and last play 
whichPorson edited— the' Medea’ — came out 
at the Cambridge Press, and with Ills name, 
in 1801. The ‘ Grenville ’ Homer, published 
in the same year at the Clarendon Press, had 
appended to it Porson’s collation of the Har- 
leian manuscript of the Odyssey (Harl. MS. 
6674 in the British Museum). In 1802 he 
published a second edition of the ' Hecuba,’ 
with many additions to the notes, and with 
the famous ‘ Supplement ’ to the preface, in 
which he states and illustrates certain rules 
of iambic and trochaic verse, including the 
rule respecting the ‘ pause ’ (' canon Porso- 
nioniis’). This'SupplemBnt’mnyba regarded 
as, on the whole, his finest single piece of 
criticism. Here his published work on Euri- 
pides ended. A transcript by Porson of the 
‘ UippolytuB,’ w. 176-206, with corrections 
of the text, was in. J. II. Monk’s hands when 
he edited that play (181 1). As appears from 
the notes on Euripides in Porson’s 'Adver- 
saria ’ (pp. 217 if.), the ‘ Supplices ’ was an- 
other piece on. which he had done a good deal 
of work * but there is no reason to think that, 
after publishing tho four plays, he had brought 
any fifth near to readiness for the press. 
Ilis original purpose, no doubt, hod been to 
give a complete Euripides (preface to the 
‘Hecuba,’ p. xiii) ; but after 1802 his health 
was unequal to such a task. The ‘ Monthly 
Iieview ’ for October 1802 contained a curious 
letter, so characteristic of Porson os to de- 
serve mention. Having discovered an over- 
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s!<rht La one of his own notes (on * Hecuba [ 
782), be wrote to the ‘Review, signing 
himself* John Nic. Dawes,’ and instructively . 
correcting ‘Mr. Person’s ' blunder. His 1 choice 
of the pseudonym was suggested by the tact 
that the eminent critic Richard Dawes had 
once pointed out the similar oversight ot 
another scholar (Dawiis, Misc. Cnt. p. jlo), 
On 18 Jan. 1803 Porson presented to the 
Society of Antiquaries his restoration of the 
last twenty-six fines of the Greek inscription 
on the Rosetta stone, with a Latin transla- 
tion. It is printed in the transactions of 
the society (Aivhesologia, vol. xvi. art. xxvii.) 

After Porson’s death his literary remains 
were published in the following works : 
1 . ‘ Ricardi Porsoni Adversaria,’ 1812. His 
notes and emendations on Atlicnceus and 
various Greek poets, edited by Monk and 
Blomfield. 2. His * Tracts and Miscellaneous 
Criticisms,’ 1816, collected by Thomas Kidd. 
3. ‘Aristophanica,’ 1820. Hisnotesand emen- 
dations on Aristophanes, edited by Peter 
Paul Dobree. 4. His notes on Pausanias, 
printed at the end of Gaisford’s ‘ Leotioues 
Platonic ae,’ 1820. 6 . ‘The Lexicon of Plio- 
tius,' printed from Porson’s transcript of a 
manuscript presented to Trinity College by 
Roger Gale (‘Codex Oaleanus’), edited by 
P. P. Dobree, 1822, 2 vols. 8 . Porson’s 
Notes on Suidas, in the appendix to Gais- 
ford’s edition, 1834. 7. ‘Porson’s Corre- 

spondence,’ edited for the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, by H. R. Luard, fellow of 
Trinity College andregistrary of the univer- 
sity, 1867. A collection of sixty-eight letters 
written or received by Porson (1783-1808), 
including letters from eminent scholars at 
home andabroad. Pew men, probably, have 
ever had so distinguished a series of literary 
executors. 

Person's papers in the library of Trinity 
College were arranged in 1859 by Dr. Luard, 
and are bound in several volumes, to each or 
which a table of contents is prefixed. The 
collection includes: (1) The originals of 
many of the letters printed in the * Corre- 

S iondence.’ (2) Porson’s transcript of the 
exicon of Photius, 60 m the Gale IIS. This 
was the second copy which he made, the 
first having been destroyed in a fire at Perry’s 
house in 1797. It consists of 108 leaves, 
written on one side only, in double columns. 
(3) Porson’s transcripts of the ‘Medea’ 
and the ‘ Phcenisste.’ These, with the Pho- 
tius, axe truly marvels of calligraphy. The 
so-called * Porson ’ type was out from this 
manuscript of the ‘Medea . 1 4. Scattered 
notes on various ancient authors, written in 
copv-books, in a hand so minute that forty 
or fifty notes, on miscellaneous subjects, are 


sometimes crowded into one small page, i 
collation of the AldineiEschylus is especially 
remarkable as ail example of his smallest 
writing : it might be compared to diamond 
type. Besides Porson’s papers, the collem 
library possesses also about 274 of bis books 
almost all of which contain short notes or 
memoranda written by him in the margins 
or on bl ank leaves. The notes, edited by 
Monk, Blomfield, and Dobree, were taken 
mainly from the papors, but partly also from 
the books. 

Textual criticism was the work to which 
Porson’s genius was mainly devoted. His 
success in it was due primarily to native 
acumen, aided — in a degree perhaps aa- 
equalled — by a marvellous memory, richly 
stored, accurate, and prompt. His emenda- 
tions are found to restbolh on a wide and 
exact knowledge of classical Greek, and on a 
wonderful command of passages which illus- 
trate his point. He reliod comparatively 
little on mere * divination,’ and usually ab- 
stained from conjecture where he felt that 
the remedy must remain purely conjectural. 
His lifelong love of mathematics has left a 
dear impress on his criticism ; we see it ia 
his precision and in his close reasoning, 
Very many of his emendations are such as 
at onco appear certain or highly probable. 
Bentley’s cogent logic sometimes (as in his 
Horace) renders a textual change plausible, 
while our instinct rebels ; Porson, os a rule, 
merely states bis correction, briefly gives 
his proofs, and convinces. Ilife famous note 
on the 1 Medea,’ vv. 139 f„ whore he dis- 
engages a series of poetical fragments from 
prose texts, is a striking example of his 
method, and has been said also to give soma 
idea of the way in which his talk on suck 
subjects used to flow. Athenreus, so rick 
in quotations from the poets, afforded s 
field in which Porson did more, perham, 
than all former critics put togother. Ho 
definitely advanced Greek scholarship in 
three principal respects: ( 1 ) by remarks on 
countless points of Greek idiom and usage; 
( 2 ) by adding to the knowledge of metre, 
and especially of tho iambic trimeter; ( 8 ) by . 
emendation of toxts. Then, as a master of ; 
precise and luoid phrase, alike in Latin awl 1 
in English, he supplied models of compact . 
and pointed criticism. A racy vigour and . 
humour often animate his treatment of : 
technical details. He could be trenchantly ; 
severe, when he saw cause ; but bis habitual ; 
weapon was irony, sometimes veiled, Boms - 1 
times frankly keen, always polished, and 
usually genial. Regarding the correction of 
texts os the most valuable office of the critic, 
he lamented that, in popular estimation, it 
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Stood below ‘literary’ criticism, which he 
very unduly depreciated (Kidd, Tracts , p. 
108). lie admitted the utility of explana- 
tory and illustrative comment (Praf. ad 
Sec.), but he never wrote it. Textual criti- 
cism can seldom, however, neglect interpre- 
tation without incurring a nemesis. Porson 
(speaking of Hayne) once said, ‘An eagle 
does not catch flies, and the higher criticism 
is sometimes so intent on subject-matter 
[rebus] that it neglects words’ — which is 
true ; but there is the converse danger ; and, 
in cases where Porson’s emendations do not 
command assent, it is sometimes because the 
larger context condemns them. He had 
much humour, but little imagination. In all 
that concerns diction, he was an acute judge 
of style, for prose and verse alike; but it 
may be doubted whether his taste in poetry 
was equally sure ; in his Latin discourse on 
Euripides, he is far less than just to Sopho- 
cles ; and a passage in the ‘ Tempest ’ (‘ The 
cloud-capped towers,’ &c.) was ranked by 
him beneath similar but very inferior lines 
in 1 Darius,' a tragedy by Sir William Alex- 
ander, lord Stirling [q. v.] His ranga of read- 
ing was a wide one. Among his favourite 
English authors were Barrow, Swift, Bi- 
ohardaon, Smollett, and Foote; Shakespeare, 
whom he knew thoroughly ; Milton, whom 
he wished to vindicate from Johnson’s injus- 
tice ; Dryden, and (in a special degree) Pope. 
He had read many French writers, and some 
Italian. From almost every book that he 
loved he could quote pages. 

Porson’s place in the history of scholarship 
may be concisely indicated. Bentley had 
been a brilliant textual critic, and also (as 
in his * Phalaris ’) a pioneer of the higher 
criticism. The emendation of texts was the 
line in which he was followed by our chief 
classical scholars of the eighteenth century, 
such as John Taylor, Markland, Dawes, 
Toup, Tyrwhitt, Ileath, Musgrave. Now, 
Person’s work in this field had a finish, an 
exactness, and a convincing power which 
tended to raise the general estimate of all 
such work as a discipline for the mind. Por- 
son did much to create that ideal of scholar- 
ship which prevailed at Cambridge, and 
widely in England, for more than fifty years 
after his death ; an ideal which owed its in- 
fluence largely to the belief in its educa- 
tional value. On the other hand, he lived 
before the study of manuscripts and of their 
relations to each other had become sys- 
tematic. Hence his work necessarily lacked 
one element of scientific value, viz. a con- 
stant regard to the relative weight of dif- 
ferent witnesses for a text. A time came, 
therefore, when the type of criticism which 
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he represents was felt to be, though excel- 
lent in itself, yet, from the scientific point 
of view, incomplete ; while its limitation to 
the linguistic side of scholarship made it ap- 
pear, from the educational point of view, less 
satisfactory than it had once been deemed. 
There was a reaction — one-sided at first — ■ 
against the Porsonian school; but already 
the forces of a larger and maturer view are 
reacting against the reaction. And no vicis- 
situdes in the tendencies of classical study 
can ever obscure the fame of Porson. He 
brought extraordinary gifts and absolute 
fidelity to his chosen province, leaving woik 
most important in its positive and perma- 
nent result, but remarkable above all for its 
quality — the quality given to it by his in- 
dividual genius, by that powerful and pene- 
trating mind, at once brilliant and patient, 
serious and sportive by turns, but in every 
mood devoted, with a scrupulous loyalty, to 
the search for truth. 

[Q-ent, Meg. Sept, and Oct. 1808 ; Narrative of 
the last Illness and Death of R. Porson, by Dr. 
Adam Clarke, London, 1308 (there is also an ac- 
count by James Savage, tho under-librarian of the 
London Institution, to tvliu in Clarke owed several 
particulars) ; A Short Account of the late Mr. 
Porson, London, 1808 : reissued in 1814 with a 
now preface and a piece entitled Te/ndxiJ. &c., or 
Scraps from Porson's Rich Feast, by Stephen 
Weston (of little value) ; Imperfect Outline of the 
Life of R. Porson, by T. Kidd (prefixed to the 
Tracts, &e,, London, 1815); The Sexagenarian, 
by the Rev. W. Beloe, London, 1817, vol. i. (not 
always trustworthy) ; A Vindication of thelite- 
l'.iry Character of the late Professor Porson, by 
Orito CaDtabrigiensis (Dr. T. Turton, bishop of 
Ely), Cambridge, 1820; Porriana, by 15. H, 
Barker, voL ii., London, 1829 ; Porsomana (by 
Barker), including several articles from periodi- 
cals of Porson's day, with Dr. Young’s memoir 
of him (from a former ed tion of the Enoyd, 
Brit.), London, 1852 ; Maltby’s Porsoniana in 
Dyce's Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel 
Rogers, London, 1856 ; a short article on Porson 
in Knight's English Encyclopaedia (1867) which 
is of interest, especially in regard to matters con- 
cerning his family, as being the work of his 
nephew, Mr. Sidfty Hawes; Porson, in Cam- 
bridge Essays, London, 1857, by H. R. Luard 
(excellent) ; Life of Poison, by theRev, John Selby 
Watson, London, 1861 ; Porson’s Correspondence, 
edited forthe Cambr, Antiq. Soe. by H. R. Luaid, 
Cambridge, 1867; Porson in Eneycl. Brit. 9th 
edit., Edinburgh, 1885, byH. R. Luard; Mates 
and Queries, 8th ser. x. 111.] R. C. J, 

PORT or PORZ, ADAM du (<?. 1213 P), 
baron, eldest son of John de Port and Maud, 
his wife, was grandson of Henry de Port, 
lord of Basing in Hampshire, and a justice 
itinerant in 1180. Henry founded the priory 
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of "We^t Sherborne in that county, a cell of 
St. Vigor's Abbey at Cerisy, and took liis 
name from the Norman fief of his house ia 
theBe^sin. Adam reported to the exchequer 
in 1164, liis father Joan being then alive, for 
about twenty-four knights’ fees in Hereford- 
shire (Liber Niger de Scaceario, i. 151), said 
to be the fief of Sibilla, daughter and heiress 
of Bernard of Xeufmarch£ (Jl. 1093) [q,v.], 
and widow of Miles, earl of Hereford [see 
(ir.orcEsiEB, Miles de] (Stapleion, Magni 
R'/iuli Beaccarii Normanniee, i. Observations 
clxi ). During her lifetime he gave a charter 
to the priory of "West Sherborne relating 
to an exchange ( Mnnasticon , si. 1014), and 
ahn in the reign of Henry II granted Little- 
ton in Hampshire to the abbey of St. Peter, 
Gloucester, the manor being claimed by the 
content ( Hi&toria 8. Petri Crlourestrue, ii. 
3rt> ). 

lie was in 1172 accu-ed of tienson and of 
plotting the death of th» king ; lie was sum- 
moned to appi ar before the king's couit, dis- 
oheted the summons, fled from England, and 
was outlawed ( Gc.-ta Uenrici IT, i. 35). 
During the barons' rebellion inll74 he joined 
’William, king of Scotland, with a body of 
knights, marched with him against Carlisle, 
shared in his defeat before Alnwick, and fled 
in company with Roger de Mowbray [q. v.], 
probably taking refuge -with him in Scotland 
(Joedut Finiosme, 11. 1840, 1360, 1846). 
He seems to have been in England in 1170, 
when he was fined three hundred marks for 
trespassing in the royal forests (Dugdale, 
Baronagt 1. He made his peace with the 
king in 1180, submitting to a fine of a thou- 
sand marks, and receiving back his paternal 
lands, together with those that he held in. 
Normandy in right of his second wife, Ma- 
bil ; the lands that he had held in Here- 
fordshire remained forfeited, and were de- 
scribed as ‘ feodum Ad® de Port fugi.ti.vi 
they appear to have passed to "William de 
Braose in right of his mother Bertha, a 
daughter of Sibilla by Miles of Gloucester, 
for in 1194 he paid 221. 13s. for Adam’s fee. 
Of Adam’s fine two hundred and fifty-one 
marks remained unpaid at the accession of 
Richard I ( Pipe Poll, 1180-90, p, 199). He 
is said to have served the king in Normandy 
in 1194 (Dug dale, Baronage). 

Dugdale has a story that early in John’s 
reign he was accused of causing the death of 
Henry II, and fled the country. This strange 
story, derived by Dugdale from a Cottonian 
manuscript, to which no reference is given, 
seems to have arisen from a misunderstand- 
ing of the passage relating his outlawry in 
1 1 72 f'calumnialus de morte , . . regis ; ’ Gesta 
Uenrici II which is in two Cottonian manu- 


scripts), and from the description of the lands 
in Herefordshire that he had lost (see above). 
At the time in question, 1201, he still owed 
the same amount in respect of the fine of 1180 
as in 1189, together with 81. 10#. in respect 
of the scutage of Wales. In 1202 he lined 
ten marks and a palfrey in respect of a divi- 
sion of land in Hampshire with the abbot of 
Abingdon (Bo tali de Ohlatis, p. 183). In 
1203 he was twice employed to convey the- 
king’s prisoners from lv ormandy to England 
(SrAPLEfON u s. Observations, vol. i. p. clxi, 
vol. ii. p. exxii). In 1208 he received from, 
the king the custody of Sherborne Priory, 
lie acted as a justiciar in 1203-9, fines 
being acknowledged before him at Carlisle. 
He was warden of Southampton Castle in 
121 3, and died ia or about that year, when 
his eldest son had livery of hia lands in 
Hampshire and Berkshire ( Ltotulide Oblatis, 
p. 477). ne is said to have rebuilt the 
church of Warnford, Hampshire (Wilks). 
Jordan Fantosme (u.s.) speaks of him ns a 
valiant baron, one of the best warriors of 
his time. 

His first wife is said by Stapleton (u.s,, 
accepted by Bishop Stubbs in hia edi- 
tion of Gehta Uenrici II, u.s., and by Foss, 
Judges qf England, ii. 108) to have been 
Sibilla, widow of Miles, earl of Hereford, 
and this is borne out by Adam’s charter to 
Sherborne Priory (u.s.), where, among his 
witnesses, is written ‘ Sibilla comitissa uxore 
mea.’ Sibilla was married to Miles in 1121 
(Round, Ancient Charters, p. 8), and it ia 
extraordinary to find her married again to a 
husband who died 92 years after her first 
marriage, and about 108 after the latest data 
that can well be assigned to her own birth. 
There was an older Adam de Port, the brother 
of Henry de Port, and therefore great-uncle 
of this Adam, whose name occurs in several 
charters of the reign of Henry I ( 'Historia 
S. Petri Glovcestrice, i. 93, 236, ii. 220 ; M, 
Paeis, vi., Additamenta, p. 88 ; Genealogist , 
ne-w ser. iv. 1S5 ; Round, Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville, p. 233) s but the husband of Sibilla 
was, he himself states in the Sherborne 
charter, the grandson of Henry. By 1180 
Adam married Mobil, daughter of Reginald 
d’Orval or Aurevolle, and his wife Muriel, 
daughter of Roger St. John, to whom Mabil 
appears eventually to have become heiress, 
and in her right he in that year held the 
honour of Lith&ire and Orval in the vicomtd 
of Coutances (Stapleton) ; by her he had 
issue, his son and heir being "William, who 
assumed the name of St. John ( Mo?iasticon , 
u.s.) Later he married a sister of William 
de Braose (Dugdale, Baronage , p. 416). 
Dugdale and Nicolas make two Adams de 
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Port, one of Basing and tie other of Here- 
fordshire. 

[Gesta Hen. II, i. 35, Jordan Fantosme’s 
Chroniqueap. Chron. Stephen to Bic. I, Hi, 314, 
317 , 336, Hist. S. Petri Giotto, i. 63, 236, ii. 
220, 388 (all Bolls Ser.) ; Stapleton's Uagni Rot. 
Saute. Norm. i. Obs. clxi, it. Ohs, cxxvi (Soe. 
Antiq.) ; liber Niger de Scacc. i. 151, ed, 
Hearns ; Madox’s Hist, of Excheq. i. 473 (2nd 
edit.); Pipe Boll, 1189-90, p. 199, ed. Hunter, 
Bob. Gurne Begis, ii. 177, 225, ed. Palgrave, 
Rot. de Oblatis, pp- 145, 183, 477, ed. Hardy 
(these three Bocord publ.); Foss’s Judges of 
England, ii. 107-9; Dugdale’s Mouasticon, vi. 
1011, and Baronage, i. 416, 483-5 ; Nicolas’s 
Hist. Peerage, p. 387, ed. Courthope ; Bound’s 
Geoffrey deMandeville, pp. 233, 428, and Ancient 
Charters, p. S (Pipe Boll Soc.) ; Wilks’s Hist, of 
Hampshire, ii. 62, iii. 238 ; Norgate’s Angevin 
Kings, ii. 162.] W. H. 

POUT, Sib JOHN (1480 P-1541), judge, 
was born about 1480 at Chester, where his 
ancestors had been merchants for some 
generations ; his father, Henry, was mayor 
of Chester in i486, and his mother was a 
daughter of Robert Barrow, also a mayor of 
Chester. John studied law in. the Middle 
Temple, where he was reader in 1609, Lent 
reader and treasurer in 1616, and governor 
in 1520. In 1604 he was one of the com- 
missioners appointed to raise a subsidy in 
Derbyshire ; on 2 June 1609 ha was made 
king’s solicitor, and on 20 Nov. signed a pro- 
clamation as member of the privy council 
■(Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 1500- 
1614, No. 703) ; in the same year he was 
'keeper of the king’s books’ (ib.), and in 1511 
clerk of the wardrobe. Before 1612 he was 
appointed attorney to the earldom of Chester, 
and in that year appears as one of the com- 
missioners selected to inquire into the ex- 
tortions of themastersof the mint. In 1515 
and most succeeding years he served on the 
■commission for the peace in Derbyshire. In 
1617 he was ‘ clerk of exchange in the Tower,’ 
and in 1522 was made serjeant-at-law. He 
acquired an extensive practice ns an advocate, 
and early in 1525 was raised to a judgeship 
in the king’s bench andknighted j in February 
of that year he was on the commission for 
gaol delivery nt York, and in June went on 
the northern circuit as justice of assize ; he 
was also a member of Princess Mary’s coun- 
cil. In 1585 he was placed on the commis- 
sion of oyer and terminer for Middlesex to 
try Fisher and More, and in the following 
year was similarly employed with regard to 
Anne Boleyn. He died before November 
1541, having been twice married ; his two 
wives were Margery, daughter of Sir Edward 
Trafford of Trafford, Lancashire, and Joan, 


daughter and coheir of John Fitzherbert, 
uncle of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert [q.v.], and 
widow of John Pole of JRadburn. By the 
latter marriage he acquired the manor of 
Etwall, Derbyshire, and had a son, Sir John. 

Port took a prominent part in the trans- 
actions relating to the foundation of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford ; he gave to it a garden 
lying on the south side of the college, and 
completed John Williamson’s bequest of 
2001. ‘ to provide stipends for two sufficient 
and able persons to read and teach openly in 
the hall, the one philosophy, the other hu- 
manity ; ’ the stipend was 41. a year, but the 
limitation to the descendants of Williamson 
and Port was abolished by the university 
commission of 1854. 

The son, Sib John (d. 1557), with whom 
the father has been confused, was educated 
at Brasenose, where he was the first lecturer 
or scholar on his father’s foundation. He was 
knighted at the coronation of Edward VI, sat 
in the first parliament of Mary os knight of 
the shire for Derbyshire, and served as sheriff 
for that county in 1564. He died on 6 J uno 
1557, having married, first, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Gilford, and secondly, 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir Anthony Fitzher- 
bert. By his first wife he had three daugh- 
ters, who married respectively Sir Thomas 
Gerard of Bryn, Shropshire, ancestor of the 
baronets of that name, George Hastings, 
fourth earl of Huntingdon, and Sir Thomas 
Stanhope, ancestor of the earls of Chester- 
field. By his will he left bequests for the 
foundation of a hospital at Etwall and u 
school at Repton, which has since become 
one of the great public schools of England; 
he also confirmed and augmented his father’s 
grants to Brasenose College, Oxford. 

[Letters and Papers of Hen. YIII, ed. Brewer 
ana Guirdner, passim ; Bot. Pari, vi, 539 ; 
Bymer’s Fmdera, ed. 1745 ; Dugdale's Origin. 
Jurid. pp. 163, 170, and Chronica Series, pp. 79, 
81, 82; Foss’s Judges of England, v. 228-30 • 
Cliurton's Lives of the Founders of Brasenose, 
pp. 271, 283, 412, 446-50; Notitia Cestrionsis, 
ii. 282, 349, and Lane, and Ches. Wills, i. 28 
(Chatham Soe.); Strype’s Works, Index; Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, p. 853 ; Sandford’s Genealogical 
Hist. p. 442 ; Collins's Peerage, in. 06, 309 ; 
Bigsbys Repton, pp. xii, 103, 108, 160, where 
the younger Sir John’s will is printed in full ; 
Statutes of the Collages of Oxford, 1 853 ; Miscall. 
Geuealog. et Herald. 2nd ser. ii. 64 ; Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. xti. 302-3; information kindly 
supplied by the Eev. Albert Watson, formerly 
principal of Brasenose.] A. F. P. 

PORTAL, ABRAHAM (f. 1790), dra- 
matist, was the son of a clergyman, who may 
be identified with Andrew Portal, a member 
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of an ancient family of Huguenot origin, 
■which migrated to England in 1686 fcf. 
Fosteb, Alumni Oxon. 1716-1888 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1 763, p. 447). Andrew Portal matri- 
culated at Oxford from Exeter College in 
1743, became Ticar of St. Helen's, Abingdon, 
in 1750, proceeded If. A. in 1761, and died on 
18 Sept. 1768. The dramatist started in life 
as a cold«mith find jeweller on Ludgate Hill, 
but lost money both in this trade and that 
of bootselling, and finished his career as a 
box-keeper at Drury Lane Theatre. It appears 
from his * Poems 1 that Portal was a close 
friend of Dr. John Langhome [q. v.], the 
translator of Plutarch. Portal s writings 
ineludp : 1. ‘ Olindo and Sophronia : a Tra- 
gedy,’ the story taken from Tasso, two edi- 
tions 1758, London, 8ro. 2. ‘The Indiscreet 
Lorer: a Comedy,' performed at the Hay- 
market for the benefit of the British Lying-in 
Hospital in Brownlow {street; dedicated to 
thp Duke of Portland; twot litions, London, 
17C8.SVO. Baker remarks of thi« piece that 
‘charity covereth a multitude of failiners.' 
Genest, however, finds two of the characters, 
Old and Young Reynard, ‘excellent.’ To the 
printed copies is appended a list of ‘ errata,’ 
in which the reader is requested to substitute 
polite periphrases for coarse expressions in 
the text. 3. ‘Songs, Duets, and Finale, 1 from 
Portal’s comic opera 1 The Cady of Bagdad/ 
London, 1778, 8vo. The opera, which wa3 
given at Drury Lane on 19 Feb. 1778, was 
not printed. 4. ‘ Poems,’ 1781, 8vo. The 
volume includes dedicatory verses to R. B. 
Sheridan, and two bombastic poems, ‘ War : 
an Ode/ and ‘Innocence : a Poetical Essav/ 
which bad previously been issued separately. 
6. * Yortimer, or the True Patriot : a Tra- 
gedy/ London, 1796, 8vo. Among the dra- 
matis personnel are Vortimer's father, Yorti- 
gem, bis mother I{owena,Hengist,andHoTsa. 
Ireland’s 1 Yortigern' had appeared in March 
1795. Neither ‘Yortimer’ nor ‘Olindo and 
Sophroni a * was acted. In the spring of 1 7 96 
Portal seems to have been living in Castle 
Street, Holborn, but the date of his death is 
not known. 

[Baker's Biogr. Dramatics, 1812, 5. 577 ; 
Genest’a Hist, of the Stage, v. 212 ; Portal’s 
Works in Brit. Mas. Library.] T. S. 

PORTAL, Sib GERALD HERBERT 
(1858-1894), diplomatist, second son of Mel- 
ville Portal of Laverstoke, Hampshire, and 
Lady Charlotte Mary Elliot, daughter of the 
second Earl of Minto, was born at Laverstoke 
on 18 March 1858, and educated at Eton, 
where he played in the school cricket team. 
He entered the diplomatic service on 12 July 
1879, and, after the usual period of proba- 


tion in the foreign office, was sent to Rome 
on 29 June 1880. He became third secre- 
tary of legation on 22 July 1881. 

tn. June 1882 Portal had the good fortune 
to be temporarily attached to the consulate- 
general at Cairo, at a critical period iu the 
history of British relations with Egypt. He 
was present at the bombardment or Alex- 
andria, and for bis services on that occasion 
received a medal with clasp and the khedive's 
star. He became a favourite with Sir Eve- 
lyn Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer), the 
British representative, and in April 1884 was 
confirmed as third secretary at Cairo. On 

1 April 1885 he was promoted second secre- 
tary. For some weeks in the summers of 
1886 and 1887 he took charge of the resi- 
dency during Lord Cromer's absence, and con- 
ducted its affairs with credit. 

On 17 Oct. 1887 Portal was ordered to 
attempt a reconciliation between the king of 
A bysrinia and the Italian government. On 
21 Oct. ho left for Massowah. To succeed in 
such a mission was almost impossible, but 
he made every effort, and showed rare judg- 
ment and coolness in travelling through a 
disturbed country. He relumed on 31 Dec., 
without effecting bis purpose, but with a 
considerably enhanced reputation. He was 
made C.B., and in ‘My Mission to Abys- 
sinia’ (1888) he gave an account of the 
expedition. 

Returning to liis duties at tlie Cairo agency, 
Portal was charge d’affaires in the autumn 
of 1888. From 30 April to 14 Nov. 1889 he 
acted as consul-general at Zanzibar, and on 

10 March 1891 was permanently appointed 
to the agency there, under the scheme of 
the British protectorate, which was then 
inaugurated. To these duties he added those 
of consul-general for German East Africa on 

2 June 1891, and for the British sphere on 

11 Feb. 1892. _ He vigorously entered upon 
the duties of his new post, and reformed the 
administration. He was made K.C.M.G. on 
4 Aug. 1892, 

_ On 10 Dee. 1892 Portal was directed to 
visit Uganda, and to report whether that 
part of Africa should be retained by the 
British or evacuated. The journey was at- 
tendedbygreat difficulty and hardship. In the 
course of it Portal lost, on 27 May 1893, his 
elder brother, Gapt. Melville Raymond Portal 
(4. 1856), North Lancashire regiment, who 
was with him as chief military officer. Portal 
arrived at the coast again on 21 Oct. 1893, 
and reached London in November. He had 
sent in his reports on the country, and had 
completed the greater part of a hook relating 
his experiences, when he was struck down by 
fever, the result of his hardships, and died 
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at 5 b Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, Lon- 
don, on 26 Jan. 3894. His look on ' The Bri- 
tish Mission to Uganda’ -was published a 
few months later. His recommendation that 
Uganda should be retained by the British 
government was-ultimatcly adopted. 

Portal was a man of handsome presence 
and athletic mould, and possessed tact, firm- 
ness, and daring. lie married, on 1 Feb. 
1890, Lady Alice Josephine Bertie, daughter 
of the seventh Earl of Abingdon. 

[Times, 28 Jan. 1894; Foreign Office List, 
1S93; Memoir prefixed to British. Mission to 
Uganda.] C. A. H. 

PORTEN", Sib STANIER (d. 1789), go- 
vernment official, was the only son of James 
Porten, merchant of London, of Iluguenot 
descent, who lived in an old red-brick house 
adjoining Putney Bridge, which he was 
obliged, through his failure in business, to 
vacate at Christmas 1748. The son entered 
the diplomatic service, and for some years 
before 1760 he was British resident at the 
court of Naples. He was transferred in April 
1700 to the post of consul at Madrid ( Gent . 
Mag. 1700, p. 203 ; Clahe, Letters on Spain, 
pp. 346-54). In Jnly 1766 he was appointed 
secretary to the extraordinary embassy of 
Lord Rockford to the court of France ( Home 
Office Papers, 1766-9, p. 435 ; Hist. MSS. 
Comm.. 3rd Rep. App. p. 1SS). Several reports 
were made by Porten in 176G-7 on the terms 
‘ of liquidating the Canada paper in Prance ’ 
(it>. pp. 130-9 ; Home Office Papers, 17CC-9, 
p. 176). Porten was appointed in November 
1768 as under-secretary to Lord Rockford, 
then secretary of state for the northern de- 
partment, and in December 1770 he followed 
that nobleman to the southern branch (ib. 
1766-69), remaining under-secretary until 
1782. lie was knighted on 5 June 1772, 
appointed keeper of the state papers at 
"Whitehall in 1774, and from 1782 until 
November 1786 was a. commissioner of the 
customs. He was characterised as the ' man 
of business’ in his department, and as pos- 
sessing a gravity of demeanour which was 
exaggerated by his long official residence at 
Naples and Madrid (H aweins, Memoirs, 3824, 
ii. 7-11). After ‘long infirmities and gradual 
decay,’ he died at Kensington Palace on 
7 June 1789. 

Pprten’s youngest sister, Judith, married, 
on 3 June 1786, Edward Gibbon of Buriton, 
Hampshire, and was mother of Edward 
Gibbon, the historian, who spent in iris 
grandfather’s house at Putney the greater 
part of his holidays and the months between 
his mother’s death in 1747 and the break-up 
of that establishment. He was tenderly 


eared for by his eldest aunt, Catherine 
Porten, who, after her father’s ruin, esta- 
blished a boarding-house for "Westminster 
School, in which Gibbon lived, and -which 
roved very successful. She died in April 
786. The third sister married Mr. Darrel 
of Richmond in Surrey. 

Gibbon wrote on 24 May 1774 that Porten 
was ‘ seriously in love ’ with Miss W., ‘ an 
agreeable woman,’ and that he was ‘ seriously 
uneasy tliatkis precarious situation precludes 
him Irom happiness. We shall soon see 
which will get the better, love or reason. I 
bet three to two on love.’ Gibbon’s prophecy 
proved correct. The lady's name was Miss 
Mary Wibault of Titchfield Street, London, 
and the marriage took place at the close of 
that year (Gent. Mag. 1774, p. 598). They 
had two surviving children : a son, Stanier 
James Porten, B.A., of Brosenose College, 
Oxford, 1801, and rector of Charlwood, 
Surrey, who died in November 1864; and a 
daughter Charlotte, who married, on 7 Peb. 
1798, the Rev. Ilenry Wise, rector of Chari- 
wood. At Porten’s death, the widow, a 
very lively woman, who long survived him, 
was left with a moderate pension for her 
subsistence. C4ibbon thereupon proposed 
adopting the eldest child, Charlotte, ‘ a most 
amiable, sensible young creature,’ and re- 
warding f her care and tenderness with a 
decent fortune;’ but the mother would not, 
at that time, listen to the proposition. By 
his will, dated 1 Oct. 1791, Gibbon left his 
money to these two children, his nearest 
relatives on his mother's side. 

Numerous letters to and from Porten are 
in the Marquis of Abergavenny’s manu- 
scripts (Hist, MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. App. 
it. vi.), and in the official papers of Lord 
3 ran tn am, Sir Robert Gunning, and others, 
at the British Museum. Arckdeacou Cose, 
in the preface to his * Memoiis of the Kings 
of Spam of the nouse of Bourbon, 1700- 
1788 ’ (1813 ed, pp. xviii-xix), acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to the papers of 
Porten. 

A picture of the Porten family, painted 
by Hogarth and the property of the Rev. 
Thomas Bumingliam, was on view at the 
exhibition of the old masters in 1888. Stanier 
Porten was depicted as handing a letter to 
his father (Catalogue, p. 18), 

[Sent. Mag. 1776 p. 650, 1782 p. 207, 1780 
pt. i, p. 677, 1798 pt. i. p. 169; Townsend’s 
Knights from 1780, p. 47; Chatham Corre- 
spondence, ii, 31-40; Miscall, "Works of Gibbon 
(1814), i. 24, 33-4, 36-8, 296, 316, 426, ii. 126, 
132, 892-3, 429-30; Old Houses of Putney, 
p. 11 ; Nichols’s llluetr. of Lit. i, 162; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon.] W. P. 0, 
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PORTEOUS. [See also Porteus.] 

PORTEOUS, JOH27 (d. 1728), captain of 
the Edinburgh city guard, was the sou of 
Stephen Porteous, a tailor in the Canongate, 
Edinburgh, and was bred to his father's 
business 5 but his unsteady habits and vio- 
lent temper led to serious quarrels with 
his parents, and he enlisted in the army. 
After serving for some time in Holland 
he returned home, and ultimately obtained, 
or assumed, the management of his father's 
business, treating his father so badly that 
be was reduced to pov erf y, and had to become 
an inmate of Trinity Ilospital, 

On account of his military experience, 
Porteons in 1715 was employed to trainthecity 
guard to assist in the defence of the city in 
view of the expected rising ; and as he lind 
married a young woman who had previously 
heen hous’eleepcr to the provost of the city, 
he was, thiough the pro* o-t's influence, subse- 
quently promoted to be captain of the force. 
Hr. Alexander Carlyle of Im eresk mentions 
‘ his skill in manly exercises, paiticularly the 
golf* ( Autobiography , p. 35) ; and in April 
1721 he played a match at golf for twenty 

S as -v ith an Edinburgh gentleman on 
links (Chambers, Domestic Annals 
of Scotland, in, 568) The stories of his 
licentious adventures, his profanity, and his 
inconsiderate severities aro probably exag- 
gerated. Dr. Carlyle, however, states that 
his admission (through his skill in athletics) 
to ' the companionship of his superiors 1 
‘ elated his mind, and added insolence to his 
native roughness, so thnt he was hated 
and feared by the mob of Edinburgh 1 ( Auto- 
biography , p. 35). This mutual ill-will no 
doubt in part explains the tragic incidents 
that occurred in connection witn the execu- 
tion, 14 April 1706, of Andrew Wilson, an 
Edinburgh merchant, who, in retaliation for 
the severe measures put in force by the 
government against smuggling, had," with 
the assistance of a youth named Robertson, 
robbed the custom-house of Pittenweem. 
The sympathy of the bulk of the Edinburgh 
citizens was with the smugglers ; and the 
remarkable feat of Wilson in accomplishing 
the escape of his companion, Iw seizing three 
of the keepers as he and his fellow-prisoner 
were leaving the Tolbootk church, excited 
general admiration, A rumour arose that 
an attempt would be made to rescue Wilson 
on the scaffold, and on this account unusual 
precautions were token. A a the corpse of 
Wilson was being cut down, the mob 
* threw, as usual, some dirt and stones, which 
falling among the city guard, Captain Por- 
teous fired, and ordered his men to fire, 


whereupon 20 persons were wounded, C or 7 
killed, one shot through the head at a win- 
dow up two pair 01 stairs ’ (account in 
Gent. Mag. 1736, p. 230). Dr. Alexander 
CaTlvle, who was a spectator from an upper 
window, affirms that ‘ there, was no attempt 
to break through the guard and cut down 
the prisoner,’ and that it was * generally 
snid that there was very little, if any, more 
violence than had usually happened on such 
occasions ’ (Autobiography, p. 37). 

Porteous was subsequently apprehended 
and brought to trial. In his indictment it 
was charged that he had fired himself, and 
that when, on ordering his men to fire, 
he saw them hold their pieces so as to 
1 fire over the heads of the multitude, he 
I called out to them to 'level their pieces 
and be damned to them,’ or words to that 
effect. This accusation was supported by a 
large number of witnesses, and is corrobo- 
rated bv Dr. Alexander Carlyle, who states 
that when ‘ the soldiers [city guard] showed 
reluctance ’ to fire, lie saw Porteous ' turn to 
them with threateninggesture and an inflamed 
countenance ’ (ib.) The defence of Porteous 
was that he did not fire himself, hut that 
several of his men, without orders from him, 
‘unfortunately fired upon the multitude.’ 
On being found guilty and sentenced to 
death, he presented a petition to thB govern- 
ment for pardon, in which lie repeated the 
plea urged in his defence. _ When a reprieve 
was sent the indignation of the com- 
munity was roused to a high pitch, and cer- 
tain unknown persons resolved that he should 
not escape the doom passed upon him. About 
ten o’clock on the night of 7 Sept, a body 
of men in disguise entered the city, seized 
all the firearms, battle-axes, and drums be- 
longing to the city guard, and locked and 
secured all the city gates. They then pro- 
ceeded to the prison, and, after attempting 
in vain to break down the door, set fire to 
it and burnt it out. On entering the prison 
they compelled the under-warden to open 
the double locks of the apartment where 
Porteous was confined, and, hurrying him 
away, proceeded with lighted torches to the 
place where the gallows was usually erected. 
Having procured a rope from a shop which 
they opened, they threw one end 01 it over 
a signpost about twenty feet high, belonging 
to a dyer, ‘ They then pulled him up in 
the dress in which they found him — viz. a 
nightgown and cap, He having his hands 
loose, fixed them betwixt his neck and the 
rope, whereupon one with a battle-axe struck 
towards the hands. They then let him 
down, and [he] having on two shirts, they 
wrapped one of them about his face, and 
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held liis arms with his night-gown ; they 
pulled him up again, where he hung ne\t 
morning till daylight’ (Method taken by 
the Mob, London, 1736). . Notwithstand- 
ing the most rigorous investigation, no clue 
was ever found to the perpetrators of the 
murder. Several persons were seized and im- 
prisoned on suspicion ; hut of these only two 
— one of them a coachman to the Countess 
of Wemyss, who was in a state of hopeless 
intoxication when he followed the mob — 
were brought to trial, and they were found 
not guilty. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe was 
accustomed to express full belief in state- 
ments made to him by ‘ very old persons ' 
that several of high rank were concerned in 
tke affair, many of them disguised as women 
(Wilsojt, Memorials of Edinburgh, ed. 1891, 
i. 144) ; and Horne Tooke, in defending him- 
self before Lord Mansfield in 1777, signifi- 
cantly asserted that ‘ at this moment there 
are people of reputation, living in credit, 
making fortunes under the crown, who were 
concerned in that very fact’ (ib.) 

The outrage led to the introduction of a 
bill in the House of Lords for the punish- 
ment of the provost of Edinburgh, the exac- | 
tion of a fine from the city, the removal of , 
the Notherbow Port — in token of the level- \ 
ling of its defences as a rebellious city — 
and the abolition of the city guard ; but, as 
modified by the House of Commons, the 
hill merely disqualified the provost from 
holding any other office throughout the em- 
pire, and levied a fine of 2,0001. on the 
city for the widow of Porteous. Another 
act was also passed denouncing the murderers 
of Porteous, oflering_ rewards for their cap- 
ture, and threatening punishment to all 
who aided or harboured them. It was 
further decreed that this proclamation should 
be read from every pulpit in Scotland on the 
first Sunday of each month for a year. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Alexander Carlyle, one half 
of the clergy declined to read the proclama- 
tion (Autobiography, p. 41) ; but the idea of 
inflicting a fine on them for the neglect was 
dropped. Porteous is described as having 
been * of the middle size, broad-shouldered, 
strong-limbed, short-necked, his face a little 
pitted with the smnll-pox, and round j his 
looks mild and gentle, his face having 
nothing of the fierce and brutal; his eyes 
languid, not quick and sprightly, and his 
complexion upon the brown ’ (Life and 
Death of Captain Porteous, p. 7). 

The plot of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Heart of 
Midlothian ’ turns upon the incidents of the 
Porteous riot, and many interesting particu- 
lars were collected by Scott in his notes to 
that novel. 


[Information for her Majesty’s Advocate, &c„ 
with a full and particular Account of the 
Method taken by the Mob, bee., London, 1736; 
Account of the Cruel Maesicre committed by 
1 Captain John Porteous, 1736; Genuine Trial of 
Captain John Porteous, London, 1736 ; Life and 
1 Death of Captain John Porteous, with an Ac- 
I count of the two Sills as they were reasoned on 
in both Houses of Parliament, and the Speeches 
I of the Great Men on both, London, 1737 ; Copy 
of the Porteous Soli sent to the Ministers of Scot- 
land to be read from the Pulpits of each of 
them, 1733. These and various other pamphlets 
on the Porteous occurrences are bound together 
in two volumes in the libraiyof the British Mu- 
seum. Gent. Mag. for 1786 and 1737, passim ; 
Mahon’s History of England; State Trials, vol. 
xvii. ; Criminal Trials illustrative of Scott's 
novel, ‘TheHeartof Midlothan;' Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle's Autobiography; Memoirs of Duncan 
Porbes of Culloden ; Wilson's Memorials of 
Edinburgh.] T. P. H. 

PORTEOUS, WILLIAM (1735-1812), 
Scottish divine, was the son of James Por- 
teous, minister of Monivaird, Perthshire, by 
his wife, MaijoryFaichney. He was bom at 
Monivaird in 1735, and educated for the 
ministry. Receiving a license from the pres- 
bytery of Auchterarder on 13 Sept. 1767, he 
was presented by Lady Mary Cunninghame 
to the parish of Whitburn, Linlithgowshire, 
in November 1769, He was transferred on 
27 April 1770 to the ministry of the Wynd 
Church, Glasgow. A man of strong character 
and an able preacher, he filled this important 
postwitlisuccess. His congregationincreased 
so rapidly that he had to abandon the parish 
church, which had been rebuilt in 1704, for 
the new St. George’s Church in 1807. Por- 
teous took a leading part for many years in 
the proceedings of the Glasgow' presbytery, 
and of the church in the west generally. 
Strongly orthodox in his viewrs, he resisted 
the smallest innovations. He defended his 
position with his pen, and did not Bpare his 
adversaries. He resolutely opposed the intro- 
duction of organs in 1807-8 (cf. The Organ 
Question: Statements by Dr. Ritchie andDr. 
Porteous, for and against the use of the Organ 
in Public Worship, in the Proceedings of the 
Presbytery of Glasgow, 1807-8, with an 
introductory notice by Robert S. Candlish, 
Edinburgh, 1866), His attack on the asso- 
ciate synod, in his ‘New Light examined,’ 
provoked the withering sarcasm of James 
Peddie’s ‘ Defence.’ In the general assembly 
he took no prominent position. In Novem- 
ber 1784 he was granted the degree of D.D. 
by Princetown College, New Jersey. He died 
on 12 Jan. 1812. 

He married first, 26 June 1760, Grizel 
Lindsay (d. 1774), by whom he had two 
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bom, James and George, and a daughter 
Elizabeth, afterwards -wife of Eobert Speare, 
merchant, of Glasgow. On 8 Aug. 1765 
Porteous married Marion, daughter of the 
Rev. Charles Moore of Stirling. She died, 
without is'Ue, on 4 March 1817. 

[Hew Scott's Fa'-ti Ec.len.e Scot icanae ; deland’s 
Annals of Glasgow, 1817; Storys Church of 
Scotland Past and Present ; Candlish's Preface 
to The Organ Question, &c.j E. G. H. 

POUTER. ANNA MARIA (1780-1882), 
novelist, horn at Durham in 1780 after her 
father’s death, was the younger sister of 
Jane Porter [q v.l, and oi Sir Robert Ker 
Porter [q. v.], m whose memoir an account of 
the family is given. Educated at Edinburgh 
with her si=tfer Jane, she not only shared the 
latter's studious tastes, hut was attracted by 
music and art She resolved, like Jane, to 
devote herself to hternture. and at thirteen 
years of age began a senes of ‘ Artless Tales,’ 
which Was completed in two anonymous vo- 
lumes in 1795. Other tales, entitled ‘ Walsh 
Colville’ and ‘Octavos' (3 vols.), appeared 
anonymously in 1797 and 1798 respectively. 
After settling with her family in London 
before 1808, she attempted diamatic com- 
position, and in May 1803 the ‘ Fair Fugi- 
tives,’ a musical entertainment, was acted at 
Co vent Garden, with nrn=ic by Dr. Busby. 
It met with no success, and uas not printed 
(IUkeb, liiogr. Draaiatica, ii. 211 5 Gcnxst, 
Hist, nf the Stage, vii. 586). 

In 1807, when she was living with her 
mother and sister in a cottageat Esher, Surrey, 
shepublished her chief work, and the first to 
which sheputhername, 1 The Hungarian Bro- 
thers. 1 It is a novel m three volumes, dealing 
with the French revolutionary war. She 
feared that her heroes might be viewed as 
women masquerading as men (cf. Addit. MS. 
18204, f. 150), and subsequently excused the 
admiration of ‘ martial glory,’ of which the 
book is fall, on the score of* her youth (pref. 
1831). But the vivacity and enthusiasm oi 
the writer atone for most of the book’s de- 
fects. It was populur at home and abroad. 
General Moreau placed it in his travelling 
library, and in 1818 it was translated into 
French. Later English editions are dated 
1803, 1831, 1847, 1656, and 1872. 

In 1809 appeared * Don Sebastian, or the 
Ilonse of Braganza,’ a novel in four volumes. 
A second edition, in three volumes, soon fol- 
lowed, and the latest edition came out in 
1855. It lacks the verve of its predecessor. 
Among others of her novels, ‘ The Knight of 
St. John,’ a romance in three volumes, pub- 
lished in 1817, was the last book read aloud 
by Prince Leopold to Princess Charlotte the 


day before her death [see Chaelotte Au- 
gusta], 

In May 1832 the sisters, who had removed 
from Esher to London on _ their mother’s 
death in 1881, visited their brother, Dr. 
William Ogilvie Porter, at Bristol. Anna 
was seized with typhus fever there, and died 
on 21 Sept, 1832, at the house of Mtb. Colo- 
nel Booth, Montpellier, near Bristol. She 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Paul’s 
Church m that city. 

Jana Porter said of Anna that ‘ the quick- 
ness of her perceptions gave her almost an 
intuitive knowledge of everything she wished 
toleam.’ S.C. Hall described her as a blonde, 
handsome and gay, and dubbed her 1 L' Al- 
legro, ’in contrast to Jane, a brunette, whom 
he named ‘II Penseroso’ ( Retrospect cf a 
Long Life, ii. 148-5). 

Her portrait was engraved by Woolnoth 
from a drawing by Ilarlowe, and is repro- 
duced in J erdan’s ‘ National Portrait Gallery,' 
vol. v. Her brother Robert, when design- 
ing an altar-piece which be presented ta 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, made a study 
of her for nope. 

Anna Maria Porter wrote, besides the 
works noticed : 1. ‘Tales of Pity.’ 2. ‘The 
Lake of Killamey,’ S vols. 1804 ; tke last 
edition, 1856, was entitled ‘Rose de Bla- 
quifere.’ 8. ‘ A Soldier’s Friendship.’ 4. ‘ A 
Soldier’s Love,’ 2 vols. 1805. 6. ‘Ballads 
and Romances and Other Poems,’ 1811. 
6. ‘ The Recluse of Norway,’ 4 vols. 1814 ; 
last edit. 1852. 7. ‘ The Fast of St. Magda- 
len,’ 3 vols. 1818, 1819, 1822. 8. ‘The Vil- 
lage of Mariendoipt,’ 4 vols. 1821. 0. ‘ Roche 
Blanche, or the Hunter of the Pyrenees,’ 
S vols, 1822. 10. ‘Honor O'Hara,’ 8 vols. 
1626. 11. ‘Coming Out,’ 2 vols. 1828. 

12. ‘ The. Barony,’ 8 vols. 1880. She con- 
tributed in 1826 three stories, ‘ Glenowan,’ 
‘Lord Ilowth,’ and ‘Jeanie Holliday,’ to 
‘ Tales round a Winter's Hearth,’ and in 1828 
n poem to S. 0. Hall’s ‘Amulet.’ Nearly 
all her books were translated into French, 
and some were published in America. 

[ElwoocVs Literary Ladies of England, ii. 276- 
803 ; Jerdan’e National Portrait Gallery, vol. v,j 
Allibone’s Diet, of English Lit. ii. 1780.] 

E.L. 

PORTER* Sib CHARLES (d. 1696), 
Irish lord chancellor, was a son of Edmund 
Porter, prebendary of Norwich. According 
to Roger North, who professed to speak en- 
tirely from, his own knowledge or ‘from 
Porter’s own month in very serious conver- 
sation,’ he was engaged in the London riots 
in April 1648, being then an apprentice in 
the city. He escaped on board a Yarmouth 
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lioat to Holland, whore he trailed a pike as a 
common soldier, and was in several actions. 
He kept an eating-house ; bat his cavalier 
customers generally forgot to pay, and he 
made his wav back to England. ' Being a 
genteel youtt, he was taken in among the 
chancery clerks.’ He was admitted at the 
Middle Temple on 25 Oct. 1656, and called 
to the bar inl6G0. Porter was immoderately 
addicted both to wine and women, bat was 
nevertheless industrious, quick, and well ac- 
quainted with all the forms of the court, and 
his 1 speech was prompt and articulate.’ He 
began with drawing pleas, then practised at 
the bar, and soon had a great deal of business. 
Lord-keeper Guilford took notice of him : hut 
his good fortune had a hard struggle with his 
dissipated habits, and he was always in debt. 

On 7 and 30 March 1668-9 Pepys had 
interviews with Porter, who was acting as 
counsel for ceitain creditors of the navy. 
The ‘ State Trials ’ give full details as to h'is 
part in the violent contentions between the 
t wo houses in Shirley v.Fagg and other cases. 
In 1675 he was junior counsel with Peck, 
Pemberton, and Sir John Churchill [q. v.j 
for Sir Nicholas Crispe against Mr. Dal- 
mahoy, M.P., when the case was argued at 
the bar of the lords. The House of Commons 
resented Dalmahoy’s trial hv the lords as a 
breach of their privileges, and ordered all the 
parties into the custody of the sergeant-at- 
arms, while the House of Lords granted them 
a protection against all arrest. Porter was 
seized in the middle of an argument. He 
managed to read out the lords’ protection 
audibly, but was nevertheless lodged in the 
Tower on 4 June ; the imprisonment was put 
an end to by a prorogat ion five days later. 
So far ns Porter was concerned, the chief 
result of the dispute was to bring him into 
prominent notice, and he was knighted soon 
afterwards. 

Porter spent money as fast ns lie made it j 
and at the accession of James II he was 
known to be a needy man. 1 His character,’ 
says North, ‘ for fidelity, loyalty, and face- 
tious conversation were without exception. 
He had the good fortune to be loved by 
everybody.’ It was hoped that he would 
prove a useful tool 5 and he was appointed 
lord chancellor of Ireland on 22 March 1686, 
displacing the primate Michael Boyle [q. v.j 
Tha lord-lieutenant Clarendon did Ubt like 
the change. He warned Porter that he would 
make no fortune in Ireland ; for the salary was 
only 1,00CW, a year, and it turned out that 
other sources of income scarcely yielded 4001. 
Porter took the oaths on 16 April, dined with 
the lord lieutenant, and was careful to show 
himself in friendly companionship with his 
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aged predecessor, ne told every one he met 
that the king had resolved not to have the 
acts of settlement shaken, and that he knew 
nothing of any intention to remodel the judi- 
cial bench ; hut Clarendon was better in- 
formed. The first patent sealed by Porter 
was one for Colonel William Legge, Lord 
Dartmouth’s brother, as governor of Kinsale, 

In May 1686 Porter’s salary was increased 
to 1,5001., and that was the last mark of 
favour he received from James II. He ad- 
vocated a commission of grace to confirm de- 
fective titles, and the raising of a revenue m 
this way while adding to the general security. 
Tyrconnel’s policy was entirely different ; he 
accused Porter of taking bribes from the 
whigs, and Justin MacCarthy [q. v.] fixed 
the sum at 10,0001. The charge. Clarendon 
wrote on 1 May, was as true as if he had 
been said to have taken the money from the 
Grand Turk. The struggle went on for the 
rest of the year, Porter, Chief-justice Keat- 
ing, and fciir John. Temple, the Bolieitor- 
geueral, contending for modeiate courses, 
while Tyrconnel, Nugent, and Sir Richard 
N agle [q. v.l combined to secure the supremacy 
of the king’s religion. On 4 Jan. 1686-7 Cla- 
rendon dined n ith Porter, and within a weak 
they both received their letters of recall. 
Porter was generally regretted in Ireland, and 
on reaching London he sought an interview 
with James, which was very unwillingly 
granted. He asked what he had done to 
deserve removal, and the king said it was 
his own fault. Further audience was re- 
fused, and no information was ever given of 
the reasons for his _ dismissal. Porter re- 
turned to his practice at the English bar, 
and on 18 Jan. 16S8-9 Clarendon notes that 
he was ‘ at the Temple with Mr. Roger North 
and Sir Charles Porter, who are the only 
two honest lawyers I have met with.’ 

Porter was known as an active adherent 
of William as early as December 1088 (Siat. 
MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. App. vii.) lie re- 
turned to Ireland in December 1690, and 
was sworn in lord chancellor and lord justioe, 
with Coningsby as a colleague in the latter 
office In October 1691 he signed the articles 
of Limerick in the court there, and these 
were enrolled in chancery on 24 Feb. 1691-2. 
Like "William, he Was in favour of keeping 
faith with the Irish. In 1692 Porter attended 
Sidney, the lord lieutenant, when he went to 
opon parliament. At the beginning of the 
session, on 10 Oct., he made a short speech 
in answer to that of Sir Richard Levinge 
[q. v.], the speaker. On 8 Nov. Porter spoke 
again, at Sidney’s request, against the claim 
of the Irish House of Commons to originate 
money-bills, contrary to Poynings’s act and 
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1 0 the practice of two centuries, On. Sidney’s 
departure, in July 1693, Porter again became 
a lord justice, but for less than a month, 
Having been dismissed by James because he 
■was a protestant, he was now threatened with 
vengeance because he was not protestant 
enough. Articles of impeachment were ex- 
hibited against him in the English House of 
Commons by Richard Coote, earl of Bella- 
mont [q. v.], himself an Irish protestant ; but 
the matter soon dropped. Lord Capel also 
urged the king to remove Porter; hut "Wil- 
liam refused, and Porter continued to lead the 
more tolerant party. 

On SO Sept. 1696 Colonel Ponsonby pre- 
sented articles to the Irish House of Com- 
mons, in which Porter was accused of favour- 
ing papists and refusing to discharge magi- 
strates 'who have imbrued their hands w 
protestant blood,’ of corruption in his office, 
and of various irregularities. On 26 Oct. 
Porter was heard in person, a chair being 
»et for him within the bar of the House of 
Commons. The speech is unfortun ately lost ; 
but the house voted his explanation satisfac- 
tory by 121 to 77. Thatnignthe overtook the 
carriage of his enemy, Speaker Rochfort [see 
Rocheokt, Robert], uv a narrow lane. 
Porter’s coachman tried to pass the other j 
but Rochfort lost his temper, produced the 
mace, and declared that he would not be 
driven. Porter complained to the lords that 
his servant had been assaulted and himself 
insulted, and a communication was made to 
the other house. The commons declared that 
the whole thing was pure accident, and the 
matter dropped. There were no street lamps 
in Dublin until after the act 9 Will. HI, 
cap. 17, was passed. 

Capel died in May 1698, and Porter was 
electedlordjustice by thecouncil immediately 
afterwards. Lord Dartmouth arrived in Dub- 
lin the night after Capel died, and found the 
whole town ‘ mad with joy ’(note to Burnet, 
ii. 159). Porter remained a lord justice until 
his sudden death, from apoplexy, at his 
own house in Chancery Lane, Dublin, on 
8 Dec. 1692. He died insolvent, or veiy 
nearlv so. 

Whigs and tories formed different esti- 
mates of Porter. Lord Somers, on the part 
of the whigs (»i.), wrote to Shrewsbury after 
Porter’s death that it was 1 a great good for- 
tune to the king’s affairs in Ireland to be rid 
of a man who had formed so troublesome a 
party in that kingdom.’ Dartmouth thought 
him a wise man, not actuated, as Burnet said, 
bv ‘a toiy humour,’ but bent upon uniting 
all protestants without distinction of party, 
And his friend Roger North says ' he had 
that magnanimity and command, of himself 


that no surprise or affliction, by arrest or 
otherwise, could be discerned either in his 
countenance or society, which is very ex- 
emplary ; and in cases of the persecuting 
kind, as injustices and the malice of powers, 
heroical in perfection.’ 

[Le Neve's Fasti Ecclesias Anglican ae ; Claren- 
don and Rochester Correspondence, ed. Singer; 
Howell’s State Trials, vol. vi. ; Roger North's 
Life of Guilford; Pepys’s Diary, ed. Mynors 
Bright ; Burnet's Hist, of his Own Time, ed. 
1823; Liber Munernm Publieorum Hibernia, 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities ; O’Flanagan’s Lives 
of the Irish Chancellors; Oliver Burke's Hist, 
of the Irish Chancellors ; Froude’s English in 
Ireland, vol. i. ; Macaulay’s Hist, of England.] 

R. B-x. 

PORTER, ENDYMION (1587-1648), 
royalist, descended from William Porter, ser- 

f e ant-at-arms to Henry VH, was the son of 
Idmund Porter of Aston-sub-Edge, Glouces- 
tershire, by his cousin Angela, daughter of 
Giles Porter of Mickletonin the same county. 
Giles Porter married Juana de Figueroa y 
Mont Salve, said to have been a rolative of 
the Count of Fevia, who was Spanish am- 
bassador in England at the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign. On Lord Nottingham’s 
mission to Spain in 1005, Giles Porter was 
employed ns interpreter (B dree, Commoners, 
iii. 677 ; W’inwood, Memorials, ii. 76). En- 
dymion Porter was brought up in Spain, and 
was sometime a page in the household of 
Olivares (Wixson, Life of James I, p. 226 ; 
Clarendon, Rebellion, iv. 28). On his re- 
turn to England he entered the service of 
Edward Villiers, and passed thence into that 
of his brother, then Marquis of Buckingham. 
Through Buckingham's influence he obtained 
thepost of groom of the bedchamber to Prince 
Charles, which he continued to hold after the 
accession of Charles to the throne (Gardiner, 
Hist, of England, iv. 870). On 20 Nov. 1619 
the manor of Aston-sub-Edge was conveyed 
to Porter by his cousin Richard Catesby (note 
communicated by Mr. S. G. Hamilton). 
About the same time, or in 1620, he married 
Olivia, daughter of JohnBoteler (afterwards 
Lord Boteler of Bramfield) and of Elizabeth 
Villiers, sister of Buckingham. 

Porter’s knowledge or Spain and of the 
Spanish language opened his way to diplo- 
matic employments. Buckingham usednim 
to conduct his Spanish correspondence, and 
in October 1622 he was sent to Spain to 
carry the demand for Spanish aid in the 
recovery of the Palatinate, and to prepare 
the way for the intended journey of Prince 
Charles. In December be returned with the 
amended marriage articles, and with a secret 
message accepting the intended visit from 
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the prince (Gardiner, Hist, of England, iv. 
S70, 374, 383, 898). Porter accompanied 
Prince Charles and Buckingham to Spain in 
1623, and sometimes acted as their inter- 
preter. His letters to his wife contain an 
interesting account of their reception (Fon- 
blanote, Lives of the Lords Strangford, p. 
29; Nichols, Progrenei of James I, iv. 808, 
818, 912). In 1026, when the Eml of Bristol 
attacked Buckingham's conduct of the mar- 
riage negotiations, he involved Portei in his 
charges (Gabdixeb, vi. 90 ; Hardtoicke State 
Papers, 501). Porter was again sent to 
Spain in 1628 to proposenegotiationsfor peace 
between that country and. England (zb. vi. 
083, 873 ; J Report on the MSS. of Mr. Shrine, 
pp. 160-60; Fonulanqtte, p. 61). In 1634 
he was employed on a mission to the Cardinal 
Infante Ferdinand of Spain, then governor 
of the Low Countries, which ended in nothing 
but a dispute about questions of etiquette (ib. 
p. 69 ; Cal. State Papers, 1034-5, p. 461). 
Charles also commissioned him in October 
1639 to warn Cardenas of the danger of the 
Spanish fleet at Dover nnd the king’s in- 
ability to protect it from the Dutch (Gardi- 
ner, ix. 66 ; FoNDLANtttrn, p. 67). 

Porter's rewards more than kept pace with 
his services. In May 1626 he was given a 
pension of 500A ft year as groom of the bed- 
chamber, which was converted three years 
later into an annuity of the same amount 
for himself and his wife. On 9 July 1628 
he was granted the office of collector of the 
fines in the StaT-chamher, estimated to bo 
worth 760 1. a year (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
1625-6 p. 23, 1628-9 pp. 199, 219). In ad- 
dition to this, he purchased the post of sur- 
veyor of the petty customs in the port of 
London, and had an interest in the soap 
monopoly. He also frequently obtained 
smaller pecuniary favours, such as leases of 
land at low rentals, shares iu debts due to 
tbe king, and he was liberally paid for his 
diplomatic missions (ib. 1636, p. 65 ; Fon- 
nLANQ.UT}, p. 66). He was granted one thou- 
sand acres of land in Lincolnshire which he 
undertook to drain (1032), but the specula- 
tion was not very successful. More profit- 
able, probably, were his trading speculations, 
lie was one of the association of East Indian 
traders, founded by Sir ’William Courten, 
which so seriously diminished the profits of 
the old East India Company, and he had 
shares in other maritime ventures (Bruce, 
Annals of the East India Company, vol. i. ; 
Strafford Letters, ii. 87 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1035, p. 90). The wealth thus ac- 
quired was liberally spent. 

Porter’s memory owes its celebrity chiefly 
to his taste for literature and art. He wrote 


verses himself, and was the friend and patron 
of poets. Some lines, prefixed to Davenant’e 
’ Madagascar,’ and an elegy on Dr. Donne’s 
death, afford specimens of his poetic skill 
which scurcclv justify Itandulph’s unstinted 
praise (‘A Pureneficon to the truly noble 
gentleman Master Badymion Porter, Works , 
ed. Hazlitt, p. 030). Dekber dedicated his 
‘Dream’ to Porter, Gervase Warmstrey his 
‘ England’s Wound and Cure ’ (1628), and 
May his ‘ Antigone ’ (1631) ; Edmund Bolton 
addressed to him his ‘Historical Parallel' 
(1027), and he was one of the eighty-four 
‘Essentials’ in Bolton’s intended ‘Academy 
Royal. 1 Porter's influence with Charles I 
saved Davenant’s play of ' The Wits ’ from 
the excessive evpuigarions of the master of 
the revels. ‘Your goodness,' said Davenant’s 
dedication, ‘ first preserved life in the author, 
then rescued Ms work from a cruel faction.’ 
(Collier, English Dramatic Poetry, i. 484 ; 
DiVENANr, Works, ed. 1673, ii. 106). Dave- 
naut, who addresses Porter as * lom of my 
muse and heart,’ and frequently refers to gifts 
of wine received from him, was poet in ordi- 
nary to the Porter family. Among his works 
there are poems to Olivia Porter, to her son 
George, copies of verse on Endymion’s ill- 
nesses, an 1 address to all poets ’ upon his re- 
covery, and dialogues in verse between Olivia 
and Endymion and Endymion and Arrigo. 
Herrick also was among Porter's friends, and 
appeals to him not to leave the delights of 
the country for the ambition and state of the 
court (‘ The Country Life : an Eclogue or 
Pastoral between Endymion Porter and Ly- 
oidas,’ Herrick, Poems, ed. Hazlitt, i. 196, 
240). Elsewhere lie declares that poets will 
never he wanting so long as there are patrons 
like Porter, 

who dost give 

Not only subject-matter for our wit, 

But also oil of maintenanco to it. 

(ib. p. 40). Porter’s generosity also extended 
to Robert Dover [q.v7j, whose Olympic games 
upon the Cotswold Hills he encouraged by 
‘ giving him some of the king’s old clothes, 
with a hat and feather and ruff, purposely to 
grace him, and consequently the solemnity ’ 
(Wood, Athene s Oxon. iv. 222). 

Porter had also a taste for art ; he bought 
pictures himself, and was ono of the agents 
employed by Charles I in forming his great 
collection. lie procured for Daniel Mytens 
[q. v.l the office of ‘ one of his Majesty’s pic- 
ture-drawers in ordinary ’ (Walpole, Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England, ed. Womum, 
1849, i. 216, 274), Much of the correspon- 
dence with the foreign agents who bought 
pictures and statues for the king in Italy and 
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the Levant passed through, his hands, and he 
was on friendly terms with Rubens, Gen- 
tileschi, and other painters employed by the 
king. He also helped to procure the Earl of 
Arundel pictuns trom Spain {SAixsBtrBr, 
Original Papers relating to Rubens , 1859, pp. 
146, 208, 298, 324, 353). 

During the two Scottish wars Porter was 
in constant attendance on the king. In the 
Long parliament ha represented Droitwicli, 
and was one of the fifty-nine members who 
voted against Stratford's attainder, and were 
posted up as ‘ Straffordians ’ and ‘ traitors ’ 
(RtreHwoETH, iv. 248). In August 1G41 
he accompanied the king on hi3 visit to 
Scotland. AVbafc he witnessed there filled 
hnn with the gloomiest anticipations, and 
he told Nicholas that he feared this island 
•n ould before long be a theatre of distrac- 
tions (Eichulns Papers, i. 40, 45), When 
Charles left Whitehall, Porter still followed 
his master. ‘ Whither we go and what we 
are to do I know not, for I am none of the 
council : my duty and loyalty have taught 
me to follow my" king, and, by the grace of 
God, nothing shall divert me from it’ (FoJT- 
BLiuatiE, p. 75). On 15 Feb. 1642, how- 
ever, the House of Commons voted him ‘ one 
that is conceived to give dangerous counsel,' 
and on 4 Oct. following included him among 
the elev en great delinquents who were to be 
excepted from paidou. In the subsequent 
treaties of peace he was consistently named 
among the exceptions, and on 10 March 1643 
he was disabled from sitting in parliament 
( Commons’ Journals, iL 483, 997 ; Report on 
the Duke of Portlands MSS. i. 98). The 
reasons for this animosity against a man who 
was not a minister of state or a public offi- 
cial were partly the great confidence which 
Charles reposed in Porter, and partly the 
supposition that he was one of the chief in- 
struments in the ‘ popish plot ' against the 
liberties and religion of England. He had 
been the favourite and the agent of Bucking- 
ham. His wife Olivia was a declared catho- 
lic, and has been described as 1 the soul of 
the proselytising movement ’ in the queen's 
court. She had converted her father, Lord 
Boteler, and attempted to convert her kins- 
woman, the Marchioness of Hamilton (Gak- 
dxsteb, viii. 288). A denunciation of the 
supposed plotters, sent to Laud by Sir Wil- 
liam Boswell, the English ambassador in the 
Netherlands, made the following assertions : 
• Master Porter of the King's Bedchamber, 
most addicted to the Popish religion, is a 
bitter enemy of the King. He reveals all 
his greatest secrets to the Pope’s legate; 
although he very rarely meets with him, vet 
his wife meets him so much the oftener, who, 


being informed by her husband, conveys 
secrets to the legate. In all his actions he 
is nothing inferior to Toby Matthew; it 
cannot be uttered how diligently ho watcheth 
on the business. His son3 are secretly in- 
structed in the popish religion ; openly they 
profess the reformed. The eldest is now to 
receive his father’s office under the king 
which shall be. A cardinal’s hat is pro- 
vided for the other if the design succeed 
well’ (Pbtnse, Rome's Master-Piece, 1644, 
p. 23). Wild though these accusations were, 
they gained some credence. What helped 
to make them believed was that Porter was 
undoubtedly implicated in the army plot, 
and was suspected of a share in instigating 
the Irish lebellion. On 1 Oct. 1641 the 
great seal of Scotland had been in his cus- 
tody, and it was asserted that he had used 
it to seal the commission produced by Sir 
Phelirn O'Neill [q. v.] ( The Mystery of Ini- 
quity yet Working, 1643, p. 37 ; Rome’s 
Master-Piece , p. 33; Buddie, Hist, of the 
British Empire, li. 378). The charge was 
probably untrue, but it is noteworthy that 
Porter subsequently assisted Glamorgan in 
the illegitimate affixing of the great seal to 
his commission to treat with the Irisli(l April 
1644). He was not a man to stick at legal 
formalities in anything which would serve 
his master (English Historical Review, ii. 631, 
692). 

In the list of the king’s army in 1642, 
Porter appears as colonel of a regiment of 
foot, but his command was purely nominal, 
and when he made his composition with the 
parliament he could assert that he had never 
borne arms against it (Peacock, Army Lists, 
p. 14). Porter followed the king to Oxford 
and sat in the anti-parliament summoned 
there in December 1643 (Old Parliamentary 
History, xiii. 75). He left England about 
the close of 1645, stayed some time in France, 
and then proceeded to Brussels. ‘ I am in 
so much necessity,’ he wrote to Nicholas in 
January 1647, * that were it not for an Irish 
barber, that was once my servant, I might 
have starved for want of bread. Ha 
hath lent me some monies, which will last 
me a fortnight longer, and then I shall be as 
much subject to misery as I was before. 
Here, In our court, no man looks on me, and 
the Queen thinks I lost my estate rather for 
want of wit than for my loyalty to my 
master ; but, God be thanked, I know my 
own heart and am satisfied in my own con- 
science, and were it to do again I would as 
freely sacrifice all without hopes of reward 
as I have done this ’ ( Nicholas Papers, i. 79). 
La the Netherlands, thanks doubtless to his 
Spanish friends, Porter found it easier to 
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live, and his letters from Brussels are more 
cheerful (Fonblanovl, p. 80 ; Fairfax Cor- 
respondence, iii. 80). On 28 Nov. 1648 lie 
was given leave to come over to England to 
compound for his estate, and did so in the 
following spring. His fine was fixed, on 
21 June 1649, at 2221 10s., the smallness ot 
the sum being probably due to the fact that 
his landed property was encumbered, while 
all his movables had long since been con- 
fiscated {Cal. of Committee for Compounding , 
p. 1804 ; cf. Bring, Cat alogueof Compounders, 
p. 87, ed. 1733). He died a few weeks later, 
and was buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
on 20 Aug. 1649. 

In his will, dated 26 March 1639, Porter 
inserted a tribute to the patron to whom, 
he owed his rise to fortune. ‘ I charge all 
my sons, upon my blessing, that they, leaving 
the like charges to their posterity, do all of 
them observe and respect the children and 
family of my Lord Duke of Buckingham, 
deceased, to whom I owe all the happiness I 
had in the world ’ (Fonblanciue, p. 82 ; Notes 
and Quei ie. s, 3rd ser. ix. 353). 

Olivia Porter survived her husband four- 
teen years ; she died in 1663, and was buried 
at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on 13 Dec. 

Porter's eldest son, George (1622 P-1683), 
and his fourth son, 'Thomas, are separately 
noticed. His second son, Charles (6. 1623), 
was killed at tha battle of Newburn in 1640 
( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1640, p. 231 ; Rush- 
worth, iii. 1288 ). Philip, the third (5. 1028), 
was imprisoned in 1654 for complicity in a 
plot against the Protector {Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1654, p. 274). Otherwise he is only 
heard of as a swashbuckler of the worst 
type ( Middlesex- Records, iii. 210). 

Jame3 Porter, the fifth son (6. 1638), en- 
tered the army after the Restoration, and was 
probably tha captain of that name who held 
commissions in Lord Falkland’s regiment in 
1661, and in the Duke of Buckingham's in 
1672. He was also captain of a volunteer 
troop of horse, raised at the time of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, and was then described as 
Colonel Porter (Charles Dalton', Army 
lasts, i. 20, 120, ii. 16). During the reign 
nf Charles II he wus occasionally employed 
on complimentary missions to France and 
the Netherlands ( Saville Con espondence, p. 
116 1 Secret-service Money of Charles II and 
James II, p. 130). On 8 March 1686-7 he 
was appointed vice-chamberlain of the house- 
hold to James II, haying previously held the 
post of groom of the bedchamber (Luttrell, 
Diary, i.396; Saville Correspondence, p. 167). 
lie has been identified with the Porter who 
held the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
regiment of Colonel Henry FitzJames in the 


Irish army of James II (Jakes D'Altox, 
King James’s Irish Army List, ii. 85). In 
February 1689 James sent Poi ter as envoy to 
Innocent XI (Maophcesoit, Original Papere, 
i. 302 ). On his return he continued to occupy 
the post of chamberlain in the court at St. 
Germains, and furnished materials for a fune- 
ral panegyric on his master ('A Funeral 
Oration on the late King Jame3, composed 
from Memoirs furnished by Mr. Porter, his 
Great Oliamberlaui ; dedicated to the French 
King,’ translated into Engl.sb, 1702). 

A picture, representing Endymion Porter 
and liis family, by Vandyck, was in the pos- 
session of Lord Slrangford. Two other por- 
traits of Porter, by the same artist, are in 
the possession of the Earl of Hardwicke and 
the Earl of Mexborough. The latter was 
No. 31 in the "Vandyck exhibition of 1886. 
Another is in Mr. Fenwick’s collection at 
Middlehill. There is in the National Gallery 
a likeness of Porter, by Dobson, which was 
engraved by Faithorae (Fagan, Catalogue 
of Faitkorne's Works, 1888, p. 54). Another 
portrait by Dobson is in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. A medal, repi esenting Porter, 
was executed by Warm in 1085, the inscrip- 
tion on which states that he was then ‘ set. 
48.’ 

[The best life of Porter is that contained ia 
E. B. de Fonblanque’s Lives of the Lords Strang- 
ford, 1877. A pedigree of the Porter family is 
given by "Waters in The Chesters of Chichele, i. 
144-0. The Domestic State Papers contain a 
large number of letters from Porter to his wife, 
many of which ore printed in full by Fonblanque; 
notes and copies of other letters kindly supplied 
by Mrs. E. B. Townshend.] 0. 1L F. 

PORTER, FRANCIS (d. 1702), Dish 
Franoiscan, a native of co. Meath, joined the 
Franciscans, and passed most of his life at 
Rome. He became professor and lecturer, 
and was ultimately president, of the Irish 
College of St. Isidore in that city. He de- 
scribed himself in 1693 as 1 divine and his- 
torian to his most Serene Majesty of Great 
Britain,' viz. James II. He died in Borne on 
7 April 1702. 

Porter was author of the following very 
rare Latin works: 1. ‘ Securis Evangelica 
ad Hieresis radices posita,ad Congregationem 
Propaganda Fidei,’ Rome, 1674 , 1 editio se- 
cunda novis additionibus aucta et recog- 
nita ; j dedicated to Roger Palmer, lord Oas- 
tlemaine. 2. ‘Palinodia religionis preetensse 
Reformatte,’ &c,, Rome, 1679 ; dedicated to 
Cardinal Cybo. 3. ‘ Compendium Annaliam 
Ecclasiasticarum Regni Hibernise, exhibens 
brevem illius descriptionem et succinctam 
Historiam,’ 1690, 4to;_ dedicated to Alex- 
ander VIII. It contains an epistle to the 
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author, by Francis Echinard, a jesuit, on 
errors in maps of Ireland. Porter lias 
drawn largely on Hasher and Ware. The 
last section of the Appendix contains con- 
temporary history down to the end of 1689, 
with an account of the siege of Derry 
(taken from letters written in May, July, 
and September 16s9), and of the Jacobite 
parliament at Dublin. Porter concludes 
with an invective against Luther, as the au- 
thoT of all the evils of Ireland. 4..‘ Systems 
Decretorum Dogmaticorum . . in quo in- 
superrecensentur pnecipui cujuslibetaeeculi, 
errores, adverri Impugnatores orthodox! ; 
item Recursus et Appellationes hactenus ad 
sedem Apostolicam habitoe, cum notis his- 
toricis et copiosis indicibus,’ Avignon, 1693, 
fol.; dedicated to Cardinal Spada. This 
work is very rare; was unknown to Ware, 
and was wrongly described by Harris in his 
edition of Ware’s Irish writers. 5. * Opus- 
culum contra vulgares quasdam Prophetias 
de Electionum [sic] Summorum Pontifieum, 
S. Malachite . hactenus lalso attributes, 
Gallice primum editum, nunc novis supple- 
ments auctum et in Latinum idioma trans- 
latum : adjuncts celebrium Authorum [sic] 
reflectionibus et judiciis de Abbatis Joachimi 
Vaticiniis, ej usque Spiritu Prophetico,’ 
Rome, 1G9S, fivo. 

[Ware’s Works concerning Ireland, ed. Walter 
Harris, 1761, ii. 292; Webb’s Corapend. Irish 
Biography • Brit. Mu*. Cat. ; Porter's Works ; 
Lowndes’s Bill. Manual; Hazlitt’s Bibliographi- 
cal Collections, 3rd ser. p. 126.] G. Le G. N. 

PORTER, GEORGE (1622 P-1688), 
royalist, was the eldest son of Endymion 
Porter [q. v.] On 19 June 1611 Charles I 
recommended him to the Earl of Ormonde to 
be allowed to transport a regiment of a thou- 
sand of the disbanded soldiers of the Irish 
army for the service of Spain (Coxe, Hibernia 
Anglicaaa, iii. 71, App. p. 210). At the com- 
mencement of the civil war he appears to 
have served under Prince Rupert, and then 
became commissary-general of horse in the 
army of the Earl of Newcastle ( Wabbttrtojt, 
Prince Rupert, i. 507 ; Life of the Duke of 
Nevxastle, ed. 1886, p, 165). In March 1644 
Porter was engaged in fortifying Lincoln, and 
at the battle of Marston Moor, where he was 
wounded, he held the rank of major-general 
of Newcastle's foot (Hjgf. MSS. ‘Comm. 9th 
Rep. p. 435 ; Vicars, God's Ark , p. 277). 
The parliament sent him to the Tower, but, 
after lengthy negotiations, allowed him to 
he exchanged ( Commons' Journals, iii. 658, 
709, 711 ; Report on the Duke of Portlands 
MSS. i. 192-6). On his release Porter be- 
came lieutenant-general and commander of 
the horse in the army of Lord Goring, in the 


west of England. Over Goring he exercised 
an influence which was very harmful to the 
king’s cause ; he ‘ fed his wild humour and 
debauch, and turnedhis wantonness into riot.’ 
| At Ilminster on 9 July 1645 he suffered 
Goring’s cavalry to be surprised and routed 
by Massey. Goring indignantly declared that 
he deserved ‘ to be pistolled for his negli- 
gence or cowardice,’ and a few weeks later 
told Hyde that he suspected Porter ol 
treachery as well as negligence, and was re- 
solved to be quit of him (Carte, OriginalLet- 
ters, i. 181 ; Bulstrode, Memoirs, pp, 135, 
187, 141). His final verdict was that *his 
brother-in-law was the best company, hut 
the worst officer that ever served the king.’ 
Though Goring took no steps to deprive 
Porter of his command, the character of the 
latter was utterly discredited by a quarrel 
between him and Colonel Tuke, arising out 
of an intrigue about promotion (ib. pp. 137, 
141-7). In November 1046 Porter obtained 
a pass from Fairfax, abandoned the king’s 
cause, and went to London (FoNBrANQUi:, 
Liies of the Lords Strangford, p. 77). He 
made his peace by this treacherous desertion 
to the parliamentary cause, for the House of 
Commons at once remitted the fine of 1,0001 
which the committee for compounding had 
imposed upon him, and passed an ordinance 
for his pardon (Commons’ Journals, iv. 486, 
522 ; Calendar of the Committee for Com- 
pounding, p. 1097). 

Porter was extremely quarrelsome, al- 
though his courage was not above suspicion, 
and an 1646 and 1654 his intended duels 
were prevented by official intervention 
(Lords’ Journals, viii. 818, 888; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1654, p. 437). In 1059 he was 
engaged in the plots for the restoration of 
Charles II, bub was not trusted by the 
royalists ( Clarendon State Papers, iii. 686). 
Nevertheless, after the king’s return, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the office of gentleman 
of the privy chamber to the queen-consort 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1064-6, p. 396; 
Anr, Life of Henrietta of Orleans, p. 215). 
He died in 16SS. 

Porter married Diana, daughter of George 
Goring, first earl of Norwich, and widow of 
Thomas Covert of Slougham, Sussex, by 
whom he had three sons and five daughters. 
His daughter Mary married Philip Smyth, 
fourth viscount Strangford. 

[See authorities for Porter, Ekdvmiow.] 

C. H. F. 

PORTER, GEORGE (ft. 1696), con- 
spirator, is described in all contemporary 
accounts as a Roman catholic, a man of 
pleasure, and a haunter of Jacobite taverns. 
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He may be identical with Georgp, sen of 
Thomas Porter [q. v.] On 10 Dec. 1034 a 
true bill of manslaughter ■was biought in 
against him for causing the death of Sir 
James Halkett during a fracas at a theatre, 
but he escaped punishment (cf. Middlesex 
County Records, iv. 263). In 1C8S he was a 
captain in Colonel Slingsbj’s regiment of 
horse (Dalton, Army Lists, ti. 185), In liny 
1692 he was mentioned in the proclamation 
as a dangerous Jacobite, but he soon felt it 
safe to return to his old haunts, and in June 
1095 he was temporarily taken into custody 
for rioting in a Drury Lane tavern and 
drinking King James's health. After the 
death of Queen diary, Porter associated him- 
self more closely with Sir George Barclay, 
Robert Ckarnoclt, and other Jacobite con- 
spirators ; and in December 1696 the inten- 
tion to secure the person of 'William III, 
alive or dead, wa3 communicated to him by 
Charnock. Porter brought his servant Keyes, 
into the plot, and it was he who, with much 
ingenuity, organised the details of the plan, 
hv which William -was to be surprised in 
Ms coach in a miry lane between Chiswick 
and Tumham Green, while his guard was 
straggling after the passage of Queensferiy. 
It was arranged that Porter should be one 
of the three leaders of the attack upon the 
guards. On. the eve of the intended assassi- 
nation, 21 Feb. 1096, the conspirators as- 
sembled in the lodging that Porter shared 
with Charnock in Norfolk Street, Strand. 
The plot having been revealed. Porter and 
Keyes were pursued by the hue and cry and 
raptured at Leatherhend. Fortunately for 
Porter, Sir Thomas Prendergast [q. v.], the in- 
former, who was under great obligation to 
him, stipulated for his friend’s life. Porter 1 
basely turned king's evidence, and thus pro- 
cured Mb pardon and a grant from the 
exchequer (1 Aug. 1696). His testimony 
greatly facilitated the conviction of Char- 
nock, King, Friend, Parkyns, Eookwood, 
Cranbourae, andLowicke. More abominable 
was Porter’s betrayal of his servant Keyes, 
whom he had inveigled into the plot. 

In November 1696 Sir John Fenwick was 
so alarmed at the amount of information 
possessed by Porter as to the ramifications 
of this and previous plots, that ho made a 
strenuous effort to get Mm out of the coun- 
try. On condition that he forthwith trans- 
ported Mmself to France, he promised Porter 
three hundred guineas down, a handsome 
aunuity, and a free pardon from James. The 
negotiations were conducted through a bar- 
ber named Clancy. Porter reported the in- 
trigue to the authorities at Whitehall. On 
the day proposed for his departure to France 
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he met Clancy by arrangement at a tavern 
in Covent Garden. At a given signal Clancy 
was arrested, and subsequently coni icted and 
pilloried. Later in the month PorteT gave 
evidence against Fenwick (Lttttrell, iv. 
140 sq.) He probably retired at the end of 
the year upon substantial earnings. In June 
1697 a woman was suborned to bring a scan- 
dalous charge against him. His successes 
doubtless excitea the envy of the confra- 
ternity of professional scoundrels to which 
he belonged. 

[Lnttrell’s Diary, vols. i. ii. iii. and iv. passim ; 
Macaulay’s Hist, of England, chap, xxi.; Boyer’s 
William III, pp. 448-53 ; Barnet’s Own Time, 
1766, iii. 232—6 ; Life of James II, ii. 548; 
Ranke’s Hist, of England, v. 125; Howell’s 
State Trials, xiii. See also arts. Barclat, Sir 
Geuroe; Charnock, Robert; Parkins, Sib 
William.] T. S. 

PORTER, Sib GEORGE IIORNIDGE 
(1822-1895), surgeon, born in Kildare Street, 
Dublin, on 24 Nov. 1822, was the only son 
of William Henrt Pouter (1790-1861), 
by his wife Jane (Hornidge) of Blessington, 
co. Wicklow. The father, son of William 
Porter of Rathfamkom, eo. Dublin, was pre- 
sident of the Irish College of Surgeons in 
1838, and professor of surgery in the College 
of Surgeons school of medicine in Dublin. 
He was a very popular teacher in the times 
when the old system was in vogue by which 
apprenticeship to a well-known surgeon was 
one of the portals to the profession of sur- 
gery. He was also a good anatomist, and 
made occasional contributions to surgical 
literature, some of which were of distinct 
merit. An operation on the femoral artery 
called Porter’s, now, however, raiely prac- 
I Used, owes its name to him. A brother, 
Frank Thorpe Porter, stipendiary magistrate 
at Dublin and raconteur, wrote ‘ Grand Juries 
in Ireland,’ Dublin, 1840, and a well-known 
book of anecdotes, ‘ The Recollections of an 
Irish Police Magistrate ’ (2nd edit. 1875). 

George Hornidge Porter studied at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated M.D. 
at the College of Su.vgeons,Ireland. In 1844 
he became a fellow of the latter body, and in 
1849 was elected surgeon to the Meath Hos- 
pital, Dublin, to wMch institution Ms father 
was attached in the same capacity. He early 
attained the reputationof a bold and success- 
ful operator, He contributed to the medical 
papers, chiefly to the Dublin 'Journal of 
Medical Science^’ many records of surgical 
cases and operations. He was a man of papu- 
lar manner, and ambitious of social distinc- 
tion, and was for many years one of the best 
known men in his native city. He was pre- 
sident of the College of Surgeons of Ireland 
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during 1868-9, and for a long time a mem- 
ber ox tbe council of that college, where he 
exercised great personal influence. In 1869 
he was appointed surgeon-in-ordinary to the 
queen in Ireland. He was knighted m 1888, 
and received a baronetcy in 1889 in recog- 
nition of his distinguished professional posi- 
tion. The university of Dublin conferred 
upon him in 1873 the honorary degree of 
master of surgery, and in 1891 tbe post _ of 
regius professor of surgery. The university 
of Glasgow gave him in 1888 the honorary 
degree of LL.D. In his earlier years he fre- 
quently gave expert evidence in the coroner's 
court, and in 1882 he was one of those who 
were called upon to examine the bodies of 
Lord FrederickCavendishand Thomas Henry 
Burke, who were murdered in the Phoenix 
Park. Sir George Porter was attached to 
many of the Dublin hospitals in an honorary 
or consulting capacity, and was an active 
member of numerous charitable and other 
boards. He acquired by purchase landed 
property in co. Wexford, and was proud of 
his position as a country gentleman, and 
especially of being high sheriff of the county. 
He died of heart-disease at his residence, 
Merrion Square, Dublin, on 15 June 1895. 

He married Julia, daughter of Isaac Bond 
of Flimby, Cumberland, by whom he had 
one son. 

[Cameron's Hist, of the College of Surgeons 
in Ireland ; Ormsby's Hist, of the Meath Hos- 
pital ; obituary notices in British Medical Jour- 
nal and Lancet, June 1895.] 0. N. 

PORTER, GEORGE RICHARDSON 
(1792-1852), statistician, tbe son of a London 
merchant, was bom in London in 1792. Fail- 
ing in business as a sugar-broker, be devoted 
himself to economics and statistics, and in 
1831 contributed an essay on life assurance 
■_ to Charles Knight’s 1 Companion to tbe Al- 
■ manac.’ When, in 1832, Knight declined 
£.ord Auckland's invitation to digest for the 
•Lu^ard of trade the information contained in 
brijeca parliamentary reports and papers, he 
the -mended Porter for the task, Porter 
recoin 71 ™ d scope for the exercise of his powers 
now ha^Hstician, and in 1834 the statistical 
a stat’^nt of the hoard of trade was per- 
departme,j‘ established under his supervision, 
n>nnently‘;®“> t was appointed senior member of 
In 1840 department of tbe same board, 
the railu-a} , . H Lord Clarendon obtained for 
in JgpiaDpgjjdoa 0 f j 0 int secretary of the 
“hn the pF^wession to John MacGregor [q. v.] 
board in 5 u ( f£ an &uneration was at first inadequate, 
-Potfer’srenjr, i Q V3ately received 1,000/. a year as 
out h s J-o*ntatistical department, 1,200/. as 
obref of the * u . n ^er of the railway department, 
®enior joint secretary of the hoard of 

and 1, 500/, « 


trade. He was one of the promoters, in 1831, 
of the Statistical Society, of which, he be- 
came vice-president and treasurer in 1841- 
and he took an active interest in the pro- 
ceedings of section F of the British Asso- 
ciation. He was also an honorary member 
of tbe Statistical Society of Ulster, corre- 
sponding member of the Institute of France, 
and fellow of the Royal Society, He died 
on 3 Sept. 1852 at Tunbridge Wells, and 
was buried there. The immediate cause of 
his death was a gnat’s sting on the knee, 
which caused mortification. There is an en- 
graved portrait of him in the rooms of the 
Statistical Society, Adelphi Terrace, Lon- 
don, W.O. 

Porter was a liberal in politics, a zealous 
free-trader, and an able official. Ilis best- 
known work, 1 The Progress of the Nation in 
its various Social and Economical Relations, 
from the beginningof the Nineteenth Century 
.to the present time’ (3 vols. London, 1838-43, 
or. 8vo ; 1 vol. London, 1838, 8vo ; 1847, 8vo; 
1851, 8vo), is an invaluable record of tho first 
half of the nineteenth century. It is remark- 
able for the accuracy and tho variety of its 
information, and for the skill with whick tbe 
results of statistical inquiry are presented, 
Besides traots and papers on statistical sub- 
jects in Lardner's ‘ Cabinet Cyclopaedia,’ the 
‘Journal of the Statistical Society,’ and the 
‘Proceedings of the British Association,’ 
Porter published: 1. ‘ The Effect of Restric- 
tions on the Importation of Corn, considered 
with reference to Landowners, Farmers, and 
Labourers,’ London, 1839, 8vo. 2. ‘The 
Nature and Properties of tho Sugar Cane . . .’ 
2nd edition, with an additional chapter on 
the manufacture of sugar from beetroot, Lon- 
don, 1843, 8vo. 3. ‘The Tropical Agricul- 
turist : a Practical Treatiso on the Cultiva- 
tion and Management of various Productions 
suited to Tropical Climates.’ 4. ‘Popular 
Fallacies regarding General Interests being 
a Translation of the “Sophismos Econo- 
miques”’ [of F. Bastiat], &o., 1846, l8mo: 
1849, 10mo. 5, ‘A Manual of Statistics 
(Section 15 of tbe ‘ Admiralty Manual of 
Scientific Inquiry,’ edited by Sir John Frede- 
rick William Herschel, 1849, 12mo ; 1851, 
8vo) ; another edition, revised by William 
Newmarch, 1869, 8vo, 

Poetee, Sabah (1791-1802), writer on 
education, wife of tbe above, was the daugh- 
ter of Abraham Rioardo, and sister of David 
RiCardo [q. v.] She died on 13 Sept. 1802 at 
West Hill, Wandsworth, aged 71. She pub- 
lished: 1. ‘Conversations on Arithmetic, 1 
London, 1885, 12mo j new edition, with the 
title ‘ Rational Arithmetic,’ &c., London, 
1852, 12mo. 2. * On Infant Schools for tbe 
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Upper and Middle Classes’ (Central Society 
of Education, second publication, 1838, 
12mo). 3. ‘ The Expediency and the Means 
of elevating the Profession of the Educator 
in public estimation,’ 1839, 12mo, 

[Gent. Mag. 1852 ii. 427-9, 1862 li. 609; 
Annual Register, 1852, p, 805 ; Journal of the 
Statistical Society, 1853, pp, 97, 98 ; Athenisum ; 
Waller’s Imperial Dictionary, iii. 394 ; M'C'ul- 
loch's Literature of Political Economy, pp. 80, 
220, 222."} W. A. S. H. 

PORTER, HENRY (Jl. 1599), dramatist, 
i3 frequently referred to in Henslowe’a ‘ D iary ’ 
between 16 Dec. 1596 and 26 May 1599. 
On 30 May 1698 Henslowe paid 4/. to Thomas 
Dow ton and Mr. Porter for the play called 
1 Love Prevented.’ On 18 Aug. 1598 Hens- 
lowe bought the play called * Hot Anger soon 
Cold,’ by Porter, Ohettle, and Jonson. On 
22 Dec. 1598 he bought the second part of 
Porter’s 1 Two Angry Women of Abiugton.' 
On 28 Feb. 1599 Porter promised Henslowe 
all his compositions, whether written alone 
or in collaboration, for a loan of 40s., being 
earnest-money for his ‘Two Merry Women 
of Abingtnn.' On 4 March 1599 Henslowe 
paid for 1 The Spencers ’ by Porter and Chet tie. 
Many small money advances followed. Fran- 
cis Meres, in his ‘Palladia Tamia’ (1598), 
mentions Porter as a leading dramatist. One 
of Weaver's epigrams (1698), addressed ‘ ad 
Henricum Porter,’ describes a man of mature 
age, but he is probably addressing another 
Ileniy Porter who graduated bachelor of 
music from Christ Church, Oxford, in July 
1600, and was father of Walter Porter [q. v!] 

Of the five plays mentioned above, the only 
one extant is ‘ The Pleasant Historie of the 
two Angrie Women of Abington. With the 
humorous mirth of Dick Ooomes and Nicholas 
Proverbes, two Serving men. As it was 
lately playde by the Right Honorable the 
Earle of Nottingham, Lord High Admirall, 
his servants. By Henry Porter, Gent.,’ Lon- 
don, 1 599, 4to. A second edition, in quarto, 
was issued in the same year. The play 
has been edited by Alexander Dyce for the 
Percy Society in. 1841, by William Carew 
Hazlitt, in vol. vii. of Dodsley’a ‘ Old Plays ’ 
(4th edit. 1874), and by Mr. Havelock Ellis 
in * Nero and other Plays,’ Mermaid Series, 
1888. Charles Lamb gave extracts from it 
among his selections from tka ‘ Garrick Plays’ 
(Bohn’s edit. 1854, 432), and judged it 

1 no whit inferior to either the “ Comedy of 
Errors” or the “ Taming of the Shrew.” . . . 
Its night scenes are peculiarly sprightly and 
wokem, the versification unencumbered, and 
rich with compound epithets.’ 

[Hunter’s Ohorus Vatum, ii. 302 (Addit. MS. 
24488) ; Fleay’s Biographical Chron. of the Eng- 


lish Drama, 1559-1642, ii. 162; Eleay'B Hist, of 
the Stage, p. 107 ; and editions of Dyce, H.izlltt, 
and Ellis quoted above.] R. B. 

PORTER, Sir JAMES (1710-1786), 
diplomatist, was born in Dublin in 1710. 
His father, whose original name was La 
Roche, was captain of a troop of horse 
under James II. Ills mother was the eldest 
daughter of Isaye d'Aubus or Daubuz, a 
French protestant refugee, and sister of tho 
Rev. Charles Daubuz, vicar of Brotkerton 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. She di<*d 
on 7 Jan. 1753. On the failure of James II’s 
campaign in L'eland La Roche assumed the 
name of Porter. After a slight education 
young Porter was placed in a house of busi- 
ness in the city of London. During his leisure 
hours he ‘assiduously studied mathematics, 
and to a moderate knowledge of Latin added 
a perfect acquaintance with the French and 
Italian languages ’ ( Memoir , p. 4). He also 
joined a debating society, called the ‘ Robin 
Hood,’ where he distinguished himself as a 
speaker. Througkhis friend Richard Adams, 
who afterwards became recorder of the city 
of London and a baron of the exchequer, 
Porter was introduced to Lord Carteret, by 
whom he was employed on several con- 
fidential missions in matters connected with 
continental commerce. While in Germany 
in 1730 Porter paid a visit to Count Zinzen- 
dorff’s Moravian settlement near Leipzig, of 
which he has left an interesting account 
( Turkey, its History and Progress, vol. i. App. 
pp. 365-71). In 1741 he was employed at 
the court of Vienna, and assisted Sir Thomas 
Robinson (1693-1770) [q. v.] in the negotia- 
tions bet ween Austria and Prussia. In the fol- 
lowing year he was again sent out to Vienna 
on a special mission to Maria Theresa (ib. 
vol. i. App. pp. 408-97). On 22 Sept. 1746 he 
was appointed ambassador at Constantinople 
(London Gazette , 1746, No. 8573), where he 
remained until May 1762. On 7 May 1763 
he was appointed minister-plenipotentiary 
at the court ofBrussels (ib. 1763, No.10310), 
lie was knighted on 21 Sept, following (ib. 
1763, No. 10850), having refused, it is said, 
the offer of a baronetcy. Finding the ex- 
penses of his position at Brussels beyond his 
means, he resigned his post in 1765 and re- 
turned to England, where he divided his 
time between London and Ham, and devoted 
himself to the cultivation of science and 
literature. Porter, who was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, declined to be nominated 
president in 1788, ‘not feeling himself of 
sufficient consequence or rich enough to live 
in such a style as he conceived that the 
president of such a society should maintain ' 
( Memoir , p. 11). In the same year he pub- 
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listed anonymously his ' Observations on 
the Religion, Law. (Government, and Manners 
rf the Turks, ’ London, &vo, 2 vols. (‘ Second 
Edition ... To which is added the State 
of the Turkish Trade from its Origin to the 
Present Time,' London, 1771, 8vo). Porter 
died in Great Marlborough Street, London, 
on 9 Dec. 1770. aged 66. 

He married, in 1735, Ciaiissa Catherine, 
fldest daughter of Elbert, second baron de 
Hochepied (of the kingdom of Hungary), the 
Dutch ambassador at Constantinople, by 
whom he had five children, viz. : (1) John. 
Elbert, who died an infant at Pera in 1756. 
(2) Anna Margaretta. born at Para on 4 April 
1758, who became the second wife of John 
Larpent [q. v.], and died on 4 March 1832. 
(8) George, horn at Pera on 23 Apiil 1760, a 
lieutenant-general in the armv, who suc- 
ceeded as sixth Baron de itochepied in 
February 1819. and bv royal license dated 
the Gfh day of May following assumed the 
surname and arms of De Hochepied in lieu 
of Porter (ZvniTon Gazette, 1819, pt. i. 
p. 842) ; Lv a further license, dated 5 Oct. 
1819, he obtained permission for himself and 
Ms two nephews, John James and George 
Gerard, sons of his sister Anna Margaretta, ■ 



February 

February 1820. He married, on 1 Sept. 
1802, Henrietta, widow of Richard, first earl 
Grosvenor, and daughter of Henry Vernon of 
Hilton Park, Staffordshire, and died on 
25 March 1^28, without leaving issue. 
(4) Sophia Alhertini, who died unmarried. 
f6) Clarissa Catherine, bom at Brussels in 
December 1764; she married, on 15 Jan. 
1795, the Right Hon. James Trail, secretary 
of state fo- Ireland, and died at Clifton on 
7 April 1833. 

Fir William Jones speaks of Porter in the 
highest terms, and asserts that during his 
embassy at Constantinople ‘ the interests of 
our mercantile body were never better , 
secured, nor the honour of our nation better , 
supported ’ ( Works, 1799, 4to, iv. 5 ). Three 
of Porter’s letter-hooks are in the possession 
of Mr, George A. Aitken {Hist. MSS. Comm. 
12th Rep. App. pt. ix. pp. 334-42), and a 
number of his despatches are preserved in the 
Record Office {State Papers, Turkey, Bundles 
35 to 43). He is said to have written a pam- 
phlet against»the partition of Poland, which 
was suppressed at the request of the govern- 
ment (Memoir, p. 11), lie was the author 
of the following three papers, which were 
printed in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ 
of the Royal Society: 1. 'On the several 
Earthquakes felt at Constantinople’ (xlix. 


115). 2. ' New Astronomical and Phy-ical 
Observations made in Asia,’ &c. (xliv. 251), 
3. ' Observations on the Transit of Venus 
made at Constantinople’ (lii. 226). His 
grandson, Sir George Gerard de Hochepied 
Larpent [q. v.L published in 1854 (2 vols.) 
‘ Turkey : its History and Progress, from the 
Journals and Correspondence of Sir James 
Porter . . . continued to the present time, with 
a Memoir.’ A portrait of Porter forms the 
frontispiece to the first volume. 

[Authorities quoted in the text ; Athenceum, 
21 Oct. 1854, pp. 1259-60; Agnew’s Protestant 
Exiles from France, 1886, i. 339-40, 894-5; 
Burke's Peerage, &e., 1894, pp. 830, 1568; 
Foster's Baronetage, 1881, p. 374; Gent. Mag. 
1776 p. 579, 179S pt. i. p. S3, 1802 pt. ii.p. 876, 
1828 pt. i. pp. 188-9, 304, 1832 pt. i. p. 286, 
1833, pt. i. p. 380; Ann. Reg. 1776, p. 230; 
Nates and Queries, 5th ser. 11. 67, 114, vii. 128, 
313, 8th ser. v. 387 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

G. F. R. B. 

PORTER, JAMES (1753-1798), author 
of ‘Billy Bluff,’ son of Alexander Porter, was 
bom in 1753 at Tamna Wood, near Ballin- 
drait, co. Donegal. His father was a fanner 
and owner of a flax-scutching mill. James 
was the eldest of eight children. On his 
father’s death (about 1773) he gave up tha 
farm and mill to a younger brother, and 
engaged himself as a schoolmaster ntDromore, 
co. Down. In 1760 he married, and removed 
to a school at Drogheda. Designing to enter 
the presbyterian ministry, he went to Glas- 

f ow as a divinity student (apparently in 
784) ; and, having finished a two years’ 
course, was licensed, in 1786 or 1787, by 
Bangor presbytery. After being an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the presbyterian congre- 
gation of Ballindrait, he received, through 
the good offices of Robert Black, D.D. [q. v." 1 , 
a call to Grevabbey (local pronunciation, 
Gryba),co. Down, where he was ordained by 
Bangor presbytery on 31 July 1787. No sub- 
scription was required of him, and the test 
questions, drawn up by Andrew Craig, were 
. Arian in complexion. His professional in- 
come did not exceed 607. ; hence he supple- 
mented his resources by farming. Having 
mechanical tastes, he fitted up a workshop, 
and constructed models of improved farming 
implements. By this and otb er means he did 
much to promote the physical wellbeing of 
his flock, to whom he was in all respects an 
assiduous pastor. HeiB said to have been an 
Arian, but there seems no evidence of Ms 
attachment to a special school of theology. 
Porter had joined the volunteer movement 
which began in 1778, bat took no prominent 
part in connection with it. He was not a 
| United Irishman, nor was he publicly known 
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as a politician till after the suppression of the 
volunteer movement by the Convention Act 
of 1793. One effect of this arbitrary measure 
■was to throw into alliance with the secret 
society of United Irishmen those who, like 
Porter, were in favour of parliamentary re- 
form and catholic emancipation, hut were 
now debarred from the holding of open meet- 
inf's for the agitation of constitutional re- 
forms. Porter in 1794 became a contributor 
to the ‘Northern Star,’ founded in 1792 by 
Samuel Neilson [q. v.] For this paper ho 
wrote anonymously a number of patriotic 
songs, which were afterwards reprinted in 
' Paddy’s Resource.’ In 1798 he contributed 
a famous series of seven lotters by ‘ A Pres- 
bjterian.’ The first, dated 21 May, was 
published in the number for 27-30 May. 
They were at once reprinted, with the title 
‘ Billy Bluff and Squire Firebrand,’ Belfast, 
1790, 8vo (of numerous later editions the 
best is Belfast, 1816, 12mo, containing also 
the songs). This admirable satire deserves 
the popularity which it still enjoys in Ulster. 
The characters are broadly drawn, with a 
rollicking humour which is exceedingly 
effective without being malicious ; the system 
of feudal tyranny and local espionage is 
drawn from the life. "Witherow well says 
that ‘in these pages of a small pamphlet there 
is, on the whole, a truer picture of country 
life in Ireland in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century than in many volumes, 
each ten times its size.’ The good "Witherow 
laments that the exigencies of realism com- 
pelled a divine to represent a County Down 
dialogue (of that date ) ns * interlarded with 
oaths,’ which fail to please ' agrave and sober 
render.’ The original of ‘ Billy Bluff ’ was 
"William Lowry, bailiff on the Greyabhey 
estate; ‘Lord Mountmumble' was Robert 
Stewart, thenharon Stewart of Mountstewart, 
afterwards first marquis of Londonderry 
[q. v.] ; ‘ Squire Firebrand ’ was Hugh Mont- 
gomery of Rosemount, proprietor of the Grey- 
abbey estate (so, correctly, Classon Porter 
and fallen ; Madden and "Witherow erro- 
neously identify ‘Squire Firebrand' with 
John Cleland, rector (1789-1800) of New- 
towuards, co. Down, and agent of the Mount- 
stewart estate). 

Later in 1796 Porter, whose name was 
now ahousehold word in Ulster, went thro ugh 
the province on a lecturing tour. His subject 
was natural philosophy ; he showed experi- 
ments with an electric battery and model 
balloons. He had previously given similar 
lectures in his own neighbourhood, and there 
is no reason for supposing that he now had 
any objeot in view apart from the advance- 
ment of popular culture, though the authori- 


ties suspected that his lectures were the 
pretext for a political mission. He had 
written for the 1 Northern Star ’ with the 
signature ‘ A Man of Ulster,’ and he began 
another series of letters on 28 Dec. 1796, 
addressed, with the signature of ‘Sydney,’ 
to Arthur Hill, second marquis of Down- 
shire. In these he attacked the policy of 
Pitt with extraordinary vehemence, and the 
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storm which dispersed the French fleet off 
Bantry Bay,’ Porter preached at Greyabhey 
a sermon, which was published with the title 
‘ "Wind and Weather,’ Belfast, 1797, 8vo. 
This, which was perhaps the most remark- 
able discourse ever printed by au Irish 
divine, is a sustained effort of irony, sug- 
gested by the text, ‘ X’e walked according 
to . . . the prince of the power of the air ’ 
(Eph. ii. 2). Its literary merit is consider- 
able. 

On the outbreak of the rebellion of 1798 
Porter was a marked man ; a large reward 
was offered for his apprehension. There is 
no evidence of any knowledge on his part of 
the plans of the insurgents ; it is certain that 
he committed no overt act of rebellion, and 
all his published counsels were for peaceable 
measures of constitutional redress. He with- 
drew for safety to the house of Johnson of 
Ballydoonan, two miles from Greyabhey, and 
afterwards Bought concealment in a cottage 
among the Mourne mountains, on the verge 
of his parish. Here he was arrested in June 
1708, and taken to Belfast, but removed to 
Newtownarda fortrialby court-martial. The 
charge against him wss that he had been 
present with a party of insurgents who, be- 
tween 9 and 11 June, having intercepted 
the mail between Belfast and Saintfield, co. 
Down, had read a despatch from the com- 
manding officer at Belfast to a subordinate 
at Portaferry, co. Down. The postboy from 
whom the despatch had been taken could 
not identify him; but a United Irishman, who 
had turned informer, swore to his guilt. 
Porter’s cross-examination of this infamous 
witness was interrupted. Hs made an im- 
pressive appeal to the court, affirming his 
innocence, and referring to his own character 
as that of a man ‘ who, in the course of a 
laborious and active life, never concealed his 
sentiments.’ He was sentenced to be hanged 
and quartered. His wife was told by the 
militarv authorities that Londonderry could 
suspend the execution. Withher sevenchil- 
dren, the youngest eight months old, she 
made her way to Mountstewart. London- 


uication oi tne paper was lor some time 
pended by the authorities. Meanwhile, 
Thursday, 16 Feb., the government fast- 
' of thanksgiving for ‘ the late providential 
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dtrry’s daughters had attended Porter's scien- 
tific lectures : and one of them, Lady Eliza- 
beth Mary (d. 1798), an invalid, who was 
expecting her own death, undertook to inter- 
cede with her father. Londonderry could not 
forgive the satire of ‘ Lord Mountmumble.’ 
Tradition has it that Mrs. Porter waylaid his 
lordship’s carriage, in a rain hope or prevail- 
ing by personal entreaty, but Londonderry 
bade thecoachman ‘drive on.’ The sentence, 
however, was mitigated by remission of the 
order for quartering. ‘ Then,’ said Porter to 
his wife, * I shall he at home to-night.’ He 
was executed on 2 July 1798, on a green 
knoll, close to the road which led from his 
meeting-house to his dwelling, and in full 
view oi both. At the gallows he sang the 
85th Psalm and prayed ; his wife was with 
him to the Inst. He was huried in the abbey 
churchyard at Grayabbey : a flat tombstone 
gives his age ‘ 45 j ears.’ He is described as 
one of the handsomest men of his time. 
Henry Montgomery, LL.D. [q.v.l, who as a 
boy had seen him, speaks of him’ as ‘ distin- 
guished for an agreeable address.' He was a 
collector of hooks, and his scientific apparatus 
was unrivalled in the north of Ireland in his 
day. He married, in 1780, Anna Knox of 
Dromore, who died in Belfast on 3 Nov. 1823. 
Her right to an annuity from the widows' 
fund was for some time in doubt ; it was 
paid (with arrears) from 1800. Of his five 
daughters, the eldest, Ellen Anne, married 
John Cochrane Wight man, presly tenon 
minister of Holywood, co. Down ; the second, 
Matilda, married Andrew Gouay, presbyterian 
minister of Ballywalter, co. Down, and was 
the mother of Alexander Porter Goudy,D.D. 
[q- v.l ; the fourth, Isabella, married James 
Templeton, presbyterian minister of Bally- 
walter i the fifth, Sophia, married William 
D. Henderson, esq., Belfast. 

Porter’s eldest son, Alexander, is stated 
by a questionable local tradition to have 
carried a stand of colours at the battle of 
Ballynahinch (12 Jana 1798). being then 
fourteen years of age ; and the story runs 
that he fled to Tamna Wood, and was there 
recognised (but not betrayed) by a soldier of 
the Armagh militia. He migrated to Loui- 
siana, of which state he became a sanaror, 
and he died there on 13 Jan.lt>44. Another 
son, James, became attorney-general of Loui- 
siana^ Appleiox, Cyclop. o/Amer. Biogr .) 

[The best account of Porter is to he found in 
Classon Porter's Irish Presbyterian Biographical 
Sketches, 1883, pp. 16 et seq. See also Mont- 
gomery's Outlines of the History of Presby- 
terianism in Ireland, in the Irish Unitarim 
atigizine, 1817, pp. 331 et seq.; Maddens 
United Irishzmn, 3rd ser. i 360 et seq, 4th ser. , 


1860, p. 20 ; Reid’s Hist. Pi esk. Church ia 
1886, Ireland (Kilien), 1867, iii. 388; Webb's 
Compendium of Irish Biography, 1878, p. 446; 
Wi there w’s Hi»t. nod Lit. Mem of Presby- 
terianism in Ireland, 1880, ii. 203 et seq,- 
Killar’s Hist. Congr. Presb. Church in Ireland) 
1886, p. 167; Appleton's Cyelopsedia of Ameri- 
can Biography, 1888, v. 71 ; file of the Northern 
Star in Linenhall Library, Belfast ; manuscript 
ordination service for Porter, in Craig’s auto- 
graph, in the possession of Miss M'AIester, 
Holywood, co. Down; information from llAs 
Matilda Goud,), per Henry Hardman, esq.] 

A. G 

PORTER, JANE (1776-1850), novelist, 
was sister of Anna. Maria Porter [q. v.l and 
of Sir Robert Ker Porter [q. v.] Their 
mother, left a widow in 1779, removed with 
her children from Durham to Edinburgh. The 
little girls were sent to a school there kept bv 
George Fulton. Their progress was rapid. 
Walter Scott, then a boy, was a frequent 
visitor at their house, and lie and a poor wo- 
man of unusual intelligence, named Lucius 
Forbes, delighted them with fairy tales or 
stories of the borders. Jane’s love of study 
often led her to rise at 4i.M, and, while 
still a girl, she read the ‘Faerie Queene,’ 
Sidney's ‘ Arcadia,’ and many tales of chi- 
valry. Northcote made a sketch of her, her 
sister, and brother Robert, while children, 
reading and drawing in a Gothic chamber 
(cf. Gent. Mag. No. 102, pt. ii. p. 578). In 
1797 she and Anna Maria aided Thomas 
Frognall Dibdm in the conduct of a short- 
lived periodical called 'The Quiz.’ 

Before 1803 the family removed to Lon- 
don, where they occupied a house, 16 Great 
Newport Street, once tenanted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. They came to know, through 
their brother Robert, the artists West, Flax- 
man, and Northcote, Hannah More, and Mrs. 
Barbauld, besides many naval and military 
veterans, friends of their father. In London 
Jane wrote her first romance, an exciting but 
carefully written story of a Polish exile, 
‘Thaddeus oi Warsaw.’ In it she incorporated 
some reminiscences of the early struggles of 
J ohn Sell Cotzuan [jj, v.J, to wnom her bro- 
ther Robert had introduced her (Roqbt, 

‘ Old Water-colour' Society, i. 101), and free 
use. was made of the characters of others of 
their friends. When the manuscript was 
shown to on old acquaintance, Owen Rees 
(of the . firm of Longman & Co.), he at 
once offered to publish it, It appeared in 
four volumes in 1803, with a dedication to 
Sir Sidney Smith, and had a rapid success. 
While it was winning itB reputation, Jane 
Porter and her sister were invited to visit 
the eccentric John James Hamilton, first 
marquis of Abercorn ; and, when Jane re- 
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plied that she could not afford the expense 
of travelling, a cheque was sent. Although 
Miss Porter was of prepossessing appear- 
ance, Lord Abercom had anticipated greater 
personal charms in his visitors, and being 
disappointed by a secret view he took of 
them on their 'arrival, he ungallantly left 
his wife to receive them without lus aid 
(Taylor, Haydon, iii. 17-18). Maginn con- 
oidered 4 Tliaddeus ’ the best and most endur- 
ing of Miss Porter's works. By 1810 it had 
leached a ninth edition. Translated into 
German, it fell into the hands of Kosciusko, 
the Polish patriot, who sent Miss Porter ex- 
pressions of approval. A relative of Kos- 
ciusko presented her with a gold ring con- 
taining the general’s portrait ; and the tenth 
edition, 1819, was inscribed to his memory. 
In recognition of her literary power Miss 
Porter was made a lady of the chapter of St. 
Joachim by the king of Wiirtemberg. Later 
editions appeared in 1831 (with a new and 
valuable preface), 1840, 1860, and 1868. 

Jane Porter’s second and most notable 
novel, ‘ The Scottish Chiefs/ was composed 
within a % ear, and was published in five 
volumes in 1810. Its subject is the fortunes 
of William Wallace, the Scottish patriot, of 
whom she had heard stories in her childhood 
from Luckie Forbes. In preparing the 
romance she sought information in all direc- 
tions. The old poem on the subject, by 
Henry the Minstrel (Blind Harry), was 
doubtless known to her. Campbell the poet 
sent her a sketch of Wallace’s life, ana re- 
commended bookb for her to read. Miss 
Porter dedicated to him the third edition 
(1816). lie first met her in 1833, and spoke 
of her as ‘a pleasing woman ’ (Beattie, Life 
of Campbell, iii. 146). ‘ The Scottish Chiefs 1 
had an immense success in Scotland. Trans- 
lated into German and Hussion, it won Euro- 
pean fame, was proscribed by Napoleon (post- 
script to 3rd edit. 1816), and penetrated to 
India. Maginn considered the hero, Wal- 
lace 'a sort of sentimental dandy who faints 
upon occasion, and is revived by lavender- 
water, and throughout the book is tenderly 
in love ; ’ but Miss Mitfovd, who commended 
Miss Porter’s 4 brilliant colouring/ declared 
that she scarcely knew ‘ one hSros do roman 
whom it is possible to admire, except Wal- 
lace’ in Miss Porter’s story (L’Estha2?<je, 
Lfe of Miss Mitford, i. 217). Joanna Bail- 
lie acknowledged her indebtedness to Miss 
Porter, 1 the able and popular writer/ when 
writing her poem on Wallace in ‘Metrical 
Legends ’ (1 821), and quoted in. a note a pas- 
sage of 4 terrific sublimity ’ from ‘ The Scot- 
tish Chiefs.’ The tradition that Scott ac- 
knowledged in conversation with George IV 


that this book was the begetter of the Waver- 
ley novels must be regarded as apocryphal. 
The book has retained its popularity (it was 
reprinted nine times between 1816 and 
1882), and is one of the few historical novela 
prior to ‘Waverley’ that have lived. 

In 1816 appeared, in three volumes, ‘ The 
Pastor's Fireside/ a novel dealing with the 
later Stuarts; a second edition was published 
in 1817, and later ones in 1832 (2 vols.), 
1866, and 1880. 

Miss Porter now turned to the stage and 
wrote a play, ‘ Egmont, or the Eve of St. 
Alyne.’ It was submitted to Kean, who 
praised it, but liis fellow-actors thought less 
well of it; and it seems never to have been 
either acted or printed. On 6 Feb. 1819 a 
tragedy by her called ‘ Switzerland’ was acted 
at DruryLane with Kean in the principal, 
and Henry Kemble in a subordinate, part. It 
was so heartily condemned that the manager 
had to come forward and announce its with- 
drawal (JBtacLuood’e Mag. iv. 714 ; Gbkest, 
Hist, of the Stage, viii. 683). ‘Miss Porter 
is sick too/ wrote Miss Mitford on 6 July 
1820, 1 of her condemned play. I have not 
much pity for her. Her disease is wounded 
vanity. 1 Macready mentions a new tragedy 
in which Kean played at Drury Lane on 
28 Jan. 1822, ‘ Owen, Prince of Powys/ 

‘ written, I believe, by Miss Jane Porter — a 
sad failure’ ( Reminiscences , i. 233). 

Through Dr. Adam Clarke [q. r.], the 
king’s librarian, who was among Miss Por- 
ter’s acquaintances, George IV suggested the 
subject of her next work, 4 Duke Christian of 
Luneburg, or Traditions of the Harz.’ Clarke 

S supplied Miss Porter with authorities ; it was 
ublished in three volumes in 1824, and de- 
bated to the king, who expressed satis- 
faction with it. 

In 1831 was published, in three volumes, 
‘Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of Ms 
Shipwreck and consequent Discovery of cer- 
tain Islands in the Caribbean Sea : with a 
detail of many extraordinary and highly 
interesting Events of Ms Life from 1733 to 
1749 as written in his own Diary, edited by- 
Jane Porter.’ The book made a great sen- 
sation, but is doubtless largely, ifnot wholly, 
fictitious. Miss Porter asserted that the diary 
was genuine, and had been placed in her 
hands by the writer’s family (Abies and 
Queries, 1st ser. v. 10, 186, 362). When pressed 
on the matter, she 6aid, * Sir Walter Scott 
had Ms great secret : I must he allowed to 
keep my little one.’ In the preface to the 
edition of 1841 she refers to a report of the 
Royal Geographical Society to prove that 
the islands were not imaginary. Many ac- 
cepted her statements literally (of. Hall, He- 
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irospect of a Long Life). But the ‘Quarterly 
(No. 48, pp, 501 et swi.J, while commending 
the literary ability of the work , characterised 
it as unmingled fiction, According’ to an 
inscription in Bristol Cathedral to the me- 
mory of her eldest brother, Hr. W illiam 
Ogifvie Porter, he was the real author ; but 
the inscription, doubtless w ritten by Jane, is 
not to be wholly trusted ( Notes and Queries, 
ib.) The booh was reissued in 1832, 1852, 
1856, 1678. 1679, andltio. 

After the publication of * Thaddeus ’ in 
1803, and until her mother’s death on21 June 
1831, Miss Porter resided chiefly at Thames 
Ditton and Ether in Surrey. In May 1812 
Crabb Robin-on met her, noted her fine 
figure and interesting face, and was pleased 
by her conversation (Iliary, i. 200, 201). In 
March 1832 she and her sister settled in Lon- 
don, frequently v isiting Bristol, where their 
eldest brother, William Ogilvie Porter, was 
in medical practice. While living in London, 
Miss Porter went much into society, and met 
or corresponded with most of the literary and 
artistic celebrities of her day. Maginn notes 
her fondness for evening parties, ‘ where she 
generally contrives to be seen patronising 
some sucking lion or lioness.’ In 1885 Lady 
Morgan met her at Lady Stepney’s, and de- 
scribes her as 1 tall, lank, lean, and lackadai- 
sical . . . and an air of a Tegular Melpomene ’ 
( Memoirs , ii. 396). In the same year N. P. 
Willis visited Kenilworth in Miss Porter’s 
company, and wrote to Miss Mitford of ‘ her 
tall and striking figure, her noble face . . . still 
possessing the remains of uncommon beauty’ 
(L’Esi RANGE, Friendships of M. M. Mitford, 
i. 295). In 1842 Miss Porter went to St. 
Petersburg to visit her brother Robert, who 
died suddenly very shortly after her arrival. 
She returned to London, and the business of 
her brother's estate, of which she was execu- 
trix, occupied her until 1844. Judging from 
unpublished diaries, she seems to have suf- 
fered great pecuniary difficulty. At the be- 
ginning of 1842, however, she received from 
Mr. Virtue 2101. for 'The Scottish Chiefs,' and 
in November 1842 501. was granted to her 
from the Literary Fund. Her books had 
a wide circulation in America. In 1844 a 
number of authors, publishers, and book- 
sellers of the United States sent her a rose- 
wood armchair, as a token of their admira- 
tion (Gent. Mag. 1845, i. 173). 

She retained her intellectual faculties 
and serene disposition, and died on 24 May 
1850 at the house of her eldest brother, Dr. 
Porter, in Portland Square, Bristol. In the 
cathedral is a tablet to her memory, and to 
that of her brothers and sister. 

Jane Porter, like her sister, regarded her 


work very seriously, and believed the exer- 
cise of her literary gifts to be a religious duty. 
She was of somewhat sombre temperament, 
and S. C. Hall called her 'ILPenseroso. 1 bhe 
was generally admitted to be very handsome. 
Mis* Mitford considered her the only lite- 
rary lady she had seen who was not fit 
‘ for a scarecrow ’ (L ’Estrange, Life of Min 
Mitford, ii. 132). A fine portrait of her as a 
canonesB was painted by rnrlowe, and wa 3 
engmved by Thomson ; it is reproduced in 
Jerdan’s ‘ N utional Portrait Gallery ’ (vol. v. ) 
Another portrait by the same painter and 
the same engraver appears in Burke’s ‘Por- 
trait Gallery of Distinguished Females’ (ii. 
71). West painted her as Jephthah’s daugk- 
1 ter in a picture that was at Frogmore in 
1834. Maclisc drew her in outline for 
‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ and she there appear-, 
among Begina’s maids of honour, stirring a 
cup of cofiee ( cf. MAcnrsn, Portrait Gallery, 
p.856). Dibdin mentions a portrait by Kears- 
ley (Reminiscences, pt. i. p. 176). In an 
altar-piece presented by R. K. Porter to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Jane is painted 
as Faith. 

Besides the works noticed. Miss Porter 
published ‘Sketch of the Campaign of Count 
A. Suwarrow Ryminski,’ 1804, and a pre- 
face to ' Young Hearts, by a Recluse,' 
1834. She also took part with her sister 
Anna Maria in * Tales round a Winter 
Hearth,’ 2 vols., 1826, and ‘The Field of 
Forty Footsteps/ 8 vols., 1828, and contri- 
buted to the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine/ Mr. 
S. C. Hall’s ‘ Amulet/ and other periodicals. 
Several unpublished works by both the sis- 
ters were sold in 1862, and cannot now bo 
traced. 

[No satisfactory biography of Jane Porter 
exists. Brief accounts occur in Elwood’s Literary 
Ladies of England, vol. ii. ; Allibone’a Diet, of 
Engl. Lit. ii. 1645; Sail’s Book of Memories. 
The Ker’Porter Correspondence, sold bv Sothoby 
in 1852 (cf. Catalogue in the British Museum), 
contained materials for a biography, and was pur- 
chased by Sir Thomas Phillipps of Middle Hill.] 

E. L. 

PORTER or NELSON, JEROME (d. 
1682), Benedictine monk, was professed at 
Paris for St. Gregory’s, Douay, on 8 Dec. 
1622, and died at Douay on 17 Nov. 1632, 
(Snow, Necrology, p. SO). 

He wrote : 1 * The Flowers of tho Lives 
of the most renowned Saincts of the Three 
Kingdoms, England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Written and collected out of the best 
Authours and Manuscripts of our Nation, 
and distributed according to their Feasts in 
the Calendar,’ vol. i. containing the calendar 
to the end of June, Douay, 1682, 4to. Dedi- 
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cated to Thomas, second and last lord 
Windsor. The second volume, prepared for 
the press by Francis Hull, O.S.B., seems 
never to hai e been published. 2. ‘ The Life 
of tit. Edward, King and Confessor,’ sine 
loco, 1710, 8vo. A new edition, ‘revised 
and corrected by a priest ’ (i,e. 0. J. Bowen), 
appeared at London, 1868, 12mo. 

[Downside Keview, iii. 252, vi. 133; Oliver’s 
Cornwall, p. 521 ; "Weldon’s Chronological Notes, 
p, ICS.] T. 0. 

POUTER, JOHN" SCOTT (1801-1880), 
Irish biblical scholar and Unitarian divine, 
eldest son of William Porter (1774-1843), 
by his first wife, Mary, daughter of Charles 
Scott, was born at Newtownlimavady, co. 
Derry, on 31 Dee. 1801. His father, who 
was ’ presbyterian minister of New town- 
limavady from 1799 till his death, held the 
clerkship of the general synod of Ulster from 
6 Nov. 1816 to 29 June 1830; he joined the 
remonstrants under Henry Montgomery, 
LL.D. [q. v.], was elected the first moderator 
of the remonstrant synod of Ulster on 23 May 
1880, and held its clerkship from 6 Sept. 1831 
till his death. Scott Porter, after passing 
through schools at Dirtagh and Londonderry, 
■was admitted as a student for the ministry 
under the care of Stralmne presbytery. He 
took his arts course at the Belfast ‘ academical 
institution’ in 1817-19 and 1821-8, acting 
in the interim as tutor in a private family 
in co. Kilkenny. He received silver medals 
for mathematics., natural philosophy, and for 
‘ speaking Greek extempore.’ In 1823-5 he 
studied Hebrew and divinity under Thomas 
DixHincks.LL.D. [q. v.l and Samuel Hanna, 
D.D. [q. v.j He was licensed in October 
1825 by Bangor presbytery without sub- 
scription. On 1 Jan. 1820 he received a 
unanimous call from the presbyterian con- 
gregation in Carter Lane, Doctors’ Commons, 
London, and was ordained there on 2 March, 
in succession to John Hoppus [q. v.] His 
views were Arian, and he became the editor 
(1826-8) of an Arian monthly, the ‘Christian 
Moderator;’ but he was in friendly relations 
with Thomas Belsliam [q. v.], the leader of 
the Priestley school of opinion, and acted as 
a pall-bearer at Belsham’s funeral in 1829. 
He kept a school at Rosoman House, Isling- 
ton, in conjunction with David Davidson, 
minister at the Old J ewry ; his scholars called 
him 1 the lion ; ’ among his pupils was Dion 
Boucicault the dramatist (who then spelled 
his name Boursiquot). In January 1829 he 
declined a call to tne second presbyterian 
church of Belfast, to which his cousin, John 
Porter (1800-1874), was appointed. He ac- 
cepted a call (11 Sept. 1831) to the first 


presbyterian church of Belfast, and was in- 
stalled on 2 Feb. 1832 by Antrim presbytery 
as successor to William Bruce (1737-1841) 
[q. v,], and colleague to William Bruce (1790- 
1868> [q. t.] His ministry at Belfast was 
one of "high reputation and success, both as 
a pastor and a polemic. His pulpit and plat- 
form appeals were marked by a masculine 
eloquence, and, though very uncompromising 
in his opinions, his straightforward advocacy 
of them won the respect and even the friend- 
ship of opponents. He had not been long in 
Belfast when he engaged in a public dis- 
cussion (14-17 April 1834) on the Unitarian 
controversy with Daniel Bagot (d. 9 June 
1891), afterwards dean of Dromore ; the argu- 
ments on both sides were issued in ajoint pub- 
lication ; Porter’s friends made him a presen- 
tation of nearly 1,0007. 

From 1832 he had lectured on biblical 
subjects to divinity students, and on 10 Julr 
1838 he was appointed, in conjunction with 
Henry Montgomery, p ofessor of theology to 
the ‘ association of Irish ion-subscribing pres- 
byterians,' his departments being biblical 
criticism and dogmatics. The chair was en- 
dowed by government in 1847 with a salary 
of 1507. On 16 July 1851 he was appointed 
in addition (without increase of salary) pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and cognate languages. 
For many years he taught classics to private 
pupils. In 1848 he published his contribu- 
tion to textual criticism, on the lines of 
Griesbach and Hug; noted by Gregory and 
Abbot ( Prolegomena to Tisohbnbobf’s Nov. 
Test., 1884, p. 269) as the indication of an 
improved era in British textual studies. A 
useful feature of the work wns its series of 
coloured plates, draughted by Porter himself, 
and exhibiting specimens of codices in fac- 
simile. He contributed revised translations 
of Kings, Chronicles, Ezekiel, and Daniel to 
an edition of ‘ The Holy Scriptures of the 
Old Covenant ’ issued by Longmans, 1859- 
1862, 8vo. A later fruit of his academic 
work was his defence (1876) of the authen- 
ticity of St. John’s Gospel. 

Among public measures he was an early 
and consistent supporter of the Irish system 
of ‘ national’ education, and on organiser of 
the 1 Ulster national education association.’ 
Though a recipient of ‘ regium donum,’ he 
welcomed the policy of disestablishment. In 
polities, as such, he took no part, but was 
always to the front in local schemes of phi- 
lanthropy and culture. He had collected an 
enormous library, and was well read in a 
wide range of literature. His linguistic at- 
tainments were both extensive and accurate ; 
he was greatly interested in efforts to pre- 
serve the Irish language. 
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Of the liberal theology advocated, by Henry 
Montgomery, Scott Porter was the ablest 
exponent. His later theological controversies 
were internal to his own denomination. He 
led a secession from the Antrim presbytery 
(of which he had been clerk from 7 May 
1534 ), and founded (21 Feb.1862) the northern 
presbytery of Antrim, with the purpose of 
emphasising a recognition of the authority of 
Christ and of divine revelation (the two pres- 
byteries were reunited on 7 Nov. 1694). On 
rhe same grounds he withdrew, with a large 
majority, from the local ‘ Unitarian society,’ 
anti formed (December 1S76) the 'Ulster Uni- 
tarian Christian association.' Yet in biblical 
science he was by no means conservative ; the 
publications of Oolenso he welcomed as sound 
in principle, and followed Priestley in main- 
taining the presence of an unhLtorical ele- 
ment in the initial chapters of tit. Matthew 
and St. Luke. 

Personally he was a man of broad and 
genial nature, of strong feelings easilv roused, 
ccpable of pas-don, but incapable of malice ; 
in society a most genial and warm-hearted 
companion, rich in anecdote, fond of music, 
and capable of singing a good song. His 
somewhat gaunt figure was dignified by a 
striking countenance, mellowed in old age, I 
and graced with a profusion of snow-white 
hair and beard. He preached for the last 
time (at Larne, co. Antrim) on 18 Aug. 1878, 
und died, after long illness, at his residence, 
Lennox Yale, Belfast, on 5 Julv 1880; he 
wasburied on 8 July intheBoroug’h cemetery, 
Belfast, where an Irish cross of black marble 
is erected to his memory. A memorial tablet 
is in his church. His portrait, painted (1878) 
bv Ebenezer Crawford, has been engTaved. 
(1830) : there are two earlier engraved like- 
nesses of him. He married, on 8 Oct. 1888, 
Margaret (d. 7 April 1879, aged 66), eldest 
daughter of Andrew Marshall, M.D. ; his 
eldest son, AndrewMarshall Porter, was mas- 
ter of the rolls in Ireland from 1883 to 1906. 

A list of his thirty-eight publications, in- 
cluding Bingle sermons, is appended to his 
‘Memorial.’ Of these the most import ant are : 
1. ‘Authentic Beport of the Discussion on 
theUnitarianControversv, 'lie,, Belfast, 1834, 
8vo; reached a fourth edition. 2. ‘Twelve 
Lectures in Illustration ... of Unitarianism,’ 
&c., Belfast, 3841, 8vo ; 2nd edit., London, 
1863, 8vo. 3. ‘ Principles of Textual Cri- 
ticism. with their application to the Old and 
NewTestoments,' &C., 1848,8vo. 4. ‘Servetus 
and Calvin : Three Lectures,' &c., 1854, 8vo 
(contains the best historical account of Ser- 
vetus, to date). 5. ‘Bible Revision : Three 
Lectures,’ &c., 1857, 8vo. 6. ‘ Lectures on 
the Djetrine of Atonement,’ &c,, I860, 8vo. 


7. ‘ The National System and the National 
Board,’ &c., 1864, 8vo (anon.) 8. ‘ Is the 
'■ N ational ’’ or the “ Denominational ” System 
of Education the best?’ &c., 1868, 8vo, 
9. ‘ The Fourth Gospel is the Gospel accord- 
ing to John/ &c., 1876, 8vo. He contributed 
to the ‘Bible Christian’ (which for a time he 
edited), ‘Irish Unitarian Magazine/ ‘Chris- 
tian Reformer/ ‘ ChristianUmtarian/ ‘Ulster 
Journal of Arehieology/ and other periodi- 
cals. 

"William Porter (1805-1880), younger 
brother of the above, was horn at Artikellv, 
near Newtownlimavady, on 16 Sept. 1805. 

[ He served his time with John Classon, iron- 
founder and timber merchant of Dublin, 
brother of his father’s second wife, hut Bub- 
sequently studied law in Dublin and London, 
and was* called to the Irish bar at Michael- 
mas 1831. In January 1889 he was ap- 
pointed attorney-general at the Cape of Good 
Hope, an office which he filled with great 
distinction till 81 Aug. 1805. On his retire- 
ment full salary for lue was voted to him by 
special resolution of the house of assembly; 
he devoted the larger half of it to the endow- 
ment of the university of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of which he was elected the first chan- 
cellor in 1873. On 30 Nov. 1872 he was 
made companion of the order of St. Michael 
and St. George. He declined a knighthood, 
and refused several judgeships, including a 
cbief-iusticeship at the Cape; he declined 
also the post of prime minister at the Cape. 
Returning to Ireland in 1873, he lived with 
his elder brother, and died, unmarried, at 
i Lennox Yale, Belfast, on 18 July 1880 ; he 
was buried at the Borough cemetery, Belfast, 
on 18 July. Among his literary contributions 
are twelve remarkable articles on ‘ preachers 
and preaching’ in the ‘ Bible Christian/ 1884— 
1885. His published speeches were often of 
singular beauty; an extract from one of them 
is given in Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘Life of 
the Prince Consort/ v. 284. 

C lassos' Emmett Poster (1814-1886), 
half-brother of the above, horn at Artikelly 
in 1814, was the eldest son of William Porter 
by his second wife, Eliza, daughter of John 
Classon of Dublin. He was educated (1828- 
1834) at Manchester College, York, and or- 
dained (2 July 1834) by Antrim presbytery 
as minister of the first presbyterian church, 
Lame, co. Antrim, a charge which he held 
till his death, though he retired from active 
duty in July 1875. He died at his residence, 
Ballygally Castle, co. Antrim, on 27 May 
1885, and was buried in the parish church- 
yard of Caimcastle, co. Antrim. He left a 
widow and several sons. Latt erly he disused 
his second name. His contributions to Dish 
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Presbyterian church history and biography 
■were numerous and important, but have not 
been collected ; they appeared at intervals 
in the * Northern Whig, 'Larne Reporter,’ 
< Christian Unitarian,’ and ‘ Disciple a few 
were reprinted for private circulation, and a 
volume of ‘Irish Presbyterian Biographical 
Sketches,’ Belfast, 1883, 4lo, was reprinted 
from the ‘Northern Whig.’ Ilis younger 
brother. James Nixon Porter, educated (1888- 
1838) at Manchester College, York, was mini s- 
ter at Oarrickfergus, eo. Antrim (1838-02), 
and Warrington, Lancashire (1862-72), and 
died in 1876. He married a sister of the 
Right Hon. Sir James Stansfold, G.O.B., and 
left issue. His youngest brother, Prancis, 
died at Capetown on 28 Feb. 1886. 

[Memorial of Rev. John Scott Porter and the 
Hon. William Porter, 1880; Christian Life. 
80 May and 6 Juno 1885, pp. 286, 278; His- 
torical Sketch of First Prcsh. Congr., Larne, 1889, 
tip. 20 seq. ; Nightingale’s Lancashire Noncon- 
formity (1892), iv. 225; Roll of Students, Man- 
chester College, 1868.] A. Gr. 

PORTER, JOSIAS LESLIE (1823- 
lfc89), traveller and promoter of Irish edu- 
cation, born on 4 Oct. 1823, was youngest 
son of William Porter of Carrowan, parish of 
Burt, co. Donegal, and Margaret, daughter of 
Andrew Leslie of Drumgowan in the same 
parish. The father farmed several hundred 
acres of land. Noted for his great stature 
andimmeuse bodily strength, he raised, during 
the Irish rebellion of 1798, a troop of yeo- 
manry in Burt, and kept a large district in 
order, services for which he received the 
thanks of parliament and an honorary com- 
mission in the army. 

The son, Josias, after being educated pri- 
vately, between 1836 and 1888, by Samuel 
Craig, preBbyterian minister of Crossroads, 
eo. Derry, and afterwards at a school in 
Londonderry, matriculated in the uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1839, with a view to 
entering the ministry of the Irish presby- 
terian church. He graduated B.A. in 1841, 
and M.A. in 1842. In November 1842 he 
proceeded to the university of Edinburgh, 
where, and afterwards in the New College, 
he studied theology under Chalmers. He was 
licensed to preach by the presbytery of Derry 
on 20 Nov. 1844. He was ordained on 
25 Feb. 1846, and until 1849 was minister of 
thepresby terian congregation of HighBridge, 
Newcastie-on-Tyne. He was then Bent to 
Damascus as a missionary to the Jews by 
the board of missions of the Dish presby- 
terian church. He reached Syria in Decem- 
ber 1849, and remained there for ten years. 
While discharging his duty as a missionary. 


he acquired, by frequent and extensive jour- 
neys through all parts of Syria and Pales- 
tine, an intimate knowledge of the Holj 
Land, which he turned to good literary ac- 
count. In 1865 he published his first book 
on the East, * Five Years iu Damascus,' in 
which he tells most graphically the story of 
his life there, and of adventurous journeys 
to Palmyra, the Ilauran, Lebanon, andothei 
places. The map appended to the work was 
constructed by himself, almost entirely from 
his own observations and survey-, and the 
plans and woodcuts were engraved from his 
diawiugs. In 1868 he published his ‘ Hand- 
book for Travellers in Syria and Palestine,’ in 
Murray’s series. A second edition, largely 
rewritten, appeared in 1876, Porter having 
in the interval revisited the country and 
made an extensive tour on both sides of the 
Jordan and along the borderland between 
Egypt and Sinai. Many of his letters, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. David Hamilton, hono- 
rary secretary of the Irish Presbyterian 
Jewish Mission, were printed in the pages 
of the ‘ Missionary Herald.’ 

In 1859 Porter returned home on furlough, 
and in July 1860 was appointed professor of 
biblical criticism m the preaby terian college, 
Belfast, in succession to Robert Wilson 
fa. v.] In 1861 he received the degrees of 
LL.D. from Glasgow and D.D. from Edin- 
burgh. In 1867, on the death of Professor 
William Gibson (1808-1867) [q. v.], be be- 
came secretary of the college faculty at Bel- 
fast. Through him Mr. Adam Findlater of 
Dublin in 1878 gave 10,0007. for additions to 
the buildings, and this gift proved the means 
of raising 11,0007. more for the professorial 
endowment fund. Porter, from the time of 
his appointment as professor, took a leading 
part in the work of the church courts, and 
in 1876 was elected moderator of the general 
assembly. During his tenure of this office he 
initiated a fund which provided manses for 
many congregations. 

In 1878 Porter was appointed by govern- 
ment one of the two assistant-commissioners 
of the newly established board of interme- 
diate education for Ireland, He thereupon 
resigned his professorship, and, removing to 
Dublin, helped to organise the new scheme. 
In 1879 he was nominated president of 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Iu virtue of his 
office he became a member of the senate of 
the newly created Royal University of Ire- 
land, which in 1881 conferred on him the 
degree of D. Lit., and he took a leading part 
in formulating its plans. He died at Belfast 
on 10 March 1889, and was buried in Malone 
cemetery^ nenr that city. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, 
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Porter wrote : 1. 1 Tlie Pentateuch and the 
Gospels,' which appeared in 1864_during the 
Colenso controversy. 2. 1 The Giant Cities 
of Bashan and Syria's Holy Places,’ I860, 
which has be on several times republished. 
In this work he maintains that the massive 
buildings, the ruins of which are plentifully 
found in Bashan, aTe the work of the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the country long before 
its occupation by tbe Jews. 8. ‘ The Life 
and Times of Ilr. Cooke ’(his father-in-law), 
1ST 1; four editions were published. 4. ‘Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem, and Bethany,’ 1887. 
5. ‘ Galilee and the Jordan,’ 1835. 

He also published a ‘Pew and Study 
Bible ’ in 1876. He contributed extensively 
to the edition of Kitto’s 1 Cyclopedia of Bi- 
blical Literature,’ which was commenced in 
1&02. Nearly all the geographical articles 
on localities in Palestine are from his pen. 
He also wrote for Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible.' the * Encvclopiedia Britannica,’ and 
Kitto's ‘Pictorial Bible;’ and contributed 
many papers, principally on subjects con- 
nected with the Holy Land, to the ‘Biblio- 
theca Sacra ’ (New York), when it was edited 
by Dr.llobinson, to Kitto’s ‘Journal of Sacred 
Literature,’ and to other magazines and re- 
\iews. 

Porter married, in 1849, just before going 
to Damascus, Margaret Rainey, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr.Henry Cooke (1788- 
1368) [q. v.] of Belfast, by whom he had 
several children ; two sons and two daugh- 
ters survived him. 

A portrait of Porter, by Hooke, hangs in 
the examination hall of Queen’s Collage, 
Belfast. 

[Personal knowledge and manuscripts in the 
possession of the writer; information kindly- 
supplied by Mr. William Haldane Porter, Por- 
ter’s youngest son; Minutes of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
passim ; Calendars and Annual Reports of Queen's 
College, Belfast ; Minnies of Senate of Royal 
University of Ireland ; obituary notices in the 
Belfast News-letter, Witness, and Northern 
Whig.] T. H. 

PORTER, MARY (d. IT Co), actress, 
b said to have been the child of a private 
marriage between SamuelPorter onda daugh- 
ter of Nicholas Kaufmann Mercator. Alter 
the early death of her father she was brought 
up by her uncle, David Mercator, a clerk in 
the office of ordnance in the Tower. Sent 
by her mother to act at Bartholomew Pair, 
where she played the Fairy Queen, she was 
seen by Mrs. Bany and Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
and recommended by them to Betterton, who 
engaged her and lodged her with Mrs, Smith, 
sister to the treasurer of the theatre. Upon 


Mrs. Barry, whose successor she was after- 
wards to become, she was for a time an 
attendant. She made her first recorded ap- 
pearance at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1699 as 
Orythia in Hopkins’s tragedy of ‘Friendship 
Improved, or the Female Warrior.’ In 1701 
she was tbe original Jessica in tbe ‘ Jew of 
Venice.’ altered by George Granville (Lord 
Lanstlowne) from Shakespeare; Tyrelius, a 
boy of twelve or thirteen, in ‘ Love’s Victim, 
or tbe Queen of Wales, ’attributed to Gildon, 
and Lettice, an original part in Burnaby's 
1 Ladies’ Visiting Day.’ About the same time 
she was the original Emilia in the * Beau’s 
Duel’ of Mrs. Carroll (Centlivre). She was 
al^o Philadelphia in Betterton’s ‘Amorous 
Widow’ (4to, 1706), revived about 1702 or 
1703. Lady Loveman in ‘ Different Widows ’ 
(anonymous); Amaryllis in the ‘Fickle Shep- 
herdess,’ extracted from Randolph’s ‘Amyn- 
tas,' and played by women, ascribed to 1703; 
Zaida in Trapp’s ‘Abra Mul6’ to January 
1704; Okim a m Dennis’s ‘Liberty Asserted,’ 
to 24 Feb. The name Mrs. Potter (Porter ? ) 
also appears toFideliain ‘LoveatFirstSight.’ 
At the newtheatre (Opera House) in the Hay- 
market she was on 30 Oct. 1705 the original 
Araminta in Vanbrugh’s ‘ Confederacy,’ on 
27 Dec. Isabella in the ‘ Mistake’ of the same 
dramatist, and on 21 Feb. 1706 Corisana in 
Granville’s ‘British Enchanters.' At the 
Haymorket, 17 OG-7, she played, besides many 
other parts, Lady Graveairs in the ‘ Careless 
Husband,’ Melinda in the ‘ Recruiting Officer,’ 
Fainlove in the 1 Tender Husband,’ Eugenia 
in ‘ London Cuckolds,’ Cydaria in the ‘Indian 
Emperor,’ Porcia in the ‘Adventures of Five 
Hours,’ Isabella in ‘Wit without Money,’ 
Sophonisba in Lee’s play of that name, Mrs. 
Welborn in ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ Bellamira 
in ‘ Coesar Borgia,’ and the Duchess of Malfi. 
Tragic parts were, it is thus seen, already 
assigned her. 

The Haymarket being temporarily surren- 
dered to opera, Mrs. Porter migrated to Drury 
Lane Theatre, where, under Rich and Brett, 
on 9 Feh, 1708, she made a successful appear- 
ance as the original Zaida in Goring’s ‘ Irene, or 
the Fair Greek.’ Melisinda in ‘ Aureng-Zebe,’ 
Leonora in the ‘ Mourning Bride,’ Morena in 
the * Empress of Morocco/ the Queen in ‘ Don 
Carlos,’ Maria in the* Libertine,’ Lady Toss- 
up in D'Urfey’s ‘ Fine Lady’s Airs,’ Silvia in 
the * Old Batchelor,’ Mra. Frail in 1 Love for 
Love,’ Roxana, Morayma in ‘ Don Sebastian’ 
are a few only of the characters, original or 
other, in which she was seen before reappear- 
ing at the Haymarket, to which house, with 
Wilks, Dogget, Cibber, and Mrs. Oldfield, she 
seceded, on 22 Sept. 1709, reappearing as Me- 
linda in the ‘ Recruiting Officer.’ Here she 
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added to her repertory, among other charac- 
ters, first Constantia in tho ‘ Chances,’ Elvira 
in ‘Love makes a Man,’ Isahinda in the 
* Busybody,’ Nottingham in the * Unhappy 
Favourite,’ Amanda in ‘ Love’s Last Shift, 1 
Angelica in the 1 Constant Couple,’ the Queen 
in ‘Hamlet,’ Dorinda in the ‘ Beaux’ Strata- 
gem,’ the Queen in ‘King Richard III,’ 
Charlotte in the * Villain,’ Hillaria in the 
1 Yeoman of Kent,’ and the Silent Woman in 
i Epiccene.’ After playing at the Hayruarket, 
in the season of 1710-11, the Queen in Dry- 
den’s 1 Spanish Frvar,’ Lady Macduff, and 
other characters, sne reappeared at Drury 
Lane, where she was on 5 Dec. 1710 Hor- 
tensia in ‘ JEsop,’ and played Lady Chariot 
in Steele’s 1 Funeral,’ Aspatia in the * Maid's 
Tragedy,’ and was the original Isabinda in 
Mrs. C'entlivre’s ‘Marplot,’ a continuation 


Duchess of Gloucester, and in Jacob's ‘ Fatal 
Constancy’ she was the first Hes-ione. In 
Cibber’s ‘ Ciesar in Egypt ’ on 9 Dec. 1724 
I Mrs. Porter was the first Cornelia. In the 
I following February she was the heroine of 
West’s ‘Hecuba,’ and on IS Dec. 1727 the 
original Leonora in the 1 Double Falsehood,’ 
assigned by Theobald to Shakespeare, but 
credited to himself or Shirley. In the ‘ Pro- 
voked Husband,’ by Cibber and Vanbrugh, 
on 10 Jan. 1728, she was the original Lady 
Grace. In James Miller’s ‘ Humours of 
Oxford' on 9 Jan. 17S0 she was the first 
Lady Science ; she was also the first Eunesia 
in the anonymous tragedy of ‘ Timoleon.’ 

Mrs. Oldfield having now (1730) left the 
| stage — Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Barry had 
1 retired long before — Mrs. Porter had little 
: rivalry to fear. But her career was soon 
of the ‘ Busybody,’ and on 17 March 1712 threatened by a sad accident. She played 
the original Hennione in the ‘Distress the original Medea ia_Johnson’s ‘Medea’ 
Mother’ of Ambrose Philips. In Charles 
Shadwell’s ‘ Humours of the Army,’ 29 Jan. 

1713, she was the original Leonora, and in 
Addison's ‘ Cato’ on 14 April the original 
Marcia. Myrtilla in Gay’s ‘ Wife of Bath,’ 
on 12 May, was an original part, as was 
Alicia in ‘ Jane Shore’ on 2 Feb. 1714. In 
the following season she played Monimia in 
the ‘Orphan,’ Desdemona, Portia in ‘Julius 
Csesnr,’ Lavinia in 4 Caius Marius,' Lndy 
Elizabeth Blunt in ‘Virtue Betrayed,' Be- 
linda in the ‘ Man of the Mode,’ and was 
the original Dnchcss of Suffolk in Rowe’s 
‘Lady Jane Grey.’ Roxana, in the ‘ Sul- 
taness,’ on 25 Feb. 1717, adapted by Charlee 
Johnson from Racine, was also an original 
part, as was Lady Woodvil in Cibber’s ‘ Non- 
juror’ on 6 Dec. 1717. Other important parts 
in which ebe was seen at Drury Lane were 
Amanda in the 1 Relapse,’ Lady Wronglove 
in the ‘Lady’s last Stake,’ Angelica in the 
4 Rover,’ Evadna, Elizabeth in the 4 Unhappy 
Favourite,’ Isabella in the ‘Fatal Marriage,' 

Lady Macbeth, Belvidera, Zara in the ‘ Mourn- 
ing Bride,’ Octavia in ‘ Allfor Love,’ and Mrs. 

Marwood. When Dennis produced, 11 Nov. 

1719, his ‘ Invader of the Country, or the 
Fatal Resentment,’ a mangled version of 
4 Coriolanus,’ Mrs. Porter was the Volumnia. 

In Southerne’s ‘ Spartan Dame’ she was the 
first Thelamia, in Hughes's ‘Siege of Da- 
mascus’ the first Eudocia, and iu Young’s 
‘ Revenge’ on 18 April 1721 the first Leonora. 

Queen Katharine in ‘ Henry VTJJ,’ Desde- 
mona, and Athanais in ‘Theodosius’ were as- 
signed her the following season, in which, on 
19 Feb. 1722, she was the original Cartis- 
mand in Ambrose Philips’s ‘Briton.’ In 
1 Humfrey, Dube of Gloucester,’ taken by 
Philips from Shakespeare, she was the 


on 11 Dec. 1730, and Eurydice in Mallet's 
play so named, on 22 Feb. 1731. At tbe 
time she occupied, says Davies's ‘Dramatic 
Miscellanies' (lii. 465), a house at Heywood 
Hill (Highwood Hill), near Hendon, and 
was in the habit of going home after the 
performance in a one-horse chaise, carrying 
always with her a hook and a pair of pistols. 
Being stopped by a robber, she presented a 
pistol at him, and cowed him into confessing 
he was not a highwayman, but a man despe- 
rate through affliction. After giving him 
10/., she struck suddenly her horse, which, 
bolting, overthrew the chaise, and her thigh- 
bone was dislocated. This accident compelled 
a retirement of nearly two years, and subse- 
quently she always supported herself on tliB 
stage with a stick. She reappeared at Drury 
Lane at a benefit by ‘ their majesties’ com- 
mands,’ playing Queen Elizabeth in the ‘ Un- 
happy Favourite.’ Onl9Nov. 1785 she played 
Belvidera in ‘Venice Preserved’ at Covent 
Garden, and the following season reappeared 
at Drury Lane. On 0 April 1738 she was 
the first Cly temnestra in Thomson's ‘ Aga- 
memnon,’ being, Genest thinks, specially en- 
gaged for the part ; she repeated, however, 
the characters of Hermiona in the ‘ Distrest 
Mother’ for her benefit, and Portia in ‘Julius 
Ceesar’ for the fund for erecting a statue to 
Shakespeare. From 1736 to 1741, in which 
last year she had a benefit at Covent Garden, 
playing Isabella in the ‘ Fatal Marriage,’ she 
was not engaged. She played a few familiar 
parts in 1741-2. On 14 Feb. 1743, for her 
benefit, she was seen at Oovent Garden by 
command of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, enacting Queen Elizabeth in ‘ Albion 
Queens,’ being ‘ the last time of her appear- 
ance on the stage.’ The stage was enclosed 
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and formed into an amphitheatre, where ser- 
vants were allowed to keep places, and no 
person was admitted without a ticket. In 
this representation she struck the ground 
with her stick when signing the warrant for 
the death of Mary Stuart, and her vehemence 
and spirit elicited loud applause. 

Mrs. Porter was eminently popular with all 
classes. Lord Corn bury [see Hide, Henry, 
Viscount Cornbttby] gave her his unacted 
eomedy, ‘The Mistakes/ which in 1758, 
or some five years after his death, she pub- 
lished by subscription at 5*. a copy. The 
CoantessCowper subscribed for eighty copies, 
and many fashionable folk took from twenty 
copies up, it is «aid, to a hundred, so that 
a laTge sum was realised. In the advertise- 
ment to the book she speaks of herself as 
» an old and favoured servant of the public, 
whose powers of contributing to its amuse- 
ment are no more.’ She became great friends 
with Mrs. Oldfield, as she had been with 
Mrs. Harry and Mrs. Bracegirdle. Jesting 
her on her gratify, Mrs. Oldfield often called 
her ‘ mother.’ Though far from handsome, 
the was tall, well formed, and of a fair com- 
plexion; her voice, tender at first and want- 
ing in volume, acquired power by cultivation. 
She had exquisite judgment. Somewhat cold 
ill comedy, in those parts of tragedy in which 
the passions predominate she was another 
person. She had ‘noble and enthusiastic 
ardour, great dignity, and most affecting 
Foftness and tenderness.’ She was held the 
legitimate successor of Mrs. Barry. In Her- 
mione and BeUidera she was equally effec- 
tive. In the latter part Booth preferred her 
to Mrs, Oldfield. She excelled particularly 
in her agony when forced from Jalfier in the 
second act, and in her madness. Dr. Johnson, 
with whose friends the Cotterels she lived 
for a time on terms of great intimacy, said, 
‘ Mrs. Porter in the vehemence of rags, and 
Mrs. Clive in tha sprightliness of humour, 
I have never seen equalled ; ’ and Walpole 
declared that she surpassed Garrick in pas- 
sionate tragedy. No breath of scandal is 
heard concerning her. She outlived an 
annuity on which she depended, and pro- 
bably outlived her friends also ; she died at 
on advanced age and in straitened circum- 
stances on 24 Feb. 1705 (Gent. Mag. 1705, 
p. 146). No portrait of her has been traced. 

[Genest's Account of the English Stage ; Bet- 
terton's Hist, of the English Stage; Davies's 
Dramatic Miscellanies; victor's Hist, of the 
Theatres; Colley Cibber's Apology, ed. Lowe; 
Gilliland’s .Dramatic Mirror , Thespian Diet. ; 
Dibdia’s Hist, of the Stage ; Boswell’s Johnson, 
ej. Birkbeek Hill ; Clark Bussell's Representa- 
tive Actors, &c.) J. K, 


PORTER, ROBERT (d. 1690), ejected 
divine, was born in Nottinghamshire, and 
educated at Cambridge, but the college is 
not specified. He became vicar of Pentrich, 
Derbyshire, in 1050, succeeding John Chap- 
man (,Z. 1 Nov. 1032), who had been seques- 
tered by the parliamentary commissioners, 
The living yielded an income of but IB/, 
which was brought up to ‘near fifty' by the 
parishioners. Porter refused other prefer- 
ment, and devoted himself to parish work. 
In his principles ha was a very moderate non- 
conformist of tho school of John Ball (1585- 
1640) [q. v.] He became a member of the 
Wirksworth presbyterian classis, and was 
moderator at its first recorded meeting on 
16 Dec. 1051. Great deference was paid to his 
judgment, especially in oases of conscience. 
He was ejected from Pentricli by the Uni- 
formity Act of 1 1 ,02 ; his farewell sermon is in 
1 England’s Remembrancer,' 1663. He re- 
mained in the parish, preaching privately in 
his own house. On the coming into force 
(25 March 1066) of the Five Mile Act, he 
retired to Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, but 
still ministered occasionally to his old flock 
preaching by night at ‘ an obscure house’ in 
Longcroft Fields. After the indulgence of 
1672 he established a congregation at Mans- 
field, but he always attended tbe services of 
the parish church, and held his own meeting’ 
out of church hours. Hence he was never mo- 
le’ted. He died atMnnsfield on 22 Jan. 1690. 
His sister Ann married John Oldfield or Ote- 
field [q. v.] 

Posthumous was his ‘Life of Mr. John 
Hieron, with . . . Memorials of ten other 
worthy Ministers,’ &c. 1691, 4to, a valuable 
collection of Derbyshire nonconformist bio- 
graphies used byCalamy (four copies in Brit. 
Mus.) 

[Calamy's Account, 1713, pp. 180 sq. ; Cox's 
Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire, 1879, iv. 
357 sq. ; Minutes of Wirksworth Claris in 
Derbyshire Aroboeol. and Nat. Hist. 8oe. 1880, 
pp. 150 sq.] A. G. 

PORTER, Sib ROBERT KER (1777- 
1842), painter and traveller, was one of the 
five children of William Porter, who was 
bom in 1735, and was buried at St. Oswald, 
Durham, in September 1779, after twenty- 
three. years’ service as surgeon to the 6th 
(Inmskilling) dragoons. He was descended 
from an old Irish family which claimed 
among its ancestors Sir William Porter, who 
fought at Agincourt, and Endymion Porter. 
His mother was Jane, daughter of Robeit 
Blenkinsop of Durham. She died at Esher in 
1831, agedT 86. Robert’s brothers, both older 
than himself, were William Ogilvie Porter, 
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M.D., a naval surgeon, who after his retire- 
ment practised over forty years in Bristol, 
and died in that city on 15 Aug. 1850, aged 
"6 ; and Colonel John Porter, who died in 
the Isle of Man, aged 88, in 1810. His 
sisters, Jane and Anna Maria, are separately 

noticed. 

Robert was born at Durham in 1777, but 
spent his boyhood in Edinburgh, whither 
Ins mother, who was very poor, and de- 
pended largely upon the support of her hus- 
band's patrons in the army, had removed 
in 1780. 'While at Edinburgh he attracted 
the notice of Flora Macdonald, and, in con- 
sequence of his admiration for a battle-piece 
in her possession representing some action 
in the rising of 1746, he determined to be- 
come a painter of battles. In 1790 his 
mother took Mm lo Benjamin West, who 
was so struck by the vigour and spirit of 
some of his sketches that he procured his 
admission as an academy student at Somerset 
House. His progress was remarkably rapid , 
In 1792 he received a silver palette from the 
Society of Arts for an historical drawing, 
< The Witch of Endor. 1 In 1798 he was com- 
missioned to paint an altar-piece for ShoTe- 
ditch church; in 1794 he painted ‘Christ 
allaying the Storm ’ for the Roman catholic 
chapel at Portsea ; and in 1798 ■ St. John 
Preaching’ for St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1790, when he was living with 
his sisters Jane and Anna Maria, at 10 Great 
Newport Street, Leicester Square, he was a 
member of a small confraternity of young 
artists, including Girtin and Cotman, who 
lived in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
were members of a society founded by Louis 
Francia for the cultivation of historic land- 
scape. The artistio precocity of ‘ Bob Porter ’ 
and the skill with which he wielded the ‘big 
brush’ were already fully recognised, and in 
1800 ho obtained congenial work as a scene- 
painter of ‘antres vast and deserts wild’ at 
the Lyceum Theatre : but in 1800 he asto- 
nished the public by his ‘Storming of Serin- 
gapatam,’ a sensational panorama, which was 
120 feet in length, and is stated on the 
good authority of Jane Porter to have been 
ainted in. six weeks. This huge picture, 
ome ou rollers and carried round three- 
quarters of a circle, was one of the first of a 
species wMch has since become extremely 
popular, especially in France, After its 
exhibition at the Lyceum it was rolled up, 
and was subsequently destroyed by fire ; but 
the original sketches and the engravings of 
Vendramini preserve some evidence of its 
merits. Other successful works in the same 
genre were the ‘ Battle of Lodi ’ ( 1808), also 
exhibited at the Lyceum, and the ‘ Defeat of 


the French at the Devil's Bridge, Mont St. 
Gothard, by Suwarrow in 180 V to both of 
which explanatory handbooks were issued. 
Other battle-pieces, in which he displayed 
qualities of vigour that bordered upon the 
crude and a daring compared by some to 
that of Salvator Rosa, were ‘AgineouTt’ 
(executed for the city of London), the * Battle 
of Alexandria,’ the 1 Siege of Acre,’ and the 
‘ Death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie,’ all of 
which were painted about the same time. 
Porter also produced easel-pictures; and in 
1801 he exhibited at the Royal Academy a 
successful portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Ilarrv 
Johnston as Hamlet and Ophelia. In all, 
between 1792 and 1882 ha exhibited thirty- 
eight pictures, the majority being either his- 
torical pieces or landscapes. In 1797 he 
had started, with the aid of his sisters, an 
illustrated periodical called * The Quiz,’ for 
which he enlisted the support of Thomas 
Frognall Dibdin [q. v.l, but this had a very 
brief existence. 

Porter was in 1803 appointed a captain in 
theWestminster militia: hut from the career 
of a regular soldier, which had a stronger 
attraction for him than any other, he was 
deterred by the urgent solicitations of hi* 
family. In 1804, however, Ms restless and 
energetic nature obtained some satisfaction 
by M3 appointment as historical painter to 
the czar of Russia. He immediately started 
for Russia, and was employed upon =ome 
vast historical paintings, with which he 
decorated the Admiralty Hall at St. Peters- 
burg. During his residence in the capital 
he won the affections of a Russian princess, 
Mary, daughter of Prince Theodor von Scber- 
batoff, but some hitch in the courtship neces- 
sitated his leaving Russia, whereupon he 
travelled in Finland and Sweden, and he was 
knighted by the eccentric king Gustavus IV 
in 1806. Ho then visited several of the 
German courts, was in 1807 created a knight 
of St. Joachim of Wurtemberg, and subse- 
quently accompanied Sir John Moore (whom 
he had met and captivated while in Sweden) 
to Spain. He was with the expedition 
throughout, was present at Coruna and at 
the death of the general, and took home 
many sketches of the campaign. In the 
meantime, in 1809, had appeared his ‘Tra- 
velling Sketches in Russia and Sweden dur- 
ing the years 1805-1808,’ in two sumptuous 
quarto volumes, elaborately illustrated by 
the author, but showing neither remarkable 
literary faculty nor any special powers of 
observation. It was followed at a brief in- 
terval by * Letters from Portugal and Spain, 
written during the march of the troops under 
Sir John Moore,’ 1809, 8vo. 
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In 1811 lie revisited Russia, and on 7 Feb. 

1812 he triumphantly married his Russian 
princess. He was subsequently received in 
Russian military and diplomatic circles, and 
became well acquainted with the Russian 
version of the events of 1812-13, of which he 
pave a graphic account in hi« ‘Narrative of 
the Campaign in Russia during 181 2.' lie 
had returned to England previous to the ap- 
pearance of his book, and was on 2 April 

1813 knighted by the prince-regent. He 
was soon abroad again, and in August lsl” 
he started from St. Petersburg upon an ex- 
tended course of travel, proceeding through 
the Caucasus to Teheran, thence southwards 
by Ispahan to the site of the ancient Per- 
sepolis, where he made many valuable draw- 
ings and tran-cribed a number of cuneiform 
inscriptions. After some stay at Shiraz, he 
retraced his steps to Ispahan, and proceeded 
to Ecbatana anu Bagdad : and then, follow- 
ing the course of Xenophon's Katahasis, to 
Scutari. He published the records of this 
long journey in his ‘Travels in Georgia, 
Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, 1817- 
1830,’ 3 rols. 4to, 1831. This huge book, 
which is full of interest and is a great ad- 
vance upon his previous volumes of travel, 
was illustrated by bold drawings of mountain 
ECenery, of works of art, and antiquities. A 
large number of Porter's original sketches 
are now preserved in the British Museum, to 
which they were presented by the author’s 
sister Jane, At Teheran Porter had an in- 
terview with the Persian monarch Futteh 
Ali Shah, whose portrait he drew, and from 
whose hands in 1819 he received the insignia 
of the order of the Lion and the Sun. After 
returning to England, he soon left again for 
Russia, but in 1826 he was appointed British 
consul in Venezuela. During the fifteen 
years that he held that position he resided 
at. Caracas, where he kept up an. extensive 
Lospitalitv, and became well known and 
popular. He continued to employ his pencil, 
and painted several large sacred pieces, in- 
cluding 'Christ instituting the Eucharist,’ 
•Christ healing a Little Child,’ ‘Ecce Homo,' 
and * St. John writing the Apocalypse.’ He 
also painted a portrait of Simon Bolivar, the 
founder of the republic of Columbia. 

In 1832, in recognition of the benefits he 
had conferred upon the protestant com- 
munity of Caracas, he was created a knight- 
commander of the order of Hanover. He 
returned to England in 1841. His wife had 
died at St. Petersburg, of typhus fever, on 
27 Sept. 1?20; hut his only daughter was 
still living in the Russian capital, having in 
1 P37 become the wife of M. Eikine, an officer 
in the Russian army. After a short stay 


with his brother, Dr. "William Ogilvie Porter 
at Bristol, he went on a visit to Madame 
Eikine. On 3 May 1842 he wrote from St. 
Petersburg to his brother that he was on 
the eve of sailing for England ; but he died 
suddenly of apoplexy as He was returning in 
his dros'ky from, a farewell visit to the czar 
Alexander I on the following day. He was 
buried in St. Petersburg, a monument being 
nlso erected to his memory in Bristol Cathe- 
dral. Owingtohislargeexpenditurehisatt'airs 
were left in some disorder, but his estate was 
finallv woundup in August 1844 by his execu- 
trix, Jane Porter, who speaks of him with 
the greatest affection as her ‘beloved and pro- 
tecting brother.’ His books, engravings, and 
antiquities were sold nt Christie’s on 30 March 
1843. His drawings included twenty-six 
illustrations to the odes of Anacreon, a large 
panoramic view of Caracas, and a very in- 
teresting sketch-book (forty-two drawings) 
of Sir John Moore's campaigns, which was 
presented by his Bister to the BritishMuseum. 
In the print-room there are several other 
drawings by Porter, and two fine portraits— 
a mezzotint by W. O. Burgess, after G. Har- 
lowe, in which is depicted a handsome mnn 
in a Russian diplomatic uniform lined with 
fur ; and an engraving by Anthony Carden, 
after J. Wright. 

A man of the most varied attainments, 
Porter was justly described as ‘distinguished 
alike in arts, in diplomacy, in war, and in 
literature.’ He was a splendid horseman, 
excelled in field sports, and possessed the 
art of ingratiating himself with people of 
every rank in hie. Unlike some popular 
favourites, he was the idol of his own do- 
mestic circle. 

[PorterYWorks in the BritishMuseumLibrary, 
where are also the descriptive sketches of several 
of his picture", including ' Seringupatam,’ the 
1 Siege of Aere,’ and the ' Battle of Alexandria;' 
Gent. Mag. 1842, ii. 98-9; AnnualRegister, 1842, 
p. 267 ; Times, 28 May 1842; Bristol Mercury, 
21 May 1842; Athenaeum, 1860, p. 3SS ; Art 
Journal, 1860, p, 276; Dibdin’s Reminiscences 
of a Literary Life, ii. 143 sq. ; Hall’s Memories, 
p. 128; Roget’s ‘ Old ’ Winer-colour Society; 
Chambers's Book of Days; Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Living Authors, 1810, p. 281; the 
Pantheon of the Age ; Michaud’s Biographie 
Universelle ; Redgrave’s Diet, of English Artists; 
Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers ; Alli- 
bone's Diet, of Engl. Literature; Journal of the 
Society of Arts, 2 Aug. 1896; Notes and Queries, 
1st ser. v. 186, viii. 364, 626, 576, 4th ser. xi. 
1 77, 6th ser. iv. 370, v. 16, 6th ser. xi. 830, 7th 
ser. vii. 312; Memorial to the Porter Family in 
Bristol Cathedral ; Ker Porter Correspondence 
in the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps at 
Thirlestane House, Cheltenham.] T. S. 
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PORTER, THOMAS (1036-1680), dra- 
matist, born in 1036, fourth son. of Endymion 
Porter [q. v.1, began his career by abducting, 
on 24 Eeb. 1055, Anne Blount, daughter of 
Mounfjoy Blount, earl of Newport [q. v.l For 
this he was for a short time imprisoned, and 
the contract of marriage between Porter and 
the lady was declared null and void by the 
quarter sessions of Middlesex on 17 July fol- 
lowing (MiVfd/esar Records, iii. 237 ; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1655, pp. 74, 677 ; Mercurius 
Politicos, p. 5164). Nevertheless, a valid mar- 
riage subsequently took place, as Porter had 
a son George by her (Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th 
Pep. ii. 128). On 26 March of the same year 
Porter killed a soldier named Thomas Salkeld 
in Covent Garden, probably in a duel, and was 
consequently tried for murder. He pleaded 
guilty of manslaughter, was allowed benefit 
of clergy, and was sentenced to be burned in 
the hand ( 'Mercurius Politicos , 22-9 March, 
1656, p. 5228 ; Middlesex Records, iii. 233). 
On 28 July 1007 Porter had a duel with his 
friend, Sir Henry Bellasis, ' worth remem- 
bering,’ says Pepys, who relates it at length, 
for 'the silliness of the quarrel. Bellasis 
was mortally wounded, and Porter, who was 
also hurt, had to fly the kingdom’ (Pepys, 
Diary, 29 July 1667 ; Report on the MSS. of 
M. le Fleming, p. 62). Porter subsequently 
married Roberta Anne Colepeper, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Colepeper, knt., and died in 1680 
(FotTBi.AJrQ.TrB, Dives of the Lords Strangford, 
pp. 15, 83 ; Memoirs ofLadyFanshawe,p. 172). 

He was the author of the following plays : 
1. ‘The Villain, ’ a tragedy, 4to, 1663, 1670, 
1694. This play was acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre in October 1602 for ten night3 in 
succession to crowded houses (Genest, Eng- 
lish Stage, i. 42, x. 246 ; Downes, Roscius 
Anglicanus, p. 23). Young Killigrew com- 
mended the play to Pepys 1 as if there never 
had been any such play coma upon the Btage,’ 
but Pepys was dissatisfied when he saw it, 
finding ‘ though there was good singing and 
dancing, yet no fancy in the play “(Diary, 
20 Oct. 1662). Its success was chiefly owing 
to Sandford’s performance of the part of 
Maligni (ib. ; JLangbaine, p, 407). The 
epilogue to this play was written by Sir 
William Davenant, and is printed in his 
works (ed. 1678, p. 440). 2. ‘The Carnival/ 
a comeay, 4to, 1864 ; acted at the Theatre 
Royal (Genest, x. 248). _ 3. 1 A "Witty 
Combat, or the Female Victor, written by 
T. P. Gent./ 4to, 1688. It is said on the 
title-page to have been ‘ acted by persons of 
quality* in the Whitsun week with great 
applause. Genest (i. 51) identifies it with 
tne ‘ German Princess ’ which Pepys saw 
performed on 16 April 1664, 4. ‘The French 
von. xvi. 


Conjuror: a Comedy by T. P., acted at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre/ 4to, 1678. This 
was licensed on 2 Aug. 1677. The plot of 
the play is derived from two stories in the 
‘ Spanish Rogue, or the Life of Guzman de 
Alfarache ’ (Genest, i. 210). The similarity 
of the initials is the only reason for attri- 
buting the last two plays to Porter. 

[Biographic Dramatica, ed. 1782, i. 348; other 
authorities mentioned in this article.] C. H. F. 

PORTER, WALTER (1595 P-1059), com- 
poser, was son of Henry Porter, who in 1600 
graduated Bae. Mus. at Oxford, and in 1608 
was musician of the sackbutsto James I. 
Walter, bom about 1595 (Battie), was on 
5 Jan. 1616 sworn gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, to await a vacancy among the tenor 
singers. On 1 Feb. 1617 he succeeded Peter 
Wright. In 1639 ho was appointed master 
of the choristers of Westminster Abbey, 
Richard Portman being organist at the time. 
Among his patrons were John, lord Digby, 
first earl of Bristol, to whom he dedicated his 
‘ Ayres,’ and Sir Edward Spencer. Dismissed 
from his post during the rebellion, Porter was 
relieved by Edward Laurence, esq. (Wood). 
He was buried at St. Margarets Church, 
Westminster, on 30 Nov. 1659 (Grove). 

Porter’s printed works are: 1. ‘Madrigales 
and Ayres of two, three, foure, and five 
voyces, with the continued bass, with Toc- 
catos, Sinfonias, and Ritornelles to them 
after the manner of consort musique. To 
he performed with the Harpsechord, Lutes, 
Theorbos, Basse-violl, two Violins or two 
Viols/ 4to, printed by Wm. Stanshy, 1632. 
The book contains twenty-six pieces, and is 
recommended to the ‘practitioner’ in these 
terms : 1 Before you censure, which I know 
you will, and they that understand least 
most sharply; let me intreate you to play 
and sing them true according to my meaning, 
or heaie them done so ; not, instead of sing- 
ing, to howle or bawle them, and scrape, 
instead of playing, and perform them falsely, 
and say they are nought.’ A copy is in the 
Music School, Oxford. 2. ‘ Ayres and Ma- 
drigals . . . with a thorough-bass base for the 
Organ or Theorbo-lute in the Italian way,’ 
1639. Psalms and Anthems for two voices 
to the organ, first set, 1639 (Playford adver- 
tisement). 3. Second set, or ‘Mottets of 
two voices for treble or tenor and bass, to 
he performed to an Organ, Harpsycon, Lute, 
or Bass-viol/ small folio, 1067 (Sacred Kar- 
monie Cat.) Burney found the words of 
some of these were taken from George 
Sandys’s * Paraphrase.’ 4. 1 Divine Hymns 
by W. Porter,’ advertised by Playford, 1664, 
perhaps the same as 5 . ' Psalms of Sir George 

0 
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Sands/ translation for two voices by Walter 
Porter, three books, fol., advertised 1671. 
The following words of anthems set by Porter 
are in British Museum Harleian MS. 6846 : 
Full anthems, ‘Brethren/ ‘Consider mine 
enemies/ and a collect : single anthems, ‘ 0 
praise the Lord /'Ponder my words/ ‘ Awake 
thou lute/ ‘ He taketh the simple/ ‘ Praise 
the Lord/ ‘ 0 give thanks/ * 0 Lord, thou 
hast searched.’ 

[Cal. of State Papers, Dom, 21 June 1603; 
Nichols’s Progresses of James I, L 698 ; Grove’s 
Diet. iii. 19 ; Rimbault’s Cheque-Book of the 
Chapel Royal, pp. 8, 9, 47, 76 , 1 23, 205 ; Baptie’s 
Handbook; Wood’s Fasti, p. 284; Bimbault’s 
Bibliotheca Mndrigaliana ; Barney’s Hist, of 
Music, iii. 403.] L. M. 1L 

PORTER, WHITWORTH (1827-1892), 
major-general royal engineers, second sou of 
Heniy Porter, of Winslade House, South 
Devon, was boni at Winslade, near Exeter, 
on 25 Sept. 1827. His mother was the 
daughter of Sir Henry Bussell, hart., judge 
of the supreme court of India. Porter en- 
tered the Royal Mili tary Academy at Wool- 
wich on 14 Not. 1842, obtained a commis- J 
sion as second lieutenant in the royal 
engineers on 18 Dec. 1845, and was pro- , 
moted first lieutenant on 1 April 1846. j 
After passing through the usual course of 
professional instruction at Chatham, he em- 
barked for Dominica in the West ladies oil 
13 Dec. 1847, having married in the preced- 
ing October. He returned home from Do- 
minica in March I860, and was stationed at 
Limerick. He was promoted second captain 
on 3 Jan. I860. On 20 Dec. 1863 he embarked 
for Malta, but in February 1856 was sent on 
active service to the Crimea. He served in 
the trenches at the siege of Sebastopol until 
June. For his services he received the war 
medal, with clasp for Sebastopol, the Turkish 
medal, and the fifth class of the Hedjidie, 
and on 2 Nov. 1855 he was promoted brevet- 
major. After serving at home for eighteen 
months, during which he published ‘Life in 
the Trenches before Sebastopol' (London, 
8vo, 1856), he returned to Malta in December 
1866. It was during his service in the fortress 
on this occasion that he made a study of the 
history of the island, and especially of its 
rulers, the knights of Malta. The result of 
this studywas awork in two volumes, entitled 
‘ A History of the Knights of Malta ’ (2 vols, 
8vo, London, 1858). On 2 April 1859 Porter 
was promoted first captain in the royal en- 
gineers, and returned to England. 

Porter was employed at the war office 
under the inspector-general of fortifications 
from April 1869 until September 1862 in 
connection with the defence of the United 


Kingdom. He served on the jury for the 
military division of the international exhi- 
bition held in London in 1862. He was 
instructor iu fortification at the Royal Mili- 
tary College at Sandhurst from 1862* to 1808, 
was promoted brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
23 Aug. 1866, and regimental lieutenant- 
colonel on 14 Dec. 1868. 

In March 1870 Porter was again sent to 
Malta, where, as executive officer under the 
commanding royal engineer, he supervised 
the construction of the defences of the new 
dockyard. While at Malta he was employed 
in connection with the eclipse expedition 
to Sicily inl872, and he designed and erected 
observatories at Catania and Syracuse. Ha 
was promoted brevet-colonel on 14 Dec. 1873. 

In February 1874 Porter was appointed 
commanding royal engineer at Barbados in 
the West Indies. He remained there for 
two years, returning to England in April 
1876, and was stationed for a time at Chat- 
ham. He was commanding royal engineer 
of the western district, and stationed at Ply- 
mouth from 1877 till 1 Oct. 1881, when he 
retired from the service on a pension, with 
the honorary rank of major-general. 

After his retirement he interested liimself 
in various charitable works connected with 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem. He was 
chairman of the metropolitan district of the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association. Ho also 
occupied himself with a revision of the ‘His- 
tory of the Knights of Malta’ (which appeared 
in 1888), and with an abridged edition of the 
work. But the work which principally en- 

f aged his attention during the later years of 
is life was an elaborate ‘History of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers/ which was pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1889. One of his 
last acts was to present the copyright of this 
work to the corps to which he belonged. 
Porter died on 27 May 1892, and was buried 
at St. Michael’s Church, York Town, Surrey, 
of which he had been churchwarden for many 
years. He had contributed liberally towards 
its enlargement, and had with his own hands 
carved the ornamental foliage on the chancel 
screen. 

Porter married in London, on 26 Oct. 1847, 
Annie Shirley da Costa, by whom be had 
two children : Catherine, who married Cap- 
tain Crosse; and Reginald da Costa, to whose 
memory he erected a handsome reredos at St. 
Michael’s Church, York Town. The son, 
a lieutenant in the royal engineers, won 
the gold medal of the Royal Engineers' In- 
stitute for a prize essay on ‘Warfare against 
Uncivilised Races, or How to Fight greatly 
superior Forces of an uncivilised and badly 
armed Enemy;’ he saw service in South 
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Africa, and having passed first into the staff 
college at the examination in 1880, was on 
his way out to Egypt, where he had volun- 
teered for service, when he was accidentally 
killed by the falling of a spar during a gale 
of wind in 1883. 

[War Office Eecords ; Hoyal Engineers' Jour- 
nal, No. 281, August 1882, obituary notice.] 

E. H> V. 

PORTEUS, BEILBY (1781-1808), bishop 
of London, horn at York on 8 May 1731, 
was youngest but one of the nineteen chil- 
dren of Robert Porteus. Both his parents 
were natives of Virginia, and lived on their 
own estate in that colony. His mother was 
daughter of Colonel Jennings, who was super- 
intendent of Indian affairs for the province, 
and for some time noted as deputy governor; 
she is Said to have been distantly related 
to Sarah Jennings, duohess of Marlborough. 
In order to procure abetter education for his 
children, and on account of ill-health, the 
father left America for England in 1720, and 
settled at York. Beilby was educated at 
York until 1744 and at Ripon, whence he 
was admitted on 1 June 1748 as a sizar at 
Christ's College, Cambridge. He became a 
scholar on 19 Nov. 1748, graduating B.A. in 
1762 as tenth wrangler. He also won the 
second chancellor’s medal for classics on the 
first occasion on which it was awarded. On 
26 May 1762 he waa elected fellow of his 
college, and shortly afterwards was appointed 
esquire bedel. That office he held for a 
little more than two years, resigning it in 
order to devote himself to private tuition. 
In 1757 he was ordained deacon and priest. 
In 1769 he won the Seatonian prize for an 
English poem on * Death.’ He wrote feelingly, 
for he had recently lost both Ills parents ; hut 
his extravagant eulogy of George II caused 
him to bo gibbated by Thackeray in a well- 
known passage in ‘ The Pour Georges.’ Ha 
was brought into further notice by preaching 
in 1701 an able university sermon on tbe 
character of King David, in reply to the 
notorious pamphlet, ‘History of the Man 
after God’s own Heart ’ (1761), attributed to 
the deist, Peter Annet [q. v.] In 1762, on 
his appointment as domestio chaplain to the 
archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Seeker), he 
quitted Cambridge for Lambeth. In 1765 
he was presented by the archbishop to the 
two small livings of Rucking and Witte rs- 
ham in Kent; hut he soon resigned them for 
the rectory of Hunton in the same county. 
On 26 Sept. 1764 he received a prebend at 
Peterborough. In 1767 he was appointed 
rector of Lambeth, and proceeded D.D, at 
Cambridge, when he preached on the instruc- 
tion of youth, especially in the principles of 


Porteus 

revealed religion, Some extracts from this 
sermon fell into the hands of John Norris 
(1731-1777) [q. v.], who was thereby moved 
to found the Norrisiau professorship of divi- 
nity. In 1769 he was appointed chaplain to 
the king, and shortly afterwards master of the 
hospital of St. Cross at Winchester. In 1773 
he joined in an abortive petition to the bench 
of bishops to promote a reform of the Liturgy 
and Articles, In 1776 Porteus was promoted 
to the bishopric of Chester. Thereupon he 
resigned Lambeth, but retained the valuable 
living of Hunton, and was held to have 
shown a praiseworthy self-denial in not keep- 
ing both. As bishop of Chester, Porteus was 
very energetic. He encouraged the activity 
of the rising evangelical school; he instituted 
a fund for the relief of the poorer clergy in 
the diocese j and he warmly encouraged the 
establishment of the new scheme of Sunday- 
schools in every pariah. Acting for Dr. 
Lowth, bishop of London, who was incapaci- 
tated by ill-health, be carried through the 
House of Lords in 1777 a measure putting a 
stop to the evil custom, of incumbents giving 
general bonds of resignation (that is, bonds 
to resign whenever the patrons required 
them), and he fought successfully a long 
contest, which ended in 1800, against a 
species of simony which was gaining ground 
in the purchase of the advowson of a living 
(Life, p. 163). He took the deepest interest 
in the welfare of the negro slaves in the West 
Indies, and vainly endeavoured, first by a 
sermon preached in 1788, and then by a 

f amphlet written in 1784, to persuade the 
ooiety for the Propagation of the Gospel to 
set an example to slave-owners on its own 
trust estate m Barbados. 

Meanwhile, on the death of Bishop Lowth 
iu 1787, Porteus was translated to London. 
There he at once avowed himself a warm 
supporter of the schemes of piety and bene- 
volence originated by tbe evangelical party, 
though he did not identify himself with all 
their views, being decidedly anti-calvinistic. 
Hannah More, in especial, found in him a 
staunch and powerful friend in her various 
beneficent enterprises, One of his first acts 
as bishop of London was to throw himself 
heart and soul into the work of the newly 
formed 1 Society for Enforcing the Kings 
Proclamation against Immorality and Fro- 
faneness.’ His position enabled Mm to do 
yeoman service to the cause of the abolition 
of slavery. He took great but unsuccessful 
pains to get passed through the lords Sir 
William Dolben’s ‘ Slave- Carrying BiH ’ 
(1788). He succeeded in transferring to a 
new ‘ Society for the Conversion and Reli- 
gious Instruction of theNegroes intheWeBt 
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Indies/ which was formed under his auspices, 
a bequest of the Hon. Robert Boyle, made in 
1891 for missionary work in America, but, 
owing to the altered state of affairs in Ame- 
rica, no longer available for that purpose. 
He was an early patron of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society ; and it was at Iris sugges- 
tion that Dr. Claudius Buchanan [q. v.] 
wrote those works which mainly led to the 
foundation of the Indian episcopate. _ He 
joined the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and suggested the name of John Shore, lord 
Teignmouth [q. v.], as its first president, while 
be himself accepted the post of vice-presi- 
dent. He had at all times the courage of 
his opinions, took on all subjects an indepen- 
dent line, and identified himself with no one 
party in the church. Though he was some- 
times called ‘ a Methodist,' he was strict in 
enforcing the discipline, as well as the doc- 
trine, of the church; and he incurred con- 
siderable odium by excluding from the parish 
churches of his diocese a clergyman (Dr. 
Draper) who had accepted the presidency of 
a college in Lady Huntingdon^ connexion, 
and had preached in a chapel belonging to 
that lady. In 1779 he was in favour of the 
relief of the Roman catholics from penal 
laws, but he strongly opposed * Catholic 
Emancipation,’ especially the hill of 1805, 
on the ground that it is one thing to grant 
perfect toleration, quite another to confer 
political power. As diocesan for the church 
abroad, he maintained Ms right of veto upon 
the appointment of chaplains hy the East 
India Company. 

One of Porteus’a cMef aims was to secure 
the due observance of religious holidays. A 
letter which he addressed to his parishioners 
at Lambeth in 1776, on the neglect of Good 
Friday, led to a stricter observance of that 
day throughout London (see Brtdoes, JRe- 
atituta, iv. 417). Theletter was subsequently 
published as a tract hy the Society lor Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. In 1780 he 
had taken a leading part in putting down two 
Sunday practices in London — viz. the Sun- 
day debating societies, which were, in fact, 
assemblies, for ventilating and propagating 
sceptical views ; and the Sunday promenades, 
which had de gen erated into meetings for 
assignations, when bishop of London he 
waged war against the custom of having 
Sunday concerts at private houses hy pro- 
fessional performers, writing a letter to three 
ladies of rank who had helped to introduce 
them ; and not long before his death he 
sought an interview with the prince regent 
(afterwards George IV), whom he-persuaded 
to alter the day of meeting of a Sunday club 
which the prince had patronised in London. 


Pamphleteers bitterly attacked him, but he 
was indifferent to their onslaughts (Life, p, 
272), At the same time he vigorously re- 
sisted the spread of French revolution prin- 
ciples, which, he regarded with alarm. Paine’s 
‘Age of Reason’ he described as ‘rendering 
irreligion easy to the meanest capacity; ’ and 
he warmly encouraged hy way of antidote 
the dissemination of Hannah More’s popular 
tracts. To counteract the spread of infidelity 
and the ‘ growing relaxation of public man- 
ners,’ he delivered in St. James’s, Piccadilly 
Friday-evening lectures during four succes- 
sive Lents, beginning in 1798. They were 
attended by crowds. 

Porteus had ample means, and made a 
liberal use of them. He was generous to 
the poorer clergy, and attempted to raise the 
status and the stipends of assistant curates. 
In 1807 he built and endowed a chapel of 
ease, with a residence for the minister, in the 
parish of Sundridge, to which he loved to 
retire of a summer. On 28 May of the same 
year he gave 1,2002. to his old college (Christ's) 
for the endowment of three medals — one for 
a Latin dissertation on some evidences of 
Christianity ; another for an English essay 
on some precept of the Gospel; and the 
third for the best reader of the lessons in 
the college chapel. He died at Fulham on 
8 May 1808, and, according to his own de- 
sire, was buried at Sundridge. On 18 May 
1765 he married Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Bryan Hodgson, landlord of the George 
Inn, St. Martin’s, Stamford, afterwards of 
Ashbourne in Derbyshire ; she survived him, 
There is a good portrait of the bishop, drawn 
bv H. Edridge and engraved by C. Picnrt, 
of which both full-length and half-length 
copies weTe taken. The half-length copy 
forms the frontispiece of his ‘ Life.’ Another 
portrait, wMch is anonymous, belongs to the 
bishop of London. 

Porteus was a pleasing and effeotive 
preacher and writer. Besides several charges, 
volumes of collected sermons, and horta- 
tory letters already noticed, he published: 
1. ‘A Review of the Life and Character of 
Dr. Thomas Seeker, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,’ 1770, which went through twelve edi- 
tions. 2. ‘The Beneficial Effects of Chris- 
tianity on the Temporal Concerns of Man- 
kind proved from History and Facts,’ about 
1804; 9th edit. 1880. 8. ‘A Summary of 
the Principal Evidences for the Truth and 
Divine Origin of the Christian Revelation/ 
1800 ; 16th edit. 1835. Many of Ms works 
were collected in ‘Tracts upon Various Sub- 
jects’ (1796), His ‘ Complete [Prose] Works’ 
were published in 6 vols. 8 vo ; a new edition 
was published in 1816. 
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[The first volume of Porteus's collected works 
cout.uas a ‘Life,’ written shortly after the 
biahoj/s death, by a former chaplain, Robert 
Hodgson. See also Abbey’s Engl. Church audits 
Bishops (1700-1800) ; Overton’s English Church 
in the Nineteenth Century (1803-1833) ; Notes 
and Queries, Tthser. v. 494,8thser.s. Ill; private 
information through Canon H. Leigh-Bennett.] 

J. H. O. 

PORTLAND, Dukes of. [See Ben- 
tixck, William Heney Cat exdish, tliird 
Duke, 1738-1809; Bentinck-Scott, "Wid- 
t h m John Cavendish, fifth Duke, 1800- 
1879.] 

PORTLAND, Eases or. [Sea "Weston, 
Richabd, first Ease, 1577-1635; Weston, 
Jeboke, second Ease, 1605-1663 ; Ben- 
inrOK, William, first Ease of the Bentinck 
line, 1649-1709.] 

PORTLAND, titular Ease os. [See 
Hdsbebt, Sis Edwaed, 1648 P-1698.] 

PORTLESTER, Bason. [See Edstaod, 
Roland Fitz, i. 1496.] 

PORTLOCK, JOSEPH ELLISON 
(1794r-1864), major-general royal engineers 
and geologist, only son of Captain Nathaniel 
Portlock [q. v.], was born at Gosport, Hamp- 
shire, on 30 Sept. 1794. After passing 
through the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, he received a commission a a second 
lieutenant in the corps of royal engineers on 
20 July 1813. He served for a short time at 
Portsmouth and Chatham, and was promoted 
first lieutenant on IS Dec. 1813. In April 
1814 he embarked to join the army in Canada. 
He took part in theaiegeofFort Erie (August 
1814), and for the greater part of it was the 
only engineer officer in the trenches. When 
the army retired he constructed the lines and 
tfite de pont of Chippewa at which Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir Cordon Drummond made 
his successful stand and saved Upper Canada. 
For his services on this occasion Portlock 
was thanked in general orders. He was 
afterwards employed, on numerous explora- 
tory expeditious. Portlock Harbour in Lake 
Huron was named by Sir Gordon Drummond 
in memory of Portlock’s services, 

On Portlock’s return to England in Octo- 
ber 1822 the ordnance survey was about to 
be extended to Ireland, and in 1824 he was 
selected by Colonel Thomas Frederick Colby 
[q. v.] for employment there. In the organi- 
sation of the Irish survey Portlock was the 
confidential assistant and companion of 
Colby, and he was retained at headquarters 
at the Tower of London while Thomas Drum- 
mond (1797-1840) [q.v.] and others were oc- 
cupied with the construction of the new base 
apparatus and other instruments and details. 


In 1825 Portlock accompanied Colby to 
Ireland, and remained attached to the trigo- 
nometrical branch of the v, ork, of which he 
soon became the senior and ultimately the 
sole officer. In 1826 he was employed in 
the observations at Slievedonard, co, Down, 
2,800 feet above the sea. This was a very 
exposed Btation. The camp was frequently 
blown down and the instruments with diffi- 
culty preserved. Conjointly with the obser- 
vations and calculations of the horizontal 
triangulation, Portlock had to undertake a 
system of vertical observations and calcula- 
tions for altitudes. He carried a lme of 
levelling from the coast of Down to the coast 
of Donegal, and caused simil ar lines to be 
observes in other places crossing Ireland in 
every direction, and terminating at stations 
on the coast, where tidal observations were 
simultaneously made. These operations, in 
addition to their immediate and practical 
object, furnished the material for the ad- 
mirable paper on tides, by the astronomer- 
royal, published in the ‘Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London ’ in 1845. 

On. 22 June 1830 Portlock was promoted 
second captain. In 1832 it was arranged to 
compile a descriptive memoir of the survey. 
Portlock, having completed the great tri- 
angulation, undertook the portions of the 
memoir relating to geology aud productive 
economy. In 1837 he formed a geological 
and statistical office^ a museum for geological 
and zoological specimens, and a laboratory 
for the examination of soils. Unfortunately, 
for financial reasons, the preparation of the 
memoir was suspended in 1838, and was not 
resumed, although a commission, appointed 
in 1843 by Sir Robert Peel, recommended its 
resumption and continuance. Portlock pub- 
lished the volume, which bears his name, on 
the 1 Geology of Londonderry /Tyrone, and Fer- 
managh, with Portions of Adjacent Counties’ 
(with maps and plates, Dublin, 8vo, 1843). 

"While employed on the Irish survey, Port- 
lock assisted in the advance of varions scien- 
tific institutions in Ireland. In 1881 the Geo- 
logical Society was formed, and the Zoological 
and other scientific societies rapidly followed. 
Pqrtlook was one of the early presidents 
of both the Geological and Zoological So- 
cieties, and contributed to the former twenty 
apers, including presidential addresses, in 
888 and 1839. He was again president of 
the Geological Society in 1851 and 1862, 
In 1836 the British Association met in Dub- 
lin, and Portlock was a member of the local 
committee and secretary of the section of 
geology and geography. He was president 
of the geological section at Belfast in 1852, 
In the ‘Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
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Academy ’ for 1887 his name appears in a 
communication on the occurrence of the 
Anatifa vitrea on the coast of Ireland, and 
in one on ornithology {Otua Brachiotus ), and 
also in a co mmuni cation relative to the red 
sandstone of Tyrone, 

Portlock was promoted first captain in 
September 1889. In 1848 his labours on tbe 
Irish survey ceased, and he returned to the 
ordinary duties of the corps of royal engi- 
neers, and in May embarked for Corfu. At 
Corfu he took part in remodelling the fort- 
ress. At the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Cork in 1848, a letter from Port- 
lock to Professor Phillips was read on the 
geology of Corfu, and a grant was made the 
same year to him by the council for the ex- 

E loration of the marine zoology of the island. 

a 1845 and 1846 Portlock made communi- 
cations on this subject to the association. 

On 9 Nov. 1846 Portlock was promoted 
brmet-inajor, and on 13 Dec. 1847 regimen- 
tal lieutenant-colonel. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1847, and while stationed at Ports- 
mouth pursued in his leisure scientific re- 
searches. In the ‘Transactions of the British 
Association 1 in 1848 there is a communica- 
tion on evidences he had observed, at Fort 
Cumberland and at Blockhouse Fort, oi 
changes of level on both sides of Portsmouth 
Harbour. In tbe same year is a notice of 
sounds emitted by mollusca, which be had 
observed in the Helix aspersa, as well as in 
the Helix aperta. 

In 1849 Portlock was appointed command- 
ing royal engineer of the Cork district in 
Ireland. "While he was at Cork the employ- 
ment of convicts on military public works 
began, in Ireland. Portlock lent his aid, and 
the unfinished Fort "Westmoreland on Spike 
Island in Cork Harbour was selected for the 
experiment. In 1851 he was appointed in- 
spector of studies at the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at "Woolwich. He was an ardent advo- 
cate for education in the army and especially 
in the scientific corps. He considered that 
"Woolwich should be reserved for the ad- 
i anced stages of professional education, and 
that all general and elementary education 
should he previously acquired. He also in- 
stituted many valuable reforms in the sys- 
tem of education at the Royal Military Aca- 
demy. He was promoted to he regimental 
full colonel on 28 Nov. 1854. In 1856 he 
resigned the appointment of inspector of 
studies at Woolwich, and received a warm 
letter of acknowledgment of his serv ices from 
Lord Panmure, then secretary of state for 
war. He was appointed commanding royal 
engineer of the south-eastern district in No- 
vember 1866, and was stationed at Dover. 


In May 1857 he joined the newly formed 
council of military education, and showed 
himself a most forward advocate of educa- 
tion. He looked upon competition, and espe- 
cially open competition, as the great principle 
upon which public appointments should be 
made, He retired from active service on 
25 Nov. 1857 with the honorary rank of 
major-general, hut remained till 1862 a 
member of the council of military education. 
In 1857 and 1858 he was elected president 
of the Geological Society of London, and 
delivered the annual addresses. Of his work 
in geology and natural history, Sir Roderick 
Impey Murchison [q. v.] observed that ‘his 
energy and powers of critical research enabled 
him to enter with success the field of pro- 
fessed naturalists. ... He was a geologist 
after my own heart.’ In 1857 he attended tbe 
meeting of the British Association in Dublin 
as a member of tbe council, and he received 
from Trinity College the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. Portlook waB a fellow of the 
Royal Society, a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and of numerous other learned 
societies. In 1862 he settled at Blacltrock, 
near Dublin, where he died on 14 Feb. 1864. 

Portlock married, firat, on 24 Feb. 1881, 
at Kilmaine, co. Mayo, Julia Browne ; and, 
secondly, on 11 Dec. 1849, at Cork, Fanny, 
daughter of Major-general Charles Turner, 
K.H., commanding the Cork district. There 
was no issue of either marriage. Portlook 
was the author of: 1. ‘A Rudimentary 
Treatise on Geology, 1 London, 12mo, 1848 ; 
2nd edit. 1852. 2. ‘ Memoir of the Life of 
Major-general T. Colby, together with a 
Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’ London, 8vo, 1869. 

He was also a frequent contributor to tbe 
‘ Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers, 1 to the ‘ Annals of Natural His- 
tory 1 (vols. xv. and xviih), to the ‘Quarterly 
Journal of the London Geological Society,' 
to the * Aide-Memoire to the Military 
Sciences, 1 to the ‘ Transactions of the Dublin 
Geological Society, 1 and to the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Brit anniea ’ (8 th edit. : arts. ‘ Cannon,’ 
‘Fortification, 1 * Gunnery,’ and ‘"War. 1 ) 

[Memoir by Major-general Sir T. Larcom, 
R.E., in vol. xiii. new series Professional Papers 
of the Corps of Royal Engineers ; War Office 
Records ; also Royal Society Transactions ; 
Royal Engineer Records; War Office Records.] 

R. H. V. 

PORTLOCK, NATHANIEL (1748 P- 
1817), captain in the navy, and author, horn 
about 1748, entered the navy in 1772 as an 
‘able seaman’ on board the St. Albans, with 
Captain [afterwards Sir) Charles Douglas 
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"q t.] Ho had probably been previously mate, 
or perhaps master, of a merchantman, and 
Douglas, recognising his worth, placed him 
on the quarterdeck as a midshipman. He 
aftera aids served in the Ardent and in the 
Ramillies, guaidships in the Medway, and in 
1776 was entered on board the Discovery, 
where he was rated as master’s mate by Cap- 
tain Charles Clerks [q. v.] He continued in 
her during the celebrated voyage of circum- 
navigation [see Cook, James, 1728-1779], 
till, in August 1779, he was moved into the 
Resolution. On returning to England he 
assed his examination on 7 Sept, 1780, when 
e was officially stated to be 1 more than 39 1 
( Passing Certificate). On 14 Sept. 1780_ he 
was promoted to be lieutenant of the Fire- 
brand, attached to the Channel fleet. In May 
1785 he was appointed by the King Ge rage’s 
Sound Company to command the Bung 
George, a vessel of 320 tons, and an expe- 
dition to the north-west coast of North 


During his later years his health was much 
broken. In 1816 he was admitted to Green- 
wich Hospital, where he died on 12 Sept. 
1817. A portrait, engraved by Maxell after 
Dodd, is prefixed to his ‘ Voyage round the 
World.' His son, Joseph Ellison Portlock, 
is noticed separately. 

[Marshall’s Royal Naval Biogr. iv. (vol. ii. 
pt. ii.), 630, and vi. (Suppl. pt. ii.) 386-7; his 
Voyageround the World, Paybook of Resolution 
aud other documents in the Public Record Office; 
Gent. Mag. 1817, ii. 379.] J. K. L. 

PORTMAN, EDWARD BERKELEY, 
first Viscount Poktjiak- (1799-1888), bom 
9 July 1799, was son of Edward Berkeley 
Portman (d. 1823) of Bryanston and Orchard 
Portman, Dorset, by his first wife, Lucy, elder 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Whitby of Cress- 
well Hall, Staffordshire. He was educated 
at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated with first-class honours, B.A. 
1821, M.A. 1826. As a liberal he sat for 


America. She sailed from Gravesend on 
29 Aug, 1786, in company with the smaller 
ship Queen Charlotte, commanded by George 
Dixon [q. v.j On 19 July 1786 they arrived 
at Cook’s River, and, after some stay there, 
ranged along the coast, sighted Mount St. 
Elias, and on 29 Sept, sailed for the Sand- 
wich Islands. There they wintered, return- 
ing to the American coast in the spring. 
When winter approached they again sought 
the Sandwich Islands, and, after having re- 
fitted there and refreshed the men, sailed for 
Macao and England. They anchored in Mar- 
crate reads on 24 Auer. 1788. In the follow- 


West Coast of America . . . 4to, 1789. 
Though rich in geographical results, the 
voyage was primarily intended to open out 
the fur trade, in which object it was fully 
successful. 

In 1791 Portlock wa3 appointed to com- 
mand the Assistant brig, going out as tender 
to the Providence, which had been ordered 
to the Pacific to bring bread-fruit plants to 
the West Indies [see Bush, Wiillui]. 
The ships returned" to England in August 
1793, and on 4 Nov. Portlock was promoted 
to the rank of commander. In 1799 he com- 
manded the Arrow sloop, with the tremen- 
dous armament of twenty-eight 32-pounder 
carronades, fitted on the non-recoil principle 
suggested by Sir Samuel Bentham [q. v.] 
(James, Naval Hist. i. 466), and on 9 Sept, 
captured the Butch ship Drank, at anchor 
in the narrow passage between Vlie and Har- 
lingen (ib. ii. 388). On 28 Sept. Portlock 
was advanced to post rank, but he does not 
stem to hate bad any further service afloat. 


Dorset from 1823 to 1832, and for Marylebone 
from 12 Dec. 1882 to March 1833, bemg the 
first member to represent that constituency 
after the Reform Act. On 27 Jan. 1837 he 
was created Baron Portman of Orchard Port- 
man, and raised to be Viscount Portman of 
BryanBton on 28 March 1873. For some time 
he Was a prominent speaker in the House of 
Lords. He was lord lieutenant of the county 
of Somerset from 22 May 1839 to June 1864, 
a commissioner and councillor of the duchy of 
Cornwall on 19 Aug. 1840, a councillor of the 
duchy of Lancaster on 13 Feb. 1847, and lord 
warden of the stannaries and high steward of 
the duchy of Cornwall from 20 Jan. 1866 to 
his decease. He was an active supporter of 
the Royal Agricultural Society from its 
commencement in 1838, and served as pre- 
sident in 1846, 1866, and 1862. He was a 
considerable breeder of Devon cattle and of 
improved Alderney cows. He died at Bryan- 
ston on 19 Nov. 1888. 

He married, on 16 June 1827, Lady Emma, 
third daughter of Henry Lascelles, second 
earl of Harewood. She died on 8 Feb. 1866, 
leaving, with two daughters, William Henry 
Berkeley (6. 1829), second Viscount; Edwin 
Berkeley (6. 1830),barrister-at-lawj Maurice 
Berkeley (1838-1888), a member of the Cana- 
dian parliament : Walter Berkeley (1836- 
1903), rector of Corton-Denham, Somerset. 

[Doyle’s Baronage, 1886, p. 68 ; Times, 30 Nov. 

1888, p. 10 ; Illustrated Loudon News, 12 July 
1862, p. 57, with poi trait, 11 April 1663, p. 400, 
with portrait ; Journal Royal Agricultural Soc. 

1889, p. vi.] G. 0. B. 

PORTMAN, Sib WILLIAM (d. 1667), 

judge, was the son of John Portman, who 
was buried in the Middle Temple Church on 
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5 June 1621, by Alice, daughter of "William 
Knoell of Samford Orcaa, Dorset. His family 
belonged to Somerset, and lie was in the 
commission of the peace for that county 
from time to time. He was a barrister who 
was succesaful enough to be personally 
known to the king. In 1033 Henry gave him 
u wardship, and he was one of tlie admini- 
strators of the will of Catherine of Aragon. 
He was made a judge in 1647, and knighted 
by Ed-n ard VI. "When Richard (afterwards 
Lord) Rich [n. v.] was ill, Portman v as one 
of those who, by patent of 26 Oct. 1651, were 
commissioned to despatch chancery matters ; 
and in the following January he was com- 
missioned to aid the lord-keeper, the bishop of 
Ely, in similar affairs. He seemB to have been 
of the old way of thinking inreligious matters. 
He found no difficulty in keeping office under 
Mary ; and he followed Day, tne bishop of Chi- 
chester, in persuading Sir James Hales [q. v.] 
to abjure protestantism in 1654. The same 
year he was made chief justice. He died early 
m 1666-7, and was buried, with a stately 
funeral, on 10 Feb. 1566-7 at St. Dunstau’s 
in the V' est, Londou. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of John Gilbert, and con- 
nected by descent with the legal family of 
Fitzjames. By her he had a son Sir Henry, 
who died in 1590, and a daughter Mary, who 
married John Stowell. 

[Visitation of Somerset (HarL Soe. 127); 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, v. 1694, 
xin. i. 1023; Dixon's Hist, of the Church ot 
Engl.iii. 280; Hooper’s Works (Parker Soe.), ii. 
378 ; Acte of the Privy Council, 1547-50, pp. 42, 
265, 1552-4 p. 21, 1554-6 pp. 22, &c. ; Strype’s 
Eceles. Mem. nii. 263, n. i. 24, 521, ii.205, 207, 
253,in, i. 274, 611, ii. 281.] W. A. J. A, 

PORTMAN, Sib "WILLIAM (1841 P- 
1690), captor of the Duke of Monmouth, the 
descendant of on old Somerset family, was 
eldest son of Sir "William Portman (1610- 
1648) of Orchard Portman, fifth baronet, by 
Anna, daughter and coheiress of John Colies 
of Barton. The father waa returned for 
Taunton to both the Short and Long par- 
liaments of 1640, but was disabled, as a 
royalist, to sit on 6 Feb. 1643-4. On his death 
in 1648, William succeeded him as sixth 
baronet. He matriculated from All Souls' 
College, Oxford, 26 April 1669, and at the 
Restoration waa made a knight of the Bath. 
He represented Taunton in parliament from 
1661 until 1679, and from 1686 till his 
death. From 1679 to 1681 he sat for the 
county of Somerset. Putting aside Sir 
Edward Seymour [q. y.], he was accounted 
as influential a tory as any in the west of 
England. _ He was a strong ‘ahhorrer’ dur- 
ing the crisis in Charles H’s reign, and while 


attending parliament in May 1685 he re- 
ceived a mysterious warning of Monmouth’s 
impending insurrection in the west. Ho 
directed the search of post-coache3 in the 
neighbourhood of Taunton, in the hope of 
intercepting treasonable correspondence, and 
took an active part in investigatmg the causes 
of disaffection, and later on in organising the 
militia. After the battle of Sedgmoor (8 J uly 
1086) Portman, with the Somerset militia, 
formed a chain of posts from Poole to the 
northern extremity of Dorset, with a view 
to preventing Monmouth's escape. On 8 July 
he and Lord Lumley captured the fugitive 
near Ringwood]in the New Forest, and did 
not trust him out of their sight until he was 
delivered safe at Whitehall. 

Three years later Portman’s affection for 
the English church proved stronger than his 
devotion to James, and in November 16S8 
he joined the Prince of Orange at Exeter 
with a large following. William is Eaid 
to have intended him for high promotion, 
but lie died at his seat of Orchard Portman, 
near Taunton, on 20 March 1689-90 (Lur- 
TBBIX). Sir William was elected F.E.S. on 
28 Dec. 1664. He married thrice, but had 
no issue. He left ‘ an estate of 8,OOOA a 
year’ to his nephew, Henry Seymour (d. 
1728), ft brother of Sir Edward, who assumed 
the name and arms of Portman. William 
Henry Portman, a descendant from a col- 
lateral branch, gave his name to Portman 
Square (begun in 1764), and was ancestor of 
Edward Berkeley Portman, viscount Port- 
man [q. v.] Bryanston Square is named 
after tne seat and estate purchased by Sir 
William in Dorset shortly before his death. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon ; Burke’s Peerage, s.v. 
■Portman Boberts’s Life of Monmouth, i. 213, 
215, ii. 105, 110, 122, eg. 314 ; Macaulay’s Hist. 
1886,1.301, 577; Luttrell’s Diary, i. 478, ii. 
23; Collins’s Peerage, i. 195; Eachard's His- 
tory, bk. iiL p. 770; Barnet’s Own Time, i. 
664 ; London Gazette ; Wheatley and Cunning- 
ham’s London, ii. 110; Watford's Old and New 
London, iv. 412.] T. S. 

PORTMORE, first Earn, op. [See Coe- 
thab, Sib David, d. 1730.] 

PORTSMOUTH, Duchess op. [See 
Kebouaiie, Louise Ren£e de, 1649-1734.] 

PORTSMOUTH, first Eabl op. [See 
Wallop, John, 1690-1762.] 

PORTU, MAURITIUS de (d. 1513), 
srchbishop of Tuam. [See O’Fiheey, Mau- 
bicb.] 

PORY, JOHN (d. 1573 P), master of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, born at 
Thrapstone, Northamptonshire, wasadmitted 
to Corpus Christi College in 1520, and gra- 
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dilated B.A. in 1528-4, M.A. in 1527, B.D. 
in 1535, and D D. in 1557. He was elected 
about 1634 fellow of Corpus and also of the 
college of St. John the Baptist at Stoke-by- 
Clare, Suffolk, where Matthew Parker [q. v.], 
to whose friendship Pory owed his prefer- 
ments, was dean. In 1657 Pory was elected 
master of Corpus, and on 13 Bee. of the year 
following he became vice-chancellor of the 
university. 

From 1555 to 1564 Pory was rector of 
Bunwell, Norfolk ; from 1555 or 1556 till 
1561 vicar of St. Stephen’s, Norwich j from 
1558 to 1569 rector of Landboach, Cambridge- 
shire ; from 21 Bee. 1559-60 prebendary of 
Ely ; from 19 Aug. 1660 rector of Pulliam 
St. Mary, Norfolk ; and from 1 May 1564 
rebendary of Canterbury, resigning this pre- 
end in 1667 for the seventh stall at "West- 
minster (Le Neve, i. 63, iii. 355). 

On the visit of the queen to Cambridge in 
August 1564 he was one of the four senior 
doctors who held the canopy over her as she 
entered King’s College Chapel (Niohols, Pro- 
gresses of JBliz. i. 163). He also took port in 
the divinity act held before the queen on the 
thesis ‘major est scriptures quam ecclesise 
auctoritas/ He afterwards attended Eliza- 
beth when she visited Oxford in 1666, and 
was incorporated there. Buring his master- 
ship a new library was fitted up in the col- 
lege, the north side of which was reserved 
for the manuscripts which Archbishop Parker 
was intending to present. Pory persuaded 
the archbishop to increase the endowments 
of his old college, and showed anxiety to turn 
them to a useful purpose. But he declined 
to resign his mastership when disabled by 
failing health from performing his duties, 
and Parker instigated complaints against 
him before the ecclesiastical commissioners. 
Much pressure was needed before Porv con- 
sented to withdraw. Thomas Aldrich was 
appointed master of Corpus on3Feb. 1569-70 
(. Parker Cor reap. p. 366). Pory gave up all 
his preferments about the same time, and is 
held to have died in 1573. One John Pory 
acted as one of the two conductor yeomen 
at Parker's funeral on 6 June 1676. 

[Cooper’s Athens Cantabr. ; Bentbam’s Hist, 
and Antiq, of Ely, p. 244; Strype’s Works, index; 
Le Neva; Bymer’s PcBdeia, vol. xr.j Symon 
Gunfcon’s Hist, of Church of Peterborough; 
Masters's Hist, of Corpus Ohristi; Wood's Fasti, 
i. 175; Blomsfleld’s Norfolk ; Willis's Survey of 
Cath. ii. 378; State PaperB, Dom. Eliz. ubi 
supra; Nichole’s Progresses of Eliz. i. 163 ; Cole 
MSS. 6813 f. 60, 5807 f. 33, 5843 f. 441 ; Bans- 
downe, 12, No. 35, fol. 12, and 981, fol. 58 ; 
Willis and Clark’s Arch. Hist, of 0. i. 253, 
25a, 267.] W. A. S. 


POB.Y, JOHN (1570 ?-1635), traveller 
and geographer, bom about 1570, may have 
been grandson or nephew of John Porv, B.B. 
(d.l 573 [q. v.] He entered Gonville and 

Caius College, Cambridge, in 1587, graduated 
B.A. 1591-3, and M.A. 1595, and was incor- 
porated M.A. at Oxford on 18 April 1610. 
After leaving Cambridge about 1597, Pory 
became a sort of pupil of Bichaid Hakluyt 

S q. v.J, who calls lum his ‘ very honest, in- 
dustrious, and learned friend,’ and who for 
three or more years assisted and encouraged 
him in the study of cosmography, conceiving 
him possessed of ‘ special skill and extraordi- 
nary hope! to performe great matters in the 
same, and beneficial for the common wealth ’ 
(Hakluyt, Voyages, 1600, vol. iii. dedication). 

At Hakluyt’s instigation, Pory translated, 
with some notes of his own, * A Geographical 
Historic of Africa, written in Arabicke and 
Italian by John Leo, a More,’ London, 1600, 
sm. fol. A copy is in the Grenville Library. 
The work, which was reprinted by Samuel 
Purchas [q. v.] in part ii. of his ‘Pilgrimes,’ 
brought Pory considerable notoriety. He was 
returned to parliament as a member for the 
borough of Bridgwater, Somerset, on 5 Nov. 
1605, and settled in London. He became in- 
timate with Sir Robert Cotton ( Addit . M S. 
4176, fol. 14). In the autumn of 1607 he 
travelled in France and the J_,ow Countries, 
and sought the support of Dudley Carleton 
in a scheme for introducing silk-loom stock- 
ing weaving into England (Chi, State Papers, 
Dom. 1611-1 618, p. 54). He was still inparlia- 
ment on 17 J uly 1610 (W iswood, Memorials, 
iii. 193), hut retired shortly after. On 21 May 
1611 he obtained license to travel for three 
years (Cal. State Papers, Bom. 1611-18, p. 
38), and some months later he accompanied 
Lord Carew, first to Ireland, and afterwards 
to Paris, There in January 1612 he delivered 
to Cardinal Perron a treatise written by Isaac 
Casaubon [q. v.] and the bishop of Ely, in 
answer to a letter from the cardinal to the 
king, and he handed to Thuanus, the his- 
torian, some materials collected for his use 
by Sir Robert Cotton and Camden. In 1613 
he went through Turin to Venice (Court and 
Times of James I, i. 255), and thence passed 
to Constantinople, where he was patronised 

K ,r Paul Pindar [q. v.] He remained in 
ey until JanuarylGlo. In 1617 Carleton 
wrote from The Hague that ‘if Pory had done 
with Constantinople and could forbear the 
pot (which is hard in this country), he shall be 
welcome unto me [as a secretary], for Hove 
an old friend, and he shall be sure of good 
usage ’ (ib. ii. 29). After a brief visit to Lon- 
don he spent part of 1017 in Turin with Sir 
Isaac Woke, ambassador to Savoy (i&.p, 521), 
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At the end of 1619 hu went to America, as archdeaconry of Middlesex (Le Neve, Posit), 
secretary to Sir George Yeardley, governor The articles on hia visitation in 1662 were 
of the colony of Virginia. In Aoveinber printed. On 16 Oct. (but, according to Le 
1621 he and his chief returned to England, Neve, 16 Aug.) 1660 he was installed pre- 
but in 1623 Pory went baclr to Virginia as bendary ofwillesden, in the diocese of Lon- 
one of the commissioners to inquire into its don, and before tho year w as out was made 
condition. He finally, in 1624, settled in chaplain to Archbishop J uxon. In February 
London for tbe remainder of his life, corre- 1661 he was instituted to the rectory of Hot 
sponding regularly with Joseph Mead[q. v.], lingbourne, Kent ; in 1062 to that of Much 
Sir Thomas Puckering [q. v.J, Lord Brooke, Hadham, Hertfordshire; and in the same 
Sir Robert Cotton, and others. He died in year to the rectory of Lambeth. On 19 July 
London in September 1635. 1663 he was incorporated D.D. of Oxford. 

His letters, of which twenty-three ori- He died before 25 Nov. 1069, when Dr. 
einals, and more than forty copies, by Dr. Ilenchman was admitted to the rectory of 
Thomas Birch J]q. v.l, are in the British Hadham. Pory was licensed, 21 Sept. 1640, 


Museum (Jul. C. iii. if. 298, 301, 303, 305, 
307; Mart. MS. 7000, ff. 814-60 : and Addit. 
MSS. 4161, 4176, 4177, 4178), supply much 
valuable historical information. Fourteen 
were printed by Dr. Birch in ‘ The Court and 
Times of James I.’ 


to marry Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Juxon of Chichester, a relative of the arch- 
bishop. 

It is said that * Poor Robin’s Almanack,' 
the first edition of which appeared in 1603, 
was so entitled in derision of him. It pro! 
fessed to bear his intprimatur (Wood ,Fa»ti, 


[Venn’s Admissions to Gonvilla and Caius, p. 
fit; Maty’s New Review, 178-^y. 123; Arber’s P*- »• col. 267 ; cf. PbAT, Thomas) 

[Lansdowne MS. 986; Masson’s 


Transcript of the Stationers' Register, iii. 64; 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ii. 1153; Court and 
Times of James I, i. 41, 42, 63, 135, 194, 255, 
388, 443, 450, ii. 11, 14, 20, 30, 32, 52, 64; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1603-10 pp. 368, 579, 
1611-18, passim ; Chalmers's Biogr. Diet, ; 
Wood’s Fasti, i. 187.] C. E. S, 


. Life of 

Milton, i. 76, 88, 60S; Foster’s Alumni Oio- 
nienses ; Gardiner's Admission Registers of 
St. Paul's School ; Lysons’a Environs of London 
i. 294.] J. h. L, 

POST, JACOB (1774-1865), quaker, son 
of John, and Rosamund Post, was horn at 

TOBY or POBEY, ROBERT (1608?- 

69) archdeacon of Middlesex, son of to 1787, and subsequently settled at Islinc- 
Robert Pory, was bom m London, probably ton. He was one of the founders of the 
about 1608. He was educated at St. Paul's North London and Islington Auxiliary of 
School under the elder Gill. Rnd wont vm -bili. o 101 tr .1 i_ _ if..,. 


admitted a lesser pensioner 28 Eeb. 1624-5, 


eighty 
14 Peh. 


April 

1844. A clever and 1 
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Nov., he contributed to the Genethlia- scripts, witli a Memoir/ London, 1838. 
ZFaJS? "KS 1 *. ,? n . Post’s principal works, consisting of , 


20 Sept 1640 he was coUated to the 

rectory of St. Margaret’s, New Fish Street, the Society of Friends, are : 1. < Some Popu- 

I rtnrinii fnrhi/ih ho L C in a t « . * . - . , Xr 


r J / -v* i 1 ' - , _ I ~7 — ' v w wvwaesij wa xiignuo, OAO . a, JTUUU- 

OuBtom. amongst Christians questioned 



vr . . — . according to the History and Mystery of (those called) 

Newcourt {Repertonum, i. 83 «,), ‘plundered the Sacraments ; shewing them to be Jewish 
and sequestred/but his name does not appear , Institutions, and not Ordinances appointed 
m 8 ‘ Sl f er “.g s of the Clergy.’ , by Christ to be observed in His Church,’ 

At the Restoration preferments were , London, 1846. 3. ‘Some Reasons for con- 
showered upon him. On 2 Aug. 1660 he | tinuing to refuse the Payment of all Eccle- 
was made D.D. by royal mandate, along siastical Demands,’ 1849: a reply to Jena. 

r*„JrT Vt £S ft ? d «*«■ C?*™’ than Barcett ’ 8 ‘ Reasons for ceasing to is- 
Life of Fuller, p 8/2 n.) On 20 July I860 fuse/ &c. 4. ‘ The Bible the Book for All,’ 

bo f to t!l o rectory of St. 12mo, 1848; reprinted, with additions, 1849 
St f^ L ° n r a <>, e - “ d i866 ’ 6 ’ 1 Instructive Narrative, for 

signed before — May 1063), and to the the Young, in a Sories of Visions and 
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Dreams from the Bible/ London, 1848. 
t), ' X Summary of tlie Principles and Doc- 
truies of the Christian Religion (.as taught 
in the Bible),' 1849; reprinted, London, 

1850. 7. ‘Uncle’s Visit at the Villa, or 
Evening Conversations with his Sister’s 
Grandchildren on some of the distinguishing 
Peculiarities of the Society of Friends/ Lon- 
don, 1849. 8. ‘ A Popular Memoir of "Wil- 
liam Penn/ London, 1860. 9. ‘ The Origin, 
History, and Doctrine of Baptisms/ London, 

1851. 10. 1 A Brief Memoir of George Fox 
... for the Information of Strangers/ Lon- 
don, 1854. 11. ‘ A Compendium of Chris- 
tian Doctrine and Precepts, as taught in the 
Bible/ London, 12mo, 1864. 

[Diary of Frederick James Post ; Smith's 
Cat, ii. 428 ; Nodal’s Bibl. of Ackworth School, 
p. 25; Annual Monitor, 1858 p. 166, 1845 p. 102; 
Registers at Devonshire House.] 0. F. 8. 

POSTE, BEALE (1798-1871), divine 
and antiquary, of an ancient Kentish family, 
was second son of William Poste, one of the | 
four common pleaders of the city of London. 
Bom in 1793 at Havle Place, his father’s 
6eat near Maidstone, Kent, he entered Trinity 
Hall , Cambridge (Lttabd, Grad. Cant. p. 418), 
but left the university at an early age, tra- 
velled on the continent, returned, took holy 
orders, and married (in 1817) before gra- 
duating LL.B. in 1819. He was for some 
years curate of High Halden, and then of 
Milstead, both in Kent. At Milstead he de- 
voted himself to the study of arclueology. 
He was one of the earliest members of the 
Archaeological Association, and many papers 
from his pen appeared in their ‘Journal.’ He 
removed about 1851 to Bydews Place, near 
Maidetone, where he died on 15 April 1871. 

By his wife Mary Jane, daughter of John 
Cousens, esq., of Westboume, Sussex, who 
died two years before her husband, he had 
three sons and four daughters. His third 
son, Edward, was director of civil service 
examinations. 

His works, dealing principally with early 
British history, evidence the most painstaking 
research. They are : 1. * History of the Cot 
lege of AH Saints/ Maidstone, 1847, 8vo. 

2 . ‘ The Coins of Cunobeline and of the 
Ancient Britons/ 1868, 8vo. 3. ‘Britannic 
(Researches, ox New Facts and Rectifications 
of Ancient _ British History,’ 1858, 8vo. 
4. ‘Britannia Antiqua : Ancient Britain 
brought within the Limits of Authentic 
History/1867, 8vo. 6. ‘Celtic Inscriptions on 
Gaulish and British Coins, intended to supply 
Materials for the Early History of Great 
Britain ; with a Glossary of Archaic Celtic 
Words and an Atlas of Coins/ 1861, 8vo. 


[Berry’s Kent Pedigrees, p. 20; Allibone’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Guardian, 
1871, p, 401; Athemeum for 1853, 1857, 1861; 
Fosters Alumni Oxon.] E. G-. H. 

POSTGATE, JOHN (1820-1881), initia- 
tor of the laws against adulteration, the son 
of a Scarborough builder, Thomas Postgate, 
by his wife Jane, born Wade, was descended 
from an ancient Roman catholic family of 
Yorkshire, of which a representative, Nicho- 
las Postgate (1597-1679), was executed at 
York during the panic caused by the ‘ popish 
plot.’ This Nicholas, bom at Egton in York- 
shire, was ordained at Douay on 20 March 
1628, and served the English mission in the 
district of Ugthorpe, near Whitby, where 
the far m at which he resided is still known 
by his name. He was apprehended for bap- 
tising a child according to the Roman rite, 
indicted at York assizes under the old penal 
statute of 27 Eliz., and executed on 7 Aug. 
1679. A hymn that he composed in York 
Castle ‘is even now used in the wild moor- 
lands about Ugthorpe ’ (cf. Folot, Society of 
Jesus, v. 760; Peacoci, Yorkshire Catholics, 
p. 98; Raimi, York Castle Depositions.) 

Born at Scarborough on 21 Oct. 1820, 
John Postgate started life as a grocer’s boy 
at the age of eleven. In 1834 he went as 
assistant to a surgeon at the modest salary 
of 2s. 6 d. a week. His leisure hours he de- 
voted to self-improvement, working hard 
at Latin, chemistry, and botany, and at the 
age of seventeen he wrote and published in 
the ‘ Yorkshire Magazine ’ a paper on ‘ Rare 
Plants and their Properties.’ He subse- 
quently attended lectures at the Leeds school 
of medicine; in July 1846 he qualified at 
Apothecaries’ Hall, and earned the means to 
continue his education by acting as assistant 
to a firm in the east of London. He then 
attended the London Hospital, satisfied the 
College of Surgeons in 1844, and settled in 
May 1861 at Birmingham, where he soon 
acquired a position of influence. Three years 
later he obtained the fellowship of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and thenceforward com- 
menced his lifelong crusade against the adul- 
teration of food substances, mto the secrets 
of which his experience as a grocer’s boy had 
given him a grim insight. He succeeded 
in interesting the Birmingham members, 
William Scholefield and George Frederick 
Muntz [q.v.l in the matter, ana on 26 June 
1856 Scnoleneld moved for a select com- 
mittee of inquiry in the House of Commons. 
Postgate was frequently examined, and by 
means of circulars and letters he kept the 
question before the public. Meetings were 
held in the large towns of the north, and 
samples of such commodities as bread, flour, 
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ground coffee, mustard, vinegar, pepper, 
•wine, Leer, and drugs, as adulterated by the 
local retailers, were publicly exhibited and 
analysed. The local appointment of public 
analysts, coupled with the bestowal of powers 
of summary jurisdiction upon the magi- 
stracy, was the leading feature of the ma- 
chinery by which Postgate proposed to re- 
press such frauds, and his suggestions were 
substantially embodied in the recommenda- 
tions of the select committee. Altogether, 
no fewer than nine bills dealing with adul- 
teration were introduced into the House of 
Commons by the members for Birmingham 
under Postgate’s influence. Their efforts 
met with strenuous opposition from retailers. 
At length, in 1860, a comparatively gentle 
measure, giving local authorities the option 
of appointing public analysts, with powers 
of prosecuting offending tradesmen, become 
law. It was to remedy the manifest defects 
of this permissive and largely inoperative 
measure that Muntz, at Postgate’s instance, 
subsequently introduced the Amendment 
Act, which eventually became law in 1872. 
Other suggestions of Poatgate's were em- 
bodied in the Sale of Food and Drugs Aot 
of 1875. This legislation was followed by 
similar measures in the British colonies. 
Postgate obtained no public recognition of 
any Kind for his services. He took an active 
part in the inauguration in Birmingham of 
the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science in 1857. Two papers by 
him on adulteration were published in the 
‘Transactions’ for 1857 and 1868 respec- 
tively. On 7 May 1860 he was appointed 
professor of medical jurisprudence and toxi- 
cology at Queen’s College, Birmingham. His 
death took place on 26 Sept. 1881 at the 
London Hospital, whither he was taken by 
his own desire upon his returnfromNeuenahr, 
near Bonn, in a dying condition. He was 
buried in the new cemetery at Birmingham. 
His epitaph records that, for ‘twenty-five 
ears of his life, without reward, and under 
eavy discouragement, he laboured to pro- 
tect the health and to purify the commerce 
of this people.' Postgate married, in May 
1850, Mary Ann, daughter of Joshua Hor- 
wood of Driffield, Yorkshire, by whom he 
left issue. He published the following pam- 

? hlets: 1. ‘Sanitary Aspects of Birmingham,’ 
852. 2. ‘ A Few "Words on Adulteration,’ 
1857. 8, 'Medical Services and Public Pay- 
ments,’ 1862. 

Au excellent portrait by Vivian Crome, a 
grandson of ‘Old Crome/ bangs in the 
council chamber at Scarborough. 

[Times, 30 Sept. 1881 ; The Biograph and Re- 
view, May 1SS0 , Langford’s Modern Birming- 


ham and its Institutions, ii. 446-66 ; Scar, 
borough Gazette, 19 Oct. 1882; notes kindly 
furnished by J. P. Postgate, esq., Trinity Cob 
lege, Cambridge.] T. S. 

POSTLETHWAITE, THOMAS (1731- 
1798), master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
born in 1731, was son of Richard Postle- 
thwaite of Crooklands, Lancashire. He wee 
educated at St. Bees School, and entered at 
Trinity College as a subsizar on 19 June 1749 
ast. 18.. He was elected scholar on 24 April 
1752, sizars at that time not being allowed to 
sit for scholarships until their third year. He 
proceeded B. A. in 1763, when he was placed 
third in the mathematical tripos, with the 
reputation, which he retained through life, 
of being one of the best mathematicians in 
the university. The dates of his other de- 
grees are M.A. 1756, B.D. 1768, and D.D, 
(by royal mandate) 1789. He was elected 
fetlow in 1766, held the usual college lec- 
tureships, and from 1763 to 1776 was tutor. 
He was steward 1764-6, and junior dean 
1707-8. In 1782 he became a senior fellow. 

He must have been popular in college, for 
it is recorded that when, on Bishop Hincb- 
liffe's resignation of the mastership in 1789, 
Pitt consulted Dr. Farmer as to his successor. 
Farmer replied, ‘If you wish to oblige the 
society, appoint Postlethwaite.’ As master 
he is said to have * boon discovered that, if be 
was alert, he and the seniors Bhould be at 
variance, according to antient usage;’ and 
to have preferred quiet and the society of Ik. 
Craven, master of St. John’s, to activity in 
the discharge of his duties (Nichoib, Illustr. 
of lit, y i. 737). During his tenure of the 
mastership a public examination for fellow- 
ships and an annual examination of under- 
graduates of the first and second year were 
established. It is, however, uncertain how 
far these reforms were due to his initiative. 
The old and vicious system of private exami- 
nation for fellowships had been practically 
abolished by his predecessor ; and the exami- 
nation of undergraduates was established by 
au order of the master and seniors on 24 Feb. 
1700. On the other hand, ‘his conduct in 
passing over Richard Porson [q.v.] for the 
lay fellowship, which had been promised to 
him, and bestowing it on a relative of hie 
own, John Heys, a young man seven yeaw 
junior to Porson, has left a stigma on bis 
memory’ (Luard in the Trident, i. 12). 

He died at Bath on 4 May 1798, and wae 
buried in the abbey church, where there is a 
monument to his memory (in the north aisle). 
There is a portrait of him, in oils, in Trinity 
College Lodge. He published one sermon, on 
Isaiah vii. 14-16, preached before thenniver- 
sity on 24 Dec. 1780, 4to, Cambridge, 178L 
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fffont. Bf.ig. 1728, p. 447; Nichols's IUustra- 
tions of Lit, vi. 737 ; Alumni Westm. ed. 1852, 
p. 34 ; Watson’s Life of Forson, pp. 93, 386 ; 
Luard in Cambridge Essays, 1857, p. 144; 
Monk's Life of Bentley, ed. 1833, p. 424 j Con- 
clusion Book of Trinity College.] J. W. O-K. 


POSTLETHWAYT, JAMES (d. 1701), 
writer on revenue, probably a brother of 
Malachy Postlethwayt [q. v.], published ‘ The 
History of the Public Revenue from the De- 
volution in 1688 to , . . Christmas 1768/ &c., 
London, 1769, obi. 4to. This work is one of 
the most valuable authorities for the financial 
history of the period to which it relates. 
Postlethwayt also devoted some attention 
to vital statistics. He published a ‘ Col- 
lection of the Bills of Mortality from 1657 
to 1768 inclusive/ with ‘A Comparative View 
of the Diseases and Ages, and a Table of the 
Probabilities of Life, for the last Thirty 
Tears/ London, 1769, 4to. He died in Hatton 
Garden on 6 Sept. 1761. 


[Cent. Mag. 1761, p. 430; Sinclair’s Hist, of 
the Public Eevenue, pt. ii. pp. 61, 77, 10 0; 
McCulloch’s Literature of Political Economy, 
pp. 272, SSI.] W. A. S. H. 

POSTLETHWAYT, JOHN (1660-1718), 
chief master of St. Paul’s School, bom 8 Oct. 
1050, was fourth son of Matthew Postle- 
thwayt.andMargaret (Hunton), Hisfather's 
family had long been settled at Bankside in 
Millom, Cumberland. After attending the 

1 owed Grammar Softools, i. 199), he went 
to Merton College, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1074, M.A. 1678. When Dr. 
Tenison, afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury, established the school known by his 
name in the parish of St. Maxtin-in-the- 
Fields, of which he became rector in 1080, 
Postlethwayt was appointed master of it. 
In this office he showed such ability that 
in 1097, on the resignation of Dr. Thomas 
Gale [q. v.l he was chosen high master of 
St. Paul’s. The strong recommendation given 
him by Tenison is printed in Stow, ed. Strype, 
i, 168. Evelyn, Bentley, and W ake, the future 
archbishop, also gave him testimonials. 

Ha proved an eminent schoolmaster, and 
St. Paul's School prospered under his rule. 
"When his strength failed, he taught in his 
sick-chamber. He died unmarried, 26 Sept. 
1718, and was buried in St. Augustine’s, 
Old Change, on the 80th. By his will, 
dated 6 Sept. 1718, he bequeathed the ad- 
vowson of Denton rectory, Norfolk, which 
be had purchased of the Duke of Norfolk, to 
Merton College. 

A voluminous mass of Postlethwayt’s 
correspondence is in the possession of a 
collateral descendant, Mr. Albert Harts- 


horne, F.S.A., of Bradbourne Hall, Derby- 
shire. It shows, among other matters of 
interest, that the establishment af the lord 
almoner’s professorship of Arabic at Oxford 
was due to Postlethwayt. Through Postle- 
thwayt’s influence with William HI, Arabic 
studentships, as they were at first called, 
were established in Oxford in 1699. The 
first holders of these offices under the crown 
were two of Postlethwayt’s pupils, John 
Wallis and Benjamin Marshall. 

Matthew Postlethwatt (1679-1746), 
a nephew of the preceding, son of George 
and Elisabeth Postlethwayt, graduated B.A. 
1702-8, M.A, 1706, from St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1703 he was ordained to the 
cure of Whicham. In 1707-8 he became 
vicar of Shottesham in Norfolk; and in 
1714 rector of Denton, of which hie uncle, 
John Postlethwayt, was patron, and where, 
in 1718, he rebuilt the rectory-house. In 
1742 he was made archdeacon of Norwich 
and rector of Eedenhall, Norfolk. He died 
in 1746. Bis portrait, by Gnfaude, shows 
him to have been a tall, spare, dark-com- 
plexioned man. He was twice married, first, 
to Elizabeth Rogerson, and, secondly, to 
Matilda, sister of Sir Thomas Gooch, after- 
wards bishop of Norwich. He published two 
sermons. Some of his correspondence is in 
vol. 6209 of the Additional and Egerton MSS. 
in the British Museum, and much more in 
the possession of Mr. Hartshome. 

[Communication by Mr. Hartshome in Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 2Feb. 1888; 
Nichols’s Illttstr. of Lit. vi. 808-11; Gardiner’s 
Admission Registers of St. Paul's School, p. 65 ; 
Bishop Patrick’s Autoh. p. 128; Funeral Sermon 
by Dr. John Hancock, 1713, entitled The Chris- 
tian Schoolmaster, reprinted in Wilford’s Memo- 
rials, 1741, p. 611.] J. H.L. 

POSTLETHWAYT, MALAOHY 
(1707 P-1767), economic writer, horn about 
1707, was elected F.S.A. on 21 March 1784. 
He devoted twenty years to the preparation of 
‘The Universal Dictionary of Trade and Com- 
merce/ London, 1761, fol. (3rd edit. London, 
1766, fol. ; 4th edit. London, 1774, fob), a 
translation, with large additions, from the 
French of J. Savory des Brulons. Postle- 
thwayt collected much information, freely 
plagiarising other writers, but presented his 
results without method or conciseness. He 
died suddenly, 1 as he had often wished/ on 
18 Sept. 1767, and was buried in Old Street 
churchyard, Clerkenwell, 

Postlethwayt also published: 1. ‘The 
African Trade the great Pillar and Support 
of the British Plantation Trade in America,’ 
&c.,1746,4to. 2. ‘The Natural and Private 
Advantages of the African Trade considered/ 
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See., 174(5, S-\o. S. ‘Considerations on the 
making of Bar Iron with Pitt or Sea Cool 
Fire, &o. In a Letter to a Member_f>f the 
Iloiiae of Commons,' London, 1747, fivo. 
5. ‘ Considerations on the Revival of the 
Rojal-BritishAssiento, between his Catholic 
Majesty and the ... South-Sea Company. 
With an . . . attempt to unite the African- 
Trade to that of the Sent h-Sea Company, by 
Act of Parliament,’ London, 1749, 8vo. 
o. * Thp Merchant’s Public Counting House, 
or New Mercantile Institution,’ &c., London, 
1760, 4to. 6. ‘ A Short State of the Pro- 
gress of the French Trade and Navigation,' 
&c., London, 1760. 8vo, 7. ‘ Great Britain’s 
True System. ... To which is prefixed an 
Introduction relative to the Forming a New 
Plan of British Politicks with respect to our 
Foreign Affairs,’ &c., London, 1767, 8vo. 

8. ‘ Britain’s Commercial Interest explained 
and improved, in a Series of Dissertations on 
several important Branches of her Trade and 
Police. . . . Also . . . the Advantages which 
would accrue . . .from anTJnion withlreland/ 
•2 vols. 8vo, London, 1767 ; 2nd edit., ‘ With 
... a clear View of the State of our Planta- 
tions in America,’ &c., London, 1769, 8vo. 

9. * In Honour to the Administration. The 
importance of the African Expedition con- 
sidered,’ &c., London, 1768, 8vo. 

[Chalmers’s Biogr.rDict.val. xxv. pp. 219, 220; 
Cent. Mag. 1767, p- 479; Maepherson’a Annals 
of Commerce, hi. 317 ; McCulloch's Literature of 
Political Economy, p. 52 ; Cosaa's Introduction 
to the Study of Political Economy, transl. by 
Dyer, p. 252 ; Cunningham’s Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce (Modem Times), pp. 
260,290,315, 400, 420.] W. A, 8. H. 

POTE, JOSEPH (1703 P-1787), bookseller, 
bom in 1702 or 1703, long carried on business 
at Eton, and also kept a boarding house for 
Eton boys, Lord-chancellor Camden having 
been one of his boarders. At the some time 
he was well known as an editor and publisher, 
and his editions of classical workB brought 
him into close relations with Zachary Grey 
[q. v.] and other scholars. Works compiled 
and published by him include : 1. ‘Catalogue 
alumnonim e collegio regali B. Maria de 
Etona,’ 1730. Much use was made in this 
work of thenamescut bv pupils, before leaving 
Eton, on the oaken pillars that supported the 
roof of the under-school. 2. ‘History and An- 
tiquities of Windsor Castle and the Royal 
College and Chapel of St. George, with thein- 
stitutxons, Laws, and Ceremonies of the most 
noble Order of the Garter,’ 1749. The work 
was subsequently abridged and published 
under the name of ‘Les DUices de windesore, 
or a Pocket-Companion to Windsor Castle,’ 
which was very popular and went through 


six editions. An appendix to the origiml 
work was compiled and published byPotom 
I 1762. It contained an alphabetical list of nit 
I the knights of the Garter from the institution 
1 ofthe order to 1762. 4. ‘The Lives of Leland, 
Hearne, and Wood,’ 1772. 5. ‘Registrum 
Regale Preepositorum ntriusqne Collegii re- 
galis Etonensia et Cantabngiensis,’ 1774 _ 
Pote died at Eton on 3 March 1787, aged 84 
leaving two sons ; the younger, Thomas, wl® 
succeeded to his father’s business at Eton, 
was master of the Stationers' Company. A 
daughter married John Williams, publisher 
of Wilkes’s paper ‘ The North Briton.’ 

[Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes; Gent. Mag. 
1787, voL lvii. pt. i. p. 365 ; British Museum 
Catalogue , Maxwell-Lyte’s Hist, of Eton Col. 
lege,] G-. P. M-t. 

POTENGER or POTTINGER, JOHN 
(1647-1733), master in chancery and author, 
bom 21 July 1647, was the son of John 
Potenger, D.D., and Anne Withers. His 
father was headmaster of Winchester School 
from 1 Aug. 1642 to 1662, and died in 1659 
(Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, 1st ser. p. 1187 ; 
Wood, Fasti, ii. 100 ; Kirbt, Annals of 
Winchester College, pp. 318, 346). Potenger 
was admitted to Winchester College in 1668, 
and matriculated at Corpus Ohristi College, 
Oxford, on 26 May 1664, where he obtained 
a Hampshire scholarship. He took the de- 
gree of B.A. on 1 Feb. 1667-8, and was ad- 
mitted to the Inner Temple in 1676. By 
the favour of Sir John Emley, then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, he was allowed to 
buy at the price of 1,7007. the office of comp- 
troller of the pipe, and woe sworn in in Hilary 
term 1676. On 2 July 1678 he married 
Philadelphia, second daughter of Sir John 
Emley ( Memoirs , p. 60 ; Chester, London 
Marriage Licenses, p, 1079). Subsequently 
he obtained the poet of master in chancery, 
but sold it again for 7007. In the reign of 
James II he was removed from the commis- 
sion of the peace for Middlesex for refusing 
to support the king’s religio ns p olicy, but was 
restored again Jby William III. He died in 
1733, his wife in 1692, and both were buried 
in the church of Broad Blunsdon in the 
parish of Highworth, Wiltshire. 

Potenger was the author of * A Pastoral 
Reflection on Death,’ 1691, and of many un- 

E ublished poems. Nichols, in his ‘Select 
bllection of Poems ’ (i. 213), prints an ode 
of Horace translated by Potenger, and adds 
in a note two letters from Dr. South praising 
his compositions (viii. 286). Potenger also 
published a translation of the ‘ Life of Agri- 
cola j by Tacitus (8vo, 1698), TTla memoirs 
of his own life were edited in 1841 by his 
descendant, C. W. Bingham, vicar of Sydling 
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St Nicholas, Dorset. Apart from their bio- 
graphical interest they contain interesting 
information on the state of education at 
"Winchester and Oxford during the seven- 
teenth century. Extracts from the part re- 
lating to Oxford are reprinted in Couch's 
'Reminiscences of Oxford,’ p. 53 fOxf. Hist. 
Soe. 1892). 

[Authorities mentioned in the article.] 

C. H. I". 

POTT, JOSEPH HOLDEN (1769-1847), 
archdeacon of London, was son of Percivall 
Pott [q. v.l, the surgeon. He was horn in 
1759, in his father's house near St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, was educated at Eton, and 
thence sent at an early age to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. He graduated B.A in 
1780, and proceeded M.A. in 1788. At Eton 
he had dabbled in verse, and up to 1780 four 
separate works, in verse and prose, appeared 
from his pen. Taking holy orders, he was 
collated by Bishop Thnrlow, formerly dean 
of St. Paul’s, to the prebend of Welton- 
Brinkhall in Lincoln Cathedral, 17 March 
1785 (Lb Neve, ii. 230). In 1787 ha be- 
came rector of St. Olave, Old Jewry, and St. 
Martin, Ironmonger Lane. He was appointed 
archdeacon of St. Albans on 8 Jan. 1789. 

In 1797 he exchanged his London rectory 
foT the living of Little Buratead, Essex, which 
he Loft for the vicarage of Nortlioltor Northall, 
Middlesex, on 24 Feb. 1800. He next became 
vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fielda, London, 
12 Dec. 1812, andexchanged the archdeaconry 
of St. Albans for that of London, 31 Dec. 1818. 
In 1822 (4 Oct.) he received a canonry in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and on IS July 1824 ex- 
changed the vicarage of St. Martin’s for that 
of Kensington. Finally he became canon 
and chancellor of Exeter, 2 May 1820. Re- 
signing his archdeaconry and his vicarage in 
1842, he held both canonries until his death, 
which took place on 16 Feb. 1847, at his re- 
sidence inWobum Place, Bloomsbury, Lon- 
don. He died unmarried, leaving consider- 
able personalty and a valuable library, which 
was sold by auction in May 1847. 

Pott assisted Nichols to some extent in the 
production of the ' Literary Anecdotes,’ and 
he is mentioned with approval by Mathias 
in the 1 Pursuits of Literature ’ in the phrase 
‘ as Gisborne serious, and as Pott devout.’ He 
was generally popular and respected. Hia 
portrait was painted by William Owen, R.A., 
and an engraving from it published in 1843. 

His principal works, besides sermons, con- 
troversial tracts, and archidiaconol charges, 
of which he delivered twenty-six, were : 
1. 'Poems,’ 1779, 8vo. 2. ‘Elegies, and 
Selinane, a Tragedy/ 1782, 8vo, 8. 1 Essay 


on Landscape-painting, with Remarks on the 
different Schools,’ 1783, 8vo. 4. ‘ The Tour 
of Valentine/ 1788, 8vo. o. 1 Testimonies of 
St. Paul concerning Justification/ 1846, 8vo. 

[Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, vn. p 425, ix. 
pp. v, 73 , Gent. Mag. 1847 pt. ii. pp. 210-11; 
Hominy’s Grad. Cantabr. p. 306 ; Le Neve’s 
Fasti ; Foster’s Index Fccle«iasficus ; Life of 
Porcival Pott in "Works, ed. Sir J. Earle; Alli- 
bone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. , Lowndes's Bibl. Man.] 

E Q* H 

POTT, PERCIVALL (1714-1788), siir- 

? eon, only son of Percivall Pott, a native of 
iondon, whose profession was that of a 
scrivener, was horn on 0 Jan. 1713-14, in 
that part of Threadneedle Street which is 
now covered by the Bank of England. The 
house was probably pulled down between 
1766 and 1788, when the east and west wing* 
were added to the bank buildings. His 
father was his mother’s second husband. Her 
first husband, named Houblon, a son of Sir 
James Houblon [see under Hotjbi.oh', Sib 
John], was a young officer who was killed 
in action soon after his marriage. Pott’s 
father died in 1717, leaving his widow with 
very inadequate means of support. After 
Pott’s own death in 1788 a small box was 
found among his papers containing a few 
pieces of money, amounting to less than 
five pounds, which was the whole sum he 
received from the wreck of his father’s for- 
tune. The mother, with her son and daugh- 
ter, however, were assisted by a distant rela- 
tive, Dr. "Wilcox, bishop of Rochester; Per- 
eivall was sent at the age of seven to a private 
school at * Darne ’ (apparently Darenth) in 
Kent. He showed a liking for surgery, and 
on 1 Aug. 1729 he was bound for seven years 
an apprentice to Edward Nourse [q . v.] His 
mother paid 2102. as premium. Nourse, at 
this time an assistant-surgeon at 8t. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, gave, contrary to the 

J iractice of most of his colleagues, private 
ectures in anatomy at London House in 
Aldersgate Street, and it became Pott’s duty 
to prepare the subjects for these demonstra- 
tions. Pott seems to have gained some pro- 
fessional reputation even at this early period 
in his career. According to his biographer, 
Earle, during the later years of his apprentice- 
ship, being * confident in tbe fair prospects of 
industry, he hired a house of considerable rent 
in Fenchuroh Street, and took with him his 
mother and her daughter by her first hus- 
band.’ A court minute-book, now in the 
possession of the Barbers’ Company, records 
that on *7 Sept. 1788 PercivallPott was ad- 
mitted into the freedom of the Company by 
service, upon the testimony of his master, 
and was sworn,’ Later in the same day he 
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received the diploma testifying Lis skill and 
Lmpowering Mm to practice.’ He was regis- 
tered in the hooks of the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company as living in Fenchnrch Street, but 
he had removed to Bow Lana before 1 May 
1789, when he ‘tooke tho livery [of the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Company], and paid the 
usual fine of 107. for so doing.’ He acted 
as steward of the livery dinner of the com- 
pany in 1741 and as steward of the maj or’s 
Feast in 1744. In 1745 the United Company 
of Barber-Surgeons was dissolved, and there- 
upon Pott naturally allied himself with the 
surgeons. _ 

Pott took an active part in the affairs of 
the Corporation of Surgeons from its very 
commencement. On 5 July 1763 the court 
of assistants of the newly formed company 
elected Pott and Hunter the flr3t masters of, 
or lectureraon, anatomy. He became a mem- 
ber of the court of assistants on 28 Dec. 1756 
in place of Legard Spnrham, deceased, and he 
was elected a member of the court of exami- 
ners on 6 Aug. 1761, to fill the place ren- 
dered vacant by the resignation of "William 
Singleton. On 7 July 1763 he became under 
or second warden of the company j on 5 July 
1764 he was promoted to be upper or first 
warden, and on 4 July 1765 he succeeded 
Robert Young as master or governor of the 
Corporation of Surgeons. 

Pott became assistant-surgeon to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital on 14 March 1744, f in 
room of Joseph "Webb, appointed surgeon 
and guide to King3land Hospital,’ and on 
SO Nov. 1749 he was made full surgeon to 
the charity ‘in place of James Phillips.’ 
Pott introduced many improvements into 
the art of surgery during his long tenure of 
this office, renderingits practice more humane 
and less painful both to patient and surgeon. 
Earie tells us that, for some years after Pott 
became surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal, escharotic dressings were continually 
employed, and that the actual cautery was 
in such frequent use that, at the times when 
the Burgeons visited the hospital, it was 
regularly heated and prepared as part of the 
necessary apparatus. It was only by Pott’s 
constant endeavours that these abominable 
methods were discarded. 

In 1766 an accident befell him which ren- 
dered his name of world-wide fame. 1 As he 
was riding in Kent Street, Southwark, he 
was thrown from his horse, and suffered a 
compoundfractura of the leg, the bone being 
forced through the integuments. Conscious 
of the dangers attendant on fractures of this 
nature, and thoroughly aware how much 
they may be increased by rough treatment 
or improper position, he would not suffer 


himself to be moved until he had made die 
necessary dispositions. He sent to West- 
minster, then the nearest place, for two chair- 
men to bring their poles, and patiently lay 
on the cold pavement, it being the middle of 
January, till they arrived. In this situation 
he purchased a door, to wMch he made them 
nail their poles. When all was ready he 
caused himself to he laid on it, and was 
carried through Southwark, over London 
Bridge, to Watling Street, near St. Paul’s, 
where he had lived for some time. ... At a 
eonsultationof surgeons the case was thought 
so desperate as to require immediate ampu- 
tation. Mr. Potfcj convinced that no one 
could be a proper judge in his own case, sub- 
mitted to their opinion, and tho proper in- 
struments were actually got ready, when 
Mr. Nourse (his former master and then col- 
league at St, Bartholomew’s Hospital), who 
had been prevented from coming sooner, for- 
tunately entered the room. After examining 
the limn he conceived there was a possibility 
of preserving it ; an attempt to save it was 
acquiesced iu, and succeeded.’ 

The term ‘Pott’sfracture ’is still commonly 
applied to that particular variety of broken 
ankle which he sustained on tMs occasion. 
During the leisure consequent on the neces- 
sary confinement Pott first turned to au- 
thorsMp, and planned and partly executed 
his ‘ Treatise on Ruptures.’ He thus began 
to write at the age of 43, by a curious coin- 
cidence the exact age at which his illustrious 
pupil, John Hunter, published Ms first book. 
But from that time onwards he issued a long 
Series of books, and Ms writings revolu- 
tionised the practice of surgery in this coun- 
try. In 1764 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

WMle he lived in Watling Street he in- 
stituted a course of lectures foT the pupils 
attending his practice at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. TMs course was at first private, 
but from 1766, the year in wMoh he suc- 
ceeded Nourse as senior surgeon, it was de- 
livered publicly to all the students at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. These lectures, at 
first given with hesitation and reserve, after- 
wards became the most celebrated in Lon- 
don, and served to disseminate his views and 
methods of treatment throughout Europe. 

He purchased a house near Lincoln's Tun 
Fields in 1709, and lived in it until he moved 
in 1777 to Prince's Street, Hanover Square, 
when the retirement of Sir Ceesar Hawkins 
materially increased Ms already extensive 
practice. He was living in this house when, 
in conjunction with W. 0. Qr uika hank in 
1783, he treated Dr. Johnson for the sarcocele 
wMch troubled the doctor’s declining years. 
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In 1786 the Roval College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh elected Pot t an honorary iellowof 
their corporation, with the gratifying intima- 
tion that ‘he was the first gentleman of the 
faculty they had thought proper to bestow 
the honour on/ and on 9 Sept, in the follow- 
ing year he was elected an honorary member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. 

He resigned the office of surgeon to St. 
Btrtholomew’s Hospital on 12 July 1787, 
after having served it, as he used to say, man 
and boy for half a century, and in recogni- 
tion of his work there he was elected a go- 
vernor. 

Pott died of pneumonia, at his house in 
Hanover Square, on 22 Dec. 1788. He was 
buried on 7 Jan. 1789 in the chancel of St. 
Mary’s, Aldermary, in Queen Victoria Street. 
A tablet to his memory is on the wall of the 
south aisle. John Hunter wa9 elected on 
12 Feb. 1789 to fill his place in the court of 
assistants of the Surgeons’ Company. 

Pott’s affection for his mother prevented 
him from forming during her life any attach- 
ment which might separate him from her. 
In 1740, after he had been released from this 
filial engagement, he married Sarah, the 
daughter of Robert Cruttenden,by whom he 
had five sons and four daughters. His third 
and second surviving son, Joseph Holden 
Pott, archdeacon of St. Albans and London, 
is noticed separately. 

‘ The labours of the greatest part of his 
life/ says Pott’s son-in-law, Sir James Earle, 

‘ were without relaxation, an increasing family 
requiring his utmost exertion ; of late years 
henad a villa atNeasden, and in the autumn 
he usually passed a month at Bath or at the 
seaside.’ His kindness of heart was pro- 
verbial, and he is said to have had at one 
time three needy surgeons living in his house 
until he could provide them with the means 
of earning an independent livelihood. His 
high character and blameless life helped to 
raise the surgeon’s social standing m this 
country. 

Wadd says of him that ‘ he predominated 
early in life in a profession which has been 
said not to procure its members bread until 
they hove no teeth to eat it, particularly as a 
consulting surgeon, a post generally occu- 
pied by veterans. He was the first surgeon 
of hia day, and a scientific writer remarkable 
for tho classic purity of his style, the scrupu- 
lous precision of his definitions, and the un- 
erring closeness of Ms argument.’ Pott ap- 
pears to have done for suTgery what G-lan- 
ville did for science : he introduced a whole- 
some scepticism. He always professed the 
utmost respect for the early writers on the art 
of surgery, and read their voluminous works 

vox. XVI. 


with diligence ; yet in his practice he relied 
entirely upon his own observations, and was 
uided by his common sense. In this way 
e broke through the trammels of autho- 
rity, and may be regarded as the earliest 
surgeon of the modern type. Like Wiseman, 
too, he was of necessity a clinical rather 
than a scientific surgeon, for pathology as 

S et had no existence. The descriptions of 
is cases are so clear, and the facts are so 
well stated, that it is generally possible to 
recognise them, and to draw conclusions 
from them by the light of modern know- 
ledge, while the cases narrated by many of 
M 3 contemporaries and successors are incom- 
prehensible from their manner of intermin- 
gling theories with facts. As a practical 
surgeon, Pott was as far in advance of his 
cMef predecessor, Wiseman, as that surgeon 
had been in advance of Thomas Gale (1607- 
1687) [q. v.l and William Olowes the elder 
(1640-1604) [q. v.], the cMef surgeons of 
Elizabeth’s reign, or of Woodall under 
J ames I. In practical surgery he takes rank, 
too, before his pupil Hunter ; but as a scien- 
tific surgeon the pupil was much greater than 
his master, although in power of expression 
and literary style Pott was Hunter's superior. 
‘La practical surgery’ (according to Sir James 
Paget), ‘Pott generally appears more tho- 
roughly instructed, a more “ compleat sur- 
geon; ” but with the science and the exposition 
of principles Hunter alone deals worthily.’ 

Pott’s works axe : 1. ‘A Treatise on Rup- 
tures/ London, 8vo, 1766 ; 2nd edit. 1768 j 
3rd ed. 1709 ; 4th ed. 1776 ; one of the works 
upon which the reputation of Pott rests. 
Mr. 0. B. Lockwood, to whom the writer of 
tMs notice referred the treatise, said that 
1 it may stilL be read with advantage and in- 
struction. The narrative bears the imprint 
of truthfulness and sincerity, and Ms views 
of the anatomy and pathology of hernia are 
luminous and correct. He quotes few autho- 
rities, but it is evident that, in advocating 
early operations for strangulated hernia, he 
was in advance of most of his contemporaries, 
while he carried operations upon non-stran- 
gulated hemiro as far as they conld legiti- 
mately go without the aid of antiseptics.’ 
2. ‘An Account of a particular kind of Rup- 
ture frequently attendant upon new-born 
Children/ London, 8vo, 176?; 2nd edit. 
1766; 3rd edit. 1776; this paper lad to a 
short controversy with Dr. William Hunter, 
who claimed priority of discovery. One of 
the specimens illustrating the tract is still 
preserved, os Pott left it, in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital museum; it is No. 2138. 
3. ‘Observations on that Disorder of the 
Comer of the Eye commonly called Fistula 
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Lachrymal is,' 8vo, London, 1757; 2nd edit. 
1768; 3rd edit. 1769 ; 5th edit. 1775. This 
tract, according to present ideas, is quite ob- 
solete, 4. 1 Observations on the Nature and 
Consequences of Wounds and Contusions of 
the Head and Fractures of the Skull, Concus- 
sion of the Brain,’ &c., 8vo, London, 1700. 
This tract does not appear to be reprinted 
in the collected editions of Pott’s works. 
5. ‘Practical Remarks upon the Hydrocele,’ 
London, 8vo, 1782 ; 2nd edit. 1767 . The cause 
of the affection is clearly defined, due credit 
is given to Professor Monro and to Samuel 
Sharp for their work upon the subject, and 
a rational line of treatment is laid down. A 
dissertation upon sarcocele, then a mysterious 
affection, concludes this pamphlet. 0. ‘ Re- 
marks on the Disease commonly called Fis- 
tula in Ano,’ London, 8vo, 1765 ; 2nd edit. 
1705; 3rd edit. 1771; 4th edit. 1776. Pott 
advocates a return to the old and good prac- 
tice of simple division, in preference to the 
more complicated methods of procedure 
adopted in England by Cheselden, and in 
France by Le Dran and De la Faye. In this 
treatise he points out the lessons which regu- 
lar practitioners may learn from quacks. 
7, 'Observations on the Nature and Conse- 
quences of those Injuries to which the Head 
is liable from External Violence,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1768 ; 2nd edit. 1771. This is one of 
the classical writings of English surgery. It 
abounds in interesting cases well recorded, 
and some of the conclusions are still re- 
garded as axioms in practice. With the 
first edition of this work was published: 
8. 1 Some few Remarks upon Fractures and 
Dislocations,’ London, 8vo, 1768 ; 2nd edit. 
1778. This treatise was translated into 
Italian (Venice, 1784) and into French (Paris , 
1788). This, on the whole, is the most im- 
portant contribution by Pott to the surgical 
practice of the last century. Dr. Hamilton, 
the greatest American authority on the sub- 
ject of fractures and dislocations, writing 
in 1884, sajrs that ‘the work is distinguished 
for the originality and boldness of its senti- 
ments, and was destined soon to revolutionise, 
especially throughout Great Britain, the old 
notions as to the treatment of fractures, and to 
establish in their stead, at least for a time, 
what has been called, not inappropriately the 
physiological doctrine.” The peculiarity of 
this doctrine consisted in its assumption that 
the resistance of those muscles which tend 
to produce shortening can generally be over- 
come by posture without the aid of exten- 
sion ; and that for this purpose — for example, 
in the ease of a broken femur — it was only 
necessary to flex the leg upon the thigh, and 
the thigh upon the body, laying the limb 


qnietlv on its outBide upon the bed.’ In a 
modified form this doctrine was accepted by 
the majority of the great surgeons who suc- 
ceeded Pott in Great Britain, and, owing to 
Dupuytren’s influence, it was extensively 
adopted in France. It never gained much 
ground in America, and of late years it has 
been considered to be incorrect, and, except 
in a few cases, tbe treatment of fractures by 
flexion has been replaced by tbe method o"f 
extension. 9. ‘ An Account of a Method of 
obtaining a Perfect or Radical Cure of Hy- 
drocele,’ 8vo, London, 1771 ; 3rd edit. 1776. 
This tract is an expansion of, and forms a 
conclusion to, No. 5. 10. ‘Chirurgicel Ob- 
servations,’ 8vo, London, 1776; translated 
into German, Berlin, 12mo, 1776. The ob- 
serrations are: (i) ‘Remarks on tbe Cata- 
ract,’ an attempt to maintain the operation 
of “ Couching ’’in opposition to that of the 
extraction of the opaque lens, (ii) * A Short 
Treatise of the Chimney Sweeper’s Cancer,’ 
which was reprinted in 181 0, with additional 
notes by Sir James Earle, F.R.S. Although 
this work only consists of five octavo pages, 
it is still quoted for the accuracy of its clini- 
cal details, and it lias led to the production 
of much good work in the fields of pathology 
and surgery, (iii) ‘ Observations and Cases 
relative to Ruptures.' A monograph of great 
interest, in which t.he best cases ore put last, 
(iy) ‘Observations on the Mortification of 
the Toes and Feet.’ We owe to this short, 
clear, and modest tract that treatment of 
gangrene by opium which has maintained its 
ground uninterruptedly until the present day. 
(v) ‘ Some few Remarks upon the Polypus 
of the Nose.’ Pott himself suffered from 
nasal polypi. 11. ‘Remarks on that kind 
of Palsy of the Lower Limbs which is fre- 
quently found to accompany a Curvature 
of the Spine/ 8vo, London, 1779. Trans- 
lated into Dutch, Leyden, 8vo, 3779, and 
twice into French, first at Brussels in 1779, 
and afterwards at Paris in 1783. The influ- 
ence and importance of this tract maybe 
estimated by the fact that the particular form 
of spinal disease here described is now almost 
universally known as ‘ Pott’s disease.’ Al- 
though one of the best known of Pott’s works, 
it is on.e of the least satisfactory according 
to modem ideas. The clinical description is 
admirable, but the treatment adopted was 
unnecessarily severe, and was not founded 
upon rational principles. One of the speci- 
mens illustrating this paper is in the museum 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, No. 1097. 
12. ‘Farther Remarks upon the Useless State 
of the Lower Limbs in consequencp of a 
Curvature of the Spine,’ London, thin 8vo, 
1782. 13. ‘ Remarks on the Necessity and 
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"Propriety of the Operation of Amputation in 
certain Cases and under certain Circum- 
stances.’ A controversial pamphlet of ephe- 
meral interest. 14. Papers in the ‘Philo- 
sophical Transactions ’ for 1741 and 1764. 

Among extant manuscript notes of Pott’s 
lectures m existence, taken and transcribed 
by the students who attended, them, are : 
1. A quarto volume of manuscript notes in 
the library of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, dated 2 Oct. 1777, and contain- 
ing 113 pages of writing. 2. A manuscript 
in the library of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
containing tie notes of thirty-two of Pott’s 
lectures on surgery in 881 pages, dated 1781, 
and written hyThomas Oldroyd. The library 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society 
contains two manuscripts of Pott’s surgical 
lectures. 3. A quarto volume containing 
notes of forty-two lectures in 217 pages, 
dated. 1789. 4. An undated manuscript of 
Pott’s lectures on surgery, with his method 
of performing each operation. 

The chief collected editions of Pott's works 
are: (11 in one vol. 4to, London, 1776 j 
( 2 ) in French in 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1777 ; 
(8) in 2 vols. 8vo, Dublin, 1778 ; (4) new 
edit. 3 vols. 8vo, 1779; reprinted (?) as (6) 
new edit. 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1783 ; (6) new 
edit, edited by Sir James Earle in 3 vols, 
8vo, London, 1790 ; (7) in 3 vols. 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1808; (8) in 2 vols. 8vo, Philadel- 
phia, 1819. 

The chief portrait of Pott is in the Great 
Hall at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; it is n 
life-size three-quarter length inoils,seatedin 
an armchair, painted by Sir JoshuaReynolds, 
P.R. A., with the inscription ‘ Percivoll Pott, 
surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. A.D. 
1784, set. 71. The gift of James, Marquis of 
Salisbury, and Heneage, Earl of Aylesford. 
A.D. 1790.’ There is an octavo engraving by 
Heath of this portrait in the Squibb collec- 
tion of medical portraits at present in tbe 
possession of the Royal Medical and Ohirur- 
gical Society of London. Another engraving 
is by Townley. There is also in the library 
of the medical school a bust presented by 
his son, Archdeacon Joseph Holden Pott 
[q. v.] The Royal College of Surgeons of 
England possesses two life-size portraits, 
half-length, in oils. The one in the secre- 
tary’s office is painted by Sir Nathaniel 
Dance Holland, hart., R.A. ; the other in the 
council room is by George Romney. There 
is a bust by Peter Hollins, A.R. A., on the 
staircase of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
The Squibb collection of medical portraits 
also contains a stipple engraving by R. hi. 
of Dance Holland’s painting, and an unsigned 
line engraving of Percivall Pott, apparently 


from n miniature. Tha pre.unt Archdeacon 
Alfred Pott possesses an oval portrait in 
oils, unsigned, and a miniature in a large 
locket, with a monogram P.P., and light 
hair behind. Both represent Pott as quite 
a young man. 

[A short account of the Life of Percivall Pott, 
prefixed to Sir James Earle’s edition of his works, 
Loudon, 1 790. Tha best thanks of the writer of 
the present notice are due to Mr. Sidney Young, 
P.S.A., master of the Barbers’ Company; to Mr. 
W. H. Cross, the clerk of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital ; and to Mrs. South, who severally gave 
details of Pott’s connection with the Barber- 
Snrgeons, with St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
with the Corporation of Surgeons ; as well as to 
the Van. Alfred Pott, B.D., archdeacon of Berk- 
shire, the great-great-grandson of Pott, who 
afforded such additional information abont him 
as is traditional in the family.] D’A. P. 

POTTER, BARNABY(1577-1042), pro- 
vost of Queen’s College, Oxford, and bishop 
of Carlisle, was horn at Kendal, "Westmore- 
land, on 11 Aug. 1677. He was the son of 
Thomas Potter, a mercer and alderman of 
Highgate Kendal. He was educated at a 
school kept by a puritan named Maxwell, and 
on 3 May 1694 matriculated from Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was a taberdar. He 
graduated B.A. on 24 April 1699, proceeded 
M.A. on 20 June 1802, B.D. on 6 July 1610, 
and D.D. on 27 June 1616. He was elected 
fellow of Queen's on 1 March 1603-4. At 
first he preached at Abingdon, afterwards at 
Totnes. In 1610 he was elected principal of 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, but preferred to 
remain at Totnes, where he lived till 29 May- 
1616. He then became rector of Diptford, 
Devonshire, by the patronage of James I. On 
4 Oct. 1616 he was presented to the vicarage 
of Dean Prior by Sir Edward Giles, who had 
married the widow of his wife's uncle ; but 
on 14 Oct. 1616 he was elected provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. He wan also chap- 
lain to Charles when Prince of Wales, and 
continued to hold the same office after 
J ames I’s death, with the headship of Queen’s, 
but resigned both offices on 17 June 1626, 
having secured the reversion of each for his 
nephew, Dr. Christopher Potter [q. v.] The 
king seems to have been personally fond of 
Potter in spite of his puritan leanings, and it 
was to this cause probably that he owed his 
subsequent promotion, and, not as Heylyn 
and others suggest, to a mere desire to satisfy 
puritan opinion. He became Charles’s chief 
almoner on 4 July 1628, and on 16 March 
1628-9 bishop of Carlisle, Laud alluded to 
his appointment in the course of his trial. 
Potter was succeeded in the vicarage of Dean 
Prior by Herrick the poet. As a bishop he 
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tried in rain to carry nnt the old system 
of compulsion; the" churchwardens were 
remiss in their duties, and would not pre- 
sent for ecdesiasf icat offences. He was evi- 
dently not very rich, and wished for another 
see. Potter was one of the four bishops who, 
with TJssher, advised tlie king upon the at- 
tainder of Strafford on 9 May 1041, and, like 
Cosher, ’Williams, andMorton,took the popu- 
lar side. Potter died in January 1641-2 in 
hi« lodgings in Corent Garden, and was 
buried apparently in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, then a chapel 
of ease to St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The 
opinions expressed hy Hall and Lloyd show 
that he was a man of consistent views, and 
that he was both independent and pious. 
Potter married, on 21 Aug. 1615, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Walter Northcote of Crediton, 
and widow of Edward Yard of Churaton- 
Ferrers, Devonshire: Walter Northcote was 
uncle to Sir John Northcote [q. v.] By his 
wife he had seven children at least ; two of 
the daughters, ‘Handsome Mistress ' Grace 
and Amye, were celebrated by Herrick in the 
Hesperides. His only son Bamaby died in 
1623. His widow died earlyinl673. Potter 
published a sermon in 1623, and his visitation 
articles in 1629. Wood refers to some lec- 
tures on Genesis and Exodus, and on the 
beatitudes of St. Luke, also to a spital ser- 
mon : but these have not been preserved, aud 
possibly were never printed. 

[All the important facts as to Potter are col- 
lected in a pamphlet by 'Winslow Jones, esq.; 
Hutchinson's Cumberland, ii. 631.] 

W. A. J. A. 

POTTER, CHRISTOPHER (1591-1646), 
provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, was bom 
in Westmoreland in 1591. He was the 
nephew of Bamaby Potter [q. v.l He ma- 
triculated from Queen’s on 11 July 1806, 
aged 15, having entered the college in the pre- 
vious Easter term. He was elected taherdar 
(pauper pner) on 29 Oct. 1609. He gradu- 
ated B.A. on SO April 1610 and H.A. on 
8 July 1618, became chaplain on 5 July 
1613, and fellow on 22 March 1814-15. 
He was magister puerorum in 1620, and 
senior bursar in 1622 ; graduated B.D, and 
received a p reacher’a license on 9 March 1821 , 
and proceeded D.D, on 17 Feb. 1627, He 
was m his early years a follower of the puri- 
tan provost Henry Array, the opponent of 
liana, and himself held a lectureship at 
Abingdon, * wheie he was much resorted to 
for his edifying way of preaching ’ (Wood, 
Athena, iii. 180). On his uncle’s resignation 
of the headship of Queen’s (17 June 1826), 
he was elected provost. He now attached 


himself to Laud, and wn* made chaplain in 
ordinary to Charles I. In the first year of 
his provostship, with the assistance of Sir 
Thomas Coventry, the Earl of Carlisle, and 
Sir George Goring, viee-chamberlaiu to the 
Queen, he obtained from the king, through 
an appeal to the queen, the advowson of 
three rectories and three vicarages in Hamp- 
shire for the college. He himself received 
the rectory of Strathfieldsaye in 1627, and 
after the death of William Cox (29 Jan. 
1632) was made precentor of Chichester. 
He received the rectory of Bletchington, Ox- 
fordshire, in 1631. 

During Laud's chancellorship of the uni- 
versity, Potter was one of his moBt frequent 
correspondents. He applied himself dili- 
gently to the restoration of the academical 
habit and discipline (Crosfleld’B ‘DiaTy’in 
Laud's Works, v. 17, 24). He did much to 
restore the adequate performance of the ex- 
ercises for their degrees by members of his 
college, instituted expositions of the creed 
on Sundays in chapel and English sermons 
on Thursdays, and removed from the college 
on at least two occasions members of the 
foundation whose conduct gave cause of 
scandal. In 1031, on the death of Dr. Raw- 
linson, principal of St. Edmund Hall, he 
asserted the rights of his college against the 
claim of the chancellor to nominate a prin- 
cipal. Laud admitted and confirmed the 
right (Works, v. 35-6, vi. 291, 294). On 
the acceptance of the new statutes by the 
university in 1630, Potter signed them with 
the special note * salvo jure collegii prcodicti 
ad aulam S. Edmundi’ ( Colleges of Oxford, 
ed. Clark, p. 1 38 j Gbiveeth and Shadwhli,, 
Laudian Statutes, p. 1), and he issued a 
special protestation reaffirming the college 
rights, as there was no recognition of them 
in the new university statutes (in Laud’s 
Works, v. 133-4). He had now attracted 
the notice of puritans aB a prominent Ar- 
minian, and was attacked in a violent sermon 
written under the influence probably of Dr. 
Prideaux (ib. v. 49). He was also engaged 
in the Roman catholic controversy. He 
answered the work of the jesuit Knott (Mat- 
thew Wilson), 1 Charity Mistaken,’ by the 
king’s command in a pamphlet, ‘Want of 
Charity justly charged on all such Romanists 
as dare affirm that Protestancy destroyeth 
Salvation’ (Oxford, 1683). PotteT takes 
much the same line as Land had taken in biB 
reply to Fisher. A second edition (London, 
1634) was soon called for, and Laud revised 
the book (tb. vi. 826). The alterations he 
suggested formed one of the charges brought 
against him at his trial (Puysrera, Canter- 
bunds Doome, pp, 261-2; Laud, Works, iv. 
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279). To Knott’s reply, ‘ Mercy and Truth,' 
Chilling worth's 'Religion of Protestants’ was 
an answer, and Potter was asked by Laud 
to re-rise the latter work (ib, ri, 165-85). 
He became pro-i ice-chancellor on 13 July 
1639, and was appointed vice-chancellor 011 
28 July 1640. It was to him that Laud’s 
letter of resignation of his office was ad- 
dressed. On 4 Dec. 1640 he found it neces- 
sary, with the other university officials, to 
issue a notice denying that they knew or 
suspected ‘ any member of the university to 
be a papist, or popishlv inclined ’ (ib, vi. 2 97-8 ; 
Machat, Annals of the Bodleian , 2nd edit, p. 
92). 

He had been promoted, by Laud's influ- 
ence, to the deanery of Worcester in 1636, 
and he received the rectory of Great Hose- 
ley, Oxfordshire, 1642. He contributed 4001, 
for himself in answer to the king’s demand 
in July 1642, in addition to the 8001. given 
by the college. During the civil war he 
1 suffered much for the king's cause ’ (Wood, 
Athena Oxon. iii. 179), and fled from Oxford, 
hut returned before Christmas 1642 (Wood, 
Life and Times, ed. Clark, i. 74). He preached 
at Uxbridge, before the commissioners for the 
treaty, a sermon ‘which was never printed, 
but is now in manuscript in ye hands of Mrs. 
Lamplugh in Westminster ’ (HeakNB, Collee- 
tions, ed. Doble, ii. 7 3). In January 1646 the 
king nominated him to the deanery of Dur- 
ham, hut he died, before his installation, on 
3 March. His will was proved on 11 March 
1646. 

Potter married Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. 
Charles Sonnibanke, canon of Windsor, by 
whom he had a sou Charles (see below). His 
-widow afterwards married Dr. Gerard Lang- 
haine [q. v.], his successor os provost of Queen’s . 
She erected a monument to his memory on 
the north wail of the college chapel, in which 
he is described as ‘serlus pietatis cultor, 
rigidus honesti servator, durus studiorum 
exactor, sobrius veritatie propugnator, pacis 
servator pervicax* (GuroH, i, 163). 

Potter was one of the most prominent re- 
cruits of the Laudiau party drawn from the 
puritan clergy. ‘ He was a person esteemed 
by all who knew him to be learned and reli- 
gious, exemplary in his behaviour and dis- 
course, courteous in liis carriage, and of a 
sweet and obliging nature and comely pre- 
sence’ (Wood, Athena Oxen. iii. 179). Wood 
notes ( Wood MS. E 32, fol. 28) that four con- 
temporary graduates of Queen’s College were 
named Potter, viz. ‘ Potter the Wise, Potter 
the Grave, Potter the Pool, and Potter the 
Knave.’ Christopher was probably the second 
on the list. 

He wrote, besides the works noticed: 1. ‘A 


Sermon [preached at liis uncle's consecration 
os bishop of Carlisle, 15 Maich 1628]. Here- 
unto is added an Advertisement touching 
the History of the Quarrels of Pope Paul 5 
with the Venetian; Penned in Italian by 
F. Paul [Sarpi] and done into English by tbe 
former Author. London, printed for John 
Clarke,’ 1629. In this sermon he discussed 
the Roman claim to supremacy, and vindi- 
cated the validity of the English ordinations 
according to the doctrine of apostolical suc- 
cession. He gave also a glowing eulogy of 
his uncle’s piety. 2. His own ‘ vindication 
of Himselfe, by way of Letter unto Mr. V. 
touching the same Points. Written 7 July 
1629,’ London, John Clark, 165J (at the end 
of 1 Appello Evangelium,’ by John Playter). 
This was a letter defending his consecration 
sermon from the censures of liis Mend, Mr, 
Vicars, and vindicating his own change from 
ealviniatic opinions. The letter is written 
in a very touching style of personal piety, 
and is a sufficient answer to all charges of 
personal interest or ambition in the writer’s 
acceptance of Laudian principles. Wood 
says he ‘had lying by him at his death 
several manuscripts fit to be printed, among 
which was one entit. “ A Sermon of the Plat- 
form of Predestination,” which, coming into 
the hands of Twisse of Newbury, was by him 
answered, as also Three Letters oi Dr. 
Potter concerning that matter’ ( Athena 
Oxon. iii. 181). He made 1 Collections con- 
cerning the privileges of the University ex- 
tracted out of the Charters in the School 
Tower.’ This paper came into the hands of 
Anthony & Wood, who bequeathed it to the 
Ashmolean Museum. It was missing before 
1761 (Wood, Life and Times, ed. Clark, i, 
77 n.) A portrait is at Queen’s College which 
is said to be his. It represents a lean, red- 
haired man of vigorous appearance. 

The son, Ghables Pomm (1634-1663), 
oourtier, horn in the college in 1634, was 
admitted a member of Queen’s as ‘upper 
commoner ’ in the long vacation quarter of 

1646, became student of Christ Church in 

1647, and was in that year made the senior 
quadragesimal collector (Wood, Athena 
Oxon. iii. 648), His quadragesimal exercises 
were published: ‘ Theses Quadragesimales in 
Scholis Oxonite public ib pro forma discussal, 
anno 1049-50,’ Oxford, 1651. Wood declares 
that they were composed byhistutor, Thomas 
Severn, student of Christ Church. They were 
‘much commended when first published,’ 
Potter graduated BA. on 27 June 1649, and 
M.A. on 15 July 1661. He joined the exiled 
court of Charles II, and was for a time in 
the suite of James Crofts (afterwards Duke 
of Monmouth). He travelled in France, 
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1657-8, and lived extravagantly. It was 
feared that in Paris he had 1 mortgaged his 
land to enjoy the delights of the city ’ (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1657-8, p. 276), and was 
later ‘in a mean condition ’ (ib. p. 356). He 
became a Homan catholic, and at the Re- 
storation was made an usher to Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria. In May 1662 he was repaid 
2,0001 which his father had lent to Charles I 
( ib. 1061-2, p. 378 ), and in June he received 
further sums ‘ for his faithful servioe ’ (ib. p. 
399). He died at his lodgings in Duke Street, 
Strand, London, in December 1663, and was 
buried in St. Paul's, Covent Garden. 

[Information kindly given by the Bev. J. It. 
M.igrath, D.D., provost ; Wood's Athene Oxon, 
and Pasti ; Laud's Works ; Poster's Alumni Oxon. ; 
Wordsworth’s Reel. Biogr. v. 358, 407 ; Wood’s 
Life and Times, ed. Clark (Oxf. Hist. See.) ; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom.; Le Neva’s Fasti.] W. H. H. 

POTTER, CHRISTOPHER (d. 1817), 
introducer into France of printing on porce- 
lain and glues, was probably of the same 
family as Christopher Potter (1.591-1646) 
[q. v.j He w as owner in 1777 of an estate 
in Cambridgeshire, nine hundred acres of 
which he devoted to the culture of woad. At 
first his property was cultivated by ‘ itinerant 
woadmeu,’ who, as was then customary, hired 
fields for two years, but afterwards lie em- 
ployed his own agricultural labourers, which 
he represents as an innovation. He subse- 
quently manufactured ‘ archel 1 dyes. During 
the American war he was one of the principal 
victualling contractors for the army. In 1780 
he unsuccessfully contested the parliamen- 
tary representation of Cambridge. In 1781 
he was returned for Colchester, but on peti- 
tion was unseated for corrupt practices. In 
1784 he was again returned, but was again 
unseated, ou the grounds of having been de- 
clared bankrupt, and of possessing no pro- 
perty qualification. He sat and voted while 
the petitions were pending. On a new writ 
being issued he was a third time a candidate, 
but was defeated. His candidature seems 
to have conduced to the passing of the act 
disqualifying government contractors. 

Settling in Paris, he in 1789 established 
potteries there, and ass limed or received credit 
for the invention of printing on porcelain and 
glass, though this hud been practised at Liver- 
pool and Worcester as far back as 1766-7 
(see Jbwitt, Hist, of Ceramie Art, ii. 27). 
Hacked by the Academy of Sciences and by 
Haillv, tlie inavor of Paris, he petitioned the 
national assembly for a seven years' patent, 
piouiisiug to give a fourth of the profits to 
tin poor, and to teach hia process to French 
I’ppiuulices. No action was token on his 
petition, hut ha enjoyed for years a virtual 


monopoly. He likewise reopened the Chan. 
Lilly potteries, which had been closed through 
the emigration of the Cond6 family; he there 
employed five hundred men, and produced 
nine ihousand dozen plates a month. He 
also opened potteries at Montereau and 
Forges-les-Eaux. In the autumu of 1793, 
when the English in France were arrested as 
hostages for Toulon, he was imprisoned at 
Beauvais and Chantilly. In 1796 he was 
the bearer to Lord Malmesbury at Paris of 
an offer from B arras to conclude peace for a 
bribe of 500,000/. At the industrial ex- 
hibition of 1798 on the Champ do Mars, the 
first held in Paris, he was awarded one of the 
twelve chief prizes for white pottery — the 
composition, shape, and varnish being highly 
commended. At the exhibition of 1802 ha 
was one of the twenty-five gold medallists 
who dined with Bonaparte. By this timB 
he had given up all his factories except that 
at Montereau, which is still in existence. No 
specimen remains of his ordinary ware, but 
at the Sevres Museum there is a cup, orna- 
mented with designs of flowers and butter- 
flies, which bears his initials, surmounted by 
Prince of Wales’s feathers. In 1811 he advo- 
cated tihe culture of woad in France, citing 
his Cambridgeshire experience, and between 
1794 and 1812 he took out five patents for 
agricultural and manufacturing processes, 
some of them in association with his son, 
Thomas Mille Potter. He died, apparently 
in London, on 18 Nov. 1817. 

[Annual Biography, 1818; Gent. Mag. 1817, 
pt. ii. p. 669; Cromwell’B Hist, of Colchester, 
1825 j Index to Mouiteur, 1800-14 (misprinted. 
Putier); Jacquemart’s Hist, de la Porcelains, 
1862 ; Alger's Englishmen in French Revolution; 
Memoires de Barras, 1805.] J. G. A. 

POTTER, FRANCIS (1694-1678), divine 
and mechanician, was second son of Richard 
Potter (d. 1628), prebendary of Worcester, 
and his wife, who belonged to the Horsey 
family of Clifton, Dorset. He was horn at 
Mere vicarage on Trinity Sunday (29 May) 
1594, and educated at the King’s school, 
Worcester. In 1609 he went up as a com- 
moner to Trinity College, where his elder 
brother, Hannibal (bbs below), was a scholar ; 
he graduatedB.A. in 1613, and M.A. in 1616. 
In 1625 he proceeded B.D., and, after his 
father’s death in 1628, succeeded him as 
rector of Kilmington, although he did not at 
first reside there continuously. He escaped 
sequestration during the civil war and inter- 
regnum. He had always been sickly, and 
subsequently became nearly blind. He died 
unmarried in April 1678 (of. Hoakb, Wilt- 
shire, i. 168), and was buried in the chancel 
at Kilm i n gton, His friend Aubrey describes 
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him as ■ like a monk,’ and as 1 pretty long 
fiaaged. and pale clear skin, gray eie. r 

Potter was a practical mechanician. He 
made quadrants with a graduated compass 
of his own invention, which he gave to 
Aubrey. He also theorised as to the trans- 
fusion of blood (about 1640), and communi- 
cated his results through Aubrey to the Royal 
Societj , of which he was admitted a fellow 
on 11 Nov. 1663, soon after its foundation (R. 
Thovsox, Hist. Roy. Soo.) He made a fine 
dial (probably that seen in Loggan’s view) 
on the north side of the original quadrangle 
of Trinity College. He also drew and painted ; 
the copy of the founder’s portrait still in 
Trinity College hall is his work, and Aubrey 
says that he designed an instrument for 
drawing in perspective, which was afterwards 
re-invented by Wren. He was fond of chess, 
which he played with his contemporary at 
Trinity, Colonel Bishop, accounted by Au- 
brey * the best of England.’ He also experi- 
mented with bees, and showed Aubrey their 
thighs in a microscope (Atomy, Wiltshire, 

p. 68). 

Potter formed a wild but ingenious thaoiy 
of the Number of the Beast, connecting 26, 
the ‘ appropinque ' square root of 666, with 
various Romish institutions ; he elaborated 
it in a manuscript which was read in 1637 by 
Joseph Mead [q. v.], and commended as a 
wonderful discovery, ‘ the happiest that ever 
yet came into the world,’ ana as calculated 
to ‘make some of your German speoulatives 
half wild ’ (Mead to Harthb, Works, p. 1076). 
It was published as ‘An Interpretation of 
the Number 666’ (Oxford, by Leonard Lich- 
field, 1642), with a symbolical frontispiece, 
an opinion by Mead prefixed, and a preface 
dated from Kilmingtou. Wood says it was 
translated into French, Butch, and Latin; 
hut the only translation extant is in Latin, 
printed in a small octavo at Amsterdam in 
1677, and attributed (Ath. Ozon. iv. 408) to 
Thomas Gilbert (1013-1094) [q. v.] of St. 
Edmund Hall (cf. Matthew Poole, Synopsis 
Criticorum, vol. iv. pt. ii. pp, 1891-6). It 
was reprinted at Worcester m 1808. Pepys, 
who read the work in November 1666, con- 
sidered it ‘ mighty ingenious.’ 

His elder brother, Hauhibal Pottbb 
(1692-1684), matriculated from Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1607, was elected scholar in 
1609, graduated B. A. in 1611, M.A. in 1614, 
BJD. in 1621, and D.D. in 1630 ; in 1613 he 
was elected fellow of Trinity. He was pre- 
sented to the livings of Over-Worton, Ox- 
fordshire, and Wootton, Northamptonshire, 
in 1625, and was preacher at Gray’s Inn from 
1635. On 8 Aug. 1648 he was admitted pre- 
sident of Trinity by the visitor, though Wil- | 


liam Chillingworth [q. v.jis said to have had 
a majority of votes. Potter wsa pro-vice- 
chancellor during the parliamentary visita- 
tion of 1647, and showed some ingenuity in 
obstructing the visitors. On 13 April he was 
deprived of the office of president By the par- 
liamentary chancellor, the Earl of Pembroke. 
At the same time he was deprived of Gar- 
sington, a benefice attached to the presi- 
dency, and subsequently ‘ endured great hard- 
ships in a most woeful manner 1 (Walshs, 
Sufferings, ii. 133) ; and though he obtained 
the curacy of Broomfield, Somerset, worth 
26 1. or 30/. a year, he was soon turned out 
either for ' insufficiency ’ (Neal, Puritans, iii. 
389), or for using the liturgy. He was re- 
stored to his offices in 1660, and died on 

I Sept. 1664, being buried in the old chapel 
of Trinity College (Wood, Hist, and Anliq. 
ed. Gutch, II. n. 607-70; Buurows, Reg. 
Pari. Visit. ; Cal. State Papers, Dorn., pas- 
sim). 

[Memoir by John Aubrey in Bodleian Letters, 
ii. 499-605 (amusing, but inaccurate); 'Wood’s 
Life in Athena; Oxon. (ed. Bliss), iii. 1166; 
Ohalmers’s Biogr. Diet. xxv. 229-31 ; MSS. Bars, 
at Trinity College.] H. E. D. B. 

POTTER, GEORGE (1832-1893), trade- 
unionist, was bora at Kenilworth in War- 
wickshire in 1832, and served his appren- 
ticeship to a carpenter at Coventry. In 1864 
he came to London, and was elected a mem- 
ber of the Progressive Society of Carpenters. 
He first became prominent in the lock-out 
in the building trades of London in 1859. On 

II April 1864 he headed the deputation of 
workmen of London who welcomed Gari- 
baldi, and rode on horseback by the side of 
his carriage. In recognition of hie public 
services be was presented by the combined 
trades of London and the provinces with an 
illuminated address and a purse of 3001. With 
Howell, Allan, Ooulson, Applegarth, and 
the other leaders of trade-unionism he was 
seldom in agreement, and they in their turn 
denounced him as an older and abettor of 
strikes. He started in 1861 a paper, ‘The 
Beehive,’ which exercised some little influ- 
ence, hut he never held any important posi- 
tion in the trade-union world. He was 
elected to the London sohool board for the 
Westminster district on 27 Nov. 1878, and 
served for nine years. He was the first 
member of the hoard who brought before his 
colleagues the question of free education, 
and he had the satisfaction of moving for 
and obtaining the appointment of the edu- 
cational endowment committee. In his at- 
tempts to enter the House of Commons he 
was not euccessM ; he contested Peter- 
borough in 1874 and Preston in 1886, 
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In August 1886, as presidentof the London 
Working Men's Association, he opened the 
trade-union congress held in St. Martin’s 
Hall, Long Acre, London. His last public 
appearance was at the demonstration against 
the Local Veto Bill in Trafalgar Square, 
London, in Maich 1898. He died at 21 
Morney Hoad, ’Wandsworth, Surrey, on 
8 June 1893. 

Though a self-taught man, he was an ahle 
writer on labour questions, upon which, from 
time to time, he contributed articles to the 
‘Tunes’ and the ‘Contemporary Review.’ 
He in 1861 published 1 The Labour Question : 
an Address to the Capitalists and Employers 
of the Building Trade, being a few Reasons 
on behalf of a Reduction of the Hours of 
Labour.’ 

[Holyoahe’s Sixty i'ears of an Agitator's Life, 
1898, ii. 194 : Webb's History of Trade Unionism, 
1894, pp. 213, 230, 237, 256, 282 ; Times, 5 June, 
1893, p. 10.] G. C. 38. 

POTTER, JOHN (1674 P-1747), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, son of Thomas Potter, 
linenaraper, was horn about 1674 in the 
hou«e now known as ‘ The Black Rock ’ in 
the Market Place, 'Wakefield, Yorkshire. 
He was educated at the grammar school of 
liis native town, and matriculated, 18 May 
1688, as a servitor of University College, 
Oxford, being then aged 14. Potter gra- 
duated B.A. 1692, M.A. 1694, B.D. 1704, 
D.D. 1706. He was ordained deacon in 1698, 
and priest in 1699. In 1694 he was made a 
fellow of Lincoln College, and in the same 
year, when barely twenty, he published the 
first of his learned publications, ‘ Variantes 
Lectiones et Not® ad PlutarcM librum de 
Audiendis Poetis; et ad Basilii Mogni Ora- 
tionem ad Juvenes,’ Oxford, 8vo. In 1697 
he was presented to the rectory of Greens 
Norton, Northamptonshire, which he held 
till 1700 ; and in the same year to the vicar- 
age of Coleby, Lincolnshire, which he re- 
signed in 1709. He was also rector of Great 
Mongeham, Kent, 1707; of Monks Ris- 
borough, Buckinghamshire, 1708 ; and of 
Newington, Oxford, from 1708 till 1787. 

In 1704 Potter was made domestic chap- 
lain to Archbishop Tenison, an appointment 
which fixed his residence at Lambeth. Bat 
in 1707 he wus recalled to Oxford by his 
nomination to the regius professorship of 
divinity, with which was connected a stall 
in Christ Church. The appointment is said 
to have been due to the urgent suit made by 
the Duke of Marlborough to thequeen. Potter 
was a whig in politics, though a high church- 
man in divinity , As Bentley was appointed 
to the same chair at Cambridge in 1711, the 


Wakefield grammar school had ‘ the singu- 
lar distinction of having produced two 
scholars who held the office of regius pro- 
fessor of divinity in their respective uni- 
versities at the same time’ (Monk, Zrfe 
of Bentley). Prom this post he was 
raised, again by the Marlborough interest 
to the see of Oxford, 16 May 1716. There 
he remained till 28 Feb. 1737, when, on the 
death of Archbishop Wake, he was trans- 
lated, at the suggestion of Queen Caroline, 
to Canterbury. 

In his administration of his province 
Potter was accused by Whiston (Memoirs of 
Life and Writings, i. 859) and others of 
ostentation and haughtiness. But as in the 
case of Tillotson, Seeker, and Moore, his 
humblB origin made his critics censorious. 
He died at Lambeth 10 Oct. 1747, and was 
buried in the chancel of Croydon church on 
the 27th of the same month, being then in 
his seventy-fourth year (Ltsoss, Environs 
Of London , i. 186; SxnimiANN, Croydon , 
p. 165). 

By his wife, whom Wood supposes to 
have been a granddaughter of Thomas 
Venner, the ‘ Fifth-monarchy ’ man, Potter 
hud a large family, but only four or five 
children survived him. His fortune was left 
to his second son, Thomas [q. v.] The eldest 
son, John, bom in 1713, offended hie father 
by marrying a domestic servant, and wab 
disinherited, though amply provided for in 
church endowments. 

A full-length portrait of Potter, by Hud- 
son, is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
and has been engraved by Vertue ; another 
by the same artist is at Lambeth Palace, and 
a third, which is anonymous, belongs to 
Christ Church, Oxford. Engravings by Ver- 
tue, after Dahl and Gibson, are mentioned 
by Bromley. 

Potter was a learned classical scholar. 
His works, besides the one noticed, were: 
1. ‘Lvcophronis Chalcidiensis Alexandra, 
cum Greeds Isaaoi Tzetzis commentariis, 
&c., cura et opera Iohannis Potteri, A.M., 
et Coll. Lincoln. Soc.,’ Oxford, 1097, fol. A 
second edition, dedicated to Grfflvius, ap- 
peared in 1702. 2. ‘ Arohceologia Grieca, or 
the Antiquities of Greece,’ vol. i. 1697, 
vol. ii. 1698. This work wae incorporated, 
immediately on its appearance, into the 
‘Thesaurus’ of Gionovius, ‘whose warm 
eulogies,’ says Hallam, attest its merits.’ 
It has been often re-edited, both at home 
and abroad, has been translated into Ger- 
man, and can hardly be said to have, been 
displaced till the appearance of Dr. "William 
Smith’s dictionaries. 8, ‘ dementis Alexan- 
dria Opera quee extant, recognita . . . per 
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Ioaanem Potterum, Episcopum Oxoniensem/ 
S i ols. foL Oxford, 1715. Criticisms of these 
■works will he found in BruggemannWiew 
of the English Editions,’ 1797, pp. 206, 314, 
373. Potters theological treatises were 
collected and published after his death, in 
3 vols. Svo, 1753. These include his ‘Dis- 
course of Church Government,’ originally 
published in 1707, his coronation sermon 
on the accession of George II in 1727, and 
his controversial writings against Hoadly in 
the Bangorian controversy. 

[Wood’s Athens ; Biogr. Brit. ; Life by An- 
derson, prefixed to later editions of the Archseo- 
logis ; Peacock’s Hist, of theWakefield Grammar 
School ; Sisson’s Historic Sketch of the Parish 
Church, Wakefield; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; 
BUckwall’s Sacred Classics, 1737, i. 126 ; 
Niuhohs's Lit. Hlustr. iii. 887, 691, iv. 888, and 
Literary Anecdotes, i, 178.] J. H. L, 

POTTER, JOHN (J. 1764-1804), dra- 
matic and miscellaneous writer, born in 
London about 1734, was said to belong to 
the same family as John Potter (167 4 P-1747) 
[q.v.], archbishop of Canterbury. His father, 
possibly the John Potter, a native of Kent, 
who entered Leyden University in 1714, 
seems to have been vicar of Cloford, Somerset, 
and to have published ‘ The Authority of the 
Old and New Testament considered : a reply 
to the deists 1 (1742) ; ‘ A System of Mathe- 
matics ’ (1768) ; ana ‘ A System of Practical 
Mathematics, with a plain Account of the 
Gregorian or New Style’ (1757). Potter re- 
ceived a good classical education, studied 
mathematics ‘principally with his father,’ 
and made some progress in music. In 1764 
he published a volume of poems. About 
two years later he settled in the west of 
England, and in 1768 established, at Exeter, 
a weekly paper, called ‘ The Devonshire In- 
spector.’ In 1762 he returned to London, 
and ‘for a time read the music lecture at 
Gresham College.’ Extracts were published 
the same year as ‘ Observations on the pre- 
sent State of Music and Musicians, with 
general rules for studying Music ; to which 
is added a Scheme for erecting and support- 
ing a Musical Academy in this Kingdom.’ 
In the same year he published the ‘Hobby 
Horse,’ a satire in Iludibrastio veree, and in 
17flo the * Choice of Apollo,’ a serenata, with 
music by W. Tates, which, was performed 
at the Haymarket. Baker doubtfully as- 
signs to him two pieces produced at Drury 
Lane in 1764, ‘ The Rites of Hecate ’ (said 
by Victor to be by Mr. Love) and ‘ Hymen ’ 
(also attributed by Baker to one Allen). 
Becoming acquainted with Garrick, he wrote 
‘ several good prologues and epilogues,’ and 
through Garrick was introduced to Tyers, 


the proprietor of Vauxkill Gardens. For the 
entertainments at Yauxhall Potter wrote 
1 several hundreds of songs, ballads, cantata's, 
&c.’ To the ' Public Ledger ’ he contributed 
theatrical criticism, and in one of his con- 
tributions, ‘ The Rosciad, or a Theatrical Re- 
gister,’ attacked Garrick. In November 1766 
he charged Garrick with having slandered 
him to Tyers, and threatened to publish a 
statement on the subject. Garrick denied the 
imputation, but reproached him with the au- 
thorship of the ‘Rosciad’ (Gaehxck, Con-esp. 
1831, i. 247-8). Potter’s dramatic criticisms 
were collected in the ‘Theatrical Review,’ 
ostensibly written by ‘ a society of gentlemen 
independent of managerial influence.’ Other 
works which Potter issued during thiB period 
of his career wore: ‘The Words of the 
Wise, ’1768, 12mo, ‘ consisting of moral sub- 
jects digested into chapters in the manner of 
his “ Economy of Human Life ; ” ’ a poor 
edition of Gayton’s ‘Festivous Notes on 
Don Quixote,’ 1768 ; ‘ Music in Mourning, 
or Fiddlestick in the Suds, a burlesque 
satire on a certain Mus. Doc.,’ 1780. He also 
essayed a series of somewhat freely conceived 
novels : ‘ History and Adventures of Arthur 
O’Bradley,’ 2 vols. 1769; ‘The Curate of 
Coventry/ 2 vols. 1771 ; ‘ The Virtuous Vil- 
lagers,’ 2 vols. 1784 ; ‘The Favourites of Fe- 
licity, ’3 vols. 1786; and ‘Frederic, or the 
Libertine,’ 2 vols. 1790. 

In 1777 Potter quarrelled with Tyers’s suc- 
cessors at Vauxhall, and resigned his position 
there. Soon afterwards he went abroad, and 
‘ communicated what intelligence he could 
procure for the service of government.’ In 
1784 he seems to have graduated M.D. at 
Edinburgh, and was admitted in London a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians on 
SO Sept. 1786. He was them described as a 
native of Oxfordshire (Murnc, Coll. of Pkys. ii, 
358). He practised medicine at Enniseorthy, 
but left Ireland during the rebellion of 1798. 
In 1803, when living at 47 Albemarle Street, 
London, he published * Thoughts respecting 
the Origin or Treasonable Conspiracies,’ &c. 
Thenceforth he supported himself by litera- 
ture, and produced ‘ Olivia, or the Nymph of 
ths Valley,’ a two-volume novel, London, 
1813. 

Reuse also assigns to Potter ‘A Journal 
of a Tour through parts of Germany, Hol- 
land, and France/ and a ‘Treatise on Pul- 
monary Inflammation ’ (both undated), and 
says he published ‘The Repository/ 1 The His- 
torical Register/ and ‘Polyhymnia.’ Baker 
further says that he corrected and added to 
Salmon's ‘ General Gazetteer’ and Ogilvy’s 
‘ Book of Roads,’ and also indexed Dryden’s 
‘ Virgil’ and other works. 
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[Tiie accounts of Potter ere contradictory and 
confusing. See Baker's Biographid Dramatise, 
ed. Beed and Jones, i. 577 - 9 , it. 100 , 316 ; Lite- 
rary Memoirs of Living Authors, 1798 , vol. ii. ; 
Heuss’s Register of Living Authors, 1804 , vols. 
i. ii. ; Musik. Conversations-Lexibon, viii. 158 ; 
'Watt's Bibl. Eritannicu; Brit. Mas. Cat.; au- 
tliorities cited.] G. Lb G. N. 

POTTER, JOHN PHILLIPS (1818- 
lb 47), anatomist, only son of Lev. Joint 
Phillips Potter (1793-1861), was bom on 
28 April 1818 at Southrop, Gloucestershire, 
while his father was acting as curate there. 
He was partly educated (lor three years) at 
Brentford, and partly at the Kensington 
proprietary school, lie entered University 
College as a student in 1831, and in his first 
year attained a distinguished position in the 
class of experimental and nut oral philo- 
sophy, while in 1834-5 he was awarded the 
gold medal for chemistry. In 1835-6 he 
became a pupil of Bichard Quain (1800- 
18b7) [a. v.], professor of anatomy. He ob- 
tained the highest class honours in the session 
of 1836-7 ; fepent three years in the wards of 
the hospital, and became house-surgeon to 
Robert Liston [q. v.] In 1841 he took the 
degree of bachelor of medicine with the 
highest honours nt the London University, 
and in 1843-4 was appointed junior demon- 
strator of anatomy. On 3 May 1847 he was 
appointed assistant-surgeon to the North 
London (University College) Hospital. But 
he unhappily received a poisoned wound 
while dissecting a pelvis for Liston, and died 
of pyamia a fortnight later. Potter was an 
excellent teacher, and helped to raise the 
medical school of University College to the 
high position which it has since maintained. 
A bust by Thomas Campbell, dated 1847, 
k in the anatomical museum of University 
College. 

[Obituary notice in the Lancet, 1847 , i. 676 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1847 , ii. 100 ; additional facts kindly 
given to the writer by Sir J. Eric Erichsen, 
bart., E.R.S.] D’A. P. 

POTTER, PHILIP CIPRIANI HAMB- 
L[E]Y (1793-1871), musician, born in Lon- 
don on 2 Oct. 1792, was godson of a sister 
of Giovanni Battista Oipriani [q. v.], the 
painter and teacher of music ; his unde was 
a well-known flute-player. At the age of 
seven Potter began to study music under his 
father, passing later under the care of Att- 
wood. Crotch, "WoLfl. (pianoforte), and, it is 
said on doubtful authority, Dr. John Wall 
Callcott [q, v.] "When the Philharmonic 
Society was instituted in March 1813, Potter 
became an associate, and, six months later, 
on attaining his majority, a member. He 


made his first public appearance under the 
auspices of that society on 29 April 1816, 
when he played the pianoforte in a sestet of 
his own composition; a month earlier the 
society had produced an overture which they 
had commissioned from him. In March of 
the following year he played a concerto of 
his own at the same concerts, but his works 
seem to have disappointed expectation, and 
he left England to study in Vienna. Thera 
he was a pupil of Aloys Forster, and became 
personally acquainted with many of the il- 
lustrious musicians of the day, including 
Beethoven, who wrote flatteringly of him to 
Ries (5 March 1818). After a stay of sixteen 
months in Vienna, Potter spent some time 
in Germany and Italy before returning to 
London in 1821. On 12 March of that year 
he played Mozart’s D minor concerto at a 
Philharmonic concert in London. 

"When the Royal Academy of Musio opened 
its dooro in March 1823, Potter was appointed 
principal professor of the pianoforte there. 
In the following year his first symphony was 

S layed at a Philharmonic concert, andin 1827 
0 became director of the orchestral classes 
and conductor of the public concerts at the 
Royal Academy. On the retirement of Dr. 
William Orotch [q. y.] from that institution 
in 1832, Potter succeeded him as principal, a 
post he continued to hold until 1859, when 
he resigned all his appointments there. A 
presentation of plate was made him, and on 
exhibition bearing his name founded at the 
academy (cf. Cobdub. Royal Academy of 
Music, p. 137). 

Potter ranked high among contemporary- 
pianists, and to him is dne the credit of 
having introduced into England Beethoven’s 
concertos in O minor (1824) and G (1825) 
at the Philharmonic Society’s concerts. For 
that society he wrote his own symphony 
in A minor, which was produced in 1833. 
Potter (though at first having no sym- 
pathy with Schumann’s style) was one of 
the earliest English editors of that com- 
poser's works (tor Wessel in 1867), and 
championed them at a time when the most 
prominent critics failed to recognise their 
excellences. He at length ‘ seemed to set up 
a standard from the works of Schumann, 
by which he judged everything else which 
was presented to him with the exception 
. . . of Brahms’ (Musical Association’s Pro- 
ceedings, 10th Session, p. 64). 

Potter was an auditor of the Bach Society, 
founded in 1849 ; conductor of the Madrigal 
Society from 1855 to 1870 ; treasurer of the 
Society of British Musicians, 1858 to 1865; 
and he frequently acted as conductor of the 
Philharmonic concerts. He is said to have 
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been a very efficient conductor, and to have 
never used a baton, but to have conducted 
with his naked hand. His last appearance 
in public took place on 10 July 1871, when 
he played one of the two pianofortes at the 
first performance of Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ in 
England. Potter died on 26 Sept. 1871, and 
was. buried on the seventy-ninth anniversary 
of his birthday. A portrait of him by Ben- 
Jiien and Segura was published in 1838. 

Though his published works extend to 
Opus 29, they are rarely heard nowadays. 
They include nine symphonies, four over- 
tures, three pianoforte concertos, chamber 
music including a sestet, Op. 11, three trios, 
Op. 12, and some string quartets; pianoforte 
studies in all the keye written for the Royal 
Academy of Music ; an It alia n cantata 
founded upon Byron’s ‘ Corsair ; ’ and addi- 
tional accompaniments to Handel’s ‘ Acis and 
Galatea,' a stage version of which was pro- 
duced at the Queen’s Theatre in 1831 under 
George Macfarren [q. v.] He was sometimes 
taunted with being a ‘servile imitator of 
Beethoven and others, and that he sacrificed 
too muoh for originality* — a feature which 
it is not easy to recognise in his works 
( 1 Georgian Era, iv. 633). As a teacher and 
as principal of the Royal Academy, he exer- 
cised considerable influence among contem- 
porary English musicians. He edited Mo- 
zart’s pinnoforte works, and, among lite- 
rary papers, was author of ‘ Recollections of 
Beethoven’ ( Musical World, 29 April 1836) 
and ‘Hints on Orohestration ’ (id. 1836-7). 

[Authorities already cited ; the Panegyric by 
the late Sir Gr. A. Macf.irren, in the Proceedings 
of the Musical Association, bears testimony to 
Potter’s popularity among his past pupils, &c. ; 
Cox's Musical Recollections, i. 70, 333 ; Quar- 
terly Mus. Rev. passim ; Grove’s Diet, of Music 
and Musicians, each of the four vols. and App. ; 
Life of G. A. Macfarren, by H. 0. Banister, pp. 
0, 19 etseq., 36, 112, 186; Imperial Diet, of 
Biography.] R. H. L. 

POTTER, RICHARD (1799-1886), scien- 
tific writer, was son of Richard Potter, a native 
of Westmoreland, who became a com mer- 
chant and afterwards a brewer at Manchester. 
Bom in that town on 2 Jan. 1799, he was 
educated at the Manchester grammar Bchool, 
which he entered in 1811 and left in 1816. 
On leaving school he went into a Manchester 
warehouse, and was for some years engaged 
in mercantile life, but without success. His 
leisure time was devo ted to scientific pursuits, 
more especially the study of optics and che- 
mistry. In one or both of these subjects he 
had Dr. John Daltou [q . v.] as his tutor. In 
1830 he wrote on article on metallic mirrors 
in Brewster's ‘ Scientific Journal, ’ and at the 


first meeting of the British Association in 
1831 he read three papers. The next year 
he read two papers, and in 1833 three others. 
The attention given to these contributions 
induced the author to prepare himself for 
admission to one of the universities. He 
accordingly early in 1831 commenced to 
study classics under a private tutor, with the 
view of entering Queens' College, Cambridge. 
He obtained a scholarship at that college, 
and graduated B.A. in 1838, being sixth 
wrangler. In January 1839 he waB elected 
a foundation fellow of his college, succeeding 
to the medical scholarship, then vacant, as 
he intended to study medicine. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1841, being then a licentiate 
of the Royal C ollege of Physicians. He never 
practised medicine, but devoted himself to 
the teaching of the physical sciences. He 
was professor of natural philosophy and 
astronomy in University College, London, 
from October 1841 to April 1843. In the 
latter year he went to the university of Ring’s 
College, Toronto, Canada, but in August 1844 
returned to London, where he resumed his 
professorship at University College. This 
appointment he retained until July 1866. 
The remainder of his life he spent at Cam- 
bridge, where he died on 6 June 1886, aged 
87. He married, on 11 April 1843, at St. 
Pancros Church, London, Mary Ann, daugh- 
ter of Major Pilkington, of Uraey, King’s 
County, Ireland. She died, without children, 
on 16 April 1871. 

He published the following works, in ad- 
dition to fifty-nine or more contributions to 
journals and transactions of scientific so- 
cieties: 1. ‘Elementary Treatise on Me- 
chanics,’ 1846. 2. ‘Elementary Treatise 

on Geometrical Optics,’ 2 parts, 1847-61. 
3. ‘ Physical Optics : Nature and Properties 
of Light,’ 2 partB, 1866-9. 4. ‘Treatise on 
Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics,’ '2 parts, 
1869-87. 

[Manchester School Register (Chetham Soo.), 
iii. 82; Manchester Guardian, 18 June 1880; 
Royal Society Oat. of Scientific Papers; Brit. 
Mus. Oat.] 0. W. S. 

POTTER, ROBERT (1721-1804), poet 
and politician, bom in 1721, was educated at 
the free sohool of Seaming, Norfolk. He 
matriculated from Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, Bishop Hurd being slightly his senior 
in standing, and graduated B.A. in 1741, but 
did not proceed to the degree of M.A. until 
1788, when he received substantial prefer- 
ment. For some years he was curate of Rey- 
merston in Norfolk; he was probably the 
Robert Potter who held from 1764 to 1768 the 
rectory of Orostwick in that county; and on 
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1 June 17151 lie wae appointed to succeed the 
Rev .Joseph Brett in the mastership of Scorn- 
ing school. When he went to take possession, 
of the premises the inhabitants barred his 
entrance by force, as they desired the appoint- 
ment of a master called Coe, who had been 
working the school for some time, and Potter 
was unable to enter until Sir Armine Wode- 
house, a magistrate, bad read the riot act. He 
kept, like Brett, a good boarding-school, and 
had many pupils, whom he educated himself 
while he taught the village children bv de- 
puty. With this position he combined the 
duties of curate of Seaming, and here he re- 
mained for twenty-eight yenrs until 1780, oc- 
cupying his spare hours with translating the 
works of the Greektrogedians. These he regu- 
larly sent, as they passed through the press, 
to Lord Thurlow, then lord chancellor, who 
had been educated at Seaming school. On 
the receipt in 1788 of a copy of the translation 
of Sophocles, a letter was sent by the lord 
chancellor to Patter intimatinghis pleasure at 
receiving these versions, and offering him the 
second canonical stall in Norwich Cathedral, 
which he held until his death. According 
to the anecdote given by Lord Campbell (Lives 
of the Lard Chancellors, v. 842), Thurlow, in 
giving the stall, observed, 1 1 did not like to 
promote him earlier for fear of making him 
indolent.’ In the next year (26 June 1789) 
he was appointed by the bishop of Norwich, 
without any application on his port, to the 
important vicarage of Lowestoft, with the 
rectory of Eeosingland, and the house occu- 
pied by his predecessor was at the same time 
acquired as a parsonage and vested in Potter 
and his successors (Guxikgwatek, j Hist, of 
Lowestoft, pp. 318, 864). He thereupon re- 
signed his charge at Seaming, and devoted 
himself to his new duties. He was found 
dead in his bed at Lowestoft on 9 Aug. 1804 
(Pbati*, Harvest Home, p. 603). A mural 
monument to his memory was erected by the 
parishioners in Lowestoft churchyard. Rom- 
ney painted his picture in 1779 as a gift to 
him, and also painted his son’s portrait (Joeit 
RoirHur, Life of liomney, pp. 169-61, 220-2, 
where are several letters from Potter to Rom- 
ney). His wife was Elizabeth, daughter of J. 
Colmanof Hardmgham, by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Howes of Momingthorpe. She 
was buried at Seaming on 6 July 1786. 
Potter was described as ‘ a tall man, about 
six feet high, very handsome, with an aqui- 
line nose,’ and as ‘ of great merit, small pre- 
ferment, and large family ’ (Foebes, Life of 
Beattie, u. 220-1). His daughter Elizabeth 
was buried at Seaming on 1 2 June 1782. 

Potter's chief work was his translation of 
the tragedies of iEschylus, The fist edition 


appealed in 1777, and in the following year 
he printed and presented to the subscribers 
his ‘Notes on the Tragedies of riiaohylus,' 
which were drawn up at the request of Mra 
Montagu and addressed to her. His corre- 
spondence with Dr. Parr on these ‘Notes ’is 
in Parr’s 1 Works,’ viii._ 226-30. Subsequent 
editions of the translation came out in 1779, 
1808, 1800, 1819, and 1833; it formed in 
1886 vol. xli. of Slorley’s ‘ Universal Library,’ 
and it was issued in 1892 as No. 30 of Sir 
John Lubbock’s ‘ Hundred Books.’ Beattie 
called it ' the best translation that ever ap- 
peared in English of any Greek poet,’ and 
Sir James Mackintosh read it ‘ with very 
great admiration.’ 

The first volume of Potter’s translation of 
the tragedies of Euripides came out in 1781, 
with a dedication to the Duchess-dowager of 
Beaufort, and the second in 1783. The as- 
signment by him to James Dodaley of the 
copyright is in the Egerton MS. Brit. Mua. 
2334, f. 19. It was reprinted in 1808, 1814, 
and 1832, and some of his versions of the 
lav^ were also published separately. In 
887 there appeared, as vol. liv. of Motley’s 
‘Universal Libiaiy,’ Potter’s rendering of 
‘Alcestis and other Plays by Euripides.’ His 
translation of the tragedies of Sophocles was 
given to the world in 1788, with a dedication 
to Georgiana, countess-dowager Spencer, and 
a new edition was published at Oxford in 
1808. The verdict of Parr was that Potter 
lost the fame established by his iEBchylus 
by his translation of Euripides. Dr. John- 
son characterised all Potter’s efforts as ‘ver- 
biage.’ 

Potter’s other productions in poetry were; 
1. ‘ Retirement: an Epistle,’ 1748. 2. ‘A 
Farewell Hymne to the Country in the man- 
ner of Spenser’s Epithalamion,’ 1740 ; 2nd 
ed. 1750; it is also inserted in Bell’s ‘Col- 
lection of Fugitive Poetry, ’xi, 106. S. ‘Holk- 
ham ; a Poem,’ to the Earl of Leicester, 1767 ; 
also included in Pearch’s 1 Collection of 
Poems,’ ii. 259-67. 4. ‘Kymber; a Monody 
to Sir Armine Wodehonse, 1769 ; a poemin 
praise of that family, also in Pearch’s ‘ Col- 
lection, 1 ’iii.184-99. 6. ‘Poems by Mr.Potter/ 
1774 (containing the poems to that date). 
6. ‘ The Oracle concerning Babylon’ and ‘The 
Song of Exultation ’ [two odes] from Isaiah, 
chap. xiii. and xiv., 1785. Some verses by 
Dr. Johnson in derision of Potter’s attempts 
at poetry were read at Mrs. Thrale’s house 
at Streatham in July 1779 (Early Diary <f 
Frances Burney, ii. 266-8). An. accouut of 
Johnson’s rough treatment of him when in- 
troduced by Sirs. Montagu is given in E. H. 
Barker's ‘ Anecdotes,’ i. 1-2. The victim did 
not suffer in silence. He published in 1783 
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'An Inquiry into soma Passages in Dr. John- acted as secretary to the Prince of "Wales 
son's “Lives of the Poets,’’ particularly his from 1718 until the prince's death in 1751. 
observations on Lyric Poetry and the Odes Potter during his first session attacked, in a 
of Gray,’ and followed it in 1 789 with ‘ The speech which was 'for those days extremely 
Art of Criticism as exemplified m Dr. John- violent, 'theconductoftheDukeofNewcastle, 
son’s “ Lives of the most eminent English who was accused of having exercised undue 
Poets. 1 ’ ’ The copy of this tract at the British influence in the election of 1747 for Seaford 
Museum contains corrections for a new edi- in Sussex. Ilenry Pelham indignantly called 
tion. Horace Walpole, in a letter to Ma«on him to order, and the incident attracted great 
dated 9 June 1788, calls the defence of Gray i attention. ‘Mr. Potter the lawyer is a second 
< sensibly written, civil to Johnson, and jet j Pitt for fluency of words. He spoke well and 
severe,’ and points out that its true object | bitterly, but with so perfect an assurance, so 
is 'to revenge the attack on Lord Lytteiton unconcerned, so much master of himself, 
at the instigation of Mrs. Montagu, who has though the first sessions of his being in parlia- 
berfnll share of incense.' mentandfirsttimeofopeninghismouththere, 

Potter issued in 1 785 a pamphlet of ‘ Obser- that it disgusted more than it pleased,’ was 
rations on the Poor Laws and on Houses of the comment of Lady Hervey ( Letters , 1821, 
Industry/ in which he commented on the fre- pp. 110-11). The speech was published in 
qnent harshness of overseers, and advocated the magazines, and it drew from the old 
theerection of composite poor-houses for seve- Horace Walpole an anonymous ‘Letter to a 
ral parishes. His views were answered in the certain distinguished Patriot, and most ap- 
same year by Thomas Mendham of Briston in plauded Orator on the publication of his 
Norfolk, and by Charles Butler in an anony- celebrated Speech on the Seaford Petition/ 
mous'Essnyon Houses ofIndustry’(BuTi.ER, 1748. 

Jtemmacenres, i. G8-9). Potter’s second conspicuous speech in par- 

lie published several separate sermons and liament was on the "bill for removing the 
left behind him a manuscript volume of bio- assizes from Aylesbury to Buckingham, a bill 
graphical notices of Norfolk men of letters introduced owing to a contest between Lord- 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to his own cMef-justiceWiUe'S and the Grenvilles. Potter 
death. contended for Aylesbury. On 20 March 1751 

[Gent Mag. 1788 pt. i. p. 431, 1804 pt ii.pp. he opened ‘in an able manner his scheme for on 
792, 974, 1813 pt. i. pp. 19G-7; Living Authors, additional duty of two shillings on Bpirits,to 
1798, ii. 182—4; LeNBve’s Fasti, ii.498; Beloe’s bBCollected by way of excise/ andWalpolede- 
Bexagenarian, i. 299-300; Walpole’s Letters, scribed him as a ‘young man of the greatest 
(rd. Cunningham), viii. 378 ; Forbes’s Life of good nature ’ and ‘ not bashful nor void of 
Beattie, ii. 191-4; Carthow’s Launditoh Hun- vanity’ (.Memoirs of George II, i. 69-71). In 
dred, ili. 344, 382-3 ; Pratt's Harvest Home, p. session of 1763-4 he introduced a census 
4"-] " • bill, and, with the support of Pelham, suc- 

POTTEB, THOMAS (1718-1759), wit and ceeded in passing it through the House of 
politician, second son of John Potter (1674 F- Commons; but it was thrown out in the 
1747) [q. V.l, archbishop of Canterbury, was upper house as ‘profane and subversive of 
bom at Ouddesdon, Oxfordshire, in 173 8, his liberty/ and the first census of Great Britain 
father being then bishop of Oxford. Theeldest was not taken until 1801. He criticised as a 
son married beneath his rank in society, the country gentleman the ill-fated expedition of 
wife, according to Cole, being a bedmaker at 1757 against the port of Bochefort in Prance, 
Oxford, and Thomas inherited from the father and this led to a war of pamphlets with Henry 
ail his personal property, the estate being Seymour Conway [q. v.] 
usually estimated, at from 70,000f. to 100,0003. From 1754 to July 1757 Potter sat for 

He matriculated from Christ Ohuroh, Oxford, the borough of Aylesbury. He very soon 
on 18 Nov. 1731, aged 13, and graduated B. A. allied himself with the elder Pitt, who wrote 
1735, M.A. 1738. In 1740 he was called to to his nephew in Oetober 1756, ‘ Sir. Potter is 
the bar at the Middle Temple, and he held the one of the best friends I have in the world,’ 
reeordership of Bath. Potter was ambitious, His name was on the list of Pitt’s candidates 
and with the wealth which he had obtained for high office, but the king ‘ objected in the 
from his father, who had also bestowed on strongest manner to the promotion as a thing 
him the lucrative post of principal registrar unheard of at the first step in his service’ 
to theprovince of Canterbury, he was enabled ( Chatham Corresp. i. 187y£f). But Pitt was 
to embark in politics. In the parliament not to he denied, and in December 1756 
lasting from 1747 to 1754 he sat, through Potter was re-elected at Aylesbury after ap- 
the favour of the family of Eliot, for the pointment as paymaster-general of the land 
Cornish borough of St. Germans; and he forces. In the following July he became 
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joint vice-tn asurpr of Ireland. and lie held 
timt office nntil his death. 

Though afflicted with bid health, Pottor 
•was extremely handsome in person and fall 
of wit. His figure is said to have been intro- 
duced into Ho, th’s election-print as the 
handsome candidate (Nichols, Anecdotes of 
Hogarth , 1785 ed. p. 333), and he was a mem- 
ber of the witty set that became notorions at 
Medmenham. Among the associates of John 
Wilkes he ‘ was the worst, and was indeed his 
[ W ilkes’s] ruin, who was not a bad man early 
or naturally. But Potter poisoned his morals’ 
( Almost, Wilkes, i. 18-19). Wilkes was con- 
nected with Aylesbury,and desired to become 
member for the borough. A triangular deal 
was thereupon arranged, in July 1757, by 
Potter: a vacant seat at Bath was filled by 
Pitt: the place at Okehampton in Devon- 
shire, a borough of the Pitt family which Pitt 
had vacated, was occupied by Potter ; and 
Wilkes succeeded to the seat at Aylesbury. 
This arrangement cost the new member no 
le*s than 7,0001, and, as he had not the ready 
money, he was introduced by Potter to Jewish 
moneylenders, and was hopelessly entangled. 

After a long decline Potter died at his 
favourite residence of Bidgmont, near Wo- 
burn, Bedfordshire (a property which he pos- 
sessed through his wife), on 17 June 1769, 
and was buried on 25 June, at his own desire, 
in its churchyard, ‘ at the west end of the 
belfry, in a place where no one was used to 
be buried,’ which he had pointed out to his 
steward a few days before his death. By his 
directions his body was dissected, and his 
lungs and liver were found to he much de- 
cayed. At the dictation of his father he mar- 
ried MissMormingham, whom he treated vary 
badly. She died on 4 Jan. 1744 {Gent, Mag, 
1744, p. 63), leaving an only son, a youth 
of 'good parts, good nature, and amiable 
qualities,’ who was sent to Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in October 1766, when Pitt 
strongly recommended him to his nephew as 
a desirable acquaintance ( Chatham Corresp, 
i, 172-6). Potter married for his second 
wife, on 14 July 1747, Miss Lowe of Bright- 
well, Oxfordshire, with a fortune of 60,0007. ; 
by her he had two daughters, one of whom 
married Malcolm Macqueen, M.D. {d. 1829). 
To the latter Potter’s estates passed. His 
descendant, Thomas Potter Macqueen, was 
member for East Loos in Cornwall from 
1816 to 1826, and for Bedford county from 
1826 to 1830 (Lrsons, Bedfordshire, pp. 97, 

In some bibliographical notes contributed 
to * Notes and Queries ’ (2nd «er. iv. 1-2, 41-3), 
Charlps Wentworth Dilke [q. v.] gave good 
reasons for believing that the 'Essay on 
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W Oman,’ although printed at the prh atepri^s 
of Wilkes, was written by Potter. The bur* 
les qiie notes appended to it purported to be 
by Warburton, and it was suggested that 
the selection of the bishop's name was due 
to a quarrel at Ralph Allen's house of Prior 
Park, near Bath, where both of them bad 
been intimate guests. The suggestion as 
to the authorship is confirmed by a manu- 
script note bv Dyoe in his copy, which states 
that Wilkes had remarked toWilliam Maltbv 
‘I am not the author of the "Essay on 
Woman” : it was written by Potter,’ andgives 

oint to the line in Churchill's ‘Dedication’ 

escribing the denunciations of Warburton 
on the printing of the poem : 

And Potter trembles even in his grnve. 

Potter was called by Horace Walpole the 
‘gallant of Warburton’a wife,’ and is said in 
Churchill's * Duellist ’ (bk. in. lines 241-8) 
and in other satirical publications to hme 
been the father of her only son. Potter wrote 
to Pitt on 11 Mav 1756, describing the 
‘worthy ’ owner of Prior Park (i.e. Warbur- 
ton) and ‘the present joy at the birth of an 
heir.’ 

The name of Potter was printed, with 
those of Chesterfield, Wilkes, Garrick, and 
several other wits of the day, on the title- 
page of * The New Foundling Hospital for 
Wit,’ and some epigrams by him are included 
in the collection. Letters from him to A. 0. 
Ducarel, describing his travels in France and 
the Low Countries in 1787, are in Nichols's 
'Illustrations of Literature ’ (iii. 887-90), 
and several letters to Zachary Grey are in the 
same work (iv. 383-43). He was a corre- 
spondent of Pitt, and many of his communi- 
cations are in the ‘ Chatham Correspondence ’ 
(i. 163-366). His letters to George Gren- 
ville are in the ‘Grenville Papers’ (i. 102-3, 
104-5, 187-48, 156, 166-7, 172-3, 188-9). 
His library was sold in 1760. 

[Gent. Mag. 1747 p. 342, 1759 p. 293 ; Cole’s 
Addit. MS Brit Mus. 6831, ff. 181-3 ; Watson's 
Warburton, pp. 559-60 ; Bridges’s Okehampton, 
p. 140; Gibbs’s Aylesbury, pp. 214-20; Nioholn’s 
Litaraiy Anecdotes, i. 178, iii. 668 ; Dyce's Cata- 
logue, li. 424 ; Warburton’s Letters to Hurd, p. 
289; Churchill’s Works (ed. 1804), i. 223, 225; 
Ooxe’s Pelham Administration, ii. 167, 271 ; Wal- 
pole's George n, i, 89-71, ii. 11; Walpole’s 
George III (ed. Barker), i. 248-9.] W. P. O. 

POTTER, THOMAS^ JOSEPH (1828- 
1873), catholic story-writer and professor, 
born on 9 June 1828 at Scarborough, York- 
shire, was son of George Potter, by bis wife 
Amelia Hunt . His parents intended him to 
take orders in the church of England, but, 
on 24 Feb. 1847, he was received into the 
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catholic cliurch at Stockeld Pork, Jlewer- 
Icy, Yorkshire, and joined Stonyhurst Col- 
lege. On 24 Oct. 1864 he entered All Hal- 
lows’ College, Dublin, and was ordained a 
priest on 28 June 1867. He was appointed 
director of All Hallows’ College, and pro- 
fessor of sacred eloquence, and cued there on 
81 Aug. 1873. 

His works, chiefly passable religious 
poems or romances, are : 1. ‘ The Two Vic- 
tories,’ Dublin, 8vo, 1860. 2. ‘ The Hector’s 
Daughter,’London,1861,16mo, 3. ‘Legends, 
Lyrics, and Hymns,’ Dublin, 1862. 4. ‘Light 
and Shade,’ 8vo, 1864. 6. ‘ Panegyric of St. 
Patrick,’ 8vo, 1864. 6. ‘Sir Humphrey’s 

Trial, or the Lesson of Life/ a hook or tales, 
legends, and sketches in prose and verse, 
8vo, 4th edit. Dublin, 1884. 7. The Pastor 
and his People, or the Word of God and 
the Flock of Israel,’ Dublin, 8vo, 1869. 
8. ‘The Spoken Word, or the Art of Ex- 
tempore Preaching,’ 12mo, 1872. 9. ‘Hu- 
pert Aubrey of Aubrey Chase/ an historical 
tale of 1681, 2nd edit. 12mo, 1879. 10. ‘ Percy 
Grange, or the Dream of Life/ a tale in three 
books, 12mo, 1876 j new edit. 1883. 

[Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. and Suppl.; 
Brit. Mas. Cat. ; information kindly supplied 
bv Hemy Bedford, M.A., All Hallows’ College. 
Dublin.] D. J- O’D. 

POTTER, THOMAS ROSSELL (1799- 
1873), antiquary, son of John Potter of 
West Hollam, Derbyshire, by his wife Mary 
Eossell, was horn at West Hallam on 7 Jan. 
1799. He was educated first at the Risley 
grammar school, and afterwar ds at the gram- 
mar school at Wirksworth. When he was 
fifteen his parents removed to Wymeswold 
in Leicestershire, and there he resided until 
his death. 

Hie intention of takin g or ders was £r us trat ed 
by his father's death, and Potter accordingly 
started a school at Wymeswold. The school 
proved successful, and, with the exception 
of a few years devoted entirely to literary 
work, he spent the remainder or his days in 
tuition. From Ilia schooldays he had deve- 
loped a taste for literature, and especially 
for antiquities and geology. In 1842 he tem- 
porarily removed from Wymeswold to a house 
on Chamwood Forest, and while living here 
employed his leisure in collecting notes upon 
the history, antiquities, natural history, and 
geology or that district, which he worked up 
into a volume, entitled ‘The History and 
Antiquities of Chamwood Forest.' This, the 
largest and best of his workB, shows con- 
siderable depth of research and sound judg- 
ment in the choice of facts. Encouraged by 
the reception of this book, potter attempted 


the reissue of Nichols’s ' History of Leices- 
tershire/ revised and brought down to the 
present time; but his effort proved abortive, 
and, though much was written, no portion 
found its way into print except the ‘ Phy- 
sical Geography and Geology of Leicester- 
shire ’ (1866), which Professor Ansted wrote 
for the enterprise. 

Potter was fond of field sports, and a 
regular attendant at the meets of the Quorn 
hunt, and he contributed a series of racy 
and pungent papers and poems to the 1 Sport- 
ing Magazine ’ from 1827 until 1840, under 
the nom de guerre of * Old Grey.’ He after- 
wards wrote for the ‘ Sporting Review.’ One 
of the best of his sporting effusions was a 
witty poem entited ‘The Meltonians/ in 
1886. He became editor of the ‘ Leicester 
Advertiser' in 1849, of the ‘HkestonPioneer’ 
in 1866, and of the ‘Leicester Guardian’ in 
1868. In 1866 he was editor of the ‘ Lough- 
borough Monitor/ which, on its subsequent 
amalgamation with another paper, was 
styled the ‘Loughborough Monitor and 
News.’ Some lyrical ballads by him, in 
wbichlocal legends were incorporated, were 
collected in a volume of ‘Poems’ after his 
death by Iris Ron, Charles Neville Potter, in 
1881. 

Potter died on 19 April 1873, at Wymes- 
wold, and web buried there on thB 23rd. 
He had married, on 14 Jan. 1836, Frances 
Sarah, daughter of Leonard Fosbrooke of 
Shard low Hall, Derbyshire, and of Raven- 
stone Hall, Leicestershire, and by her, who 
survived him, he had five sons and four 
daughters. 

Besides the works mentioned, he published : 

1. ' Walks round Loughborough/ 1840. 

2. ‘ The Genius of Nottinghamshire,’ 1849. 
8. ‘Hambies round Loughborough/ reprinted 
from ‘ The Loughborough News,’ 1868. 

[‘Thomas Rowell Potter: a Memory/ by 
Llewellynn Jcwitt, F.S.A., in the Reliquary, 
vol. xiv. July 1873; Fletcher's Leicestershire 
Pedigrees sad Royal Descents, p. 160, s.v. 
Fosbrooke; Antiquary, 10 May 1873; infor- 
mation kindly communicated by his sons.] 

W. G. D. F. 

POTTER, WILLIAM (Jl. 1660), writer 
on banks, was appointed in 1666 registrar 
of debentures on ‘ the act for the sale of the 
late king’s lands’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1666-7, cxrix. 11). One of the earnest writers 
on paper currency, he recommended the issue, 
by means of a land bank, of bills payable at 
sight to the bearer, under a guarantee of land 
mortgages. He gave on account of his scheme 
in ‘ The Key of Wealth, or a New Way for 
improving of Trade/ London, 1660, fol. It 
was remodelled and republished, with addi- 
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fion«, with thetitle ‘ Th?Trade?-man’s J ewel, 
or a Safp, Ea«ie, Speedy, and Effectual Means 
for the Incredible Advancement of Trade . . . 
by making . . . Dills to become current instead 
of Money,' &c., London, 1650, 4to. He also 
drew up, for presentation to the Council for 
Trade, ' Humble Propo=alls . . . shewing what 
Particulars, if enacted by Parliament, would 
. . . conduceto Advance Trade,’ &e., London, 
1651, 4to. His scheme was criticised in ‘An 
Essay upon . . . W. Potter's Desigre con- 
cerning a Bank of Lands to be erected 
throughout this Commonwealth,’ &e., Lon- 
don [1651?], 4to; reprinted in ‘A Discoverie 
for division or setting out of Lande, &c., by 
Samuel Hartlib,’ London, 1653, 4to. 

[McCullo’h's literature of Politic il Economy, 
p. 159 ; Cora's Introduction to the Study of 
Political Economy, trnnsl. by Dyer, pp. 185, 1 80.] 

W. A. S. H. 

POTTINGER, ELDRED (1S11-1843), 
soldier and diplomatist, bom in Ireland on 
12 Aug. 1811, was son of Thomas Pottin- 
ger, e=q., of Mount Pottinger, eo. Down, and 
nephew of Sir Henry Pottinger [q.v.] He 
was educated at Admscombe, the East India 
Company's milltarv college, and entered the 
Bombay' artillery in 1827. After eome re- 
gimental service he was appointed to the 
political department and was posted as assis- 
tant to his uncle. Colonel Henry Pottinger. 
In 1837 the latter granted his request to 
travel in Afghanistan in order to satisfy his 
love of adventure and to collect informa- 
tion. Disguised as a horse-dealer, with a 
slender retinue he journeyed by Shikarpur, 
Dera Ismail Khan, and Peshawar to Kabul 
and Herat. Soon after his arrival at Herit 
( September 1837) the city was invested by 
aPersianarmy, accompanied by Russian offi- 
cers. Thereupon Lieutenant Pottinger made 
himself known to Tar Mahammad Khan, 
the wazir and commander of the forces 
under Shah Kamran, and offered his services 
for the defence. These were accepted, and, 
mainly through the young officers energy, 
a stubborn resistance was organised. At 
the same time a naval demonstration was 
made in the Persian Gulf, and the siege was 
raised by the Persians in September 1838. 
Pottinger’s services were highly appreciated, 
and the governor-general (George Eden, earl 
of Auckland) thanked him as one ‘ who, under 
circumstances of peculiar danger and diffi- 
culty, has by his fortitude, ability, and judg- 
ment honourably sustained the reputation 
and interests of his country.’ Though only 
a subaltern, he received a brevet majority, 
was created C.B., and was appointed poli- 
tical agent at HertLt. But he left that city 
in 1830, when his place was taken by Major 


PAroyTodd. In 1841 Pottinger was «nnfc 
back to Afghanistan as political officer in. 
Kohistan, a district of Afghanistan north of 
Kabul. On 2 Nov. the revolt of the Afghans 
against Shah Shuja, whom the British had 
imposed on the throne and maintained by 
force of arms, broke out at Kabul. On the 
same day an attack was made by the insur- 
gents on Pottinger's residence at Luglimfini, 
and he had to flee to Charikar, the neigh- 
bouring city, three miles off, which was in 
the oc cupation of the 4th Ghoorkas, under the 
command of Christopher Codrington. There 
Pottinger was at once besieged. Codrington 
was killed on 6 Nov. and succeeded by John 
Colpoys Haughton [q. v.J; Pottinger was 
wounded. On the 14th the Ghoorkas 
evacuated the place, and amid incredible 
difficulties Pottinger and Haughton (both 
now severely wounded) made good their 
escape to Kabul, which they reached on the 
11th. There, on 23 Dec. 1841, the British 
envoy, Sir William HayMacnaghten [q. v.], 
was murdered by Akbar KMn, one of Dost 
Mahammad’s sons, and Pottinger succeeded 
to Mncnaghten’s dangerous post. Demo- 
ralisation was rampant ; the English garri- 
son, under General William George Keith 
Elphinstone [q. v.], was helplessly inactive, 
and, against his better judgment, Pottinger 
opened negotiations for the retreat of the 
British troops from Kfihul. On 6 Jan. 1842 
the march began towards Jaldlabad. Akbar 
KMn demanded sureties for the observance 
of the conditions made by Pottinger for the 
evacuation, and Pottinger was detained as 
one of three hostages. He thus escaped the 
treacherous massacre by which the retreat- 
ing army was destroyed in the Khyber 
Pass [see Bbxdos, Wjxxiam]. But he was 
kept prisoner at E&bul until Sir George Pol- 
lock [q.v.] arrived theie on 17 Sept. 1842. 
He returned to India with Pollock’s army in 
October. His services received Bcanty re- 
cognition from the new governor-general, 
Lord Ellenborough, and he went on a visit 
to his uncle, Sir Henry Pottinger, at Hong- 
kong. There he died, after a brief illness, on 
16 Nov. 1843. 

[Alison’s History, vi. cap. si. ; Career of Major 
Broadfoot, 0J5., p. 442; Durand's First Afghan 
War, chap. ir. p. 48 ; Sir Vincent Eyre’s Kabul 
Insurrection of 1841-2 (revised by Malleson, 
1879) ; Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers ; Webb’s 
Compendium of Irish Biography ; Haughton's 
Ohar-ee_-kar, 2nd edit. 1879; Vibart’e Addis- 
combe, its Heroes, &c. ; manuscript records, offi- 
•ial and family.] u_ T , 

POTTINGER, Sib HENRY (1789- 
1 856), soldier and diplomatist, bom at Mount 
Pottinger, eo. Down, on 3 Oct, 1789, was 
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fifth son of Eldred Ourwen Pottinger, a 
descendant of the Pottingers of Berkshire. 
His mother -was Anne, daughter of Robert 
Gordon, esq., of Florida Manor, 00 . Down. 
He was educated at the Belfast academy, 
which he left when only twelve years old, 
and went to sea. In 1803 ha proceeded to 
India to join the marine service there, but 
friends induced Lord Castlereagh in 1801 to 
substitute for that appointment a cadetship 
in the native army. Meanwhile he studied 
in Bombay, and acquired a knowledge of the 
native languages. Ha worked well, became 
an assistant teacher, and on 18 Sept. 1806 
was made an ensign, being promoted lieu- 
tenant on 16 July 1809. 

Tn 1808 Pottinger was sent on a mission 
to Sind under Hankey Smith, brother of Sir 
Lionel Smith. In 1B09, when Sir John 
Malcolm’s mission to Persia was postponed, 
Pottinger and a Mend, Captain Charles 
Christie, offered to explore the country be- 
tween India and Persia in order to acquire 
information which was then much wanted. 
Government accepted the offer. The tra- 
vellers, disguised os natives, accompanied by 
a native horse-dealer and two servants, left 
Bombay on 2 Jan. 1810, journeying by sea 
to Sind, and thence by land toKhelit. Though 
immediately recognised as Europeans, and 
even as having belonged to the embassy at 
Sind, they safely reached Nuahki, near the 
boundary between Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan ; here Christie diverged northwards 
to Herat, and proceeded thence by Yezd to 
Ispahan, while Pottinger, keeping in a 
westerly direction, travelled through Kirman 
(Carmania) to Shiraz, and joined Christie 
at Ispahan. There Clirietio was directed to 
remain, and he was killed in a Russian at- 
tack on the Persians in 1812. Pottinger, re- 
turning via Bagdad and Bussorah, reached 
Bombay inFebruary 1811. He reported the 
results of his journey, and in 1816 they weie 
published under the title of ‘ Travels in Be- 
loochistan and Sinde.' 

He was next appointed to the staff of Sir 
Evan Nepean [q.v.], governor of Bombay, 
by whom he was sent as assistant to Mount- 
stuart Ehphinstone [q. v.], the British resi- 
dent at Poona. On 16 Oot. 1821 lie was 
made captain. He served during the Mah- 
ratta war, and at its close became collector 
of AhmadnagaT. He obtained his majority 
on 1 May 1825, and in the same year he was 
made resident in Outch. He was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel on 17 March 1829, and 
brevet colonel on 23 Jon. 1834. While resi- 
dent in Outch he conducted a mission to 
Sind in 1881, and subsequently, in 1833, he 
was appointed political agent in that coun- 
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try, which office he held until 1840, when 
he was compelled by ill-health to return to 
England. His success as political agent, and 
especially in arranging with the Sind ameers 
for the passage of the Bombay troops, under 
Sir John Keane, on their way to Afghani- 
stan, was recognised in India and in England, 
and he was made a baronet on 27 April 1840, 

Sir Henry accepted Lord Palmerston’s offer 
of the post of envoy and plenipotentiary in 
China and superintendent of British trade, 
thus superseding Captain Charles Elliot [q. v.] 
A war — known as theopium war — had broken 
out between England and China in January 
1840. It originated in the exclusion by the 
Chinese government of British opium-traders 
from Canton. After Captain Elliot, the 
British representative, hod seized the forte 
about Canton, a preliminary treaty had been 
drawn up in January 1841, but it was sub- 
sequently disavowed by both the Chinese and 
English governments. Palmerston directed 
Pottinger to replace this treaty by a satis- 
factory compaot, which should open China 
to British trade. But before his arrival in 
China the arrogance of the Chinese had led 
to a renewal of hostilities. Sir Hugh Gough 
fq. V.] carried anew the forts about Canton in 
May 1841, and while he was preparing to 
attack the town itself, Pottinger reached 
Macao (9 Aug.) He deemed it essential to 
the success of his pacific mission to moke a 
further display of force, and he co-operated 
with Gough and Admiral Sir William Parker 
(1781-1886) £q, v.J in the capture of Ainoy, 
Chusan, Ohintu, and Ningpo. On 18 June 
1842 he, with Parker, entered the Yangtze- 
Kiang river with the object of taking Nan- 
king. After many successes by the wav, an 
assault on that city was imminent in July, 
when Pottinger announced that the Chinese 
were ready to treat for peace on a satisfactory 

found that Pottinger could not he trifled 
with. An intercepted letter from die chief 
Chinese negotiator to his government now 
bore testimony that * to all his representa- 
tions the barbarian, Pottinger, only knit his 
brows and said “No."’ EventuaUypeace 
was signed on 29 Aug. 1842 on hoard EM.S. 
Cornwallis before N anlring. By this treaty — 
known as the treaty of Nanking — Hongkong 
was ceded to England, and the five ports 
Canton, Amoy, Foochow-Foo, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai were opened to English traders, 
and were to receive English consuls. In con- 
sideration of his exertions Pottinger was 
made G.O.B. (2 Dec. 1842), and on 6 April 
1848 was appointed the first British governor 
of Hongkong. 

Pottinger returned to England in the 

ft 
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spring of 1844, and was received with much 
distinction. He was made a member of tbe 
privy council (23 Muy 1844), was presented 
with tbe freedom ot many cities, and tbe 
House of Commons voted him 1,600/. a year 
for life in June 1845. He attained tbe rank 
of lieutenant-general in 1851. He was not 
long out of harness. On 28 Sept. 1846 be 
succeeded Sir Peregrine Maitland as go- 
vernor of the Cape of Good Hope. He ( 
stayed there less than sis. months. On 
4 Aug. 1847 lie returned once more to India j 
as gov emor of Madras. That post he held 
till 1854, when he came back to England in 
broken health. His government of Madras 
was not a success. He had become some- 
what inert and dilatory in tbe disposal of 
public business, and failed to recognise tba 
necessity of improvements which were essen- 
tial to the moral and material progress of 
the country. He was better fitted to deal 
firmly with a crisis than to conduct ordinary 
administrate a duties. He died at Malta on 
18 March 1856, and was buried at Valeria. 

Sir Henry married, in 1820, Susanna 
Maria (1800-1886), daughter of Captain 
Richard Cooke of Dublin, whose family was 
a branch of the Cookes of Cookesborough, 
co. "Westmeath. By her he had three sons, 
the eldest of whom died in infancy, while 
the other two successively succeeded to the 
baronetcy, and a daughter. 

Sir Henry’s portrait was painted hy Sir 
Francis Grant, P.R.A., and there were three 
replicas. One is in the Oriental Club, Hano- 
ver Square ; another became the property of 
his son ; and the third was sent to China as 
a present. 

[Dublin University Magazine, clxvi. (October 
1848) 426-42 ; Knight’s English Cyclopaedia — 
Biography, iv. 964-8 ; Webb’s Compendium of | 
Irish Biography; Alison’s Hist., Index; Parlia- i 
mentury correspondence relative to Bind, 1836 1 
to 1838 and 1838 to 1843 , Knollys’s Life of Sir 
Hope Grunt, i. 31, 36, 41 ; 8 . Lane-Poole’s Life 
of Sir Harry Parkes, passim; Burke’s Peerages ; 
Dodwell and Myles’s India Army Lists ; infor- 
mation supplied by Pottinger's second son, Sir H, 
Pottinger, third baronet.] W. B-t, 

POTTINGER, ISRAEL (y?. 1770), dra- 
matist, began life as an apprentice to a book- 
seller named Worral. Setting up for himself 
in. Paternoster Row, he projected a variety 
ofperiodicols. One of them, ‘The Busy Body,’ 
-was published thrice a week for twopence 
at the Dunciad, Paternoster Row, and to it 
Goldsmith contributed in 1759 (Fobstle, 
Life of Goldsmith, 1871, i. 212). Not meet- 
ing with much success, he next opened a circu- 
lating library near Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
and delivered, for a time at Islington G. A. 


Stevens’s popular ‘ Lecture on Heads.* He 
subsequently suffered from amental disorder, 
but supported himself in his lucid intervals 
by his pen. In 1761 he published an un- 
acted comedy called ‘The Methodist,’ which 
he described as ‘ a continuation or completion 
of the plan of Foote's “ Minor.”’ It was 
a scurrilous attack on Whitefield. A third 
edition appeared withm the year. In the 
same year (1761) a farce by Pottinger, en- 
titled ‘ The Humorous Quarrel, or the Battle 
of the Greybeards,’ was acted at Southwark 
Fair, and subsequently published, ‘The 
Duenna,’ a comic opera in three acts, a parody 
on Sheridan’s play, published in 1776, and 
1 acted by his majesty's servants,’ is supposed 
to have been by Pottinger. A new edition 
appeared within the year. 

[Baker’s Biogr.ipliia Dramatics (Reed and 
Jones), i. 660, li. 178, iii. 40 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

G. Ln G-. N. 

POTTINGER, JOHN (1647-1733), 
master in chancery. [See PoruNOim,] 

POTTS, LAURENCE HOLKER(1789- 
1850), physician and inventor, son of Cuth- 
bert Potts, surgeon, and Ethelinda Margaret 
Thorpe, daughter of John Thorpe, M.D., 
F.S.A. [see Thokpe, John), was bom in Pall 
Mall, London, on 18 April 1789. He was 
educated at Westminster School and at a 
school in Northamptonshire, and in 1805 he 
was apprenticed to Mr. Biroh, surgeon, of 
Warwick. In 1810 he was entered at St. 
George’s Hospital and became a house-pupil of 
Sir Benjamin Brodie; William Frederick 
Chambers [a. v.] and (Sir) Charles Looock 

S . v.] were house-pupils at the same time. 

e passed the College of Surgeons in 1812, 
and graduated M.D. at Aberdeen in 1825, 
In 1812 he was appointed surgeon to the 
Royal Devon and Cornwall miners militia, 
then quartered in Ireland. The regiment 
returned to Truro in 1814, and was subse- 
quently disbanded, Potts starting in prac- 
tice in the town. He had always taken 
much interest in scientific pursuits, and in 
1818 took an active part in founding the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. He gave 
several courses of lectures there, and was in 
the habit of making gratuitous analyses of 
minerals for the miners. In 1828 he became 
superintendent and physician of the Cornwall 
county lunatic asylum at Bodmin. TMb ap- 
pointment he resigned in 1887, removing m 
the following year to V anbrugh Castle, Black- 
heath, where he established an institution 
for the treatment of spinal diseases. Here 
he established a workshop for the manufac- 
ture of the various appliances and apparatus, 
of which he devised many new forms. He 
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had at the same time a town house in Buck- 
ingham Street, Strand, to which a workshop 
was attached. Ills increasing interest in his 
inventions diverted his attention from his 
patients, and Vanbrugh Castle was eventually 
given up. In 1813 he took out a patent 

S lfo. 9642) for conveying letters on a rail wty 
brined by suspending wires or light rods 
from distant points, making use of church 
towers, or any other lofty structures avail- 
able. The patent also includes a velocipede 
and a boat propelled by paddles worked by 
hand. He was also the author of many minor 
inventions. But the invention with which 
his name is closely connected is for a method 
of sinking foundations, for which he obtained 
a patent in 1843 (No. 9976). It consists in 
the sinking of hollow piles of iron, open at 
the lower end and closed at the top by a cap. 
A partial vacuum being then formed within 
the tube by means of a pump, the shingle, 
sand, Sic., ore caused to now up through the 
pile by the pressure of the atmosphere, the 
rush of water from below breaking up the soil 
and undermining the lower edges of the pile. 
The pile descends by its own gravity, assisted 
by the pressure of the air on its closed end, 
and when it is filled, the contents are dis- 
charged by a pump. As the tube descends 
the cap is removed and a fresh length at- 
tached. The tubes may be of large size, 
when they practically become coffer-dams. 
The invention was well received, and at first 
it promised to he a great success. Potts 
gave evidence on 10 June 1844 before the 
royal commission on harbours of refuge (cf. 
Report, p. 119), when Mr. Jamas "Walker, 
president of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, anda member of the commission, spoke 
very highly of the new method. The matter 
was taken up by the Trinity Board, and on 
16 July s 1845 an experimental tube, two feet 
six inches diameter, was driven to a depth of 
twenty-two feet into the Goodwin Sands in 
two or three hours. This wus intended to 
form the foundation of a beacon, which, how- 
ever, does not seem to have boon completed 
until 26 Aug. 1847, when it was announced 
to mariners (Mechanics' Magazine, 9 Aug. 
1846, p. 96 j Givil Engineers’ and Architects’ 
Journal, December 1847, p. 388). Several 
small beacons were erected on sands lying 
near the mouth of the Thames in 1845-6 
(cf. Findlay’s paper in Transactions cf the 
Society of Arts, 16 Deo. 1847, lvi. 269), 

In 1846 Potts became acquainted with 
Charles Fox of the firm of Fox & Hen- 
derson [see Fox, Sik Charles], who spent 
a considerable sum of money upon the in- 
vention, and used it wherever they had an 
opportunity (Proceedings of the Institution 


of Civil Engineers, xxvii. 301), The first 
large work upon which it was employed was 
the viaduct which carries the Chester and 
Holyhead railway across Maeldreath Bay 
in the Isle of Anglesey. Nineteen tubes, 
one foot diameter and sixteen feet long, were 
successfully sunk in the sand during tke 
summer of 1846. A full account of this un- 
dertaking, with engravings, is given in the 
‘ Civil Engineers’ and Architects’ Journal,' 
(December 1847, p. 388). It was also 
employed successfully for sinking thepiers 
for a railway bridge over the Ouse at Hunt- 
ingdon, hut it failed at the bridge over the 
Nen at Peterborough, in consequence of the 
presence of boulders in the clay forming the 
river-bed. The foundations for the South- 
Western railway bridge over the Thames, 
between Datchet and Windsor, were laid 
by Potts’s method ; but on 12 Aug. 1849, 
when the line was ready to be opened, one 
of the tubes Buddenly sank, oausmg a frac- 
ture in the girder resting upon it (Times, 
14 Aug. 1849, p. 3). G. W. Hemans tried 
it with cylinders ten feet diameter in 1860, 
during the construction of a bridge over the 
Shannon at Athlone, on the Midland Great 
Western railway of Ireland, but the expense 
of pumping out the air was very considerable, 
and much trouble was caused by bouldeTB, 
which the trial borings had failed to indicate 
(cf. Proceedings of the Institution of CimlBn- 
gineers, xxi. 266, xxvii. SOI, 306, xxviii. 
349, 363, 1. 131; Httmbbr, Bridges, 3rd edit, 
pp. 180, 247; Civil Engineers' and Archi- 
tects’ Journal, December 1850, p. 392 ; 
Bubnell’s Supplement to Whale's Theory 
of Bridges , 1860, p. 100). 

Potts read a paper on his method before 
the Society of Arts on 10 May 1848, for 
which he received the Isis gold medal (Trans- 
actions, lvi. 441). He devoted the last years 
of his life almost exclusively to the perfecting 
of his invention, upon which he expended a 
very considerable fortune. Unhappily, it 
was not a financial success; and experience 
has proved that its application isvery limited. 
It is rarely used now(cf. Newman, Cylinder 
Bridge Piers, 1898, p. 41). It had, however, 
one very important result, as it incidentally 
gave rise to the system of sinking founda- 
tions by compressed air, an invention of great 
importance. It was intended to employ Potts’s 
method to sink tke piers of Rochester Bridge 
(commenced about 1849), but it was found 
that the river-bed was encumbered with the 
remains of a very ancient bridge, and that 
the cylinders could not be forced through 
the obstructions. It then occurred to Mr. J. 
Hughes, the engineer in oharge of the work, 
to reverse the process, and to pump air into 

a2 
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the cylinders to force the -water out, so that 
the men could -work at the bottom of the 
cylinders, as in a diving-hell. As the material 
•was excavated from the space covered by the 
cylinders they sank by their own weight. An 
‘ air-lock ’ prot ided the means of ingress and 
egress to the cylinders. An account of the 
work was xead'by Hughes before the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers in 1861 (cf. Pro- 
ceedings, x. 353, also published separately). 
It was afterwards pointed out that the same 
method had been previously used in France, 
though on a very small scale. 

Potts died on 28 March 1850. He mar- 
ried, in 1820, Miss Anne Wright, of Lam- 
bessow, Cornwall. Four daughters and two 
sons, John Thorpe and Benjamin L. F., both 
of whom were trained as engineers at the 
London Works, Smethwick, near Birming- 
ham, under Fox & Henderson, survived him. 

[Authorities cited and obituary notice by 
Hyde ClaTke in English’s Mining Almanack, 
1851, p. 198.] E. B. P. 

POTTS, ROBERT (1806-1885), mathe- 
matician, the son of Robert Potts, and grand- 
son of the head of a firm of Irish linen- 
weavers, was horn at Lambeth in 1806. He 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1828 
as a sizar, and graduated B.A. as twenty- 
fifth wrangler in 1832, proceeding M.A. In 
1835. He became a successful private tutor 
in the university, and was a strenuous advo- 
cate of most of the university reforms that 
were carried in hia time. He acquired wide 
reputation as the editor of Euclid’s ‘Ele- 
ments,’ which he brought out in a huge 
edition in 1846, followed in 1847 by an ap- 
pendix. His school edition appeared in 1848, 
and was republished in 1860, 1881, 1884, 
and 1886 ; a separate edition of book i, ap- 
peared in 1884. The book had an immense 
circulation in the British colonies and in 
America, and the William and Mary Col- 
lege of Virginia conferred the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. upon Potts ‘ in appreciation 
of the excellence of his mathematical works.’ 
The merits of his edition of Euclid consisted 
in the clear arrangement and division of the 
component parts of the propositions, and in 
the admirable collection of notes. Potts died 
at Cambridge in August 1885. 

His other publications include: 1, 'A 
View of Palsy’s Evidences and Horae 
Paulinas,’ 1850. 2. 'Liber Cantabrigiensis,’ 
2 pts. 1865—83, 8vo. S. ‘ Aphorisms, Maxims/ 
&e.j 1876, 4 ‘Open Scholarships in. the 
University of Cambridge,’ 1868 ; 2nd edit., 
1888. 6. ‘Elementary Arithmetic, with 

Historical Notes/ 1876. 0. ‘Elementary- 
Algebra, with Historical Notes/ 1870. Ho 


also edited the 1643 edition of William 
Turner’s ‘Huntyng and Fvndyng out of the 
Romish Fox/ 1851, and ‘King Edward VI 
on the Supremacy . . . with his Discourse 
on the Reformation of Abuses,’ 1874, and 
other theological works. 

[Times obituary, 7 Aug. 1886; information 
kindly given by his sister, Mrs. Sophia Rees 
Williams.] C. P. 

POTTS, THOMAS (J. 1612-1018), author 
of the ‘DiBcoverie of Witches,’ was brought 
up under the care of Sir Thomas Knyvet, 
lord Knyvet of Escrick [q. v.l He adopted 
the legal profession, and resided in Chancery 
Lane. In 1612 he went as clerk on circuit 
with Sir James Altham and Sir Edward 
Bromley, barons of the exchequer, and offi- 
ciated at the trial of the famous Lancashire 
witches at Lancaster on 12 Aug. At the 
judges' request he compiled an account of 
the proceedings, which Bromley corrected 
before publication. It appeared in the fol- 
lowing year underthe title ‘The Wonderfull 
Discoverie of Witches in the Countie of 
Lancaster/ &c., London, 1613, 4to. In the 
dedication to Sir Thomas Knyvet, Potts 
speaks of it as the first fruit of hiB learning. 
It was reprinted by Sir Walter Scott in 
‘Somers Tracts,’ 1810 (iii. 96-100), and 
again by the Ghetham Society in 1846, with 
an introduction by James Crossley. Scott 
refers to it in his ‘ Letters on Demonology 
and Witchcraft/ and it furnished the ground- 
work of Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘Lancashire 
Witches/ in which Potts is a prominent 
character. He was subsequently granted 
(17 April 1618) the office of collector of 
forfeitures on the laws concerning sewers. 

[Introd. to Ohetham 8oo. Pnbl. vol. vi. ; Cal 
State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1011-18, p. 636; 
various editions of ‘ The Discoverie ’ in Brit. 
Mus. Libr. ; Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 326 ] 

A. F. P. 

POTTS, THOMAS (1778-1842), com- 

f iler, bom in 1778, was son of Edward 
'otts (1721-1819) of GHanton, near Alnwick, 
Northumberland (Gent. Mag. 1819, i. 279). 
Thomas was a solicitor, and at one time was 
connected with Skinners’ Hall. In 1803 he 
was residing in OamdenTown. Subsequently 
he seems to have lived at Chiswick and other 



Potts published : 1 . ‘ A Compendious Law 
Dictionary, containing both an explanation 
of the terms and the law itself, intended 
for the use of country gentlemen, the mer- 
chant, and the professional man/ 1803, dedi- 
cated to Lord EUenborough ; it was reissued 
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in 1814. In 1815 a new edition, both in 8vo 
and 12mo, was enlarged by Thomas Hartwell 
Horne [q.v.] 2. ‘ The British Farmers’ Cyclo- 
paedia, or Complete Agricultural Dictionary, 
including every Science orSubject dependent 
on or connected with improved modern Hus- 
bandry,’ 1800, 4to,with forty-two engravings, 
dedicated to the Duke of Bedford. Donald- 
son says it was an advance on preceding 
works, and that the author had ‘ added a 
large mite to the progress of the art ’ of agri- 
culture. 8. ‘A Gazetteer of England and 
Wales, containing the Statistics, Agricul- 
ture, and Mineralogy of the Counties, the 
History, Antiquities, Curiosities, Trade, Sec. 
of the Cities, Towns, and Boroughs, with 
Maps,’ 1810, 8vo. An historical introduction 
of twenty pages contains, among other sta- 
tistics, a table of mitred abbeys, their valua- 
tion and founders. 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1 818; Dent. 
Mag. 1842, ii. 672 ; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. 
Lit. i. 801 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Donaldson’s Agri- 
cultural Biography, p. 92.] G. Lb G. N. 

POULETT. [See also Pattldt.] 

POULETT, JOHN, first Babon Pouldtt 

S 686-1649), cavalier, eldest son of Sir An- 
ony Paulet or Poulett, governor of Jersey 
from 1588 to 1600 [see under PiTrinr, Sir 
Ajiias], was bom in 1586. He matriculated 
(from University College) at Oxford on 21 J une 
1601, but did not graduate, and on 27 Nov. 
1608 received a colonelcy of c&vahy from 
Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, In 1610 
he was admitted a student at the Middle 
Temple, and in the same year (32 Oot.) was 
returned to parliament for Somerset, which 
seat he retained in the Short parliament of 
1614. In the parliament of 1621-2 he sat 
for Lyme Regis, Dorset. 

Being of puritan ancestry, and patron of 
the living of Hinton St. George, Somerset, 
held by the puritan Edmond Peacham [q.v.], 
Poulett incurred some suspicion of compli- 
city in Peacham’s alleged treasons, and was 
twice examined by the council in November 
1614 and again in March 1616, without, how- 
ever, any charge being formulated against 
him. 

At the instance of Charles I, who had re- 
cently visited him at Hinton St. George, 
Poulett early in October 1625 received into 
his house the Hugueuot admiral the Duke of 
Soubise, the latter having put into Plymouth 
Sound after his defeat by the Duke or Mont- 
morency. Soubise remained at Hinton St, 
George nearly a year, during which time Pou- 
lett discharged his duties as host so much to 
the king’s satisfaction that, by letters patent 
of 23 J une 1627, he was raised to the peerage 


by the title of Baron Poulett of Hinton St. 

I George. He took his seat in the House of 
Lords on 20 March 1627-8. 

Poulett was appointed on 80 May 1685 to 
the command of the Constant Reformation; 
this ship formed part of the Channel fleet 
commanded by the lord high admiral, the 
Earl of Lindsey [cf, Bertie, Robert, first 
Earl of Lutosbt], by whom, on 28 Sept, 
following, he was knighted on hoard the 
Mary Honour. Poulett was summoned to 
the great council which met at York on 
24 Sept. 1640, and was one of the royal 
commissioners for the negotiations with the 
Scots at Ripon in the following month. He 
was at this time regarded asa 'popular’ man; 
hut in 1642, on the passing of the militia 
ordinance, he withdrew from parliament, 
and, after signing the York manifesto of 
16 June, united with the Marquis of Hert- 
ford at Wells in putting the commission of 
array into execution, and forcibly resisting 
the execution of the militia ordinance. Par- 
liament voted him a delinquent, issued a war- 
rant for his apprehension, and on 17 March 
impeached him of high treason. In the mean- 
time he had retreated, with Hertford to Sher- 
borne Castle, and, after its evacuation, re- 
cruited with him in Wales, and was taken 
prisoner on 4 Oct by Essex in a skirmish 
near Bridgnorth. 

Having regained his liberty, Poulett served 
for some time under Hopton, for whom, 
during the autumn of 1643, he raised in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford (his name appears 
among the signatures to the expostulatory 
letter to the Scottish privy council issued 
thence on the eve of the Scottish invasion) 
a brigade of 2,600 men, which he led into 
Dorset in the winter. He took and burned 
on 18 Jan, 1618-4 Lady Drake's house at 
Ashe, defeated a detachment of Wallor’s 
army at Hemyock Castle, occupied Welling- 
ton in March, and thence advanced upon 
Lyme Regis, which, on the arrival of Prince 
Maurice with reinforcements on 20 April, 
was closely invested. Though the siege was 
pressed with great vigour, the town suc- 
ceeded in holding out until relieved by Essex 
on 16 J une. Poulett then retreotedto Exeter, 
not without considerable loss by the way in 
skirmishes with Waller’s forces. A quarrel 
with Prince Maurice, who appears to have 
caned him and refused satisfaction, led to 
their separation. Poulett was appointed 
commissioner of Exeter, where he was taken 

P risoner on the surrender of the city on 
8 April 1640. lie was brought to London 
in extreme ill-health, and, by the intercession 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax, was permitted to 
reside in his own house at Chiswick, and was 
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eventually allowed the benefit of ilia Exeter 
articles. lie thus escaped with payment of 
a fine of 2,742?., 1,500? by way of compen- 
sation to Lady Drake for the loss of her 
house, and the settlement of a perpetual 
annuity of 200/. on the town of Lyme Regis. 
He died on 20 March 1048-0. His remains 
were interred in the parish church of Hinton 
St. George, where a stately chapel was built 
and dedicated to his memory. 

Poulett married, about 1614, ^Elizabeth, 
daughter of Christopher Kenn ofKenn Court, 
Somerset, who survived him, and married 
John Ashburnham [g.vj, ancestor of the 
Earls of Ashbamham. By her Poulett had 
issue (with five daughters) three sons. His 
vouitgesfc daughter, Elizabeth, married, first, 
“William Ashburnham, eldest son of the above- 
mentioned John Ashburnham; and, secondly, 
Sir William Hartopp of Rotherby, Leicester- 
shire. A portrait of Poulett by an unknown 
artist has been engraved. 

Poulett was succeeded in title and estate 
by his eldest son, Johx PotrLETT, second ; 
33a box Poulett (1G1G-1GG5). He matricu- \ 
lated at Oxford (from Exeter College) on 
20 April 1632, and was there created M.D. on 
31 Jan. 1642-8, having been knighted with 
liia father in 1635. Returned to parliament 
for Somerset on 12 Oct. 1G40, he vacated his 
seat in 1642 by joining his father in Somer- 
set, and was impeached on 16 Sept. On the 
outbreak of hostilities in Ireland he served in 
Munster in command of a regiment of foot, 
which, on the conclusion of the armistice of 
15 Sept. 1G43, was transferred to Bristol, 
andformed part of thegarrison of Winchester 
Castle on its surrender to Cromwell on 5 Oct. 
1645. He afterwards joined Ilia father at 
Exeter, and on the surrender of that city was, 
after some demur, allowed to compound on 
the basis of the articles of capitulation, He 
was suspected of complicity in the royalist 
plot of 1654-6, and went abroad in February 
1667-8. On the Restoration he was made 
deputy-lieutenant for Somerset. lie died 
at his manor house, Court de "Wick, Yatton, 
Somerset, on 16 Sept. 1665, and was buried 
at Hinton St. George. He married twice : 
first, Catherine, daughter of Sir Horatio 
Vere [q.v.l, widow of Oliver St. John; 
secondly, Anne, second daughter of Sir 
Thomas Brown of Walcote, Northampton, 
baronet. He had issue by his first wife two 
sons (John and Horatio) and three daugh- 
ters j by his second wife two sons (Amins 
and Charles) and four daughters. His second 
wife survived him, and married Sir John 
Strode. He was succeeded in title and estates 
hy his eldest son, John, father of John, first 
Earl Poulett [q.v.j 


[Collins's Peerage, ed. Brydgss, iv. 0, 260-1 ; 
Kille's Jersey, 1837, p. 130; Bertrand Payne’s 
Armorial oF Jersey, p 81; Collinson’s Somerset- 
shire, ii. 166, in. 592 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.- 
Addit. MS. 3406, f. 326; Bacon's Works, ed! 
Speddiug, xii. 122; Court and Times of 
Charles I ; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights ; Mem- 
bers of Parliament (Official Lists) ; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1501-4 p. 451, 1665 p. 344; Cal. 
Comm. Comp. p. 1052 ; Yonge’e Diary (Camden 
Soc.), p. 86 ; Notes of the Treaty at Ripon (Cam- 
den Soc.) ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App pp. 
16, 17, 43, 447, 8th Rep App. pt, ii- p. 67, 10th 
Rep.App pt. iv. p. 291, llthRep.App.pt. i.p. 38; 
Rushworth’a Diet. Coll. vol. ii. pt. ft. p. 1262 ; 
Clarendon's Rebellion, cd. Macray, bk. ft, § 107 
v. §§ 343-5, 441 n., 443, vii. § 369 » ; Comm. 
Jouxn. ii. 085, 708, 111, 746, 770, iii. 624, ir. 
146, 629, 627, vi. 166; Lords’ Journ. iii. 691, 
v. 286, 332,360, viii. 341, 612, x. 165,325,336; 
Hutchins’s Dorset, ii. 68 ; Roberts's Hist. 
Boiotigh of Lyme Regis, 1831, pp. 78 etseq.; 
Symonds's Diary (Camden Soc.), p. 110, White- 
locke’s Mem. pp. 201, 203, 298, 366; Walker's 
Hist. Dis.ourses, p. 47 ; Carte’s Orig. Letters 
(.Ormonde), i. 99 ; Bell’s Memorials ot the Civil 
War (Fairfax Corr.), i. 17 ; Gardiner's Hist. 
Bngl. ii. 274, and Great Civil War, i. 343 ; The 
Resolution of Devonshire and Cornwall, IS Aug. 
1642, and Speeiall Passages, 0-16 Aug. 1642 
(King's Pamph. E 111, 12 and 112, 16); The 
Court Mercurie, 2 and 20 July 1644 (King's 
Pamph. E 63, 8 and E 2, 26); Weekly Ac- 
count, 4 July 1644, aud 6 May 1646, and Mercur 
Civ. 7 May 1G16 (King’s Pampli. E 64, 24 and 
E 336, 7, 11); A Copie of Lieut.-Gon. Crom- 
well's Letter concerning the taking of Winchester 
Castle (King’s Pamph. E 804, 12); Sir Tbom&s 
Fairfax's Further Proceedings in the West, 
22 April 1046 (King’s Pamph. E 833, 28); 
Rotes und Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 223, 276, 3rd 
ser. vii. 280; Westminster Abbey Registers 
(Harl. Soc.), p. 14; Miscall. Gen. et Herald, 
new ser. iv. 34.] J. M. R. 

POTJLETT, JOHN, fourth Bakon and 
first EaiUj Pouleit (1663 -1743), statesman, 
only son of John, third baron Poulattj by his 
second wife, Susan, daughter of Philip Her- 
bert, fourth earl of Pembroke [a. v.J, was 
born in 1663. He succeeded to the barony 
in 1680, but did not take his seat in the 
House of Peers until 24 Nov. 1696, and then 
only under threat of committal for non- 
attendance. He threw in his lot with the 
tones, but was always a lukewarm poli- 
tician. On the accession of Queen Anne he 
was appointed lord lieutenant and cuBtos 
rotulorum of Devonshire on 30 May 1702, 
and sworn of the privy council on 10 Dec. 
following. In 1706 he to ok part in the nego- 
tiation of the treaty of union with Scotland 
(commission dated 10 April), and was created 
on 29 Dec. Viscount Ilmton St. George and 
Earl Poulett. From 8 Aug. 1710 to 80 May 
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1711 he ■was nominally first lord of the 
treasury. Harley, however, was understood 
to preside behind the curtain. From 12 June 
1711 to August 171 4 he was lord steward of 
the household. He was also eustos rotulorum 
of Somerset from 26 Feb. 1712 to 18 Sept. 
1714. He was elected on 8 April 1706 
F.H.S. i on 2o Oct. 1712 he was elected, 
and on 4 Aug. 1713, he was installed, K.G. 

Poulett seldom spoke in parliament. He 
moved, however, on 11 Jan, 1710-11, the 
question as to the occasion of the reverse at 
Almanza, which formed the subject of the 
second debate on the conduct of the war in 
Spain. On a subsequent occasion (27 May 
1712), in defending the Duke of Ormonde 
against the charge of slackness in the field, 
he brutally taunted Marlborough with squan- 
dering the lives of his officers m order to fill 
his pockets by disposing of their commis- 
sions. At the close of the debate he received 
a challenge from Marlborough, and, being 
unable to conceal his agitation from his wife, 
disclosed its cause. She communicated the 
circumstance to Lord Dartmouth, who pre- 
vented the meeting by placing Poulett tem- 
porarily under arrest. As Poulett had not 
shown himself active in the interest of the 
House of Brunswick, heloBt his places on the 
accession of George I, during whose reign he 
hardly spoke in parliament except to oppose 
the septennial bill on 14 April 1716 ana the 
bill of pains and penalties against Attorbury 
on 15 May 1723. During the reign of 
George II he lived the life of a country 
gentleman, but was rallied to the court party 
shortly before his death by the gift of a 
lord of the bedchamber's place to his eldest 
son, John, who was also called up to the 
House of Peers as baron of Hinton St. George 
on 17 Jon. 1738-4. On 10 Dec. 1742 he 

S oke in support of the proposal to take 
onoverian troops into British pay. He 
died on 28 May 1748. 

Poulett married by license, dated 23 April 
1702^ Bridget, only daughter of Peregrine 
Bertie of Waldershare, Kent, and niece of 
Robert Bertie, third earl of Lindsey, by 
whom he had four sons and four daughters. 

Macky describes him as of 1 a mean figure 
in his person ’ and 1 not handsome.’ A por- 
trait by Sir Godfrey Kneller has been en- 
graved. 

[Collins's Peerage, ed. Brydgos, iv. 18 j Lut- 
trell’s Relation of State Affairs, v. 165 ; Coze’s 
Marlborough, ail. 308 ; Marlborough’s Letters 
and Despatches, ed. Sir George Murray, vol. iv. ; 
Defoe's History of the Union of Great Britain, 
1700, p. 20 i Wyon’s Queen Anne; Boyer’s 
Annals of Queen Anno, passim ; Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs, ed. 1884, i, 284; Private Correspon- 


dence of the Duchess of Marlborough, 1838, 
ii. 68, 71, 76, 814; Pari. Hist. vi. 961, 1137, 
vii. 295, sii. 1021; Hist. MRS. Comm. 8th Rep, 
App. pt. i. p. 80, 11th Rep. App. pt. iv. p. 221, 
pt. v. p. 309; Chester’s London Marriage Li- 
cences.) J. M. R. 

POULSON, GEOEGE ( 1783-1868), topo- 
grapher, was bom in 1788. Hia first pub- 
lication was ‘ Beveriac ; or the Antiquities 
and History of the Town of Beveriey, in the 
county of York, and of the Provostry and 
Collegiate Establishment of St. John’s ; with 
a minute description of the present Minster 
and the Church of St. Mary,’ 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1829, 4to, with numerous illustrations. 
This wa9 followed by his principal work, 
entitled ‘ The History and Antiquities of the 
Seigniory of Holderness, in the Hast Riding 
of the County of York, including the Abbies 
of Means and Swine, with the Priories of 
Nunkeeling and Burstail: compiled from 
authentic charters, records, and the unpub- 
lished manuscripts of the Rev. W. Dade, 
remaining in the library of Burton Con- 
stable,’ 2 vols. Hull, 1840-1, 4to, with many 
illustrations. Ha also edited Henry William 
Ball’s ‘ Social History and Antiquities of 
Barton-upon-Humber, 1856, and added elu- 
cidatoryremarks. He died at Barton-upon- 
Humber on 12 Jan. 1858. 

[Gent. Mag. 1858, pt, i. p, 449; Boyne’s 
Yorkshire Library, pp. 162, 166.] T. 0. 

POUNOY, BENJAMIN THOMAS (d. 
1799), draughtsman and engraver, was apupil 
of William Woollett [q.v.l and is said to 
have been his brother-in-law {Gent. Mag. 
1799, ii. 726). At an early period he ob- 
tained employment at Lambeth Palace, and 
for many years previous to 1786 held the post 
of deputy-librarian there undeT Dr. Ducarel 
and bis successor, Dr. Loit. During that time 
he assisted Ducarel in his researches, exe- 
cuted facsimiles of Domesday for Surrey and 
Worcestershire, and engraved the plates for 
many antiquarian and topographical works, 
such as Ducarel’s 1 History 01 St. Katherine’s 
Hospital,’ 1782 ; Astle’s ‘ Origin and Pro- 
gress of Writing,’ 1784 ; * Some Account of 
the Alien Priories,’ edited by J. Nichols, 
1779 ; and Ives’s ‘ Remarks upon the Garia- 
nonum of the Romans,’ 1774. During the 
latter part of his life Pouncy produced some 
excellent plates of landscape and marine 
subjects alter popular artists, of which the 
best are : * Athens in its Flourishing State,’ 
after R. Wilson, and 'Athens in its Pre- 
sent State of Ruin,’ after S. Delane (a pair) ; 

1 Sortie made by the Garrison of Gibraltar 
on 27 Nov. 1781,’ after A. Poggi; the build- 
ing, chase, unlading, and dissolution of a 
cutter (a set of four], after J. Kitcbingman, 
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17e3 and 1785 ; ‘ N.W. View of Rochester,’ 
after J. Farington, 1790 ; * The Morning of 
the Glorious First of June 1794/ after R. 
Cleveley, 1796 ; ‘ The Windmill ’ and ‘ The 
Watermill/ from his own drawings, 1787 ; 
and four landscapes after J. Hearne, Pouncy 
also executed many of the plates in Captain 
Cook’s second and third * Voyages/ after 
Hodges and Webber, 1777 and 1784 ; Sir 
G. Staunton’s 1 Embassy of Lord. Macartney 
to China/ 1797 ; Faringtou’s * Views of the 
Lakes in Cumberland and Westmorland/ 
1789 ; Bowyer’s ‘ History of England/ 
Macklin’s Bible, and the 1 Copperplate Maga- 
zine.’ He was a fellow of the Incorporated 
Society of Artists, and exhibited topogra- 
phical views with them in 1772 and 1778 ; 
he also sent works of the same clas3 to the 
Royal Academy in 1782, 178S, and 1789. 
Woollett engraved ‘The Grotto at Am well/ 
from a drawing by Pouncy, as an illustra- 
tion to John Scott’s ‘ Poems/ 1782. Pouncy 
died in Pratt Street, Lambeth, on 22 Aug. 
1799, and was huried in the graveyard of the 
parish church. 

A portrait of Pouncy, drawn by Edridge, 
is in the print room of the British Museum. 

[Gent. Mag. 1799, ii. 726 ; Redgrave’s Diet, 
of Artists; Graves's Diet, of Artiste, 1780- 
1 880 ; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, viii. 40, 625, 
ix. 634, 719 ; Nichols's History of Lambeth, 1786, 
App. p. 146; Lambeth burial register 1 

F. M. O’D. 

POUND, JAMES (1669-1724), astro- 
nomer, was the son of J olm Pound, of Bishop’s 
Canning, Wiltshire, where he was born in 
1669. He matriculated at St. Maty Hall, 
Oxford, on 16 March 1687 ; graduated B.A. 
from Hart Hall on 27 Feb. 1694, and M.A. 
from Gloucester Hall in the same year ; and 
obtained a medical diploma, with a degree 
of M.B., on 21 Oct. 1097. Having taken 
orders, he entered the service of the East 
India Company, and went out to Madras in 
1699 as chaplain to the merchants of Fort 
St. George, whence he proceeded to the Bri- 
tish settlement on the islands of Pulo Oon- 
dore, near the month of the River Cambodia. 
‘He got much in the plantations/ Hearne 
remarked of him, 1 but lost all in an insur- 
rection of the Indians.’ On the morning of 
8 March 1705 the native troopB at Pulo 
Condore mutinied, conflagration and mas- 
sacre ensued, and only eleven of the English 
residents escaped in the sloop Rose to Ma- 
lacca, and ultimately, after many adven- 
tures, reached Batavia, Pound was among 
the refugees ; hut his collections and papers 
were destroyed. A valuable set of docu- 
ments relating to the catastrophe— some of 
them composed, others copied, by him — ore 


preserved in the Bodleian Library (Bradley 
MS. No. 24). 

Pound was, in July 1707 — a year after his 
ret urn to England — presented by Sir Richard 
Child to the rectory of Wanstead in Essex; 
and the favour of Lord-chancellor Parker 
secured for him, in January 1720 { on Flam- 
steed’s death, that of Burstow in Surrey, 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
on 30 Not. 1699, but his admittance was 
deferred until 30 J uly 1718, when his astro- 
nomical career may be said to have begun. 
Halley co mmuni cated to the Royal Society 
his phase-determinations of the total solar 
eclipse of 8 May 1715, with the remark that 
their author was ‘furnished with very curious 
instruments, and well skilled in the matter 
of observation’ (Phil. Trans, xxix. 252). 
On 14 July 1716 Pound observed on occulta- 
tion of a star by Jupiter, on 30 Oct. an 
eclipse of the moon, and made, in 1716 and 
1717, various planetary observations — all 
with a fifteen-foot telescope (ib. xxix. 401, 
xxx. 848, 1109). His account of some of 
them (ib. xxix. 606) was translated into 
Russian, and inserted in the St. Petersburg 
‘ Kalendar ’ for 1787. Huygens’s 128-foot 
object-glass, lent to Pound in 1717 by the 
Royal Society, was mounted by him in Wan- 
stead Park on the maypole just removed 
from the Strand, and procured for the pur- 
pose by Sir Isaac Newton. A copy of verses 
affixed' to it by a local wit began : 

Once I adorned the Strand, 

But now have found 
My way to pound 

In Baron Newton’s land. 

The inconveniences of tho ‘ aerial ’ instru- 
ment thus formed were severely commented 
upon by J. Crosthwait (Baht, Flamsteed, 
p. 335). Nevertheless, it was by Pound 
turned to excellent account. His observa- 
tions with it of the five known satellites of 
Saturn enabled Halley to ' rectify ’ their move- 
ments (Phil. Trans, xxx. 772). Newton 
employed, in the third edition of the ‘ Prin- 
cipia’ (pp. 890, 892 of Sir “W. Thomson’s 
reprint, 1871), his micrometrical measures of 
Jupiter’s disc, of Saturn's disc and ring, and 
of the elongations of their satellites; and 
obtained from him data for correcting the 
places of the comet of 1680. That a quid 
pro quo was supplied appears from memo- 
randa in the astronomer’s pocket-hook of 
two payments to him by Newton of 62 1. 10*. 
each, in 1719 and 1720. 

Laplace also availed himself of Pound’s ob- 
servations of Jupiter’s satellites for the de- 
termination of the planet’s mass ; and Pound 
himself compiled in 1719 a set of tables for 
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the first satellite, into winch lie introduced 
an equation for the transmission of light 
(r/iil. Trans, xxxi. 1021 ) 

Pound was tenderly attached to his sister's 
eon, .Tames Bradley [q. v .] He trained him 
in astronomy, and many of their observa- 
tions were made together. Those of the op- 
position of Mars in 1719, and of the transit 
of Mercury on 29 Oct. 1723, are examples 
(BEADtnr, Miscellaneous Works, pp_, 338, 
806). Their measurement of y Virginia m 
1718— the first made of the components of a 
double star — was directed towards the ascer- 
tainment of stellar parallax; and Pound 
doubtless aided in planning the operations 
upon y Draconis which led Bradley to the 
discovery of the aberration of light. 

Pound was a frequent visitor of Samuel 
Molyneux [q. v.] at Kew. He was commis- 
sioned bv the Itoyal Society, in July 1723, to 
testHadley’sreflectingtelescope,andreported 
favourably onits performance (id. xxxii. 382). 
He died at "W mislead on 16 Nov. 1724, 
aged 55. His instruments were sold for 251. 
He mairied, first, on 14 Feb. 1710, Sarah, 
ividow of Edward Farmer, who died in June 
1716 j and secondly, in October 1722, Eliza- 
beth, sister of Matthew Wymondesold, a 
successful speculator in South Sea stock, and 
proprietor of the Wonstead estate. She had 
a fortune of 10,0007. After her husband’s 
death she resided with Bradley at Oxford, 
1732-7, died on 10 Sept, 1740, and was 
buried at Wanstead. By his first wife 
Pound left a daughter Sarah, born on 16 Sept. 
1713 ; she died at Greenwich, unmarried, on 
19 Oct. 1747. 

[Bradley's Miscellaneous "Works, prefixed Me- 
moir by Rigaud, pp. ii-ix, xviii, xxxis; Eiogr. 
Brit. (Kippis), ii. 666; Lyaous’s Environs, iv. 
240; Malcolm’s Londiniuzu Redivivmn, iv, 281 ; 
Midler's Gescbicbte del- Himraelakunde, i. 
408-0, 428, ii. 444; Wolf’s Gesohichte der 
Astronomic, pp. 484, 534, 676 ; Poster's Alumni 
Oxon.; Poggendorff'a Biogr.-lit HandworUr- 
buch; Hou^ean’a Bibl. Astronomiquej Thomson’s 
Hist, of the Royal Socioty ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] 

A. M. C. 

POUNDS, JOHN (1766-1 839), gratuitous 
teacher of poor children, was born in St, 
Mary Street, Portsmouth, on 17 June 1766. 
Ilis father, a sawyer in the royal dockyard, 
apprenticed John, at twelve years of age, to 
a shipwright. In 1781 Pounds, then a youth 
six feet in height, fell into a dry dock, and 
was crippled for life. He put himself under 
the instruction of an old shoemaker in the 
High Street, and in 1808 started as a shoe- 
mender on his own account in a weather- 
boarded tenement in St. Mary StreBt. In 
1818 he took charge of one of the children 


of his sailor brother, five years of age. Feel- 
ing that companionship tor his nephew was 
desirable, he added first one child then 
another to his pupils. With a natural power 
of teaching and love of children, he thus be- 
came voluntary and gratuitous schoolmaster 
to the poorest children of Portsmouth. His 
numbers averaged about forty, including 
twelve little girls. His modes of teaching 
were chiefly interrogatory and realistic. He 
taught reading from handbills, and preferred 
old school-books to new. In arithmetic he 
taught up to the double rule of three. He 
instructed children how to cook their own 
food, mend their shoes, and make their play- 
things. Ha was doctor, nurse, master of 
sports, and companion on excursions into the 
country. His philanthropy also displayed 
itself in relieving his poor neighbours in 
winter — notably in 1837-8, a winter of ex- 
ceptional seventy — and his sympathy with 
and power over animals were remarkable. 

In 1838 a characteristic portrait was 
painted of Pounds by H. S. Sheaf of Land- 
port, a journeyman shoemaker. It is in the 
possession of the family of the late Edward 
Carter, esq., of Portsmouth. There wae a 
lithograph, drawn by W. MitcheU and en- 
graved by W. Charpenticr. Pounds died on 
1 Jan. 1839. 

After his death came the recognition of 
his influence. Schools were established as 
memorials ; publications in England, Scot- 
land, and America extolled liis virtues. In 
1847 Dr. Guthrie wrote his ‘ Plea for Bagged 
Schools, 'and proclaimed Pounds as originator 
of the idea. In 1855 a memorial stone was 
erected to Pounds, and placed on his grave 
in High Street Chapel burial-ground. 

[Hawkes's Recollections Df John Pounds; 
Blessley's Memoir of the late John Rounds of 
Portsmouth ; Saunders’s Annals of Portsmouth, 
pp. 160-72.] F.W-n. 

POVEY, OnABLES(1652 P-1743), mis- 
cellaneous writer and projector, was probably 
descended from a family which had settled 
at Shookledge, Cheshire, and may have been 
son of Ralph Povev ( 'b . 1607) and a relative 
of Pepys’s friend, Thomas Povey [q. v.] (cf. 
Addit, MS, 6629, f. 69 b). He had a brother, 
Josiah (d. 1727), who was rector of Tels- 
combe, Sussex. When twitted with his ob- 
scure origin, he said his birth was neither 
noble nor ignoble. According to his own 
statements, he spent the flower of hie youth 
and middle age m study and thought, and 
during the reign of Janies II he was twice 
imprisoned for writing against that king 
(English Memorial), In 1689 he printed 
( A Challenge to all Jacobites,’ which was 
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followed in I860 by ‘A Challenge in vindi- 
cation of the Revolution’ ( State Tracts, 

1705, voL i.) In 1699 he printed ‘Proposals 
for raising One Thou'.andPounds.’ Nest year 
he was living at Wapping, and entered the 
coal trade ; but, being persecuted by other 
merchants, he published ‘A Discovery of In- 
direct Practices in the Coal Trade,’ 1700, in 
which he described one of his inventions, an 
engine for clearing a coal-ship quickly. This 
was followed in 1701 by ‘The Unhappiness of 
England as to its Trade by Sea and Land 
truly stated,’ a piece containing proposals for 
employing the poor by founding four hos- 
pitals of industry, each to hold fifteen hun- 
dred people. Povey also dwelt upon ‘ the 
pernicious consequence of wearing swords, 
and the ill precedents acted at the two 
theatres.’ This book was succeeded by two 
religious works, ‘Meditations of a Divine 
Soul,’ 1703, of which ten thousand copies are 
said to have been sold, and ‘ Holy Thoughts 
of a God-made Man,’ 1704, 

By 1705, and probably some time earlier, 
Povey was in possession of the Traders’ Ex- 
change House, Hatton Garden, where he 
carried on for several years the business of 
a commercial agency, and floated life and 
fire insurance schemes. He estimated the 
subscriptions to the exchange house at 
2,000?. a year. His Traders’ Exchange 
House Office for Lives was started about 

1706. It was an insurance scheme for four 
thousand members, reputed healthy persons, 
and was to make an annual contribution to 
the building fund of a projected college for 
one hundred decayed men and women. 
OtheT fund6 were to he obtained from the 
proceeds of advertisements in the ‘ General 
Remark on Trade,’ a periodical which ap- 
peared three times a week from October 1705 
to March 1710. This paper, of which 8,500 
copies are said to have been printed, was 
distributed gratis. Dunton said it was pub- 
lished in rivalry of Defoe’s ‘ Review,’ and 
complained that Povey plagiarised from the 
‘Athenian Oracle.’ The life-insurance scheme 
collapsed in 1710, hut in the meantime Povey 
had floated (1707-8) the Exchange House 
Fire Office for Goods (London), or the Sun 
Fire Office. Business does not seem to have 
been begun before 170S, and in December of 
that year a salvage corps scheme was sug- 
gested. The office proved a success, but 
Povey parted with ms interest in it at an 
early date, although he remained a member 
of tho board. He was at first promised by 
the managers an annuity of 400?. a year dur- 
ing the lives of himself and his wife, and of 
the survivor, and he was also to receive 960?, 
This arrangement, however, was altered, to 


Povey’s annoyance, in October 1710, when 
the twenty-four acting members of the so- 
ciety said they would give Povey only 20'. 
each, and an annuity of ten per cent, of the 
1 profits, up to 200?. a year. 

Povej started in 1709 a scheme called the 
I halfpenny carriage of letters, an imitation of 
the penny post of William Dockwray or 
I Dockwra [q. v.] Tho post was confined to 
the cities of London and Westminster and 
the borough of Southwark, and the collec- 
i tions seem to have been made by tradesmen. 
But in November 1709 the postmasteis- 
general proceeded against Povey for on in- 
fringement of their monopoly, and in Easter 
term 1710, when the action was heard in the 
court of exchequer, Povey was fined 100?. 
Another scheme, for the carriage of small 
parcels of goods into the country, which was 
broached in 1709, never came to maturity 
(cf. Treasury Payers, 1708-14, vol. cxx. No. 
38). 

The first number of ‘ The Visions of Sir 
Heister Ryley’ was published by Povey on 
21 Aug. 1710 ; the eightieth and last num- 
ber appeared on 21 Feb. 1711. Each paper 
consisted of two quarto leaves, and the 
periodical, which was sold for a penny, was 
confessedly an imitation of Steele’s ‘ Tatler,’ 
In 1712 Povey let the house and park at 
Belsize, Hampstead, of which he was tenant, 
and on which he claims to have spent 2,000?., 
to Count d’Aumont, the French ambassador- 
extraordinary, who was to pay 1,000?. for the 
term of his residence in England, but Povey 
refused to ratify the agreement when he 
found that the newly erected chapel would 
i be used for mass (. 'English Memorial). Povey 
1 then vainly offered the house and chapel to 
the Prince of Wales, and the house remained 
vacant. One of Ms later schemes was to set 
up a factory for weavers in part of the house, 
with a warehouse for the sale of the goods. 
Povey says he was imprisoned on a false 
action for 10,000?. in September 1718 (Sub- 
ject’s Peyresentation), ana that no bail could 
be obtained. A half-sheet was published, 
stating that he was imprisoned for conspiring 
against the queen and government j hut Judge 
Tracey declared that there was no cause of 
action, and ordered the release of Povey, who 
afterwards obtained judgment for false im- 
prisonment against the ringleaders. They, 
however, fled in order to evade justice (of. 
Post Soy, 18-16 Oct. 1718). 

Povey published anonymously in 1714 an 
‘ Enquiry into the Miscarriages of the last 
Four Tears’ Reign,’ and he says his life was 
threatened on account of it. It went through 
eight editions, some of which were spurious, 
and was answered by Atterbury’s ‘English 
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Advice to the Freeholders of England.’ In 
llie following year he printed ‘A Memorial 
of the Proceedings of the late Ministry ’ and 
iflia English Parliament represented in a 
Vision,’ which were entered at Stationers’ 
Hall on 15 Dee. 1714 and 7 March 1716 re- 
spectively. ‘ The Subject’s Representation,’ 
1717, and ‘English Inquisition,’ 1718, were 
full of complaints of persecution by the wliigs. 
Povey estimated his loss bvpnblie services at 
1 7001. a year, and 15,673/. in money ; and he 
complained (J English Memorial) that when 
any scheme of his came to perfection the 
government seized the good seed. In ‘ Brit- 
tain’s Scheme to make a New Coin of Gold 
and Sdver to give in exchange for Paper 
Money and South Sea Stock,’ 1720, he said 
that abrewhouse at Hampstead belonging to 
him had been seized in 1718, and his goods 
sold hy oxcise officers. In 1728 ha designed 
a fire-annihilator, a bomb containing water, 
the idea of which was said to have been stolen 
from an invention of a chemist named Am- 
brose Godfrey or Godfrey-Hanckwitz [q. v.], 
who in 1724 tried to convict Povey of the 
theft. 

In 1733 Povey printed ‘The Secret His- 
tory of the Sun Eire Office,’ and in 1737 the 
‘English Memorial to obtain Right and 
Property.’ These were followed in 1740 by 
‘The Torments after Death,’ in which ha 
said that all the profits from bis works went 
to ministers’ and tradesmen’s widows and 
charity children, and described a number of 
charitable projects, including the relief of 
distressed families, prisoners, and the sick. 
In 1741 Povey brought out a curious hook, 
‘The 'Virgin in Eden, or the State of In- 
nocency. . . . Presenting a Nobleman, a 
Student, and Heiress, on their progress from 
Sodom to Canaan,’ in which there is a sec- 
tion criticising Richardson’s new novel, 
‘Pamela's Letters proved to be Immoral 
Romances, printed in Images of Virtue.’ 
* Torments after Death ’ and * Virgin in Eden ’ 
contain long catalogues of subjects on which 
he had written. In 1718 he stated that 
he had produced over six hundred pieces ; 
but this must include the separate numbers 
of the periodicals which he brought out. His 
last invention was a self-acting organ (an- 
nounced in the * Daily Advertiser ’ for 
23 Nov. 1742), which he left by will to the 
parish of St. Mary, Newington Butts. 

Povey died on 4 May 1743, aged upwards 
of ninety {Gent. Mag. 1743, p, 274), in 
Little Alie Street, Goodman’s Fields, and 
was buried on the 8th at St. Mary’s^ New- 
ington, in the church, where his wife Ann 
was buried. He left directions that his will, 
which is dated 30 Jan. 1742-3, should be 
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printed twice in a public newspaper, and it 
was given in imperfect form in the ‘ Daily 
Post ’for 1 and 8 July 1743, Povey men- 
tions land at Cheadle, Staffordshire ; and he 
left money for the charity school in the 
parish of St. Mary, Newington (with which 
he was presumably connected through his 
wife), for the poor of "Whitechapel, and for 
the widows of poor tradesmen and ministers. 
Of every pound received for his books nine- 
pence was to go to the rector of St. Mary’s, 
Newington, and ninepence to the dissenting 
minister at the Broad Street meeting-house, 
forthc use of poor ministers’ widows. The 
residue was left to two widows, who were 
executrixes — viz. : two-thirds to Elizabeth 
Smith, a niece, and one-third to Margaret 
Stringer. Povey declared that he never set 
up any-undertaking with the intent to enrich 
himself by fraud or injustice, and never 
wrote anything which did not tend to pro- 
mote virtue and unity among men. A pro- 
lific schemer and writer, his statements are 
untrustworthy and exaggerated. He was 
quarrelsome, and his vanity is shown by his 
practice of printing hia coat-of-arms on his 
title-pageB instead of his name. But some 
of hiB schemes were ingenious, while the 
Sun Eire Office became a great success. He 
took pleasure in charitable work and in the 
promotion of friendliness among persons of 
different religious beliefs. 

[Almost everything that is known about 
Povey has been collected together by Mr. F. B. 
Helton in his Account of the Fire Insurance 
Companies. . . . Also of Charles Povey, 1893; 
Bee especially pp. 261-84, 447-643. Other 
works which may be consulted are Joyce's His- 
tory of the Post Office, 1803 ; Lewins’s Her 
Majesty’s Mails, 1885; the Hope Catalogue of 
Early Newspapers; Notes and Queries, passim; 
Waltord's Insurance Cyclopaedia, iii. 465-7.] 

Cr. A. A. 

POVEY, THOMAS (J. 1668), civil ser- 
vant, was grandson of John Povey, citizen 
and embroiderer of London, and son of Jus- 
tinian Povey, auditor of the exchequer aud 
accountant-general to Anne of Denmark 
(Cal. State Papers, 6 May 1606, and Ad- 
denda, 1680-1626, p. 477). He bore the 
same arms as Charles Povey [q. v.], with 
an annulet for difference. In 1633 ho en- 
tered Gray’s Inn, and in 1642 published 
‘ The Moderator, expecting sudden Peace or 
certaine Ruine,’ which drew forth three re- 
plies : ‘ A Sudden Answer to a Sudden 
Moderator’ and a ‘ Fuller Answer ’ in 1642, 
and in 1647 ‘Neutrality is Malignancy, by 
J.M.’ Povey deemed the civil wars unjusti- 
fiable, and at first joined neither party. But 
he was returned to the Long parliament as 
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M.P. for Liskeard on 28 March 1646-7, and 
in June 1647 'was sent from Westminster 
with a letter to the parliamentary commis- 
sioners with the army in order to promote 
negotiations for peace {Cal. State Papers, 
1646-7, p. 698). In 1650 he was suspected 
of disloyalty to the council of state, and a 
warrant was issued for his arrest (ib. 1650, 
pp. 149, 516, 541). In 1067 he was a member 
of the council for the colonies, and at a by- 
election, 23 Feb. 1658-9, was elected M.P. for 
fiossiney. After the Restoration Povey was 
much favoured at court. In July 1600 he 
was appointed treasurer to the Duke of York, 
but, as affairs fell into confusion under his 
management, he was induced to resign on 
7 July 1668, in consideration of a pension 
of 400/. a year. In July 1682 he hadhecome 
one of the masters of requests. Meanwhile, 
on 20 Sept. 1661, he was made receiver- 
general for the rents and revenues of the 
plantations in Africa and America. He was 
also treasurer for Tangier from October 1662 
till 1665, and surveyor-general of the victual- 
ling department. Pepys succeeded him in 
both these posts in 1665. Besides the master 
of requests’ apartments at Whitehall, Povey 
had a house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, which 
was famous for its general elegance and the 
ingenious arrangements of its wine-cellars. 
There he dispensed a generous hospitality, 
Evelyn and Pepys were bo th frequent guests. 
He also inherited a villa near Hounslow, 
called the Priory. About 1665 he travelled 
in Devonshire and Cornwall, and a manu- 
script description in verse of his journey 
belongs to Lord Robartes (Boase and Cotjbt- 
NBT, Bibl. Comub. id. 1818). At the acces- 
sion of James H he was removed, with all his 
colleagues, from the office of master of re- 
quests, but was awarded a pension of 100/. a 
year, and was continued a member of tbe 
queen dowager’s council (BRAiisioir, Auto- 
bioffiaphy ,p. 814; Secret Services of Charles II 
and James II, pp, 167, 174, 184, 198). 

Before 1665 Povey mariied Mary, daugh- 
ter of John Adderly, and widow of John 
Agard of King’s Bromley, Staffordshire. 

Evelyn descubea Povey 'as a nice con- 
triver of all elegancies, and exceedingly for- 
mal.’ Pepys had a very low opinion of his 
abilities, and says that ns was cunning. In 
1669 he and another described in a petition 
to the king an invention of their own for 
raising water ( Cal. State Papers , July 1669). 
A letter-book of his, dated from 1655 to 1359, 
and dealing mainly with the West Indies 
and America, is in the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 11411; others of his letters are 
in Egerton MS. 2895), 

One of his brothers, Richard, was com- 


missioner-geneial of provisions at Jamaica 
and another, William, was provost-marshai 
at Barbados. A half-brother John, who -was 
clerk of the privy council, and commissioner 
for the sick and wounded under William III 
died in June 1706 (LuriEEix, Buef 2l e i a l 
tion, v. 564). 

Among contemporary kinsmen who at- 
tained some distinction were ; Sir John 
Povey (d. 1079), baron of the exchequer in 
Ireland from 26 Oct. 1668, and chief justice 
of the king’s bench from 11 April 1673 
(SaiiH, law Officers qf Ireland, pp. 93, 165); 
Francis Povey, commander of the ordnance 
in Tangier, who became surveyor and con- 
troller of the ordnance in Ireland, and pub- 
lished in 1705 ‘The Gunner’s Companion/ 
with manuscript dedication to Pimce OooTge 
of Denmark CBrit. Mus. Cat . ; Mist. MSS, 
Comm 11th Rep. pt. v. ; Hyde Corresp. eil, 
Singer, i. 412, 647-8) ; and another, Tho- 
mas Povey, who served nine years with the 
army in Flanders, and was lieutenant-go- 
vernor of Massachusetts from 1702 to 1711 
(Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Coll. 6th ser. iii. 
98-9, 254, 336). 

[Helton’s EirelnsuranceCompanies andCbariei 
Povey; Steinmann’s Memoir ol Mrs Myddalton, 
1864, p. 30, Evelyn’s Diary; Pepys’s Diaiy, 
pass., cf. Wheatley’s edition, n. 318 ; and see art. 
Stheateb, Bobebt.] E, I. C. 

POWJfiL. [Sea Powni.L and Powtn.J 

POWELL, Mss (1761 P-1831), previously 
known as Mbs. Farubr, and subsequently as 
Mbs. Reward, actress, made her first appear- 
ance, under thq name of Mrs. Farmer, at the 
Haymarket as Aliciain' Jane Shore ’ in 1787 
according to Wewitzer, and on 9 Sept. 1788 
according to Genest. From the HaymarLet 
she went to Drury Lane in the autumn of 1788, 
where she played Anne Bullen to the Queen 
Katharine of Mrs. Siddons, Virgilia in ‘ Corio- 
lanus,’ Leonora in ‘ Revenge,’ &c. Next year 
she married a s econd husband, one Powell, who 
was prompter at Liverpool and afterwards at 
Drury Lane. The next season at Drury Lane 
opened on 12 Sept. 1789 with ‘ Richard the 
Third,’ Kemble appeared as Richard, and 
‘Mrs. Powell, late Mrs. Farmer,' as Lady 
Anne. She remained at Drury Lane for 
several seasons, during which her name was 
constantly coupled with that of Mrs. Siddons 
in parts of importance. A rising and pains- 
taking actress, she was capable of affording 
theprincipalsuppoit to tbe leading performer 
of the day, and enjoyed at the same time on 
invaluable opportunity of studying acting 
from the very best model. When in 1796 Mis. 
Siddons declined the role of Edmunds in 
Ireland’s 1 Vortigern,’ Sirs. Powell undertook 
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it (2 April). On 2 May 1795, on tlio occasion 
of Mrs. Powell's benefit, Mrs. Siddons played 
Lady Randolph to her Young Norval, and 
at the performance for her benefit on 4 June 
1S02 lira Powell essayed the idle of Hamlet, 
with Mrs. Jordan as Ophelia. Mrs. Powell’s 
long connection with Drury Lane lasted till 
1311, and during the period she played very 
many important parts, including Alicia in 
< Jane Shore/ Andromache in the 'Distrest 
Mother/ Almem in the ‘ Mourning Bride,’ 
Mrs- Haller in the ‘Stranger/ and Lady Mac- 
beth. Her forte lay in the intenser rdles of 
tragedy. Tenderness and pathos were not at 
her command. 

In the autumn of 1811 Mrs. Powell mi- 
grated to Covent Garden, where she opened 
as Lady Capulet on 9 Sept., and again sup- 
ported Mrs. Siddons, who was playing her 
‘last season.’ Her second husband, Powell, 
nas apparently then dead, and in 1814 she 
married one Renaud. On 21 May 1814 she 
was announced as ‘ Mrs. Renaud, late Mrs 
Powell/ and at the close of the season 1815- 
1816 she terminated her London career. For 
two years she acted m the provinces, and in 
1818 settled down in Edinburgh, where she 
bad already acted in the summer of 1802. 
She opened under Murray and his sister, 
Mrs. H. Siddons, on 12 Feb. 1818. The parts 
for which she was chiefly cast were ‘heavy/ 
those in which power and experience are the 
most necessary qualifications. Helen Mac- 
gregor in ‘ Rob Roy ’ and Meg Merrilies in 
‘Guy Mannering’ ore said to have been great 
impersonations in her hands. She also fre- 
quently assumed such r61es as Lady Macbeth, 
the Queen in ' Hamlet/ V olumnia, Lady Ran- 
dolph, and BeLvidera in ' Venice Preserved.’ 
The parts she created in Edinburgh included 
Helen Macgregor, the Queen in the ‘ HeaTt 
of Midlothian, Elspat in the ‘ Antiquary/ 
Lady Douglas in ‘Mary Stuart/ and Janet 
in the ‘ Twa Drovers.’ Her most valuable 
work, however, lay in the splendid support 
she was able to give Kean, Young, and other 
great London tragedians, who made starring 
visits to the Scottish capital, Mrs. Renaud 
displayed in her old age a rare dignity of 
beaxmg, correct elocution, and telling voice. 
About 1828 her health began to fail, and she 
appeared for the last time on SO Sept. 1829, 
when she acted the Queen to Kean’e Ham- 
let. On 4 June 1830 Murray gave her a 
benefit, at which she did not appear. Murray 
is said to have continued her salary to the 
day of her death, which occurred in London, 
on 81 Dec. 1831, when she was f about 70 ’ 
{Annual Biog. and Obit 1831, p. 451). 

[Gonest’s Historical Account of the Stage; 
playbills ; private information.] J, 0. D. 


Powell 

POWELL, BADEN (1796-1860), Savilian 
professor of geometry, bom at Stamford Hill 
on 22 Aug. 1796, was eldest son of Baden 
Powell of Langton, Kent, and Stamford Hill. 
The father was at one time high sheriff of 
Kent. The son matriculated from Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, in the spring of 1814, and 
graduated B.A. in 1817, with first-class 
honours in mathematics. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1820, was ordained to the curacy of 
Midhurst, and in 1821 obtained the vicarage 
of Plumstead in Kent. While holding this 
living he was occupied in researches on optics 
and radiation, and was a fellow-worker with 
Herschel, Babbage, and Airy. His ability 
was recognised by his election as F.R.S. in 
1824, and by his appointment in 1827 to the 
Savilian chair of geometry at Oxford, which 
he held till hiB death. 

On becoming professor he lesigned his 
living and devoted much time to literary 
work. He had already, in 1825 and 1826, 
contributed to the ‘Philosophical Transac- 
tions ’ two papers on radiant heat ; he now 
wrote two elementary books on curves and 
differential calculus, 1828-9. Inl832bemade 
a report to the British Association on radiant 
heat, and drew up other reports on the same 
subject in 1841 and 1864. In 1836-7 he pre- 
pared a Beriea of four papers an dispersion of 
light for the ‘Philosophical Transactions.’ 
He was a frequent contributor to scientific 
periodicals, chiefly on optical questions, hut 
also on questions connected with the general 
history and study of science. He wrote a 
'History of Natural Philosophy ’ for the 
‘ Cabinet Cyclopadia/ 1834. But theologi- 
cal controversy also interested Powell. He 
was strongly opposed to the tractarians, and 
treated doctrinal questions from a latitudi- 
narian point of view in ‘Tradition Un- 
veiled ’ (1889), followed by a supplement in 
1840. An essay (1838) an ‘The Connexion 
of Natural and Divine Truth’ was succeeded, 
after many years, by an important series of 
essays on Inndred topics— ‘The Unity of 
Worlds ’ (1856, 2nd edit. 1866), ‘The Study 
of N atural Theology ’ (1866), and ' The Order 
of Nature’ (I860). Among his other theo- 
logical essays maybe mentioned ‘ Christianity 
without Judaism ’ (1857, 2nd edit. 1866), and 
an essay on the study of the evidences of 
Christianity, which he contributed to ‘Essays 
and Reviews/ 1860. The last-named essay 
provoked many replies. 

Powell was active in university reform, 
was a member of the commission of 1861, 
and held advanced views on state education, 
about which he published a pamphlet in 
1840. He died on 11 June I860, at Stanhope 
Street, Hyde Park Gardens, being buried at 
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Keusal Green. Powell was twice married : 
first, on 27 Sept, 1837, to Charlotte Pope, 
who died on 14 Oct. 1844; secondly, nn 
10 March 1846, to Henrietta Grace Smyth, 
daughter of Vice-admiral William "Henry 
Smyth [q. v.l, and sister of Mr, Charles Piazzi 
Smyth. By his first wife he had three daugh- 
ters and a son, Baden Henry Powell (4. 
1811), judge of the chief court of Lahore, 
and a writer on Indian law and land tenure. 
Of the professor’s family by his second wife, 
five sons, of whom the second was Sir George 
Smyth Baden Powell (1847-1S98) [see 
Strpix.1, and one daughter survived infancy. 

Besides the physical papers referred to 
above maybe named the following contri- 
butions to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions : ’ 
1. ‘On Certain Cases of Elliptic Polariza- 
tion,’ 1842. 2. ‘On Metallic Reflexion,’ 

1845. 8. ‘ On Prismatic Interference,’ 1848. 
He also contributed some important mathe- 
matical papers to the Ashmoleon Society’s 
‘ Memoirs’forl832. In addition to the above- 
named reports to the British Association, lie 
reported in 1839 on refractive indices, and 
in 1848-59 on luminous meteors. His con- 
tributions to the ‘ Memoirs ’ of the Astro- 
nomical Society are dated 1845, 1847, 1849, 
1853, and 1858. In 1857 he published trans- 
lations, with notes, of Arago's autobiography 
end lives of Young, Malus, and Fresnel. 

[The Rev. W. Tuckw ell's Fre-TracterUn Ox- 
ford, 1909; Morning Chronicle, 14 June 1860; 
Aberdeen Herald, 21 July I860; Gent. Hag. 
1860,pt.ii. p.204; Darwin’s Originof Species, ed. 
1894, p. xx; liddon’s Life of Pusey ; information 
kindly supplied by Mrs. Powell.] C. P. 

POWELL or POWEL, DAVID (1652 ?- 
1598), Welsh historian, born about 1552, 
was son of ftywel ap Dafydd ap Gruflydd of 
Coedrwgand Bryn Eglwys, near Llangollen. 
His mother was Catherine, daughter of 
Gruflydd ab Ieuan ap Dafydd. At the age of 
sixteen he entered the university of Oxford. 
In 1671 ha joined Jesus College, then 
newly founded, and graduated B.A. 8 March 
1572-8. He had already been collated by 
Bishop Thomas Davies to the vicarage of 
Ruabon, Denbighshire (instituted 12 June 
1571), to which was soon added (27 Oct, 
4571) the rectory of LlanfyUin, Mont- 
gomeryshire. He was elected fellow of All 
Souls’ College in 1673, and graduated H.A. 
6 July 1676. In September 1679 he re- 
signed Lknfyllin, where he was succeeded 
by William Morgan, the translator, and re- 
ceived instead the vicarage of Meifod, 
Montgomeryshire. In addition to his cures, 
he held in succession the prebends of Meifod 
and of Llanfair Talhaiarn (second portion) 
attached to St, Asaph Cathedral, He gra- 


duated B.D. from Jesus College 19 p e ), 
1682-3, and D.D. on the ensuing 11 April, ' 
Powell must have already won some credit 
as a student of Welsh history, when in 
September 1583 he was requested by Sir 
Henry Sidney, lord president of Wales, to 
prepare for the pre=s an English translation 
of the Welsh ‘Chronicle of the Princes’ 
(commonly known as the ‘ Chronicle of Cara- 
doc of Llaucarfan ’), left in manuscript by 
Humphrey Llwyd (1527-1668) [q. v.j of 
Denbigh. The work appeared, under the title 
‘The ilistorie of Cambria,’ in 1584, with 
a curiously admonitory dedication to Sir 
Philip Sidney, the president’s eon; though 
Llwyd’s translation waB the basis, Powell’s 
corrections and additions, founded sb they 
were on independent research, made the ‘Bis- 
torie’ practically a new work. Numerous 
editions have since appeared, and later his- 
torians of Wales have to a large extant drawn 
their material from it. In the following year 
Powell published in one volume (1) ‘ The 
British Histories of Poatieus Virunnins;' 
(2) the ‘ Itinerary ’ and ‘ Description ’ (with 
notes) of GiralduB Cambrensis (then for the 
first time printed) ; and (3) 1 Da Britannic* 
Historic recte intelligenda Epistola’ (Lon- 
don, 1685). Powell dedicated the book to 
Sir Henry Sidney, to whom he had now 
become chaplain. Pride of race led him to 
silently omit the second book of Giraldus '9 
‘Description,’ dealing with the ‘illaudabilia’ 
of Wales. Powell’s version, of the treatises 
by GiraJdus was reprinted by Camden in his 
‘ Auglica, Norniaumca,’ &c. (1602 and 1603), 
and by Sir Richard Colt Hoare in 1804. 
Camden and Hoare followed Powell, 
Powell is honourably mentioned in a re- 
port, dated 24 Feb. 1587-8, upon the state 
of the diocese of St. Asaph, as one of the 
three preachers in the diocese who resided 
and. kept house ( Serypb, Annals, edit. 1824, 
hi. ii. 472-8). Dr .WLUiamMorgan also refers 
to him, in the address to the queen prefixed to 
the translation of the Bible of 1588, as one 
who had rendered him assistance in the pre- 
paration of that work. On 11 June 1688 he 
received the sinecure rectory of Llansaint- 
ffraid yn Meehan, Montgomeryshire. He died 
early m 1598. Dr. John Davies, who colls 
him ‘kistoriarum Britannicarum peritiBfli- 
mus,’ mentions him as one of many Welsh 
scholars who had at various times planned 
the publication of a Welsh dictionary (pre- 
face to ‘Dictionary,’ 1682). 

Powell married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Gynwrig ap Robert ap Hywel of Bryn y 
Grog, Marohwiail, by whom he had six 
sons, and six daughters. Of the sons, 
Daniel, the eldest, founded the family of 
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Powells of Rliyddallt, Ruabon; Samuel 
(bom 1 574) succeeded bis father as vicar 
of Ruabon, and Gabriel [q. v.] won distinc- 
tion as a scholar. ...... . 

Xhe following are the chief editions of 
Powell's ‘ Historic of Cambria : ’ 1. London, 
1581 (reprinted for J. Harding, London, 1811). 
2. London, 1097, ed. Wynne. 3. London, 
1702 (tract on the conquest of Glamorgan 
omitted). 4. London, 1774 (pedigrees added). 
6. Merthyr Tydfil, 1812. 6. Shrewsbury, 
1832, ed. Richard Lloyd. 

[Ditto's Heraldic Visitations, ii. 381 ; Harl. 
MS. 2290, as quoted in History of Powys Fadog, 
ii. *340 ; Wood’s Athenoe Oxon, with Bishop 
Humphreys’s additions , Foster’s Alumni Oxont- 
enses; Browne Willis’s Surrey of St. Asaph; 
Llyfrjddiaeth y Cymry, 1869 ; preface to vol. vi. 
of Bolls edit, of Giraldus Cambrensis.] 

J. E, L. 

POWELL, EDWARD (1478 P-1640), 
catholic divine, born in. Wales about 1478, 
was educated at Oxford, where he graduated 
M.A., and in 1495 became fallow of Oriel ; 
he waslicensed D.D. on 26 June 1606 (Boxse, 
Reg. i. 47). In 1601 he was presented to the 
living ofBleadon, Somerset, and preached at 
Lincoln during the visitation of the cathe- 
dral by Bishop William Smith (d. 1614) 
[q. v.] ; on 26 July 1603 he was collated to 
the prebend of Centum Solidorum in Lincoln 
Cathedral, exchanging it for Carlton-cum- 
Thurlby in 1606, and Carlton for Sutton-in- 
Marisco in 1625. He also received the pre- 
bends of Lyme Regis and Kalatock, and in 
1608 of Bedmineter and Radclive in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, and the living of St, Ed- 
mund’s, Salisbury. After the accession of 
Henry VIII, Powell became a frequent 
preacher at court. 

On the spread of Luther’s doctrines to 
England, Powell took an active part in op- 

ra them. He seems to have been asked 
king to publish a reply to Luther ; 
writing to Wolsay on 3 Nov. 1622, he said 
that he had commenced a treatise ‘He Im- 
munitate Eccleaice,’ which he was sending 
for approval, promising the rest of the work 
as soon as it was completed. These writings 
are probably included in his 1 Propugnaoulum 
SommiSacerdotii Evangelici . . . editumper 
. . . Edoardum Povelum adversus Martinum 
Lutherum fratrem famosum et Wiolefletam 
insignem,' 1628, 4to (Brit. Mus. and Bodl.) 
It consists of three books in the form of a 
dialogue between Luther and Powell: the 
first deals with the pope, the second with the 
sacrament of the altar, and the third with 
the other sacraments; there follow on appen- 
dix of the heresiarcha whose errors Luther 
had borrowed, and a long list of errata, The 


work won high commendation from the uni- 
versity of Oxford, and Bodd ( Church Hist. i. 
209) says it was the best performance of its 
kina hitherto published. 

On the question of Henry’s divorce from 
Catherine of Arrtigon, Powell was one of 
the learned divines who pronounced against 
the measure, and he is said to have been one 
of Catherine’s advocates at her trial. He 
wrote a ‘ Tractatus de non dissolvendo 
Henrici Regis cum Oatherina matrimomo,’ 
which Stow ( Chronicle , ed. 1616, p. 681) 
says he saw printed in quarto, but neither 
the manuscript nor any printed edition 
seems now to be extant. Prom this time 
Powell’s zeal in preaching against the Re- 
formation brought him into disfavour at 
court. When Latimer was invited to preach 
before the corporation at Bristol in March 
1633, Powell was put forward by the Bristol 
clergy to answer him from the pulpit, and is 
said to have made aspersions on Latimer’s 
private character which he afterwards re- 
tracted. Latimer complained to Cromwell 
of Powell’s bitterness, and Powell aggra- 
vated his offence by denouncing the king’s 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. In January 
1634 his discharge os proctor of the Salis- 
bury clergy was recommended, and a few 
months later he was condemned for treason 
in refusing tho oath of succession by the 
same act of parliament as Fisher and others 
(Statutes of the Realm, Record ed. iii. 527). 
Re waa deprived of all his preferments, and 
committed to the Tower, where he remained 
until 1640, resolutely refusing to take the 
oath. On 30 July in that year he was one 
of the famous six — three catholics and three 
protestants — who were dragged two and two 
on hurdles from the Tower to Smithfield. 
There the catholics were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered as traitors, and theprotestantswero 
burned as heretics. Powell’s companion was 
Robert Barnes [q. v.], and soon after their 
execution appeared a dialogue in English 
verso, entitled ‘The metynge of Doctor 
Barons and Doctor Powell at Paradise Gate 
and of theyr communicacion botbe drawen to 
Smithfylde ft3 the Towar’ [1640 P], 8vo 
(Bril. Mus.) 

[Authorities quoted; works in Brit. Mus. 
Lihr. ; Letters and Papers of Henry Vlil, 1518- 
1638 passim: Lansd. MSS. 979, f, 1 91 ; Le Neve’s 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 124, 130, 218; Willis’s 
Cathedrals, iii. 160, 166; "Wood’s Athens, ed. 
Bliss, i. 117-19; Myles Davies’s Athenae Brit, 
i. 108 ; Treatise of the Pretended Divorce, &c, 
(Camden Soe.)pp. 208, 329 ; "Wriothesley’s Ohron, 
(Camden Soe.), 1 . 121 ; Churton’s Lives of the 
Founders of Brssenose, pp. 118, 181, 245, 3S3 ; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit,; Ames’s Typogr. Antaq. 
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p. 273; Hazlitt’s Handbook and Collections; 
Seyer's Memorials of Bristol, ii. 216 et seq. ; 
Latimer's Sermons, ed. 1824, p.xxvi ; Foxe’sActes 
andMon.TOl.vii. passim; Strype’s Works, Index ; 
Bnrnet's Reformation, passim ; Dixon's Chnrcb 
Hist of England, i. 237, ii. 246, 250 ; Lingard's 
and Fronde's Histories.] A. F. P. 

POWELL, FOSTER (1731-1793), pe- 
destrian, born at Horseforth, near Leeds, in 
1784, came to London in 1762 as a clerk to 
an attorney in tlie Temple, ■whence he sub- 
sequently migrated to Hew Inn. Two years 
later he commenced his career os a pedestrian, 
by walking fifty miles in seven hours on the 
Bath road. In November 1773 be walked 
from London to York and back, a distance 
of four hundred miles, in 1S8 hours. His 
best achievements, however, were performed 
in three successive years, 17S6-8. In the 
first of these he walked 100 miles in 231- 
hours, in 1787 he covered 112 miles in the 

24 hours, while in 1788 he reduced his time 
for 100 miles to 21 hours 33 minutes. In 
1792 he walked again from Shoreditch to 
York Minster and back in 5 days 15j hours 
(136^ hours), 2| hours better than his pre- 
vious time. The 107. he obtained for this 
feat is said to have been the largest sum he 
ever received. He was careless of money, 
and his great walks were undertaken for 
trifling wagers. He was very popular, and 
was often welcomed back to London by huge 
crowds. Powell died in straitened circum- 
stance" at his room in Clement’s Inn on 
16 April 1793, and was buried on 22 April 
inthechurch ofSt.FaithinSt. Paul’s Church- 
yard. The pedestrian was 6 ft. 9 in. in height, 
and of sallow complexion. Abstemious at 
other times, he took brandy to sustain him on 
hia long expeditions. Powell was one of the 
earliest athletes of whom we possess any 
authentic records; and he was probably 
rightly regarded as the greatest pedestrian of 
his time, or indeed of the century. But most 
of his feats were eclipsed by Captain Barclay 
[see Allabbich, Robebt Baeclay] during 
the early years of the nineteenth century j 
and all his records have now been broken. 
628 miles 1,320 yards were travelled by Gr. 
Littlewood in New York in 1888 in six days ; 
one hundred miles were walked in 17 hours 

25 minutes 22 seconds by T. E. Hammond 
in 1907. 

[A Short Sketch of the Life of Foster Powell, 
London, 1798, with a portrait by Barlow, which 
was modified for Granger’s Wonderful Museum 
and Wilson’s Wonderful Characters; Chambers’s 
Book of Days, ii. 633 ; Gent. Mag. 1793, i. 381 ; 
Thom’s Pedestrianism, 1813; Particulars of the 
late Mr. Foster Powell’s Journey on Foot from 
London to York and back again [1703], 8vo.] 

T, S. 


POWELL or POWEL, GABRIEL 
(1576-1611), polemical divine, son of David 
Powell [q. v.t was born at Ruabon, Den- 
bighshire, and baptised on IS Jan. 1575- 
1676. He entered at Jesu3 College, Oxford 
in Lent term 1692, and graduated B.A. 0 n 
13 Feb. 1595-6. On 2 March 1 604-6, being 
then of St. Mary Hall, and having spent 
some time in foreign universities, he suppfi, 
cated for the degree of B.D., but it is not 
known whether he obtained it. He is said 
to have been master of the grammar Bckool 
at Ruthin, Denbighshire, founded by Gabriel 
Goodman [q.v.], but this seems an error. 
From 1601 to 1607 he held the sinecure rec- 
tory of Lknsaintffraid-yn-Mechan, Mont- 
gomeryshire. Apparently in 1605 he left 
Oxford to he domestic chaplain to Richard 
Vaughan, D.D., bishop of London. In 1608 
he became rector of Ohellesworth, Suffolk, a 
crown living. As Vaughan died on 30 March 
1607, Wood is in error in attributing Powell'a 
next preferment to his patronage. He wa 3 
collated on 14 Oct. 1009 to the prebend of 
Portpool in St. Paul’s, by ThomaB Ravis, 
[q. v.J, bishop of London, and on 16 Oct. 1610 
he was admitted vicar of Northolt, Middlesex 
(then called Northall), by George Abbot, 
bishop of London. He died in 1611 ; the 
exact date is not known, hut his successor 
was admitted to the living on 18 Dec. Wood 
erroneously supposed that he died in 1607. 

Powell’s death in his thirty-sixth year out 
short a career of great promise and consider- 
able achievement. ‘ He was esteemed a 
prodigie of learning,’ says Wood, and his 
writings show that he could use it with effect. 
In power of argument and in command of 
clear terse expression he ranks high among 
the polemical divines of his time. It is not 



adopted by Brook, evidently without exami- 
nation of hia works, Hanbury, going to the 
other extreme, accuses him of ‘ infuriated 
bigotry’ againsrt the puritans. Holding that 
‘ the church of England is Christ's true church,’ 
and that ‘ there is no salvation ont of the 
church, 1 Powel was equally opposed to the 
toleration of * your Romish church’ as ‘anti- 
christ/ * not catholike/ but consisting of 
‘ idolaters and heretikes/ and to the tolera- 
tion of the ‘fanatical conceits’ of such as 
scrupled at * the cross and surplice, and suck 
other laudable ceremonies.’ He rejected the 
term proteBtant, ‘ a name given to certains 
Germaines, thatprotested against. . . matters 
certes, that touch us nothing, which never 
joined, with them in protestation’ (see his 
Supplication, 1604). He was the trenchant 
antagonist of William Bradshaw (1671- 1618) 
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r- v.], himself the antagonist of the sepa- 
rating section of puritans. In reference to 
Christ’s descent into hell, he opposed the 
transitional views of Thomas Bilson [<j, v,] 
He published: 1. ‘The Resolved Christian,’ 
&c., 3rd edit,, 1602, 8vo. 2. ‘Prodromvs. 
A. Logicnll Resolvtion of the I. Ohap. . . . 
vnto the Romanes,’ &c., Oxford, 1602, 8vo 
(the dedication to Archbishop Whit gift and 
William Morgan, bishop of St. Asaph, is dated 
‘From St. Marie-Hall the 6 of Julie, a.d. 
1602 the booh was meant as a first instal- 
ment of a comment on all the epistles, in 
English end Latin) ; in Latin, Oxford, 1615, 
8vo. 3. ‘The Oatholikes Svpplication,’ &o., 
1603, 4to (anon.); enlarged, with title ‘The 
Svpplication of Certaine Masse-Priests,’ &c., 
1604, 4to; another edition, with title ‘A Con- 
sideration of the Papists Reasons . . . for a 
Toleration,’ &o., Oxford, 1604, 4to. 4. ‘Dispu- 
tatiouum Theologicarum de Antichristo libri 
duo,’ 1604r-6, 8vo; bit. ii., 1606, 8vo (Wood 
specifies five errors of Powell respecting the 
Oxford standing of writers against Rome). 
6. ‘ The Vnlawfvlnesse and Danger of Tolera- 
tion,' &c., 1605, 4to. 6. ‘ ARefvtation of an 
Epistle Apologetical, written by a Puritan- 
Papist,’ &e., 1605, 4to (this, and the two fol- 
lowing, against Bradshaw). 7. ‘A Considera- 
tion of the Deprived and Silenced Ministers’ 
Arguments,’ & c. 1606, 4to (ha states that he 
wrote this at the command of ‘ soma in autho- 
rity,’ referring probably to Vaughan and John 
Bucfceridge [q. v.]). 8. ‘A Reioynder to the 
Myld Defence,’ &c., 1606, 4to. 0. ‘ De Adia- 
phoris Theses,’ &c., 1606, 8vo ; in English 
by T. J. of Oxford ( P Thomas Jaokson, 1679- 
1640 (q, v.]), as ‘ Theological and Seholastical 
Positions concerning . . . Things Indifferent,’ 
&c., 1607, 4to (added ie a reprint of No. 8). 
Wood mentions a ‘ Comment on the Deca- 
logue,’ 8vo, which he had not seen. Powel 
prefixed some verses to William Vaughan’s 
‘The Golden-Grove Moralised,’ 1600. On 
his title-pages his name is spelled Powel, 
though Wood gives it as Powell. 

(Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 24 soq., 308 ; 
Wood's Fasti (Bliss), i. 289, 303 ; Brook’s Lives 
of the Puritans, 1818, ii. 21 1 sen. ; Banbury’s 
Hist. Memorials relating to the Independents, 
1836, i. 128, 186; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600- 
1714, iii. 1190.] A. G. 

POWELL, GEORGE (1658P-1714), actor 
and dramatist, was the son of an actor , who was 
amember of the King’s company in 1 682, when 
it joined the Duke of York’s, and who died 
about 1698. George Powell is stated by Tony 
Aston, whose authority, however, is far from 
conclusive, to have been twenty-three years 
younger than Betterton, who was bom about 
1635. He is first heard of at the Theatre 
von, xvx. 


Royal in 1687, in which year, as Powell 
junior, he played Emanuel in the 1 Island 
Princess, or the Generous Portugals,’ altered 
hy Tatefrom Fletcher — Powell senior playing 
Sing of Bakam — and Don Cinthio in Mrs. 
Behn’s ‘ Emperor of the Moon,’ In the theatre 
was also a Mrs. Powell, whose relationship, 
if any, to Powell cannot now be traced. In 
the following year Powell was Longovile in 
D'Uifey’s ‘Fool’s Preferment, or the Three 
Dukes of Dunstable ’ (adapted from Fletcher), 
and Shamwell in Shadwell’s ‘ Squire of Al- 
satia ; ’ in 1689 Bellamour in Crowna’s 
‘English Friar, or the Town Sparks,’ and 
in 1090 Muley Zevdan in Dryden’s ‘Don 
Sebastian, King of Portugal,’ Antonio in 
Mountford’s ‘ Successful Strangers,’ Friendly 
in Mrs. Behn’s ‘ Widow Ranter, and Al- 
berto in Harris’s ‘ Mistakes.’ In 1691 Powell 
junior appears to the character of Pilgrim 
m Southern’s ‘Sir Anthony Love, or the 
Rambling Lady.’ This year saw the pro- 
duction of his first drama, ‘Alphonso, King 
of Naples,’ 4to, 1691, a play taken from 
Neapolitan history, and owing something to 
Shirley’s ‘ Young Admiral.’ It was given, 
with a prologue by Joe Haines and an epi- 
logue by D'Urfey. TUo part of Ferdinand 
in this is assigned to Powell, with no men- 
tion of junior. It is impossible, indeed, to 
be sure what parts were played about this 
time by the father aud what by the son. 
Genest assigns to George Powell Edward HI 
in Mountford’s play ofthat name, and Cap- 
tain Bouncer in DTJrfey’s 1 Love for Money, 
or the Boarding School.’ In this year also 
he played the King of Cyprus in his own 
1 Treacherous Brothers,’ 4to, 1676. He ap- 
pears in 1692 to Colonel Hackwell junior m 
Shadwell’s ‘Volunteers’ and Granger in 
Southerner ‘ Maid's Last Prayer.’ Dr. Doran 
states that on 13 ( 
with Powell in 1 
ran a real dagger, 
dentally become possessed, throe inches into 
the body of Powell, all hut taking his life. 
In 1698 ho was Bellmour in Congreve’s ‘ Old 
Bachelor ’ and Brisk in his ‘ Double Dealer,' 
Tom Romance in D’Urfey’s * Richmond 
Heiress,’ Clermont in Wright’s ‘Female 
Virtuosos’ (‘ Les Femmes Savantes ’), Carlos 
in Dryden’s ‘ Love Triumphant,’ and Court- 
well in his own ‘ Very Good Wife,’ 4to, 1693, 
a comedy the plot of which is taken at 
second hand from Middleton's ' No Wit, no 
Help like a Woman’s.' In the first part of 
D’Drfey’s ‘Don Quixote’ he was in 1694 
DonFemando, and in the secondpart Manuel, 
playing also Carlos in Southerner ‘Fatal 
Marriage,’ subsequently called ‘ Isabella,’ and 
Careless in Ravenscroft’s ‘ Canterbury Guests.’ 
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Tn 109.", at the close of a dispute -with, the 
patentee®, his salary was raised from 21 . to 41 , 
a week, and he played Phila«ter in an adapta- 
tion from Beaumont and Fletcher by Settle. 
These parts and all which follow, unless the 
contrary is mentioned, were original. In 
the third part of ‘Don Quixote,' in 1696, he 
was the Don. He was also Aboan in 
Southern’s ‘ Oroonoko/ the Prince in Mrs. 
Trotter’s ‘Agnes de Castro,’ Caratach in 
1 Bonduca,’ altered from Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Antonio in Gould's ‘ Rival Sisters,’ 
Amurath in Mrs. Pix’s ‘ Ibrahim, thirteenth 
Emperor of the Turks,’ Sir Amorous Conrtall 
in Mrs. Manley’s * Lost Lover,’ Argilius in 
‘Pausanias,’ Wilmot in Scott's ‘ Mock Mar- 
riage,' George Marteeu in Mrs. Behn’s 
‘ Younger Brother,’ King of Farthin in ‘Ne- 
glected Virtue,’ and Sharper in the ‘ Cornish 
Comedy.' The play last named and the 
wretched adaptationof ‘Bonduca’ mentioned 
above were both brought on the stage by 
Powell, who said that thev were given him 
by friends. The ‘ Cornish Comedy 1 was dedi- 
cated in somewhat servile terms to Rich, 
whose right-hand man Powell appears at this 
time to have been. 

In 1697 Powell played Worthy in the 
‘Relapse/ The habits of intoxication to 
which he had given way influenced him so 
much on this occasion that Mrs. Rogers, as 
Amanda, incurred, according to Vanbrugh, 
some real danger from the vivacity of his 
attack. Powell had, Vanbrugh affirms , been 
‘drinking his mistress's health in Nantz 
brandy from six in the morning to the time 
he waddled in upon the stage in the evening,’ 
In a scene in * Female Wits, or the Trium- 
virate of Poets at Rehearsal,’ written by 
W. M. for the purposeofridiculing Mrs. Man- 
ley, Mrs. Pix, and Mrs. Trotter, Powell played 
Fastin. One scene is supposed to pass on the 
stage at Drury Lane, and an inquiry is made 
by Mrs. Cross where Powell is. Johnson, the 

E rompter, says, ‘At the tavern,’ and asks 
er if she does not know that ‘ honest George 
regards neither times nor seasons in drink- 
ing/ From this piece we learn that Powell 
was tall. Among other parts he played 
Young Rakish in Cibber’s ‘ Woman’s Wit/ 
In his own ‘ Imposture Defeated, or a Trick 
to Cheat the Devil,’ 4to, 1898, he played in 
1698 Hernando. This piece he claims to 
have written in a week in order to serve the 
company, who were In a fix. Genest de- 
clares it pretty good. This year saw him 
also as Petruchio in Lacy’s ‘Saunythe Scot, 
or the Taming of the Shrew,’ Phaeton in 
Gildon’s ‘Phaeton/ and Caligula in Crowne’s 
‘ Caliguh/ In Farquhar’s ‘Constant Couple,’ 
played in 1699, he was Colonel Standard. 


The same year he was Achilles in Boyer’s 
‘ Achilles, or Iphigenin in Aulis/ and in 
1700 he was Roderigo in Vanbrugh’s altera- 
tion of the ‘ Pilgrim/ In 1702 Powell was 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields playing Moneses in 

Rowe’s ‘Tamerlane/ Antiocliusm'Antiochus 
the Great/ King of Sicily in Lord Orrery’s 
‘ Altemira/ Flash in the 1 Gentleman Cully/ 
and Toper in the ‘ Beau’s Duel ’ andPalante 
in the ' Stolen Heiress,’ both by Mrs. Carroll 
("Centlivre). Here he remained two years 
longer, playing, among other original cha- 
racters, Lothario in the ‘Fair Penitent/ 
Drances in Burnaby’s ‘ Love Betrayed/ and 
Solyman in Trapp’s ‘ Abra-Mulg.’ He also 
took a few transmitted characters, among 
which are Sir Courtly Nice, Sir Positive 
Atall in ' Sullen Lovers,’ and Ford. About 
June 1704 he reappeared at Drury Lane, 
playing Volpone andothor established parts. 
Powell’s secession from Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
led to his arrest and confinement in the 

J iorter’s lodge for two days by order of the 
ord chamberlain. On 7 Dec. 1704 he was 
at Drury Lane the original Lord Morelove 
in Cibber’s ‘ Careless Husband.’ In 1705 he 
was at the Haymatket. Returning to Drury 
Lane, he to some extent abandoned original 
parts. He was seen during the next few yeara, 
among many other parts, as Captain Plume, 
Peregrine in ‘Sir Solomon/ CEdipus, Don 
John (Don Juan) in Shad well’s ‘Libertine,’ 
Macbeth, Timon of Athens, Leon in ‘ Rule 
a Wife and have a Wife/ Prospero, Spring- 
love in Brome’s ‘ Jovial Crew, Lear, Tor- 
rismond in the ‘Spanish Fryar/ Laertes, 
Mithridates, Alexander the Great, Macduff, 
Aurenge-Zebe, Cortez, King in ‘ Mourning 
Bride,’ Surrey in ‘ Henry VIII,’ Hector in 
1 Troilus and Cressida/ Face in the ‘ Alche- 
mist,’ the Humorous Lieutenant, Cassius, 
Valentinia, Falstaff in ‘King nenry IV,’ 
Cassio, Castalio, and Cutter iu the ‘ Cutter 
of Coleman Street/ 

He put upon the stage at Dorset Gardens, 
for his own benefit and that of Verbruggen, 
‘ Brutus of Alba/ an opera given them, as he 
said, by an unknown author (ef. Genest, i, 
248 -6). He acted at Greenwich during the 
summer of 1710, and was at Drury Lane, on 
17 Maich 1712, the original Orestes in Am- 
brose Philips’s 1 Distrest Mother/ On 29 Jan. 
1718 he was the firstWilmot in OharlesShad- 
well’s ‘Humours of the Army/ and on 19 Feb. 
Augustus in ‘ Cinna’s Conspiracy/ translated 
from Corneille, and ascribed to Cibber, and 
on 14 April he was the original Portius in 
Addison’s ‘ Cato.’ Soon after this his name 
disappears from the hills, Powell died on 
14 Dec. 1714, and was buried on the 18th 
in St. Clement Dane’s, his funeral being at- 
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t^ndi’d by all the male actors of the company. 
Davies says that Powell was alive in 1717, in 
which year he saw his name in a bill. This 
error has been copied by Bellchambers m his 
edition of Cibber's ‘ Apology,’ and is rectified 
by Mr- Lowe in his later edition. 

Powell had high qualifications for tragedy, 
and came in for many parts of Mountfort and 
Betterton, not, however, without, in the case 
of the latter, ineurringtha charge of presump- 
tion. His life was debauched, and he was in 
such constant dTead of arrest as to menace with 
his sword sheriffs' officers when he saw them 
in the street. Addison, in the ‘ Spectator,' 
No. 40, accuses him of raising applause from 
the bad taste of the audience, but adds, ‘ I 
must do him the justice to own that he is 
excellently formed for a tragedian, and, when 
he pleases, deserves the admiration of thebest 
judges.’ Booth told Cibber that the sight of 
the D contempt and distress into which Powell 
had fallen through drunkenness warned him 
from an indulgence in drinking to which he 
was prone. Cibber had a personal dislike 
to Powell, which he is at little pains to con- 
ceal. He depicts a scene in which Powell, 
who ‘was vam enough to envy Betterton as 
a rival,’ mimicked him openly in a perform- 
ance of tho ‘Old Bachelor.’ On another 
occasion Powell, according to Ckotwood, 
imitated Betterton as Falstaff. In his long 
rivalry with Wilks, Powell had ultimately 
to succumb. Powell seems to have been 
quarrelsome, and to have assaulted Aaron 
Hill and young Davenant. This latter offence 
embroiled the company with the lord cham- 
berlain. When, as in the case of Wilks, he 
found men ready to give him ‘satisfaction,’ 
his anger would evaporate. In physical en- 
dowments and in power of acting, Powell, 
until he took to haunting the Rose tavern, 
was held the superior of Wilks. Mills, a 
commonplace but trustworthy actor, was 
often exalted over his head. Aston charges 
Powell in his acting with out-heroding 
Herod. When imitating Betterton, he used 
to parody his infirmities. He seems, indeed, 
to have been a churlish, ill-conditioned man, 
hut was a better actor than might be sup- 

E osed from Gibber’s ungracious references to 
im, Ho portrait is to be traced. 

[Oenest’s Account of the English Stags ; 
Baker, Reed, and Jones’s Biographia Dramatics; 
Davies's Dramatic Miscellanies ; Downes's 
Roscius Anglicanus ; Gibber’s Apology, ed. 
Lowe ; Aston’s Brief Supplement ; Doran’s An- 
nals of the English Stage, ed. Lowe ; Wheatley 
and Cunningham’s London Past and Present; 
Chetwood’s History of the Stage ; Dibdin’s His- 
tory of tho Stage ; Clark Russell’sRepresentative 
Actors.] J. K. 


POWELL or POWEL, GRIFFITH 
(1561-1620), principal of .Tesus College, Ox- 
ford, was the third son of John ap Hywel ap 
John of Prysg Melyn in the parish of Llan 
Sawel, Carmarthenshire, and his wife Aimes, 
daughter of Gruffydd ap Henry. He was bom 
in 1661, matriculated at Oxford from Jesus 
College, 24 Nov. 1581, and graduated B.A. 
28 Feb. 1583-4, M.A. 21 June 1589, B.O.L, 
12 July 1593, and D.C.L. 23 July 1699. In 
1613 he was elected principal of Jesus Col- 
lege, a position he held until his death on 
28 June 1620. He was buried in St. Michael’s 
Church, Oxford, and his will was proved on 
15 June 1621. He took a warm interest in 
the progress of his college, and the present 
hall and chapel were both built during his 
principalship byhenefactors whose sympathy 
he enlisted. He bequeathed his property to 
the college. 

Powel was the author of ‘ Analysis Ana- 
lyticorum Posteriomm sive librorum Aris- 
totelis de Demonstrations, ’ Oxford, 1594, 
8vo (Bodleian) ; and of ‘ Analysis lib. Aris- 
totehs de Sopbisticis Elenchis,’* Oxford, 1698, 
8vo (Brit. Mub. and Bodl.) The latter, which 
was dedicated to the Earl of Essex, contains, 
besides the translation, an address to the 
academic reader, and prolegomena. Another 
edition appeared in 1664 (Bodl.) Wood 
quotes the stanza 

Griffith Powell, for tho honour of his nation, 
Wroto a book of Demonstration; 

But havinglittle else to do 
He wrote a book of Elenchs too. 

He is credited with other philosophical works 
which were not published. 

[Lewis Dwnn’a Heraldic Visitations, i. 228-4 ; 
Poster's Alumni Oxon ; Wood’s Athense Oxon. 
ii. 283 ; Chalmers’s Hist, of the Colleges, Halls, 
&o., of Oxford (Oxford, 1810).] J. E. L. 

POWELL, HUMPHREY (fl. 1548- 
1656), printer, was in 1648 engaged in print- 
ing in Holborn Conduit, London. In that 
year he published two works, ‘An Holsoms 
Antidotus,’ 8vo, and * Certayne Litel Trea- 
tises,’ 8vo ; and two othor books, ‘ (Ecolam- 
padius’s Sermon ’ and ‘ Barclay’s Eclogues,’ 
without date, were issued by him about the 
same time. In 1651 Powell removed to 
Dublin, where he became printer to the 
king, and established the first printing press 
in Ireland ; he resided first ‘ in the great 
toure by the Crone’ (probably in Crane 
Lane), but subsequently removed to St. 
Nicholas Street. The only book known to 
have issued from his press in Dublin was a 
verbal reprint of the English common prayer 
of 1649; it appeared in 1551, and a perfect 
copy is extant in Trinity College Library, 
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Dublin. Powell is said, to have continued 
printing in Dublin for fifteen years, but tbe 
only subsequent reference to him is tbe ap- 
pearance of bis name as a member of tbe 
Stationers’ Company in the charter of 1650. 
Other Powells — Thomas, William, _ and Ed- 
ward — were printers inLondon during Eliza- 
beth’s reign. 

[Arber’s Transcript, vol. i. pp, xxviii, xrix, 
xxxiii, vol. ii. pp. 66, 07. 602 ; Ames’s Typogr. 
Antiq.,ed. Herbert andDibdin, iv. 310-11 ; Tim- 
perley’sEncycl.pp. 314, 32 5 , Hazlitt’s Handbook, 
pp. 156, 5S8,and Collections, 3rd ser.p. 179; Cat. 
U. Coll. Library.] A. F. P. 

POWELL, Sib JOHN (1633-169(1), 
judge, a member of an old Welsh family, 
son of John Powell of Ivenward, Carmar- 
thenshire, was horn in 1 633, He was taught 
as a hoy by Jeremy Taylor (see Hebeb, The 
Whole Works of Taylor, ed. 1822, i. xxvi), 
nndafterwords proceeded to Oxford. Possibly 
he may he the John Powell of Jesus Col- 
lege who matriculated in 1050, graduated 
J3.A. in 1653, and M.A. in 1664 (Posies, 
Alumni O.von.") In 1650 he was admitted 
a member of Gray’s Inn ; he was called to the 
bar in 1087, and became an antient in 1676. 
The extent and nature of his practice at the 
bar are not recorded, hut on 28 April 1686 he 
was knighted and appointed a judge of the 
common pleas. In the folio wing Trinity term 
he was, with the restof the judges, called upon 
for his opinion as to the king’s dispensing 
power, and prudently reserved his judgment ; 
but as he escaped dismissal, he cannot have 
indicated any decided opinion against it. In 
1887 be was, on 16 April, removed to the 
king's bench, andduring James’sreign always 
accompanied Sir Robert Wright, the chief 
justice of the king's bench, on circuit. Ac- 
cordingly he participated in the responsibility 
for the sentence passed upon the Earl of 
Devonshire for his assault on Oolepeper, for 
which, after the Revolution, he was sum- 
moned before the House of Lords, but re- 
ceived no punishment. On 29 June 1G88, 
upon the trial of the seven bishops, he ex- 
pressed, both during its progress and in his 
judgment, hie opinion that the Declaration of 
Indulgence was a nullity, and his inability 
to see anything seditious or criminal in the 
conduct of the bishops. In consequence he, 
with Mr. Justice Holloway, who expressed 
the same views, was dismissed on 7 July. At 
the beginning of the next reign he declined 
the offer of the post of lord keeper of the great 
seal, and ha was restored to the bench inMay 
1389, but was placed in the common pleas. 
He was sworn in on 11 March 1689, and 
died at Exeter, of the stone, on 7 Sept. 1696. 
He was buried at Broadway, near Liang- ( 


Larne, Carmarthenshire, where he had s 
country seat, and left a son Thomas (d, 
1720) of Broadway, Carmarthenshire, who 
was created a baronet in 1698. The title 
became extinct on the death of SirThomas’s 
son Herbert in 1721. His epitaph is given 
in Heber’s edition of Taylor’s ‘ works,’ 1822 
i, cccxv. Ilia portrait, by an unknown band 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, London! 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; State Triala, xi, 
1108, 1369, xii. 428; Pari. Hist. v. 311, 333 . 
Lramston’s Autobiography (Camden Soc.Vpp! 
225, 278 ; Luttrell’s Diary, i. 447, 449, iv. 108; 
Gent. Mag. 1 839, pt. ii. p. 22 ; Macaulay’s Hist! 
ed. 1875, ii. 204, iv. 82 j Notes and Queries, 1st 
sar. vii. 263, 359.] J. A. H. 

POWELL, Sin JOHN (1646-1713), 
judge, was born in 1646 at Gloucester, of 
which city his father, though a member of a 
Herefordshire family, was a citizen, even- 
tually becoming mayor in 1003. He was not 
related to either of the contemporary judges 
of the same name. Whether he went to a 
university or not is uncertain ; he may well 
have been either of the John Powells who 
graduated at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1663 
and 1672. In 1664 he became a member of 
the Inner Temple, and was called to the bar 
there in 1671. Three years later he was 
elected town clerk of Gloucester, and sat for 
that city in the parliament of 1G86. In 
September 1685 ha was expelled from his 
office, hut regained it on application to the 
king’s bench in 1687. He was included in 
the first creation of serjeants after the Revo- 
lution, and in May 1091 the king gave orders 
for his appointment to the bench of the 
commonpleas, but, through tbe interposition 
of Sir William Pulteney’s friends, the ap- 
pointment was not completed till the end of 
October or beginning of November, and then 
hereceivedai udgesnip in the exchequer with 
knighthood (Luttbeli, ii. 303). On 29 Oct. 
1696 he was transferred to the common pleas, 
and on 24 June 1702 was again transferred 
to the queen's bench. Here he was one of 
the majority of judges who, on the trial of 
the celebrated leading cose of Ashby u. White 
( Lord Raymond's Reports, p. 938), arising 
out of the Aylesbury election, decided against 
the plaintiff (Lutteecl, Diary, v. 868, 380, 
619). On 14 June 1713 he died at his house 
at Gloucester on returning from. Bath. There 
is a monument to him in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, which is figured in Bigland and Eos- 
brooke’s ‘Gloucestershire,’ ii. 134, and the 
inscription is also given in Archdeacon 
Budge’s ‘Gloucester,’ p. 89. His judicial 
character, both for learning and fairness, 
stood high. He was humane, as is shown 
by his remark on a charge of witchcraft in 
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the ea=e of Jane Wenliam, who ™ alleged 
to be able tolly : ' You may— there as no law 
a raiuet flying ; ’ and Swift, who met him at 
Lotd Oxford's, writes of him to Stella, 6 July 
1711, as ‘ an old fellow with grey hairs, who 
w as the merriest old gentleman I ever saw, 
spoke pleasing things, and chuckled till he 
cried a train.’ He was unmarried. A por- 
trait of him in mezzotint was engraved by 
William Sherwin in 1711 (Notes and Queries, 
4th Ber. i. 128, 196). 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; Luttrell’s Diary, 

i. 220, 220 ; Bigland and Fosbrooke’s Gloucester, 

ii. 149, confuses him with the elder judge, 

John Powell; so does Britton’s Hist, of Church 
of Gloucester, and nlso Noble’s Biogr, Hist. Engl, 
i. 168; Budge’s Gloucestershire^. 89; for his 
judgments, see Shower’s .Reports and Lord Ray- 
mond’s Reports.] J. A, H. 

POWELL, JOHN (fl. 1770-1786), por- 
trait-painter, was a pupil and assistant of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and an inmate of his 
house, where he was frequently employed in 
makingreduced copies of Reynolds’s portraits. 
These Tie executed with great fidelity, and 
occasionally exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
The portrait of the Duke of Cumberland in 
the National Portrait Gallery, after Reynolds, 
is stated to be the work of Powell. Among 
the pictures hy Reynolds which were copied 
by Powell was the great family group of the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough with their 
children, now at Blenheim Palace. This 
important picture, being left in Powell’s 
charge, was seized by his creditors, and nar- 
rowly escaped being cut up to pay his debts. 
According toNortbcote, Reynolds, on seeing 
Powell’s copy, perceived some important 
errors in the composition which he subse- 
quently corrected. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Leslie and Taylor's 
Life and Times of Sir J. Reynolds; Soharfs Oat. 
of the Pictures, &e., at Blonheim Palace ; Graves's 
Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893.] X. 0. 


and some landscape etchings after the old 
masters. An etching of a landscape by Do- 
menichino, now in the National Gallery, is 
executed with much force. He also pub- 
lished a few lithographs. There are water- 
colour drawings by him in the print-room at 
the British Museum, and at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The date of his death has 
not been ascertained. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1893; South Kensington Mus. 
Cat. of British Art.] L. O. 

POWELL, JOIIN JOSEPH (1755 P- 
1801). legal writer, born about 1755, only 
son of James Powell of Queen Street, West- 
minster, was admitted a student at the Middle 
Temple on 26 April 1776. He practised as 
a conveyancer, and was probably a pupil of 
Charles Fearne [q. v.], whose classical essay 
on ‘ Contingent Remainders ’ be edited in 
1796. He died at his residence in Guilford 
Place, Russell Square, on 21 June 1801. 

PoweU was author of : 1. ‘A Treatise 
upon the Law of Mortgages,’ London, 1768, 
8vo ; 3rd edit. 1791, 2 vole. 8vo ; 6th edit., 
by Coventry, 1820, 8 vo. 2. ‘ An Essay upon 
the Learning of Devises, 1 London, 1788, 8vo ; 
8id edit., by Jarman, 1827, 2 vols. 8vo. 
3, * An Essay upontheLearningrespectingthe 
Creation and Execution of Powers,’ London, 
1787 ; 2nd edit. 1799, 8vo. 4. ‘ Essay upon 
the Law of Contracts and Agreements,’ Lon- 
don, 1790, 2 vols. 8vo. Powell's works were 
in nigh reputo in their day, both in England 
and America, where they have been fre- 
quently re-edited. 

[Middle Temple Register; Europ. Mag. 1801, 
pt. ii. p. 78; Gent. Mag. ISO 1, pt. ii. p. 676; 
Marvin’s Legal Bibliography; Bridgman's Legal 
Bibliography ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. M. R. 

POWELL, MARTIN (J. 1710-1729), 
puppet showman, came into notice early in 
the eighteenth century. Until 1710 he exhi- 


POWELL, JOHN (Ji. 1796-1829), water- bited his marionettes at Bath and other pro- 
colour-painter, is stated to have been born vincial towns, but his fame had rearmed 
about 1780. He painted at first in oils, but London, and in 1709 Isaac Bickerataff (in 
subsequentlvdevoted himself almost entirely the ‘Tatler’) complained that he was ridi- 
to water-colours. Hie subjects were land- culed in the satirical prologue and epilogue 
scapes, chiefly diawn from English scenery, of Powell’s marionette performance. Powell 
butsometimes of a topographical nature. Ho replied (August 1709) that he had neglected 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the ‘ Old’ nothingtoperfectkimself inhisart, having tra- 
Society of Painters in Water-colours at the veiled in France, Italy, Spain, and Germany, 
time of its foundation. Powell was largely Early in 1710 Powell removed to London, 
engaged os a teacher of painting in water- and established hie theatre in the gaUeries 
colours ; Samuel Redgrave [q. v.] was among of Covent Garden, opposite St. Paul’s Church, 
his numerous pupils. Powell was a frequent afterwards known as Punch’s theatre, In 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy exhibitions ludicrous rivalry with the Haymarket he 
from 1796 to 1829. He showed also con- arranged various puppet operas, including 
eiderabie skill as an etcher, and published * Venus and Adonis, or the Triumphs of 
some etchings of trees forthe use of nis pupils, Lore ; a mock opera acted in Punch’s then- 
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tre in Covent Garden.’ Others of his pieces 
were 1 KingBladud,’ 1 Prior Bacon and Friar 
Bungay,' ‘ Robin Hood and Little John,’ 
* Mother Shipton, 1 and ‘ Mother Goose.’ He 
was largely responsible for the form taken 
by the drama or Punch and Judy. Magnin, 
the learned author of the ‘Iiistoire des 
Marionnettcs en Europe,’ calls the years of 
Powell's pre-eminence ‘the golden age of 
marionettes in England.’ 

Poliowing up the bantering allusions to 
Powell in the ‘ Tatler,’ Steele, in the * Spec- 
tator’ (No. 14), made the under-sexton of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, write to complain 
that hie congregation took the warning of 
his hell, morning and evening, to go to a 
puppet show set forth by one Powell under 
the piazzas. ‘ . . . 1 have placed my son at 
the piazzas to acquaint the ladies that the 
bell rmgs for church, and that it stands on 
the other side of the garden ; hut they only 
laugh at the child.' Another correspondent 
writes describing Powell’s show, which he 
compares favourably with the opera at the 
Hay-market; ‘for whereas the living pro- 
perties at the Haymarket were ill trained, 
Powell has so well disciplined his pig that 
in the first Beene he and Punch dance a 
minuet together.’ Powell is described as a 
deformed cripple, bat his powers of satire 
were considerable. Whan the fanatics called 
French prophets were creating disturbances 
inMoorfields, the ministry ordered Powell to 
make Punch turn prophet, which he did so 
well that it soon put an end to the prophets 
and their prophecies. In 1710, says Lord 
Chesterfield, theFrench prophets were totally 
extinguished by a puppet show (Miscellaneous 
Works, ed. Maty, ii. 628, 656). 

On 20 April 1710 Luttrell mentions that 
four Indian sachems who were visiting Lon- 
don went to see Powell’s entertainment. 
Defoe, in Ms ‘Groans of Great Britain,’ 1711, 
complains of Powell’s popularity, and states 
that his wealth was sufficient to buy up all 
the poets of England. ‘ He seldom goes out 
without his choir, and thrives on tws incre- 
dible folly to that degree that, were he a free- 
man, he might hope that some future puppet 
show might celebiate his being Lord Mayor 
as he hath done Dick Whittington.' Steele, 
who saw Powell as late as 1729, states that 
he made a generous use of his money. 

In 1715 Thomas Burnet (1694r-l 753) [a. v.] 
wrote a brief ‘ History of Robert Powell the 
Puppet Showman.’ The substitution of Ro- 
bert for Powell’s real name, Martin, was m ade 
to render the obvious satire upon Robert 
Harley more effective. 

[Tatlor, Nos. 44, 50, llfi, 142; Spectator, od. 
Morloy, pp. 25, 26, 163, 398, 546 ; Maguin’e 


Hist, dev Harionnettes.pp. 236-44 ; Morley's Bar- 
tholomew Fair, p. 316; Ashton’s Social Life in 
(ho Reign of Queen Anne, passim ; Swift’s Works 
cd. Scott, vii, 143 ; and authorities given in text 1 

T. S. 

POWELL, NATHANIEL (d. 1022), 
navigator and colonist, a native of England) 
was one of the earlier settlers of Virginia, 
where he arrived in April 1007. In the 
winter of 1607-8 he explored York River 
with Captain Newport, and between 21 July 
and 7 Sept. 1608 further explored Chesapeake 
Bay in company with Captain John Smith,, 
Ho was apparently the author of the ‘ Diorie' 
of the Second Voyage in discovering the 
Bay,’ 1608, and of the sixth chapter of 
Smith’s ‘Relation of the Countries and Na- 
tions ’ (1608 f), which be&TS Powell’s signa- 
ture. He probably compiled the map of the 
bays and rivers which accompanied this ‘Re- 
lation.’ He was for a Bhort time in 1819 
deputy-governor of Virginia, and a member 
of council from 1619 to 1622. He and his 
wife, a daughter of William Tracy, were mur- 
dered by Indians on 22 March 1622. lie 
seems to have left some estate, as Ms relatives 
petitioned council for it in 1026. 

[Collections of Virginia Historical Sociotv.] 

C. A. H. 

POWELL, RICHARD, M.D. (1767- 
1834), physician, son of Joseph Powell of 
Thame, Oxfordshire, was baptised on 11 May 
1767, and in 1781 was elected a scholar at 
Winchester. He entered Pembroke College, 
Oxford, on 19 Jan. 1786, hut subsequently 
migrated to Merton College, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 23 Oct. 1788, M.A. 31 Oct. 1701, 
M.B, 12 July 1792, and M.D. 20 Jan. 1795. 
He studied medicine at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and was one of the founders of 
the Literary and PMlosopMcal Society there, 
which waB after w ards n &med theAbernethiau 
Society, and still exists. He was elected a 
fellow of the College of Physicians 30 Sept. 
1796, and in 1799 delivered there the Gul- 
stonian lectures. They were published in 
1800, under the title of ‘ Observations on 
the Bile and its Diseases, and on the Q3co- 
nomy of the Liver,’ and show careful obser- 
vation and sound j udgment. Tho method of 
clinical examination of the liver whichhe pro- 
poses is excellent; and he is the first English 
medical writer who demonstrates that gall- 
stones may remain fixed in the neck of the 
gall-bladder, or even obliterate its cavity, 
without well-marked symptoms or serious 
injury to the patient. On the resignation of 
Dr. Richard Budd, he was, on 14 Aug. 1801, 
elected physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, an office wMch he retained till 1824. 
He was a censor at the College of Physicians 
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in 179S, 1807, 1820, and 1823 ; -was Lum- 
leian lecturer from 1811 to 1822 ; and de- 
livered the Harveian oration in 1808. He 
had considerable chemical knowledge, and 
published ‘ Heads of Lectures on Chemistry* 
in 1796. He was one of the revisers of the 
‘ pharmacopoeia Londinensis ’ in 1809, and 
published a translation of that edition. On 
30 Sept. 1808 he was appointed secretary to 
the commissioners for regulating madhouses, 
and on 13 April 1810 he read, at the College 
of Physicians, ‘Observations upon the Com- 
.paratrve Prevalence of Insanity at Diffe- 
rent Periods,* afterwards published in the 
‘Medical Transactions of the College of 
Physicians of London,’ vol. iv. In the same 
volume he published ‘ Observations on the 
Internal Use of Nitrate of Silver,’ in which 
he recommends its use in chorea and in 
epilepsy, an opinion which he modified in 
a subsequent paper on further caeeB of the 
same diseases, read on 17 April 1816. On 
20 Dec. 1813 he read ‘ Observations upon 
some cases of Paralytic Affection ’ ( Medical 
Transactions, vol. v.), in which simple facial 
palsy was for the first time described. Sir 
Charles Bell [q. v.], in the course of his re- 
searches on the nervous system, afterwards 
redescribed and explained this affection ; but 
the credit of its first clinical description be- 
longs to Powell, who also initiated a method 
of treatment by warm applications which is 
still in use, and is often efficacious. In the 
following year (2 Dec.) he read ' Some Cases 
illustrative of the Pathology of the Brain,' 
a description of thirteen cases of interest. In 
the course of the paper he describes several 
diseases which have smce become well known, 
hut had then scarcely been noticed — such as 
htematoma of the dura mater, meningitis fol- 
lowing necrosis of the walls of the inner ear, 
and new growth of the pituitary gland. On 
7 May 1818hereadapaper‘ OncortainPainful 
Affections of the Alimentary Canal* (Med. 
Trans, vi. 106), which describes a variety of 
acute but recurring enteric inflammation 
associated with the formation of flakes of 
false membrane. He also published an ac- 
count of a case of hydrophobia. He gave 
some attention to the study of the history 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and on 
27 Nov. 1817 a letter from him to Dr.William 
George Maton [q. v.] was read, describing 
the most ancient charter preserved in the 
hospital and its seal. He printed for the 
first time the whole text of this charter 
(Arehteoloffia, vol, xix.), which is a grant 
from Rahere [q. v.] in 1187. Powell lived 
in Bedford Place, London, for some years, 
and, after he retired from practice, in York 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, where he died on 


18 Aug. 1834. His portrait hangs in the eom- 
mittee-room of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

[Hunk's Coll, of Phys. ii. 456 ; Kirby’s Win- 
chester Scholars, p.273; Poster's Alumm O son. ; 
Becords of Court of Governors of -St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital; Minute-book of Abernethi an So- 
ciety of St. Bartholomew’s, vol. i. MS. ; Minute- 
book of Medical Council of St. Bartholomew’s, 
voL i.MS. ; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal, 
vol. i. No. 1 ; WorkB.] N. M. 

POWELL, ROBERT (f. 1030-1662), 
legal writer, was probably related to the 
Powells of Pengetnley, Herefordshire. To 
that family belonged his client in 1638, Sir 
Edward Powell (2. 1668), a master of re- 
quests. Powell describes himself in 1634 os 
‘of Wells, one of the Society of New Inn,’ 
and as having enjoyed for twenty-five years 
a good practice as a solicitor in Gloucester- 
shire (Inf eof Alfred, ded.) As late asl662he 
was bailiff and deputy-sheriff of the county 
(State Papers, Dom. Jac. I. cliii. 17). He is 
perhaps the Robert Powell of Westminster 
who was licensed to marry Katherine Smith 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 13 Aug. 
1618 (Marriage Licenses, Borl. Soc. xxiii. 24). 

Powell wrote ; 1. * The Life of Alfred, or 
Aimed ; the first Instituter of Subordinate 
Government in this Kingdome and Refoun- 
der of the University of Oxford, together 
with a Parallel of our Sovereign Lord, King 
Charles, untill this Yeare 1634,* London, 
1634; dedicated to Walter Curie, bishop of 
Winchester. He says ‘I was first set on to 
this work by reading ’ the ‘Regia Majestus,' 
(1618), by Su- John Skene [q. v.J 2. ‘Depopu- 
lation arraigned, convicted, and condemned 
by the Lawes of God and Man,’ London, 
1636 ; dedicated to Sir John Bonkes [q. v.l 
attorney-general. At page 1 PoweU says, ‘I 
have in another treatise handled the great 
offence of forestallers and ingrossersof corn.’ 
Of thistreatisenothingisnowknown, 3. ‘A 
Treatise of the Antiquity, Authority, Uses, 
and Jurisdiction of the Ancient Courts of 
Leet or View of Pronck Pledge and of Subor- 
dination of Government derived from tbe 
institution of Moses, and the first Imita- 
tion of him in the Island of Great Britaine 
by King Alfred, together with additions 
and alterations of the Modern Lawes and 
Statutes inquirable at those Courts until 
the present Year, 1643,’ London, 1642 ; de- 
dicated to the members of the parliament, 
the speaker, and John Selden. The work 
was examined by Sir Edward Coke in 1634 
and was referred by Coke to Thomas Tes- 
dnll, esq., of Gray’s Inn, who perused it and 
sanctioned it on 13 July 1636. Its publica- 
tion was delayed by the decree of the Star- 
chamber limiting the press. 
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Another Robert Powell of Parkhall, 
Shropshire, born in 159!), was son of Thomas 
Powell, and matriculated from Hart Hall, 
Oxford, in October 1616. In 1041 (14: July) 
he came * with bis family to Oswestry, to 
raise a regiment of horse ’ in behalf of the 
parliament, and Colont‘1 Mitt on asked for a 
commission for him (Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th 
Rep. p. 366). On 10 Nov. 1646 parliament 
appointed him high sheriff of Shropshire (ib. 
Vi. 139; Lords' Journals, rid. 500). 

[Authorities cited ; Powell's works ; Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. xii. 307.] W. A. S. 

POWELL, THOMAS (1672 P-1635 ?), 
attorney and author, horn about 1572, of 
Welsh parents, cnme of the same family as 
Sir Edward Po« ell, who, in 1(422, succeeded 
Sir Christopher Perkins [q. v.] as master of 
requests; he was probably related to Thomas 
Powell, n cleTk iu chancery, to whom Wil- 
liam Hay ward’s ‘ Bellum Grammaticale ’ 
was dedicated in 1376, and the second part 
of the ‘ Myrrour of ICnighthood' in 1582-8. 
He entered Gray "o Inn on SO Jan. 1592-8, 
being described as ‘ of Disserth, Radnor- 
shire,’ hut apparently devoted more time to 
versification than to the law. In 1698 ha 
published 1 Loue’s Leprosie,’ 4to, a poem on 
the death of Achilles through his love for 
Friam’s daughter Polyxena ; it is dedicated 
toSir Robert Sidney ("afterwards Earl of Lei- 
cester) [q. v.] The only copy known is now 
at Britwell. It wai reprinted, with an intro- 
duction by Dr. E. F. Kimbault, in vol. vi. of 
the Percy Society’s ‘ Early English Poetry.’ 
This was followed in 1001 by ‘ The Passio- 
nate Poet ; with a description of the Thracian 
IsmaruB,’ 4to, printed by Valentine Simmes. 
There is a unique copy at Britwell (of. 
Betdges, Jtestituta, iii. 169-73), Powell’s 
verse is poor, and lus meaning is frequently 
obscure. 

Powell now turned from ‘bad serious 
poetry to chaffing prose, still intersperst with 
scraps of had verse — and divers professional 
handbooks’ (FtntsivAiL, Introd. to Tom of 
All Trades). The identity of the poet and 
the legal writer, although disputed by Col- 
lier, is fairly well established. Powell’s 
first prose work was ‘ A Welch Bayte to 
spare Prouender, or a looking backe upon the 
Times,’ 1003, 4to, dedicated to Shakespeare’s 
patron, Henry Wriothesley, third earl of 
Southampton^. v.j Its object Beams tobe 
to justify Elizabeth’s treatment of papists 
and dissenters ; it ironically describes the 
effect produced by the news of ber death 
and the troubles likely to ensue, but urges 
the advantages of uniting Scots and English 
in one nation. The only known copy is in 


the Iluth Library. James seems to Imre 
been offended by Powell’s tone. The hook 
was suppressed, and the printer, Simmes, who 
had also published ‘ The Passionate Poet,’ 
was condemned to pay a fine of 18s. 0 il, 
(Cat. Iluth Libr. ; FtTOXlVALl, Introd. to 
Tom, of All Trades ; Abbeb, Transcript , iii. 
349 ; but cf. Bbveses’s Brit. Bib), ii. 183-90 
for a different interpretation of the book), 
In the same year appeared Powell’s ‘ Vertue's 
Duo, or a true Modoll of the Life of . . . 
Xatharine Howard, late Countess of Not- 
tingham, deceased. By T. P. Gentleman,. 
8\o. It is dedicated to the widower, Charles 
Howard, earl of Nottingham, and was re- 
printed in * A Lamport Garland ’ (Pioxburghe 
Club, 1881, ed. Charles Edmonda). In 
1606 Powell contributed verses to Ford’s 
‘ Fame’s Memoriall.’ 

From this time Powell devoted liimselfto 
writing professional works, and with that 
object began to search the records in the 
chancery, the Tower, and elsewhere. In 1013 
his literary work was interrupted hy his 
appointment (13 Nov.) as solicitor-general 
in the marches of Wales ; but on 6 Aug. 
1622 he surrendered this office, and in tha 
same year be published his ‘ Direction for 
Search of Records remaining iu the Chaun- 
cerie, Tower, Exchequer,’ &c., 4to, dedicated 
to James I, Prince Charles, Sir Edward 
Powell, and Noy, then reader at Lincoln’s 
Inn ; it professes to be the result of twenty 
years’ work. In 1623 he petitioned the king 
for an order requiring judges and officers of 
courts to supply Mm with information about 
fees, &c., necessary to complete the work 
which would then be ‘more useful than the 
Conqueror's Domesday,’ The order was 
granted, and the result of Powell's further 
labours was embodied in the 1 Itepertorie of 
Records,’ 1631, 4to. 

Meanwhile, he published in 1623 ‘The 
Attourney’s Academy,’ 4to, dedicated to 
Prince Charles and Bacon (reprinted in 1613 
and 1047) ; and a satirical work entitled 
‘ Wheresoever you see mee, Trust untoyour- 
selfe, or the Mysterie of Lending and Bor- 
rowing,' 4to ; it is ironically dedicated to 
‘ the two famous universities, the seminaries 
of so many desperate debtors, Rom Ally, 
and Milford Lane,’ and describes various 
classes of debtors, their cunning practices 
and the like. In 1627 appeared ‘The Attor- 
ney’s Almanacke,’ 4to. ‘ Tom of All Trades, 
or the Plain Pathway to Preferment,’ 4to 
(1GS1 ; 2nd odit. 1636, with the title ‘The 
Art of Thriving, or the Plain Pathway to 
Preferment’) contains a description of various 
schools, colleges, &c., the best methods of 
thriving in various professions; it throws 
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valuable liglit on English education in Shalie- 
6penre's time, and -was reprinted, with an in- 
troduction by Dr. Furnivftll, for the New 
Shakspere Society in 1876. Powell also left 
in manuscript ‘The Breath of an Unfeed 
Lawyer, or Baggers Round,’ which is extant 
in the Cambridge University Library (Cat, 
MSS. in Cambr. Unit. Libr. i. 21S). The 
author probably died about 1635. _ 
lie is doubtless to be distinguished from 
a ‘ Serjeant Powell ’ mentioned in the state 
papers in 1631. A Inter Thomas Powell (Jl. 
1675) was author of ‘ The Young Man’s Con- 
flict,’ 1676, * Salve for Soul Sores,’ 1676, and 
other works ; he probably wrote the commen- 
datory verses prefixed to Henry Vaughan's 
■ Olor Iscanus/ 1651 . 

S Powell's works ia Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Furni- 
'slntrod. to Tom ot All Trades; Rimbault's 
Introd. to Love's Leprosy; Hunter’s manuscript 
Chorus Yatum ; AYarton’e English Poetry, ed. 
H.izlitt, iv. 304 n. 3; Ritson’s Bibl. Anglo- 
Pootica j Brj dges's Restituta and British Biblio- 
grapher ; Collier’s Bibl. Account, ii. 184 ; Haz- 
htts Handbook and Collections passim; Cal. 
BtataPapers, Dora. Ser. passim; Hist. MSS Comm. 
IstRep.p. G3,2ndltep.p. 8D; Micliola'sLit. Anecd. 
j. 478; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. x. 366; notes 
supplied by Miss Bertha Porter.] A. E. P. 

POWELL, THOMAS (1766-1842 f ), mu- 
sician, was horn in London in 1766. Ho 
studied composition and the violoncello, and 
in 1799 was elected a professional member 
of the Royal Society of Musicians. In 1 811 
he married, and Bettled for a time in Dublin 
as a teacher of music, afterwards migrating to 
Edinburgh, and eventually toLondon(1820), 
wheie he died between 1842 and 1846. 

Powell was said to be a skilled artist on 
several musical instruments, and possessed 
a bass voice of exceptional compass. Ilis 
compositions are numerous, and include ar- I 
rangements of popular and classical airs for 
pianoforte, violin, and harp, as well as for 
the violoncello. Along list of his published 
and unpublished works is given in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Musicians,’ 1827. Tho following 
pieces, among others, are in the library of the 
British Museum : 1. ‘Introduction and Fugue 
for the Organ as performed at the Cathedrals 
of Christchurch and St. Patrick at Dublin,’ 
1825. 2. ‘Three Grand Sonatas for piano- 
forte, with obbligato accompaniment for vio- 
loncello, ’ op. 15, about 1825. 

[Diet, of Musicians, 1827, ii. 306; Georgian 
Era, iv. 648 ; Reports of the Royal Soc. of 
Musicians, passim.] L. M. M. 

POWELL, VAVASOR (1617-1670), non- 
conformist divine, was bom in 1617 at 
Cnwcglas or Knuclas in the parish of 
Heyop, Radnorshire. His father, Richard 


Howell was an 1 ale-keeper ’ and 1 badger of oat- 
meal;’ his mother was Penelope, daughter of 
I William Vavasor of N ewtown, Montgomery- 
shire. He is said to have been employed at 
home as stable-boy, and to have served as 
groom to Isaac Thomas, innkeeper and mercer 
at Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire. These par- 
ticulars may he true, but they are derived 
from his enemies. His education had not 
been neglected, and at the age of seventeen 
he was sent to Jesus College, Oxford, by 
his uncle, Erasmus Howell, vicar of Olun, 
Shropshire. lie took no degree, probably 
declining subscription, and, leaving the uni- 
versity, he became schoolmaster at Olun. 
Here lie officiated as his uncle’s curate, 
though not ordained; he describes himself 
as 1 a render of common prayer.’ Alexander 
Griffith [g. v.] tells an improbable story of 
his obtaining the letters of orders of * an old 
decayed minister (his near kinsman),’ and 
substituting his own name, for which oifenco 
he was tried at the Radnorshire county 
sessions, and ' with much ado reprieved from 
the gallows.’ He wore a clerical habit in 
his twentieth year, hut it was us a school- 
master that he was at that dale reproved by 
a strict puritan for looking on at Sunday 
sports. The formation of his deeper religious 
convictions he assigns to the period 1638-9, 
when he was influenced by the preaching of 
Walter Cradock [a. v.] and the writings of 
Richard Sibbs and William Perkins [q. y.J 
From about 1639 he adopted the career or 
an itinerant evangelist; he was possessed of 
independent property either by inheritance 
or marriage. 

In 1640 he was arrested, with a number 
of his hearers, for preaching at a house in 
Breconshire. Afterpassing anight in custody 
Powell and his friends were examined, and 
dismissed with a warning. He was again 
arrested for field preaching in Radnorshire, 
and committ ed to the assizes by Hugh Lloyd, 
the high sheriff, his kinsman. On trial he 
was acquitted, and invited to dine with the 
judges, when one of them complimented him 
on his grace after meat as ‘ the best ha had 
ever heard.’ On the outbreak of the civil 
war he left Wales for London (August 1042). 

For a couple of years he preached in and 
about London, and for two years more at 
Dartford, Kent, where he stayed through a 
visitation of tho plague, preaching three times 
a week. When parliament had become master 
of Wales by the surrender of Raglan Castle 
in August 1846, Powell was invited to resume 
his evangelistic work in the principality. He 
applied to the Westminster assembly for a 
testimonial. Stephen Marshall [q. v.] ob- 
jected that he was not ordained. He was 
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willing to be examined, but scrupled atpresby- 
terian ordination. On 11 Sept. 1640 lie ob- 
tained a certificate of character and gifts, 
signed by Charles Heile [q. v.], prolocutor 
of the assembly, and seventeen divines, in- 
cludingMarshall, Joseph. Caryl[q.v.], Christo- 
pher Love [q, v.], Philip Nye £q. v.], and Peter 
Sterry. His position at this time was that 
of an independent ; the difficulty about ordi- 
nation was met by considering him as not 
fixed to a particular church, hut a mini- 
ster at large. When on a preaching mission 
to the forces acting against Anglesea (still 
held for the crown), he received a bvulet- 
wound ; in the midst of the fray he fancied 
himself addressed by a voice from heaven, ‘ I 
have chosen thee to preach the gospel.’ In 
addition to his itinerant labours, which took 
him into nearly every parish in Wales, he was 
the means of erecting some twenty ' gathered 
churches,’ and creating a band of missionary 
preachers. Hence he got the nickname 1 me- 
tropolitan of the itinerants.’ He was him- 
self ‘pastor’ of the church at Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, and ordained as such. Par- 
liament voted him 100/. & year, of which he 
received some 60/. a year for about eight 
years; he denies that he derived any other 
income from his Welsh work. He certainly 
refused in 1647 the sinecure rectory of Pen- 
strowed, Montgomeryshire, on the ground of 
his objection to tithe (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1656, p. 140). In 1649 he built him - 
self a house at Goitre in the parish of Kerry, 
Montgomeryshire ; this estate was probably 
derived from his wife. He had purchased 
church lands, yielding 70/. a year, which at 
the Eeatoration he lost. 

Towards the end of 1649 he visited London, 
to obtain fresh powers for his Welsh mission. 
He preached on 10 Dec. 1649 before the lord 
mayor (Thomas Foot), and on 28 Feb. 1650 
before parliament. Between these dates he 
held a discussion (31Dec.)with John Good- 
win [q. v-1 on universal redemption. On 
22 Feb. 16o0 an act was passed appointing a 
commission ‘for the better propagation and 
preaching of the gospel in Woles, and redress 
of some grievances.’ Powell was one of 
twenty-five ministers by whose approbation 
and recommendation the commissioners were 
to proceed ; the commission was to last for 
three years from 26 March 1660. At the 
bead of the commission and the director of 
its policy was Thomas Harrison (1606-1660) 
I- v.l ; but no one was more active than 
'owell in the business of displacing clergy 
>r alleged incompetence, and substituting 
ritan preachers, often unordained. Walker, 
o_ analyses the proceedings of the com- 
sion at great length (relying, however, 


on Griffith, without noticing Powell’s tracts 
In reply), thinks it proof of the sufficiency of 
the sequestered clergy that they were gra- 
duates. Baxter, who regarded Powell as ‘ an 
honest injudicious zealot,’ was yet of opinion 
that the clergy whom he displaced were ‘ all 
weak, and had enough for the most part.’ 
Towards the end of 1661 Powell (and Cra- 
dock also) was commanding a troop of horse 
under Harrison in the north (tb. 29 Nov. 
1651). On 11 June 1652 Powell issued a 
challenge to discuss with any minister in 
Wales the two points of ordination and sepa- 
ration. The challenge was accepted on 
18 June by George Griffith [q. v.l in a Latin 
letter, to which Powell returned (19 Jnne) 
an answer in very halting latinity. The dis- 
cussion come off on 28 July. Each published 
his own account of it, and claimed the victory. 
It seems agreed that Powell showed no fami- 
liarity with the academic mode of disputation. 

On the expiry of the commission he re- 
turned to London. As a republican he 
strenuously opposed the recognition of Crom- 
well OB lord protector, and on the very day 
when the lord protector was proclaimed 
(Monday, 19 Dec. 1663), preaching in the 
evening at Blackfriurs (ib. xliv. 305), he de- 
nounced the proceeding. He was taken 

{ 21 Dec.), with Christopher Feake (q. v.l 
lefore the council of state at Whitehall, 
(where he preached to the people while wait- 
ing in the anteroom), and detained in custody 
for Borne days. Being released (24 Dec.), he 
preached in a similar strain in the afternoon 
of Christmas day at Christ Church, New- 
gate, and an order for Ms arrest was issued 
on 10 Jan. Beturaing to Wales, he drew 
up (1666) a ‘testimony’ (printed in Thtoiob, 
iv. 380) against the usurpation, wMch was 
signed by three hundred persons. For this 
he was apprehended at Aberbeohan, Mont- 
gomeryshire, and brought before Major-gene- 
ral James Berry [q. v.l at Worcester. Berry’s 
letter to Cromwell (21 Nov. 1666; THin&toB, 
iv. 228) shows that he did not think Powell’s 
‘testimony’ meant more than the relieving 
of bis conscience. Powell had preached 
four times at Worcester ‘very honestly and 
soberly,’ had dined with Berry, and been dis- 
missed under promise to appear when sent for. 

The recognition of Cromwell's new position 
made a division among the Welsh indepen- 
dents. Cradock drew up a counter-address, 
which was signed by 768 persons, and pre- 
sented to Cromwell, TMs may account in 
part for Powell’s somewhat sudden transition 
to the baptist section of the independents. 
By 24 Feb. 1654 be was reported os preach- 
ing against the baptism of infan ts, yet in the 
same year he emphasised Ms differences with 
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tie ‘rebaptised people,’ led in Wales by Jolrn 
Myles [q. v.] On 1 Jan, 1856 Thurloe writes 
of him us ‘ lately rebaptised, and sev eral other 
of his party'’ The presumption is that he 
«s baptised by Henry J essey [q. v.] ; he cer- 
tainly adopted Jesseys view 01 baptism, not 
makmgit, -witli Myles, a term of communion. 
At baptism he used imposition of hands; he 
practised the ceremony of anointing, for the 
reiteration of the sick, Toulmin errs in sup- 
poaing him to hare become a seventh-day 
baptist. The change in his views made no 
diminution of his popularity; his open-air 
preachings were largely attended ; the alarm 
of the authorities waa excited by the con- 
turrence of persons disaffected to Cromwell's 
government, but the suspicion that Powell 
mmedto be aleaderofinsurgentswas ground- 
less. His republicanism was of the theo- 
cratic type, and in this sense he was a fifth- 
monarchy man; but he took no part in the 
struggles of practical politics. 

Wood reports that in 1867 PoweE was at 
Olfoid, preaching on Wednesday, 16 July, 
in All Saints’ Church, and denouncing Henry 
Hickman [q . v.l for admitting that the church 
of Borne mightbe a true church. This agrees 
iritk his biographer's remark that ha reckoned 

E ry the ‘ common public enemy of man- 
but it hardly consists with Wood's 
statement, on the authority of M. LI. (i.e. 
Martin Lluelyn [q. v.]), that Powell 1 was 
wont to say that there were hut two sorts of 
people that had religion, viz. the gathered 
qhnrcheB and the Rom. oatholicks.’ 

PoweE ie Bald to have been the first non- 
conformist who got into trouble at the Re- 
storation. There waa nothing against him 
but his preaching; and his preaching, in 
addition to its irregularity, gave offence by 
its theocratic tone, which was interpreted as 
tending to sedition. As early as 28 AprE 
lflflO ha was arrested at Goitre by a company 
of soldiers. It ie said that he was warned 
of his arrest by a dream, and refused to take 
measures for Ids escape. He was token to 
Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, and thence to 
Shrewsbury; after nine weeks' imprisonment 
he wasUberated by an order of the king in 
council Twenty-four days later he was 
again arrested on the warrant of Sir Matthew 
Price, high sheriff of Montgomeryshire, for 
refusing to abstain from preaching, When 
brought up at the assizes he objected to the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, on the 
ground that these oaths were meant for 
papists, Hence he was sent back to prison, 
and shortly afterwards summoned before the 
privy council. lie was not actually brought 
before the oounoil, but committed to the 
Ploet, where he lay for nearly two years in 


rigid confinement, under offensive conditions 
which impaired his health. On 30 Sept. 1062 
| he was removed, with Colonel Nath amel Rich, 
to Southsea Castle, near Portsmouth, Here 
he was confined for fiv e years. After the Ml 
of Clarendon (SO Aug. 1667) he sued for a 
writ of habeas corpus, andobtainedhiB release 
by an order in council (November 1667). 
Nine months later he stortedfrom Bristol on 
a preaching tour in Wales, and was arrested 
at Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire, andoon- 
veyed to Cardiff. On 17 Oot. 1608 he was 
examined at Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, on 
a charge of irregular preaching, and com- 
mitted (SO Oct.) to prison. Ha refused to 
take the oaths of aEegiance and supremacy, 
and objected also to the ceremony of swear- 
ing on the Bible. Under a writ of habeas 
corpus he was sent to London on 16 Oct., 
and appeared at the common pleas on 22- 
23 Oot. Though the legality of the pro- 
ceedings against him was not sustained, he 
woe committed to ‘ Koroone House, lien 
the Fleet prison, Lambeth,’ where he ended 
his days. His confinement does not seem to 
have been strict ; he was allowed to preach 
in the prison, ‘ many being admitted to hear 
him,' and he appears to have been let out 
occasionally on parofo. He died on 27 Oct. 
1670, and he was buried in BunhiE Fields, 
where a monument (not now extant) was 
erected to his memory, bearing an epitaph 
written by Edward Bagshaw the younger 

S . v,] His constitution was strong, ‘ a body 
steel,' according to his biographer. No 
ortrait of him is known; on ‘elogy’ by 
. M. (John Myles?) speaks of his ‘stature 
mean, 1 and says he ' died childless.’ He was 
twice married. His first wife was the widow 
of Paul Quarrel of Presteign, Radnorshire. 
According to Griffith, she had been a ‘walk- 
ing pedlar 1 of 'hot-waters.' His second wife, 
Katherine (baptised 20 Oct. 1888), youngest 
child of Colonel GEbert Gerard of urewood, 
Cheshire, governor of Chester Castle; she 
survived mm, and married John Evans, by 
whom she became the mother of J ohn Evans, 
D.D. [q, v.] ; she was Eving in 1706, Thomas 
Hardcastle [q. v.] married her sister Anne. 

Though not a man of learning, PoweE, 
according to his biographer, was 1 weE read 
in history and geography, a good natural phi- 
losopher, and skilled in physio.’ Some of 
these acquirements belong to the last ten 
years of his life, when he ‘ turned his prison 
into an academy.’ He wrote Ettle, but bis 
style is forcible and earnest, and very tem- 
perate in manner. His forte was preaching, 

‘ I would not,' he says, * neglect, for the print- 
ing of a thousand books, the preaching of 
one sermon.' His services wore sometimes 
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rolonged to seven hours’ length, He pro- 
ablv did not sanction conjoint singing, but 
is said to here been ‘ excellent at extempore 
hymns.’ Noted lor the fearlessness of his 
reproofs, his habitual tone was tender rather 
than denunciatory, and his sermons were 
filled with vivid illustration drawn from 
familiar life. He was deficient in power of 
organisation, and (though himself a frequent 
visitor from house to house) he relied too 
much on preaching as a means of evangelisa- 
tion; but there can be no doubt that the effect 
of his work was in the direction of moral 
improvement and practical religion. His 
use of travelling preachers anticipated and 
probably suggested George Fox’s employment 
of the samo agency. He was a generous 
entertainer, especially of the poor, keeping 
open house for his friends, and telling them 
he had ‘ room for twelve in his beds, a hun- 
dred in his barns, and a thousand in his 
heart.’ A fifth of his income he devoted to 
charity. His seal bore a skeleton, seated on 
the tree of life, holding in the right hand a 
dart, in the left an hour-glass. 

He published : 1. ‘ The Scripture’s Concord; 
or a Catechisme,’ &c., 1640, 8vo ; 6th edit., 
1653, 8vo; 1673, 8vo (this was translated 
into Welsh, with title ‘ Cordiad yr Isgryth- 
ymn,’ 1G47, 8vo). 2. ‘ God the Father Glori- 
fied,’ &c., 1049, 4to; 2nd edit., 1060, 8vo. 
3. ‘ Truth’s Conflict with Error,’ &c., 1660, 
4to (contains the disputation with Goodwin, 
from theshorthandot John Weeks). 4. ‘Christ 
and Moses Excellency,’ &c., 1660, 8vo (the 
second half is a concordance of Scripture 
promises). 6. ‘ Three Hyrnnes.’ &c., 1050, 
8vo (one by Powell). 6. ' Christ Exulted,’ 
Ac., 1661, 8vo. 7. ‘Saving Faith . . . Three 
Dialogues,’ See., 1651, 8vo (in Welsh, same 
year, with title ‘ Canwyll Christ’). 8. ‘ The 
Challenge of an Itinerant Preacher,’ &c., 
1652, 4to. 9. ‘A Narrative of a Disputa- 
tion between Dr. Griffith and . . . Powell,’ 
&c., 1663, 4to. 10. ‘ Spirituall Experiences,’ 
&c. j 2nd edition, 1653, 12mo. II. ‘ Hymn 
sung in Christ Church, London,’ &c., 1654, 
4to. 12. ‘ A Word for God,’ &c., 1665, 8vo 
(in Welsh, same year, with title ‘ Gair tros 
Dduw ’). 13. ‘ A Small Curb to the Bishops' 
Career; or Imposed Liturgies Tried,’ &c,, 
1660, 4to. 14. ‘Common-Prayer-Book no 
Divine Service,’ &c., 1600, 4to ; enlarged, 
1881, 4to. 15. ‘ nail 'IBIS, or the Bird in 
the Cage, Chirping,’ &c., 1661, 8vo; 1662, 
Svo. 16. ‘The Sufferer’s Catechisme 1 (Wood). 
17. ‘ Brief Narrative concerning the Proceed- 
ings of the Commissioners in Wales,’ &c. 
(W oon), 18. ‘ Sinful and Sinless Swearing ’ 
(Wood). Posthumous were : 19. ‘ An Ac- 
count of , , . Conversion and Ministry,’ &c,, 


1071, Svo (with appended hymns and other 
pieces). 20. ‘ A New . . . Concordance of 
the Bible,’ &c., 1671, Svo; 1673, 8vo (finishtd 
by N. P. and J. F. [James Fitten ?], &c., com- 
mended to the reader by Bagshaw and Hud- 
castle, and in the second edition by John 
Owen, D.D. (1616-1683) [q. v.]) 21. A 

Description of the Threefold State . . , 
Nature, Grace, and Glory,’ &c., 1073, 8vo. 
22. ‘ The Golden Sayings,’ &c., 1675? bioad- 
sheet, edited by J. Conniers. 23. ‘Divina 
Love,’ &.C., 1682 (Rees). ‘ The Young liana 
Conflict with the Devil,’ 8vo, attributed to 
Powell by Wood, is more likely by Thomas 
To well (jtf. 1875) [see under Powell, Tho- 
mas, 1572 P-1685 ?]. 

Specimens of his extempore hymns are 
given in the ‘ Strena ’ and elsewhere ; somB 
have been translated into Welsh by D. Ri- 
chards; although they are rhapsodical and 
wont finish, they have an interesting bearing 
on the development of modern hymnody. 
The editions of the Welsh New Testament 
and Welsh BiblB, 1654, 8vo, were brought 
out by Powell and Gradock. 

[The Life and Death of Mr. Vavasor Powell, 
1671, is attributed by Bichard Baxter to Edw&id 
Bagshaw thB younger. Wood question b tbiB on 
no good ground; it includes Powell’B autobio- 
graphical account, and has been reprinted by the 
Religious Tract Society, and in Howell’s Hut. 
of the Old Baptibt Church at Olchon, 1887. A 
Griffith's throe pamphlets— Mercurius Camhro- 
■Britunnicus, 1652, Strena Vavasoriensis . . .A 
Hue and Cry aftor Mr. Vavasor Powoll, 1651, 
and A True and Perfect Relation, 1654— are 
criticised in Vavasoris Examen et Purgamen, 
1654, by Edward Allen, John Griffith (16227- 
1700) [q.v.], James Guarrell, and Charles Lloyd. 
A Winding-Sheet for Mr. Baxter’s Dead, 1685, 
contains an able estimate of Powell’s charaoter; 
Cal. of State Papers (Dora.), 1660, pp. 123 seq.; 
Wood’s Athens Oxon. (Bli&s), hi. 011 seq. ; Re- 
liquise Baxterianoo, 1606, iii. 72 ; Walker's Suffer- 
ings of the Clergy, 1714, i, 147 seq. ; Cal&my’s 
Church aud Dissenters compared as to Persecu- 
tion, 1719, pp, 46 seq.; Crosby’s Hist, of the 
Baptists, 1738, i, 217 seq., 873fieq.; ThurlooState 
Papers (Birch), 1742 ii. 08, 116 seq.; iii. 252; iv, 
228, 878, 380 ; Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 1770, 
ii. 507 seq.; Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, 
1803, iii. 517; Richard’s Welsh Nonconformist’s 
Memorial, 1820, pp. 141 seq. (an excellent ac- 
count) ; Neal’s Hist, of Puritans (Toulmin), 1822, 
iv. 108 seq., 411 seq., v. 128 soq. ; Life, by T, 
Jackson, 1887 ; Records of Broadmend, Bristol 
(Hanserd Knollys Soe.), 1847, pp. 108 seq., 115 
seq., 516 ; Ormerod’s Cheshire (Helsby), 1882, ii, 
182; Rees's Hist. Prot. Nonconf. in Wales, 1883, 
pp. 85 seq,, 97 seq., 146 seq., 511 seq.; Jeremy's 
Presbyt. Bund, 1885, p. 110; Palmer's Nonconf. 
of Wrexham (1889), pp. 28, 65; R. H Williams’s 
Montgomeryshire Worthies, 1894.] A. Cr. 
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POWELL, WILLIAM (1785-1769), 
actor, was born in 1735 in Hereford, and 
educated at tlie grammar school of that city 
and at Christ's Hospital, London. Sir Ro- 
bert Ladbrooke, a distiller, then president 
of the latter institution, took him as appren- 
tice into his counting-house, and formed, 
sare Walpole, so high an estimate of his 
abilities as to hare contemplated making 
bim a partner. Ladbrooke strove vainly, 
however, to keep the youth from amateur 
theatricals, going so far even as t o suppress one 
spouting club in Doctors’ Commons of which 
Powell had become a member. Once out of 
his indentures, Powell married, in 1759, a 
Miss Branston. For a while longer he re- 
mained in Ladbrooke's office. Charles Hol- 
land (1733-1769) [q.v.],however,introduced 
him to Garrick, wlio, wearying of the re buffs ho 
had sustained and anxious for foreign travel, 
sought an actOT able to fill his place during 
his absence. An absurd rumour was current 
at tho time that he was Garrick’s son. 
Having been carefully coached by Garrick, 
Powell made his first appearance on any stage 
at Drury Lane on 8 Oct. 1763 as Philaster 
in an alteration of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
play executed by Colman. Great interest 
was inspired by what was indeed an auda- 
cious dfebut. Powell had, however, ingra- 
tiated himself with Lacy and Colman, who 
were left in command. The latter carefully 
superintended his rehearsals, while Garrick 
from abroad sent him letters overflowing 
with sensible and practical advice. The ex- 
periment proved a brilliant success. The 
audience, in spite of the cynical depreciation 
of the actor by Foote, received Powell with 
raptures, standing up to shout at him. So 
remarkable a triumph bred much annoyance 
and jealousy, and for a while embroiled 
Powell with his friend Holland. Hopkins 
the prompter says in his diary ‘a greater 
reception was never shown to anybody.’ 
Powell’s salary, arranged by Garrick for 81 . 
a week, was at once raised to 81 ., and after a 
time to 121. Full of hope and energy, Powell 
shrank from no efforts, and played during 
his first season Jaffier, Posthumus, Lusig- 
nan, the king in the * Second Part of King 
Henry IV ; ’ Oastalio in the 1 Orphan,' Lord 
Townly, Alexander the Great, Publius Ho- 
ratius in the ‘ Roman Father,’ Othello, 
Etan in the ‘ Orphan of China,’ Sir Charles 
Raymond in the ‘Foundling,’ Dumont, Shore 
in ‘ Jane Shore,’ Leon, in ‘ Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife,’ Oroonoko, Henry VI 
in ‘Richard III,’ and Ghost in ‘Hamlet.’ 
He was not, of course, equally successful in 
all these characters. In some he ranted, and 
mothers he whined. In Leonatus, says Hop- 


kins, he stamped with his feet until he ap- 
peared like a madman ; in Alexander he was 
‘ very wild and took his voice too high ; ’ in 
Leon he was ‘ queer enough; ’ and in Lu- 
signan he ‘ spoke much too low, and cried too 
much.’ On the whole, Hopkins approved 
of him. Hopkins chronicles that Powell 
was warmly applauded, and states that the 
king sent Lord Huntington to thank him for 
the entertainment he supplied. Best proof 
of all, the receipts were up to the best Gar- 
rick days. In the season of 1764-5 Powell 
was seen as Lothario in the ‘ Fair Penitent,’ 
Orestes, King Lear, Herod in ‘ Mariamne/ 
and Leontes ; and played on 24 Jan. 1765 the 
first of his few original parts as Lord Frank- 
land in the ‘ Platonic Wife’ of Mrs. Griffiths 
The extent and duration of his popularity 
ended by making Garrick uneasy and jealous. 

Garrick accordingly reappeared in the 
season of 1766-8, and took from Powell a few 
characters, such as Lusignan, Lothario, and 
Leon. Powell added to las repertory Moneses 
in ‘Tamerlane,’ Alcanor in ‘Mahomet,’ King 
J ohn, and Antony in ‘ All for Love ; ’ played 
either Agamemnon or Achilles in ‘Heroic 
Love,’ and was on 20 Feb. 1766 the original 
Lovewell in the * Clandestine Marriage.’ 
The following season, his last at Drury Lane, 
saw Powell as Phocyus in the ‘ Siege of Da- 
mascus,’ Jasonin ‘ Medea,’ and some character, 
probably Don Pedro, in the ‘False Friend.’ 
Powell played also three original parts: King 
Edward in Dr. FranMin’s ‘ Earl of Warwick,’ 
18 Dec. 1766 ; Lord Falbridge in Dolmen's 
‘English Merchant,’ 21 Feb. 1767; and 
./Eneas in Reed's ‘ Dido.’ In 1767 Powell 
joined Harris, Rutherford, and Colman in 
purchasing Rich’s patents for Covent Gar- 
den . Powell was at this time bound for three 
years to Drury Lane under a penalty of 
1,000Z., which, as his share of the purchase- 
money was 16,000/., he could afford to pay. 
The price of his share was, however, bor- 
rowed from friends. On the opening night 
he spoke, 14 Sept. 1767, a rhymed pro- 
logue by Whitehead, and on the 16th played 
Jamer. His new characters wore Chorus in 
‘ King Henry V,’ Romeo, Sir William Dou- 
glas in the ‘ English Merchant,’ Hastings, 
Bciolto, George Barnwell, Oailv, Bajazet, 
Horatius in the ‘ Roman Father/ Don Felix 
in the ‘Wonder,’ Macbeth, and Hamlet; 
and he was on 29 Jan. 1768 the original 
Houeywood in the ‘ Good-natured Man.’ 
Powell lived at this time in a house adjoin- 
ing the theatre, and provided with a direct 
access. In the fierce quarrel which broke 
out during the season among the managers, 
leading to legal proceedings and a fierce 
polemic, Powell sided with George Colman 
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the elder [q. v.], whom he had been the means 

nf bringing into the association, against Harris 
and Rutherford. In his last season he played 
Ford in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ Al- 
wininthe ‘Countess of Salisbury Young 
Bevil in ‘ Conscious Lovers,’ and was, 3 Dec. 
1708, the original Cyrus in Hoole’s * Cyrus , 1 
and, IS .Tan. 1769, the original Courteney in 
Mr«. Lennox’s * Sister.* On the closing night 
of the seison, 26 May 17G9, he played Cyrus, 
being his last appearance in London. 

At an early date Powell had become an un- 
exampled favourite in Bristol, where, at the 
Jacob is Well Theatre, on 13 Aug. 176 f, ho 
took his fir=t benefit as Lear. On the erec- 
tion of the King Street Theatre, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid on SO Nov. 17 64, 
Powell became associated with two local 
men named Arthur and Clarke. The lease 
of the house was for seven years. On 30 May 
1766 it opened with the ‘Conscious Lover 3 ,’ 
aiven gratis, with Powell a 9 Young Bavil. 
The license not having been yet obtained, the 
entertainment was announced as a concert ; 
and thepiece named and the ‘Citizen in which 
James William Dodd [q. v.] took part, were 
given without charge. A prologue, written 
by Garrick, wasspoben by Powell. On 31 May 
1769 Powell made, in this edifice, as Joffier, 
his last appearance on the stage. The fol- 
lowing day he caught cold, playing cricket. 
His illness became severe, and King Street, 
in which, near the theatre, he lived, was 
barred by chains against carriages, by order 
of the magistrates. OnFriday, atthe request 
of his family and physician, the performances 
were suspended to avoid disturbing him, and 
onMonday, 3 July, at seven in the morning, 
he died. ‘ Richard IH’ was given that even- 
ing, andHolland, then manager, had to apolo- 
gise for the inability of the actors to pi oy their 
parts. The audience voluntarily dispensed 
with the closing farce. Powell was buried 
on the following Thursday in the cathedral 
church, Colman, Holland, and Clarke, with 
all the performers of the theatre, attending 
the funeral, which was conducted by the dean. 
An anthem was sung by the choir. On 14 July 
the ‘RomanFather *was performed in Bristol 
for the benefit of Powell’s family, most of the 
audience appearing in black. An address by 
Colman was spoken by Holland, who did not 
long survive. A monument in the north aisle 
of thecathedrol, erected by his widow, has an 
epitaph, also by Colman. Powell’s wife made 
a dfibut as Ophelia in Bristol in July 1766, 
but did not reach London. She married, in 
Septemberl771 , J obn Abraham Fisher [q. v,] 
Miss E. Powell appeared in Ireland, where 
she married H. P. w arren, an actor, and died 
as Mrs. Martindale in King Street, Covent 


Garden, in 1S21. Another daughter nm.ri-1 
Mr. "White, clerk of the House of Comnio.is 
and left daughters who were sharehold *r* j tt ' 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

Powell was a worthy man, an entertaining 
companion, and an actor of high mark. ![’. 
was above middle height, and, though round. 
| shouldered, well proportioned, anil with u n 
expressive countenance. His voice, which k > 
abused, was musical rather than powerful. 
It has "been said of him that he hurst upon 
the stage with everyperfoctionbutevperienci'. 
His acting, ns luxuriant a 3 a wilderness, haii 
a thousand beauties and a thousand fault*. 
In impassioned scenes tears came faster than 
words, choking frequently his utterance. 

A portrait of Powell, by Mortimer, as King 
John to the Hubert of Bensley and the ‘ Mes- 
senger’ of Smith, is in the Mathews collec- 
tion in the Garrick Club, in which is a second 
portrait by an unknown artist. There 13 an 
engraved portrait of him as Cyrus, and Smith 
mentions ( Catalogue Remount) other por- 
traits by both Lawrenson and Pyle. 

[Lives of Powell are givon in the Georgian Era, 
Rose’s Biogr. Diet., and in most dramatic com- 
pilations, while references to him are abundant 
in the biographies of actors of the last century. 
See more particularly Geneet’s Account of the 
English Stage ; Manager’s Notebook; Jenkins’s 
Memoirs of the Bristol Stago ; Davies's Life of 
Garrick and Dramatic Miscellanies ; Gilliland’s 
Dramatic Synopsis and Dramatic Mirror ; Garrick 
Correspondence; Murphy's Life of Garrick; Ber- 
nard’s Retrospections; Reed's Notitia Dramatica 
(MS.) ; Wilkinson’s Wandering Patentee ;Boailen‘s 
Life of Mrs. Jordan; O’Koeflfe’s Memoirs; Doran's 
Annals of the Stage, ed. Lowe ; Victor's History 
of the Theatres ; Clark Russell's Representative 
Actors; Thospian Dictionary.] J. K. 

POWELL, WILLIAM SAMUEL 
(1717-1776), divine, was bom at Colchester 
on 27 Sept. 1717, being the elder son of the 
Eev. Francis Powell, who married Susan, 
daughter of Samuel Reynolds (d. 1694), 
M.P. for Colchester, and widow of George 
Jolland. Her eldest brother manned Frances, 
daughter of Charles Pelham of Brockleshy, 
Lincolnshire, of the family of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and on the death, in 1760, of 
their son, Charles Reynolds of Peldon Hall, 
Essex, that estate, with other property in 
Little Bentley and Wix, in the same county, 
eame to Powell (Mokant, Essex, i. 419, 447, 
408). He was educated at Colchester gram- 
mar school, under the Rev. PalmeT Smythies, 
and admitted pensioner at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 4 July 1734, In No- 
vember 1736 he was elected a foundation 
scholar, and he held exhibitions from his 
college in November 1786, 1736, aud 1738. 
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His depress -were B.A. 1738-9, M. A. 1742, 
B D. 1749, and D.D. 1757 ; and on 25 March 
1740 lie was admitted as fellow of St. Jolm’a. 

In 1741 Powell became private tutor to 
diaries Townshend (second son of Viscount 
Townskend), afterwards chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. At the end of that year he was 
ordained deacon and prie’t , and was presented 
on 13 Jan. 1741-2 by Lord Townshond to the 
rectory of Oolkirk in Norfolk In 17 42 he re- 
turned to college life, and, after reading lec- 
tures for two years as assistant tutor, was 
promoted in 1744 to be principal tutor, and 
acted in 1745 as senior taxor of the university, 
While lie was at Cambridge his chief friends 
were Balguy and Hurd. Mason, who was then 
on undergraduate at St. John’s, refers in a 
contemporary poem to ‘ gentle Powell's placid 
mien.’ On 3 Nov. 1760 he become a senior 
fellow of bis college, and in 1761, when he had 
inherited the property of his cousin, he quitted 
Cambridge and took a house in London ; hut 
he did not resign his fellowship until 1763. 

"While at Cambridge Powell twice pro- 
voked a serious controversy. There wasprinte d 
in 1757, and reprinted in 1758, 1769, and 
1772, a sermon, entitled ‘ A Defence of the 
Subscriptions required in the Church of Eng- 
land,’ which he had preached before the 
university on Commencement Sunday. He 
contended that the articles were general and 
indeterminate, and ' left room for improve- 
ments in theology.’ These views were much 
criticised bypartisans on both sides, Powell’s 
chief avowed opponent being Archdeacon 
Blackburns, who published severe ‘ Remarks ’ 
upon the sermon m 1768 (cf. Headley, Life 
of Mrs. Jebb, p. 69). 

Powell’s second controversy was of a per- 
sonal character. The Lucasian professorship 
was vacant in 1760, and among the candi- 
dates were Edward Waring of Magdalene 
College and William Ludlam of St. John’s 
College. As some evidence of his qualifi- 
cations for the post, Waring distributed a 
portion of his ‘ Miscellanea Analytics,’ and 
to serve the interests of Ludlam, a member 
of his own body, Powell attacked it in ‘ Ob- 
servations on the First Chapter of a Book 
called “ Miscellanea Analytica ” ’ (anon.), 
1760. To a reply by Waring, Powell retorted 
in an anonymous ' Defence of the Observa- 
tions,’ which Waring answered in a ‘Letter.’ 

On 26 Jon. 1766 Powell was unani- 
mously elected master of his old foundation 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
spent the rest of his days ‘ in great splendour 
and magnificence.’ There were numerous 
competitors for the post, hut he was backed 
by the influence of the Duke of Newcastle 
(&BAT, Works , ed. Gosse, iii. 190). Hurd con- 


gratulated him on owing the election to his 
own merit (Kilyert, Life of Murd, p. 93). 
Powell had been admitted a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 16 Mareh in the previous 
year. In the following November he suc- 
ceeded to the vice -chancellorship of the 
university, and in December 1766 he was 
appointed by the crown to the archdeaconry 
of Colchester. In 1768 he claimed the col- 
lege rectory of Freshwater in the Isle of 
Wight, worth 6001. per annum, which was in 
the option of the master, and resigned the 
benefice of Oollrirk. The fellows disliked 
this act, hut their indignation was somewhat 
mitigated by Powell's gift of 6001. to the so- 
ciety, when it was intended to rebuild the 
first court and to lay out the gardens under 
the care of ‘ Capability ’ Brown. Through the 
watchfulness with which he guarded the 
corporate revenues and the strictness of his 
discipline the college secured the leading 
position in the university. In its first year he 
established college examinations, drawing up 
the papers himself (cf. Wordsworth, Sanoles 
Academics, pp. 354-6), and attendingthe exa- 
minations in person. But he opposed with 
vigour the proposition of Dr. Jebb that annual 
examinations of the whole university for all 
students in general subjects should be esta- 
blished. An anonymous pamphlet, 1 An Ob- 
servation on the Design of establishing 
Annual Examinations at Cambridge/ 1774, 
is ascribed to him, and it provoked from Mrs. 
Jebb ‘A Letter to the Author.’ He helped 
several undergraduates with the means of 
completing their course, and, at his own ex- 
pense, he bestowed prizes; but he did not 
allow any student, whatever his year might 
be, to pass without examination in one of the 
gospels or the Acts of the Apostles. He him- 
self attended chapel without a break through 
the whole year, at six o'clock in the morning. 
His manners, however, were ‘rigid and un- 
bending.’ 

About 1770 Powell had a stroke of apo- 
plexy, and he died in his chair, from a fit of 
the palsy, on 19 Jan. 1776. He was buried 
in the college chapel on 26 Jan., the anniver- 
sary of his election as master, and oyer his 
vault was placed a flat blue stone, with an 
epitaph by Balguy. He was unmarried, and 
left his properly to his niece, Miss Jolland, 
who lived with him, For his sister, Susanna 
Powell, with whom he could not agree, an 
annuity of 150?. was provided. She became 
matron of the Chelsea Hospital, and died at 
Colchester in August 1798, He bequeathed 
1,000?. to Dr. Balguy, and the same sum for 
equal division between six fellows and four 
members of his college. His books were left 
to four of the fellows. 
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Besides flip works mentioned above, Powell 
wrote: 1. ‘The Heads of a Course of Lectures 
on Experimental Philosophy’ (anon.), 1746 
and 1753. 2. ‘Discourses on Various Sub- 
jects,’ 1776; edited by Dr.Balguy, who sup- 
plied nn outline of his life. They wore 
reprinted, with the discourses of the Rev. 
James Fawcett, B.D., by T. S. Hughes in 
1S33, and an interesting account of Powell’s 
career was prefixed. The discourses were 
said by BishopWatson toliave been ‘written 
with great acuteness and knowledge.’ Two 
letters by PowelL are in Nichols's ‘ Illustra- 
tions of Literature,' iii. 512-15, one in Ni- 
chols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes, ’iii.232 (cf.Nmv- 
conn, Memoir of Godfrey Goodman , App. L.) 

[Gent. M.ig. 1775 p. 47, 1785 pt. i. pp. 290, 
339; Baker’s St. John’s Coll. (eil. Mayor), i. 
305, 307, 323, 329-30, ii. 1012-78; Halkettand 
Laing's Pseud. Lit. iii. 1767, 1778; Lifs by 
B.ilguy, 1780 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 344, iii. 610, 
0 13, 693 ; Carthcw’s Launditch Hundred, iii. 
74; Blaekbnrne’s Works, v. 512-31; Nichols's 
Lit. Anced.i. 506-84, ii. 293, iii. 231-2, iv. 308, 
viii. 604, ir. 487 ; Wordsworth’s Soeial Life at 
Universities, pp. 335-43; Wordsworth's Schoke 
Academic*, pp. 362-4.] W. P. C. 

POWER, HENRY, M.D. (1828-1668), 
physician and naturalist, bom in 1623, was 
matriculated at Cambridge, as a pensioner of 
Christ’s College, 16 Dec. 1641, and graduated 
B.A. in 1044. He became a regular corre- 
spondent of Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682) 
fq. v.jtm scientific subjects, and writing to 
him lrom Halifax, 13 June 1646, he says : 
‘ My yeeTS in the University are shott up to 
a midle bachelaur-shippe, which height of a 
graduate I am sure ought to speake him 
mdefective in any part of philosophy ’ (Sloane 
MS. 3418, f. 94). He graduated M.A. in 
1648, and M.D. in 1655. It appears that he 
practised his profession at Halifax for some 
time, hut he eventually removed to New 
Hall, near EUnnd. Power was elected and 
admitted a fellow of the Royal Society 
1 July 1663, he and Sir Justinian Isham 
being the first elected members of that 
body (Thomson, Mist, of the Moyal Soo. 
append, iv. p. xxiii). He died at New Hall on 
2S Dee. 1668, and lies buried in the church 
of All Saints, Wakefield, where there is a 
brass plate to his memory, with a Latin in- 
scription, on the floor in the middle chancel 
(Sisson, Church of Wakefield, p. 41). 

His only published work is: ‘Experi- 
mental Philosophy, in three Books : contain- 
ing New Experiments, Microsopical, Mer- 
curial, Magnetical. With some Deductions, 
and Probable Hypotheses, raised from them, 
in Avouclunent and Illustration of the now 
famous Atomical Hypothesis,’ London, 1664, 


Ito (actually published in 1CC3). The pre- 
face is dated ‘ from New Hall, near Ilalli- 
fax, 1 Aug. 1661.’ A copy, with the author's 
manuscript corrections and additions, is i n 
the British Museum (Sloane MS. 1318). 

He left the following works in manu- 
script : ‘ Experiments recommended to him 
by the Royal Society, ’ Sloane MS. 1326, art. 
10 ; ‘A Course of Chymistry/ Sloane llfcs! 
490, art. 2 ; * Ohyrnia Practica, 1069,’ Sloane 
MS. 1380, art. 17 ; ‘ Copies of several 
Letters to and from him mostly on Chemi- 
cal Subjects, and some Anatomical Observa- 
tions,’ Sloane MS. 1320, art. 2 ; ‘ A Physico- 
anatomical Histow,’ Sloane MS. 1380, art. 
12 ; Memorandum Books, 7 vols., Sloane MSS] 
1351, 1353-8; ‘Epitome, eeu chronica" 
rerum ab orbe condito geatarum/ Sloane 
MS. 1326, art. 1 ; ‘ Experiments and subtel- 
ties, 1 Sloane MS. 1334, p. 8; ‘ Analogia inter 
alphabetnm Hebraicum et Musicnm, Sloane 
MS. 1326, art. 5 ; ‘The Motion of the Earth 
discovered by Spotts of the Sun,’ Sloane 
MS. 4022, art. 3 ; ‘ Experimenta Mercurialia,’ 
Sloane MSS. 1333 art. 3, and 1380 art. 20 ; 
‘Essay on the World’s Duration,’ Sloane 
MS. 2279, art. 3 ; ‘ Experiments with the 
Air-pump,’ Sloane MS. 1326, art. 11; ‘Mi- 
croscopical Observations, 1661,’ Sloane MSS. 
1880 art. 15, and 4022 art. 11 ; ‘ Magnetical 
Philosophy, 1059,’ Sloane MSS. 1380, art. 
18 ; ‘ Physico - mechanical Experiments,’ 
Sloane MS. 1380, art. 19 ; ‘Hydragyral Ex- 
periments, 1653/ Sloane MS. 1380, art. 21 ; 

1 Subterraneous Experiments, or Observa- 
tions mads in Coal Mines, October 1662,’ 
Sloane MS. 243, art. 66 ; ‘ Theatrum botnni- 
cum,’ Sloane MS. 1343, art. 4; ‘Poem in 
commendation of the Microscope,’ Sloane 
MS. 1880, art. 16 ; ‘ Some Objections 

against Astrology/ Sloane MS. 1326, art. 6. 

[Addit. MS. 6878, f. 83 ; Ayscough’s Cat. of 
MSS. pp. 576, 763, 654, 670, 678, 723, 834; 
Boyle's Works, 1744, v. 343 ; Gent’s Hist, of 
Itippon (Journey, pp. IS, 14); Sir T. Browne’s 
Works (Wilkin), iv. 525 ; Halliwall’a Scientifle 
Letters, p. 91 ; Lupton's Wakefield Worthies, 
pp. 149, 150; Wright’s Antiquities of Halifix, 
p. 171.] T. 0. 

POWER, JOSEPH (1708-1808), libra- 
rian of the university of Cambridge, son of 
a medical practitioner at Market Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, was born in 1798. He was 
admitted pensioner at Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, on 21 March 1817. He graduated 
B.A. in 1821, when he was tenth wrangler, 
and M.A. in 1824. Ho was elected fellow 
of his college in 1823 (19 Dec.), and served 
the office of dean; hut, as there was no 
vacancy in the tuition, he removed in 1829 
to Trinity nail, where he became fellow on 
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■21 Feb., one of the two tutors, and lecturer. 
In the same year he was proctor. In 1841 
ht. returned to his former college, and was 
re-elected fellow on 2 Jan. In 1845 he was 
a candidate for the office of librarian of the 
university, vacant by the resignation of the 
Ihv. J. Lodge. His opponent was the Rev. 
V. ,T. Smith, SI. A., fellow of Gonville and 
Cuius College, an extremely hard-working 
and industrious person. Power, on the 
other hand, though able, was known to he 
fund of literary ease. It was remarked, there- 
fore, that the senate had to choose between 
work without Power, and Power without 
work. Power beat his opponent by S12 votes 
to 240, He resigned the office on 18 Feb. 
lbl>4. In 1856 he was presented by Clare 
College to the vicarage of Litlington, Cam- 
bridgeshire, which be held till 1866, when 
the same patrons presented him to the rectory 
,f Birdbrook, Essex. He died there oh 
7 June 1868. 

Power kept up his study of mathematics, 
and continued to write upon them till late 
in life. He was also an accurate scholar, 
and a thorough master of both the theory 
L ad the practice of music. His geniality, 
love of hospitality, and wide interests made 
him a universal favourite. 

Ha contributed the following papers to 
the Transactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society: ‘A general Demonstration 
of the Principle of virtual Velocities,’ 1827 ; 
‘A Theory of Rasiduo-capillary Attraction/ 
1834; ‘Inquiry into the Causes which led 
to the fatal Accident on the Brighton Rail- 
way, 2 Oct. 1841/ 1841 ; ‘ On the Truth of a 
certain Hydrodynamical Theorem/ 1842 ; 
1 On the Theory of Reciprocal Action between 
the Solar Rays and the different Media by 
which they are reflected, refracted, and ab- 
sorbed/ 1864. To these may be added ‘ In- 
quiry into the Cause of Endosmose and 
Exosmose/ British Association Report, 1883. 

[Cambridge Qraduati and Calendar; Royal 
80 c. Cat. of Scientific Papers ; private informa- 
tion.] J. "W. C-K. 

POWER, LIONEL (yf. 1450 P), com- 
poser and writer on musical theory, is men- 
tioned among fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tury composers by John Hothby [q. v.], in 
his ‘Dialogua in Arte Musica/ a manu- 
script preserved in Florence, and quoted by 
Morelot and incorrectly by Coussemaker, 
who read ‘ Iconal ’ for ‘ Leonel.’ Among the 
curious manuscripts in the volume once be- 
longing to the monastery of the Holy Cross, 
Waltham, and now in the British Museum 
(Lansdowne MS. 763), is a tract on musical 
theory, entitled ‘ Lionel Power of the Cordis 

von. XVI. 


of Mustke.’ This work contains the rudi- 
ments of extempore descant, and thereby fur- 
nishes evidence of the existence of such a 
| practice in early times. It describes the laws 
■ of harmonical combination adapted to the 
state of music as far back as the reign of 
Henry IV [Hawkins, Uhtary of Music, 2nd 
' edit. i. 248, 255). Both Burney and Haw- 
kins give extracts from Power’s manuscript. 

Of manuscript music by Power there are i n 
the * Liceo Filarmonico ’ of Bologna, Codex 37 : 
j 1. ‘Salve Regina;’ 2. ‘Alma lledemptoris:' 
and 3. ‘ Are Regina,’ They are respectively 
signed ‘Leonell Polbero/ ‘Leonelle/ and 
‘ Leonel ’ ( Aminos). Several pieces by Leo- 
nell Anglicus are preserved in Codices 87 
and 90 of the cathedral chapter-books of 
Trent, and a ‘ Kyrie eleison ’ by Power appears 
on a flyleaf of a Sarum gradual in Brit. 
Museum Lansdowne MS. 462, fol. 152. 
Other music by him is in the Este Library 
in Modena. 

[Authorities cited; MS. Magliabeccliia, No. 
xix. 38 ; Haberl’s Bausteine fur Musikge- 
schichte, i. 89, 93 ; information from Mr, 
Davey.] L. M. JI 

POWER, Sin MANLEY (1773-1826), 
lieutenant-general, born in 1773, was son of 
Thomas Bolton Power, esq., of the Hill Court, 
near Ross, Herefordshire, by Ann, daughter 
of Captain Comey. His great-grandfather, 
John Power (d. 1712), had married Mercy, 
daughter of Thomas Manley of Erbistock, 
Denbighshire, Manley’s first commission as 
ensign in the 20th foot was dated 27 Aug. 
1783, when he was apparently between nine 
and ten years old. He was promoted to be 
lieutenant in 1789, and captain of an inde- 
pendent company in 1793. Transferred to 
the 20tli foot on 16 Jan. 1794, he was pro- 
moted major in that regiment in 1799 and 
lieutenant-colonel in 1801. 

Power saw much active service. After 
spending two years (1795-7) in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, he served with the expedition 
to Holland in 1799 ; afterwards went to Mi- 
norca in 1800, and, with his regiment, joined 
in Egypt, in 1801, the force commanded 
by Sir Ralph Ahercromby [q. v.] He was 
present at the siege and capitulation of the 
French troops at Alexandria. On 26 Oct. 

1802 he was placed on half-pay, but from 

1803 to 1805 acted as assistant adjutant- 
general at the Horse Guards. On 6 June 
1805 he was made lieutenant-colonel of the 
32nd foot, and became colonel in the army 
in 1810. He took part in the Peninsular 
war, serving with the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s army in Spain till 1813, when, he was 
promoted major-gpneral. He was then at- 
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taelied to the Portuguese array under Gene- 
ral Hereford, and commanded a Portuguese 
brigade at the battles of Salamanca, Yittoria, 
Xivelle, and Ortlies. For his services he re- 
ceived a cross and clasp, and was made 
knight-commander of the Portuguese order 
of the Tower and Sword. The honour of 
K.O.B. was conferred on him on 2 Jan, ISIS. 
He subsequently served on the staff in 
Canada, and held the office of lieutenant- 
governor of Malta. He died at Berne, 
Switzerland, on 7 July 18:28. 

Power married, first, in 1802, Sarah, 
daughter of J. Coulson, by -n horn he had a 
sou Manley (1803-1837) ;*the latter became 
a lieutenant-colonel commanding the 83tli 
regiment. He married, secondly, in 1818, 
Anne, daughter of Kingsmill Evans, colonel 
in the Grenadier guards, of Lydiart House, 
Monmouthshire. His eldest son by her, 
Kingsmill Manley Power (1819-1881), was 
captain in tile 9th and 16th Lancers, and 
served with distinction in the Gwalior and 
Sutlej campaign'. 

[Army Lists : Bnrte’s Landed Gentry ; Gent. 
Mag. 1826, ii. 182-3 ; Royal Military Calendar, 
iii. 312.) W. B-t. 

POWER, MARGUERITE, afterwards 
Coitntess or Blessixgtox (1789-1849). 
[See Biessixgtox.] 

POWER, Mtss MARGUERITE A. 
(1615 P-1887), was a daughter of Colonel 
Power, and niece of Marguerite, countess of 
Blessington [q. Y.] She spent much time 
with her aunt, and after the break up at 
Gore House in April 1849, Miss Power and 
her sister accompanied their aunt to Paris. 
Mi-s Power wrote a memoir of Lady Blessing- 
ton, which was prefixed to Lady Blessington's 
novel, * Co untry Quart era,' published in I860 ; 
it is reprinted in the ‘Journal of the Con- 
versations of Lord Byron with the Countess 
of Blessington,' 1893. 

From 1831 to 1857 Miss Power edited the 
‘ Keepsake.’ In I860 she published a poem, 

‘ Virginia's Hand,’ dedicated to John Forster. 
It is a story told in poor blank verse, and 
evidently written under the influence of Mrs. 
Browning’s 1 Aurora Leigh.’ Landor, how- 
ever, highly praised Miss Power's poetical 
efforts, especially a poem written by her in 
Heath’s ‘Book of Beauty.’ Her last pub- 
lication was an account of a winter’s resi- 
dence in Egypt, entitled ‘ Arabian Days and 
t Rays from the East,’ 1863. It 
d to Janet and Henry Ross, with 
\yed at Alexandria.’ Miss Power 
mg illness, in. July 1867. She 
dished woman, possessing con- 
al attractions and some sense 


of humour (cf. Halt,, Book of Memories 
pp. 404-5). 

I Her works, other than those already men- 
I tioned, are: 1. ‘Evelyn Forester: a Woman’s 
Story,’ 1856. 2. ‘The Foresters,’ 2 vok 

3. ‘ Letters of a Betrothed,’ 1858. 4. ‘ Nelly 
Carew,’ 1869, 2 vols. 6. * Sweethearts and 
I Wives,’ 1661, 3 vols., 2nd edit. She also 
contributed to the ‘ Irish Metropolitan Maga 
zine,’ ‘ Forget-me-not,’ and * Once a Week.’ 

[Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. p. 1167; 
Madden’s Countess of Blessington, if. 393; 
O’Dunoghue’s Poets of Ireland, p. 208 ; Gent, 
Mag. 1867, ii. 266.] E. L. 

POWER, RICHARD, first Earl or 
Tyrone (1630-1690), was the eldest son of 
J ohn, lord de la Power of CJurraghmore, co, 
Waterford (patent in Lodod), who died in 
1661, by bis wife Ruth Pypkoe. About the 
time of his eldest son’s birth, John, lord 
Power, became a lunatic, and this aiflic- 
tion seems to have been the means of pre- 
serving the great family estates. Richard’s 
mother died when he was about twelve yews 
old, and his grandmother, Mrs. Pyphoe, ob- 
tained protection for her daughter a children 
on the ground of their father’s lunacy, and 
consequent innocence of the rebellion of 
1641. The lords justices and council directed 
that no one should molest the Curraghmoie 
family, and when Cromwell came to Ire- 
land he issued an order on 20 Sept. 164P 
setting forth that Lord Power and his family 
were 1 taken into his special protection.’ None 
of the Powers were excepted from pardon in 
the Cromwellian Act of Settlement, but tiny 
were impoverished by the war, and in the 
spring ol 1854 they received a grant of 20. 
a week. They were threatened with trans- 
plantation to Connaught in that year, but 
were respited after inquiry; and Colonel 
Richard Lawrence [q. v.t certified on 15 Julj 
that ‘ my Lord Power liatli been in a dis- 
temper, disabling him to act at all, and that 
his son Mr. Richard Power hath ever de- 
meaned himself inoffensively that ever I 
heard, having killed tories and expressed 
much forwardness therein, and never acted 
anything against the authority that I heard 
of’ (copy at Gurteen). The family were 
classed as recusants, but there was no for- 
feiture. In 1656 Richard’s sister Catherine 
(d, 1660) was appointed his guardian. About 
three years later she married John Fitzgerald 
of Dromana, when she and Richard prayed 
that another guardian might be appointed. 

The Restoration brought prosperity to Cur- 
ragbmore, and Richard was M.P. for oo. 
"Waterford in the Irish parliament of 1660. 
He succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
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liis father next year, and Ills brother-in-law, 
James, Lord .Umesley, was elected to fill his 
seat in the House of Commons. The new 
Lord PoweT was made governor of the county 
and city of Waterford, and had also a com- 
pany of foot; but the pay was often in ar- 
rears and tradesman suffered (Hist. MSS, 
Cumm. 10th Rep. App. v. pp. 82, 98). In 
June 1066 it was falsely reported that Ed- 
mund Ludlow was going to attack Limerick 
B t the head of a French army. Ormonde took 
precautions, and Orrery, as lord president of 
JIunster, ordered Lord Power to have his 
militia in readiness. In 1C69 he had a grant 
of forfeited lands which belonged to various 
persons of the name of Power, He pur- 
chased other forfeited property at Dungar- 
van for 600 1. 

In May 1073 Power made a hold stroke to 
unite the Curraghmore and Dromana estates 
bv marrying his -ward and sister's daughter, 
Catherine Fitzgerald, to his eldest surviving 
eon John. Catherine was about twelve years 
old, and her cousin about seven, but Arch- 
bishop Sheldon allowed a marriage ceremony 
to be performed before him in Lambeth 
Chapel. In October Lord Power was created 
Earl af Tyrone and Yiscount Decies ; the 
last was the title formerly home by the Fitz- 
geralds, and was now given by courtesy to the 
child-bridegroom. In May 1675 Catherine 
appeared again before Sheldon, and, in the 
presence of a notary and other witnesses, 
solemnly repudiated the contract into which 
she had before been surprised. Doubtless in 
connection with this business Tyrone now 
left Ireland suddenly without the lord lieu- 
tenant’s license, which he was obliged to have 
as ‘a peer, a privy councillor, governor of 
the county and city of Waterford, and go- 
vernor of a foot company.’ Catherine Fitz- 
gerald continued to live for a time under 
charge of Tyrone’s father-in-law, Lord Angle- 
sey, hut on Easter eve 1677 she left his house, 
and was married the same day to Edward 
Yilliers, an officer of the blues, and eldest son 
of the third Viscount Grandison, Chancery 
proceedings followed, and Tyrone was forced 
to give up the title-deeds of the Dromana 
estate. 

In March 1678-9 information was laid 
before the lord lieutenant and council by an 
attorney, Herbert Bourke, to the effect that 
Tyrone was implicated in treasonable prac- 
tices. Bourke had been on friendly terms 
with Tyrone, but they had subsequently 
quarrelled, and Tyrone had sent him to 
prison for an old assault on a smith, Bourke 
was acquitted, and declared, with some ap- 
pearance of probability, that the charge was 
trumped up to punish him for revealing ihe 


earl’s treasonable talk. Bourke’s charges, 
i after enquiry, were remitted to the king’s 
j bench. Tyrone had to find bail, and wasex- 
i eluded from the castle and the council-board 
until tbe case could be beard. Tyrone was 
indicted for a treasonable conspiracy at tbe 
Waterfird assizes in August 1679, and again 
in Marjh 1080, John Keating [q. y.] presid- 
ing on both occasions. Both grand juries 
ignored the hills ; the whole story was ridi- 
culous, and of any plot there was no real 
evidence (ib. 11th Rep. App. ii. p. 219). 

Tyrone, who had not been discharged from 
bail, was brought to England before the 
end of 1680 ; his impeachment was decided 
on by tbe Ilouse of Commons, and he was 
locked up in the gatehouse. Unimportant 
evidence was given by Thomas Sampson, 
Tyrone’s late steward (ib.) On 3 Jan. 1681 
the earl petitioned the Ilouse of Lords, set- 
ting forth the loyalty of his family for nearly 
five hundred years, and his adherence to the 
protestant religion. He asked to havo all 
informations against him brought from Ire- 
land, and to be sent before a grand jury, and 
to be discharged of all civil actions (luring 
his imprisonment. Or he was willing, if 
allowed, to prosecute the conspirators against 
his life. Parliament was dissolved a fort- 
night later; the reaction then began, and 
1 the plot ’ was blown to the four winds. Three 
earls and the eldest son of another gave their 
bail at the beginning of LG81 for Tyrone’s 
appearance at the opening of the next session 
of parliament, and he was allowed to return 
to Ireland. He wrote to Dartmouth within 
a month of Charles IFs death to say that he 
was ready to wait on the new king, although 
‘his late prolix sufferings, owing to malicious 
contrivers against him, disahled him from 
appearing before his majesty suitable to the 
character he has the honour to hear ’ (ib, 

Tyrone's protestantism did not survive the 
accession of James II. He become a colonel 
of a regiment of foot, was made a privy 
councillor in May 1680, and in 1687 re- 
ceived a pension of 3007. He was lord lieu- 
tenant of the county and city of Waterford. 
On 12 Sept, 1680 the viceroy Clarendon 
wrote to Rochester: ‘Lord Tyrone came to 
mo yesterday morning, and has continued 
with me all the time of my being at Water- 
ford (three days) ; but not one other of the 
Roman catholic gentlemen have been with 
me, nor any of the merchants,’ According 
to King (xviii. 11), Tyrone reported that 
Waterford Cathedral was a place of strength, 
and therefore not fit to be trusted in the 
hands of protestants. He was one of the 
twenty-four aldermen elected for the city 
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■when James had suppressed the old cor- 
poration and granted a new charter. He 
sat as a peer in the Irish parliament held on 
7 Hay 1689, after the abdication, the chief 
business being to attaint most of the protes- 
tant landowners. Tyrone's regiment was 
one of seven which formed the garrison 
of Cork when Marlborough attacked it in 
September 1690. He and Colonel Rycaut 
negotiated the capitulation, which averted an 
assault. The garrison of about four thousand 
men became prisoners on 28 Sept. Having 
evidently levied war against William and 
Mary, he was charged with treason, and 
lodged in the Tower by order of the privy 
council dated9 Oct. There he died on the l4th, 
and on S Xov. he was buried in the ancient 
parish church of Farnborougli, Hampshire, 
the resting-place of his father-in-law Angle- 
sey. Both vault and register are still to ba 
seen, the words ‘ in woollen ’ being omitted 
in the entry of Tyrone’s burial. He under- 
went outlawry iu Ireland, but this was re- 
versed in bis son's time. There is a picture 
of a man in armour at Curraghmore which 
is supposed to he a portrait of this earl. 

Tyrone married in 16-54 Dorothy Annes- 
ley, eldest daughter of Arthur, first earl of 
Anglesey [cp v!} He was succeeded by his 
eldest surviving son, John, lord Decies, who 
died a bachelor in 1693 at the age of twenty- 
eight, after having gone through the form 
of marriage when he was seven. John is 
the hero of the Beresford ghost story on 
which Scott founded his fine ballad of the 
‘ Eve of St. John’ ( Ulster Journal of Archeo- 
logy, vii. 149). He was succeeded by his 
brother James, who left one daughter, Lady 
Catherine. She became the wife of Sir 
Marcus Beresford, and from this marriage 
the Marquis of Waterford is descended. 

[Lodge’s Irish Peerage, ed. Arelid.ill ; Jacobite 
Narrative known to Macaulay as Light to the 
Blind, ed. Gilbert; Carte's Life of Ormonde; 
Archbibhop King’s State of the Protestants under 
James II; Smith's Cork; Arthur, Earl of Essex's 
Letters, 1770; Macaulay’s Hist, of England, 
chap, xvi; D’Alton’s Irish Army List of James H, 
vol. ii. ; Kennett’s Hist, of England, vol. iii. ; 
Irish Commons' Journal, 1660; authorities cited 
in text. See also the article on Archbishop 
Ohivsa. Piunxbt. Count De la Poer of 
Gurteen-le-Poer, co. Waterford, who claims the 
barony of Le Poer, created in 27 Hen. VHI, has 
kindly given access to his manuscript collections 
concerning the Power or De la Poer family.] 

B. B-i. 

POWER, TYRONE (1797-1841), Irish 
comedian, whose full name was William 
Grattan Tyrone Power, was born near Kil- 
macthomas, co. Waterford, on 2 Nov. 1797, 


His father was a member of a well-to-do 
Waterford family, and died in America be- 
fore Tyrone was a year old. Hh mother 
Marie, daughter of a Colonel Maxwell, who 
fell in the American war of independence, 
settled, on her husband’s death, in Cardifl’ 
where she had a distant relative named Bird, 
a printer and bookseller. On the voyage 
from Dublin she and her son were wrecked 
off the Welsh coast, and narrowly escaped 
drowning. Power may have served an ap- 

? renticeship to Bird's printing business m 
'ardiff. Bird was printer to the local theatre, 
and seems to have introduced Power to the 
company of strolling players which, to the 
great grief of his mother, he joined in his 
fourteenth year. He was handsome and well 
made, and creditably filled the rflle of 1 a 
walking gentleman.’ In 1816 he visited 
Newport, Isle of Wight, and became en- 
gaged to Miss Gilbert, whom be married 
Si 1817, at the age of nineteen, his wife 
being a year younger. After appearing in 
various minor characters he undertook, in 
1818, at Margate, the part of a comic Irish- 
man, Looney Mactwoler, in the 1 Review.' 
His first attempt in the part, in which he 
was destined to make a great reputation, was 
a complete failure. Want of success as an 
actor Ted him at the end of the year, when hie 
wife succeeded to a small fortune, to quit the 
stage. He spent twelve months ineffectively 
in South Airica, hut returned to England 
and the stage in 1821. lie obtained small 
engagements in the London theatres, and in 
1824 made a second and somewhat success- 
ful attempt in Irish farce as Larry Hoola- 
gan, a drunken scheming servant, in tke'Irish 
Valet. In 1826, while filling small roles 
at Covant Garden, his opportunity came. 
Charles Connor [q. v.], the leading Irish 
comedian on the London stage, died suddenly 
of apoplexy in St. James’s Park on 7 Oct. 
1826. At the time he was fulfilling an en- 
gagement at Covent Garden. Power was 
alloted Connor’s parts as Serjeant Milligan in 
‘ Returned Balled,’ and O’Shaughnessy in the 
4 One Hundred Pound Note.’ Ills success 
was immediate. Henceforth he confined 
himself to the delineation of Irish character, 
in which he is said by contemporary critics 
to have been superior to Connor, and at least 
tbe equal of John Henry Johnstone [a. v.] 
He appeared at the Haymarliet, Adelphi. 
and Covent Garden theatres in London, ful- 
filling long engagements at 1001. and 1201 
a week, and he paid annual viflits to tho 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, where he was always 
received with boundless enthusiasm. Be- 
tween 1833 and 1885 he made a tour in 
America, appearing in the principal towns 
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and cities, and repeated the visit m 1837 and 
1833. 

Power ’3 last appearance on the London 
stage was at the Haymarket on Saturday 
evening, 1 Aug. 1840, when he filled the 
roles of Captain O'Cutter in the ‘Jealous 
Wife;’ Sir Patrick O’Plenipo,A.D,0.,mthe 
< Irish Ambassador ; ’ and Tim More (a tra- 
velling tailor) in the ‘ Irish Lion.’ He was 
announced to open the Haymarket sea- 
son on Easter Monday, 13 April 1841, in his 
ownfarce, * Born to Good Luck, or the Irish- 
man’s Fortune.’ 

Meanwhile he paid a fourth visit to 
America, in 1840, in order to look after some 
property he had purchased in Texas, and 
3,000/. he had invested in the United States 
Bank, which had stopped payment. On 
11 March 1841 he left New York on the re- 
turn voyage in the President, the largest 
steamer then afloat. There were 123 persons 
on board. The steamer was accompanied 
by the packet ship Orpheus, also bound for 
Liverpool. On tbe night of 12 March a 
tempest arose and raged during the whole of 
Saturday the 13th. Before the break of 
dawn on Sunday the 14th the President dis- 
appeared, and no vestige of her was after- 
wards recovered. Power was forty-four 
years old at the date of the disaster. He 
left a widow and four sons and three daugh- 
ters. His eldest son, Sir William Tyrone 
Power, K.C.B., some time agent-general for 
New Zealand and author of various hooks 
of travel, still survives. His second son, 
Maurice, went on the stage, and died sud- 
denly in 1849. 

Tyrone Power was about five feet eight 
inches in height ; his form was light and agile, 
with a very animated and expressive face, 
light complexion, blue eyes, and brown hair, 
He was best, in representations of blundering, 
ood-natured, and eccentric Irish characters ; 
ut his exuberant, rollicking humour, and. 
his inexhaustible good spirits he infused into 
every comedy and farce, however indifferent, 
in which ha acted. 

On his return to London, after his first 
tour in America in 1880, he published 1 Im- 
pressions of America,’ in two volumes. He 
had previously published three romances — 
‘ The Lost Heir ’ (1830), 1 The Gipsy of the 
Ahrnzzo’ (1831), and ‘The King’s Secret’ 
(1831). He also wrote the Irish forces, ‘ Bom 
to Good Luck, or the Irishman’s Fortune ; ’ 
‘ How to pay the Kent ; ’ * O’Flannigan and 
the Fairies;’ ‘Paddy Oarey, the Boy of 
Clogheen ; ’ the Irish drama ‘ St. Patrick’s 
Eve, or the Orders of the Day ; ’ anda comedy 
entitled ‘ Married Lovers,’ all of which he 
produced himself. 


[In Webb’s and other notices of Power he has 
been confused with a contemporary actor, Tho- 
mas Powell, who, bom at Swansea and there 
brought up as a compositor, achieved some suc- 
cess in bis lifetime m the delineation of Irish 
character, and assumed the name of Tyrone 
Power. The real facts of the genuine Tyrone 
Power’s Irish origin and early life were set out in 
a full biography of him by his friend J. W. Calcraft, 
manager of the Theatre Boyal, Dublin, in the 
Dublin University Magazine for 1862 (vol. xl.) 
See also B. N. Webster’s Acting National Drama, 
rol. ii. ; Thomas Marshall’s Lives of the most 
celebrated Actors and Actresses.] M. MacD. 

POWERSOOURT, Viscount (d, 1634). 
[See Wingfield, Sir Richard.] 

POWIS, titular Duxes of. [See Her- 
bert, Wutust, 1617-1690 ; Herbert, 
William, d. 1745.] 

POWIS, Marquises of. [See Herbert, 
William, first Marquis, 1617-1690 ; Her- 
bert, William, second Marquis, d. 1745.] 

POWIS, Becond Eahl of. [See Her- 
bert, Edward, 1785-1848.] 

POWIS, WILLIAM HENRY (1808- 
1836), wood-engraver, born in 1808, was re- 
garded. as one of the best wood-engravers in 
his day. Some cuts of great merit by him 
are in Martin and WestaU’s ‘Pictorial Illus- 
trations of the Bible,' published in 1833; in 
Scott’s Bible, edition of 1834 ; 1 The Solace 
of Song,’ and other works. A very promising 
career was cut short by his death in 1836, at 
the early age of twenty-eight. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Chat to and Jack- 
son’s Treatise on Wood Engraving (ed. 1861), 
p. 044.] L. C. 

POWLE. [See also Powell.] 

POWLE, GEORGE {fi. 1770), atcher 
and miniature-painter, was a pupil of Tho- 
mas W orlidgefq.v.], whose delicate and highly- 
finished mode of etching he imitated, work- 
ing entirely with the dry; point. Worlidge's 
series of plates from antique gems, issued in 
1788, was to a large extent the work of 
Powle. He at one time resided at Hereford 
and later at Worcester, where he was asso- 
ciated with V alentine Green, for whose en- 
gravings of Lady Pakington and Sir John 
Porrot he made the drawings. There he 
also came under the notice of John Berkeley 
of Spetchley, for whom he etched a portrait 
of Sir Robert Berkeley, the judge, and one 
of Berkeley himself in 1771. Berkeley, in 
his letters to Granger, speaks highly of 
Powle’s character and skill. I’owle’s other 
plates, which are not numerous, include por- 
traits of Thomas Belasyse, lord Fauconberg ; 
the Comtesse de Grammont, after Lely, and 
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* Old Parr; ’ two candle-light subjects, after 
Schalken j and a plate in Or, Hunter's ‘Ana- 
tomy of the Gravid Uterus.’ Two anony- 
mous plates in Nasli’o ‘ History of Worcester- 
shire ’are evidently the work of Powle. He 
also seraped in mezzotint a portrait of Mrs. 
Worlidge, his master's third wife. Powle 
exhibited miniatures with the Free Society 
of Artists in 1764 and 1706, and with, the 
Incorporated Society in 1709 and 1770; but 
his works of this class are not identified. 
James Ross of Worcester engraved a set of 
views of Hereford from drawings by Powle. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves’!. Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880; Smith’s British Mezzo- 
tinto Portraits ; Granger Correspondence, ed. 
Malcolm, 1805 ] F. M. O'D. 

POWLE, HENRI (1C30-1692), master 
of the rolls and speaker of the Convention 
parliament, born at Bhotteshrook in 1630, 
was second son of Henry Powle of Shottes- 
breok, Berkshire, who was sheriff for Berk- 
shire in 1633, by his wife Katherine, daugh- 
ter of Matthew Herbert of Monmouth. His 
brother, Bir Richard Powle, was M.P. for 
Berkshire in 1660-1, was knighted in 1661, 
and died in 16/8. 

Henry matriculated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 16 Dec. 1646. He was admitted to 
Lincoln’s Inn on 11 May 1647, and became a 
barrister in 1654 and bencher in 1659. He 
first entered public life on 3 Jan. 1670-1, 
when he was returned for Cirencester to the 
Pensioners’ parliament. At the time he held 
property at Williamstrop or Quenington in 
Gloucestershire, and was usually described 
as of the latter place. Powle first appeared 
in debate in February 1G73, when he at- 
tacked Lord-chancellor Shaftesbury’s prac- 
tice of issuing writs for by-elections during 
the recess without the speaker's warrant. 
As a result of the debate all the elections 
were declared void, 0 Feb. 1672-3 (Pari. 
Hist. iv. 510 ; Nohth, E.iamcn, p. 56). Sub- 
sequently he opposed the Declaration of In- 
dulgence. Qe was not anxious to extirpate 
papists, ‘but would not have them equal to 
us.' To protestant dissenters he was willing 
to grant a temporary indulgence, hut not to 
repeal all laws against them since Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. 

Powlesoon fully identified hhnself with the 
opponents of the court. He declined to 
support the king’s claim to the dispensing 
power. He promoted the passing of the Test 
Act in March. In the new session in Octo- 
ber Powle led the attack on the proposed 
marriage between the Duke of York and the 
Princess Mary of Modena, and the king at 
once directed a prorogation. Bat before the 


arrival of black rod to announce it Powle's 
motion for au address was carried with ‘f-w 
negatives’ ( Letters addressed to Sir Josiph 
Williamson, ii. 51). A week later another 
short session opened. _ Powle advised the 
withholding of supply till the grievances con- 
nected with papist favourites and a standing 
army were redressed, and he led the attack 
on the ‘ villainous councillors,’ assailing in 
particular Anglesey and Lauderdale (27 Oct. 
and 3 Nov. 1073, ib. ii. 69 ). Next year he 
specially denounced Buckingham, and had 
a large share in driving him from office. In 
May 1677 he vigorously urged the wisdom 
of a Dutch alliance. When the commons 
sent an address to the king dictating such 
an alliance on 4 Feb. 1677-8, Charles indig- 
nantly summoned them to the banqueting- 
room* at Whitehall. After their return to 
the house Powle stood up, but Sir Edward 
Seymour [q. v.], the speaker, informed him 
that the house was adjourned by the king's 
pleasure. Powle insisted, and the speaker 
sprang out of the chair and, after a struggle, 
got away (Townsend, Hist, of the Hoiw 
of Commons, i. 33). On their re-assembling 
five days later Powle declared that the 
whole liberty of the house was threatened by 
the speaker's conduct. In May 1678, when 
Charles sent a message to the house to hasten 
supply, Powle once more insisted on the 
prior consideration of grievances. Powle 
supported the impeachment of Danby, but 
in the agitation connected with the pre- 
tended discovery of the ‘ popish plot ’ he took 
no important part. 

He was returned for both Cirencester and 
East Grinstead, Sussex, in Charles’s second 
parliament, which met on 6 March 1678-9. 
lie elected to represent Cirencester. Sey- 
mour, the speaker chosen by the commons, 
was declined by the king. Powle denied 
that the king had such power of refusal, and 
moved au address ‘ that we desire time to 
think of it.’ During the discussion that fol- 
lowed, ‘ Seijeant Streek named Powle himself 
as speaker, but was not suffered to proceed, 
as it might mean a waiver of their rights.’ 
Fiually, Serjeant Gregory was elected. The 
newparliameatpursued the attack on Danby, 
‘ Lyttleton and Powle,’ says Burnet (ii. 82), 
‘ led the matters of the ifouse of Commons 
with the greatest dexterity and care.’ Mean- 
while, Barillon, the French ambassador, 
anxious to render Danby’s ruin complete, had 
entered into correspondence with Powle and 
other leaders of the opposition. Of Powle’s 
influence and abilities Barillon formed a high 
opinion. ‘He is a man (Barillon wrote) fit 
to fill one of the first posts in England, 
very eloquent and very able. Our first cor- 
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respondence came through Mr. [Ralph] Mon- 
tague’s means, but I have since kept it by 
own and very secretly.’ Powle, like Har- 
bord and Lyttle’ton, finally accepted a pen- 
sion from Barillon of five hundred guineas a 
rear (Dalbtmple, i. 381). 

' After Danby’s committal to the Tower 
and Charles’s acceptance of Sir William Tem- 
ple's abortive scheme of government by a 
new composite privy council of thirty mem- 
bers, Powle was, with four other commoners, 
admitted to that body on 21 April 1678. 
Four days later James, duke of York, wrote 
to Colonel George Legge, ‘ I am very glad 
to heare Mr Powel is like to be advanced, and 
truly I believe he will be firme to me, for I 
look on him as a man of honour.’ To the 
new parliament, which was called for Octo- 
ber 1679, Powle was returned for Cirencester. 
But parliament was prorogued from time to 
time without assembling, and Powle, acting 
on Shaftesbury’s advice, retired from the 
council on 17 April, after Charles had de- 
clared at a meeting of it his resolution to 
send for the Duke of York from Scotland 
(Christie, ii. 356). Parliament met nt 
length in October 1680. Powle at once 
arraigned the conduct of the chief justice, J 
Scroggs, who had just discharged the grand 
iury before they were able to consider Shaftes- 
bury's indictment of the Duke of York. In 
the renewed debates on the Exclusion Bill 
Powle did not go all lengths. f The king 
(he urged) has held you out a handle, and I 
Would not give him occasion to say that this 
house is running into a breach with him.' 
Yet in the proceedings of December 1680 
against Lord Stafford, he took a vehement 
part (Eveltn, Diary, ii. 168-9). 

Although returned for East Grinstead to 
Charles's Oxford parliament (20 March 1 080-1 
and 28 March 1681), Powle thenceforth took 
little share in politics till the revolution. 
The interval he is said to have spent in the 
practice of law. But he had other interests 
to occupy him. He was a member of the 
lloval Society, and was probably for part 
of the time abroad. At the revolution he at 
onee gained the confidence of William III. 
On 16 Dec. 1088 he and Sir Robert Howard 
held a long and private interview with the 
prince at Windsor ( Clarendon Corresp. ii. 
V28). When William called together at St. 
James’s a number of members of Charles II’s 
parliaments and common councilman, Powle 
attended at the head of 160 former members 
of the House of Commons. On their return 
to Westminster to consider the best method 
of calling a free parliament, he was chosen 
chairman. He bluntly asserted that 1 the 
wish of the prince is sufficient warrant for 


our assembling;’ and on the following morn- 
ing he read addresses to William, praying 
that he would assume the administration 
and call a convention. To the Convention 
parliament Powle was returned, with Sir' 
Christopher Wren, for the borough of New 
Windsor, and he nas immedialely voted to 
the oliair over the head of his old opponent, 
Sir Edward Seymour {22 Jan. 1688-9). 

Powle's speech on the opening of the 
convention exercised much influence on the 
subsequent debates. As speaker, he con- 
gratulated William and Mary on their coro- 
nation, 13 April 1689, and presented to 
William the Bill of Rights on 16 Dec. 1689. 
Powle was summoned, with seven other com- 
moners, to William’s first privy council, and, 
on the remodelling of the judicial bench, 
whenHoll was appointed justice of the king’s 
bench and Sir Robert Atkyns chief baron, 
Powle, on 13 March 1689-90, received the 
patent of master of the rolls (Foss, vii. 294). 
Ilia patent at first ran 1 durante beneplacito,’ 
but on the following 14 June a new one was 
substituted, bearing the phrate ‘ quamdiu se 
bene gesserit ’ (Luttreix, Relation, ii. 140). 

So long as the convention sat, William 
constantly relied on Powle’s advice. When 
he laid down Mb office at the dissolution of 
February 1090, he was allowed, even by his 
rival Seymour, to have kept order excellently 
well. Powle was returned for Cirencester 
for William’s first parliament, which met on 
20 March 1689-90, but was unseated on peti- 
tion. Powle thereupon devoted himself to 
his duties ns master of the rolls, and success- 
{ fully claimed, in accordance with precedent, 

I a writ of summons to attend parliament as 
an assistant to the House of Lords ( Lords' 
Journals, xiv. 578, 583). He spoke in the 
upper house in favour of the Abjuration Bill 
on 24 April 1090, yet wished the oath im- 
posed sparingly and only on office-holders. 
He died intestate on 21 Nov. 1692 {Hist, 
MSS, Comm. 12th Rep. v. 139), and was 
buried within the communion-rails of Queu- 
ing t on church, Gloucestershire, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. He is there 
described as master of the rolls and one of 
the judges delegates of the admiralty, 

Burnet said of Powle’s oratory, 'When he 
hod time to prepare himself he was a clear 
and strong speaker;’ but Speaker Onslow de- 
precated the qualification, declaring 'I have 
seen many of his occasional speeches, and 
they are all very good ’ (Bfiutet, Own Tune, 
ii. 82). Powle’s historical, legal, and anti- 
quarian knowledge was highly esteemed. 
With the aid of John Bagford, lie formed a 
laTge library of manuscripts and records. A 
few of these now constitute the nucleus of 
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the Lansdowne collection in. the British Mu- 
seum (Hist. MSS. Comm. 6tli Rep. p. 8791. 
Other portions were dispersed, and were for 
a time in the possession of Lord Somers, Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, and Philip, earl Ilardwicke. 
Powle's arms were placed in the window of 
the Bolls chapel and also of Lincoln’s Inn 
hall (see Leyrester Correspondence , Camden 
Soc., iii-iv). His portrait was painted by 
Kneller and engraved by J. Smith in 1688. 

Powle married, first, in 1659, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the first Lord Newport of High 
Ercall. She died on 28 July 1672, and was 
buried at Quenington. His second wife was 
Frances, a daughter of Lionel Oranfield, first 
earl of Middlesex, and widow of Richard 
Sackville, earl of Dorset. By ilis first wife 
he left an only child, Katharine, who married 
Henry, eldest son of Henry Ireton [q. v.], 
the regicide, conveying to him the estates of 
Quenington and Williamstrop (sea Atkxxo, 
Gloucestershire, pp. 190, 322). Powle was 
subsequently involved in lawsuits over the 
property of his second wife. 

[Macaulay's Hist, of England ; Henke’s Hist, 
vols. iv. and v. ; Return of Members (Pari. 
Paper), 1378; Genealogist, vi. 78; Le Neve's 
Pedigree of Knights, pp. 31-2 ; Ashmole's 
Berkshire, f. 167 ; Xansdowne MSS. 232, f. 41 ; 
Atkyn’a Gloucester, pp. 190, 321; Commons' 
and Lords’ Journals; Dalrymple’s Memoirs of 
Great Britain, i. 33", 381 ; Manning's Lives 
of the Speakers of the House of Commons, p. 
389 ; Calendar of Treasury Papers ; Burnet’s 
Own Time, it. 82, 1-15 ; Cook’s Hist, of Parties, 
i. 32 ; Lansdorme MS. 232, f. 41 ; Foss’s Judges 
of England, vii. 294 ; Townsend's History of the 
House of Commons, i. 33 ; Collins’s Peerage, ii. 
169 ; Cobbett’s Pari. Hist., passim ; Life of Sir 
Christ. Wren ; Lord Clarendon's Diary in Cor- 
respondence of Clarendon and Rochester; Ralph's 
Hist, of Engl. ; Luttrell'sRelation of State Afikirs, 
i. 297, 503, 509, ii. 14 ; Forneron's Louise de 
Keronnlle, p. 208 ; Mackintosh’s Revolution, p. 
571 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pp. 5, 31, 
12th Rep. vii. 176, 299, 13th Rep. v. 190, 399, 
vi. 20 ; Christie’s Life of Shaftesbury ; Gray’s 
Debates (Camden Soc.); Letters addressed to 
Sir Joseph ‘Williamson (Camd. Soc.); Evelyn’s 
Diary, ii. 158-9 ; information from Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beaeh (Viscount St. Aldwyn) and John 
Nicholson, librarian of Lincoln’s Inn.] W. A. S. 

POWLETT. [See Pavlet.J 

POWLETT, THOMAS ORDE, first 
Lobb Bolton (1746-1807). [See Orde- 

POWLETT.] 

POWNALL, ROBERT (1520-1571), 
protestant divine, bom at Barwick in So- 
merset in 1620, fled from England during 
Queen Mary's reign. He wrote, in 1554, ‘A 
most Fruitful Prayer for the disputed Church 


of Christ, very necessary to be used of the 
Godly in the Daiesof Affliction, compiled bv 
R. P.,’ which was printed in John Bradford’s 
1 Godly Meditations,’ 1559. In July 1555 kg 
translated (through a French version by Val- 
lerain Pullain) Wolfgangus Muscullus’s 
‘Temporysour(that is to saye, the Observer of 
Tyme, or he that chaungetli with the Tyrne).’ 
(see St'HicKLER, Eglises tlu Refuge, iu. 12- 
18), to which he appended a rendering ( also 
through the French) of Celius Secundus 
Curio's 1 Excellent Admonicioa and Resolu- 
cion.’ In 1566 two other translations from 
the French by Pownall appeared, viz. ‘A 
most pithye and excellent Epistol to animat* 
all trew Christ ians into the Crosse of Ohriste,’ 
and Peter Duval’s * Litell Dialogue of th > 
Consolator comfortynge the Oliurche in hvr 
Afflictions, taken out of the 129 Psalme’ 
(14 July) (cf. ib. i. 73, iii. 40; Bulletin 
de la SooietS pour FHistoirc du Prof. Fran<;. 
vols. six, xx). He is doubtless the R. P. 
who published on 12 April 1557 1 Admoni- 
tion to the Towne of Ciulays.’ Later in the 
year he was at Wesel, and when the con- 
gregation of English exiles there dispersed, 
he accompanied Thomas Lever [q. v.] and 
three other English protestant ministers on 
a visit to their co-Teligionists at Geneva, and 
finally settled with Lever and his friends at 
Aarau in Switzerland in the autumn of 1657 
( Troubles at Frankfort, p. 185). On 6 Oct. 
1557 Pownall and seven of his companions 
wrote to Bullinger, thanking him for dedi- 
cating to them a volume of his discourses 
( Original Letters, Parker Soc. i. 167). After 
the death of Mary, Pownall, with others, 
addressed a letter to the English church at 
Geneva accepting that church’s proposal that 
all English exiles should adopt a uniform 
attitude on points of disputed ceremonies 
(16 Jan, 1558-9). 

Returning to England, Pownall was or- 
dained priest by Grinds! on 1 May 1560, being 
then described as ‘ aged40 and more ’(Stripe, 
Grindal, p. 69). He subscribed the articles 
of 1662 on 31 Jan. 1661-2 (Stkype, Annals, l 
491 ). In 1570he was one of the six preachers 
of the cathedral church of Canterbury 
(Strive, Parker, ii. 25), and from 1562 until 
his deathin 1671 be was rector of Harbledown 
in the Hundred of Westgate. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib.; Fuller's Church 
Hist, iv, 106 ; Troubles at Frankfort, pp. 175, 
180 ; Stryps’s Annals, i. 164, 491, Parker, ii. 25 ; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit, ; Hasted's Kent, iii, 583.1 

W. A. S. 

POWNALL, THOMAS (1722-1805). 
known as ‘ Governor Pownall, ’politician and 
antiquary, was second son of William Pow- 
nall (d. 1731) and grandson of Thomas 
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Pownall of Bamton, Cheshire. He is said to 
lava been bom at Lincoln in 1722, and to 
have possessed property at North Lynn in 
Norfolk. He was educated at Lincoln, and 
craduated B.A. from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1743. Soon afterwards he ob- 
tained a place in the office of the board of 
trade and plantations, to which his elder 
brother, John Pownall, was secretary, and 
he speedily acquired the confidence of his 
chief, George Montagu Dunk, second earl 
of Halifax [q. r.j On the nomination of 
Halifax’s brother-in-law, Sir Danvers Os- 
born, to the governorship of New York, Pow- 
nall was appointed his private secretary. 
Either then or at a later date he received the 
commission of lieutenant-governor of New 
Jersey, the governor being old and infirm. 
They sailed from Portsmouth on 22 Aug. 
17*53, and arrived at New York on 0 Oct. ; 
but a few days later Osborn committed sui- 
cide. The late governor’s papers were at 
once demanded by the council of the pro- 
vince, but Pownall refused to surrender them 
until the temporary successor had duly 
qualified, and informed his superiors in Eng- 
land that he would permanently retain any 
secret papers. He remained in America, anil 
in June 1764 was a spectator at Albany of 
the congress of the commissioners of the 
several provinces in North America which 
was held for the purpose of adopting some 
common measure of defence against French 
aggression. Tt was at this congress that the 
proposition of taxing' the colonies was first 
put forward by the English authorities, and 
to its meeting many politicians attributed 
the beginning of the subsequent revolution. 
Pownall himself on this occasion for the first 
time ‘conceived the idea, and saw the neces- 
sity, of a general British union.' 

About 1756 Franklin drew up, at the re- 
quest of Pownall, a plan for establishing two 
western colonies as ‘ barrier colonies ’ in 
North America (Franklin, Works, iii. 69), 
and in February of that y earWilliam Shirley, 
governor of Massachusetts, sent him to so- 
licit the aid of the colonies of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York in driving the 
French from the continent of America. His 
heart was in his work, for his policy was that 
of Pitt : to put an end to the strife in Ame- 
rica with France by depriving that country 
of all its North American possessions. He 
obtained the assistance of the colony in the 
projected expedition against Grown Point, 
and took an active part in forwarding the 
military operations. In January 1766 he 
went to England, but in the following July 
returned to America with Lord Loudoun, 
the new commander-in-chief of the military 


forces. Shirley had seemed to him to he 
deficient in vigour, and the new commander 
met with equal disapproval. Pownall again 
repaired to England, and in February 1757 
was appointed governor of .Massachusetts, in 
place of Shirley. On 2 Aug. he arrived at 
Boston, whereiisliberal views and his know- 
ledge of American affairs made him at first 
very popular, and directed all his energies to 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. On 
31 Aug. Belcher, the governor of New Jersey, 
died, and on the strength of his old commis- 
sion the duties were assumed by Pownall : 
but in about three weeks he returned to 
Boston, finding it impracticable to retain the 
administration of the two colonies at tie* 
same time. In Massachusetts he took into 
his confidence the popular leaders, but this 
proceeding alienated from him the opposite 
party. He succeeded, however, in raising no 
less than seven thousand fighting men for the 
war, and he himself, in May 1759, commanded 
an expedition to Penobscot river, where he 
hnilt a fort, closing against the French thi-> 
passage to the sea. His journal on thi- 
voyage is printed in the ‘ Maine Historical 
Society Collections ’ (vol. v.) This expedi- 
tion secured for the states at the peace of 
17S2 * a large and valuable portion of terri- 
tory.’ But, with all his efforts, Pownall could 
not acquire the confidence of the old govern- 
ing class, and he did not escape calumny and 
ridicule from the friends of Shirley. It is 
alleged that his habits were rather freer than 
suited the New England standard (Hildreth , 
United States, ii. 476); from his love of gay 
attire and social life he was called by one of 
the stern puritans ‘ a fribble.’ His vanity 
was undoubted, and he was satirised by 
Samuel Waterhouse in proposals for a ‘His- 
tory of the Public Life and Distinguished 
Actions of Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Brazen, 
in thirty-one volumes in folio, by Thomas 
Thumb/ which were issued at Boston in 
1760. 

Pownall wished to retire from this irk- 
some position, and made application to Eng- 
land for his own recall ; but the request was 
met in November 1769 by his appointment to 
the morelucrative and less irksome position of 
governorof South Carolina. Hewasstill bent, 
however, on going to England, and on 3 June 
1700 he quitted America, when the two 
branches of the legislature of Massachusetts 
showed their respect by accompanying him 
to the place of embarkation. On his arrival 
in London he resigned his colonial governor- 
ship, and during 1762 and 1763 he acted os 
director-general, or comptroller of the com- 
missariat, for the active forces in Germany* 
receiving with it the rank of a colonel in the 
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lrmy. On tlie information of a subordinate 
lie was accused, in No. 40 of Wilkes's ‘North 
Briton’ (5 Match 1708), ‘of passing inferior 
oats and falsifying the military accounts;’ 
but on the establishment of peace in 1763, 
the charges in the libel were investigated 
at his own desire, and he was honourably 
acquitted. 

Pownall held liberal views on the connec- 
tion of England with its colonies, and was 
i staunch irtend to the American provinces, 
lie explained his sentiments in his famous 
work on ‘The Administration of the Colonies,’ 
1764, stating that his object was to fuse ‘all 
these Atlantic and American possessions into 
one Dominion, of which Great Britain should 
be the commercial center, to which it should 
be the spring of power.’ The loyalty of the 
colonies was in his opinion undoubted j but 
the settlers insisted that they should not be 
taxed without their own consent or that of 
their representatives. The true principles 
of commerce between Great Britain and her 
colonies were that they should import from 
Britain only, and send all their supplies to 
it j but he urged that to carry out the inten- 
tion of the Act of Navigation, and to give 
the colonies proper facilities for trading, 
British markets should be established ‘ even 
in other countries.’ In an appendix con- 
taining a memorial dated in 1766, and ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Cumberland, he 
dwelh on the wondrous means of intercom- 
munication possessed by America through 
its noble rivers. The fir»t edition was 
anonymous, but its successor, * revised, cor- 
rected, and enlarged,' which came out in 
1766, bore his name, and was dedicated to 
George Grenville. The third edition appeared 
in 1766, and the fourth, which was again 
much enlarged and contained a new dedica- 
tion to the same statesman, in 1768. Pownall 
had forwarded to Granville on 14 July 1708 
the draft of the dedication, and had received 
from him a letter reiterating his convictions 
on American affairs, and hinting that he 
should like it to be made clear that the 
views of the writer were not necessarily those 
entertained by himself ( Grenville 'Papers , 
iv. 312-14, 818-19). The dedication allowed 
that they differed on several points, again 
urged the attachment of the colonies to the 
mother country, but with the limitation as 
to taxation, and insisted that the British 
isles and colonies were a grand marine do- 
minion, and ought to be united into one 
* imperium in one center, where the seat of 
government is.’ The fifth edition, in two 
volumes, is dated 1774, and it again appeared 
in 1777. The plan set out in the later issues 
for a general paper currency for America was 


drawn up bv Pownall in conjunction with 
Franklin ( I York* of Franklin, ii. 353-4). 

In the hope of carrying his political prin- 
ciples into practical action, Pownall was 
returned at a by-election on 4 Feb. 1767 f OT 
the Cornish borough of Tregony, and sat for 
it throughout the next parliament of 176S- 
1774. From that date until 1 Sept. 1780 he 
sat for Minehead (Abergavenny MBS . : Hitt. 
MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. App. pt. vi. pp. 6-10: 
of. Courtney, Pari. Pep. of Cornwall, p p ' 
170-7). At first he allied himself with the 
whigSj but he would not accompany the 
American colonists any further than to op- 
pose any steps for the limitation of their 
liberty. From the beginning he announced 
that they would carry their opposition to 
taxation without representation to the ex- 
tent of armed resistance. When the war 
broke out he became an adherent of Lord 
North; and when Burke brought forward, 
in November 1776, his conciliatory bill, it 
was opposed by Pownall. But he displeased 
his new friends by insisting that England’s 
sovereignty over America had gone for ever, 
and by urging his countrymen to circumvent 
the French by making a commercial treaty 
with the revolted colonists. In February 
1778 he spoke against the employment of the 
Indians; he then laid before the ministry a 
lan for peace, and at last (24 May 1780)' he 
rought into the house a bill for making 

S Bace with America. Pownall was of course 
urided as visionary; he was called by Tho- 
mas Hutchinson ‘ a man of parts, but runs 
away with strange notions upon some snh- 
jecls’ (Diary, i. 303, 316), and it was urged 
that the support of such a tory would ruin 
the ministerial party (cf. Memoir of Josiah 
Quincy, Junr. pp. 205, 266-9 ; Hutohibbos, 
Diary, i. 251 ; and Frastki.ot, Works, v. 82- 
83), As a speaker he was ineffective, hut he 
took infinite pains to preserve his orations. 
Many of them, and some with his own cor- 
rections, are in Cavendish’s ‘Debates,’ and 
they were printed by Almon from his own 
manuscripts in his ‘Parliamentary Register.’ 
Pownall also assisted Almon in the twenty 
volumes of his ‘American Remembrancer.’ 

About 1784 Pownall gave up his house at 
Richmond, and spent much of his time in 
travelling. At the close of 1784 Joseph 
Cradock and his wife made the PownalW 
acquaintance in southern France, and notes 
of their travel are given in Cradoek’s ‘Me- 
moirs’ (ii. 146, 178-97). Attacks of gout 
made him a frequent visitor to Bath; he died 
there on 26 Feb, 1806, and was buried in 
Walcot church. An epitaph to his memory 
was placed in Walcot church by bis widow. 
Pownall married, on 3 Aug. 1765, at Chelsea, 
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Hannah, relict ofSirEverardFawkenerfq.v.], 
tvsvliomslieliatl bean left with more children 
ttan money. A curious story about her at- 
tempt to get a second husband is told by 
Grav (I forks, ed. Gosse, iii. 33). At her 
doath on 6 Feb, 1 777, aged 51, a sarcophagus, 
trith a bombastic inscription by Pownall, 
was erected to her memory on the north side 
of the lady-chapel in Lincoln Cathedral. He 
married, on 2 Aug. 1784, as his second wife, 
Hannah, widow of Ilichard Astell of Everton 
House, Huntingdonshire. 

Powunll’s portrait, by Cotes, belonging to 
Lord Orford, was engraved by Earlom in 
Harch and June 1777 (Smith, Portraits, i. 
255), and is reproduced in the ‘ Magazine of 
American History ’ (xvi. 409). A portrait, 
painted from the engraving by II. C. Pratt of 
Boston, was given to Pownalborough (now 
known as Dresden) in Maine by Samuel J. 
Bridge. A second portrait was presented by 
Lucius M. Sargent in 1862 to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society (Proceedings, 1862-3, 
p. 17). Immediately after the revolution 
Pownall gave to Harvard College five hun- 
dred acres of land for the foundation of a 
professorship of law (Fbanklin, Works, is. 
491-3). 

Pownall was author of : 1. 'Principles of 
Polity, being the Grounds and Reasons of 
Civil Empire,’ 3 parts, 1762. The first part 
was originally published as 'A View of the 
Doctrine of an original Contract.’ The whole 
work was dedicated to the university of 
Cambridge, ‘in testimony of his filial regard 
to the place of his education.’ 2. ‘ Ad- 
ministration of the Colonies,’ 1764, and sub- 
quent issues. 3. ‘Of the Laws and Com- 
mission of Sewers ; ’ never published j a few 
copies for friends. 4. ‘ Observations on his 
own Bread Bill;’ never published. The 
provisions of the act for regulating the assize 
of bread are set out in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ 1773, pp, 406-6. There was pub- 
lished in 1774 a letter to Governor Pownall 
on 1 the continued high price of bread in the 
metropolis.’ 6. ‘ Two Speeches of an Honour- 
able Gentleman on the late Negotiation and 
Convention with Spain,’ 1771, condemna- 
tory of the proceedings. 6. ‘ Considerations 
on the Indignity suffered by the Crown and 
the Dishonour to the Nation on the Marriage 
of the Duke of Cumberland with an English 
Subject. By a King’s Friend,’ 1772, written 
in an ironical strain, 7. ‘The Right Interest 
and Duty of the State in the Affairs of the 
East Indies,’ 1778 ; 2nd ed. revised, 1781, 
8. 1 A Memoir entituled Drainage and Navi- 
gation but one United Work, and an Outfall 
to Deep Water the First and Necessary St ep 
to it,’ 1775. 9 ‘ Topographical Description 


of such parts of North America as are con- 
tained in the annexed Map of the Middle 
British Colonies in North America,’ 1776. 
The original map, by Lewis Evans, came out 
at Philadelphia in 1766, and was dedicated 
to Pownall. The profits of the issue in 1770, 
which was ed it ed by him, were assigned to th e 
daughter of Evans and her children. In 1785 
he had prepared a second edition with very 
many additions, which wasprobably identical 
with the copy sold at New York about 1856 
(DrAEe, History of Boston, p. 665). He 
meditated publishing a French translation 
for the benefit of the daughter of Eians 
(Fhahkiis, Works, x. 198-201). 10. ‘A 
Letter from Governor Pownall to Adam 
Smith, being an examination of several 
points of doctrine in the “ Inquiry into the 
Wealth of Nations,’’ ’ 1776. He desired the 
appointment of a tutor in the universities to 
lecture on political economy. It was a very 
courteous letter, and Adam Smith addres-ea 
Mm a letter of thanks on kis ‘ very great 
politeness’ ( Gent. May. 1796, pt. ii. pp. 
834-5 ; Rae, Memoir of Smith, p. 319). 
11. ‘Memorial addressed to Sovereigns of 
Europe,’ 1780. A \ ery bad translation in 
French of a portion of’ it, entitled 1 Pensfies 
sur la revolution de l’Amfirique-Unie.' was 
published, through the influence of John 
Adams while at the Hague, at Amsterdam 
in 1781 ; and another translation by the 
Abb6 Needham appeared at Brussels in 1781. 
Stockdale brought out in 1781 a volume pro- 
fessing to be a translation of it ‘into common 
sense and intelligible English,’ and this was 
also rendered into French. In 1782 Pownall 
caused the original memorial to be trans- 
lated into the same language. 12. ‘ Two 
Memorials, with an explanatory preface by 
Governor Pownall,’ 1782. 13. ‘Memorial 

to Sovereigns of America,' 1783 ; a French 
translation was also published. 14. ‘ Three 
Memorials to Sovereigns of Europe, Great 
Brit ain, and North America,’ 1784. 16. ‘ Me- 
morial to Sovereigns of Europe and the 
Atlantic,’ 1803. Reviewed by Hugh Murray 
[q. v.] iu ‘Edinburgh Review* (ii. 484-91), 
where it is stated that his advice during the 
American crisis ‘ did honour to his character 
as a man and his judgment as a politician,’ 
but hud little effect upon the minds of his 
countrymen. 10. ‘ Treatise on the Study of 
Antiquities as the Commentary to Historical 
Learning,’ 1782. Thi s was the first part only ; 
the contents of the second and third parts 
were described, but they were neverpublished. 
17. ‘ Proposal for Founding University Pro- 
fessorships for Architecture, Fainting, and 
Sculpture,’ 1786. 18. ‘Answer to a Letter 
onthe JutreorViti,’ 1786. 19. ‘Liveandlet 
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Live, a treatise on the Hostility between the 
Manufacturer and Land-worker, with especial 
reference to the present contest between the 
Woollen Manufacturers and Wool-growers ’ 
(anon.), 1787. This provoked from Norwich 
‘Whilst we Li\ e let us Lire : a short View 
of the Competition between the Manufacturer 
and Land worker,’ 1788. There was a hill 
impending in parliament for preventing the 
exportation of live sheep, wool, &c.,and much 
controversy ensued thereon. 20. ‘Hydraulic 
and Nautical Observations on the Currents 
in the Atlantic Ocean, with Notes by Dr. 
Franklin,’ 1787. 21. ‘Notes and Descrip- 

tions of Antiquities of theProvincia Romann 
of Gaul, with an appendix on Homan Baths 
at Baden weiler,’ 1788. 22. ‘ An Antiquarian 
Romance,’ 1 795. 28. * Descriptions and Ex- 
lanations of Roman Antiquities dug up at 
ath in 1790/ 1795. 24. ‘ Considerations on 
the Scarcity and High Prices of Bread-corn 
and Bread at the Market, in a series of Letters/ 
hr»t printed in the ‘ Cambridge Chronicle/ 
1795. lie urged, if necessary, ' a free mart 
lor com and grain opened in Great Britain 
to allEurope and America.’ 25. ‘Intellectual 
Physicks: an Essay on the Nature of Being 
and the Progression of Existence’ (anon.), 
1795. 

PownaU was a good mathematician, under- 
stood practical surveying, and was skilful 
with nis pencil. lie contributed to the 
1 Archteologia/ ‘ Tilloch’s Philosophical Ma- 
gazine/ the ‘ American Museum 1 for 1789, 
Arthur Young's ‘Annals of Agriculture j ' 
and a memoir by him on the corn trade is in 
Young's ‘Political Arithmetic.’ In Val- 
lancey’s 'Collectanea de rebus nibemicis’ 
( 1786), pp. 199-201, is ‘ An Account of the 
Ship-Temple near Dundalk/ with remarks 
by VaUancey (pp. 205-9) and Ledwich (pp. 
429-41). His paper ‘ On the Conduct and 
Privileges of Sir RohertWalpole ’ is inserted 
in Cose’s ‘ Memoirs of Walpole’ (iii. 615-20). 
Horace Walpole (who at one time promised 
to assist him in his inquiries into the ancient 
history of the Freemasons, but subsequently 
sneered at him ‘ os pert Governor Pownall, 
who accounts for everything immediately, 
before the Creation or since ’) wrote him two 
letters on it, which are included in Nichols’s 
‘Literary Anecdotes’ (iv. 709-12) and in 
Cunningham's edition of Walpole’s ‘Letters ’ 
(Tiii. 420-4). Two of his drawings of Ame- 
rican scenery are in the ‘ Magazine of Ame- 
rican History ’ (xvi. 414, 420); his view of 
Boston in 1767 is in Drake's ‘ History of Bos- 
ton ’ (p. 655), and his sketch of the old town 
at Boston is published among the ancient 
\ iews of that city. In 1761 there came out 
in folio * Eight Views in North America and 


the West Indies, painted and engraved bv 
Paul Sandby from drawings made on the 
spot by Governor Pownall and others’ (£im 
of T. and P. Sandby, p. 30). 

Count Rumford possessed the correspon. 
dence of Franklin and PownaU with th* 
Rev. Samuel Cooper, D.D., of Boston. He 
gave the letters to George III, ‘ who wa» 
vastly pleased with them/ and they are now 
preserved at the King’s Library, British 
Museum. Some were printed in Frederick 

Griffin's' Junius Discovered ’(Boston.Mass) 

a claim to identify Junius with Pownall' 
which was rejected in Parkes and Merivale's 
‘ Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis ’ (i. 290) 
His manuscript letter-book, in folio, with 
copies of his letters while governor to th* 
British generals and others, was sold bv 
Bangs Brothers & Co , at New York, on 

4 March 1854. It afterwards belonged to 
G. W. Pratt of that city. Several letters to 
Franklin are in the latter’s ‘ Works’ (vok 
vii.-x.), and letters to Almon and Eden, 
first lord Auckland, are in Addit. MS?' 
Brit. Mus. 20733 and 34413. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, viii. 61-8, 110-12 
761 ; Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature, vi 
480, vii. 488 ; Mag. of American History, xn. 
400-32; Gent. Mag. 1805, pt. i.pp. 288-9,380 
332 ; Atlantic Monthly, xx. 285-01 ; Hich’s 
Bibl. Americana Nova, pp. 143, 230, 284,290, 
305, 310, 317, 483 ; Hutchinson's Diary, 1 . {0, 
63, ii. 28, 337 ; Historical Mag. (New York), 
vi. 23-4, 30; Stone’s Sir W. Johnson, i. 482-3. 
Drake’s Boston, pp. 614, 643-4, 654; Horsca 
Walpole’s Letters, v. 425, 439, vi. 292, viii, 26, 
Charles A. W. Pownall’s Thomas PownaU, 1908, 
an elaborate biography which seeks anew to 
identify Junius with PownaU.] W. P, C. 

POWRIE-OGILVY, JOHN {fl. 1582- 
1091), political adventurer. [Sea Ooxivi.] 

POWYS, HORATIO (1805-1877), bishop 
of Sodor and Man, bom on 20 Nov. 1805, 
was third son of Thomas Powys, second baron 
Lilford (1775-1825), by Henrietta Maria, 
eldest daughter of Robert Vernon Atherton 
of Atherton Hall, Lancashire. He was edu- 
cated at Harrow and at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. in 
1826, and was created D.D. in 1854. Bis 
father presented him to the family living of 
Warrington, Lancashire, in 1831, and he 
was for some time rural dean of Cheshire. 
Strongly impressed with the necessity for 
improved education, he succeeded in esta- 
blishing the training college at Chester and 
the institution for the education of the 
daughters of the clergy at Warrington, both 
of which proved permanently successful. On 

5 July 1854 he was nominated to the 
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bishopric of Sodor and Man. He made suc- 
ceed endearours to uphold the rights of 
the see, and involved himself in much litiga- 
tion. He printed two charges, ‘A Pas- 
torai letter to the Congregation at War- 
rington,’ 1848, and two sermons. He died at 
Bewsey House, Bournemouth, on 31 May 
le77, and was buried at Warrington on 
j June. He married, on 21 Feb. 1838, Percy 
Gore, eldest daughter of William Currie of 
Bast ’Horsley Park, Surrey, and had issue : 
Horace (d. 1857) ; Percy William, rector of 
Thorpe-Achurch, Northamptonshire ; Henry 
Lyttleton, lieutenant-colonel of the Oxford- 
shire light infantry; and five daughters. 

[Man of the Time, 1875, p. 820; Guardian, 

0 June 1877, p. 772; Manx Snn, 2 and 9 June 
1877.] G. C. B. 

POWYS, Sin LITTLETON (1048^-1782), 
judge, eldest son of Thomas Powys of Hen- 
ley in Shropshire, the representative of one 
branch of the ancient Welsh family of Powys, 
by his first wife, Mary, daughter of Sir Adam 
Littleton, hart., was born about 1048, and 
named after his maternal grandfather, He 
became a student of Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
colled to the bar in May 1671. In 1688 he 
took tke side of William of Orange, read his 
declaration at Shrewsbury, and, when the 
new government was established, was ap- 1 

ointed a j udge on the Chester circuit in May 1 

089. In 1692 he became a serjeant (Lui- 1 
trull, Diary, ii. 404, 427) and a knight, and 
eventually was raised to the bench of the 
exchequer on 29 Oct. 1695 (cf. Calendar of 
Treasury Papers, 1697—1702, lvii. 54). He 
was transferred to the court of king's bench 
In June 1700 (see Ltjtthell, Diart/, iv. 653, 
v. 11), but did not take his seat till 29 Jan. 
1701. While a member of this court hB was 
one of the majority of judges who heard the 
well-known leading case Ashby ». White, 
arising out of the Aylesbury election, and 
decided against the plaintiff (see Letthell, 
Diary, v. 868, 380, 619). At the age of 
seventy-eight he retired on a pension of 
1,6007. a year on 26 Oct. 1726, and died on 
16 March 1732. 

He appears to have been a dull, respect- 
able judge, not so able as his brother, Sir 
Thomas Powys f q. v.]j hut less of a political 
partisan. IIis infelicitous way of express- 
ing himself made him the object of much 
pointless satire (Harris, Life of Lord Hard- 
itneke , i. 82, 84 ; Cookses, Lord Somers and 
Lord LTardwicke, pp, 57, 66). 

[Foss's Judges of England ; State Trials, xv. 
1407-22 ; Raymond's Beports ; Public Eccords, 
9th Rep. App. ii. 262 ; Collins’s Peerage, viii. 
678.] J. A. H. 


POWYS, Sir THOMAS (1649-1719), 
judge, second son of Thomas Powys of Hen- 
lev, Shropshire, and younger brother of Sir 
Littleton Powys [q.v.], was born in 1649. 
He was educated at Shrewsbury school, and 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1673. 
He became solicitor-general, and was knighted 
on 23 April 1686, when Finch was dismissed. 
Burnet (Own Time, iii. 91) calls him a com- 
pliant young aspiring lawyer. Having ac- 
quiesced in the appointment of Homan catho- 
lics to office, and argued in favour of the 
king's dispensing power, he was promoted to 
be attorney-general in December 1687. He 
accordinglyconducted the prosecution of the 
seven bishops in June 1688, and acted with 
I such conspicuous moderation and fairness 
(ib. iii. 223) as to show his own personal 
disapproval of the proceedings. During the 
reign of William III he acquired a fair prac- 
tice, especially in defence of state prisoners, 
among whom was Sir John Fenwick, and at 
the bar of both houses of parliament. He 
sat in parliament for Ludlow from 1701 to 
1713, was made serjeant and queen’s seijeant 
at the beginning of Anne’s reign, and on 
8 June 1713 a judge of the queen’s bench; 
but as he and his brother Sir Littleton 
Powys too frequently formed judgments in 
opposition to the rest of the court, he, ns the 
more active and able of the two, was re- 
moved, on Lord-chancellor Cowper's advice, 
when King George I came to England 
(14 Oct. 1 714). His rank of king’s serjeant 
was restored to him. 

He died on 4 April 1719, and was buried 
at Lilford in Northamptonshire. lie was 
twice married : first to Sarah, daughter of 
Ambrose Holbech of Mollington, Warwick- 
shire; and secondly, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Philip Meadows [q. y.l He had issue by 
both; and his great-grandson Thomas Powys 
wa9 created Lord Lilford in 1797. 

[Foss’s Judges of England; Clarendon Cor- 
respondence, ii. 607 ; State Trials, xii. 279 ; 
Baymond’s Beports ; Collins's Peerage, viii. 579 ; 
Luttrell’s Brief Relation.] J. A. H. 

FOYER, JOHN (d, 1849), royalist, was 
iu 1642 mayor of Pembroke, distinguished 
himself by his zeal for the parliament, and 
became a captain in its sendee. Oarew Castle 
in Pembrokeshire was surrendered to him by 
the royalists in March 1614 (Phillips, Civil 
War at Wales, i. 212, ii. 147, 152 ; Deport 
on the Portland MSS. i. 31). Poyer was a 
strong presbyterian, and in 1648 ho went 
over to the king’s party. InFebruary 1618, 
when the parliamentary forces in Wales 
were about to be disbanded, he refused to 
surrender the government of Pembroke to 
Colonel Fleming, whom Fairfax had ap- 
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pointed to aucceed him, demanding as a pre- 
liminary tlie payment of his own disburse- 
ments for the parliament and of the arrears 
of his soldiers (Phillips, i. 303-402, ii. 344 : 
Tanner MSS. Iviii. 721). Poyer defeated 
Colonel Fleming, raided forces, marched into 
Cardiganshire, and declared for the hing. He 
was joined by Colonel Rowland Laughame 
'q. v.j, who had been the chi°f commander 
for the pirliaraent in South Wales. Both 
confidently expected help from the fleet 
under the command of the Prince of Wales 
( Ciabbjtdox, Rebellion , si . 40). When Poyer 
heard that Cromwell was to march against 
him, he boasted that he would ‘ give him a 
field and show him fair plav, and that he 
will be the first man that will charge against 
Ironsides : saying that if he had a back of 
steel and breast of iron he durst and would 
encounter him’ ( Phillips, ii. 359). On 
s Mnv Laugharne's forces were defeated by 
Colonel Horton at St. Fagan's, and in June 
Cromwell laid siege to Pembroke. The 
town and castle were given up on 11 July, 
and by the articles of capitulation Colonel 
Poyer and four others surrendered them- 
selves 1 to tho mercy of the parliament ’ (ib. 
ii. 397). ‘The persons excepted,’ wrote 
Cromwell to the speaker, ‘ are sucli as have 
formerly served you in a very good cause ; 
but, being now apostatised, I did rather 
make election of them than of those who 
had always been for the king ; judging their 
iniquity double; because they have sinned 
against so much light, and against so many 
evidences of divine providence’ (Carlyle, 
Cromwell, letter lxii.) On 14 Aug. 1645 
the House of Commons desired Fairfax to 
‘ take course for the speedy trying by martial 
law’ of these prisoners, and on 14 March 
1649 it passed a second Tote of the same 
nature (Commons’ Journals , v. 670, vi. 164). 
Poyer, with Laugharne and Colonel Powell, 
i\ ere accordingly tried by court-martial in 
April 1649, ana sentenced to death. Fairfax 
resoh ed to execute one only, and Poyer was 
selected by lot to be the sufferer. Ha peti- 
tioned for pardon, recapitulating his ser- 
vices to the parliament, but was executed in 
Covent Garden on April 25 ( The Moderate, 
17-24 April, 24 April to 1 May 1649). 
Rushworth describes him as ‘ a man of two 
dispositions every day, in the morning sober 
and penitent, in the evening drunk and full 
of plots ’ (Mist. Coll. viL 1033 sq.) 

At the Restoration Elizabeth. Poyer, hie 
widow, petitioned Charles II for a grant to 
her family, stating that her husband had 
lost 8,000/. in the royal cause. On 25 Aug. 
1668 she was given 100/., and obtained 
finally a gTant of 3,000/. more, payable iu 


in-talmentsof 300/. a year ( Cal. State Papers 
Dom. 1660-1 p. 51, 1663-4 pp. 254, 66o' 
1664-5 pp. 49, 448). ’ 

[Authorities given in the article. Several 
letters of Pojer are among the Tanner Mgs. 
in the Bodleian Library.] C. H. 1’. 

POYNDER, JOHN (1779-1849), theo- 
logical writer, bom in 1779, was eldest son 
of a tradesman in the city of London. His 
mother belonged to the evangelical school in 
the church of England, and from her he in- 
herited his religious tendencies. For some 
time he attended, a school at Newington Butts 
kept by Joseph Forsyth [q. v.] He desired in 
early life tobe ordainedinthe English church, 
but circumstances forced him to enter a solici- 
tor’s office. For nearly forty years he was 
clerk and solicitor to the royal hospitals of 
Bridewell and Bethlehem, and for three years 
he was under-sheriff of London and Middlesex. 
The Rev. William Jay [q. v.] of Beth was 
his friend for over fifty years, and moved bj 
a sermon of Jay and another by Claudius 
Buchanan [q. v.], the Indian missionary, 
Poynder set himself to rouse proprietors of 
East India stock to a sense of the iniquity 
of the company's policy in encouraging 
idolatry. For many years he contended almost 
binglehtinded in the court of proprietors at 
the EastlndiaHouse for theprohibition of the 
custom which permitted nearly six hundred 
widows to be immolated every year at the 
suttee, and the practice was at last stopped by 
the action of Lord William Bentinclc. He 
investigated the amount of the profits made 
by the company from the worshippers and 
pilgrims at the temples of Juggernaut, Gya, 
and Allahabad, and succeeded in abolishing 
the pilgrim tax. He never desisted from 
the crusade until his death, at Montpelier 
House, South Lambeth, on 10 March 1849. 
He married at Clapham church, on 15 Sept. 
1807, Elizabeth Brown, who died at South 
Lambeth on 22 Sept. 1845, aged 00. They 
had several sons and daughters. One of the 
sons, Frederick, graduated B.A. of Wadkam 
College, Oxford, m 1838, and was afterwards 
chaplain of BrideweU Hospital, and second 
master of Charterhouse School (Gaudineb, 
IVadham Coll. Meg, ii. 858). Poynder’s 
library was sold by Sotheby St Co. on 10 Jan. 
1850 and two following days. The collection 
comprised ‘ the first four editions of Shake- 
speare ’ and many volumes with autograph 
letters and memoranda, including the ‘ Phe- 
nomena et Diosemeia’ of Aratus Solensis, 
with autograph and annotations of Milton, 
Poynder is best known by bis ‘ Literary 
Extracts from English and other Works, 
collected during Half a Oentury,’ 1844, 2 vols. ; 
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a second series in one volume appeared in 
1*47. They contain numerous observations 
bv Richard" Clark (1739-1831) [q. v.], the 
cityehamberlain, on incidents in tlie political 
and social life of Loudon. Poynder’s own 
reflections are indicated by the word ‘Mis- 
cellaneous.’ „ , . , 

Povnder’s other works, most of which re- 
late "to his doctrinal convictions, include: 
1. ‘Christianity in India,' 1813 ; a series of 
letters sent to the ‘ Times ’ under name of 
Laicus, with those of his opponent, ‘An 
East India Proprietor.’ 2. ‘ Brief Account of 
the Jesuits’ (anon.) 1815; also included in 
the ‘Pamphleteer,’ vi. 99-146. 3. ‘History 
of the Jesuits, with a Reply to Mr. Dallas's 
Defence of that Order’ (anon.), 1818, 2 vols. 

Letteraof Ig notus ?n the “ Times”"’ (anon.f 
1818 ; 2nd edit., with new title and author's 
name, 1835 (Halketi and Laing, Pseud. 
Literatuie, ii. 1973) ; on the publication of 
the second edition, called 1 Popery in alliance 
with Heathenism,’ Cardinal 'Wiseman ad- 
dressed to him some printed letters of remon- 
strance. o. ‘The Church her own Enemy,’ 
1&18. 6. ‘ Human Sacrifices in India,’ sub- 
stance of speech at the courts of the East 
India Company, 21 and 28 March,’ 1827. 
7. ‘Speech at Court of East India Com- 

n , 22 Sept. 1830, on its Encouragement 
lolatry,’ 1830. 8. ‘ Friendly Sugges- 
tions to those in Authority,’ 1831. 9. ‘ Life 
ofFrancisSpixa, ’translated, 1882. 10. ‘ State 
of Ireland reconsidered, in answer to Lord 
Alvanley,’ 1841. 11. ‘ Word to the English 
laity on Puscyism,’ 1843 (followed by ‘ A 
second Word’ in 1848). 12. ‘Idolatry in 
India : six Letters on the Continuance of 
the Payment to the Temple of Juggernaut,’ 
lb 18. He frequently contributed to the 
‘ Christian Observer ’ and the ‘Church and 
State Gazette.’ 

[Gant. Mag. 1807 pt. ii. p. 887, 184-5 pt. ii. 
p. 644, 1849 pt. i. p. 647 ; Christian Observer, 
July 1847 (a fragment of autobiography) and 
1849, pp. 364^7 ; Literary Extracts, ii. 733 and 
2nd ser. pp. 17-31 ; Church and State Gazette, 
1849, p. 181 ; Rev. W, Jay’s Autobiogr., pp, 446- 
448,] W. P. 0. 

POYNET, JOHN (1514 P-1656), bishop 
of Winchester, [Sea Ponet.] 

POYNINGS, Sib EDWARD (1469- 
1521), lord deputy of Ireland, only son of 
Robert Poynings [see under Poynings, Mi- 
chael be], and his wife, Elizabeth, only 
daughter of William Paston (1378-1444) 
[q. v.], was bom towards the end of 1469, 
probably at his father’s house in Southwark, 
which afterwards became famous as the 


Crosskeys tavern, and then as the Queen’s 
Head (of, Bundle and Norm vn, Inm of Old 
Southwark, p. 204). Ilis father had been 
carver and sword-bearer to Jack Cade, and 
was killed at the second battle of St. Albans 
on 17 Feb. 1461 ( Archteol . Cunt, vii, 243-4); 
his mother, who was born on 1 July 1429, 
and married Poyniugs in December 1459, in- 
herited her husband's property in Kent, in 
spite of opposition from her brother-in-law, 
Edward Poynings, master of Arundel Col- 
lege ; before 1472 she married a second hus- 
band, Sir George Browne of Betch worth, 
Surrey, by whom she had a son Matthew and 
a daughter. She died in 1487, appointing 
Edward her executor. Some of her corre- 
spondence is included in the ‘ Paston Letters.' 

Poynings was brought up by his mother ; 
in October 1483 ho was a leader of the rising 
in Kent planned to second Buckingham^ 
insurrection against Richard III. lie was 
named in the king’s proclamation, but escaped 
abroad, and adopted the cause of Ilenry, ear] 
of Richmond. He was in Brittany in October 
1484 (Poltdorb Vergil, p. 208 ; Buboh, i. 
17), and in August 1486 he landed with Heury 
at Milford Haven. lie was at once made a 
knight banneret, and in the same year he was 
sworn of the privy council. In 1488 he was 
on a commission to inspect the ordnance at 
Calais, and in 1491 was made a knight of the 
Garter. In the following j ear lie was placed 
in command of fifteen hundred men sent to 
aid Maximilian against his revolted sub- 
jects in the Netherlands. The rebels, under 
the leadership of Ravenstein, held Bruges, 
Damme, and Sliiys, where they fitted out 
ships to prey on English commerce. Poy- 
nings first cleared the sea of the privateers, 
and then laid siege to Sluys in August, while 
the Duke of Saxony blockaded it on land. 
After some hard fighting the two castles de- 
fending the town weie taken, and the rebels 
entered into negotiations with Poynings lo 
return to their allegiance. Poynings there- 
upon joiued Henry v II before Boulogne, but 
the French, war was closed almost without 
bloodshed by the treaty of Etaples on 3 Nov. 
Iu 1493 Poynings was acting as deputy or 
governor of Calais ; in July he was sent with 
Warhamon a mission to Duke Philip to pro- 
cure "Warbeok’s expulsion from Burgundy, 
where he had been welcomed by the dowager 
duchess Margaret; the envoys obtained from 
Philip a promise that he would abstain from 
affording aid to TVarbeck, but the duke as- 
serted that he could not control the actions 
of the duchess, who was the real ruler of the 
country. 

Meanwhile Henry had become dissatisfied 
with the state of affairs in Ireland ; it had 
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always teen a Yorkist stronghold, and here 
*>imnel and Warbeck found their most 
effective support. The struggles between 
ihe Butlers and Geraldines had reduced 
royal authority to a shadow even within the 
Tale, and Gerald Fitzgerald, eighth earl of 
Kildare [q. v.], the head of the Litter faction, 
who had long been lord deputy, was in trea- 
sonable relations w itk W arbeck. Henry now 
resolved to complete the subjection of Ire- 
land; he appointed his second son, after- 
wards Henry VIII, ns viceroy, and made 
l’oynings the prince's deputy. The latter 
landed at Howth on 13 Oct. 1494 with a 
thousand men ; it was part of the scheme to 
fill the chief Irish offices with Englishmen, 
and Poynings was accompanied by Henry 
Deane Tq. v.], bishop of Bangor, as chancellor, 
Hugh Conway as treasurer, and three others, 
who were to be placed respectively over the 
Ling's bench, common pleas, and exchequer. 
Poynings's first measure was an expedition 
into Ulster, in conjunction with Kildare, to 
punish O’Donnell, 0’IIanloii, Magennis, and 
rfher chieftains who had abetted Warbeek’s 
hrst invasion of Ireland ; he is said to have 
lone great execution upon the Irish ; hut 
bis progress was stopped by the news that 
Kildare was plotting with O’Hanlon against 
bis life ; some colour was given to the charge 
by the revolt of Kildare’s brother James, who 
seized Carlow Castle, mounted the Geraldine 
banner, and refused to surrender when sum- 
moned in tbe king's name. Poynings aban- 
doned the Ulster invasion, turned south, and 
with some difficulty reduced Carlow; he 
then proceeded to Drogheda and summoned 
a parliament which was to prove one of the 
most momentous in Irish history 
It opened on 1 Dec. 1494, and, after at- 
tainting Kildare, proceeded to pass, at Poy- 
nings’s instance, numerous acts all tending 
to make Irish administration directly depen- 
dent upon the erown and privy council. 
Judges and others were to hold office during 
pleasure, and not by patent as hitherto ; the 
chief castles were to be put in English hands ; 
it was made illegal to carry weapons or make 
private war without license, and it was de- 
clared high treason to excite the Irish to 
take up arms ; the statutes of Kilkenny passed 
in 1386, forbidding marriage or intercourse 
between the English colonists and the Irish, 
and the adoption by Englishmen of Irish laws, 
customs, or manners, were also re-enacted. 
But the principal measure provided that no 
parliament should be summoned in Ireland 
except under the great seal of England, or 
without due notice to the English privy 
council, and that no acts of the Irish parlia- 
ment should be valid unless previously sub- 


mitted to the same body. Another act 
declared all laws 1 late made ’ in England to 
be of force in Ireland, and it was subse- 
quent^ decided that this provision applied 
to all laws passed in England before 1494. 
These two measures, subsequently known a> 
1 Poynings’s Law,’ or 1 The Statutes of Drog- 
heda,’ rendered the Irish parliament com- 
pletely subordinate to that of England. a 
slight modification of them was introduced 
in Mary’s reign, and during the rebellion of 
1841 Charles promised their repeal; buttheir 
principle was extended by a statute passed 
in 171 9, empowering the English parliament 
to legislate for Ireland, and it was not till 
1782 that they were repealed, and the Irish 
parliament once more became independent. 

While this parliament was sitting, Poy- 
nings made another expedition into Ulster, 
leaving a commission with his chancellor to 
continue, prorogue, or dissolve it as hn 
thought fit. The Irish fied into their fast- 
nesses, and the second expedition was even 
less successful than the first. Poynings now 
endeavoured to ensure the security of the 
Pale by other means ; he negotiated alliance- 
with various septs, chiefly by money pay- 
ments, and strictly enforced upon the in- 
habitants of the Pale the duty of protecting 
its borders against Irish incursions. With 
the help of his under-treasurer, Ilalteclvffe, 
with whom he was connected by marriage 
[see under Hatteclyefe, WiLLU.it], Poy- 
nings endeavoured to reform the finances, 
hut the opposition of the subordinate officials 
largely impaired his success, and Warbeck’s 
attack on Waterford in July 1495 inter- 
rupted the work. The lord deputy marched 
in person against Perkin, who 'blockaded 
"Waterford with eleven ships, while Desmond, 
with 2,400 men, attacked it on land. The 
town held out for eleven days, and then, on 
Poynings's approach, Warbeck fled to Scot- 
land. 

According to Cox, the state of Ireland was 
now so quiet that the lord-deputy’s presence 
could be dispensed with, and Poynings was 
thereupon recalled in January 1496. The 
immediate object of his administration, viz, 
the extirpation of the Yorkist cause in Ire- 
land, had been attained. But Henry was 
disappointed that Poynings, through Ins 
system of subsidising Irish chiefs, and the 
partial failure of his fiscal reforms, had been 
unable to make Ireland pay her own way : 
and he nowfell back on the cheaper method of 
gov erningby the help of the great Anglo-Irish 
families. Kildare, who had legoined favour, 
was once more appointed deputy, and the 
Geraldine supremacy lasted till 1534, 

After his return to England, Poynings was 
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frequently on commission for tire peace in 
Kent ana was occupied in the administra- 
tion of the Cinque ports, of which he was 
Bppointed warden in succession to hie brother- 
in-law, Sir "William Scot, and Prince Henry. 
In 1500 he was present at the interview be- 
tween Ilenry "VII and the Archduke Philip 
at Calais, and in October 1601 was one of 
those appointed to meet and conduct Ca- 
therine of Arragon to London. He performed 
a similar office for the Flemish ambassadors 
who came to England in 1608 to conclude 
the projected marriage of Henry's daughter 
Mary tp Prince Charles of Castile, and some 
time before the king’s death became con- 
troller of the household. He was one of 
those trusty councillors who were recom- 
mended by Henry VH in his will to his sou. 

Poynings’s offices of controller and warden 
of the Cinque ports were regranted him at 
the beginning of the new reign, and on 
29 Aug. 1609 he witnessed a treaty with 
Scotland. In 1611 he was again on active 
service. In June he was placed in com- 
mand of some ships and a force of fifteen 
hundred men, and despatched to assist Mar- 
garet of Savoy, regent of the Netherlands, 
m suppressing' the revolt in Q-elderland. Ha 
embarked at Sandwich on 18 July, re- 
duced several towns and castles, and then 
proceeded to besiege Venlo. After three un- 
successful assaults the siege was raised, and 
Poynings, loaded with favours by Margaret 
and Charles, returned to England in the 
autumn (Hilt, Chronicle, 623-4; Dwins, 
Hist qf Holland, i. 344). He sat in the par- 
liament summoned on 4 Eeb. 1511-12, pro- 
bably for some constituency in Kent, but 
the returns are lost. From May to Novem- 
ber he was going from place to place in the 
Netherlands, negotiating a league against 
France (of .Letters and Papers of Henry Vlll). 
lie was similarly employed early in 1613, 
and successfully terminated his labours by 
the formation of the ‘holy league ’ on 6 April 
between the emperor, the pope, and the kings 
of England and Spain. With a retinue of 
five hundred men he was present at the cap- 
ture of Terouenne on 22 Aug., andofToumai 
on 24 Sept. Of the latter place he was made 
lieutenant ; hut he was ‘ ever sickly,’ and on 
20 Jan. 1618-14 William Blount, fourth 
lord Mountj oy [q. v.],was appointed to succeed 
him. But through the greater part of 1614 
Poynings was in the Netherlands, engaged in 
diplomatic work, and perhaps assisting in the 
administration of Tournai, where he princi- 
pally resided. 

In October peace was made with France, 
and in February 1616 Poynings returned to 
England, with a pension of a thousand marks 
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from OharleB, and requested leave to go on 
a pilgrimage to Home. In March he was 
appointed ambassador to the pope, but it does 
not appear that the embassy ever started ; 
and on 7 May, with William Knight (1470- 
1647) [q. v.], he was once more nominated 
envoy to renew the league of 1606 with 
Prince Charles. On 14 Sept. Poynings re- 
turned to England, after four months’ un- 
successful negotiation. In the same month, 
however, the victory of France at Marignano 
once more cemented the league of her 
enemies, and Poynings, who wa9 re-com- 
missioned ambassador to Charles (now king 
of Spain) on 21 Feb. 1616, succeeded in 
concluding a treaty with him on 19 April. 

This was the last of Poynings’s important 
negotiations, and henceforth he spent most 
of nis time at his manor of Westenhanger, 
Kent, where he rebuilt the castle, or the 
Cinque ports. In June 1517 he was decid- 
ing disputes between English and French 
merchants at Calais, and in the same year 
he became chancellor of the order of the 
Garter. Henry also entertained the inten- 
tion of making him a peer, and he is occa- 
sionally referred to as Lord Poynings, but 
the intention was never carried out. In 
1518 he was treating for the surrender of 
Tournai, and in 1620 he took an important 
part in the proceedings at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. He was also present at 
Henry’s meeting with Charles at Gravelines 
on 10 July. He died at Westenhanger in 
October 1521. 

Poynings married Isabel or Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Scot (d. I486), marshal 
of Calais, and sister of Sir William Scot, 
warden of the Cinque ports and sheriff of 
Kent (cf. Letters and Papers, passim ; 
Wedvue, Funerall Mon. p. 269 ; Archaolog. 
Cant. x. 257-8). She died on 16 Aug. 1628, 
and was buried in Brnboume church, where 
she is commemorated by a brass. By her Poy- 
nings had one child, John, who predeceased 
him without issue. Poynings’s will is printed 
in Nicolas’s ‘Testaments vetusta,’pp. 578-9, 
His estates passed to Henry Algernon Percy, 
fifth earl or Northumberland [q. r.J, the 
grandson of Poynings's first cousin Eleanor, 
who married Henry, third earl of Northum- 
berland [see under Hehby, second Ea-M] 
(Letters andPapers, vol. iii. No. 8214). He had 
seven illegitimate children — three sons and 
four daughters. Of the sons, the eldest, Tho- 
mas, baron Poynings, is separately noticed. 
EdwaTd, the second, became captain of the 
guard at Boulogne, and was slain there in 
1646. Adrian, the third, was appointed lieu- 
tenant to Wyatt at Boulogne m February 
1646, captain of Boulogne in the following 
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June, and served for some years under tlie 
lord high admiral. He wus knighted at the 
accession of Elizabeth, and in 1501 became 
governor of Portsmouth, where he died on 
15 Feb. 1670-1. His daughter Anne married 
Sir George More [q. v.] of Losely. Of Sir 
Edward Poynings's daughters, J one married 
Thomas, eighth lord Olmton, and became 
mother of Edward Fiennes Clinton, earl of 
Lincoln [q. v.] 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VII, and Ma- 
terials for the Reign of Henry VII (Rolls Ser.) . 
letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer 
and Gairdner; Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep.App. 
pt. i. passim ; Cotton MSS. passim j Rolls of 
Pari.; RymePs Feeders, orig. edit. vols. xii. 
and xiii. Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner ; Three 
Books of Polydore Vergil, Chron. of Calais and 
Rutland Papers (Camden Soo.) ; Hall, Pabyan, 
Grafton, end Holinshed's Chronicles j Bison's 
Henry VH; Myles Davies’s Athens Brit ii. 
60-1 : Beltz’s Memorials of the Garter; Gnird- 
ner's Richard HI, p. 398, and Henry VII (Eng- 
lish Statesmen Ser.) ; Lingard’s Hist, of England ; 
Brewer's Reign of Henry VIII ; Busch’s Eng- 
land under the Tudora, vol. i , which gives the 
best account of Henry VH's reign yet published ; 
Sussex Arcbmol. Coll, vot, iv. ; Norfolk Archaeol. 
iv. 21, &e.; Arehteol Cantiana, v. 118, vii. 244, x. 
257, 258, 284, xi, 394; Hasted’s Rent, passim; 
Boys’aHiet, of Sandwich; Burrows's CinquePorts. 
For Poynings's Irish administration see Annals 
of the Four Masters; Book of Howth; ‘Ware’s 
Annales Hib. ; Harris's Hibemicaj Lasccllcs's 
liber Mnnerum Hib.; Lelnnd’s Hist, of Ireland, 
3 vols., 1773 ; Plowden’s Hist. View ; Cox's 
flib. Angl., 2 vols., 1689-90 ; Smith and Ry- 
limd's Hist, of Waterford ; Hist, of the Earls 
of Kildare ; Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland ; 
Richey’s Lectures on Irish Bi«.t. to 1534; 
Froude’s English in Ireland ; Wright's His- 
tory of Ireland, vol. i. ; Bagwell's Ireland 
under the Tudora, vol. i For Poynings’s law 
see Irish Statutes ; Hardiman's Statutes of Kil- 
kenny; Davies’s Hist. Tracts, ed. 1788; A 
Drclaration setting forth how . . . the laws 
... of England . . . came to be of force in 
Ireland, 1643, attributed to Sir Richard Bolton 
[q. v.]; An Answer to the above by Samuel 
Mayart [q, v.]; Molyneux’s Case of Ireland 
being bound, and the Replies to it [see under 
Moltnfvx, William]; Hallam’s Const. Hist , 
Lecky's Hist, of Ireland ; Ball’s Irish Legisla- 
tive Systems.] A. F. P. 

POYNINGS or PONYNGS, MICHAEL 
be, second Babon Potitikgs (1317-1369), 
was eldest son. of Thomas, first baron, by 
Agnes, daughter and coheiress of Richard 
de Rokssle. The family had been settled at 
Poynings, Sussex, os early os the reign of 
Stephen, and Michael’s grandfather, Michael 
de Poynings (A 1316), received a summons to 
parliament on 8 June 1294 ; but it was not 
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renewed, and it does not appear that it can l, e 
regarded as constituting a regular summons 
to parliament (Nicolas, Historic Peerage. m> 
117-18, 3"9). His son Thomas was, how- 
ever, summoned on 23 AprillD37. The latter 
wn s one of the guardians of the sea-coast of 
Sussex on 1 April 1338, and on 22 June 
1389 one of the witnesses to the treaty with 
Brabant ( Fcedera , ii. 1026, 1083). He was 
killed in the assault of Himycourt in Ver- 
mandois on 10 Oct. 1339 (UninjraBTrBeH, i. 
341), though it is commonly stated that he 
was killed in the sea-fight off Sluys on 
24 .Time 1340 (Lb Baxeb, ed. Thompson n. 
243 ; Bahnes, Hist. Edu-ard III 1 p. 183 ? 
lie left thre" sons — Michael, Richard, and 
Luke. The last-named married Isabella 
sister and coheiress of Edmund, lord St. John 
of Basing, and was summoned to parliament 
in 1368, probably in right of his wife, as 
Baron St. John. 

Michael de Poynings was twenty-two 
years of age when he succeeded Ms father as 
second baron in 1339. lie served in Flan- 
ders in 1339 and 1340, and on 4 Nov. 1341 
was summoned for service in the Scots 
war ( Fasdera , ii. 1181, 1184). On 4 Oct. 
1342 he is mentioned as being with the king 
at Sandwich, when on his way to Brittanv 
{ib. ii. 1212), He again served in France in 
1845, and in 1346 took part in the campaign 
of’Orficy (Bmotes, Hist. Edward III, pp 
320,354). In 1351, and again in 1362, be 
was one of the guardians of the sea-coast of 
Sussex (Foedera, iii. 218, 246). He was em- 
ployed in the French expedition of the king 
m 1365, and in the campaign of Poitiers m 
the following year. In August 1369, to- 

f ether with his brothers Riahard and Luke, 
e joined in the great invasion of France, 
and was still abroad in April I860 (ib. iii. 
445, 483). On 22 June 1362 he was one of 
the signatories Jo the treaty with the king 
of Castile (ib. iii. 857). Poynings died on 
16 March 1069. He had been summoned to 
parliament from 25 Feb. 1842. By his wife 
Joan, widow of Sir John de Molyns, who 
must be distinct from Sir John de Moline* 
or Moleyns (d. 1365 P) [q. v.] he had two 
sons — Thomas and Richard — and four daugh- 
ters. Of the latter, Mary married Sir Arnold 
Savage [q. v.] Joan de Poynings died on 
11 Hay 1369, and was buried with her 
husband at Poynings, where the existing 
church was erected in accordance with their 
wills, 

Rnnr.HT be Potitinos, fifth Baeob Pour- 
ixgs (1880-1446), Michael’s grandson, and 
son of Richard de Poynings, fourth baron, 
was horn on SO Not. 1380. lie was sum- 
moned to parliament in 1404, is several times 
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mentioned as attending the council under 
Heurr IV (Nicolas, Free, Privy Council, ii. 
7 99 ,' 150), and served in the French wars 
during the reigns of that king and his suc- 
ces =or«. In 1420 he had custody of the Duke 
of Bourhon (Devon, lames of Exchequer, p. 
3 ( 531 . He was present at the battles of Cre- 
vant in July 1423 and Vemeuil on 16 Aug. 
1424, and died on 2 Oct. 1446. By his first 
wife, Isabella, daughter of Reginald, lord Grey 
of Ruthin — to whom Richard II gave a ring 
in 1391 (ib- p- 235) — he had three sons. Ri- 
chard, the eldest, was M.P. for Sussex in 
1428. but died in 1430 (Testamenta Vetusta, 
p. 217), leaving a daughter Eleanor, who 
married Henry Percy, afterwards third earl of 
Northumberland [see under Peboy, IlEjair, 
second Eare or NoRTnuMBEBtjjro]. Robert 
de Poynings, second sou of the fifth baron, 
was born in November 1419. He was con- 
cerned in Jack Cade’s rebellion, and was 
killed at the second battle of St. Albans on 
17 Feb. 1401 (Paston Letters, i. 133, ii. 329 
et passim). By his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir William Paston [q. v.], he was father 
of Sil Edward Poynings [q. v.] The wills 
of several of the chief members of the Poyn- 
ings family are summarised in Nicolas’s 
‘Testamenta Vetusta.’ The Poynings' arms 
were barry of six, or and verte, a bendlet 
gules. 

[Sussex Archneologicnl Collections, xv. 5-18, 
with a full genealogical table ; Dugdale’s Ba- 
ronage, ii. 133-6 ; Palgmve’s Parliamentary 
Writs, iv. 1306-7 ; G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage, 
vi. 299 ; NicoWa Historic Peerage, ed. Court- 
hope; Testamenta Vetueta, pp. 73, 82, 92, 122, 
217 ; authorities quoted.] C. L. K. 

POYNINGS, THOMAS, Baeon Poyn- 
ings ( d . 1645), was an illegitimate son of 
Sir Edward Poynings [q. v.J He was early 
brought to court, ana was a sewer-extraordi- 
nary in 1616. He was one of those who re- 
ceived livery of the Percy lauds in 1628, was 
on the sheriff roll for Kent in 1533, made K.B. 
the same year, and appointed sheri ff of Kent 
in 1634. He was present at the christening 
of Edward VI on 16 Oct. 1637, and at the 
funeral of Jane Seymour on 12 Nov. "When 
Anne of Cleves came to England in 1539, 
Poynings waB one of the knights who re- 
ceived Tier. He was an accomplished cour- 
tier, generous in disposition, the friend of 
Wyatt and of Sir Thomas Choloner the elder 

! q." v.] In the French expedition of 1644 
’oynings took an important part, He was 
a captain in the army, and greatly distin- 
guished himself at the capture of Boulogne. 
In October 1644 he was left there by Howard 
with four thousand men. On 30 .fan, 1544- 
1046 he was created Baron Poynings ; he died 


at Boulogne on 17 Aug. 1546, He married 
Catherine, daughter of John, lord Marnej, 
and widow of George Eadcliffe, hut left no 
children. Some of his Kentish pioperty 
passed to the Duke of Northumberland. 

[Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Peerage, 
I H.isted’e Kent, iii. 824 ; Horsfield’s Sussex, l 
175-6; Letters and Papers of Henry VHI, rr. 
ii. 2735, iv, ii. 3213, vii. 1498, xi. 680, xn. ii 
911 ; Nott’s edition of the poems of Wyatt, p. 
lxxxiii, and of Surrey, pp. Ixxii, Ixxvi; Chronicle 
of Calais (Camd. Roc.) p. 176; Strype’s Memo- 
rials, ii. i. 9, nr. i. 41.] W. A. J. A. 

POYNTER, AMBROSE (1796-1886), 
architect, bom in London on 16 May 1796, 
was second son of Ambrose Lyon Poynter 
by Thomasine Anne Peck. The family was 
of Huguenot origin, his father's great-greal- 
grandmther, Thomas Pointier of St, Quentin 
in France, having settled in England in 1685 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
Poynter commenced his professional eareor 
as an architect in the office of John Na*h 
[q. v.l working there about five years (1814- 
1818). From 1819 to 1821 he travelled in 
Italy, Sicily, and the Ionian Islands ; he had 
studied watercolour painting under Thoms'. 
Shorter Boys [q. v.], and the sketches made 
by him during these travels are of great 
merit. He attended Keats’s funeral ut Rome 
on 26 Feb. 1821. On returning home Poynter 
set up for himself os an architect at 1 Poet’® 
Corner, Westminster, hut afterwards (about 
1846) built for himself a house and offices in 
Park Street, now Queen Anne’s Gate. One 
of his earliest works was an observatory at 
Cambridge for his friend ’William Hopkins 
(1793-1886) [q.v.], the mathematical 'coach.’ 
In 1832 he resided for some time in Paris, 
where he was associated with Richard Parke- 
Bonington [q. v.], Baron Denon, Boucher- 
Dosnoyers the engraver, and others. lie 
subsequently built at Cambridge the church 
of St. Paul in the Hills Road, and in 183G 
was an unsuccessful though highly com- 
mended competitor for the building of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. Poynter was one of 
the foundation members of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects in 1834, one of 
the first members of their council, acted as 
their secretary in 1840, 1841, and 1844, read 
various papers at their meetings, including 
a valuable descriptive analysis of the ara- 
besques in the 1 Loggie ’ of the Vatican 
(3 Feb, 1840), and in 1842 was the author 
of an anonymous essay ' On the Introduc- 
tion of Iron in the Construction of Buildings,’ 
to which the silver medal of the institute was 
awarded. Poynter had considerable practice 
as an architect until the loss of his eyesight, 
which commenced about 1860, and caused his 
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Tct irement from his profession at the height of 
his career. InLondonhedesigned the hospital 
and chapel of St. Katharine in the Regent’s 
Park (1827), Christ Church, Westminster 
1 1841), and the French Protestant Church 
in Bloomsbury StTeet. In the provinces, 
among other works, he was the architect of 
Pynes House, Devonshire (for Sir Stafford 
Xortheote), Hodsoek, near Worksop, Not- 
tinghamshire (for Mrs. Chambers), Castle 
Melgwyn, South Wales, and restored or added 
to numerous buildings, including "Warwick 
Castle and Crewe Hall, though in both these 
cases Poynter’s work has since been destroyed 
bv fire. As architect to the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England, he designed build- 
ings for it in several towns. Poynter was 
tiequeutly employed on arbitration cases, and 
held the office of official referee to the board 
of works. 

Poynter took an important part in the 
establishment of government schools of de- 
sign, and was the first inspector for the pro- 
vinces appointed in connection with the 
school of design then at Somerset House. 
He was one of the committee of manage- 
ment appointed in 1818 to supervise the 
district schools of design, and in 1850 was 
appointed inspector of them. lie was one 
of the first to urge the importance of making 
drawing a compulsoiy subject in national 
and elementary schools. lie was an original 
member of the Arundel Society, the Graphic 
Society, and the Archaeological Institute, and 
contributed several papers to the proceedings 
of the last. A student of heraldry, he made 
drawings to illustrate Sandford’s ‘Genea- 
logical History of England.’ He collaborated 
with Charles Knight (1791-1873) [q. v.] in 
his attempts to produce good and cheap pic- 
torial literature, contributing illustrations 
to Knight’s ' Shakespeare’ and ‘ Pictorial 
History of England,’ and the articles on 
literature, science, and art to the latter 
work. 

Pojnter died at Dover on 20 Nov. 1880. 
He married, first, in 1832 at the chapel of 
the British embassy, Puris, Emma, daughter 
of the Rev. E. Forster, by Lavinia, daughter 
and only child of Thomas Banks, R.A. [q. v.] 
By her he had one son, Sir Edward John 
Poynter, president of the Royal Academy, 
and three daughters, of whom Clara, wife 
of Mr. Robert Courtenay Bell, attained dis- 
tinction as a translator from foreign lan- 
guages. Poynter married, secondly, Louisa 
Noble, daughter of General Robert Bell, by 
whom he left a daughter. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 1887 , pp. 113, 137 ; private informa- 
tion ] L. C. 


POYNTER., WILLIAM, D.D. (1762. 
1827), catholic prelate, born at Peterofield 
Hampshire, on 20 May 1762, was sent bv 
Bishop Ohalloner to the English College at 
Douay, where he became prefect of studio 
was promoted to the priesthood, and tool! 
the degree of D.D. In 1793 he and the 
other seminarists were transferred by the 
French revolutionary authorities to the 
castle of Dourlens, and they were after- 
wards imprisoned in the Irish College at 
Douay. At last, on 26 Feb. 1795, they uvre 
sent to England, where they landed on 
2 March. Poynter was nominated by Bidiop 
Douglass to be vice-president of St. Ed- 
mund’s College, near Ware, and he became 
president of that college in 1801, when Dr. 
Gregory Stapleton was made apostolic vicar 
in the " midland district. Stapleton made 
1 Poynter his vicar-general. 

He was appointed coadjutor to Dr. John 
Douglass [q. v.], vicar-apostolic of tlie Lon- 
don district, by papal brief, dated 3 March 
1803, and he was consecrated bishop of 
Halia at St. Edmund’s College on 29 Mav. 
He succeeded to the vicariate per coadju- 
ioriam on the death of Douglass, 8 May laid. 
Poynter was of a gentler disposition than 
John Milner [q. v.L and was adverse to tha 
hold manner in which that controversialist 
carried himself towards his political oppo- 
nents. While on a visit to Rome he diew up 
his ' Apologeticul Epistle’ to Cardinal Litta, 

? refect of the propaganda, dated 16 March 
815, in which he defended himself against 
certain chaiges brought against him and the 
other vicars-apostolic by Bishop Milner. The 
document was not intended to he made 
public, and was not actually published till 
1820, wheu it was translated and printed, 
without the knowledge of Poynter, by 
Charles Butler, in Ms * Historical Memoirs 
of the English Catholics ' (vol. iv. appendiv, 
note 1). Poynter suffered himself to he per- 
suaded into becoming president of the 
1 Catholic Bible Society,’ an institution 
founded in 1818 by the ‘ Catholic Com- 
mittee, 5 and afterwards, m 1816, condemned 
by the _ holy see as ‘a crafty device for 
weakening the foundations of religion’ 
(Beady, Episcopal Succession, iii. 186), In 
1823 he obtained from the holy see the ap- 
pointment of Dr, James Yorke Bramston 
fq. v.]as his coadjutor, cum jure succession »«. 
In conjunction with the other English and 
Scottish catholic prelates, he issued the 
famous 1 Declaration of the Catholic Bishop*, 
the Vicars Apostolic, and their Coadjutors 
in Great Britain.’ He died in Castle Street, 
Holbom, London, on 26 Nov, 1827 ( Gent, 
Mag. 1827, pt. ii, p. 671), and was buried 
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in the church of St Mary,Moorflelds, where 
there is a monument to liis memory,with a 
Latin inscription. The Rev. Lewis Havard 
preached the funeral sermon, which was 
printed, Poynter’s heart was deposited be- 
neath the altar at St. Edmund’s College, 
"Ware. 

His portrait, engraved by R. Fenner, 
forms the frontispiece to the ‘ Catholic 
Miicellany/ vol. iv. (1825). Another por- 
trait appeared in the ‘Laity’s Directory ''for 
1639. 

Planter's separate publications w ere : 1 . ‘ A 
Theological Examination of the Doctrine of 
Columbanus [i.e. Charles O’Conor, 1764- 
1328, q. v.l (contained in his third letter) 
on the Spintual Jurisdiction of Bishops and 
the difference between a Bishop and a Priest/ 
London, 1811, 8vo. 2. ‘Instructions and 
Directions addressed to all the Faithful in 
the London District, for gaining the Grand 
Jubilee/ London, 1826, 24mo. 8. ‘ Chris- 
tianity ; or the Evidences and Characters of 
the Christian Religion/ London, 1827, 8vo ; 
tianslated into Italian (at Rome in 1828). 

Poynter’s ‘Narrative of the Seizure of 
Donay College, and of the Deportation of 
the Seniors, Professors, and Students to 
Dourlens/ in continuation of the narrative 
of the Rev. Joseph Hodgson £q. v.], was 
printed in the ‘Catholic Magazine and Re- 
new’ (Birmingham), vol. i. (1881), pp. 897, 
457. A translation, by the Abbfi L. Dan- 
coine, appears in ‘Le College Anglais de 
Douai pendant la Revolution,’ Douay, 1881, 
&vo ‘ An Unpublished Correspondence be- 
t weenPoynter andDr.C. O’Conor, on Foreign- 
influencing Maxims, with Observations on 
the Canonical and Legal Securities against 
such Maxims/ appeared in O’Conor’s 1 Colum- 
banus/ No. vi, London, 1818. To the 
‘Laity’s Directory’ for 1818 to 1828 in- 
clusively, Poynter contributed an annual 
article called ‘New Tear's Gifts,’ as well as 
‘ Reflections on British Zeal for the Propaga- 
tion of Christianity, and on the State of 
Christianity in England/ to that periodical 
in 1829 (p. 76). He was also responsible 
for ‘The Catholic Soldier’s and Sailor's 
Prayer Book/ which was reprinted, with ad- 
ditions, by the Rev. Thomas Unsworth, Lon- 
don, 1868, 12mo, 

__ [Amherst’s Hist, of Catholic Emancipation, 
ii. 368 ; Butler’s Hist. Memoirs, 1822, iv. 379, 
469-623 ; Butler’s Reminiscences, p. 301: Catho- 
lic Magazine and Review, ii. 260; Catholic 
Miscellany. 1827, vii. 284, viii. 432, ix, 72; 
Hnsenbeth’s Life of Milner, p. 584 ; London and 
Dublin Orthodox Jonrnal, 1842, xv. 103; "Ward's 
Hist, of St, Edmund’s College, Old Hull, 1893.1 
~ t, c. 


Poyntz 

POYNTZ, Sin. FRANCIS (d. 1528), 
diplomatist, was third son of Sir Robert 
Poyntz (d. 1521) of Iron Acton, Gloucester- 
shire, and his wife Margaret, natural daugh- 
ter of Anthony "Wydevill, earl Rivers [q. v.j, 
by Gwentlian, daughter of "William Stradling. 
The furnily was descended from the Barons 
Poyntz, who had been prominent in the 
Welsh and Scottish wars of Edward I (of. 
Rt.meb, Fccdera, orig. ed. vol. ii. passim ; 
Pari. Writs; Duqdaub, Baronage ; and G.E. 
C[o?iWD], Complete Peerage), and had long 
been settled in Gloucestershire. The father 
officiated at many court ceremonies, was 
chancellor to Queen Catheri ne o f Aragon, 

I and in 1620 attended Henry "V III to France. 
From a brother was descended the Poyntz 
I family of Essex, and from his second son, 
John, father of Robert Poyntz [q. v.], the 
family of Alderley, Gloucestershire (Palis’, 
More about Stafford, p. 128). 

Francis was in 1516 appointed esquire of 
the body to Henry "VHI, and became a carver 
in the royal household in 1621. In 1526 he 
was granted custody of the manor of Holborn, 
'in the suburbs of London/ during the 
minority of Edward Stanley, third earl of 
Derby [q. v.], and in the same year he re- 
ceived some of the forfeited lands of Edward 
Stafford, third duke of Buckingham [q. v.] 
In 1627 he was sent as ambassador to the 
emperor, with instructions to mediate peace 
between him and Francis L and to threaten 
war in the Netherlands it Charles V de- 
clined these overtures. He was also to re- 
monstrate with the emperor on his treatment 
of the pope and the sack of Rome. Poyntz 
travelled by way of Paris, where he was jo'ined 
by the French ambassador to the emperor, 
and arrived at Madrid on 1 July. But his 
embassy met with little success, and he left 
Spain in October, having an interview with 
Francis at Paris on the way back. He died 
of the plague in London on 25 June 1528. 
He married Jane or Joan, daughter of Sir 
Matthew Browne of Betchworth, Surrey, 
but left no issue. At tbe request of liis eldest 
brother Anthony, Sir Francis wrote ‘The 
Table of Oebes the Philosopher, Translated 
out of Latine into Englishe by Sir Francis 
Poyngs ; ’ it was published in 16mo by Ber- 
thelet probably about 1580; a copy is in the 
British Museum Library. 

Sib Ajwhojtf Ponrrz (1480?-15S8> in 
herited Iron Acton, where his descendants 
were seated for many generations. He was 
knighted in 1518, when he commanded a ship 
in Howard’s expedition against France. In 
September 1518 he was sent on an embassy 
to the French Mng, and was preseut at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold in July 1520. In 
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15*21 he was one of the jury at Bristol before timonies for the Real Presence of Chr.'st’i 


whom theDulteof Buckingham was indicted. 
In 1522 he joined in Surrey's expedition to 
Francis in command of the Santa Maria. In 
the following year he became vice-admiral, 
and was employed in commandof sometwclve 
or fourteen sail in preventing the return of 
Albanv to Scotland, In 1523 lie was admini- 
strator for his lather. In 1627 he served as 
sheriff of Gloucestershire, and in 1630 was on 
a commission to inquire into Wolsey's posses- 
sions. He died in 1533, having married, first, 
Elisabeth, daughter of Sir William Huddes- 
tield; and, secondly, Joan, widow of Sir Ri- 
chard Guilford. Efis eldest son, Sir Nicholas, 
horn in 1610, was a prominent courtier during 
the latter part of Henry VHI's reign, and 
died in 1667. A portrait of Sir Nicholas by 
ITolbein belongs to the Marquis of Bristol, 
and two drawings, also attributed to Ilolhein, 
to King Edward "VII (Cat. Tudor Eihib. 
1890, Nos. 79, 493, 500). Another, which is 
anonymous, belonged in 1800 to the Marquis 
of Ormonde. 

Sir Nicholas’s great-grandson, Sm Robeet 
Potntz (1589 P-1665) matriculated from 
Brasenose College, Oxford, on 16 March 
1004-5, was M.P. for Gloucestershire in 
1620, 1628-9, and was knighted on 2 Feb. 
1626-7 at the coronation of Charles I ; he 
tided with the king during the civil war, and 
wrote ‘A Vindication ot Monarchy . . 
1661, 4to (Brit. Mus.); he was buried at 
Iron Acton on 10 Nov. 1865. 

[Authorities quoted; "Works in Brit, Mus. 
lifcr. ; Sir John Maclean's Memoir of the Poyntz 
family: Cotton MSS. passim; Letters, &c., of 
Henry VII (Rolls Ser.), and Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer and Gairdner, passim ; 
Atkyn«’s Gloucestershire, p. 104,&c. ; Visitation 
of Gloucestershire (Harl. Sac.) ; Wood's Atheme, 
iii. 715-16; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, 
Lit. Remains of Edward VI (Roxburghe Club) ; 
L’hron. of Culuis (Camdan Soc.) ; Rymer's 
Feeders, orig. ed, xiv. 404 , Brewer’s Hist, of 
Henry VIII, ii. 149; Sandford’s Genealog. Hist, 
p. 434; CluttcrLuck's Hertfordshire ; Gough’s 
8epulchr.il Mon."] A. F. P. 

POYNTZ, ROBERT (J. 1566), catholic 
divine, a youngersonof JonnPoyntz(d. 1544) 
and nephew of Sir Francis Poyntz [q, v.], lord 
ofthemanorof Alderley, Gloucestershire, was 
bom at Alderley about 1535. lie was edu- 
cated at Winchester, and was, on 26 Aug. 
1554, admitted perpetual fellow of New 
College, Oxford (Rami. MS. D. 130, f. 03), 
Graduating B.A. 6 June 1556, and M.A. 
27May 1660. But asadevout Roman catholic 
lie abandoned, early in Elizabeth’s reign, his 
friends and expectations in this country, and 
settled in Louvain, There he published * Tes- 


Body and Blood m the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Aultnr, set foorth at large and faith- 
fully translated out of Six Auneient Fathers 
which lyved far within the first six hundred 
yeres,’ . . . Louvain, 1560. Another work 
‘ Miracles performed by the Eucharist,' i( 
also ascribed to him. 

[Wood's Athens Oxon. i. 3S6, Fusti, i. 149, 
158 ; State Papers, Dom. Eliz. Add. xxxii, 39! 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. l. 94, vtii. 440' 
Palm’s More about Stifford ; Atkyns's Glances.' 
j tershire, pp. 104, 107 ; Visitation of Gloucester- 
shire (Harl. Soc.); Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib.- 
Pits, De Script. Illustr. Angl. p. 903, appendix! 
Maclean's Memoir of the Poyntz Family!] 

W. A. S. 

POYNTZ, STEPHEN (1685-1750), di- 
plomatist, born in London, and baptised at 
St. Michael’s, Comhill, in November 1685, 
was the second son of William Poyntz, uni 
liolsterer, of Cornhill, by his second wife, 
Jane, daughter of Stephen Monleage, mer- 
chant of Loudon and Buckingham, whose 
wife was a sister of Richard Deane [q. v.] 
(LlBSCOJIB, Bitckinyham&hire , ii. 579). lie 
was educated at Eton, being a king’s scholar 
and captain of Montem in 1702. On 17Feb. 
1702-8 he was admitted at King’s College, 
Cambridge, and became in due course a fellow 
of his college, graduating B.A. in 1706, and 
M.A. in 1711. 

Shortly after he left college he travelled 
with the Duke of Devonshire, and ho was 
also tutor to the sons of Lord Townshend, 
with whom he was at The Hague in 1709 
and 1710. For some time he seems to bale 
acted as Townshend’s confidential secretary, 
communicating on hia behalf with the Eng- 
lish ambassadors abroad, and, through hia 
chief’s influence, he was introduced into the 
diplomatic service. Poyntz was commissary 
in 1716 to James, first earl Stanhope, the 
secretary of state, and envoy-extraordmaiy 
, and plenipotentiary to Sweden in July 1724; 
j of this mission Poyntz acquitted himself well, 
though Sir Robert Walpole complained of the 
' large sums which he drew from the English 
exchequer to secure Sweden's support. Ia 
1728 he was sent as commissioner to the 
congress at Soissons, where he made the 
acquaintance of George, first baron Lyttel- 
ton [q. v.], and he remained in France until 
the summer of 1730. 

On the formation of the household of the 
Duke of Cumberland, second son of George II, 
Poyntz was appointed as the young duke’s 
governor and steward of the household, and 
throughout his life lio continued the prince's 
trusted adviser. About 3735 he purchased 
from the family of nillersdon an estate 
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B t Midgham, ft chapelry in tlia parish of 
Thatcham, near Newbury, Berkshire ; the 
duke spent some of his early years there 
(JIoNnr, Newbury, p. 8S5), and two rooms, 
ttill called ‘ the duke’s rooms,' were added to 
the house for his accommodation (Godwin, 
Newbury Worthies, pp. 49-50). As a mark 
of esteem for liis services, a very beautiful 
tose, ornamented with figures in. high relief, 
was'placed by Queen Caroline in the grounds 
at Midgham (Mrs. Roeneell, Cowdray, 
p. 107). Poyntz played an important part 
at court, lie acted in 1784 as the medium 
of communication between the king and 
queen and an Austrian envoy (Hebvet, 
Memoirs, li. 54-6). It was in his rooms at 
st. James’s Palace that the famous Earl 
of Peterborough in 1735 formally acknow- 
ledged to the company that Anastasia Ro- 
binson was his wife (Bithney, History of 
Music, iv. 247-9). In 1736 he was created 
a privy councillor, and he received the sine- 
cure post of inspector of prosecutions in the 
exchequer concerning ‘prohibited and un- 
customed goods.’ He died at Midgham on 
17 Dec. 1760, and was buried there. Horace 
Walpole says that he was 1 mined in his cir- 
cumstances by a devout brother, whom he 
had trusted, and by a simple wife, who had 
a devotion of marrying dozens of her poor 
cousins at his expense ; yon know she was 
the “Fair Circassian.” Mr. Povntz was 
called a very great man, hut few knew 
anything of his talents, for he was timorous 
to childishness. The duke has done greatly 
for his family and seemed his places for his 
children, and sends his two sons abroad, 
allowing them 8001. a year’ ( Letters , ii. 
283). 

Poyntz's influence at court, lus talents, 
and his kindly disposition were acknow- 
ledged on all sides. Carlyle, in his 'Me- 
moirs of Frederick the Great ’ (ii. 68), 
characteristically describes him as ‘a once 
bright gentleman, now dim and obso- 
lete,’ 

Poyntz married, in February 1732-3, Anna 
Maria Mordaunt, daughter of the lion. Lewis 
Mordaunt, brigadier-general, and maid of 
honour to Queen Caroline, She had been a 

g reat beauty, and her charms wera desoribed 
y Samuel Croxall [q. v.] in his poem of 
the ‘Fair Circassian,’ They had two sons — 
William of Midgham (d. 1809), and Charles, 
prebendary of Durham — and two duughters, 
Margaret Georgina and Louisa. The latter 
died unmarried, but Margaret Georgina be- 
came the wife, at Althorp, on 27 Deo. 1766 
{the day after he came of age), of John, after- 
wards first earl Spencer. Mrs. Calderwood of 
Polton met the Spencers and the whole of 


the Poyntz family travelling at Spa in meat 
state in 1766. Mrs. Poyntz was then a 1 deaf, 
shoitsighted, loud-spoken, hackney-headed 
wife, and played at cards from morning till 
night.’ Mrs. Spencer was ‘ a very sweet-like 
girl ; her sister is a great hoyden ’ (Journals, 
up. 189-92). Mrs. Poyntz was in great 
favour at Versailles in August 1763, when 
she cured Madame Yictohe of the stone 
(Walpole, Letters, iv. 110). She died at 
Midgham on 14 Nov. 1771, and was buried 
there (cf. Walpole, Georoe III, ed. Barker, 
i. 187-8). 

Poyntz was the author of a ‘ Vindication 
of the Barrier Treaty,’ which is erroneously 
printed among Bishop Hare's wiitings. It 
was an 1 excellent work ’ (Coxe, Horatio, 
Lord Walpole, ii. 398). Lord Lyttelton, Lord. 
Herrey, Sir C. Haubury Williams, Nicholas 
Harding e, and others addressed verses to 
Poyntz (cf. Gent.-May.-K.. 459; Dodbley, Col- 
lection, ii. 31, iv. 239 ; New Foundling Hos- 
pital for Wit, 1786 edit. i. 243-3, iii. 61-4; 
Niohols, Illustr. of Lit. i. 665, 687-91 ; 
Memoirs of Sneyd Davies, p. 209; Select 
Collection, vi. 85 ; Habdinge, Poems, pp. 
202 - 6 ). 

Poyntz was a friend of Samuel Richard- 
son, the novelist. Through his agency the 
sum of 1007. is said to have been granted by 
Queen Caroline to Elizabeth Elstob [q. v.], 
and when James Ferguson, the astronomer, 
came to London in Slay 1743, he brought 
with him a letter of recommendation to 
Poyntz, who befriended him in every way. 
Ferguson drew the portraits of Mrs. Poyntz 
and the children, so that Poyntz might be 
able from personal knowledge to speak fa- 
vourably of the skill of the artist. A por- 
trait of Poyntz was painted by John Fayram, 
and engraved by J. Faber. Another, painted 
by Thomas Hudson, belongs to the Earl 
Spencer. 

[Muclean’sMemoiroftheFoyntzFamily; Gent. 
Mag. 1750 pp. 670-1,1 789 pt.ii.p. 447; Nichols's 
Lit, Anecdotes, iv. 696, 714, v. 339, viii. 520,643; 
Biwee and Robinson's Castles of Western Sussex, 
p. 79 ; Harwood’s Alumni Eton. p. 286 ; E. M. 
Boyle’s 84 Quor tiers of bis Family; Registrum 
Regale, 1847,'p- 44; Coxo’s Sir Robert Walpole, 
vol. i. pp. xxvi, 743, ii. 471-3 ; Smith's Mezzotint 
Poitralts, i. 413-14; Mrs. Calderwood’s Journals, 
pp 189-92; Le Merchant's Earl Spencer, pp. 2- 
6; Lysons's Berkshire, p. 387. For letters to 
and from Poyntz see Hist, MSS. Oomm. 10th 
Rep, App, pt. i. and 11th Rep. App. ; Additional 
MSS. Brit. Mus. 9161, 28168, 23780,23703, and 
23801 ; Core’s Life of Sir Robeit Walpole, u. 
65 et soq., 627-86, iii. 607-0 ; Phillimare's Life 
of Lord Lyttelton, i. 86. A schedule of his real 
and personal estate is in the Addit, MS. 26086.] 

W. P. C. 
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POYNTZ, SYDENHAM (Jl. 1850), sol- 
dier, fourth son of John Poyntz of Reigate, 
Surrey, and Anne Sldnner, was baptised 
on 3 Nov. 1607. He usually signs himself 
< Sednham Poynts.’ Poyntz was originally 
apprenticed to a London tradesman, but, 
being ill-treated by his master, he took ser- 
vice as a soldier in Holland, passed then into 
the imperial army, and finally rose to the 
rank of sergeant-major, and was knighted on 
the battle-field. He recorded his foreign 
experience for the fir3t eleven years, 162o- 
1036, in a somewhat inaccurate * Relation,’ 
which was first printed from tho autograph 
MS. in the 1 Bibliotheque Nationale’for the 
English Historical Society in 1908. He re- 
turned toEngland in 1643, and on27 May was 
ordered by the House 01 Commons to hate 
the command of a regiment of horse and a 
regiment of foot in the army raised by the 
seven associated northern counties. He was 
also appointed commander-in-chief of the 
forces of the northern association, with the 
title of colonel-general, and, on 19 Aug., go- 
vernor of York ( Commons Journals, iv. 156, 
248; Lords' Journals, vii. 648). On taking 
command, Poyntz found his troops mutinous 
for want of pay, and at the siege of Skipton 
was more in danger from his own men than 
from the enemy (t&.vii. 633 ; Obey, Examina- 
tion of Neats Puritans, iii. 68, Appendix). 
He was ordered after Naseby to follow the 
king's motions, and succeeded in forcing him 
to an engagement at Rowton Heath, near 
Chester, on 24 Sept. (id. p. 92 ; Report on the 
Portland MSS. 1 . 278 ; A Letter from 
Colonel-general Poynts to the Hon. William 
Lenthall, 4to, 1645). Charles lost about 
eight hundred men killed and wounded and 
fifteen hundred prisoners (Lords' Journals, 
vii. 608). The House of Commons voted 
Poyntz a reward of 5001. (Command Journals, 
iv. 292). He next captured Shelford House 
and Wivertoa House in Nottinghamshire, 
and then laid siege to Newark ( Report on 
the Portland MSS. i. 306 ; Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson, ed. 1885, ii. 80-9, 876). He 
was still besieging Newark when Charles I 
took refuge in the camp of the Scottish army 
there, of which Poyntz at once informed the 
speaker (Caby, Memorials of the Civil War, 
i. 19). 

In Feb. 1846 Poyntz issued ‘ The Vindi- 
cation of Colonel-General Poyntz against 
the false and malicious slanders secretly cast 
forth against him,’ 1645-6, 4to. Parliament, 
satisfied with his conduct, voted him the 
sum of 8001. a year, and his regiment of 
horse was one of four to be retained at 
the general disbanding (Commons' Journals, 
iv. 602, v. 128), The presbyterian leaders 


relied up on Poyntz and his troops to oppose the 
independents of tha new model, but the sol- 
diers of the northern association entered into 
communication with those of Fairfax’s army 
and, in spite of the orders of their com- 
mander, held meetings and elected agitator*. 
Poyntz was seized by the agitators on 8 July 
1647 and sent a prisoner to Fairfax’s head- 
quarters, charged with endeavouring to em- 
broil the kingdom in a new war (Gaby 
Memorials, i. 282, 298; Clarke Papers, 1 . 
142-5, 163-9). He was released by Fairfa\ 
on parole ; but the latter, who now became 
commander-in-chief of all the land forces in 
the service of the parliament, appointed 
Colonel Lambert to take command in the 
north (Fairfax Correspondence, iii. 370; 
Lords’ Journals, ix. 339). 

At the end of July 1647 an open breach took 
place between London and the army. The 
common council chose Major-general Edward 
Maasey [q. v.] to command the forces of tha 
city, and Poyntz, who was also given a com- 
mand, actively assisted in enlisting ‘ re- 
form adoea.’ On 2 Aug. Poyntz and other 
officers dispersed a body of citizens who 
brought to the common counoil a petition 
‘ praying that some means might be used for 
a composure.’ According to the newspapers, 
they hacked and hewed many of the peti- 
tioners with their swords and ‘mortally 
wounded divers ’ (Rttshwobth, vi. 647, vi, 
741). On the collapse of the resistance of 
London, Poyntz fled to Holland, publishing, 
in conjunction with Massey, a declaration 
‘ showing the true grounds and reasons that 
induced them to depart from the city, and 
for a while from the kingdom.’ ‘ Finding,' 
said they, ‘ all things so uncertain, and 
nothing answering to what was promised or 
expected, we held it safer wisdom to with- 
draw to our own friends’ (Rubkwohth, 
vii. 767). On 14 May 1648 Poyntz wrote 
to the speaker from Amsterdam, begging 
that he might at least receive the two 
months’ pay voted to his forces when they 
were disbanded. * When I pernse theletters 
which I have formerly received from both 
houses of parliament, with all their great 
promises and engagements to me, never to 
forget the great services whioh I have done 
them ... it would almost make a man 
desperate to see how I am. deserted and 
slighted in place of the great rewards which 
the honourable houses were pleased to pro- 
mise me 1 (Oaby, Memorials, i. 418). 

Receiving no answer to this or previous 
appeals, Poyntz in 1350 accompanied Lord 
Willoughby to the West Indies, and there 
beoame governor of the Leeward Islands, 
establishing himself at St. Christopher’s. 
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■flTien Willoughby surrendered Barbados 
to the parliamentary fleet under Sir George 
Avacue, Poyntz found St. Christopher's un- 
tenable, and retired to Virginia (White- 
tocKEj Memorials, iii. 406 j Ounnzog, 
British Empire in America, ii, 16, 280 ; Oii- 
1 BB, Sistoryof Antigua, 1894, vol i. p. xx). 
Bnt the articles between Willoughby and 
Aysoue contain a clause permitting Poyntz 
to retire to Antigua with other gentlemen 
haring estates there (Cal. State Papers, 
Col. 1676-6, p. 86). It is stated that in 
1661 he was again appointed governor of 
Antigua, and hold the post till superseded 
bv Lord Willoughby in 1663, but no trace 
of his tenure of office appears among the 
colonial state papers. It is added that he 
then retired to Virginia, and died there at 
some unknown data (Maclean, p. 183 ; 
Antigua and the Antiguans, 1844, i. 20), A 
portrait of Poyntz, from an original in the 
possession of Earl Spencer, is engraved in 
Sir John Maclean’s ‘ Memoir.’ Others appear 
in Ricraft’s ‘ Sumy of England’s Champions,’ 
1647, chap, xii., and in 1 England’s Worthies/ 
by John Vicars, 1 647, p. 91. Sir John Mac- 
lean also gives a picture of a contemporary 
portrait-medal (p. 169). 

Poyntz was thrice married while abroad— 
firstly, about 1633, to ‘a rich German mer- 
chant’s daughter,’ who died in childbirth 
within two years; secondly, about 1635, to 
another German, ‘ rich in land and money,’ 
who seems to be the lady called ’Anne 
Eleanor de 
Wirtamberg, 
iv. 212. Poj 
Elisabeth in a letter to Speaker Lenthall in 
16 47. 

Poyntz was the author of the following 
pamphlets : 1. The * Vindication ’ cited 
above (1646-6). 2. ‘The Vindication of 
Colonel-general Poyntz against the Slanders 
oast forth against him by the Army ; with 
the barbarous manner of the Adjutator’s 
surpriaal of him at York,’ 4to, 1648 [no place]. 
The ’British Museum Catalogue’ also gives a 
list of letters by Poyntz, which were printed 
in pamphlet form between 1646 ana 1647. 
Some imprinted letters by Poyntz utb to be 
found among the Tanner MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library, and among the manuscripts 
of the Duke of Portland. 

An elder brother, John Pointz (Jl. 1660), 
horn in 1606, was active in the civil war in 
Ireland and England on the parliamentary 
side (of. A True Relation of the Taking^ of 
Roger Mmwaring, Bishop of St. David's, 
London, 1642, 4to). In 1668 he was captain 
in the navy, and in 1663 clerk of the revels. 
He subsequently travelled ‘ in the greatest 
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part of the Caribee Islands and most parte 
of the continent of America, and almost all 
his Majesty's foreign plantations;’ in 1683 
he projected a scheme for the purchase and 
colonisation of Tobago (of. The Present Pro- 
spect of the . , , Island of Tobago, London, 
1683, 4to, by Captain John Poyntz, and Pro- 
posals offered by Capt. John Poyntz ) ; but 
his plan came to nothing (A Geographical 
Description of Tobago [1760 PL p. 66), 

(Life in Sir John Maclean’s Hist, and Genea- 
logical Memoir of the family of Poyntz, 1886, pp. 
159 - 84 ; The Relation of Sydnam Poyntz, ed. 
Goodrich (Roy. Hist. Soc.), 1908.] C. H. F. 

PRAED, WINTHROP MACKWORTH 
(1802-1889), poet, third son of William 
Mackworth Praed, of Bitton House, Teign- 
rnouth, Devonshire, serjeant-at-law, and for 
many years chairman of the audit hoard, was 
bom on 26 July 1802 at 36 John Street, Bed- 
ford Row, London. Hisfather was the grand- 
son of William Mackworth, second son of Sir 
Ilumphry Mackworth [q. v.], who took the 
additional name of Praed upon his marriage 
about 1780 to Martha, daughter and heir of 
John Praed of Trevethow m Cornwall (for 
the Mackworth pedigree seeBioim’s Rutland, 
pp. 128-9). The maiden name of the poet’s 
mother was Winthrop. The Winthrope of 
New England are a branchof the same family. 
Winthrop Praed was a delicate and preco- 
cious child, His mother died a year after his 
birth, and his earliest education was superin- 
tended by an elder sister, to whom he was 
tenderly attached; she died in 1830. He 
gave up pressing occupations in order to at- 
tend her m her last illness. In 1810 he was 
placed at Langley Broom school, near Coin- 
brook, under a Mr. AtkinB. He read Plutarch 
and Shakespeare, and became a good chess- 
player. He wrote dramas and sent poems 
home, which were carefully criticised by his 
father, On 28 March 1814 he enterod Eton 
in the house of E. J, Plumtre, afterwards 
a fellow of Eton College. An elder brother 
helped him in his studies; and Plumtre gave 
prizes for English verse, which were generally 
divided between Praed and George William 
Frederick Howard (afterwards seventh Earl 
ofCariisle) [q.v.] In 1820 ho started a manu- 
script journal, the ’ Apis Matina,’ of which 
he wrote about half. It was succeeded by 
the ' Etonian,’ the most famous of school 
journals. Walter Blount was Praed’s col- 
league as editor. Some of his contributors 
were already at college, Among the chief 
writers were H. N, Coleridge, Sidney Walker, 
0, H, Townshend, and John Moultrie, who de- 
scribes Praed in his ‘Dream of Life’ (Moux- 
XBxm, Works, 1876, p. 421). Praed signed 
his articles as ‘Peregrine Courtenay, the 
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Imaginary president of tlie ‘ King of Clubs,' 
supposed to conduct the paper. Charles 
Knight (1791-1873) published the * Etonian,’ 
which lasted for ten months. Praed. was a 
member of the debating society during his 
last rear at school, and helped to found the 
boys’ library. He acted in private theatricals ; 
was chosen by bis senior schoolfellow, Ed- 
ward Bouverie Pusey, as a worthy competitor 
in chess ; and, though too delicate for rougher 
exercises, was the best fives-player in the 
school. 

In October 1821 be entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, with a high reputation, and 
read classics with Macaulay, who was two 
years his senior. He cared little for mathe- 
matics, and only just avoided the ‘ wooden 
spoon.' He failed, though he only just failed, 
to win the university scholarship ; but he 
won the Sir "William Browne medals for 
Greek ode in 1822 und 1823, and for epigrams 
in 1822 and 1821. He v on the college decla- 
mation prize in 1823, and chancellor's medal 
lor English poem in 1823 ("Australasia ’) and 
1824 ( * Athens ’). lie was bracketed third 
in the classical tripos for 1825. His classical 
verses, specimens of which arepreaervcd in 
the ‘Muss Etonenses’ (Series IS ova, tom. ii. 
1869 ), show, besides good scholarship, unusual 
facility and poetic feeling. Praed was espe- 
cially distinguished at the union, where Ilia 
seniors, Macaulay and Charles Austin, were 
then conspicuous and his onlv superiors. He 
generally took the radical side in opposition 
to Macaulay. In the autumn of 1822 Knight 
started and edited his ‘ Quarterly Magazine,’ 
to which Praed was the chief contributor. 
Macaulay and some of the old contributors 
to the ‘Etonian’ also wrote. Praed’s con- 
tributions were in the first three or four 
numbers; and he took no part in a continua- 
tion afterwards attempted. In 1823 he pub- 
lished, through Charles Knight, * Lillian, a 
Fairy Tale,’ a jeu d' esprit written at Trinity 
in October 1822. In 1826 Knight started, 
with Praed’s help, a weekly paper called 
•The Brazen Head,' which lasted only for 
fournumbers. AftergraduatingB.A.in 1826, 
Praed became private tutor at Eton to Lord 
Ernest Bruce, younger son of the Marquis 
of Ailesbuiy. He read for a fellowship at 
Trinity, to which ho was elected in 1827, 
and in 1830 he won the Seatonian prize-poem, 
He finally left Eton at the end of 1827. On 
29 May 1829 he was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, and joined the Norfolk cir- 
cuit. His ambition, however, was for par- 
liamentary life. He was no longer a liberal, 
♦houffh in 1829 be was on thB committee of 
William Cavendish (afterwardsteventhDuke 
jf UcvuDilire) when the latter was the whig 


candidate for Cambridge. University. Tie 
statesman whom he most admired was his 
fellow Etonian, Canning. After Canning’s 
death in 1827 he became alarmed at the de- 
mocratic tendencies of the reformers; and his 
fastidious and scholarly temperament made 
contempt for demagogues more congenial 
than popular enthusiasm. At an earlier 
period he had been strongly in favour of 
Homan catholic emancipation ; but when that 
question was settled, bis political sympathies 
were completely eon-ervative. Overtures 
ware made to him to accept a seat in the 
House of Commons with a view to opposing 
him to Macaulay, who had recently entered 
parliament. Praed said that he would not 
accept a post which involved ‘ personal col- 
lision with any man;’ but was otherwise 
ready to support the conservative govern- 
ment. The negotiation dropped ; but in De- 
cember 1880 he bought tliesent of St. Germans 
for two years for 1,0001. He made a success- 
ful maiden speech on the cotton duties; and 
though his next Bpeech, on the Reform Bill, 
brought some disappointment, he improved 
as a debater. He proposed an amendment 
in favour of ‘ minority representation,’ ac- 
cording to which each constituent was to 
vote for two candidates only when three 
places were to he filled. Another amend- 
ment, providing that freeholds in n borough 
should give votes for the borough and not 
for the county, was proposed by him in a very- 
successful speech, and led to friendly atten- 
tions from Sir Robert Peel. St. Germans was 
disfranchised by the Reform Bill, and Praed 
stood, unsuccessfully, for St. Ives, Cornwall, 
near which a branch of the Praeds lived in 
the family seat of Trevethow. lie published, 
at Penzance, anonymously, in 1833, ‘Trash 
dedicated without respect to James Halse, 
esq., M.P.,’ his successful rival. Praed re- 
mained out of parliament till 1834 ; andduring 
this period wrote much prose and verse in the 
‘ Morning Post/ which became the leading 
conservative paper, a result attributed to his 
contributions (Preface to Polithal Poems, by 
Sir G. Young, 1888, p. xviii). In 1833 the 
Duke of Wellington furnished him with ma- 
terials for a series of articles in opposition to 
some changes in the ordnance department, 
and subsequently requested Praed to defend 
him in the ‘ Morning Post’ against an attack 
in the ‘Times.’ The duke invited Praed to 
Walmer Oastle, and treated him with great 
confidence. At the general election at the end 
of 1834 Praed was returned for Gieat Yar- 
mouth, and was appointed secretary to the 
board of control by Peel during his short ad- 
ministration. His father died in 1836, and 
in the same summer he married Helen, 
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daughter of George Bogle, Ilis later parlia- 
meutHir career wus not conspicuous. He 
retired from Great Yarmouth, in 1837, and 
• was elected for Aylesbury. In 1838 lie was 
much occupied with his friend Derwent Cole- 
ridge and ot hers in agitating for an improve- 
ment of national education, which led to 
the introduction of the national system under 
the committee of council on education in 
1839. He was deputy high steward to the 
university of Cambridge during his later 
years. llis health, which had never been 
strong, begun to bieuli in 1838, and he died of 
a rapid consumption, at Chester Square, on 
15 July 1839- He was buried at Kensal Groen. 
He left two daughters, Helen Adeline Mack- 
worth and Elizabeth Lilian Mackworth. His 
widow died in 1863. 

A portrait, showing a very refined head, is 
prefixed to the ‘ Poems ’ of 1864. He wrote, 
according to Charles Knight, a singularly 
beautiful hand. Prued's best poetry shows 
very remarkable grace and lightness of touch. 
His political squibs would perhnps have been 
more effective had they been more brutal ; 
but Praed could not cease to be a gentle- 
mau even as a politician. The delicacy of 
feeling, with a dash of acid though never 
coarse satire, gives a pleasant flavour to his 
work : and in such work ns the ‘ Red Fisher- 
man’ he shows an imaginative power which 
tempts a regret for the diffidence which 
limited his aspirations. Probably, however, 
he judged rightly that hie powers were best 
■fitted tot the lighter kinds of vorse. 

Praed had continued to write occasional 
poems in keepsakes and elsewhere. The first 
collection of his poems, edited by II. "VV. 
Griswold, appeared, at New York in 1844 j 
an enlarged edition of the same appeared 
m 1850. Another (American), edited by 
\V. A. Whitmore, appeared in 1859, An 
authorised edition, edited by Derwent Cole- 
ridge, with the assistance of Praed’s sister, 
Lady Young, and his nephew, Sir George 
Young, appeared in 1864 ; 1 Selections,' by 
8ir George Young, were published in 1860 ; 
and ‘Political and Occasional Poems,’ edited 
with notes by the same, in 1888. Those 
in the first part appeared in the 1 Morning 
Chronicle,’ the ‘ Brazen Head,’ the 1 Spkynx ’ 
(a paper edited 'by James Silk Buckingham 
[q. v.j), the ‘ Times,’ and elsewhere dowu to 

1831. Those in the second part appeared in 
the ‘ Albion,’ a morning paper, from 1880 to 

1832, and the rest in the ‘ Morning Post ’ 
1832 to 1834. The third part consists of 
three satires, written in 1888-9, previously 
unpublished. Brand's essays — that is to say, 
his contributions in prose to the 1 Etonian,’ 
■Knight’sQuartorly,’ and the ‘London Maga- 


zine ’ — were collected in a volume of Henry 
Morley'e ‘Universal Library’ in 1887; selec- 
tions of his poems also appeared in Moxon’s 
‘ Miniature Library ’ (1885), and in the 
‘Canterbury Poets,’ ed, Frederick Cooper 
(1886;. 

The Whitmore edition erroneously ascribed 
toPraed Borne poems by Edward Marlborough 
Fitzgerald, omitted in Derwent Coleridge’s 
edition. Fitzgerald was a friend and imitator 
of Praed ; and for some time they used the 
same signature Praed corrected some 
of Fitzgerald’s poems (cf. Sir George Young’s, 
Preface to Political Poeim, pp. xxiv-xxxi;. 


[Life by Derwent Coleridge, prefixed to 
Poems ; Charles Knight’s Passages of a Work- 
ing Life, 1863 ; Preface by Sir G. Young to 
Political and Occasional Poems; Saintsbury’s 
Lib. Essays, 1880 ; Lytton's Lifo of Bulwer 
Lytton, 1883, i. 233-6; Maxwell Lyto's Eton 
College.] L. S. 

PRANCE, MILES (;Z. 1689), perjurer, 
was a Roman catholic goldsmith of Princess 
Street, Covent Garden, and maker of religious 
emblems to the queen consort of Charles II. 
When, towards the close of 1678, the murder 
of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey [qi v.], follow- 
ing upon the revelations of Titus Oates 
[q. v.], greatly alarmed the people of London, 
Prance, whose trade and creed alike rendered 
him peculiarly liable to suspicion, wsb on 
21 Dec. arrested upon the information of a 
lodger in his house, named John Wren. 
Wren alleged that Prance was absent from 
his house for some nights at the time that God- 
frey was missing. Itafterwards appeared tlirt 
Wren was in arrears with his rent, while 
France's absence from home occurred some 
time before the murder. Upon his arrest 
Prance was taken before the committee of 
secrecy, which had been appointed by the 
House of Lords, under the presidency of 
Shaftesbury, to investigate the alleged* popish 
plot.’ Prance denied all knowledge ox Sir 
Edmund’s murder, though he admitted that 
he had worked for some of tke papists ac- 
cused by Oates and Bedloe. He was re- 
committed to N ewgate, where he was thrown 
into the ‘ condemn’d hole ’ and loaded with 
heavy irons. Bedloe the informer was, up 
to this time, the sole witness as to the man- 
ner in which Godfrey wae alleged to liavecome 
by his death. He had, however, madeinquiries 
respeotingPrance, and judged tint he might be 
useftdly employed in fabricating some corro- 
borative testimony, Notes of Bedloe’s evi- 
dence were surreptitiously placed in Prance’s 
cell, and Prance, readily perceiving what wus 
expected of him, begged the governor, Oap- 
tuiii Richardson, to convey him to Shaftesbury 
House. There, on the evening of 22 Dec. 
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he made a long disclosure about Godfrey's 
death before the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
three other members of the secrecy com- 
mittee. Next day, before the king and the 
priv y council, he accused three men employed 
at Somerset House and two priests oi mur- 
dering Godfrey at Somerset House, and de- 
clared that he had kept watch while the 
crime was being perpetrated. On 29 Dec. 
he was privately interrogated by the king at 
the house of Mr* Chiifincn ; on the same after- 
noon he informed the council that the whole 
of his story was false, and he persisted in his 
recantation next day. He was thereupon sent 
back to his dungeon at Newgate anu treated 
with great cruelty. On 12 Jan. 1679 he re- 
newed liis allegiance to his original statement. 

Following the example of Oates, he now 
dictated to his keeper, Boyce, ‘ A True Nar- 
rative and Discovery’ of Godfrey ’s murder, 
which appeared early in 1670. The discre- 
roeies between this’ narrative and Bedloe's 
eposition are glaring ; nev ertheless, the com- 
bined evidence of the two informers sufficed 
to obtain the conviction of the three men 
employed at Somerset House — Green, Hill, 
and Berry (5 Feb. 1679 ). On 13 June 1079 
France gave minor evidence in support of 
Bedloe and Dugdale against the two jesuits 
Harcourt and Fenwick, and on 10 Jan. 1680 
he obtained 50/. from the exchequer ‘ in re- 
spect of his services about the plott 1 (ACEHR- 
mas', Secret-service Money under Charles II, 
p. 2b). During the rest of that year he 
proved himself a most assiduous supporter 
of Oates ; and, by publishing his sworn de- 

t ositions to prove that Sir Roger L’Estrange 
q. v.] was a papist, helped Oates to tempo- 
rarily discredit a most formidable opponent. 
On 15 June 1686 he pleaded guilty to perjury 
at the king’s bench, and declared his re- 
pentance, upon which he was sentenced to 
pay a fine of 100/., to be pilloried and 
whipped. The last part of his sentence was 
remitted. He afterwards made a confession 
in writing, attributing his penuries to ‘ fear 
and cowardice,’ and in December 1688 he 
thought it best to seek refuge abroad. He 
was, however, captured off Giavesend, along 
with some other papists, on the hoy Asia, 
bound for Dunkirk, and was sent up by the 
mayor of Gravesend for examination by the 
House of Lords, No proceedings were taken, 
and it is probable that he ultimately found 
employment among his co-religionists on the 
continent. 

[The evidence as to Prance’s career is very 
contradictory, as may be seen by comparing 
Eachard’s HiBt, of England, ii. 504-9, 618-14, 
6 84, 807, and Ralph’s Hist, of England with 
Burnet’s Own Time and Oidmixon's History, 


Cf. also Luttrell’s Brief Hist. Narration i 
passim ; Oobbett’a State Trials, vol. vii.; Hones 
of Lords MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Bbd 
A pp. vi. 61-2); Sir "W. Fitzherbert’s MSS, (Hist! 
MSS, Comm. 13th Rep. App. vi. 14-16, 15i_8)- 
Rapin’s Hist. 1703, ii. 702-8; Lingard’s Hist, 
of England, ix. 192; Pictorial Hist, of England" 
iii. 724; Twelve Bid Men, ed. Seccombe, p. 120 ! 
Bigford Ballads, ed, Ebsworth.ii. 679 sq.; Willis 
Bund’s Selections from the State Trials, ii. 616- 
Stevens’s Cat. of Satirical Prints. See articles 
G-onFEEr, Sin Emm Bnnar; L’Estbahge, Sm 
Room ; and Oates, Titus.] T. S. 

PRATT, ANNE, afterwards Mbs. Peak- 
xess (1806-1893), botanist, born on 5 Dec. 
1 800 in Strood, Kent, was the second of three" 
daughters of Robert Pratt (1777-1819) a 
wholesale grocer of that town, by his wife 
Sarah Bundock (1780-1846), of Huguenot 
descent. Her childhood and youth were 
passed at Ohatham, whither her father had 
removed, and shewas educated by Mrs. Roffey 
at the Eastgate House school, Rochester. 
Her delicate health rendering her unfit for 
active pursuits, she devoted herself to lite- 
rary study. A Scottish friend, Dr. Lodi, 
undertook to leach her botany, and she soon 
became an ardent student. Aided by her 
elder sister, who collected for her, she formed 
an extensive herbarium, and supplemented 
her collection by making sketches of the 
specimens. The drawings afterwards formed 
illustrations for her books. 

She left Chatham in 1846, and went to 
reside with friends at Brixton and other 
laces, hut subsequently settled at Dover ia 
849. There she wrote her principal work, 
‘ The Flowering Plants and Ferns of Great 
Bri tain Other changes of residence followed. 

On 4 Dec. 1866 she was married to John 
Pearless of East Grinstead, Sussex. She re- 
sided there for two and a half years. They 
settled for. some years at RedhiB, Surrey. 
She died on 27 July 1893 at Rylett Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, London. 

Although her works were written in popu- 
lar style, they were fairly accurate, and were 
instrumental in spreading a knowledge and 
love of botany, and were at one time acknow- 
ledged by a grant from the civil list. They 
were : 1. 1 The Field, the Garden, and the 
Woodland. . . . By a Lady,’ 16mo, London, 
1838; 3rd edit. 12mo, London (Knight’s 
monthly volume), 1847. 2. ‘Flowers and 
their Associations,’ 8vo, London, 1840 ; 2nd 
edit. (Knight’s weekly volume), 1846. 
3, ‘ Pawnings of Genius, or the Early Lives 
of some Eminent Persona of the Last Cen- 
tury,’ 8 vo, London, 1841. 4. ‘The Pictorial 
Catechism of Botany,’ 16mo, London, 1842, 
6. ‘The Excellent Woman, as described ia 
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the Book of Proverbs,’ 16mo [London, 1848] 
anon.] 6. ‘ Wild Flowers of the Year,’ lCmo, 
London [1846?]. 7. ‘ Garden Flowers of the 
Year,’ lUmo, London [1847], 8. ‘ Chapters 
on Common Things of the Seaside/ 8vo, Lon- 
don, I860. 9. ' Wild Flowers/ 2 vols. 16mo, 
London, 1852 : 2nd edition [1892?], 10. ‘The 
Green Fields and their Grasses/ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1852. 11. ‘Our Native Songsters/ 

16mo, London, 1862. 12. ‘The Flowering 
Plante and Ferns of Great Britain/ 5 vols, 
8to, London [1865]; Srdedit.1878, 13. 'The 
Ferns of Great Britain and their Allies/ 8vo, 
London [1856] j 2nd edit. 1871. 14. ‘ The 
Poisonous, Noxious, and Suspected Plants of 
our Fields and Woods/ 8vo, London [1857] ; 
2nd edit. [1866]. 16. ‘ The British Grasses 
and Sedges/ &c., 8vo, London [1869], 
16. ‘Haunts of the Wild Flowers/ 8vo, 
London, 1863. Shoalso edited* By Daylight/ 
&o, London, 1865, a translation of Ottilia 
TVildermuth’s ‘ Itn Tageslicht.’ 

[Women’s Penny Paper, 0 Nov. 1880, with 
portrait; Journ. Bot. 1804, pp. 205-7; Brit. Mug. 
Cat.; Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist] Cat. ; information 
lindly supplied hy Mrs. Pearless’s nicer, Mrs. 
Wells.] B. B. W. 

PRATT, CHARLES, first Eaul Camduu 
(1714-1794), lord chancellor, third son of 
Sir John Pratt [< 1 - v.] by his second wife, 
was horn at Kensington, where he was 
baptised on 21 March 1714. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, having for liis contemporaries 
William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chat- 
lam, his lifelong friend ; George Lyttelton, 
afterwards first Baron Lyttelton ; Sneyd 
Davies, and Horace Walpole. Proceeding 
to King’s College, Cambridge, he was elected 
on to the foundation in October 1731, and 
three years later became fellow. Being al- 
ready designed for the legal profession, he 
lad been entered at the Inner Temple on 
3 June 1728, and at college he applied him- 
self to the study of law and constitutional 
history. lie graduated B.A, in 1780 (M.A. 
in 1740), and was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple on 17 June 1738. He paced 
Westminster Hall and rode the Western 
circuit for some years without a brief, and 
began to think of abandoning the profession. 
His melancholy condition drew from Sneyd 
Davies in 1743 an ode in which he sought to 
animate him by the example of the illustrious 
who, before him, had from obscurity 'pleaded 
theirway to glory’schair supreme’ (Doeslev, 
Collection 0 / Poems by Several Hands, 1768, 
vi. 285 j Nichoes, Illustr, of Lit. i. 546). 

the turning-point in his fortunes. lie was 
briefed as junior to his friend Robert Henley, 
afterwards Lord-chancellor Northington, 


who fell or feigned to fall ill, and left him 
the entire conduct of the case, in which he 
showed such conspicuous ability as to esta- 
blish his reputation. A whig in politics, he 
maintained, as counsel for William Owen, 
tried, on 6 July 1752, as the publisher of 
‘ The Case of the Hon. Alexander Murray/ 
the then novel principle of the competence 
of juries to determine by general verdict the 
entire question (law as well as facts) in cases 
of seditious libel, with the result that the de- 
fendant was acquitted [see Mubbat, Aiex- 
anueb, d. 1777]. In 1755 he was made king’s 
counsel and attorney-general to the Prince 
of Wales. In 1757 he succeeded Ilenlei as 
attorney-general on the accession of Pitt to 
power on 1 July. During Mb tenure of this 
office he represented Downton in parliament. 
Office made no change in either his prin- 
ciples or his practice, and in conducting the 
ex-officio prosecution of John Shebbeare 
[a. v.] in November 1758 he emphasised his 
adhesion to the principle for which he had 
contended in Owen’s case, by addressing him- 
self exclusively to the jury. The same year 
he drafted and carried through the House 
of Commons a hill for extending the Habeas 
Corpus Act to civil cases, a measure the 
defeat of which by the Housb of Lords 
postponed a needful reform for half a cen- 
tury. I 11 1759 he was appointed recorder 
of Hath. The only state trials in which 
he figured during his attorney-generalship 
were those of the spy Florence HensevTq. v.J 
and Laurence Shirley, fourth earl Ferrers 
[q. v.] 

On the death of Sir John Willes [q. v.], 
Pratt was appointed chief justice of the 
court of common pleas, and knighted on 
28 Dec. 1761. He took his seat in court on 
23 Jan. 1762, being coifed the same day, and 
was sworn of the privy council on lb Feb. 
following. On 30 April 1763 the arrest of 
John Wilkes [q. v.] under a general warrant 
issued by the secretary of state for the appre- 
hension of the author of ‘ North Briton,’ No. 

r 01 such 


46, raised the question < 
warrants. Pratt had no doubt of their ille- 
gality, and, on Wilkes's application, granted 
a habeas corpus returnable the same day. ( >n 
Wilkes’s subsequent committal to the Tower 
under a particular warrant, the chief justice 
ordered his release on the ground of privilege 
of parliament (6 May), Of this decision 
parliament took cognisance on its reas- 
sembling in the following November, when 
resolutions were passed by both houses ex- 
cepting cases of seditions libel from privilege, 
though a minority of the peers entered a 
protest in the journal of the house against 
this restriction of their ancient immunity, 
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The question of general ■warrants being again 
broufflit before him in the ease of Wilkes v. 
Wood on 6 Dec. 170:1. Pratt, in his charge to 
the jury, laid down the broad principle that 
they vrer» contrary to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the constitution ; and in that of 
Leach r. Money, four days later, refused the 
defendant®, wlio had arrested the plaintiff 
under a general warrant, the benefit of the 
Constables Indemnity Act, 24 George II, c. 4. 
In 1765 a bill of exceptions to this ruling 
was dismissed by the court of king's bench. 
In another case, that of Entick r. Carring- 
ton, argued before him upon a special verdict 
in Easter term 1764, and again in Michael- 
mas term 1765, he decided, after an exhaus- 
tive review of precedents, that the issuing 
of general warrants by secretaries of state 
was a usurpation which no prescription 
could justify. During the contest on the 
regency bill of 1765 he decided in the affir- 
mative the much-controverted question 
whether the queen was naturalised by her 
marriage. Meanwhile Pratt had become 
almost as great a popular idol as Wilkes 
himself. The mayor and corporation of the 
city of London presented him with the 
freedom of the city in a gold box, and com- 
missioned Reynolds to paint his portrait, 
which was hung in the Guildhall on 23 Peb. 

1764. His portrait , full length, by Hudson, 
wa3 hung in the Guildhall, Exeter, in Fe- 
bruary 1768. He also received gold boxes 
containing the freedom of the cities of Exeter 
and Norwich, and of the guild of merchants 
of the city of Dublin, besides the thanks of 
the sheriffs and commons and the freedom 
of the corporation of Barber-Surgeons of that 
city and of the corporation of Bath. In 
April 1766 the House of Commons passed 
resolutions condemnatory of the practice of 
issuing general warrants. 

Meanwhile Pratt had been raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Camden of 
Camden Place in the county of Kent, 17 July 

1765. He took his seat on 17 Dec. follow- 
ing, and made his maiden speech on the 
manifestations of disaffection which had 
been evoked in America by the passing of 
the Stamp Act, which statute he did not 
shrink from denouncing as a breach of the 
constitution. In a subsequent speech against 
the declaratory bill (which affirmed the 
absolute supremacy of parliament), he main- 
tained that taxation without representation 
was sheer robbery. On both occasions, as 
afterwards on most political questions, he 
encountered the vehement opposition of 
Lord Mansfield. 

On the formation of Chatham’s second ad- 
ministration, Camden succeeded Northing- 


ton on the woolsack, on 80 July 1706, re- 
ceiving by way of compensation for the sur- 
render of the chief-justiceship an allowance 
of 1,5007. over and above bis salary, and the 
reversion of a tellerahip in the exchequer for 
his son. By the irony of fate, this gTeat con- 
stitutionalist had only been a few weeks in 
office when he became responsible for a 
breach of the constitution of a kind peculiarly 
odious to the country, by reason of its asso’- 
ciation with the Stuart regime. The harvest 
faded almost entirely ; and, to prevent a 
famine, the government, acting on Camden's 
advice, issued during the recess an order in 
council laying an embargo on the exportation 
of com. This involved the suspension of the 
Corn Act, 11 George II, c.22. On the meet- 
ing of parliament in. the following November 
the ministry introduced, in the House of Com- 
mons, the bill of indemnity usual in such case® 
but limited it in the first instance to their 
subordinates, nor did they frankly and fully 
acknowledge the illegality of the embargo in 
the preamble. In both respects the hill was 
amended, and, the amendments being made 
tbs subject of animated debate in both houses 
of parliament, the ministers took the high 
prerogativol line of defence. Camden in par- 
ticular asserted the strict legality of the em- 
bargo, which he lightly characterised as 'hut 
forty days’ tyranny at the outside.’ The 
manifest inconsistency of such an assumption 
of the tone of despotism by one who had dis- 
tinguished himself as the inserter of popular 
rights was turned to excellent account by 
the opposition, led by Lord Mansfield ; and 
even Junius, though ordinarily partial to 
Camden, admitted that on this occasion he 
had ‘ overshot himself’ (Letters lix. and 
lx.) 

No less inconsistent was Camden’s reten- 
tion of office notwithstanding his disapproval 
of ths subsequent policy of his colleagues, 
both in regard to America and in the case 
of Wilkes. Finding them determined to pro- 
ceed with the tea duties bill and the expul- 
sion of the obnoxious demagogue from the 
House of Commons, he sought, after vainlv 
protesting against these, measures, to wash 
his hands of responsibility for them by ab- 
senting himself from the cabinet, and ob- 
serving strict silence in the House of Lords 
while they were under discussion ; nor did he 
throw ofF this reserve until Chatham’s re- 
turn to parliament. He then mustered up 
courage to support the vote of censure on the 
proceedings of the House of Commons in re- 
gard to Wilkes moved by Chatham as an 
amendment to the address on 9 Jan. 1770. 
but retained the great seal until (17 Jan. > 
it was taken from him and transferred fo 
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Charles Yorke [q. v.] Freed from office, lie 
nt once rea umed his former role of vigilant 
'Timrdmn of the constitution, supported 
Chatham’s hill for restoring Wilkes to the 
House of Commons (1 May), and his subse- 
quent resolution declaring eligibility for 
parliament an inherent right of the subject 
(5 Dee.) ; and in the debate on the decision 
of the court of king's bench in Hex Wood- 
fall, unanimously affirming the incompetence 
of juries to determine the question of law in 
cases of libel (10 Dec,), gained a signal 
triumph over Lord Mansfield by the latter’s 
evasion of Ms challenge to answer six in- 
terrogatories raising the several issues in- 
volved in the judgment. Gout, and disgust 
at the futility of opposition, however, com- 
bined to paralyse his energies ; and, except 
to protest against the wide extension of the 
prerogative by the RoyalMarriage Act of 1772, j 
12 George III, c. 11, to deliver judgment | 
against the existence at common law of copy- 
right in published works in the great case 
of Donaldson v. Backet, on appeal to the 
House of Lords in February 1774, and to 
oppose the Booksellers’ Copyright Bill in the 
following June, he took for the time little 
part in public affairs. But in the following 
session he seconded the efforts made by Chat- 
ham to avert the outbreak of hostilities in 
America, and introduced, on 17 May 1775, a 
bill (which did not pass) for the repeal of the 
recent act remodelling the constitution of 
the province of Quebec. During the obsti- 
nate struggle which followed he concurred 
in the attacks made on ministers for garri- 
soning Gibraltar and Port Mahon with 
Hanoverians, and raising troops by subscrip- 
tion, without, consent of parliament j and he 
supported the several motions for a suspen- 
sion of hostilities made by the Dukes of Rich- 
mond and Grafton, and finally, on 30 May 
1777, by Chatham. After the death of Chat- 
ham, ou whom he pronounced a noble eulogy 
in the debate on the bill for pensioning his 
posterity, on 2 June 1778, Civmden ( though 
continuing to act with the opposition, gra- 
dually lost heart ; and, after delivering, on 
2o Jan. 1781, Ms protest against the policy 
which culminated in the war with Holland, 
withdrew from public life. Lord North's 
fall, however, soon recalled him, and he en- 
tered the second Rockingham admin isl ration 
as president of the council ou 27 March 1782, 
He was thus a party — and by no means a 
reluctant party — to the concession of legis- 
lative independence to Ireland. Upon the re- 
construction of the cabinet wMoh followed 
Rockingham’s death (July) he retained office, 
hut resigned during the negotiations for the 
formation of the coalition administration in 


March 1783. ITaving contributed to the 
defeat of the coalitiou on Fox’s East India 
Bill in the following December, he took no 
further part in politics until, on 1 Dec. 1784, 
he resumed the presidency of the council, 
which he retained until his death. During 
this final phase of his career he distinguished 
Mmsolf by the ability with which he de- 
fended Pitt's policy against the opposition, 
led by Lord Loughborough [see yVeddek- 
BUKtr, Aldxai'deh, Loud Loggubobough, 
1733-1805], Onl3 May 1786 he wascreated 
Viscount Bayham of Bayham Abbey, Sussex, 
and Earl Camden. 

During the king’s alienation of mind, in 
the winter of 1788, Camden devised the ex- 
pedient, the is suing of letters pat ent under the 
great seal, by wMch, had the king’s illness be- 
come chrome, the resumption of the regency 
by the lieir-apparent would have been avoided. 
Ilis last speeches in the House of Lords, 
16 May and 1 June 1792, were on the same 
topic which had elicited Msearly enthusiasm, 
the competence of juries to determine the 
entire issue in cases of libel, and secured the 
passing of the measure known as Fox’s Libel 
Act. Though in failing health, he continued, 
by the express desire of the king, to preside 
at the council board until his death, at his 
town house, Hill Street, Berkeley Square, on 
18 April 1794. His remains were interred 
in the parish church, Seal, Kent. 

By nature and habit Camden was an in- 
dolcnt dilettante and a temperate epicure. 
He was an omnivorous reader of romances, an 
engaging conversationalist, and fond of music 
ana the play. To men of letters he paid no 
court, and was in consequence blackballed 
on seeking election into the Literary Club. 
A languid politician, he approved himself in 
evil times a pillar of the state. If inferior 
as a constitutionalist to Lord Somers, in 
mastery of the common law to Lord Mans- 
field, in grasp of the subtler principles of 
equity to Lora Hardwicks, he combined their 
several qualities in a remarkable degree. The 
only stain on his public character is his re- 
tention of office notwithstanding his disap- 
proval of the policy of the cabinet in 1768- 
1709. 

Camden’s person, though small, was hand- 
some, and a genial smile animated his regular 
features and fine grey eyes. At Bayham 
Abbey are two portraits of Camden, viz. a 
half-length by Reynolds, and a three-quarter- 
length by Nathaniel Dance. A copy of the 
one and a replica, slightly varied, of the other 
are in the N ational Portrait Gallery. Another 
portrait of him, also half-length, by Rey- 
nolds, belongs to the Duke of Grafton, and a 
three-quarter length by GainsboroughtoLord 
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Xorthbourne. Engravings by Ravenet, Ro- 
binson, Bartolozzi, andOgbome of the above- 
mentioned portraits, and of a sketch by 
George Dance done in 1793, are in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

Camden married, on 6 Oct. 1749, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Nicholas Jeffreys of the 
Priory, Brecknock, by whom he had issue 
John" Jeffreys, his successor in title and 
estates [see Prate, John Jeffreys, second 
Earl and first Marquis or Carden], and 
three daughters, of whom the eldest, Frances, 
married, on 7 June 1776, Robert Stewart, 
second marquis of Londonderry. 

Besides the tract on the habeas corpus 
mentioned above, Camden is the reputed 
author of ‘A Discourse against the Juris- 
diction of the King’s Bench over "Wales hy 
Process of Latitat,’ written about 1746, and 
edited by Francis Hargrave in‘ A Collection 
of Tracts relative to the Law of England,' 
Dublin, 1787, 8vo. 

[Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses ■ Gent, Mag, 
1749 p. 476, 1759 p. 347, 1762 p. 94 , Doyle's 
Official Baronage, i. 303 ; Collins's Peerage, ed. 
Brydges, v. 260; Ann. Reg. 1738 pp. 99, 116, 
1761 p. [189]; European Mag. 1788 pt, ii.p. 307, 
1794 pt, ii. pp. 9, 89, 177, 290, 329 ; Welsby's 
Lives of Eminent Judges; Walpole's Letters (ed. 
Cunningham), Memoirs of George II (ed. Lord 
Holland), ill, 32, 103. George HI (ed. Russell 
Barker), and Royal and Noble Authors (ed. Park) ; 
Oliver's Exeter, pp. 214-15; Almon's Anecdotes, 
1797, i. 368; Chatham Corresp. ; Harris's Life 
of Lord Haidwicke; Lords’ Journ. xxxi. 226; 
Pari. Hist. vola. xv.-xxxi, ; Howell’s Stato 
Trials, xix. 982 et seq. ; Wynne’s Serjeant-nt- 
Lanr; Cooke’s Hist, of Party, iii. 45, 78, 155 
et seq. ; Wraxall’s Hist, and Posth. Mem. ed. 
Wheatley; Duke of Buckingham's Court and 
Cabinets of George III, i. 25, 62, 118, 123-1; 
Mrs. Delany's Autobiography, iii. 458, 481, 
487; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Birkbeck 
Hill; Addit. MBS. 20783 f. 29, 21507 f. 162, 
22930 f. 40, 28060 f. 198; Egerton MS. 2136 
t 114; Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. App. p. 
212, 6th Rep. App. p. 237, 8th Rep. App. pt. i. 
pp. 225, 287, pt. ii. pp. 131, 183, 9th Rep. 
App. pt. iii. 14. 22, 24-5, 27, 60, 10th Rep. 
App. pt. i. pp. 314, 423, pt. ri, p. 24, Uth Rep. 
pt. vii. p. 55; Lord Russell’s Life of Charles 
James Fox ; Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chan- 
cellors; Foss's Lives of the Judges ] J. M. R. 

_ PRATT, Sir CHARLES (1768-1838), 
lieutenant-general, is said to have come nf 
an Irish family, and may have been distantly 
connected with the earls of Camden. He 
was bom in 1788, and became ensign in the 
army on 14 April 1794. He was subse- 
quently promoted lieutenant 6th foot (after 
Northumberland fusiliers), 8 Sept. 1796 ; cap- 
tain, 28 Feb. 1798; major, 23 Aug. 1804; 


lieutenant-colonel, 26 March 1808 ; colonel* 
4 June 1814; major-general, 27 May 182 J. 
lieutenant-general and colonel of the 95t]{ 
foot^( after the Derbyshire regiment), 28 Dec. 

Pratt commanded the first battalion of the 
3th foot which embarked at Cork in May 
1812, and landed at Lisbon to join the Eng. 
lish army under Wellington in the Penin- 
sula. He thus took a prominent part m a 
long series of brilliant engagements. Joining 
Wellington on landing by forced inarches 
both battalions of the 6th regiment shared 
in the honours and triumphs of Salamanca 
on 22 July 1812. Pratt received a medal 
and the regiment the right to bear ‘ Sala- 
manca ’ on their colours. He and his batta- 
lion rendered noleBS service at Yittoria, where 
a superior force of the enemy was driven m 

(21 June 1818 ). Pratt again obtained a medal. 

lie was present in command of the first 
battalion at the battles of Nivelle, 10 Xo\. 
1814, Orthes, 27 Feb. 1814, and finally at 
the closing struggle and crowning victory of 
the war, the battle of Toulouse, on 10 April 
1814. The regiment, in consideration of 
these achievements, received permission to 
add ‘Peninsula’ to the long list of names on 
its colours. On the extension of the order 
of the Bath in 1814, Pratt was nominated 
C'.B. With his regiment he served in tha 
army of occupation in France till 1818. In 
the following year he embarked with the 
regiment for St. Vincent. In May 1823 he 
came home on being succeeded in his com- 
mand by Lieutenant-colonel W. Sutherland, 
In 1880 he was made K.O.B. and declined 
the command of troops in Jamaica. He died, 
without issue, of an apoplectic fit at Brighton 
on 26 Oct. 1888. 

[Gent. Mag. 1839, i. 210; Army Lists; Can- 
non’s Hist. Records ; Times, 29 Oct. 1838: St. 
George’s Gazette.] J 3 . H. S. 

PRATT, Sib JOHN (1667-1726), judge, 
son of Richard Pratt of Standlalic, Oxford- 
shire, and grandson of Richard Pratt of 
Carswell Priory, near Collumpton, Devon- 
shire, was bom in 1667. Afl er matriculating 
at Oxford, from Magdalen Hall, on 14 March 
1672-8, he migrated to Wadkam College, 
where he was eleoted scholar in 1674. and 
fellow in 1078. He graduated B.A, in 1676, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1679. 

Pratt was admitted on 18 Nov. 1675 a 
student at the Inner Temple, where he was 
called to the bar on 12 Feb. 1081-2. He 
appeared for the crown before the House of 
Lords in Sir John Fenwick’s case, 16-17 Dec, 

] 696, and before the House of Commons for 
the new East India Company in support of 
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the -petition tor a charter on 14 June and 
1 July 1998 [see Weight, Sie Nathan-, 
1053-17141 He was made seqeant-at-law 
on 6 Nov. 1700, was heard by a committee 
of the House of Commons as counsel for the 
court of exchequer against a hill for curtailing 
the fees of the officers of that court on 25 Feb. 
1705-6, and on 17 Jan. 1709-10 was assigned, 
with Sir Simon (afterwards Viscount) Har- 
court [q. v.l as counsel for Hr. Sacheverell, 
but declined to act. On 20 Dec. 1711 he ap- 
peared before the House of Lords in support 
of the patent conferring an English dukedom 
on James Douglas, fourth duke of Hamilton 
Fq. v.l On 28 Dec. 1711 he was returned 
to parliament for Midhurst, for which he sat 
a silent or all hut silent member until the 
dissolution which followed the accession of 
George I. Meanwhile, on Lord Cowper’s 
recommendation, he was raised to a puisne 
judgeship in the court of king's bench, and 
was sworn in accordingly on 22 Nov. 1714 
and knighted. 

On the question of prerogative submitted 
to the judges in January 1717-18, whether 
the custody of the royal grandchildren was 
vested in the Prince of Wales or the king, 
Pratt concurred with the majority of his 
colleagues in favour of the crown. He was 
one of the commissioners of the great seal 
in the interval (18 April-22 May 1718) be- 
tween the resignation of Lord-chancellor 
Cowper and the seal’s transference to Lord- 
keeper Parker, afterwards earl of Maccles- 
field. He succeeded the latter, 16 May, 
as lord chief justice of the court of king's 
bench, being sworn of the privy council on 
9 Oct. 

Pratt was a sound lawyer, and not with- 
out conscience. In the case of Colbatoh v. 
Bentley, in 1722 [see Oomatoh, John], he 
resisted the combined influence of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole and Lord Macclesfield, which 
Bentley had enlisted in his interest, with an 
inflexibility which Walpole could only ex- 
plain by supposing that he was conscious of 
having ‘ got to the top of his preferment.’ 
His brutal usage of the Jacobite Christopher 
Layer [q. v.], whom he kept in heavy irons in 
the Tower pending his trial, though he was 
suffering from strangury, is an indelible stain 
on his memory. 

Pratt bought, about 1705, the manor of 
Stidulfe's Place, which he renamed Wilder- 
ness, in the parish of Seal, Kent ; to this he 
added, in 1714, Bavham Priory, in the parish 
of Front, Sussex, the anoient church of whioh 
be wantonly disroofed, He died at his 
house in Great Ormond Street, London, on 
24 Feb. 1724-6. Pratt married twice, By 
his first wife Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 

voi. xvi. 


Gregory, rector of Middleton-Stoney, Oxford- 
shire, he had issue, with four daughters, five 
sons. By his second wife Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Hugh Wilson, canon of Bangor, he had 
four sons and four daughters. Ilis heir was 
John, his fourth sou by his first wife [see 
Tbaoy, Rodbet, 1666-1786], Charles, his 
third son by his second wife, eclipsed his fame 
as a lawyer, and was oreated Lord Camden 
[see Pbatt, Chaet.es, first Eabe Camdhn], 
Of Pratt’s daughters hy his firet wife, the 
second, Grace, married Sir John Eortescue 
Aland [q. v.]j Jane, his second daughter by 
his second wife, married Nicholas Hardinge 
[q. v.] ; Anna Maria, his third daughter by 
the same wife, married Thomas Barrett 
Lennard, sixteenth lord Dacre [see Leehabd, 
Fbahois, fourteenth Lobd Dacee, ad fin.] 

A portrait of Pratt, by Thomas Murray, is 
in the National Portrait Gallery. 

[Collins's Peerage (Brydgos), v. 2G4 ; Hasted'a 
Kent, i. 887, ii. 379 ; Harris's Life of Lord 
Hardwicks, i. 123, 149, 167; Wynne's Serjeants- 
at-Law ; HowslL’s State Trials, xv. 1216, xvi. 
94 ; Bumst’B Own Time (8vo), vi. 80 n. ; Lord 
Raymond’s Reports, 1319, 1338 et seq and 1381 ; 
Luttrell’s Relation of State Affairs; Hardy’s Cat. 
of Lord Chancellors; Sussex Areheeolog. Collect, 
ix. 181 ; Campbell’s Chief Justices; Foss’s Lives 
of the Judges.] J. M. R. 

PRATT, JOHN (1772-1866), organist, 
son of Jonas Pratt, music seller and teacher, 
was horn at Cambridge in 1772. In 1780 he 
was admitted chorister of King’s College 
(Gbove). On the death in 1799 of Dr. John 
Randall [q. v.], Pratt succeeded him as or- 
ganist to the college. In the same year he 
was appointed organist to Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and in 1818 he held the same post at 
St. Peter’s College. Pratt composed sacred 
music, including a morning and evening ser- 
vice ( Brit . Mm. Addit. MS. 11730), which 
he declined the risk of publishing. He oc- 
cupied himself with compilations for the use 
of choirs in college chapels, and published 
in 1810 a ‘Psalmody’ which became widely 
known and generally used. Pratt retiredfrom 
the active performance of his duties many 
years before his death, which took place on 
9 March 1866, in his eighty-fourth year. 

TTia publications were : 1. ‘ A Selection of 
Ancient and Modem Psalm Tunes arranged 
and adapted for Two Trebles or Tenors and 
a Bass for the use of Parish Churches,’ 1810; 
it was republished about 1820, with new title- 
page, ‘Psalmodia Cantabrigiensis . . . for the 
use of the University Church, Cambridge.’ 
The appendix contains about twenty psalms 
and hymns ‘not used at the University 
Church.’ 2. ‘A Collection of Anthems in. 
Score selected from the Works of Handel, 
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Haydn, Mozart, Clari, Leo, and Carissimi, 
with a separate arrangement for pianoforte 
or organ, about 1825. 3. ‘Four Double 

Chants, the Responses to the Commandments, 
as performed at King's College, Cambridge, 
8vo, no date (Beown). Some of Pratt a 
manuscripts are in the Rochester Cathedral 
library. 

[ia rove’s Diet, ii. 422, iii. 26; Cambridge 
Chron. 10 Marob 1856 ; authorities cited.] 

1. M. M. 

PRATT, JOHN BURNETT (1709- 
1869), Scottish divine and antiquary, horn 
in 1799 at Caimbanno, New Deer, was son 
of a working tradesman. After graduating 
M.A. at Aberdeen University, he took orders 
in the Scottish episcopalchuroh, and obtained 
a living at StuartfleKl in 1821. In 1826 he 
was elected to St. James's Church, Oruden, 
where he remained till his death. He was 
also examining chaplain to the bishop of 
Aberdeen and domestic chaplain to the Earl 
of Errol. Aberdeen University oonferred 
on him the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1806. 
He died at Cruden on 20 March 1869. 

Besides editing the ‘ Scottish Episcopal 
Communion Service* in 1866, he was the 
author of: 1. ‘The Old Paths, where is 
the Good Way,’ 3rd edit. Oxford, 1840. 

2. ‘ Buchan,’ 8vo, Aberdeen, 1868; 3rd edit., 
with a memoir, 1870; this work embodied 
the results of many years of antiquarian 
and topographical research in the district. 

3. ‘The Druids,’ 8vo, London, 1861. 4. ‘Let- 
ters on the Scandinavian Churches, their 
Doctrine, Worship, and Polity,’ 8vo, London, 
1806. 6. ‘Scottish Episcopacy and Scottish 
Episcopalians. Three Sermons,’ 8vo, Aber- 
deen, 1838. 

[Memoir by A. Pratt, appended to Buchan, 
3rd edit.; Aberdeen Free Press, 23 March 1869; 
Fraserburgh Advertiser, 2 6 March 1880 , Cooper's 
Biogr. Register, 1869, i. 398; M'Clintock and 
Strong’s Cydop. of Theol. and Eccles. Litera- 
ture.] E. I. O, 

PRATT, JOHN JEFFREYS, second 
Eael and first Mahohis or Came ex (1769- 
1840), horn on 11 Feb. 1769, was the eldest 
child and only son of Charles, first earl of 
Camden [q. v.], and Elizabeth, daughter of 
NicholasJefFreys, He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and received the degree 
of M.A. in 1779. At the general election in 
the following year ha was returned for Bath, 
of which city he was recorder ; he continued 
to represent Bath as long as he remained 
a commoner. As a reward for his father’s 
services, he was in 1780 appointed one of the 
tellers of the exchequer, and held that office 
for the extraordinary period of sixty years. 


An unsuccessful attempt was made on 7 May 
1812 to limit the emoluments accruing to that 
office, which had increased from 2,6001. per 
annum in 1782 to 23,0001. in 1808. From 
that moment Camden relinquished all income 
arising from it, amounting at the time of hia 
death to upwards of a quarter of a million 
sterling, and received the formal thanks of 
parliament for his patriotic conduct. He was 
a lord of the admiralty from 13 July 1782 
till 8 April 1783, during the administration 
of Earl Shelburne, and again in that of Pitt 
from 30 Deo. following to 6 July 1783. On 
8 April 1789 he was appointed a lord of the 
treasury, and held office till May 1794. He 
was admitted a privy councillor on 21 June 
1793, and succeeded his father in the peerage 
on 18 April 1794. On 11 March 1796 he 
was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland vice 
Earl Fitz william [s ee Friz william, W uxia m 
Wentwobth, second Eael Fiizwilliam], 
To the Irish generally, who saw in his 
appointment the frustration of all those 
hopes of remedial legislation to which the 
short-lived administration of Earl Fitz- 
william had given birth, he was from the 
first unpopular, ne arrived in Ireland on 
81 March 1795, and was greeted by a riot. 
Personally opposed to catholic emancipa- 
tion, and to any concession to the popular 
demand for parliamentary reform, he must 
share with the English cabinet and his ad- 
visers in Ireland the responsibility attach- 
ing to that disastrous line of policy which 
terminated so fatally three years later in the 
rebellion of 1798. Resolved to present aa 
uncompromising front to the catholic claims, 
he hoped by a system of state-endowed edu- 
cation to diminish the influence of the catholic 
priesthood and to render them more subser- 
vient to the crown. Apparently his object 
was realised in the rejection of the oatholic 
bill of 1795, and the foundation of Maynooth 
College, the first stone of which he laid him- 
self. It was not long before he realised that 
‘ the quiet of the country depended upon the 
exertions of the friends of the established go- 
vernment backed by a strong military forae.' 
Only a few weeks after his arrival, Theobald 
Wolfe Tone [q. v.] sailed for America, and 
the society 01 United Irishmen, of which 
Tone was the founder, was reconstructed on 
a new and purely revolutionary basis. To 
this danger was added the rapid spread of 
defenderism. Camden woe thus driven to 
adopt a system of espionage and a policy of 
sheer repression. The formation of a loyal 
orange society seemed to furnish a guarantee 
of peace. But the countenance shown to the 
Orangemen led to fresh disturbances, eBpe- 
oially in co. Armagh ; and, though Camden 
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hims elf may be exonerated from regarding 
Buoh occurrences as the battle of the Diamond 
with anything but anger and alarm, it is im- 
possible to say so much for other members of 
the government on whose advice he relied. 
His colleagues in England yielded to his 
demand for further measures of regression, 
and when the Irish parliament met in 1796, 
its first and principal business was to pass 
a bill for the more effectual suppression 
of disorder in the country. But this drastic 
measure failed to stem the rising spirit of 
rebellion, and in August Camden recom- 
mended the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, and the formation of yeomanry 
corps, a step to which he had hitherto been 
averse. Parliament reassembled in October. 
The air was full of rumours of an impending 
French invasion, and, as a measure of pre- 
caution, the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act was carried by 1S7 to seven. 

The expedition of General Hocho missed 
its object ; but the country was not paoifled, 
and in January and February 1797 Camden 
found itnecessary to proclaim several counties 
of Ulster under the Insurrection Act. In 
March the whole of Ulster was placed under 
martial law. Camden toot the entire respon- 
sibility for this step upon himself ; and to 
Portland, who suggested the desirability of 
conciliating public opinion by conceding par- 
liamentary reform and catholic emancipa- 
tion, he replied by threatening to resign. 
There were, he franhlv admitted, objections 
to the constitution of Ireland as it existed, 
'but,’ he added, ' as long as Ireland remains 
under circumstances to he useful to England, 
my opinion is that she must be governed by 
an English party . . . and, illiberal as the 
opinion may be construed to he, I am con- 
vinced it would he very dangerous to attempt 
to govern Ireland in a more popular manner 
than the present.’ He appears to have been 
ignorant of any intention on the part of Pitt 
to utilise the situation to effect a legislative 
union between the two countries ; hut not 
being a military man, and feeling that affairs 
bad reached a point when physical force 
could alone avail anything, he offered in 
May to resign in favour of ford Cornwallis. 
Cornwallis, who viewed the policy of the 
Irish government with apprehension, de- 
clined to oross the Channel except in case 
of imminent invasion, and in November Sir 
Balph Abercromby [q.v.] was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief. There can be no doubt 
that Oamden regarded bis appointment 
with satisfaction, but the ill-concealed con- 
tempt of Abercromby for the incapacity of 
the Irish government, and his zealous but 
imprudent efforts to restore discipline and j 


efficiency to the army, aroused such a strong 
feeling of hostility against him on the part 
of Lord Clare and Speaker Foster that he 
was compelled to tender his resignation, and 
Oamden reluctantly accepted it. 

It is difficult to say how far Camden was 
personally responsible for forcing the rebel- 
lion to a head. For he had fallen so com- 
pletely under the influence of Lord Clare and 
the castle clique as to be little more than 
the mouthpiece of their policy ; and it is 
extremely doubtful whether he was really 
aware of the atrocities committed in hie 
name. When the rebellion actually broke 
out in May 1798, be believed that tho force 
at his disposal, amounting to eighty thousand 
men, was insufficient to cope with the rebels, 
and wrote frautically to Portland for rein- 
forcements. In the meantime he preserv ed 
an attitude more or less defensive. His con- 
duct was much censured, and an ultra-loyal 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Considerations on the 
Situation to which Ireland is reduced,’ pub- 
lished in this year, of which six editions were 
almost immediately exhausted, blamed him 
severely for hiB dilatoriness in not attacking 
the rebels at once. The collapse of the re- 
bellion can bardly be ascribed to the energy 
of the government ; as for Camden, he added 
to the panic by sending his wife and family 
to England for safety. At last, in answer to 
his entreaties to be superseded by a military 
man, Lord Cornwallis arrived in Dublin on 
20 J une. But by that time the rebellion was 
practically at au end. ‘ The public,’ sarcas- 
tically remarked the author of the pamphlet 
already referred to , 1 were congratulated by 
all his excellency’s friends on his good fortune 
in having been able to terminate the rebellion 
without the horrid necessity of subduing 
the rebels. His excellency having thus left 
scarcely anything to be done, but to treat and 
to conciliate^ descended to the water edge in a 
splendour of military triumph, which Marius, 
after he had overcome the Oimbri, would 
have looked at with envy, leaving Lord 
Cornwallis to enjoy, if he could earn it, the 
secondary honours of an ovation ’ ( Considera- 
tions on the Situation, p. 21). 

Nevertheless, Camden was not without 
admirers. He was strongly in favour of 
the union, and there were those, notably 
Lord Clare and under-secretary Cooke 
(Auckland Corresp. iv, 88), who imagined 
that he would have been a better person to 
carry it into effect than Cornwallis. Though 
hitherto strongly opposed to catholic eman- 
cipation, he thought it might safely (with 
certain reservations) have been conceded at 
the time of the union, and some of his notes 
relative to Pitt’B plan are extant in the 
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Pelham MSS. (Addit. MS. 83119, ff. 161- 
176). During the debate in the House of 
Lords on the Union Resolutions on 19 March 
1799, his administration was severely criti- 
cised by Lord Lnnsdowne. Camden replied 
that he had acted as just and humane 
a part as was practicable (Pari. Hut. xxxiv. 
680). On 14 Aug. he n as created a knight 
of the Garter. He held the po->t of secre- 
tary of state for war in Pitt’s administra- 
tion from May 1804 to July 1805, and 
there was some talk of Teappointing him 
lord lieutenant of Ireland whenever a va- 
cancy occurred. On 10 July he succeeded 
Sidmouth as president of the council, and 
held office till 6 Feb. 1806, and again from 
26 March 1807 to 11 June 1812. He was 
master of Trinity House from 7 Deo. 1809 to 
10 June 1816, and was appointed a governor 
of the Charterhouse on 29 April 1811. He 
was created Marquis of Camden and Earl 
of Brecknock on 7 Sept. 1812 ; LL.D. of 
Cambridge in 1832, and on 13 Dec. 1834 
was elected chancellor of the university. 
He seldom took any prominent part in the 
debates in the House of Lords. As secretary 
for war he moved the second reading of the 
Additional Force Bill on 26 June 1804, and 
more than once, on subsequent occasions, 
defended that measure atconsiderablelengih. 
He supported the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in 1817, and spoke in favour 
of the Irish Insurrection Bill on 10 Feb. 
1822. He consistently opposed catholic 
emancipation till 1825, hut spoke and voted 
for the third reading of the Homan Catho- 
lic Bill on 10 April 1829. His opinions 
were not regarded as carrying great weight, 
and he was described by Canning, with more 
truth than, politeness, as ' useless lumber in 
the ministry* (Abbot, Diary , ii. 180). He 
died at his seat, the Wilderness, in Kent, 
on 8 Oct. 1840, in the eighty-second year of 
his age. He married, on 31 Dec. 1786, 
Frances (d. 1829), daughter and sole heiress 
of William Molesworth, and fay her had issue 
George Charles, second marquis Camden, horn 
in 1799, and three daughters. A portrait, by 
Hoppner, was published in Fisher’s ‘National 
Portrait Gallery ’ in 1829. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage ; Gent. Mag. 1840, 
pt. ii. p. 651 ; Grattan's Life and Thnea of 
Henry Grattan; Plowden’s Hist. Review of Ire- 
land; Auckland Corresp. ; Dunfermline’s Me- 
moirs of 83r Ralph Abercromby ; Stanhope’s Life 
of W. Pitt; Abbot’s Diary and Corresp.; Pari. 
Debates, 1804-30 passim, but particularly ii. 
817, iii. 483, 797, iv. 706, vii. 278, xx. 875, 
xxrvi. 1061, new sar. vi. 192, xiii. 677, xxi. 
620, ixiii. 501. Camden's Correspondence with 
the Earl of Cbiehester and the Duke of Portland, 
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preserved in the Pelham MSS. in the British 
Museum, has been utilised in Lechy’t, Hist, of 
England, vols. vii. and viii. passim. For specific 
references see Addit. MSS. 33101 ff. 146 370 
33102 ff. 15-123, 33103 ff. 85, 97, 101, 103 m’ 
128, 132, 136, 152-8, 33105 ff. 18-441, S3l"nn 
f. 19, 33112 ff. 146-50, 156, 169-93, 410 433 
33441 ff. 76, 78, 80.] K, D ’ 

PRATT, JOHN TID'D (1797-1870), re- 
istror of friendly societies, second son of 
ohn Pratt, surgeon, Kennington, Surrey 
was born in London on 13 Dec. 1797. Ho 
was admitted a student at the Inner Temple 
on 2 April 1819, was called to the bar on 
26 Nov. 1824, and went the home circuit. 
From 1828 to his death he was consulting 
barrister to the commissioners for the reduct 
tion of the national debt. He was counsel to 
certify the rules of savings hanks and friendly 
societies from 1834 to 1846, and registrar of 
friendly societies from 1846 to his death. To 
the public he rendered efficient service, by 
disclosing, as far as official restraints allowed 
him, the unsound condition of some of the 
benefit and friendly societies, and by recom- 
mending to the legislature modes of remedy- 
ing their defects. He was in the commission 
of the peace for Middlesex, Westminster, 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and the Oinque ports. 
He died at 29 Abingdon Street, Westminster, 
on 9 Jan. 1870. His wife, Anne, died on 
26 Nov. 1876. 

He edited J. B. Bosanquet and C. Puller’s 
‘ New Reports of Cases argued in the Court 
of Common Pleas and other Courts,’ 1826 ; 
E. Bott’s * Laws relating to the Poor,’ 6th 
edit. 1827; and W. Woodfall’s ‘Law of 
Landlord and Tenant,’ 1829. His * History 
of the Savings Banks in England and Wales/ 
1830, 2nd edit. 1842, is interesting and 
accurate, and his manuals, ‘The Law relating 
to Highways/ 1833, (13fch edit. 1893), ana 
‘ The Law relating to Watching and Light- 
ing Parishes/ 1860, (6th edit. 1891), are still 
in use. 

Other works by him are : 1. ‘ An Abstract 
of all the printed Acts of Parliament for the 
establishment of Courts of Request/ 1824, 
2. ‘ A digested Index to the Term Reports 
analytically arranged, containing all the 
Points of Law determined in the King's 
Bench, 1785 to 1826, in the Common Pleas 
1788 to 1826, and in the Exchequer, 1792 to 
1826, with Notes,’ 1826. 8. ‘ An Epitome of 
the Law of Landlord and Tenant/ 1826. 
4. ‘ A Collection of the late Statutes passed 
for the administration of Criminal Justice in 
England, 1827 ; 2nd edit. 1827. 6. ‘The 
Law relating to Savings Banks in England 
and Ireland, 1828. 6. ‘ Statutes passed in 
the present Session fox the administration of 
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Criminal Justice in England,’ 1828. 7. ‘ A 
Summary of the Office of a Justice of the 
Peace out of Sessions,' 1828._ 8. ' The Lay 
relating to Friendly Societies,’ 1829. This 
•work went to several editions, and had 
various changes made in the title, the con- 
tents, and the arrangement. 9. ‘The Laws 
relating to the Poor,’ 1833. 10. ‘The Act 
for the Amendment of the Laws relating to 
the Poor,’ 1884. 11, ‘A Collection of the 
Public General Statutes passed 6 & 6 Will. 
IV., 7 Will. IV. and 1 Viot. 2 & S Viet., 
8 & 4 Viet., 4 & 5 Viet., 5 & 6 Viet., 
6 & 7 Viet., as far as they are relative to the 
Office of a Justice of the Peace and to Pa- 
rochial Matters,’ 1835, 1837, 1839, 1840, 
1841, 1842, and 1843, 7 vole. 12. ‘The 
General Turnpike Eoad Acts,’ 1837. IS, ‘The 
Low for facilitating the Enclosure of Open 
and Arable Fields/ 1837. 14. ‘ The Property 
Tax Act/ 1842, 2nd edit. 1843. 15. 1 A Col- 
lection of all the Statutes in force respecting 
the Belief of the Poor/ 1836-G4, 2 vols. j 
2nd edit. 1843, Vol. i. of the first edition 
•was compiled by J. Paterson, 18. ‘A Sum- 
mary of the Savings Banks inEngland, Scot- 
land. Wales, and Ireland/ 1848. 17. ‘ Sug- 
gestions for the Establishment of Friendly 
Societies/ 1856. 18. ‘ Index to Acts relating 
to Friendly Societies/ 1880. 19, ‘ Observa- 
tions on Friendly Societies for Payments at 
Death, commonly called Burial Societies/ 
1888. 

[Solicitors’ Journal, 15 Jan. 1870, p. 223 ; 
law Times, 16 Jan. 1870 p. 214, 12 Feb. p. 
305 j Illustrated London News, 1870, Ivj. 107, 
152, with portrait; Men of the Time, 1888, p. 
681 ; information from the treasurer of the 
Inner Templo.] Gh 0. B. 

PBATT, JOSIAH (1788-1844), evange- 
lical divine, second son of Josioh Prat l, a 
Birmingham manufacturer, was born at Bir- 
mingham on 21 Dec. 1768. His parents 
■were pious people of the evangelical type. 
With his two younger brothers, Isaac and 
Henry, Josioh was educated at Barr House 
school, six miles from Birmingham. When 
he was twelve years old his father took him 
into his business ; but his religious impres- 
sions deepened, and at the age of seventeen 
he obtained his father’s permission to enter 
holy orders. After some private tuition, he 
matriculated on 28 June 1789 from St. Ed- 
mond Hall, at that time the only stronghold 
of evangelicalism at Oxford. Hia college 
tutor was Isaac Crouch, a leading evangeli- 
cal, with whom he formed a lifolong friend- 
ship. He graduated B, A. and was ordained 
deacon in 1792, becoming assistant curate to 
William Jesse, rector of Dowles, near 


Bewdley. He remained at Dowles until 
1796, when, on receiving priest's orders, he 
became ‘assistant minister’ under Richard 
Cecil [q. v.], the evangelical minister of St. 
John’s Chapel, Bedford Row. 

On 7 Sept. 1797 he married and settled 
at 22 Doughty Street. There he received 
pupils, among them being Daniel Wilson, 
afterwards bishop of Calcutta, with whom 
he maintained close intimacy thenceforth. 
In 1799, at a meeting of the Eclectic Society, 
which met in the vestry of St. John's, Bed- 
ford Row, he argued that a periodical pub- 
lication would signally serve the interests 
of religion. To give practical trial of this 
view, the first number of the ‘Christian Ob- 
server’ appeared in January 1802 under his 
editorship. In about six weeks he resigned 
the editorship to Zachary Macaulay [q. v.l 
Pratt had also taken part in those meetings of 
the Eclectic (18 March and 12 April 1799) 
at which the Church Missionary Society 
was virtually founded. On 8 Dec. 1802 he 
was elected secretary of the missionary society 
in succession to Thomas Scott [q. v.] He 
filled the office, which was the chief occupa- 
tion of his life, for more than twenty-one 
years, and displayed a rare tact and business 
capacity in the performance of his duties- 
From 1813 to 1816 he travelled through 
England successfully pleading the cause of 
the society. He took a leading part in the 
establishment of the seminary at Islington for 
the training of missionaries, which was pro- 
jected in 1822, and opened by him in 1826, 
At last, on 23 April 1824, ho resigned his 
arduous post to Edward Bickersteth, assis- 
tant secretary. He projected, and for some 
time conducted, the ‘Missionary Register/ of 
which the first number appeared in January 
1818. 

Pratt likewise helped to form the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 1804 ; he was 
one of the original committee, and was its 
first church of England secretary, hut soon 
retired in favour of John Owen (17 66-1822) 
[q. v.] In 1811 he was elected a life- governor, 
and in 1812 he helped to frame the rules for 
the organisation of auxiliary and branch 
societies, and of bible associations. 

In 1804 Pratt left Cecil to become lecturer 
at St. Mary Wool noth, Lombard Street, 
where John Newton, another evangelical 
leader, whose health was failing, was rector. 
Next year he became Newton’s regular assis- 
tant curate. In 1804 he also undertook two 
other lectureships, viz. the evening lecture 
at Spitalfields Church, and Lady Campden’s 
lecture at St, Lawrence Jewry. In 1810 he 
was made by Hastings Wheler, the pro- 
prietor, incumbent of the chapel of Sir George 
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Whaler, or ‘ Whaler Chapel,’ in Spitn.1 
Square, which had been shut up for some 
time. For sixteen years he enjoyed this 
humble preferment . He established in con- 
nection with it the ‘ Spitalflelds Benevo- 
lent Society,’ and among his congregants 
were Samuel Hoare of Hampstead, the 
friend of the Wordsworths, and Thomas 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Fowell Buxton 
[q. v.] The latter, with several friends, left, 
at Pratt’s suggestion, the Society of Friends, 
and were baptised into the church of Eng- 
land. 

Pratt’s interest in church affairs abroad 
was always keen. He worked actively in 
promoting an ‘ecclesiastical establishment ’ 
m India, stimulating Dr. Claudius Buchanau 
to renew liis efforts, and urging the Church 
Missionary Society to give practical aid when 
Dr. Thomas Fanshaw Middleton [q. v.Twas 
appointed bishop of Calcutta. In 1820 Pratt 
corresponded with two American bishops 
(Drs. Griswold and White), and warmly wel- 
comed Dr. Philander Chase, bishop of Ohio, 
on his visit to England ; and it was greatly 
through his efforts that an American mis- 
sionary society was established. He simi- 
larly took the warmest interest in the mission 
of his brother-in-law, William Jowett [q.v.l 
to Malta and the Levant, and may be regarded 
as founder, inconjunction with Dr.Bucbanan, 
of the Malta mission. 

In 1820, when Pratt was fifty-eight, he at 
length became a beneficed clergyman. The 
parishioners of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, 
who had the privilege of electing their own 
vicar, had chosen him their vicar as early as 
1823. But legal difficulties arose, and were 
not overcome for three years. He retained 
his lectureship at St. Mazy Woolnoth until 
1831. He established various Christian and 
benevolent institutions in St. Stephen’s 
parish, did what ha could to stem the pro- 
gress of the Oxford movement, and took 
port in the formation of the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society. To the last Pratt remained a 
prominent leader of the evangelicals. Alex- 
ander Knox described a meeting with him 
at Mrs. Hannah More’s, and called him ‘ a 
serious, well-bred, well-informed gentle- 
man, an intimate friend of Mrs. More’s and 
Mr. Wilherforce’s.' By the word ‘serious’ 
Knox disclaims meaning ‘disconsolate or 
gloomy’ (Remains, iv. 08). Pratt died in 
London on 10 Oct. 1844, and was buried 
in * the vicars’ vault ’ in the churoh of St. 
Stephen’s, Coleman Street. By his wife 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Jowett 
of Newington, he was father of Josiah, his 
successor at St. Stephen’s ; and of John Henry 
(see below). 


In spite of his many and varied occupy! 
tions, Pratt found time for literary work. Ia 
1797 he issued ‘ A Prospectus, with Speci- 
mens, of a new Polyglot Bible for the use of 
English Students,’ a scheme for popularisim, 
the labours of Brian Walton. The * British 
Critic ’ attacked him for presuming to tres- 
pass on that scholar’s province. Pratt pub. 
Iished a ‘ Vindication ; ’ but the scheme fell 
through, He edited the works of Bishon 
Hall (10 vols. 1808), of Bishop HopMiu 
(4 vols. 1809), ‘ Cecil’s Remains ’ (18101 
and Cecil’s ‘Works’ (4 vols. 1811). Among 
bis other works were ‘Propaganda, being an 
Abstract of the Designs and Proceedings of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, with Extracts from the 
Annual Sermons. By a Member of the So- 
ciety,’ 1818 ; ' A Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns,’ 750 in number, for the use of hia 

E ariahi oners in public worship, of which no 
:s3 than fifty-two thousand copies were sold; 
and another ‘ Collection’ for private and social 
use. 

Pratt’s second son, Jomr Heni« Pratt 
(d. 1871), graduated B.A. from Caiue Col- 
lege, Cambridge, as third wrangler in 1838 j 
was elected to a fellowship and proceeded 
M.A. in 1836 ; and was appointed a chap- 
lain of the East India Company, through 
the influence of Bishop Wilson, in 1838. He 
became Wilson’s domestic chaplain, and was 
in 1860 appointed archdeacon of Calcutta. 
He died at Ghazeepore on 28 Dec. 1871. At 
the instance of Bishop Milmnn, by whom be 
was held in high esteem, a memorial to him 
was erected in Calcutta Cathedral. Pratt 
was the author of ‘ Mathematical Principles 
of Mechanical Philosophy’ (1836, 8vo), sub- 
sequently expanded and renamed ‘On At- 
tractions, Laplace’s Functions and the Figure 
of the Earth ’ (1800, 1801, and 1866). He 
also published a small work entitled ‘ Scrip- 
ture and Science not at Variance ’ (1866), 
which went through numerous editions; and, 
in 1866, edited from his father’s manuscript 
‘Eclectic Notes, or Notes of Discussion onKe- 
ligious Topics at the Meetings of the Eclectic 
Society, London, during the years 1798-1814; 
(see Times, 2 and 29 Jan. 1872 ; Allibone, 
Dictionary ; Todhuuteb, Analytical Statics, 
pref.) 

[Memoir by Pratt’s sons, Josiah and John 
Henry, 1840; Funeral Sermons on the Eev. 
Joeinh Pratt by the Eevs. E. Biekersteth, H. 
Harding, and H. Venn ; Christian Observer for 
1844 and 1846; Farewell Charge of the Bishop 
of Calcutta (Daniel Wilson), 1846 ; Remains of 
Alexander Knox, vol. iv. ; Overton’s English 
Church in the Nineteenth Century, 1800-1833; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. x. 111.] J. H, O. 
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PRATT, Sib SOGER (1620-1684), archi- 
tect, baptised at Marsworth, Buckingham- 
shire, onSNor, 1620, was son of Gregory Pratt 
of London, and afterwards of West Eyston, 
Norfolk, bv Theodosia, daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Tyrell of Thornton, Buckinghamshire, 
and widow of Edmund West of Marsworth. 

He was educated at Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, matriculating there on 12 May 1637, 
and was entered as a student of the Inner 
Temple in 1610. He travelled in Italy, and 
at Some made acquaintance with John 
Evelyn [q.v.] the diarist, whose friend- 
ship he renewed in England. Pratt took to 
architecture, and achieved a high reputation 
in the profession. In. August 1666 Evelyn 
recoids that he, Dr. ("afterwards Sir Christo- 
pher) Wren, Pratt, May (the architect), and 
others, went to survey the fabric of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, then in a dangerous condition, and 
that Pratt’s views as to the preservation of 
the steeple were opposed to those of Evelyn 
and Wren, A few days later the cathedral 
perished in the great fire. After the fire 
Pratt took a consider able part in the prepara- 
tion of designs and the actual rebuilding of 
the portion of London then destroyed. For 
these services he was knighted at "Whitehall 
by Charles II on 18 July 1608. He built a 
magnificent house at Horselieath in Cam- 
bridgeshire for Lord Alington, and also the 
vast but short-lived palace known as Claren- 
don House, in Piccadilly, for Edward Hyde, 
first earl of Clarendon. Pratt eventually 
succeeded to the estate of West Ryston 
in Norfolk, where he died on 20 Feb. 
1684, and was buried. His portrait, painted 
by Sir Peter Lely, belonged in 1880 to 
the Rev. Jermyn Pratt. He married Anne, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Edmond 
Monins, bnrt., of Waldershare, Kent, who 
married, secondly, Sigiamond Traft’ord of 
Dunton Hall, Tydd St. Mary’s, Lincolnshire ; 
she died in 1706, and was buried at West 
Ryston. 

[Blomefield and Parkin's Hist, of Norfolk, 
vii, 896 ; Le Neva’s Pedigrees of Knights (Harl. 
Soo. Publ.) ; Evelyn’s Diary, ed, Wheatley, 
vol. ii. ; Wheatley and Cunningham’s London 
Past and Present ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.1 

L. O. 

PRATT or PRAT, SAMUEL (1659 P- 
1728), dean of Rochester, is variously stated 
to have been horn on 2 June 1869 and on 
22 July 1668 . He entered Merchant Taylors’ 
School on 11 March 1686. Thence he pro- 
bably proceeded to Cambridge ; but his only 
recorded degree is that of S.T.P. per regiaa 
liter as, in 1697. On 10 March 1682 he be- 
come rector of Kenardington, Kent. He 


resigned this benefice in February 1693, and 
on 23 Nov. came into residence as vicar of All 
Hallows, Tottenham High Cross. On 7 April 
1697 he became minister of the Savoy Chapel. 
Pratt was also one of the chaplains of the 
Princess Anne, and, on the recommendation 
of Lord and Lady Fitzhardinge, was ap- 
pointed sub-preceptor, under Bishop Burnet, 
to her son, the Duke of Gloucester. On 
27 Nov. 1097 he was named a canon of 
Windsor ; on 8 Aug. 1706 he was pro- 
moted dean of Rochester and clerk of 
the closet. From 16 Aug. 1709 till July 
1713 he was also vicar of Goudhuret in 
Kent, and from 21 Jan. 1712 till his death 
vicar of Twickenham. He died on 14 Nov. 
1723. 

In addition to many sermons, Pratt pub- 
lished : 1. ‘ The regulating Silver Coin made 
practicable and easie to the Government and 
Subject. Humbly submitted to theconsidera- 
tion of both Houses of Parliament, by a Lover 
of his Country,’ 1696. This was a contri- 
bution of more curiosity than value to the 
problem of the restoration of the currency 
undertaken in this year by Somers and Mon- 
tagu in conjunction with Locke and Newton. 
2. 1 Grammatiea Latina in usum principis 
juventutis Britannic®, cum notis necnon 
conjecturis tam veterum quam aliorum 
Grammaticorum . . . subjunctis,’ 1722, 2 vols. 
8v0. 3, ‘Ejusdem Grammatic® Compen- 

dium,’ 1723, 8vo. The grammar was se- 
verely criticised by Solomon Lowe in his 
'Proposals’ prefixed to his own grammar, 
1722. 

The dean left s son, Samuel Pratt, B.A. 
of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 1710 
(cf. Attebbubv, Correspondence, ed. Nichols, 
iii. 339-40), 

(Robinson's Register of Merchant TayloTs’ 
School, vol. i. j Grad. Cantabr. ; Le Neve’s Fasti 
Anglic. Ecdes. ii. 878 ; Newcouxt’s Report. Ecd. 
Lond. i, 697, 7 66 ; Robinson’s Hist, of Totten- 
ham, ii. 14, 177 ; Wildssh’s Hist, of Rochester, 
p. 194; Hasted’s Kent, iii, 44, 118; Oobbett’s 
Memorials of Twickenham, pp. 113, 212 ; Loftie's 
Memorials of the Savoy, pp. 192-3; Hist. Reg- 
1723 (Ohron. Diary), p. 52, which overesti- 
mates Pratt’s age ; Memoirs of the Duke of 
Gloucester, by Jenkyn Lewis, ed. Loftie, 1881 ; 
Sandford's Geneaiog. Hist, of Kings of England, 
continued by Stabbing, 1707, pp. 861-2 ; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit. ii. 774; Brit, Mns. Oat.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

PRATT, SAMUEL JACKSON (1749- 
1814), miscellaneous writer, mainly under the 
pseudonym of CotfBTHET Mblmoih, was 
born at St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, on 26 Dec. 
1749. He was the sou of a brewer in 
that town who twice served as high sheriff 
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of his county, and apparently died in 1778 
(Gent. Mag. 1778, p. 164). His mother 
was a niece of Sir Thomas Drury. He 
was educated in part at Felsted school 
in Essex, is said to have been for some 
time under the private tuition of Hawkes- 
worth, and was ordained in the. English 
church. His poem of the ' Partridges, an 
Elegy,’ a piece often included in popular 
collections of poetry, was printed in the 
‘ Annual Register ’ for 1771 (p. 241) as by 
the ‘Rev. Mr. Pratt of Peterborough,’ and 
he is described as ‘ an esteemed and popular 
preacher 1 (Beauties of England, Hunts, p. 
486*). At an early age he was entangled 
in a love affair of which his parents disap- 
proved, and the family property was much 
impaired by constant dissensions and litiga- 
tion. He soon abandoned his clerical pro- 
fession, and in 1773 appeared, under the name 
of ‘ Courtney Melmoth,’ on the boards of the 
theatre in Smock Alley, Dublin, taking tho 
port of Marc Antony in ‘ All for Love.’ He 
was ‘tall and genteel, his deportment easy,’ 
hut his action wanted force, and his success 
was not great. At the end of the season 
he took a company to Drogheda, hut after 
three months’ ill-success the theatre was 
closed f Hitchcock, Irish Stage , ii. 226-81). 
Inl774he assumed at Covent Garden Theatre 
the parts of Hamlet andPhilaster, again with- 
out success, and he also appeared as a reciter 
(cf. Tatiob, Records of my Life, i. 46-6). 
Hie failure as an actor was perhaps due, says 
Taylor, to his walk, ‘ a kind of airy swing that 
rendered his acting at times rather ludicrouB.’ 
Subsequently he and ‘Mrs. Melmoth’ tra- 
velled about the country telling fortunes, and 
they resorted to various other expedients to 
gain a livelihood. 

From 1774, when he published verses de- 
ploring the death of Goldsmith, Pratt de- 
pended largely upon his pen for support. 
At first he generally wrote under the pseu- 
donym of* Courtney Melmoth.’ About 1776 
he was at Hath, in partnership with a book- 
seller called Clinch, in the old-established 
library, subsequently known as ‘Godwin’s 
library,’ at the north-west comer of Mil- 
eom Street. On Clinch’s death Pratt’s name 
remained as a nominal partner in the busi- 
ness under the style of Pratt & Marshall, but 
after a few years lie quitted Bath for London. 
Several plays by him were produced at Drurv 
Lane, and he became intimately acquainted 
with Potter, the translator of itlschylus, the 
elder Oolman, Beattie, and Dr. Wolcot. His 
popular poem of ‘ Sympathy’ was first handed 
to Cadeli, the publisher, by Gibbon the his- 
torian. Pratt travelled at home and abroad ; 
in 1602 he was at Birmingham, making de- 


, tailed inquiry into its manufactures and the 

1 lives of its artisans. He was there again early 
in 1814, and, after a long illness, caused by 
a fall from his horse, he died at Colmore Row 
Birmingham, on 4 Oct, 1814. Pratt possessed 
considerable talents, but his necessities left 
him little time for reflection orreviaion. Some 
severe lines on his poetry and prose were in 
the original manuscript of Byron’s 1 English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ but they were 
omitted from publication. Pratt’s wife died 
at the end of 1806, after a long separation 
from her husband, for whom, however, she 
had retained feelings of ‘ cordial and con- 
fidential amity’ ( The Friendships of Mitt 
Milford, i. 34-6). A mezzotint engraving 
of Pratt’s portrait by J. J. Masquerier 
was published in 1802 ; another portrait, 
by Lawrence, was engraved by Caroline 
Watson, 

Pratt’s voluminous works comprised: 
1. ‘ The Tears of Genius, on the Death of Dr. 
Goldsmith. By Courtney Melmoth/ 1774; 
written a few hours after Goldsmith’s death, 
and containing imitations of him and other 
popular authors. 2. ' The Progress of 
Painting. A Poem/ 1776 ; attributed to 
him by Reuss. 8. ‘ Liberal Opinions upon 
Animals, Man, and Providence/ vol. i. and 
ii. 1776, iii. and iv. 1776, v. and vi. 1777; 
2nd ed. 1777 ; new ed. 1783. These volumes 
contained essays and elegies, hut were 
mainly occupied with the adventures of 
Benignus, believed to have been in some re- 
spects an autobiography. 4. ‘The Pupil of 
Pleasure,’ inscribed to Mrs. Eugenia Stan- 
hope, 1776, 2 vols. ; 2nd ed. 1777 ; new 
ed. 1783. Translated into French by 
Lemierre d’Argy at Paris, 1787, and into 
German in 1790. It was written to illus- 
trate the ill-effects of the advice of Chestor- 
field; its licentious tone evoked a printed 
letter of remonstrance from ‘ Euphrasia ’ 
in 1777, 6, ‘Observations on the “Night 
Thoughts” of Dr. Young/ 1776. 6. ‘ Travels 
for the Heart/ written in France, 1777, 

2 vols. ; an imitation of Sterne. A trans- 
lation was published at Leipzig in 1778, 

7. ‘ The sublime and beautiful of Scripture/ 
1777, 2 vols. ; new ed. 1788 ; several of these 
essays were delivered in public at Edinburgh. 

8. ‘ An Apology for the Life and Writings of 
David Hume ’(anon.), 1777. 9. ‘ Supplement 
to the Life of David Hume ’ (anon.), 1777 5 
new ed. 1789, also issued as ‘ Curious Par- 
ticulars and Genuine Anecdotes respecting 
Lord Chesterfield and David Hume’ (anon.), 
1788; these tracts were satirised in ‘A 
Panegyrical Essay on the present Times’ 
'1777). 10. ‘ Tutor of Truth ’ (anon.), 1779, 
• vols. (cf. Notes and Queries, 6th ser. ix. 
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139). 11. ‘ Shadows of Shakespeare^, a 
Jlonod? on Death of Garrick. A Prize- 
Poem tor the Vase at Batk-Eastou,’ 1779. 

15. 'Shenstone Green, or the New Paradise 

Lost ’ 1779, 3 vols. ; translated at Mann- 
heim’ in 1780; a dull novel. 18. 'Emma 
Corbett, or the Miseries of_ Civil War. 
Founded on some Events in America' 
(anon.), 1780 ; 4th ed. 1785 ; 9th ed. 1789. 
It was translated into French by J. N. 
Jouitt de Sauseuil, in 178S, and by another 
hand in 1789. 14. ‘Landscapes in Verse, 

taken in Spring’ (anon.), 1786. 16. ‘ Mie- 

eellanies. By Mr. Pratt,’ 1786, 4 vols, The 
jir&t work on which his name appears. 

16. 1 Triumph of Benevolence. A Poem on 
Design of erecting a Monument to John 
Howard ’ (anon.), 1786 ; several editions. 

17. 'Humanity, or the Bights of Nature’ 

(anon.), 1788. 18. ‘Sympathy, a Poem’ 

(anon.), 1788 ; 4th ed. corrected and much 
enlarged, 1788. Manyofthedescriptionswere 
drawn from the 1 summer retreat’ of the Eev. 
T. S. Whalley at Langford Court, Somerset j 
the poem, which was marked by ‘feeling, 
energy, and beauty,’ is said to have been cor- 
rected to the extent of one hundred lines, by 
the Rev. Richard Graves [q. v.] (cf. Pol- 
whble, Traditions, i. 132). It was reprinted 
bo late ae 1807. 19. ‘ Ode on his Majesty’s 
Eecoverv/ 1789. 20. ‘Gleanings through 

Wales, Holland, and Westphalia. With 
Humanity, a Poem,’ 1796-9, 4 vols., tho 
fourth being called ‘ Gleanings in England,’ 
anddevoted to the county of Norfolk. A Ger- 
man translation came out at Leipzig in 1800. 
The last volume was reissued in 1801 with 
a second volume, and was called ' Gleanings 
in England,’ 2nd ed. ; a 3rd edition appeared 
in 1801-4. It is described by Charles Lamb 
as ‘ a wretched assortment of vapid feelings ’ 
(Letters, ed. A inger, i. 97), but Pratt’s ob- 
servations were ‘lively enough ’ to interest 
the present Lord Iddesleigh, who described 
them in ‘Blackwood's Magazine,' January 
1896, pp. 121-5. 20. Family Secrets,’ 

1797, 6 vols.; 2nd ed, 1798; translated 
into French by Madame Mary Gay-AHart. 
21. 'Letter to the “ Tars * of Old England,’ 
1797; this went through six editions in a 
few weeks. 22. ‘Letter to the British 
Soldiers,’ 1797, 23, ' Our good old Castle 

on the Rock,’ 1797. 24, ‘Cottage-pictures, or 
the Poor, a Poem/ 1801; 3rd ed. 1803. 
26. ‘ John and Dame, or the loyal Cottagers, 
a Poem/ 1808. This passed through many 
editions. 26. ‘Harvest Home, consisting 
of supplementary Gleanings,’ 1806, 3 vols. 
The first volume is mainly composed of de- 
scriptions of Hampshire, Dorset, Birming- 
ham ; in the second ore reprinted three of 


Pratt’B plays, and the third consists of poems 
by himself and others. 27. ‘ The Oontrast, 
a Poem, with comparative Views of Britain, 
Spain, and France/ 1808. 28. 'The Lower 

World, a Poem/ 1810 ; arguing for kind- 
ness to animals. 29. 'A brief Account of 
Leamington Spa Charity, with the Rides, 
Walks, &c.’ (anon.), 1812; subsequently 
enlarged as SO. 1 Local and Literary Ac- 
count of Leamington, Warwick, &c. By 
Mr. Pratt/ 1814. 

Pratt’s plays were : 31. ‘ Joseph Andrews/ 
a farce acted at Drury Lane for Bens- 
ley’s benefit, 20 April 1778, unpublished. 

32. ' The Fair Circassian/ a tragedy founded 
on Hawkesworth’s novel of ‘ Almoran and 
Hamet ; ’ it was produced with success at 
Drury Lane on 27 Nov. 1781, the heroine 
being Miss Farren, afterwards Countess of 
Derby, and passed through three editions in 
1781 (Gunest, Historical Account, vi. 214). 

33. 'School for Vanity/ a comedy, 1786. It 
was brought out at Drury Lane in 1783, but 
failed through the great number of letters 
passing between the several characters (Tax- 
lob, Uncords of my Life, i. 46). 34. ‘ The 
new Cosmetic, or the Triumph of Beauty/ a 
comedy, 1790. Three plays by him were 
included in the second volume of his ‘Har- 
vest Home/ and three more were neither 
acted nor published (Baker, Biogr. Dra- 
matiea). 

Pratt published in 1808, in six volumes, 
‘The Cabinet of Poetry/ containing selec- 
tions from the Poets, from Milton to Beattie, 
and short notices of their lives. He edited 
‘Specimens of the Poetry of Joseph Blacket’ 
(1809), and 'The Remains of Joseph 
Blacket ’ (1811), 2 vols. Byron made sar- 
castic allusions to liis patronage of Blacket 
(Mooee, Byron, ii. 68-4). In conjunction 
with Dr. Mavor, he formed a collection of 
‘ Classical English Poetry/ which ran into 
many editions. A selection from his own 
works, nominally by a lady, first appeared 
in 1798, and was reissued down to 1816. It 
was entitled ‘ Pity’s Gift/ and was followed 
in 1802 by the sequel, ‘ A Paternal Present/ 
the third edition of which came out in 1817. 
A translation of Goethe’s ‘Werter’ (1809 
and 1823) ‘ by Dr. Pratt’ is sometimes attri- 
buted to him. Lines by him, stigmatised 
by Charles Lamb as ‘a farrago of false 
thoughts and nonsense/ and chosen in pre- 
ference to a longer epitaph by Burke, were 
engraved on the monument to Garrick which 
was erected in 1797 in Westminster Abbey. 

[Gent. Mag. 1814 pfc. ii. pp. 8D8-9; Notes 
ana Queries, flthser. vi. 212; Biogr. Universalis, 
xxxvi. 13-16; Monkland’e Bath Literature, 
supplement, pp, 12-13; Byron’s Life, ii. 209; 
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Byron’s Works, ed. 1832, vii. 244; Taylor’s 
Records of my Life, i. 38-47; Bath Book- 
sellers, by R. E. M. Peach, in Bath Herald 
16 Bee, 1894 ; Monthly Minor, xr. 383-6.] 

W. P. C. 

PRA TT, Sir THOMAS SIMSON (1797- 
1879), commander of the forces in Australia, 
bom in 1797, was son of Captain James Pratt, 
by Anne, daughter of "William Simson, and 
was educated at St. Andrews University. 
He was gazetted to an ensigney in the 26th 
foot on 2 Feb. 1814, and served in Holland 
in the same year as a volunteer with, the 
66th foot. He was present at the attack on 
Merxem ou 2 Feb. and the subsequent bom- 
bardment of Antwerp, He purchased his cap- 
taincy on 17 Sept. 1825. He was with the 
26th foot in the China expedition, and com- 
manded the land forces at the assault and 
capture of the forts of Chuenpee ou 7 Jan. 
1841, and again at the capture of the Bogue 
forts on 26 Feb. In the attacks on Canton, 
from 24 May to 1 June, he was in command 
of hisregiment, and was present also at the de- 
monstration before N nnkin, and at the signing 
of the treaty of peace onboard H.M.S. Corn- 
wallis, On 28 Aug. 1S41 he was gazetted 
lieutenant-colonel, and from a Sept. 1843 to 
23 Oct. 1855 was deputy adjutantgeneral at 
Madras. 

From 1856 to 1861 he was in command of 
the forces in Australia, with the rank of 
major-general. During 1860-1 he wasinNew 
Zealand, conducting the war against the 
Maoris. From. 8 Jan. 1860 to May 1862 he 
commanded the forces in Victoria, and was 
then appointed to the colonelcy of the 37th 
regiment. In October 1877 he retired from 
active service. He was made a O.B. on 
14 Oct. 1841, and, for services in New Zea- 
land, promoted to K.O.B. on 16 July 1861, 
being publicly invested with the ribbon and 
badge by Sir Henry Barkly, governor of Vic- 
toria, on 15 April 1862. This was the first 
ceremony of the kindperforaedin Australia, 
He was advanced to the rank of general on 
26 May 1873, and died in England on 2 Feb. 
1879. Ha married, in 1827, Frances Agnes, 
second daughter of John S. Cooper. 

[Hart’s Annual Army List, 1872, pp, 8, 281 ; 
Times, 6 Feb. 1879, p. 10.] G. C. B. 

PRATTEN, ROBERT SIDNEY (1824- 
1868), flautist, second son of a professor of 
music who was for many years flautist at 
the Bristol theatre, was bom at Bristol on 
23 Jan. 1824; his mother’s maiden name was 
Sidney. On 25 March 1835, at Clifton, Pratten 
made an early dfibut, playing Nicholson’s ar- 
rangement of ‘ O dolce concento.' After an 
engagementasfirstfluteattheDublin Theatre 


Royal, he come in 1846 to London, Tlo 
Duke of Cambridge and others were Intel 
rested in his talent, and he was sent t: 
Germany to study composition. Rattens 
popular piece for flute, ‘ L’Esperancc ’ ww 
published at Leipzig, 1647. Upon his return 
to London in 1848 Pratten soon rose to tLa 
front rank of his art. He played first flut 9 
at the Royal Italian Opera, English Opera, 
the Sacred Harmonic, Philharmonic, nnl 
other concerts and musical festivals. 1 H>s 
tone was powerful, his execution brilliant 
He wrote instruction books for his instrn- 
ment, special studies for Siccoma’B diatunie 
flute, 1818, and for his own perfected flute. 
1856, a Concertsluck, 1852, and many ar- 
rangements of operatic airs. He died,oged44 
at Ramsgate, on 10 Feb. 1868. His younger 
brother, Frederick Sidney Pratten, contra- 
bassist, died in London on 3 March 1878. 

Pratten married, on 24 Sept. 1854, Cathe- 
rina Josepha Pelzer, guitarist, horn at Mill. 
heim-on-the-Rhine. She made her repute- 
tion as a child artist in Germany, and in her 
ninth year appeared at the King’s Theatre, 
London. Madame Pratten eventually settled 
in London as a teacher of the guitar, for 
which she composed a number of pieces. 
She died on 10 Dot. 1805. 

[Bristol Mirror, 28 March 1836 ; Musical 
World, 1868, pp. 108, 126; Athenteom, 1868, i. 
331 ; Brown’s Diet. of Musicians, p. 483 , Musical 
Directory, 1808, p.xiii; Grove’s Diet, of Music, 
iii 27 ; Daily News, 18 Oct. 1895 ; Flattens 
Works ] L. M. M. 

PRENCE, THOMAS (1600-167 8), gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, whose name is »1sd 
written Prince, but not by himself, was 
bom in 1000 at Lechlade in Gloucestershire, 
where his family had been settled for some 
generations. Elis father was a puritan, and 
emigrated to Leyden while Thomas was still 
young. In November 1621 Thomas arrived 
at N ew Plymouth, with several distinguished 
colonists, in either the Fortune or the Anne. 
He brought a considerable fortune witkbim, 
and rapidly became a prominent citizen, 
though he always had a distaste for public 
office. 

Haying become a member of the conrt 
of assistants, Prence was elected to succeed 
Winslow as governor of Massachusetts m 
1634, but resigned in the following year 
on removing his residence to Duxbury, In 
1087 he did good service to the state in 
raising a corps to assist Connecticut against 
the Pecquot Indians, and in 1638 was urged 
to become governor again; he reluctantly 
consented, making it a condition that the 
law requiring residence at New Plymouth 
ihould be relaxed in Ms favour. At the 
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aid of the year he retired, but devoted 
himself to promoting 1 the welfare of the 
colony. In 1641 the first barque ever con- 
structed in New Plymouth was turned out 
under his guidance. In 1643 he and otheia 
obtained a giant and founded a new settle- 
ment at Nansett or Easthams. In 1660 he 
established the Cape Cod fisheries. In 1654 
he was authoiised by the court of assistants 
to constitute a new government in the settle- 
ment at Kennebec. 

In 1657, on the death of Bradford, Prance 
was again chosen governor, and so remained 
till his death, through a period troubled by 
ware with the Indians and internal quarrels 
with the quakers. Besides being governor, he 
was at one time treasurer, and on various 
occasions a commissioner, for the united 
colonies. But bis great work was the ap- 
propriation, despite much opposition, of 
public revenue to the support of grammar 
schools. He governed the colony with 
firmness and prudence, evincing energy, 
judgment, integrity, and religious zeal. 

In 1665 Prence changed his residence 
from Eastham to New Plymouth, where he 
died on 29 March 1673. 

He married, fiist, in 1623, Patience (d. 
1034), daughter of Elder Brewster; secondly, 
in 1635, Mary, daughter of William Collier; 
and thirdly, in 1662, Mary, daughter of Con- 
stance Southworth and widow of Samuel 
Freeman. By his first wife he had six and 
by Ms second four children. 

[Collections of Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety I Morton’s Annals of New England ; Land- 
marks of Plymouth, p. 209.] 0. A. H. 

PRENDERGAST, JOHN PATRICK 
(1803-1893), historian, horn on. 7 March 
1808, at 37 Dawson Street, Dublin, was 
eldest son of Francis Prendergast (1788- 
1846), registrar of the court of chancery, Ire- 
land, by Esther (1774-1846), eldest daughter 
of John Patrick, of 27 Palace Row, Dublin, 
Prendergast derived his lineage from Maurice 
de Prendergast, a companion of Strongbow, 
under Robert Fitzstephen, Educated at 
Reading school under Dr. Valpy , he graduated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1825, and was 
called to the Irish bar in 1830. In 1836 he 
succeeded his father and grandfather in the 
agency of Lord Clifden’s estates, wMch he 
administered for many years. The knowledge 
and experience gained iu this practical work 
made him an advocate of tenant right and a 
sympathiser with the schemes of the early 
land reformers in Ireland. In 1840 Prender- 
gast was commissioned to make some pedi- 
gree researches in the county of Tipperary, 
and this led to a study of the settlement of 
Ireland at the restoration of Charles II, 
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and also of the Cromwellian settlement. 
His researches culminated in the publica- 
tion of ‘The History of the Cromwellian 
Settlement of Ireland' in 1803 (2nd edit. 
1875). In 1864 he was appointed by Lord 
Romilly a commissioner, in conjunction with 
the Rev. Dr. Russell, president of May- 
nooth College, for selecting official papers 
relating to Ireland for transcription from 
the Carte manuscripts in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, Oxford. The report of the commia- 
sioners was published in 1871. Russell and 
Prendergast continued to calendar these 
state papers until 1877, when Russell died. 
Prendergast continued the work until 1880. 
In 1868 he issued for private circulation 
1 The Toiy War in Ulster ’ (Dublin, 2 pts.) 
In 1881 he prefixed a notice of the life of 
Charles Haliday to the latter’s ‘ Scandinavian 
Kingdom of Dublin,’ and in 1887 he pub- 
lished ‘Ireland from the Restoration to the 
Revolution.’ 

Although his chief historical work was con- 
nected with the seventeenth oentury, Pren- 
dergaat was also an authority on Irish pedi- 
grees and archaeology, contributing, among 
other papers, to the old Kilkenny Archie o- 
logical Society’s ‘Journal’ ‘The Plantation 
of Idrone by Sir Peter Carew.’ In articles 
published anonymously in the Dublin press 
(1884-90) he communicated a vast amount of 
local knowledge concerning the old houses 
of Dublin. In politics he was a liberal, 
with a strong tinge of Nationalist feeling of 
the days of O’Connell. He contributed to 
the old ‘Nation’ newspaper, and replied 
therein in 1872-4 to Froude’s lectures in 
America on Irish Mstory. He thus gained 
the reputation of being a strong nationalist, 
but be was never a home-ruler, and from 
1878 he was a violent opponent of Parnell's 
general policy. Among his numerous pam- 
phlets was one on the viceroyalty of Ireland, 
whichhe upheld. His manuscript collections 
concerning the Cromwellian restoration and 
revolution settlements of Ireland, consist- 
ing of many volumes, he bequeathed to the 
King’s Inn, Dublin, together with other 
manuscripts, all bearing on the historical 
and political subjects in which he took most 
interest. 

Prendergast was a brilliant talker, full of 
anecdote and reminiscence, both professional 
and political. He died in Dublin on 6 Feb. 
1893. He married, on 1 Sept. 1838, Ca- 
roline, second daughter of George Ensor 
of Ardress, co. Armagh, and left one son, 
Francis, who settled in California and be- 
came a naturalised American. 

[Private information; papers bequeathed to 
the writer.] P. H. B. 
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PRENDERGAST or PENDERGRASS, 
Sib THOMAS (1660?-1709),son of Thom -is 
Prendergast, of an ancient family resident at 
Newcastle, eo. Tipperary, by his wife Eleanor, 
daughter of David Condon, was bom at 
Croane, probably about 1860. His family 
had suffered much at the hands of Cromwell, 
and Sir Thomas was subsequently described 
by Swift as the son of a cottager who nar- 
rowly escaped the gallows for stealing cows. 
Nothing is known of his earlylife beyond the 
fact that he was a staunch Roman catholic 
and a Jacobite, who stood high in the estima- 
tion of his friends as a man of honour and 
ability. 

In January 1696 Sir George Barclay [q. v.] 
lauded at Romney in possession of a defi- 
nite scheme for the assassination of Wil- 
liam. Ill, and on Thursday, IS Feb., Pren- 
dergast was summoned from Hampshire by 
George Porter [q. v.], Barclay’s chief con- 
federate, to lend his aid upon the following 
Saturday, when it was resolved to stop the 
king’s coach at Turnham Green. The con- 
federates numbered about forty, and one of 
them, named Fisher, had already given in- 
formation respecting the conspiracy; but the 
king had paid no attention to his statement, 
thinking that it was too indefinite, and was 
moreover part of a settled policy to try and 
intimidate him. On Friday night Preuder- 
ast went to the Earl of Portland at "White- 
all, independently confirmed all that Fisher 
had said, and gave so cleai an account of the 
project as to convince "William of its reality. 
The spies whom the conspirators kept at 
Kensington reported next morning that the 
king did not intend to drive to Richmond 
that day. Barclay’s followers were not dis- 
couraged, for no arrests were made, and the 
accomplishment of the design was postponed 
until the following Saturday. Before that 
date a third informer, De la Rue, had pre- 
sented himself at the palace ; hut William 
waB specially desirous to get a confession 
rom Prendergast, of whose probity he had 
lean convinced. Accordingly on the night 
f Friday, 21 Feh., Prendergast was with due 
irecaution summoned to the royal closet at 
Censington ; he there repeated his story to 
he king, in the presence of Outts and Port- 
land, and, after much entreaty, wrote down 
' ' names of the chief conspirators. The 
day he attended the rendezvous of his 
vtes at the lodgings of his friend, Cap- 
irter. The latter entrusted to him a 
etoon loaded with eight balls, and he 
stalled with seven others to do the 
bile the remainder kept the guards in 
But news received from Kensington 
i the conspirators hastily to disperse, 


and in a few hours’ time most of the leaders 
were in custody. Prendergast himself wss 
not arrested until 29 Feb. He had obtained 
the royal word that he should not be a witness 
without his own consent, and he was deter, 
mined not to be a witness unless he were 
assured of the safety of Porter, to whom he 
was under heavy obligation. His scruples 
were removed by Porter himself turningking'a 
evidence, and he finally gave evidence against 
all the chief conspirators. His testimony 
carried greater weight than that of any of 
the other informers, and was material in pro, 
curing the conviction of Chamock, Bmg 
Keyes, Friend, and Parkyns. He wasro- 
leased in April, and soon received some signal 
marks of royal favour. On 6 May he received 
3,000/. from the treasury, and a grant of land 
worth 500 1. a year out of the forfeited estate 
of the Earl of Barrymore (Louse, Irak 
Peerage, i. 294). He had severed audiences 
with the king, by whom he was on 3 June 
1699 created a baronet, and his estate was 
untouched by the Resumption Bill of 1700. 
He entered Hie army, and in June 1707 was 
created a lieutenant-colonel of the 5th regi- 
ment of foot, in succession to Lord Orrery. 
In the following April his regiment was 
ordered to Holland, and he was subsequently 
quartered at Oudenarde. He was promoted 
brigadier-general on 1 Jan. 1709, took a pro- 
minent part in the battle of Malplaquet on 
11 Sept. 1709, and was mortally wounded 
while bravely leading his regiment to the 
assault of the French troops entrenched in 
the wood of Blnregnies. His death was re- 
corded in the brief French despatch as that 
of ‘le brigadier PindergTatte ’ ( Mfanoim 
Milit. 1855, ix. 370; cf. Boswell, Life of 
Johnson, ed. Hill). 

Prendergast married, in 1697, Penelope, 
only daughter of Henry Cadogan, and sister 
of William, first earl Cadogan [q. v.] This 
match, in conjunction with the favour of 
"William HI, enabled him to lav the for- 
tunes of Ms family upon a sure foundation. 
He became in 1703 M.P. for Monaghan, and 
in the same year he repurchased Mullough 
and Oroane from the commissioners of for- 
feited estates. He was succeeded in the baro- 
netcy by his eldest son, Thomas, who adopted 
the protestant religion, became M.P. for 
Chichester and Clonmel, and was appointed 
postmaster-general of Ireland. Ilis anti-cle- 
rical propensities made him on object of 
special detestation to Dean Swift, who wrote 
or him in 1733 os ‘ Noisy Tom,’ and ‘spawn 
of him who shamed our isle, traitor, assassin, 
and informer vile’ (cf. an ironical Full and 
True Vindication of Sir T. P., by a member 
of the House of Commons). Swift attacked 
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both father and son again, in terms of the 
coarsest vituperation, in 'The Lemon Club' 
(1736). The second baronet died without 
j.sue on 23 Sept. 1760, and was succeeded 
by his nephew, John Prendergast, who was 
in 1816 created first Viscount Gort. 

[Luttrell’s Brief Historical Relation, vuls. v. 
and vi. passim; MacPherson’s Original Papers, 
i,S12, Tindal’s Contin of Eapin, 1744, iii. 317— 
820 ; Oldmixon’s Hist, of England under Wil- 
liam and Mary; Burnet's Hist, of his Own Time ; 
Boyer's Hist, of William III, p. 483 ; Blaek- 
more’s Hist, of the Plot in 1695, pp. 50-5 ; Hist, 
de la derni&re Conspiration d'Angleterre, 1696; 
Howell's State Trials, vol xiii. ; Ranke’s Hist, 
of England, v. 116; Wilson’s Duke of Berwick 
and James II; Swift’s Works, xii. 447; 459 ; 
Beatson's Political Index, ii. 148; Wilkins's 
Political Ballads, ii. 62; Monck Mason's History 
of St. Patrick’s, 1820 ; Macaulay's Hist. 1 887, ii. 
’662 seep, Marlborough’s Despatches, ed. Murray; 
Burke’s Peerage, s.v. Gort. The identification 
of the baronet with the informer is rendered 
difficult by the fact that in the histories his name 
jg invariably given as Pendergrass, while in the 
genealogies of the Gort peerage the early inci- 
dents in his career arc invariably suppressed.] 

T. 8. 

PRENDERGAST, THOMAS (1806- 
1886), inventor of the ‘ mastery ’ system of 
learning languages, was bom in 1806. His 
father, Sir Jeffery Prendergast, bom at 
Clonmel in 1769, was in the service of the 
East India Company, becoming colonel of 
the 39th native infantry in 1825. He served 
in the Mysore war, was knighted in 1838, 
was promoted to be a general in 1854, and 
died in I860, having married in 1804 Eliza- 
beth, daughter of HewDalryinple ofNunraw, 
North Britain. 

Thomas was nominated a writer in the 
East India Company's service on 23 June 
1826, and became assistant to the collector 
of Tanjore, Madras presidency, in 1828. He 
was acting head assistant to the collector of 
Nellore on 16 Jan. 1829, and head assistant 
on 9 Feb. 1830. In 1831 he became acting 
sub-collector and joint magistrate of Nellore, 
in 1833 acting assistant judge at Guntoor, 
and on 8 Aug. 1834 assistant judge of 
TinneveHv, where he remained until 1838. 
He was afterwards for many years collector 
and magistrate at Rqjahmundry until his 
retirement on the annuity fund in 1889. On 
his return to England he settled at Chelten- 
ham, and soon became totally blind. Despite 
this misfortune, he devoted himself to 
literary work, and invented wkat he called 
the maBtery system of learning languages. 
This system is based upon the processpursued 
by children in learning to speak. They are 
impelled by instinct to imitate and repeat 


the chance sentences which they heaT spoken 
around them, and afterwards to interchange 
and transpose the words so as to form new 
combinations. By frequently repeating con- 
versational sentences Prendergast had him- 
self acquired the Madras vernacular, Tamil, 
and Telegu. The system was to some extent 
a development of the Ollendorffion, hut 
Prendergast elaborated its details on original 
lines. IBs success was considerable, and the 
\ arious manuals in which he practically ex- 
pounded his views went through numerous 
editions. He died at Meldon Cottage, The 
Park, Cheltenham, on 14 Nov. 1886, and 
was buried in the new cemetery on 18 Nov. 
His son, Sir Horry North DalrympIePrender- 
gast, G.C.B., V.O., waa commander inBurmah 
in 1883-6. 

His published works are: ‘The Mastery 
of Languages, or the Art of speaking Foreign 
Tongues idiomatically,’ 1864, 3rd edition, 
1872; ‘Handbook to the Mastery Series,’ 
1868, Bth edition, 1882; The Mastery Series, 
French, 1808, 12th edition, 1879; The 
Mastery Series, Spanish, 1869, 4th edition, 
1875; the Mastery Series, German, 1868, 
8th edition, 1874 ; The Mastery Series, 
Hebrew, 1871, 3rd edition, 1879 ; The 
Mastery Series, Latin, 1872, 5th edition, 
1884. 

[Dodweil and Miles’s Madras Civil Servants, 
1839, p. 226 ; Times, 19 Nov. 1886, p. 6 ; Aca- 
demy, 20 Nov. 1886, p. 845; Cheltenham Chro- 
nicle, 29 Nov. 1886, p. 2.] G. O. B. 

PRENTICE, ARCHIBALD (1792- 
1857), journalist, son of Archibald Prentice 
of Covington Mains in tile Upper Ward of 
Lanarkshire, and Helen, daughter of John 
Stoddart of The Bank, a farm in the parish 
of Camwath, was horn in November 1792. 
He was descended from an old covenanting 
family, After a somewhat meagre education 
at a neighbouring school, Archibald was, 
when only twelve years old, apprenticed to 
a baker in Edinburgh ; but, the occupation 
proving uncongenial, he was in the following 
s umm er (1806) apprenticed to a woollen- 
draper in the Lawnmarket, Here he re- 
mained for three years, when he removed to 
Glasgow as a olerk in the warehouse of 
Thomas Grahame, brother of James Grahome 
[q. v.] the poet. Two years later he was ap- 
pointed traveller to the house in England, 
and in 1816 Grahame, acting on his advice, 
removed his business from Glasgow to Man- 
chester, and at the same time admitted Pren- 
tice into partnership in the firm. 

At this time there existed in Manchester 
a small weekly newspaper, called ‘ Oowdroy’s 
Gazette,’ to which Prentice, who took a keen 
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interest in politics, occasionally contributed. 
But the ‘Gazette’ was hardly influential 
enough to satisfy the requirements of the 
Manchester reformers, and in May 18S1 the 
‘ Manchester Guardian ’ was founded, as the 
organ of radical opinion. It was immediately 
successful, and commanded a wide circula- 
lation; but the political principles of its 
editor, John Edward Taylor, proving after 
a short time unsatisfactory to the more ad- 
vanced radicals, of whom Prentice was one, 
he was induced to purchase 1 Cowdrey's Ga- 
zette,’ and to start on opposition paper. Ac- 
cordingly, in June 1824, the first number of 
the 1 Manchester Gazette ’ appeared under his 
editorship. The year 1820 was one of great 
commercial depression, and after a strenuous 
but ineffectual effort he found himself unable 
to keep the paper afloat by his independent 
exertions. The ‘ Gazette ’ was, however, 
soon incorporated with the * Manchester 
Times,’ and he was appointed sole manager 
of the new paper, the first number of which 
appeared on 17 Oct. 1828. His method of 
conducting the paper was not always agree- 
able to his contemporaries, and on 14 July 
1831 an action for libel was brought against 
him by one Captain Grimshawe, of whom 
he had said that he gave indecent toasts 
at public dinners. In the indictment Pren- 
tice was styled a ‘labourer,’ and in his de- 
fence, which he conducted himself, he said 
that he gloried in being ‘ a labourer in the 
field of parliamentary reform.’ He was 
acquitted, and was presented with a silver 
snuff-box ‘by one hundred of his fellow- 
lahourerB.’ 

Towards the close of 1836 an anti-com- 
law association was started in London by 
Joseph Hume and other parliamentary 
radicals; but the association attracted little 
attention, and it was mainly due to Prentice 
that the centre of agitation was transferred 
from the metropolis to Manchester. On 
24 Sept. 1838 he induced several prominent 
Manchester merchants to meet him at the 
York Hotel, and the result of their meeting 
was the foundation of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. For the next eight years he de- 
voted himself heart and soul as editor and 
lecturer to the propagation of free-trade 
principles, sacrificing in his zeal for the 
cause both health and strength and the 
prospect, of worldly wealth. His paper, 
Bom being a newspaper in the ordinary 
sense, came to be merely an organ for the 
advancement of the movement unattached 
to party, and it was perhaps not unnatural 
that a company should have been formed in 
1845 to run another radical paper — the 
‘ Manchester Examiner —wholly devoted to 


the manufacturing interest. Thenewventu™ 
proved a serious blow to the ‘Manchester 
Times,' and in 1847 Prentice was compellej 
to dispose of his interest in that journal 
and in the following year the ‘ Times ’ was 
incorporated with the ‘Examiner’ as the 
‘Manchester Examiner and Times.’ His 
friends were indignant at the treatment thus 
meted out to him, and one of them, John 
Childs [q. v.], strongly remonstrated against 
the injustice of it. ‘I have known him* (i, e . 
Prentice), he wrote to Colonel Thompson' 

‘ more than thirty years, a faithful, earnest 
principled man, and he never forfeited a 
principle. He was the father, the intel- 
lectual and moral guide, of the League 
through its childhood and youth into man- 
hood, and I should Hke to know what 
Cobden and Bright would have done on 
many a stormy day without him. Shall I say . 
what they would have done without his help? 
But now that they are become machines 
for working Reform-Olub tactics, and Pren- 
tice does not, as he never did, go in that 
groove, the insolence of factory-system 
wealth swaggers in his face with an opposi- 
tion paper and ten thousand pounds.’ 
Having disposed of his paper, Prentice 
sought relaxation and health in a short 
visit to the United States in 1848. Of his 
experiences he wrote on interesting and at 
that time a valuable account in Ins ‘ Tour 
in the United States,’ which he published 
in a cheap form in order to promote emi- 
gration. 

On his return from America he obtained 
an appointment in the Manchester gas office, 
which afforded him sufficient leisure for the 
literary work to which he devoted the re- 
mainder of his life. Always an advocate of 
temperance principles, he became latterly an 
ardent apostle of total abstinence, and on 
the formation of the Manchester Temperance 
League in 1867 ; he accepted tha post of trea- 
surer. One of his last lectures was on the bac- 
chanalian songs of Burns. He was seized 
with paralysis, resulting from congestion of 
the brain, on 22 Dec. 1857, and died two 
days later in his sixty-seventh year. 

Prentice married, on 8 June 1819, Jane, 
daughter of J ames Thomson of Oatridge, near 
Linlithgow. She survived him many years, 
and was buried by his side iu the Ruaholme 
Hoad cemetery, Manchester. 

A good portrait of Prentice forms the 
frontispiece to his ' Tour in the United States,’ 
In addition to this and his work as a jour- 
nalist, he. edited in 1822 ‘ The Life of Alex- 
ander Reid, a Scotish Covenanter,’ and was the 
author of ‘ Historical Sketches and Personal 
Recollections of Manchester,’ published in 
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1851 and ‘ A History of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League,’ London, 1853, which is still the 
standard work on the subject. 

rprentice's papers and a portrait in oil became 
the property ot his niece, Mrs. Emily Dunlop of 
Sorthwich, Cheshire, from whom the writer 
derived much of the information contained in 
the present article. See also Macmillan's Mag 
October 1889, pp. 435-43, and Prentice’s Hist. 
Sketches of Manchester,] E. D. 

PRENTIS, EDWARD (1797-1854), 
painter, horn in 1797, first exhibited in 1828 
at the Royal Academy, sending ‘A Girl with 
Matches’ and ‘A Boy with Oranges and 
m 1823 contributed three pictures to the first 
exhibition of the Society of British Artists, of 
which, in the following year, he was elected 
a member. Thenceforward, throughout his 
life, he was a steady supporter of the society, 
and all Ms works were shown in Suffolk 
Street. Prentis painted scenes in the do- 
mestic life of his own time, humorous, 
pathetic, and sentimental, which gained con- 
siderable temporary popularity; they in- 
cluded such subjects as ‘The Profligate’s 
Return from the Alehouse,’ 1829 ; ‘ valen- 
tine's Eve,' 1835; 'The Wife’ and ‘The 
Daughter,’ 1836 (engraved, as a pair, by J. 0. 
Bromley, 1837) ; ‘A Day’s Pleasure,’ 1841, 
his cleverest work (engraved); and ‘The 
Folly of Extravagance/ _ 1860, which was 
the last picture he exhibited. Prentis exe- 
cuted for the trustees of the British Museum 
a series of accurate and highly finished 
drawings of the ivory objects found at Nim- 
roud; these were engraved on wood by 
J. Thompson, and published in Layard’s 
‘Monuments of Nineveh’ (1849, fol) Prentis 
died in December 1854, leaving a widow and 
eleven children. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Art Journal, 
1856, p. 108; Gent. Mag. 1865, pt, i. p. 66 6; 
Exhibition Catalogues,] F. M. O’D. 

PRENTIS, STEPHEN (1801-1862), 
poet, horn in 1801, was educated at Christ's 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1824, and M. A. in 1830. For many 
years he resided at Dinan, Odtaa du Nord, 
France, where he died on 12 June 1882. 
He was the author of numerous short poems 
of considerable merit, wMch he printed for 
private circulation among his Mends. 

His works, which, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, were printed at Dinan, are extremely 
scarce : 1. ‘An Apology for Lord Byron, 
with Miscellaneous Poems,’ London, 1836, 
8vo. 2. ‘ Tintern Stonehenge. “ Oh I think of 
me at Times ! ” ’ [in verse], London, 1843, 
8vo. 8, ‘ The Wreck of the Roscommon/ a 


poem, London, 1844, 8vo. 4. ‘ A Tribute to 
May ’ [in verse], 1849, 4to. 5. ‘ Le Grand 
Bey,’ 1849. 6, ‘ Winter Flowers.’ 1849. 

7. ‘The Flight of the Swallow,’ 1851. 8. ‘The 
Revel of the Missel-Thrush/ 1861. 9. ‘ The 
Debtor’s Dodge ; or the Miller and the Bailiff 
[in verse], with copious Notes,’ 1853, 8vo. 

10. ‘Reflexions in a Cemetery abroad/ 1852. 

11. ‘ The Common Home/ 1862. 12. ‘ Opus- 
cule.’ 1853, 4to, containing a scene from ‘The 
Did/ an unpublished drama, and ‘ Sketch of 
Levy’s Warehouse in 1888.’ 18. ‘iEsop on 
the Danube, or Le Loup devenu Berger ; to 
which ore added two small Poems/ 1853, 8vo. 
14. ‘ Lines to a Post/ 1853, 8vo. 16. ‘ Shadows 
for Music [[inverse], 1858, 8vo. 16. ‘ Sketch 
of Levy’s Warehouse (St. Margaret’s Bank, 
Rochester)’ [in verse] ; a reprint, with more 
text and more notes, 1853, 8vo. 17. ‘ Jeux 
d’Esprit (xxix) on the Russian War/ 1854- 
1865] 18. ‘Lines on a Heap of Stones,’ 
1857. 19. ‘ Le Paysan du Danube (Les Deux 
Pigeons) ’ pn English verse from tne French 
of La Fontaine], 1868, Bvo. 20. ‘ The Prince 
and the Prayer-book; an Episode in the 
Life of Napoleon HI/ 1858, 8vo. 

[Private information ; Cooper’s Biogr. Diet. ; 
Graduat. Cantabr,] T. O. 

PRESCOTT, Sik HENRY (1783-1874), 
admiral,son of Admirallsaac Prescott (1787- 
1880) who commanded the Queen as flag- 
captain to Sir Robert Harland in the action 
off Ushant on 27 July 1778, and grandson, 
on the mother’s side, of the Rev. Richard 
Walter [q. v/j, author of ‘ Anson’s Voyage 
round the World/ waB horn at Kew on 
4 May 1783. He entered the navy in Febru- 
ary 1798 on hoard the Formidable, with 
Captain George Cranfield Berkeley [q. v.] 
In 1798 he was moved into the Queen 
Charlotte, in 1799 to the Penelope, with 
Captain (afterwards Sir) Henry Blackwood 

S , v.], and in her was present at the capture 
the Guillaume Tell on SO March 1800. 
In 1801, in the Foudroyant, he was present 
at the operations on the coast of Egypt, and 
on 17 Feb. 1802 he was appointed by Lord 
Keith acting lieutenant of the Vincejo brig. 
His rank was confirmed by commission dated 
28 April 1802. In April 1803 be was ap- 
pointed to the Unicom, in the North Sea, 
and in December 1804 to the HSolus, one 
of the squadron, under Sir Richard John 
Strachan [q, v.], which, on 4 Nov. 1805, 
captured the four French ships of the line 
that had escaped from Trafalgar. In 1800 
he was moved into the Ajax, from which he 
was transferred to the Ocean, flagship of Lord 
Collingwood in the Mediterranean. On 4 Feb. 
1808 he waspromotedto be commander of tbe 
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Weasel brig, and in her, for the next three 
years, was actively engaged on the west coast 
of Italy, and especially on 26 July 1810, j 
at Amantea, where, in company with the 
Thames frigate [see Waldeobave, Ghait- 
yilee Geosoe] and Pilot, he commanded the 
boats of the squadron in the capture or de- 
struction of thirty-two store-ships and seven 
gunboats (James, Naval History ,v. 125). For ( 
nis gallantry on this occasion Prescott was 
promoted to post rank, his commission being 
dated back to the day of the action, though 
it did not reach him till the following Fe- 
bruary. From August 1811 to June 1818 
he commanded the Fylla, of 20 guns, on the 
Jersey station ; and mom 181S to 1816 the 
Eridonus, in the Bay of Biscay. On 4 June 
1816 he was nominated a O.B. From 1821 
to 1825, in command of the Aurora frigate, 
he was senior officer at Bio Janeiro, or on 
the west coast of South America, and in 
October 1822 was voted a testimonial of the 
value of 1,600 dollars by the British mer- 
chants at Lima, in acknowledgment of the 
protection he had afforded to British inte- 
rests. From 1834 to 1841 he was governor 
of Newfoundland ; the period ‘was troubled 
with political squabbles and sectarian ani- 
mosities,’ to allay which he found himself 
powerless ; though he had, at the desire of 
the government, remained beyond the usual 
limit, he resigned at the end of seven years 
(Pbowse, Hist, of Newfoundland, p. 448). On 
24 April 1847 he was promoted rear-admiral, 
and in June was appointed one of the lords of 
the admiralty, an office which he resigned in 
December to become admiral-superintendent 
of Portsmouth Dockyard, where he remained 
till 1862. He was promoted to be vice-ad- 
miral on 16 April 1864, was nominated a 
K.C.B. on 4 Feb. 1866, became admiral on 
2 May 1860, and on 9 June following was 
retired with a pension. On 2 June 1869 he 
was made a G.C.B. He died in London, at 
his residence in Leinster Gardens, on 18 Nov. 
1874. 

Prescott married, in 1816, Mary Anne 
Charlotte, eldeat daughter of Vice-admiral 
Philip d’Auvergne, prince de Bouillon, and 
left issue. A portrait, from a photograph, is 
printed in Prowse’s * Newfoundland ’ (p, 448). 

[O'Byme’a Naval Biogr. Diet. ; Marshall’s 
Boy. Nav, Biogr. vi. (Suppl. pt. ii.) 107 ; Navy 
lists ; Times, 20 Nov. 1874 .] J. K. L, 

PRESCOTT, ROBERT _ (1726-1816), 
general, was born in 1726 in Lancashire, 
where his family lost their estates owing to 
their opposition to the revolution of 1688. 
He was gazetted captain 16th foot, 23 Jan, 
1766 ; major, 95th foot, 22 March 1761; lieu- 


tenant-colonel, late 72nd foot, 10 Nov, 1762 . 
brevet-colonel, 29 Aug. 1777, and colonel! 
IS Oct. 1780 ; colonel of the 28th regiment 
6 July 1789; major-general, 19 Oct. 178j! 
lieutenant-general, 12 Oct. 1793; and gene! 
ral 1 Jan. 1798. He served in the expedi- 
tions against Rochefort in 1767, and Louis- 
burg in 1768. He acted as aide-de-camp to 
General Amherst in 1769, and afterwards 
joined the army under General James Wolfe. 
In 1761 he joined the 95th foot, which formed 

n 1 of the force that was sent under General 
ertMonckton [q.v.jto reduce Martinique. 
During the course of the American war of 
independence he was present with the 28th 
regiment at the battle of Long Island, the 
several engagements in Westchester county, 
and the storming of Fort Washington in 
November 1776. He was attached to the 
expedition against Philadelphia in 1777, and 
was present at the battle of tbe Brandywine. 
In 1778 he was appointed first brigadier- 
general in the expedition under General 
James Grant against the French West Indies, 
On 6 July 1789 he was appointed colonel of 
1 the 28th regiment. In October 1793 he was 
ordered to Barbados to take the command 
there, and in February 1794 he sailed with 
the troops to Martinique, where he landed 
without opposition. He effected the complete 
reduction of the island and forts, which 
capitulated on 22 March, and was afterwards 
appointed civil governor of the island. Hn 
judicious management of affairs prevented 
an uprising of the natives. The military 
and naval commanders at the time in the 
West Indies — General Sir Charles (after- 
words first Earl) Grey [q. v.] and Admiral 
Sir John Jervis [q. v.j — were most severe in 
their treatment of the natives, and Prescott 
wrote to George III, through Lord Amherst, 
to expostulate against the harshness of his 
representatives. The French estimated Pres- 
cott’s character so highly that, when the 
storming of Fort Matmlde at Guadnloupe, 
where Prescott’s house was situated, was con- 
templated, express orders were given that his 
life was to he spared. After further service 
in the West Indies his health failed, and he 
obtained leave to return to England, arriving 
at Spithead on 10 Feb. 1796. 

Prescott was sent out on 10 April 1796 to 
undertake the office of governor of Canada, 
in succession to Lord Dorchester, who did 
not know that he was to he reoaUed till Pres- 
cott arrived to supersede him. During the 
spring of 1796 Prescott made considerable 
additions to the fortificatione of Quebec. 
The next year he was appointed, in addition, 
governor of Nova Scotia, and he remained at 
the head of the government of that colony, 
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as -well as of Canada and New Brunswick, till 
1799, when Re was recalled, and succeeded by 
Sir Robert Shore Millies. The principal event 
of his administration, during whioh he was 
promoted to the rank of full general, was 
David McLean’s attempted insurrection. 
Prescott, on his return to England in 1790, 
settled at Rosegreen, near Battle, Sussex, 
•jrhere ha died on 21 Bee, 1816. lie was 
buried in the old church at Winchelsea. 

[Army Lists ; Appleton’s Cydopiedia of 
American Biography ; Morgan’s Celebrated 
Canadians.] B. H. 8. 

P RES TON, Viscount, [See Gbaham, 
Eichasd, 1648-1696.] 

PRESTON, Sib AMYAS (d. 1617?), 

naval commander, of a family settled for 
many generations at Cricket in Somerset, 
was lieutenant of the Ark in the actions 
against the Spanish Armada of 1588, com- 
manded the boats in the attack on the great 
galleass stranded before Calais on 29 July, 
and was there dangerously wounded. In 
1695, in company with George Somers [q. y.], 
he undertook a voyage to the Spanish main; 
and having on the way plundered the island 
of Porto Santo near Madeira, and the island 
of Cocke between Margarita and the con- 
tinent, they ravaged the coast of the main- 
land; after a toilsome march into the moun- 
tains, they plundered and burnt the town of 
Santiago de Leon, now more commonly 
known ae Caracas ; and, having done much 
damage to the Spaniards, though without 
obtaining any great spoil, they returned to 
England, where they arrived in September. 
Inl696 Preston was captain of the Ark with 
Lord Howard in the Cadiz expedition, and 
was knighted by Howard. In 1597 he was 
captain of the Defiance in the expedition to 
the Azores, known as tha Islands voyage. 
He seems to have been, after this, mixed up 
with the fortunes of Essex, and in 1601 
uarrelled with Sir Walter Ralegh, to whom 
e sent a challenge. There was no hostile 
meeting. On 17 May 1608 (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom.) he was granted the offioe of 
keeper of stores and ordnance in the Tower, 
■which he held till his death, probably in 
1617 (ib. 12 Nov. 1617). In 1609 he was 
member of council for the Virginia Company. 
It appears from the records of the company 
that he died before 1619. He married at 
Stepney, in 1681, J ulian Burye, widow, of 
the oifcy of London. 

[Brown's Genesis of the United States j Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada (Navy Records Soo.), i. 
15, ii. 57-8 ; Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, 
iii. 578 ; Lediard’s Naval Ilistory ; Edwards's 
Life of Ralegh, i. 419, ii. 812; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom.] J. K,L. 

von. xyi. 


PRESTON, GEORGE (1059 P-1748), 
governor of Edinburgh Castle at the time of 
the rebellions in 1715 and 1715, was the 
second son of George Preston— sixth of Val- 
leyfieldj descended from the Prestons of 
Craigmillar — who was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia on 31 March 1637. His mother 
was Marion, only child of Hugh Sempill, fifth 
lord Sempill. He was captain in the service of 
the States-General in 16*8, and attended Wil- 
liam, prince of Orange, in his expedition to 
England. Subsequently he served in the 
foreign wars of ffing William and Queen 
Anne, and at the battle of Ramillies he was 
severely wounded. In 1706 he was made 
colonel of the Cameronian or 26th regiment, 
and he retained that office till 1720. At the 
outbreak of the rebellion in 1713 he was sent 
from London to take command of the castle 
of Edinburgh, and was finally appointed 
lieutenant-governor of the castle, ‘with 
a salary of ten shillings per day.’ He was 
also made commander-in-chief of the forces 
in Scotland. On the outbreak of the rebellion 
of 1745 the government, either doubtful 
of Preston’s loyalty or deeming his great 
age a disqualification, sent General Joshua 
Guest [q.v.] to take command of the garri- 
son of the castle. It is affirmed that after 
the battle of Prestonpans General Guest 
was deterred from surrendering the castle 
merely by the firmness of Preston (GBANT, 
Memoirs of the Castle of Edinburgh, p. 171) ; 
hut, according to Home (Mist, of the JRebel- 
lion), General Guest spread the rumour that 
he was in need of provisions, and at the point 
of surrendering the castle, merely to induce 
the highlanders to occupy their time in a 
vain siege of the castle instead of marching 
into England. But, whatever may have been 
the conduct and purpose of Guest, there can 
he no doubt that Preston, notwithstanding 
his great age, displayed the utmost watch- 
fulness and determination. ‘Every two 
hours a party of soldiers wheeled him in an 
armchair round the guards, that he might 
personally see if all were on the alert’ 
(Quant, p. 171) ; and when the Jacobites sent 
a flag of truce to the castle, and threatened, 
unless it were surrendered, to bum Valley- 
field, he replied that in that case he should 
direct his majesty's cruisers to bum down 
Wemyss Castle, on the coast of Fife, then 
the property of the Earl of Wemyss, whose 
son, Lord Eloho, was a general officer in the 
service of Prince Charles Edward. Preston 
died on 7 July 1748. He left no issue. He 
paid off the encumbrances on the estate of 
Valleyfleld, and thus acquired the right of 
the entail of the property, which he duly 
executed in favour of the heirs, male and 
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female, of Us brother Sir William, and his 
nephew Sir George, 

[Soots Mag, 1748, p. 355 , Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, Home’s Hist, of the Rebellion ; Grant’s 
Memoirs of Edinburgh Castle.] T. F. H. 

PRESTON, GILBERT dd (d. 1274), chief 
justice of the court of common pleas, was son 
of Waeteb db Pbe«T 05 (d. 1280), or Walter 
Fitz Winemar, who was sheriff of North- 
amptonshire in 1207 and 1208, and held some 
post in connection with the forests (Oaf. Hot. 
Clam. i.79). He had custody of Pothering ay 
Castle in 1212 ; he apparently sided with the 
barons, as his lands were taken into the king 's 
hands (ib. i. 122, 297). In 1227 and. 1228 he 
was employed to assess the fifteenth in War- 
wickshire and Leicestershire, and to fix the 
tallage in the counties of N orthampton, Buck- 
ingham, and Bedford (ib. ii. 137, 146, 208). 

His son Gilbert paid one hundred shillings 
for the relief of his father's lands in Northamp- 
tonshire on 28 Oct. 1230 (Robebts, Excerpt a 
e Hot. Fmiurn, i. 204). He was presented to 
the livings of Marham and Asekirk, North- 
amptonshire, in 1217 (Bridoes, North- 
amptonshire, ii. 618). But though the pro- 
fessional lawyers of the time were com- 
monly churchmen, the fact that Gilbert de 
Preston was married shows that he aban- 
doned an ecclesiastical career. He is first 
mentioned in a public capacity as one of 
the justices itinerant who took the southern 
circuit in 1240, and sat, among other places, 
at Hertford (Dual) are, Ckron. Series ; Matt. 
Pabis, iv. 61). At this time he was probably 
not one of the justices at Westminster, but 
was appointed to the bench before 2 Peb. 
1242, when fines were levied before him, and 
in Easter of that year his name appears on 
the pleas of the bench (Dugdaee, Chron. 
Series, and Orig. p. 43 ; Qisbum Cartulary, i. 
116). Later in thB year he was a justice of 
an assize of novel disseisin at Nortnampton, 
and in November and December at Hereford 
and Cirencester (MlOXtDL, HSles Gascons, i. 
1234, 1240, 1242). In every year for the 
remainder of Henry’s reign theie appear pay- 
ments for writs of assize to be taken before 
him in various parts of the country (Excerpta 
e Hot. Mnium). In 1242 Preston appears at 
the bottom of the j ustieiarii de banco ; but he 
gradually advanced till after 1262 he usually 
appears at the head of one of the commissions, 
probably as being the senior on the circuit to 
which he was appointed, On 3 Oct. 1268 he 
was the second of three assigned to hold the 
king’s bench at Westminster (Cal. Rot. Pat. 
p. 29). In 1203 there are pleas before him 
and John de Wyvill at Westminster, and in 
1267 pleas before him and John de la Lynde. i 


Apparently, therefore, he then acted in tk 
common pleas. In 1208 he was ‘ justicisnus 
de banco ’ and head of the justices itinerant 
in various counties (Madox, Mist. Exch i. 
236). His salary in 1255 was forty mark 
but in 1269 he had a gaunt of one hundred 
marks annually for his support ‘in officio 
justiciariffi ; ’ from the latter amount he would 
appear to have now become chief justice 
He is not, however, given the title of chief 
j us ties till, on his reappointment by EdwardI 
he is so styled in the ‘Liberate’ granting 
him livery of his robes. Dugdale remark” 
that he is the first whom he has observed 
to hold the title of chief justice of the court 
of common pleas. Preston died between 
midsummer and Michaelmas 1274 ; the hut 
fine acknowledged before him was on the 
former date (Dbgdare, Orig. pp. 39 ) 43. 
Cal. Inq. post mortem } i. 62). By his wife 

Alice, who survived till 1 296, Preston had 

a daughter Sybil ; he and his daughter were 
benefactors of the Oluniac priory of St. 
Andrew, Northampton (Monasticon Amyli 
canum,r. 186 ; Bridges, Northamptonshire, 

i. 408, 462). His heir was Laurence de 
Preston, son of his brother William (Robeeis, 
Calend. Genealoyicum, i. 211). Laurence de 
Preston was returned as lord of the manor 
of PreBton in 1316, and was knight of the 
shire for Northampton in 1820. His de- 
scendants survived at Preston till the reim 
of Henry VI (ib. i. 877, 380, 391, ii. 611; 
Paigeave, Parliamentary Writs, iv. 1316). 

[Fose’s Judges of England, iii. 140-3; Gig. 
burn Onrtulary (Surtees Soc.) ; Clironicou Petto- 
burgense and Liber deAntiquisLegibns (Camden 
Soe.) ; Annales Monaatici, passim ; Flores Hist, 

ii. 423-7 , other authorities quoted in text.] 

PRESTON, Sib JOHN (yf.1415), judge, 

was a member of an ancient Westmoreland 
family seated at Preston Richard and Pres- 
ton Patrick _ in the southern part of the 
county. His father, John Preston, repre- 
sented Westmoreland in the parliaments of 
1802, 1366, 1872, and 1382, and was suc- 
ceeded by his elder son, Richard, on whose 
death, leaving only daughters, Preston 
Patrick passed to his brother the judge, who 
continued the family. 

Preston prosecuted on behalf of the crown 
n a case of murder in 1394, and was made 
lecorder of London in 1400. He was not 
sailed to the degree of serjeant-at-law until 
1411, up to which time his practice soemsto 
have been confined to criminal cases and the 
jity courts. He resigned the recordershipon 
being raised (16 J une 1416) to the bench of 
;ho common pleas. Retaining this position 
mtil 28 Jon. 1428, he was then allowed to 
•etire on the ground of age and infirmity, 
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bnt tlie data of liis death is not recorded. 
The John Pre-ton referred to in 1 Calendarium 
Imiuisitionum post mortem ’ (iv. 244) in 1444- 
1445 may have been his elder son John, a 
clergyman, -who in 1414-15 had received a 
grant of Sandal church from the prior of 
St. Pancvas. His younger son, Richard, suc- 
ceeded him in the Preston estate, and mar- 
ried Jacabine, a daughter of Middleton of 
Middleton Hall, near Kirkby Lonsdale. His 
descendants acquired the manor of Furness, 
and one of them, John, was created a baronet 
in 1644, being killed next year in fighting for 
Charles I. On the death of his second son, 
Sir Thomas, in 1710, the title became extinct, 

[Foss’s Judges of England; Nieolson and 
Bum’s Hist, of Westmorland, i. 211, 240, 241 ; 
Devon's Issue Boll, p. 281.] J. T-t. 

PRESTON, Sib JOHN, Loud Fextox- 
jAEifs (d. 1016), lord president of the 
Scottish court of session, is stated to have 
been the son of a baker (BmnrTOx and Hus, 
Senators of the College ofJastiee, p. 285), who 
was also a town councillor of Edinburgh, and 
is mentioned in 1682 as dean of guild (Beg. 
P. C. Seotl. iii. 516). Not improbably he was 
related to the Prestons of Craigmillnr, for on 
13 Jan. 1581-6 he was onp of the sureties in a 
bond of caution by David Preston of Craig- 
millar (ib. p.718) [see Pbestox, Sib Sniox]. 
The son was admitted advocate at the Scot- 
tish bar at least before 20 Oct. 1576, and, 
from his frequent appearances in connection 
with cases before the privy council, must 
have early acquired an important practice 
(cf. ib. vols. iii. and iv. passim). In 1680 he 
was one of the commissioners of Edinburgh, 
and he was also one of the assessors of the 
city. On 8 March 1696 he was elected an 
ordinary judge of the court of session, and 
he was admitted on the 12th, His name 
first appears at a sederunt of the privy council 
on 24 Nov. 1690 (ib. v. 882). The same year 
he was, along with Edward Bruce, common- 
dator of Kimoss, named king’s commissioner 
to the general assembly of the kirk (Cax- 
debwood, v. 412). On 4 March 1596-7 he 
was appointed a commissioner * to conclude 
upon the form and circumscription of a new 
coinage ’ ( Acta Pari. Scot. iv. 113 ; Beg. P. 
0. Seotl. v. 369), and on 4 May 1698 he 
was chosen a commissioner to treat of mat- 
ters concerning the Isles (ib. p. 466). On 
31 Oct. 1698 he was appointed to the im- 
portant office of collector and treasurer of 
the new augmentations ; and in this capacity 
he served on a large number of commissions 
(cf. Beg. P. C. Seotl. vols. v. and vi. passim). 
On 2 Oct. 1601 he was named one of eight 
commissioners to assist the treasurer in the 


administration of his office (ib. vi. 292). In 
recognition of his services the king, on 
10 Feb. 1001-2, conceded to him and his 
wife, Lilias Gilbert, the lands of Guthrie 
in the county of Midlothian (Beg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 1598-1608, entry 1296), and on 
30 March 1004 tho lands, barony, castle, &c., 
of Penicuik and various other lands in the 
same county (ib. entry 1528). 

Preston was one of the assessors at the 
famous trial in 1606 of the ministers con- 
cerned in holding the Aberdeen assembly. 
In the parliament held in the same year 
there were ratified to him pensions from the 
king amounting to 1,087/. 10s., and twenty- 
four bolls of meal yearly from the feu duties 
of the abbeys of Jedburgh, North Berwick, 
Holywood, Haddington, and others. He 
was elected vice-president of the court of 
session on 23 Oot. 1007, to act in the ab- 
sence of Lord Balmerino, the president ; was 
one of the assessors at the trial of Balmerino 
in 1008 ; and, on BalmeTino’s removal from 
the presidentship, was, on 6 June 1009, 
chosen to succeed him. On 4 May 1608 
he was appointed one of a commission for 
searching the chests left by jesuits in the 
CanongatB (ib. viii. 281-2) ; and on 6 Feb. 

1609 he was named one of a royal com- 
mission to consult with and advise the 
king as to the best means of assuring the 
king's peace in the Isles, and for plant- 
ing ‘ religion and civilitie ’ there (ib. p. 142). 
He was one of the members of the recon- 
structed privy council chosen in February 

1610 (ib. 816), and of the court of ecclesi- 
astical high commission appointed on the 16 th 
of the same month (CAMBBWoon, vii. 68) ; 
he was also a joint commissioner to the 
general assembly of the kirk held in June 
of the same year (ib. p. 104). On 24 July 
he was nominated one of the assessors to the 
commissioner, Lord Roxburgba, for the trial of 
English pirates (Beg. P. C. Seotl. ix. 16). On 
16 Nov. he was named one of six assessors to 
the Earl of Dunbar, and the fcreasurer-depute 
in the business of the conjoint offices of 
the trensurership, the colleotorship, and the 
comptrollership, and also one of a royal 
commission of exchequer (ib. p. 85) ; and on 
4 Dec. ibwas ordained that, notwithstanding 
his demission of the offices of treasurer of 
the new augmentations and collector of 
thirds of the benefices — incorporated in the 
office of the treasurership — he should be con- 
tinued a member of the privy council (ib. p. 
94). About the end of April 1011 he was 
appointed one of a council of eight — called 
the New Octavians — in whom the offices of 
the treasurership, tho colleotorship, and the 
comptrollership were vested (Caxeebwood, 
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vii, 168). He died on 14 June 1616. By 
his wife, Lilias Gilbert, lie left a son John, 
on whom a baronetcy of Nova Scotia was 
conferred in 1628, and who, by his marriage 
to Elizabeth, daughter of William Turnbull, 
became possessor of the lands of Auchie, 
Fifesliire, on which a mansion-house was 
erected, named Prestonliall. The baronetcy 
is now extinct. 

[Keg. P. C. Scotl. vols. iv.-x. ; Keg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 1680-1620; Calderwood’s Hist, of 
the Kirk of Scotland ; Brunton and Haig’s Sena- 
tors of the College of Justice, pp. 233-6.1 

T. F, H. 

PRESTON, JOHN, D.D, (1687-1628), 
puritan divine, son of Thomas Preston, a 
farmer, was born at Upper Heyford in the 
parish of Bugbrook, Northamptonshire, and 
was baptised at Bugbrook church ou 27 Oct. 
1587. His mother's maiden name was Alice 
Marsh. Her maternal uncle, Creswell, was 
mayor of Northampton. Being rich and 
childless, he adopted Preston, placing him 
at the Northampton grammar school, and 
subsequently with a Bedfordshire clergyman 
named Guest for instruction in Greek. He 
matriculated as a sizaT a; King’s College, 
Cambridge, on 6 July 1004, his tutor being 
Basse, who became master of Eton in 1606. 
King’s College was then famous for the study 
of music; Preston chose ‘the noblest hut 
hardest instrument, the lute,’ but made little 
progress. In 1600 ha migrated to Queens’ 
College, where he had as tutor Oliver Bowles, 
B.D. [see Bo wins, Edward]. Creswell had 
left him the reversion of some landed pro- 
per ty, and he thought of a diplomatic career, 
with this view he entered into treaty with 
a merchant, who arranged for his spending 
some time in Paris, but on this merchant’s 
death the arrangement fell through. Preston 
then turned to the study of philosophy, in 
which he was encouraged by Porter, who 
succeeded Bowles as his tutor. By Porter’s 
interest with Tyndal, master of Queens’ and 
dean of Ely, Preston, who had graduated 
B.A. in 1607, was chosen fellow in 1609. 
From philosophy he now turned to medi- 
cine ; got some practical knowledge under 
the roof of a friend, a physician in Kent, 
‘very famous for his practice ; ’ and studied 
astrology, then valued as a handmaid to 
therapeutics. 

About 1611, the year in which he com- 
menced M.A., he heard a sermon at St, 
Mary’s from John Cotton (1685-1652), then 
fellow of Emmanuel, whicn opened to him a 
new career. Cotton had a great reputation 
as an elegant preacher ; but this was a plain 
ev&ngelicalsermon, and disappointed his audi- 
ence, He returned to his rooms, somewhat 


mortified bv his reception, when Preston 
knocked at his door, and that close religion* 
friendship began which permanently mflu- 
enced the lives of both. Preston now gave 
himself to the study of scholastic divinity. 
Aquinas seems to have been his favourite' 
he thoroughly mastered also Duns Scotni 
and Ockham. 

His biographer tells a curious story of his 
activity iu securing the election (1614) 0 f 
John Davenant [q, v.l as master of Queen*’ 
in succession to Tyndal. George Montaigne 

E j. v.], afterwards archbishop of York, had 
is eye on this preferment ; but immediately 
on Tyndal’s death Preston rode post-haste 
to London, reaohing 'Whitehall before day- 
break. Here he made interest with Robert 
Carr, earl of Somerset [q. v.], with a viewto 
secure court sanction for the choice of Dave- 
nant. Returning to Cambridge, he had the 
election over before Montaigne got wind cf 
the vacancy. 

During the visit of James I to Cambridge in 
March 1615, Preston distinguished himself aa 
a disputant. He was chosen by SamuelHars- 
nett[q.v.],the vice-chancellor, as ‘answerer’ 
in the philosophy act, but this place was suc- 
cessfully claimed by Matthew Wren (1585- 
1667) [q. v.], and Preston took the post of 
‘first opponent.’ His biographer, Thomas 
Ball [q. v.], gives an amusing account of the 
disputation on the question ‘ Whether dogs 
could make syllogismes.’ Preston main- 
tained that they could. J ames was delighted 
with his argument (which Granger thinks 
Preston borrowed from a well-known passage 
in Montaigne's ‘Essays’), and introduced s 
dog Btory of his own. 1 It was easy to dis- 
cerns that y* kings hound had opened away 
for Mr. Preston at y" court.’ SirFulkeGre- 
ville, first lord Brooke [q. v.l, became his 
firm friend (he ultimately settled 60 1, a year 
upon him). But Preston had by this tuna 
given up his early ambition; though he said 
little of his purpose, his mind was set on the 
ministry , and he was reading modern divinity, 
especially Calvin, 

His coolness in the direction of court 
favour gave rise to suspicions of his puritan 
leaning. These were increased by an incident 
of James's second visit to Cambridge. A co- 
medy called ‘Ignoramus,’ by George Ruggle 
[<j. v.] of Clare Hall, was to be acted before the 
king. Preston’s pupil Morgan (of the Mor- 
gans of Heyford) was cast for a woman's 
part. Preston objected ; the lad’s guardians 
overruled the objection ; Morgan, who was 
removed to Oxford, subsequently joined the 
Roman catholic church. His strictness 
greatly increased his reputation as a tutor 
with puritan parents ; ‘ he was,’ says Fuller, 
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‘Ibe greatest pulpit-monger in England in 
man's memory . . . every time, when Master 
Preston plucked off Ms bat to Doctor Dave- 
nant, the college master, he gained a chamber 
or study for one of his pupils.' The college 
buildings were enlarged to provide for the 
influx of students. He was in the habit of 
sending those designed for the church to 
finish their studies with Cotton, now vicar 
of Boston, Lincolnshire. Meanwhile, Pres- 
ton’s health was suffering, and he was 
troubled with insomnia. Twice he applied 
for advice (once in disguise) to 'William 
Butler (1636-1618) fa. v.] of Clare Hall, a 
successful empiric. Butler only told him to 
take tobacco j on doing so he found his 
remedy in 1 this hot copious fume.’ 

Preston had now taken orders, and become 
dean and catechist of Queens’. He began a 
course of sermons which were to form a body 
of divinity. Complaints were made to the 
vice-chancellor that the college chapel was 
crowded with scholars from other colleges 
and townsmen. Order was issued exclud- 
ing all but members of the college. Preston 
then began an afternoon lecture at St. Bo- 
tolph’s, of which Queens’ College is patron. 
This brought him into conflict with New- 
come, commissary to the chancellor of Ely, 
whose enmity Preston had earned by pre- 
venting a match between his pupil, Sir Capel 
Bedels, and Newcome’s daughter Jane. A 
dispute with Newcome at St. Botolph’s de- 
layed the afternoon service ; to moke room 
for the sermon, common prayer was for once 
omitted. Newcome sped to the court at 
Newmarket to denounce Preston as a noncon- 
formist. The matter came before the heads 
of houses, and there was talk of Preston's 
expulsion from the university. At the sug- 
gestion of Lancelot Andrewes [q, v.l, then 
bishop of Ely, Preston was directed to declare 
his judgment regarding forms of prayer in a 
sermon at St. Botolph’s. He acquitted him- 
self so as to silence complaint. Soon after- 
wards he was summoned to preach before 
the king at Finchingbrook, near Boyston, 
Cambridgeshire. James highly approved his 
argument against the Armmians ; he would 
have shown him less favour had he known 
that Preston was the author of a paper 
against the Spanish match, circulated with 
much secrecy among members of the House 
of Lords. He was proposed as a royal chap- 
lain bv James Hamilton, second marquis of 
Hamilton [q. v.], but JameB thought this 
premature. 

Preston’s kinsman. Sir Balph Freeman 
[q. v.], who had married a relative of George 
YiUiers, first duke of Buckingham [q. vT], 
now took occasion to represent to Bucking- { 


ham that he might make friends of the puri- 
t an8hy promotin g Preston. Through Bucking- 
ham’s interest he was made chaplain-in-ordi- 
nary to Prince Charles. He took the degree 
of B.D. in 1020. On Davenant's election 
(11 June 1621) to the see of Salisbury, 
Preston had some expectation of succeeding 
him as Margaret professor of divinity. He 
felt his Latin to be rusty, and, as an exercise 
in speaking Latin, he resolved on a visit to 
the Dutch universities, a project which he 
carried out with a singular excess of precau- 
tion. From the privy council he obtained 
the necessary license for travel. He gave out 
that he was going, the next vacation, to 
visit Sir Bichard Sandys in Bent, and pos- 
sibly to drink the Tunbridge waters. From 
the Kentish coast he took boat for Kotter- 
dam, in a lay habit with 1 scarlet cloake ’ and 
1 gold hat band.’ In Holland he consorted 
with Boman catholics as well as proteatants. 
On his return to Cambridge he met the ru- 
mour of his having been beyond the seas 
with a wonder ' at their sillyness, that they 
would beleeve so unlikely a relation.’ After 
all he had been outwitted, for Williams, the 
lord keeper, suspecting some puritan plot, 
had set a spy on his movements, who sent 
weekly intelligence of hie doings. 

In February 1622 John Donne (1673- 
1631) [q. v.] resigned the preachersMp at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and the benchers elected 
Preston as his successor. A new chapel, 
finished soon after his appointment, gave 
accommodation to the large numbers who 
flocked to hear him. A more important 
piece of preferment followed, but it was not 
obtained without intrigue. Laurence Cha- 
derton [q. v.], the first master of Emmanuel, 
had held that post with distinction for thirfcy- 
eight years. He had outlived his influential 
friends, and the fellows thought that to se- 
cure Preston’s interest with Buckingham 
would be to the advantage of their college. 
In particular they wanted a modification of 
the statutes, which enjoined continuous resi- 
dence, so cutting them off torn chaplaincies 
and lectuiesMps, and at the same time com- 
pelled them to vacate at the standing of 
D.D., whether otherwise provided or not. 
From Preston's influence they hoped to gain 
more liberty, as well as to increase the num- 
ber of college livings. Cbaderton thought 
Mghly of Preston, but was very reluctant to 
resign, and doubted whether, if he did, an 
A rminmn might not be appointed. Preston 
procured a letter from Buckingham (20 Sept. 
1622) assuring Ohaderton that it was the 
wish of the king and the prince that he 
should make way for Preston, and promising 
him a 'supply of maintenance.’ Accordingly 
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Chadei'ton resigned on. 26 Sept. ; contrary to 
statute, the vacancy -was not announced, an 
the plea that all the fellows were in resi- 
dence; the election tookplaceon2 Oct. with 
locked gates, and nothing wns known of it 
at Queens’ until Pieston was sent for to he 
admitted as master of Emmanuel. The 
statutes limited the master’s absence to a 
month in every quarter. This would inter- 
fere with Preston’s preaching at Lincoln's 
Inn. Ilis ingenuity found out evasions to 
which the fellows ‘consented ; the statutes 
condoned absence in ease of 'violent deten- 
tion ’ and of * college business ; ’ a ' moral 
violence ’ was held to satisfy the former con- 
dition, and a suit at law about a college living, 
which lasted some years, foimed a colourable 
pretext for alleging college business. But 
Preston was inflexible on the point of vacat- 
ing fellowships. In 1023 be was made D.D. 
by royal mandate. According to Ball, he 
had been selected by Buckingham to aceom- 

! iany Arthur Chichester, lord Chichester 
q. v.], on a projected embassy to Germany, 
and was, on this occasion, made D.D. There 
is probably some confusion here : Chiches- 
ter's actual expedition to the palatinate w as 
in May-September 1622. 

Preston was anxious for opportunities of 
preaching at Cambridge, and listened to 
proposals in 1624 for putting him into a 
vacant lectureship at Trinity Church. The 
other candidate, Middlethwait, fellow of 
Sidney Sussex, was favoured by Nicholas 
Felton [q. v.j, bishop of Ely. The matter 
was referred to James I, who wanted to 
keep Preston out of a Cambridge pulpit, 
and, through Edward Conway (afterwards 
Viscount Conway) [q. v.], offered him any 
other preferment at his choice. It was then 
that Buckingham told Preston he might 
have the bishopric of Gloucester, vacant by 
the death of Miles Smith (d. 20 Oct. 1G24). 
But Preston, backed by the townsmen, main- 
tained bis ground and got the lectureship. 

Ha was in attendance as Charles’s chap- 
lain^ at Theobalds on Sunday, 27 March 
1625, when James I died, and accompanied 
Charles and Buckingham to Whitehall, where 
the public proclamation of Charles’s accession 
was made. For the moment it seemed as if 
Preston waa destined to play an important 
art in politics. lie exerted influonce on 
ehalf ot his puritan friends, obtaining a 
general preaching license (20 June 1626) for 
Arthur Hildersam [q. vj But he found his 
plans counteracted by Laud. On the plea 
of a danger of the plague, he closed his col- 
lege and took a journey into the west. He 
wanted to consult Davenant at Salisbury 
about the ‘ Appsllo C32 s arem * of Bichard 


Montagu or Mountngue [q. v.], on which 
Buckingham had asked bis judgment. From 
Salisbury he went on to Dorchester, and 
thence to Plymouth, where Charles and 
B uckmgham were. When the news reached 
Plynioutkof the disaster atBoclielle(l6 Sept, 

1626) , Preston did his best to excuse and 
defend Buckingham against the outbuiatnf 
Protestant indignation. On the removal of 
WilllamB from the lord-keepersbip (30 Oct. 
1625), Buckingham 'wentsofarr as to nomi- 
nate ’ Preston to he lord keeper. Thomas 
Coventiy, lord Coventry [q. y.L who had 
been counsel for Emmanuel College in the 
suit above mentioned, was eventually ap- 
pointed. 

Preston, however, could not draw the 
puritans to the side of Buckingham, whom 
they profoundly distrusted. Preston’s friends 
urged the necessity of a conference on Mon- 
tagu’s books, and nominated on the one 
side John Buckeridge [q. v.l bishop of Bocke- 
ter, and Francis White, then dean of Car- 
lisle ; on the other, Thomas Morton (1CG4- 
1059) [q. v.], then bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, and Preston. Buckingham played 
a double part, begging Preston as his friend 
to decline the conference, and letting others 
know that he had done with Preston. The 
conference was held in February 1626 at 
York HouBe. Preston refused to take part, 
hut came in after it was begun and sat by aa 
a bearer. A second conference followed in 
the same month, at which Preston took tlio 
lead against Montagu and White. 

Buckingham was elected chancellor of 
Cambridge University on 1 June 1620. 
Preston did not oppose his election, as Joseph 
Mead [jq. v/Jand others did ; but he now felt 
his position in the university insecure, looked 
to Lincoln’s Inn as a refuge in case he were 
ousted from Cambridge, and as a last resort 
contemplated a migration to Basle. A pri- 
vate letter to a member of parliament, in 
which Preston suggested a lino of opposition to 
Buckingham, came by an accident into Buck- 
ingham’s hands. Seeing that Preston’s in- 
fluence at court was waning, the fallows of 
Emmanuel petitioned the king to annul the 
statute limiting the tenure of their fellow- 
ships. Buckingham supported their plea. 
Preston had the support of Sir Henry Mild- 
may [q. v.], the founder’s grandson. At 
length a compromise was reached. Charles 
suspended the statute (5 May 1627 ) till such 
time as six new livings of 1001. a year should he 
annexed to the college. Buckingham wasnow 
engaged withliis ill-fated expedition (27 June 

1627) to the Isle of life. In November Preston 
preached before Charles at Whitehall a ser- 
mon which was regarded os prophetic when, 
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on the following Wednesday, news arrived 
of Buckingham's defeat (8 Nov.) He was 
not allowed to preach again, but considered 
that he had obtained a moral victory for Ins 
cause. 

But Preston's health was now breaking ; 
his lungs were diseased, he fall into a rapid 
decline, and died at a Mend’s house at Pres- 
ton-Capes, Northamptonshire, on Sunday, 
2 o July 1628 ; he was buried on 28 July m 
Fawsley church, John Dod [q.v.], rector of 
the neighbouring parish of Fawsley, preach- 
ing the funeral sermon. There is no monu- 
ment to his memory. A fine engraved por- 
trait of him is prefixed to his * New Covenant,' 
1629; it is poorly reproduced in Clarke; there 
are also two smaller engravings. As Ball 
describes him, ‘he was of an able, firme, 
well-tempered constitution, comely visadge, 
vigorous and vived eye.' He was unmarried. 
His will provided for his mother and brothers, 
founded exhibitions at Emmanuel College, 
and left his books and furniture to Thomas 
Ball Ffl. v.l, his favourite pupil and his minute 
biographer. 

Preston’s early inclination for diplomacy 
was symptomatic of his character, which 
Fuller has summed as that of ‘ a perfect 
politician,’ apt ‘ to flutter most on that place 
which was furthest from his eggs.’ He had 
gieat self-command, kopt his own counsel, 
and was impervious to outside criticism. 
Only to Ball does he seem to have frankly 
bared his mind, and Ball’s adorning delinea- 
tion of him furnishes a singular picture of 
cautious astuteness and constitutional re- 
serve. It is clear that his heart was firmly 
set on the propagation of the calvinistio 
theology ; his posthumous works (edited by 
Richard Sibhes, John Davenport, Thomas 
Ball, and partly by Thomas Goodwin, D.D. 

! q. v.]) are a storehouse of argument in its 
dvour. They comprise: 1. ‘The SaintsDaily 
Exercise ; or a . . . Treatise of Prayer, '&c., 3rd 
edit. 1629, 4to (on 1 Thess. v. 17). 2. ‘The 
New Covenant . , . xiv Sermons on Genesis 
xvh. 1, 2,' &c., 1629, 4to. 8. ‘ Four Sermons,’ 
&c., 1680, 4to (on Eccles. ix. 1, 2, 11, 12). 
4. ‘Five Sermons . . . before his Majestic,’ 
&c., 1630, 4to (on 1 John v. 15 ; Isaiah, 
lxiv. 4; Eph. v. 16; 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Sam. 
xii, 20-22). 6. ‘The Breastplate of Faith 
and Love,’ &c. 1080, 4to (eighteen sermons, 
on Eev. i. 17 ; 1 Thess. i. 3 ; Gal. v. 6). 
6. ‘The Doctrine of the Saints Infirmities,’ 
&c., Amsterdam [1680 P], 12mo (on 2 Ohron. 
vxx. 18-20). 7. 1 Life Etornal ; or a . . . 
Treatise ... of the Divine . . . Attributes 
in xv li Sermons,’ &a. 1681, 4to. 8. 'The 
Law Ovt Lavved,’ &c. Edinburgh, 1681, 4to 
(on Rom. vi. 14). 9. * An Elegant . . . De- 


scription of Spirituall Life and Death,’ &c., 
1682, 4to. 10. ‘ The Deformed Forme of a 
Formall Profession,' &e., Edinburgh, 1632, 
4to (on 2 Tim. iii. 6) ; London, 1641, 4to. 
11. ’ Sinnes Overthrow; or a . . . Treatise 
of Mortification,’ &c., 2nd edit, 1638, 4to (on 
Col. iii. 6). 12. ‘ Foure . . . Treatises,’ &c. 
1638, 4to (includes 1. ‘A Remedy against 
Covetausnes,’ on Col. iii. 6 ; 2. ‘ An Elegant 
and Lively Description of Spiritual Life and 
Death,' on John v. 25 ; 8. ‘The Doctrine of 
Selfe-deniall,’ on Luke ix. 28, preached at 
Lincoln’s Inn ; 4. ‘ Three Sermons upon the 
Sacrament,’ on 1 John v. 14). 13. ‘The 
Saints Qualification,’ Sc., 3rd edit. 1634, 4to 
(ten sermons on Humiliation, nine of them 
on Rom. i. 18, the tenth preached before the 
House of Commons on Num. xxv. 10, 11 ; 
nine sermons on Sanctification, on 1 Cor. v. 
17 ; three on communion with Christ in the 
Sacrament, on 1 Cor. x. 16). 14. ‘ A Livelet 
Life; or Man’s Spirituall Death,’ &e., 3rd 
edit. 1635, 4to (on Eph. ii. 1-8). 16. 'A Ser- 
mon preached at LincolneB-Inne,’ &c., 1633, 
4to (on Gen. xxii. 14). 16. ‘ Remaines of 
. . . John Preston,’ 2nd edit. 1637, 4to 
(includes 1. ‘Judas his Repentance,’ on 
Matt, xxvii. 3-6 ; 2. 1 The Sainte Spirituall 
Strength,’ on Eph. iii. 10; 3. ‘Pauls Con- 
version,' on Acts ix. 6). 17. ' The Golden 
Scepter . . . Three Treatises,’ &c., 1638, 4to. 
18. ‘ Mount Ebal , . . Treatise of the Divine 
Love,’ &c., 1638, 4to (five sermons on 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22). 19. ‘ The Saints Submission,’ &c., 
1638, 12mo. 20. ' The Fulnesbe of Christ,’ 
&c., 1640, 4to (on John i, 16). 21. ‘The 
Christian Freedome,’ &c. 1641, 4to (on Rom. 
vi.14). 22. ‘De Irresistibilitate Gratioe Con- 
vert entis, Thesis habita in Scholis Publioia 
Academies Cantabrigiensis ... Ex ipsius 
manuscripto,’ &c. 1643, 10mo; in English, 
‘The Position of John Preston . . . Con- 
cerning the Irresistiblenesse of Converting 
Grace, &c. 1664, 4to. 23. ‘ Riches of Mercy, 
&c., 1658, 4to. 24. ‘Prayers,’ &c., 24mo; 
this last is in the list of works prefixed to 
‘ The Position.’ An ‘ Abridgment ’ of six ol 
Preston's works by William Jemmat [q.v.] 
was published in 1648, 12mo. With his 
sermons are sometimes erroneously catalogued 
some funeral sermons (1615-19) by John 
Preston, vicar of East Ogwell, Devonshire. 

[TheLife of Preston, by Thomas Ball, written 
in 1628, several times printed in an abridged 
form by Samuel Glarke, the martyrologist (whose 
last edition is in his Lives of Thirty-two English 
Divines, 1677, pp. 75 sq.), is full and graphic; 
the chronological arrangement is sometimes con- 
fused (Bee also Clarke's Life of J ohn Cotton in 
the same collection, p. 219) ; it was edited is 
1885 by E. W. Harcourt, esq., from the original 
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manuscript at Nuneham. Fuller's Church His- 
tory, 1655,3d. 119, 126, 131 ; Fuller's Worthies, 
1662 (Northamptonshire), p. 291; Burnet’s His* 
tory of his Own Time, 1724, i. 19; Granger’s 
Biographical Hist, of England, 1779, ii. 174 *q. ; 
Middleton’s Biogiaphia Evangelica, 1780, it. 
406 tq. ; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 181 3, ii. 
350 tq . ; Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans^ (Toulmin), 
1822, ii. 124 sq. ; Haywood and Wright’s Cam- 
bridge University Transactions, 1854, ii. 312 sq. ; 
extracts from the University Begistor, Cam- 
bridge, per the master of Emmanuel, and from 
the burial register at Fan slay, per the Rev. P. W. 
Story.] A. G. 

PRESTON, PJCHAJ!D(1768-1860), legal 
author, only sou of the Rev. John Preston 
of Okehamjiton, Devonshire, was born at 
Ashburton in the same county in 1768. He 
began life as an attorney, but attracted the 
notice of Sir Francis Bailer [q. y.] by bis first 
■work, * An Elementary Treatise by way of 
Essay on the Quantity of Estates, 4 Exeter, 
1701 j Svo. By Buller’s advice he entered 
in 1793 at the Inner Temple, where, after 
practising for some years as a certificated 
conveyancer, he was called to the bar on 
20 May 1807, was elected a bencher in 1834, 
in which year be took silk, and was reader 
in 1844. 

Preston represented Ashburton in the par- 
liament of 1812-18, and was one of the 
earliest and most robust advocates of the 
imposition of the corn duties. (See his 
speeches on the debates of 16 June 1813 and 
22 Feb. 1816, Hansard, xxvi. 666, and xxix. 
979, and his Address to the Fundholder, the 
Manufacturer, the Mechanic, and the Poor 
on the subject of the Com Laws, London, 
1816, 8vo, and other tracts in the Pamph leteer, 
vols. vii.-xi., London, 1816-18, 8vo). He had 
invested a large fortune, derived from his con- 
veyancing practice, in land in Devonshire. In 
law, as in politics, he was intensely conserva- 
tive, and thought the Fines and Recoveries 
Act a dangerous innovation ; hut his know- 
ledge of the technique of real-property law 
was profound, and his works on conveyancing 
are masterpieces of patient research and lucid 
exposition. He was for some time professor 
of law at King's College, London. He died 
on 20 June 1860 at his seat, Lee House, 
Chulmleigh, in North Devon. 

Besides the work mentioned in the text, 
Preston was author of: 1, * A Succinct View 
of the Rule in Shelley’s Case,’ Exeter, 1794, 
8vo. 2. A volume of 1 Tracts ’ (on cross- 
remainders, fines and recoveries, and similar 
subjects), London, 1797, 8vo. 8. ‘ A Treatise 
on Conveyancing,’ London, 1806-9, 2 vols. 
8vo j 2nd edit., 1813 ; 3rd edit., 1819-29, 8vo. 
4. 1 An Essay in a Course of Lectures on 


Abstracts of Title,’ London, 1818, Svo j 2nd 
edit. 1823-4, Svo. He also edited in 182a 
Sheppard's ‘ Touchstone of Common As- 
surances,’ London, 8vo. 

[Gent. Mig. 1850, pfc. ii. p. 828; Ann. Reg, 
1850, p. 238, "Warron’s Law Studies, 3rd edit! 
pp. 1 215 et seq. ; Charles Butler’s Reminiscences! 
i. 62 ; Lysons’s Magna Britannia, vol. vi. pt. fi! 
pp. 9, 18, 108, 336, 330; Marvin's Legal Biblio! 
grapby ; Ailihone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.] 

J. 31. R. 

PRESTON, Sib SIMON (f. 1638-1570), 
of Preston and Oraigmillar, provost of Edin- 
burgh in the time of MaryQueen of Scots, was 
descended from a family who possessed the 
lands of Preston, Midlothian, from the time 
of 'William the Lion. Sir 'William de Pres- 
ton was one of the Scots nobles summoned 
to Berwick by Edward I in 1291 in connec- 
tion with the competition between Bruce and 
Bolliol for the Scottish crown; and his son 
Nichol de Preston swots fealty to Edward I 
in 1296. The lands and castle of Craigmil- 
lar, near Edinburgh, were purchased by 
Simon de Preston in 1374 from John de 
Capelin. Sir Simon, provost of Edinburgh, 
was the eldest son of George Preston of 
Preston and Oraigmillar and Isabella Hop- 
pringall. He is mentioned as a bailie of Edin- 
burgh on 24 Aug. 1638 {Reg. Mag. Sig. 
Seot. 1613-46, entry 1827), and filled the 
office of provost continuously from 1638 to 
1543, ana again in 1544—6 (Extracts from 
the Records tf the Burgh of Edinburgh, iii 
295-7). On 25 Aug. 1640 he bad a grant 
from the bailies and town council of the 
office of town clerk for life, which was con- 
firmed by letter of the privy seal on the 
27th of the same month (ib. ii. 100-2 ; Reg. 
Mag. Sig. Scot. 1613-40, entry 2193). On 
5 June 1543 the queen-regent conceded to 
him, as son and hen-apparent of his father, 
and to Janet Beton, his wife, the lands of 
Ealgawy in Forfarshire, and also the lands 
of Oraigmillar and Preston, near Edinburgh 
{ib. entry 2926). 

When the English invaded Scotland in 
1644, many of the richer inhabitants placed 
their valuables in Oraigmillar Castle, but tbs 
castle was surrendered by Preston to the 
enemy without a blow being struck. The 
author of the * Diurnal of Oceurrents ’ states 
that it was surrendered on promise to ‘keep 
thesame without skoith’ (i.e. damage) (p. 32), 
but, according to Bishop Lesley, for a part 
of the booty and spoil (Hist, tf Scotland, 
Bannatyne Club ed., p. 132) ; ana Knox adds 
that ‘ tne laird ’ was ‘ caused to march upon 
his foot to London ’ ( Worlts, i. 121). In the 
Bummer of 1560 Preston went over to France, 
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according to William Maitland of Lethington. 
—who recommended him to Lady Cecil, on 
his way through London, as a * neaT relative 
of his own ’—for the recovery of certain 
debts due to him from the late queen-regent 
(Cat. Hatfield MSS. i. 250), Not improbably 
he was employ ed by Maitland on some private 
political mission ; and he seems to have re- 
mained in France until after the death of 
Queen Mary’s husband, Francis II. That 
he won the special confidence of Queen 
Jlaiy may be inferred from the fact that he 
was chosen one of her commissioners on 
12 Jan. 1561 to intimate the death of the king 
to the privy council of Scotland (Labanoit, 
Lettres de Maria Stuart, i. 85 ; Cal. State 
Papers, For. Ser. 1560-1, entry 880). 

When Queen Mary arrived in Scotland, 
Preston became one of her most trusted 
friends, and she made him captain of the im- 
portant stronghold of Dunbar (it. 1604-5, 
entry 181). On the outbreak of the rebellion 
of the Earl of Moray and others after the 
queen’s marriage to Darnley, the queen on- 
23 Aug. 1665 sent a letter to the bailies and 
town council of Edinburgh ordering them to 
displace Archibald Douglas of Kilspmdie and 
to ‘ elect, admit, and own our lovit Syrnon 
Preston as provost’ (Letter in Extracts from 
the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 1657- 
1671,p.l99, and in Maitland's JETist. ofEdm- . 
burgh, p. 26). ’When, on 31 Aug., tlie forces 
of the rebels, under Moray, advanced towards 
Edinburgh, Preston caused the common bell 
to be rung to summon the inhabitants to resist 
his entrance; and, although he did not sue- j 
ceed in preventing thiB 3 the attitude of the 
inhabitants was bo hostile, that Moray, fail- 
ing to obtain any support either in soldiers or 
money, was compelled to depart os soon as 
news reached him of the approach of the 
queen’s forces. In order to raise money for 
payment of the Queen’s troops, Preston, 
after several of the principal inhabitants had 
declined to raise the loon, effected an agree- 
ment by which the city undertook to pay 
immediately ten thousand merks sterling, 
end to have the superiority of Leith in 
pledge, upon, condition of redemption (Ex- 
tracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edin- 
burgh, 1657-71, pp, 207-8), By this bargain 
Edinburgh retained the superiority of Leith 
for nearly three hundred years. Randolph 
refers to Preston os ‘a rank papist 1 ( Cal, 
State Papers, For. Ser. 1564-6, entry 181) ; 
but Knox, although denouncing Preston as 
‘a right epicurean ’ for his adherence to the 
queen after the murder of Biecio ( Works, i. 
286), admits that after the crisis following 
the marriage to Darnley he 1 showed himself 
most willing to set forward religion, to 


punish vice, and to maintain the common- 
wealth’ (ib. ii. 611). On 8 Xov. 1565 he 
was elected a member of the privy council 
(Beg. P. C. Scotl. i. 389), and in the same 
month he was also appointed one of a com- 
mission to take order for the proper mount- 
ing of the artillery of the realm (to. pp. 402- 
403). Aft er the murder of Biecio on 9 March 

1566- 6, Preston, as provost of the city, 
caused the common bell to be rung, and 
passed to IEolyrood Palace with four or five 
hundred armed men; but, on being com- 
manded by Darnley to return home with his 
company, immediately retired (Knox, ii. 
522). On 2 Aug. 1666 the bailies and 
council, in recompense of his services to the 
burgh during the past year, conferred on 
him the gift of the goods of Thomas Hop- 
pringill, which had been escheated (Extracts 
from the Becords of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 

1567- 71, p. 216). Subsequently Preston was 
in close alliance with Bothwell and the 
queen. Mary was staying at Craigmillar 
Castle when the scheme was mooted for 
ridding her of Darnley ; and ehe also at first 
proposed, or professed to propose, to bring 
Darnley to Craigmillar for change of air, 
when he accompanied her from Glasgow. 
After the queen’s marriage to Bothwell, 
however, Preston supported the lords ; and 
in the name of the magistrates of Edinburgh, 
he, on 10 June 1667, Bigned the band for the 
deliverance of the queen from Bothwell and 
revenge of the murder (ib. p. 28S ; Beg. P. C. 
Scotl. i. 527). When the queen was con- 
voyed by the lords into Edinburgh after the 
surrender at Garberrv Hill, ehe was lodged, 
until the evening of the following day, ‘ in 
the Provests loging [or town house], foment 
the croce, upon the north syd of the gait’ 
(letter of Archbishop Beaton in Lajwij'b 
Hist. ii. 3131. On 8 May 1668 Preston en- 
tered into a bond with Sir William Kirkcaldy 
[q.v.J of Grange to maintain the cause of 
tne king and regent (Oaxddkwood, ii. 412-3; 
Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1672-4, entry 
944). In 1569 he was succeeded in the pro- 
vostship by Kirkcaldy. On 2 June of the 
same year the king conceded to David Pres- 
ton, son and heir-apparent of Simon Preston, 
the lands and barony of Craigmillar, with 
the fortalice, &c., which Simon resigned 
(Beg, Mag, Sig, Soot, 1543-80, entry 1860), 
In June 1670 he was in Paris, whence, on 
the 12th, he wrote a letter to Cecil, inform- 
ing him of a proposal made to the French 
king on behalf of the Queen of Scots (Cat. 
State Papers, Scott. Ser. i. 291). He died 
some time before 8 March 1574r-6 (Beg. P, C. 
Scotl. ii, 436). 

By his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
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William Alenteitk of Kerse, Stirlingshire, 
he had a son Dav id, who succeeded him. 

[Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1 530—80 ; Beg. P. C. 
Scotl. vole. i. and li. ; Extracts from the Records 
of the Burgh of Edinburgh, in the publications 
of the Burgh Records Society ; Cal. State Papers, 
Scott. Ser. and For. Ser., during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth ; Histories of Lesley, Knox, 
and Calderwood ; "Wood's Baronaie of Scotland, 
i. 416.] " T. F. H. 

PRESTON, THOMAS (1507-1598), 
master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and dra- 
matist, horn at Sim] ‘son, Buckinghamshire, 
in 1537, was educated at Eton ana at King's 
College, Cambridge, where he was elected 
scholar, 16 Aug. 1553, and fellow, 18 Sept. 
1556. He graduated B.A. in 1557 and M.A. 
in 1561. When Queen Elizabeth visited 
Cambridge in August 1564, he attracted the 
royal favour by his performance of a part 
in the tragedy of ‘ Dido,’ and by disputing 
in philosophy with Thomas Cartwright in 
the royal presence (Nichols, Progresses, iii. 
71, 181). He also addressed the queen in a 
Latin oration on her departure, when she in- 
vited him to kiss her hand, and gave him a 
pension of 20/. a year, wjth the title of ‘ her 
scholar ’ (Stbtpe, Annals). He served as 
proctor in the university in 1565. In 1572 
he was directed by the authorities of his col- 
lege to study civil law, and four years later 
roceeded to the degree of LL.D. In 1581 
e resigned liis fellowship. He seems to 
have joined the College of Advocates. In 
1584 he was appointed master of Trinity 
Hall, and he served as vice-chancellor of 
the university in 1589-90. 

He died on 1 June 1598, and was buried 
in the chapel of Trinity Hall. A monu- 
mental brass near the altar, placed there by 
his wife Alice, bears a Latin inscription and 
a full-length effigy of him in the habit of a 
Cambridge doctor of laws. 

Preston, was a pioneer of the English 
drama, and published in 1569 * A Lament- 
able Tragedy mixed full of Mirth conteyn- 
ing the Life of Cambises, King of Percia, 
from the beginning of his Kingdome, unto 
his Death, his one good deed of execution ; 
after that many wicked deeds and tirannous 
murders committed by and through Mm] and 
last of all his odious Death by God’s justice 
appointed. Don in Buch order as followeth 
byxhemas Preston, London.’ There are two 
undated editions: one by John Allde, who ob- 
tained a license for its publication in 1569, and 
another by Edward Ailde (cf. Collier, Ilegis- 
tert, Shakespeare Soc. , i. 205) . It was reprint cd 
in Hawkins’s ‘Origin of the English Drama,’ 
i. 143, and in Dodsley’s ‘ Old English Drama ’ 
(ed. Hazlitt), iv, 167 sq. A. reference to the j 


death of Bfeliop Bonner in September 1569 
shows that the piece was produced after 
that date. The play illustrates the transi- 
tion from the morality play to historical 
drama. The dramatis person® include alle- 
gorical as well as historical personages. The 
plot, characterisation, and language are 
rugged and uncouth. Murder and bloodshed 
abound. The chief scenes are written in 
rhyming alexandrines, but the comic cha- 
racter of Ambidexter speaks in irregular 
heroic verse, The bombastic grandiloquence 
of the piece became proverbial, and Shake- 
speare is believed to allude to it when he 
makes Fal staff say 1 1 must speak in passion, 
and I will doit inUamhiseBway ' (1 Henry IV t 
ii. 4). Preston also wrote a broadside ballad 
entitled ‘ A Lamentation from Rome how 
the Pope doth bewayle the ReheU.es in Eng. 
land cannot prevayle. To the tune of “ Rowe 
well, ye mariners,” ’ London by William 
Griffith, 1570; reprinted in Collier's ‘Old 
BaUads,' edited for the Percy Society, and 
in the * Borderer’s Table Book,’ vii. 164 (Ool- 
lthb, i. 210) . Another (lost) ballad byPreston, 
‘Ageliliower of Bwete marygoldej wherein 
the frutes of tyranny you may beholde,’ was 
licensed for publication to William Griffith, 
1569-70 (Collieh, i. 222), 

Preston contributed Latin verses to the 
university collection on the restitution of 
Bucer and Fagius, 1560, and to Carr's 
‘ Demosthenes,’ 1671 . 

(Cooper’s Atbeme Contain ii.247, 660 ; Har- 
wuod'a Alumni Eton. ; Cooper’s Annals of Cam- 
bridge; Fleay’s History ot the English Stage; 
Wordsworth’s Ecd. Biog. iv. 322-3.] S. 1. 

PRESTON, THOMAS (15GS-1640), Bene- 
dictine monk. [See Widdbutotoit, Rogue.] 

PRESTON, THOMAS, first Viscount 
Taba (1585-1655), horn in 1686, was the 
second son of Christopher, fourth viscount 
Gormanston, by his second wife, Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam of Bag- 
gotsrath, co. Dublin. Christopher (d. 1699) 
was the great-grandson of RobertPreston, who 
was created Viscount Gormanston in 1478, 
upon his appointment as deputy to Henry, 
lord Grey (Grey being himself deputy of 
the youthful viceroy, Richard, duke of York, 
who was murdered in the Tower in 1483). 
Gormanston sat in the Irish parliament of 
1490, and three years later was appointed 
deputy to Jasper Tudor, duke of Bedford, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. He died in 1603. 
His great-grandfather, Sir Robert de Preston, 
who was knighted in 1301 by the viceroy, 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, for services in ex- 
peditions against the hostile Irish, was the 
founder of the family’s importance. In 1303 
Sir Robert purchased the manor and lands of 
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Gormanston in Meath, while by his marriage 
to Meigaret, daughter and heiress of Walter 
de Bermingham, he acquired large estates in 
Leinster. He was appointed baron of ex- 
cited utr in Ireland in 1S6S, and was subse- 
quently keeper of the great seal in that 
country (Patent and Close Soils, Ireland; 
Rildekt, Viceroys of Ireland, and Chartu- 
lar'm of St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin, 1884 ; 
Lodge, Peerage, i. 82 ; notes furnished by 
J. T. Gilbert, esq.) 

Thomas was educated in the Spanish Ne- 
therlands, where he took service with the arch- 
dukes. Both he and Owen Roe O’Neill [q. r.] 
■were captains in Henry O’Neill’s Irish regi- 
ment at Brussels in July 1607 ( State Papers , 
Ireland). Between Preston and Owen Roe 
■u us from the first a strong autipathy,which be- 
came embittered in the course of time by pro- 
fessional rivalry in the Spanish service (Gil- 
jjebt, Confederation and War, iii. 8). Preston 
■n as in Ireland recruitingin 1 615, and again in 
1834, and Wentworth allowed him to recruit 
his regiment up to 2,400 men. Both Preston 
and O’Neill continued to draw men from Ire- 
land until 1641, and their recruiting agents 
frequently came into conflict. From 24 June 
to 4 July 1035 Preston distinguished himself 
in the defence of Louvain against the com- 
bined forces of France and Holland, and sent 
to Wentworth an account of the exploit on 
6 July 1635. In the summer of 1641 Preston 
threw himself into Genappe, of which he 
was made governor, and, after a gallant de- 
fence, capitulated to Frederick Henry of 
Orange in person on 27 July. In 1642 his 
nephew, Lord Gormanston, urged him to re- 
turn to Ireland, and, resolving to sacrifice his 
hopes of promotion abroad, he prepared to 
join the Irish catholics in their rebellion 
against the English government. 

Though Richelieu did not wish to appear 
openly in support of Irish rebels, he dis- 
charged all the Irish soldiers in the French 
Eomce, so as to set them free for their own 
country, let it be understood that they might 
expect money up to a million crowns, and al- 
lowed war material to be purchasedin France. 
Preston was at Paris in July 1642 (ib. ii. 87), 
and prohublv obtained a substantial subsidy 
in money. But he had married a Flemish 
lady of rank, and had more influence and 
interest in the Spanish Netherlands, It was 
accordingly from Dunkirk that he sailed with 
three armed vessels, carrying many guns and 
ft ores and a number of officers trained in 
continental warfare. He arrived in Wexford 
harbour at the end of July or beginning of 
August (Gilbitht, Contemporary Mist. i. 
519). At Wexford he was joined by a dozen 
or more vessels laden with munitions of war 


from Nantes, St. Malo, and Rochelle (Caste). 
Preston reconnoitred Duncannon fort, which 
he thought could be taken in fifteen days, and 
then went to Kilkenny, where the Catholic 
Confederation was established. He accom- 
panied Castlehaven in his exp 
Monck, who had just relieved 
Queen’s County. Preston, by Castlebaven’s 
account, pursued Monck, forced him to fight, 
and routed him near Timohoe on 6 Oct. Pres- 

tbe supreme council (14^Dec/) His first sol- 
cess was the capture of Birr Castle on 20 Jan. 
1642-3 {Confederation and War, ii. 146). It 
bad held out since the beginning of the war. 
The terms were honourable and were honour- 
ably kept, Costlehaven, who served under 
Preston, records with pride tbat'be delivered 

E the inmates of the castle], being about eight 
mndredmen, women, and children, with their 
baggage, safe to their friends’ (p. 34). On 
18 March 1642-3 Preston was totally defeated 
by Ormonde, near New Ross. Preston’s forces 
were nearly two to one ; but CastIehaven,who 
was present and a good judge, says he ' put 


himself under as great disadvantage as his 
enemy could wish. Ballinakill wns taken by 
Preston some weeks later, and Castlebaven 
escorted the defenders to a place of safety. 
In June 1643 Preston threatened the garrison 
of Cnstlejordan in Meath, hut was foiled by 
Ormonde, and Ms operations during the 
summer were unimportant. On 16 Sept, 
the cessation of arms for a year between 
Ormonde and the confederates was concluded 
at Sigginstown in Kildare (cf. Confederation 
and War, iii. 8). Many soldiers went to Eng- 
land at the cessation, and fewTeturned. When 
the year had expired there was a succession of 
short truces, during which abortive negotia- 
tions for peace went on. 

After Lord Esmond, governor of Dun- 
cannon fort, declared for the parliament, the 
towns of Waterford and Ross, who feared to 
lose their trade, provided funds for its re- 
duction, Preston began the siege on 20 Jan. 
1644-6, and the fort was surrendered on 
19 March, According to the diary of the 
Franciscan Bonaventure Baron, who was 
present {ib. iv. 189), 176 shells and 162 round 
shot were fired by the assailants; Carte adds 
that 19,000 pounds of powder were burned. 
But only thirty of the garrison were killed or 
died; famine and want of water were the real 
captors. The garrison were allowed to march 


out ‘with bag and 
to be convoyed safely to 


. ’ {ib. p. 184), and 
oughai or Dublin. 


But the forces of Preston and the confede- 
rates were unequal to the army which the 
parliament was collecting against them, and 
Preston’s pecuniary resources were foiling. 
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A. petition from him to the supreme council 
shows that he had no pay for eighteen months, 
except 200/. during the siege of Duneannon. 
The very expenses of his outfit and passage 
from Flander« had not teen paid. The 
supreme council achuow ledged on 2 May- 
1645 that they owed him 1,300/., which they 
ordered to be paid out of the rents due to 
the crown at Easter and Michaelmas that 
same year (i'4. p. 239). As to the rest of his 
arrears, they would settle them at some more 
convenient season, 1 as shall he agreeable to 
honour and justice.’ In October Preston was 
sent to reduce Youghal, but he q uarrelled with 
his colleague Castlehaven,and the expedition 
failed. 

Preston was one of two deputed by the 
supreme council to wait upon the nuncio, 
Rinuceini, who brought ore r arms, ammuni- 
tion, and money, after his arrival at Kilkenny 
in the middle of November. The nuncio dis- 
trusted every one, and, after much dispute, 
agreed to allot half the fund at his disposal 
to Connaught, where Clanricarde found it 
hard to maintain his ground. In April 1616 
Preston was despatched to his help with three 
thousand foot and five hundred horse, and the 
nuncio said his readiness ‘ to serve under Clan- 
ricarde had edified all, and given the best hopes 
of good service from him.’ Preston took Ros- 
common about the time of the battle of Beu- 
burb (5 June) ( Warr of Ireland, p. 56), and 
gained some success in the field. But his jea- 
lousy of Owen Roe O’Neill threatened a dan- 
gerous development, and Owen Roe, anxious 
to spare his own province of Ulster, allowed 
borne of his victorious hut hungry troops to 
spread themselves over the counties of West- 
meath and Longford, where they committed 
many excesses. Preston’s men were largely 
drawn from that district, and disturbances 
were imminent ( Confederation and War, v. 
32). Rinuceini made peace between the rival 
generals, but it was neither real nor lasting. 

A peace was concluded in March 1646 
between Ormonde and the confederates, but 
it did not put an end to the war. Preston, 
who was in Connaught till October, had a 
natural leaning towards Ormonde, and, after 
a friendly correspondence with him, pro- 
claimed the peace in camp. But he was 
afterwards over-persuaded by Rinuceini to 
reopen the war by joining O'Neill in an 
attack on Dublin. At the end of August 
Ormonde had gone to Kilkenny, where he 
collected some of Iris rents. A determined 
attempt was now made to cut him oif from 
the capital, He escaped with his men by 
forced marches, but his baggage was plun- 
dered by the Irish. He saw that the con- 
federates could not he trusted, and suspected 


Preston equally with O’Neill of complicity 
in this breach of faith. Ormonde saw that 
the protectants of Dublin and of the other 
garrisons could only be saved by the help of 
the English parliament. On 9 Nov. Preston, 
O’Neill, and Rinuceini were together at 
Lucan, only seven miles from Dublin ; but 
I the generals quarrelled so violently that the 
nuncio had much ado to keep them from 
actually coming to blows. At the new a 
that Ormonde was treating with the parlia- 
mentarians, O'Neill suddenly recrossed the 
Liffey and left Preston alone. Preston’s 
position was very difficult. On 21 Oct. he 
swore allegiance to the 1 council and congre- 
gation of the confederates,’ that is, to the 
clerical section who were now in power at 
Kilkenny j hut a few days later, at the per- 
suasion of Clanricarde, he accepted, with some 
hesitation, Ormonde’s assurances that hy 
maintenance of peace his co-religionists 
would gain full religious liberty. In a letter 
dated 24 Nov. to the mayor and citizens of 
Kilkenny he spoke triumphantly of the ex- 
tension of the catholic religion, and the le- 
striction of heresy in Leinster to Dublin, 
Drogheda, Dundalk, and Trim, while he com- 
plained bitterly that Ms plan of besieging 
Dublin and thus extorting catholic emanci- 
pation had been hampered hy tempest and 
flood, and that, his desertion by O’Neill had 
now exposed him and his men to great peril 
( see Confederation and War, vi. 162). 

He adhered to his understanding with 
Clanricarde only until December. The nuncio 
early in that month excommunicatedPreston 
for refusing to disperse his army in quarters 
assigned by the clerical party at Kilkenny. 
A few days later he renewed Ms promises of 
obedience to the church and repudiated the 
understanding with Clanricarde. He had 
just proposed a friendly meeting with Or- 
monde, But excused himself on the ground 
that his officers were ‘ not excommunication- 
proof ’ (t'6. pp. 45, 167). Atruce with Ormonde 
was maintained until 10 April. On the very 
night that it ended Preston invested the 
royalist garrison at Carlow. It fell into hia 
hands three weeks later, but to little purpose, 
for a psrliamentazy army under Michael Jones 
[q. vj was admitted into Dublin on 7 June, 
and on 28 July Ormonde left Ireland, just 
when Preston was mustering seven thousand 
foot and a thousand horse on the Ourragh of 
Kildare. 

Jones attacked him at Dangan Hill, near 
Trim, on 8 Aug., and his army was almost 
annihilated (Jones’s account in Rttshworth, 
vii. 779; Riarrcoiirc, p. 806; Contemporary 
Hist. i. 154). 

The defeated general retired to Kilkenny 
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vitli the remnant of his army, and was en- 
mrgd for the rest of the year in disputes 
|ith the nuncio’s party there. Preston, 
-s-lio was next year at the head of about three 
thousand men, formed an odd combination 
Toth Taafe and Inchiquin in the royalist 
interest, against O'Neill and the nuncio. The 
latter fulminated ‘the strictest form of ex- 
communication ’ against Preston.; but the 
general had grown less sensitive, and the 
fesuits. who were supported by David Pothe 
bishop of Ossory, and other dignitaries, 
declared the sentence irregular and of no 
effect. When Ormonde returned to Ireland 
to take command of the moderate catholic 
and rojalist forces, Preston wrote (12 Oct.) 
that he had kept the Leinster army together 
■OTth great trouble and with no selfish aims, 
but for the king and for miserable, distracted 
Ireland, ‘which must derive its happiness 
from your lordship’s resuming the manage- 
ment thereof, to which no man shall more 
readily submit than I ’ (Confederation and 
War, vi. 286). On 28 Dec. Ormonde pro- 
mised Preston, on the king's behalf, a peerage 
end an estate to support it out of lands for- 
feited by those who ‘oppose his authority 
and the peace of the kingdom ’ (id. via. 171). 

In June 1619, Preston, apparently jealous 
nf the favour bestowed by Ormonde on 
Taafe, corresponded with Jones, the parlia- 
mentary general, but this came to nothing, 
unlessit served to increase the general distrust 
of the royalist chiefs in one another. Preston 
was at the council of war held before Dublin 
on 27 Jnly (ib .) ; the struggle with the par- 
liamentary troops, which grew fiercer on 
Cromwell's landing in August, but Preston 
tooklittleprominent part in it until the spring 
of 1660, when he was at Carlow. Thence 
he was sent by Ormonde to Waterford, to fill 
the place of governor. When Sir Hardress 
Waller took Carlow for the parliament, he 
allowed Preston’s servant to follow his master 
with money, papers, and personal effects. 
Preston has been blamed for n ot making some 
effort to relieve Olonmel in March, but he 
was probably quite powerless to do so. He 
defended Waterford well against Treton, and 
obtained honourable terms when he surren- 
dered on 10 Aug. to famine as much as to 
arms. The city had been blockaded since the 
beginning of June. 

Preston was created Viscount Tam by a 
patent dated at Ennis 2 July 1660. Aiter 
leaving Waterford he was engaged in some 
trifling and hopeless operations in King’s 
County, and he withdrew beyond the Shan- 
non early in the following year. Ormonde 
had then left Ireland for the second time, 
and danricaTde was appointed his deputy. 


In May 1661 Preston erected a last fortress 
for the falling confederacy in the island of 
Inniabofin off Connemara, and immediately 
afterwards became governor of Galway ( Con~ 
temporary History , lii . 240). Preston steadily 
supported Clanricarde in opposition to the 
extreme clerical party, and discountenanced 
the projects of Charles IV, the feather- 
headed Duke of Lorraine, who had got rid 
of his own duohy and dreamed of a new one 
in Ireland. The Irish bishops, who were at 
their wits’ ends, snatched even at this straw, 
hut go t only a small sum of money, some arms, 
andsomevery bad powder. On22Dec.onIrish 
priest wrote from Brussels to the secretary 
of propaganda that he had seen the Duke of 
Lorraine there, and that ‘his highness at 
once fell to abuse [couvicia] of the Irish, and 
especially of Clanricarde, Preston, Taafe, 
&c., calling them rogues, traitors, and here- 
tics ' (Spicilegium Ossoriense, i. 386). In 1062 
Charles II stood sponsor to Preston’s grand- 
son Thomas, who was born in Paris. The 
royal godfather scarcely brought prosperity, 
for it is noted in the register or the Scots 
College at Bouay in 1670 that this boy was 
hopelessly in debt to the college (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 6th Bep. App. p. 664). 

After taking Limerick in October 1661, 
Ireton was unable to attempt Galway, but 
he wrote on 7 Nov. from Clare Castle to the 
citizens, urging them to accept the terms 
which he had originally offered to Limerick, 
and to save themselves from the horrors or 
a siege by turning out Preston and his men. 
To Preston he also wrote ‘ for the good men’s 
sake of the city, who perhaps may not be 
so angry in the notion of a soldier’s honour 
as to understand the quibbles of it . . . 
though men of your unhappy breeding think 
such glorious trifles worth the sacrificing or 
venturing of other men’s lives and interests 
for . . . the frivolous impertinence of a 
soldier’s honour or humour rather’ (TLvkdi- 
HAir, p. 129). Five days later the mayor 
and his council answered that they meant 
to stand together with the garrison, and 
Preston wrote angrily that the heads of 
Ireton’s followers were ‘ as unsettled on 
their shoulders as any he knew in that 
town ’ (ib.) Ireton died shortly afterwards, 
and Coots offered the same conditions, but 
they were again declined. In March 1661-2 
Clanricarde proposed a pacification, but Lud- 
low said tbat the English parliament had to 
be obeyed, and that no one else could grant 
conditions (Luucow, i. 843), Preston, find- 
ing the situation hopeless, slipped away to 
the continent, and on 6 April the townsmen 
surrendered on terms as good as those 
Ireton had offered. 
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Preston was excepted from pardon for 
life or estate in the Cromwellian Act of 
Settlement 12 Aug. 16.52. He was now old, 
he had not been successful except in the 
defence of towns, and could scarcely hope 
for any important employment. The short 
remainder of his life was chiefly spent in 
the Spanish Netherlands, but he was at 
Paris in the autumn of 1058 with offers of 
service to Charles H. Hyde did not like 
him, and wrote on 12 Sept, that he had 
received no countenance, as it was found 
that lus real object was to get employment 
from the French king (Cal. of Clarendon 
State Papers). He was buried atParis, 21 Oct. 
1656 (JCg. MS. 2635, f. 474). He married a 
daughter of Charles Van derEycken, seigneur 
deSt. George. Tlieirson Anthony, who played 
an active part in the Irish war, and who suc- 
ceeded as second ViscountTara, died 24 April 
1659. at Bruges. The peerage became extinct 
in 1674. One of their daughters was the 
second wife of Sir Phelim O’Neill [q. v.], and 
may have stimulated her father’s hostility to 
Owen Itoe O'Neill. Another married succes- 
sivelyColonelFrancisNetterville and Colonel 
John Fitzpatrick. 

There are two portraits of Preston at 
Gormanst on Castle, co. Meath. An engraving 
after one of these is preserved in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and is reproduced in the 
frontispiece to vol. iv. of the * History of 
the Confederation and War in Ireland,’ 

[For the period before 1642 : C.il. of State 
Papers, Ireland, 1603-14 ; Lord Strafford’s 
Letters and Despatches ; Martin’s Hist, de 
France, chap lxx. , M. O'Connor’s Irish Bri- 

t ades, 1855 ; Historic Belgieie Liber singulars 
e obsidione Lovaniensi a.d. smcxxxv, Ant- 
werp, 1636, by Eiyciua Puteanus (Henri Du 
Puy or Van der Putte), which gives a detailed 
and very laudatory aecount of Preston’B doings 
at Louvain; Bishop French mentions another 
by Vernulaeus (Nicolas de Vernulz), but without 
specifying anyone of his numerous works. For 
the Irish war and after it sea : Contemporary 
Hist, of Affairs in Ireland and Hist, of Confede- 
ration and War in Ireland, both ed. Gilbert, 
(the latter comprises the narrative of Secretory 
BeHings, who is very full and accurate on 
Leinstcraff.iirs) ; IrishWarr in 1641, by a British 
officer in Sir John Clotworthy’e regiment; 
Castlehaven’s Memoirs, ed. 1815 j Bishop 
French’s Unkind Deserter; Cardinal Moran’s 
Spicilegium Ossoriense; Rinuccim's Embassy in 
Ireland (transl. by Hughes); Clanricarde’s me- 
moirs, 1714 ; Ludlow’s Memoirs, ed. Firth, 1894 ; 
Bushworth Collections; Cal. of Clarendon State 
Papers, 1646-57 ; Carte's Ormonde and Original 
Letters; Hardinum’s Hist, of Galway; Burke’s 
Dormant and ExtinctPeerage; Foster's Pesr.ige, 
1883.] & B-n. 


PRESTON, 1VILLIAM (1753-1 son, 

poet and dramatist, born in the parish of 
St. Michan’s, Dublin, in 1753, was adnntt 1 
a pensioner at Trinity College in 1766. lie 
graduated B.A. in 1770, and M.A. in 1773 
studied at the Middle Temple, and was eallt 1 
to the Irish bar in 1777. He assisted in th» 
formation of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
was elected its first secretary in 1786. That 
post he held during the rest of his life. H e 
also helped to found the Dublin Library So- 
ciety, and was a frequent contributor to its 
‘ Transactions. 1 He wrote occasional poetry 
for periodicals — including the ‘Press,’ the 
organ of the ‘ United Iriahmon,' and the 
‘ Sentimental and Masonic Magazine,’ 179^ 
and he contributed to ‘Pianceriana ’ (1784 
cf. Nos. 16, 24, 25, 29, 81, and S3), a collet 
tion of satirical pieces on John Helv-Hutch- 
inson (1724-1794) [q.vj, provost of Trinity 
College, and to Joshua Edkins’s collection of 
poems (1780-90 and 1801). His chief suc- 
cess w as attained by his tragedy ‘Democratic 
Rage ’ (founded on incidents in the French 
revolution), which wasproduced at Dublin, in 
1793, and ran through three editions in as 
many weeks. Preston, who was a member 
of the ‘Monks of the Screw,' died of oier- 
work on 2 Feb. 1807. He was buried m 
St. Thomas’s churchyard, Dublin. 

His works were : 1. ‘Heroic Epistle of 
Air. Manly ... to Mr. Pinchbeck,’ a satire 
(anon.), 8vo, Dublin, 1775. 2. ‘Heroic Epistle 
to Mr. Twiss, by Donna Tere«a Pinna y 
Ruiz,' a satire, 8vo, Dublin, 1776; 2nd edit, 
Dublin, 1775. 3. ‘ Heroic Answer of Air. 
Twiss,’ by the same, a satire, 8vo, Dublin, 
1776. 4. ‘ 1777, or a Picture of the Al.umers 
and CVtoms of the Age,’ a poem (anon.), 
8vo, Dublin, 1778 P 5. ‘The Female Congress, 
or the Temple of Cottyto,’ a mock-heroic 
poem in four cantos, 4to, London, 1770 
6. ‘ The Contrast, or a Comparison between 
England and Ireland,’ apoem, 1780. 7. ‘Ofla 
ana Ethelbert, or the Saxon Princes,’ a 
tragedy, 8vo, Dublin, 1791. 8. ‘Messina 

Freed,’ a tragedy, 8vo, Dublin, 1793. 9. ‘The 
Adopted Son,’ a tragedy. 10. ‘ Rosmanda,’ 
a tragedy, Dublin, 1793, 8vo. 11. ‘De- 
mocratic Rage,’ a tragedy, 8vo, London, 
1793. 12. ‘Poetical "Works, 8vo, 2 vols. 
Dublin, 1798. 13. ‘The Siege of Ismail,’ a 
tragedy, 8vo, Dublin, 1794. 14. ‘ A Letter to 
Bryan Edwards, Esq, ... on some Passages 
of his “ History of the West Indies,” ’ 4to, 
London, 1794. 16. ‘The Natural Advan- 
tages of Ireland,’ 4to, Dublin, 1796. 16. ‘The 
Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius,’ trans- 
lated into English verse with notes, 12mo, 
1803 (various other editions). 17. ‘Some 
Considerations on the History of the Ancient 
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Friinces Preston, with portrait, 8vo, Dublin, 
1809. 

r Hater’s Biogr.iphia Dramntica, ; WarbuTtcin, 
Wbitelaw, and Walsh's Hist of Dublin, ii. 1210- 
i 21 <> ■ O'Donoghnii’s Poets of Ireland, pp. 20S-9; 
Taylor’s Hist, of the University of Dublin, p. 
,0, . -Rrit ilus. Cat. ; authorities cited in text.] 
* ’ D. J. O’D. 

PRESTON, WILLIAM (1742-1818), 
printer and writer on freemasonry, born at 
Edinburgh on 28 July 1742, was second son 
of William Preston (d. 1761), writer to the 
siiniet. Educated at the high school and 
university of his native city, he became 
P^nm.pnms to Thomas Ruddimam [q.v.], 
whose brother Walter, the printer, took him 
as apprentice. In 1760 Preston went to Lon- 
don with letters of recommendation to Wil- 
liam Strahan, king’s printer, who employed 
him as corrector of the press, and left him an 
annuity on his death in J uly 1786 . Andrew 
Strahan, on succeeding to his father’s busi- 
ness, employed Preston as chief reader and 
general superintendent until midsummer 
1804, when he took him into partnership. 

Preston’s initiation into freemasonry took 
p!aceinl763atlodgeNo. Ill ofthe ‘Ancient’ 
or ‘Athol!’ grand lodge, which had recently 
been opened. It was formally constituted 
as the * Caledonian ’ in 1772. Preston be- 
came known as a lecturer, and was admitted 
in 1774 a member of the lodge of antiquity 
No. 1, of which he afterwards became master. 
In the same year he delivered a course of 
lectures on the different degrees of masonry 
at the Mitre tavern in Fleet Street, London. 
He and some others, having renounced alle- 
giance to the grand lodge of England, set up 
a grand lodge of their own in 1779, The 
rival body did not prosper, and Preston and 
the other seceders, having tendered their 
submission, ware restored to their privileges 
in 1789. He had a share in reviving the 
grand chapter of Harodim in 1787, but the 
establishment of formal lodges of instruction 
did away with the object of this body 
(Watson’s reprint of Illustrations of Ma- 
sonry, pref. pp. 8-11). 

Few masonic publications have achieved 
the extensive popularity of the ‘ Illustrations 
of Masonry,’ of which the first edition, now 
a vary rare book, was published by Preston in 
1772, London, 12mo. It was issued under 
the sanction of Lord Petre, grand-master, to 
whom it was dedicated. It differs from all 
the subsequent editions, and was reprinted, 
with a biographical notice, by W. Watson, 
London, 1887, 12mo. Itcontains descriptions 


of ceremonies, songs, and an historical account 
of masonry. The later editions are chiefly 
historical and descriptive. A ‘ second edition, 
corrected and enlarged,’ appeared in 1776, 
London, 12mo. The tenth edition, with 
considerable additions, London, 1801, 12mo, 
was reprinted at Portsmouth in 1804 as ‘the 
first American improved edition, to which is 
[sic] annexed many valuable masonic addenda 
ana a complete list of the lodges in the 
United States of America, edited by Brother 
George Richards,’ The twelfth (London, 
1812) and thirteenth (London, 1821) editions 
were edited by Stephen Jones, ‘ with correc- 
tions and additions,’ and a portrait. The 
fourteenth' (London, 1829), fifteenth (Lon- 
don, 1840), sixteenth (London, 1846), and 
seventeenth (London, 1861) editions were 
edited by the Rev. George Oliver; the last edi- 
tion, in which little of the 01 iginal remains, 
contains ‘ additions, explanatory notes, and 
the historical portion continued from 1820 
to the present time.’ A German translation 
by J. H. O. Meyer appeared in 1776 and 
1780. Preston instituted the ‘Freemason’s 
Calendar,’ and is said to have helped to 
compile the * Bibliotheca Romana ’ (1767), 
a catalogue of T. Ruddiman’s library. 

Through his connection with Strahan, 
Preston was on friendly terms with Robert- 
son, Hume, Gibbon, Johnson, and Blair. He 
died on 1 April 1818 at Dean Street, Fetter 
Lane, London, in his seventy-sixth year, and 
was buried on 10 April in St. Paul’s church- 
yard. 

A portrait, engraved by Ridley after a 
picture by S, Drummond for the ‘ European 
Magazine ’ (May 1811), isreproduced, slightly 
reduced, in Stephen .Tones’s editions of the 
‘ Illustrations ’ (1812 and 1821). 

[Biography by Stephen Jones in European 
Magazine, 1811, pt i. pp. 328-7, see also Gent. 
Mae. 1818, i. 372; Kloss’s Bibliographic dor 
Freimaurerei, 1844 ; Allibone’s Diet, of English 
Lit. ii. 1454, 1676; Timperley’s Encyclopaedia, 

1 852, p. 91 8 ; Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. Hist. viii. 
490.] H. R. T. 

PRESTONGRANGE,Lobd. [Bee Grant, 
William, 1701 P-1764, Scottish judge.] 

PRESTWIOH, JOHN, called Sir John 
(d, 1796), antiquary, was son of Sir Elias 
Prestwich of Holme and Prestwich, Lan- 
cashire, and a lineal descendant of Thomas 
Prestwich, who was createdabaronetinl044. 
He always claimed the title of baronet, 
though the claim was not officially allowed. 
He died at Dublin on 16 Aug. 17§6. 

His works are: 1.‘ Dissertation on Mineral, 
Animal, and Vegetable Poisons,’ 1776, 8vo. 
2, ‘ Prestwich’s Respublioa, or a Display of 
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the Honors, Ceremonies, and Ensigns of 
theCoinmon Wealth under the Protectorship 
of Oliver Cromwell ; together with the 
Names, Armorial Bearings, Slags, and 
Pennons of the different Commanders of 
English, Scotch, Irish, Americans, and 
French; and an Alphabetical Roll of the 
Names and Armorial Bearings of upwards 
of Three Hundred Families of the present 
Nobility and Gentry of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland,’ London, 1787, 4to. This curious 
heraldic work i3 inscribed to Lord Sydney. 
Notwithstanding its title, it is replete with 
loyalty. In the British Museum there is a 
copy with indices of name3 and mottoes in 
manuscript. 

Prestwich left unpublished an incomplete 
‘Historical Account of South Wales ’ and a 
‘History of Liverpool,’ which was withheld, 
by the author’s direction, on a similar work 
being announced by John Holt [q. v,] 

[Conrthope's Extinct Baronetage, p. 162; 
Gent. Mag. 170/5, pt. ii. pp. 879, 967 ; Moule’s 
Bibl. Hcraldiea, p. 455 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
ix. 23; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. viii. 47, 6th 
ser. i. 269 ; Palatine Note-book, ii. 185, 249.] 

T. C. 

PRETYMAN, GEORGE (1750-1827), 
bishop of Winchester. [See ToiEUOT.] 

PREVOST, Sib GEORGE (1767-1816), 
soldier and governor-geneTal of Canada, was 
eldest son of Major-general Augustine Pre- 
vost (d. 1786), who served under Wolfe, by 
his wife Anne, daughter of Chevalier George 
Grand of Amsterdam. Bom on 19 May 1767, 
he entered the army and became a captain 
on 9 June 1783, took a company in the 25th 
foot on 15 Oct. 1784, was promoted major in 
the 60th (Royal American) foot on 18 Nov. 
1790, and shortly afterwards was sent to the 
West Indies with his regiment. Becoming 
lieutenant-colonel on 6 Aug. 1794, he com- 
manded the troops in St. Vincent in that 
and the following year, and saw much active 
service. On 20 Jan. 1796 he was twice 
•wounded in repeated attempts to carry 
Baker’s Ridge, St. Vincent. On 1 Jan. 1798 
he became a colonel, and on 8 March briga- 
dier-general. 

In May 1708 Prevost was nominated mili- 
tary governor of St. Lucia. Applying himself 
to abate the discontent of the French popu- 
lation, and to reform the disorganised law 
courts, he so won the hearts or the people 
that, on their petition, he was appointed civil 
governor on 16 May 1801. In the following 
year his health compelled his return to 
England. On 27 Sept. 1802 Prevost was 
appointed captain-general and governor-in- 
chief in Dominica. In 1803 he aided in re- 


taking St. Lucia from the French, and in 
February 1S05 had a severe tussle with 
the French for the possession of Dominica, 
On 10 May 1805 he again obtained leave 
to visit England, was placed m command of 
the Portsmouth district, and on 6 Dec. 1803 
was created a baronet. He was now major- 
general, and on 8 Sept. 1806 became colonel 
in his regiment. In the same year he was 
second in command when Martinique tus 
captured. In January 1808 he became lieu- 
tenant-general. 

In 1808 Prevost became lieutenant-goi ernor 
and commander-in-chief of Nova Scotia, 
where he increased Ms reputation. On 
14 Feb. 1811 he was, at a critical juncture, 
chosen to he governor of Lower Canada and 
governor-general of British North America 
in succession to Sir James Henry Craig 
[q. v.] He found the Canadians auspicious 
and untractable, while the United States 
were threatening war, of which Canada was 
to bear the brunt. Provost's fir3t action was 
to undertake a tour of military observation; 
he next remodelled his executive council. 
On 21 Feb. 1812 he met Mb parliament, and 
was cordially received. The house responded 
to his request for unusual supplies, and on 
10 May the assembly was prorogued. On 
18 June the United States declared war ; on the 
24th the news reached Quebec. Prevostacttd 
with promptitude,yet showed every considera- 
tion to Americansubjectsthenwithinhis juris- 
diction. When the news of the repeal of the 
orders in council was received, he concluded 
an armistice with the American general; 
but it was disavowed by the States, and the 
war went on. Through Ms influence Canada 
made it primarily a defensive war, and the 
British government retained the confidence 
of the Canadian people, in spite of the ill- 
feeling wMch smouldered In the House of 
Assembly. But in 1818_the house, irritated 
with the governor’s cautious reception of the 
impeachment of two judges, Sewell and 
Monk, resolved that by his answer to the 
address he had violated the privileges of the 
house. A few days later, however, the house 
resolved that ‘ they had not in any respect 
altered the opinion they had ever entertained 
of the wisdom of his excellency’s admini- 
stration.’ 

Pre vest’s intervention in the mili tary opera- 
tions of the campaigns of 1812-14 was most 
unfortunate. Though nominally commander- 
in-chief, he left the cMef conduct of the war 
to otheis,and his own appearance in the field 
on two occasions was followed by the humilia- 
tion of the British arms. In the one case — 
on 17 Feb. 1813 — Prevost started for Upper 
Canada, and, after waiting at Montreal for 
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the arrival of Sir James Yeo from England, 
we nt -with him to Kingston, and concerted 
the attack on Sacketts Harbour on 27 May. 
i brilliant attack was made by the British 
troops— the Americans were already routed 
— wlen Prevost, seized with doubt, sounded 
the signal for retreat, The scheme of in- 
fading New York State, in July 1814, was 
htewKS due to Prevost, The Canadian 
forces had been reinforced by Peninsular 
veterans; the army and fleet were to co- 
operate for the reduction of Plattsburg. 
The attempt ought to have been successful, 
both by land and sea. But by some error 
the Confiance was sent into action alone, and 
Prevost, instead of giving her immediate sup- 
port, suddenly decided to retreat. 

C)fl21 Jan. 1815 Prevost met the new par- 
liament of Lower Canada, and soon an- 
nounced that peace had been concluded. 
The assembly proposed to present him with 
a service of plate of 6,0007, value, 1 in testi- 
mony of the country’s sense of his distin- 
guished talents, wisdom, and ability.’ The 
legislative council, however, declined to 
assent to the hill. In closing the session 
Prevost announced that he was summoned 
to England to meet the charges arising out 
of his conduct before Plattsburg. On 3 April 
he left amid numerous addresses from the 
French Canadians. The British section of 
the population were not so warm, in their 
commendations. He reached England in 
September, end on learning that he had been 
incidentally condemned by the naval court, 
he obtained from the Duke of York permis- 
sion to be tried in person by court-martial. 
But the consequent anxiety ruined bis health, 
and he died in London on 5 Jan. 1816, a 
week before the day fixed for the meeting of 
the court. He was buried at East Barnet, 
Hertfordshire. 

His brother, Colonel Prevost, still de- 
manded an inquiry, but the judge-advocate 
decided that it could not be held. Lady 
Prevost made similar efforts, without result ; 
but at her request tha prince regent publicly 
expressed his sense of Prevoat's services, and 
granted the family additional armorial bear- 


»vost seems to have been cautious to a 
fault wanting in decision, always anticipat- 
ing die worst: but he was straightforward, 
‘amiable, well-intentioned, and honest.’ 
There seems to be little room forquestioning 
Prevoat’s success in civil affairs, and be was 
an efficient soldier while he filled subordinate 
rank. 

He married, 19 May 1789, Catherine 
Anne,danghterofMajor-generalJolinPhipps, 
B.E, and had a son, George (1804-1893) 
voi. rn_ 


[q. V.], and two daughters, who died unmar- 
ried, 

[Army Lists; Ann. Register, 1816; Southey's 
Chronicles of the West Indies; Christie’s Ad- 
ministration of Lower Canada by Sir George 
Prevost, Quebec, 1818, see esp. the Postscript; 
Roger's Histoiy of Canada, vol. i. Quebec, 1856 ; 
Withrow's History of Canada; James'sNavaland 
Military Occurrences of the War of 1812-14 ; 
Letter of Yeritas, Montreal, 1816 ; Canadian In- 
spector, No. 1 ; Gent. Mag. 1816 1 . 183, 1817 i. 
83 ; Some Account of the Public Life of the 
late Sir Georgo Prevost, &c„ from the Quarterly 
Review of 1822.] 0. A. H, 

PREVOST, Sib GEORGE (1804-1893), 
baronet, rractarian, only son of SirGeorge Pre- 
vost (1767-1816) [q. v"], by Catherine Anne, 
daughter of Major-general John Phipps, was 
born at Roseau in the island of Dominica on 
20 Aug. 1804. Hesucceededtothe baronetcy 
on5 Jan, 1816; matriculated at Oxford, from 
Oriel College, on 23 Jan. 1821 ; graduated 
B.A., taking a second class in liter# huma- 
mores, and a first class in the mathematical 
school in 1825 ; proceeded M.A- in 1827 ; 
was ordained deacon in 1828, and priest in 
1829. Prevost was a pupil and disciple of 
John Keble, whom he frequently visited at 
Southrop ; there he met Isaac 'Williams 
[q. v.], whose sister Jane he married on 
18 March 1828. Through life he maintained 
the cordiality of his relations with Ms old 
college friend, Samuel Wilberforce [q. v.], 
successively Wallop of Oxford and Winches- 
ter. He was curate to Thomas Keble [q, v.] 
at Bialey, Gloucestershire, from 1828 to 1834, 
when he was instituted on 26 Sept, to the 
perpetual curacy of Stinchcombs in the same 
county. He was rural dean of Dursleyfrom 
1862 to 1886, proctor of the diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol from 1868 to 1805, 
archdeacon of Gloucester from 1865 to 1881, 
and honorary canon of Gloucester from 1869 
until his death at Stinchcombs on 18 March 
1893. He was buried in Stinchcombs church- 
yard on 28 March. 

By his wife, who died on 17 Jan. 1868, 
PrevoBt had issue two sons : George Phipps 
(1830-1886), who held a colonel's commis- 
sion in the army ; and Charles, the third 
baronet (d, 1002). 

Prevost, who was retiring by nature and 
profoundly pious, was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Oxford tractorian movement 
from its inception, and he remained faithful 
till death to the via media. He contributed 
to 1 Tracts for the Times/ and translated the 
‘Homilies of St. John Chrysostom on the 
Gospel of St. Matthew’ for Dr, Pussy’s ‘Li- 
brary of the Fathers,’ Oxford, 1843, 8 vols. 
8 vo (American reprint, ed. Schaff, 1888, Svo). 
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' He edited the * Autobiography of Isaac Wil- and archdeacon of Kildare, and on 31 March 
liams,’ London, 1892, 8vo, and printed his 1721 dean of Ferns and Leighlin. In 17^.j 
archidiaconal charges and some sermons, he also received the benefice of Louth m 
[Foster's Baronet tge, Alumni Oxon., and Index Armagh. On 1 May h® ^as appointed 
Eeclesiastieus; Burko'aPeerageandB.ironetage; totuesee 01 Cdonfert. d rice s promotion wa-. 
Times 20 March 1803; Guardian, 22 March ‘most highly provoking to the Irish chan- 
1803; Reginald. Wilberforce's Life of Samuel cellor [Lord Middleton ) ; ‘aud the first news 
Wilberforee, ed. Ashwell ; J. H. Newman's Let- of it made him swear ’ (Bishop Downes to 
ters during Life in the English Church, ed. Bishop Nicholson, 24 March 172 4, ap. Misti. 
Anne Mozley; Charles Wordsworth’s Annals of From Clonfert Price was translated on 
tny Life, 1847-56, p, 67 ; Liddou’s Life of Pusey, og Hay 1730 to the see of Ferns and Leighlin 
Hi. 37, 280.] J. M. R. and on 2 Feb. 1734 to that of Meath. p 0 r 

PREVOST, LOUIS AUGUSTIN (1796- the last piece of promotion Price was recom- 
1868), linguist, was born at Troyes in Cham- mended on the .ground of liis ‘firm attach- 
pagne on 6 June 1796, and educated at a menl to his majesty, his ‘great service in 
college in Versailles. Coming to England the House of Lords, an d hi s devotion to 
in 1823, he was at first tutor in the family 1 the English interest. While bishop of 
of "William Young Ottley [q. v.], afterwards Meath he began to build an episcopal resi- 
keeper of the prints in the British Museum, dence at Ardbraccan, hut he left the diocese 
For some year*, 1623-43, he was a teacher of before it was completed, and the design was 
languages in London, and numbered Charles abandoned. In May 1744 he succeeded 
Dickens among liis pupils. His leisure was Bolton as archbishop. of Cashel. Three years 
spent in the reading-room of the British later lie was made vice-chancellor of Dublin 
Museum in studying languages. Hegradually University. At Cashel he dismantled the 
acquired most of the languages of Europe, °ld cathedral, which was built on a steep 
many of Asia, including Chinese, and even rock, and was rapidly falling into decay, and 
some of Polynesia. He was, finally, ac- used ashis cathedral St.John’sparishchurch; 
quainted more or leas perfectly with up- these proceedings were authorised by an act 
wards of forty languages. Like Mezzofanti, 1 of council (10 J nly 1749). The old cathe- 
who was credited with knowing sixty, he drill having been declared incapable of re- 
was chiefly interested in their structures. ; storation, a new edifice was eventually com- 
From 1843 to 1853 he was engaged by the pleted upon the site of St. John’s in 1783. 
trustees of the British Museum in cataloguing Price died in 1762, and was buried in St, 
the Chinese hooks. He died at Great Russell John’s churchyard, Cashel. 


Street, Bloomsbury, London, on 26 April 
1838, and was buried in Highgate cemetery 
on 80 April. In 1826 ha married an English 
wife, ana on 25 Oct. 1864 he lost his only son, 
fighting under the assumed name of Mel- 
rose, in the charge of the light brigade at 
Balaklava. 

[Cow-tans Memories of the British Museum, 
1872, pp. 358-62; Gent. Mag. 1853, pt. ii, 
p. 87.] G. C. B. 

PRICE. [See also Petoe, Pets, and 
Petse-J 

PRICE, ARTHUR (d. 1762), archbishop 
of Cashel, was son of Samuel Price, who was 
vicar of Straffan in the diocese of Dublin, 
became prebendary of Kildare in 1672 (Coi- 
toh, Fasti, ii. 263), and was created B.A. of 
Dublin speciali gvatid in 1892. Arthur 
Price was elected scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1698, and graduated B.A. in 1700, 
and D.D. on 16 April 1724. Taking holy 
orders, he was successively curate of St. 
Werburgh's Church, Dublin, and vicar of 
Cellbridge, Feighcullen, and Ballybraine. 
On 4 April 1705 he was named prebendary 
of Donadea, Kildare, on 19 June 1715 canon 


[Ware's Works concerning Ireland, ed. Harris, 
i. 164, 452, 645; Cat. Dublin Graduates ; Lewis’s 
Typograph. Diet, of Ireland; Cotton’s Fasti 
Bodes. Hibemime, i. 96, 170 n,, ii. 247, 252, 
263, 351, iii. 107, iv. 169 ; Hunt's Hist, of the 
Irish Church, ii. 397, 399, 504, 529, 580, 584.] 

G. Lb G. K. 

PRICE, BONAMY (1807-1888), eco- 
nomist, eldest son of Frederick Price of St. 
Peter's Port, Guernsey, was horn there in 
May 1807. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent as a private pupil to the Rev. Charles 
Bradley [q. v.] of High "Wycombe, Bucking- 
hamshire, where Smith O'Brien was one of 
his fellow-pupils. He matriculated, at Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, on 14 June 1825, 
graduated B.A., with a double first in clas- 
sics and mathematics, in 1829, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1832. "While he was an under- 
graduate at Oxford he was an occasional 
pupil of Dr. Arnold at Laleham, and formed 
a friendship with F. AY. Newman, his 
brother, Jonh Henry [q. y.j (afterwards Car- 
dinal) Newman, and other leaders of the 
tractaxian movement. In 1830 Arnold, then 
headmaster of Rugby, offered him the mathe- 
matical mastership at that school. In 1832 
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p r ire was appointed to aolas-ieal mastership, 
anil given charge of n divibion of the fifth 
form. Sht years later he succeeded Prince 
Lee 'afterwards bishop of Manchester, in 
charge of the form known as ‘ The Twenty.’ 
He retained this post under Tait, Arnold’s 
cucce«or, but resigned in 1850, shortly after 
T al t's appointment to the deanery of Carlisle, 

From 1850 to 1808 Price resided in London, 
devoting himself to business affairs. He 
suffered for some months from a cerebral 
affection, but completely recovered. He 
served on the royal commissions on Scottish 
fisheries and the queen’s colleges in Ireland. 
When the Drummond professorship of poli- 
tical economy at Oxford, to which elections 
are made for a term of five years, became 
\acant in 1868, Price was elected by con- 
vocation by a large majority over the former 
holder of the office, J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
who offered himself for re-election. Rogers 
had offended the conservative majority of 
convocation. Price held the professorship 
till his death, being thrice re-elected. He 
zealously devoted himself to his professorial 
duties. Master of a olear and incisive style, 
he lectured with comparative success. Coura- 
geous in the expression of his views, fond 
of controversy, though kindly in his treat- 
ment of opponents, he exercised a stimulating 
influence on his pupils. Prince Leopold, 
while resident in Oxford, frequently attended 
his lectures, and became much attached to 
him. Price also lectured in different parts 
of the country in connection with the move- 
ment for the higher education of woman. 
He served on the Duke of Richmond's com- 
mission on agriculture, and on Lord Iddes- 
leigh’s commission on the depression of trade. 
At Cheltenham in 1878, and at Nottingham 
ia 1889, he was president of the economical 
section of the social science congress. In 
1883 he was elected honorary fellow of 
Worcester College. He died at his house in 
London on 8 Jon. 1888. He married, in 1804, 
the daughter of the Rev. Joseph Rose, vicar 
of fiotlSey, and granddaughter of ThornaH 
Babington of Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, 
by whom he had five daughters. 

Price possessed in a high degree the qua- 
lities of a successful schoolmaster. His power 
as an economist lay in exposition and criti- 
cism, not in original work. He made no 
important contribution to economic science. 
In his speech on the Land Law (Ireland) Bill 
on 7 April 1881, Mr. Gladstone referred to 
him, in connection with the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s commission, as 1 the only man — to his 
credit be it spoken — who has had the re- 
solution to apply, in all their unmitigated 
authority, the principles of abstract political 


economy to the peoplo and circumstances of 
Ireland, exactly as if he liufl been proposing 
to legislate for thd inhabitants of Saturn or 
Jupiter.’ 

_ Besides various pamphlets, Price pub- 
lished: 1, ‘Preface to Arnold’s History of 
the Later Roman Commonwealth,’ 1845, 
Svo. 2. ‘ Suggestions for the Extension of 
Professorial Teaching in the University of 
Oxford’ [London, Rugby printed], 1850, 8vo. 
8. ‘The Principles of Currency. Six Lec- 
tures delivered at Oxford . , . with a letter 
from M. Chevalier on the History of the 
Treaty of Commerce with France,’ London, 
printed at Oxford, 1809, 8vo. 4. ‘ Currency 
and Banking,’ London, 1876, 8vo. 5. * Chap- 
ters on Practical Political Economy,’ &c., 
London, 1878, Svo ; 2nd edit. 1882, Svo. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. (1715-1888) iii. 1148; 
Athenaeum, 14 Jan. 1888, p. 50; Times, 9 Jan. 
1888.] W. A. S. H. 

PRICE, Sib CHARLES (1708-1772), 
speaker of the House of Assembly of Jamaica, 
sometimes called the ‘ Jamaica patriot,’ was 
born on 20 Aug. 1708, probably in the parish 
of St. Catherine, Jamaica. His father woe 
Colonel Charles Price ; his mother Sarah was 
daughter of Philip Edmunds; his grand- 
father had settled in Jamaica immediately 
after its conquest by England in 1668. He 
was sent to England, resided for a time at 
Trinity College, Oxford, whence he matricu- 
lated in October 1724, made the ‘ grand tour/ 
and returned to Jamaica in January 1780. 
On 23 May 1730 his father died, and he suc- 
ceeded to the estates. At the same time he 
became an officer of the militia. 

On 13 March 1732 Price was elected to 
the Jamaica assembly; on 17 April 1746 he 
was voted to the chair during the illness of 
the speaker, and a year later became speaker. 
During his long term of office many colli- 
sions occurred between the assembly and the 
executive [sea Knowldb, Sib Chaei.es ; 
Moose, Sib Heket], By his attitude 
throughout, Price excited the admiration of 
his countrymen. Three times the house 
solemnly thanked him for his services— first, 
on 8 Aug. 1748, then on 19 Dec. 1760, and 
again when, owing to ill-health, he retired on 
11 Oct. 1763 ; on each occasion it voted him 
a piece of plate. Price also at different times 
acted as a judge of the supreme court, and 
os the custos of St. Catherine, and became 
major-general of all the island militia forces. 
On his beautiful estates, Decoy Penn, Rose 
Hall (which was the finest of the old Jamaica 
houses), and Worthy Park, ho spent most of 
his later years ; many plants and animals of 
other countries were naturalised in the 
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grounds. The Charley Price rat take-, its 
name from him (Gosse, Naturalist in 
Jamaica). 

On 7 Oct. 1768 Price was -made a baronet 
of Rose Hall, Jamaica. On 26 July 1772 he 
died, and was buried at the Decoy, where a 
verse epitaph records his patriotism. He 
married Mary Sharpe. Theirson,SisCHAELES 
PBiCE(1782-1738),matriculatedfroin Trinity 
College, Oxford, May 1762, and subsequently 
took part in public life in Jamaica, becoming 
an officer of militia, and ultimately major- 
general. He first sat in the assembly in 
1768, and on the resignation of his father, 
being at the time his colleague in the repre- 
sentation of St. Mary’s, he was selected as 
speaker of the assembly (11 Oct. 1768) ; in 
the next assembly he was member for St. 
Catherine’s, and was again chosen speaker on 
3 March 1705 ; and on 13 Aug. 1766, after a 
new election. On this occasion a crisis was 
brought about by his refusal to apply to Go- 
vernor William Henry Lyttelton [q. v.l for 
the usual privileges, and within three days 
the assembly was dissolved; he was chosen 
speaker once again on 23 Oct. 1770, and held 
the post till 81 Oct. 1776, when he was re- 
lieved of it at his own request, and left 
Jamaica for England for four years. He re- 
turned to Jamaicain 1779, and died at Spanish 
Town 18 Oct. 1788. Price married Elizabeth 
Hannah (d. 1771), daughter of John Guy, 
of Berkshire House, chief justice of Jamaica, 
and widow of John Woodcock, but left no 
issue. 

[Inscription on tomb; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1888; Long’s History of Jamaica, 1774, 
ii 78; Notes from the local records by Hr. 
Cnndall ; Burke's Extinct Baronetage.] 

0. A. H. 

PRICE, DANIEL (1681-1631), divine, 
son of Thomas Price, vicar of St. Chad’s, 
Shrewsbury, was bom there in 1581 (Owen 
and Beabewat, Shrewsbury, ii. 812), Be- 
coming commoner of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
he matriculated 14 Oct. 1697. Before taking 
his degreehemoved to Exeter College, ‘ where, 
by the benefit of a diligent tutor, he became a 
smart disputant.’ He graduated B.A. 10 July 
1801, and M. A. 22 May 1604. He then took 
orders, and became ‘ a frequent and remark- 
able preacher, especially against papacy.’ He 
was made chaplain to Prince Henry in 1608, 
joined the Middle Temple in 1609, was ad- 
mitted B.D. 6 May 1611, and D.D. 21 June 
1613. He subsequently became chaplain to 
Prince Charles and James I, and preached 
repeatedly at court. In 1013 he published, on 
Prince Henry's death, five sermons, four of 
which were also issued in a collective edition, 

1 Spirituall Odours ’ (Oxford, 1618, 4to). In 


1614 he published a sermon on the ‘■econd 
anniversary of the Prince’s death. 

Price was rector of Wiston, Sussex, from 
1607 to 1613, and from February 1610 vicar 
of Old Windsor. In 1612 he became rector 
of Lanteglos, Cornwall, in 1620 rector of 
Worthen in Shropshire, in 1624 canon-resi- 
dentiary of Hereford, and justice of thepenca 
for Shropshire, Montgomery, and Cornwall 
He died at Worthen on 23 Sept. 1631, and 
was buried in the chancel of the church 
there. Over his grave was a brass plate 
(afterwards fixed in the wall), engraved 
with a Latin and English epitaph. A story 
was circulated in 1633 that he died a Roman 
catholic (cf. Puritanismethe Mother, byC. B. 
1633, pp. 117-20 ; Cal. State Papers, 1631, p* 
205). The story is due to a confusion of 
Daniel with Theodore Price [q. v.] 

Price’s separately published sermons num- 
bered, between 1608 and 1626, at least thir- 
teen ; all hut the last two appeared at Ox- 
ford. He also wrote ‘ The Defence of Truth 
against a Book,’ by Humphrey Leech [q. v.l 
‘ falsely called the Triumph, of Truth,’ Ox- 
ford, 1610; dedicated to Prince Henry, fl 6 
contributed verses to ‘ Threni Oxon.,’ 1613, 
and a commendatory poem before Parkers 
‘Nightingale,’ 1632 (Addit. MS. 24492, f. 
837). 

A younger brother, Sampson Pkioe (1685- 
1680), divine, horn in 1686, became a bateler 
of Exeter College, Oxford, in 1601, and ma- 
triculated 30 April 1602, but graduated from 
Hart Hall B.A. in 1605, and M.A. in 1608. 
He proceeded from Exeter College B.D. 
13 July lG15j and D.D. 30 June 1617, when 
he was also licensed to preach. He became 
a noted preacher in Oxford and its neigh- 
bourhood ; and his sustained attacks on the 
papists gained him the sobriquet of ‘the 
mawle of heretics ’ (Lewis Owen, Punning 
Register, p. 99). He was lecturer at St. 
Martin Carfax, Oxford, and at St. Olave’s, 
London; chaplain-in-ordinary to James I 
and Charles I ; rector of AH Hallows the 
Great from 28 July 1617, and vicar of Christ 
Church, London, from 9 Oct. 1617, holding 
both till his death (Newcottbt, JS evert, i. 
240, 320) ; and vicar of St. Chad’s, Sbrews- 
bury, in succession to his father, from 1620 to 
1628. In Julyl621he was sent to the Fleet 
for some remark in a sermon preached before 
James I at Oatlonds (State Papers, Dom. 
James I, exxii. 23; wrongly referred to as 
Dr. Theodore Price). In 1626 he was entered 
of Gray's Inn, and on 14 July of the same 
year was collated to the prebend of Church 
Withington at Hereford (Lb Nevb, i. BOS : 
Wielis, Survey of Cathedrals, 1 Hereford, 
p. 663). He died late in 1630, and was 
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buried under tlie communion-table in Christ's 
Church, Newgate Street, He published be- 
tween 1613 and 1628 seven separate sermons, 
the last being entitled ‘ London’s Remem- 
brancer for the Staying of the Contagious 
Sickness,’ London, 1626 ; dedicated to Lord- 
keeper Coventry. 

[Cole MSS. vol, vi. i Huzlitt’s Handbooks , 
Wood’s Athense Oxon. and Fasti, ed, Bliss; 
Clark’s Oxford Reg.; La Neve’s Fasti; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. ; Middlesex County Records, iil. 
170; Lansd. MS. 984, ff. 91, 112; information 
kindly sent by the bishop suffragan of Shrews- 
bury and vicar of St. Chad’s. For Sampson, see 
alsi Wood’s Athens Oxon. ii. 489, Fasti, i. 305, 
Sc.; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. , Boase’s Exeter Coll. Reg, 
o. 210 : Foster’s Reg. of Gray's Inn.] 

V / V. A. S. 

PRICE, DAVID (1762-1835), orientalist, 
was born in 1762 in Brecknockshire, where 
his hither soon after his birth became rector of 
Llanbadamvawr, near Aberystwith. He was 
educated at Brecknock College school until 
October 1779, when he was awarded a 
‘Ruatat’ scholarship (Memoirs . . . of a Field 
Officer, p. 4), and matriculated 6 Nov, 1779 as 
a sizar of Jesus College, Cambridge {Cam- 
bridge TJniu. Register). Disliking university 
studies, he resided only till June 1780 {Me- 
moirs, C), when he went, nearly penniless, 
to London. On his way to volunteer for a 
regiment serving in America, he walked into 
a recruiting party of the East India Com- 
pany, and was duly enrolled in its service. 
He sailed for India in the Essex on 16 March 
1781, and, after some service on the Coro- 
mandel coast, under Sir Hector Munro [q. v.], 
arrived at Bombay in April 1782 j he was 
soon appointed to the second battalion of 
Bombay sepoys, which, under Captain Daniel 
Carpenter, did good service against Tipu 
Sultan unto the peace of 1783. In the next 
war withTipu, Price was in Little’s battalion 
at the siege of Darwar, where he was severely 
wounded on 7 Feb. 1791, and lost a leg. He 
was next attached to the guard of Sir Charles 
Malet, political minister at Poona, whence he 
was transferred by the governor of Bombay, 
Jonathan Duncan the elder [q. v.], to a staff 
appointment at Surat. In 1795, being then 
brevet captain, he was nominated judge- 
advocate to the Bombay army, in which 
capacity he was present and officiated as prize 
agentat thesiege andcapture of Seringapatam 
by General James Stuart, to whom he also 
acted as Persian translator ; he had in the 
meantime been military secretary and inter- 
preter to Dow in Malabar (1797-8), where he 
had twice narrowly escaped being cut off. 
After the action at Seringapatam he returned 
to Bombay, and resumed the Persian studies 


and collecting of manuscripts which he had 
begun at Surat some years before. He got his 
majority in June 1804, and in February 1806, 
after twenty-four years’ service, returned 
home, retiring finally from the Company’s 
service on his marriage in October 1807. 

Thenceforward he lived in retirement at 
Wootton, Brecknockshire, and devoted him- 
self to oriental studies, writing long, leisurely 
works on Arabian, Persian, and Indian his- 
tory, and printing them at the local press at 
Brecon. Of these the best known and tbe 
most important is the 1 Chronological Retro- 
spect ... of Mahommedan History,’ which 
was published in three volumes (the third in 
two parts) 4to, in 1811, 1812, and 1821. This 
is a history of the Mohammedan power from 
its foundation by Mohammed down to the 
time of the Emperor Akbar. The earlier 
volumes are based chiefly upon the chronicles 
of Mirkhond and Khandamir, and are na- 
turally most detailed and accurate in respect 
to the history of the Persian dynasties; but 
in the laBt volume Abu-1-Fazl is largely used. 
The whole work is written in the over-ornate, 
tedious style of a scholar who has accustomed 
himself to Persian tropes and circumlocu- 
tions ; but it is the work of a genuine student, 
who is conscientiously anxious to do full 
justice to his authorities. Without pretend- 
ing to any striking grasp or generalisation, it 
is aueefuland painstaking performance, which 
has served two generations of students, and 
is still for some branches of eastern history 
almost the only English work of reference. 
Price's other works were his ‘Essay towards 
the History of Arabia antecedent to the birth 
of Mahommed, arranged from the Tarikh 
Tebry’ [Persian text of Et-Tabari], 1824, 
4to ; tbe translation of the well-known ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Emperor J ahangueir,’ published 
by the Oriental Translation Funcl in 1829, 
4to ; 1 Account of the Siege and Reduction 
of Ohaitur . . . from the Akbar-Nuinah,’ 1831 ; 
and ‘ The Last Days of Krishna,’ 1881. He 
also wrote ‘Autobiographical Memoirs of 
the early life and service of a Field O-fficer 
on the retired list of the Indian army,’ 
which was published after his death (Lon- 
don, 1839). His learned labours won him in 
1830 the gold medal of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Committee. He was a mbmber of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, to the ‘Journal’ of 
which he contributed 1 An Extract from the 
Mualijat-i-Dara Shekdhi,’ and to which he 
bequeathed over seventy oriental (chiefly Per- 
sian) manuscripts, some of the highest value. 
He died at his residence, Wootton, 16 Dec, 
1835, His monument in Brecon church styles 
him ‘F.R.L.S.,’ anti states that he was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant, 
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[Memoirs . . . of a Field Officer, 1844, 
posthumous and anonymous, gives autobiography 
up to return from India in 1805, to which a brief 
memoir is appended irom the Annual Biography 
and Obituary for 1837 ; Gent. Mag. 1836, i. 
204-5; Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1836, xii, lx ; Ann. Reg. 1836, Ixxvivi. 
183 ; Morley’s Cat. of Hist. MSS. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1854 ; information from J. IV. 
Clark, esq., registrary of the University of Cam- 
bridge.] S, L.-P. 

PRICE, DAVID (1790-1854), rear- 
admiral, bom in 1790, entered tlie navy in 
January 1801 on board the Ardent, with 
Captain Thomas Bertie [q. v.], and in her was 
present in the battle of Copenhagen on 
•J April. He was afterwards in the Blenheim, 
which, on the renewal of the war in 1803, 
wentouttotheWestlndies. Inl805 he was 
in the Centaur with Sir Samuel Hood [q.v.j, 
and again in 1800, being present in the action 
off Rochefort ou25Sept.,nnd at the capture of 
the Sewolod on 26 Aug. 1808. In April 1809 
he was appointed acting-lieutenant of the 
Ardent, and during the following summer 
was twice captured by the Danes: once 
while away in command of a watering party, 
and again in a prize which was wrecked; 
each time, however, he was released after a 
short detention. The confirmation of bis 
rank as lieutenant was dated 28 Sept. 1809. 
He continued in the Ardent till February 
1811, when he was appointed to the Hawk 
brig, with Captain Henry Bourchier, em- 
ployed on the north coast of France. On 
19 Aug. the Hawk drove four armed vessels 
and a convoy of fifteen merchantmen on 
shore near Barfleur. Price, in command of 
the boats, was sent in to finish the work, 
and succeeded in bringing out an armed brig 
and three store ships j the others were lying 
over on their sides, completely bilged (James, 
Kami Histoii/, y. 216). Two months later, 
on 21 Oct., Price was severely wounded in 
an unsuccessful attempt to cut two brigs out 
of Barfleur harbour. It was nearly a year 
before he was able to serve again ; and in 
September 1812 be was appointed to the 
Mulgrave of 74 guns off Cherbourg. In 
January 1813 he joined his old captain, 
Bourchier, in the San Josef, carrying the 
flagof Sir Richard King (1774^-1834) [q.v.] 
offToulon. On 6‘ Dec. he was promoted to 
command theVolcano bomb, which, in the 
summer of 1814, he took out to the coast of 
North America, and in the same year he en- 
gaged in the operations against Baltimore, in 
the Potomac, and at New Orleans. At the 
last place, on 24 Dee., lie was severely 
wounded in the thigh. 'I trust,’ wrote 
Rear-admiral (afterwards Sir) Pulteney Mal- 


colm [q. v.], ‘his wound is not dangerous 
as he is a gallant young man and on excellent 
officer.’ On his return to England Price was 
advanced to post rank on 13 June 1815. 
From 1834 to 1838 he commanded the Port- 
land in the Mediterranean, during whidi 
time his services to the Greek government 
obtained for him the order of the Redeemer 
of Greece, as well as complimentary letters 
from Sir Edmund (afterwards Lord) Lyons 
[q.v.] 

For the next six years he lived in Breck- 
nockshire, for which county he was a J.P. 
In 1846 he was made superintendent of 
Skeerness dockyard, where he continued 
until promoted to he rear-admiral on 6 Nov. 
1850. In August 1853 he was appointed 
commander-in-chief in the Pacific, and ar- 
rived on the station shortly before the de- 
claration of war with Russia.. In July 1854 
the two squadrons, English and French, bad 
met at Honolulu, and on the 25th sailed to 
search for two Russian frigates which were 
reported to be at sea. On 29 Aug. they 
arrived off Petropaulovski in Kamchatka, 
where the two frigates were lying dismantled. 
An examination of the place showed that it 
was well fortified against a casual attack, but 
it was determined to attempt it next day, 
30 Aug. On the forenoon of that day, as the 
ships were preparing to move in, Price shot 
himself with a pistol, and died a few hours 
after. Sir Frederick Nicolson succeeded to 
the command, but the attack was postponed 
till 4 Sept., when it met with a decisive re- 
pulse. On 1 Sept. Price was buried on shore, 
on the opposite side of the bay, beneath a tree, 
on which the letters * D. P.’ were rudely cut 
with a knife. Price’s suicide was generally 
assigned to his dread of the responsibilities of 
his position. This seems impossible, for he 
was a hale, cheerful man of sixty-four, to 
whom the sight of an enemy was no new 
thing. In July 1844 Price married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Taylor and niece of Admiral 
William Taylor. 

[O'Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Navy Lists; 
Annual Register, 1854, pt. i. p. 403, pt. ii.pp. 
109, 540.] J. K. L. 

PRICE, EDMUND (1541 P-1624), trans- 
lator of Psalms into Welsh. [See Pets.] 

PRICE, ELLEN (1814-1887), novelist. 
[See Wood.] 

PRICE, ELLIS (1605 P-1599), Welsh 
administrator, was second son of Robert 
ap Rhys ap Maredudd of Foelas and Plus 
Iolyn, Denbighshire, and Marred (Margaret), 
daughter of Rhys Llvwd of Hydros. His 
sister married William Salesbury [q. v.] His 
father was chaplain and erossbearertoW olsey, 
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, t f oun! i favour with Cromwell, and re- interefati*. In 1560 he obtained from the 
’ ued when the estates of Strata Marcella crown the manor of Tir Ifan, a portion of 
, l e> Ystrnd Marchal m Montgomeryshire) the lands of the knights hospitallers at Dol- 
Vu-e divided, Cwm Tir Mynach, near Bala, gynwal or Yebytty Ifan (Archaokgia Cam- 
nkere his son Cadwaladr founded the family orensis, 3rd ser. vi, 108), He still held the 
of Prices of Rhiwlas. Ellis, bom about 1506, rectories of Llandrillo and Llanuwobllyn, 
euttred St. Nicholas's Hostel, Cambridge, and in addition bad by 1561 obtained the 
naduating LL.B. in 1633, and D.C.L. in chancellorship of Bangor and the rectory of 
1531. .From the red gown of the latter Llaniestyn in that diocese. In 1564, when 
ilf-cica he was popularly known as ‘ Y Doctor Elizabeth gave the lordship of Denbigh to 
Coch’ (The Red Doctor) (cf. Ciitra, Anti- the earl of Leicester, he was one of the four 
mities of Cambridge). In 1535 he was ap- chief tenants of the lordship who acted for 
pointed one of the visitors of monasteries the whole body in negotiations with the new 
in Wales, but in November Cromwell or- lord _ (Pecords cf Denbigh, 1860, p, 110), 
dered him to cease visiting, apparently on Tradition asserts that he afterwards became 
account of his youth and ‘progeny’ (see Leicester’s willing tool in the favourite's 
price's letter in Letters and Papers of oppressive dealings with the tenantry, and 
3tnry VIM, vol. ix. No. 843). In 1638 Pennant quotes a story that in addressing 
Cromwell made him commissary-general of Leicester he was accustomed profanely to 
tht, diocese of St. Asaph (cf. Letters relating say, * O Lord, in Time do I put my trust 1’ 
to the Suppression of the Monasteries, Cam- (Tours, edit 1810, iii. 140). 
den Society, 1843, 190-1 j Ellis, Original Price died in July 1599. Hb married 
Letters), and he received in the same year Ellyw, daughter of Owen Pool of Llon- 
the sinecure rectory of Llangwm (from which decwyn, Merionethshire (who was in orders), 
be was soon ejected), that of Llandrillo by whom he had two sons, Thomas (fl. 
yn Bhos, and the rectory of Llannwchllyn 1686-1632) [q. v.] and Prichard, and four 
(Stripe, Cramner, edit. 1840, pp. 222, daughters. Pennant speaks of a portrait 
274). of Dr. Ellis Price at Bodysgnllen, near Llan 

Under Mary and Elizabathj Price de- Dudno, bearing date 1605, It is probably a 
voted himself in the main to civil admini- copy. 

stration. He was three times member of par- [Cooper's Athene Cantahr. i. 397, 567 ; Dwnn’s 

lament for Merionethshire, in 1565, 1568, Heraldic Visitations, ii. 162, 343, 344 ; Wil- 
snd 1563 ; seven times sheriff of the county, liaras’e Pari. Hist of 'Wales (1896) ; Archmo- 
in 1652, 1660, 1564, 1668, 1574, 1679, and login Cambrensis, 8rd ser. ii. 179, vi. 108, 
1585; twice sheriff of Anglesey, in 1678 and H9. 1th ser. r. 163; letters and Papers of 
1586, and once of Carnarvonshire, in 1659 Henry VHI, vols, u and xiii.j Parker Corresp. 
(Bbeese, Sulendan of Gwynedd, pp. 37, 61, PP' 2 ®7> 2 ®1 ’ authorities cited.] J. E. 1, 

71-2,116). He was also sheriff of Denbigh- PRICE, FRANCIS (d. 1763), architect, 

shue in 1550, 1567, 1669, and 1573 (Archmo- published in 1788 ‘ The British Carpenter, 
hgia Cambrensis, 3rd ser. vol. xv.), and or a Treatise on Carpentry,’ 4to, dedicated to 
custos rotulorum of Merionethshire for the Algernon Seymour, earl of Hertford, and 
greater part of Elizabeth’s reign (Kalendars afterwards seventh duke of Somerset ; a 
of Gwynedd, p, 28). Early in the reign he second edition was published in 1736 with 
was appointed a member of the council of a supplement containing ‘ Palladio's Orders 
Wales and the marches, and in February of Architecture . . . described . . . by Fran- 
1566-6 he was suggested for the bishopric cis Price,’ ‘The British Carpenter’ was 
of Bangor, but Archbishop Parker objected long the best textbook on the subject ; sub- 
ou tke ground of Price ‘ neither being priest sequent editions appeared in 1763, 1769, and 
nor having any priestly disposition.' In the 1765, the best being the fourth or 1769 
royal commission authorising the prodama- edition, which contains sixty-two plates ; in 
turn of Caerwys Eisteddfod, and dated 1859 there was published in "Weale's edu- 
23 Oct, 1587, Price’s name stands first in the cational series ‘ A Rudimentary Treatise on 
list of esquires to whom the document is the Principles of Construction in the Car- 
addressed, following imme diately those of gent ry ana Joinery of Roofs deduced from 
the two knights (PmnrArti, Tours, ii. 89). the Works of Robison, Price, and Tred- 
He was ordered on 2 March 1678 to exa- gold.’ In 1734 Price was appointed surveyor 
mine, with Bishop Robinson, ‘certain per- to Salisbury Cathedral, and clerk of the works 
«nns who had been dealers with Hugh Owen, to the dean and chapter, and from that date 
a rebel’ ( Calendar of State Papers, Dom. till his death lie was engaged in superin- 
1547-80, p, 580), tending important repairs in the structure of 

Meanwhile he did not neglect his own the cathedral. He died on 19 March 1753 ; 
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and in the same year appeared his ‘ Series of 
.... Observations .... on Salisbury Cathe- 
dral,’ 4to ; another edition, in 1787. It also 
contains a description of Old Sarum, and is 
the result of a surrey made hy direction of 
Thomas Sherlock [q. r.j (successively bishop 
of Salisbury and London), to whom it is de- 
dicated. ihis work forms the basis of many 
subsequent descriptions of the architecture 
of the cathedral ; it is embodied almost en- 
tire in ‘ A Description of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral,’ 1774, and is largely quoted in Dods- 
worth’s 1 Salisbury Catheiiral,’ 1796. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Dodsworth's 
Salisbury Cathedral, pp. 16-17, 29, 80, &c._; 
Gent Mas. 1753, p. 148; Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture; Builder, 1873, p. 763.] A. F. P. 

PRICE, HUGH (1405 P-1574), founder 
of J esus College, Oxford, was the son of Rees 
np Rees, a butcher, who ‘ acquired such a 
fortune as to enable him to give his children 
a liberal education, and to leave to his eldest 
son a considerable landed estate.' Hugh was 
bom at Brecon about 1405, and educated at 
Oxford, where hejjraduated B.O.L. on 4 July 
1612, B. Canon L. on 23 Feb. 1623-4, and 
D. Canon L. on 2 July 1526, On 26 April 
1632 be was one of those who tried James 
Bainham [q. v.] for heresy in the Tower of 
London, and he may be the Hugh Price alias 
Whiteford who was presented by the king to 
the living of Whitford, Flintshire, on 22 Jan. 
1535-6. On the re-foundation of the see of 
Bochester in 1541 he was appointed to the 
first prebend, which he held till his death in 
August 1674. From 1571 to 1674 he was 
treasurer of St. David’s. He was buried 
in the priory church at Brecon in August 
16 74. 

On Price’s petition, and hy letters patent 
dated 27 June 1671, Elizabeth established 
Jesus College, Oxford, and conferred on it all 
the lands, buildings, and personalty of White 
Hall. Price himself gave 60f. as a yearly 
endowment. It was the first distinctly pro- 
testantcollegefounded at Oxford. The build- 
ings were commenced about 1572, but only 
two stories on the east and south sides of 
the outer quadrangle were completed until 
1618. A portrait of Pries attributed to Hol- 
bein belongs to the college. It was engraved 
hy George Vertue in 1739, and appears in 
Jones’s ‘History of Brecknockshire.’ The 
arms adopted by the college are not those of 
Price (c£ English Hist, Eev. 1895 passim). 

[Letters and Papers Henry VIU, v. App. No. 
29, (3), x. No. 226 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 318, ii. 
5S2 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Wood’s Fasti, i. 
70; Jones’s Hi«t. of Brecknockshire i. 123-5 ; 
Granger's Biogr. Hist. i. 214; Elizabethan Ox- 
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ford (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), pp. 15, 241 ; The Collegia 
of Oxford, ed. Clark, pp. 36fi-6 ; Williams’s 
Eminent Welshmen; Imp. Diet, of Biogr ; Brom- 
ley’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits.] A. F. p 

PRICE, JAMES (1752-1783), chemist 
son of James Higginbotham, was bom in 
London in 1762. He entered Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner 
matriculating on 15 April 1772, and ma- 
ceeding M.A. (21 Nov. 1777). Early in 17§[ 
he changed his name to Price, in accordance 
with the will of a relative who had be- 
queathed him a fortune ( London Med. Jom n 
1784, iv. 317). On 10 May 1781 he was 
elected to the Royal Society, being described 
in the certificate of recommendation as ‘well 
versed in various branches of Natural Science, 
and particularly in Ohymistiy.’ On 2 July 
1782 the degree of M.D. was conferred on him 
by tbe ■university of Oxford, ‘ on account of 
chemical labours’ (Pbice, Experiments en 
Mercury , &c., 2nd ed. Introd.) 

In 1782 Price decided to repeat before 
witnesses certain experiments similar to those 
of the alchemists. Between 7 May and 
25 May 1782 he performed, at his laboratory 
at Stoke, near Guildford, seven experiments, 
by which it appeared that he possessed a 
white powder capable of converting fifty 
times its own weight of mercury into diver, 
and a red powder capable of converting 
sixty times its own weight of mercury into 
gold ; the substances being heated together 
in a crucible with a flux of borax or nitre, or 
both, and stirred with an iron rod. The wit- 
nesses included Lords Onslow, King, and 
Palmerston, and other men of social, though 
none of great scientific, rank. The gold and 
silver alleged to be produced were found 
genuine on assay, and were exhibited before 
George III. Price related the experiments 
in detail in 1 An Account of some Experi- 
ments,’ &c., 1782. The descriptions evinced 
the intelligence and method of a practised 
chemist, and the hook created the greatest 
sensation. It was summarised at length in 
the ‘London Chronicle’ (17-19 Oct. 1782), 
abstracted in Lichtenberg and Forster's ‘Got- 
tingisches Magazin’ (iii. Jahrgang, p. 410), 
translated by Seyler into German (Dessau, 
1783), and reached a second English edi- 
tion in 1783. Since the time of Robert 
Boyle [q. v.] alchemy had been entirely dis- 
credited in England, and Price himself, in 
the second edition of his book, declared that 
while his experiments were incontestable, 
he regarded the philosopher’s stone as a 
chimera. His reputation as a man of for- 
tune and honour seemed to place him above 
any suspicion of dishonesty. But in his pre- 
face he had declared that his stock of the 
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n ^dera was exhausted, and that the cost of 
reple nishm ent would be too great in labour 
and health for him to undertake it. There 
followed ‘a fierce paper conflict,’ and the 
Boyal Society ‘ felt bound to interfere ’ 
(Chuibeks, Book of Bays , i. 602), though 
the matter was not considered by it officially, 
Kirwan and Bryan Higgins [q. v.] entreated 
Price to repeat his experiments or disclose 
his secret. In October 1782 he owned to 
Kirwan that he believed he had been de- 
ceived, that the mercury sold to him con- 
tained gold previously, and that his powder 
contained arsenic, and that he was satisfied 
to pass for ‘a mere able extractor of gold 1 
(Boltov, Soientifio Letters of Priestley, p. 
42). Sir Joseph Banks [q. v.], then pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, reminded him 
that the honour of the society was at stake 
as well as his own. Under pressure from 
his friends, Price finally consented to repeat 
the experiments. In January 1783, having 
meanwhile tried to obtain information with 
regard to German hermetic processes (GiSt- 
tingisches Magazin, in. Jahrgang, p. 679), he 
returned to Guildford. Re seems to nave 
undertaken to prepare the powdeis in six 
weeks, and failed. His friends disavowed 
him; and on 3 or 8 Aug. 1783 he committed 
suicide by drinking a tumblerful of laurel- 
water, which he had prepared in the previous 
March According to Chambers's ‘ Book of 
Days,’ he had previously invited the Boyal 
Society to witness his experiments, and died 
in the presence of the three members who 
alone come to the laboratory on the ap- 
pointed day. It is impossible to decide 
whether Price was an impostor or a madman. 
The last hypothesis, adopted at the inquest, 
is supported by the account of his death in 
the 1 Gdttmgischea Magazin * (iii, Jahrgang, 

p. 886). 

Price left a fortune of ‘ 120 1. a year in real 
estate, and from ten to twelve thousand 
pounds in the funds.' He has been loosely 
called the ‘ Inst of the alchemists.’ 

[Authorities quoted; Kopp’a Geschiohta der 
Chemia, ii. 164, 254; Kopp’s Alchemie, ii. 140, 
passim ; Thomson’s Hist, of the Boyal Society, 
App. lviii.; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1714-1886; 
Letters of Badcliffe and James (Oxf. Hist. Soo.), 
P-221 ; manuscript journal and other documents 
ofthe Boyal 8ociety ; Jfichers Galehrten-Lsxikon, 
continued by Adelusg, vol. vi. ; Beuss’e Gelehrtea 
England ; Gent. Mag. 1791, ii. 893 ; Notes and 
Queries, 8rd ser. tin. 290, 406.] P. J. H. 

PRICE, ap BICE, or ap RHYS, 
Sra JOHN (d. 1673 P), visitor of the mon- 
asteriesj was son of Rhys ab Gwilym by 
Gwenllian, daughter of Howel Madoc. His 
family was ancient. He is said to have been 


educated at Oxford, where one of his name, 
who must have been younger than Sir John, 
graduated bachelor of canon law on 8 July 
1632. Another John ap Price was a servant 
of the king in 1619, and officiated os servi- 
tor at the coronation of Anne Boleyn. 

J ohn Price entered one of the inns of court, 
and became a notary public and receiver of 
the king. Prom a statement of Rowland 
Lee [q. v.] ; it appears that Price had been 
some time in the service of the Earl Arundel 
as constable of Cloon Castle, and that for 
his employment he was promoted to be one of 
Cromwell’s agents. In May 1532, when the 
Earls of Westmorland and Cumberland and 
Sir Thomas Clifford searched Tunstall’s house 
at Auckland, Price looked into the manu- 
scripts, and made a curious report to Crom- 
well. In 1633 he was employed under Crom- 
well. In 1634 he was registrar of Salisbury 
Cathedral. In April 1636 he took part in the 
proceedings against the Charterhouse monks 
as to the royal supremacy. He officiated in 
the same way at the trial of Fisher and More. 
His services were secured for the great visi- 
tation of the monasteries of 1536, and on the 
whole he seems to have acted with greater 
moderation than Sir Thomas Legli [q. v.], the 
colleague with whom he was chiefly asso- 
ciated, though he joined with him in sug- 
gesting the inhibition of the bishops. In a 
letter of 20 Aug. 1536 he criticised the regu- 
lations which Legh had made as to the shut- 
ting up of the inmates of the houses, showing 
how difficult it was to carry them out. He 
also gave Cromwell a curious description of 
Leghrs method of conducting the visitation, 
which has been of service to historians, but 
evidence furnished by Dr. Gasquet renders 
his statements open to suspicion. At Cam- 
bridge on 22 Oct. 1636 he ‘ observed in the 
heads great pertinacity to their old blindness,’ 
bat continued, * if they were gradually re- 
moved, learning would flourish here, as the 
younger sort be of much towardness.’ After 
the visitation was over he drew up and at- 
tested the * comperta.’ When the pilgrimage 
of grace was quelled, he assisted in trying 
the rebels. For his many services he re- 
ceived in 1637-8 a joint lease of Carmarthen 
rectory, and a lease of Brecknock priory and 
rectory. He also bought the priory of St. 
Guthlac, Hereford. He was not, however, 
satisfied, and in a petition of 1638 asked 
for the manor of West Dereham. He had, 
he said, ‘ written professions of all prelates, 
persons, and bodies politic throughout this 
realm ; divers instruments for my ladle Marie 
concerning the abdication of the Bishop of 
Rome’s power and renunciation of appeals; 
divers great instruments, as well of the pro- 
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ce-i of the divoiee of Queen Anne as of the 
contract and solemnization of the same be- 
tween the king and the most noble Queen 
Jane; wrote to the king the abridgements 
of the comperts of the kte visitation,’ and, 
after further services, he adds that he ‘ has 
ever since been occupied in the execution of 
traitors, felons, or heretics’ (Letters and 
Papers Henry VIII, un, ii. 1225). 

Price was encouraged by "William Herbert, 
first earl of Pembroke [q. v.l, and devoted 
himself to study. He took, "however, some 
part m public affairs, and is stated to have 
been greatly occupied in the union of Eng- 
land and ales, drafting or suggesting the 
petition on which the statutes were framed. 
He was sheriff of Brecknock in 1511, and 
lived chiefly at Brecon priory. He was 
knighted on 22 Feb 1546-7, and made one 
of the council for the Welsh marches in 
1551. He died probably about 1573. He 
and bis son Hichard were patrons of Hugh 
Evans, and are said to have introduced hun 
to Shakespeare ; Richard gave Evans the 
living of Merthyr Cynog, Brecon, in 1572. 
Evans died in 1581, and made Richard Price 
the overseer of his will. He married Joan, 
daughter of John "Williams of Southwark, 
and had a family of five sons and two daugh- 
ters. The Prices in the civil war took the 
royalist side, and Charles I after Naseby 
dined and slept at Brecon priory on 5 Aug. 
1645. 

Sir John Price wrote : 1. ‘ Histories Bri- 
tannicBDefensio,’ composed about 1553, pub- 
lished by his son Richard in 1673, and 
dedicated to Lord Burghley ; in part a pro- 
test against Polydore Vergil. 2. ‘ Descrip- 
tion of Cambria,’ translated and enlarged by 
Humphrey Lhuyd [q. vj, and published as 
part of the ‘ Historie of Cambria ’ by David 
Powell [q. v.], 1584; other editions 1697, 
1702, 17/4, and 1812. 3. ‘ Fides Historic 

Britannic®,’ a correction of Polydore "Vergil 
(Brit. Mu3. Cotton MS. Titus, F. iii. 17). 
4. A tract on the restitution of the coinage, 
written in 1568; dedicated to Queen Mary 
(MS. New Coll. Oxon. Arch. MS. 317, iii.) ; 
in this tract he refers to a larger treatise on 
the same subject, which is not extant. He is 
also said to have translated and published 
the Lord’s Prayei, Creed, and Ten Com- 
mandments in Welsh, for the first time. 
Many of his letters are preserved in the 
British Museum and the Record Oftice. 

[Wood’s Athenss Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 216-7; 
Reg. Uniy. Oxf. (Oxf. Hist. Hoc.), i. 13d, 169, 
178; Jones’s Hist, of Brecknockshire, 11 . i. Ill, 
&c. ; Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, p. 416; 
York’s Royal Tribes of Wales, p. 89; Robinson's 
Castles and Mansions of Herefordshire, p. 162; 


Annals of the Counties and County Families cf 
Wales; Warrington’s Hist, of Wales ; WrigliU 
Suppression Letters (Camd. Soc.), p. 53 & c 
Metcalfe’s Knights, p. 94 ; Beg. Univ. Oxf'(0xf! 
Hist. Soc,), i. 156, 669; Dixon*B Hist, of th" 
Church of Engl. i. 305-6, ii. 144, 213; Lettirs 
and Papers Henry VIII ; Strype’s Annals. m.*i. 
414, 744, Memorials, 1. i. 321, ii. 216, 11. j. 500' 
ii. L62, 329; G.iequet’s Henry VIII and the 
Engl. Monasteries.) W. A. J. A. 

PRICE (PRIC^US), JOHN (1600- 
1676 F), scholar, born of Welsh parentage in 
London in 1600, was educated at Westmin- 
ster School and Christ Church, Oxford, whera 
he was elected student in 1617; but, being 
a Roman catholic, neither matriculated nor 
graduated. He was perhaps identical with 
the John Price, ‘ son and heir of John Price 
of London, deceased,’ who was admitted a 
student at Gray’s Inn in 1619. He accom- 
panied James Howard, eldest son of Thomas, 
second earl of Arundel [q. v.J, in liia travels 
on llie continent, and obtained a doctor's 
degree, probably in civil law, from soma 
foreign university. During the viceroyaltv 
of Sir Thomas "Wentworth (afterwards Earl 
of Strafford) [q. v.] he visited Ireland, and 
made the acquaintance of Archbishop Ussher. 
In 1635 he made his mark as a scholar by 
an edition of the ‘Apologia’ of Apuleius, 
published at Paris. In the autumn of that 
year he was in London, corresponding under 
the name Dn Pris with Jean Bourdelot (sea 
the very rare ‘Deux Lettres Incites de 
Jean Price a Bourdelot, publics et annotfe 
par Philippe Tamizey de Larroque,’ Paris, 
1883, Svo). Resuming his travels, he visited 
j Vienna, where he occupied himself in mak- 
ing excerpts from Greek manuscripts in the 
Imperial Library, some of which, marked 
witli the date February 1637, and dedicated 
to Laud, are in Addit. MS. 32096, ff. 836 et 
seq, In 1640 he resumed residence at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where during the civil war 
he wrote pamphlets in the royalist interest. 
He suffered in consequence a brief imprison- 
ment, and on regaining his liberty went once 
more abroad. At Paris in 1046 he edited the 
Gospel of St. Matthew and the Epistle of 
St. James, and in 1647 the Acts of tliu 
Apostles; at Gouda in 1660 the ‘Meta- 
morphoses’ of Apuleius. About 1662 he 
settled at Florence as keeper of tbe medals 
to the Grand Duke Ferdinand II, who after- 
wards pave him the chair of Greek at the 
university of Pisa. There he compiled com- 
mentaries on St. Luke's Gospel, the Epistles 
of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, and of St. 
J ames, St . John, and St. J ude, the Apocalypse, 
and the Psalms, which, with his prior essays 
in the same kind, were published at London 
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„wJ as ‘ Joannis Pricsei Commentarii in 
larlos Novi Testameuti Libros’ (folio), both 
^0 irately, and in the * Critici Sacri,’tom. v, 
“, e an elaborate review of this work in 
John Alberti's ‘ Periculum Criticum,’ Ley- 
den, 1727, 8vo). 

Price also edited three of the letters of 
IL . vonnger Pliny (Epp. 3, 5, and 10 of lib. 
id of which 1 cry rare book a copy (without 
the title-page) is in the British Museum. 
His latest project was an edition of Hesy- 
ihius, on winch he worked at Venice, 
having resigned his chair at Pisa for the 
purpose ; but being forestalled by the issue 
of the Leyden edition in 1668, to which he 
contributed the ‘ Index Auctorum,’ he re- 
moved to Borne, where he found a patron 
in Cardinal Francesco Barberini, and a last 
resting-place in the Augustinian monastery, 
in the chapel of which his remains were in- 
terred about 1676. 

Price’s reputation stood high among his 
contemporaries (see testimonies by Ufcsher, 
fvlden, and otheis, collected by Colomi6s in 
‘ flibliothfeque Choisie,’ Paris, 1731, p. 189, 
and Bayed, Diet. Hist?) Wood ( Athente 
Oxtm.., ed. Bliss, iii. 1103) calls him the 
greatest critic of his time, and unquestion- 
ably he was a fine scholar. His reputation, 
however, rests chiefly on his work on 
Apuleius. The excessive license of emen- 
dation in which he indulged in his commen- 
taries on the New Testament seriously im- 
paired their value. From the print of his 
head prefixed to his edition of the ‘Meta- 
morphoses’ of Apuleius he appears to have 
been a handsome man. He must _ he care- 
fully distinguished from John Price, D.D. 
(1625P-1G91) [q. v.J, chaplain to General 
lionck. 

Price’s works are entitled as follows : 
1. 1 L. Apulei Madaurensis Fhilosoplii 
Platonici Apologia recognita et nonnullis 
notis ac observationibus illustrata,' Paris, 
1635. 2. ‘ Mattbasus ex sacra pagina sanctis 
Patribus Grsecisque ae Latinis Gentium 
icriptoribus ex parte illustratus a Joanne 
Pricseo,’ Paris, 1646, 8vo. 3. ‘ Annotationes 
inBpist. Jacobi,’ Paris, 8vo. 4. ‘ Acta Apo- j 
siolorum ex sacra pagina sanctis Patribus 
Grtecisque nc Latirus Gentium, scriptoribus 
illustrata,’ Paris, 1647, 8vo. 5. 1 L. Apulei 
Madaurensis Metamorplioseos Libri xi cum 
notis et amplissima inthce,’ Gouda, 1650, 8vo. 

[Foster* s ALumni Oxon, and Gray’s Trm Reg. ; 
Welch’s Alumni Westmonast. ; Dodd’s Church 
Hist. iii. 286; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of Engl, 
177S, iii. 104; Chaudon’s Nouveau Diet. Hist.; 
CaL State Papers, Dom. 1010, pp. 536, 565; 
Parr's Life of Ussher, pp 600, 696 ; M'Clintock 
sad Strong’s Cyclop. Bibl. and Eccles. Lit.; 


Haildin’s Literature of Europe, iv. 9 ; Allibone’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Brunet’s Manuel du Li- 
braire.] J. M, R. 

PRICE, JOHN, D.D. (1623 P-1601), 
royalist, born in the Isle of Wight about 
1625, was educated at Eton and King's 
College, Cambridge, where he was admitted 
on 10 J an. 1644-5, commenced M.A. in 1653, 
and was elected to a fellowship. Having 
taken holy orders, he attended General 
Monck as chaplain during his command in 
Scotland in 1654-9, and was his principal 
confidant and coadjutor in the enterprise of 
the Restoration. His loyalty was rewarded 
with an Eton fellowship (12 July 1660), and 
the prebend of Yetminater and Grimston in 
the church of Sarum (28 Nov. following), 
having a royal dispensation to hold both 
benefices concurrently. In 1609 he was in- 
stituted to the rich rectory of Petworth, 
Sussex. He received from the university 
of Cambridge the degree of D.D., pursuant 
to royal letters, in 1G01. On 19 Oct. 1680 he 
was incorporated M.A. at Oxford. He died 
on 17 April 1691. His remains were interred 
in Petworth church. 

Price was author of ‘The Mystery and 
Method of His Majesty’s happy Revaluation 
laid open to PublickVieWj London, 1680, 
8vo j reprinted by Maseres m ‘ Select Tracts 
relating to the Civil Wars in England,’ Lon- 
don 1816, 8vo ; French translation in ‘ Col- 
lection ties Mfemoirea relatifs k la Revolu- 
tion _ d’Augleterre,’ Paris, 1827, vol. iv. ; 
an historical piece of unique value from the 
exceptional position occupied by the writer. 
He also published : 1. * A Sermon preached 
before the House of Commons at St. Mar- 
garet’s in Westminster on Thursday the 10th 
of May ; being a day of solemn thanksgiving 
... for the mercies God had bestowed on the 
nation through the successful conduct of the 
Lord General Monk,’ London, 1660, 4to. 
2. ‘ Sermon at Petworth in Sussex, 9 Sept. 
1683, being a day of solemn thanksgiving for 
the deliverance of the Kingfrom the lateBar- 
barous Conspiracy,’ London, 1683, 4to. He 
mustbe distinguished from John Price, M.A., 
of University College, Oxford, author of ‘ Mo- 
deration not Sedition,' London, 1663, 4to. 

[Alumni Etonenses ; Poster’s Alumni Oxou. ; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxou. ed. Bliss, ii. 376; Cole’s 
MS. Coll. xv. 189; Cooper’s Memorials of Cam- 
bridge, King’s Coll. ; Skinner's Life of Monk, 
pp. 90 etseq. ; Le Neve’s Fasti Eeel. Angl. ii, 
667; Horsfleld’s Sussex, ii. 179; Dallaway’s 
Western Division of Sussex, vol. ii. pt. 5, p 300; 
Arnold’s Petworth ; Sussex Archseolog. Coll.xiv. 
24, xx iii. 172; Masson’s Life of Milton, v. 478-7, 
528, 628; Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Bray, 1850, i. 
425 ».] J. M. R. 
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PRICE, JOHN (d. 1736), architect, is 
described as of Richmond, Surrey, and 
‘ armiger.’ In 1714 he rebuilt the church of 
St. Mary at Walls at Colchester in Essex. 
He -worked a great deal for the Duke of 
Chandos, and was employed from 1712 to 
1720 in building the duke’s great house at 
Canons, near Edgware in Middlesex, from 
the designs of James Gibbs [q. v.l Tn 1720 
he built a town mansion for the duke in 
Morylehone Fields. Price was employed in 
1733 to rebuild the church of St. George the 
Martyr in Southwark, which was completed 
in 1786. He died in N o vember of that year. 
In 1726 he published ‘ Some Considerations 
for building a Bridge over the Thames from 
Fulham to Putney, with a Drawing,’ and 
also a supplementary letter to the same; 
and in 1785 ‘Some Considerations . . . 
offered to the House of Commons for build- 
ing a Stone Bridge over the River Thames 
from Westminster to Lambeth,’ &c. 

[Diet, of Architecture; Manning and Bray's 
Hist, of Surrey, iii. 637, 696 ; 'Wheatley’s Lon- 
don Past and Present, ii. 102.] L. C, 

PRICE, JOHN (1773-1801), topographer, 
was bom at Leominster, Herefordshire, in 
1773. He gave lessons there in French, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish. Subsequently 
he became a bookseller at Hereford, but 
finally settled at Worcester. He occasion- 
ally made pedestrian tours on the continent. 
In 1795 he published 'An Historical and 
Topographical Account of Leominster and 
its Vicinity,’ illustrated by seven prints. This 
was followed in 1796 by ' An Historical Ac- 
count of the City of Hereford, with some Re- 
marks on the River Wye, and the natural 
and artificial beauties contiguous to its banks 
from BiobeTy to Wilton,’ with eight maps 
and prints. This ' very respectable perform- 
ance^ wasfonnded on collections given to the 
writer hy John Lodge, author of' Introductory 
Sketches towards a Topographical History of 
Herefordshire,’ 1793. La 1797 Price pub- 
lished ' The Ludlow Guide, comprising an 
Historical Account of the Castle and Town, 
with a Survey of the various Seats, Views, 
&c., in that Neighbourhood.’ A plate of 
the castle forms the frontispiece. A fourth 
edition, enlarged, appeared in 1801. In 
1709 appeared a similar ‘ Worcester Guide,’ 
from which, says Chambers, much of the 
matter of subsequent histories of the place 
was borrowed without acknowledgment. 
Price was also author of 'The Seaman’s 
Return, or the Unexpected Marriage,’ an 
operatic farce, partly from the German, in 
three acts, published in 1795 and acted at 
Worcester, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, and Wol- 


Price 

verhampton. His laot publication was ‘Ths 
Englishman’s Manual ; containing a General 
View of the Constitution, Laws, Government 
&c., of England, designed os an Introduction 
to the Knowledge of those ImportantStudies ’ 
1797, 12 mo. Price died at Worcester nn 
6 April 1801. 

[Chambers's Biogr. Illustrations of Worcester- 
shire, p. 575 ; Gent. Mag. 1801, i. 577; Allen’s 
Bibliotheca HerefordUnsis, Introd. and up. is 
88; Baker’s Biogr. Dramatics, i. 583, ii. 250; 
Price’s Works ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Lit. Mem. &f 
Living Authors, 1798; Biog. Diet, oflavino 
Authors, 1816, the compiler of which was under 
the impression that Price was still alive.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

PRICE, JOHN (1734-1813), Bodley’s 
librarian, son of the Rev. Robert Price ‘of 
Llandegla, Denbighshire, was boro in 1734 
at Tuer, near Llangollen, Brecknockshire. 
He was educated there and at Jesus College, 
Oxford, matriculating on 26 March 1764, 
and graduating B.A. in 1757, M.A. in 1760, 
and B.D. in 1768. In 1767 he was appointed 
janitor of the Bodleian Library ; from 1761 
to 1763 he was sub-librarian, and in 1766 
was made acting librarian hy Humphrey 
Owen. [q. v.], principal of Jesus College and 
Bodley's librarian, whose salary he received. 
On Owen’s death in 1768 Price was chosen 
to succeed him as Bodley’s librarian after 
a severe contest with William Cleaver [q.v.], 
(afterwards bishop of St. Asaph). From 
1766 to 1773 he was curate of Northleigh, 
Oxfordshire, where he distinguished himself 
by appropriating the manuscript book of 
benefactions, which was sold with his library 
in June 1814. In 1775 he became curate of 
Wilcote in the same county; in 1782 he -was 
presented to the living of Wollaston and 
Alvingtom Gloucestershire, and in 1798 to 
that of Llangattock, Brecknockshire, by 
Henry Somerset, fifth duke of Beaufort, 
whom Price frequently visited at Badmin- 
ton. 

In 1787 Thomas Beddoes (1760-1808) 
£q. v.], reader in chemistry in the university, 
issued a printed ‘ Memorial concerning the 
State of roe Bodleian Library, and the Con- 
duct of the Principal Librarian’ (4to, Brit. 
Mus.) In it he charged Price with incivility, 
frequent absence from the library, ignorance 
of foreign publications, and carelessness with 
regard to books in his charge. Inconsequence 
the curators resolved to hold terminal meet- 
ings for the purchase of books, inspection of 
catalogues, &c. On the other hand, Price’s 
conduct as librarian was eulogised by many 
visitors to the library, both foreign and Eng- 
lish. In 1797 he was elected F.S.A.,. and 
about the same time migrated to Trinity 
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College! to which he is said to have made 
various benefactions. He lived iu a small 
Louse in St. Giles’s, where he died on 12 Aug. 
1313 having been principal librarian at the 
Bodleian fbr forty-five years ; he was huried 
at Wileote, where a mural tablet was erected 
to his memory in the chancel j a portrait 
engraved by Swaine, after a sketch taken 
by the Rev. Henry Hervey Baber in 1798, 
is given in Nichols’s ‘Illustrations of Lite- 
rary History,’ v. 614. 

Price’s only publications were: ‘A short 
Account of Holyhead,’ contributed to 
Xicliols’s ‘ Bibliotheca TopograpMca Britan - 
nica’ (vol. v. 1790, 4to) ; and ‘ An Account 
of a Bronze Image of Roman W orkmanship,’ 
&e., published in 'Archffiologia/ vii. 405-7. 
Numerous letters from him to Gough, Nichols, 
Herbert, and Bishop Percy are printed in 
Nichols’s ‘Illustrations of Literary History ; ' 
and he kept a notebook which is frequently 

? noted inMacray’s ‘Annals of the Bodleian 
.ibrary.' He was an intimate fri end of W ax- 
ton. Richard Mant [q. v.] in his edition of 
AVarton's works acknowledged obligations to 
him, and he assisted Joseph Pote [q. v.lin the 
publication of the ‘ Lives of Leland, wood, 
and Heame,’ 1772. He was godfather to 
Bulkeley Bandinel [q. v.j, whom in 1810 
ha appointed sub-librarian at the Bodleian 
library. Anna Seward [q.v.] dedicated vol. 
iv. of her ‘ Anecdotes ’ to Price in 1790. 

[Nichols's Literary Anecdotes and Illustr. of 
Lit, Hist. passim ; Slacray's Annala of the Bodleian 
library, passim ; Poster's Alumni Oxon. 1716— 
1886; Bodl, Addit. MS. A 61, f. ISO; Soiree's 
life of Wilmot, p. 168 ; Dibdin’a Bibliomania ; 
Gent. Mag. 1813, ii. 400; Evans's Cat. Engraved 
Portraits.] A. F. P. 


PRICE, LAURENCE (j«. 1628-1880 P), 
writer of ballads and political squibs, was a 
native of London, who compiled between 
1626 and 1680 numberless Ballads, pam- 
phlets, and broadsides in verse on political 
or social subjects. During the civil wars he 
teems to have occasionally been a hanger-on 
of the parliamentary army, and published 
his observations (of. Strange Predictions re- 
lated at Cater icke, 1648, and Englands un- 


happy Changes, 1648). He adapted his views 
to the times, and the godly puritan strain 
which he affected during the Commonwealth 
gave place to the utmost indecency after the 
Restoration. The fact that he published 
much anonymously, under the initials * L. P.,’ 
renders it difficult to identify his work. 
Many of his publications are lost ; and the 
sixty-eight thatareextant are allraTe. Speci- 
mens of them may he found in the Thomoe- 
son collection of tractB at the British Mu- 
seum, in the Pepysian collection at Magda- 


lene College, Cambridge, or in the Roxburghe 
and Bedford collections of ballads at the 
British MuBeum. Most of the latter have 
been reprinted by the Ballad Society. 

The earliest known ballad by Price is ‘ Oh, 
Gramercy Penny, being a Lancashire Ditty, 
and chienjrpen’d to prove that a Penny’s a 
Man’s bestlriend,’ London, printed by widow 
Trundle about 1625 (in the Pepys collection). 
Some of the titles of later ballads run : ‘ The 
Bachelor's Beast 1 (1636 F), ‘The Young' Man’s 
Wish' (10S5P),‘The Merry ConceitedLasse’ 
(1640 p), 'Cupid’s Wanton Wiles’ (1640 P), 
‘ The Life and Death of Sir Thomas Went- 
worth [i.e, Strafford] 1 (1641), 1 Good Ala for 
my Money ’ (1646 P), ‘The Merry Man’s Re- 
solution,’ 1656, ' The True Lovers’ Holidaies’ 
(1656 P), ‘The famous Woman Drummer’ 
(1060 P), and ‘ Win at first, lose at last,’ cele- 
brating the Restoration of 1600. 

Price’s prose pamphlets include: 'Great 
Britaines Time of Triumph,’ on Charles I’s 
visit to the city (1641) ; ‘ A New Disputa- 
tion between the two lordly Bishops of York 
and Canterbury' (1642); ‘England’s un- 
happy Changes’ an appeal for peace (1648) ; 
‘ Tie Shepherd’s Prognostication foretelling 
the Sad and Strange Eclipse of the Sun [on 
29 March 1652] ' (1062) ; ‘ The Astrologers 
Buggbeare,’ 1662; ‘Bloody Actions per- 
formed,’ an account of three murders— two 
by husbands of their wives (1653) ; ‘ AReady 
Way to prevent Sudden Death,' 1656; ‘A 
Mass of Merry Conceites,’ 1666; ‘Make Rooms 
for Christmas,’ 1667 (cf. Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. ii. 649, iii. 186) ; ‘ Fortune’s Lottery, 
or a Book of News,' 1667 ; ' The Vertuous 
Wife is the Glory of her Husband,’ 1687 ; 
‘ The Famous History of Valentine and 
Orson, 1 London, 1678; ‘Witty William of 
Wiltshire, Mb Birth, Life, and Education, 
and Strange Adventures,’ 1674, 12mo ; ‘ The 
Five Strange Wonders of the World,’ 1074; 

‘ A Variety of New Merry Riddles,’ 1684. 

[There are imperfect attempts at a biblio- 
graphy of Price in Ebsworfch’s Bagford Ballads, 
i. 2G3 and 248, and Hazlitt’e Handbook, pp. 
479-81. Several but by no means all the Rox- 
burghe Ballads are reprinted in Chappell's 
Roxburghe Ballads (Ballad Soc.), in Ebsworth’s 
Bagford Ballads, and in the Amanda group 
(Ballad Soc,)] W. A. 8. 

PRICE, OWEN (d. 1671), schoolmaster 
and author, was a native of Montgomery- 
shire, of humble birth. He was appointed a 
soholar of Jesus College, Oxford, by the par- 
liamentary visitors on 12 Oot. 1648, and ma- 
triculated on 12Marchfollowing. Fouryears 
later he became master of a public school in 
Wales, 1 where he took pains/ says Wood, 
'to imbue his pupils with preshyterian prin- 
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ciples.' Returning to Oxford in 1655, he 
graduated B.A . and M.A. by aceuinulation 
from Christ Church on 6 May 1 tiofi. In 
1657 he became headmaster of Magdalen 
College School, but wa« ejected at the Re- 
storation. On 21 June 1658, in making an 
application to Henry Seobell, secretary of 
Cromwell’s council, for the mastership of 
Westminster, Price boasts that during the 
eight rears he had been schoolmaster, he had 
produced ‘more godley men and preachers 
(some whereof have passed the approver*) 
than some (that keepe greater noise than 1 
doe) hare with their XX years’ labour ’ — an 
oblique stroke at Hr. Bushy, whom he hoped 
to oust (Bailees, Busby, p. 74; Peck, Deside- 
rata Curiosa, bk. xiii. p. 502). After his ejec- 
tion from Magdalen, Prioc ‘ taught school wit h 
great success in Devonshire, and afterwards 
at Besills-Lee (Besselsleigh), near Abingdon’ 
(Wood). He died at Oxford, ‘ in his house 
near to Magdalen College,’ on 25 Nov. 1G71, 
and was buried in the church of St. Peter-in- 
the-East. Wood calls him ‘ a noted profes- 
sor in the art of pedagogy,’ and speaks of his 
< acknowledged skill m teaching/ 

Price published : 1. ‘ The V ocal Organ ; 
or a new Art of teaching Orthography by 
observing the Instruments of Pronunciation, 
and the difference between Words of like 
Sound, whereby any outlandish or meer 
Englishman,Woman,and Child, may speedily 
attains to the exact Spelling, Beading, or 
Pronouncing of any Word in the English 
Tongue, without the Advantage of its Foun- 
tains, the Greeke and Latine,’ 1665, 8vo, 
Oxford. 2. ‘ English Orthography : teaching 
(1) the Letters of every sort of Print ; (2) all 
Syllables made of Letters ; (8) Short Rules, 
byway of Question and Answer, for Spelling, 
Beading, Pronunciation, using the Great 
Letters and their Points ; (4) Examples of all 
Words of like Sound,’ &c., 1670, 8vo. 

Price married a daughter of JohnBlagrave 
of Merton, His eon Thomas, successively a 
chorister and clerk at Magdalen College 
(B.A. 1692 and M.A. 1695), apparently be- 
came prebendary of St. Paul’s in 1707 (Le 
Neve, ii. 890) ; he is credited with ‘ Pietos 
in obitum August® et Begin® Mari®,’ in 
Latin verse, Oxford, 1695. 

[Wood’s A then® Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 942 ; 
Blozam’s Magdalen Register, i. 119, ii. 83, 171, 
iii. 177-81 ; Burrows’s Beg, of the Pari. Visitors, 

S 5Q4; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; ‘WUliaras’s Biogr. 
ict. of eminent Welshmen.] Q\ Le G-. N. 


PRICE, RICHARD (1728-1791), non- 
conformist minister and writer on morals, 
politics, and economics, was born on 28 Feb. 
1723 at Tynton, in the parish of Llangeinor, 
in the county of Glamorgan. His father, 


Bice Price, who was for many years minist« 
of a congregation of protectant dissenters at 
Bridgend, in the same county, was ft bigotd 
Calvinist, and seems to have been a perjn, 
of morose temper, facts which may account 
on_ the principle of reaction, for the liberal 
opinions ruid the benevolent disposition cf 
the son. Young Price seems to have receive! 
his early education at many successive ‘aca- 
demies/ the last being one’ kept by the kev 
Vavasor Griffith, at Talgarth in Breconshire 
From his earliest youth he appears to lave 
recoiled from Ms father’s religious opinions 
and to have inclined towards the views of 
more liberal and philosophical theologian 
the works of Clarke and Butler having J 
special attraction for him. By the advice of 
a paternal uncle, who officiated as co-pastor 
with Dr. Watts [see Waits, Isaac], he re- 
moved, in his eighteenth year, to a disaentim 
college, theFund Academy, in London, under 
John Enmes [q. v.], and, having there com- 
pleted his education, became chaplain and 
companion to a Mr. Streatfleld at Stoke New- 
ington. While still occupying this position!? 
officiated in various dissenting congregations, 
such as those in the Old Jewry, Edmonton^ 
and Newington Green. By the death of Mr! 
Streatfleld and of an uncle in 1756 his circnm- 
stances were considerably improved, and in 
the following year, the year in which he first 
published his best known work, a ‘Review 
of the principal Questions in Morals,’ le 
married a Miss Sarah Blundell, originally of 
Belgrave in Leicestershire. In 1758 he took 
up his residence at Newington Green, in 
order to be near his congregation. His time 
seems now to have been divided between 
the performance of his ministerial duties and 
his various studies, especially philosophy and 
mathematics. His treatise on morals had 
gained him a certain reputation, and he 
began to make the acquaintance of philo- 
sophers and literary men, including Franklin 
and Hume. In 1769 Lord Shelburne, at- 
tracted by reading his ‘ Dissertations on Pro- 
vidence ’ and the ‘ Junction of Virtuous Men 
in a Future State,’ expressed a desire to meet 
him. The interview led to a lifelong friend- 
ship, which had much influence in raising 
Price’s reputation and determining the cha- 
racter of his future pursuits. 

It was not, however, so much as a theo- 
logian and moralist as a writer on financial 
and political questions that Price was destined 
to become known to his countrymen at large, 
In 1769 he wrote some observations ad- 
dressed in a letter to Dr. Franklin on the 
expectation of lives, the increase of mankind, 
and the population of London, wMch were 
publishedinthe ‘Philosophical Transactions’ 
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of that veal-: and again, in May l/iO, lie 
communicated to the Royal Society some 
observations on the proper method of calcu- 
lating the values of contingent reversions . 
Xhe publication of these papers is said to 
have e’cercUed a most beneficial influence in 
driv> ■in”' attention to the inadequate calcula- 
tions on ■which many insurance and benefit 
societies had recently been formed. In 1767 
Price received the degree of D.D. from Ma- 
rbclial College, Aberdeen, and not as stated by 
his biographer Morgan from Glasgow in 1709. 
Inl771hepnblishedhis f Appeal to the Public 
on the subject of the National Debt,’ of which 
subsequent editions appeared in 1772 and 
27 / 4 . T his pamphlet excited considerable 
controversy at tbe time of its publication, and 
issupposed to hare influenced Pitt in 1788 in 
re-establishing the sinking fund for the ex- 
tinction of the national debt, which had been 
created by Walpole in 1716, and abolished 
in 1733 (Stanhope, Life of Pitt, i. 230). 
That Price’s main objeot, the extinction of 
tlie national debt, was a laudable and de- 
sirable one would now probably be uni- 
versally acknowledged. The p articular means, 
however, which he proposed for the purpose 
ore described by Lord Overstone (who, in 
18.17, reprinted for private circulation Price’s 
and other rare tracts on the national debt 
and the sinking fund), as * a sort of hocus- 
poeus machinery,’ supposed to work ‘with- 
out loss to any one, 1 and consequently purely 
delusive. Thera ia no doubt, however, that 
Price rendered service by calling attention 
to the growth of the debt, no less than by 
attacking the practice, begun by North, of 
funding by increase of capital (cf. Fitz- 
maubice, Life of Shelburne, lii. 92-4), 

A subject of a much more popular kind 
was next to employ Dr. Price’s pen. Being 
an ardent lover of civil and religious liberty, 
be had from the first been strongly opposed 
to the war with the American colonies, and 
in 1776 he published a pamphlet, * Observa- 
tions on Civil Liberty and the Justice and 
Policy of the War with America.’ Several 
thousand copies of this work were sold within 
a few days. A cheap edition was soon issued ; 
the pamphlet was extolled by one set of poli- 
ticians, and abused by another. Among 
its critics were Dr. Markham, archbishop of 
York, John Wesley, and Edmund Burke, and 
its author rapidly became one of the best 
known men in England. In recognition of 
his services in the cause of liberty, L)r, Price 
was presented with the freedom of the city 
of London, and it is said that the encourage- 
ment derived from this book had no incon- 
siderable share in determining the Americans 
to declare their independence. A second 


pamphlet on the war with America, the debts 
of Great Britain, and kindred topics, followed 
in the spring of 1777, and, whenever the 
government thought proper to proclaim a fast 
day, I>r. Price took the opportunity of de- 
claring his sentiments on the folly and mis- 
chief of the war. His name thus became 
identified, for good repute and for evil repute, 
with the cause of American independence. 
He was the intimate friend of Franklin; he 
corresponded with Turgot ; and in the winter 
of 1778 he was actually invited by congress 
to transfer himself to America, and assist in 
the financial administration of the insurgent 
states. This offer he refused, from unwil- 
lingness to quit his own country and his family 
connections, concluding his letter, however, 
with the prophetic words that lie looked ‘ to 
the United. States as now the hope, and likely 
soon to become the refuge, of mankind.' In 
1783 he was created LL.D. by Tale College, 
at the same timB with Washington (Monthly 
Repository , 1808, p. 244). 

One of Price’s most intimate friends was 
Dr. Priestley, but this circumstance did not 
prevent them from taking the most opposite 
views on the great questions of morals and 
metaphysics. In 1778 appeared a published 
correspondence between these two liberal 
theologians on the subjects of materialism 
and necessity, wherein Price maintains, in 
opposition to Priestley, the foes agency of 
man and the unity and immateriality of 
the human soul. Both Price and Priestley 
were in theological opinion what would now 
vaguely be called ‘ Unitarians ; ’ in 1791 
Price become an original member of the 
Unitarian Society. But Price's opinions 
would seem to have been rather Arian than 
Socinian. To his ministry at Newington 
Green, during the last twenty years of his 
life, he added that of Hackney, 

After the publication of his pamphlet on 
the American war Dr. Price became an im- 
portant personage. He now preached to 
crowded congregations, and, when LardShel- 
bume acceded to power in 1782, not only 
was he offered the post of private secretary 
to the premier, but it is said that one of the 
paragraphs in the king’s speech was sug- 
gested by him, and inserted in his very words . 

In 1786 Mrs. Price died, and as there were 
no children by the marriage, and his own 
health was failing, the remainder of Price's 
life appears to have been somewhat clouded 
by solitude and dejection. It was illumi- 
nated, however, by the eager satisfaction 
with which he witnessed the passing events 
of the French Revolution. In the famous 
sermon ‘On the Love of Our Country’ 
(preached at the Meeting-house in the Old 
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Jewry, on. 4 Not. 1789), which is described 
as the ‘red rag that drew Burke into the 
arena,’ Price observed : ‘ I could almost say, 
Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy solva- 
tion. . . . After sharing in the benefits of one 
revolution, I have been spared to be a wit- 
ness to two other revolutions, both glorious.’ 
Burke, in his ‘ Reflections on the Revolution 
in France,’ attempts to fasten on Price an 
allusion, in these words, to the scenes of 
riot and carnage, ending in the abduction 
of the king and queen, which had taken 
place at Versailles on the previous 6 Oct. 
But Price, in the preface to the fourth edi- 
tion of the sermon, maintains (and the con- 
text of the sermon is consistent with the 
contention) that he was alluding not to 
the 6th of October, but to the 14th of July 
(the date of the destruction of the Bastile), 
and the subsequent days, when the king 
‘shewed himself to his people as the restorer 
of their liberty.’ Price, indeed, by this sermon, 
together with a speech subsequently deli- 
vered at a public dinner at the London 
tavern, had rendered himself peculiarly ob- 
noxious to Burke, and brought down on his 
head some of the fiercest denunciations in 
that writer’s impassioned work on the French 
Revolution. Walpole speaks of his talons 
being drawn by Burke, who had killed the 
Revolution Club ‘as dead as the Cock Lane 
Ghost.’ Dr. Johnson naturally placed Price 
in the same category with Home Tooke, 
John Wilkes, and Dr. Priestley, and reso- 
lutely refused to meet him ; Gibbon com- 
pared him to the ‘wild visionaries’ who 
formed the ‘ constituent assembly ’ of 1789, 

The darker side of the Revolution Price 
happily did not live to see. On 19 April 
1791 he died, worn out with suffering and 
disease. Hisftmeralwas conducted at Bunhill 
Fields by Dr. KippiB, and his funeral sermon 
was preached by Dr. Priestley, names which, 
like his own, are specially honourable in the 
roll of English nonconformist divines. 

Price’s reputation at the present time rests 
mainly upon the position which he occupies 
in the ha story 01 moral philosophy. His 
ethical theories are mostly contained in ‘ A 
Review of the Principal Questions in UoTals,’ 
of which the first edition was published in 
1767, and the third, expressing 1 the author’s 
latest and maturest thoughts,' in 1787. This 
work is professedly directed against the doc- 
trines of Hutcheson [see HtnoHESOS, Fhan- 
Cis,1694-1746], but the treatment asa whole 
is constructive rather than polemical. The 
main positions are three : 1. Actions are in 
themselves right or wrong. 2. Right and 
wrong are simple ideas incapable of analysis, j 


8. These ideas are perceived immediately bv 
the intuitive power of the reason or under, 
standing, terms which (therein differing from 
Kant) he employs indifferently. When th • 
reason or understandinghas once apprehends 
the idea of right, it ought to impose that idea 
as a law upon the will, and thus it become* 
equally with the affections, a spring of action 

The English moralist with, whom Pnce 
has most affinity is Oudworth [see Cunwonnr 
Ralph]. The main point of difference is that’ 
while Oudworth regards the ideas of right 
and wrong as vo^/tara or modifications of the 
intellect itself, existing first in germ, and 
afterwards developed by circumstances, Pnc a 
seems rather to regard them as acquired from 

the contemplation of actions, though acquired 

necessarily, immediately, and intuitively. The 
interest of hisposition, however, in the history 
of moral philosophy, turns mainly on the 
many points of resemblance, both m funda- 
mental ideas and in modes of expression 
which exist between his writings and those 
of Kant, whose ethical works are posterior 
to those of Price by nearly thirty year*. 
Among these points ore the exaltation of 
reason j the depreciation of the affections; the 
unwillingness of both authors to regard the 
‘partial andaccidentalstructureofhumanity,' 
the ‘mere make and constitution of man, 'as 
the basis of morality — in other words, to 
recognise ethical distinctions as relative to 
human nature ; the ultimate and irresolvable 
character of the idea of rectitude ; the notion 
that the reason imposes this idea as a lair 
upon the will, becoming thus an independent 
spring of action; the insistence upon the 
reality of liberty, or ‘the power of acting 
and determining;’ the importance attached 
to reason as a distinct source of ideas; and, 
it may he added, the discrimination (so cele- 
brated in the philosophy of Kant) of the 
moral (or practical) and the speculative 
reason. 

On the other hand, Price’s ethical theories 
are almost the antithesis of those of Poley, 
whose ‘ Moral and Political Philosophy’ ap- 
leared in 1786. Speaking of this work in 
_iis third edition, Price says, ‘ Never have I 
met with a theory of morals which has ap- 
peared to me more exceptionable.’ 

The best portrait of Price is that by Ben- 
jamin West in the possession of the Royal 
Society at Burlington House, which was 
engraved by Thomas Holloway in 1793. 
In the Hope collection at Oxford are two 
engraved portraits — one published by J. 
Sewell, 1 Nov. 1792, drawn and engraved by 
Louieon; and another published by R. Bald- 
win on 1 June 1776; besides a caricature, 
representing Dr. Price as standing in a tab, 
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in-rriVd * Political Gunpowder,’ wliicli rests 
'« hnok inscribed ‘Calculations.’ Below 
"" the words, ‘“Tale of a Tub,’’ “Every 
r,au has Us PRICE." Sir R. Walpole.’ There 
another caricature by Gilray (VVbiokt, 
Caricature History of the Qeoryes, pp. 430, 


4i2)- 

"Most of Price's more important works have 
b°n already mentioned. To these maybe 
aided an ‘Essay on the Population of Eng- 
hnd,' 2nd edit. 1780 ; two ‘Fast-day Ser- 
mons,’ published respectively in 1779 and 
1731 : and * Observations on the Importance 
of the American Revolution, and the means 
of Tendering if a Benefit to the World/ 1784. 
A complete list of his works, which are nume- 
rous, is given in an appendix to Dr. Priestley’s 
‘Funeral Sermon.’ 

[Koticea of Price’s Ethical System occur in 
Mackintosh's Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 
jouffroy's Introduction to Ethics, Whewell's 
History of Moral Philosophy in England, Leslie 
fttphen'a English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Ctntury, Bain's Mental and Moral Science, Sidg- 
mck’s Hist, of Ethics, Fowler'B Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson, pp. 222-4, Fowler and Wilson’s Prin- 
ciples of Morals, pt. i. pp. 63-70, and elsewhere. 
Ia the last-mentioned work the readeT will find 
a full account and criticism of Price’s theories. 
The chief authority for his life is a memoir by his 
nephew, William Morgan ; but see also Turner’s 
Lives of Eminent Unitarians, ii. 382 sq. ; lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice's Life of Lord Shelburne, 
ii. 286, iii. 92, 439, 498; Walpole's Letters, ed. 
Cunningham, ix. 264, 269, 302, 354 ; Franklin’s 
Memoirs, 1833, iii 167 ; Gibbon's Misc. Works, 
i. 304 ; Rogers’s Table Talk, p. 3 ; Boswell's 
Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, passim ; Wheatley and 
Cunningham’s London; Conway’s Life of Paine, 
i. 324. The writer of the present article haB, by 
permission, made use of a previous article, written 
byhimsalf, in the Encyclopaedia BriUnnica (9th 
edit.) A Welsh Family, by Miss Williams (pri- 
vately printed, 1893, 2nd edit.), gives an account 
of Price’s domestic life.] T. F. 


PRICE, RICHARD (1790-1833), philo- 
logist and antiquary, born in 1790, was the 
eldest son of Richard Price, a British mer- 
chant. lie entered at the Middle Temple on 
29 May 182S, was called to the bar in 1830, 
and practised on the western circuit. He was 
also a sub-commissioner of the public record 
commission. In 1824 he published an edition 
of Warton’s ‘ History of Poetry/ with a long 
preface, which is reprinted in the editions of 
ft. Taylor (1840) and Mr. W. C. Hazlitt 
(1&71). Price incorporated the notes of Rit- 
son, Ashby, Douce, and Pork, besides adding 
some of his own. The edition had value, 
although Price retained many of Warton’s 
self-evident mistakes, and made some new 
ones. In 1830 Price revised and brought up 

VOL. XVI. 


to date, in four volumes, Edward Christian's 
edition of Blackstone’a 1 Commentaries ’ of 
1809, He also assisted Henry Petrie [q. v.l 
inhisedition of the ‘Saxon Chronicle to 1066, 
invol.i.of'MonumentaHistoricaBritannica.’ 
Price died of dropsy on 23 May 1838, at Branch 
Hill, Hampstead. 

Price had a wide knowledge of German and 
Scandinavian literature, to which testimony 
was home by Dr. James Grimm, Dr. J. J. 
Thorkelin, and EdgaT Taylor, translator of 
Waoe’s ‘Chronicle. Thorpe, in the preface 
to his ‘ Ancient Laws and Institutes of Eng- 
land/ says his labours had been considerably 
lightened by Price, whom he calls ‘a good 
man and highly accomplished scholar.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1333, ii. 282, £61; Times, 
24 May 1833 (where there is a singular mis- 
print); Taylor’s edition (1840) of Warton, with 
notices of Price by various -scholars; Hazlitt’s 
edition (1871), preface; Middle Temple Ad- 
missions ; Alllbone’s Diet. Engl. Lit. ii. 1679.1 

G. Ln G. H. 

PRICE, ROBERT (1666-1733), judge, 
bom in tne parish of Cerrig-y-Druidion, 
Denbighshire, on 14 Jan. 1666, was the 
second son of Thomas Price of Geeler, Den- 
bighshire, by his wife Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Vynne of Bwlch-y- 
Beudy in the same county. He was edu- 
cated at Ruthin and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he was admitted on 
28 March 1872, but left without taking any 
degree. He entered Lincoln’s Inn as a stu- 
dent on 8 May 1678, and was called to the 
bar in July 1070. Previously to his call 
Pricemade the grand tourofFronce and Italy. 
While at Rome his Coke upon Littleton was 
mistaken for an English bible, and he was 
carried before the pope. After convincing 
his accusers of their error, he made a present 
of the hook to the pope, by whom it was 

P laced in the Vatican library {Life, p. 69). 
n 1882 Price was made attorney-general for 
South Wales, and elected an alderman of 
the city of Hereford. He was appointed re- 
corder of Radnor in 1683, steward to the 
queen-dowager in 1684, town clerk of the 
city of Gloucester in 1086, and king’s coun- 
sel at Ludlow in 1086. Price represented 
Weobley in the Short parliament ofJamesH. 
He resigned the town-clerkship of Gloucester 
iu 1688 (Showbb, Reports, 1794, ii. 490), and 
on the accession ofWilliamin was deprived 
of his Welsh attorney-generalship. At the 
general election in February 1690 he was 
again returned to the House of Commons 
for Weobley, and continued to represent that 
borough until the dissolution in December 
1700. He was one of the counsel for Charles, 
fifth baron Mohun, who was acquitted by the 
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House of Lords of the murder of William 
Mountfort the actor in 1093 (Howell, State 
Trial*, 1812, xii. 9 19-1050). On 10 May 1095 
Price washeardheforethelords of thatreasury 
in opposition to the grant made by the king to 
the Earl of Portland of the lordships of Den- 
bigh, Bromfield, and Yale. On 14 Jan, 1698 
ha presented a petition of the freeholders and 
inhabitants of Denbighshire to the House of 
Commons against the grant, and his motion 
for an address to the kmg was carried unani- 
mously. On the 23rd the speaker informed 
the house that the king had promised to re- 
call the grant, and to find some other way of 
showing his favour to the earl (Pari. Hist. 
v. 978-86 ; Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, 3 d. 390, 394-6, 409). Price's successful 
exertions against this exorbitant grant gained 
him the title of ‘the patriot of his native 
country.’ His two speeches on the subject 
were printed after William's death in 1702, 
under the title of ‘ Gloria Cambria; ; or the 
Speech of a bold Briton in Parliament 
against a Dutch Prince of Wales ’ (eee the 
Somers Collection of Tracts, 1814, xi. 387- 
393). In the session of 169(5-7 Price took 
an active port in the discussion of Sir John 
Fenwick’s case (Pari. Hist. v. 1010-1, 1041, 
1046). In 1700 he was made a judge of the 
Brecknock circuit, and at the general elec- 
tion in December 1701 was again returned 
to the House of Commons foT Weobley. He 
was appointed a baron of the exchequer in 
the place of Sir Henry Hatsell [q. v.] on 
24 June 1702, having received the older of 
the coif on the previous day. He was never 
knighted. He differed from the majority of 
the judges in the case of Ashby v. "White, and 
agreed with Baron Smith that a writ of error 
was not a writ of right, but of grace (Lttt- 
irell, v. 524). Price and Sir Robert Eyre 
[q, v,] were the only two judges who pro- 
nounced against the king's claim of prero- 
gative with regard to the education of his 
grandchildren (Howell, State Trials, xv. 
1224-9). Price succeeded Sir Robert Dormer 
fa. v.] as a justice of the common pleas on 
16 Oct. 1726. He died at Kensington, after 
a longjudicial career of over thirty years, on 
2 Feb. 1783, aged 78: he was buried at Yazor 
in Herefordshire. 

Price was a consistent tory, and an honest 
ondpaiaatakingj udge. He married, on 23 Sept. 
1679, Lucy, eldest daughter of Robert Road 
of Foxley, Herefordshire, and his wife Anna 
Sophia, daughter of Thomas Neale of Wam- 
ford, Hampshire, by whom he had two sons — 
vix. (1) Thomas, bom on 16 Jan. 1680, M.P. 
for Weobley, 1702-6 ; he died unmarried at 
Genoa on 17 Sept. 1706 ; and (2) DVedale 
Tomkyns, who married Anne, daughter and 


coheiress of Lord Arthur Somerset, 
son of Henry, JIrst duke of Beaufort, and <h, [ 
on 17 March 1764 — and one daughter, Lucv 
who married, in 1702, Bamfvlde Rodd’ of tf- 
Rodd, Herefordshire, and Stoke Oanon 
Devonshire. In November 1690 Price oh! 
tained 1,6002. damages in an action for crim. 
con. against ‘ Mr. Neal the groom-portir'! 
son ’ (Luttrell, ii. 281). Price does not 
appear to have obtained a divorce from hi*, 
wife, to whom he bequeathed a legacy of 20/ 
‘ to buy her mourning.’ He also charged hi! 
estates by his will with the payment to her 
of an annuity of 1202., ‘pursuant to a forme 
agreement and settlement between us.’ Pray 
erected and endowed an almshouse for ait 
poor people in the parish of Cerrig-y-Drui- 
dion, and in 1717 built the mansion-house 
at Foxley, which remained in the possession 
of his descendants until 1866, when it was 
purchased by Mr. John Davenport of West- 
wood, Staffordshire. 

There are engravings of him by Vertue 
after Kneller, and by King after Dandridge. 
A letter written by Price to Dr. White Ken! 
nett, afterwards bishop of Peterborough, 
relating to the licensing of schoolmaster-, 
is printed in Sir Henry Ellis’s ‘Original 
Letters of Eminent Literary Men’ (Camden 
Soo.PuhL 1843, p.336). 

[The Life of the late Honourable Robert Price, 
&o,, 1734: Foss’s Judges of England, 1864, nil. 
149-68: Williams’s Biogr. Diet, of Eminent 
Welshmen, 1862, 419-20; DTsr.iali’s Cnrios,- 
tias of Literature, 1884, vi. 258-61 ; Noble’s 
Continuation of Granger's Biogr. Hist, of Eng- 
land, 1806, iii. 200-3 ; Robinson's Mansions ami 
Manors of Herefordshire, 1873, pp. 242, 817-18, 
Debrett’s Baronetage, 1836, pp. 426-7, Mayor's 
Admissions to the College of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Cambridge, 1882-93, pt ii. pp. 38-9; 
Lincoln’s Jnn Registers; Official Return of List, 
of Members of Pari. pt.i. pp. 653, 666, 574, 581, 
695 ; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 189«: Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 24, 3rd ser. ix. 217J 

G. F. R. B. 

PRICE, THEODORE (1670 P-1631), pre- 
bendary of Westminster, was son of Rees np 
Tudor, by Marjory, daughter of Edward 
Stanley, constable of Harleigh Castle. Bom 
about 1670 at Brony-Foel, m the parish of 
Llanenddwyn-DySyn-Ardudwy, Merioneth- 
shire, he entered All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
as a chorister, graduated B.A. on 16 Feb. 
1687-8, and U.A.on 9 June 1691, and became 
fellow of Jesus College. He proceeded D.D. 
from New College on 6 J illy 1014. For a short 
time from 18 Oct. 1 691 he held thepoor rectoiy 
of Llanvair, near Harleigh, to which he gave 
a ‘fair communion chalice’ (cf. Lansdmme 
MS. 986, f. 104) ; from 9 Sept. 1596 was pre- 
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r^toToTwinchester, where lie is also said 
to bare been master of the hospital of St. 
r,. ss . rector of Llanrhaiadr-in-Mncli- 
ount. Denbighshire, from 1801 ; principal of 
Hart Hall, Oxford, from 1604 to 1621 ; rector 
of Launton, Oxfordshire, from 1609; pre- 
h,ndary of Leighton Buzzard in Lincoln 
Cathedral from 1621; and prebendary of 
Westminster from 1623. 

Williams, the lord keeper and dean ot 
Westminster, -was Price's countryman and 
kinsman, and by his favour Price also acted 
assub-dean of theWestminster chapter. He 
tras for a time a royal chaplain, although, 
according to Hacket, he never preached at 
court. By Williams’s influence, too. Price 
tras employed as a commissioner to inquire 
into the political and ecclesiastical condition 
of Ireland (Rymeh, Feedera, xvii. 358 ; 
HtcEBT, Sermia Reserata ). ‘He came off 
with praise by his majesty (James I) with 
promise of advance.’ Both Williams and 
Land were credited with futile efforts to 
secure Price further church preferment. 
Williams is said to have suggested his name 
for the bishopric of St. Asaph, and Laud like- 
wise, according to Prynne, urged his claim to 
a Welsh bishopric. When the archbishopric 
of Armagh was vacant in 1625, Williams is 
said to have offended the Duke of Bucking- 
ham by his persistence in recommending 
Price. Price, however, thought Williams 
lukewarm in the matter, and, after Ussher 
was chosen, ‘Price did never show Williams 
love, and the Church of England then or 
sooner lost the doctor’s heart ’ (Haoxet). 

Price held his various benefices till his 
death on 15 Dec. 1631. He was buried six 
days later in Westminster Abbey (CrnsTUR, 
Westm. Abbey Reg. p. 130). Prynne, who de- 
nounced him as ‘an unpreaching epicure and 
an Arminian,’ said that he died a papist. 
Prynne charged Laud with treating Rice as 
a confidential friend despite his apostasy. 
Land replied ‘that Price was more inward 
with another bishop [i. e. Williams] who 
laboured his preferment more than 1,’ and 
denied the reports of Price’s apostasy (Rome's 
Masterpiece, reprinted in the Troubles and 
Trials-, see also Canterburies Doom, p. 356). 
Before Price’s funeral Williams, as dean of 
Westminster, doubtless from a wish to em- 
barrass his enemy Laud, called the pre- 
bendaries together, and told them that he 
had been with the sub-dean before his death, 
that he left him on very doubtful terms about 
religion, and consequently could not tell in 
what form to bury him. Dr. Nowell, one of 
the senior prebendaries, performed the funeral 
ceremony in the presence of the whole chapter 
(Heylyit, E vam. Diet, 1651, p. 74). 


Price's nephew, William Lewis (1392- 
1667) [q. v.J, master of the hospital of St. 
Cross, was his general legatco. 

[Gale's Antiq. of Winchester, p. 121; Laud’s 
Troubles and Trials ; Wood’s Fasti, i. 358 sq. ; 
Foster’s Alumni ; Kymer’s Feedera, xvii 358 ; 
Hoeket’s Sorinia Beseratn ; Fuller's Church His- 
tory, vi. 319; Notes and Queries 8th ser. x. 111.1 

W. A. S. 

PRICE or PRYS, THOMAS (f. 1586- 
1632), captain and Welsh poet, eldest son 
of Dr. Ellis Price [a. v.], was ‘ a gentleman 
of plentiful fortune, who followed a seafar- 
ing life for many years. He joined expedi- 
tions both under Sir Walter Raleigh ana Sir 
Francis Drake. In one of his poems he states 
that he andCaptainWilliamMyddelton[q.v.] 
and Captain Thomas Koet were the first who 
‘ drank ’ (smoked) tobacco in the streets of 
London. This would be in 1586 (Hume, Hist, 
of England, cb. xli . ; Faibholt, Tobacco, jm. 
60-1). Price was present at the camp at Til- 
bnry in 1588. He also fitted out a privateer 
at his own expense and contributed to the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada. Subsequently, 
in conjunction with relatives and friends be 
did some buccaneering work on tke Spanish 
coast, but when they persisted in such prac- 
tices after peace was proclaimed they were 
warned by the English government and called 
to severe account. 

Thomas Rice was lord of the manor of 
Yspytty Ieuan, and by many authorities he 
is erroneously described as high sheriff of 
Denbighshire in 1699. His chief residence 
after the death of his father was Plas Iolyn, 
hut he had a seat also in the Isle of Bardsey, 
which he had built out of the ruins of the old 
monastery. 

Rice and Captain William Myddelton 
are ranked by the author of ‘Heraldry Dis- 
played’ among the fifteen gentlemen who 
fostered the literature of Wales during the 
eras of depression which followed the in- 
surrection of Owen Glendower. The literary 
works of Thomas Price are in the British 
Museum. They form a large thick volume 
of prose and poetry, and are probably in his 
own handwriting (Addit. MS. 14872). 
Prefacing the works is a valuable introduc- 
tion descriptive of the contents, dated No- 
vember 1736, from the pen of Lewis Morris 
fq.v.] The chief prose works are: 1. A British 
history translated out of some Latin or Eng- 
lish work until it reaches his own time. It 
generally agrees as to facts with that of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, though very different 
in style and much shorter. It is full of an- 
glicising common to this day in Denbighshire. 
2. ‘The British Expositor,’ a Welsh dic- 
tionary, older than that of Dr. Davies (1032), 

z 2 
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the first published in Welsh, and containing 
many words not in Davies. ‘ The Art of 
T’oetiy.' 4. A list of contemporaries skilful 
in Brii isli poetry and other branches of learn- 
ing. The poems range over a period of forty 
or fifty years. Some hear dates between 1389 
and 1 632. Afew specimens have been pub- 
lished in the ‘ Great’ of 1805 and the ‘ Cam- 
brian Quarterly;’ in the ‘Cymmrodor’ of 
1^89 there appeared a striking satirical ode 
on ‘Unprincipled Lawyers,’ and a fewstanzns 
on various subiects in tlia * Ymofyns dd ' of 
1891. 

Prvs married, first, Margaret, daughter of 
William Gruffydd of Penrnynin Carnarvon- 
shire, by whom he had two .-ons, Ellis and 
Thomas, and one daughter ; and, secondly, 
.Tane, daughter of Robert William of Berth- 
dd.ii, by whom he had no issue. The younger 
son Thomas succeeded his father as lord of 
the manor of Yspytty leuan. The elder son 
Ellis died in 1610, and his father wrote an 
elegy on him. Ellis’s remains were interred in 
the same grave as his cousin's, William 
( irufiydd ol Penrhyn, near Conway. 

There is a portrait of Prys at Gloddaeth, 
the seat of Sir Roger Mostyn. 

[Axditeologia Cambr. 1866 p. 179, I860 p. 
114, 1869 p. 9. 1874 p. 152: Hist, of Powys 
F.idog, iv. 102 (it seq. ; Calendars of Gwynedd ; 
Gweitliiau Gwnllter Mechain, i. 464-5, ii. 487 ; 
Fairholt’s Tobacco, pp. 50, 61 ; Cambro-Briton,!. 
271 ; Pennant’s Tours in W ales, iii . 442 at aeq .1 

R. J. J. 

PRICE, THOMAS (1599-1686), arch- 
bishop of Cashel, was born in London, and 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1623, IT. A. in 1628, and 
wns elected a fellow in 1626 (Todd, Gra- 
duates). 

Price was ordained by William Bedell, 
and became archdeacon of Bedell’s diocese of 
Kilmore. He was consecrated bishop of Kil- 
dare in Christ Church, Dublin, on 10 March 
1600, and was translated to the archbishopric 
of Cashel on 20 May 1667. He was imbued 
with the views of Bedell as to the impor- 
tance of making the Irish language that of the 
established church ; he ordained some Irish- 
speaking ministers, and in 1078 he required 
service to be read in his cathedral from a 
folio Gaedliilic prayer-book presented to him 
by Dr. Andrew Sail [q. v.l He encouraged 
Dr. Sail in his edition of the Irish Testa- 
ment, and had himself some acquaintance 
with the Irish language (Sail’s letter to 
Boyle). He died at Cashel on 4 Aug. 1685. 

[Wara's Antiquities and History of Ireland, 
cd. 1705; Cotton’s Fasti Eccl.Hib, ; Anderson’s 
Historical Sketches of the Native Irish, 2nd 
edit. Edinburgh, 1830.] N, M. 


PRICE, TnOMAS (1787-1818)7^^ 
historian, best known as * Carnhuanawe' 
bnm 2 Oct. 1787 at Pencaerelin in the pari4 
of Llanfiliangel Bryn Pabunn, Breeloiock 
was second son of Rice Price, vicar of 
Llanwrtbwl, Brecknock (d. 1810), and Mary 
Bowen, bis wife. In 1805 he entered Brecon 
grammar school. There ha attracted the 
notice of Theopkilus Jones [q. v.l, who was 
then engaged upon the second volume of hh 
‘History of Breconshire.’ His talent fir 
drawing was turned to good account in th» 
illustration of this book, and a lasting in- 
terest in Welsh history was at the same 
time kindled in him. A letter to Jones, in 
which he described some Roman remains 
near Llandrindod, was printed in ‘ Arehieo- 
logia,’ vol. xvii. On 10 March 1811 he was 
ordained deacon, and licensed to the curacies 
of Llanyre and LlonfihangelHelygen in Rad- 
norshire. His ordination as priest (12 Sept. 
1812) was soon followed (April 1813) by his 
removal to Crickbowel. Thence he served 
the parishes of Llangenny, Llanbedr Ystrad 
Yw, and Patrishow as curate-in-charge. To 
these were added in 1816 the neighbouring 
arishes of Llangattog and Llanelly. In 
826 he received the vicarage of Llanfihangel 
Cwmdu, augmented in 1839 by the curacy of 
Tretower. Crickhowel, however, continued 
to be bis home until 1841, when he built 
himself ft house ou the glebe land at Cwmda. 

Price first appeared as a Welsh writer 
in 1824, when he contributed a series of 
papers on ‘The Celtic Tongue’ to ‘ Seren 
Gomer,’ under the name ‘ Oarnhuanawe,' 
which became his recognised literary title. 
He was already known as a well-informed 
and eloquent speaker upon bardism and similar 
topics at eisteddfodau, and in 1824 he won 
a prize at Welshpool Eisteddfod for an essay 
upon, the relations between Armorica and 
Britain. The Celtic connections of the Welsh 
interested him greatly, and during the next 
few years he travelled a good deal in Celtic 
countries. In 1829 he published ‘An Essay 
on the Physiognomy and Physiology of tin- 
present Inhabitants of Britain,’ in which lo- 
rn aintamed against J ohn Pinkerton [q.v.] the 
doctrine of the single origin of the human 
race. 

In 1836 he commenced the great task of 
his life, the compilation of a history of Wales 
in Welsh. ‘Hanes Cymru’ appeared in fomr- 
teen parts, the first of which was issued in 
the above year, tbe last in 1842. Price’s 
desire to secure as great a degree of accuracy 
as possible led to long delays ( Archaologia 
Cambremis, 1st ser. iv. 148). A cumbrous 
and pedantic style and the absence of any 
constructive treatment of his material detract 
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frirn the merits of this work, hut it remained 
for many years the most trustworthy history 

ef Wak'. . 

Price was aw indefatigable worker in all 
movements which appealed to his fervid 
Vitriotisin. He took an active part in the 
foundation of the Cymreigydilion, or Welsh 
Societv of Brecon (1823), and that of Aber- 
„ lTen ny (1833), sent regular communications 
to Welsh magazines, and corresponded with a 
lu-s-tj number of persons on Celtic topics. 
He°took on especial interest in the Welsh 
(triple) harp, and through his exertions a 
suhoolfor players of this instrument was for 
a time maintained at Brecon. In October 
1815 he won the prize of 807 offered at 
Abergavenny Eisteddfod for the beat essay 
on the comparative merits of Welsh, Irish, 
and Gaelic literature. In 1817 he published 
a pamphlet (Llandovery) on ' The Geogra- 
phical Progress of Empire and Civilisation,’ 
an expansion of Berkeley’s theory that ‘ west- 
ward the course of empire takes its way.’ 

Price died on 7 Nov. 1848, and was buried 
at IdauHhangel Cwmdu. In 1854-6 his 
‘literary Remains’ were published at Llan- 
dovery, the second volume containing a bio- 
graphy by Miss Jane Williams (Ysgafell), 
with many illustrative letters. To the first 
volume is prefixed a portrait, photographed 
fromanoilpaintingatLlanover ; to the second 
a photograph of a bust executed by W. M. 
Thomas. 

[literary Remains, Llandovery, 1851-5; 
Arehaeologia Cambrensia, 1st ser. iv. 1 18-50.] 

J. 32. L, 

PRICE, Sib UVEDALE (1747-1829), 

writer on ‘ the picturesque,' eldest son of 
Hobart Price of Foxley in the parish of 
Yazor, Herefordshire, by Sarah, oldest 
daughter of the first Lora Barrington, was 
bom in 1747. Robert Price was a skilled 
musician and artist, and, while residing with 
some other Englishmen at Geneva in 1741, 
illustrated with his drawings the ‘ Letter 
horn an English. Gentleman, giving an 
account of the Glaciers,’ which came out in 
that year. Two characters of him — the first 
by R. N. A. Neville [q. v.]_, and the second 
by Benjamin Stillingfleet Tq. v.], who after 
1746 passed great part of his time at Foxley 
—are inserted in Coxe’s ‘Literary Life of 
Stillingfleet’ (i. 100-1, ii. 189-82). 

Uvedale, who came into a considerable 
fortune on the death of his father in 1761, 
was educated, at Eton, and matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 18 Dec. 1763, but 
left without a degree. While at Eton he 
became friendly with Charles James Fox. In 
January 1761 t&ey acted together in a play at 


Holland House, continued their friendship nt 
Oxford, and in the autumn of 1767 studied 
Italian together under a master at .Florence. 
They journeyed in company to Rome, Venice, 
Turin, and Geneva, and in August 1768 paid 
a visit to Voltaire at Femey. Fox then 
returned to England, but Price traversed 
the finest parts ot Switzerland, and descended 
the Rhine to Spa ( Memoirs and Corresp. of 
Fox, i. 27-9, 40-7). 

Father and son made great improvements 
in the estate and gardens at Foxley. The 
chief labour of Uvedale was the construction 
of a charming ride of a mile and a half, 
through the woods tc the point of ‘Lady 
Lift* (MxBliAT, Herefordshire , 1894, ed. p. 
140) . He opposed the system of Brown and 
Kent, arguing in favour of natural and pic- 
turesque beauty, and endeavouring to show 
that the fashionable mode of laying out 
grounds was ‘ at variance with all the prin- 
ciples of landscape-painting, and with the 
practice of all the most eminent masters.’ 
These views were set out by Richard Payne 
Knight [q. v.], liis friend and neighbour, in 
‘The Landscape, a didactic Poem. Addressed 
to Uvedale Price’ (1794; Sndedit. 1795), and 
by himself in ‘An Essay on the Picturesque,’ 
1794. Humphrey Repton acknowledged 
their merits in a courteous 1 LetLer toUvedale 
Price,’ 1794, but claimed beauty for ‘the 
milder scenes that have charms for common 
observers,’ and Price replied with equal 
courtesy in ‘ A Letter to H. Repton ’ (1795 ; 
2nd edit. 1798) (Sir Walter Scott in Quar- 
terly Heview, March 1828, p. 317). 

A new edition, with considerable additions, 
of the first volume of ‘ An Essay on the Pic- 
turesque ’ appeared in 1706, and was trans- 
lated into German at Leipzig in 1798 ; the 
second volume came out in 1708. A further 
edition of the complete work was issued in 
1810, in three volumes, and it included Rep- 
ton's letter to Price and his answer, as well 
as a reprint of his ‘ Dialogue on the distinct 
Characters of the Picturesque and the Beau- 
tiful’ (Hereford, 1801), in which Price com- 
bated the ohjeotione or Knight in the second 
edition of the poem of 1 The Landscape,’ and 
criticised the opinions of Sir J oshua Reynolds 
and Burke on the beautiful. A long note in 
the second volume (pp. 383-406) of this edi- 
tion dealt with Knight’s remarks in the 
second edition of the ‘Analytical Enquiry 
into Taste' on Price's views relating to the 
temple of Vesta at Tivoli. The best edition 
of ‘ Sir Uvedale Price on the Picturesque ’ was 
published at Edinburgkin 1842, ' with much 
original matter by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder 
[q. v.], and sixty illustrations by Montagu 
Stanley, R.S.A.’ 
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Price's iiew> w ere bet out in Loudon's 
1 Encyclopedia of Gardening,' 1822 edit. (pp. 
74-7), and they were criticised by William 
Marshall (174*3-1818) (a. v.] ; by George 
Mason (1735-1606) [q.v.] ; by Thomas Green 
the younger (1769-1825) [q. v.]; and by 
DugaldStewart in his ‘Philosophical Essays ’ 
(Works, v. 221-41, 275-6,439-41, volx. pp. 
cl-cliii). 

Scott, when engagedin forming his gardens 
at Abbotsford, studied the works or Price, 
and wrote of him in the * Quarterly Review ’ 
that he ‘ had converted the age to his views.’ 
Dr. Parr praised him for the elegance of his 
scholarship and the purity of his style. Ma- 
thias, however, in the * Pursuits of Literature ’ 
(second dialogue, line 49), sneered at the 
writings of Price and Knight, who 

Grounds by neglect improve, 

And banish use, for n iked nature's love. 

Trice enteitained many liaitors at his 
country seat, among whom were Sheridan 
and his first wife, Fitzpatrick, and Samuel 
llogers. Wordsworth visited him at Foxley 
in 1810 and 1827, and on the first occasion 
condemned the place as wanting variety, and 
deficient in the 1 relish of humanity.’ 

Price served as sheriff of Herefordshire 
in 1793, and, as a lifelong friend of the lead- 
ing whigs, was created a baronet on 12 Feb. 
1828. His eyesight was injured by a blow 
in 1816, but when eighty years old he was 
‘ all life and spirits, and as active in ranging 
about liis woods as a setter-dog ’ (Knight, 
Life of Wordsworth, iii. 130). He died at 
Foxley on 14 Sept. 1829. He married, on 
28 April 1774, Lady Caroline C'urpenter, 
youngest daughter of George, firot earl of 
Tjreonnel. She died on 16 July 1826, aged 
72, leaving one son and one daughter 
(cf. Hushes, Windsor Forest, pp. 232, 244). 

The other works of Price were : 1. ' An 
Account ofthe Statues, Pictures, andTemples 
of Greece ; translated from Pausanias,’ 1780. 
2. ‘Thoughts on the Defence of Property,’ 
1797. 3. ‘ An Essay on the Modern Pronun- 
ciation of Greek and Latin,' printed, but not 
published, at Oxford in 1827 ; he 1 anticipated 
some modem changes,' urging ‘that our 
system of pronouncing the ancient languages 
is at variance with the principles and es- 
tablished rules of ancient prosody and the 
practice of the best poets.’ Price contributed 
to Arthur Young’s ‘Annals of Agriculture,’ 
and was one of the committee for inspecting 
models for public monuments (Biogr. Diet. 
>18). 

Price was a very entertaining letter- writer ; 
long and amusing missives from him are in 
Mias Berry's ‘Journals,’ 12. 67-9, 628-9 (en- 


cluving an ode on the burning of Moicrnr i 
647-9 ; iii. 8-9 ; Olayden's ‘ Samuel Borers 
and his Contemporaries,’ passim, ando,. 
‘ Works 'of Dr. Parr, i. 618-21, viii. 110-20 
(cf. E. H. Barker, Anecdotes, ii. 36, 
Memorials of V. J. Fox, i. 46-7), Several 
other letters from him to Barker were sold 
bv that needy writer to Pickering in Aiura i 
1§39. ^ 


Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a portrait of 
Lady Caroline Price in November 1787, mi 
Sir Thomas Lawrence painted Price himself. 
These portraits, and portraits of several other 
members of the family, were 6old by Mesas. 
Christie & Manson on 6 May 1893, the paint- 
ing of Sir Joshua Reynolds fetching 3,885/. 

[Gent. Mag. 1774 p. 237, 1828 pt. ii. p. ^ 

1 829 pt. ii. p. 274 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxob.| 
Felton's Portraits of Authors on Gardening, nil 
191-200; DuneumVb Hereford, 1892 vuL, p|] 
191-7; Knight’s Coleorton Memorials, i. U>jj 
ii. 133-5, 190-2, 215; Ballantyne's Voltaire,®! 
291 ; Dyce’s Table-talk of Rogers, pp. 76 , 
111-15, 245; Claydeu’s Rogers and his Con! 
temporaries, i. 47-8, 405; Coxe's SHUincflitt, 
i. 73-81, 97-9, 125, 151, 169; Walpole's Carre- 
spondence, ed. Cunningham, iii. 374, ix. 462; 
Taylor’s Sir Joshua Reynolds, ii. 612; Words- 
■u orth’s Works, ed. Knight, iii. 45-7.] W. P. C. 

PRICE, WILLIAM (1597-1616), divine, 
one of the Prices of Denbighshire, matricu- 
lated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 16 Oct. 
1616, aged 19. He graduated B.A. andM.A. 
on 21 June 1619, and B.D. on 14 June 1628. 
Taking holy orders, he was, on 26 Sept. 1621, 
elected the first reader in moral philosophyon 
the foundation of Thomas White. On White’s 
death in April 1624 Price pronounced his fu- 
neral oration, which was included in * Sohols 
Moralis Philosophise Oxon. in FunereWhiti 
pullata,’ Oxford, 1624. In 1630 Price joined 
m a protest to the king on technical grounds 
against the appointment of Bishop Laudas 
chancellor of Oxford (Cal. State Papers, Bom, 
1629-31, p. 241). He wasinstituted onlOFeh 
1681 to the rectory of Dolgelly, Merioneth- 
shire, where he died in 1646, and was buried 
in the church. He married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Robert Vaughan [q. v.] of Hengwrt, 
the antiquary. 

A contemporary William Price (i. 
1666), born in London, delivered before the 
lord mayor and aldermen at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, in 1642 a ‘ spittle sermon,’ 
afterwards printed. Ha became pastor of 
a preshy tenon church at Waltham Abbey, 
Essex, and was chosen one of the Westmin- 
ster divines. He served on one of the com- 
mittees, and took considerable part in the 
discussions. Hie was called from London on 
9 Aug. 1618 by the presbyterian or reformed 
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duirrh of Amsterdam, and remaineditspastor 
mitil his death in July 1666. He was author 
0 f two =ermons (1646 and 1660), and of: 
]. ‘Janitor Anuare, or the Soule’s Porter to 
u-t out si 11116 to keepe out sinne: a 
Treatise of the Fears of God,’ London, 1688, 
frro. 2. ‘Triumphus Sapientise : seu con- 
cione* aliqu® in selecta Theologiae capita,’ 
i^e.. Amsterdam, 1656, 12mo. 

fl'or the elder Price &te : Wood’s Athens 
Otun. ii. 352 ; Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 365, 388, 
3S9; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. (1500-1714); Le 
Ntre’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 522; Wood’s 
Antiquities of the University of Oxford, ed. 
(tntch, ii. 873; Williams's Eminent Welsh- 
nen, p. 423. For the younger Price see his 
Works; Mitchell’s Minutes of the Westminster 
A--eml)ly, and his Hist, of the same, xviii. 145, 
162; Steven's Scottish Church, Rotterdam, p. 
oyr* Wagen.iar’s Amsterdam, vii. 605.] 

0. F. S. 

PRICE, WILLIAM, the elder (d. 1732), 
class-painter, was a pnpil of Henry Gyles 
[<1- V -J glass-painter at York, and his im- 
mediate successor and most able scholar 
in the art. Ha first gained some fame by a 
•n indaw representing the ‘Nativity of Christ,’ 
painted in 1696 from the designs of Sir James 
Thornhill [q. v.] for Christ Church, Oxford. 
In 1700 he painted the great east window 
lor the chapel of Merton College in the same 
university, and in 1702 ‘ The Life of Christ,' 
in six compartments, for the same chapel. 
Price’s work, which was mainly in enamelle d 
glass, had some merit, although it lacked 
ctrength and durability, and was marred by 
an excessive use of yellow glass. Price died 
in 1722. 

Joshua Pbicb (ft. 1715-1717), glass- 
painter, brother and fellow-pupil of the above, 
also worked at Oxford, where he repaired 
the windows in Queen’s College Chapel 
originally painted in 1518, and mutilated by 
the puritans during the civil wars. In 1716 
lie painted ‘ The Holy Family ’ for the same 
chapel, and in 1717 repaired the windows by 
Van Linge there and at Christ Church. He 
also painted the ohiaroscuro figures of 
prophets and apostles in the chapel of Mag- 
dalen College. 

William Pbicb, the younger id. 1766), 
glaBB-painter, son of Joshua Price, also 
attained some celebrity as a glass-painter. 
At New College, Oxford, he filled the win- 
dows with several pieces of stained glass, 
painted by artiste of the Rubens school in 
Flanders, and acquired by Price there. These 
he repaired and supplemented to a large ex- 
tent with glass of his own painting. In 1722 
and 1735 Price was employed to fill some of 
the windows of Westminster Abbey at the 


| national expense. He painted ‘ The GenS- 
I elogy of Christ’ for the chapel at Win- 
chester College, ‘ The Herbert Family ’ for 
a closet at Wilton House, 1 The Resurrec- 
tion ’ for the bishop's palace at Gloucester, 
and executed several works in mosaic for 
Horace "Walpole at Strawberry Hill Rice 
died a bachelor, in Kirby Street, Hatton 
Garden, London, on 16 July 1765. The 
works of the Price family are of considerable 
interest with regard to the history of glass- 
painting in England. 

[Winston’s Memoirs of the Art of Glass- 
painting; Westlake’s Hist, of Design in Painted 
Glass, vol. iv. ; Dallaway's Hist, of the Arts in 
England ; Walpole's Anecd. of Painting; Davies’b 
Walks through the City of York.] L. C, 

PRICE, WILLIAM (1780-1830), orien- 
talist, horn at Worcester in 1780, is said to 
have been a captain in the East India Com- 
pany ; but this is apparently a confusion 
with a contemporary William Price, who 
entered the service of the East India Com- 
pany, became lieutenant in the dth native 
regiment in Bengal on 1 Feb. 1607, captain 
11 July 1823, and major 22 April 1831. Be- 
fore 1815 he was appointed assistant-pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit, Bengalee, and Mahratta in 
the military college at Fort William, and in 
1824 was professor of Hindustanee. He re- 
tired on 20 May 1834 (East India Lists, 
1800-84 ; Dodwell and Miles, Indian Army 
Lists'). Another William Price (d. 1836), 
commander R.N., fought at the battle of 
1 June 1794, and subsequently saw much 
active service ( United Service Journal, No- 
vember 1835; Gent. Mag. 1835 ii. 658,670- 
671, 1837 i. 446). 

The orientalist was in 1810 appointed as- 
sistant seoretary and interpreter to the em- 
bassy of Sir Gore Ouseley [q. v.) to Persia 
in 1811-12. Price kept a diary, and made 
hundreds of drawings, both of landscapes 
and buildings, and deciphered many cunei- 
form inscriptions. On his return to England 
he devoted niraself to literary pursuits, and 
taught oriental tongues at the Beminaiv of 
his friend, Alexander H umphreye, at Nether- 
stoneHouse, near Worcester. He setup a pri- 
vate printing-press in his house, and became a 
member of the Royal Society of London and 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. He died in 
June 1830. 

Price published: 1. ‘Dialogues Persans, 
composes pour I’autsur par Mirza Saulih de 
Ohiiaz,’ no date or place, republished, with 
an English translation, Worcester, 1822, 
4to ; and again as part iii. of 2. ‘A Grammar 
of the Three Principal Oriental Languages, 
HindooBtanee, Persian, and Arabic, on a 
Plan entirely new/ &c., London, 1823, 4to, 
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3, 'A Journal of the British Embassy to 
Persia, embellished with numerous Views 
taken iu ludia and Persia ; also a Disserta- 
tion upon the Antiquities of Persepolis,’ 
London, 1825, fol. Only one volume was 
published of this edition, but a second 
edition contained 4, ‘ Elements of Sanskrit, 
or an Easy Guide to the Indian Tongues,’ 
Worcester, 1827, 4to; London, 1882; illus- 
trated by Price’s own drawings. 5. ‘ A new 
Grammar of the Hindoostonee Language, 
issued under the auspices of the East India 
Company,’ London, 1828. 6. ‘HusnooDil, 

or Beauty and Heart: an Allegory,’ Persian 
and English, translated by Price, London, 
1828, 4to ; dedicated to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 7. 'Hindu and Hindoostonee Se- 
lections,’ from which copious material was 
drawn for the ‘ Chants populaires de l’Inde ’ 
of H. Gorcin de Tassy [Paris, 1860], 8vo, 

[Works above mentioned ; Biographic Uni- 
verselle (SuppL); Annual Register, 1830, p. 
266.] 0. F. S. 

PRICHARD, RICHARDS, or RHIS- 
IART, EVAN (1770-1832], Welsh poet, 
usually called * Ieuon Lleyn,’ horn in 1770, 
was son of Richard Thomas Evan of Ty 
Mawr iu the parish of B:ryn Croes, Carnar- 
vonshire, and his wife Mari Siarl (Charles). 
Both his mother and her father, Siarl Marc, 
were writers of Welsh verse. Evan began 
life as a schoolmaster at Llan Gian, near his 
home; he afterwards kept school at Llan 
Ddeimolen in the same county. In 1795 his 
arents emigrated to America, whereupon he 
ecame an excise officer, and until 1812 lived 
chiefly in England. In the latter year he re- 
turned to Ty Mawr, then occupied hy his 
uncle, Lewis Siarl, and for the rest of his life 
conducted a travelling school in the neigh- 
bouring parishes. He married his cousin, 
Mary Robert Thomas, by whom he had three 
children, and died on 14 Aug. 1832. 

Prichard was a versatile writer in all 
forms of Welsh verse, ne wrote much for 
the periodicals of his time, and edited the 
* Eurgrawn,’ of which some numbers appeared 
at Carnarvon in 1800. His best known poems 
are the ‘ Ode on Belshazzar’s Feast,’ that on 
the massacre of the bards, and the transla- 
tion of 1 The Cottar’s Saturday Night.’ A 
collected edition of his verse was published 
under the title ‘Ganiadau Ieuan Lleyn’ at 
Pwllheli in 1878. 

[Williams's Eminent Welshmen; Foulkes’s 
Enwogion Cymru ; Enwogion Lleyn, by O. J, 
Roberts (Sarn, 1884).] J. E. L, 

PRICHA R D, JAMES COWLES (1786- 
1848), physician and ethnologist, was bom 
at Ross, Herefordshire, on 11 Feb. 1786. 


His father was a cultivated man, of grr.it 
poetical imagination, and both parents wtri 
members of the Society of Friends. H 
was educated at homo, learning Front 1 ]" 
Italian, and Spanish. On his father’s remoiii 
to Bristol he came into contact with tk< 
natives of different countries who visited 
the port, and thus gained an unusual know- 
ledge of modern Greek and Spanish. Is 
1802 he became a student of medicine in 
Bristol, and afterwards at St. Thomas's 
Hospital. In 1806 he attended classes at 
Edinburgh, and anthropological investiga- 
tions soon absorbed much of his attention. 
He graduated M.D. in Edinburgh in 160t> 
choosing for the subject of his thesis 'De 
Humam Generis Varietate.’ He afterwords 
resided for a year at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

In 1810 Prichard began to practise meili- 
cine in Bristol. But he combined with the 
daily routine of his profession a profound 
study of ethnology, which bore fruit in 1813 
in the publication of his ‘ Researches as to 
the Physical History of Man’ (2nd edit, 
2 vols. 1826), an expansion of his Edinburgh 
thesis. In tins volume he contended that the 
colour of the negro’s skin was not the result 
of the long-continued action of the sun: that 
our first parents were black, and that the 
whiteBkin was due to the influence of civilisa- 
tion. Absorbed as Prichard was in anthro- 
pological studies, his practice grew. Hefieely 
prescribed blood-lettmg, and often practised 
it on himself as a eure for headache, to which 
he was long subject. In after years lie was 
frequently in request as a consultant by 

P ractitioners at a distance. On 11 Aug. 

811 he was elected physician to St. Peter's 
Hospital, Bristol, and on 29 Feb. 1814 phy- 
sician to the Bristol Infirmary. He lectured 
on * physiology, pathology, and the practice 
of physic,’ and wrote artibLes on purely 
medical subjects, such as epilepsy and fever. 
In 1819 he found time to publish ‘An Analy- 
sis of Egyptian Mythology,’ in which he 
traced the early connection between the 
Hindus and the Egyptians, and made public 
his hieroglyphic alphabet. OhampoUion’s 
‘ Prdcis’ of the latter was not published till 
1824. Prichard’s deep interest in Egypt led 
to a friendship between him and the Che- 
valier Bunsen, to whom he afterwards de- 
dicated his 1 Natural History of Man.’ A 
German translation of his Egyptian book 
appeared in 1837. 

In 1822 he issued his ' Treatise on Diseases 
of the Nervous System,’ part i. comprising 
convulsive aud maniacal affections; no more 
was published. It was based on the expe- 
rience he had gained during ten years at St. 
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p t * _aH0sp1t.1l. Among Ilia patients there 
v w* many lunatics, whose maladies espe- 
cially interested him. But this book gave 
r 5 indication of those new and striking con- 
clusions respecting insanity which he deve- 
1 ,ped later. An invitation to write an article 
on insanity in the ‘ Cyclopedia of Practical 
Medicine’ led him to pursue the subject, and 
to publish in 1835 his ‘ Treatise on Insanity 
and other Disorders affecting the Mind.’ 
This was long the standard work on this 
tench of medicine. Its leading interest lies 
in the assertion — in contradiction to the posi- 
tion Prichard had previously assumed— of 
the existence of a distinct disease of ‘moral 
irsanity.’ This malady Prichard claims to 
have been the first to recognise and describe. 
He sought to prove that moral insanity 
nos a morbid condition, not necessarily the 
concomitant or outcome of mental disorder 
nr incapacity (see Library of Medicine, ed. 
Tweedie, ii. 110). He pointed out that there 
are patients truly insane and irresponsible, 
uho suffer horn moral defect or derange- 
ment, without such an amount of intellec- 
tual disorder as would be legally recognised 
uther in a court of law or for the purpose 
of certification. He showed that madness 
often consisted ‘in a morbid perversion of 
the natural feelings, affections, inclinations, 
temper, habits, moral dispositions, and natu- 
ral impulses, without any remarkable dis- 
order or defeot of the intellect or knowing 
and reasoning faculties, and particularly 
without any insane illusion or hallucina- 
tion ’ ( Treatise on Insanity, p. 6). In face 
of the generally accepted view of the soli- 
darity of the mental functions, the difficulty 
of accepting Prichard’s doctrine is, from a 
psychological point of view, not inconsider- 
able. But despite the warm contests that 
have taken place in regard to Prichard’s 
conclusion among both lawyers and physi- 
cians, his position has been confirmed by 
subsequent observers, and is accepted by 
leading scientific men in Europe and the 
United States. Esquirol, who at first op- 
posed Prichard’s views, was obliged, as he 
60on admitted, ‘ to submit to the authority of 
facts’ (Das Maladies Mentales, 1838, ii. 98). 
Herbert Spencer has acknowledged his belief 
in moral insanity, which he does not consider 
irreconcilable with his well-known theories 
of psychology. Prichard’s study of moral in- 
sanity induced him to prepare, in 1842, a 
work specially intended to indicate its bear- 
ing on legal questions, under the title ‘ On 
the Different Forms of Insanity in rela- 
tion to Jurisprudence, designed for the use 
of persons concerned in legal questions re- 
garding unsoundness of mind.’ 


StiH pursuing his anthropological re- 
searches, Prichard stated his chief results in 
his * Natural History of Man,' which ap- 
peared in 1843. It comprised inquiries into 
the modifying influence of physical and 
moral agencies on the different tribes of the 
human family. He dwelt forcibly on the 
innumerable points of resemblance between 
man and the lower animals. He observed 
that ‘ to many persons it will appear para- 
doxical to ascribe the endowment of a soul 
to the inferior tribes in the creation ; yet it 
is difficult to discover a valid argument that 
limits the possession of an immaterial prin- 
ciple to man.’ He inquired whether man 
has not received, in addition to his mental 
sagacity, a principle of accommodation, by 
which he becomes fitted to occupy the whole 
earth, and to modify the agencies of the 
elements upon himself. Admitting that this 
is the case, he asks whether these agencies 
do not also modify him. There exists, how- 
ever, the alternative opinion — that mankind 
is made up of races differing from each other 
from the beginning of their existence. The 
main object of Prichard’s work was to deter- 
mine which of these views was the better en- 
titled to assent. His conclusion was very 
decided that ‘ we are entitled to draw con- 
fidently the conclusion that all human races 
are of one species and one family’ (p. 546). 
Prichard’s conclusion is that generally held 
by ethnologists of the present day. 

Between 1836 and 1847 he brought out, in 
five volumes, ‘ Researches into the Physical 
History of Mankind,’ and in 1855 appeared 
a fourth edition of his ‘Natural History of 
Man,’ 2 vols. In the words of Professor 
Tylor of Oxford, Prichard’s work as an an- 
thropologist is admirable ; and it is curious 
to notice how nowadays the doctrine of de- 
velopment rehahUitates his discussion of the 
races of man as varieties of one species. 
We may even hear more of his theory that ‘ 
the originally dark-complexioned human 
race produced, under the influences of civi- 
lised life, the white man. Prichard’s merit 
as the philologist who first proved the posi- 
tion of Keltic languages as a branch ox the 
Indo-European has not met with due recog- 
nition; Adolphe Pictet, who made his repu- 
tation by a treatise on the same point, did 
not publish it until after Prichard’s results 
on this topic had appeared in the * Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations,’ 1831 (ed.E. G, 
Latham, 1867). 

In an address before the Ethnological So- 
ciety of London on 22 June 1847, ‘ On. the 
Relations of Ethnology to other Branches 
of Knowledge,’ Prichard asserted the im- 
portance of ethnology as a science, and ar- 
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gued — vainly at the time — that the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
ought to acknowledge its value by allotting 
its treatment to a distinct section at its an- 
nual meetings. In this address his views on 
the unity of the human race were finally 
summed up. * The further we explore the 
various paths of inquiry which lie open to 
our researches, the greater reason do we find 
for believing that no insurmountable line of 
separation exists between the now diversified 
races of men, and the greater the proba- 
bility, judging alone from such data as we 
possess, that all mankind are descended from 
one family.’ 

Prichard was made a commissioner in 
lunacy in 1845, and from that time till his 
death resided in Loudon. He died, on 28 Dec. 

1848, of rheumatic fever and pericarditis. 
He was at the time president of the Ethno- 
logical Society. He was also fellow of the 
Itoj al Society, corresponding member of the 
National Institute of Prance and of the 
French Academy of Medicine, and had re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of medicine by 
diploma from the unh eraity of Oxford i n 1835. 

Prichard married, on 28 Feb. 1811, Anne 
Maria Estlin, sister of John Bishop Estlin 
[q. v.], and daughter of John Prior Estlin 
[a. v.j, at whose house he frequently met 
Southey and Coleridge. He left issue. 

As an investigator into both mental science 
and anthropology, Prichard ranks very high. 
Had he not divided his energies between 
the two subjects, he would doubtless have 
achieved results in one of them that would 
have entitled him to a place among the 
greatest of men of science. Of excep- 
tional mental capacity, Prichard possessed a 
good memory and a Btrong philosophical 
tendency, and was able to undertake the 
most strenuous mental labour. His expres- 
sion of countenance was singularly bene- 
volent, and he was free from all feeling of 
professional rivalry. 

His works, besides those noticed, were : 
‘A Review of the Doctrine of a Vital Prin- 
ciple,’ London, 1829, 8vo; ‘On the Treat- 
ment of Hemiplegia, and particularly on an 
important Remedy in eome Diseases of the 
Brain’ (‘Medical Gazette,’ 1881, and British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Bristol, 1836) ; ‘ On the Extinction of some 
Varieties of the Human Race ’ (British As- 
sociation, Birmingham, 1839). 

[Memoir of Dr. Fricbard by Dr. Hodgkin, 
read before the Ethnological Society of London 
on 28 Feb. 1849; Memoir read, before the meet- 
ing of the Bath and Bristol Branch of the Pro- 
vincial Medical and Surgical Association, March 

1849, by Dr. J, A Symonds ('Journal,’ 1600, 
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vol. ii.) ; Miscellanies, by John Addin^tonT" 
monds, M.D., edited by his son, 1871 ; Pnehin 
and Symonds in especial relation to Menu 
Science, by Dr. Hack Tuke, M.D., 1861 
formation kindly given by Dr. E. B. Tylorl 

D. H. T. 

PRICHARD, RHYS or RICE ( 157 ^ 
164.4), Welsh religious poet, born in 167& 
was the eldest son of David ap Richard of 
Llandov ery, and his wife Mary, daughter of 
Johu ap Lewis of Cwrt Newydd, Caidigan- 
shire. At the age of eighteen he entered 
Jesus College, Oxford, whence he graduate 
B.A. on 26 June 1602, and M.A. in 1626. 
lie had already (26 April 1602) been or- 
dained priest at Witkam, Essex, and on 
6 Aug. 1602 he received from Bishop Rudd 
the vicarage of Llandingad aud the chapehv 
o f Llanfair ar y Bry n,w Inch together form the 
living of Llandoveiy . He possessed consider- 
able private property, and lived, not at the 
vicarage, but in his own mansion of ‘Xeuadd 
Newydd’ (New Hall), which is still shown 
in the town. Through the influence probably 
of Sir George Devereux of Llwyn y brain, he 
became chaplain to the young Earl of Esset, 
and received the primate’s authority to hold, 
as a nobleman's chaplain, the rectory of 
Llanedi, Carmarthenshire, in conjunction 
with his vicarage. He was instituted to 
Llanedi on 19 Nov. 1618, and on 17 May 
1614 received a prebend in the collegiate 
church of Brecon. In October 1026 he vw 
appointed chancellor of the diocese of St 
David’s and rector of Llawhaden, Pembroke- 
shire. 

Prichard was an earnest and eloquent 
preacher, who, while a conformist and a 
royalist in politics, was profoundly in- 
fluenced by puritan ideale. He attachtd 
the frivolity and licentiousness of hiB age, 
and, finding, as he tells us, that set preach- 
ing did little good, while a snatch of song 
was always listened to, threw his teaching 
into lougn, popular verse, which, despite its 
literary shortcomings, gained him a hearing. 
His stanzas, written in the colloquial WeLli 
of the district, were everywhere quoted, and 
hie fame spread throughout Wales. So popu- 
lar was he as a preacher that on many occa- 
sions he was forced to speak in the open air, 
and this, it is supposed, was made the occa- 
sion of complaint against him in an eccle- 
siastical court. Two of his compositions, a 
‘Prayer in Adversity’ and a ‘Thanksgiving 
for Deliverance from the hands of Enemies’ 
{Canwyll y Cymry, Llandovery edit. Not. 
xeix, c), appear to have reference to some 
incident of this kind. 

On the outbreak of the civil war Prichard 
attacked the parliamentary party in his 
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'liilhd on t lie Rebellion in the Year 1(341 ’ 
(A. So. clxviii, Llandovery edit.), and con- 
ribntei liberally to the maintenance of the 
indet interest in the district. A letter 
liis however, been preserved, in which he 
tjnpiainsof the excessive taxation, amount- 
jm l i one year to 20 01., imposed upon him 
1 dthe ling’s officers. Prichard died before 
the tud of 1644, and was buried in Llandin- 
f id church. He had by his wife Gwenllian 
one child, Samuel. 

Xone of Prichard's poems were published 
during his lifetime. In 1846 a tew were 
ranted from manuscripts then in the pos- 
i‘»ion of Evan Pugh (Pren Teg), one of the 
near's parishioners ; a second instalment ap- 
peared in 1658. In 1670, Stephen Hughes, 
a nonconformist preacher, obtained permiv 
einn to publish a third part, and in 1672 he 
followed this up by reprinting the three 
parts already issued, together with a fourth 
and a verse introduction of his own. Adopt- 
ing a title which occurred in one of the 
poems, Hughes entitled th e whole hook ‘ Can- 
wyll y Cymry ’ (The "Welshmen's Candle). 
A further edition by Hughes appeared in 
1631 (London) ; thfs was succeeded by a 
number of Shrewsbury editions (1714, 1721, 
1725, 1740, 1766), some of which contained 
many spurious additions. In 1770 Rhys 
Thomas of Llandovery printed an entirely 
new edition (with the alternative title ‘i" 
Seren Foreu,’ i e. The Morning Star), rejecting 
the Shrewsbury additions and adding a large 
number of poems from what were believed 
to be the author’s manuscripts. A brief bio- 
graphical notice was prefixed. Further edi- 
tions appeared at Carmarthen in 1776, 1798, 
and 1808; in 1841 a complete edition with 
explanatory notes and a fall biography of 
Prichard was published at Llandovery by 
Professor Bees of Lampeter, and subse- 
quently reprinted in 1858 and 1867. Selec- 
tions of the vicar’s verse were also issued by 
Griffith Jones (188J-1761) [q. v.], LLm- 
ddowror, in 1749 and 1768, and a translation 
into English by William Evans of Llaw- 
hnden in 1771 (Carmarthen). 

There is a tradition that his granddaugh- 
ter on his death employed a servant for two 
days in the task of burning his manuscripts. 
According to Wood, Prichard translated 
some books into Welsh, and also wrote upon 
the Thirty-nine Articles. Some of his ser- 
mons survived ; an abortive proposal to print 
them was mode by Rhys Thomas in 1770. 

[life in Llandovery editions of Canwyll y 
Cymry ; Wood's Atheme Oxon. ; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714; Arohseologia Cambrensis, 4th 
spt. 1878, ix. 237 j Llyfryddiaeth y Cymry j 
Kelsons Bull, 1714, p. 475.] J. E L. 


PRICKE, ROBERT (fl 1609-1698), en- 
graver, was a pupil of Wenceslaus Hollar 
[q. v.], and kept a shop for prints and maps 
in Whitecrosa Street, Cripplegate, London, 
during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Here he published some important 
architectural works, mostly translated from 
the French, and illustrated with engravings 
hv himself. These were : 1. * A new Treatise 
of Architecture according to Vitruvius,' 
from the French of Julien Mauclerc, 1669 
(othereditionsinl670, 1676,andl699). 2.‘A 
new Book on Architecture, wherein is re- 
presented Forty Figures of Gates and Arches 
triumphant, &c. &c.,by Alexander Francine, 
Florentine ... set forth by Robert Pricke 
. . . 1669 ' (with a portrait of Francini). 
3. 'The Art of Fair Building, wherein are 
Augmentations of the newest Buildings made 
in France, by the Designs and Ordering of 
P. le Muet, and others, published by Robert 
Pricke,’ 1670 (2ndedit. 1675). 4. ‘ Perspective 
Practical, or a plain . . . method of . . . 
representing all things to the eye at a dis- 
tance, by the exact Rules of Art. . . . By 
a Religious Person of the Society of Jesus, a 
Parisieu [J.Dubreuil]. Faithfully translated 
out of French and illustrated with 150 copper 
cuts, set forth in English by R. Pricke,' 167-' 
(2nd edition, 1G98). 5. 'The Ornaments of 
Architecture, containing Compartments, 
Mantlings, Foldings, Festones, &c., &c. . . . 
with some Designs for Carving and Painting 
of eminent Coaches. . . . Containing Fifty 
Copperplate Prints; collected out of the 
Works of several eminent Masters, and set 
forth by Robert Pricke,’ 1674. A few etch- 
ings of shipping, &c., were also executed by 
Pncke. 


[Diet, of Architecture ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. ; 
Brit. Mub. Cat.] L. C. 

PRICKET, ROBERT (fi. 1603), poet, 
saw some military service in Elizabeth’s 
reign, and afterwards sought a precarious 
livelihood as a verse-writer and pamphleteer 
against the catholics. His earliest produc- 
tion he describes as a ‘ Love Song’ on the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, but it does not 
appear to have been printed (Times Ana- 
tomic ). His first extant publication was a 
prose tract, panegyrising Queen Elizabeth 
and James I, and denoun c in g the pope and 
papists. It was entitled ‘Unto . , . his 
Sovereign Lord King James a poor Subject 
sendeth a Souldier’s Resolution/ London 
(by John Windet for Walter Barre), 1603. 
It was dedicated to the king, to whom 
Pricket presented a copy in person (Brit. 
Mus. and Bodleian Library). There fol- 
lowed in verse ‘ A Souldier'g Wish unto the 
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Sovereign Lord King June*,’ 4to, 1U03 (by 
Jolm llanson), with some lines at the 
close dedicated to the lord mayor o£ Lon- 
don and his brethren (Brit. Mus. and Bod- 
leian). In 1604 Tncket secured a wider fame 
by a poetic tribute to the memory of the 
second Earl of Essex, called * Honors Fame 
in Triumph riding. Or the Life and Death 
of the late Honourable Earle of Essex,’ Lou- 
don (by R. B. for Roger Jackson), 1004, 4to. 
It was dedicated to the Earls of Southamp- 
ton and Devonshire and 'William, Lord 
Knollys. A copy of the rare volume is in 
the Bodleian Library, and it was reprinted 
in Dr. f-rrosart’s ‘ Miscellanies.’ Pricket re- 
ferred with satisfaction to the disgrace of 
Cobham, Grey, and Raleigh, but the praise 
he bestowed on Essex led to his imprison- 
ment by order of the privy council. He 
appealed to Lord Salisbury, who soon pro- 
cured his release, and he sought to atone for 
Ilia offence in 1 Times Anatomie. Contain- 
ing the poore Man’s Plaint, Britton’s Trouble 
and her Triumph, the Pope’s Pride, Rome’s 
Treasons, and her Destruction. Made by 
Robert Pricket, a Souldier,’ London (by 
George Eld), 1606, 4to. This was dedicated 
to the privy council. The first part hod been 
written in 1604 j it is a bitter attack on the 
catholics. The volume is throughout in 
heroic verse, and concludes with * a song re- 
joicing for our late deliverance from the Gun- 
powder Plot,’ in six stanzas. Pricket’s pro- 
testant zeal steadily increased, and in 1607 he 
sent forth not only ‘The Jesuits Miracles, or 
New Popish Wonders,’ 4to,n diatribe inverse 
against Garnet and Parsons, with Garnet’s 
portrait on the title-page, but also a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘The Lord Coke his Speech 
and Charge, with a Diacoverie of the 
Abuses ana Corruptions of Officers,’ London, 
(by N. Butter). In the dedication to the 
latter, signed ‘ R. P.’ and addressed to Coke’s 
father-in-law, the Earl of Exeter, Pricket de- 
scribed himself as ‘ a poore, despised, pouertie- 
stricken, hated, scorned, and vnrespected 
souldier,’ and represented the pages that fol- 
low as a faithful report of a charge given 
by Coke to the grand jury at the Norwich 
a '-sizes on 4 Aug. 1606. But Pricket, al- 
though he seems to have heard Coke deliver 
his charge, only embodied a few vague re- 
miniscences, and is himself responsible for 
the tract, which is mainly an intemperate 
vilification of the catholics. Coke repudiated 
any share in the volume in the preface to 
the seventh part of his ‘ Reports ’ (Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. viii. S76, 483-4). 

About the same period Pricket, according 
to his own account, took holy orders. One 
‘Robert Prickett, A,M.,’was curate of St. 


Botolph, Aldgute, in the spring of If, 7 
(ISuw uouiii, JJiocesc of London, i. 616), j i . 
author obtained some preferment in Irelanl* 
whence he was driven by the rebellion of 
1641. In great distress he sought refuge i 
Bath, and there, in 1645, wrote * Newes&oin 
the Ring’s Bath/ in verse. This he print-) 
at his own charge. He must then have btrn 
well past sixty. On very slender ground, 
the anonymous ' Stipendarho Lachrym* 
(Hague, 1654, 4to), an elegy on Charles I 
has been assigned to him. 

[Collier's Bibl. Cat. ii. 187-93 ; Brydgau’sEe- 
stituta,, pp. 445-50 ; Cal. Suite Pipers) 1603 - 
1610, p. 4 ; Hunter’s manuscript Chorus Tutum 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ii. 469, 6th ser. ii. 235 J 

g ^ J 

PRIDDEN, JOHN (1758-1825), anti- 
quary, eldest son of John Pridden, by hn 
wife Anne, daughter of Humphrey Gregory 
of Whitchurch, Shropshire, was' born in 
London on 3 Jun. 1758. The father (1728- 
lf-07), born on 20 July 1728 at Old Martin 
Hall, near Ellesmere, Shropshire, of wealthy 
parents, ran away from home to escape tin. 
cruel treatment of a stepfather, and obtained 
employment with Richard Manby, a book- 
seller of Ludgate Hill, whom he eventually 
succeeded. He was intimate with many 
well-known authors and antiquaries. Hn, 
portrait appears in the ‘Fruits of Expe- 
rience’ (2nd edit. 1824, p. 88), by Joseph 
Brasbridge [q. v.] 

The son entered St. Paul’s School on 
3 Aug. 1764, aged 7, and proceeded on 
16 April 1777 to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
winning the Pauline exhibition inl778. He 
graduated B.A. in 1781, and was ordained 
soon after. He was incorporated MA, at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. He was 
successively afternoon lecturer at Tavistock 
Chapel, London (1782) ; minor canon of St. 
Paul’s (November 1782); vicar of Hevhridgs, 
Essex (July 1783); curate (from 1783 to 
1803) of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, where the 
rector was non-resident; vicar of Little 
Wakering, Essex (1788) ; chaplain to Earl 
Powlett (1789) ; priest in ordinary of his 
majesty’s Chapel Royal (1796) ; minor canon 
of Westminster; vicar of Caddington, Bed- 
fordshire, from 1797, when he resigned his 
Essex livings; and finally rector of the 
united parishes of St, George, Botolph Lane, 
and St. Botolph, Bisliopsgate. 

Pridden was at once on antiquary, an 
amateur artist and architect, and a philan- 
thropist. He was elected F.S.A. in 1785. 
To the 1 Bibliotheca Topographies Britan- 
nica’ he contributed 'Appendix to the His- 
tory of Reculver and Heme’ (1787) and 
many drawings, especially in illustration of 
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t] • T<* , ic("t (V r-liirt‘ collfctinn^. nf Iii-s f.rtlier- 
u .I llTv -. J,.lm NicboL [q. v.] Hi? mosL use- 
t il antiquarian achievement was the con- 
tlIlU i'i >n of the index and glossary to the 
» j> 0 H s of Parliament/ which had been com- 
I’enced bv Archdeacon John Strachey [q. t.] 
nr. r tbis’he spent thirty year?. It was com- 
r.R^l by Edward TJpham, F.S.A., and pub- 
udied in 1932, London, fol. ! 

Ili? excursion? into architecture resulted 
in a design for the sea-bathing infirmary at j 
Margate, of which he was joint founder with , 
Pr. John Coakley Lettsom [q. v.], and for 
many years honorary secretary; a new vicar- , 
u« at” Caddington in 1812, and a plan for 
uniting Snow Hill and Holbom Hill, which 
he cubmitted to the Corporation of London. 

He died on 5 April 1825 at his hou«e in 
Tleet Street, and was hnried on 12 April at 
St. Mary’s, Islington, beside his first wife, 
Anne, daughter of John Nichols. His second 
wife, Anne, daughter of Hobart Kckwoad of 
London, survived him. He had no issue. 

[For the father see Gent. Mag. 1807 pt. i. p. 
2<j.j, Roberts’s Book-Hunter in London, p. 215, 
and Nichols’s Lit. Aneed. iii. 420. For the 
ten Admissions to St. Paul’s School, p. 130 ; 
Totter's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1888 ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Aneed. ii. 644, iii. 421, ix. 18, 220 u.; 
Nichols's Lit. Illustr. ii. 683, 819, v. 200, 227, 
228, 231, 760, 751, viii. 676, 077; Gent. Wag. 
1811 i. 84, 1824 i. 237, 1825 i. 467 ; Lettsom’s 
Hints to promote Beneficence, &e., ii. 150, iii. 
238; Lewis’s Hist, of Islington, pp. 180, 239, 
252; Nichols’s Leicestershire, *423.] C. F. S. 

PRIDE, THOMAS (d. 1058), soldier, 
was of obscure origin. A contemporary 
newspaper states that he was bom at Ash- 
cott, three miles from Glastonbury ( Mer- 
I'urius Elenctious, 3 Sept. 1849). He has 
also been claimed as a native of Haverford- 
west (English Historical Review, 1892, p. 
718). One authority states that he was m 
early life a drayman, another that he was an 
honest brewer in London (StrrTH, Obituary, 
p. 48 ; Second Narrative qf the late Parlia- 
ment-, Harleian Miscellany, iii. 481). He 
entered the parliamentary army as a captain, 
and was a major in 1844 when Essex’s in- 
fantry was forced to surrender in Oomwall 
l Rrainv or ch, v. 409 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th 
Rep. p. 38). When the new model was or- 
ganised, Pride was made lieutenant- colonel 
of Edward Harley's regiment of foot (ib. p, 
49 ; Sprigge, Anglia llediviva, 1854, p. 329). 
Colonel Harley was absent during the cam- 
paign of lfilo, and Pride commanded the 
regiment at Naseby, at the storming of 
Bristol, and at the capture of Dartmouth, 
distinguishing himsplf by his good service on 
all three occasions {ib. pp. 41, 77, 117, 181). 


"When the army and tho parliament quar- 
relled, Pride was one of the officers most 
active in asserting the right of the soldiers 
to petition for the redress of their grievances. 
Harley complained of his conduct to the 
House of Commons, and he was called to 
the bar to answer for his conduct (Commons' 
Journals, v. 129 ; Lords' Journals, ix. 115 ; 
Report on the Portland MSS. i. 418). He 
signed the vindication of the officers of 7 April 
1647, took part in the preparation of the 
charge against the eleven members, and was 
finally given the command of the regiment 
in place of Harley ( Clarke Papers, i. 2, 
151 ; Rushwobth, vi. 471). In the second 
civil wot Pride's regiment served under 
Cromwell in the Welsh campaign and at 
the battle of Preston (ib. vii. 1118 ; Carlyle, 
Cromwell, letter 01). It presented, in con- 
junction with Deane’s regiment, a petition 
"demanding the punishment of the king, and 
formed part of the force which occupied 
London at the beginning of December 1648 
(Dears, Life of Admiral Beane, p. 324 ; 
Clarke Papers, ii. 65). On 8 Dec. 1848, 
Pride, acting under instructions received 
from Fairfax, set a guard round the entrances 
to the House of Commons, forcibly prevented 
about ninety members from entering, and 
arrested over forty others, in order to frus- 
trate the intended agreement with the king. 
When Prynne demanded to know the au- 
thority by which Pride acted, he pointed to 
the soldiers standing round with their swords 
and muskets, and told him that was the 
commission (Old Parliamentary History, 
xviii. 447-71 ; Common^ Journals, vi. 93). 
This violent purification of the House of 
Commons became popularly known as 1 Pride’s 
purge.' 

In January 1649 Pride was appointed one 
of the commissioners for the trial of CharlesI, 
attended every sitting of the court excepting 
one, and signed the death-warrant. ‘His 
name/ says Noble, ‘is so strangely written, 
that it is scarce legible; and, though his 
beginning is said to be so humble, vet there 
is a seal of arms after his name, hearing a 
chevron inter 3 animals heads erased ’ (House 
of Cromwell, i. 418). Pride’s regiment re- 
mained in London through 1849 to guard 
the parliament, and the colonel himself was, 
on 21 Deo. 1849, eleoted a member of the 
common council (Sharps, London and the 
Kingdom, ii. 319). 

In 1650 he accompanied Cromwell to 
Scotland, commanded a brigade at Dunbar, 
and took part in the following year at the 
battle of Worcester (Carlyle, Cromzvell, 
letter 140; Cary, Memorials of the Civil 
War, ii. 358). On 14 May 1652 parliament 
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rewarded bis services wifli a grant of for- 
ieited lands in Scotland to tin? value of 5t)0/. 
per annum (Common* Journals, vii. 132). 

Pride played no great part in politic?, and 
•was not a member of any of tbe parliament? 
elected during the Protectorate, excepting 
that of 1650, nor of anv of the councils of 
state. He inclined to the advanced republi- 
can section of the officers, and in 1654, "when 
his regiment was sent to Scotland, it "was re- 
ported that the colonel was kept in England 
because he was distrusted by tbe Protector 
(Totbloe, ii. 414). But his stay in Eng- 
land may perhaps be explained by the fact 
that on 7 Xov. 1654 he had entered into a 
contract, jointly with Denis Gauden and 
others, for the victualling of the navy 
( Hawlinnon. MSS. A. 216, f. 257 , Bodleian 
Library). He had become rich enough to 
buy Nonesuch Park and House in Suirey, 
and in 1653-C was high sheriff of that county 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1656-0, p, 317). 

On 17 Jan. 1650 the Protector knighted 
him, performing the ceremony with a faggot 
stick, if Ludlow is to he believed (Memoir*, 
ed. 1894, ii. 26). He was also appointed on 
25 March 1656 one of the commissioners for 
securing the peace of London (Cal. State 
Papers , Dom., 1055-6, p. 238). 

Pride rigorously suppressed cock-fighting, 
and had the hears which were kept for bear- 
baiting killed, exploit? which were satirically 
celebrated by royalist wits : 

The crime of the bears was they were cavalier?, 

And had formerly fought for the king. 

(Rump Songs, 1662, p. 299 ; Cap.te, Original J 
Letters, ii. 83). In the agitation among the 
officers against the proposal to make Crom- 
well king, Pride played a very important paTt, 
talked of armed opposition, and concerted 
the army petition against kingship which 
finally caused Cromwell to refuse the crown 
(Ludlow, ii. 25 : Thxtrxoe, i. 749). Never- 
theless, after the passing of the petition and 
advice, he accepted a plnce in Cromwell’s 
new House of Lords. * He hath now changed 
his principles and his mind with the time?,’ 
commented a republican pamphleteer, add- 
ing that ‘the lawyers need have no fear now 
that he would hangup their gowns alongside 
of the captive Scottish colours in "Westmin- 
ster Hall, as he had once threatened ’ (Har- 
leian Miscellany, iii. 481). 

Pride signed the proclamation declaring 
BichaTd Cromwell successor to his father 
(Cromicelliana, p, 176). He died on 23 Oct. 
1058, and was buried at Nonesuch on 2 Nov. 
According to a newspaper, his last word? 
were * that he was very sorry for these three 
nations, whom he saw in a most sad and 


deplorable condition ' (The TTeeJ, ly IntiP . 
r/ntce, 1 8 Nos. 1659). 

At the Restoration the commons asengul 
the wrong? of the king and the insults to 
their own members by voting that Pride 
should be attainted (15 May 1660), and tha*- 
his carcass should be exhumed, drawn to 
T\ bum, hung up in its coffin, and be buried 
under the gallows (4 Dec. 1660). This sen- 
tence was executed on the bodies of Crom- 
well, freton, and Bradshaw ; but, according 
to Noble, Pride’s escaped the indignity. Hi* 
estate?, however, were confiscated, and 
Nonesuch Park was restored to the crown 
( Commons' Journal *, viii. 27, 78, 197). 

Pride married Elizabeth, natural daughter 
of Thomas Monek, brother of the Dele of 
Albemarle. He had by ber two daughters- 
Elizabeth, wife of John Sherwin, and 
another who married Robert, son of Colonel 
Valentine Walton. A son, Thomas Pride, 
was lieutenant in Ms father’s regiment m 
November 1647, attained the rank of captain, 
and was left out in the reorganisation of 
July 1059 (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1658-9, 
p 378). He married Rebecca, daughter of 
William Brydges, seventh lord Chsndos 
(Cotlixs, Peerage, ed. Brydges, vi. 726). 

[Noble's House of Cromwell, 1787, i. 417, and 
the same author’s Lives of the English Regicides, 
1798, ii. 132. Other authorities are quoted in 
the nTticIe.] C. H. F. 

PRIDEAUX, Sip. EDMOND (d 1659), 
lawyer and politician, second son of Sir Ed- 
mond Prideaux, hart., an eminent lawyer, of 
the Inner Temple and member of an ancient 
family originally of Prideaux Castle, Corn- 
wall, by hi? second wife, Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Pier? Edgecombe of Mount Edge- 
cumbe in Devonshire, was bom at his father's 
seat, Netherton, near Honiton. He gra- 
duated M.A. at Cambridge, and on 0 Julj 
1625 wa3 admitted ad eundem at Oxford 
(Wood, Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 424), On 23 Nov. 
1623 he was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple : his practice was cMefly in chancery. 
He became recorder of Exeter, and subse- 
quently, in 1649, of Bristol (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1039, p. 388). Hewasretnmed 
to the Long parliament for Lyme Regis 
(which seat he held till his death), and 
forthwith took sides against the king. Hi? 
subscription for the defence of parliament, 
in 1642, was 1007. (Notes and Queries, 1st 
ser. xii. 369). By his own side he was re- 
garded as one of the persons best informed 
as to tho state of feeling in the west of 
England. Pot three years, from 10 Nov. 
1043 until it was transferred to the custody 
of the speakers of the two houses, he was 
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ono of the commissioners in charge of the 
great seal of parliament, an oitice worth 
1 oOO/.avwir, and, as a mark of respect, was, 
by order "of the House of Commons, called 
within the bar with precedence next after 
the solicitor-general. He had also been one 
of the commissioners appointed to negotiate 
with the king’s commissioners at Uxbridge 
in January 1645. On 12 Oct. 1648 he was 
appointed by parliament solicitor-general 
(WBXtEEOCKE, p. 357). This office he re- 
signed when the king’s trial became immi- 
nent; Cook was solicitor-general on that 
occasion and subsequently (ib. p. 368 ; State 
Trials, iv. 1167, v. 1209). But Prideaux did 
MS lose favour with Ms party. On 9 April 
1649 he was appointed attorney-general, and 
remained in that office for the rest of his life. 

For many years Prideaux was intimately 
and profitably connected with the postal ser- 
r ice. The question of the validity of ^patents 
for the conduct of posts was raised m both 
houses of parliament in connection with the 
sequestration, in 1640 (Rykeh, Fcedera, xx. 
429), of Thomas Witherings’ office, granted 
in 1638. Prideaux served as chairman of the 
committee appointed in 1642 upon the rates 
of inland letters (Commons' Journals, 28 March 
1642). In 1644 he was appointed, by resolu- 
tion of both houses, ‘ master of the posts, 
messengers, and couriers ’ (Journals, 7 Sept. 
1644) ; and he continued at intervals, os di- 
rected by theHouseof Commonsorothevwise, 
tomanagethe postal service. He was ordered 
to arrange a post to Hull and York, and also 
to Lyme Regis, in 1644 ; in 1649 to Chester, 
Holyhead, and Ireland, and also to Bide- 
ford; in 1660 to Kendal, and in 1661 to 
Carlisle. By 1049 he is said to have esta- 
blished a Tegular weekly service throughout 
the kingdom. Rumour assigned to his office 
an income of 16,000/. a year. Blackstone 
(Commentaries, bk. i. c. 8, § iv.) states that 
his reforms saved the oountrv 6,000 1. a year ; 
at any rate it was so profitable as to excite 
rivalry. ‘Encouraged by the opinion of the 
judges given in the House of Lords in the 
case of the Earl of Warwick v. Witherings, 
9 July 1646, that the clause in Witherings’s 
patent for restraint of carrying letters was 
i aid,’ Oxenbridge, Thomson, and others en- 
deavoured to carry on a cheap and speedy 
poet of their own, and Prideaux met them 
by a variety of devices, some in the way of 
ordinary competition, others in the shape of 
abuses of power and breaches of the law 
(Gramm, State Papers, Domestio, 1654, p. 22), 
Theeommon council of London endeavoured, 
m I860, to organise the carriage of letters, 
but Prideaux brought the matter before par- 
liament, which referred the question to the 


council of state, 21 March 1 650, and on the 
same day the council made an order that Mr. 
Attomey-gcueral Prideaux should take care 
of the business of the inland post, and be 
accountable for the profits quarterly, and a 
committee was appointed to confer with him 
as to the management of the post. After 
various claims had been considered, parlia- 
ment, on 21 March 1662, resolved that the 
office of postmaster ought to be in the sole 
disposal of the house, and the Irish and 
the Scotch committee, to which the question 
was referred, reported in favour of letting 
contracts for the carriage of letters. Pri- 
deaux contended that the office of post- 
master and the carrying of letters were two 
distinct things, and that the resolution of 
parliament of 1662 referred to the former 
only; but eventually all previous grants 
were held to be set aside by that resolution, 
and contracts were let for the inland and 
foreign mails to JohnManleyin 1063 (Gkeen, 
State Papers, Domestic, 1662-3, pp. 109, 366, 
448, 450, 455). The loss entailed affected 
Prideaux little ; his legal practice continued 
to be large and lucrative, being worth 6,000/. 
a year. He bought Ford Abbey, at Thorne- 
combe, Devonshire, and built a large house 
there. On 31 May 1668hewas made a baronet 
for 1 his voluntary offer for the mainteyning 
of thirty foot-souldiers in Ms Mghnes army 
in Ireland ’ (Pubtio discords, 6th Rep. App. 
p. 273). 

He died, leaving a great fortune, on 
] 9 Aug. 1659 (Ghbbx, StatePapers, Domestic, 
1658-9, p. 324). He appears to have been 
a sound chancery lawyer and highly esteemed 
by his party os a man of religion as well 
as learning. He was twice married: first, 
to a daughter of a gentleman named Oollins 
of Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire ; and, secondly, 
to Mary, daughter of a gentleman named 
Every of Oottey in Somerset. By the latter 
he had one son, to whom Tillotson, after- 
wards archbishop, was tutor ; he took part 
in Monmouth’s rebellion, and bribed Jeffreys 
heavily to save his life (Eohabd, iii. 776). 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; Wotton's Baronet- 
ace, i. 617, 618 ; Pari. Hist. ill. 1429, 1480, 
1582, 1808; Thurloe’s State Papers, ed. 1742, 
iii. 371, 377, 402 ; Encycl. Brit. 9th ed. art. Post 
Office, by E. Edwards , Notes and Queries, 1st 
ser. iii. 267-8 ; Prince’s Worthies of Devon, p. 609 
(quoting a pamphlet, ‘Names of such members of 
the House of Commons as held places contrary 
to the self-denying ordinance’); Rushworth, iii. 
242 , T. E. P. Pndeaux’s Pedigree of Prideaux, 
1889 ; Joyce’s Hist, of Post Office.) J. A. H. 

PRIDEAUX, FREDERICK (1817- 
1891), conveyancer, fifth son of Walter 
Prideaux of Plymouth, by Sarah, daughter of 
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Joseph Kin gston of Kingsbridge, Devonshire, 
was bom at No. 1 Portland Square, Plymouth, 
on 27 April 1817. His father, a partner in tho 
private bank of Kingston & Prideaux (since 
converted into the Plymouth and Devonporb 
Bank), was a collateral descendant _ of 
Humphrey Prideaux [q. yj, dean of Norwich, 
hut wa3 bred a quaker. Frederick Prideaux 
was educated at the Plymouth grammar 
school, at a private school at Egloshayle, near 
Wade-bridge, Cornwall, and under a private 
tutoT. He was instructed in law by his elder 
brother, Walter Prideaux, of tlie firm of 
Lane & Prideaux, solicitors, London, and by 
the eminent quaker conveyancer, John. Hodg- 
kin. On 26 May 1834 he was admitted a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, where he was 
called to the bar on 27 Jan. 1840. After 
practising for some yeaTS in London, he 
removed to Bath in 185S, bat returned to 
London in 1865, and in 1860 obtained the 
post of reader in real and personal property 
to the Inns of Court, which he resigned in 
consequence of ill-health in 1875. He 
afterwards resided successively at Torquay, 
Gateombe, and Taunton, where he died on 
21 Nov. 1S91. In parly manhood Prideaux 
abandoned quakerism for the church of Eng- 
land, hut inlater life became attached to the 
Baptist society. 

Prideaux was author of : 1. ‘Law of Judg- 
ments and Crown Debts as they affect Beal 
Property/ London, 1842, 8vo ; 4th edition 
1854. 2. ‘ Handbook of Precedents in Con- 
veyancing/ London. 1852, 8vo; 2nd edition, 
under the title * Precedents in Convey- 
ancing, with Dissertations on its Law and 
Practice/ 1858 ; 4th edition, in which he 
was assisted by John Whitcombe, esq., 
1864, 2 vols. 8vo. Successive editions of 
this standard work appeared at intervals 
throughout Prideaux’s life; the fifteenth 
edition, by Mr. WhitcombB, in 1893, 2 vols. 
8vo, and the sixteenth edition, by Messrs. 
Whitcombe and Horshtirgh, in 1896, 2 vols. 
8vo. 

He married at Clifton, on 14 April 1853, 
Fanny Ash, second daughter of Richard Ball 
of Portland House, Kingsdown, Gloucester- 
shire, who survived him, and died at Taunton 
in September 1894. Mrs. Prideaux was a 
poetess of some merit. Her works, all 
of which were published in London, are : 
1. ‘Claudia/ a story in blank verse, the scene 
of which is laid in Borne in the time of the 
Emperor Claudius, 1865, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Nine 
Days’ Queen/ a dramatic poem founded on 
the history of Lady Jane Grey, 1869, 8vo. 
3. ‘Philip Molesworth and other Poems/ 
1886, 8vo. 4 ‘ Basil the Iconoclast/ a drama 
of modem Russia, 1892, 8vo. 


[In Memoriam F. P., by Mr*. Pj'f „ 
(printedforprii ate circulation), It')' Atken n 
18 Sept. 1804 .] J. 31. It ’ 

PRIDEAUX, HUMPH REF, Dr» 
(1648-1724), orientalist, third son of Lb 
mond Prideaux, was bom at Pad stow, Corn- 
wall, on 3 May 1648. His mother was * 
daughter of John Moyle (1592?-ltj61) At’ 
After preliminary education at the Tut ii 
grammar schools of Liskeard and Bodmm 
he proceeded to Westminster school tmd-> 
rdchard Busby [q. v.1 On 11 Dec. 1GC8 
he matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford 
where he had obt ained a studentship. H ' 
graduated B.A. 22 June 1672, M.A. 29 Ann] 
1675, B.D. 15 Nov. 1682, D.D. 8 Ji ne 
1686. At the university ho was distin- 
guished for scholarship.” John Fell, LJ), 
[q. vA employed him in 1672 in annotating 
an edition of ‘Florus ; ’ he was asked to e>iit 
the chronicle of John Malelas, but thought 
it not worth his labour. In 1676 he issued 
an account of the Arundelian marbles, which 
secured him the patronage of Heneage Finch, 
first Earl of Nottingham [q. v.] In 1677 L 
obtained the sinecure rectory of Llandew). 
T elfrey , Pembrokeshire. In 1879 Finch pre- 
sented him to the rectory of St. Clement’s, 
Oxford, which he held till 1696. He was 
appointed also, in 1679, Busby’s Hebrew 
lecturer in Christ Church College. Finch 
gav e him in 1681 a canonry at Norwich, and 
Sir Francis North in February 1683 pre- 
sented him to the rectory of Bladon, 
Oxfordshire, which included the chapekyof 
Woodstock. He still retained his student- 
ship at Christ Church, os he waB acting as 
unsalaried librarian. 

Prideaux left Oxford for Norwich on 
James H’s appointment (October 1688) of 
John Massey fq. v.l, a Roman catholic, as 
dean of Christ Church, He exchanged (1688) 
Bladon for the rectory of Saham-Toney, Nor- 
folk, which he held till 1694. He at once 
engaged in controversy withRoman catholics, 
especially on the point of the validity of An- 
glican orders. As canon of Norwich his busi- 
ness capacity was very apparent; he im- 
proved the financial arrangements of the 
chapter, and put the records in order. In 
December 1688 he was made archdeacon of 
Suffolk by his bishop, William Lloyd (1637- 
1710) [q. v.], an office which he hold till 
1694. Though Lloyd became a nonjuror, 
Prideaux exerted himself at his arcMdiaconal 
visitation (May 1689) to secure the takingof 
the oaths; out of three hundred parishes in 
his archdeaconry only three clergymen be- 
came nonjurors. At the convocation which 
opened on 21 Nov. 1689 Prideaux was an 
advocate fair changes in the prayer-hook, 
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jrithlTvie^ t0 Ae comprehension of dis- wrote a critical examination of it, which was 
s- ntere. Subsequently he officially corrected published in English in 1722. 

» las interpretation of the Toleration Act In 1721 Prideaux gave his collection of 
( u,ri| a , though it exempted from the oriental boohs (over three hundred volumes) 
datr of attendance on public worship. Bur- to Clare Hall, Cambridge, through his son, 
net consulted him (1691) about a measure who had been there educated. From about 
for prevention of pluralities, and _ Prideaux 1709 he had suffered severely from the stone, 
drafted a bill for this purpose. Kidder con- which prevented him from preaching. An 
suited him in the same year about a hill operation, ill-managed, was the source of 
for preventing clandestine marriages; Pri- much discomfort. Attacks of rheumatism 
dfiiix thought the existing law sufficient, and and paralysis further reduced his strength, 
slowed the difficulty of providing against He died on 1 Nov, 1724, at the deanery, 
evasion. Norwich, and was buried in the nave of the 

From 1639 to 1694 he resided at Saham, cathedral, where there is a stone to his me- 
He declined in 1691 the Hebrew chair, va- mory, with an epitaph composed by himself, 
eated bythe death of Edward Pocockelq.v.], Hemarried(16Feh. 1888)Bridget, only child 
a step which he afterwards regretted. Saham of Anthony Bokenham of Helmingkam, Suf- 
did not suit his health, and he returned to folk, and left a son Edmund. 

Norwich. In a letter written (28 Nov. 1694) A portrait of Prideaux, formerly belonging 
Just after receiving the news of Tillotson's to Sir E. S. Prideaux, bart , is ascribed to 
death, he says that his ‘expectations of future Kneller ; another' by E. Seeman wasengraved 
advancement were all dead with the arch- by Vertue. 

bishop.’ Earlyinl607hewas presented to the He published, besides some pamphlets and 
vicarage of Trowse, near Norwich, a chapter a sermon: 1. ‘Marmora Oxoniensia,’ &e,, 
living, which he held till 1709. He succeeded Oxford, 1676, fol. (the numerous typographi- 
Henry Fairfax (1634-1702) [q. v.] as dean of cal errors laid the foundation of Aldrich’s 
Norwich, and was installed on 8 June 1702. opinion of Prideaux as ‘ an unaeeurate, 

0a the translation to Ely (31 July 1707) of muddy-headed man;’ they are ascribed to 
John Moore (1646-1714) [q. v.], Prideaux the carelessness of Thomas Bennet (1046P- 
wss advised to make interest for the vacant 1681) [q. v,], corrector of the press. 2, ‘De 
see of Norwich ; he thought himself too old, Jura Pauperis et Peregrini,’ &c., Oxford, 
sod heartily commended the appointment of 1679, 4to (the Hebrew of Maimouides, with 
Charles Tnmnell, Ms fellow-canon. a Latin version and notes). 3. ‘ A Com- 

Prideaux’a literary reputation rests on his pendious Introduction for Beading . , , His- 
1 Life of Mahomet’ (1697) and his ‘Oonnec- tones,’ &c., Oxford, 1682, 4to. 4. ‘The 
tion’ (1716-18). Of each, of these the story Validity of the Orders of the Church of 
has been told that the bookseller to whom he England,’ &c,, 1688, 4to, 6. ‘ A Letter to a 
offered the manuscript said he ‘ could wish Friend relating to the present Convocation,’ 
there were a little more humour in it.’ No 1689, 4to (anon. ; dated 27 Nov. ; has been 
aignof humour was ever shown hv Prideaux, erroneously assigned to Tillotson), 6. ‘ The 
except in Ms proposal (20 Nov. 1716) for a Case of Clandestine Marriages,’ &c., 1691, 4to 
hospital in each university, to be called (anon. ; published by Kidder). 7. ‘The True 
‘Drone HaU,’ for ueelees fellows and etu- Nature of Imposture futty display'd in the Life 
dents. The ‘ Life of Mahomet’ was in fact | of Mahomet,' &c,, 1897, 8vo; two editions same 
pointed as a polemical tract against ths year; often reprinted (French translation 
deists. As a biography it is valueless from 1698). 8, ‘ Directions to Churchwardens,’ &c., 
the point of view of modom knowledge. Norwich, 1701, 4to ; fth edition, 1780, 4to. 

Some of its errors were noted by Sals in the 9. ‘ The Original and Eight of Tithes,’ &c., 
discourse and notes to his translation of the Norwich, 1710, 8vo; reprinted 1718, 8vo; 

‘Koran,’ 1734. Prideaux had thought of writ- 1736, 8vo. 10. ‘ Ecclesiastical Tracts,' &c,, 
mg a Mstory of the Saracen empire, hut 1716, 8vo (reprints Nos, 4 and 9, with other 
turned instead for Ms next historical subject tracts on ecolesiastical law). 11. ‘The Old 
to tbe interval between the Old and New and Nsw Testament connected, in tbe His- 
Testaments. The ‘ Connection,’ whioh Lard- tory of the Jews and Neighbouring Nations 
ner well calls ‘ learned and judicious ’{Work j, ... to the Time of Christ,’ 1716-18, fol., 2 vols. ; 

1815, L 216), was abetter piece of work than also, with title, ‘ The Connection,’ &e., 1716— 
tbe ‘Life of Mahomet,’ and, though now out 1718, Bvo,6vois.j vey frequently reprinted; » 

ofdate,itsuppliedforalongtimearealwant, 1845, 8vo, 2 vols. (edited by Alexander 
and stimulated further study. It led to a M'Oaul [q, v.]) ; in French, 1 Histoire des 
friendly controversy between Prideaux and Juifs/ &c., Amsterdam, 1722, 12mo, 6 vols. ; 
hia cousin, Walter Moyle [q. v.] Le Olero in German, 2 vols, 4lo, 1728. His letters 
von. XVI, A A 
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(1674-1722) to John Ellis (1643?-1738) 

[q, v.] were edited for the Camden Society in 
1875 by Sir E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B. 
They exhibit him as a man of more frankness 
than refinement of mind. 

[The life, 17-48, is probably by Birch, being 
based on information supplied to Birch in 1738 
Lv Edmund Prideaux; wood’s Athena Oxon. 
(Bliss), iv. 656; Wood’s Fasti ( Bliss 1, 11 . 331, 348, 
384, 400 ; Birch’s life of Tillutson, 1753, pp. 
193, 371; Monthly Repository, 1811. p. 112; 
Norfolk Tour, 1829, pp. 1041, 1083 ; letters to 
Ellis (Thompson), 1875; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; 
Sanderson’s De Juramenti, Obi. 1617.] A. G-. 

PBJDEATJX, JOHN (1578-1650), bishop 
of Worcester, fourth son of John and Agnes 
Prideaux, -was bom at Stowford in the parish 
of HArford or Hartford, near Ivybridge, 
Devonshire, 17 Sept. 1578. His parents were 
poor, and had to provide for a family of 
twelve ; John, however, attracted the at- 
tention of a wealthy friend, Lady Fowel, 
of the same parish, and was sent to Oxford 
at eighteen, He matriculated from Exeter 
College 14 Oct. 1590 (Claes:, JReg. Univ. 
Oxf. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 216), was admitted B. A 
SI Jan. 1699-1600, was elected fellow of 
Exeter SO June 1601, and proceeded M.A 
30 June 1603 (Boase, Exeter Coll. Reg. p. 
65). He henceforth took a prominent part 
in the affairs of his college, which was 
flourishing under Thomas Holland (A. 1612) 
fa. v.] as rector and William Helme as tutor. 
Prideaux took holy orders soon after 1603, 
and was appointed chaplain to Prince Henry. 
Matthew Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, named 
him in 1609 one of the fellows of his new 

S 3 at Chelsea who were to combat Roman 
ica and Pelagians ; but the enterprise 
failed (Boase, ib. p. xxvi). Prideaux was 
admitted B.D. 6 Slay 1611 (Clare, Reg. 
Univ. Oxf. vol. ii. pt. i. p. 138), and on 4 April 
1612 he was elected rector of Exeter College, 
and was permitted to take the degree of 
D.D. 30 May 1612, before the statutable 
period (ib. p. 189). After the death of 
Prince Henry he was appointed chaplain to 
the king, and preferment was not slow in 
coming. On 17 July 1614 he was collated 
to the vicarage of Bampton, Oxfordshire 
(Boase, p. 58), and 8 Dec. 1615 was ap- 
pointed regius professor of divinity in succes- 
sion to Abbot (Le Neve, iii. 509). To this 
office a cononry of Christ Church was annexed 
16 March 1616 (ib. ii. 525). He received sub- 
sequently the vicarage of Cludirrove, Oxford- 
shire, in 1620, a canonryin Salisbury Cathe- 
dral 17 June 1620 (Land. MS. 985, f. 168), 
the rectory of Bladon in 1625, and the rec- 
tory of Ewalme, Oxfordshire, in 1629 (Fos- 
teb, Alumni Oxon, ; Wood, Athena). 


Prideaux 

When he became rector of his collTi-7 
Exeter was fifth in point of number- in tbs 
university, and attracted not only west- 
countrymen, but al.-o many foreign student-" 
Prideaux maintained and increased its renn 
tation for scholarship. Philip Oluverius and 
D. Orville the geographers, James Casaubon 
and Sixtinus Amama were among the man- 
Germans, Dutch, Swedes, and others uhL 
studied under him. Secretary Spottiswood 
and James, duke of Hamilton, were amoim 
his Scottish pupils. Many distinguished Enrr. 
ILhmen were trained under his care (Wood 
Athena, passim). Prideaux was instru- 
mental in adding to the buildings of the 
college: a new chapel was built in 1624 
and consecrated (6 Oct.) with a sermon by 
him. He enforced discipline with a firm 
hand (cf. Boase, pp. xxvii, 64, 212), An- 
thony Ashley Cooper, afterwards first earl of 
Shaftesbury [q. v.j, his pupil from 1036 to 
1 688, records that he could be just and kindly 
to excitable undergraduates. 

He was vice-chancellor for five years in 
all — from July 1619 to July 1621, July 1Q24 
to 1626, and from 7 Oct. 1041 to 7 Feb. 
1G42-S (Claes; Lb Neve). In his first 
year of office he had to intervene in the 
dispute raging in Jesus College as to the 
election of a principal. In defiance of the fel- 
lows, he installed Francis Mansell [q. v,], the 
nominee of Lord Pembroke, then chancel- 
lor, and expelled most of the dissentients. 
Through these difficult years, when the uni- 
versity was breaking up into hostile parties, 
his firmness was not unappreciated. 

It was as regius professor of divinity that 
Prideaux came most into contact with actual 
politics. For twenty-six years he had to 
preside at theological disputations, in which 
all that was unorthodox, whether puritan or 
Armiuian, was certain to find supporters. 
He maintained throughout the conservative 
position, without altogether alienating ex- 
tremists on either side. To young Gilbert 
Sheldon, who first at Oxford denied that the 
pope was antichrist, he replied with a jest 
(Wood, Athena , iv. 868) ; and even his quar- 
rel with Peter Heylyn fq. v.J, whom in 1627 
he denounced as a * Bellarmiman,’ for main- 
taining the supremacy of the church in mat- 
ters of faith, was amicably settled in 1638 
by the mediation of Laud (ib. iii, 558-6), 
In 1617 a similar difficulty with DanielFair- 
clough, alias Featley [q. v.J had been com- 
posed by the help oi Abbot. His attitude 
towards Arm ini an views was unfriendly, 
and Charles himself is said to have rebuked 
him on this account (Boase, p. xxvi, quoting 
Laud). Oil the other hand, Laud respected 
him, and asked him in 1636 to revise Chil- 
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linirworth’s well-known * Religion of Pro- 
testants ’ (Wood, iii. 91), and he always re- 
mained one of the royal chaplains. 

Prideaux, as a moderate and impartial 
divine, was one of the miscellaneous theo- 
ltgians summoned by the lords’ committee, 
1 March 1640-1, to meet in the Jerusalem 
chamber and discuss plans of church reform 
under the lead of Williams (Masson, Life 
of Milton, ii. 225). In the autumn Charles, 
resolving to fill the five vacant sees, pro- 
moted four bishops and appointed Prideaux 
to the fifth, that of Worcester. Prideaux 
■was consecrated on 19 Dec. 1641, and in- 
stalled a few weeks later j he was thus 
engaged at Worcester when Williams and 
bis eleven colleagues assembled to make 
their protest, 29 Dec., and so escaped im- 
peachment. He was one of the three peers, 
all bishops, who alone dissented when the 
bill for excluding the spiritual pears ftom 
parliament was read a third time, 5 Fell. 
1641-2, and thus ended his brief parliamen- 
tary career. That the commons were not 
hostile to Prideaux was shown by his nomi- 
nation as one of the assembly of 102 divines, 
April 1642 (Masson, ii. 678). He never at- 
tended any of its meetings (Wood, iv. 160), 

and, returning to Worcester, gradually iden- 
tified himself with the royaliats: sothatinthe 
list of 119 divines nominated in the ordinance 
of June 1643 his name no longer appears 

g ASSON, id.) He maintained himself in 

diocese until the end of the war, and was 
in Worcester when the city capitulated to 
R&insborough, 28 July 1646 (Nash, Wor- 
cestershire, u. App. p. ov). Deprived of what 
remained to him of the episcopal estates, he 
sought a refuge with his son-in-law, Dr. 
Henry Sutton, rector of Bredon, Worcester- 
shire. His last years were spent in compa- 
rative poverty, and Wood, quoting Gauden 
( Pillar of Gratitude, p. 13), calls him a 
‘verus lihrorum helluo,’ because he had to 
sell his library to provide for his family. 
He died of fever at Bredon 29 July 1660 
(epitaph in Abingdon's Antiquities of Wor- 
cestershire, 1717, 8vo, pp. 110-11), and was 
buried in the chancel of the church there 
15 Aug. ( Lansd . MS. 985, f. 188), a great 
concourse attending his funeral (Fueleb, 
Worthies, ed, 1662, p. 254). 

Wood writes of him as 1 an humble man, 
of plain and downright behaviour, careless 
of money and imprudent in worldly matters ’ ; 
{Athens, iii. 260-7). He maintained his in- 
dependence of mind amid the storm of contro- 
versy. His piety was sincere, and he possessed 
a strong sense of humour. His friendship I 
withOasaubon and many of the foremost con- 
tinental scholars attests his learning. 


He married twice. By liis first wife, Mary, 
granddaughter of Dr. Taylor, the Marian 
martyr, he had a son William, who contri- 
buted verses to the Oxford 1 Epithalamia 1 of 
1625, and, becoming a colonel in the king’s 
service, was killed at Marston Moor (Boase, 
pp, 66, 210, 228). His second wife was 
Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Reynell, 
and widow of William Goodwin, dean of 
Christ Church, who died on 11 Aug. 1627, 
and was buried with two of her children in 
St. Michael’s Church, Oxford ( Lansdowne 
MS. 985, f. 168), By her he had, with three 
children who died young, a son Matthias 
(infra) and two daughters, Sarah and Eliza- 
beth. Sarah married William Hodges, fellow 
of Exeter, in whose favour her father re- 
signed the vicarage of Bampton, 1634 (Boase, 
p. 68). Elizabeth married Dr. Henry Sutton, 
rector of Bredon (Nash, under ‘Bredon’). 

A portrait of John Prideaux hangs in the 
hall ofExeter College. It is one of two copies 
made in 1832 by Smith from an original at 
Laycock Abbey, Wiltshire (Boase, p. 180). 
Two engravings are mentioned by Bromley. 

Prideaux composed, in addition to a 
number of sermons, prefatory verses, &c., the 
following works : 1. ‘ Tabul® ad Grammati- 
cam Greecam introductori®/ Oxford, 1608, 4to. 
2. ‘Tyrocinium ad Syllogismum legitimum 
contexendum/ Oxford, 1629, 4to. 3. ‘ Hep- 
tades Logic® : sive Monita ad ampliores 
Tractatus introductory ’ (printed with the 
‘Tyrocinium’ in the third edition of the 
1 Tabul®,’ Oxford, 1039, 4to). 4.'Costigatio 
cujusdam Circulatoris, qui R. P. Andream 
Eud®mon-Johannem Oydonium e Societate 
Jesu seipsum nuncupat . . . Opposita ipsius 
calumniis in Epistolam J. Casauboni ad 
Frontonem Ducroum,’ Oxford, 1614, 8yo. 
6. ‘ Alloq ilium sereniBS. Reg. Jacobo Wood- 
Btochiffl habitum, 24 Aug. 1624/ Oxford, 
1625, 4to. 6. ‘ Qrationes novem inaugurales, 
de totidem Theologi® Apicibus, prout in 
Promotions Doctorum Oxoni® publics pro- 
lonebantur in Comitiis. . . . Accedit . . . de 
losis institutions concio . . . habita in Die 
Cinerum, An. 1616/ Oxford, 1626, 4to (2 
parts). 7. ‘Leotiones decern de totidem 
Religionia Capitibus, preecipue hoc tempore 
controversy, prout publics habebantur 
Oxoni® in Vesperiis/ Oxford, 1 626, 4to. 
8. ‘ The Doctrine of the Sabbath/ translated, 
London, 1634, 4to (printed in Latin at end 
of ‘ Heydani Disputatio de Sabbato^’ Leyden, 
1668, 8vo). 9. ‘ Leotiones xxu, Orationes xin, 
Conoiones VI, et Oratio ad Jacobum Regem/ 
Oxford, 1648, fol, (including those pre- 
viously published). 10. ‘ Fasciculus Oontro- 
versiarum Theologicarum ad Juniorum aut 
Occupatorum Captum colligatus/ Oxford, 

A A 2 
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1649, 4to. 11. ' Theologi® Scholastic® 
Syntagma Mnemonicum,’ Oxford, 1651, 4to. 
12. 1 Conciliorum Synopsis, ’ printed with 
above, and in English at end of M. Prideaux’s 
‘Easie and Compendious Introduction.’ 
18. ‘ History of Successions in States, 

Countries, or Families,’ Oxford, 1658. 
14. ‘ Epistola de Episcopatu,' fol. (of whicli 
Wood saw one sliest). 15. ‘ Euchologia ; 
or the Doctrine of Practic.il Praying, being 
a Legacy left to liis Daughters in private, 
directing them to such manifold Uses of our 
Common Prayer Book as may satisfy upon 
all Occasions,’ &c., London, 1655, 8vo. 
16. 1 Svvudija-iXoyia; or the Doctrine of Con- 
science, framed according to the Points of 
the Catechisme, in the Book of Common 
Prayer . . . for the private Use of his Wife,’ 
London, 1650, 8vo. If. ‘Manudactio ad 
Theolagiam polemicam,’ Oxford, 1357, 8vo. 
18. 1 Sacred Eloquence ; or the Art of 
Rhetoric as it is laid down in Scripture,’ 
London, 1659, &vo. 19. ‘Hypomnemata 
Logica, Ehetorica,’ &c., Oxford, 8vo. He also 
wrote some of the poems included in * Justa 
Funehria,’ &a., Oxford, 1618, on the death of 
Bodley, and ‘ Epithalamia,’ Oxford, 1625, 
on the marriage of Charles I. He was 
credited (Wood, Athene s, ii. 291) with a 
large share in the compilation of Robert 
Stafford’s ‘ Geographical and Anthological 
Description of all the Empires and Kingdoms 
. . . in this Terrestrial Globe,’ London, 1618, 
4to. 

Matthias Phideaux (1622-1646 ?), the 
second son, was bom in the parish of St. 
Michael’s, Oxford, in August 1622, matricu- 
lated from Exeter on 3 July 1640, was 
elected fellow of the college on 80 June 
1611, was admitted B.A. on 2 Nov. 1644, 
and proceeded II. A. on 3 Dec. 1645. Before 
taking this latter degree he had become a 
captain in the king’s service. He died of 
smallpox in London about 1646, Under 
his name was published 1 An easy and com- 
pendious Introduction for Reading all sorts 
of Histories: contrived, in a more facile 
way, &c., out of the papers of Mathias 
Prideaux,* Oxford, 1648, 4to; a work, no 
doubt edited by his father, which reached a 
sixth edition by 1682 (PniKOE, Worthies, p. 
660 ; Athenee, iii. 199 ; Boase, pp. v rr, 60). 

[Wood’s Athen® (ed. Bliss) and Fasti; 
Clark’s Reg, TTniv. Oxon. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.); 
Prince's Worthies of Devon ; Fuller's Worthies; 
B case’s Hist, of Exeter College and Reg. (Oxf. 
Hist. Boa.) Masson’s Life of Milton; Nash's | 
Worcestershire ; Green’s Antiquities of Worees- 
ter, 1796 ; Perry’s Church Hist. ; Gardiner’s Hist, 
of Civil War; le Neve’s Fasti; Foster’s Alomni 
Oxon. ; Lowndes’s BibL Man.] E G. H. 


PRIDEAUX, JOHN (1718-1769), brira. 
dier-general, born in Devonshire in 271- 
was second son of Sir John Prideaux skth 
baronet, of Netherton Hall, near Honiton 
Devonshire, by his wife Anne, eldest daud- 
ter of John Vaughan, first viscount Lislmrn ' 
On 17 July 1739 he was appointed ensi^J 
in the 3rd foot-guards (now Scots guards)- 
he waR adjutant of his battalion atDettincva 
(27 July 1743), and beoamelieutenant-colon-I 
of his regiment on 24 Feb. 1748. On 200a. 
1758 he was appointed colonel 66th foot ul 

successiontoGeorge Augustus, third viscount 

Howe [see under Howe, Wileiam, fifth Vis- 
count Howe], killed atTiconderoga. Pitfo 
instructions to General Amherst, commander 

in America [see Amherst, Jeitret, Loan 
Amherst], were that, while Wolfe attacked 
Quebec, attempts should be made to pene- 
trate into Canada by way of Ticonderozi 
and Crown Point, and that at the snme traL- 
he should pursue any other enterprises that 
would weaken the enemy without detriment 
to the main object of the expedition (see 
Pitt to Amherst, 10 March 1759, Parkjux 
ii. 235). Amherst decided to attempt the 
reduction of Fort Niagara, and entrusted the 
task to Prideaux, who had just arrived, 
appointing Sir William Johnson [q. v.] hij 
second in command. Prideaux was to ascend 
the Mohawk river with five thousand troops, 
regulars and provincials, accompanied by 
Indiana under Johnson, to leave a strong 
garrison at Fort Stanwix, the great portage, 
descend the Onondega, leaving part of his 
force under Colonel Haldimand [see Haldi- 
MAJTD, Sib Frederick] at Oswego, and to 
attack Niagara with the rest. Fort Niagara, 
standing on the site of a former post, was 
a strong fort, recently rebuilt by tha French 
in modern style, and garrisoned by part of 
the French regiment of Bfiarn. Pndeaui 
landed before it on 7 July 1759, and com- 
menced the attack in force. The British en- 
gineers proved so incompetent that, to Pri- 
deaux's intense disgust, the first approaches 
were completely swept by the French fire, and 
had to he constructed afresh (Prideaux to Hal- 
dimand, 15 July 1759, Parkman, ii. 245). 
On 19 July 1759 the batteries were ready. 
Prideaux beat off a French vessel which at- 
tempted to land reinforcements in the morn- 
ing, hut in the afternoon was struck on the 
head by a fragment of shell, which burst 
prematurely at the mouth of one of our 
cohoms, and killed him on the spot. He is 
described by some writers as an unpopular 
officer. Colonel Massey, 40th regiment [see 
Market, Eyre, Lord Glartna], the next 
senior officer of the regulars, waived any 
claim to command in favour of Sir William 
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Johnson, to whom the fort surrendered on 

’^Prid'en us married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Colonel Edward Rolt and sister of Sir Ed- 
ward Bajham-Rolt, baronet, of Spy Park, 
ivdtshire, by whom he had three sons and 
twodaughters. His elder brother, Sanderson 
Prideaus:, a lieutenant in Colonel Moreton's 
marines (see Home Office Mil. Entry Book, 
Tel. xr.), having diedat Cartagena in 1741, 
Piiileaux's elder son, John Wilmot Prideaux, 
became heir to the baronetcy, to which he 
succeeded, as seventh baronet, on the death 
of his grandfather in August 1766; he was 
fither (by his third wife) of the last two 
holders of the baronetcy, which became ex- 
tinct in 1875. One of Prideaux’s daughters 
b came an actress, playing chiefly at Hath. 
81ie appeared at the Haymarketonce at least, 
in 17s9 (Botes and Queries, 8th ser. ix. 86). 

[Burke's Barcnelage; Foster's Peerage, s.v. 
'Lislrame ; ’ Home Office military Entry Boole, 
rd. xr. et seep ; Parkman's Montcalm and Wal/e 
(1834), toI, ii. In some army lists Erideaux'a 
Christian name is wrongly given < James.’ Two 
letters to Haldimand during the Niagara expedi- 
tion are in Brit Hus. Addit. MS. 21728, ff, 25, 
27.J H. M. 0. 

PRIESTLEY, JOSEPH, LL.D. (1733- 
1804), theologian and man of science, eldest 
ol six children of Jonas Priestley (1700- 
1779), a cloth-dresser, by his fir 4 wife, Mary 
(i 1739), only child of Joseph Swift, of 
Sbafton, near Wakefield, was bom at Field- 
bead, a wayside farmhouse in the parish of 
Biratall, West Riding of Yorkshire, on 
13 March 1733. A lithograph of his birth- 
place (removed in 1868) was executed by 
Hanhart in 1864. His father became bank- 
rupt in 1777. Timothy Priestley [q. v.] was 
a younger brother. His parents were mem- 
bers of the congregational church at Upper 
Chapel, Heckmondwike; but his grandfather, 
Joseph Priestley (1061-1748), a woollen 
manufacturer, attended tliB parish church at 
BnstalL Joseph was taught by his mother 
the Westminster catechism, which he could 
repeat at four years of age. From 1742 he 
wss adopted by his father's eldest sister, 
Sarah (d. 1784), who had married John 
Keighley (d. 1746) of the Old Hall, Heck- 
moudwike. Keighley was a man of substance. 
In early life a strong opponent of dissent, he 
was brought round by a sermon he bad at- 
tended with a view to a prosecution, Hiswife 
entertained all dissenting ministers in the 
neighbourhood, and though a strong Calvinist 
madehonest heretics verywelcome. Priest- 
ley described her in 1777 as 1 in all respects as 
perfect a human character as I have yet been 
acquainted with’ {Works, iii. 689). 


At Batley grammar school (from 1746) 
he was well grounded in Latin; began 
Greek, learned the shorthand invented by 
Peter Annet [q. v.], wrote to Annet sug- 
gesting improvements, and sent some com- 
mendatoiy verses, which Annet prefixed to 
a new edition. Subsequently he became a 
pupil of John Kirkby (1677-1764), congrega- 
tional minister of Upper Okapel, Heckmond- 
wike, who had previously taught him He- 
brew ‘ on holidays.’ He had no taste for 
lighter reading, but early showed a turn for 
experiment. At the age of eleven, bis brother 
tells us, he bottled up spiders to see how 
long they would live without fresh air. 

His annt wished to make him a minister, 
and be ‘readily entered into her views;’ but 
liis health stood in the way; there were 
symptoms of consumption, and in 1749 
(when Kirkby closed his school) it seemed 
unadvisable to proceed further with his edu- 
cation. He had some thoughts of medicine. 
A mercantile uncle proposed to put him into 
a counting-house at Lisbon. With this view 
he began to teaoh himself French, German, 
and Italian, and was able to reply to some 
of his uncle’s foreign correspondents. He 
sought instruction in algebra and mathe- 
matics from George Haggemtan {d. 1792), 
congregational minister at Hoglon. All was 
ready fbr his voyage, when his health im- 
proved, and it was decided that he should 
study at a dissenting academy. For two 
years he had been teaching Hebrew to John 
Tommas, baptist minister at Gildersome, and 
had acquired the rudiments of Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic. Before ho was twenty 
he had read the Hebrew Bible twice through, 
once with points and once without ( Works, 
xvi. 423). His aunt would have sent him to 
Plasterers’ Hall Academy, London, under 
Zepbaniah Manyat, D.D. (1685-1754), but 
he ‘resolutely opposed' the condition of 
subscribing every six months to ‘ten printed 
articles of the strictest Calvinistic faith’ 
(for these ‘Homerton articles’ see Monthly 
Repository, 1811, pp. 219 sq.; see also Corr- 
der, John, D.D.) De was accordingly en- 
tered at Daventry Academy, at its opening, 
near the end of 1761, and was the first stu- 
dent who began his theological trainingunder 
Caleb Ashworth [q, v.], a connection of his 
family, In consequence of his proficiency 
he was exempted from all the studies of the 
first, and most of those of the second, year. 

Hb was already drifting away from ortho- 
dox opinion. Haggerston, who inclined to 
tlieBaxterian compromise betweenCalvinism 
audArmmianism,had given his views a libe- 
ral tone, Heowedmoreto the conversation of 
John Walker (1719-1806), who preached as 
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a candidate at Hecltmondwike in. 1761. 
Walker, originally a churchman, was con- 
nected with the liberal dissenters of Dukin- 
field, Cheshire, and became ‘ an avowed Bav- 
terian.’ His reasoning made Priestley an Ar- 
minian. ‘Ah, Walker,' said Priestley, when 
they met again in 1791, • it was you that first 
led me astray from the paths of orthodoxy ’ 
( Univ. Theol. Mag. April 1804, p. 172). Be- 
fore going np to Daventry he was anxious 
to communicate at Heckmondwike, Kirkby 
would have admitted him, but on exami- 
nation by the ‘elders’ (Timothy Armitage 
and Joseph Hodgson) he was rejected as 
‘ not quite orthodox.’ He was ‘ distressed ’ 
that he could not ‘ feel a proper repentance 
for the sin of Adam.’ 

Ashworth was assisted in the Daventry 
Academy by Samuel Clark (1727-1769), 
eldest son of Samuel Clarke (properly Clark), 
(1684-1750) [q. v.] In 1751. Clark spoke 
of the new student as one ‘ who seems to be a 
good, sensible young fellow, though he ha s un- 
fortunately got a had name, Priestley; those 
who gave him it I hope were no prophets ’ 
{Hunter’s MSS. Addit. MS. 24485, p. 99). 
Doddridge’s lectures formed the textbook of 
theological study, and free discussion was ad- 
mitted, ‘ Ashworth taking the orthodox side 
of every question,’ and Clark 1 that of heresy.’ 
Priestley was a favourite with Ashworth, hut 
was more influenced by Clark. Thus he be- 
came an Arian, still retaining a ‘qualified’ 
belief in the atonement. Clarlrrevised a draft 
which Priestley made at the academy in 1755 
of his ‘ Institutes of N ntural and Hevealed Be- 
ligiott,’ which was not published till 1772-8. 
Neither tutor was strong in scholarship. 

Before entering the academy Priestley had 
corresponded with Annet on the subject of 
freewill, maintaining the position of 1 philo- 
sophical liberty’ against Ann ah’s ‘neces- 
sarian ’ doctrine. Annet ‘importuned ’ him 
for leave to publish the correspondence ; this 
Priestley withheld, though from no doubt of 
his own arguments. He was moved by the 
‘ Enquiry ' (1715 ; reprinted by Priestley in 
1790) of Anthony Collins [q. v.j, but re- 
mained unconvinced for several years. ‘I 
gave up my liberty/.he says, ‘with great re- 
luctance’ (Works, iii. 458); and it would 
appear that the instances of Annet and 
Collins had led him to connect determinism 
with ‘unbelievers ' (Memoirs, i. 126), From 
a reference in Doddridge’s divinity lectures 
(Led. ccxiv.) he became acquainted with the 
•Observations on Man’ (1749) by David 
Hartley (1705-1757) [q. v.j, a book which 
exercised a decisive and permanent influence 
on his speculations. He ranked it next to 
the bible ( Works, iii. 10). Hartley’s theory 


of association he embraced at once, and it 
carried the ‘ necessarian’ doctrine a3 its can- 
sequence. His conversion to determinism 
probably dates from 1754. In 1757 he en- 
tered into a correspondence with Hartley, 
which was cut short by Hartley’s death. 

On Ashworth’s recommendation Priestley 
was engaged in September 1755 as assistant 
and successor to John Meadows [see under 
Meadows, Johit], presbyterian minister at 
Needham Market, Suffolk. Meadows, who 
had held this charge for fifty-four years, 
was superannuated, and the congregation 
decayed. Priestley was promised 40/. s 
year ; he got less than 30/., declining the 
customary subsidy from the London congre- 
gational fund, as he ‘ did not choose to have 
anything to do with the independents.’ The 
London presbyterians helped him by the 
usual subsidy from their fund, and by ms 
casional benefactions through George Ben- 
son [q. v.] and Andrew Kippis [q. v.] 
Though his preaching was uncontroversial, 
he made no secret of his Arianism, which 
alienated some hearers. Popularity was im- 
possible for him, owing to an hereditary 
stammer. His aunt’s last benefaction wss a 
sum of twenty guineas, the fee of a Lon- 
don quack, one Angler, who undertook ‘to 
cure all defects of speech’ under an oath 
of secrecy. This business took Priestley to 
London for the first time, with the result 
that his impediment was ‘ worse than aver,’ 

To provide means for his support, Priestley 
issued ‘ proposals ’ for a boarding-school, hut 
no pupils came; this he attributes to his 
heterodox repute, ignoring, perhaps^ the dis- 
advantages of his bachelor situation. He 
gave a dozen lectures on the use of the globes 
to a class of adults. Meanwhile he was pur- 
suing his theological studies. He managed 
to afford the luxury of subscribing for Xav- 
ier's Hebrew concordance, _ and set about 
comparing the Septuagint with the original. 
Soon he rejected the atonement, the in- 
spiration of the sacred text, and all idea of 
direct divine action on the human soul. He 
wrote on the ‘ Doctrine of Itemission,’ and 
entrusted the manuscript to Caleb Fleming 
[q. v.] and Nathaniel Lnrdner [q. v.l, who 
published it, with an important omission, in 
1701. Lardner, who accepted Priestley’s 
views on atonement, strongly disapproved 
his criticism of St. Paul’s dialectics. Priest- 
ley workedthe excludedsectioninto aseparata 
essay. Hippie advised him to publish it 
‘ under the character of an unbeliever.’ This 
Priestley declined. While it was at press the 
printing was stopped at Kippis’s urgent re- 
monstrance; the essay did not see the light 
till 1770 in the ‘Theological .Repository.’ 
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Rejected by the Sheffield dissenters as * too 
cay and airy ’ (Tates), in September 1768 
Priestley became minister atNantwich, Che- 
shire. Thecongregation was very small, chiefly 
conai'stingof ‘travelling Scotchmen,’ and ‘not 
oneof them was atall Cah inistical.’ Rewrote 
few sermons, but established a flourishing 
school, never giving ‘aholiday on any conside- 
ration.’ His school and private tuition occu- 
pied him from seven in the morning till seven 
at night. Yet he learned to play the flute, ‘ as 
the easiest instrument,’ and congratulated 
himself on having no ear, being thus ‘ more 
easily pleased.’ He formed a friendship with 
Edward Harwood [q. v.], and was intimate 
with Joseph Brereton (d. 1787), vicaT of Ac- 
ton, near Nantwich, who gave him a telescope 
‘made with liis own hands’ ( Works, six. 306). 

Atkin's promotion to the divinity tutor- 
ship at 'Warrington Academy was followed 
hy Priestley’s appointment (September 1761) 
to the tutorship there in languages and 
belles-lettres. He would have preferred the 
chair of natural philosophy, held by John 
Holt [see Hobsehy, John]. In his own de- 
partment he introduced public exercises in 
English and Latin, and gave three courses of 
historical lectures, dealing especially with 
constitutional history, for students designed 
for 1 civil and active life.’ These lectures, 

S ublished in 1788, were recommended at 
'ambridge by John Symonds [q. v.], pro- 
fessor of modem history. His ‘Essay on 
Government,’ written at Warrington, and 
published in 1768, contains the sentence to 
which Jeremy Bentham [q. v.] considered 
himself indebted for tbe phrnse ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.’ Edin- 
burgh University conferred on him the 
diploma of LL.D. (4 Dec. 1764). 

Priestley had been ordained on 18 May 
1763 at Warrington. On 23 June in the 
same year he married, at Wrexham, Mary, 
only daughter of Isaac Willrinson, of Plas 
Grono, ironmaster at Bersham, near Wrex- 
ham, afterwards of Bristol; her age was 
eighteen. She was a woman of sound cul- 
ture and strong sense. Before his marriago 
Priestley described her to his brother os ‘ very 
orthodox,’ hut Timothy, on making her ac- 
quaintance, decided that she was 1 no dox.’ 
At the_ wedding the bride was given away 
by Priestley’s pupil, Thomas Threlkeld, 
an absent-minded scholar, who, finding a 
"Welsh bible in a pew of the parish church, 
forgot his duty in its perusal (Bashes). His 
marriage led Priestley to project a ‘ widows’ 
fund ’ lor protestant dissenters of Lancashire 
end Cheshire. The scheme was launched on 
16 May 1764, and produced a valuable benefit 
society, since become wealthy. 


Priestley spent a month of every year in 
London, where he met Franklin. His life 
at Warrington was ‘ singularly happy.’ The 
tutors worked harmoniously, and had their 
Saturday club for graver converse ; for lighter 
recreation there was a coterie of anonymous 
verse writers, whose pieces were dropped into 
Mis. Priestley’s workbag (Beisht). Some of 
Priestley’s own verses first roused the poetic 
gift in Atkin’s only daughter (afterwards 
known as Anna Lfetitia Bar bauld) [q. v.] But 
the academy did not flourish; Priestley was 
cramped for means (his Balary was 100/. with 
a house, in which he took a few boarders at 
162. apiece), and his wife’s health failed. 
Accordingly he welcomed a call to the 
ministry of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, and re- 
moved thither in September 1767. His 
salary, though exceeding that of most dis- 
senting ministers at that date, was only a 
hundred guineas and a house, but his tune 
was at his own disposal. 

He devoted his weekdays to his studies, 
and wrote few discourses, making no secret 
of Mb habit of exchanging sermons with his 
friends ( Monthly Repository, 1818, p. 94) ; 
but he carefully instructed his flock in gra- 
duated classes for systematic catechising, a 
practice neglected by the liberal dissenters 
of that day. For ten years his theology had 
remained stationary. Hs now read Lardner 
‘ On the Logos,’ published in 1760, and became 

* what is celled a Socimon,’ a development 
whioh much stimulated his controversial ac- 
tivity. As an organ of critical inquiry he 
projected (1768) and set on foot (1769) the 

• Theological Repository,’ which was pub- 
lished at irregular intervals till 1788. He 
offended public opinion by inviting, with- 
out success, the co-operation of deists; he 
aspired to moke his magazine an open plat- 
form for the discussion of allsubjects relating 
to biblical science. His first polemical piece 

O was in reply to an attack by Henry 
q. v.l His propagandist publications 
began withnis ‘Appeal’ (1770), the most suc- 
cessful of his tracts, written in view of the 
progress of methodisin among dissenters. 

Priestley’s ecclesiastical views retained 
the impress of his early training among in- 
dependents. The decay of church organisa- 
tion and the neglect of the sacraments 
among liberal dissenters concerned him ; he 
proposed remedies in his address (1770) on 
church discipline, and his discourse (1782) on 
the constitution of a Christian chuich. He 
upheld the autonomy of the particular con- 
gregation, and was ‘ for increasing the num- 
ber of sects rather than diminishing them; ’ 
hence his spirited ‘Remarks' (1709) on 
Blackstone, who had classed nonconformity 
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among crimes. He stood alone among his 
friends in advocating complete toleration for 
•papists,’ against the opinion ofLardnerand 
Kippis. "With the idea of a national church 
he had no sympathy, though admitting the 
utility of existing establishments, and desir- 
ing, not their dissolution, but their reform, 
lie advocated the withdrawal of the ‘ re- 
gium donum,’ then given to English . as well 
as to Irish dissenters. It was with difficulty 
that he was persuaded to add his name to 
the petition (1772) for modifying the Tole- 
ration Act, which resulted in the amended 
act of 1779. ‘ You have hitherto, ’ he writes 
in a pamphlet of 1773, ‘ preferred your prayer 
as Christians ; stand forth now in the charac- 
ter of men, and ask at once for the repeal of 
all the penal laws which respect matters of 
opinion." He never qualified under either 
act, but thought liberty le^s menaced by the 
old subscription, practically a dead letter, 
than by the new and easier subscription, 
which might be enforced. In the same spirit 
he advised Theophilus Lindsey [q. v.] not to 
resigu his benefice, but to make bis own 
alterations in the prayer-book (as several 
clergymen did), and wait till he was ejected. 
But when Lindsey resigned (1773), Priestley 
acknowledged his friend's ‘better judgment,’ 
and entered heartily into his plans for a new 
religious movement under the Unitarian name. 

Till a minister's house was ready for him, 
he resided in Meadow Lane in the suburbs 
of Leeds, next door to a brewery. In 1770 
he founded the Leeds circulating library. In 
December 1771 his study of science, to which 
he had long devoted his leisure (see tVpra for 
his scientific work), had brought him suffi- 
cient reputation to lead Sir Joseph Banks 
[q. v.] to offer him the appointment of ‘ astro- 
nomer’ ( Memoirs , i. 157) to the second 
expedition of Janies Cook (1728-79) [q. v.] 
The Mill Hill congregation agreed to pro- 
vide an assistant during his absence; but 
clerical influence intervened, and Priestley’s 
place was filled by Johann Reinhold Forster, 
who had succeeded him at "Warrington [see 
under Fobsteh, Johans Geohg Adam]. A 
curious story belonging to this period is told 
of a woman, who imagined herself possessed, 
applying to him as 1 a great philosopher who 
could perform miracles he exorcised the 
demon by help of an electrical machine. 

In December 1772 "William Fitzraaurice- 
'etty, second earl of Shelburne, afterwards 
st marquis of Lansdowne [q, v.l on the 
commendation of Price, app omted Priestley 
s librarian or 1 literary companion.’ He 
is to furnish Shelburne with information 
a topics arising in parliament, and to super- 
atend the education of Shelburne’s sons, 


with Thomas Jervis [q. v.) under him aa 
tutor. For this he was to have a salary of 
‘2501. with a house at Caine, "Wiltshire (ntn 
to Bowood), and rooms in Shelburne’s Lon- 
don house in Berkeley Square ; if the agree- 
ment ended by mutual consent, Prieotlov 
was to receive an annuity of 1501. He was to 
preach when he pleased, and pursue his own 
studies. He resigned Mill Hill on 20 Dec. 

1772, preached his farewell sermon on 16 Mav 

1773, and removed to Caine in June. For 
some years the arrangement worked smoothly. 
Priestley catalogued Shelburne’s hooks and 
manuscripts (now the Lansdowne MSS. in 
the British Museum), and indexed his private 
papers. Shelburne gave him an addition of 
40 1. a year towards his scientific experi- 
ments ; a similar sum was contributed an- 
nually (from 1777) by scientific friends 
through John Fothergill, M.D. [q. v.] In 
1 774 he spent three mouths (August-Octoher) 
abroad with liis patron, visiting Brussels 
(where a ‘popish priest’ tried to convert 
him), Holland, with which he was ‘much 
disgusted,’ the Rhine, aud Paris, where he 
exhibited some of his experiments on air. 
Just before starting ho had made his capital 
discovery (1 Aug. 1774) of ‘ dephlogisticated 
air ’ (see below). His winters were spent in 
London, where he frequented the "Whig Club 
at the London coffee-house, Ludgate Hill, of 
which Franklin and Canton were members. 

By 1778, for some reason unknown to 
Priestley, but probably owing to his adoption 
of * materialism,’ his patron’s feeling towards 
Mm had cooled, and in May 1780 he proposed 
to transfer him to an establishment on his 
Irish estate. Priestley at once offered to re- 
tire from Shelburne’s service. The separation 
was amicable, and the annuity was punctually 
paid. Some years later (apparently in 1784) 
Shelburne m ade overtures for arenewal of the 
connection, which Priestley wisely declined. 

During Priestley’s engagement with Shel- 
burne appeared his ‘ Examination’ (1774) of 
the Scottish philosophy, written in a tone 
which he afterwards regretted. It was Ids 
first effort in psychology. Up to 1774 he 
maintained the ordinary distinction of soul 
and body, as having no common properties; 
though he had held, with Edmund Law 
[q. vTJ, that the soul acts only through an 
organism. His first hint of the doctrine of 
the homogeneity of man was given in an 
essay (1775) introductory to a selection from 
Hartley. It brought upon him the imputa- 
tion of atheism. A copy of the work, at the 
sale of the Abbfi Needham’s library at Brus- 
sels in 1782, was seized by the licensers, and 
burned along with a copy of Oudworth’s ‘ In- 
tellectual System.’ Further study resulted 
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: j,;.- -Disquisitiuiis relating to Matter and 
' (December 1777), w hick Shelburne's 
frlads (but not Shelburne) tried to dissuade 
from publishing-. It led to correspon- 
dtnee with John Henderson (1767-1788) 
-Q v.j and Augustus Montague Toplady 
r&. T.i, and to an amicable discussion (1778) 
Tvith TPrice (cf. The Sadducee, a poem, 1778, 
anon.) A supplemental volume on ‘ philo- 
sophical necessity ’ was the occasion of his 
fir't controversial encounter with Samuel 
Horsley [q. v.] Priestley called his system 
ljv the name of ‘materialism,’ but by 1772 he 
bad adopted from Ruggiero Giuseppe Boa- 
cjwieh (1711-1787) the theory that matter 
consists only of points of force ; the doctrine 
of the penetrability of matter had inde- 
pendently-suggested itself (before 1772) to 
Ids friend Micnell. Butt supposes that Bos- 
comch was the ‘priest of the catholic com- 
munion, ’ having ‘ it taste for science,’ who 
met Priestley in Paris (1771), and embraced 
him ‘ with tears ’ as the first philosopher 
among his acquaintance who made profession 
of Christianity ( Works, xv. 366, xix. 310). 

A more strictly professional work of his 
Shelburne period was his Greek * Harmony ’ 
of the Gospels, projected in 1771, and pub- 
lished in 1777. It shows no appreciation of 
the real difficulties of the problem, and is 
chiefly remarkable as adopting the theory of 
Nicholas Mann [q. v.j, who limited the 
ministry of our Lord to little more than a 
single year. On this topic Priestley had a 
friendly controversy (1779-81) with William 
Newcome [q. v.], then bishop of Waterford. 
During its progress he began bis ‘Letters 
to a Philosophical Unbeliever’ (1780-2), 
directed primarily against Hume. 

After quitting Shelburne’s service he re- 
mained at Caine till Michaelmas 1780, and 
then removed to Birmingham, partly to be 
nearer his brother-in-law, John Wilkinson 
(</. 14 J uly 1808) of Castle Head in the parish 
of Cartmel, Lancashire, who provided himwith 
a house. A wealthy widow, Elizabeth Rayner 
(d, 11 JulylSOO, aged 86), of Suubury, Miadle- 
Ees, gave him one hundred guineas towards his 
removal, theflrst instalment of many benefac- 
t ions from the same quarter. A handsome ad- 
dition to his income wae made by the annual 
subscriptions of his friends. William Heber- 
den the elder [q. v.l contributed largely in 
aid of his theological as well as his scientific 
research. On Pothergill’s death bis contri- 
bution was continued by Samuel Galtou, a 
Birmingham quaker, who was disowned 
(1795) ‘for fabricating and selling instru- 
ments of war.’ Josiah Wedgwood, the 
potter, besides an annual benefaction, fur- 
nished him with apparatus made to his in- 


structions. Samuel Parker ( d. . 1817), a 
London optician (a Calvinistic dissenter), 
supplied him with every instrument he re- 
quired in glass, including his burning lenses, 
twelve and sixteen inches in diameter. Soon 
after 1772 he was elected one of the eight 
associates of thaFrench Academy of Sciences. 
In December 1780 he was made a member 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg. Similar honours reached him 
from Turin, Haarlem, and elsewhere. , 
Before Christmas 1780 William Hawkes 
(1732-1796) resigned his office as junior 
minister of the New Meeting, Birmingham. 
Priestley was at once elected colleague with 
Samuel Blyth (1719-1706), and began his 
duties on 81 Dec, He was without paBtoral 
charge, being engaged only for Sunday duty. 
He pursued the plan of catechetical instruc- 
tion which he had introduced aL Leeds, add- 
ing the practice of expounding the scripture 
lessons. His salary was 100/. ; but his con- 
gregation, led by his friend William RusseU 
(1740-1818) [q. v.j, was liberal in gifts. A 
donation of 200/., m acknowledgment of his 
catechetical work, he insisted on dividing 
with Blyth. Early in 1781 he declined a 
call to George’s Meeting, Exeter. Twice he 
was sounded in vain about accepting a go- 
vernment pension; by Lee when solicitor- 
general (1782), and again (1784) ‘by a bishop,’ 
probably Edmund Law, a member with 
Priestley of a ‘society for promoting the 
knowledge of the Scriptures’ (1783) [see 
Jebb, John, M.D.] He preferred the aid of 
‘ lovers of science and also lovers of liberty.’ 
Brougham remarks that * different men en- 
tertaui different notions of independence.’ 
Huxley, with more reason, refers to ‘the 
generous and tender warmth with which his 
many friends vied with one another in ren- 
dering him substantialhelp.’ EdmundBurke 
[q. v.j, who visited him at Birmingham at 
the close of 1782, ‘ reported him to all his 
friends as the most happy of men, and most 
to be envied ’ (Letter from Lindsey, Memoirs, 
i. 364), Early in his Birmingham ministry 
his social relations, even with the established 
clergy, were pleasant enough. Once a month 
he dined with the ‘ Lunar Society,’ meeting 
Matthew Boulton [q. v.l, James Shir [q.v.T, 
James W att, William Withering, M.D. [q. v.j, 
the botanist, and, for a time, Erasmus Darwin 
[q.v.] (see, for 1 Lunar Society,’ Cabbington 
Bolton’s Scientific Correspondence of Priest- 
ley, 1892, app, in) Every fortnight he dis- 
cussed theology at tea with his clerioal com- 
rades. He continued his periodic visits to 
London. It has been said that Dr. Johnson 
refused to meet Priestley, the fact being that 
it was Priestley who repeatedly declined an 
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introduction to Johnson, till at length John 
Paradise [q. v.]. at Johnson’s request, brought 
them together at dinner, Johnson promised 
to call on him the next time he •was at 
Birmingham (Appeal to the Public, 1792, 
ii. 103). 

In 1772 he had appended to a reprint of 
his Leeds * Appeal ’ a 1 concise history ’ of 
certain established doctrines. He began to 
amplify it for a fourthpart of his ‘ Institutes.’ 
It took shape as a ‘ History of the Corrup- 
tions of Christianity ' (December 1782), the 
best known, though not the best, of his 
theological writings (in 1785 it was burned 
by the common hangman at Dort). In this 
work he challenged a discussion with Gibbon, 
who, in a short correspondence, advised him 
(28 Jan. 17b3) to stick to ' those sciences in 
which real and useful improvements can 
be made,’ and contemptuously declined the 
challenge. Criticism on the first section of 
the work, relating to the person of Christ, 
led him to prepare a more elaborate treatise 
on this head. John Hawkins, rector of 


Hinton-Ampner, Hampshire, procured him 
hooks from the cathedral library at Worcester 
(. Memoirs , ii. 30). He began to question 
the received accounts of our Lord’s nativity, 
and in articles in the ‘ Theological Reposi- 
tory' (1784) rejected the doctrine of the 
virgin birth as without historical basis. His 
opinion that our Lord was bom at Nazareth 
has been revived by modern critics. In this 
connection he startled his friend Lindsey by 
maintaining that our Lord was neither natu- 
rally impeccable nor intellectually infallible, 
was under delusion respecting demoniacal 
possession, and had misconceived the purport 
of 6ome of the prophecies. His labours 
culminated in the ‘History of Early Opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ’ (1786). Writing 
as a sectary, he damaged at the outset his 
claim to scrutinise in a scientific spirit the 
course of thought in Christian antiquity; but 
he was one of the first to open the way to 
the study of doctrinal development, and 
while proclaiming his own bias with rare 
frankness, he submitted his historical judg- 
ments to the arbitrament of further research. 
His account of the origin of Arianism, as a 
novel system, has stood this test. What 
was special in his method was the endeavour, 
discarding the speculations of the fathers, 
to penetrate to the mind of the common 
Christian people. He broke entirely with 
the old application of the principle of private 
judgment, maintaining that a purely modern 
interpretation of Scripture is, ipso facto, dis- 
credited, and the meaning attached to it by 
the earliest age, if ascertainable, must he 
decisive. A good summary of his position is 


in his ‘ Letters ’ (1787) to Alexander Gedtkj 
[q.v.], the Roman catholicscholar/whohadad- 
dressed him as his ‘ fellow-disciple in Jesu-.’ 

He was criticised by Samuel Badeoek 
[q. v.], a contributor to his * Theological Re- 
pository,’ with whom he had been on term* 
of very close Literary correspondence, by 
FranciB Howes [q. v.j, Janies Barnard, and 
Thomas Knowles [q. v.] The attack was 
led by Horsley, who, refusing to enter 
on ‘ the main question,’ set himself 1 to de- 
stroy the writer’s credit and the authority 
of his name’ (Hoeslbt, Tracts, 1789, pre- 
face). He adopted, with masterly eflect, 
Bentley’s line against Collins. In showing 
that Priestley failed to understand Platonism, 
Horsley did real service. His brilliant ex- 
posure of Priestley’s slips was less in point. 
Priestley, while not a finished scholar, had 
competent learning, though he wrote in 
haste. The charge of borrowing from Daniel 
Z wicker (1612-1678) was the less reasonable, 
as neither Priestley nor Horsley had seen 
Zwicker‘9 tracts, which Horsley only knew 
from the animadversions of George Bull 

6 V.1 That he abstained from reading 
iestley’s riper treatise illustrates his con- 
troversial skill rather than his fairness. 

The controversy with Horsley lasted from 
1783 to 1790. Prom 1780 Pnestley issued 
an annual defence of unitarianism, in review 
of all opponents. In 1787 he resisted the 
resolution of Charles Cooke (carried 12 Dec.) 
to exclude controversial divinity from the 
Birmingham Public Library, which he had re- 
organised in 1782. In 1 789 he projected a new 
version of the Scriptures, in conjunction with 
Michael DodsonTq.v.], William Frend [q.v.], 
and Lindsey. Priestley was to be answer- 
able for the hagiographa of the Old Testa- 
ment, getting what assistance he could (M&r- 
tineau errs in supposing that he undertook 
to translate the Hebrew- Bible singlehanded). 
The first instalment of bis ‘ General History 
of the Christian Church,’ a work of some 
merit, was published in 1790. In July 
1790 he met Samuel Parr fq. v.] at the 
ordination of William Field [q. v.j Being 
at Buxton in the following autumn, he 
preached by special request in the assembly 
room (19 Sept.) Grattan was present, and 
John Hely-Hutehinson [q. v.j, provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The sermon (after- 
wards published) was a powerful argument 
for the resurrection of our Lord. In October 
he asked his Roman catholic neighbour, 
Joseph Berington [q.v.], to preach the Sun- 
day-school sermon at the New Meeting. 
Berington hoped at some future time that it 
might be prudent to do so. Early in 1791 
Priestley concurred in the formation of the 
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1 Unitarian Society.’ The preamble, drawn 
by Thomas Belsham [q. v.J, was meant to 
exclude Arians; nevertheless Price joined 
it. Meanwhile he was pursuing his experi- 
ments in science and publishing the results. 

in politics he had taken little part. He 
had written in 1769 and 1774 two anony- 
mous pamphlets on the relations of Great 
Britain with the colonies. The second of 
these (against war) was revised by Franklin, 
with whom he was on the most confidential 
terms. His intimacy with Burke lasted till 
1763. He states that he was never a mem- 
ber of any political club, though it appears 
that he had attended the Birmingham dinner 
(4 Nov. 1788) in celebration of the landing 
of William HI, from which the toast of 
i church and constitution ’ was excluded j 
and he had a hand in the framing of the 
Birmingham Constitutional Society (June 
1791) on the model of that at Manchester, 
lie measures of reform in the advocacy of 
which he co-operated were the abolition of 
the slave trade, and the repeal of the test 
and corporation acts. On the latter topic 
he wrote his ‘ Letter to Pitt ’ (1787) and a 
Fifth of November sermon (1789). The de- 
feat of Fox’s motion for repeal (2 March 1790) 
was largely caused by the preface (17 Feb.) 
of Priestley's ‘Letters’ addressed to Edward 
Bum [q. v.] Extracts weTe furnished to all 
members of the House of Commons. He 
had called on the clergy to avert revolution 
by reform, and, with more imagination thau 
usual, described his own theological efforts 
as ‘ grains of gunpowder ’ for which his op- 
ponents were 'providing the match ’ ( Works, 
xix. 311). The nickname ‘Gunpowder 
Priestley ' was adopted in songs and carica- 
tures. Popular feeling against him was in- 
creased by his ‘Letters to Burke’ (1 Jan, 
1791), in which he vindicated the principles 
of the French revolution. These ran through 
three editions, and were followed in June by 
his anonymous ‘Dialogue on the General 
Principles of Government.’ 

On Thursday, 14 July 1791, the ' Consti- 
tutional Society’ of Birmingham held a 
dinner in Thomas Dadley’s Hotel, Temple 
Bow, to commemorate the fall of the Bastille. 
Priestley had ‘little to do’ with it, but he 
meant to be present, and on 6 July he asked 
William Hutton (1723-1815) [q. v.l and 
Bering ton to join the party ; they both de- 
clined. The promoters mvited, bv public ad- 
vertisement (7 July), ‘any friend to freedom.’ 
An inflammatory handbill of republican ten- 
dency was disowned by the promoters, who 
publicly advertised their 1 firm attachment 
to the constitution.’ On the morning of the 
14th his friend Russell sent Priestley a note 


from town, advising him not to attend the 
dinner; hence he did not go. An angry 
crowd hung about the door as the company 
(numbering eighty-one) assembled at three 
o’clock, but the dinner, during which some 
extravagant toasts were honoured, ended 
quietly before six. The chairman, James Keir 
[q. v.J was a churchman (for the toasts see 
Authentic Account, pp. 32 sq.) It appears 
there was a dinner, not public, ‘of the oppo- 
site party,’ at the Swan in Bull Street, 
whicn. kept up tiE a later hour. 

About eight o'clock in the evening the 
crowd, broke the windows of Dadley’s Hotel. 
Finding that the guests had left, the mob 
directed their attention to the residences of 
the organisers, among whom they wrongly 
assumed Priestley was the chief. Alter 
wrecking and burning the New Meeting and 
the Old Meeting, they attacked Priestley's 
house at Fairhill, a mile from Birmingham, 
and destroyed nearly all his books, papers, 
and apparatus. He and his family managed 
to escape before the incendiaries arrived. 
Rioting continued on Friday and Saturday; 
the town was in the hands of the mob, the 
gaols were opened, seven residences were 
burned, and many others wrecked ; the meet- 
ing-house at Kingswood, seven mUe3 from 
Birmingham, was also destroyed. The ma- 
gistrates were powerless ; great exertions to 
restore order were made hy Heneage Finch, 
fourth earl of Aylesford (a pupil of Horsley), 
without avail. At length dragoons arrived 
from Nottingham on Saturday night, and 
the disorder ceased. 

Much mutual recrimination filled the pam- 
phlets of the time. The Riot Act was notread 
at the beginning of the disorder, as it was 
next year (May 1792) to stop a raid on the 
brothels of Birmingham (Pxkb). Priestley’s 
friends charged the authorities^ including 
the clergy, with culpable dereliction of duty. 
This view was shared by Sir Samuel RomiEy, 
who was in Birmingham in the latter part 
of J uly, and it was emphasised in the well- 
known lines in Coleridge’s ‘Religious Mus- 
ings written on Christmas Eve/ 1794. Priest- 
ley’s friends, however, hardly made allowance 
for their own miscalculation of the current 
of popular feeling to which they ran counter. 
George III, writing to Dundas, expressed 
himself as ‘pleased that Priestley is the 
sufferer,’ though disapproving the ‘ atrocious 
means’ employed. For Priestley it was a 
rude awakening. He had passed the day in 
the company of Adam Walker, a lecturer on 
physics from London, who had dined at 
JTairhiR. Late in the evening, while playing 
backgammon with his wife, he was warned 
of his danger, and, though incredulous, he 
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allowed himself to be driven in a chaise to 
his friend Russell's, at Sliowell Green, a mile 
further from town. After watching the fires 
from the meeting-kou=es, he proceeded to 
Thomas Hawke.-’s, at Moseley Wake Green, 
half a mile further. Here he was within 
earshot of the shouts of the wreckers of his 
own house. It seems they tried to get fire 
from his electrical machine, to burn the 
building, ‘with that love for the practical 
application of science which is the source of 
the greatne'^ of Birmingham’ (Huxley). 
At four o’clock in the morning he was re- 
tiring to bed at Showell Green, when the 
mob approached, and he drove to the house 
of William Finch, his son-in-law, at Heath 
Forge, five miles beyond Dudley. He made 
up uk mind, if it were a fine Sunday, to 
preach in the ruins ofhis meeting-house, and 
chose his text. On Friday night he wa3 
roused from sleep, and rode to Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire, driving hack thence to Kidder- 
minster. Thinking all was safe, he rode back 
to Heath Forge on Saturday evening, hut 
was persuaded at once to retrace his steps. 
From Kidderminster he made his way to 
■Worcester, and, catching the London coach, 
reached Lindsev’s house in Essex Street at 
five o'clock on Monday morning. Next day 
he wrote an expostulatory letter to the in- 
habitants of Birmingham, and at once began 
his discourse on the duty of forgiveness oiin- 
juries. This sermon did not convert his 
spirited wife. ‘ I do not think,’ she writes 
(26 Aug.) to Mrs. Barbauld, ‘that God can 
require it of us as a duty, after they have 
smote one cheek, to turn the other. . . . 
They will scarcely find so many respectable 
characters a second time to make a bonfire 
of. So much for King and Church for 
ever.’ Four or five of the rioters were tried 
at Worcester ; one was executed on 19 Aug., 
and another subsequently. Twelve were tried 
at Warwick on 22 and 23 Aug. by Sir 
Richard Perryn [q. v.] ; four were convicted ; 
of these, two were executed on 8 Sept. A 
moderate compensation was awarded to the 
sufferers. Priestley’s compensation (paid in 
1793) fell short of nis losses by some 2,0007. 
Some of his private papers, which fell into 
the hands of (Jurtis, were sent by him to 
Henry Dundas, afterwards first viscount 
Melville [q. v.l, then home secretary, and not 
returned. Addresses of sympathy reached 
him from the French Academy of Sciences 
and many other public bodies. 

For a few months Priestley was the guest 
of William Vaughan at Hissenden, Buck- 
inghamshire. He preached for the first time 
after th& riots on 26 Sept, in a Golvinistic 
baptist chapel at the neighbouring town of 


Amer^ham, by the unanimous request of 
minister and people. This was prolnblv 
through the influence of Robert Hall (176JU 
1831) [q. v.] Two other congregations of 
orthodox dissenters requested his servicts. 
Even among methodists ne had sympathisers! 
'The curse of God,’ said Samuel Bradburn 
[q. v.] in a sermon (1793) at Birmingham 
‘hangs over your town for the infamous 
treatment Dr. Priestley experienced among 
you.’ He was invited to Pans and Toulouse 
but resolved to settle in London ; a house 
was taken for him at Clapton in a friends 
name. ‘ He has taken,’ writes Hutton, ‘ a 
house near London for twenty-one years, 
provided he lives and the house stands so 
long/ He wished, however, to return to 
Birmingham and continue his ministry till 
Christmas ; his congregation begged him not 
to run the risk, and asked him to nominate 
his successor. His ‘forgiveness ’ sermon was 
delivered at Birmingham by John Coates 
(d. 2 April 1826, aged 78), of the Old Meet- 
ing. The first part of his ‘ Appeal ’ on the 
subject of the riots is dated 1 Nov. On 
7 Nov., by fifty-one votes to nineteen, he was 
elected to succeed Price a6 morning preacher 
at the Gravel Pit Oliapel, Hackney, and en- 
tered on his pastoral duties on 4 Dec, No 
fixed salary was guaranteed, hut his receipts 
weTe at the rate of a hundred and fifty 
guineas a year. A section of Price's friend's 
left, but there was a large accession of new- 
comers. 

At Hackney his life went on ‘ even more 
happily’ than at Birmingham. His pecu- 
niary losses were more than made up by his 
friends. Wilkinson, his brother-in-law, gave 
him 5007., transferred to him a nominal sum 
of 10,0007. in the French funds, and, as thi* 
was unproductive, paid him 2007. a year. His 
catechetical classes, contrary to expectation, 
attracted many outsiders. Lindsey and Bel- 
sham were near neighbours; he had superior 
advantages for his scientific pursuits; he gave 
lectures at Hackney College on history and 
chemistry. In September 1792 he was made 
a citizen of France, and elected a member for 
the department of Omein the Notional Con- 
vention, Other departments followed suit, 
hut, while he accepted citizenship,he declined 
election ( Works, xxv. 118). The majority of 
members of the Royal Society fought shy of 
him. Findlngthat they were rejecting eligible 
candidates on political grounds, he withdrew 
from attendance (1798), and ceased to publish 
in the * Philosophical Transactions.’ 

As early as 1772 he had contemplated a 
removal to America for the sake of his chil- 
dren. His wife’s first thought after the riots 
was ‘ for trying a new soil.’ His three sons 
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emigrated to America in August 1793, and he 
ejected to follow them. II is wife was ‘ more 
iitnt on.’ it than himself (Memoirs, ii. 210). 
He resigned his charge on 21 Feb. 1791, 
Breached a farewell sermon on 30 March, and 
embarked in the Saneom, off Gravesend, on 
7 April. On 4 June he landed at New York, 
nhere Mrs. Priestley ‘never felt herself 
more at home in her life.’ He received a 
number of addresses. His answer to a blatant 
address of the ‘ Democratic Society ' of New 
York ‘pleased everybody except the society 
itself’ In reply to one from ‘republican 
natives of Great Britain,’ he declared his 
preference for a republic, and his hope of the 
abolition of slavery. He was disappointed 
at having no invitation to preach. 

His sons and his friend Thomas Cooper, 
M.U. [q. v.l, were interested in a proposed 
settlement in Pennsylvania on the Susque- 
hanna. To be near them he left New York 
on 18 June, stayed a fortnight at Philadel- 
phia, and on 11 July reached Northumber- 
land, Pennsylvania. The settlement scheme 
was abandoned, hut finding Northumberland 
a ‘delightful situation ’ he made it his home, 
and bout a house. He once preached in the 
presbyterian meeting-house, but the invita- 
tion was not repeated. Accordingly he 
held public services in his own house, and 
from about 1799 in a wooden building ad- 
joining. A projected college came to no- 
thing;, though a building was begun. Ha had 
declined (November 1794) a chemistry chair 
at Philadelphia, than which he ' never saw a 
town’ he liked less. But he resolved to 
spend two months there every winter, in 
hope of founding a Unitarian congregation. 
His discourses on the evidences, delivered 
there (Februaiy-May 1796) in Elhanon 
Winchester’s universalist meeting-house, 
drew distinguished congregations, anda small 
Unitarian society was formed. On subse- 
quent visits he attracted less attention ; his 
voice was very weak, and his teeth weregone. 

The deaths of his youngest son Henry 
(1796) and of his wife (1796) left him lonely, 
and the unfilial conduct of his second son, 
which his biographers pasB in silence, affected 
him deeply. To his friend Lindsey he writes, 
on. 29 Oct. 1796, ‘ Oould I pay you one 
visit in England, I should sing my nunc 
dimittia.’ Henceforth he lived in the family 
of bis eldest son. 

In America his theology advanced to its 
final point by his adoption of a doctrine of 
‘universal restitution,’ which he reaohed 
more slowly and with greater hesitation than 
was .his wont. 'With the old universalist 
opinion, limiting retribution to this life, he 
had no sympathy; he looked for a moral 


progression to succeed the sleep of death. 
Thus on the death of his youngest son (1796) 
in his nineteenth year, he hopes that ha 1 had 
the foundation of something in his character 
on which a good superstructure may be 
raised hereafter.’ Before 1803 this theory 
had established itself in his mind as a ‘ firm 
faith.’ With this exception his American 
period shows industry in old directions rather 
than fresh activity of mind. To the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society at Philadelphia 
he communicated the results of new experi- 
ments. He wrote against Paine and Yolney 
and a number of Frenoh freethinkers, upheld 
the biblical institutions in comparison with 
those of oriental antiquity, completed his 
church history, contrasted Socrates with our 
Lord, and annotated the whole Bible. His 
friends continued to contribute to his re- 
sources ; Mrs. Eayner sent him 607 a year 
and left him 2,0007 ; the Duke of Grafton 
sent him 407 a year. 

He was never naturalised as an American 
citizen. In American politics he Bided with 
the democrats against the federalists, which 
exposed him to the attacks of William Oob- 
bett [q. v.] He corresponded occasionally 
with Adams, more with Jefferson. Through- 
out 1800 he had serious thoughts of return- 
ing to Europe ; by IS Nov. he had made up 
his mind to sail for France (where he had 
property) ns soon as there was ‘free and safe 
communication.’ Bat on 8 March 1801, 
while visiting Philadelphia, he was attacked 
by a bilious fever and pleurisy, which nearly 
cost him his life, and left him permanently 
enfeebled. He ceased to dig his garden, and 
was less in his laboratory, living much among 
his books. He was sounded (1803) about 
accepting the principalship of the university 
of Pennsylvania, but declined the overture. 
In May 1803 his left leg was lamed by a 
fall; soon after this his digestive powers 
failed. Till the close of that year he was 
the first to rise in the morning, always light- 
ing his own fire. At the end of January 1804 
news reached London that he had suffered a 
loss of 2007 a year by the withdrawal of 
Wilkinson’s aid. His English friends met 
on 6 Feb. (the day of his death) and raised 
an annual subscription of nearly 4007 On 
2 Feb. he made the last entry in his diary. 
Less than an hour before bis death he dic- 
tated, with great precision, some emenda- 
tions for a posthumous publication, adding, 
* I have now done.’ 

He died at Northumberland on 6 Feb. 
1804, and was buried in the Quakers’ burial- 
ground there on 9 Feb,, William Christie 
fq. v.l giving a funeral address. His wife 
had died at Northumberland on 17 Sept, 
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1796, aged 62. His children -were : 1. Sarah 
[d. 1803), married to William Finch. 
2. Joseph, horn at Leeds on. 24 July 1768 ; 
he left Northumberland in January 1812, 
settled at Cradley, Staffordshire, and died at 
Exeter on 2 Sept. 1833 ; he married (1792) 
Elizabeth (d. 8 May 1816, aged 46), elder 
daughter of Samuel Ryland, Birmingham ; 
secondly (1825), Mrs. Barton, daughter of 
Joshua Toulmin [q.y.] (Christian Reformer, 
1833, pp. 409 sq.) j his daughter Eliza mar- 
ried Joseph Partes [q. v.] 3. W illiam , who 
was naturalised as a French citizen on 8 June 
1792, and admitted to the bar in Paris (Gent. 
Mag. July 1792, p. 657) ; he married Bettie 
Foulke, and died a planter in Louisiana 
before 1836. 4. Henry, who died at North- 
umberland on 11 Dec. 1795, aged 18. 

Priestley spoke and moved rapidly; in 
private converse he was vivacious and 1 
fond of anecdote, ‘ often smiled, but seldom 
laughed ’ (CokbtI ; he would walk twenty 
miles before breakfast, carrying a long cane, 
and was a good horseman. Of his preach- 
ing Catherine Hutton [q. v.] writes (1781) : 

‘ He uses no action, no declamation, but 
his voice and manner ore those of one friend 
speaking to another.’ His experiments im- 
ply great deftness of delicate manipulation 
with rude apparatus, but he had no mechani- 
cal readiness ; his brother says ‘ he could 
scarcely handle any tool.’ From 1783, being 
troubled with gall-stones, he used chiefly a 
vegetable diet, with ‘ one glass of wine at 
dinner.’ He found it easy to he very metho- 
dical in his habits, working with ms watch 
before him, and turning immediately to 
another task when the allotted time was up. 
Hence he could say (31 Aug. 1789), ‘I am 
far from being a close student; I never fatigue 
myself in the least.’ He thought his main 
talent was a facility in arrangement, hut 
affirms that he could do nothing in a hurry. 
Edward Bum reports him as saying, in refe- 
rence to his theological controversies, ‘I set 
apart on hour in the morning and an hour 
in the evening, just to tease you a little’ 

( Greenwood, Journal, 1846, pp, 44 sq.) 
His literary work was often done at his 
fireside, amid conversation. He composed 
in shorthand ; his rapid pen never left his 
meaning doubtftil ; a turn for epigram is the 
chief ornament of his style. He had little 
humour, but enjoyed a remarkable faculty 
for making the best of things, His home 
affections were strong. He provided a main- 
tenance for his younger brother Joshua at 
Birstall. Domestic management he left to 
his wife, speaking of himself as a lodger in 
her house. To the faults of his memory he 
often alludes; it is curiouB that he never; 


learned the American currency, and would 
l say to a shopkeeper, * You will give me the 
proper change, for I do not know it’ (Beixas 
in Sprague, Annals, p. 807 ). 

Toplady said of Priestley’s character ‘I 
love a man whom I can hold up as a piece 
of crystal, and look through him.’ He 
‘charmed away the bitterest prejudices in 
personal intercourse’ (Huxlei). Nor was 
this merely a triumph of amiability; it 
illustrates the variety of his human' in- 
terests, as well as his constitutional straight- 
forwardness. The history of his religious 
mind exhibits a continuous renunciation of 
prepossessions. He scouted ambiguity, th* 
refuge of earlier heretics. The fearlessness 
and frankness of his propaganda were en- 
tirely new ; for Whiaton, whom he r; 
semhled in temperament, wrote only for the 
learned. Like Whiston's, his nature was 
essentially devout, and he had a conservatism 
of his own which he identified with pri- 
mitive Christianity, holding tenaciously to 
the miraculously attested mission of Moses 
and messiahship of Christ, whose second 
coming he expected by 1814 at latest (Jfe- 
m airs, li. 119). HiB crusade against Arums 
was more successful in detaching them from 
liberal dissent than in converting them; his 
influence among Unitarians soon paled before 
that of Charming. It was as a pioneer of 
religious reform that he wished to be j ui . .. 
to his theological aims his philosophy “was 
subsidiary ; his chemistry was the recrea- 
tion of his leisure time. Dr. Martineau, 
in an able estimate, published in 1833 (re- 
printed in Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, 
1890, vol. i.), does justice to his ‘extra- 
ordinary versatility,’ his ‘ passion for sim- 
plicity, and * eager rather than patient ' 
attention, but goes too far in claiming that 
‘ his conclusions ’ were * drawn by the abso- 
lutely solitary exercise of his own mind.' 
Martineau specifies his ‘Analogy of the 
Divine Dispensations’ (Theological Reposi- 
tory, 1771) as Iris finest piece. Brougham 
wrote rather grudgingly of hie career (Lives 
of Men of Letters and Science, 1846, vol. i. ; 
ef. Turner in the Christian Reformer, 1846, 
pp. 666 sq.) Mr. Leslie Stephen (English 
Thought m the Eighteenth Century, 1876, 
i. 429 sq.) construes his many-sided activity 
as restlessness, and criticises his partial re- 
tention of the supernatural. More sym- 
pathetic is the Birmingham address (Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, October 1874, reprinted 
in Science and Culture, 1881), by Professor 
Huxley, in whose judgment ‘ his philo- 
sophical treatises are still well worth read- 

person Priestley was slim hut large- 
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bjned; his stature about five feet nine, and 

— er ect. His countenance is best seen 
in profile, and the right and left profiles 
diffri remarkably; the front face is heavy. 
Hi wore a wig till he settled in North- 
umberland, which did not boast of a hair- 

dres-er. , , 

Of many extant portraits, tlie earliest and 
moit pleading was executed about 1761 ; it 
bas been photographed, but not engraved. 
Others are by I. Millar (1776 ?), with a com- 
panion picture of Mrs. Priestley ; by Peter 
Holland (painted at Birmingham) ; by Fu- 
seli (1783), one of the two portraits painted 
bv Fuseli from life, engraved by C. Turner, 
lc38; by Opie, a front face, somewhat rugged ; 
by John Hozlitt, uncle of the essayist; by 
william Artaud [4. v.], engraved by T. 
Holloway, 1796; by James Sharpies (1794- 
1795) : by Rembrandt Peale of New York ; 
bv C. TV. Peale, engraved by Jacques Reich ; 
and by Gilbert Stewart, apparently posthu- 
mous , it gives ‘ the serene expression of Ms 
countenance' (ScniMicuLPnirKiNOK), and was 
reokoned by Ms family the best likeness, but 
is wanting in strength; it was copied by 
Artaud (1812), and engraved by John Par- 
tridge in 1816, andby TV. Holl in 1846. The 
earliest engraving (1782) is from one of 
Wedgwood's medallions (1766). There is a 
plaster bust by P. Bemi ; a profile in marble 
by P, Rowe in the memorial tablet, now in 
the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham (epi- 
taph by Parr) ; and statues in the new mu- 
seum, Oxford, by E. B. Stephens, 1860, and 
at Birmingham by J. F. Wilkinson, 1874. 
Priestley’s library was sold in 181 6 at Phila- 
delphia; four thousand volumes brought 
four thousand dollars (Notes and Queries, 
23 March 1867 p. 939, 16 Jan. 1860 p. 64). 
His first electrical machine, bought while at 
Aantwich, was in the possession of James 
JIartineau, D.D. ; another is in the possession 
of the Royal Society. His burning lens is in 
the possession of Madame Parkes-Belloc, his 
great-granddaughter. The centenary of 
Priestley’s birth was celebrated in London 
and Birmingham in March 1833. 

His'Theologicalaud Miscellaneous Works,’ 
with * Memoirs and Correspondence ’ (he 
was not so admirable a letter-writer as his 
wife), hut excluding his scientific works, were 
edited by John Torn! Rutt [q . v.], in twenty- 
five (really twenty-six) volumes, 1817-32, 
Svo. The arrangement is not good, being 
neither chronological nor entirely according 
to class, and the text is often constructed 
by Rutt from different editions ; the notes 
are of service and the indexes (in vol. xxv.) 
are useful. The following is a list of Ms 
religious, philological, philosophical, and poli- 


tical publications, with roferences to Butt’s 
collection, if included. 

I. Theological aitd Religious. — 1. ‘The 
Scripture Doctrine of Remission,’ &c., 1761, 
Svo ; incorporated iu ‘ The One Great End 
of the Life and Death of Olmst ’ in ‘ Theo- 
logical Repository, 1769, i. (It. vii.) 2. ‘A 
Free Address . . . on . . . the Lord’s Sup- 
per,’ &c., 1768, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1769, 8vo; 
the 3rd edit. 1774, 8vo, includes ‘Additions,’ 
&e., 1770, 8vo, and 1 A Letter to the Author 
of An Answer,’ &c. 1770, Svo (R. xxi.) 
3. * Considerations on Differences of Opinion 
among Christians, with a Letter to . . .Venn,’ 
&c., 1769, 8vo ; reprinted with No. 81 
(R. xxi.) 4. ‘ A Serious Address to Masters 
of Families, with Forms of . . . Prayer,' 
See., 1769, 12mo ; Sid edit. 1794, Svo (R. xxi.) 
6. ‘A Free Address to Protestant Dissenters 
on . . Church Discipline,' &c., 1770, 8vo 
(R. xxi.) 6. ‘ An Appeal to tie . . . Pro- 
fessors of Christianity. ... By a Lover of 
the Gospel,’ &c., Leeds, 1770, 12mo (anon.); 
often reprinted ; to the edition 1772, 8vo, iB 
added 'A Concise History of the above- 
mentioned Doctrines ; ’ the edition 1791, 8vo, 
has appended a reprint of the ‘Trial’ of 
Edward El wall [q. v.] (previously reprinted 
by Priestley in 1772 and 1788) ; the edition 
Philadelphia, 1794, 8vo, has new preface 
(R. ii. xxv.) 7. ‘ A Familiar Illustration of 
. . . Passages of Scripture,’ &c., Leeds, 1770, 
12mo ; often reprinted (R. ii.) 8. ‘A 
Catechism for Children,’ &c., Leeds, 1771, 
12mo; often reprinted. 9, ‘Letters and 
Queries,’ &c., Leeds, 1771, 8vo ; defences of 
No. 6, against Thomas Morgan (1719-1799), 
minister of Morley, near Leeds, Cornelius 
Cayley [q.v.1, and an anonymous writer 

g t. xxi.) 10. ‘ An Essay on the Best 
ethod of communicating Religious Know- 
ledge,’ &c., 1771, 8vo (R. ii.) 11. ‘Institutes 
of Natural and Revealed Religion,’ &c., vol. i. 
1772, 8vo ; vol. ii. 1773, Svo ; vol. iii. 1774, 
8 vo; 2nd edit. Birmingham, 1782, 8vo, 
3 vols. ; 3rd edit, 1806, 8vo, 2 vols. ; 4th 
edit. 1808, 2 vols. (R. ii.) 12. ‘An Address 
. . . on . . . Giving the Lord’s Supper to 
Children,’ See., 1773, 8vo (R. xxi.) 13. ‘ A 
Letter to a Layman on ... a Reformed 
English Church,' Sc. 1774, Svo, [anon.] 
(It. xxi.) 14. ‘A Harmony of the Evan- 
gelists, in Greek, to which are prefixed 
Critical Dissertations/ &c., 1777, 4to (R. xx. ; 
the dissertations only). 16. ‘A Harmony of 
the Evangelists, iu English, with Critical 
Dissertations. . . . Paraphrase and Notes,’ 
See., 1780, 4to ; the notes signed 1 J. ’ are by 
John Jebb, M.D. [q. v.] (R. xx. ; the dis- 
sertations only). la ‘Two Letters to . . . 
Newcome ... on the Duration of our Sa- 
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viour’s Ministry,’ &c., Birmingham, 1780, 
8vo ; ‘A Third Letter/ &c., 1781, S\ o (R.xx.) 
17, ‘Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever,’ 
&c., pt. i. 1780, 8vo ; against Hume j ‘Addi- 
tional Letters,’ &c., 1782, 8vo ; here lie re- 
plies to a critic writing under the pseudonym 
of ‘ William Hammon; ’ this, though Priest- 
ley did not know it, was Matthew Turner, 
his first instructor in chemistry : 2nd edit, 
Birmingham, 1787, 8vo ; pt. ii. 1787, 8vo ; 
against Gibbon (It. iv.) 18. ‘ A Scripture 
Catecbism,’ &c., Birmingham, 1781, 12mo : 
often reprinted. 19. ‘ An History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity,’ &c., Birming- 
ham, 1782, 8vo, 2 vols. ; 3rd edit. Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1797, 12mo; new edit. 1871, 
8vo ; translated into German (B. v.) 20. ‘A 
Reply to the Animadversions on the History 
... in the Monthly Review,’ &c., Birming- 
ham, 1783, 8vo, in answer to Badcock 
(It. xviii.) 21. ‘ A General View of the Argu- 
ments for the Unity of God,’ &c., Birming- 
ham, 1783, 12mo; 2nd edit. Birmingham, 
178S, 12mo; last edit. 1827, 12mo. 22. ‘Let- 
ters to Dr. Horsley,’ Src , Birmingham, 1783, 
8vo ; pt. ii. 1784, 8vo ; pt. iii. 1788, 8vo 
(continuation in No. 32) ; reprinted in 
‘ Tracts in Controversy with Bishop Horsley,’ 
&c., 1815, 8vo, with posthumous matter, and 
appendix by Belsham (R. xviii. xix. xxv.) 
23. ‘ Remarks on the . . . Monthly Review 
for September,’ &e., Birmingham, 1783, 8vo 
(It. xviii.) 24. ' Forms of Prayer and other 
Offices for . . . Unitarian Societies,’ &c., 
Birmingham, 1783, 8vo ; translated into 
German, Berlin, 1786, 8vo. 25. ‘ Remarks 
on the Monthly Review of the Letters to 
Dr. Horsley,’ &c., Birmingham, 1784, 8vo 
(R. xxi.) 26. ‘ An History of Early Opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ, compiled from 
Original Writers,’ &c., Birmingham, 1786, 
8vo, 4 vole. (R. vi. viL) 27. ‘ Defences of 
Unitarianism, for the year 1786,’ &c., Bir- 
mingham, 1787, 8vo ; part reprinted in 
‘ Letters to the Candidates for Orders . . . 
on Subscription,’ &c., Cambridge, 1790, 8vo 
(R. xviii.) 28. ‘Discourses,’ ko., Birming- 
ham, 178/ , 8vo ; reprints separate sermons, 
1773-86 (R. xv.) 29, 'Letters to the Jews,’ 
&c., pt. i. Birmingham, 1786, 8vo; pt. ii. 
Birmingham. 1787, 8vo; translated into 
German and Hebrew ; on ‘ Address ’ in con- 
tinuation is in No. 42 (R. xx.) SO. ‘ De- 
fences of Unitarianism, for the year 1787,’ 
&c., Birmingham, 1788, 8vo (R. xviii.) 
SI. ‘Familiar Letters ... to the Inha- 
bitants of Birmingham . . . also, Letters to 
the Rev. Edward Bum/ &e., Birmingham, 
1790, 8vo; published in parts (R. xix.) 
32. ‘Defences of Unitarianism, for the years 
1788 and 1789/ ko,, Birmingham [1790], 


8vo (R. xix.) S3. * Letters to the Member 
of the New Jerusalem Church,’ &c,, Bj r . 
mingham, 1791, 8vo (R. xxi.j 34. ‘ p ot;r 
Sermons,’ &c.,1791,12mo (R. xv.) 35. ‘Li- 
ters to a Young Man,’ &c., pt, i. 1792, a\o 
on public worship, against Gilbert Wake- 
field and Edward Evanson [q.v.]; pt. jj, 
1793, 8vo, against Evanson (Ti.xx.) 3G.‘Let- 
ters to the Philosophers and Politicians ot 
France ... on Religion,’ &c., 1793, 8vo ; ‘A 
Continuation of the Letters,’ k c., Northum- 
berland Town, 1794, 8vo ; 2nd edit. Phila- 
delphia, 1794, 8vo; 3rd edit. Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, 1796, 8vo ; edited by Lindsey as 
‘ Am Answer to Mr. Paine’s Age of Reason ’ 
ko., 1795, Svo (R. xxi.) 37. ‘ The Conclu- 
sion of . . . Hartley’s Observations on . . . 
Man . . . with Notes,’ &c., 1794, 8vo (anon! 
deals with the second coming of Christ)! 
3S. ' Discourses on the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion/ &c., 1794, 8vo ; reprinted, Phila- 
delphia, 1795 (R. xv.) 89. ‘ Discourses re- 
lating to the Evidences of Revealed Re- 
ligion/ &e., Philadelphia, 1796-97, 8vo, 
2 i ols. ; quite distinct from No. 88 (R. xvi.) 
40. 1 Observations on the Increase of In- 
fidelity,’ &c., Northumberland-Town, 1796, 
8vo ; reprinted, London, 1796, Svo ; Phila- 
delphia, 1797, 8vo (R. xvii.) 41. ‘ Letters 
to Mr. Volney,' &c., Philadelphia, 1797, Svo 

S Et. xvii.) 42. ‘ An Outline of the Evi- 
ences of Revealed Religion,’ ko., Phila- 
delphia, 1797, 12mo ; London, 1833, 12mo 
(R, xxi.) 42. ‘A Comparison of the In- 
stitutions of Moses with those of the Hin- 
doos/ &c., Northumberland, 1799, 8vo (R. 
xi. xvii. xx.) 43. ‘ An Inquiry into the 
Knowledge of the Antient Hebrews con- 
cerning a Future State/ &c., 1801, 8voj 
edited by Lindsey (R. xii.) 44. ‘ A Letter 
to an Antipoedobaptist/ &c., Northumber- 
land, 1802, 8vo; addressed to Joshua Toul- 
xnin [q. v.] (R. xs.) 46. ‘ Socrates and 
Jesus compared,’ ko., Northumberland, 1803, 
8vo; also London, same year (R. xvii.) 
46. ‘A Letter to the Rev. John Blair Linn/ 
&c., Northumberland, 1803, 8vo, in defence 
of No. 45 ; ‘ A Second Letter,’ &c., same 
date (R. xxi.) 47. ‘ The Originality and 
. . . Excellence of the Mosaic Institutions/ 
&c., Philadelphia and Northumberland, 1803, 
8vo (R. xi. xxv.) Posthumous : 48. ‘ Notes on 
all the Books of Scripture,’ ko., Northumber- 
land, 1803-4, 8vo,4vols. (R. xi-xiv.) 49. ‘The 
Doctrines of Heathen Philosophy compared 
with . . . Revelation,’ ko., Northumberland, 
1804, 8vo (R. xvii.) 60. 'Index to the 
Bible,’ &o., Philadelphia, 1804, 8vo; re- 
printed, London, 1806, 12mo ; 1811, 12moj 
1812, 8vo (R. xxv.) 51. * Four Discourses/ 
&c., Northumberland, 1806, 8vo (R. xvi.) 
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His separate sermons, 1788-97, are reprinted 
1 * sv . s.vi. His signatures to articles in the 
1 Theological Repository/ 1760-70-71, 1784- 
1786- c 8i are ‘ Beryllua/ ‘ Biblicus,’ ‘ Cle- 
mens, ’ ‘ Ebionita,’ ‘ Hernias,’ ‘Josephus,’ 
‘Liberius,’ ‘PamphEus,’ ‘Paulinus/ ‘Pela- 
gias,’ ‘ Photinus,’ and ' Scrutator ’ (see 
Monthly Repository, 1817, pp. 526 sq.) All 
tkse articles are reprinted by Rutt. Many 
German theologians, from Ddderlein to 
Hagenback, have erroneously assigned to 


6 
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he wrote for the ‘Monthly Review,’ but the 
only article identified as his is a review 
(1756, xii. 485 sq.) of a translation of the 
Psalms by Thomas Edwards (1729-1785) 
'q. v.] He wrote a liymn at Birmingham 
for a charity occasion, bat it was rejected as 
not good enough ; it is printed in the ‘ Dis- 
ciple ’ (Belfast,), 1881, p. 161. In 1790 he 
edited, in conjunction with William Hawkes 1 
(1769-1820) of Manchester, a collection of j 
•Psalms and Hymns,’ 12mo, grievously 
altered from their originals; it was in use at 
the New Meeting, Birmingham, and Mosley 
Street Chapel, Manchester (see his letter of 
19 Dec. 1789, among the Priestley MSS. in 
Dr. Williams’s library, Gordon Square, Lon- 
don). 

II. Philological and Educational. — 
52. ‘ The Rudiments of English Grammar.’ 
&c., 1761, 12mo ; 1762, 8vo ; enlarged edi- J 
tion, 1768, 12mo j often reprinted ; it is said 
( [Memoirs , i. 46) to have been useful to Hume 
(R. xxiii.) 63. ‘ A Course of Lectures on 
the Theory of Language,’ &o., Warrington, 
1762, 12mo (R. xxiii.) 64. ‘ An Essay on I 
a Course of Liberal Education . . . with I 
Plans of Lectures,’ &c., 1766, 8vo (R. xxiv.) 1 
55. ‘Considerations for the Us8 of Young 
Men,’ &c., 1776, 12mo ; reprinted in No. 67 
(R. xxv.) 66. ‘A Course of Lectures on 
Oratory and Criticism,’ &c., 1777, 4to (R. 
xxiii.) 57. ‘ Miscellaneous Observations re- 
lating to Education,’ &c., Bath, 1778, 8vo j 
also Birmingham, same year ; reprinted, 
Cork, 1780, 8vo (R. xxv.) 

HI. Hibtohioai,.— 68. ‘ A Chart of Bio- 
graphy,’ &c., 1766, engraved sheet, with 
‘Description, 5 1766, 12mo ; also Warrington, 
1766, 8vo j last edition, 1820, 12mo. 69. ‘ A 
New Chart of History,’ &c., 1769, engraved 
6heet, with ‘ Description,’ 1770, 12mo ; 16th 
ed. 1816. 60. ‘ An History of the Suffer- 
ings of , , . De Marolles ana . . . Le Fevro,’ 
&e., Birmingham, 1788, 8vo, a reprint from 
the English translation of 1712, with pre- 
face (R. xxv. preface only). 01. ‘Lectures 
on History and General Policy,’ Stc., Bir- 
YOIi, XVI . 1 


mingham, 1788, 4to, 2 voL. (the ‘Sylla- 
bus ’was printed, Warrington [1706], 4to) j 
reprinted, 1793, 8vo ; Philadelphia, 1803, 
8vo, with added lecture on the constitution 
of the United States ; 1820, 8vo (R. xxiv.) 
62. ‘ A General History of the Christian 
Church,’ St c., vols. i. and ii., Birmingham, 
1790, 8vo ; 2nd ed. Northumberland, 1803- 
1804, 8voj vols. iii. and iv., Northumber- 
land, 1802-3, 8vo (R. viii. Lt. x.S 63. ‘ Ori- 
ginal Letters by the Rev. John Wesley and 
his Friends,’ Sc., Birmingham, 1791, 8vo: 
Priestley got these letters fromBadcock, and 
supplied particulars from them to John 
Hnmpson, father of John Hampson [q. v.l 
(R. xxv. preface and ‘ Address to the Metho- 
dists ’ only), 64. 1 Memoirs,’ &c,, Northum- 
berland, 1806, 8vo, edited by his son Joseph; 
often reprinted ; see below. 

IV. Political and Social,— 66. ‘An 
Essay on the First Principles of Govern- 
ment,’ Sic., 1708, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 1771, 8vo 
(mcludes No. 66); reprinted, 1835; trans- 
lated into Dutch, Leyden, 1783, 8vo (Ii. 
xxii.) 06. ‘ Considerations on Church 
Authority,’ &c., 1769, 8vo, against Thomns 
Balguy m. v.] (R. xxii.) 67. * A Free Ad- 
dress to Protestant Dissenters. . . . By a 
Dissenter,’ Stc., 1769, 8vo (anon.); 3rd ed. 
Birmingham, 1788, 12mo (R. xxii.) 68. ‘ A 
Few Remarks on . . . Blaekstone’s Commen- 
taries,’ &c., 1769, Svo; reprinted, Dublin, 
1771, 8vo ; Philadelphia, 1772, 8yo (R. xxii.) 
69. ‘ An Answer ... to Dr. Blockatone’s Re- 
ply,’ in the ‘St. James's Chronicle,’ October 
1769; reprinted, Dublin and Philadelphia, 
with No. 08 (R. xxii.) 70. ‘ A View of the 
Principles and Conduct of . . . Dissenters,’ 
&c,, 1769, Svo ; 2nd ed. same year (R. xxii.) 
7L ‘ The Present State of Liberty in Great 
Britain and her Colonies ... By an English- 
man,’ See., 1769, 8vo; a dialogue (anon.) 
(R. xxii.) 72. ‘Letters to the Author of 
" Remarks on Several late Publications,” ' 
&c., 1770, 8vo ; in reply to William Enfield 
[q. v.] ; an ‘ Additional Letter/ 1770, 8vo 
(K, xxii.) 78. ‘ A Letter . . . to . . . Dis- 
senters who conduct the Application . . . 
for Relief from . . . Penal Laws,’ &e., 
1773, Svo (anon.) (R. xxii.) 74. ‘An Ad- 
dress to . . . Dissenters ... on the approach- 
ing Election/ &e., 1774, 12mo (anon.) (R. 
xxii.) 76. ‘A Free Address ... in favour 
of the Roman Catholics. By a Lover of 
Peace and Truth/ &c., 1780, 8vo (anon.) 
(R. xxii.) 76. ‘An Address to the Sub- 
scribers to the Birmingham Library, on the 
. . Motion to restrict , . . the choice of 
Books.’ &e., Birmingham, 1787, 12mo. 
77. ‘ A Letter to . , . Pitt, on . . . Tolera- 
tion and Church Establishments/ &c., 1787, 
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8vo; 2nd ed. same year (R, sis.) 78. ‘Ac- 
count of a Society for the Belief of the 
Industrious Poor,’ &e., Birmingham, 1787, 
8s o [R. xxv.) 79. ‘Letters to . . . Burke, 
occasioned by his Reflections on the I? evo- 
lution in France,’ &c., Birmingham, 1791, 
8vo; three editions same year (R. xxii) 
80. ‘A Political Dialogue on the General 
Principles of Government,’ &c., 1791, 8\o ; 
(anon.) (11. xxv.) 81. ‘An Appeal to the 
Public, on . . . the Biots in Birmingham,’ 
&c., pt. i. Birmingham, 1791, 8vo ; pt. ii. 
London, 1792, 8vo (B. six.) 82. ‘Letters 
to the Inhabitants of Northumberland,’ &c., 
Nor thumljarlnnd , 1799, 8vo, 2 pts. ; 2nd ed. 
with additions, Philadelphia, 1801, 8vo (R. 
xxv.) 

Y. Psychological and Metaphysical. 
SS. 'An Examination of . . . Reid . . . 
Beattie . . . and . . . Oswald,’ &c.. 1774, 
8vo ; 2nd ed. 1775, Svo (It. iii. ) 84. 1 Hart- 
ley’s Theory of the Human Mind . . . with 
E=says,'&e., 1773, Svo; 2nd ed. 1790, Svo 
(R. iii.) 85. ' Disquisitions relating to Matter 
and Spirit,’ &c , 1777. 8vo ; 2nd ed. (includ- 
ing Nos. 80 and 87), Birmingham, 1782, 8vo, 
2 vols. (R. iii.) 80. ‘ The Doctrine of Philo- 
sophical Necessity, illustrated,’ &c., 1777, 
8to (11. iii.) 87. ‘A Free Discussion of 
. . . Materialism and Philosophical Necessity 
. . . between Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley,’ 
&c., 1778, Svo (R. iii.) 88. 4 A Letter to 
. . , John Palmer,’ &c., Bath, 1779, 8vo, in 
defence of No. 82; ‘A Second Letter,’ Lon- 
don, 1780, 8vo (E. iv.) 89. ‘ A Letter to 
Jacob Bryant ... in Defence of Philosophi- 
cal Necessity,’ &c., 1780, 8vo; also Birming- 
ham, 1780, ttvo (B. iv.) In 1790 he prefaced 
an edition of Collins on ‘ Human Liberty.’ 

[Priestley’s Memoirs to 1787 weTP written by 
himself at Birmingham, and «rar vi ved the destruc- 
tion of his papers in 1701 ; at Northumberland 
he added a brief continuation to 24 March 1795; 
tho work was edited, with a supplementary nar- 
rative, by his son Joseph, in 1805 ; the best 
edition is by Cooper and Christie. 1806, 2 vols., 
but the references above are to tho Memoirs and 
Correspondence, I S3 1-2, 2 vols., by Butt, who 
includes the whole of the original memoirs, with 
extracts from all letters written by or to Priestley 
that he could collect ; the son, carrying out what 
he believed to be his father’s wish, withheld the 
correspondence in his hands; someof this is still 
at the family residence, Northumberland, Penn- 
sylvania, and has not been made public. The 
originals of most of the letters in Butt, with 
letters, are preserved in 
. Extracts from earlier 
nry Arthur Bright [q. v.], 
are printed in the Christian Reformer, 1854, pp. 
625 sq. Letters from the Canton Papers are 
printed in Weld’s History of the Royal Society, 


other and unpublished 
Dr, Williams’s Library 
letters recovered by Ho 


1848, i. 513, ii. 51 sq. ; and in commumc.it irs 
by Augustus Da Morgan [q.v.] to the Ithenamm 

1849, pp. 5, 162, 375. Letters to James Watt 
are printed in Muirhead’s Correspondence of 
Watt, 1846 ; letters to the Wedgwoods and Ktir 
are described in Wilson’s Life of CaienJish, lyio* 
pp. 00 sq.; extracts from a volume of letters in 
the Warrington Library are printed in the 
Christian Reformer, 1851, pp. 110, 129, 20 J • 
letters at Eden Lodge, Kensington Gore, are 
described in the Athenaeum, 1860, pp. 343, 376 - 
the collection of scientific correspondence, edited 
by Carrington Bolton, 1892, is’ not exhaust no. 
Of notices published in his lifetime the moot 
important are: A Small Whole-Length of Dr. 
Priestley from his Printed Works, 1792 (thi 
British Museum copy has manuscript notes by 
Priestley him-elf and two other hands) , tie 
Character of Dr. Priestley [1794] ; and a sketrii 
in Literary Memoirs of Living Authors of Great 
Britain, 1798, i. lG4sq. Funeral sermons are 
very numerous ; those by Edwards and Toulmin 
are of service, also Chribtie's speech at the fune- 
ral, 1804, and a memorial sermon by Kentish, 
1833. The enrliest complete biography is ‘A 
Short Sketch' in the Universal Theological 
Magazine, April 1804 (portrait), which contains 
particulars not found elsewhere, including the 
first draft of his son’s account of his last days. 
The ’life’ byJohnAikin in the General Bio- 
graphy (vol. viii.) is reprinted in the Monthly 
Repository, J anuary 1816 (portrait), with copious 
notes by Rutt. Other biographies are by John 
Corry [q.v.], 1804 (gives personal reminiscence, 
and good gossip by an old Bervant) ; and Willi uu 
B. Sprague, D.D , in Annals of tho American 
Unitarian Pulpit, 1865, pp. 298 sq. (gives valu- 
able particulars of his American life, written in 
1849 by Hugli Bellas, who knew him personally). 
For his ancest ry see Account of a Visit to Birstal, 
by Samuel Parkes [q. v.], in the Monthly Re- 
pository, 1816, pp. 274 sq.; Mitill'b Congrega- 
tionalism in Yorkshire, 1868, p 272 ; Heywood 
and Dickenson's N onconformist Register (Turner), 
1881, p. 220; Some Memoirs concerning tha 
Family of the Priestleys (Surtees Soc.), 1886; 
Peel’s Nonconformity in Spen Valley, 1891, pp. 
89 sq. Appended to the funeral sermon, 1804, 
by his brother Timothy, are valuable particulars 
of his early life. Among authorities for lat6r 
points are Orton’s Letters to Dissenting Mini- 
sters, 1806, i. 201 ; Barnes's Funeral Sermon for 
Threlkeld, 1806 ; Monthly Repository, 1822, 
p, 168 (list of Ashworth’s pupils); Wreford’s 
Sketch of Nonconformity in Birmingham, 1832 ; 
Christian Reformer, 1883, pp. 142, 169; Wick- 
steed’s Memory of the Just, 1849, pp. 63 sq. 
(ministry at Leeds); Catalogue of Edinburgh 
Graduates, 1858, p. 257 ; Haukia’s Life of Mnry 
Ann Schimmetpenninck, 1858; Bright’s His- 
torical Sketch of Warrington Academy, 1859, 
pp 5 sq. (cl. Monthly Repository, 1813, 1814)! 
Yates's Memorials of Dr. Priestley [I860); Ur- 
wick’s Nonconformity in Cheshire, 1864, p. 133; 
Browne’s Hist. Congr. Norf, and Suff. 1877, pp- 
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439, 500 sq,, 535, 538 ; Beale’s Memorials of the 
OWMeetingHouse, Birmingham, 1882,pp.45sq ; 
Hist of the Baptist Church at Gildersome, 1888, 
p 22, Palmer's Nonconformity at Wrexham, 
1859* P* 135. Timmins’s Dr. Priestley’s Labora- 
tan 1890. ror theBirniingluun riots seeAutlien- 

tic account of the Biots in Birmingham [1 791], 
eumrire 2nd edit. [1792] ; Report of the Trials 
of the liioteis [1791]; Burn’sBeply to Priestley’s 
Arpidl, 1792; Edwards’s Letters to the British 
Nation [1792]; Letter from Irenopolis to the 
Inhabitants of Eleutheropolis, 1792 (by Parr] ; 
Views of the Ruins, 1792 (engraved by William 
jjlis; the drawings and letterpress in French 
and English by P. H. Witton) ; Narrative by 
■William Hutton, written August 1791, and pub- 
lished in his ‘life" 1816 ; contemporary Journal, 
tv Martha, eldest daughter of William Russell, 
published in Christian Reformer, 1836, pp. 
293sq.; Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly, 1840, 

I. 443 sq. ; Langford’s Century of Birmingham 
Life, 1868, i. 288 sq., 472 sq. ; Beale's Letters of 
Catherine Hntton, 1891, pp. 72 sq ; art. 1 Joseph 
Priestley in Domestic Life,’ by Madame Parkes- 
Belloc, in the Contemporary Review, October 

II , 94 . For estimates of hie general career, see 

Cuvier's Historical Eulogy (23 June 1805), trans- 
lation in Monthly Repository, 1806, pp. 216 sq.; 
Pnestley Memorial at Birmingham, 1875 (collec- 
tion of articles and addresses ou occasion of 
erecting the statue at Birmingham). An esti- 
mate of his theological work, by the present 
writer, is in ‘ Heads of English Unitarian His- 
tory,' 1 895. Extract from Wrexham Parish Re- 
gister; information from Frank Peel, esq.,Hock- 
mondwike ; Philip Barker, esq , Nantwieli ; the 
Bev. C. Hargrove, Leeds; H. New, esq., Bir- 
mingham ; the Rev. H. Beddow, Amersham ; 
Walter O. Clennell.esq., Clapton ; the Rev. H. D. 
Catlin, EaBtport, Maine ; and the Rev. W. H. 
Furness. D.D., Philadelphia.] A. Oh 

Pbiestmy’s SoiBKTirxo Wore. — It is as 
a man of science, and chiefly as a chemist, 
the ‘discoverer ’ of oxygen, that Priestley is 
most generally remembered ; and except for 
certain references to religion in the prefaces 
to his ‘Experiments , . . on . . . Air/ his 
scientific work has little connection with his 
other occupations. His fuller interest in 
science dates from 1768, when he bought a 
few scientific books, a small air-pump, an 
electric machine, and other instruments, with 
the help of which he made experiments for 
his pupils atNantwich, as well as for his own 
amusement and that of his friends (JPhil. 
Trans. 1770, p. 192). The delight in pretty ex- 
periments finds constant expression through- 
out his work. Although his preference for 
science oyer literature appears, in 1761, in 
his ‘English Grammar ’ (p. 62), and in the 
introduction to the ‘ Chart on Biography/ 
Priestley seems to have been long prevented 
by an unusual diffidence from attacking the 
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subject on liia own account. This diffidence 
was removed during lii-, visit to London in 
January 1766, when he met Richard Price 
(1723-1791) [q. vj. Sir William Watson, 
M.D. [q.v.], John Canton [q.v.! and Benja- 
min Franklin (1706-1790). Franklin en- 
couraged him to undertake the ‘History of 
Electricity/ which Priestley intended as part 
of a general history of experimental philo- 
sophy. The book drew him ‘into a large 
field of original experiments/ and on the 
strength of these he was elected F.R.S. on 
12 June 1766, on the proposition of Watson, 
Franklin, Canton, and Price. With the last 
three men he maintained a scientific corre- 
spondence till death. Franklin and Canton 
corrected the proofs of the ‘ Ilistory/ which 
was printed in 1767, within twelve months 
of its inception. Priestley’s electrical work 
is mostly sound, and much of it brilliant; it 
shows himaihis best, although the discoveries 
contained therein are of less importance in 
thehistory of science thanhis laterdiscoveries 
in chemistry. The ‘ History of Electricity ’ 
supplies an excellent account of previous 
work both treated historically and summa- 
rised systematically, and his own reflec- 
tions and experiments described in a ‘ simple, 
exact, and artless style ’ borrowed, as he ad- 
mits, from Stephen Gray [q.v.]; the style 
contrasts with the excessive fluency of much 
of his purely literary work. In the second 
part Priestley enounces his views on scientifio 
method (Hist, of Electricity, 3rd edit. ii. pre- 
face), which he derived from Locke and pos- 
sibly in part from Condillac. The object of 
science is ‘ to comprehend things dearly, and 
to comprise as much knowledge as possible in 
the smallest compass ; ’ hypotheses are useful 
only in order to ascertain facts, and must not 
he valued for their own sake. At this tune 
Priestley, adhering to hispnnciples, and show- 
ing a critical power that was not equally con- 
spicuous in his later work, declined to adopt 
either of the two contending fluid theories, 
and suggested to Canton on 12 Nov. 1707 
(quoted m Chemical News, 14 May 1869) that 
electrification may be only a modification of 
the body electrified ; hut he afterwards iden- 
tified ‘ the electric matter * with phlogiston 
(Experiments . . .on . . . Air,i. 186). In his 
‘History’ he anticipated Henry Cavendish 
[q.v.] and Charles Augustin de Coulomb iu 
tne important suggestion that the law of elec- 
trio attraction is that of the inverse square, 
deducing this from an experiment suggested 
by Franklin. He found that an electrified 
body is discharged by the proximity of flame, 
that charcoal, hlacklead, and red-hot glass 
are conductors; and satisfactorily explained 
the formation of rings (since known as 

B B 2 
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Priestley's rings) when a discharge takes 
place on a metallic surface. He showed great 
msight by pointing out the need for the 
measure of electric resistance, and proposed 
a method for measuring what is now called 
‘ impedance,’ which at the time was not dis- 
tinguished from resistance (Phil. Trans. 1709, 
. b3). In February 1770 (ib. 1770, p. 192) 
e investigated the ‘lateral explosion ’pro- 
duced in the discharge of a Leyden jar, and 
showed that it is of an oscillatory nature, thus 
anticipating in part recant discoveries on this 
subject, especially those of Dr. Oliver Lodge 
(The Electrician, 1888, vol. xxi. np, 284, 270, 
802). In 1772 he corresponded with Volta 
at Como; and received a commission from 
Leopold, grand duke of Tuscany (afterwards 
the Emperor Leopold II), for an electrical 
machine, which was made under his direction 
by Edward Nairne [q.v.] 

But after 1770 Priestley practically aban- 
doned the study of electricity for that of 
chemistry, to which he had been led in- 
cidentally. He had attended a course of 
chemical lectures given in Warrington Aca- 
demy by Dr. Turner of Liverpool. But he ad- 
mitted that he ‘ knew very little of chemistry 
at thiB time,’ and even attributed his success 
to the ignorance which forced him to devise 
apparatus and processes of his own ( Memoirs , 
i 01). Much later he declared himself ‘ no 
professed chemist.’ It was precisely to this 
ignorance of chemical history and practice 
that was due his lasting incapacity to analyse 
experiments thoroughly, and to push them to 
their logical conclusion. Hebegan his chemi- 
cal work by attacking the problem of com- 
bustion, the solution of which created the 
science of modern chemistry (Phil. Trans. 
1770, p. 211). He was led to study gases by 
watching the process of fermentation in a 
brewery next to his house ; and in March 
1772 he read his first paper, ‘On different 
Kinds of Air.’ It was inspired by the work 
of Stephen Hales [q.v,], of Joseph Black 
[q.v.], and of Cavendish. 

Despite its many wrong conclusions, and 
its records of unsatisfactory experiments, this 
essay marked an epoch in the history of the 
science. In the first place, Priestley set forth 
improvements in the methods of collecting 
gases, and especially the use of mercury in the 
pneumatic trough, which enabled him to deal 
for the first time with gases soluble in water. 
He announced the discovery of marine acid 
air (hydrochloric acid) and nitrous air (nitric 
oxide), and showed the feasibility of substi- 
tuting the latter for living mice as a means 
of measuring the goodness of air, a sugges- 
tion which led, in the hands of Fontana, 
Landriani, Cavendish, and others, to exact 


eudiometry. He showed that in air exposed 
over water, oue-fifth disappears in process- 
of combustion, respiration, and putrefaction 
and that plants restore air vitiated bv tht-e 
processes ; and that no known gas conducted 
electricity. The paper also contained a pro- 
posal to saturate water with carbonic acid 
under either atmospheric or increased pns- 
sure, which has lea to the creation of the 
mineral-water industry. Of this means of 
making 1 Pyrmont water ’ (which he de- 
scribed in a pamphlet in June 1777), ta 
wrote : * I can. make better than you import 
and what cost you five shillings will not 
cost me a penny. I might have turned 
quack’ ( Memoirs , i. 177). Certain experi- 
ments on this part of his work were made 
for Priestley by William Hey [q.v.] Priest- 
ley likewise described the preparation of 
pure nitrogen, a gas to which he gave the 
■v ague name of 1 phlogisticated air,’ only ie- 
cognising it later as a distinct species. Daniel 
Rutherford [q. v.] simultaneously and inde- 
pendently obtained a like result, which he 
first described in ‘De Aere fixo’ (p. 16) 
dated 12 Sept. 1772. In the same disserta- 
tion Priestley noted, without comment, that 
he had produced two other gases, which were 
subsequently recognised as new, and were 
designated respectively carbonic oxide and 
nitrous oxide, and that he had disengaged 
from nitre a gas which further examination 
would have proved to be identical with the 
as yet undiscovered oxygen. The paper was 
awarded the Copley medal of the Royal So- 
ciety (30 Nov. 1778), and was at once ab- 
stracted at length by Lavoisier (CEuvrei, i. 
612, 621) and criticised by him. Hence- 
forward Lavoisier acted as a sieve to sepa- 
rate the inaccurate work and conclusions of 
Priestley from the accurate. 

There followed in 1772 Priestley’s ‘ History 
of . . . Light.’ nis knowledge of mathe- 
matics was insufficient to enable him topro- 
duceanythingmorethanaclear but unoriginal 
narrative, and with its publication he aban- 
doned his scheme of writing ageneral scientific 
history, owing to the financial failure of thB 
work. He wrote to Canton (18 Nov. 1771), 

‘ If I do work for nothing, it shall be on theo- 
logical subjects.' In the * History of Light’ 

S ip. 860 sq.) he announced his adherence to 
oscowioh’8 theory of points of force (see 
supra). After 1772 Priestley decided, with the 
approbation of the president, Sir John Pringle, 
not to present his papers to theKoyal Society, 
but to publish them separately, ana from 1774 
to 1780 he published six successive volumes 
of researches on air and kindred subjects 
(condensed into three volumes in 1790), oc- 
casionally contributing shorter accounts of 
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lii? work to the ‘Philosophical Transactions.' 
The first volume records the discoveries of 
alkaline air (ammonia gas) and dephlogieti- 
cated nitrons air (nitrous oxide), and the 
synthesis of sal-ammoniac, as well as (p. 258) 
lua first general view of the then current 
hypothesis of Becher and Stahl— that fire is 
a decomposition, in which phlogiston is 
separated from all burning bodies. Priestley 
adopted modifications of detail in this view 
under the compulsion of facts and the in- 
fluence of Richard Kirwon [q. v.] and Caven- 
dish. At various periods he identified phlo- 
giston with electricity and with hydrogen 
(TA’Z Trans. 1786, p. 280). But his whole 
scientific energies from this time forward 
were devoted to the upholding of the phlo- 
gistic theory, whichhis own experiments (and 
their completion bjr Cavendish) by a strange 
fate were destined, in the hands of Lavoisier, 
completely to overturn. 

On 1 Aug. 1774, at Lansdowne House, 
Priestley obtained what was to him a new 
gas from mereurius calcinatus per se, in which 
a candle burnt vigorously, hut he remained 
‘in ignorance of the real nature of this kind 
of air ... to 1 March following.’ He then 
found it to he ‘purer’ than ordinary air, i.e. 
to support respiration, as well as combustion, 
better! and called it ‘ dephlogiaticated air. 
Prom its property of yielding acid compounds 
this gas was named oxygen Dy Lavoisier at a 
later date. Ae it both came from the atmo- 
sphere and could also be produced by heating 
certain metallic nitrates, Priestley concluded 
that the air is not an element, hut ‘ consists 
of the nitrous [nitric] acid and earth, with so 
much phlogiston as is necessary to its elasti- 
city’ (Experiments ...on... Air,'n. 55),a mis- 
taken opinion which he modified, but did not 
improve, in 1779 (Experiments and Observa- 
tions on Natural Philosophy, i. 192). Priest- 
ley’s great discovery of oxygen, contained the 
germ of the modem science of chemistry, hut, 
owing to his blind faith in the phlogistic 
theory, the significance of the discovery was 
lost upon him. 

Priestley made the first public announce- 
ment of his discovery of oxygen in a letter to 
Sir J ohn Pringle, dated 15 March 177 6, which 
was read to the Royal Society on 25 May. 
But while in Paris, in October 1774, Priest- 
ley, according to his own account, spoke of the 
experiments he had already performed, and 
of those he meant to perforin, in relation to 
the new gas ( Experiments ...on... Air, Nor, 
1776, ii. 820). Fifteen years later — in the 
1790 edition of ‘Experiments on Air’ (vol. 
ii. 108) — Priestley declared specifically that 
be told Lavoisier of his experiments during 
this visit to Paris. There is no doubt that 


immediately after that date Lavoisier made 
oxygen for himself, and in the May follow- 
ing published the first of a long series of 
memoirs, in which he used his experiments 
to explain the constitution of the air, com- 
bustion and respiration, and to give an ex- 
perimental interpretation of the Greek idea of 
the conservation of matter, thus founding 
chemistry on a new basis. Priestley refused 
to accept Lavoisier’s sagacious views. The 
centenary of Priestley’s discovery of oxygen 
was celebrated in Birmingham and in North- 
umberland, Pennsylvania, on 1 Aug. 1874, 
hut there is some divergence of opinion as to 
who is entitled to the full credit of the original 
discovery. Although Priestley was ‘ in pos- 
session of’ the gas ‘ before November 1771’ 
(Experiments on Natural Philosophy, i. 194), 
it is admitted that Karl Wilhelm Scheele, 
the great Swedish chemist, working quite 
independently, first recognised it os a dis- 
tinct species ‘before 1778’ (NoaDBitsxjoLD 
and Thobee), but Scheele did not publish his 
researches until after Priestley. Lavoisier’s 
claim to subsequent but independent dis- 
covery, for which hie own statement is the 
only evidence, offers greater difficulty. La- 
voisier was possibly among the first chemists 
to whom Priestley’s discovery was com- 
municated before its public announcement. 
Priestley made no definite charge of pla- 
giarism when Lavoisier published rus memoir 
m May 1775. When, in 1790, Priestley first 
asserted that he had himself told Lavoisier 
of his discovery in October 1774, Lavoisier 
made no reply. Lavoisier died in 1794, and 
it was not until 1800, after twenty-five years 
had elapsed since the discovery, and memory 
was failing him, that Priestley made Lavoi- 
sier’s pretensions a matter of complaint (Doe- 
trine of Phlogiston established, 1800, p. 88). 

In November 1774 Priestley discovered 
vitriolic acid air (sulphur dioxide), and before 
November 1776, continuing an investigation 
by Scheele (Kopb), fluor acid air (silicon tetra- 
fiuoride). This completes the list of Priestley’s 
great discoveries of gases (nine in all), of 
which only three species had been recognised 
before he began his researches. 

Priestley’s memoir on respiration, read in 
January 1776 (Phil. Trans, p. 226), in which 
he regards respiration as * a true phlogistic 
process,’ was not original in idea, hut was 
acknowledged by Lavoisier as the starting- 
point of his own work on the subject ( CEuvres, 
ii. 174), published in the next year. In the 
spring of 1778 Priestley returned to the im- 
portant researches on vegetable physiology of 
1772, and discovered oxygen in the bladders 
of seaweed. In June and the following 
months he found that this gas is given off in 
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the light from the green conferva in water, 
hut was doubt fill as to the nature of the con- 
ferva until the follow ing winter, when, with 
the help of William Bewley [q. v.] and others, 
he found it to he vegetable, and. then extended 
his researches to other plants, hut did not 

P ublish them till 1781. Meanwhile John 
ngenhou'Z [q. v.] had published the main 
facts in 1770. Pi i**«tl»y accused him of pla- 
giarism in 1800, after exonerating him from 
all suspicion in 1787 {Doctrine of Phlogiston 
established, pp. 80 sq). Priestley showed 
that the oxygen given off is due to the pre- 
sence of gas in the water, and. also with the 
help of Bewley (Erperiments on Natural 
Philosophy, i. 335 sq.), and in opposition to 
Ingenhousz, that the ‘ seeds ’ (spores} of the 
confen a come from the air, or pre-esist in 
the w ater (it. ii. 17, S3), and are not spon- 
taneously generated. lie made numerous 
minor experiments of varying value on the 
effect of gfl^-es on plants. 

In 1781 he decomposed ammonia by means 
of the electric spark ; the experiments were 
InterpretedlaterhyBerthoBet. In the same 
year Priestley, continuing with John Warl- 
tire of Birmingham certain observations of 
the latter on the burning of hydrogen in 1777, 
made experiments which led to the syn- 
thesis of nitric acid and water by Caven- 
dish, and the interpretation of Cavendish’s 
experiments by LavoisieT. Priestley and 
Warltire noticed that when hydrogen and 
air or oxygen are exploded, by means of an 
electric spark, a dew is formed; and Priestley 
had previously shown that when a spark is 
passed in air an acid is foimed ( Experiments 

...on 4ir,i. 183sq.) Cavendish repeated 

the experiments quantitatively in the summer 
of 1781, and told Priestley verbally of the 
formation of water without loss ot weight 
when hydrogen and oxygen are exploded. 
Priestley in 1783, before Cavendish’s paper 
was published, repeated the information to 
James Watt, who suggested to him that 
water was not an element, but a compound 
of dephlogisticated air and phlog iston . Hen ce 
arose a control ersy on the relative claims of 
Watt and Cavendish with regard to priority, 
which Priestley might have settled, but did 
not. The repetition of Cavendish’s experi- 
ments on a large scale in France, and La- 
voisier’s experiments on the action of steam 
on iron, made him waver for a moment in his 
adherence to the old theory. He had, in 1783, 
made the important discovery that ' calces’ 
are reduced to the metallic state by beating 
in hydrogen, but failed to notice the water 
formed. In 1785, however, lie made an ad- 
mirable series of quantitative experiments on 
the oxidation of iron and the reduction of 


the oxide by hydrogen, with formation n f 
water ; hut, in spite of this, under the influ. 
[ once of Watt (Phil. Trans. 1785, pp. 279-59; 
he finally rejected the Laioisierian doc time! 
j He concluded later that wateT was already 
contained in all gases, and that the acid 
formed in the Cavendish experiments was the 
essential product of what lie viewed as the 
‘decomposition of dephlogisticated and in- 
flannnableair.’ In 1786 he published a series of 
experiments on 1 various kinds of inflammable 
air,’ under which name he included hj drogen, 
carbon monoxide, and various inflammable 
vapours; though he was aware that the-e 
had distinct properties, he often confu-ed 
them. In the same year he published a 
further statement of his general theoretical 
views (Experiments on Natural Philosophy, 
iii. 400). In the condensed edition of hi- 
works, published in 1790, he described inte- 
resting experiments on the thermal conducti- 
bility of gases, which he found to he much 
the greatest in the case of hydrogen. In 1793 
he published his ‘ Experiments on the Gene- 
ration of Air from Water,’ with a dedication 
to the Lunar Society, in which he explains 
the reasons for his rupture with the Itoyal 
Society, and with a reprint of the only paper 
contributed to their 1 Philosophical Transac- 
tions ’ and not included in his own works — 
the ‘Experiments relating to the Decomposi- 
tion of Inflammable and Dephlogisticated 
Air’ (Phil. Trans. 1701, p. 213). 

In 17B6 Priestley published his ‘Con- 
siderations on . . . Phlogiston.’ This, ad- 
dressed to ‘ the surviving answerers of Mr. 
Kirwan,’ was promptly replied to by Pierre 
Auguste Adet, the eminent chemist, then 
French ambassador to the United States. 
Priestley rejoined in a second edition of his 
work, to which Berthollet and Fourcroy re- 
plied (Annates de Chimie, vol. xxvi.) The 
controversy, which relates chiefly to the com- 
position of water, and to the existence of 
oxygen in ‘finery cinder’ (magnetic oxide 
of iron), on which the new theories partly 
depended, was continued, mainly in America, 

In 1798, evidently through forgetfulness 
(Med. Repository, ii. 254, v. 264), Priestley 
published, as if they were new, experiments 
on the combustion of the diamond, well 
known through numerous researches of 
Cadet, Lavoisier, and others, at least fifteen 
years previously. Priestley’s objections to 
the explanation of certain experiments on 
the action of charcoal on steam and on me- 
tallic oxides (a stumbling-block to him since 
1786) were well founded. They led William 
Oruicksbank to discover that Priestley and 
b is opponents alike had failed to recogmsethe 
existence of carbonic oxide as a distinct 
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chemical species (Nicholson, Journal [1], v. 
I lbOl). Priestley rejected Oruickshanlrs 
tIpws, but asserted that if there -were any 
dbcov’ery it was his. In 1800, when he con- 
f.«-ed himself all but alone in his opinions, 
and appealed somewhat pathetically for a 
hiring, he published his last book, ‘The 
Doctrine of Phlogiston established,’ of which 
the second edition in 1803 shows no change 
of view. In his last papers he replied to 
Noili Webster and Erasmus Darwin [q. v.], 
attaching the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion ana of evolution, and defending his 
former experiments with undiminished clear- 
ness and -vivacity. 

Priestley’s eminent discoveries in chemistry 
were due to an extraordinary quickness aim 
keenness of imagination combined with no 
mean logical ability and manipulative skill. 
But, owing mainly to lack of adequate 
trainin'', he failed* to apprehend the full 
or true 1 value of his great results. Care- 
lessness and haste, not want of critical 
power, led him, at the outset, to follow the 
retrograde view of Stahl rather than the 
method of Boyle, Black, and Oavendieh. 
The modification of the physical properties 
of bodies by the hypothetical electricity 
doubtless led him to welcome the theory of 
a ‘phlogiston ’ which could similarly modify 
their chemical properties. Priestley was 
content to assign the same name to bodies 
with different properties, and to admit that 
two bodies with precisely the same properties, 
in other respects differed in composition 
[Considerations . . . on Phlogiston, 1st edit, 
p. 17). Though often inaccurate, he was not 
mc&pable of performing exact quantitative 
experiments, but he was careless of their in- 
terpretation. The idea of ‘ composition ’ in 
the sense of Lavoisier he hardly realised, ex- 
cept for a brief period between 1783 and 
1786. But the enthusiasm roused in him by 
opposition made him keen to the last to see 
weak points in his opponent’s theory : he 
failed to see its strength. Priestley is unjust 
to himself in attributing most of hiB dis- 
coveries to chance; his researches offer ad- 
mirable examples of scientific induction (e.g. 
the researches on the action of plants on air), 
He has been called by Cuvier a * father of 
modern chemistry , . , who would never 
acknowledge his daughter.’ 

Priestley's scientific works, which have 
never been collected, were: 1. ‘The History 
and Present State of Electricity, with ori- 
ginal Experiments,’ 1767, 4to ; 2nd edit. 1789, 
•ito j 3rd edit. 1776, 8vo ; 6th edit. 1794, 4to. 
2, ‘ A Familiar Introduction to the Study of 
Electricity/ &c,, 1768, 4to; 4th edit. 1786, 
8. ‘A Familiar Introduction to the Theory 


and Practice of Perspective,’ &c., 1770, 8vo ; 
2nd edit. 1780, 8vo. 4, 'Directions for im- 
pregnating "Water with Fixed Air,’ &e., 1772, 
8vo. 6. ' The History of the Present State of 
Discoveries relating to "Vision, Light, and 
Colours,’ &c., 1772, 4to, 2 vols. ; translated 
into German, Leipzig, 1776-6, 4to. 6. ‘Ex- 
periments and Observations on Different 
ICinds of Air,’ &c., vol. i. 1774, 8vo, 2nd edit. 
1776, 3rd edit. 1781 ; vol. ii. 1776, 2nd edit. 
1784, 8vo ; vol. iii. 1777, 8vo ; vol. iv. 1779, 
8vo ; vol. v. 1780, 8vo [containing an ana- 
lysis of his researches up to thrn time] ; 
vol. vi. 1786, 8vo [the last three volumes are 
entitled ‘Experiments and Observation* re- 
lating to . . . Natural Philosophy, with a 
continuation of the Observations on Air’]; 
new edit., abridged and methodised, with 
many additions, Birmingham, 1790, 8vo, 
3 vole. 7. 'Philosophical Empiricism,’ &e., 
1776, 8vo, in reply to Bryan Higgins, M.D. 
[q. v.], who accused him of plagiarising his 
experiments on air. 8. ‘Experiments on the 
Generation of Air from Water,’ &c., 1793, 
8vo. 9. ' Heads of Lectures on . . . Experi- 
mental Philosophy,’ &c., 1794, 8vo. 10. ‘ Ex- 
periments and Observations relating to the 
Analysis of Atmospherical Air,' &c., Phila- 
dolplua and London, 1796, 8vo. 11. ‘ Con- 
siderations on tho Doctrine of Phlogiston 
and the Decomposition of Water,’ 1st edit. 
Philadelphia, 1796. 12. ‘The Doctrine of 
Phlogiston established, and that of the Com- 
position of Water refuted,’ fee., Northumber- 
land, 1800, 8vo ; 2nd edit. Philadelphia, 1803, 
8vo. Many of Priestley’s earlier hooks were 
translated soon after publication. 

The following is a list of Priestley’s scien- 
tific memoirs, many of which appeared in 
more than one periodical, and most of which 
are repeated or summarised in his books (the 
dates given are those of publication— but 
the dates of actual discovery are often spe- 
cified in the papers) : In the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions^ of the Royal Society : ‘ [On] 
Rings, consisting of . . . Pribmatic Colours, 
made by Electrical Explosions on . . . Sur- 
faces of . . . Metal/ 1768 ; ‘ On the Lateral 
Force of Electrical Explosions/ 1769 ; ‘ . .On 
the Force of Explosions,’ 1769; ‘[On] tho 
Lateral Explosion/ &c., 1770 ; ‘ Experiments 
... on Charcoal/ 1770 ; 1 On Different Hinds 
of Air/ 1772 ; ‘ On a new Electrometer, by 
William Henley/ 1772; * On the Noxious 
Quality of Putrid Marshes/ 1774 ; ‘ Further 
Discoveries on Air/ 1776 ; ‘ On Respiration 
and the Use of the Blood/ 1776 ; Experi- 
ments relating to Phlogiston and the seem- 
ing Conversion of Water into Air/ 1783 ; 
‘Experiments relating to Air and Water/ 
1786 ; ‘ On the Principle of Acidity, the Com- 
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ositionof Water, and Phlogiston,’ 1788 and 
789 ; ‘ On the Plilogisticatinn of Spirit of 
Nitre,’ 1789; f On the Transmission of the 
"Vapour of Acids through a hot Earthen 
Tube,’ &c., 1789; ‘On .Respiration,’ 1790: 

1 On the Decomposition of Dephlogisticnted 
and Inflammable Air,’ 1791. 

In the New York Medical Depository : 
‘Letters to Mitchill, ’ 1798, i. 514, 521, 2nd 
edit. 1800, ii. 45 ; ‘ On RedPreeipitate,’ ii. 152; 

* ( )n the Antiphlogi-tic Doctrine of W ater,’ ii. 
154 ; ‘On the Calces of Metals,’ ii. 248 : ‘ On 
. . . Experiments . . . with Ivory Black and 
. . , Diamonds, - ii. 254 ; ‘ On the Phlogistic 
Theory,’ ii. 35S, 358 ; * Reply to James W ood- 
house,’ 1800, iii. 116; ‘Reply to Antiphlngis- 
tian Opponents,’ iii. 121, 124 ; ' On the Doc- 
trine of Septon,’ iii. 307 ; ‘ On the Production 
of Air by the Freezing of Water,’ 1801, iv. 
17 ; ‘On Phlogiston,’ iv. 103 ; ‘ On heating 
Manganese in Inflammable Air,’ iv. 185 ; 

‘ On the Sense of Hearing,’ iv. 247 ; ‘ On 
"Webster’s “ History of . . . Pestilential Dis- 
eases,” ’ 1802, v. 32 ; ‘ [On] Dreams,’ v. 125 ; 

‘ . . . Experiments [on] the Pile of "Volta, ’ v. 
163 ; ‘ On the Doctrine of Air,’ v. 264 ; [re- 
plies to Oruickshank], v. 390, and 1808, vi. 
24 271. 

In the ‘Transactions’ of the American 
Philosophical Society : ‘ On the Analysis of 
Atmospherical Air,’ iv. 1, 382 (1799) ; 1 On 
the Generation of Air from Water,’ iv. 11 
(1799) ; 1 On the Transmission of Acids. &e., 
over . . . Substances in a hot Earthen 
Tube,’ v. 11 (1802) ; ‘ [On] the Change of 
Place in different lands of Air through in- 
terposing Substances,’ v. 14 (1802) ; ‘ [On] 
the Absorption of Air by Water,’ v. 21 
(1802) ; 1 Miscellaneous Experiments on 
Phlogiston,’ v. 28 (1802) ; ‘ On Air heated in 
Metallic Tubes,’ v. 42 (1802) ; 1 On Equi- 
vocal or Spontaneous Generation,’ vi. 119 
(1809) ; 1 On the Discovery of Nitre in Salt 
. . . mixed . . . with Snow,’ vi. 129. In 

* Nicholson’s Journal : ’ ‘ On the Conversion 
of Iron into Steel,’ 1802 [2], ii. 233. 

[Ttio Archives of the Royal Society; Memo- 
rials of Dr. Priestley, collected by James Yates 
in 1864, in the Royal Society’s library ; the 
manuscript collection of John Canton’s papers 
in the Royal Society’s library, containing many 
unpublished manuscript letters from Pnestley ; 
Six Disci mrses by Sir John Pri ngle, 1783; Weld’s 
Hist, of the Royal Society ; Thomson's Hist, of 
the Royal Society; Thomson’s biography of 
Priestley in his Annals of Philosophy, i. 81 ; 
Thomson’s Hist, of Chemistry; Franklin’s Works, 
ed. Sparkes, which contains letterB from and to 
Priestley; (Euvres de Lavoisier, ii. 130 (ac- 
knowledges debt to Priestley), passim ; Schecle’s 
NacbgelasseneBriefe, ed.hyA. E, Nordenskjoid, 
pp. xxi, 458-66, passim; W. Gvuickshank in 


Nicholson’s Journal, 4to edit. v. 1 , 201 (18no 
a-id 8vo edit. ii. 42 (1802); numerous hit r! 
from Mitchill, WoodhouBC, ancl Maclean, in the 
New York Medical Repository ; PoggsndorfFs 

Biographisch-literarischesHandwortcibuchiCi- 

viers Recucildis Eloges Historiques, tax,' or. 1 
Hist, flea Sciences N.iturelles, passim; Eon'- 
Gesch. d. Chemie, passim, and Entuickluog d r 
Chemie, p. 61, passim ; W. Henry in Amerie a 
.Tournil of Science, xxiv. 28 (1833); Duraa-'s 
Lemons de Peilosophie Chimique; Lvknliur ,' s 
Entwieklungsgesch. der Chemie, 2nd edit, p, 
12; Hoefer’s Hist, de la Chimie; Wilfrid de 
Fonvielle’s Celebration du premier Contenairede 
la Decouverte de 1’Oxyghne, Paris, 1875; La- 
voisier, by Grimaux, p. 11 7, passim ; informitioa 
from Rev. A. Gordon and Dr. C. H. Lees. The 
following works contain special reference to the 
discovery of oxygen ana the composition of 
■water : Thorpe's Essays in Historical CEmis- 
try; Rodwell in Nature, xxvii. 8 (1882;, Gri- 
maux and Bill and in the Revue Scientiflque, 1882, 
[3] iv. 819; Berthelot’s Revolution Chimique; 
Wilson's Life of Cavendish; Kopp’s Beitrase 
zur Gesch. d. Chemie, 3t. iii. ; Brougham's Lius 
of Philosophers (Watt, Carendish, and Priest- 
ley).] P. J. H. 

PRIESTLEY, TIMOTHY (1734-1814), 
independent minister, second oluld of Jonas 
and Mary Priestley, was born at Fieldhead 
in the parish of Birstall, Yorkshire, on 
19 June 1734. He was brought up by his 
grandfather, Joseph Swift, and sent to school 
at Batley, Yorkshire. For eorne time he was 
employed in his father’s business as a cloth- 
dreoser. His elder brother, Joseph Priestley, 
LL.D. [q.v,], who thought him frivolous, tells 
how he snatched from him 1 a book of knight- 
errantry ’ and flung it away. He received 
his religious impressions from James Scott 
(1710-1783) [q. v.], who became minister of 
Upper Chapel] Heekmondwike, Yorkshire, in 
1754, Scott in 1756 established am. academy 
at Southfield, near Heekmondwike, and 
Timothy Priestley was the second who 
entered it as a student for the ministry. 
Joseph Priestley speaks of the course of 
studies as ‘ an imperfect education it was 
efficient in training an influential succession 
of resolute adherents to the Calvinistic 
_ theology. Timothy Priestley distinguished 
himself as an assiduous pupil; he got into 
trouble, however, by going out to preach 
without leave. His preaching was popular, 
and he was employed in mission work at 
Ilkeston, Derbyshire, and elsewhere. In 1760 
he was ordained pastor of the congregation 
at Kipping (now Kipping Chapel, Thornton), 
near Bradford, Yorkshire. It was an un- 
comfortable settlement, the owner of the 
Kipping estate having ceased to be in sym- 
pathy with nonconformity. Early in 1766 
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prustley became minister of Hunter's Croft | Priestley, 1831, L 31). He had more imagi- 
coa'f’' wtional church, Manchester. His i nation than his brother, and probably 
clapelVas enlarged during his ministry, j shared his defects of memory. His adver- 
jje 1 = described as ‘ a strong preacher, care- tised ‘ Animadversions ’ on Mb brother’s 
I~s 5 of personal dignity, and of abounding i theological views do not seem to have been 
audacity’ (MACKBJfS'Ai.). Many stories are ' published. He published also an annotated 
toldof his pulpit eccentricities, His deacons ‘ Family Bible,’ 1798 P fol.; 1801,2 vols. 4to; 
accused him of 1 irregularities,’ the fact the ‘ Christian’s Looking-Glass,’ 1790-2, 
being that he tked oat an inadequate main- 12mo j ‘ Family Exercises/ 1792, 8vo, and ft 
tenance (601 a year) in sundry ways of trade, few single sermons. He died at Islington on 
He was said to have an interest in ‘ the 23 April 1811, and was buried at Bunhill 
liquor business,’ and it was alleged that he Fields on 29 April. His funeral sermon was 
made packing-cases on Sunday nights. He preached by George Burder[q. v.] Two en- 
forced that he never began till the clock graved portraits of Priestley are mentioned 
ttruck twelve. He made many electrical 1 By Bromley. His son William (1768-1827) 
machines for sale, under his brother’s di- was independent minister at Fordingbridge, 
motions, and constructed for his brother an Hampshire. 

electrical kite, 8 feet 4 inches wide, which [Wilton's Dissenting Churches of Loudon, 
folded up so as to be carried like a fishing- iglO, iii. 351 seq. ; Yatit’s Memorials of Dr. 
rod. His relations with his father were not Priestley, 1860, p.16; Miall’s Congregationalism 
toi dial, though there was no_ breach. He in Yorkshire, 1868, p. 243; Halley’s Lancashire, 
■visited him at Warrington in 1762, and 1869, ii. 448 seq. ; Turnor’t Nonconformity in 
excited the amusement of the leaders of dis- Idle, 1875, p.119; Sutton’s Lancashire Authors, 
senting culture. He refused to join the 1876, p. 90; MiekennaTt Life of Macfadyen, 
petitions (1772-3) for relaxation of the 1891 > P- 101 ; Peel’s Nonconformity in Sgen 
Toleration Act, except upon the odd con- Galley, 1891, pp. 145, 163 seq., 158; Nightin- 
dition that concealment of heresy should S alB ! Lancashire Nonconformitj (1S93), v. 116 
be made ft capital offence. In 1774 he was SB 8' (P ortrait )0 A. &. 

in London, preaching at Whitefield’s Taber- PRIESTMAN, JOHN (1805-1866), 
uade, Moorfields. His brother, who was quaker, son of Joshua and Hannah Priest- 
then living with Lord Shelburne, told him man, was bom at Thornton, near Pickering, 
it mortified him to hear people say ‘ Here is Yorkshire, where his ancestors — sturdy yeo- 
a brother of yours preaching at the Taber- men and quakers— had been settled for more 
nade.’ In l"783 the two Priestlevs were than two nundred years. He was educated 
appointed to preach the ‘ double lecture ’ at the Friends’ school, Ackworth, Yorkshire, 
(24 Aug.) at Oldbury, Worcestershire ; and apprenticed to an uncle, a tanner at 
Joseph wished his brother to decline, and on York, but at nineteen joined his brother-in- 
his refusal to give way, himself withdrew, his law, James Ellis, in the Old Corn Mill, 
place boiug t aken by Habaldtuk Crabb [q. v.l Bradford. Together they founded the first 
Priestley’s Manchester ministry terminated , ragged school in Bradford, in a room at the 
in his formal dismissal on Id April 17 8-4, only top of one of their mills. The teacher’s salary 
two hands being held up in his favour. He was privately defrayed by them, 
removed to Dublin, where he remained some Priestman was one of the founders in 1832 
two years. He then received a call to sue- of the Friends' Provident Institution, a so- 
ceed Richard Woodgate (d. 28 June 1787) ciety whose conspicuous success was due to 
as minister of Jewin Street independent economic management and the temperate 
church, London. Here he remained till his habits of the members, and he remained on 
death. He issued a periodical, * The Ohris- the board of directors until his death. In 
tiaa’s Magazine, or Gospel Repository,’ de- early life Priestman became a free-trader, and 
signed to counteract unitarianism. It Beems entered warmly into the anti-corn law agita- 
to have reached but three volumes (1700-2, 1 tiop. He represented Bradford at many of 
8to); the first is dedicated to Lady Hunting- 1 the conferences called by the league, and 
don [seeHASTnras, Selina], whose friendship used all his influence to keep alive the agita- 
he enjoyed. It contains a biography of Scott, tion in the north of England, 
his tutor, which was reprinted in 1791 , 8vo. Priestman and his partner, Ellis, actively 
On his brother’s death he preached at Jewin resisted the collection of church-rates. For 
Street, 29 April 1804, and printed (1804, 8vo) refusal to pay the rate for 1835 they were 
a funeral sermon, with appendix of ' authen- summonedbeforethemagistrates,andpleaded 
tic anecdotes,’ the authenticity of some of with such cogency the illegality of the impost 
which has been disputed (Univ. Theol, Mag. that the rate was not levied again in their 
June 1804, pp, 296 seq. ; Herr, Memoirs of parish. Chiefly from a desire to utilise the 
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waste power of machinery in his mills, 
Piiestman, in lf-3&, commenced manufac- 
turing worsted goods in an upper room. Dis- 
coTPnntr that the weaver’s shuttle generated 
wealth more easily than the millstone, he re- 
moved to larger premises in 1645, and in 1855 
he abandoned corn-milling altogether. Hi- 
treatment of the mill hands, chiefly women 
and girls, was sympathetic and enlightened, 
and their tone gTew so refined that his works 
obtained the title of 1 Lady Mills.’ He intro- 
duced with success a system of profit-sharing 
among the superior workpeople. 

Much of his time and means was also de- 
voted to the causes of peace and temperance. 
From 18.11, when the Preston ‘ teetotallers ’ 
first visited Bradford, he adopted total abs- 
tinence. At the same time he and his partner 
relinquished malt-crushing, the most profit- 
able part of their milling business He was 
one of the few supporters of G'abden in his 
condemnation of the Crimean war (1854), 
and seconded the unpopular resolution pro- 
posed by him at a great meeting at Leeds in 
that year. Sternly adhering to quaker prin- 
ciples through life, he died at "Whatley Hill, 
Bradford, on 29 Oct. 1866, aged 61, and was 
buried on 2 Nov. in the Undercliffe cemetery, 
Bradford. Eleven hundred of his workpeople 
attended the funeral. 

Priestman married, first, on 28 Nov. 1833, 
Sarah, daughter of Joseph Burgess of Beau- 
mont Lodge, Leicester, who died in 1849, 
leaving two sons, Edward and Frederick, 
and n daughter, who married Joseph Ed- 
mondson of Halifax. Secondly, he married, 
in 1852, Mary, daughter of Thomas Smith, 
miller, of Uxbridge, Middlesex, by whom 
he left two sons, Arnold, a landscape artist, 
and "Walter. 

[Bradford Observer, 1 Nov. 1866; Biogr. 
Cat. of Portraits at Devonshire House ; Friends' 
Quarterly Examiner, July 1867, p. 8*4; Ack- 
wortb Scholars, 1879 ; Kegistcrs at Devonshire 
House.] C. F. 8. 

PRIME, JOHN (1550-1596), divine, 60 n 
of Robert Prime, a butcher of Oxford, was 
born in the parish of Holywell ( WooD,i. 652). 

He was admitted a scholar of Winchester in 
1664, being then fonrteen years old (Kirby, 
Winchester Scholars, p. 139), was elected 
scholar to New College, Oxford, in 1568-9, 
and was fellow of that house from 1570 to 
1591. He graduated B.A. on 15 Hoc. 1572, 
M.A. on 20 Oct. (or 29th) 1676, B.I). on 
22 June 1584, and D.D. on 9 July 1588. On 
12 Dec. 1581 he supplicated for license to 
preach, and eight vears later became rector 
of Adderbury, Oxfordshire. He was held in 
muchTepute as a preacher, but died young at 
Adderbury on 12 April 1698. 


Primrose 

Besides some v oLumes of termoni, Prhj^ 
published: 1. 1 A short Tie.itise of Sacraments 
generally, and in speciull of Baptism ,m a 
of the Supper,’ 15S2, 8vo, London. 2. 1 Tr. a- 
tiae of NatureandGcru.ee, in two Look-., v.uh 
Answers to the Enemies, of Grace upon in- 
cident Occasions, offered by the late Jesuit-’ 
Notes on theNew Testament,’ London, 1584 
8vo (cf. Stryie, Annals, m. u. 157). 

[Wood’s Athenaa Oxon. i. 652, Fasti, i igj 
201, 227, 244; Tanner’s Bibb Brit. ; Watt's Bibb 
Brit. ; Foster's Alumni, Lansd. MS. 982, f,199~ 
Mailan's Early Oxford Press, 1 895.] W. A. S.” ’ 

PRIMROSE, Sir ARCHIBALD, Loud 
Carrington (1816-1679), Scottish official 
and judge, bom 16 May 1616, was son nf 
James Primrose [q. v.], clerk to the prhy 
council of Scotland, by his second wif», 
Catharine, daughter of Richard Lawson nf 
Boglmll, Lanarkshire. On 2 Sept. 1641 
he succeeded his father ns clerk to the 
privy council, and he acted as clerk to 
the convention of estates in 1643 and 1644. 
After the victory of Kilsyth he joined the 
army of Montrose, was taken prisoner at 
Philiphaugh on 13 Sept. 1045, and was tried 
and condemned for treason at the parlia- 
ment of St. Andrews in 1646. His life was 
spared, but he remained a prisoner till the 
end of 1646, when be was released, and, again 
joining the royalist army, he was knighted 
by Charles XL Having taken part in the 
engagement of 1648, he was on 10 March 
1649 deprived of his office of clerk of the privy 
council by the Act of Classes, but was re- 
instated on 6 June 1652. He accompanied 
Charles H on his march to England, and 
was made a baronet on 1 Aug. 1051. 

After the battle of Worcester his estates 
were sequestrated, and he remained out of 
office during the Protectorate. At the Re- 
storation he was appointed lord clerk register 
out of many competitors, having bought off 
Sir William Fleming, to whom Charles II 
had given a grant oflt during Ms exile. 

On 14 Feb. 1601 he was appointed a lord 
of session under the title of Lord Carring- 
ton, a lord of exchequer, and a member of 
the privy council. He was the principal 
author of the Rescissory Act, by which all 
the acts of the Scottish parliament since 
1633 were rescinded, and of the series of 
acts declaratory of the royal prerogative. 
According to Burnet, he was responsible for, 
and afterwards regretted, their preambles, 
‘ full of extravagant rhetoric, reflecting se- 
riously on the proceedings of the late tunes, 
and swelled up with the highest phrases and 
fullest clauses he could invent.’ Although a 
follower of the party of Middleton and an op- 
ponent of Lauderdale, he was politic enough 
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f„ gpni-e the Act of Billeting, -which was 
ain] . il at L uiderdale, and retained his offices 
fttrtr Middleton’s fall from power, 

In 11576 an intrigue, attributed to the 
influence of the Duchess of Lauderdale, led 
n his removal from the office of lord clerk 
r , -i-ter, which was given to the duchess’s 
, in«man, Sir Thomas Murray of Glendook, 
aunn"- pleasure ; but, ‘ to stop his mouth 
and sore against his heart/ Primrose received 
theolfl.ee of justice-general, which was in- 
terior in emoluments. Deprived of this 
office also on 16 Oct. 1078, he died on 
27 Nov. 1679, and was buried in the church 
of Dalmeny, in which parish the estate of 
Bambougle or Dalmeny, purchased by him 
from the Earl of Haddington in 1602, is 
situated. Bishop Burnet, a contemporary 
though not unprejudiced witness, has drawn 
his character with some justice i 1 He was a 
dexterous man in business. Ho had always 
expedients ready at every difficulty. . . . He 
irasalvraysfor soft counsels and slowmathods, 
and thought that the chief thing th at a great 
man ought to do was to raise his family and 
his kindred, who naturally stick to "him ; 
fnr he had seen so much of the world that 
he did not depend much on friends, and so 
took no care of making any.’ 

Lord Carrington married, first, Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir James Keith 
of Benholm ; and, secondly, Agnes, daughter 
of Sir William Gray of Pittendrum, and 
widow of Sir James Dundas of Newliston. 
William, his eldest surviving son by his first 
wife, succeeded to the baronetcy. His 
youngest son by his first wife, Gilbert Prim- 
rose (1664-1731), obtained a commission in 
the 1st footguards, 1 Sept. 1680, served on 
the Rhine and in the Low Countries under 
Marlborough, and became colonel of the 24th 
foot on 9 March 1708, and major-general on 

1 Jan. 1710. He resigned his regiment in 
1717, and died at Kensington Square on 

2 Sept. 1731 (Oent, Mag. s.a. p. 403). The 
only son by his second wifo, Archibald, first 
Earl of Rosebery, is separately noticed. 

[Acta of Parliament of Scotland, vi. and 
rii.j Books of Sederunt of Court of Session; 
Records of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
vol. ix. ; Sir J. Mackenzie’s History of Scot- 
land; Kirkton’s History ; Balfour’s Annals, 
vol. iv. ; Burnet’s History of his Own Time ; 
Bnmton and Haig's Senators of the College of 
Justice. For Gilbert Primrose see Dalton’s 
Army Lists, i. 276 ; Douglas’s Peerage, ed.Wood, 
ii. 405; Beatson's Polit. Index, ii. 141, 222; 
Marlborough’s Despatches, iv. 307.] M. M. 

PRIMROSE, ARCHIBALD, of Dal- 
meny, first Eabl ou Rosebeby (1661-1723), 
only son of Sir Archibald Primrose, lord 


Carrington [q. v.], lord-justice-general, by 
his second wife, Agnes, daughter of Sir 
William Gray of Pittendrum, and widow 
of Sir James Dundas, was born on 18 Dec. 
1681. In his early manhood he travelled 
abroad, and served in the imperial army of 
Hungary. Being opposed to the policy of 
James II in Scotland, he was on 26 June 
1688 summoned before the privy council 
on the charge of leasing-making and sowing 
discord among the officers of state; but, 
through the intervention of the Duke of 
Berwick, the process against him was coun- 
termanded. After the Revolution he was ap- 
pointed one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber to Prince George of Denmark, on 
whose death in 1708 the salary of 600/. a year 
attached to the office was continued to him for 
life. In 1695 he was chosen to represent the 
county of Edinburgh in the Scottish parlia- 
ment, and, onaccount of his steady and zealous 
support of the government, he was by patent, 
dated at Kensington 1 April 1700, created 
Viscount Rosebery, lord Priunose and Dal- 
meny, to him and heirs male of his body, 
which failing, to the heirs female of his body, 
which also failing, to the heirs of entail of 
his lands. On the accession of Queen Anne 
he was sworn a privy councillor, and created 
Earl of Rosebery, Viscount of Inverkeith- 
ing, and Lord Dahneny and Primrose m 
the Scottish peerage, by patent 10 April 
1703, to him and heirs male of his body, 
which failing, to heirs female. He was one 
of the commissioners for the union with Eng- 
land, and after its accomplishmentwas chosen 
a Scottish representative peer in 1707, 1708, 
1710, and 1713. He died on 20 Oct. 1723. 
By his wife Dorothea, only child and heiress 
of Everingham Oressy of Birkin, Yorkshire 
— representative of the ancient families of 
Oressy, Everingham, Birkin, &c. — he had six 
sons and six daughters. He was succeeded 
in the peerage by his eldest son James, who, 
on the death in 1741 of his kinsman Hugh, 
viscount Primrose, inherited the family estate 
and baronetage of the elder branch of the 
Primrose family [see Pkqieose, Sib Abohi- 

BAIiD]. 

[Carstare’fc State Papers; Lockhart Papers; 
Douglas's Scottish Peerage (Wood); Burke’s 
Peerage.] T. F. H. 

PRIMROSE, ARCHIBALD JOHN, 
fourth Eabi op Rosebeby (1783-1808), 
oldest son of Neil, third earl of Rosebery, by 
his second wife, Mary, only daughter of Sir 
Francis Vincent of Stoke d’Abemon, Surrey, 
was bom at Dahneny Castle, Linlithgow- 
shire, on 14 Oct. 1783. He was educated at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, where ho gra- 
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du-tled M.A. in 1804. lie sat in parliament 
for the burgh, of Ilelston in 1805-6, and for 
Casliel in 1800-7. On the death of his father, 
25 Jan. 1814, he succeeded to the earldom, 
and for several parliaments he was chosen a 
representative peer, until 1828, wlien_ on 
17 Jan. he was created a peer of the United 
-Kingdom by the title Baron Rosebery of 
Rosebery, Midlothian. He took an active 
interest as a liberal in the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1882. In 1831 be waB sworn 
a member of the privy council, and in 1840 
was made a knight of the order of the Thistle. 
Prom 1843 to 1863 he was lord lieutenant 
of Linlithgowshire. He was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and a member of other learned 
institutions. Inl819 be received thahonorary 
degree of D.C.L. tram the university of Cam- 
bridge. Ho died in Piccadilly on 4 March 
1868. By his first wife, Harriet, second 
daughter of the Hon. Bartholomew Bouverie 
(afterwards Earl of Radnor), he had two sons 
and a daughter. The marriage was dissolved 
in 1816, and he married as second wife Anne 
Margaret Anson, eldest daughter of Thomas, 
first viscount Anson (afterwards Earl of Lich- 
field), by whom he had two sons. His eldest 
son by the first marriage, Archibald, lord 
DaLmeny, born in 1809, represented the Stir- 
ling burghs in parliament from 1833 to 1847, 
and from April 1886 to August 1841 was a 
lord of the admiralty. He was the author 
of ‘ An Address to the Middle Classes on the 
Subject of Gymnastic Exercises,’ London, 
1848. He died on 23 Jan. 1861, leaving by 
his wife, Catherine Lucy Wilhelmina (only 
daughter of Philip Ilenry, fourth earl 
Stanhope, and subsequently wife of Harry 
George, fourth Duke of Cleveland), two sons 
and two daughters, of whom the eldest son, 
Archibald Philip, lord Dabneny, born on 
7 May 1847, succeeded on the death of his 
grandfather to the peerage as fifth earl, and, 
after a distinguished career as a statesman, 
was prime minister from March 1894 until 
June 1896. 

[Gent. Mag, 1868, i. 436 ; Burke's Poerage.l 

T. F. n. 

PRIMROSE, GILBERT, D.D. (1680 P- 
1641), divine, bom about 1680, was son of Gil- 
bert Primrose, principal surgeon to James VI, 
and Alison Graham, Mb wife. The family be- 
longed to Culross, Perthshire, and his father 
was elder brother of Archibald Primrose, 
from, whom the earls of Rosebery descend. 
Gilbert was educated at St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, where he took the degree of M.A. 
He then went to Prance, and was received 
as. a minister of the reformed church there. 
His first charge was at Mirombeau, Oliarente- 


Inftrienre, from which he was transferred in 
1603 to the church of Bordeaux, 

Primrose was not unmindful of the country 
from which he came, and it was mainly 
through hie influence that John Cameron 
(1579 P-1625) [q.v.], the great theologian 
was made regent in the new college of Ber- 
gerac. The national synod of the reformed 
church, which met at Rochelle in March 1607 
and of which Primrose was a member, ap! 
pointed him to waif upon John Welsh [q.y.l 
and other Scots ministers who had teen 
banished, and to inquire into their circum- 
stances, with the view of rendering them 
such pecuniary help as might be necessary. 
At this synod Primrose presented letters from 
King James and from the magistrates and 
ministers of Edinburgh, recalling him home 
to serve the church in that city. The synod 
entreated him to consider the interests of his 
present charge, ‘ which, by his most fruitful 

g reaching and exemplary godly conversation, 
ad been exceedingly edified;’ and he was 
induced to remain at Bordeaux. In the latter 

Ee was commissioned by tlio roformed congre- 
gation at Rochelle to ask King J ames to set at 
liberty Andrew Melville [q. v.j, who was then 
a prisoner in the Tower of London, and to 
allow him to accept a professorship in their 
college. The request was refused, and the 
application gave offence to the Prench court. 
On his return Primrose was called before the 
king of Prance, and the people of Rochelle 
were reprimanded for communicating with s 
foreign sovereign without the knowledge or 
consent of their own. 

In 1608 John Oameron became Primrose's 
colleague at Bordeaux, and they ‘lived on 
the most cordial terms and governed the 
church with the greatest concord for ten 
years,’ when Oameron left for a professor- 
ship at Saumur. In the end of 1616 and 
beginning of 1010 the church at Bordeaux 
was closed on account of the action of the 
government towards the reformed congrega- 
tion, and the ministers were sent away to 
insure their safety ; but they were recalled 
and resumed their duties when matters be- 
camo more settled. 

In 1623 an act was passed forbidding 
ministers of other nations to officiate in 
Prance, and at the national synod which 
met at Oharenton in September of that year 
the royal commissioner presented letters 
from the Prench king intimating that Prim- 
rose and Oameron were no longer to be em- 
ployed, ‘ not so much because of their birth 
as foreigners as for reasons of state.’ Depu- 
ties were sent to the king to intercede on 
their behalf, but he would only consent to 
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their remaining in France on the condition 
that they should resign theiT offices. Prim- 
rose ms obliged to quit the country. His 
banishment was mainly due to the jesuits, to 
whom he had given special offence. 

On returning to London, he was chosen one 
of the ministers of the French church founded 
in the time of Edward VI, an appointment 
which he held till liis death ; and lie was also 
made chaplain-in-ordinary to James L 
On 18 Jan. 1624-6 he was incorporated in 
the university of Oxford, receiving the degree 
of D.D. on the same day on the recommenda- 
tion of the king, ample testimony haying been 
lwme to his high character and eminence as 
a theologian. Four year's later his royal 
patron, with whom he was a great favourite, 
preferred him to a eanonry of Windsor. lie 
died in London in October or November 1642. 
An engraved portrait of Primrose is men- 
tioned by Bromley. lie liadfour bous — J ames 
(d. 1659) [q. v.], David, Stephen, and John, 
His published works were: 1. ‘Le v<mi 
de Jacob oppos6 aux veeux de Moines,’ 4 
vols., Bergerac, 1610 ; translated into Eng- 
Ushby John Bultiel, London, 1617. 2. 'La 
Trompette de Sion ’ (18 sermons), Bergerac, 
1610, of which a Latin edition was published 
at Danzig in 1631. 3. ‘ La Defense de la Re- 
ligion Reformde,' Bergerac, 1619. 4. ‘Pane- 

S irique it tres grand et trfis puissant Prince 
harleB, Prince de dalles,’ Paris, 1624, 
6. ‘The Ohribtian Man's Tears and Olirisl’s 
Comforts,’ London, 1626 6. 'Nine Sermons,’ 
London, 1626. 7. ‘ The Table of the Lord, 1 
London, 1026. 

[Wodrow'a Lives in MSS. Univ. of Glasgow ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1711 ; Quick’s 

K aon ; M'Orio's Lifo of Andrew Melville ; 
Fasti, i. 419; AUibono’s Diet, of Engl, 

Lit.) a W. 8. 

PRIMROSE, JAMES (d. 1641), clerk 
of the privy council of Scotland, was the 
second son of Archibald Primrose of Culross 
and of Bumhrae, Perthshire, by Margaret 
Blsau of Castlebill, Perthshire. He belonged 
to a family of officials specially aonueoted 
with the revenue department during the 
seventeenth century. Ills father, Archibald, 
a writer — i.e, a convevaucor or law agent — 
was employed in the comptroller’s offico under 
Sir James Hay, and at Hay’s death in 1610 
was entrusted with the collection of the 
arrears of taxation made in 1606, and received 
special leave of access to the meetings of the 
privy council and oxohequer. His ability was 
shown by several pieces of special businoss en- 
trusted to him — the collection of information 
as to the highlands and the monopoly of the 
publication of ‘ God and theKing,’ a catechism 
teaching high prerogative which James VI 


attempted through the privy council to 
disseminate in every household of Scotland. 

James practised as a ‘ writer’ or solicitor in 
Edinburgh. Probably he is the James Prim- 
rose who on 4 Nov, 1686 is mentioned as pro- 
curator for the city of Perth (Reg. P. O. Scotl. 
iv. 110). After acting for some time as ‘ser- 
vant ’ or assistant i o John Andro, clerk of the 
privy council, he, on Andro’s retirement, 
1 Feb. 1698-9, was appointed clerk for life 
(ib. v. 621). On 13 June 1616 he obtained a 
monopoly of the printing and selling of the 
book ‘ God and the King/ the use of which 
was then made imperative in the schools and 
universities throughout Scotland (ib. x. 636). 
lie died in 1641. By his first wife, Sibylla 
Miller, ho had a son Gilbert, and six daugh- 
ters, of whom Alison became the second wife 
of George Iloriot [q. v.], jeweller to James VI. 
By his second wife, Catharine, daughter of 
Richard Lawson of Boghnll, he had six 
daughters and six sons, of whom Archibald, 
afterwards Sir Archibald Primrose, lord Car- 
rington [q.v.], succeeded him os clerk to the 
privy council. 

[Douglas's 8cotUsh Poorago (Wood), ii. 402 ; 
Hog. P. C. Scot], v.-xi.; CaUlerwood’s Hist, of 
the Kirk of Scotland.) T. F. H. 

PRIMROSE or PRIMEROSE, .TAMES, 
M.D. ( <2 . I860), physician, son of Dr. Gilbert 
Primrose (1680 P-1641) [q. v.], was horn at 
St. Joan d’Angfily, Oharenle-lnffirieure. He 
studied at the university of Bordeaux ( Popu- 
lar JSrrora, p, 6), there graduated M.A., and 
then proceeded to Montpollier, where he took 
the degree of M.D. in 1617 (Abtrtto), and 
attended the lectures of John Vorandmus, 
professor of physic ( Errors , p. 44). He was 
moorporatea M.D. at Oxford in March 1628. 
On 9 Dec. 1629, at Dr. Argent’s house in 
London, he was examined for admission to 
the license of the College of Physicians, "Wil- 
liam narvoy, M.D. [q. v.], being one of his 
examiners (manuscript annals). lie passed, 
and was admitted the following day. He 
settled in Hull, and there practised his pro- 
fession. Ilis first book appeared in Lon- 
don in 1030: ‘ Exercitationes et Animad- 
version es in Librum Gulielmi Hnrvroi de 
Mora Cordis et Circulation® Sanguinis,’ and 
is an attempt to refute Harvey’s demonstra- 
tion of Iko circulation of the blood, nis ‘ Ani- 
madversiones in J. Wahei Disputationem,’ 
Amsterdam, 1689, ' Animadversionee in 
ThesosD.HenrioileRoy,’ Leyden, 1640, and 
‘Antidotum adversus Spongium venatuin 
Henrioi Regi i,’ Leyden, 1640, are further argu- 
ments on the same subject. Ilarvoy made 
no reply. In 1631 Primrose published at 
Oxford ‘ Academia Monspeliensis descripta/ 
4(o, dedicated to Thomas Clayton, regius 
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professor at Oxford, and in 1GS8, in London, 
■ De Vulgi in Medicina Erroribus.’ An 
English translation of this was published by 
Robert Witt ie, another physician in Hull, in. 
1661 . A French translation appeared at Lyons 
in 1G89; other Latin editions appeared at 
Amsterdam in 1639 and at Rotterdam in 
1068 and 1GG8. It refutes such doctrines as 
that a hen fed on gold-loaf assimilates the 
gold, so that three pure golden lines appear 
on her breast ; that the linen of the sick ought 
not to he changed ; that remedies are not to 
he rejected for their unpleasantness ; and 
that gold boiled m broth will cure consump- 
tion. Andrew Marvell wrote eighteen lines 
of Latin verse and an English poem of forty- 
lines in praise of this translation . Wittie pub- 
lished in 1040 in London an English version 
of a separate work by Primrose on part of the 
tame subject, ‘ The Antimoniall Cup twice 
Cast.' In 1G47 Primrose published, at Ley- 
den, ‘Aphorismi necesstmi ad doctrinam 
Medicinm acquitendam perutiles,’ and, at 
Amsterdam, in 1660, ‘Enchiridion Medi- 
cum,’ a dull little digest of Galenic me- 
dicine, on the same general plan as Nial 
O’Glacan’e treatise [see O’Glaoait, Nial], 
and in 1661 ‘ Ars Pharmaceutica, methodus 
brevissima de eligendis et componondis 
medicinis.' His last four hooks weTO all 

S uhlished at Rotterdam ; ‘ De Mulierum 
lorbiSj’ 1665; ‘Destructio Fundamentorum 
Vopisci Fortunati Plempii,’ 1667: ‘De 
Fehrihu8,’10B8; and 1 Partes diuB de Morbis 
Puerorum,’ 1669. All his books are compi- 
lations, with very few obseivations of his 
own. He married Louise de Haukm out at the 
Walloon church in London in 1640 (Burnt, 
History of the French Refugees, &e., 1846, p. 
32), and died in December 1669 at Hull, where 
he was buried in Holy Trinity Church. 

[Munk’s Coll of Phye. i. 197; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon.; Lorry’s edit, of Astruo’sMoaioires 
pour aervir a l’Histoire de la Faculty de Mont- 
pelier, 1767; Works.) ST. M. 

PRINCE, JOHN (1643-1723), author of 
‘ Worthies of Devon,’ bom at the ‘ Abbey ’ 
farmhouse in the parish of Axminster, 
Devonshire, on the site of the Oistcrcian 
abbey of Newenham, was the eldest son of 
Bernard Prince, by his first wife, Mary, 
daughter of John Crocker of Lyneham in 
Yenlmplon, Devonshire. Bernard was buried 
at Axminster on G Nov. 1089, and a monu- 
ment to his memory was placed in the church 
in 1709 by his eldest son. ‘ Johnwasrelatedto 
Mrs. Winston Churchill's family, and Marl- 
borough's maternsl uncle, Sir John Drake, 
was Ms godfather ' (W oissrnr, John, Duke 
of Marlborough, i. 2-6). He matriculated 
from Brosenose College, Oxford, on 13 July 
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i860, and graduated B.A. on 23 April ]6fif 
"When tho nonconformists were ejected from 
their fellowships, Loid Petre gave him !u 
1664-1 a formal presentation to one of the 
vacancies on the Petreon foundation, hnt 
the right of patronage was not admitted by 
the college ( Worthies , 1810 edit, pp.032 «[ 
He was ordained as curate to the Rev. Arthur 
Giffaid, rector of Bideford m North Devon 
and remained theie until the rector's death 
in March 1668-9, Ilis next post was at St. 
Martin’s, Exeter, where he seems to have 
been curate and minister until 1676 in 
which year he was incorporated at Cam- 
bridge, and graduated M.A. from Cains 
College. From 25 Dec. 1076 — ns appears by 
the articles of agreement between the cor- 
pomtion and himself, which are printed m 
the ‘Western Antiquary ’ (iv. 168-60)— until 
1681 Prince received the emoluments of the 
vicarage of Tobies, Devonshire, being insti- 
tuted on 4 April 1676, and on 21 April 1681 
he was instituted, on the presentation of Sir 
Edward Seymour, to the neighbouring vicar- 
age of Berry Pomeroy. In this pleasant 
o&ition he remained until his death, on 
Sept. 1723, when he was buried in the 
chancel of the church, and a small tablet was 
placed in it to his memory. He died intes- 
tate, and letters of administration were 
granted to his widow, Gertrude, youngest 
daughter of Anthony Saltor, physician at 
Exeter, who had married Gertrude, daughter 
of John Acland. She was baptised at St, 
Olave’s, Exeter, on 18 Feb. 1043-4, and woe 
buried at Berry Pomeroy on 4 Fob. 1724-6. 

Prince’s great work was the chatty and 
entertaining ‘Damnonii Orienlales Illus ties,' 
better known by its further title ‘The 
W orthies of Devon.' Tho first edition came 
out in 1701, with a dedication ‘ from my 
study, Aug. 0, 1697.' The manuscript ma- 
terials on which it is based were a transcript 
by Prince of the work of Sir William Pole 
[q. ▼.], now Adclit. MS. 28049 at the Bri- 
tish Museum, and a similar transcript of 
Westcote’s ‘Devon,’ now among- the manu- 
scripts of Dean Milles at. the Bodleian Li- 
brary (Trans. Devon Assoc, xxiii. 161). IBs 
own library was small, but he had the free 
use of the very good; library of the Rev. 
Robert Burscough [q. v.], his successor at 
Totnes. A long letter from him to Sir 
Philip Sydenham, on Sir Philip’s family aud 
on the second part of the ‘ "Worthies/ is in 
Egerton MS. 2036, and is printed in the 
‘Western Antiquary ’(iv- 45-6), The second 
volume, which was left ready for the press, 
is still in manuscript, and belongs to the re- 
presentatives of Sir Thomas Phillipps fq, v. 1 
of Cheltenham. 
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A second edition of ‘ The Worthies ’ onine 
oat in 1810, under the editorship of ilia 
oablisber, Mr. Rees of Plymouth, with Lho 
assistance of William Wool Icombe, M.D., and 

Henry Woollcombe, F.S.A. Lord Grenville 
contributed the materials for the notes on the 
Grenville family (Davidson, liibl. Devon, p. 
igr,). The memoranda of George Oliver, 
DD. (1781-1801) [q. v.], in his copy of 
‘The Worthies,’ afterwards the property of 
3ir. W. Cotton, are printed in ‘Notes and 
Gleanings’ (Exeter), iv. 179 sq. 

Prince published, in addition to throe single 
sermons: 1. ‘An humble defence of the 
Exeter Bill in Parliament for uni i ing the 
Parishes,’ 1674. 2. ‘A Letter to a Young 
Divine, with brief Directions for composing 
end delivering of Sermons,’ 1092. 'A Oate- 
chistical Exposition of the Church Catechism.’ 
4. ‘Self-Murder asserted to he a very heinous 
Crime; with a Prodigy of Providenoe, con- 
taining the wonderful Preservation of a 
Woman of Totnes,’ 1709. Several unpublished 
sermons and tracts by him are mentioned by 
Wood, and the insertions between brackets 
inthB text of Westcote’s ‘View of Devon- 
shire, and Pedigrees of most of its Gentry/ 
as printed in 1846, were from Prince’s nates. 
They ora described as containing many errors 
(Webtcote, View, p. v). 

[Wood’s Athenoe Oxon. iv. 608-9, Fasti, ii, 
277 ; Eogors’s Memorials of the West, pp. 28-9; 
Davidson’s Newenliam Abbey, pp. 217-24 ; Pul- 
man’s Book of the Axe, 1876 edit., pp. 403, 686, 
707; Foster’s Alumni Oxon,; Trans. Devon 
Assoc, xxv. 416-30, by Winslow Jones, embody- 
ing the facts collected by Edward Windontt in 
the Plymouth Inst. Trans, vol. vi.] W, P. C. 

PRINCE, JOHN ORITOnLEY (1808- 
1808), poet, born at Wigan, Lancashire, on 
21 June 1808, was the son of a roed-makov for 
weavers, a man of drunken habits, careless 
of his family, and ever immersed in poverty. 
Young Prince learned to read and write at 
a baptist Sunday-school, and at nine years of 
age was set to practiso reed-making, as a 
help to his father, As he grew up his chief 
solace amid tedious toil and privation was 
got from the few story and poetry books 
which he managed to procure. He worked 
with his father for ten years, living in turn 
at Wigan and Manchester, and at Ilyde in 
Cheshire ; and towards the end of 1828 or 
beginning of 1827, before lie was nineteen, 
he married a girl named Orme, at Hyde. 
This step only plunged him into deeper dis- 
tress. In 18SO he was temptod to go in 
search of work to St. Quentin in Picardy ; 
bat on reaching that place he found that the 
revolution of July 1830 had paralysed busi- 


ness, and after a stay of two months he 
made his way by Paris to Mulliausen, where 
again he was doomed to disappointment. 
He underwent many hardships on his tramp 
to Calais, and from Dover to Manchester, 
where he found his miserable home broken 
up and wife and children sent to the poor- 
house at Wigan. 1 

Ho began to write verses in 1827, and 
from the following year he was an occasional 
contributor to the ‘ Phoenix ’ and other local 
periodicals. In 1810 he brought out his 
first volume, entitled * Hours with the 
Muses/ which at once attracted much atten- 
tion, partly by its own morits, and partly on 
account or the position of its author, who 
was at that time working as a factory opera- 
tive at Hyde. He soon after gave up this 
situat ion, and for a time kept a small shop 
in_ Manchester. Thenceforward he lived 
chiefly hv the sale of his poems. He un- 
fortunately fell into habits of dissipation, 
and his unthriftiness baffled all the efforts of 
his friends to help him effectually. He once 
had a grant of 60 1. from the royal bounty. 

In 1841 he was one of the leading spirits 
in the formation of a ehort-lived ‘ Literary 
Association’ which met at the Sun Inn, 
Manchester, and next year he undertook a 
journey on foot to London, recording his 
impressions and experiences in a series of 
letters to ‘Bradshaw’s Journal/ edited by 
Georgo Pallcner. From 1846 to 1861 he was 
editor— at an annual salary of 121— of the 
‘Ancient Shepherd’s Quarterly Magazine,’ 
published at ARhton-under-Lyne. 

Besides the ‘ Hours with the Muses/ of 
which six editions woro issued between 1840 
and 1867, Prince published: 1. ‘Dreams and 
Realities/ Ashton-under-Lyne, 1847. 2. ‘The 
Poetic Rosary/ Manchester, 1860. 3. ‘ Au- 
tumn Leaves/ Ilyde, 1866. 4. ‘Miscella- 
neous Poems/ 1861. A collected edition of 
his poetical works was published, in two 
volumes, by Dr. R. A.. Douglas Litligow in 
1880. The characteristics of Prince’s writings 
are sweetness and simplicity. Within his 
limited range he is admirable. His command 
and flow 01 language are romarkable when 
his education and surroundings ore consi- 
dered Ho _ was himself conscious of his 
own limitations; as he says, ‘the power to 
think and utter great things belongs to few, 
and I am not one of them.’ 

He lost hie first wife in September 1868, 
and married again in March 1862. His second 
wife, Ann Taylor, was a woman of his own 
class and of about his own age. He died 
at Ilyde on 6 Moy 1860, and was buried at 
St. George’s Church in that town; one 
daughter survived him. 
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[Life, by It. A. Douglas Lithgow, 1880 (with 
portrait); Procter’s Byegone Manchester, 1880 
(with portrait by W. Morton, token in 1852), 
and Literary Reminiscences, 1860 (with woodcut 
of the tame portrait); Ason’e Cheshire Glean- 
ings, 1884; Evans’s Lancashire Authors, 1850; 
Manchester Weekly Times, Supplement, 7 Jan. 
1871 (article by J. Dawson); Ben Brierley’s 
Journal, 1871 ; Manchester Guardian, 26 May, 

2 June, 21 July 1841.] 0. W. S. 

PRINCE, JOHN nENRY (fi. 1818), 
author, born on 21 May 1770 in the parish 
of St. Mary, Whitechapel, was son of George 
Prince, originally of Dursley, Gloucester- 
shire, by his wife, Dorothy Dixon. He was 
educated in the charity school of St. Mary’s, 
Whitechapel; he started life as errand 
hoy to a tallow-chandler, and eventually, 
about 1790, became clerk to an attorney in 
Oarey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. Dismissed after 
three years' service, he entered another office, 
and a yeaT later became secretary to a re- 
tired solicitor, who gave him access to an 
excellent library. His weekly salary was 
only kalf a guinea, hut he deemed it_ suffi- 
cient to maintain a wife, and was married on 
29 May 1794. One child, a daughter, was 
the fruit of this union. From 1796, when 
an essay from his pen ‘ On Detraction and 
Oalumny’ appeared in the ‘Lady’s Maga- 
zine,’ he began to turn out articles and 
pamphlets on the most varied subjects. He 
left his patron in 1797, and served with 
several firms of solicitors. Besides his literary 
and legal work, he found time to act for a 
while as minister of Bethesda Ohapel — a 
methodist congregation — and was prominent 
in debating societies, such us the London and 
Westminster Forums. A religious organisa- 
tion of his own, of a methodistical type, had 
a short-lived existence. 

In 1818 he was living at Islington ( Gent. 
Mag. 1818, ii. 18), and in 1818 he pub- 
lished a small legal treatise on conveyancing. 
The dote of his death is unknown, 

He 'wrote, besides ephemeral tracts in- 
cluding three letters (1801-2) attacking 
Joseph Proud £q. v.] ; 1. 1 A Defence of the 
People denominated Methodists,' London, 
1797, 8vo. 2. ‘ Original Letters and Essays 
on moral and entertaining Subjects, 1797, 
8vo. 8. ‘ Observations on the Act for In- 
corporating the London Company, including 
Remarks on the Dearness of Bread, and on 
Monopoly, Forestalling, and Regrating,’ 4th 
edit. 1802, 8vo. 4. ‘The Christian’s Duty 
to God and the Constitution at all Times, 
hut especially at this critical Juncture, ’ 1804, 
8vo, 3rd edit. 6. ‘Remarks on the beat 
Method of barring Dower,’ 1806, 8vo (re- 
published, with additions, 1807). 6. ‘The 
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Life, Pedestrian Excursions, and singuW 
opinions of J. n. P., Bookseller . . . Written 
by himself,’ 1806, 8vo. 7. ‘Original Pre- 
cedents in Conveyancing, with Notes and 
Directions for drawing or settling r| on . 
veyances,’ 1818, Svo. ° 

[Autobiography, No. 8 above, and ether 
works ; Brit. Mils. Oat.] B. (j. jj 

PRIN G, MARTIN (1580-1 626 P), seacap. 
tain, son of John Pring of Awliseombe De. 
vonshire, was, in 1603, captain of the Speed- 
well, a vessel of fifty tons burden, which 
together with a small barque named the 
Discoverer, was fitted oat by some Bris- 
tol merchants, and in groat part by John 
Whiston, the mayor, for a voyage to North 
Virginia, under license from Sir Walter Ra- 
legh. They sailed from Milford Haven on 
10 April, and, passing by the Azores, cams 
among a great number of small islands— 
apparently in Casco Bay — and through them 
to the mainland in lat. 43° 30' N. Than 
turning to the southward along the coast 
treating with the Indians, they came into 
' that great gulf’ which Bartholomew Gos- 
nold [q. v.] had ‘ over-shot ' the year Wore, 
and. named it Whiston Bay. It is now 
known as Cape Cod Bay. Here they filled 
up with sassafras, and, carrying away aUo a 
bark canoe— the first, it would seem, taken 
to England — they arrived at Bristol on 2 Oct., 
where they reported the land they had visited 
to be ‘ full of God’s good blessings,’ and the 
sea 'replenished with great abundance of 
excellent fish’ (Pueohas, iv. 1064-6). In 
Maroh. 1604 Pring sailed from Woolwich os 
master of the Olive Plant, otherwise called 
the Phoenix, with Captain Charles Leigh 
[q. v.], on a voyage to Guiana, and arrived 
on 22 May in the Wyapoco (now Oyapok), 
where Leigh proposed to form a settlement. 
His men, however, revolted against the hard 
fare and the labour of falling the trees, and, 
led on by Pring, insisted on returning home. 
Eventually they agreed to stay, but Pring 
was sent on board a Dutch Bhip in the river, 
which carried him to England (id. iv. 1258, 
1260). In October 1000 he went out to Vir- 
ginia in an expedition fitted out by Sir John 
Popham [q, v.j, and ‘ brought back with him,’ 
wrote Sir Ferdinondo Gorges, ‘the most 
exact discovery of thot coast that ever came 
to my hands since, and indeed he was the 
best able to perform it of any I met withal, 
to this present ’ ( The Advancement of Planta- 
tions, <ye., p, 6). 

It appears probable that in 1608 Pring en- 
tered the service of the East India Company. 
In January 1013-4he was master of the com- 
pany’s ship New Year’s Gift, and on the 17th 
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^TTiapr imand ed for sleeping out of the sliip, nation’ as to go three times on board the 
nteparing for a voyage. She returned Dutch general’s ship, wliereos the Dutchman 
t England in June 1616. In the following had never once come on board Iris ; and, 
February he was appointed captain of the worst of all, ‘ he had embraced the accord 
James Koval and general of the voyage. He with the Dutch without first insisting upon 
arrived at Bantam on 22 Oct. 1018, and was such restitution as was warranted by the 
shortly afterwards joined there hy Sir Thomaa articles ’ (ib. 24^6 Oct. ] 621). It was for a 
Dale fa. v.l "When Dale left, the James time in contemplation to prosecute him for 
Royalromamed behind, and did not join him breach of his agreement and other alleged 
till after the battle in Jaoatra Bay. As tho misconduct ; the matter was eventually nl- 
need for her had then passed, she was sent lowed 1 0 drop ; but when Pring, with truly 
baak to Bantam, where, in March 1619, Pring admirable impudence, applied for a ‘ gratin- 
discorered an intention among the crew to cation,’ he was told that ‘ forty marks a 
mutiny. Five seamon he_ flogged ; but in mouth foT so many years was sufficient, and 
writing to the court of directors he com- more than ha desorved.’ His pay had, in 
plained vehemently of the policy of sending faot, been fixed at forty marlra on Iiis agree- 
out such men as ' this incorrigible scum of ing to give up private trade. Hois believed 

rascals sea-gulls, sea-apes — whom the land to have made a voyage to Virginia in 1626, 

hath ejected for their wicked lives and un- and to have died in Bristol shortly after his 
godly behaviour ’ (Cal. State Papers, East raturn. lie was buried at St. Stephen’s 
Indies, 23 March 1619). On the death of Church, Bristol, whore there is a monument 
Dolo in the summer of 1619, Pring romained to his memory. Iiis daughter Alice mar- 
ganeval of the company’s ships; but the war ried Andrews, son of William Burrell, a 
with the Dutch was not prosecuted. The commissioner of the navy, 
idea which seems to have directed Pring’s [Brown’a Genesis of tho United States ; Pur- 

eonduct was that, in true policy, the English ^ ],; B Pil gr i ra0 a, i. 631 ; Oal, State Papers, 
and Dutch should unite, should overthrow East Indies. | J, K. 1. 

the King of Spain, and thus have a monopoly 

of the trade ; bay all commodities in India, PRIN G-LE, ANDKE W, Loud Atjuiook 
and sell them in Europe, at such price as (d. 1770), solicitor-general for Scotland and 
they pleased, whoroby they might' expect lord of session, was eldest eon of John Pringle, 
both wealth and honour, tho two main pillars lord of session, under the title of Lord Hain- 
of earthly happiness.’ In M arch 1620 lio re- ing, by hie wife Anne, oldest daughter of Sir 
ceived news of the peace which had beon ar- John Murray of Pliiliphaugh. He was ad- 
ranged at home, and immediately frotornised mitted advocate at the. Scottish bar in 1740, 
with the Dutch (ib. 21 Doc. 1620). Pring appointed sheriff of Wigton in 1760, and in 
remained in eastern seas during the year, tho following yoor was named sheriff of Sel- 
and returned to England in 1621, arriving kirk. On 6 July 1766 he was named solicitor- 
in the Downs on 18 Sept. general, and on 14 J une 1769 he was raised to 

On the passage home, the officers and men the bench as Lord Alemoor, the title being 
of the James Royal made a subscription to- taken from a property which ho had acquired 
wards the building of a free school in Vir- in Selkirkshire. He was also at the same time 
ginia. Thesum raised amounted to 7Ql,Ss.0d,, appointed a lord of justiciary, 
of which Pring contributed 61. 13s. Ad. (ton Pringle was a lav elder of the general 
marks);thiswaspaidovertothoVirginiaOom- assembly of the lurk in 1767, when John 
pony at a court on 21 Nov. 3621. Un 3 J uly Homo [q, v.] was libelled on account of tho 
1622 Pring was made a freeman of the 00 m- performance of his play of ' Douglas,’ and he 
panyj and was granted two shares of land in spoke in Home's favour, ITe also spoke in 
Virginia, 'in regard of the contribution favour of Dr. Alexander Oarlyle [q. v.] when 
whereof ha was an espeoial furthoror,’ Mean- he was cited before the synod of Lothian 
time the court of the East India Company, and Tweeddale for his attendance at the 
whoseservanthewas,wastalringalessfavour- performance of Home’s play in the Edin- 
able view of his conduct in India. He burgh Theatre (Alexander Oabltld, Auto - 
was charged, with having carried on private biography, p. 321), He died at Hawkliill, 
trade, contrary to his bond and covenant ; in near Edinburgh, on 14 Jan, 1776. As he 
the business of tho company 'he had not was unmarried, lie was succeeded inliisestaLes 
carried himself like a man that understood by his second brother, John Pringle of Ilain- 
his command j 1 bo was a good navigator, but ing, who had purchased Ilaining on tho death 
a bad officer. When the news of the peace ofnisfather,andcleared off the encumbrances 
arrived, ' he had so far undervalued tho on it. 

honour of his commission and of the English Lord Alomoor had in his day an unrivalled 
V 0 £, xvi., 0 0 
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reputation as a lawyer and pleader. Dr. 
Alexander Carlyle expresses the opinion that 
he ‘ -was the most eloquent of all the Scottish 
bar’ in his (Carlyle’s) time (ti.) ; and the 
character of his eloquence is described in 
some detail by Dr. Somerville, who states 
that he was the most admired speaker at the 
Scottish bar in the middle of last century, 
and that he had never been surpassed by any 
one at the bar or on the bench since that 
period. ‘ His language,’ says Somerville, ‘ was 
pure and nervous, his argument the most 
Bound and substantial, shortly and distinctly 
stated, and strictly applicable to the point 
under discussion. Nothing appeared to be 
studied for effect ; he used no action nor arti- 
ficial embellishment, but the native dignity 
of his manner and the force and perspicuity of 
his reasoning always commanded attention ’ 
(Own L(fe and Times, p. 108). 

[Brnnton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
of Justice, p. 628 ; Dr. Carlyle’s Autobiography; 
Dr. Somerville’s Own Life and Times ; Craig- 
Brown’s Hist, of Selkirkshire, ii. 809-10.] 

T F H 

PRINGLE, GEORGE (1681-1689), of 
Torwoodlee, eldest son of James Pringle of 
Torwoodlee, by his second wife, Janet, daugh- 
ter of Sir Lewis Oraigof Riccarton, was born 
on 7 Feb. 1681. The Pringles of Torwoodlee, 
Selkirkshire, are descended from the Pringles 
of Snailholm, Roxburghshire, the first of the 
name being George, son of William Pringle 
of Snailholm who was killed at Flodden in 
1613. This George Pringle was murdered 
in his own house by a party of Liddesdale 
reivers In 1668. The subject of the present 
notice was the brother-in-law of Walter 
Pringle [q. v.] of Greenknowe, and, like him, 
a zealous covenanter, hut both, with other 
covenanters, fought against Cromwell at Dun- 
bar. He was present with Pringle of Green- 
knowe when the latter, as he was returning 
from a visit to hiB wife, had an encounter with 
one of the soldiers of uromwoll, in which the 
soldier was killed, Ultimately, however, he 
and his father made their peace with Crom- 
well, and in 1 666 they were both gazetted 
commissioners of supply for Selkirkshire by 
Cromwell's officers. He succeeded his father 
in Torwoodlee in 1667, and in 1669 was ap- 
pointed sheriff of Selkirkshire by Richard 
Uromwell. After the Restoration he in 1062 
accepted the king’s pardon, but was burdened 
with a fine of 1,800?. Prom then until 1681 he 
lived in retirement, taking no active part in 
public affairs. 'Though he did not conform to 
prelacy,’ says Wodrow, ‘yet he had no Bhare 
m those struggles for religion and liberty at 
Pentland and Bothwell.’ Nevertheless ‘ hie 
Uome was a sanctuary for all the oppressed 


that came to him, and these were neither 
few nor of the meanest quality’ (SuiTenan, 
of the Church of Scotland, iv. 228). When 
the Earl of Argyll escaped from prison on 
20 Dec. 1681, he rode to an alehouse at 
Torwoodlee, near the mansion of Pringle 
who met lnm there, and sent him to the 
house of William Veitch [q. v.] in North- 
umberland ( Memoirs of Veitch, od. If'Crie 
p. 161). Pringle was ono of those named ],y 
William Carstares as being concerned in the 
Rye House plot (Latjddk op Eoottainhaxi 
Historical Notices, p. 666), and it was at his 
house that the Scottish conspirators were 
accustomed to meet (ib. p. 690). After its 
discovery he made his escape to Holland, and 
during his absence he was libelled for treason, 
and his estates were confiscated by parlia- 
ment. He was among those twelve exiles 
who on 7 April 1686 met at Amsterdam 
and constituted themselves a council ‘for 
the recovery of the religion, rights, and 
liberties of the kingdom of Scotland,’ and 
was sent by Argyll to the eonth of Scotland 
to prepare the people there for the invasion. 
On the failure of Argyll’s expedition he again 
escaped to Holland. At the Revolution he 
returned to Scotland, and he was a member 
of the Convention parliament which offered 
the crown to William and Mary. The decree 
of attainder against him was removed, and 
he was restored to his estate. He died in 
May 1689. By his wife, J anet Brodia of 
Lethem in Morayshire, he had oneBon, James, 
who succeeded him, and two daughters: 
Anne, married to Alexander Don of Ruther- 
ford, and Sophia to James Pringle of Green- 
knowe. The son, who was only sixteen 
years of age when his father first took refuge 
In Holland, remained at home, hut was seized 
and imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh, 
only being released after finding surety in 
600?. On the failure of Argyll's expedition 
he was also again seized and confined for 
some time in Blackness Oastle. 

[Wodrow’s Sufferings of tho Church of Scot- 
land ; Lauder of Fountainhall's Historical No- 
tices ; Memoirs of William Veitch, ed. M'Crio; 
Memoirs of Walter Pringle of Greenknowe j 
Craig-Brown’s Hist, of Selkirkshire, i. 400-6.] 

T. E. H. 

PRINGLE, Sib JOHN (1707-1782), 
physician, born 10 April 1707, was youngest 
son of Sir John Pringle, second baronet, of 
Stitchel, Roxburghshire, by his wife Mag- 
dalen, sister of Sir Gilbert Elliott, bart., of 
Stobs. Robert Pringle [q. v,] and Sir Walter 
Pringle [q. v.l were his uncles. He was 
sent at an early age to the university of St. 
Andrews, to be educated under his unde, 
Francis Pringle, professor of Greek, and is 
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!T7Iv er 1727 entered the university of Edin- 
v ° si Being at that time intended for a 
commercial life, he remained only a year at 
vTnbureh, and was then sent to Amsterdam 
to Bain aknowledge of business. Whileliving 
there he paid a visit to Leyden, and hoardalec- 
tnre on medicine by tlieeelebratedBoerhaave, 
which so impressed him that he determ ined to 
devote himself to medicine. He accordingly 
entered on that study at Loydeu, haying 
among his teachers Bourhaave and Alhinus. 
While a student he made the valuable friend- 
,i,;„ n fVan Swieten, afterwards the eminent 


urofessorofmedicine atYienna. Hegraduated 

5l D. on 20 July 1730, with ail inaugural dis- 
sertation ‘De Maroore Senili' (Leydun, 4to), 
and complet od his medical studies at Paris. On 
isturningto Scotland, Pringle settled down as 
# physician in Edinburgh. A few years later, 
in March 1734, he was appointed joint pro- 
fessor of pneumatics [metaphysics] andmoral 
philosophy, and regularly lectured on these 
subjects, taking the opportunity, it is said, 
strongly to recommend the study of Bacon. 

This appointment did not prevent Pringle 
from continuing to practise medicine, and. in 
1743 he received a commission as physician 
to the Earl of Stair, commander of the Bri- 
tish forces on the continent, being also ap- 
pointed physician to the military hospital 
in Flanders. He did not resign his Edin- 
burgh professorship, but was allowod to per- 
form the duties by deputy. Pringle wont 
through the German campaign, and was 
present at the battle of Dettiugeu (27 June 
1743). The retirement of his patron, tho Earl 
of Stair, did not retard his promotion, for in 
1741 he was made, by llio Duke of Cumber- 
land, physician-general to tho forces in Flan- 
ders [see Daikvmpm, Joint, second Eabe op 
Staib]. On receiving this appointment. be 
finally resigned his professorship at Edin- 
burgh. In 1746 ho was recalled to attend the 
forces sent against the J acobites : and, accom- 
panying the Duke of Cumberland to Scotland, 
was present at Oulloden. In the two years 
following he was with the British army on 
the continent, and returned in the autumn 
of 1748, on tlie conclusion of poaco. 

Pringle now settled in London, with a 
view to practioe, but continued to hold the 
post of physician to the army, and attended 
tke camps in England for three seasons. On 
6 July 1768 he was admitted licentiate of 
tke Royal College of Physicians, and on 
25 June 1703 was chosen a fellow apeeiali 
gratia (as not being a graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge), Numerous honours were be- 
stowed upon him hv the royal family. In 
1749 he was made physioinn-in-ordinary 
to the Duke of Cumberland, in 1761 to tlio 


queen, and in 1774 received the highest 
court appointment as physician to the king, 
who in 1760 conferred upon him a baronetcy. 
Pringle married, on 14 April 1752, Char- 
lotte, second daughter of Dr, William Oliver 
[q. v.] of Bath, but his wife died a few 
years later, without issue. 

While practising with great success in 
London, Pringle attained a position of great 
influence, especially in scientific circles. 
Having been made fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and having several times served on 
the council, he was, on SO Nov. 1772, eloctod 
president. In this capacity he did much 
towards maintaining the prosperity of the 
society by encouraging scientific research in 
various deportments. The annual award of 
tho Copley medal for scientific research gave 
him tho opportunity of commenting on the 
value of the investigations honoured with 
that prize in a series of six discourses, which 
were afterwards published. Among their 
subjects are themes as various as Priestley’s 
researches on different kinds of gases, Nevil 
Haskolyne's observations on the force of 
gravity in the mountain Sclieliallion, and 
Captain Cook’s account of the moans by 
which he kept his crews free from scurvy. 
Although tho lost only was cognate to 
Pringle’s own field of work, he dismissed all 
of them with groat learning and much dis- 
crimination. Pringle’s scientific eminence 
was recognised by hishoing chosen, in 1778, 
in succession to Luuueua, one of the Bight 
foreign members of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and by numerous similar distinc- 
tions conferred by other scientific bodies in 
Europe. He was intimate with most emi- 
nent scientific men of his time, such as 
Priestley, MaBkelyno, andFranklin, and with 
some literary celebrities. Sir Alexander 
Boswoll of Auchinleck and his son, the 
biographer of Johnson, wore his friends by 
horeditary connection, and his good offices 
were employed in reconciling the differences 
between father and son. Dr, Johnson, how- 
ever, could nover be prevailed upon to meet 
Pringlo. The objeotion was probably not 
personal nor politioal (though Pringlo was a 
staunch whig), but duo to a want of sym- 
pathy in theological viows. Pringle was a 
great, student of divinity [and even, through 
Boswell, sought Johnson's advice ns to liis 
reading in. this subject), hut ultimately he 
became a ‘ rational Christian ’ or Unitarian, 
a form of belief vory distasteful to Johnson, 

In 1778 Pringle’s health was beginning to 
fail, and he felt compelled to resign the pre- 
sidency of the Royal Society, in 1781 he 
removed to Edinburgh, intending to reside 
there permanently; hut, finding the climate 

002 
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unsuited to his health, and society changed attributed to Pringle. It was probably at 
from what it had been in his younger days, his suggestion that the Earl of Stair, when 
he soon returned to London. Before leaving commanding the British forces in Germany 
Edinburgh he presented a manuscript col- proposed to the French commander, the Doe 
lection of his ‘ Medical and Physical Obser- de Noailles, that military hospitals on either 
vations,’ in ten volumes, , folio, to the library side should be regarded as neutral, and mu- 
of the College of Physicians in that city. On tually protected. This humane practice was 
his return to London he resumed his old life, observed throughout the campaign, and has 
but died from a fit of apoplexy on 18 Jan. now become the universal custom in Euro- 
1782. Ho was buried in St. James’s Church, pean wars. Few physicians have rendered 
Piccadilly, and a monument to his memory more definite and brilliant services to science 
by Nollekens was afterwards erected in and humanity. 

Westminster Abbey, at the expense of his He wrote: 1. ‘De Marcore Senili’(in. 
nephew and heir, Sir James Pringle of augural diss.), Leyden, 1730, 4to. 2. ‘Ob- 
Stxtchel. His portrait, by Sir Joshua Bey- servations on the Nature and Cure of Hog- 
nolds, is in the possession of the E,oyal So- pital and Jayl Fevers,’ London, 1760, 8vo. 
ciety. It is engraved in Pettigrew’s * Medical 8. ‘Observations on the Diseases of the 
Portrait Gallery’ (vol. ii.) Army,’ London, 1762, 8vo; 7th edit. 1782; 

Pringle’s great work in life was the re- last edit. 1810. 4. ‘ Six Discourses delivered 
form of military medicine and sanitation, at the Royal Society, on occasion of the 
His experience in these matters was very Annual Assignment of the Copley Medal- 
large, and it was reinforced by systematio with Life of the Author by Andrew Kippis’ 
observation and scientific research. He was D.D.,’ London, 1783, 8vo. Some or all of 
among the first to see the importance of these discourses were published separately 

S utrofective processes in the production of in 4to, 1773-8 (Lowndes). Among Pringle's 
isease, and probably quite the first physi- contributions to the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
cian to apply his scientific principles practi- tions,’ the most important are three papers 
cally in the prevention of auch diseases as on ‘ Experiments upon Septic and Antisep- 
dysentery and hospital fever, which were | tic Substances, with Remarks TBlating to 
the scourge of armies in his day. The sani- their Use in the Theory of Medicine,’ 1760, 
tary measures which he insisted upon are vol. xlvii. ; and an 1 Account of several Per- 
now regarded os essential to the preservation sons seized with the Gaol Fever, working at 
of the health of troops in the field or in Newgate,’ 1763, vol. xlviii. He also pub- 
camp. His hook, ‘ Observations on the lishea letters on the prophecies of Daniel, 
Diseases of the Army,’ published in 1762, addressed to him by J. D. Miehoelis, pro- 
rapidly acquired a European reputation, and fesBor at Gottingen, as ‘ J. D. Michaelis Epi- 
has ever since beon regarded as a medical stoles de LXX Uebdomadis Danielis, ad D. J, 
classic. On these grounds he may fairly be Pringle,’ London, 1773, 8vo. 
regarded as the founder of modern military ‘ A Rational Enquiry into the Nature 
medicine, in. distinction from surgery, and he of the Plague, by John Pringle,’ London, 
has been recognised os such by the most 1722, 12mo, is by a namesake, hut no con- 
eminent authorities on the subject both nection of Sir John Pringle, 
abroad and at home. His researches ‘ On [Life, by Kippis, 1783, mentioned, above (the 
Septic and Antiseptic Substances’ have a only original authority); Lives of British Phy- 
still wider importance in relation to general sicians, 1830 ; Munk’s Ooll. Pbys. 1878,ii. 262; 
medicine, tending in the some direction ob Boswell's Life of Johnson, ed. G-. B. Hill, pas- 
recent discoveries which have obtained an sim (see index) ; Allardyce’s Scotland and Scots- 
overwhelming importance in modern medical m®n i n the Eighteenth Oentm-y; Chambers’s 
science. They were first communicated to Bi°S r - Biot, of Eminent Scotsmen ; Burton's 
the Royal Society, which rewarded them Scotland, viii. 662,] J. F. P. 

with the Copley_ medal, and afterwards in- PRINGLE, ROBERTiW. 1780), politician, 

corporated in his work on diseases of the was the third son of Sir Robert Pringle, first 
army. Along with these should be men- baronet, of Stitchel, by his wife, Margaret, 
tioned his memoirs on the gaol fever, or daughter of Sir John Hope, a lord of session 
typhus, which he showed to be the same as under the title of Lord Ornighall. He was a 
the hospital fever. This subject h? first younger brother of Sir Walter Pringle of 
treated in a letter to Dr. Mead, published in Lochton, lord Newhall [q. ▼.] After studying 
1760, and afterwards in a communication to | for some time at the university of Leyden, 
the Royal Society in 1763. which he entored 19 Nov. 1687 ( Index to 

An important amelioration in the treat- Leyden Students, -p. BO^hotooksorviceunder 
ment of sick and wounded soldiers is also mlliam, prince of Orange, with whom he 
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orer to England at tlie Revolution. 
Shortly afterwards he laid down his com - 
Sion, and was appointed under-socretary 
f state for Scotland, In this capacity he 
attended King William in all his campaigns 
•iimad/cf. correspondence, Hist. MSS. Comm. 

5 Rep. App. pt. yiii. p. 63). On 18 May 
1718 he was appointed secretary at war, and 
he held that office until tho 24th of the fol- 
lowing December. Subsequently lie became 
leoistrai'-ganeral of the shipping. Ho died at 
Rotterdam on IS Sept. 17S8. lie married a 
Hiss Law, and had one son, Robert. 

rCmstares State Papers; London Mng. 1736, 
p. fiSl • Gent. Mag. 1730, p. 620.] T. P. II. 

PRINGLE, THOMAS (1780-1834), 
Scottish poet, son of a farmer, was born at 
BlaiWaw, Teviotdale, Roxburghshire, on 

6 Jan. 1789. His -mother, the daughtor of 
Thomas Ilaitlie, a Barwichshire farmer, 
whom he lost at tho age of six, ho affec- 
tionately memorialises m his 'Autumnal 
Excursion.’ Through an accident in infancy 
Pringle was permanently lame, and used 
crutches ( Nodes Ambrodanee, iv. 207). As 
a child his nurso found him thoughtful, but 
'not half bo keen of divinity on a Sunday 
as of history on a woeb day.’ After pre- 
paration at Kolso grammar school, ho en- 
tered Edinburgh University. Robert Slory, 
•whose reminiscences are full of regard far 
his friend, was a follow-student and close 
companion (LnrrOic Rxtoiixd, Memoirs of 
Pringle, p. 20). An incident in his college 
career illustrates Pringle’s enthusiastic tem- 
perament. ITe and his crutches, with tho 
aid of forty or fifty fellow-students armed 
with clubs, secured a favourable first night 
in Edinburgh for Joanna Baillio's ‘ Family 
Legend,’ which an organised body of oppo- 
nents sought to condemn. 

In 1811 Pringle entered the Register 
Office, Edinburgh, as copyist of old records, 
continuing his service for several years, and 
giving his leisure to literature. Dyspeptic 
and inclined to religious melancholy, ho was 
able in lighter moods to co-ojiorato with liis 
friend Story in cleverly satirising tho Edin- 
burgh Philomatluo Society as 'The Insti- 
tute’ (R. H. Story, Life of Ilobort Story, 
p. 16). A ooii trihut ion to Hogg’s 'Poetic 
Mirror,’ 1816, brought him the xrinndsliip of 
Scott, whose manner his poem imitated. In 
a dedication to Scott, long afterwards, 
Pringle gracefully said he had found tho 
* minstrel’s heart as noble as his lay.’ Scott’s 
generosity was proved in 1817, wlion Pringle 
and his friend Oleghom produced the first 
number of the ‘Edinburgh Monthly Maga- 
zine’ for John Blackwood. Pringle’s main 


contribution was a paper on gipsies, based 
on materials supplied by Scott, who had 
thought of using them for an article in the 
‘Quarterly Review.’ Pringle and Uleghorn 
edited six numbers of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine,’ but resigned through 
disagreement with the publisher. The chief 
result of the quarrel was the establishment by 
the publisher of ‘ Blacltwood’s Magazine,’ of 
which tlie first number appeared in October 
1817, and which was managed by Blackwood 
himself. Pringle, having now resolved to 
live by literature, undertook the editorship 
of the ' Edinburgh Star 1 newspaper, and con- 
ducted for a time an ‘ Edinburgh Magazine’ 
for Constable. Neither vonture prospered, 
and Pringle returned to the Register House 
in January 1819. 

Owing to his narrow circumstances, 
Pringle arranged to emigrate to South 
Africa, and through Scott a grant of land 
was secured from Lord Molvillo for his 
father and brothers. The government plan 
of colonising required each party to contain 
at least ton adult males, and Pringle 
gathered a company numbering twenty-four, 
llo trusted to get employment for himself 
in the civil service of the colony. In Fe- 
bruary 1820 they set sail, his touching ‘ Emi- 
grant’s Farewell' being a memorial of (he 
departure. They settled in the upper valley 
of tho Ihtaviiuis river, or river of Baboons (a 
tributary of the Great Fish river), and by 
June 1821 they owned twenty thousand acres 
of land, under the name of Glen-Lyndon. 
After labouring hard Lomnlro tho conditions of 
tho settlement satisfactory, Pringlo removed, 
with his wife and her sister, to Cape Town, 
wherehebecaraeUbrarianinthopublic library, 
rringlo worked hard for the colony, sug- 
gesting for tlie commissioners in 1823 apian 
for defending the eastern frontier by a settle- 
ment of Hottentots, and in 1823-4 ho actod 
ns secretary to (ho society for the relief of 
the distressed se( ( levs in Albany. He pub- 
lished in London a pamphlet on tho latter 
subject, and was largely instrumental in 
collecting for his purpose 7,000/. from. Eng- 
land andlndia, and 3,000/, in tho colony itself. 
Meanwhile he and a friond, Fairbaim, started 
a private ucademy, which promised well, and 
they also published a newspaper and a maga- 
zine, 1 Thu South African Journal’ and ‘ The 
South African Commercial Advertiser,’ both 
of which wore suppressed by tho governor, 
Lord Charles Somerset. 1 Pringlo might have 
done well there,’ said Soott, ‘ could lie have 
scoured bis brain of politics, but hemustnoeds 
publish a whig journal at tho Capo of Good 
Hope! Ho is a worthy croaturo, but conceited 
withal ’ (Soon, Journal, i. 282). After the 
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governor's action, Pringleresigned his posts at 
Gape Town, visited Glen-Lynden and found 
it prosperous, and then, with his wife and her 
sister, proceeded to London, which he reached 
on 7 July 1826. The government at home 
declined to grant him any redress, and he 
found himself involved in heavy expenses. 

An article by Pringle on the South African 
slave trade, in. the ‘ New Monthly Magazine ’ 
for October 1826, introduced him to the notice 
of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton and Zachary 
Macaulay, and led to his appointment in 1827 
as secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society. He 
inspired enthusiasm in other workers. Clark- 
son suggested that he should write the his- 
tory of the abolition of slavery ; and Wilber- 
force, in a letter of January 1832, thanked 
him for his exertions, adding, 1 1 shall feel 
it an act of friendly regard if you will come 
and shake me by the hand ’ (Ritchie, Me- 
moirs of Pringle, p. 94). Inl8811iewaslargely 
instrumental in enabling Coleridge to retain 
his government annuity, Coleridge afterwards 
subscribing himself, in a grateful latter, as 
his ‘ sincere friend and thorough esteomBr ’ 
(id. p. 90). On 27 June 1834 a document 
signed by Pringle proclaimed the abolition 
of slavery, and announced that the approach- 
ing 1 Aug. would be a day of thanksgiving. 
The following day he became seriously ill, 
and rest and change seemed imperative. 
His friends helped him to take out passages 
to Cape Colony for himself and his wife and 
her sister, but he was unable to start, and 
died in London 6 Dec. 1834. He was buried 
in BunhiU Fields. _ An appropriate epitaph 
was written for his tombstone by William 
Kennedy [q. v.J 

Pringle married, lfl July 1817, Margaret 
Brown, daughter of an East Lothian farmer, 
who survived him. As she and her sister 
were left in straitened circumstances, Leitcli 
Ritchie published, in their interest, in 1839, 
Pringle’s poems with a prefatory memoir. 

Pringle’s earlier poems, under the title 
‘ Ephemerides,’ were published in 1828. In 
1834 those on South African themes were re- 
issued as ‘ African Skofcches,’ the volume also 
including Pringle's vivid and impressive 
‘ Narrative of his Residence in South Africa.’ 
After his death the ‘ Narrative’ was repub- 
lished, with a biographical notice by Josiah 
Conder [q. v.] Several of the lyrics in * Epke- 
merides^ are graceful and melodious, but the 
highest achievement of the author is his 
'African Sketches.' Of these, ‘The Emi- 
grants ’ is a creditable experiment in Spen- 
serian verse, concluding with the tuneful 
hymn of ‘Farewell.’ There is a collection of 
passable sonnets, and several of the ballads 
ore meritorious. ‘ The Beckuaua Boy ’ is a 


picturesque and touching narrative, whil 9 
‘ Afar in the Desert ’ is a brilliant study 
of movement, which Coleridge considered 
‘ among the two or three most perfect lyric 
poems in our language ’ (Ritouie, Memoirs 
p. 142). Pringle also assisted Belfrage and 
Hay in their ‘Memoirs of Dr. Alexander 
Waugh,’ 1830, 8vo ; he supplied 
for George Thompson’s ‘ Travels and Ad- 
ventures m Southern Africa,’ 1827, 4to, and 
for J ohn Philips’s ‘ History of Cape Colony; 1 
he was editor of ‘Friendship’s Offering ’for 
several years from its commencement in 
1826, two of his colleagues being Thomas 
Kibble ITervey [q. v.] and Leitch Ritchie 
v.] 

[Poetical Works of Thomua Pringle, with a 
Sketch of his Life by Leitch Ritchie; Lock 
hart’s Life of Scott, ed. 1837, iv. 64, yi. 363 ; 
Gordon’s Memoirs of John Wilson, i, 246- 
Noe tea Ambrosian®, ii. 280, iv. 207 ; Quarterly 
Review, 1836; Chambers's Biographical Die- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen.] T. B 

PRINGLE, WALTER (1626-1667), of 
Grcenknowc, Berwickshire, covenanter, bom 
in 1626, was the third son of Robert Pringle, 
first of Stitchel, Roxburghshire, byOathsnna 
Hamilton of Silverton Hill. The Pringles 
of Stitchel were descended from the flop 
Pringlos of Craiglatcli and Newhall, Selkirk- 
shire, a younger branch of the Pringles of 
Snailbolm. Robert Pringle, second son of 
George Pringle of Craiglatcli, was originally 
of Bartinbush ; but, having acquired a large 
fortune by his profession of writer to the 
signet in Edinburgh, he in 1628 bought the 
estate of Stitchel from Sir John Gordon of 
Lochinvar, first viscount Kenmure. He also 
in 1637 purchased from James Seton of Touch 
and Dame Barbara Cranstoim, his mother, 
for himself during his life, and then for his 
second surviving son, Walter, the estate of 
W est Gordon, Berwickshire, * with the manor 

? lace called Greenknowe,' over and nether 
luntly Wood, and the fourth part of Fawne. 
In 1638 he also purchased from James, third 
carl of Home, various other lnnds in Berwick- 
shire for the prico of 19,0001. Soots. He sat 
in the Scottish parliament as commissioner 
for Roxburghshire in 1639-41. lie was one 
of a committee appointed by the parliament 
ou 28 July 1641 lo proceed against incendi- 
aries (Baltotth, Works, ii. 22) ; aud of another, 
appointed on 10 Sept., to consider the over- 
tures for manufactories (ib. p. 61), Robert 
Pringle died in 1649. 

The son, Walter Pringle, when about 
eleven years of age, was, with his brother, 
placed under the care of James Leckie, au 
ejected minister at Stirling. The death of 
Leckie suspended the exercise of the special 
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religious influences to which he had been sub- 
jected at Stirling; and, according to his own 
account, there supervened ‘ several years of 
darkness, deadness, and sinfulness,’ one of 
which ‘was spent, or rather lost, in Leith, 
two at Edinburgh College, five at home and 
in the wars (being a volunteer), and two in 
France ’(Memoirs in Select Biographies , pub- 
lished by the Wodrow Society, i. 424), He 
returned homefrom France in J une 1648, and 
on the death of his father, in May 1649, suc- 
ceeded to the estate of Greenknowe, Berwick- 
shire, where the ruined tower of his residence 
still stands. In November following he was 
married at Stow by J ames Guthrie [q. v.] to 
Janet, second daughter of James Pringle of 
Torwoodlee, Selkirkshire, mid sister of George 
Pringle [q. v.] of Torwoodlee. Both families 
held strong covenanting opinions. On the in- 
vasion of Scotland by Cromwell in 1662, 
Pringle of Greenknowe, with his brother-in- 
law of Torwoodlee, joined the covenanting 
army which opposad Cromwell at Dunbar. 
After the defeat of the covenanters there ho 
took refuge with hiB brother-in-law at Tor- 
woodlee; and, when returning one night from, 
visiting his wife, who was at Stitchel, en- 
countered an English trooper on horseback, 
whom he killed. Thereupon he for a time 
tookrefuge in Northumberland. Shortlyafter 
returning to Scotland he was apprehended 
and brought to Selkirk; but, on pleading that 
he had kuled the soldier in self-defence, he 
was allowed Ms liberty on a bond for 2,0001 
sterling. After the Restoration he was, on 
20 Sept. 1660, sent a prisoner to the castle of 
Edinburgh, but does not appear to have been 
long detained in confinement. On 19 July 
1664 he was, however, brought before the 
court of Mgh commission for nonconformity. 
Being required, as a test, to take the oath of 
allegiance, he affirmed that his one difficulty 
was os to the clause relating to supremacy, 
and offered to take the oath according to 
Bishop Ussher's explication, approvod by 
James VI. A heavy fine was therefore im- 
posed on him (Select Biographies, i. 463-4 ; 
Wohrow, Sufferings of the Church of Scot- 
land, i. 394), For non-payment of the flno 
he was, on 24 Nov., seized and brought to 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh ; but shortly 
afterwards recoivod his liberty, on. finding 
bond to enter the burgh of Elgin on or before 
1 Jan. following, and abide within its bounds 
during the king's ploasuro, and, on the non- 
payment of the fine by Candlemas, to enter 
within the Tolbooth of the said burgh. On 
8 May 1665 he petitioned the council that 
Since March last he had been imprisoned 
within the Tolbooth ; and that, as Ins health 
hod seriously suffered, he might be allowed 


the limits of the burgh of Elgin and one mile 
round, which was granted on his finding 
caution in l,000i, Scots to remain within its 
bounds. On 6 Feb. 1666 his friends, with- 
out his knowledge, procured from the court 
of high commission a change of his confine- 
ment from Elgin to his own home at Green- 
knowe and three miles round, on payment 
of 2001 sterling, and on giving a bond for 
his ‘peaceable and inoffensive behaviour.’ 
Although rather ‘ stumbled 1 by the word 1 in- 
offensive,’ he accepted the terms. He died on 
12 Dec. 1607. He had six sons and three 
daughters. The ‘ Memoirs of Walter Pringl e 
of Greenknowe,’ written for the edification of 
his family, was published in 1723, and re- 
published in 1761 and 1847. It is also in- 
cluded in vol. i. of* Select Biographies,’ pub- 
lished by tbe Wodrow Society. 

[Memoirs ut supra; Wodrow’s Sufferings of 
the Ohuroh of Scotland.) T. F, H. 

PRINGLE, Sib WALTER, Lord Nrw- 
haix (1664 P-1736), Scottish judge, was 
sccondson of Sir RobertPringle, first baronet 
of Stitchel.and Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Hope, lord Craighall. Waller Pringle [q.v.] 
of Greenknowe was his granduncle. He was 
one of a family of nineteen children, thirteen 
of whom survived infancy, and two, besides 
himself, Thomas and Robert (if. 1736) [q. v.l, 
were distinguished in law and politics. Wal- 
ter, bom about 16G4, succeeded to the estate 
of Lochlon. Ho was admitted advocate on 
10 Dee. 1687. and became one of the leaders of 
the Scottish bar. His promotion to the bench 
was long delayed, and he was passed over 
in the interest of several advocates who were 
inferior to him in attainments [see Eiliot, 
SibGilbebt, LobdMtnto]. It was not until 
Sir Gilbert Elliot’s death in 1718 thatPrmgle 
was made a judge. On 6 June in that year he 
took Ms seal, with the title of LordNewhall, 
and was knighted at the same time, and made 
a lord of justiciary. According to Tytler, his 
high personal qualities gave him a ‘ permanent 
name in the annals of Scottish jurisprudence.’ 
Upon his death, on 14 Deo. 1736, a unique tri- 
but e was paid to bis rein ains, liis funeral being 
attended by his judicial colleagues in. their 
robos of office. l'he faculty of aavooates en- 

f rossed in their minutes a special eulogy on 
’ringle, written by Sir Robert Dundas of 
Arniston, then dean of faculty. Pringlemar- 
ried a daughter of Johnston of Hilton, and 
had issue. His direct line failed in the third 
eneration. and his estate of Locliton tell to 
Sir John Pringle of Stitchel. His niece Ka- 
therine was married to William Hamilton 
(1704-1764) [q. v.Jof Bangour, the poet, who 
wrote a poetical epi( aph an Fringle. Pringle’s 
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portrait was painted by Allan and engraved 
by It. Cooper. 

[Tytlar’a Life of Lord Komes, i. 81 j Brunton 
and Haig’s Senators of tho College of Justice, p. 
496 : Grant’s Old and Now Edinburgh, i. 181.1 

A. H. M. 

PRINSEP, HENRY THOBY (1703- 
1878), Indian civil servant, was the fourth, 
son of John Prinsep. The latter, having 
gone out to India as a military cadet during 
the period which intervened between the re- 
tirement of Clive from, and the appointment 
of Warren Hastings to, the government of 
Bengal, had resigned the military service 
and made a considerable fortune in trade. 
He trafficked chiefly in indigo, of which 
industry he may be regarded as the founder, 
and introduced into Bengal the printing of 
cotton fabrics. He returned to England in 
1788 and settled at Thoby Priory in Essex ; 
be was M.P. for Queenborough, 3802-6, and 
an alderman of tbe city oi London. He 
published in 1780 ‘A Review of tbe Trade 
of tbe East India Company/ London, 8vo, 
and this was followed by pamphlets upon 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane in Bengal 
and upon other East Indian topics (of. 
Watt, Bill. Brit.) In his later life, after 
considerable losses in trade, his city influence 
procured his appointment as bailiff to the 
court of the borough of Southwark, with a 
salary of 1,6001. a year (cf. Pantheon of the 
Age, 1826, ii. 187). lie married, while in 
Lidia, a sister of .TamesPotev Auriol, secretary 
to the government of Warren Hastings. 

His son, Henry Thoby, was born at Thoby 
Priory on 16 July 1793 ; he commenced hts 
education under a private tutor, and at the age 
of thirteen joined Mr. Knox’s school at Tun- 
bridge, where he was at once placed in the 
sixth form. Inl807,havingobtained a writer- 
ship to Bengal, he entered the East India 
College, then recently established at Hort- 
ford Castle, and, leaving the college in De- 
cember 1808, arrived at Calcutta on 20 July 
1809, at the aga of sixteen. After passing 
two years in Calcutta, first as a student in 
Writers’ Buildings, whore he was much 
thrown with Holt Mackenzie, and afterwards 
as an assistant in tho office of the court of Sadr 
Adalat, he was sent t o Murshiddbad, where he 
was employed ns assistant to the magistrate, 
and also as registrar, a judicial office for tho 
disposal of petty suits. After serving in the 
Jungle Metals and in Bilkarganj (Buckir- 
gunge), Prinsep was appointed, in 1814, to 
a subordinate office in the secretariat, and 
in that capacity became a member of the 
suite of the governor-general, Lord Moira 
(afterwords Marquis of Hastings), whom 


he accompanied in his tour through Oudh 
and the North-Western Provinces, lie was 
subsequently the first holder of the office of 
superintendent and remembrancer of legal 
aflairs — an office established for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the government in 
the courts in the provinces. His tenure of 
the post was interrupted by summonses to 
join the governor-general's camp during 
Lord Hastings’s more prolonged tours, which 
embraced the period of tho Nepal and Pin- 
dari wars, and of tho third war with the 
Mahrattas. In the two latter the governor- 
general, who was also commander-in-chief 
exercised the chief command. At the close 
of the Mahratta war, Prinsep obtained the 
permission of the governor-general to write 
‘A History of the Political and Military 
Transactions in India, during the Admini- 
stration of the Marquis of Hastings/ i,e. 
from October 1813 to January 1823. Prin- 
sep sent tbe completed manuscript to his 
elder brother, Charles Robert Prinsep [see 
below]. A letter to Canning, president of 
the board of control, from Lord Hastings, re- 
commended that the publication of tbe work 
should be sanctioned. Canning, withoutread- 
ing the manuscript, prohibited the publica- 
tion, Charles Prinsep, however, decided to 
publish on his own responsibility, end placed 
the manuscript in the hands of John Murray, 
who brought out the book in 1823. The proofs 
were sent to the hoard of control, where 
they were Been by Canning, who, on reading 
them, approved of the work, and evinced no 
displeasure at tho violation of his prohibi- 
tion. The hook is generally considered to 
be the best and most trustworthy narrative 
of the events of that time. The original 
edition (1 vol. 4to) was revised and repub- 
lished in two octavo volumes, when the au- 
thor was in England on leave, in 1824. 

In 1819 and 1820, while still holding, as 
his permanent appointment, the office of 
superintendent and remembrancer of legal 
afiairs, Prinsep was employed upon mote 
than one special inquiry. Tho most impor- 
tant was an investigation into the condition 
of the land tenures in the district of Bard- 
w&n and the adjoining country. The prin- 
cipal landowner in these districts was, and 
is, the raja of Bardwan, who paid oyer 
forty lakhs of rupees, representing inPrin- 
Bop’s time over 400,0001. sterling, as annual 
revenue to the government, The raja had 
introduced the system of letting his estates 
in largo blocks, called patni taluks, to tenants 
who were called patnidars, on payment of 
large sums of money as bonus ; these again 
sublet them to undertenants called darpatni- 
diirs, by whom they were again further sub- 
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let . 80 that there -were sometimes fire or 
sis middlemen between the raja and the 
cultivating ryot. The tenure oi the patni- 
dar= was, by stipulation, perpetual and here- 
ditary, and gave to them all the rights and 
authority or the raja over Ihe subtenants; 
the result was much confusion and litiga- 
tion difficulty in collecting the raja’s dues, 
mid risk to the government revenue. Prin- 
gc .p after a thorough inquiry, came to the 
conclusion that there was no security for 
the government revenue, and no remedy for 
the existing confusion, unless a law were 
passed that, on default of the patnidar, all 
the middlemen who derived their rights from 
him should fall with him. lie accordingly 
drafted a regulation, which was passed into 
law as Regulation 8 of 1 819, and is in forcB 
at the present day, not only in the districts 
originally dealt wit h, but throughout Bengal. 

From that time Prinsep was recognised as 
one of the ablest men in the service, and bis 

f romotion to high office was assured. On 
6 Dec. 1820, before he had been twelve 
years in India, ho was appointed Persian 
secretary to government on a salary of three 
thousand rupees o month; and except on 
two occasions, when he was compalLud by 
the state of his health to leave India for a 
time, he never left the secretariat uni il he 
was appointed a member of counoil, Urst 
during a temporary vacancy in 1830, and 
five years later, when he was permanently 
appointed to the office. IIo finally retired 
from the service and left India in 1843. 

During his long service Prinsep was 
brought mlo close contact wilh a long suc- 
cession of govemors-general, including Lords 
Bastings, Amherst, "William Bontinck, Auck- 
land, and Ellenborough, Many years after- 
wards, in I860, he wrote a valuablo autobio- 
graphical sketch of liis official life (still 
unpublished), in which he recorded his im- 
pressions of each of these men. Of Lord 
Minto, with whom he does not appear to 
have had any direct intercourse, Prinsep had 
a poor opinion, although he gives him credit 
for the firmness ho displayed in the opera- 
tions against Java. He regarded Lord 
Hastings's administration, extending over 
nine years, as 1 a glorious one,’ which had 
' nearly doubled the revenues and territories 
of the East India Company, and established 
its diplomatic influence over tlio whole penin- 
sula of India. 1 Lord Amherst he describes 
as a courteous gentleman, and a ready and 
fluent speaker, but he ‘ lacked confidence in 
his own judgment and was by no means 
prompt in decision,’ and 1 had extraordinary 
notions of the importance of a vory puncti- 
lious ceremonial.’ He had a high admiration 


for John Adam [q. v.], who was act ing go- 
vornor-genoral for seven months in 1823, and 
on his death in 1825 wrote a memoir of Adam 
at the request of his family, which was pub- 
lished in the 'Asiatic Journal ’ for 1826. 

The governor-general upon whom Prin- 
sep is most severe is Lord William Beu- 
tinelr. He regarded him ns addicted to 
change for the mere sake of change, as un- 
duly suspicious of those who worked under 
him, and too much addicted to meddling 
with details; but he gives Lord William 
credit for honesty of intention, especially 
in the distribution of his patronage. The two 
men differed essentially in character. Lord 
William waB a strong liberal, while Prinsep 
was a conservative to tlio backbone. On the 
education question Prinsep was strongly op- 
posed to the policy, initiated by Macaulay 
and supported by Bentinck, of substituting 
English for the ancient oriental languages 
as the medium of instruction. The policy 
ultimately adopted was a compromise m de- 
ference to Prinsap’s opposition. Later on, 
during the interregnum in which Sir Charles 
Metcalfe [□ . v.] official ed as governor-general, 
Prinsep, while not opposing the act for giving 
freedom, to the press of India, predict ed, with 
a foresight which subsequent events have 
justified, that ‘ tlio native press might become 
an engine for destroying tlm respect in which 
the government is held.’ Prinsep's remarks 
on this occasion were quol ed forty-three years 
afterwards in support of the act passod in 
1878 for the better control of publications in 
oriental languages in India. 

With Lord Auckland, Prinsop appears to 
have been on very friendly terms through- 
out hie administration, but he regarded him 
as deficient in promptit ude of decision, and 
influenced by an overweening dread of re- 
sponsibility, lie entirely disapproved of 
Lord Auckland's Afghan policy, and foretold 
the failure of the policy of supporting Shah 
Soojah on public grounds as well as on 
account of the weakness of his character. 
With Lord Ellenborough Prinsep only served 
a year. In the autobiographical sketch he 
tolls the story of the despatches which wore 
seut by Lord Ellenborough to Pollock and 
Notl during the Afghan war. 

On his rotuni to England in 1843 Prinsep 
sot tied in London, where he had ltoen already 
elected a member of the Carlton CJlub and 
also of tho AthouEBum Club by election of 
the committee, nis ambition at that time 
was to enter Ihe House of Commons, and he 
contested no less than four constituencies as 
a conservative candidate, th.o Kilmarnock 
Burghs, Dartmouth, Dover, and Harwich. 
At the last of those places ho was returned by 
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a majority, but was unseated by petition on 
technical grounds connected with his qualifi- 
cation which were immediately removed by 
the House of Commons. He then canvassed 
for a seat in the court of directors of the East 
India Company, to which he was elected in 
1860. He took a prominent part in the 
discussions at the India House, and when the 
number of directorswas diminished under the 
act of 1863, he was one of those elected hy 
ballot to retain their seats. In 1868, when 
the council of India was established, he was 
one of the seven directors appointed to the 
new council. 

In the council of India, in which Prinsep 
held office for sixteen years, only retiring in 
1874, when failing sight and deafness dis- 
qualified him for the post, he displayed the 
same activity which had characterised his 
whole official life. He recorded frequent 
dissents from the decisions of the secretary 
of state. He was much opposed to some of 
the measures adopted after the mutiny. Ho 
emphatically disapproved of the abolition of 
the system of recruiting British troops for 
local service in India, and joined on that 
occasion with thirteen other members of the 
oounoil in a written protest against the 
course taken by the cabinet in deciding this 
question before the council of India had been 
consulted on it. He also disapproved of the 
original scheme for the establishment of 
staff corps for India, and especially of that 
part of it which provided for the appointment 
of officers from the line for Indian service. 
He was much opposed totho re-estahlishment 
of a native government in Mysore, after the 
country had been administered foT thirty 
years by British officers. On financial grounds 
he deprecated the prosecution of the worke 
undertaken to improve the navigation of the 
Godavery river, which subsequently, owing 
to their enormous cost, had to ce abandoned. 
In his last year of office he recorded a protest 
against the adoption of the narrow, or metre, 
gauge for Indian railways. 

Busy ns was Frinsep’s official life, he found 
time to write —besides his history of Lord 
Hastings’s administration — works on the 
origin of the Sikh power in the Punjdb (1834), 
on the historical facts deducible from recent 
discoveries in Afghanistan (1844), on the 
social and political condition of Thibet, Tar- 
tary, and Mongolia (1862), and in 1853 he 
ubnshed an exhaustive pamphlet on the 
ndia question, when the so-called Charter 
Act of that year was under discussion. He 
also, when in India, brought out Raina- 
chandra Dasa’s 1 Register of the Bengal Civil 
Servants 1790-1842, accompanied by Actu- 
arial Tables’ (Calcutta, 1814), a subject to 


which he had given a good deal of attention. 
At the same time he was a facile verse-writer 
Quite in his old age he printed for private chi 
dilation a little volume entitled ‘ Specimensof 
Ballad Poetry applied to the Tales and Tradi- 
tions of the East.’ He kept up his classical 
studies to the end of his life. When failim 
health entailed upon him sleepless nights if 
often whiled away the time by translatin'; 
the ‘ Odes of Horace ’ into English verse 
He was a keen mathematician. Only a few 
days before his death he worked out a new 
method of proving the forty-seventh proposi- 
tion of the first book of Euclid, which was 
favourably reported on hy so competent a 
mathematician as Professor Clifford. 

In private life Prinsep was greatly beloved. 
Always genial and kindly, he was generous 
in the extreme. Some five or six years after 
liis return from India he settled at Little 
Holland House, a roomy old house in Ken- 
sington, with a large garden, the site of 
whioh is now occupied by Melbury Hoad, 
There he cultivated the society of artists' 
more than one of whom are largely indebted 
to his help and encouragement for their 
success in Kfe. Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A.., was 
one of his most attached friends, and had his 
home with Prinsep at the old Little Holland 
House for twenty-five years. Another was 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, who, when a young 
and struggling artist, attracted Prinsep’s 
notice and assistance. 

Prinsep died on 11 Feb. 1878, at the house 
of Mr. "Walls at Freshwater in tlm Isle of 
"Wight. His wife, Sara Monckton, daughter 
of James Pattle, died on 16 Dec. 1887, leaving 
three sous: Sir IlenryThoby Prinsep, a judgB 
of the high court at Calcutta from 1877 to 
1904; Valentine Cameron Prinsep, R.A. 
(1838-1904), and Arthur Haldimand Prin- 
sep, a major-general (retired) of the Bengal 
cavalry, and O.B. He also left one daughter, 
who marriod Mr. OharleB Gurnoy. 

Prinsep was a man of eommandingpresence, 
with a remarkably keen eye and a pleasant 
expression of countenance. There are two 
portraits of him, both by Watts. One drawn 
m crayons in 1862 belongs to the Hon. Mt. 
J usfcice Prinsep ; the other, in oila ; painted 
twenty years later, belonged to Sir Leslie 
Stephen. There is an excellent photograph 
by his sister-in-law, Mrs. Julia Margaret 
Cameron |"q. v.] Watts also painted a por- 
trait of Mrs. Prinsep. 

Of Prinsep’s numerous brothers one, James, 
is separately noticed. Another, Ohaki.es 
Robust Pbiitsbp (1789-1804), was admitted 
a pensioner of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 23 May 1806, and proceeded B.A. 
1811 and M.A. 1814. He was called to 
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the bar by the Inner Temple in Trinity 
term 1817, and was the author of ‘An Essay 
on Money,’ London, 1818, 8vo, and of a 
translation of J. B. Say’s 'Political Economy, 
with Notes,' 2 vols. 8vo, 1811. He was 
created LL.D. in 1824, received the appoint- 
ment of advocate-general of Bengal, and 
died at Ohiswick on 8 June 1864 {Gent. 
Mag. 1884, ii- 124; Amibonh, Diet, ofling- 
lish hit. ii. 1601)' 

[This article has been based largely upon the 
autobiographical sketch to which reference is 
nude in it, and on information furnished by a 
member of Priusep's family and by friends. 
Prime p’s works have also boen consulted.] 

A. J. A .. 

PBINSEP, JAMES (1709-1840), archi- 
tect and orientalist, born in 1769, was seventh 
son of John Prinsep, and a younger brother 
of Henry Tlioby Prinsep [q. v.] He was ori- 
ginally intended for the profession of an 
architect, and at the age of Alteon commenced 
the study of that profession under Augustus 
Pugin [q.v.], but his eyesight being injured 
by too close application to mechanical and 
other drawing, he was obligod to seek fresh 
employment. Eventually, aftorliavingunder- 
gone a training for the duties of assay, he was 
appointed, at the age of twenty, assistant 
assay-master at the Calcutta mint, arriving 
there on 16 Sept. 1819. His eyesight in 
the meantime, under skilful medical treat- 
ment, had been completely restored. His 
chief in the mint was Dr. Horace noyman 
Wilson, afterwarde Bodon professor of 
Sanscrit at Oxford, and for many years 
librarian at the India House. A few 
months after Prinsep’s arrival, Dr. "Wilson 
was sent to Benares to romodol the mint in 
that city, and during his absence Prinsep 
conducted all the assay business at the Cal- 
cutta mint. On Wilson’s return, Prinsep 
was appointed nssay-master in the Benares 
mint, and relainoa that office until that 
mint was abolished in 1880, when ho was 
reappointed to the Calcutta mint us deputy 
nssay-master under Wilson. On the retire- 
ment of the latter in 1832, Prinsep succeeded 
him as assay-master and secrotary to the 
mint committee at Calcutta. He retainod 
these appointments until 1838, when, owing 
to hie intense application to scientiAo and 
literary pursuits, in addition to his official 
duties, his health entirely failed, and he was 
compelled to return to England. He died in 
London, of softening of the brain, on 22 April 
1840, in his forty-first year. 

Apart from his literary and scientiAo 
pursuits, Prinsep’s work was by no means 
confined to his assay duties. "Upon his ap- 
pointment at Benares, Anding a new mint 


under construction the architectural de- 
sign of which was very defective, he ob- 
tained authority to complete the building 
upon an amended plan, which he carried 
out with considerable skill at the estimated 
cost of the original design. He was subse- 
quently employed upon similar work at the 
same station, including the orection of a 
church. He also acted as member and secre- 
tary of a committee appointed to carry out 
municipal improvements. He improved 
the drainage of the city by constructing a 
tunnel from the Ganges to conduct water 
into it. He built a bridge of Ave arches of 
large span over the Kammnasa, a river 
which divides the province of Benares from 
Behar. He took down and restored the mina- 
rets of the mosque of Arangzlb, the founda- 
tions of which were giving way. After his re- 
turn to Calcutta he successfully completed a 
canal which had been commenced under tho 
direction of one of his brothers, an oAicer of 
the Bengal engineers, who was killed by a 
fall from his horse while engaged upon the 
work. The construction of this canal, which 
connected the rivor Hugli with the naviga- 
tion of the Sunderbands, was a difficult work, 
involving the building of locks in soil of quick- 
sands, and was regarded as avory skilful piece 
of engineering. PrinBcp’s mechanical skill ap- 
pears to have been very remarkable even in 
his ohildhood. When at the Calcutta mint 
ho prepared with his own hands, for pur- 
poses of assay, a balance of such delicacy as 
to indicate the three-thousandth part of a 
grain, no was the author of a reform of 
the weights and measures of India, and of 
the uniform coinage, under which the com- 
pany’s rupee was substituted in 1836 for tho 
various coinages then existing. Ilis work, 
‘ Dsoful Tables illustrative of Indian His- 
tory,’ included in the collected edition of his 
works, is a mine of information regarding 
all coins of Indian currency from the earliest 
times, as well as chronological and genea- 
logical details of ancient ana modem India. 

But it is upon his lit erary work that Prin- 
sop's fame mainly rests. Shortly after his 
return from Benares to Calcutta, he became 
a fi'equout contributor to, and afterwarde 
oditor of, a periodical called ‘ Gleanings in 
Science,’ started by Major Herbert, a scien- 
tific oilicer in the company’s suit ice. Its object 
was to make known in India discoveries or 
advances in art and science made in Europe. 
This periodical subsequently became the 
journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, of 
which Prinsep became secretary in succes- 
sion to "Wilson. From tbis time Prinsep de- 
voted himself largely to the study of the an- 
tiquities of India, and to deciphering ancient 
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inscriptions, of ■which copies were sent to 
him from all parts of India, He succeeded 
in deciphering certain important inscriptions 
in the Pali language, on pillars at Delhi and 
Allahabad, which had baffled Sir William 
Jones, Colebrooke, and Wilson. These in- 
scriptions, Prinsep found, were identical with 
each other, and had their counterparts on 
rocks at Girnar in Guzerdt, and at Dhauli 
in Katalr (Outtack). They contained edicts 
of Asolra, the Buddhist prince who lived in 
the third century before Christ and was the 
contemporary oi the early Seleucidto Icings 
of Syria. Prinsep also devoted much time 
and labour to the study of numismatics. His 
articles on this subject and on other matters 
connected with the antiquities of India were 
in 1858 collected and published in two 
volumes under the editorship of Mr. Edward 
Thomas. Prinsep was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and a corresponding member of the 
Institute of France and of the Royal Aca- 
demy at Berlin. 

A memorial of him was erected at Cal- 
cutta in the form of a ghat or landing-place, 
with a handsome building for the protection 
of paesongeTS landing or embarking. This 
stands on the left bank of the Ilugli below 
Fort William, and is known as ‘ Prinsep’s 
Ghat.’ 

Prinsep married, in 1 886, Harriet, youngest 
daughter of Colonel Aubert, of the Bengal 
army, who, with one daughter, survived him. 

[Annual Register, 1810; Essays on Indian 
Antiquities, Historic, Numismatic, aud P.ileeo- 
graphic, of the late James Prinsep, F.R.S., 
secretary to the Asiatic Socioty of Bengal, 
&o., with Memoir by Henry Thoby Prinsep, 
edited by Edward Thomas, London, 1868; Mon 
whom India has known, compiled by J. J. Hig- 
ginbotham, 1871.] A. J, A. 

PRIOR, Sib JAMES (1790 P-1800), mis- 
cellaneous writer, son of Matthew Prior, 
was born at Lisburn about 1790. He entered 
the navy as a surgeon, aud sailed from Ply- 
mouth in the Nieus frigate ou 22 June 1810. 
His ship proceeded to Simon’s Town, Cape of 
Good Hope ; was stationed at Mauritius from 
November 1810 to April 1811 , when he had 
charge of the wounded ; and, after visiting 
the Seychelles Islands, Madras, Mauritius, 
Java (at the reduction of which by the 
British in September 1811 he was present), 
and Batavia, gradually returned to the Capo. 
This journey Prior described in a ‘ Voyage 
inthelndian Soas in the Nisus frigate during 
1810 and 1811,’ published by Sir Richard 
Phillips in 1820, and included in the first 
volume of a collection of ' New Voynges aud 
Travels.’ His next expedition, in the samo 
frigate, was to Table Bay (February 1812), ' 


St. Helena (January 1818), Rio do Janeiro 
(October 1813), and Pernambuco (Decemlw 
1813). This tour he also described in a 
1 Voyage along the Eastern Coast of Africa 
&c.’ (1810), and it was included in the 
second volume of Phillips’s 1 Voyages,’ 

Prior was present at the surrender of Heli- 
goland, whieh was confirmed to England bv 
the treaty of Kiel on 14 Jan. 1814. In the 
same year he was ordered to accompany the 
first regiment of imperial Russian guards from 
Cherbourg to St. Petersburg, and in 1815 
be was on the coast of La Vend6e, and was 
present at the surrender of Napoleon on 
16 July. He then became staff surgeon to the 
Chatham division of the royal marines, and to 
three of the royal yachts. While at Chatham 
he forwarded to Canning, on 27 May 1826 a 
copy of his enlarged edition of the ‘Life of 
Burko’ {Official Correspondence of Canning, 
1887, ii. 195-6). Ilia next appointment was 
that of assistant to the director-general of 
the medical department of the navy, and on 
1 Aug. 1843 he was created deputy-inspeetor 
of hospitals. He was knighted at St. James’s 
Palace on 11 June 1858, was elected mem- 
ber of tbe Royal Irish Academy in 1830, 
and F.S. A. ou 26 Nov. 1830. For many years 
before his death he resided at Norfolk Ores- 
cent, Hyde Park. He died at Brighton on 
14 Nov. 1869. 

A portrait of Prior, by E. U. Eddis, was 
lithographed by Mr. Dawson Turner. A 
second impression, lithographed by W. D,, 
i.e. William Drummond, was published m 
London in 1886 as one of a set of portraits of 
prominent memhovs at tho Atheneeum Club, 
to which Prior was elected in 1830. He 
married, in 1817, Dorothea, relict of Mr. E, 
J ames. She died at Oxford Terrace, Hyde 
Park, on 28 Nov. 1841. In 1847 he married 
Carolina, relict of Mr. Charles II. Watson. 
She died on 14 Dec. 1881, aged 86. 

Prior's chief works were biographies of his 
compatriots, Burke and Goldsmith. The 
‘Memoir of the Life and Character of 
Edmund Burko ' appeared in 1824, and was 
reissued, enlarged to two volumes, in 1826, 
The third edition came out in 1839, the 
fourth in 1846, and, after it had been revised 
by the author, the memoir was included in 
1864 in ‘ Bohn’s British Classics.’ It showed 
industry and good sense, and is still con- 
sidered the best, summary of Burke’s career. 
His ‘Life of Oliver Goldsmith, from a variety 
of original sources/ was published in 1837 in 
two volumes j and in the same year he edited 
in four volumes the 1 Miscellaneous Works 
of Goldsmith, including a variety of pieces 
now first collected.’ Both works reflected 
credit on his industry. When John ForBtei 
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n 312-1870) [q. v.j 'brought out in 18 18 his 
locular volume on * The Life and Adventures 
5f Oliver Goldsmith/ he was accused by Prior 
of wholesale plagiarism. The charge and 
aro set out in the ‘Literary Gazette/ 
8 June, 17 .Tune, and 29 July 1848, and the 
'Athenfflum/ 10 June 1848; and the accusa- 
tion was further rebutted by Forster in 1854 
in the second edition of his work. Washing- 
ton Irving, in his ‘ Life of Goldsmith ’ (1849), 
admitted lus obligations to ‘the indefatigable 
prior.’ Nevertheless, Prior’s tract of eight 
naoes, entitled ‘ Goldsmith’s Statue/ which 
details his own industry, denounces Wash- 
ington Irving for having stolen his materials. 
Ifis other works were : 1. ‘The Remonstrance 
of a Tory to Sir Robert Peel/ 1827, hi which 
heeondemned that st atesman’s position on the 
Roman catholic question. 2. ‘ The Country 
House and other Poems/ 1846. 8. * Invitation 
to Malvern, a poem with introductory poetical 
epistle to Charles Phillips/ 1861. 4, ‘ Lines 
on reading Verses of Admiral Smyth/ 1867. 
6. ‘ Llangothlen/ a sketch (without place or 
date) ; a copy given by Prior to Dyce is in 
the latter’s library at South Kensington. 
6. ‘ Life of Edmond Malone, with Selections 
from his Manuscript Anecdotes/ 1800; the 
second portion is of little value (of. Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. ix. 324, 368). 

[Men of the Time, 1868 ed. ; Allibone’s Diet, 
of Literature ; Journ.Brit. Archmnl. Assoc. 1870, 
p. 288 ; Proceedings Soc. of Antiquaries, 2nd ser. 
iv. 474 ; Reg. and Mag. of Biography, ii, 804 j 
Gent. Mag. 1842, pt. i. p. 112.] W. P. O. 

PRIOR, MATTHEW (1634-1721), poet 
and diplomatist, was born on 21 July 1684, 
As to the place of his birth there has been 
some hesitation, arising chiefly from the con- 
tradictory nature of the records which bear 
upon his subsequent connection with St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, In two of those 
he is described as ‘ Middlesoxiensis/ in a third 
as ‘Dorce8triensis ;’ but the bulk of tradition 
is in favour of the latter, the oxact place of 
birth being supposed, to have boen Wim- 
bome, or Wimborne Minster, in East Dorset, 
where his father. George Prior, is said to have 
been a Joiner (of, Mator, Admission to St. 
John’s College , ii. 92-8). There is, however, 
no record of his baptism at that locality, 
This has been accounted for by the sup- 
position that his paronts were nonconfor- 
mists,. and to this he himself is thought to 
refer in his first epistle to his friend, Fleet- 
wood Sheppard — 

So at pure Barn of loud Non-Con, 

Where with my Granam I have gone. 

Another tradition makes him a pupil at the 
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Wimborne free grammar school ; and a third, 
too picturesque to be neglected, affirms the 
hole that perforates a copy of Raleigh’s 
‘ Ilistory of the World/ which is, or was, to 
he found in the church library over the old 
sacristy of St. Cuthberga in Wimborne, to 
have been caused by the youthful Prior, who 
fell asleep over it with a lighted candle. 
Unfortunately, it has been proved conclu- 
sively bv Mr. G, A. Aitken ( Contemporary 
Jleview, May 1890) that the books were placed 
in the library at a much later date than 
l’rior’s boyhood. While he was still very 
young hie father moved to Stephen’s Alley, 
Westminster, either to he near the school or 
to be near his own brother Samuel, a vintner 
at the Rhenish Wine House in Channel (now 
Cannon) Row. George Prior sent his son 
to Westminster School, then under the rule 
of Dr. Busby. Dying shortly afterwards, his 
widow was unable to pay the school fees, 
and young Prior, who had then reached the 
middle of the third form, was taken into his 
uncle’s house to assist in keepingthe accounts, 
his seat being in the bar. Here, coming one 
day to oslc for his friend, Fleetwood Shep- 
pard [q.r.], Lord Dorset fo and the boy reading 
Horace, and, after questioning him a little, 
sot him to turn an ode into English. Prior 
speedily brought it upstairs to Dorset and 
his friends, so well rendered in verse that 
it became the fashion with the users of the 
house to give him passages out of Horace 
and Ovid to translate. At last, upon one 
occasion, when Dr. Sprat, the dean of West- 
minster, and Mr. Knipe, the second master 
at the school, were both present, Lord Dorset 
asked the hoy whether he would go back to 
his studies. Uncle and nephew being nothing 
loth, Prior returned to Westminster, the enrl 
paying for his books, and his uncle for his 
clothes, until such lime os he could become 
a king's scholar, which he did in 1681. It 
was at this date that Prior made the ac- 
quaintance of Charles and James Montagu, 
the sons of the non. George Montagu, whose 
residence, Manchester House, was in Channel 
Row, opposite the Rhenish Wine House 
[see MosTAatr, Chasms, earl of Halifax; 
and Mchtaoh, Sir James, 1666-17231. 
With both of the brothers, but ehiofly with 
the younger, James (afterwords lord chief 
baron of the exchequer), Prior formed a close 
friendship, In 1682 Charles Montagu, also 
a Icing’s scholar, was admitted a fellow com- 
moner of Trinity College, Cambridge, and a 
year later Prior, finding that James Montagu 
would probably follow his brother’s example, 
and fearing also that he himself would he sent 
to Christ Church, Oxford, accepted, against 
Lord Dorset’s wish, one of three scholarships 
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then recently established at St, John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, by the Duchess of Somerset. 
Beingthe only Westminster boy at St. John's, 
he attracted exceptional .notice; but for the 
time he alienated his patron. 

In 1686 he took his bachelor’s degree, and 
in the following year made his first literary 
essay, areply to Dryden’s ‘ Hind and Panther. - 
This was entitled ‘ The Hin d and the Panther 
transvers’d to the Story of the Country-Mouse 
and the City-Mouse.’ Ilis ostensible colla- 
borator in this satire, which had small lite- 
rary merit hut gave much satisfaction to the 
‘no popery’ party, was Charles Montagu; 
hut it is probable that Prior was the active 

f nrtner (cf. Smutch, Anecdotes, ad. Singor, 
868, p. 102 ; Beuamu, Le Public et lea 
Homines de Lettrea enAngleterre, p. 196). In 
April 1688 Prior obtained a fellowship, and 
composed the annual poetical tribute which 
St. John’s College paid to one of its bene- 
factors, the Earl ofExeter. This was a rhymed 
exercise, in the Cowley manner, upon Exodus 
iii. 14, and iB preserved, in Prior’s poems. One 
of its results was that Prior became tutor to 
Lord Exeter’s sons. His office, however, was 
of brief duration, for Lord Exeter broke up 
his household after the revolution and went 
to Italy. Thereupon Prior applied to his old 
patron, Lord Dorset, and ultimately, probably 
by the good offices of Fleetwood Sheppard, 
was appointed secretary to Lord Dursley 
(afterwards Earl of Berkeley), then starting 
as King William's ambassador to the Hogue. 
This appointment is usually regarded as a 
reward of literary merit ; but apart from his 
share in the ‘ Town and Country Mouse,’ the 
interest of which was mainly political, Prior 
had at this date produced nothing of import- 
ance, and his post might have been given 
to any other university man of promise who 
could command the patronage of Dorset. In 
Holland he stayed tor several years, being 
made in the interim gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to King William, with whom he 
found considerable favour, especially during 
the great congress of 1691. He also at this 
time wrote several court poems, notably a 
‘Hymn to the Sun, ’ 1694; memorial verses 
an Queen Mary’s death, 1696 ; and an admi- 
rable ballad paraphrase of Boileau’s pompous 
‘ Ode sur la Prise de Namur,’ which strong- 
hold, it will be remembered, had fallen to 
the French in 1692, only to he retaken by the 
English three years later. This last jeu 
d’ esprit was published anonymously in Sep- 
tember 1695. Another metrical tribute to 
William followed the assassination plot of 
1696, to which year, in addition, belongs the 
clever little occasional piece, not printed until 
long after its author’s death, entitled ‘ The 
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Secretary,’ and describing his distraction, 
while in Holland. 

Throughout all this period, Prior was 
acting diligently as a diplomatist. It w 
sometimes been considered that his q Ua j, 
fications in this way wero slight ; hut hi? 
imprinted papers completely negative this 
impression. He had the good fortune to 
please both Anne and Louis XIV, as well as 
William; and the fact that Swift and Boling. 

broke later acknowledged his business apn. 
tude and acquaintance with matters of trade 
may fairly he set against any contention to 
the contrary on the part of political oppo- 
nents. 

In 1697 he was employed as secretary in 
the negotiations at the treaty of Ryswick 
for bringing over the articles of peace in 
connection with which, ‘ to their Excellencies 
the Lords Justicies,’ he received a gratuity of 
two hundred gnineaB. Subsequently he was 
nominated secretary of state in Ireland, and 
than, in 1698, he went to Paris as secretary 
to the embassy, Berving successively under 
the Earl of Portland and the Earl of Jersey, 
with the latter of whom he roturned to Eng- 
land. But he went again to Paris for some 
time with the Earl of Manchester, and then, 
after * a very particular audienco’ with, his 
royal master, in August 1699, at Loo in 
Holland, was sent home in the following 

ing partition troafcy. His ' old^masl er,^Lord 
Jersey, was secretary of state, and Prior 
bpcame an under-secretary. In the winter 
of 1690 he produced his ‘ Onrman Seculars 
for the Year 1700/ a glorification of the ' acta 
and geats’ of ‘the Nassovian.’ The uni- 
versity of Cambridge made Mm an M.A., 
and upon the retirement of John Locke, inva- 
lided, he became a commissioner of trade and 
plantations, afterwards entering parliament 
as member for East Grinstond. His sena- 
torial career was but short, as the parliament 
in which he sat only lasted from February 
to June 1701, In the impeachment by the 
tories of Somers, Orford, and Halifax for their 
share in framing the partition treaty, Prior 
followed Lord Jersey in voting against those 
lords ; but it is alleged that neither he nor 
Jersey had ever favoured the negotiation, 
although they considered tliomselves bound 
to obey the king's orders, and this, as far as 
Prior is concerned, receives support from his 
own words in the later poom of ‘ The Con- 
versation, ’ 1720: 

Matthew, who knew the wholo intrigue, 

Ne’er much approv’d that mystio league. 

The explanation given by his friend, Sir 
James MTontagu — namely, that he had to 
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T^^ether to condemn the king or the 
Wntr’szninisters, and that hechoee thelatter— 
mar perhaps be accepted as the best reason 
for what has sometimes been regarded as a 
discreditable political volte-face. However 
this may be, with the accession of Anne in 
1702 he joined the tories, a step which 
brought him into close relations with Harley, 

Belkin-broke, and Swift, hut landed him on 
the opposite side to Addison, Garth, Stoele, 
and some others of his literary contempo- 
raries. In 1707 his attachment to the tory 
party "led to his being deprived of hie com- 
jnissionership of trade; but in 1711, a year 
after the tories’ accession to power, he was 
jnade a commissioner of customs. In J uly of 
the same year he was privately despatched 
to Paris in connection with the negotiations 
which preceded the peace of Utrecht— 
negotiations in which again, if we are to 
believe the above-quoted poem, he was an 
obedient rather than a willing agent : 

In the vile Utrecht Treaty too. 

Poor man! ha found enough to do. 

Upon his return, having assumed a false 
name for the sake of secrecy, he was 
stopped at Deal as a French epv by a bun- 
gling official, and detained until orders came 
ftom London for his release. This accident to 
some extent revealed his mission; and, to 
meet the gossip arising therefrom, Swift has- 
tily drew up in September a clever mock 
account of his jouruoy to Paris — ‘ a formal 
grave lie, from the beginning to the end,’ 
which, besides mystifyingtha quidnuncs, mis- 
led, and did notparticulaTly please, even Prior 
himself. But Mons. Mesnager and tlia Abbfi 
Guoltier, who had accompanied him from 
Prance, had come fully armed with powers to 
treat with the English ministry, and after a 
succession of conferences, many of which took 
place at Prior’s house in Duke Street, West- 
minster, the preliminaries were signed for 
what was popularly known as 1 Matt s Peace ’ 
on 37 Sept. Prior’s intimate knowledge of 
these proceedings led to his being named 
one of the plenipotentiaries on tho occasion ; 
hut Lord Strafford, it is said, declined to bo 
associated with a colleague of so obscure an 
origin, His nomination was in consequence 
revoked, his place being taken by thebishop of 
Bristol, Dr. John Robinson [q. v.] In August 
1712, however, Prior went to Paris with 
Bolingbroke in connection with the suspen- 
sion of arms during the progress of the 
Utreoht conference, end he remained at Paris 
afteT Bolingbroke’s return to England, ulti- 
mately exercising the ftill powers of a pleni- 
potentiary (of, IiDGKRELEH, La Diplomatic 
Frangaise et la Succession wEspagne, vol. iv. 


passim; Haoknight, Life of Bolingbrolce ). 
Then, after Borne months of doubt, tension, 
and anxiety, preceding and following upon 
Queen Anne’s death m 1714, he was re- 
called, having already been deprived of his 
commissionersilip of customs. As soon as 
ha got back (March 1715), ho was impeached 
by Sir Robert Walpole, ordered into the 
custody of the sergeaat-at-armB, and treated 
with considerable rigour. He amused him- 
self during hiB enforced seclusion by com- 
posing a long poem in Hudibrastic metre, 
entitled ‘Alma; or the Progress of the 
Mind,’ a whimsical and very discursive dia- 
logue on the locality of the soul, supposed to 
be carried on between himself and Ms friend 
and protSgd, Richard Shelton. In 1717 
he was exempted from the act of grace, 
hut was nevertheless soon afterwards set at 
liberty. Fortunately, through all his vicis- 
situdes, his foresight had prompted him to 
retain his St. John's fellowship, or he would 
have boen practically pennileeB. 

To increase Mb means of subsistence, at 
this juncture Lord Harley and Lord 
Bathurst, aided by Gay, Arbuthnot, and 
others, busied themselves in obtaining sub- 
scribers for a folio edition of his poems. 
Already, in 1709, the publication, two years 
earlier, of an unauthorised issue of his fugi- 
tive veree by the notorious Edmund Curll 
[q . v.] had obliged him to collect from Drydon’s 
‘ Miscellanies ’ and other sources a number 
of hie pieces, to which he had added others 
not previously printed, prefacing the whole 
by an elaborately written eulogy of his now 
decoasod patron, Charles, earl of Dorsut and 
Middlesex. This ho had addressed to 
Dorset's son Lionel, afterwards the -first 
duke. To the poems in this collection of 
1709 he appended, in the edition of 1718, 
the above-mentioned 1 Alma,’ and a long- 
incubated effort in heroics and three books, 
entitled 1 Solomon on the Vanity of the 
World,’ This volume, which was delivered 
to its subscribers early in 1719, is said to 
have brought him in four thousand guineas. 

‘ Groat Mother,’ he had written in some 
verses printed in it : 

Great Mother, let me once be able 

To lmve a garden, house, and stable; 

That I may read, and ride, and plant, 

Superior to desiro, or want ; 

And as health fails, and years increase, 

Sit down, and think, ana die in peace. 

IXis wish, real or feigned, was now to be 
gratified. To the profits of llis great folio Lord 
Harley added a like sura of 4 ,0001. for the 
purchase of Down Hall in Essox, an estate 
not very far from Harlow, and three miles 
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south-west of the church of Hatfield Broad 
Oak. It is now in tlie possession of tlie 
Selwyn family, wlio still preserve Prior’s 
favourite chair ; but at the poet’s death it 
reverted, by arrangement, to Lord Harley. 
In a ballad of ' Down Hall,’ afterwards pub- 
lished separately, Prior describes charmingly 
his first visit to his new retreat, in company 
with Harley’s agent, John Morley [q. v,1, 
the notorious land-jobber, of Halstead, and 
liis own Swedish servant, Newman or 
Demon. Unhappily his health was already 
failing, and, like his friend Swift, he suffered 
from deafness. At Down Hall, however, 
he continued, for the most part, to Teside, 
amusing himself in the manner of Pope by 
nursing his ailments and improving his pro- 
erty until his death, which took place on 
8 Sopt. 1721, at Lord Harley’s seat of 
Wimpole, where he was on a visit, ne was 
in his fifty-eighth year, a circumstance which 
did not prevent an admirer (Mr. Robert In- 
gram) from writing : 

Horace and He were call'd in haste 
Prom this vile Earth to Heaven ; 

The cruel year not fully pass’d 
iEtatis, fifty-seven. 

He was buried, ns he desired, ‘ at the feet of 
Spenser,’ on 26 Sept., and left five hundred 
pounds for a monument. This was duly 
erected, close to Shadwell’s, in the Poets’ 
Comer of Westminster Abbey, surmounted 
with the bust by Antoine Coysevox (mis- 
named Corivenux in the poet's wiH), which 
had been given to him by Louis XIV. His 
epitaph was written by the copious Dr. Ro- 
bert Freind [q. v.] To ‘ the College of St. 
John the Evangelist, in Cambridge,’ he left by 
will two hundred pounds’ worth of books. 
These, which were to be preserved in the 
library with some earlier gifts, included the 
poems of 1718 ‘ in the greatest paper ’ (there 
are said to have been three issues of this 
emphatically ‘tall ’ volume). He also left to 
the college Hyacinths Rigaud's portrait of 
his patron, Edward, earl of Jersey, and his 
own portrait by Alexis-Simon Belie, familiar 
in Vertue’s engraving, There is another 
well-known likeness of him by Jonathan 
Richardson, in the National Portrait Gallery, 
which again is a duplicate of one belonging 
to the Duke of Portland, and this too was 
engraved by Vertue in 1719 for Lord Harley 
(Letter to Swift, 4 May 1720). Prior wa3 
also painted by Kneller (Stationei'3’ Hall), 
Michael Dahl, and others, including on un- 
known artist, whose work is in theDyce col- 
lection at South Kensington. The Dahl 
portrait, once the poet’s own property, and 
afterwards Lord Oxford’s, now belongs to 


| Mr. Lewis Harcourt, of Nuneham Pari 
1 and was etched in 1880 by G. W. Rhead for 
the ‘ Parchment Library.’ Besides the Covse- 
vox bust above mentioned, there is oneattri! 
buted to Roubiliac, which was purchased for 
one hundred and thirty guineas by Sir Robert 
Peel at the Stowe sale of 1848 ( Illustrated 
London Rezos, 20 Aug,); in the Portland 
collection, dispersed in 1786, was an enamel 
by Boit ( Academy , 4 Aug. 1883). 

The character of Prior has suffered some- 
what from Johnson’s unlucky application to it 
of the line in Horace about the cask which re- 
tains the scent of its first wino. ‘ In. his private 
relaxation, 1 says the doctor, ‘ he revived the 
tavern/ t.e. the Rhenish Wine House of his 
youth; and certainly some of the stories 
which have been repeated from Spence, Ar- 
buthnot, and others, of the very humble 
social status of his Ohloes and ' nut-brown 
maids ’ lend a qualified support to Johnson's 
epigram (cf. Srnarcn, Anecdotes, 1868, pp. 
2, 37 ; Richardsoniana, 1776, p. 276). But 
the evidence of his better qualities rests upon 
a surer foundation. Those who know him 
well — and, both by rank and intellect, they 
were some of the noblest in the land — concur 
in praising him ; and even Johnson rather 
inconsistently admits that in a scandal- 
mongering age little ill is heard of him. But, 
by] bis, own admission (cf. verses For my 
own Monument), his standardenn hardly have 
been a very elevated one ; and in his official 
life, although he performed liis duties ora- 
ditably, he was probably an opportunist 
rather than on enthusiast. In private there 
can be no doubt that he was a kind friend, 
and, as far as is possible to a valetudinarian, 
a pleasant and an equablo companion. Swift's 
picture of him (Journal to Stella, 21 Feb. 
1711) as one who ‘ has generally a cough, 
which he only calls a cold,’ and who walks 
in the park ‘ to moke himself fat,’ coupled 
with Davis’s ‘ thin, hollow-looked man/ and 
Bolingbroke’s 1 visage de hois/ may stand 
j in place of longer descriptions. As to his 
amiability, there is no better tostimony than 
that of Lord Harley’s daughter, afterwards 
the Duchess of Portland, to whom as a child 
Prior addressed the linos beginning ‘My 
noble, lovely little Peggy.’ Her recollection 
of him was that he made ‘ himself beloved 
by every living thing in the house — master, 
child, and servant, human creature, or 
animal ’ (Ladt M. Wobtlev Montagu, 
Works, ed. Wharnoliffe, 1837, i. 63). 

Apart from the somewhat fnll-wigged 
dedication prefixed to his poems of 1 709 and 
1718, and his contributions in 1710 to the 
tory ‘ Examiner/ Prior’s known proso works 
are of slight importance. At Longleat there 
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nte among other things, four * Dialogues of 
theDead MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. App. 

n 191) which, having been greatly praised 
r Pops Beattie, Nichols, and others, were 
first printed in the edition of Prior’s works 
in Cambridge EnglishClassics, vol.ii. (1907). 
Prior's original papers are vaguely said to 
have contained the dubious ‘ History of liis 
Own Time,' which, with a second volume of 
'Miscellaneous Works,’ including several 
pieces of verse now reckoned among his 
necented efforts, was editorially put forth 
by one J. Baneks in 1740 [1739]. Both 
volumes purport to he derived from tran- 
scripts by Prior's executor, Adrian Drift, who 
died in 1738. But a letter from Ileneage 
Levee to tlie Earl of Dartmouth on 6 Nov. 
1739 (ib. 11th Rop. App. pt. v, p. 899) 
throws considerable doubt on those collec- 
tions, and it is not easy to decide how far 
they were 1 a trick of a bookseller’s.’ It is 
possible, however, to distrust too much, aB 
they admittedly contain a very great deal 
that is authentic. ... „ ,, 

Of his poems Prior speaks, either nffectedly 
or with sincerity, as ‘ tlie product of his 
leisure hours, who had commonly business 
enough upon his hands, and was only a poet 
by accident;’ and it seems clear that the 
collection of his fugitive pieces into a volume 
was precipitated by Curll’s unauthorised 
issue in 1707 of the ‘ Poems on Several 
Occasions,’ just as the larger collection of 
1718 was prompted by Prior’s necessitous 
circumstances. As it is, some of liis now 
best known pieces, ‘The Secretary,’ ‘The 
Female Phaeton,’ ‘ To a Oliild of Quality,’ 
were not included among his works until 
after his death. What he considered to be 
his most successful efforts are at presont, os 
it often happens, the least valued. His three 
books of ‘ Solomon on the Vanity of the 
World,’ of which he himself ruefully ad- 
mitted in ‘ The Conversation,’ 

Indeed, poor Solomon in rhyme 
Was much too grave to be sublime, 


although they once found admirers in John 
Wesley and Cowper, find few readers to- 
day; and his paraphrase of the fine old ballad 
of ‘ The Nut-Brown Maid ’ as ‘ Henry and 
Emma ’ shares their fate. His' Alma,’ which 
he regarded as a ‘looso and hasty scribble/ 
is, on the contrary, still a favourite with the 
admirers of Butler, whose ‘ Iludibras ’ is its 
avowed model — a model which it perhaps 
excels in facility of rhyme and ease of versi- 
fication. In Prior’s imitutions of the ‘ Conte ’ 
of La Eontaine this metrical skill is main- 
tained, and he also shows consummate art 
in the telling of a story in verse. Unhappily, 
TO!,. XVI. 


in spite of Johnson’s extraordinary dictum 
l hat ‘Prior is a lady’s book’(Bo&WELL, ed. Hill, 
1887, iii. 192), his themes are not equally 
commendable. But he is one of the neatest 
of English epigrammatists, and in occasional 
pieces and familiar verse lias no rival in 
English. ‘ Prior’s/ says Thackeray, in an 
oft-quoted passage ( English Humourists , 
1864, p. 176) ‘seem tome amongst the easiest, 
tho richest, the most charmingly humourous 
of English lyrical poems. Ilorace is always 
in his mind, and his song, and his philosophy, 
his good sense, his happy easy turns and 
melody, his loves, and his Epicureanism, 
bear a great resemblance to that most de- 
lightful and accomplished master.’ 

[The chief collections of Prior's poems pub. 
lislied in his lifetime are : Poems on Several 
Occasions (I) 1707. (2) 1709, (3) 1716, and (4) 
1718. Nos. 1 and 3 wore unauthorised, the 
former being repudiated by Prior in the preface 
to No. 2, the latter by notico in the London 
Gazette of 24 March 1716, but both probably 
contain pooms by Prior which ' he thought ft 
prudont to disown ’ (Porn, Corresp. iii. 194-6). 
The Conversation and Down Hall came out in 
1720 and 1723 respectively. Other pieces are 
included in the Miscellaneous Works of 1740. 
Of posthumous editions of bis poetical works 
that of Evans (2 vols. 1779) long enjoyed the 
reputation of being the tost. The Aldino odi- 
tion (albO 2 vols ) was revised in 1692 by Mr. R. 
Brimley Johnson. The edition by A. R. Waller 
in tlie Cambridge English Classic's, 2 vols. 
(1906-7), is the most. complete. A selection by 
the writer of this paper, with Introduction and 
Notes, containing fresh biographical material, 
chiefly derived from an imprinted statement by 
Prior's friend Sir James Montagu, appeared in 
the Parchment Library in 1889. Other sources, 
in addition to Johnson's Lives, Thackeray's Lec- 
tures, and tholotters of Hanmer, Bolingbroko, and 
Pope, include North British Review, Nov. 1867 ; 
Contemporary Review, July 1872 ; Longman's 
Magazine, Oct. 1884; Contemporary Review, May 
1890, an excellent article by Mr. G. A. Aitkon ; 
Chester's Westminster Abbey Reg. pp. 304, 348 ; 
Notes and Querios, 8th ser. x. Ill,] A. It. 

PRIOR, THOMAS (1882 P-1761), founder 
of the D ublin So ciety and philanthropist., bom 
about 1082, was a native of Ralhdowny, 
Queen’s County. He entered the public school 
at Kilkenny in J anuary 1 696-7, and continued 
there till April 1699. Among his school- 
fellows was George Berkeley [a. v.l, subse- 
quently bishop of Oloyne, with whom he 
formed a lifelong friendship. Prior entered 
Trinity Oollego, Dublin, obtained a scholar- 
ship in 1701, and graduated B.A. in 1703. 
He subsequently devoted himself to the pro- 
motion of material and industrial works 
among the protostanl population in Ireland. 

tt 
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In 1729 appeared at Dublin Lis 'List of the 
Absentees of Ireland,’ and in the following 
year Le published ‘Observations on Coin.’ 
In conjunction with Samuel Madden [q, v.] 
and eleven other friends, Prior in 1731 suc- 
ceeded in establishing the Dublin Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Arts, and Sciences. It was duly incorporated, 
and received a grant from parliament in 1749 
of 600/. a year, and subsequently developed 
into the Koval Dublin Society. 

To Lord Chesterfield, who during his vice- 
royalty had occasional intercourse with Prior 
and formed a high opinion of him, Prior in 
1746 dedicated 1 An Authentic Narrative of 
the Success of Tar-water in Curing a great 
number and variety of Distempers.’ This 
publication included two letters from Berke- 
ley. An essay by Prior, advocating tbe en- 
couragement of the linen manufacture in 
Ireland, was published at Dublin in 1749. 

Prior died on 21 Oct. 1761, and was buried 
at Kathdowny. A monument was erected 
by subscription to his memory in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin, with an inscrip- 
tion in Latin by Bishop Berkeley, who styled 
him ' So details Dubliniensis auctor, insti- 
tutor, curator.’ A marble bust of Prior is in 
the possession of the Royal Dublin Society. 
A portrait of him in mezzotint was published 
at Dublin in 1762. 

[Gilbert’s Hist, of Dublin ; Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters, by Lord Mahon ; Records of the Dublin 
Society ; Berkeley’s Literary Belies ; Tracts re- 
lative to Ireland, 1861 ; Berkeley’s Works, 1871 ; 
Dialogue between Dean Swift and Tho, Prior, 
1763.] J, T. G. 

PRIOR, THOM AS ABIEL (1809-1880), 
line-engraver, was born on 6 Nov. 1809. He 
first distinguished himself in 1846 by engrav- 
ing a plate of * Heidelberg Castle and Town/ 
from a drawing by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
and under Turner's supervision ; it was pub- 
lished by subscription. Ho next essayed a plate 
inmezzotint, ‘More frightenedthanhurt/ after 
James Bateman ; but he afterwards returned 
to the line manner, in which he successfully 
executed several other plates after Turner. 
They included 1 Zurich, ’ 3862 j ‘Dido building 
Carthage/ 1863; ‘Apollo and the Sibyl’ (Bay 
of Baise), 1873 ; ‘ The Sun rising in a Mist/ 
begun by William Chapman, 1874; and ‘The 
Righting Tfimfiraire/ 1880, his latest and one 
of his best works. He engraved also after 
Turner, ‘ The Goddcns of Discord choosing 
the Apple of Contention in the Garden of the 
Hesparides ’ and 'Heidelberg Castle ’ for tire 
Turner Gallery, and ‘Tho Golden Bough’ 
and ‘ Venice; the Dogana’for the Vernon 
Gallery. Besides the last two, there are in 
the Vernon Gallery plates by him of 'Ruins 


in Italy/ after Richard Wilson, R.A. - n> 
Tttbley Park ’ and 1 Tho Council of Horses*’ 
after James Ward, it. A., and ‘ Woodcutting 
in. Windsor Forest,’ after John Linnell. He 
lilcewiseengraved ‘Crossing the Bridge,’ after 
Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., and for the ‘Art 
Journal’ the following pictures in the royal 
collection: ‘ The Windmill/ aflerRuysflael- 
‘The Village Fete/ after David T*eniers • 
‘Dover/ after George Chambers; ‘The Open- 
ing of New London Bridge/ after Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A. ; and ‘ Constantinople : the 
Golden Horn/ after Jacobus Jacobs, 

Dining the later years of his life Prior re- 
sided in Calais, whither he removed in order 
to bo near his son, who had settled there. 
He taught drawing in one or two of the 
public schools, and devoted his leisure time 
to engraving. He exhibited twice only at 
the Royal Academy, and never elsewhere, 
lie died at Calais on 8 Nov. 1880. 

[Timas, 11 Nov. 1886; Athenaeum, 1886, ii. 
677; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers, od. Graves and Armstrong, 1886-9, ii. 
323.] B. E. Gt, 

PRISOT, SlP. JOHN (d. 1460), judge, was 
probably horn at Westberiee, Ruckmge,]£ent, 
of which manor his father was lord, towards 
the close of the fourteenth century. He was 
called to the degree of serjeant-at-law on 
31 Aug. 1443, and on 16 Jan. 1448-9 was 
made chief justice of the common bench, 
lie was aftorwards knighted, was a trier of 
petitions from Gascony and other parts be- 
yond sea in the parliaments of 1463 and 
1453, and in the latter year was a member 
of the Hertfordshire commission for raising 
funds for the defence of Calais. In 1459 he 
became one of tbe feoffees to tbe use of the 
crown of various estates in the duchy of 
Lancaster. He died in 1460, before the ac- 
cession of Edward IV. 

Prisot was a strong and learned judge, and 
was 1 of furtherance ’ to Littleton m the com- 
pilation of liis ‘ Tenures.’ He was lord of the 
manor of Wellington, Hertfordshire, where 
his widow Margaret was residing in 1480. 

[Gussaus’s Hertfordshire, Odsev Hundred, p. 
80 ; Clutterbuek's Hertfordshire, iii. 697 ; Unsteifs 
Kent, iii. 474 ; Dugdiile’s Orig.p. 68, Chron. Ser. 
pp. 64, 66 ; Nicolas’s Prooeedings and Ordinances 
of the Privy Council, vi. 239 ; Hot. Pari. v. 227, 
279, vi, 356; Paston Correspondence, ed. flaird- 
nor, i. 123, 211, 290-2; Boss’s Lives of the 
Judges ] J. M. E. 

PRITCHARD, ANDREW (1804-1882), 
mieroscox>ibt, eldest son of John Pritchard 
of Hackney, and his wife Ann, daughter of 
John Fleetwood, was horn in London on 
14 Dec. 1804. He was educated at St. 
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Saviour's grammar school, Southwark, and 
Wil3 afterwards apprenticed to his cousin, 
Cornelius Turley, a patent agent and brother 
to John Varley [q. v.], the artist. On tho 
expiration of his apprenticeship he started in 
business as an optician, first at IS Picket 
Street, then at 312 Strand, and afterwards 
at 162 Fleet Street, He retired from busi- 
ness about 1862, and died at Highbury on 
<4 Nov. 1882. He married, on 10 July 1829, 

Caroline Isabella Strakor. 

Brought up with the ‘ independents,’ 
Pritchard later in life associated with, though 
he never actually became a member of, the 
sect known as Sandemanians, and it was in 
connection with that body he first made the 
acquaintance of Faraday. He finally became 
a Unitarian, and in 1840 joined the congrega- 
tion at Newington Green, a connection which 
lasted throughout his life, lie was greatly 
interested in all the institutions connected 
therewith, and was treasurer of the chapel 
from 1860 to 1872. 

Pritchard early turned bis attention to 
microscopy, and in 1824, while sLill with 
Varley, he, at the instigation of Dr. 0. It. 
Goring, endeavoured to fashion a single lens 
out of a diamond. Despite the discourage- 
ment of diamond-cutters, ho ultimately suc- 
ceeded in 1826. He also fashioned simple 
lenses of sapphire and of ruby, Ilis practi- 
cal work on the microscope, however, was 
less productive of lasting results than his 
literary labours on the application of tho in- 
strument to the investigation of micro- 
organisms. His ‘ History of the Infusoria ’ 
was long a standard work, and the impetus 
it gave to the study of biological science 
cannot be readily overestimated. 

Pritchard was author of : 1. ‘A Treatise 
ou Optical Instruments,’ 8vo, London, 1828, 
forming one of the volumes of the 1 Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge,’ 2. ‘Micro- 
scopic Dluatrations,’ &c., written in associa- 
tion with Dr. 0. U, Goring, 8vo, London, 
1829; reissued 1830; 2nd edit. 1838; 3rd 
edit. 1846. 3. ‘ Thu Microsoopic Cabinet,’ 
8vo, London, 1832. 4, ‘ The Natural History 
of Animalcules,’ Svo, London, 1884, aftor- 
wards rewritten, enlarged, and issued as ‘ A 
History of Infusoria, Living and Fossil,' 8vo, 
London, 1841; new edit, 1862 ; 4th. edit. 
1861. 6. ‘ A List of 2,000 Microscopic Ob- 
jects,’ 12mo, London, 1886, 0, 1 Microgra- 
phia,’ 8vo, Loudon, 1837. 7, ‘ A Catalogue 
of the Orders, Families, and Principal Genera 
of British Insects,’ Svo, London, 1889. | 
■8. ‘Notes on Natural History selected from 
the “ Microscopic Cabinet,” ’ 8vo, London, 
1844. 9. 1 English Patunts,’ 8vo, London, 
1847. 10. ‘ Microscopic Objects . . . with 


lust ructions for preparing . . . them,’ 8vo, 
London, 1847. 11. ‘ A Practical Treatise 
on Optical Instruments,’ 8vo, London, 1860. 
He also wrote four papers on microscopical 
optics between 1827 and 1838 in thB ‘Quar- 
terly Journal of Science,’ the ‘Edinburgh 
Philosophical Magazine,’ and the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Magazine.’ 

He n nr Baden Piuxcihaud (1841-1884), 
chemist and writer, the third son of Andrew 
Prit chard, was bom in Canonbury on 30 Nov. 
1841, and sent to Eisenach and University 
College school, going afterwards to Switzer- 
land to complete his education. In 1861 he 
obtained an appointment in the chemical de- 
partment at the Itoyal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
and for some years before his death conducted 
tho photographic department there. He 
died at Charlton, Kent, on 11 May 1884, 
having married, 26 March 1878, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Matthew Evans of Shropshire. 

He was author of: 1. ‘A Peep in tha 
Pyrenees’ (anon.) 8vo, London, 1807. 
2. ‘ Tramps in the Tyrol,’ 8vo, London, 1874. 
8. ‘ Beauty SpotB on the Continent,’ 8vo, 
London, 1876, 4. ‘ Photographic Stadias of 
Europe,’ 8vo, London, 1882. 6. ‘ A Trip to 
Sahara with the Camera,’ 8 vo, London, 1884. 
The following wovIjr of fiction were by 
Pritchard : 6. 1 Dangurfluld,’ 8 vols. 8vo, 
Londou, 1878. 7. ‘Old Charlton,’ 3 vols. 
8vo, London, 1879. 8. ‘ Qeorgo Vanbrugh’s 
Mistake,’ 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1880. 0. ‘The 
Doctor's Daughter,’ 8 vols. 8vo, London, 
1888. He was also proprietor and editor of 
the ‘ PhotographioNews ’ from 1878 to 1884. 

Portraits of him appeared in the ‘British 
Journal of Pliol ogmphy,' 1884, and the ‘ Year 
Book of Photography,’ 1886. 

[Information kindly supplied by Miss Marian 
PriLalmrd.] B. B. W. 

PKITOHA ED, CHARLES (1808-1893), 
astronomer, was the fourth son of William 
Pritchard, an underprising hut unsuccessful 
manufacturer, and was born at Alborbmy, 
Shropshire, on 20 Feb. 1808, His family 
having removed to Brixton, he entered Mer- 
chant Taylors' School as a day-hoy in January 
1819, and during a yoar and a half walked to 
Suffolk Lano, a distance of four miles, every 
morning before seven. Transferred to John 
Stock’s academy at Poplar, lie learned the use 
of some old astronomical instruments made 
by James Ferguson (1710-1776) [q. v.], and 
earned two guineas when fifteen by instruct- 
ing a would-be colonist in field surveying. 
His last school was Christ’s Hospital, where 
for a twelvemonth beheaded the deputy Gre- 
cians. Long early wallcB hero again became 
part of his life, ana houtilisedthomin learning 
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by rotepassages from classical authors. Pecu- 
niary difficulties at home, however, compelled 
his removal ; and for two years he worked 
alone, chiefly at mathematics, attending also 
some lectures on chemistry. In 1825, when 
only seventeen, he published an ‘ Introduc- 
tion to Arithmetic,’ and in 1826 was enabled, 
by the help of friends, to enter St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, whence he graduated as 
fourth wrangler in 1830, He proceeded M. A. 
in 1833, having been elected a fellow of 
his college in March 1882. He had already 
communicated to the Cambridge Philosophi- 
cal Society a paper on the ‘Figure of the 
Earth,’ and he published iu 1831 a ‘ Treatise 
on the Theory of Statical Couples,’ which 
was adopted m the teaching of the univer- 
sity, and renched a second edition in 1887. 
In 1833 he accepted the head-mastership of 
a school at Stockwell, newly started in con- 
nection with King's College. Dean Bradley, 
one of his pupils there, described him as ‘ a 
young man, full of Are, enthusiasm, and ori- 
ginal ability’ ( Nineteenth Century, March 
1884). Difficulties, however, with the go- 
verning body caused his speedy resignation ; 
and the Olaplmm grammar school was 
founded to give him a freer hand in carrying 
out much-needed educational reforms. Over 
this establishment he presided with remark- 
able success from 1834 to 1862. His system 
of teaching was wide and accommodating, 
his zeal indefatigable ; and pupils were at- 
tracted from all parts of the kingdom. 
Among them were Dean Bradley and Pro- 
fessor Mivavt, with the sons of Sir John 
Herschel, Sir George Airy, Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton, and Charles Darwin. A 
banquet given in Pritchard’s honour in 1880 
by the ‘Old Boys’ of Olapham was a unique 
tribute to the manner of his rule there, lie 
was moved by it to write a short autobio- 
graphy, which he circulated among his 
friends. 

On leaving Clapham, Pritchard retired 
with his family to Freshwater in the Isle of 
Wight. He had been ordained in 1884, and 
earnestly desired to devote himself to pas- 
toral duties, hut failed to obtain a cure. He 
nevertheless delivered addresses, generally on 
tlieharmony between science and Scripture, at 
various church congresses, and preached so 
often before the British Association that he 
came to be known os its ‘ ohaplain.' His dis- 
course attheNottingham meetingin 1806sug- 
gested to his friend. Sir William Page Wood 
(afterwards Lord Hatherlev), the latter’s 
work on ‘ The Continuity of Iloly Scripture,’ 
and led to his own appointment as Hulsoon 
lecturer at Cambridge in 1807. He was, be- 
sides, one of the select preachers at Cambridge 


in 1800 and 1881, and at Oxford in 1876ani 
1877 . 

Pritchard had a small observatory at Clan- 
ham, and joined the Royal Aatronomirol 
Society on 13 April 1849, His first contri- 
bution to their proceedings, in January last 
was on 1 The Use of Mercury in Ohaerva’ 
tions by Deflexion ’ ( Monthly Notices riii" 
61). In ‘ Calculations of the three Conjunc- 
tions of Jupiter and Saturn in b.o. 7 n.c 66 
and a.d. 54,’ lie showed, in 1 866, tie inad- 
missibility of Idelor’s identification of one of 
them with th e star of the Mngi (Memoirs tzv 
119). He made some photometrical experi- 
ments on the annularsolareclipseof 15 March 
1858 ( Monthly Notices, xviii. 245), and joined 
the ‘ Himalaya Expedition 1 to Spain for ob- 
serving the total eclipse of ] 8 July 1860. He 
served continuously on the council of tile so- 
ciety from 1856 to 1877, and again from 1883 
to 1887 j was chosen president in 1866, and 
in that capacity delivered two admirable ad- 
dresses in presenting gold medals to Iluggins 
and Levemer in 1807 and 1868 respectively. 

Early in 1870 Pritchard succeeded Will 
liam Fishburn Donkin [q. v.] as Snvilian 
professor of astronomy in the university of 
Oxford. Although just sixty-two, he en- 
tered upon his new dutieB with the ardour 
of youth. Through his initiative convoca- 
tion granted the necessary funds for the 
erection of a new observatory in the ‘Parlra;’ 
the plans of the building were designed by 
Pritchard himself. A twelve-inch refractor 
was purchased from Sir Howard Grubb, and 
Dr. Warren da la Rue [q. v.] presented other 
instruments, including a thirteen-inch re- 
flecting equatoreal, constructed by himself. 
The ‘ New Savilian Observatory for Astro- 
nomical Physics ’ was completed in 1876 (ib. 
xxxiv. 4:9, xxxv. 370, xxxvi. 1). Pritchard at 
once discerned the advantages of the photo- 
graphic method, and appliod the collodion 
process to an investigation of the moon’s libra- 
tion ( Memoirs Noy, Aatr. Society, xlvii. 1), 
Ha next undertook the micrometrio deter- 
mination of forty stars in the Pleiades, with a 
view to ascertain their relative displace- 
ments since Bessel’s time. The resultB, since 
shown to he dubious, were published in 1884 
(*ft. xlviii. 857). Discordances between various 
estimates of the brightness of these stars led 
him to the invention of the ‘ wedge-photo- 
meter,’ described before the Astronomical 
Society on 11 Nov. 1881 (ib, xlvii. 857). 
This instrument was criticised by WiMng 
at Potsdam (Aatr. Nach. No. 2380), by 
Langley, Young, and Pickering in Amerioa 
(Memoirs Amer. Acad, qf Sciences, 1880, p. 
101), and by Dr. Spitta in this country. 
Vigorously defended by Pritchard (Monthly 
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Notices, Alvi. 2, 1. 512; Observatory, vuL 
is. 62), it has kept its place as an in- 
dispensable adjunct to photometric apparatus. 
By means of seventy thousand accurately 
observed extinctions with it he determined, 
in 1881-6, the relative magnitudes of 2,784 
stars from tha pole to ten degrees south of 
the equator, travelling to Cairo early in 1883 
for the purpose of approximating more closely 
to the true value of atmospheric absorption. 
For the resulting valuable photometric cata- 
logue, entitled 1 Urauometria Nova Oxoni- 
ensis,’ 1886, he received, jointly with Picker- 
ing in February 1880, the Astronomical So- 
ciety’s gold medal ( Monthly Notices, xlvi. 

^Pritchard was apioneer in the photographic 
measurement of stellar parallax. His trial- 
Btar was 61 Oygni, and from two hundred 
plates exposed in 1886 he derived a parallax 
of 0" '438. Encouraged by this promising 
result, he measured, between 1888 and 1802, 
twenty-eigbt stars, mostly of the second 
magnitude, obtaining, for stars of that grade 
of brightness, an average parallax of 0" ■ 066 , 
corresponding to a light-journey of fifty-eight 
years. The Royal Society signified their 
approval of this considerable performance by 
the bestowal, on 30 Nov. 1892, of a royal 
medal ( Proc . Roy. Soc. lii. 312) ; yet Pritchard’s 
data are undoubtedly affected by minute, in- 
sidious errors (Jacoby, Viertcfjahrsschrift 
Astr. Qesellschaft, xxviii. 117). 

Pritchard laid before the Royal Society, on 
20 May 1880, a description of his elaborate 
‘flesearches in Stellar Photography : (1) in 
its Relation to the Photometry oi tlie Stars ; 
(2) its Applicability to Astronomical Mea- 
surements of great Precision’ (Proceedings, 
ad. 449). Some ‘Further Experience as re- 
gards the Magnitude of Stars obtained by 
Photography’ was imparted to tho Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1891 (Monthly No- 
tices, li. 430), He executed a series of light- 
measures of Nova Aurig® in February and 
March 1892, both photographically and with 
the wedge-photometer (id. lii. 860). His 
co-operation in the international schomo for 
charting the heavens was welcomed by the 
Paris congress of 1887 ; he received from 
Sir Howard Grubb one of the regulation in- 
struments, and diligently experimented with 
it in 1890-1. The conclusions he thus ar- 
rived at were embodied in the ' Coinpto 
Rendu’ of the conference in 1891 (p. 72). 
At the time of his death some progress had 
been made in photographing tho zone as- 
signed. to Oxford. His ' Report on the Capa- 
cities, in respect of Light and Photograpliio 
Action, of two Silver Glass Mirrors of dif- 
ferent Focal Lengths ’ (Proc, Roy. Soo. xli. 


106) was founded on experiments undertaken 
at the request of the photographic committee 
of that body. 

Elected F.R.S. on 6 Feb. 1840, Pritchard 
was a member of the council 1885-7. He was 
also a fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society and, from 1852, of the Geological So- 
ciety. HeproceededM.A.by decreefrom New 
College, Oxford, on 11 March 1870, and D.D. 
in 1880 ; became, as Saviliun professor, fellow 
of New College in 1883 j and was, to hie great 
delight, elected to an honorary fellowship of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1880. He 
was placed on the Solar Physics Committee 
in 1885. He was full of planB for future work, 
and had, in especial, made all preparations for 
a photographic inquiry into the parallaxes of 
some of the Pleiades, when he died, after a 
vury short illness, on 28 May 1893, in his 
eighty-sixth year, and was buried in Holy- 
well cemetery, Oxford. He married, first, 
on 18 Dec. 1834, Emily, daughter of Mr. J. 
Newton ; secondly, on 10 Aug. 1868, Rosa- 
lind, daughter of Mr. Alexander Campbell, 
who predeceased him by one year. He left 
children by both marriages. 

Nothing could be more admirable than the 
ardour and originality with which Pritchard, 
at an advanced age, discharged tho duties of 
his professorship. As many asfifteen students 
at a time were often receiving practical in- 
struction in the subsidiary observatory fitted 
up for thoir use; Pritchard was greatly aided 
there by his assistants, Messrs. Plummer and 
Jenlrin. Next to tho stars, Pritchard loved 
flowers. lie practised floriculture as a fine 
art, and had at Olapham one of the finest 
ferneries in England. Yet he would at all 
times have preferred parish work to liis bril- 
liant scientific avocations. ‘Providence/ ho 
used to say, * made me an astronomer, but 
gave me tho heart of a divine.’ 

He published four numbers of ‘ Astrono- 
mical Observations made at the University 
Observatory, Oxford/ 1878-92, The first 
contained observations of Saturn’s satellites, 
of four hundred double stars, and of several 
oomets, with elements computed for these 
last, and for the three binaries, £ Urs® Ma- 
joris, 70 Ophiuchi, and g? Bootis. No. 2 was 
tho ‘ Urcnometria Nova Oxoniensis/ 1886 ; 
Nob. S and 4 were devoted to stellar 
hotographio parallax. lie communicated, 
uring the last twenty years of his life, fifty 
astronomical papers to learned socioties ; 
wrotomany excellent popular essays, includ- 
ing a series in * Good Words j’ and contri- 
buted several articles to the ninth edition of 
the 4 EucycloprodiaBritannica/ and to Smith’s 
1 Dictionary of tho Bible,’ particularly that 
on tho 1 Star of the Wise Men.’ His ‘ Occa- 
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sional Thoughts of an Astronomer on Nature 
and Revelation, 1 London, 1889, is a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous addresses and dis- 
courses. Many of his sermons were, besides, 
printed separately. Finally, he edited, con- 
jointly with Main, Sir John Ilerschel's 1 Cata- 
logue of Double Stars ’ (Memoirs Roy. Astr. 
Society, vol. xl, 1874), 

[Proceedings Roy. Society, vol. liv. p. in; 
Monthly Notices, Jiv. 198; W. E. Plummer, 
Observatory, xvi. 256 (witli portrait) ; Astro- 
nomiscbeNachricliton, No. 3171, and Astronomy 
and Astrophysics, xii. 592; Journal Brit. Astr. 
Association, iii. 434 (with portrait) ; Foster’s 
Oxford Men and their Colleges, p. 206 ; Histo- 
rical Register of the University of Oxford, p. 
95; Times, 30 May 1893; Athenseum, 3 June 
1893; Mon of the Time, 12th edit,; Robinson’s 
Register of Merchant Taylors’ School, ii. 210; 
Quarterly Journal Geological Society, 1. 42,1 

A. M. 0. 

PRITCHARD, EDWARD WILLIAM 

S 126-1866), poisoner, son of John White 
itchard, captain R.N., was born at South- 
sea, Hampshire, in 1826. He was appren- 
ticed in September 1840 to Edward John 
and Charles Henry Scott, surgeons of Ports- 
mouth. On completing his apprenticeship 
he entered Ring’s College as a hospital stu- 
dent of surgery in October 1843. He was ad- 
mitted a member of the College of Surgeons 
on 29 May 1846, and was at once gazetted 
assistant-surgeon on board the steam-sloop 
Hecate, of 4 guns, in which he made a voyage 
to Pitcairn Island. On his return he was sta- 
tioned with the ship at Shields, but when she 
was ordered to the Mediterranean in 1847 he 
resigned his commission, and decided to settle 
in England. He passed his examination as 
licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries in 
1847, and purchased the degree of M.D. from 
the university of Erlangon, Germany. On 
19 Sept. 1860 he married Mary Jane, daughter 
of Michael Taylor, aretired silk and lace mer- 
chant of Edinburgh. Establishing himself, 
with his father-in-law’s aid, in practice, first 
at Hunmanhy, Yorkshire, in the spring of 
1861, he removed in 1864 to the neighbouring 
sen-coast village of Filey, in. 1869 to Edin- 
burgh, and in 1800 to Glasgow. He sought to 
force himself into notice by pamphlets on pa- 
thological subjects, by public lectures, and by 
actively aiding in the management of the 
Glasgow Athenseum ; but he never gained a 
high or lucrative position among Glasgow 
physicians. 

Late on the night of 6 May 1863, while 
Pritchard was living at 11 Berkeley Terrace, 
Glasgow, his servant, Elizabeth McGinn, was 
found burnt to death in her bedroom. The ■ 
'fire insurance was not paid, and Pritchard was 


suspected, although no criminal charge was 
made, of causing the woman’s death. £1 
1864 he purchased the practice of Dr. Corbett 
together with his house in Clarence Place’ 
Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. Pritchard’s 
wife fell ill in December of lb at year, and her 
mother, Mrs. Taylor, came from Edinburgh 
on 9 Feb. 1866 to nurse her. On 26 Feb. Yts. 
Taylor died after a few hours’ sickness, her 
death being attributed to apoplexy, Mm. 
Tritohard died on 17 March. Pritchard re- 
gistered the cause of death as gastric fever. 

A day or two afterwards he was arrested 
on the charge of murdering Mrs. Taylor and 
his wife. The trial began on Monday, 3 July 
1865, and lasted for five days. Both bodies 
contained large quantities of antimony. It 
was proved that Pritchard, who was m debt 
and expected large sums of money on the 
deaths of the two women, administered an- 
timony to his wife in food duringfour months, 
and to Mrs. Taylor, together with some 
aconite, in a preparation of opium known as 
Bntley’ssedutive, which she was in the habit 
of taking. He was found guilty, was sen- 
tenced to death, confessed his guilt, and was 
executed in front of Glasgow gaol on 28 July 
1806. This was the last public execution in 
Glasgow. Pritchard wasfive feet eleven inches 
in height, of well-proportioned figure, witlia 
pleasing face, bald iorehend, and flowing 
beard. He was reputed to be ‘the prettiest 
liar of his time,’ but a plausible and confident 
manner rendered him a good platform lecturer. 

His published works wore : 1, ‘A Visit to 
Pitcairn Island,’ 1847. 2. ‘ Observations on 
Filey as a Watering Place,’ 1863 (3rd edit. 
1866). 3. ‘Guide to Filey and its Antiqui- 
ties,’ 1864. 4. ‘ Ooost Lodgings for the Poorer 
Cities,’ 1864 ; besides many papers on medi- 
cal subjects in the ' Modical Times and Ga- 
zette,’ the ‘ Lancet,’ and the ‘ Transactions’ 
of the Pharmaceutical, the Obstetrical, and 
the King’s Colloge Medical Societies. 

[Trial of Dr. E. W. Pritchard, 1866 ; Sheffield 
Telegraph, Glasgow Herald, North Britieh Daily 
Mail, Scotsman, and Dundee Advertiser of July 
1865.] A.H.M. 

PRITCHARD, GEORGE (1796-1888), 
missionary and consul at Tahiti, horn in Bir- 
mingham on 1 Aug, 1796, worked from child- 
hood with his father, a journeyman braBs- 
founder, and showed great mechanical skill. 
While he was a youth, he and his family 
attended Oarr’s Lane Ohapol, and he became 
a localpreacher in villages around Birming- 
ham. Having resolved to undertake mission- 
ary work, ho left with his wife (Miss Ayllen, 
West Meon, Hampshire) in a cargo ship 
for Tahiti, in the Society IslandB of the 
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Pacific Ocean, on 27 July 1824. Pritchard 
and his wile were welcomed on their arrival 
bv the queen, Pomare, and lie was shortly ap- 
pointed British consul for tho Georgian, 
Society, Navigator’s, and Friendly Islands. 
On 21 Nov. 18S6 the queen rofuscd to admit 
to her dominions two French priests, Laval 
and Carrot, from Gambia Island, and there 
followed a long quarrel with the French go- 
vernment, which ended in tlie islands being 
placed under French protection in 1842, ana 
o temporary annexation by Frauco in 1813. 
Pritchard advised !he queen throughout this 
critical period, and helped to pay in 1838 un 
indemnity of two t housand Spanish dollars 
aummorily demanded by the Fronch admiral, 
DaPetit-Thoaars. In 1841 he went to Eng- 
land to lay before the British government tho 
case of the dispossessed queen, and to describe 
theoutrnges which theinvftdera inflicted upon 
British subjects ; but he returned in February 
1843 without obtaining any genuine guaran- 
tee of security. On 5 March 1844 he was 
seized by the French authorities on tho pre- 
tence that he encouraged disaffection among 
the natives. Captain Gordon, of H.M.S. 
Cormorant, procured Iiis release, on condi- 
tion that he should leave the islands and 
never return. Ho sailod in the OormoranL to 
Valparaiso, whonce he reached London. The 
English government thereupon demanded of 
the French an apology and pecuniary repara- 
tion. Pritchard assorted that his property 
had suffered damage to the amouut of 4,000i, 
Eventually, in the queuu’s speech of 1846 
announcement was made that the difficulty 
had been satisfactorily adjusted. Pritchard 
subsequently lived in retirement in England, 
dying at Hove, near Brighton, in May 1883 
in his eighty-seventh year. His widow and 
several children survived him. 

He published : * The Missionary’s He ward, 
or the Success of the Gospel in tho South 
Pacific,' with an introduction by tho Bev. 
J. A. James, 1844; and ‘Quuon Pomare and 
her Country,’ 1878, 8vo, with an introduction 
by Henry Alton ; he also loft in manuscript 
‘The Aggressions of tho French at Tahiti 
and other Islands in tho Pacific.’ 

[Annual Bag. 1844, p, 200 ; Dumoulin at Dos- 
graz, lies Tiiiti; Brief Stalomoul of tho Aggres- 
sions of tho French on Tahiti (London Missionary 
Society, 1883) ; private information.] S, T. 

PRITCHARD, HANNAH (1711-1708), 
actress, whoso inaidon name waaVaughan, was 
born in 17 11, and married in early life a poor 
actor named Pritchard. As Mrs. Pritchard 
Bhe acted in 1733, at Fielding and Hippislay’s 
booth, Bartholomew Fair, the part ofLoveit in 
an opera called ‘A Ouro for Covetousness, or the 


Choats of Scapin.’ She sung with great effect 
‘ Sweet, if you love me, smiling, turn.’ A 
duet between her and un actor colled Salway 
wus very popular, and sho was berhymed by a 
writer in the ‘Daily Post, ’who spoke of this as 
her first essay, and predicted for her ‘a trans- 
portation to a brighter stage.’ This was soon 
accomplished, since sho appeared at the Hay- 
market on 20 Sept. 1733 us Nell in the ‘Devil 
to Pay ' of Ooffey. She was one of the company 
known as tlie ‘ ComedionB of his Majesty’s 
Revels,’ the more conspicuous members of 
which had seceded from Drury Lane. During 
her first season she was seen as Dorcas in 
tho ' Mock Doctor,' Phillis (the country lass) 
in the ‘ Livery Hake Trapp’d, or the Disap- 
pointed Country Lass, 1 Ophelia, Edging in 
1 he ‘ Careless Husband,’ Clcora in tho ‘ Opera 
of Operas, or Tom Thumb the Great/ an 
alteration of Fielding’s 'Tragedy of Trage- 
dies,' Lappet in tlie ‘ Miser,’ Phrodra in' Am- 
phitryon,’ nob’s Mother in ‘Flora,’ Sylvia 
in the ‘ Double Gallant,’ Shepherdess in the 
‘ Festival, 1 Peasant Woman in the ‘Bur- 
gomaster Trick’d,’ and Belina in Miller’s 
‘ Molhor-in-Law.’ Two or three of tho last- 
named partB are original. Her appearance 
during her first, season in so wide a range of 
ports seems to indicate more experience than 
she can bo shown to possess. Two Miss 
Vaughans, who might have been her sisters, 
but. neither of whom could have been her- 
self, had previously been heard of. Return- 
ing with the company to Drury Lane, she 
played there, 30 April 1784, Mrs. Fainall in 
tho ‘ Wayof tlioWorld.’ At Drury Lane she 
remained until 1740-1, going in the summer 
of 1736 to the Hnymarket, where she was 
Beatrice in the ‘ Anatomist,' Lady Townly, 
and tho original CombruBh in the ‘ Honest 
Yorkshiroman.’ At Drury Lane, meanwhile, 
sho played o wide range of characters, 
chiefly, though not exclusively, comic. The 
most noteworthy of these are LadyWouIdbe 
in ‘Volpone,’ Mrs. Flareit in ‘Love’s Last 
Shift,’ Lucy Lookit, Lady Haughty in the 
‘Silent Woman,’ Doll Common, Mrs. Ter- 
magant in the * Squire of Alsatia,’ Pert, 
Mrs. Foresight, Eermthia in the ‘ Relapse/ 
Araurinta, and afterwards Belinda, in tho 
‘ Old Bachelor,’ Lady Anne, Duchess of York 
iu * lying Richard III,’ Angelica in ‘Love for 
Love,' Lady Macduff, Anne Boloyn, Leonora 
in the ‘ Libertine,’ Sirs. Sullen, Monimia, Des- 
demoim, Rosalind, Viola in ‘ Twelfth Night,' 
audNerissaintho ‘ Merchant of Venice. A 
couple of original parts stand prominently 
out— Dorothea to the Maria of Mrs. Clive in 
Miller’s ‘Man of Taste,’ 6 March 1735, and 
Peggy in Dodsley's ‘King and the Millor of 
Mansfield,’ 1 Fob. 1737. 
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On 1 Jan. 1742, as Arabella in the ‘London 
Cuckolds’ of R&venscroft, she first appeared 
at Covent Garden, where she placed, among 
other parts, Sylvia in the ‘Recruiting Officer,’ 
Paulina in the ' Winter's Tale,’ Nottingham 
in ‘ Essex,’ Queen in ‘ Hamlet,’ Elvira in the 
‘ Spanish Fry or,’ Mrs. Frail, and Doris in 
‘ -5£aop.’ Next year she returned to Drury 
Lane, playing Amanda in the ‘Relapse,’ 
Margarita in 1 Rule a Wife and have a Wife,' 
ELvira in ‘ Love makes a Man,’ Jane Shoro, 
Belvidera, and Kitty Pry in the ‘Lying 
Valet,’ and was, on 17Feb. 1743, tbe original 
Clarinda in Fielding’s ‘ Wedding Day.’ In 
January 1744 she was once more at Covent 
Garden, where she remained until 1747, 
adding to her repertory Isabella in ‘ Measure 
for Measure,’ Queen Katharine, Calista, An- 
dromache, Lady in ‘Comus,’ Abra-Mul6, 
Lady Maeheth, Queen in ‘Richard III,’ 
Portia in ‘ Julius Ceesar,’ Aspasia, Lastitia in 
‘ Old Bachelor,’ Evadne in ‘ Maid's Tragedy,’ 
Mariamne, Lady Brute, Maria in the ‘ Non- 
juror,' Mrs. Ford, Portia in ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ Beatrice, Helena in ‘All’s well 
that ends well,’ Marcia in ‘ Cato,’ and 
numerous parts of corresponding importance. 
Her only ‘creations' were Constance in 
Colley Cibber’s ‘ Papal Tyranny in the lleign 
of King John,’ 16 Feb. 1746 j Tag in Garrick’s 
‘ Miss in her Teens,’ 17 Jan. 1747 ; and Cla- 
rinda in Hoadley’s ‘Suspicious Husband,' 
12 Feb. 1747. 'When in 1747-8 Garrick 
became patentee of Drury Lane, Mrs. Prit- 
chard accompanied him thither, reappearing 
on 23 Nov. 1747 as Lady Lurewell in the 
‘Constant Couple.’ She was advertised to 
act George Barnwell for the benefit of her 
husband, who was then connected with the 
management of the theatre, but the. piece 
was changed. She played Oroclea in Ford’s 
‘ Lover’s Melancholy,’ ‘not acted these 100 
years.’ In 1748-9 she played two origi- 
nal parts, one of which, at least, exercised 
on important influence on her reputation. 
This wub Irene in Johnson’s 1 Mahomet and 
Irene,’ since known as ‘Irene,’ which was 
given on 6 Feb. 1749. In this, as first pro- 
duced, Irene was strangled on the stage. 
Audiences that accepted the suffocation 
scene in ‘ Othello ’ need not, perhaps, have 
been expected to he more sensitive with re- 
gard to the bowstring in ’Irene.’ The audi- 
ence, however, on the first night of ‘ Muho- 
uaet and Irene’ shouted ‘ murder,’ and Mrs. 
Pritchard, unable to finish the scene, retired 
from the stage. Theterniination was altered ; 
but Johnson seems never to have forgiven a 
woman he associated with his misfortune. 
Her other orig inal part, 16 April, was Merope 
in Aaron Bull’s adaptation from Voltaire. 


On 24 Feb. 1760 
in Whitehead’s 

from ‘ Les Horace uuniume, on r 
1761 the first Aurora in Moore’s ‘ GiflilnU 
on 17 Feb. 1762 the first Orphisain Francis's 
‘Eugenia,’ and 7 Feb. 1768 the first ltr 3 
Beverley in the ‘Gamester,’ perhaps her 
greatest part. The season of 1768-4 saw her 
in three original characters : Boadicea ; a 
Glover’s tragedy so named, Catherine in 
‘ Catherine and Petruchio,’ Garrick’s adapta- 
tion of the ‘Taming of theShrew,’ andCWa 
in Whitehead’s 1 Oreusa.' Among other parts 
that she had sustained under Garrick were 
Lady A1 worth in ‘A New Way to pay Old 
Debts,’ Emilia in ‘ Othello,’ Lndy Brumpton 
in the ‘Funeral,’ Cleopatra iu ‘All for Love’ 
Lady Betty Modish, Millamant, Zara in the 
‘Mourning Bride,’ Lady Truman in the 
‘Drummer,’ Queen Elizabeth in Joms’b 
‘E ssex,’ nermione, Countess of Rousillon 
and Estifauia. On 9 Oct. 1760 Bhe played 
Lady Oapulet to the Juliet, of her daughter 
Miss Pritchard, and the Romeo of Garrick. 

In Home’s ‘ Agis’ on 21 Feb. 1768 Mrs, 
Pritchard was the first Agesistrata, and in 
Murphy's ‘Desert Island’ on 24 Jan. 1780 
the flrBt Constantin. On 3 Jan. 1761 she 
was the original Queen Elizabeth in Brookes’e 
‘ Earl of Essex,’ and on 12 Feb. the original 
Mrs. Oakly in Oolman’s ‘Jealous Wife,’ On 
11 Dec. she was the first Hecuba in Dr. 
Delap’s ‘ Hecuba.’ In Mallet's ‘ Elvira' on 
10 Jan. 1768 sbe was the first Queen, andin 
Mrs. Slieridnn’B ‘Discovery* on 3 Feb. the 
first Lady Medway. On 10 Dec. she was 
the original Mrs. Etherdown in Mrs. Sheri- 
dan’s ‘ Dupe.’ The same season saw her act 
Roxana in the ‘Rival Queens,’ For her 
benefit on 16 March 1766 she had an original 
part in Charles Shadwell’s ‘ Irish Hospitality/ 
and on 12 April was the first Dame Ursula 
in Ksnriek’s ‘ Falstaflfs Wedding.’ On 6 Dec. 

1767 she played her last original part, Mrs. 
Mildmay,the heroine of the ‘Widow’d Wife’ 
of Kenrick. During the season of 1767-8 
she gave a series of farewell performances, 
her last appearance taking place on 24 April 

1768 as Lady Macbeth, when she spoke aa 
epilogue by Garrick. Another epilogue by 
Keats [q. v.], written for the same occasion, 
but unspoken, appears in his poems (1781, ii. 
109). 

Mrs. Pritchard, whose fortune appears to 
have been imperilled, if not impaired, by the 
action of her brother, Henry Vaughan, who 
was an actor, led a wholly blameless and 
reputable life ; a portion of her considerable 
estate was left her by a distant relative, a 
Mr. Leonard, an attorney of Lyons Inn. 
An undefined sohome of her husband to 


she was the original Ii otatitt 
Roman Father,’ ad apted 
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Wif actors is mentioned by Davies. She 
foed at one time in York Street, Covent 
Garden. Mrs. Pritchard did not long sur- 
vive her retirement, but died in August 1768 
in Bath. A monument to her memory was 
placed inPoets' Corner, Westminster Abbey. 
r \ son seems to have been for a time trea- 
ter of Drury Lane Theatre. The d6but in 
Juliet, as Miss Pritchard, of Mrs, Pritchard’s 
daughter at Drury Lane on9 Oct. 1768, caused 
aseusation. She had an exquisit ely pretty face, 
and had been taught by Garrick. She played 
her mother’s parts of Lady Betty Modish 
in the 'Careless Husband,' Beatrice, Marcia, 
Isabella, Miranda, Horatio, Perdita, &c., hut 
lacked her mother’s higher gifts, and never 
fulfilled expectations. Her chief successes 
were obtained as Harriot in the ‘Jealous 
Wife’ of Colmaa, and Fanny in the ‘ Clan- 
destine Marriage’ of Garrick and Colman, 
both original parts. She married, near 
1763, John Palmer, known as ‘Gentleman 
Palmer,’ the actor [see undor Paimhb, Jons', 
1743 P-1798], retired the same year os her 
mother, 1767-8, and, after her husband’s 
death in 1768, married a Mr. Lloyd, a poli- 
tical writer. 

General testimony shows Mrs. Pritchard 
to have been one of the most conspicuous stars 
in the Garrick galaxy. Diehard Cumberland 
andDibdin give her precedence of Mrs. Oibbor. 
Dibdin says that Cibber’s remark ‘ that the 
life of beauty is too short to form a complete 
actress 'proved so true in relation to Mrs. Prit- 
chard that she was seen to fresh admiration 
till inadvanced age she retired witha fortune. 

She was held the greatest Lady Macbeth of 
her day, her scone with the ghost being espe- 
cially admired. The Queen in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
Estifania, and Doll Common were also among 
her greatest parts. Leigh Hunt iB convinced 
that she was a really great genius, equally 
capable of the highest and lowest parts. 
Churchill praiseB her highly in the ‘ Dosciad,’ 
especially as the J ealous Wife, Walpole, who 
knew and admired her, praises her Maria in 
the ‘Nonjuror,' and her Beatrice, which he 
preferred to Miss Farren’s, and would not 
allow his 'Mysterious Mother’ to be played 
after her retirement from the stage, as she 
alone could have presented the Countess. 

Mrs. Pritchard had, howevor, an imperfect 
education, and other critics give less favour- 
able accounts of hor. On one occasion John- 
son declared her goodbut affected in her man- 
ner; another time he calls her ‘a mechanical 
player.’ In private life he declared she was 
‘ a vulgar idiot ; she would talk of her govmd , 
but when she appeared upon the stage seemed 

‘It is wonderful liow little mind she had,’ lie 
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once said, affirming she had never read the 
tragedy of ‘ Macbeth ’ all through. 1 She no 
more thought of the play out of which her 
part was taken than a shoemaker thinks of 
the skin out of which the piece of leather 
out of which, he is making a pair of shoes is 
cut.’ Campbell, who could not have seen 
her, says in his ‘Life of Siddons, 1 unjustly, 
that something of her Bartholomew Pair 
origin may he traced in her professional cha- 
racteristics, declares that she ‘ never rose to 
the finest grade, even of comedy, but was 
most famous in scolds and viragos;’ adds 
that in tragedy, though she ‘had a large im- 
posing manner’ (in fact, like her daughter, 
she was small), 1 she wanted grace,’ and says 
that Garrick told Tate Wilkinson that she 
was ‘ apt to blubber her Borrows.’ Most of 
this condemnation is an over-accentuation 
of faults indicated by Davies. 

Hayman painted her twice — once sepa- 
rately, and again (as Clarinda), with Garrick 
as Ranger, in a scene from Hoadley’s ‘Suspi- 
cious Husband.’ Zoffany represented her as 
Lady Macbeth, with Garrick as Macbeth. 
This, like Hayman’s separate portrait, has 
been engraved. All three pictures are in the 
Mathews collection at the Garrick Club. A 
fourth portrait, representing her asHormione, 
was painted by Robert Edge Pine [q. v.] 
[Genest's Account of the English Stage ; Bos- 
well’s Johnson, ed. Hill ; Doran’s Annals of the 
Kluge, ed. Lowe; 'Wheatley ancl Cunningham's 
London Past and Present; Georgian Era ; Davieb's 
Life of Garrick and Dramatio Miscellanies ; 
01urk Bussell's Representative Actors ; Gilli- 
land's Dramatic Mirror; Thespian Diet. ; Oamp- 
bBll's Life of Siddons ; Notes and Queries, 4th 
sor, ii. 386, 6th ser. iii. 609, iv. 296, 481, 492, 
v. 38, 132, x. 467.] J. K. 

PRITCHARD, JOHN LANGFORD 

2 799-1860), actor, the son of a captain in 
e navy, was bom, it is said, at sea, in 
1799, and, adopting his father’s profession, 
became a midshipman. After some practice 
as an amateur he joined a small company in 
Wales, and on 24. May 1820. as ‘Pritchard 
from Cheltenham,’ made his first appearance 
in Bath, playing Captain Absolute in the 
‘ Rivals.’ In August ne played under Bunn, 
at tho New Theatre, Birmingham, Lord Trin- 
ket, Sir Benjamin Backbite, and other parts, 
reappearing in Bath on 30 Oct. as Irwin in 
Mrs. In clibald’s 1 Every one has hie Fault,’ On 
23 May 1821 he played Dumain (First Lord) 
in ‘ All’s well that ends well.' In the sum- 
mer of 1821 he joined the York circuit under 
Mansell, makingbis first appearance as Romeo. 
Parts such as J affler, Pythias, logo, Edmund in 
‘Lear,’ Richmond, Jeremy Didaler, and Duke 
of Mirandola, were assigned him. He then 
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joined Murray’s company in Edinburgh, ap- 
pearing on 16Jan. 1823 as Durimel in Charles 
Kemble's adaptation ‘ Point of Ilonour,’ 
Here, playing leading business, he remained 
eleven years. On 6 Feb. he was the original 
Nigel in 1 George Heriot,’ an anonymous 
adaptation of the ‘Fortunes of Nigel.’ On 
22 Slay 1824 he was Edward W nvevloy in 
a new version of 1 Waverley,’ and on 5 June 
Francis Tyrrell in Planch 6’s 1 St. Honan’s 
Well.’ On 21 Jan. 1825 he played Rob Roy, 
a difficult feat in Edinburgh for an English- 
man. He played on 23 May the Stranger in 
the 1 Rose of Ettrick Vale,’ on the 28th Iiud- 
gauutlet. Soon afterwards he was Richard I 
in the ‘Talisman,’ and on 4 July George 
Douglas in ‘ Mary Stuart ’ (the Abbot) ; Harry 
Stanley in 1 PaulPry’ followed. On 17 June 
1826 ho was Oliver Cromwell in ‘Woodstock, 
or the Cavalier.’ ‘ Charles Edward, or Llie last 
of the Stuarts,’ adapted from the French by 
a son of Flora Macdonald, was given for the 
first, time on 21 April 1829, with Pritchard 
as Charles Edward. In 1830-1 Pritchard 
went with Murray in the Adelphi Theatre 
(Edinburgh), where he appeared on 0 J uly 
1831 as Abdar Khau in ‘ Muzeppa.’ In the 
‘ Renegade’ by Maturin, Pritchard was Guis- 
card, and on 16 April 1832, in a week at 
Ilolyrood, was the first Wemyss of Logie, 
lie was also seen as Joseph Surface, Prit- 
chard appeared a few times at the Adelphi in 
the summer season, and then quitted Edin- 
burgh. During his stay, he won very favour- 
able recognition, artistic and social, and took 
a prominent part in establishing the Edin- 
burgh Shakespeare Club, at the first anni- 
versary dinner of which Scott owned himself 
the author of ‘ Waverley.’ During his vaca- 
tions he had played in Glasgow, Perth, Aber- 
deen, and other leading Scottish towns. ( )n 
6 Oct. 1833 he made his first appearance 
in Dublin, playing Bnssanio, and Potruohio ; 
Wellborn to the Sir Giles Overreach of 
Charles Kean followed on the 7th. In Ire- 
land, where he was hospitably entertained, 
he also played Jeremy Diddler, Mark An- 
tony, and Meg Merriloos. His first appear- 
ance in London was made on 16 Nov. 1835 
at Oovent Garden as Alonzo in ‘Pizarro.’ 
Ho played Macduff, and was popular as 
Lindsay, an original part in FitzbaU’e ‘ In- 
heritance.’ During Maeready’s tenure of 
Oovent Garden in 1838 ho reappeavod as Don 
Pedro in the ‘Wonder,’ Macroady himself 
playing Don Felix, which was held to be 
Pritchard’s great part, ne took a secondary 

? ort in the performance of the ‘ Lady of 
iVons,’ and was the original Felton in She- 
ridan Knowles’s 1 Woman’s Wit, or Love’s 
Disguises.’ Macready, with some apparent 


reason, was charged with keeping him 
Pritchard retired ultimately to the country' 
and became the manager of the York circuit’ 
whore lie continued to not. Hediedon 5,y«r’ 
18G0. Pritchard was a sound, careful, and 
judicious actor, but only just reached tho 
second rank. His best parts appear to ha\e 
been Don Felix and Morcutio. A portrait 
of him appears in 1 Actors bv Davlwht’ 

30 June 1838. a 

[Actors by Daylight; Theatrical Times; Idle 
1888 ; Rut. of the TUontro Royal, Dublin, I870’ 
Dihdin’e Edinburgh Stage ; Era Almanack, va- 
rious years.] J, 

PRITCHARD or PRICHARD, Sir 
WILLIAM (1032 ?-1705), lord mayor of 
London, born about 1032, was second sob 
of Francis Pritchard of Southwark, and his 
wife, Mary Eggleston. He is described os 
‘ merchant taylor ’ and alderman of Broad 
Street. I11 1 072 he was sheriff of London, 
and was knighted on 23 Oct. in that year! 
On 29 Sept. 1682 ho went to the poll as 
court candidate for the mayoralty, and on 
4 Oct. the recorder declared him third on 
the list, below Sir Thomas Gold and Aider- 
man Cornish, both whigs. But a scrutiny 
of the poll gavo him the first place. On 
the 25th lie was declared elected by the 
court of aldermen, and on tho 28th was 
sworn at the Guildhall. Pritchard’s election 
was celebrated as a great triumph for the 
court party in loyal ballads and congratu- 
latory poems. One of these ‘new loyal 
songs and catcheB ’ was ‘ set to an excellent 
tune by Mr. Purs oil.’ Pritchard carried on 
the policy of his predecessor, Sir John Moore 
(1620-1702) [q. v.] lie refused to admit to 
their offices the recently elected whig sheriffs, 
Papillon and Dubois, whose election he had 
abetted Moore in setting aside. When, in 
February 1684, proceedings were taken 
against him by the whigs, he refused to ap- 
pear or give bail, and on 24 April was ar- 
rested bv the sheriff's officers at Grocers' 
Ilall, ana detained in custody for six hours. 
The arrest ‘ had wellnigh sot tho city iu a 
flame that might have ended in carnage and 
blood’ (Nobth, JSxamon , J 7-40, p, 618), and 
the corporation was forced to disclaim^ any 
partin it by on ordorin common council on 
22 May (Kennbt, Hist, of England, iii. 408). 
Pritchard retaliated by an action for false 
and malicious arrest against Papillon— Du- 
bois being dead. The case was tried before 
Jeffreys at tbe Guildhall on 6 Nov. 1684, the 
law-officers of tho crown appearing for tbe 
plaintiff) and Ssijcant Maynard for the de- 
fendant. Jeffreys summed up strongly in 
favour of Pritchard, who was awarded 
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ID 000/. damages. Papillon fled the country 
to escape payment. Pritchard declared liis 
•B-illingness to release him from the effects 
of the judgment, with the hum's assent ; 
this was long refused by James II, but was 
ultimately granted in 1688, when, on Aug. 7, 
Sir William gave a full release to Papillon 
at Garraway’s coffee-bouse, drinking bis 
former foe's health (rAriLXOit, Memoirs). 

Meanwhile, Pritclmrd had lost favour at 
court. In August 1087 he, with other aider- 
men, was displaced 'for opposing the address 
of liberty of conscience ’ (Lttttkdll). He 
appears to have been restored later ; but in 
October 1688, when he had refused to act us 
intermediary mayor, he again laid down Ixis 
gown (ii.) On 16 May 1886 and in March 
1690 he was returned as one of the city’s 
representatives in parliament, After the 
BevolutionPritcliard continued active as tory 
and churchman. In June 1690 ho made an 
unsuccessful attempt to heep the whig Sir 
JolinPilkington [q. v.] out of the mayoralty ; 
aud in October 1698 and Jan. 1701 he was an 
unsuccessful parliamentary candidate for the 
city 5 but he was returned at the head of the 
poll on 18 Aug. 1702. 

He died at his city residence in Ileydon 
Yard, Minories, on 20 Fob. 1704-6. Ills body 
was conveyed 1 ingreat stale ’fromhis house at 
Ilighgato to Great Lynford in Buckingham- 
shire, where it was buried on 1 March in a 
vault under the north aislo. An inscription 
on a marble slab records that Pritchard was 
president of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
that he erected there 1 a convenient apart- 
ment for cutting the atone.’ In Groat Lyn- 
ford itself, the manor of which lie had ac- 
quired in 1688 from Richard Napier [q. v.], 
Pritchard founded and endowed an almshouse 
and school-buildings, aud his widow aug- 
mented his benefaction. By his wife, Sarah 
Coke of Kingstliorp, Northamptonshire, he 
bad three sons and a daughter. She also was 
buried at GrentLynford on 6 May 1718, In 
accordance with Pritchard’s will, the Buck- 
inghamshire estates passed to Ilichard TJth- 
wart and Dauiol King, his nephews. 

Pritchard's portrait is at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ Hall. 

[Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights (Hurl. 8oc,)j 
Luttrell’s Brief Relation, passim; Howell's State 
Trials, x. 810-72 j Orridgo’s Citizens of London 
and their Eulers, pp. 288-0 ; Eel. Memb. Pari.; 
Poems, Songs, &a., 1682; Lipscomb’s Ilist. of 
Buckinghamshire, iv. 222, 227 ; Memoirs of 
Thomas Papillon, od. A. F. Pupillon, chap. ».] 

a.Ln&.N. 

PRITCHETT, JAMES PIGOTT (1789- 
1808), architect, born at St. Petrox, Pem- 
brokeshire, on Id Oct. 1789, and baptised 


there on4 Jan, 1790,wasfourth son of Charles 
Pigott Pritchett, fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, rector of St. Petrox and Stack- 
pole Elidor, Pembrokeshire, prebendary of St. 
David’s, and domestic chaplain to the Earl of 
Cawdor, by Anne, daughter of Roger Rogers 
of Westerlon-in-Ludchuroh, Pembrokeshire; 
Delnbere Pritchett, sub-chan ter of St. David’s 
Cathedral, was his grandfather, Pritchett, 
adopting the profession of an architect, was 
articled to Mr. Medland in Southwark, and 
afterwards worked for two years in the office 
of Daniel Asher A1 exander [q. v. ], architect of 
the London Dock Company. After spending 
a short time in the barrack office under the 
| government, Pritchett set up for himself in 
London in 1812, but in 1818removed to York, 
entering into partnership with Mr. Watson of 
that city. For the remainder of his life 
Pritchett resided in York, he and Watson 
having a very extensive practice, amounting 
almost to a monopoly, of architectural work 
in 'Y orkskire. At York itself he built the 
deanery, St. Peter’s School (now the school 
of art), the Savings Bank, Lady Ilewley’s 
Hospital, Lendal and Salem Chapels, &c. 
Elsewhere he built the asylum at Wakefield, 
the court-house and gaol at Beverloy, and 
acted as surveyor and architect on the ex- 
lensive estates of throe successive Earls 
Fitzwilliam. Pritchett was a prominent 
member of the congregationalist body at 
York, and was identified with a great many 
pkilunlhropic and religious movements thero. 
Ho died at York on 23 May, and was huriod 
in the cemetery there on 27 May 1868. He 
married, first, at Beckenham, Kent, on 6 Aug. 
1786, Peggy Maria, daughter of Robort 
Terry, by whom he had three sons and one 
daughter, Maria Margaret. The latter mar- 
ried John Middleton of York, and was mother 
of John Henry Middleton, architect, late 
director of the South Kensington Museum. 
Pritchett married, on 0 Jan. 1 829, his second 
wife, Caroline, daughter of John Benson, soli- 
citor, of Thorne, near York, by whom he had 
three sons aud two daughters, of whom the 
eldest son, J ames Pigott Pritchett, adopted 
his father’s profession at Darlington. 

[Builder, 6 June 18G8; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists; Pedigree of Pritchett by GK Milnor- 
Gibson-CuUum anil James P. Pritchett, with 
family notes by the latter (London, 1802).] 

L. O. 

PRITZLER, Sib THEOPIIILUS (d- 
1889), Indian commander, was in 1793 ap- 
pointed ensign in an independent company 
in the British army, and on 18 March 1794 
he became a lieutenant in the 86th foot, He 
thence exchanged, on 27 Aug. 1794, into the 
5th dragoon guards, want oat to Holland, and 
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served through the two unsuccessful cam- 
paigns of 1794 and 1795, in Holland and 
Germany. Pritzler then took part in an expe- 
dition to SanDomingo (1796-8). On 21 Sept. 
1796 he removed to the 21st light dragoons, 
He remained in this regiment till 21_ Sept, 
1804, when he was appointed major in the 
royal fusiliers. He acted as major of brigade 
at Portsmouth from 1800 to 1804; and from 
1807 to 1809 he held the post of assistant 
adjutant-general at the Horse Guards. He 
received the brevet of lieutenant-colonel on 
16 April 1807, and on 4 Juno 1818 he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 22ud 
light dragoons. He had the brevet of colonel 
in the army on 4 June 1814. 

Pritzler now proceeded to India with his 
regiment. On the outbreak of the third 
Mahratta war in 1817, he was given the rank 
of brigadier-general, and entrusted with the 
duty of pursuing the Peishwa on the lattor’s 
flight from Poona on 16 Nov. 1817. On 
8 Jan. 1818, with a force partly European 
and partly native, he came upon a large body 
of the enemy, close to Satura, where they 
had been left to cover the Peishwa’s retreat, 
lie attacked and dispersed them, and con- 
tinued his pursuit^ marching rapidly south- 
wards in co-operation with Brigadier-General 
Smith. On 17 Jan. he came up with the 
Peishwa’s rearguard near Meritch and in- 
flicted a severe defeat upon them. 

Pritzler was now for a time employed in 
the movement against the smaller fortresses 
in the southern Mahratta districts. He was 
told off to press the siege of Singhur, which 
oapitulated, after a short resistance, on 
2 March 1818. He was then ordered to re- 
duce to obedience the country in the vicinity 
of Satara. His chief achievement in this 
district was the capture of Wasoto, a fort 
situated in an almost impregnable position of 
tho Western Ghauts. The siege began on 
11 March, and ended in the unconditional 
surrender of the garrison on 5 April. Pritzler 
then marched south and joined Colonel (after- 
warda Sir Thomas) Munro [q. v.j on 22 April 
at Nagax-Manawali, The united English 
force now moved across the Sena river to the 
siege of Sholapur, tho Peishwa’s last great 
stronghold in the southern districts. On 
10 May two columns, under Colonel Hewitt, 
advanced to the assault. Pritzler, with a re- 
serve force, stood by to offer support. The 
Mahratta commander, Ganpat Rao, moved 
round to the east side of the town, with the 
object of taking the assailants in flank. The 
Mahrattas were at once checked and driven 
hack in disorder by Pritzler, a success which 
materially contributed to the speedy capture 
of the town that same day. The Mahratta 


garrison, about seven thousand strong bui 
to escape. Pritzler, however, went in airs, u 
came up with them on tho banks of the .O 
and inflicted upon them so crushing a defet 
that they ceased to exist as an organised fW 

On 3 Deo. 1822 Pritzler was made a E CP 
5 a AtS i889 euly at lioulo s ne - 8m '-M CT t ! ; 


[Philippnrt’s Royal Military Calendar- Gant 
Mag. 1818, passim; Annual Register for 1838- 
Army Lists, pusaim; Grant Duffs Hist of iW 
Mahrattas; Wilson’s Hist, of India, W? 
Lifo of Sir Thomas Munro; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities.] G. p, i t _ T 


PROBERT, WILLI A M (1790-1870), uni, 
tarian minister, was bom atPainscustle Bnd- 
norshire, on 11 Aug. 1790. Hisparenta formed 
a small freehold. William intended to take 
orders in the church of England, but became 
in early life a Wesleyan mothodist, and was 
appointed a local preacher of that denomim- 
tion, ministering in Bolton, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, and in Staffordshire. In 1815, while 
Btationed at Alnwick in Northumberland 
he adopted Unitarian views. He was up! 
pointed in 1821 to the Unitarian cluipel at 
Walmsley, near Bolton, Lancashire. Probert 
found the place encumbered with debt and 
the people disheartened and scattered. He 
succeeded in gatlioriiiground him an attached 
congregation, to which he ministered for up. 
wards of forty-eight yours. Walmsley chapel 
is commonly called m the district ‘Old Ro- 
bert's Chapel.’ He was a man of much humour 
and of eccentric habits, interested in anti- 
quarian and oriental scholarship, and an au- 
thority on Wolsh laws and customs. He was 
a master of the Welsh language, and be ob- 
tained several medals from learned sooieties 
for accounts on Welsh castles and for trans- 
lations from Welsh into English, He died 
at Dimple, Turton, on 1 April 1870, and was 
buried in the graveyard attached to his chapel 
In 1814ke married Margaret Oarr of Broxton, 
Cheshire, by whom ho had six children. 

Probert was the author of : 1. ‘ Calvinism 
and Arininianisiu,’ 1816. 2. ' The Ctodolin, 
being Translations from the Welsh,’ 1820. 
8. 1 Ancient Laws of Cambria,’ 1828. 4, 'The 
Elements of Hebrew and Chaldee Grammar/ 
1832. C. 'Hebrew and English Concordonco/ 
1838. 6. ‘ Hebrew and English Lexicon 
Q rnmmar,’1860. 7. 1 Laws of I-lebrowPoetry/ 
1860. The manuscripts of the four last- 
mentioned works are preserved in the Bolton 
public library. Probert also wrote a 'His- 
tory of Walmsley Chapel,’ which appeared 
in the ‘ Christian Reformer’ for 1834. 


Local newspapers ; Unitarian Hemldforl870; 
Se wlos’s Bolton Bibliography.] T. B. J. 
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~iiOBUS (d. 948 P), biographer of St. 
Patrick, is identified by Colgan with Coene- 
cllair, prelector or head master of the school 
of Slane in the county of Meath, famous as the 
place in which D agobert, eonofSigehert, king 
oi Austrasia in the seventh century, was edu- 
cated. Probus’s ‘ Life of St. Patnck,' which 
tths the first life of the saint to be printed, 
was published anonymously in the edition of 
Bede’s works brought out at Basle in 1668. 

It was afterwards republished by Colgan, 
with the author’s nameprefixed, and forinsthe 
fifth life in his collection. It is addressed to 
Paulinus, opparentlyMael-Poil (d. 020), abbot 
of Indadhnen, near Slane, who is described by 
the ‘Pour Masters’ as ‘bishop, anchorite and. 
the best scribe in Leath Chuinn,’ i.e. the north 
of Ireland. It maybe regarded as a revised 
edition of the life by Muirohu Maccu Mach- 
tbeni [q. vj in the 'Book of Armagh,’ but 
with the Roman mission added, of which 
there is no mention in Muirchu. This was 
apparently taken from Tirechan. Muirchu 
lmd attempted to combine the authentic nar- 
rative of the ‘ Confession ’ with the later 
legendary matter, but the contradiction be- 
tween them was obvious. Probus, following 
in the same path, but with more literary 
skill, invented a double mission for St. 
Patrick — a first mission of thirty years, 
during which he laboured aB a priest without 
success; and a second, when he returned as a 
bishop with a commission from Rome [see 
Patbiok]. 

In 948 (Four Masters) or 960 (Usshdb) 
Probus and the chief members of the com- 
munity took refuge in the Round Tower of 
Slane from one of the Banish inroads. They 
carried with them their valuables, including 
especially the crazier and the bell of St. Ere 
the founder. The Danes, however, set fire to 
the building, and all perished. 

[Vita S. Patricii, ed. R. P. E. Hogan, S.J. 
(Analecta Bollandiana), Preefatio, p. 16 ; Colgan's 
Trias Thaumaturge ; Annals of the Four Masters; 
Ussher's Works, iv. 878, vi. 873 ; Lanigan’s Ecol. 
History, i. 83, iii. 871.] T, 0. 

PROBY, GRANVILLE LEVESON, 
third Eabs of Cabzbfort (1781-1 868), ad- 
miral, bom in 1781, was third son of John 
Joshua Proby, first earl of Carysfort fa. v.] 

He entered the navy in March 1708 on 
hoard the Vanguard, with Captain (after- 
wards Sir) Edward Berry [q. v.j, and Rear- 
admiral Sir Horatio Nelson. In her he was 
present at the battle of the Nile, and, fol- 
lowing Berry to the Foudroyant, took part in 
the blockade of Malta, in the capture of the 
G6n6reux on 18 Feb. 1800, and of the Guil- 
laume Tell on 31 March 1800. In 1801, still 
in the Foudroyant, then carrying the flag of 


Proby 

Lord Keith, he was present at the operations 
on the coast of Egypt. He afterwords served 
in the frigates Santa Teresa and Resistance, 
and in 1803-4 in the Victory, the flagship of 
Nelson in the Mediterranean. On 24 Oct. 
1804 he was promoted to he lieutenant of the 
Narcissus frigate, from which in the follow- 
ing May he was appointed to the Neptune, 
and in her took part in the battle of Trafalgar. 
On 16 Aug. 1806 he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the BergSre sloop, and on 28 Nov. 
1800 was posted to the Madras, of 64 guns. 
In 1807 he commanded the Juno frigate in 
the Mediterranean ; in 1808-9 the Iris in the 
North Sea and Baltic; in 1818-14 the Laurel 
at the Cape of Good Hope; and in 1816-16 
the Amelia in the Mediterranean. He had 
no further service afloat, but became in due 
course rear-admiral on 28 Nov. 1841, vice- 
admiral on 16 June 1861, and admiral on 
9 July 1867. Probv succeeded as third earl 
on the death, on 11 June 1866, of his brother 
John, second earl of Carysfort. He died on 
8 Nov. 1868. He married, in April 1818, 
Isabella, daughter of Hugh Howard, a younger 
son of the first Countess of Wicklow, and 
left issue. 

[O'Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Diet. ; Bnrke’s Peer- 
age; Times, 6 Nov. 1808; Navy Lists.] 

J. K. 1. 

PROBY, JOHN, first Bahon Oaetsmex 
(1720-1772), horn on 26 Nov. 1720, eldest 
son of John Proby of Elton Hall, Hunting- 
donshire, M.P., by his wife, the Hon. Jane 
Leveson-Gower, younger daughter of John, 
first baron Gowar, was educated at Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1741, and M.A. in 1742. At the general 
election in June 1747 Proby was returned 
to the House of Commons for Stamford, and 
on 28 Jan. 1762 was created Baron Carys- 
fort of Carysfort in the county of Wicklow, 
in the peerage of Ireland. In May 1764 he 
was elected for Huntingdonshire, and he 
continued to represent that county until the 
dissolution in March 1788. He took his seat 
in the Irish House of Lords on 7 Oct. 1766 

S Journals of the Irish House of Lords, iv. 
.8), and was subsequently admitted to the 
Irish privy council. He was one of the lords 
of the admiralty from April to July 1767. 
In 1768 he was chosen chairman of the two 
select committees appointed to inquire into 
'the original standards of weights and 
measures in this kingdom, and to consider 
the laws relating thereto ’ (Journals of the 
Home of Commons, xxviii. 167, 266, 327, 644; 
see Reports from Committees ef the House of 
Commons , ii. 411-63). He was invested a 
knight of the Bath on 23 March 1761, and 
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was installed on 26 May following, lie 
moved the address in the House ot Com- 
mons at the opening of the session in No- 
vember 1762 ( Grenville Papers, 1862-3, ii. 6, 
and Pari. Hist. xv. 1238), and on 1 Jan. 
1703 was reappointed a lord of the admiralty, 
a post which he resigned in August 1706. 

Ha died at Lille on 18 Oct. 1772, aged 62, 
and was buried at Elton. He married, on 
27 A ug. 1760, the Hon. Elizabeth Allen, elder 
daughter of John, second viscount Allen, by 
whom ho had one son, John Joshua Proby, 
first earl of Garysfort [q, v.l , and ono daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, bom on 14 Nov. 1762, who 
married Thomas James Storer, and died at 
Hampton Court on 19 Maich 1808. Lady 
Carysfort died in March 1783. A portrait of 
Garysfort was painted by Sir J oahua Rey- 
nolds. 

[Collins's Peerage of England, 1812, ix. 139- 
140; G. E. C.’s Completo Peerage, ii. 171; 
Poster’s Poorago, 1883, j>p. 182-3 ; Lodge’s 
Peerage of Ireland, 1789, vii. 09-70; Grad. 
Cnntahr. 1 823, p. 382 ; Haydn’s Boole of Higni ties, 
1890; Gonfc. Mag, 1760, p. 380, 1808, pt, i. p. 
3b8 ; Official Return of Lists of Members of Pari, 
pt, ii. pp. 101, 113, 127.] C. P. R. B. 

PROBY, JOHN JOSHUA, first Eaux, op 
Cabvsttobt (1761-1828), bom on 12 Aug. 
1761, was the only son of John, first baron 
Carysfort [q. v.], by his wife the Hon. 
Elizabeth Allen, elder daughter of John, 
second viscount Allen, ne was educated at 
Westminster School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, whore he graduated M.A. in 1770. 
He succeeded hia father as second Baron 
Garysfort on 18 Oct. 1772, and took hia sent, 
on 12 Oct. 1773, in the Irish House of Lords, 
where he soon became a prominent debater 
( Journals of the Irish House of Lords, iv. 
684). 

On 18 Dec. 1777 Carysfort signed a 
strongly worded protest against the embargo, 
and on 2 March 1780 ho joined with Cliario- 
monl and others in protesting against the 
address (ib. v. 24-6, 162). In February 1780 
be wroto a letter * to the gentlemen of the 
Huntingdlonshira committee,’ which was sub- 
sequently printed and distributed by the 
Socioty of Constitutional Information, ad- 
vocating the shortening of parliaments, a 
fuller representation of the people, and ‘a 
strict oeconomy of the public treasure.’ He 
appears to have formed the intention of con- 
testing the university of Cambridge at the 
general election in tins year, but he did not 
go to the poll (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. viii. 
648). Though Carysfort had supported 
Grattan in his agitation (Ebotjue, English in 
Ireland, 1872-r4, ii. 257), ho was elected a 
knight of St. Patrick on 6 Feb. 1784, and in- 


stalled in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 11 
1800 (Nicolas, Historu of the Ordenft 
Knighthood, 1842, vol. iv, (P,) p, J 
10 Feb. 1789 be protested against th« 


to the Prince of Wales requesting Hm t" 
exorcise the royal authority in Ireland dura- 
the king’s illness (Journals of the Irish Jr, -J 
cf Lords, vi. 233-4). As a reward for k 
support of the lord-lieutenant’s policy lie 
appointed, on 16 July, joint guardinu im,) 
keeper of the rolls in Iruhtnd, was sworn 
member of the Irish privy council; and flB 

20 Aug., was created Earl of Carysfort info; 
peerage of Ireland (ib. vi. 817). In February 
1790 he was elected to the British House r<f 
Commons for East Loos. lie was mturnej 
for Stamford at the general olection in j UBe 
1790, and continued to represent that borough 
until he was made a pear of the United King- 
dom. In April 1791 he supported Wilber- 
force’s motion for the abolition of the slave 
trade (Pari. Hist. xxix. 333-4). During the 
debate on the address in December 179’ 
Carysfort warmly advocated the claims of 
tbe Irish Roman catholics, who had ‘the 
same interests as the protesLants, and ought 
to have the same privileges ’ (ib. xxx. 78-9). 
lie cordially supported Llie address to the 
lung in November 1797, and maintained that 
tho French government was founded on‘» 
system hostile to the ra-establishuiont of 
tranquillity’ (td.xxxiii. 1017-18). On 21 April 
1800 Carysfort spoke in favour of the union 
with Ireland, and. declared that the measine 
was ‘ wiso, politic, and advantageous to die 
two countries’ (ib. xxxv. 83). He was 
appointed envoy-extraordinary and minister- 
plenipotentiary bo tho court of Berbn on 

21 May 1800 (London Gazette, 1800, p, 499), 
a post which he retained until October 1802 
(see Du Martens, Sujjphhnent auPecueildet 
principaux TraitSs, 1802, ii. 42-4-36). Hs 
was created Baron Carysfort of Norman 
Cross in tho county of Huntingdon on 
21 Jan. 1801 , and took his scat in the House 
of Lords on 27 Nov. following ( Journals of 
the House qf Lords, xliii. 418). On20Jan. 
1806 Carysfort attacked the foreign policy of 
the ministry, and moved an amendment to 
the address, but was defeated by a majority 
of fifty-threo votes (Pari. Debates, 1st eer, 
v. 401-6, 482). On tho formation of the 
Ministry of all tho Talents in February 1808 
Carysfort was sworn a member of the privy 
council (12 Feb.), and appointed joint post- 
master-general (20 Fsb.) On 18 June he was 
further appointed a member of the board of 
trade, and on 10 July he booame a commis- 
sioner of the board of control. lie resigned 
these thrao offices on tho accession of tbe 
Duka of Portland to power in the spring of 
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the following year. He signed a protest 
against the bombardment of Copenhagen on 
3'Mureh 1808 (Ro&etm, Complete Collection 
J t j ie Protests of the House of Lords, 1875, 
ii. 339-92). On 31 Jan. 1812 he spolie in 
favour of Lord Fitzwilliam’s motion for the 
consideration of the state of Irish affairs 
(Pari Debates, 1st ser. xxi. 454-5), Though 
he supported the second reading of the Pre- 
servation of the Peace in Ireland Bill, he 
spoke at some length against the Irish Se- 
ditious Meetings Bill in July 1814 (ib. 
1st ser. xxviii. 822, 868-7), He spoke for 
the last time in the House of Lords on 23 Nov. 
1819 (ib. 1st ser. xli. 33-5). He died at his 
house in Ghrosvenor Street, London, on 
7 April 1828, aged 76. A tablet was erected 
to his memory in Elton Church, Hun- 
tingdonshire. 

Carysfort married first, on 18 March 1774, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Oshorne, hart., of Newtown, 
co. Tipperary, by whom he had three sons — 
viz. (1) Wiiliam Allen, viscount Prohv, a 
captain in the navy, who died unmarried off 
Barbados on 6 Aug. 1801, while command- 
ing the frigate Amelin ; (2) John, a general 
in. the army, who succeeded os second Earl 
of Carysfort, and died unmarried on 11 June 
1866; and (3) Granville Leveson [q. v.Lwho 
succeeded as third earl — and two daughters. 
His wife died in November 1783, and on 
12 April 1787 he married, secondly, Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of the lit. Hon. George 
Grenville [q. v.l, and sister of George, first 
marquis of Buckingham, hy whom he had 
one son — George, who died on 19 April 
1791 — and three daughters. Lady Carysiorl 
survived her husband several years, ana died 
at nuntercombe, near Maidenhead, on 21 Dec. 
1812, aged 86. 

Carysfort was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in. 1779. He Avas created a D.UL. 
of Oxford University on 3 J uly 1810, and an 
LL.D. of Cambridge University on 1 July 
1811. Portraits or Carysfort and of his first 
Avife were painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
A portrait of hie second Avife wos painted by 
Hoppner. 

He was author of : 1. ‘ Thoughts on the 
Constitution, with a view to the proposed 
Reform in the Representation of tliB People 
and Duration of Parliaments,’ London, 1783, 
8vo. 2. ‘The Revenge of Guendolen’ fa 
oem], anon,, privately printed [1786 P], 
vo. 3. ‘ Polyxena ’ [a tragedy in five acts 
and in A'erse], anon., privately printed [Lon- 
don, 1798], 8vo. 4. ‘ Dramatic and Narra- 
tive Poems,’ London, 1810, 8vo, 2 vols, 
5. ‘ An. Essay on the proper Temper of the 
Mind towards God : addressed by the Earl 


of Carysfort to his Children. To which is 
added a Dissertation on llio Example of 
Christ,’ privately printed, London, 1817, 
12 mo. 

[Annual Register, 1828, App. to Cfcron. 
pp. 229-30 ; G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage, ii. 
171-2 ; Poster’s Peerage, 1888, p. 183 ; Collins’s 
Peerage of England, 1812, ix. 140-2 ; Lodge’s 
Peerage of Ireland, 1789, vii. 70-1 ; Poster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886, iii. 1166 ; Orad. Can- 
ta.br. (1 823), p. 382 ; Alumni Westmon, (1 852), p. 
547 ; Gent. Mag. 1791 pt. i, p. 586, 1805 pt, 1. 
p. 84, 1843 pt.i.p. 218, 1866 pt. ii. pp. 313—1 4 ; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. v. 247, 335 ; Official 
Return of Lkts of Members of Parliament, pt. ii. 
pp. 176, 181, 204; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 
1800; Baker’s Biogr. Dramatics, 181 2,vol. i . pt. it. 
p.584 ; Biogr. Dictionary of LivingAuth ora, 1816, 
p. 68; Martin’s Catalogue of privately printed 
Books, 1864; Bibl. Brit. 1824; Brit. 

Mus. Oat.] G. P. It. B. 

PROBYN, Sib EDMUND (1678-1 742), 

a a, eldest son of William Probyn of New- 
in the Forest of Dean, by Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Edmund Bond of Wol- 
ford, Herefordshire, and widow of William 
llopton of Huntley, Gloucestershire, was 
baptised at Newland on 16 July 1678. Hav- 
ing matriculated at Oxford, from Christ 
Church, on 23 April 1695, he avos admitted 
the same year a student at the Middle 
Temple, where he was called to the bar in 
1702. He was made a Welsh judge in 1721, 
seijeant-at-Iaw on 27 Jan. 1723-4, and, upon 
the impeachment of the Earl of Macclesfield 
in May 1725, conducted his defence with 
signal ability [see Pabxbh, Thomas, first 
Earn os MAacLUSBintD]. He succeeded Sir 
Littleton Powys [q.v.] as puisne judge of the 
king’s benck on 3 Nov. 1726, and was knighted 
(8 Nov.) He succeeded Sir John Comyns 
[q. v.] as lord chief baron of the exchequer on 
24Nov. 1740, and died on 17 May 1742. His 
remains were interred in Newland church. 
His portrait was engraved ad vivitm byFaber. 

By his Avife Elizabeth (d. 1740), daughter 
of Sir John Blenco we [q. v.], he had no issue. 
Under his wfil his estates passed to hie 
nephew, John Hopkins, who assumed the 
name Probyn, and was grandfather of John 
Probyn, archdeacon of Llandaff (1796-1 843). 

[Miec. Gen. et Herald, 2nd ser. iii. 260, 304- 
306 ; Poster's Alumni Oxon,; Wynne’s Serjeant- 
at-Law, p. 320 ; Nieholl’s Personalities of the 
Forest of Dean, p. 98 ; Bigland’e Coll, Gloue.ii. 
111,262; Noble’s Continuation of Granger’s 
Biogr. Hist, of England, iii. 197; Howell’s Stato 
Trims, xvi. 767 et Boq. 3 Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. X.44S; Gant. Mag. 1740p. 671, 1742p. 27 6 ; 
Le Neve's Pasti Eecl. Angl, if. 261 ; Foss's lives 
of the Judges.] J. M. E. 
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PROCTER* ADELAIDE ANN (1825- 
1 864), poetess, eldest daughter and first child 
of Bryan Waller Procter [q. v.] and his -wife 
Anne Slcepper, was bom 30 Oct. 1825 at 
26 Bedford Square, London. Her parents 
were residing there with Basil Montagu [q.v.1 
and his wife, Mm. Procter’s stepfather and 
mother (Babby Coenwall, Autobiography , 
p. 67). Her father deligh ted in her , addressin g 
a sonnet to her in November 1825, beginning 
‘ Child of my heart 1 My sweet beloved First- 
born 1 ’ and calling her in one of his songs 
1 golden-tressed Adelaide.’ She early showed 
a fondness for poetry, and grew up amid sur- 
roundings calculated to develop her literary 
taste. Before she could write, her mother 
need to copy out her favourite poems for her 
in an album of small notepaper, which 
‘looks,’ wrote Dickons, f as if she had carried 
it about like another little girl might have 
carried a doll.’ Francos A. Kemble wrote in 
1832 : 1 Mrs. Procter talked to me a great deal 
about her little Adelaide, who must be a 
wonderful creatine ’ (Records of a Girlhood , 
iii. 203). N. P. Willis describes Iibt as ‘ a 
beautiful girl, delicate, gentle, and pensive,’ 
looking as if she ‘knew she was a poet's child’ 
(jPenculings by the Way). About 1851 she 
and two of her sisters became Roman oa- 
tholics. The incident does not seem to have 
disturbed the peace of the family (BABBY 
Cobnwali., Autobiography, p. 99). 

Adelaide commenced author, unknown to 
her family, by contributing poems to the 
‘ Book of Beauty ’ in 1843, whan she was 
eighteen. In 1868 she began a long con- 
nection with 'Household Words’ by sending 
some poems under the name of Mary Ber- 
wick. Dickens, the editor, was her father’s 
Mend, and she adopted the policy of 
anonymity because she did not wish to 
benefit by his friendly partiality. He ap- 
proved ox her verses, and printed many of 
them in ignorance of their souroe. In De- 
cember 1864 he recommended the Procters 
to read a pretty poem by ‘ Miss Berwick ’ in. 
the forthcoming Christmas number of ‘ House- 
hold Words.’ Next day Adelaide Teveoled 
her secret at home. All her poems, except 
thxee in the ‘Cornhill’ and two in ‘Good 
Words,’ were first published in * Houeehold 
Words’ or ‘ All the Year Round.' In 1853 
she visited Turin. 

In May 1868 her poems were collected 
and published in two volumes under the 
title of ‘ Legends and Lyrios.’ A second 
edition was issued in October, o third and 
fourth in February and December 1859, and 
a tenth in 1806. 

In 1869 Miss Procter, who was thoroughly 
interested in social questions affecting women, 


Procter 

was appointed by the council of theNathmit 
Association for the Promotion of Sod I 
Science member of a committee to consul,,, 
fresh ways of providing employment fa, 
women (of. Emily Faitiipull, Victoiia 
gia, pref.) Mrs. Jameson and Lord Shaft® 
bury were on the samo committee. InlgM 
Miss Procter edited a volume of miscellaneous 
verse and prose, set up in type by women com 
positors, and entitled ‘Victoria Regia.’ gw 
contributed a poem entitled ‘Links mth 
Heaven.’ Among other contributors ivera 
Tennyson, Henry Taylor, Lowell, Thackeray 
Harriet Marbineau, and Matthew Arnold 
The next year Miss Procter published alittli 
volume or poems called ‘ A Chaplet of Vete’ 
for the benefit of a night refuge. 1 

Her health was never robust. In lgy 
Fanny Kemble wrote : ‘ Her character and 
intellectual gifts, and the delicate state of 
her health, all make her an object of interest 
to me’ (Records of Later Life, iii. 290). I„ 
1802 she tried the cure at Malvern (cf, 
Whmysb Ruin, Life of Lord Houahtm,i. 
84-5) ; but, after being conflued to her room 
for fifteen months, she died of consumption 
on 2 Feb. 1864, and was buried in Kernel 
Green cemetery (of. flic Month, January 1866; 
Maby Howitt, Autobiography, ii. 166). She 
was of a cheerful, mouost, and sympathetic 
disposition, with no small fund of humour. 
An engraved portrait by .Teens appears in the 
1866 edition of ‘ Legends and Lyrics,’ and 
there is an oil-painting attributed to Emma 
Galiotti. 

Miss Procter, if not a great poet, had a 
gift for verso, and expressed herself with dis- 
tinction, charm, and sincerity. She borrowed 
little or nothing, and showed to heat advan- 
tage in her narrative poems. ‘ The Angel’s 
Story,’ the ‘ Legend of Brogonz/ the 'Legend 
of Provence,’ the ‘ Story of aFnithful Soul/are 
found in numerous poetical anthologies. Her 
songs, ‘Cleansing Fires,’ ‘The Message,’ and 
‘The Lost Chord/ are well known, and many 
of her hymns are in common use. Herpaems 
were published in America, and also trene- 
lated into German. In 1877 tlio demand for 
Miss Procter’s poems in England was in ex- 
cess of thoso of any living writer except Ten- 
nyson (Babby Gobhwall, Autobiography, 
p. 98), 

[Memoir by Diokons, prefaced to 1886 edition 
of Legends and Lyrics ; Madame Bolloo’s In a 
Walled Garden, pp. 164-78; Bruce’s Book of 
Noble Englishwomen, pp. 445-62; Julian’s Diet, 
of Hymnology, p, B18.J E. £. 

PROCTER, BRYAN WALLER (1787- 
1874), poet, was bom at Leeds on 21 Nov. 
1787. Ilia ancestors had been small farmers 
in the north of England ; his father come to 
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London and entered into business. 'By 
some bequest or accident of luck,’ says bis 
son be soldered an independence. His par- 
simony was as conspicuous as bis integrity. 
He died in 1816. Of Procter’s mother, who 
survived until 1887, he merely says ‘she 
was simply the kindest and tenderest mother 
in the world.’ As a boy , Proct er was distin- 
guished by a passion for reading, which was 
encouraged by a female sen-ant, who initiated 
bim into Shakespeare. He does not, how- 
ever seem to have distinguished himself at 
Harrow, whither, after some years' prelimi- 
nary schooling at Finchley, he went at the age 
of thirteen, and where he was the schoolfellow 
of Peel and Byron. Upon leaving school he 
was articled to Mr. Atherton, a solicitor at 
Colne in Wiltshire, of whom he speaks with 
great respect. He returned to London in 
1807, at which point the fragment of auto- 
biography he has left ue ends. In 1816 he 
began to contribute to the ‘Literary Ga- 
zette.’ He soon entered into partnership 
with another solicitor, and long practised his 
profession. But literature occupied most 
of his attention. In 1816 his means were 
improved by the death of his father, and he 
seems to have for a time launched out upon 
a jovial, though not a dissipated, course of 
life, taking a house in Brunswick Square, 
keeping a hunter, and becoming a pupil of 
Thomas Cribb. This free mingling with the 
world, natural in one whose opportunities 
appear to have been previously restricted by 
parental economy, occasioned after a while 
some temporary pecuniary embarrassment, 
but it was the means of introducing bim to the 
circle of Leigh Hunt and Charles Lamb, the 
influence of both of whom may be traced 
in the abundant poetical productiveness of 
the next few years. While Hunt inspired 
< Mercian Colonna ’ (1820), ‘A Sicilian Story ' 
(1821), and ‘The Flood in Thessaly’ (1823). 
Lamb prompted the ‘ Dramatic Scenes 
(1819), to none of which, he declared, lie 
would have refused a place in his selection 
from the Elizabethan dramatists, had they 
pome down to us from that period. This 
judgment is a remarkable instance of the 
intrepidity of friendship ; for Procter’s scenes, 
though graceful and poetical, are very ob- 
vious productions of the nineteenth century, 
and seldom tr&nsaond the forcible feeble in 
their attempts to exhibit vehement passion. 
They are nevertheless much more successful 
than Procter's imitations of Byron’s serio- 
comic style in some of his poems of this date, 
to which Byron alludeB with good-natured 
disdain. But none of these efforts exhibit 
the genuine individuality of the man, which 
is to he found exclusively in his songs, 
vox., xvr. 


These were mostly written about this time, 
although not published until 1832, and, if 
not effluences of potent inspiration, are me- 
lodious, vigorous, and rarely imitative. Long- 
fellow thought them ‘more suggestive of 
music than any modern songs,’ a judgment in 
which it is difficult to concur. A more am- 
bitious effort, the tragedy of ‘ Mirandola,’ was 
brought upon the stage, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, somewhat prematurely (January 
1821), with the view of relieving the author 
from the embarrassments in which his hos- 
pitality and difficulties with a business part- 
ner, together with the loss of an anticipated 
legacy, had involved him. The object was 
attained, Procter receiving 6307. os his share 
of the proceeds of a sixteen nights’ run; hut 
the play, a fair and even a favourable example 
of the taste of the time, was never revived. 
It owed much of its success to the acting of 
Charles Kemble, who was said to have never 
before been so perfectly provided with a part 
as by Procter's Guido. All these produc- 
tions appeared under the pseudonym of 
‘ Barry Cornwall,’ an imperfect anagram of 
Procter’s real name. 

The success of his tragedy, and the esta- 
blishment of the ‘London Magazine’ in 
1820, introduced Procter to a wider literary- 
circle j and, as he liked almost everybody and 
everybody liked him, he gradually became 
acquainted with most contemporary authors 
of distinction. He performed two eminent 
services to literature — by initiating Hazlitt, 
who previously had been acquainted only 
with Shakespeare, into the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama in general; and by guaran- 
teeing, in conjunction with Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes [q.v.] and T. Kelsall, the expense 
of the publication of Shelley’s posthumous 
poems. Although, however, his literary in- 
terests and sympathies expanded, his lite- 
rary productiveness, except as a writer of 
stories for annuals, almost entirely ceased. 
The cause was probably the necessity for 
assiduous devotion to legal pursuits after his 
marriage, in 1824, with Miss Skepper, step- 
daughter of Basil Montagu [q. v.jj a lady of 
jjjreat gifts, both soeial and intellectual (l. 

the eldest of whom was the poetess, Adelaide 
Anne Procter [q. yj> and three sons, one of 
whom became an officer and served in India; 
the others died young, The branch of law 
to which he now addicted himself was con- 
veyancing, in which he obtained a large 
practice. He had also numerous pupils, 
among whom were Kinglnke and Eliot War- 
burton. His last important contribution to 
poetry was the volume of songs published in 
1832, with an appendix of brief dramatic frng- 

5 U 
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manta, and a preface announcing his farewell 
to poetry ; save for such isolated exceptions 
as nis fine epistle to Browning, lie abstained 
from verse for the remainder of his life. In 
the same year he undertook a life of Ed- 
mund Kean, a task which Leigh Hunt had 
wisely declined. It was published in 1833, 
hut Procter earned nothing from it beyond liis 
stipulated honorarium and a scathing critique 
in the ‘Quarterly.’ ne had already been 
called to the bar, and in 1832 was made a 
metropolitan commissioner in lunacy, whioh 
seems to have been thought an eminently 
suitable appointment for a poet. He held it 
until 1801, when he retired upon a pension 
calculated on no generous scale. But the 
blow was broken by the handsome legacy he 
had received a few years previously from 
John Kenyon [q. v.] His prose writings were 
published in America in 1863, and no occur- 
rence of importance marked the remainder of 
his life except the death of hiB daughter 
Adelaide in 1864, and the publication in 
London of his delightful biography of Charles 
Lamb in 1860. Procter died on 6 Oct. 1874. 
His wife survived until March 1888. She 
was long the centre of a highly cultivated 
circle, which delighted in her shrewdness 
and wit. ‘Her spirits,’ says a writer in the 
‘ Academy,' ‘ often had had to do for 
both.’ 

Procter's disposition is one of the most 
amiable recorded in the history of literature. 
Carlyle called him ' a decidedly rather 
pretty little fellow, bodily and spiritually.’ 
lie appears entirely exempt from the ordi- 
nary defects of the literary character, and a 
model of kindly sympathy and generous 
appreciation. His secret good deeds were 
innumerable. His chief _ intellectual en- 
dowment was an instinctive perception of 
novel merit, which embraced the m ost various 
styles of literary excellence, and whioh, com- 
bined with his frankness of eulogy and his 
wide social opportunities, enabled him to be 
of great servico to young genius. Brown- 
ing and Swinburne were both deeply in- 
debted to Mm in this respect. His own 
claims as a poet cannot bo rated high. His 
narrative poems oocasionally display beauty 
both of diction and versification, but are on 
the whole languid compositions, whose chief 
interest is that they alone among the poems 
of the day evince the influence of Shelley, 
who is imitated judiciously and without 
exaggeration or servility. Some of the longer 
dramatic scenes have extraordinary lapses 
into bathos, but the brief fragments ore 
often fanciful and poetical. Procter's songs 
will probably constitute the most abiding 
portion of his woi'k. A few, such as ‘To a 


Flower,’ are exceedingly beautiful, ana otk- 

have obtainod wide popularity through th” 

simple energy and the musical accomm* 
nients by Chevalier Neukomm, who, aecnrl 
ing to Chorley, monopolised the m<mA 
His prose writings are always agreeable. 
The most valuable are the essay on gfoi 
spears, whom he idolised, contributed to-n 
edition of the poet’s works in 18-13, and tie 
biography of Charles Lamb, simple’ sndnn 
pretending, but irradiated by the light rf 
personal acquaintance and the glow of svu- 
patby. 1 

The following is a list of Procter's wod- 

I. ‘ Dramatic Scenes and other Poems ’ 1819 
12mo ; new edit, with illustrations bv M n ’ 
Tenniel, 1867-8. 2. « Mercian Oolomm ® 
Italian tale, with three Dramatic Sceaei 
and other poems,’ 1820, 8vo. 3. ‘ A Sicilian 
Story, with Diego do Montilla and other 
poems,' 1820, 12mo ; 3rd edit. 1821. 4. ijg. 
randola : a tragedy ’ (in five acts and in 
verse), 1821, 8vo. 5. 'Poetical Works’ 
3 vois. 1822, 12nio. 6, ‘ The Flood of 
Thessaly, the Girl of Provence, and other 
poems,’ 1823, 8vo, 7. ‘ Effigies Poetic®, or 
the Portraits of the British Poets: illus- 
trated by notes biographical, critical, and 
poetical/ 1824, 8vo. 8. ‘ English Songa and 
other smaller pooma,’ 1832, 12mo; 3rd edit. 
1851. 9. ‘ Lifo of Edmund Ivcan,’ 1836, 8vo ; 
German translation, 1836, Svo. 10. 1 Essays 
and Tales in Prose/ 2 vols. Boston, 1853 . 

II. 1 CharleB Lamb: a Memoir,’ 1866-8, &\o, 
12. ‘ Autobiographical Fragment/ ed. C.P., 
1877, 8vo [see below]. 

Ilia editions include ‘ The Works of Ben 
Jonson, with Memoir’ (1838), ' The Work, 
of Shakespeare, with Memoir and Essay on 
his Genius’ (1843; reissued 1863, 1867, and 
1876), * Selections from Browning,’ in con- 
junction with J. Forster (1863), and ‘ Essays 
of Elia, with a Memoir of Lamb’ (1878). 

Ilis critical papers and his tales, contri- 
buted to annuals, were mostly comprised in 
the. American edition of his prose miscel- 
lanies, but have not been reprinted in Eng- 
land. 

[The principal authority for Procter’s life is 
his own fragmentary autobiography, accontpv 
niod by rominiscences of eminent parsons shoo 
he hod known, and supplemented with additional 
particulars by 1 0. P/(Covontry Patmore), 1877. 
See also Miss Mnrlinesu’s Biographic Sketches; 
H.. T. Charley’s Autobiography ; Madame Bel- 
loc’s In n Walled Garden ; J. T. Fields’s Old Ac- 
quaintances, 1876; S. 0. IlaU's Reminiscences, 
ii. 26-8 ; E. P. Whipple in Intornationsl Maga- 
zine, vol. iv ; S, T. Mayer in Gent. Mag. vol. 
xiii. new sor. ; Edinburgh Iloviow, vol. cxtvii ; 
Alhomram, 10 Oct, 1874; Aoiulomy, 17 Match 
1888.] R, 6, 
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PROCTER, RICHARD WRIGHT Roman catholic. From l^GS to V . 559 he was 
(1816-1881), author, son of Thomas Procter, maalor of the school of Tunbridge, Kent, 
was bom of poor parents in Paradise Vale, where Francis Thynne was among his pupils. 
Salford, Lancashire, on 19 Dec. 1816. When Under Elizabeth his religious views seem to 
very young he bought boohs and sent poetical have changed, aud on 13 March 1678 lie 
contributions to the local press. In due time was presented to the rectory of St. Andrew, 
ho set up in business for himself as a barber Holborn. He died in the autumn of 1581 
—the trade to which he had been appren- (Newcottrt, Repert. i. 275, andn.) Ilia son 

ticed in Long-Millgate, Manchester. Part Thomas is noticed separately. 

of the shop was used by him for a cheap cir- Proctor wrote : 1. ' The Fall of the late 
culating horary. In this dismal city street Arrian [Avian]/ London, 1349, 8vo, dedi- 
he remained to the end of his days. When cated to ‘ the most virtuous lady [i.e. Prin- 
his shyness was overcome, he was found to cess] Marie.’ 2. ‘TheHistorieof Wyates Re- 
be,likehis hooks, full of geniality, curious hellion, with the order and manner of resisting 
information, and gentle humoiup In 1842 he the same . . .,' London, 1634, black letter, 
was associated with Bamford, Prince, Roger- 8vo, dedicated to Queen Mary (this is one 
son, and other local poets in some interesting of the authorities on which HolinBhed bases 
meetings held at an inn, afterwards styled this part of his history, and it is described by 
the ‘ Poet’s Comer,’ and he contributed, to Hearne as 1 a book of great authority ’). 
a volume of verse entitled ‘The Festive 3. ‘The Waie home to Christ and Truth 


Wreath, 1 which was an outcome of these 
gatherings. He also had some pieces in the 
‘City Muse/ edited by 'William Reid, 1853. 
Re died at 133 Long-Millgate, Manchester, 
on 11 Sept. 1881, and was hurled at St. 
Luke’s, Oheetham Hill. lie married, in 
1840, Eliza Waddington, who predeceased 
kirn, and left five eons. 

He published : 1. ‘ Gems of Thought and 
Flowers of Fancy/ 1865, 12mo ; a volume of 
poetical selections, of which the first and 
last pieces are by himself. 2. ‘ The Barber’s 
Shop, with Illustrations by William Mor- 
ton, 1856, 8vo ; containing admirably written 
sketches of the odd characters he met. A 
second edition incorporated much lore re- 
lating to hairdressing and to notable barbers, 
published, with a memoir by W. E. A. Axon, 
1883. 8. ‘Literary Reminiscences and Glean- 
ings, with Illustrations/ 1860, 8vo ; devoted 
chiefly to Lancashire poets. 4. ‘ Our Turf, 
our Stage, and our Ring/ 1862, 8vo ; being 
historical sketches of racing and sporting lift 
in Manchester. 5. ‘ Manchester m Holiday 
Dress/ 1866, 8vo; notices of theatres and 
other amusements in Manchester, prior to 
1810. 6. ‘ Memorials of Manchester Streets/ 
1874, 8vo and 4to. 7. ‘ Memorials of Bygone 
Manchester, with Glimpses of the Environs/ 
1880, 4to. 

[Axon’s Memoir, above mentioned ; Palatine 
Mote-Book, i. 166 (with portrait) ; Papers of the 
Manchester Literary Olub (article by B, A. Red- 
fern), 1884, p. 18 1 ; personal knowledge.) 

0. W. S. 

PROCTOR, JOHN (1621 P-1584), divine 
and historian, a native of Somerset, was 
elected scholar of Corpus Ohristi, Oxford, in 
January 1586-7, and fellow of All Souls’ in 
1540, graduating B.A. on 20 Oct. 1540, and 
M.A, on 25 June 1644, lie was a strong 


leadinge from Antichrist and Errour/ 1556, 
dedicated to Queen Mary; reissued, without 
dedication, 1565 ; this is a translation of 
‘Vincentii Lirinensia Liber de Catholic® 
fidei antiquitate.’ 

[Wood’s Athenie Oxon. i. 235, and Fasti, i. 
Ill, 121, ii. 100; Tanner’s Blbl. Brit.-Hib.; 
L.insd. M3. B80, f. 144; Foster’s Alumni; 
Henrne’s Collect., ed. Doble, iii. 88 ; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit. ; Aetsof thBPrivy Counoil, 1S54-6 ; Strype’s 
Bee 1. Mom. nr. i. 2 71 ; ilughes-Hughoa’s Regi- 
ster of Tunbridge School, p. 1,] W. A. S. 

PROOTOR, RICHARD ANTHONY 
(1887-1 888), astronomer, was horn in Chelsea 
on 23 March 1837, the fourth and youngest 
child of William Proctor, a solicitor in easy 
circumstances. His childhood, marked by 
frail health and studious tastes, had barely 
passed when the death of his father, in lH^C, 
left the family burdened with a protracted 
lawsuit. Placed as clerk in the London and 
Joint Stock Bank in 1864, he was removed 
as soon as improved circumstances rendered 
a university education possible, ondenterad 
in 1865 the London University, and a year 
later St. John’s College, Cambridge. Here 
he took a scholarship, read mathematics and 
theology, and sufficiently distinguished him- 
self as an athlete to be captain of the col- 
lege boating club. His mother’s death during 
his second university year was quickly fol- 
lowed by his marriage to an Irish lady, 
whom he met when travellingwith his sister. 
This event probably explained his compara- 
tive failure in hiB degree examinationin 1860, 
when he disappointed expectation by obtoin- 
ingonly the twenty-third wranglership. 

He next read for the bar, but, after keeping 
some terms at the Temple, abandoned law 
for science, devoting himself in 1868 to the 

eb2 
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study of astronomy and mathematics as a Joseph, Missouri, her home, In that yeajlT 
distraction from his overwhelming grief at founded in London ‘ Knowledge,’ a seien- 
the loss of his eldest child. He made his tific ■weekly periodical, which was converted 
literary dSbut in 1865 with an article on the in 1885 into a monthly. lie contributed 
‘Colours of Double Stars’ in the ‘ Cornhill the Royal Astronomical Society’s monthly 
Magazine,’ and published in the same year, notices articles on such abstruse problem! 
at his own expense, his celebrated monograph as the ‘Construction of the Milky 'Ww 
on ‘ Saturn and his System.’ Recognised im- 1 The Distribution of Stars and Nebula ’ and 
mediately in the scientific world os the work the ‘ Proper Motions of Stars.’ His 
of a writer of consummate ability, it yet on the coming ‘Transit of Venus,’ in thesim 

S roved, in his own words, ‘ commercially a journal, involved him in an acrimoniouj 
ismal failure.’ The reputation it won controversy with the astronomer royal. Sit 
enabled him, nevertheless, to make literature George Airy, as to the time and place fw 
his profession, when the failure, in 1866, of observing the transit. Proctor’s views uiti- 
a New Zealand hank in which he was a con- mately prevailed. 

siderahle shareholder left him entirely de- In J 887 he transferred his household and 
pendent on his own earnings. The news observatory to Orange Lake, Florida, whence 
reached him simultaneously with a request he was summoned on business to Englandin 
from the editor of the * Popular Science Re- September 1 888. _ He reached New York 
view ’ for some articles on the telescope, suffering from an illness hastily pronounced 

‘From that day onwards (he wrote) for to be yellow fever, then epidemic in Florida, 
five years I did not take one day’s noli- He died in the Willard Parker Hospital on 
day from the work which I found essential 12 Sept. His malady was declared by hu 
for my family’s maintenance.’ How irksome friends to have been malarial litemorrhagic 
be found this unceasing drudgery may be fever. His widow and many children am- 
gathered from his declaration that lie ‘would vived him. The alleged cause of his death 
willingly have turned to stone-breaking or gave prophetic significance to hiB article on 
any other form of hard and honest, but un- ‘ Plague and Pestilence,’ written a few days 
scientific, labour, if a modest competence in previously and published in the ‘ New York 
any such direction had been offered him.’ Weekly Tribune.’ 

The limited range of his fame was shown Among his many gifts that of lucid expo- 
by the rejection or many of his articles, and sition was the chief, and his main work was 
by Anthony Trollope's request, before accept- that of popularising science as a writer and 
ing one for the ‘St. Paul’s Magazine,’ of lecturer. Yet he was no mere exponent. The 
some evidence of his conmetence to treat highest value attaches to his researches into 
a subject scientifically. Publishers were the rotation period of Mars, and tohisdemon- 
equally sceptical, and only the assistance of strationof the existence of aresistingmedium 
a friend enabled him to publish his ‘ Hand- in the sun’s surroundings by its effect on the 
hook of the Stars ’ in 1806. It barely paid trajectory of the prominences. His grasp of 
expenses ; nor were its successors, ‘ Constella- higher mathematics was proved by his trea- 
tion Seasons ’ and ‘ Sun Views of the Earth,’ tise on the Cycloid, and his ability as a celes- 
much more successful, They helped, how- tial draughtsman by his charting 324,198 
ever to extend his reputation, and he was stars from Argelander’s ‘ Survey of tbs 
commissioned by Messrs. Hardwick to write, Northern Heavons ’ on an equal surface pro- 
for a fee of 251., the small volume, ‘Half- j action. Many of his works were illustrated 
houre with a Telescope,’ which, published with maps drawn by himself with admirable 
in 1868, had beforo his death reached its clearness and accuracy. Versatile as pro- 
twentieth edition. He taught mathematics found, he wroto in ‘ Knowledge ’ on mis- 
for a time in a private military school at cellaneoussubjectsunder several pseudonyms, 
Woolwich, and in 1878 went on a lecturing and was a proficient in chess, whist, and on 
tour to America, resigning, in order to do so, the pianoforte. Hie unfinished hook on the 
an honorary secretaryship totheRoyal Astro- ‘ New and Old Astronomy,’ designed to em- 
nomical Society. His success on the lectur- body the studies of his life, was completed 
ing platform was from the first assured, and by Arthur Oowper Ranyard [q. v.],andpub- 
greatly increased his popularity. A second lished in 1892, Of the fifty-seven books 
lecturing trip to America was followed, after published by him, the principal, not already 
the death of his wife in 1879, by a more ex- mentioned in the text, were : 1. * Other 
tended tour to the Australasian colonies. Worlds than ours,’ 1870. 2. ‘Star Atlas,’ 
Returning by the United States, he theme 1870. 8. ‘Light Science for Leisure Hours,’ 
married, m 1881, Mrs. Robert J. Orawley, a 1871. 4. ‘ The Sun,’ 1871. 6. ‘ Elementary 
widow with two children, and settled at St, Astronomy/ 1871. C. ‘ The Orbs around us,’ 
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jg72, 7, ‘Essays in Astronomy/ 1872. 

„ ‘Elementary Geography/ 1872. 9 ‘School 
Atlas of Astronomy/ 1872. 10. ' 'l’he Ex- 
panse of Heaven/ 1878. 11. ‘The Moon/ 

1873. 12. ‘The Borderland of Science/ 
187s' 13. ‘ The Universe and the doming 
Transit/ 1874. 14. ‘ The Transit of Venus/ 

1874. 16- ‘Our Place among Infinities/ 

18751 10- 1 Myths and Marvel s ofAstronomy / 
1877. 17. ‘ The Universe of Stars/ 1878. 
18. ‘Flowers of the Sky/ 1879. 19. ‘ The 
Poetry of Astronomy/ 1880. 20. ‘Easy 

Star Lessons/ 1882. 21. ‘ Familiar Science 
Studies/ 1882. 22. ‘Mysteries of Time and 
Space/ 1883. 23. * The Great Pyramid/ 

1888. 24. ‘The Universe of Suns/ 1884. 
26. ‘The Seasons/ 1886. 26. ‘ How to Play 
"Whist/ 1886. 27. ‘ Other Suns than ours/ 
1887. 28. ‘ Half-hours with the Stars/ 

1887. He also contributed the articles on 
astronomy to the ‘American Cyclopaedia/ 
end to the ninth edition of the ‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.' 

[Memoirs and Obituaries in Monthly Notices, 
du. 164; Observatory, xi. 866, Times, 14 Sopt. 
1888; Knowledge, October 1888, p. 286; Apple- 
ton's Annual Cyclopaedia, xlii. 707 i Autobiogra- 
phical Notes, New Science Review, April 1896.] 

J3. M. C. 

PROCTOR, THOMAS {ft. 1678), poet, 
was the sou of John Proctor [q. v.1, first 
master of Tunbridge grammar school. He 
became free of the Stationers’ Company on 
17 Aug. 1684, having been apprenticed to 
John Allde (Aram, Transcript, ii. 692). 
He was editor or author of : 1. ‘A gorgious 
Gallery of gallant Inventions. , . . First 
framed and fashioned in eundrie formes by 
divers worthy Workemea of late dayes, 
and now ioyned together and builded up 
by T. P./ "London, 1678, 4to. This is the 
third of the series of poetical miscellanies 
which began with Tottell’s in 1667, It 
is preceded by commendatory verses signed 
A. M. (Anthony Munday P), and by an ad- 
dress by ‘ Owen Roydon to the curious com- 
pany of Sycophantes.’ The first poem of the 
' Gallery’ is signed by 0. R., and then all 
the poems are unsigned till page 100 (Ool- 
i.ieb, Seven English Poetical Miscellanies, 
iu.), where the heading occurs of ‘ Pretie 
Pamphlets by T. Proctor.’ The poem that 
followB is called ‘ Proctor’s Precepts/ and in 
the remaining fifty-two pages the signature 
T. P. follows ten of the pieces. The longest 
poem in the volume is ‘The History of Pyra- 
xnus and Thisbie truely translated/ It is 
unsigned, and perhaps "from an Italian ori- 
ginal. It may well have been in Shake- 
speare’s mind when he wrote the ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.’ Collier has conjectured 


4.21 

that Owen Roydon was the original editor 
of the anthology, hut died while it was in 
progress, leaving the work to Proctor. The 
book has been reprinted in Park’s ‘Heli- 
conia/ 1816, vol. i., and in ‘ Three Collections 
of English Poetry of the Latter Part of the 
Sixteenth Century/ London, 1678-9, edited 
by Sir Henry Ellis for the Roxburghe Club ; 
and iu ‘ Seven English Poetical Miscellanies,’ 
printed between 1657 and 1602, reproduced 
under the care of J. Payne Collier, London, 
1877. 2. ' The Triumph of Truetli, mani- 
festing the Advancement of Vertue and the 
Overthrow of Vice. Hereunto is added 
“Cffisars Triumph,” the “Gretians Con- 
quest,” and the “ Desert of Dives/’’ published 
by T. P., 4to. These poems are not dated, 
and were perhaps printed for private circu- 
lation; Mr. W. 0. Ilazlitt assigns them to 
1586. Theyhaveheen reprinted by J. Payne 
Collier in ‘ Illustrations of Ola English 
Literature/ London, 1866, vol. ii. tract 8. 
S. 'Of the Knowledge and Conduct of 
"Warres, two hookes, latelio writteu and sett 
foortlio, proffitnble for aucho as delight in 
histories, or martiall aflayves, and necessarie 
for the present tyme/ 1678, 4to. This was 
licensed to Tottell (IIazlitt, Coll. 3rd ser. 
p. 206). 

It was probably another Thomas Proc- 
tor who was author of: 1. ‘A Profitable 
Worke to this "Whole Kingdome ... by 
Tho. Procter, Esq”/ 1610, 4to (Brit. 
Mns.) 2. ‘ The Right of Kings, conteyning 
a Defence of their Supremacy/ 1621, 4to. 
3. ‘ The Righteous Man’s Way . . .’ 1621, 
4to. 

JBsa tho introductions and notes to the re- 
prints quoted above; Arbor’s Transcript, ii. 
318, 823; Hazlitt’s Handbook and Collections, 
passim.] R. B. 

PROCTOR, THOMAS (1763 -1794), his- 
torical painter and sculptor, was born at 
Settle, Yorkshire, on 22 April 1766. His 
father, who was in humble circumstances, 
apprenticed him to a tobacconist in Man- 
chester, but he afterwards came to. London, 
and for a time found employment in a mer- 
chant’s counting-house. In 1777 he became 
a student of the Royal Academy. Inspired 
by the works of James Barry, he painted a 
large picture of ‘Adam and Eve/ and in 
1780 began to exhibit, sending a portrait to 
the Royal Academy, and another to the In- 
corporated Society of Artists. In 1782 he 
gained a premium at the Society of Arts, and 
a medal at the Royal Academy for drawing 
from the life, in. 1788 a silver medal at the 
Royal Academy for a model from the life, 
and in 1784 the gold medal for historical 
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painting, the subject being a scene from 
Shakespeare's ‘Tempest.’ lie then turned 
to modelling, and produced a statue of 
‘ Ixion,’ ■which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in. 1785, and was so highly praised 
by Benjamin West that it was bought by 
£ur Abraham Hume. He next modelled a 
group representing ‘ The Death of Diomedes, 
King of Thrace,’ which was greatly admired 
at the academy in 1788, but failed to moot 
with a purchaser. Bitterly disappointed, 
Proctor broke his work in pieces and aban- 
doned sculpture. He reverted to painting, 
but did not again exhibit until 1789, and 
then sent only a portrait ; hut in 1700 I10 
contributed to the exhibition of the Society 
of Artists ' Coronis,’ a subject from Ovid’s 
1 Metamorphoses,’ and to the Royal Academy 
‘ Elisha and the Son of the Shunammile,’ and 
* The Restoration of Day after the Fall of 
Phaethon,’ a sketch. In 17 01 he exhibited at 
the academy 1 Hannah declines accompany- 
ing her Husband to the Yearly Sacrilioe,’ 
and in 1792 two portraits and a group in 
plaster, ‘ Pairitlious, tho Son of Ixion, de- 
stroyed by Cerberus.’ Three portraits and 
‘The Final Separation of Jason and Modea’ 
were his exhibited works in 1 793, and ‘Venus 
approaching the Island of Cyprus ’ in 1794. 
After 1700 Proctor had exhibited without 
giving an address, and his abode was un- 
known. West, then president of the Royal 
Academy, who had at an earlier date treated 
him with great kindness, discovered that he 
had been living in a miserable garret in 
Clare Market, and subsisting on bread and 
water. Ilia case was brought by West under 
the notico of the council of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and in 1793 it was resolved that he 
should be bent to Italy as tho travelling 
student, with a grant of 50 1. for preliminary 
expenses. Unhappily the generous help 
come too late. Before he could leave Eng- 
land he was found dead in his bed, worn out 
by mental anguish and privation. lie was 
buried in Hampstead churchyard on 13 July 
1794. 

Professor WestmacotL, when lecturing to 
Ihe students at llie Royal Academy, exhi- 
bited the ‘ Ixion ’ and ‘ Peirithous ' as ex- 
amples of the work of true genius. 


[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists of the English 
School, 1878 ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and 
Engravers, od. Graves and Armstrong, 1688- 
1889, ii. 834 ; Snndby’s Hist, of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts, 1802, i. 251 j Exhibition Cata- 
logues of the Royal Academy, Incorporated So- 
ciety of Artists, and Free Society of Artists, 
1780-1794; date of burial kindly communicated 
by the Rev. Shorrard B. Burnaby, vicar of Ilnmp- 
> ud] R.E.O. 


PROUD, JOSEPH (1746-1828),^ 
of the ‘ new church,’ was hom at Beacon* 
field, Buckinghamshire, on 22 March 1745 
His father, John Proud (d. 1784), Wils ' 
general baptist minister at Beaconsfleld 
(from 1756) at Wisbech, Cambridgeshire 
Proud began his ministry in 1767 as n«°ie t| J 
to his father at Wisbech. About 1772 
became minister of the general baptist con- 
gregation at Knipton, Leicestershire, butte! 
moved in 1776 to tho charge of the general 
baptist congregation at Fleet, Lincni™^ 
Here he was ordained in 1780 ; his chapel was 
enlarged in 1 782. lie left Fleet in 1786 to 
preach at a chapel built for him in that year 
in Ber Street, Norwich, by a surgeon named 
Hunt. The chapel and a minister's house 
were settled on him for life. 


Hus views at this time, as is shown by his 
‘Calviuism Exploded,’ were universaliat- 
hut in 1788 he becamo acquainted with the 
writings of Swedenborg, and a visit (June 
1788) from Joseph Wliittingham Salmon of 
Nantwieli, Cheshire, originally a methodiat, 
led to his adhesion to the ‘now church.’ or 
‘ new Jerusalem church,’ recently organised 
by Robert Hindmarsh [q. v.] On 24 Feb, 
1789 ho baptised, by immersion, nine per! 
sons as members of the ‘new church;’ he 
co-operated with its London leaders, and 
wrote, in three months, no less than three 
hundred original hymns for use in its wor- 
ship. In 1790 he ceded Ber Street chapel 
to tho general baptists, visited Birmingham 
(June 1790), where a ‘temple’ in Newhull 
Street was being built by a wealthy mer- 
chant, and agreed to become its minister, 
On 3 May 3701 ho was ordained in Loudon 
os a ‘ now church * minister by James Hind- 
marsh, and opened tho Birmingham ‘temple’ 
on 19 June. Priestley, who was present at 
one of the oponing services, immediately 
wrote a series of letters to its members, and 
made an appointment to rend them, before 
publication, to Proud and his friends on 
15 July, an intention frustrated by the riots 
which broke out 011 the provions day. Proud’s 
relations with Unitarians were friendly. Ha 
preached in their chapel atWarwickiul792. 

His career at Birmingham promised well, 
but was suddeuly cut short by the failure of 
his patron. The ‘templo ’ was found tote 
heavily mortgaged, and Proud, who had 
placed his savings in his patron’s bonds, lost 
everything. He received much sympathy 
and substantial help, among others from 
Spencer Madan (1768-1836) [q, v.J then 
rectorof St. Philip’s, Birmingham. A‘ temple’ 
was in oouvse of erection in Peter Street, Man- 
chester, for "William Cowherd [q. v.], and 
Proud was invited to be liis colleague. lie 
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opened the Manchester ‘temple’ 011 11 Aug. 
1703 but soon falling out -with Cowherd, 
who made a point of a vegetarian diet, he 
closed his Manchester ministry on 10 Jan. 
1794 . He was invited to Bristol and Liver- 
oool 'but returned to Birmingham, where a 
new* ‘temple/ also in Newhall Street, was 
opened by him on 30 March. Proud’s ser- 
vices nowattracted large crowds. His friends 
were anxious to transfer him to London. A 
'temple' was built for him in Cross Street, 
Hatton Garden; he ordained his successor 
at Birmingham on 7 May 1797, and opened 
Hatton Garden ' temple 'on 30 J ulv. 

proud was now at the height of his popu- 
larity. His oratory drew overflowing con- 
gregations; his voice had much charm, in 
spite of a provincial accent, and his manner 
was singularly impressive. He is described 
as wearing ' a purple silk vest, a golden 
girdle, ana n white linen gown’ (White), 
In less than two years disputes arose between 
Proud’s committee and the trustees of the 
‘temple’ about the rental of the building 
and about a liturgy. Proud preached his 
last sermon at Cross Street on 29 Sept. 1799, 
and removed on 6 Oct. to York Street Cha pel, 
St. James’s, which was taken on lease. John 
Flaxman [q. v.] the sculptor, who had been 
a member of his committee, seceded from his 
congregation , owing to the dispute, which did 
not, however, affect Proud’s general popu- 
larity. The lease of York Street chapel, re- 
newed in 1808, came to an end on 22 Sept. 
1813. Proud removed on 10 Oct. to a smaller 
building in Lisle Street, Leicester Square ; 
but his vigour was declining. In 1814 he 
returned to Birmingham, and again minis- 
tered in theNewhall Street ‘ temple ’ till his 
retirement from regular duty at midsummer 
1831. In 1816-16 he undertook missionary 
journeys, in pursuance of the plan of a mis- 
sionary ministry adopted by the ‘general 
conference 1 of the ' now church.’ 

He is said during the course of his life to 
have preached seven thousand times and 
written three thousand sermons. His per- 
sonal character was high ; he seems to have 
lacked geniality iu private life, his manner 
was reserved, but he showed much fortitude 
under many domestic trials. He died in a 
cottage of his own building at Ilandsworth, 
near Birmingham, on 8 Aug. 1826, and was 
buried in St. George’s churchyard, Birming- 
ham. His funeral sermon was preached 
(20 Aug.) by Edward Madeley. He was 
first married on 3 Feb. 1769, and by Mb first 
wife, who died inl7tt5,hehadelevenchildren, 
two of whom survived him, On her death 
hu married a widow, Susannah, who died on 
21 Nov. 1826, aged 76. I 


He published, besides ninny separate ser- 
mons: 1. ‘Calvinism Exploded, &e., Nor- 
wich, 1780, 12mo ; two editions same year (a 
poem). 2. ‘Jehovah's Mercy/ &c., 1789, 
Bvo (a poem) ; several times reprinted. 
3. ‘ Hymns and Spiritual Songs/ 3790, 12mo; 
enlarged 1791, 12mo ; 1708, 8vo (the hook 
reached a sixth edition; 164 of his hymns 
are included in the ‘new church 'hymn-hook 
of 1880). 4. ' A Candid . . . Reply to . . . 
Dr. Priestley/ &a., 1791, 8vo ; 1792, 8vo. 
6. ‘ Twenty Sermons/ &c., Birmingham, 
1792, 8vo. 6. ' On the Lord’s Prayer/ &c., 
1803, 12mo. 7. 'Fifteen Discourses/ &c., 
1804, 8vo. 8. ‘The Unitarian Doctrine ...Re- 
futed/ &c., 1800, 8vo (against Thomas Bel- 
sham [q. v.]) 9. ' Lectures on the Funda- 
mental Doctrines of Christianity/ Src., 1808, 
8vo ; a second course, 1810, 8vo (includes 
poetical pieces). 10. ‘Six Discourses to 
Young Persons/ &c., 1810, 12mo. 11. ‘Hymns 
and Songs for Children/ &c., 1810, 12mo. 
12. ‘ Calvinism without Modern Refine- 
ments / &e., 1812, 12mo (a poem, anon.) 
IS. 'The Divinely Inspired Names of . . . 
Christ/ &c., 1817, 12mo. 14. ‘The Aged 
Minister's Lost Legacy/ &c., Birmingham, 
1818, 12mo. ; 2nd edition, abridged, with 
memoir by E. Madoley, 1864, 8vo. In 1799- 
1800 he was one of the editors of the 1 Aurora/ 
a ‘ new church ’ monthly. 

[Memoir by Madeley, 1854 ; Wood’s Hist, of 
General Baptists, 1847 , pp. 186 , 205 , 208 ; 
White’s Swedenborg, 1807 , 11 . 005 seq. ; Julian’s 
Dictionary of Hymnology, 1892 , pp. 1105 seq. ; 
Butt's Memoirs of Priestley, 1832 , li, 91 .] 

A. G. 

PROUT, Fathee( 1804'1860), humourist, 
[See Mahout, Fbaucxs Silvester.] 

PROUT, JOHN (1810-1894), agricul- 
turist, born 1 Oct, 1810 at South Pether- 
win, near Launceston, Cornwall, was the 
son of William Prout, farmer, who had mar- 
ried, in 1808, his cousin, Tomazin Prout. 
John was educated at a school in Launces- 
ton, and brought up to farmiug under his 
father ; but, dissatisfied with the position of 
a tenant-farmer on the small holdings of his 
native land and with the antiquated restric- 
tions of land tenure, ho emigrated to Canada 
and purchased land at Pickering, Ontario, 
which he farmed from 1882 to 1842, He 
then returned to England, and joined his 
uncle, Thomas Prout, in his business at 
229 Strand, London. On the death of his 
uncle, Prout carried on the business. In 
1861 he bought Blount’s farm, Sawbridge- 
wortli, Hertfordshire, which he cultivated till 
June 1894, 

Prout had married, about 1811, Sophia ( tl . 
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1893), niece of Colonel Thomson of Aiken- 
shaw, Toronto, He died when residing with 
his married daughter at Wimbisk Vicarage, 
Saffron "Walden, Esses, on 7 Dec. 1894. 

To Prout is due the credit of teaching a 
practical lesson in scientific farming bykis 
thirty-three years’ successful cultivation of 
Blount's farm, and hie experience has been 
of great value to agriculturists in this and 
other countries. Pus system was based on 
his Canadian experience and hie study of Sir 
John Lawes’s experimental plots at Rotliam- 
stead. He demonstrated that successive 
crops of cereals could be raised on heavy 
clay-land if drained well and deeply ploughed, 
and dressed with properly prepared chemical 
manuree. 

In 1881 he published a report of his 
methods, entitled ‘Profitable Clay Farming 
under a just System of Tenant Right ; ’ this 
was translated into French and German. 

[Cable, August 1803, p. 313, with portrait; 
Times, 11 Dec. 1804; Field, 15 Dec. 1804; 
Agricultural Gazette, 10 Dec. 1804; Herts and 
Essex Observer, 16 Dec. 1804 ; information 
kindly supplied by liis son, W. A. Prout.] 

B. B. W. 

PROUT, JOHN SKINNER (1806-1876), 
watercolour painter, the nephew of Samuel 
Prout [q. v.], was born at Plymouth in 1806. 
He was chiefly self-taught. In 1838 he pub- 
lished ‘ Antiquities of Chester ’ and ‘ Castles 
and Abbeys of Monmouthshire.’ After some 
time spent in Australia he took up his resi- 
dence in Bristol, and associated with a little 
coterie of Bristol artists, which comprised 
Samuel Jackson, "William Jamas Muller, 
James Baker Pyne, H. Britlan Willie, George 
and Alfred Fripp, and others. Some of his 
Bristol drawings were republished in 1893 
with letterpress description, under the title, 
•Picturesque Antiquities of Bristol,’ Prout 
afterwards came to Loudon, and became a 
member of the Institute of Paintors in Water- 
colour^ and a constant contributor to tbeir 
exhibitions. He died in London on 29 Aug. 
1876. There are several of his drawings at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, 

[Bryan's Diet. (Graves and Armstrong) ; 
Bogot’s 1 Old Watercolour ' Society ; Cat. of 
"Watercolours in South Kensington Museum.] 

0, M. 

PROUT, SAMUEL (1783-1862), water- 
colour painter, was born at Plymouth on 
17 Sept. 1783. When about four or five 
years old he had a sunstroke, which had last- 
ing consequences op his health. Always 
subject to violent pains iu the head, he never 
passad a week without being confined to his 
room or bed for one or two days, ‘ till after 


thirty years of marriage.’ At his first school 
and afterwards at Plymouth grammar school 
then under the Rev. J. Bidlake, he founj 
masters who encouraged his early proclivities 
to art, and at the latter ha formed acquaint- 
ance with Benjamin Robert naydon [q, Tl { 
two years his junior, with whom lU witnessed 
the wreck of the Dutton, a large East India- 
man, which was oast ashore under the citadel 
on 26 J an. 1796. Both boys were greatlv 
impressed by tbe scene, and made it thesab 
ject of their first pictures ; and the effect an 
Prout iB to be traced in his drawings for a 
great many years, e.g. ‘ Wreck of an India- 
man in Plymouth Sound ’ (1811); 'A Man- 
of-war ashore ’ (1821) ; ‘ An Indiaman dis- 
masted ’ (1824). When in the reading-room 
kept by Ilay don’s father, he became acquainted 
with John Britton, then in wnnt of drawing* 
to illustrate his • Beauties of England and 
Wales. 1 Britton took him for a walking tour 
in Cornwall ; but the result was failure, as 
his sketches were not good enough to en- 
grave. They parted good friends, and Prout 
took lessons m perspective, and worked eo 
sedulously that a portfolio of drawings which 
he Bent to Britton in 1802 secured him 
attention. He then went, to London, and in 
1808 he exhibited, at the Royal Academy, a 
drawing of ‘Bonnet’s Cottage on the Tamar,’ 
His address ia given in the ‘ Catalogue 1 as 
10 Water Streel, Bridewell Precinct; but 
the next year it is changed to 21 Wilderness 
Row, Goswell Streot, where he lived with 
Britton for about two years, and was em- 
ployed in making copies of drawings ly 
Cozens, Turner, Girtiu, and others of the 
best draughtsmen. During this time he also 
made drawings in Cambridgeshire, Essex, 
and Wiltshire, some of which were engraved 
in • Beauties of England and Wales ’ and 
others in 'Architectural Antiquities,’ and in 
1804 he formed an intimacy with David Cox 
(1783-1869) [q. v.] lie exhibited Beenes in 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Somerset, and Wilt- 
shire in 1804 and 1806; hut in the latter 
year he was obliged to return to Devonshire 
on account of ill-health, ne still contri- 
buted to the • Beauties ' and other topographi- 
cal works, and sold his drawings through 
Palser of W estminst er Bridge Road. Palser 
paid him 6s. a drawing, and he sold others at 
prices varying from 3s, a piece to 61. a dozen, 
lie did not oxhibit again till 1808, when hs 
was residing at 86 Poland Street. In this 
and the two following years he sent four 
drawings in Devonshire and Cornwall to the 
Royal Academy. In 1810 he became amem* 
ber of the Associated Artists (or Painters) in 
Water-colour, aud iu 1811, and for many 
years afterwards, his address wa6 4 Brixton 
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Thee, Slockwcll. lie exhibited at the Asso- 
ciated Artists in 1810-12, the Society of 
Painters in Water-colours in 1811-12, the 
Royal Academy in 1812-14, at the Bond 
Street exhibitions in 1814-15, and at the 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water-colours 
in 1816-20. His drawings of this period 
tliow that he had been as far south as the 
Isle of Wight, and to the north as far as 
Durham, Jedburgh, and Eelso. He added 
to his income by giving drawing lessons, and 
by circulating designs as ‘ copieB for be- 
ginners.’ 

Besides the engravings from his drawings 
which appeared in the ‘Beauties of England 
and Wales' (28 plates, 1808-18), the ‘Anti- 
quarian Topographical Cabinet/ ‘Helios of 
Antiquity’ (W. Clarice of New Bond Street, 
1810-11), and other works of the kind, a 
series of educational books was published 
by E. Ackermann, 101 Strand, with designs 
etched on soft ground or in aquatint by 
Prout. Among these were ‘ Rudiments of 
Landscape, with Progressive Studies,’ 1818 ; 
i Prout’s Village Scenery,' 1813, plates 
coloured; ‘A New Drawing-hook for the 
Use of Beginners ; ’ 1 Studies of Boats and 
Coast Scenery ; ’ ‘ A Series of Easy Lessons 
in Landscape-drawing,’ 1820 ; ‘A N ew Draw- 
ing-boolc in the Manner of Chalk,’ 1821 ; ‘ A 
Series of Views of Rural Cottages in the 
North of England,’ 1821. Ackermann also 
published a number of detached etchings by 
Prout of marine, architectural, and rum 
subjects, mostly boat studies, and a number 
of drawing and model books too numerous 
to mention. The ‘Rudiments’ (1818) and 
the ‘Series of Easy Lessons' (1820) also con- 
tained some pages of sound and simple in- 
struction to students. The plates of the 
latter showed the process from chalk to 
finished colours. 

Down to this time Prout had made no 
special mark as an artist, and his subjects 
had been mainly confined to simple snore 
and rustic scenes ; but in 1818 or 1819 he 
aid his first visit to the continent, which 
ad for many years been closed to artists by 
the wars. He went from Havre to Rouen, 
and brought back sketches of the old pic- 
turesque architecture of Normandy, some of 
which were utilised for Mb contributions 1o 
the Water-colour Society’s exhibition in 
1819. He had now found his true vocation. 
In those old streets of gabled houses, paved 
with cobble stones, in the market-places 
crowded with quaint costumes, in cathedral 
and church with crumbled masonry and 
time-worn sculpture, he found on inex- 
haustible field of the picturesque. Though 
he was not the first to discover it, for Henry 


Edridge [tj. v.] had been before him, he soon 
made it his own. His broad and effective 
treatment of light and shade, his broken 
touch with chalk or reed-pen, so valuable in 
suggesting atmosphere and rendering the 
pioturesquene8s of decay, helped greatly to 
his success. He had also a fine sense of 
scale, which enabled him to give the true 
value to the bulk and height of the buildings 
he drew. Neither as a draughtsman nor as a 
colourist did he belong to the first rank, hut 
he drew surely and effectively, and he was 
skilful in the arrangement of his tints and in 
enlivening the general tone with sparkling 
touches of local colour. It was a maxim 
with him that an artist painted in colour, 
but thought in chiaroscuro. His figures in- 
dividually were poor, but he knew how to 
group them naturally and to introduce them 
with effect. They admirably perform their 
function of aiding the composition and filling 
it with life, and no one has preserved for ua 
so fully the aspect of continental streets in 
the early part of the century before modem 
architecture and modem costume had seri- 
ously impaired their picturesque charm. The 
withdrawal of members from the old society 
in 1820, when they again decided to exclude 
nil pictures from their exhibitions, would 
have been still more serious than it was but 
for the efforts of a few men, of whom Prout 
was one. In 1821 Prout showed nineteen 
drawings, and in 1822 half the collection was 
supplied by four artists — Prout, Eielding, 
Robson, and Barrett. This and next year 
his drawings showed that he had been to 
Belgium and the Rhenish Provinces, and in 
1824 he exhibited some large and boldly 
sketched scenes in Bavaria. Except that he 
in 1824 included Italy in his wanderings, 
there is little to add to the history of this 
artistic progress. He remained till his death 
the most popular painter of continental 
streets, and one of the most important mem- 
bers of the Water-colour Society. To its 
exhibitions (1816-32) he contributed 547 
works in all — thirty-six as an exhibitor, 
and 511 as a member. 

In 1886 Prout moved from Brixton Place 
to 2 Bedford Place, Olapham Rise ; but in 
the following year he had a pulmonary at- 
tack, and went to Hastings, where he resided 
for several years, in a depressed state of 
health and spirits, mourning Ms absence 
from ‘dearest and sweetest London.’ From 
1840 be was well enough to go to town in 
the summer, when he took up hie quarters 
at 89 Torrington Square. At the end of 1846 
he came to 6 De Orespigny Terrace, Denmark 
Hill, Camberwell, wberehe lived tillbis death. 
He was now a near neighbour of his friend, 
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Mr. John Buskin, who has written of him 
and his works with intimato sympathy and 
inimitable charm. Even now, notwithstand- 
ing his reputation, he had to work hard for 
his living. Ilia prices were one, tines, or six 
guineas, accordingto the size of the drawing; 
and when, five years later, he raised his prices 
(apparently for the second time), on the plea 
that his health restricted his production, it 
was only from throe and a half to four 
guineas, and to ten for the larger size. Some 
of these have since sold at prices rang ing from 
five hundred to a thousand guineas. His last 
visit to Normandy was in 1846, and ho re- 
turned from this in such a shattered state of 
health that he was obliged to withdraw from 
all society but that of his intimate friends. 
Ilis cheerfulness and his industry were, how- 
ever, indomitable. Though unable to begin 
work before the middle of the day, he would 
continue it till late in the night. In 1S/52 ho 
was seized with apoplexy, and he died at 
Camberwell on 9 or 10 Feb. 1862. 

A great many of the drawings of his con- 
tinental period were lithographed and pub- 
lished in volumes. Among these woro 'Fac- 
similes of Sketches mado in France and 
Germany,' 1833; ‘Interiors and Exteriors,' 
1834; ‘Sketches in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy,’ 1839; and ‘Sketches at Home and 
Abroad,' 1844. He also published ‘ Bite for 
Beginners ; ’ ‘ Hints on Light and Shade, 
Composition, &c.,’ 1838, republished 1848; 
‘Trout's Microcosm;’ and an ‘Elementary 
Drawing-book.' Engravings from his draw- 
ings are scattered in Pye’s pocket-hook series, 
the ‘Landscape Annual,’ ‘Continental An- 
nual ’(1832), ‘Forget-me-Not ' (’1826-34 and 
1836-8), ‘ Keepsake ’ (1830-2), 'Fisher’s 
Drawing-room Scrap-book’ (1832-4), and 
other publications. 

[Boget's ‘ Old * Water-colour Society ; Bus- 
kin's Notes on Prout and Hunt ; Art Journal, 
March 1810 (Buskin) ; Mrs. Hall’s Retrospect of 
a Long Life; Athenaeum, 14 Feb. 1852 ; Aokcr- 
Juanu’s Espository ; Somerset Houso Gazette, ii. 
47-8 ; Mag. of Fine Arts, i. 121-2 ; Monkhouss’s 
Earlier English Water-colour Paintors ; Bod- 
grave’s Diet. ; Bryan's Diet. (Graves and Arm- 
strong).] C. M. 

PROUT, WILLIAM (1786-1860), phy- 
sician and chemist, was born on 16 Jon. 1786 
at Horton, Gloucestershire, where his family 
had been settled on their own property for 
some generations, nis early education was 
neglected, but he graduated M.D. at Edin- 
burgh on 24 June 1811 with a thesis on in- 
lermittentfevoi's. ne was admittedL.R.C.P. 
on 22 Dec. 1812, audsottled in London. 11a 
had devoted himself from an early ago to 
chemistry, and in 1813 delivered a course of 
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lecturps on this subject at his house iuLo^ 
don to a small audience, which included gfr 
Astlev Pastou Cooper [q. v.] Of physio, 
logical chemistry he was one of the pioneer* 
and began in 1813 to publish investigations 
in this subject. In 181 6, in nn anonymous 
memoir on the ‘ Relation between the Smeciffc 
Gravities of Bodies in their Gaseous State 
and the "Weights of their Atoms,’ Pmut 
pointed out that there were grounds for he- 
lievingthat the atomic weights of all the ele- 
ments are exact multiples of either the atomic 
weight of hydrogen or half that of hydro- 
gen; and revived the view that hydrogen 
corresponds to the nparr/ v\rj of the ancient, 
(Thomson, Annals of Philosophy, 1815 vi. 
321, 1816 vii. 111). He supported his view 
by the publication of a few not particularly 
satisfactory experiments ; but he made many 
others. In 1831 he suggested that hydrogen 
itself may be formed from ‘some body lower 
in the scale ’ (Letter quoted in Datjueki'i, 
Atmnio Theory, 2nd edit. p. 471). The view 
with regard to the atomic weights is blown na 
Proilt’s ‘hypothesis’ or ‘law.’ 

Ill 1816 Prout discovered that the excr e- 
ment of the boa-constrictor contains 90 per 
cent, of urio acid, a fact of considerable 
physiological importance, and in 1818 ha 
prepared pure urea for the first time (Thom- 
son, Annals, x. 362). On 11 March 1819 
Prout was elected F.R.Sp. on the proposition 
of Alexander Marcel, William Hyde Wollas- 
ton [q. v.], and others. I 11 1820 he wrotB 
that he had analysed ‘almost every distinct 
and well-defined substance’ to be found in 
organised bodies. In 1821 he published hie 
‘ Inquiry into... Gravel, Calculus, and other 
Diseases of tbo Urinary Organs,’ which ho 
recast in a third edition in 1840, under the 
title ‘ Oil . . . Stomach and Urinary Diseases;’ 
this was republished in 1843 and 1848. The 
treatise, which is of value, is practical, and 
contains little speculation (DATrnnsrr). On 
23 Dec. 1823 he announced his classical dis- 
covery of the existence in the stomach of free 
hydrochloric acid, a most important factor 
in digestion. Of liis scientific papers, which 
mostly deal with the ohemistry of the Mood 
and the urine, the last appeared in 1829, 
and 1 ib henceforward devot ed himself chiefly 
to medical work and practice, On 28 Juno 
1829 he was admitted F.R.0.P. In 1881 lie 
delivered a course of Gulstonion lectures on 
the ‘Application of Ohemistry to Physiology, 
Pathology, and Practioo,’ which were re- 
ported in the 1 London Medical Gazette,’ 
and led to a heat od controversy in the same 
journal (vols. viii. and ix.) with Dr. Alex- 
ander Philip Wilson Philip [q. v.j (Muhk). 
In 1834 Prout published as a Bridgewater 
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trea tise liia * Chemistry, Meteorology, and 
the Function of Digestion considered with 
reference to Natural Theology' (2nd edit. 
1834 • 3rd edit. 1845). The booh has little 
value’ from either a scientific or a theological 
point of view. Prout died on 0 April 1850, 
{n Sackrille Street, Piccadilly, and was 
buried at Kenaal Green, 

Some years before his death he became 
deaf, and abandoned society. A good por- 
trait of him by Hayes and a miniature (of 
which a copy was made by Henry Phillips, 
jun., for the Royal College of Physicians) 
are in the possession of his family. 

While Prout’s work in physiological che- 
mistry and medicine is notable, it is as the 
inventor of ‘ Prout’s hypothesis,’ which has 
up till now remained a subject of discussion 
among chemists, that he is chiefly remem- 
bered. It was welcomed and supported by 
Thomas Thomson, H.D. (1773-1852) [q. v.j, 
bat rejected by Berzelius, though not with- 
out hesitation; by Edward Turner (1796- 
1887) [q. v.] ; and by Frederick Penny. Re- 
vived again by Dumas and Stas in 1830 and 
1840, and supported by Mnrignac, it was 
thought at one time to be finally overthrown 
by the redetermination of atomic weights by 
Stas, which was undertaken to test its validity 
between 1860 and 1865. Recently, however, 
it has again been brought forward by com- 
petent chemists, but its validity is still un- 
determined (Mendeleef, Principle* of Che- 
mistry, ii. 406). It has proved a powerful 
stimulus to the exact experimental inves- 
tigation of atomic weights. 

The Royal Society’s catalogue enumerates 
thirty-four papers by Prout. 

[Prout’s papers ; Muni’s Coll, of Phys. iii. 110, 
400; dent. Mag. 1850, ii. 442 ; Sketch of Philo- 
sophical Character of Prout in Duubeny's Mis- 
cellanies, ii. 123; Archives of Royal Society; 
Thomson's Annals of Philosophy, 1818, vii. 17; 
Daubeny’sAtomicTheory l l&tedit.p.82 1 2nd edit, 
p. 49 j (Euvres Completes de J. S. Stas, Pref. pp. 
308,419und passim ; Liebig’s Organic Chemistry 
of Physiology and Pathology, 1842, pp, 112, 139; 
Kopp’s Gesch. der Chemie, ii. 392 ; Becker'e Ato- 
mic Woight Determinations, I880,pp. 139 etseq., 
and Clarke'sEecalculation of the AtomicWeight s, 
1882, pp 20 1 et seq ., both in the Smithsonian Col- 
lection; MondoUef in Trans. Ohem, Soo. 1889, p. 
643 ; Turnor in Phil. Trans. 1833, pp. 523 et aeq. ; 
Penny, ii. 1839, pp. 13 el seq.] P. J. H. 

PROVAND, Lord (d, 1593), Scottish 
judge. [See Baillid, William.] 

PROWSE, WILLIAM (1752 P-1828), 
rear-admiral, born in Devonshire, the son 
of parents in a humble elation, wnR pro- 
bably bred from boyhood on board a trading 


vessel. From November 1771 to February 
1776 he was an able seaman on board the 
Dublin, guardsliip in Ilamoaze ; and from 
November 1776 to August 1778, on board 
the Albion, one of the ships which sailed 
for North America in June 2778, under the 
command of Vice-admiral John Byron[q, v.l 
Early in 1778 Captain George Bowyer [q. v.j 
was appointed to the Albion, and on 31 Aug. 
he rated Prowse os a midshipman, in which 
capacity, or later as master’s mate, he was 
present at the actions off Grenada on 6 July 
1779, and near Martinique on 17 April, 
15 and 19 May 1781 [see Rodney, Georok 
Brymjis, Lord], He was paid off from 
the Albion on 21 Dec. 1781 ; on 17 Jan. 1782 
he passed his examination, being described 
in his certificate as ‘more than twenty- 
seven ;’ he was quite three years more. lie 
afterwards served in the Atlas and Cyclops, 
and on 6 Dec. 1782 was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant. He continued in the Cyclops 
on the coast of North America till March 
1784, after which, for several years, his ser- 
vice was intermittent, much of the time 
being probably spent in command of mer- 
chant ships. During the armament of 1787 
he was for a couple of months in the Bellona 
with Bowyer, aiul in 1790 in the Barflenr 
and Stately with Captain (afterwards Sir 
Robert) Oalder [q. v.j From August 1791 
to January 1793 he was in the Duke, carry- 
ing the flag of Lord Hood at Portsmouth ; 
in March 1793 he joined the Prince with 
Bowyer, now a vice-admiral, and Captain 
Outhbert (afterwards Lord) Oollingwood 
[q. vj, whom in December he followed to 
the Barfleur, and with them took part in 
the action of 1 June 1704. From July 1794 
to October 1795 he was with Calder in the 
Theseus, aud went out to the Mediterranean 
with him in the Lively. From her he joined 
the Victory, carrying the flag of Sir Jotm Jer- 
vis (afterwards Earl of St. Vincent) [q. v.], 
with whom Oalder was captain of the fleet. 
On 20 Oct. 1796 Prowse was promoted to the 
command of the Raven, in which he was 
present in the action oil' Cape St. Vincent 
on 14 Feb. 1797. On 6 March he was posted 
by Jarvis to the command of the Salvador 
del Mundo, one of the prizes, which he paid 
off in the following November. 

From August 1800 to April 1802 ha was 
flag-captain to Colder in the Prince of 
Wales, and in August 1802 commissioned 
the Sirius frigate, for the next three years 
attached to the fleet off Brest and in the 
Bay of Biscay, and especially during 1804 
and 1805 with Calder off Rochefort and 
Fcrrol. In the action off Cape Finisterre 
on 22 July 1805, the Sirius had more than 
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a frigate’s share, with the loss of two Mlletl 
and three wounded. She afterwards, with 
Oalder, joined the fleet off Cadiz, and, re- 
maining there on Oalder's return to Eng- 
land, was present at the battle of Trafalgar. 
The Sirius continued in the Mediterranean 
under Collingwood’s command, and on 
17 April 180o attached a flotilla of French 
armed vessels near Civita Vecohia, captur- 
ing the corvette Bergere, after a resistance 
which enabled the smaller vessels to escape 
and inflicted on the Sirius a loss of nine 
hilled and twenty wounded (Jambs, Naval 
History, iv. 143). For his conduct on this 
occasion the Patriotic Fund voted Prowse 
a sword of the value of 1001. The Sirius 
was paid off in May 1808 ; and from March 
1810 to December 1818 Prowso commanded 
the Theseus in the North Sea. He had no 
further service afloat; but on 4 June 1815 
was nominated a C.B. ; was made colonel of 
marines on 12 Aug. 1819 ; rear-admiral on 
19 July 1821, and died on 23 March 1820, 
aged 74 (Gent. May. 1826, i. 40). 

[Pulfe’s Nav. Biogr. iv. 112; Marshall’s Hoy. 
Nav. Biogr. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii.) 779; ServicB-book 
in the Public Record Office.) J. K. L. 

PROWSE, WILLIAM JEFFERY 
(1886-1870), humourist, bom at Torquay on 
6 May 1886, was the son of Isaac Prowse, 
by his wife Marianne Jeffery, a lady who had 
lmown Keats and published a volume of 
poems. On the death of his father in 1844, 
William was taken charge of by an uncle, 
John Sparlte Prowse, a notary public and 
shipbrolrer, of Greenwich. At Greenwich he 
attended the school of N. Wanoatrocht [q, v.], 
0 well-known writer on cricket under the 
pseudonym of Felix, who inspired Prowse 
with his own enthusiasm for the game. 
Prowse was from youth deeply interested in 
allfoTmaof sport and was devoted to the sea. 
Before he was twenty ho developed a re- 
markable talent for humorous verse, and soon 
drifted into the profession of journalism. 
About 1856 ho obtained an engagement on 
the ‘Aylesbury News,’ and in subsequent 
years contributed tales, descriptive articles, 
or verses to ‘ Clinmbors’s Journal,’ the* Lady’s 
Companion,’ the ‘National Magazine,’ and 
the * Porcupine.’ In 180 1 he was appointed 
a leader-writer on. the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ 
and in that capacity mainly occupied him- 
self with sporting topics. When in 1805, 
his friend, Tom Hood the younger, be- 
came editor of ‘Fun,’ Prowse contributed 
each week, under the signature of ‘Nicho- 
las,’ a rambling article on horse -racing, 
into which lie introduced mncli good- 
humoured satire on other subjects, In 1SG5 


his health began to fail, congum^tionT 
dared itself, end after passing the 

1837,1868, and 1869 at CimiL, near Meek 

died there on Easter Sunday 1870; hem, 
buried in the protestant cemetery. 45 

As a verse-writer Prowse had much of 
the wit and facility of Praed. His parodies 
were exceptionally successful, one of theW 
dealing WLtk Coleridge’s * Ancient Mariner' 
The references to his declining health w 
his latest efforts lend them a genuine pathos 
which is well illustrated in his ‘My lost old 
Ago, by a young Invalid ’ (written in 1665 
and reprinted in Looker’s 'Lyra Elem®- 
tiarum,’) His best comic piece was the ‘City 
of Prague,’ a vindication of hohemianisin 
with an attractively rhymed refrain. 1 

Prowse was one of the six authors of 
‘England’s Workshops,’ 1864, and contri- 
buted stories to ‘A Bunch of Keys,’ 1866 
and ‘Rates and Taxes/ 1806 (Christmas 
volumos edited by Tom IIood). His contri- 
hut ions to 1 Fun 1 were collected in 1870 ai 
1 Nicholas’s Notes and Sporting Prophecies 
with some miscellaneous poems.’ A portrait 
and a memoir by Hood are prefixed. 

[Momoir prefixed to Nicholas's Notes, 18711; 
Prowso’s writings.) S. L. ' 


PRTJJEAN, Sm FRANCIS, M.D. (1593- 
1666), physician, whose name was often 
spelt Pndgeou, son of Francis Prujean, rector 
of Boothby, Lincolnshire, was horn atBuiy 
St. Edmunds in 1 693, and educated by his 
lather. He entered as a sizar at Caius CoUego, 
Cambridge, on 28 March lfll 0, and graduated 
M.B. in 1617, and M.D. in 1025. He become 
a licentiate of the College of Physicians of 
London on 22 Dec. 1621, and was elected a 
fellow in 1626. nopractieed in Lincolnshire 
till 1638, and then settled in London. In 
1689 he was elected a consor at the College 
of Physicians, and again from 1642 to 1847. 
Ho was registrar from 1641 to 1647, and pre- 
sident from 1660 to 1654, in tko last of which 
years he was choson, on tho special recom- 
mendation of William Harvey, M.D. [q. v.], 
who declined the office. He was treasurer 
from 1066 to 1663. lie had a large practice, 
and was knighted by Charles II on 1 April 
1661. When Queen Catherine had typhus 
fever in October 1663, he attended her, and 
liar recovory was attributed to a cordial pre- 
scribed by him (Purrs, Diary'). Evelyn de- 
scribes (ib, 9 Aug. 1061) his laboratory and 
collection of pictures, and montions that he 
played on the polytkore. lie was married 
1 wioe : first to Margn.ro t Legg ai t (A. 1061), and 
secondly, on 18 Fob. 1064, to Margaret, the 
widow 01 Sir Thomas Fleming, and daughter 
of Edward, lord (J urges. 'By his first wife 
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he had an only son, Thomas Prujean, who 
graduated M.D. at Cambridge in 1649. He 
died on 23 June 1 666, and was buried at 
Hornchurch, Essex. Dr. Baldwin Harney 
the younger [q. v.] composed a Latin epitaph 
for him, m obedience to a clause in his will. 
His portrait was painted by Streater, and is 
in the College of Physicians, having been 
purchased by that society in 1873 from Miss 
Prujean, his last surviving descendant. He 
lived by the Old Bailey, and the place of his 
residence was named after him Prujean 
Square (Notes and Queries, 8th ser. vol. v. 

passim). 

Monk's Coll, of Phys. i. 186; Pepys’B Diary, 
rd. Braybrooke, vol. ii. 6th edit. ; Chester's 
Westminster Abbey Beg.] N. M. 

PRYOE. [See also Pride, Pets, and 
Pbtsb.] 

PRY OB, GEORGE(l 799-1868), historian 
of Bristol, born 2 Oct. 1799, was for the moBt 
part self-educated. ITe was at first engaged 
in a school, but subsequently became an ac- 
countant at Bristol. He devoted his leisure 
to the study of archaeology, and was regarded 
as an authority on the early history of Bris- 
tol. In April 1866 he obtained the city 
librarianship there. Tt was chiefly through 
his exertions that the valuable collection 
of local literature in the library was brought 
together. He died on 16 March 1868. His 
portrait hangs in the reference room of the 
Free Library at Bristol. 

Pryce was elected fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries on SO April 1867. To ‘ ArchtBO- 
logia f (xxxv. 279) he contributed a paper 
‘ On the Church of St. Mery Redcliffe, Bristol.’ 
His chief work, entitled ‘ Popular History 
of Bristol,’ 8vo, Bristol, 1861, is marred by 
many absurd theories. Besides articles in 
local papers, he also wrote: 1. ‘Notes on 
the Ecclesiastical and Monumental Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture of the Middle Ages in 
Bristol,’ 8vo, London, 1860. 2. ‘ Memorials 
of the Canynges’ Family and their Times, 
with inedited Memoranda relating to Chat- 
tarton,’ large 8vo, Bristol, 1864. 3. ‘ Weet- 
bury College, Redcliffe Church, and Chat- 
terton,’ undatedjbnt published between 1864 
and 1868. 4, ‘Fact versus Fiotion: a De- 
scent among Writers on Bristol History and 
Biography, 12mo, Bristol, 1868, 

[Information from E. B. Norris Mathews, esq., 
city librarian, Bristol; Daily Bristol Times, 
18 March 1868; Bristol Daily Post, 17 March 
1868 ; Bristol Mercury, 21 March 1868.] Gr. G. 

PRYCE, WILLIAM (1726 P-1790), an- 
tiquary, bom about 1726, was said to be de- 
scended from Sir John Pryce of Newtown 
Hall, Montgomeryshire, who was created a 


baronet in 1638, and whose family in direct 
line and title became extinct in 1791. He 
prided himself on kinship with the Cornish 
family of Borlase. His father was Dr. Samuel 
Pryce of Redruth in Cornwall. Philip Web- 
ber of Falmouth was ‘the indulgent father 
and protector of his orphan state during a 
long minority,’ He claims to have ‘ dissected 
under tho instructions of the accurate Dr. 
Hunter’ (Mineralogia Cornub. p. 67), and 
from about 1760 he practised as a surgeon 
and apothecary at Redruth. He owned ‘ a 
small part’ in the copper mine of Dolcoath 
in Co mwal] . For ten years he was similarly 
interested in the adjoining mine of Ped- 
nandrea, which was worked for both tin and 
copper (ib. p, 130). Soon after the publica- 
tion of niB volume on mineralogy he 1 became 
M.D. by diploma’ (Pouwhbee, Cornwall , v. 
119-21), and on 26 June 1783 he was elected 
F.S. A. He was buried at Redruth on 20 Dec. 
1790. His portrait, a very good likeness, was 
painted by Clifford and engraved by Basire ; 
a print is prefixed to the ‘Mineralogia Cornu- 
biansis.’ He married Miss Mitchell of Red- 
ruth, and left two sons, William Pryce and 
Samuel Vincent Pryce, both of whom were 
surgeons at Redruth. 

Pryce published his chief work, the 
‘Mineralogia Cornuhiensis,’ in 1778. It 
was the result of careful study of the mining 
world of Cornwall, and is still of value, both 
for historical purposes and for practical 
mining. 

Pryce’s second volume, the ‘ Archeeologia 
Cornu-Britannica,’ was published in 1790. 
The value of the work depended mainly on 
the vocabulary of sixty-four leaveB ana the 
Cornish grammar. Much of the matter was 
taken wholesale from the collections of 
Thomas Tonkin and William Gwavas; and 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte, who owned the 
original manuscript, accused Pryce of having 
disingenuously published the treatise as hie 
own. But the preface records Pryce’s obli- 
gations to both of these antiquaries. 

[Boaee and Courtney's Bibl. Cornub. i. 20, 
186, ii. 636-8, 768 j Polwhele’a Cornwall, v. 
110-21 ; Boose’s Collect, Cornub. pp. 770, 1342; 
Hsnwood's Address to Royal Iustit. Cornwall, 
18 May 1860, p. 10 ; Medical Beg. 1779. pp. 
88-9 ; letter from Pryce to Emanuel Da Costa 
(Brit. Mus, Addit. MS. 28641) in the Western 
Antiquary (iv. 192).] W. P. 0. 

PRYDYDD x BY CHAN (i.e. ‘The 
Little Poet’) (1200-1270 ?), Welsh bard, was 
of Deheubarth, i.e. South Wales. The title 
under which his poems have been handed 
down ie a bardic nickname, and his real 
name and parentage are unknown. Twenty- 
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one of his compositions aro printed in tlie 
‘Myvyrian Arcliaiology ’ (2nd edit. pp. 25ft- 
266), among them being versos to Rhys 
Ieuanc ap Gruftydd (d. 1220), to Rhys Gryg 
(d. 1234), to Morgan ap Rhys (d. 1231), 
and to Ma.redu.dd ab Owaiu (d. 12G5), all 
members of tli6 princely family of South 
Wales. He also sang to Owain Gocli, 
brother of Llywelyn ab Jor worth and prince 
of part of North Wales from 1246 to 1265. 
The most marked characteristic of the ‘Little 
Poet’s 1 verse is Ilia fondness for assonance. 

[Myvyrian Arehaiology ; Stephens's Litera- 
ture of the Kyrary.] J. 15. L. 

PRYDYDD y MOCH (Jl. 1160-1220), 
Welsh hard. [See Llywabcii ad Llyw- 

DLYM.] 

PRYME, ABRAIIAM de la (1672- 
1701), antiquary, descendant of a Huguenot 
family which migrated from Ypres in Flan- 
ders in 1628-9, and lost much money in 
draining the great fans in the levels of Hat- 
field Chase, Yorkshire, was born at Hatfield 
on 15 Jan. 1671-2. He was eldest son of 
Matthias or Matthew de la Pryme (1646- 
1694), who married, at Sand toft chapel on 
3 April 1670, Sarah, daughter of Peter 
Smaque or Smacque, a Huguenot from Paris. 
Ho was educated at Hatfield under the Rev. 
William Eratt, minister of the parish, and 
began keeping a diary before he was twelve. 
On 2 May 1690 he was admitted pensioner 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, held a 
scholarship there from 7 Nov. 1690 to 6 Nov. 
169 1, and graduated B.A. in January 1093-4 
He was then ordained deacon in the church 
of England, and on 29 June 1696 became 
curate of Broughton, near Brigg, Lincoln- 
shire. He was imbued with the love of natural 
history and antiquarian study, and contri- 
buted to volumes xxii. and xxiii. of the ‘ Phi- 
losophical Transactions ’ eight papers on the 
counties of Linooln and York With the view 
of writing the history of Hatfield and its 
chase, he returned to his native place in 
November 1097, and dwelt there until Sep- 
tember 1698, when he took priest's orders 
and accepted the post of curate and divinity 
reader at the churoh of Iloly Trinity, Hull. 
Here ho constructed ‘a copious analytical 
index of all the ancient records of the cor- 
poration/and compiled a history which has 
formed the basis of all subsequent works 
on the borough (Frost, Early History of 
Hull, p, S). 

De la Pryme was possessed of a good pro- 
perty in Lincolnshire and at Hatfield, but 
his expensive tastes exhausted liis income. 
Through the favour of tho Duke of Devon- 
shire he was appointed, on 1 Sept. 1701, to 


tho vicarage of Thorne, near Hatfield. Yliih 
visiting tho sick ho ‘caught the new di- 
temper, a fover,’ and, after an illness of afe» 
days, died on 12 or 13 June 1704, when 1 m 
was buried in Hatfield church. He had w 
elected F.R.S. on 18 March 1701-2. 

His diary, containing many interestin', 
notes, was published as vol.liv. of the Publi- 
cations of the Surtees Society, under tb 
editorship of Charles Jackson, and with a ha- 
graphical preface by Charles de ia Pryme 
liis descendant. It belonged to Pramil 
Westby Bagshawe of The Calcs, near Shef- 
field, and was lent to the Rev. Joseph 
•Hunter, who made copious extracts from it 
(now Addit. MS. 24475 Brit. Mus.) andem- 
bodied much of the matter in ina ‘South 
Yorkshire.' De la Pryme’s memoir of Tho- 
mas Bushell [q. v.], ‘ The Recluse of the Calf’ 
also the property of Mr. Bagshawe, was 
printed in the ‘ Manx Miscellanies/ vol. ii., 
forming vol. xxx. of the Manx Society 'Tiati=' 
actions.’ Mr. Edward Peacock, F.SA,,viio 
possessed De la Prymo’s ‘ History of Win- 
torton ’ in Lincolnshire, contributed it, with 
a biographical notice of the author, to the 
‘ Archffioiogia,’ xl. 225-41. His poem on the 
hermitage at Lindholme is printed in Peek's 
‘ Description of Bawtry,’ p. 111. 

Particulars of eleven manuscripts in hi* 
possession, the last being ‘ Cuviosa de se,' 
possibly identical with his diary, are set out 
m Bernard’s ‘ Oatalogi Manuscriptorum 
Anglim at Hibernia) ’ (1697), n. pt. i. p. 
254. Many of his manuscripts passed to 
John Warburton tho herald, then to Lord 
Shelburne, and are now the Lansdowne 
hlSS. 889-97 and 972 at the British Museum, 
Among them are Mb * History of Hatfield 
and the Chase,’ and some of his collections 
on Hull, other portions of his memoranda 
on that town being in tbo hands of Mr. E.S. 
Wilson of Melton, near Hull, He corre- 
sponded with Thoreshy and Sir IlansSlonne. 
(cf., for liis letters, Tiioxtusur’s Correspon- 
dence, ii, 3-8 ; Aivhtsolouia, xl. 228-9 j Sloane 
MSS. Brit. Mus. 4050 and 4025 ; Phil, Trans, 
voIb. xxii. and xxiii.) 

[Life prefixed to Surtoos Soo. Publ. vol.liv.; 
Thoresby’s Diary, i. 407, 450 ; Corloss’s Hull 
Authors, pp, 70-82 ; Peck’s Bawtry, 82-4, 106- 
107, Supplement, pp. 01*— Dy** 1 .) W. P. C. 

PRYME, GEORGE (1781-1868), poli- 
tical economist, born at Oottingham, York- 
shire, on 4 Aug. 1781, was only child of 
Christopher Pryme of Hull, merchant [see 
Pimm, Abraham de la]. The name was 
originally spolt Priem or Prem. Ill's mother 
was Alice, daughter of George Dinsdak of 
Nappo Hall, Won sli*y dale. After attending 
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private schools at Nottingham and Bunny, 
and the grammar school at Kingston-upou- 
Hull, kept hy the Rev. Joseph Milner [q. v.j, 
he read privately with John Dawson [q. v.] 
of Sedbergli. JTe commenced residence at 
Trinity College in October 1799; was elected 
scholar on 25 April 1800, and obtained Sir 
William Browne’s medal for a Latin epi- 
gram in 1801, and for a Greek ode in 1802. 
fie graduated B.A. in 1803, when he was 
sixth wrangler. In 1804 he obtained the 
prize offered by Dr, Claudius Buchanan [q. v.] 
for the best Greek ode on the subj ect ‘ TtvtaOa 
that ,' and the first members’ prise fora Latin 
essay on ‘The Causes of the Decline and Fall 
of States.’ In 1805 he again obtained this 
prize, with an essay on ‘ The Researches and 
Discoveries made by the French in Egypt 
during the Expeditionof Napoleon there, and 
on 2 Oct. was elected fellow of his college. 
The number of prizes which he won gained 
for him the nickname of ‘ Prize Pryme.’ 

In October 1804 Pryme had taken chambers 
in Lincoln’s Inn. lie was called to the bar 
in 1806 (15 Nov.), and began to practise in 
London; hut his health broke down, and 
under medical advice he returned to Cam- 
bridge in October 1808. He obtained the 
Seatonian prize for a poem on the conquest 
of Canaan in 1800, and gradually, as his 
health improved, began to work as a pro- 
vincial barrister. In this capacity ‘ Coun- 
sellor Pryme,’ as he was called, attained a 
considerable practice. In 1813 (August) he 
married Jane Townley, daughter of Thomas 
Thackeray, esq,, a surgeon in Cambridge, aud 
took up his residence in a house on the out- 
skirts of the town, called Barnwell Abbey. 

In 1816 Pryme began to lecture in the 
university on political economy, a subject 
which at that time had not been recognised 
in any university as part of its regular studies. 
He obtained the sanction of the vice-chan- 
cellor, John Kaye [q. v.j, master of Ohriat’s 
College, before advertising his course ; hut 
the heads of collages, who viewed innovations 
with suspicion, insisted that the lectures were 
not to begin before twelve o’clock, lest they 
should interfere with collegelecturss. Pryme’s 
courses were well attended, and in 1828 
(27 May) he was recognised as professor by 
grace of the senate. He continued to lecture 
till 18GS. 

Pryme, as soon as he became a Cambridge 
householder, contrary to the established 
custom of members of the university, inte- 
rested himself in the affairs of the town. lie 
became a paving commissioner, and, os a whig, 
was popular with the reforming party in the 
borough. The control of the freemen by the 
Duke of Rutland was distasteful even to some 


of the tory party, and in 1820, in order to 
keep alive a spirit of independence, the duke's 
candidates for parliament were opposed by 
Pryme and Mr. Adeane of Babraham, Cam- 
bridgeshire. Theypolled respectively eighteen 
aud sixteen votes. A similar attempt to open 
the borough in 1820 was equally unsuccessful. 
In 1832, however, after the Reform Bill, the 
nominees of theDuke of Rutland did not offer 
themselves for re-election, and Pryme headed 
tiie poll with 979 votes. His colleague was 
Thomas Spring Rice (afterwards Baron Mont- 
eagle) [q. v.] He retained the seat till the dis- 
solution of 1841, when he withdrew owing to 
ill-he alth. In the House of Commons Pryme 
was listened to with respectful attention, and 
was soon consulted by the government. In 
his first session he was a member of several 
committees, and was entrusted by Lord John 
Russell with the charge of a bill to enable a 
sect called separatists to afiirm. In thesession 
of 1836 he took anactiveport in the discussion 
on the Tithe Commutation Act, and moved 
for leave to introduce a bill for the abolition 
of grand j uries. This was negatived. 

Pryme had come forward as a university 
reformer on 4 Dec. 1833, by proposing graces 
for a syndicate to consider the propriety of 
abolishing subscription on graduation, and 
he had spoken in favour of a petition to the 
House of Commons having the same object 
on 24 March 1884. In 1836 he moved for the 
appointment of a commission to inquire into 
the Btata of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Lord J ohn Russell promised to 
bring the subject forward when success was 
probable, and Rryme’s motion was withdrawn. 
In the course of the session of 1839 he got 
the Metropolitan Police Act amended by 
the insertion of a clause prohibiting the 
opening of public-houses before 1 p.m, on 
Sundays. 

The five years following his retirement 
from parliament in 1841 Pryme spent in 
Cambridge . lie continued his annual course 
of lectures, practised to some extent as a bar- 
rister on the Norfolk circuit, and interested 
himself in the Norfolk estuary scheme and 
other local improvements. In 1847 he re- 
moved toWistow in Huntingdonshire, where 
he had bought a considerable estate. Thence- 
forth his interests were in the main those of 
his own neighbourhood, but he continued to 
visit Cambridge and to promote'his favourite 
study. In 1863 (29 Oct.) he had the satis- 
faction of learning that the senate had de- 
cided to continue the professorship of poli- 
tical economy, with a salary of 300/. Ou 
the same day he tendered his resignation. 
He died on 2 Dec. 1868. By his will he 
bequeathed his hooks and pamphlets on poli- 
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tical economy to the university of Cambridge 
for the use of the professor. 

Pryme published the following : 1, ‘Poe- 
matia numismatibus annuis dignata a.d. 
1801-1802.’ 2. ‘ Syllabus of a Course of 
Leo t urea on Political Economy,' 8vo, Cam- 
bridge, 1816 (with new editions in subse- 
quent years). 8, 1 Counter-protest of a Lay- 
man, in reply to the Protest of Archdeacon 
Thomas against the formation of an Associa- 
tion at Bath in aid of the Church Missionary 
Society,’ 8vo, Cambridge, 1818. 4. * Ode to 
TrinityCollege,’8vo, London, 1822, 6. ‘Letter 
to the Freemen and Inhabitants of the Town 
of Cambridge on the state of the Borough,’ 
8vo, Cambridge, 1828. 6. ‘ Memoir of the 
Life of D. Sykes,’ 8vo, Wakefield, 1884. 
7. 1 Jephthab and other Poems,’ 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1888. 8. ‘Autobiographic Recollections 
of George Pryme,’ 8vo, Cambridge, 1870, 
edited by his daughter, Mrs. Alicia Bayne. 

[Prymo’a Recollections, 1870; Cooper's Armais 
of Cambridge, vol. iv. ; University Graduati ; 
private information.] .T. W. O-ic. 

PRYNNE, WILLIAM (1600-1609), 
puritan pamphleteer, bom at Swanswiclc or 
Swainawick m Somerset in 1600, was the son 
of Thomas Prynne by his second wife, Marie 
Sheraton. His family is said to have been 
originally derived from Shropshire ; his great 
grandfather was sheriff of Bristol in 1649 ; 
his father- farmed the lands of Oriel College 
at Swanswick. Prynne was educated at 
Bath grammar school, and matriculated from 
Oriel College, Oxford, on 24 April 1618. He 
graduated B.A. on 22 Jan. 1021, was ad- 
mitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn in the same 
year, and was called to the bar in 1628 
(Fos-ebb, Alumni O.ron. 1600-1714, iii. 1217 ; 
Pjdaoh, History of Swanswiak, 1890, pp. 80, 
48). With law Prynne combined from the 
first the study of theology and ecclesiastical 
antiquities. His training had been puritani- 
cal, and, according to Wood, he was con- 
firmed in his militant Puritanism by the in- 
finence of Hr. John Preston (1687-1628) 

5 q. v.], who was then lecturer at Lincoln’s 
nn (Athena, iii. 846), In 1627 he published 
hie first book, a theologioal treatise entitled 
•The Perpetuity of a Regenerate Man’s Es- 
tate,’ followed m the next three years by 
three others attacking Arminianism and its 
teachers. In the preface to one of them he 
appealed to parliament to. suppress anything 
written against calvinistic doctrine and to 
force the clergy to subscribe the conclusion 
of the synod of Dort (A Brief Suroey of Mr. 
Cozens his eoxening Devotions ; Gardiner, 
Great Civil War , ii. 14). At the same time 
Prynne took in hand the task of reforming 


the manners of the age and (ritachdfo 
fashions and its follies as if they were 
After proving that the custom of driafc ' 
healths was sinful, he demonstrated that? 
men to wear their hair long was 1 unseen) 
and unlawful unto Christians,’ while it® 

‘ mannish, unnatural, impudent, and «!* 
Christian ’for women to cut it short ( Benin' 
Sickness. The Unloveliness of * ■ 1 

1628). 


Loeeloeh 


About 1624 Prynne had commencedabook 
against stage-plays, on 31 May 1630 he oh. 
tained a license to print it, and about hV 
vember 1082 it was published. The* Bis- 
triomastix ’ is a volume of over a thousand 
pages, showing that plays were unlawful, in, 
centives to immorality, and condemned W 
the scriptures, the fathers, modern Christian 
writers, and the wisest of the heathen pMn- 
sophers (for an analysis see Ward, EnglUh 
Dramatic Literature, ii. 418). Unluckilyfor 
the author, the queen and her Indies, in 
January 1033, took part in the performance 
of Walter Montagu’s ‘ Shepherd’s Paradise,’ 
A passage in the index reflecting on the 
character of female actons in general was 
construed os an aspersion on the queen. 
Similarly, passages which attacked thespe^ 
tators of plays and magistrates who Med 
to suppress them, pointed by references to 
Nero and other tyrants, ware taken as at- 
tacks upon the king. The attorney-general, 
Noy, instituted proceedings against Prynne 
in the Star-ohamber. After a year's impri- 
sonment in the Tower (1 Peb. 1683), he was 
sentenced (17 Feb. 1634) to he imprisoned 
during life, to be fined 5,0007,, to ha expelled 
from Lincoln’s Inn, to be deprived of his de- 
gree by the university of Oxford, and to lose 
Doth his ears in the pillory. Pmme was 
pilloried on 7 May and 10 May, and degraded 
from his dogree on 29 April (Rtrsnwoimi,ii. 
220,247 ; State Trials, iii. 686; Laud, Worh, 
XL. i. 234). On 11 June he addressed to 
Arohbishop Laud, whom he regarded as his 
chief persecutor, a letter charging Mm with 
illegality and injustice. Laud handed the 
letter to the attorney-general as material for 
a new prosecution, but when Prynne was re- 
quired to own his handwriting, he contrived 
to get hold of the letter and tore it to pieces 
(Documents relating to William Prynne, pp, 
82-67; Laud, Works , iii. 221; Gardiotb, 
Histoiy of England, vii. 827-84). Even in 
the Tower Prynne contrivod to write, and 
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pacy and against the 'Book of Sports? In 
one, ‘ A Divine Tragedy lately acted, or a 
Collection of sundry memorable Examples of 
God’B Judgment upon Sabbath-breakere,’ he 
introduced Noy’s recent death os a warning. 
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In an appendix to John Bastwiclr’s ‘ Flagel- 
lum Pontificis,’ and in ' A Breviate of the 
Bishops’ intolerable Usurpations,’ he attached 
prelates in general (1633). An anonymous 
attack on Wren, bishop of Norwich, entitled 
'News from Ipswich ’ (1636), brought him 
again before the Star-chamber. On 14 June 
1637 Prynne was sentenced once more to a 
fine of 6,000/., to imprisonment for life, and to 
lose the rest of his ears. At the proposal of 
Chief-justice Finch he was also to be branded 
on the cheeks with the letters S. L., signify- 
ing 1 seditious libeller’ (Rnsewokth, iii. 380 i 
A New Discovery of the Prelates’ Tyranny , 
1641 ; Laud, Works, vi. i. 36). Prynne was 
pilloried on 30 Jane in company with Henry 
Burton and John Bastwick. All bore their 
punishment with defiant courage. Prynne, 
who was handled with great barbarity by the 
executioner, made, as he returned to his pri- 
son, a couple of Latin versos explaining the 
‘S. L.’ with which he was branded to mean 
‘ Stigmata Laudis ’ (ib. p. 66 ; ‘A Brief Re- 
lation of certain Passages at the Censure of 
Br. Bastwick, Mr. Burton, and Mr. Prynne,' 
Karleian Miscellany, iv. 12). His imprison- 
ment was henceforth much closer. He was 
deprivedof pens and ink, and allowed no hooks 
except the Bible, the prayer-book, and soma 
orthodox theology. To isolate him from his 
friends he was removed first to Carnarvon 
Castle (July 1637), and then to Mount 
Orgueil Castle in Jersey. The governor, Sir 
Philip Carteret, andhisfamily treated Prynne 
with much kindness, which he repaid by de- 
fending Carteret’s character in 1646 when 
the latter was accused os a malignant and a 
tyrant (77ie Liar Confounded, 1045, pp. 33- 
45). He occupied his imprisonment, since 
he was debarred from theological controversy, 
by writing a verse description of his prison, 
meditations on rocks, seas, and gardens, a 
complaint of the soul against the body, and 
polemical epigrams against popery. Rhyme 
is the only poetical characteristic they pos- 
sess ( Mount Orgueil, or Divine and Profitable 
Meditations, 1641 ; A Pleasant Purge for a 
Homan Catholic, 1642). 

As soon as the Long parliament assembled, 
Prynne’s petition for redress was presented 
to it by his servant, John Brown. An order 
was immediately made for his transmission 
to London, and on 28 Nov. he and Burton 
made a triumphant entry into the city (of. 
Baillie, Letters, i. 277; Clarendon, Re - 
bellion, iii, 67). The House of Commons de- 
clared the two sentences against him illegal, 
restored him to his degree and to his mem- 
bership of Lincoln’s Inn, and voted him pecu- 
niary reparation (April 20, 1641) ( Commons' 
Journal, ii. 24, 123, S06 ; Rnshwobtic, iv. 


74). A bill for reversing the proceedings 
against him was introduced, but as late as 
October 1648 the question of his compensa- 
tion was still unsettled ( Commons’ Journal, 
ii. 306 ; vi. 66). 

"When the civil war broke out, Prynne 
became one of the leading defenders of the 
parliamentary cause in the press. At first 
he had used his freedom to prosecute his 
attack on episcopacy (The Antipathy of 
the English Lordly Prelacy both to Legal 
Monarchy and Civil Unity; A New Dis- 
covery of the Prelates Tyranny, 1641). He 
now showed that the bishops and the king's 
ministers had been fellow-workers in the 
design of introducing popery (The Popilh 
Royal Favourite ; Lome's Masterpiece, 1643 ; 
of. Land’s Works, iv. 463). He proved by 
historical precedents that the parliament’s 
cause was legal, that the parliament had the 
supreme control of the armed forces and of 
the great seal of the realm, and that the text 
‘ Touch not Mine anointed ’ did not prohibit 
Christian subjects from defending themselves 
against their kings, but kings from op- 
pressing their Christian subjects (A Sovereign 
Antidote ; Vindication of Psalm 105, ver. 16, 
1642 ; The Sovereign Power of Parliaments 
and Kingdoms ; The Opening of the Great 
Seal of England, 1648). 

In 1643 Prynne became involved in the 
controversy which followed the surrender of 
Bristol by Nathaniel Fiennes [q. v.l To- 
gether with his friend Clement Walker, he 
presented articles of accusation against 
Fiennes to the House of Commons (16 Nov. 
1643), managed the case for the prosecution 
at the court-martial, which took place in 
the following December, and secured the 
condemnation of the offending officer ( A 
True and Full Lelation of the Trial of 
Nathaniel Fiennes, 1644). Prynne was also 
one of the counsel for the parliament at the 
trial of Lord Maguire in February 1645 
(Giiudet, Contemporary History of Affairs 
m Ireland, 1041-62, i. 618-639; The Subjec- 
tion of all Traitors, $ 0 . 1838). 

But Prynne prosecuted Laud with even 
more animosity than he had pursued Fiennes. 
He collected and arranged evidence to prove 
the charges against him, bore testimony him- 
self in support of many of them, hunted up 
witnesses against the archbishop, and assisted 
the counsel for the prosecution in every way. 
A barrister remarked, 'The Archbishop is a 
stranger to me, but Mr, Prynne’s tampering 
about the witnesses is so palpable and foul 
that I cannot but pity him and cry shame of 
it ' (Land, Works, iv. 61). By a refinement 
of malice, Prynne was specially charged with 
the duty of searching Laud’s room in the 
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‘ Diary 

under the title of ‘A Breviate of the Life of 
William Land,’ and a volume intended to 
serve as an introduction to liis trial called 
‘Hidden. Works of Darkness brought to 
Public Light ’ (ib. iii, 259). After Laud's 
execution, Prynne was charged by the House 
of Commons (4 March 1646) to produce an 
noeount of the trial, and published * Canter- 
buries Doom, or tbe first part of a complete 
History of the Commitment, Trial, &c., of 
William Laud’ (folio, 1640). Bnt othor 
controversies prevented him from finishing 
the book. Prynne's hatred of independency 
was as great as his hatred of episcopacy, 
and from 1644 he poured forth a senes of 
pamphlets against it (Independency Ex- 
amined , Unmasked, and Refuted, 16 W). 
lie attached John Goodwin ( Brief Ani- 
madversions on Mr John Goodwin's Theo- 
maehia, 1044), and fell foul of his old com- 
panion in suffering, Henry Burton ( Truth 
triumphing over Falsehood, 1645 ; of. 
1 [anbury, Memorials of Independency, ii. 
385). He controverted and denounced 
John Lilburne, and loudly called on parlia- 
ment to crush the sectaries (Just Defence of 
John Rastwick, 1046 ; The Liar Confounded, 
1645; Fresh Discovery of some prodigious 
new wandering blazing Stars, 1646). Yet, 
while vehemently opposing the demands 
of the independents for liberty of con- 
science, Prynne was equally hostile to the 
demands of the preshyterian clergy for the 
unrestricted establishment of their system. 

‘ Mr. Prynne and the Erastian lawyers are 
now our remora,’ complains liobert Baillie 
in September 1616 (Letters, ii. 316), 
Prynne maintained the supremacy of the 
state over the church, ana denied in his 
pamphlets the right of the clergy to ex- 
e.ommunicate or to suspend from tlie recep- 
tion of tho sacramont except on conditions 
defined by the laws of tho state (Four Serious 
Questions, 1644 ; A Vindication of Four 
Questions, 1646; Suspension Suspended, 
1616; The Sword of Christian Magistracy 
Supported, 1647), ne was answered by 
Samuel ltutherford in ‘ The Divine Eight 
of Church Government and Excommunica- 
tion,' 4to, 1646 (cf. Hanhtjey, Historical 
Memorials of Independency, iii. 191). Prynne 
also came into collision with Milton, whose 
doctrine of * divorce at pleasure ’ he had 
denounced, and was replied to by the poet 
in a passage in his ‘ Colasterion.’ Milton 
also inserted in tho original draft of his 
sonnet 1 On the Forcers of Conscience ’ a 
scornful reference to ‘ marginal Prynne’s 


ears’ (Massou, Life of Milton, iii u- 
470). ’ "■’> 

During 1647 the broach hot ween the am,, 
and the parliament turned 1 ’iTuno's attention 
from theology to pol it ics. lie wrote a nun! 
her of pamphlets against the army a „j 
championed the cause of the eleven pre-fo 
terian leaders whom the army impeached 
(Rrief Justification of the Eleven Acrumi 
Members, 1647 ; Full Vindication and An- 
swer of the Eleven Accused Members, 10 ^ 7 ! 
Hypocrites Unmasking, 1647). With this i tt ’ 
detatigable activity in pamphleteering he 
contrived to combine no small amount of 
official work. Since February 1 641 he hod 
been a member of the committee of aoconnts 
and on 1 May 1647 he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for the visitation of the 
university of Oxford. In April 1648 Pm, M 
accompanied the Earl of Pembroke when he 
came as chancollor to expel recalcitrant heads 
of hoiiRes (Wood, Annals, ii. 069-73). j„ 
November 1648 he was elected member fot 
Newport in Cornwall, and, as soon as ho took 
his seat, distinguished himself by liis opposi- 
tion to the afmy. no urged tho commons to 
declare them rebels, and nrguodatgreatlength 
that tho concessions made by Charles in the 
recent treaty were a satisfactory basis for s 
peace. His speech, which according to its 
author converted many of the audience, was 
four times reprinted during the next few 
montliB (Gahdindk, Great Civil War, iv. 201 , 
267 ; The Substance of a Speech made in tie 
House of Commons by William Frynne, the Iftl 
of December, 1GJ,S). Two days Inter Pride’s 
Purge took place. Prynne was arrested hr 
Colonel Pride and Sir Ilardress Waller, and 
kept prisoner first at an oating-house called 
Hell, and then at the Swnh and King’s 
HeadinnR in the Strand, lie protested m 
letters to Jjord Fairfax, and by printpd de- 
clarations on behalf of himself arta the other 
arrested mombers (WAr/inm, History of In- 
dependency, ed. 1601 , pt. ii. pp. 35, 51, fli 
81, 84, 92, 114, 120, 123,120). nepublished 
also a denunciation of the proposed trial of 
the king, which was answered by a collection 
of extracts from his own earlier pamphlets 
(True and Ferfect Narrative of the Officers 
and Army's Force upon the Commons uam\ 
Brief Memento to the Present Unparliamen- 
tary Junto ; Mr. Frynne’ s Charge agaimt 
the King). ' " ' 

lloloaBed from custody sometime in January 
1619, Prynneretired to S wanswiclt, and began 
a paper war against the now government, Hs 
wrote three pamphlets against tho engage- 
ment to be faithful to the Commonwealth, 
and proved thatheither in conscience, law, nor 
prudence was ha bound to paythetaxeswMeh 
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it imposed (A Zegal Vindication off fie TAber- 
ffEnffand against all Illegal Ta eei and 
Pretended Act'* of Pat liament, 1 fi 19). Acenrd- 
■ „ to Wood, ho had judiciously conv eyed his 
oropertv to a lelative -first, The government 
retaliated hy imprisoning: him for nearly 
three years without a trial. On SO June 
1C30 lie was arrested and confined, first in 
Punster Ca«tla and afterwards in Taunton 
(Id June 1651) and Pendennis (Jastles 
(27 June 1651). lie was finally offered his 
liberty on giving security to the amount of 
1 000/. that he would henceforward do no- 
thing against the got eminent; hut, refusing 
with his usual indomitable courage to make 
■my promise, was released unconditionally on 
IS pah. 1663 ( C'al. State Papers, Dorn. 1652- 
1C63, p- 172 ; A New Discovery of Free 
State Tyranny , 1655). On his release Prynne 
returned to pamphleteering with fresh vigour, 
but assailed the government less directly 
than. before. lie exposed tlio machinations of 
the papists, showed the danger of Quakerism, 
vindicated the rights of patrons against the 
triers, and discussed the right limits of 
the Sabbath (A Brief polemv-al Dissertation 
loneerniny theZords Day Sabbath, 1065 ; The 
Quakers Unmasked, 1055 ; A New Di«cuvenj 
if some llomhh Emissaries, 1056). The pro- 
posal to readmit the Jews inspired him 
with a pamphlet against the scheme, which 
contains mateiials of value fox the history 
of that race in England ( A Short Demurrer 
to the Jews long-discontinued Remitters 
into England, 1650). The offer of the crown 
to Cromwell hy the ‘ petition and advice ’ 
suggested a parallel between Cromwell and 
Richard III, who had also been petitioned 
to accept the English crown ( King Richard 
the Third Revived, 1667). Similarly, 
when the Protector set up a House of Lords, 
Prynne expanded the tract in defence of 
their rights which he had published in 
1048 into an historical treatise of five hun- 
dred pages (A Plea for theZords, 1058), 

All these writings, however, attracted 
little attention, and it was not till after the 
fall of Richard Cromwell that he regained 
the popular ear. As soon as the Long 
parliament was re-established, Prynne got 
together a few of the members excluded by 
'Pride’s purge’ and endeavoured to take his 
place in the nouse. On 7 May he was kept 
back hy the guards, but on 9 May he 
managed to get in, and kept his seat there 
for a whole sitting. Haslerig and Vane 
threatened him, but Prynne told them he 
had as good right there as either, and had 
suffered more tor the rights of parliament 
than any of them, They could only get 
rid of him by adjourning the house, and 


forcibly keeping him out when it reas- 
sembled (A True and Perfect Narrative 
of what was done by Mr. Pi ynne, fye., 1669 ; 
Old Parliamentary History, xxi. 884). On 
27 Dec., when the parliament was again re- 
stored after its interruption hy Lambert, 
Prynne and ids friends made a fresh at- 
tempt to enter, but were once more ex- 
cluded ( ib. xxii. 29; Brief Narratiie how 
dii ers Members of the Horse of Commons were 
again shut out, 1660). Prom May 1669 to 
February 1600 he never ceased publishing 
tracts on the case of the ' seclnaed mem- 
bers’ and attaoks on the Rump and the 
aimy . M archamont Nedham, Henry Stubbe, 
John Rogers, and others printed serious 
answers to his arguments, while obscure 
libellers ridiculed him as ‘ an indefatigable 
and impertinent scribbler’ (7%e Character or 
Earmark of Mr. W. Prynne, 1669 ; A Peti- 
tion of the Peaceable and well-affected People 
of the three Nations, <§-c . ; Wood, Atfiente, iii. 
858). Stillhis pamphlets rousedpopular opi- 
nion in favour of the ‘ secluded members,’ and 
on 21 Feb. 1660 Monck ordered the guards 
of the house to readmit them. Prynne, girt 
with an. old basket-hilted sword, marched 
in at their head amid the cheers of the spec- 
tators in Westminster Hall, but as he entered 
the house his ' long sword got between Sir 
"William Waller’s Rliort legs and threw him 
down , which caused laughter ’ (Pupi s, Diary, 
21 Feb. ; Aimsia’, Betters from the Bod- 
leian Zibraty, ii. 609). The house appointed 
him to the pleasant task of expunging the 
votes against the secluded members, and 
clinrged him to bring in a bill for the disso- 
lution of the Long parliament ( Commons' 
Journals, vii. 847, 848, 862). In the debate 
on the "bill Prynne asserted the rights of 
Charles II with the greatest boldness, and 
claimed that the writs should he issued in 
his name. 1 1 think ha may be styled the 
Cato of this age,’ wrote an admiring royalist 
(Carte, Original Betters, ii. 312 ; Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 696). He also helped to 
forward the Restoration hy accelerating the 
passing of the Militia Bill, whioh placed the 
control of the forcos in the hands of the 
kiug’'s friends (Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, 
ii. 248). A letter which he addressed to 
Charles II shows that he was personally 
thanked by the king for his services {Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. viii. 381). 

When the Convention parliament was sum- 
moned, Prynne was returned bothforLudgers- 
hall and Bath, but sat for the latter place, and 
presented an address from it to Charles II 
on 16 June 1600 {Bathonia Rediviva). No 
member of the Convention was more hitter 
against the regicides and the supporters of 

F r2 
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the late government. On every opportunity Prynne for additional acco mmo dation in .1 
lie endeavoured to restrict tlie scope of the Tower, in order to facilitate his work in [ r . 
Act of Indemnity. lie successfully moved scrihing and arranging the records ( Cal 
to have Fleetwood excepted, and urged the Papers, Horn. 1661-2 p. 627, 1066-6 n SM 
exclueion of Richard Cromwell and J udg Anthony Wood foundhim affable andoblipi 

Thorpe. He proposed to force the officia. towards record-searchers. 1 Mr. Prynne » 8 
of the Protectorate to refund their salaries oeived him with old-fashion compliment 
and to disable or punish indiscriminately such ns were used in the reign of KingJamest’ 
large classes of persons (Old Parliamentary and told him he should Bee what he desW 
History, xxii. 339, 362, S66, 869, 412,428; and seemed to he glad that “ such ayouneim,! 
Ludlow, Memoirs, ii. 277). Prynne showed as he was should have inclinations toward, 
great zeal for the disbanding of the army, venerable antiquity,” &c.’ {Life ofAnthm 
and was one of the commissioners appointed Wood, ed. Clarice, ii. 110), liyley, Prynne’, 
to pay it off {Old Parliamentary History, predecessor, spread reports that Prynne ne- 
ceil. 473). In the debates on religion he glected his duties, but Prynne’s publication, 
was one of the leaders of the presbyterians, during his tenure of office refute the chanm 
spoke against the Thirty-nine Articles, de- (Pefys, Diary, ed. Wheatley, iv. 183), 8 
nied the claims of the bishops, urged the Prynne died unmarried on 24 Oct. 1669 'in 
validity of preshyteTian ordination, and sup- his lodgings in Lincoln’s Inn, and was buried 
ported the bill for turning the king’s eccle- in the walk under the chapel there, which 
siastical declaration into law (ib. xxii. 876, stands upon pillars’ (Wood, Athena, iii, 87fl\ 
386 ; 409, 414, 421, xxiii. 29). Iieturned His will is printed by Bruce (Doeumenti 
again for Bath to the parliament of May relating to William Prynne , p. 96). He left 
1661, Prynne asserted his preshyterianism by his manuscripts to the library of Lincoln’s 
refusing to kneel when the two houses re- Inn, and a set of his works to Oriel College 
ceived the sacrament together (Hist. MSS. Oxford. The collego also possesses a portrait 
Comm. 6th Hep. p. 170). A few weeks of Prynne in oils. Two others bolongrespec- 
earlior ho had published a pamphlet demand- tively to the Marquis of Hastings and tie 
ingthe revision of the prayer-book, hut the Marquis Townshend. An engraved portrait 
new parliament was opposed to any concos- of Prynne is given in Mr 'New Discovery of 
sions to nonconformity. On 16 July a the Prelates’ Tyranny,’ reproductions ofwLich 
pamphlet by Prynne against the Corporation are frequently found in his later pamphlets. 
Bill was voted scandalous and Beditious ; he Lists of engraved portraits are given by 
was reprimanded by the speaker, and only Granger and in tlie catalogue of portraits 
escaped punishment, by abject submission in the Sutherland Clarendon in the Bodleian 
(Keotstdt'X, JRegister, p. 496 ; Commons’ Jour- Library. 

nals, viii. 301). lie was again censured on Prynne published about two hundred 
13 May 1664 for making some alterations in books and pamphlets, 'I verily believe,’ 
a bill concerning vintners and ala-sellers says Wood, 1 that, if rightly computed, he 
after its commitment {ib. viii. 663). In wroto a sheet for overy day of lib life, 
January 1667 Prynne was one of the mana- reckoning from the time he camo to the use 
gers of Lord Mordaunt’s impeachment (ib. 0 f reason and the state of man ’(Athena 
viii. 681). He spoke several times on Ola- Ox on, iii, 862). According to Aubrey, ’his 
rendou’s impeachment, and opposed the bill manner of study was thus ; he wore a long 
for his banishment. On constitutional sub- quilt cap, which came two or three inches at 
jects and points of procedure his opinion had least over his eyes, which served him earn 
great weight, and in 1667 he was privately umbrella to defend his oycB from the light; 
consulted by the king on tlie question about every throo hours his man was to 
whether a parliament which had been pro- bring liimaroll and apotofale to refocillste 
rogued could be convened before the day his wasted spirits: so lio studied and drank, 
fixed (Obey, Debates, i. 7, 66, 163 ; Glahmt- and munched some bread; and this main- 
dou, Continuation of Life, § 1097), tained him till night, and then ho made a 

As a politician Prynne was during his good supper ’ (Aubrey, Letter.- from the Boi- 
latter years of little importance, but as a leian Library, ii. 608), To this habit Butler 
writer his most valuable work belongs to refers in 1 Idudibras ’ when he addresses the 
that period. Shortly after the Restoration muse 

he had been appointed keeper of the records that with ale or viler liquors 

in the Tower at a salary of 600Z. a year. In Didst inspire Wither, Prynne, end Vicars. 
January 1662 Prynne dedicated liis ‘ Brevia 

ParliamentariaRediviva’toCIiarlosII. The In point of style Prynne’s historical works 
state papers contain several petitions from possess no merits, He apologises to bis 
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readers in the epistle to vol. ii, of liis ‘ Exact 
Chronological Vindication ’ for the absence 
of ‘ elegant, lofty, eloquent language, em- 
bellishments, and transitions,’ and he under- 
states their defects. The arrangement of 
his works is equally careless. Yet, in spite 
of these deficiencies, the amount of historical 
material they contain and the number of 
records printed for the first time in his pages 
give hie historical writings a lasting value. 

Full lists of Prynne’s works are given by 
Anthony Wood and by Mr. John Bruce. 
Many of his polemical pamphlets have been 
already mentioned. The following are his 
most important boohs : 1. ‘ Histrio-Mastix : 
the Flayers Scourge or Actors Tragedy,’ 4to, 
1633. A Dutch translation was published 
at Leyden in 1639. On the publication of this 
work'ond for contemporary references to it, 
see Collier’s ‘History of English Dramatic 
Poetry,’ ed. 1879, L4G6, and Ward's ‘English 
Dramatic Poetry,’ ii. 418. Voltaire criticises 
it in the twenty-third of his 1 Lettras sur les 
Anglais.’ In 1649 was published ‘ Mr. Wil- 
liam Prynne his Defence of Stage Plays, or 
a Hetractation of a former book of his called 
“ Histrio-Maatix,” ’ which is reprinted in Mr. 
W. C. Ilazlitt’s ‘ English Drama and Stage/ 
1869. It is not by Prynne. Two answers 
to Prynne were written by Sir Ricliardi 
Baker: ‘Theatrum Redivivum,’ 1662, 8vo, 
and ‘Theatrum Triumphans,’ 1670, 8vo. 
2. ‘ The Sovereign Power of Parliaments and 
Kingdoms/ in four parts, 1043, 4to. This 
was held to he the most conclusive vindica- 
tion of the constitutional position of the 
parliament (Vioaks, Qoda Ark, 1846, p. 203). 
It was answered in ‘ The Fallacies of Mr. 
William Prynne Discovered/ Oxford, 1648, 
4to. 3. ‘ The Opening of the Great Seal of 
England/ 1043, 4to ; reprinted in the ‘ Somers 
Tracts,’ ed. Scott, iv. 661. 4. ‘Hidden Works 
of Darkness brought to Public Light, or a 
necessary Introduction to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Trial/ 1646, foL 6. ‘ Canter- 
bury’s Doom, or the first part of a Complete 
History of the Trial of William Laud,’ 1046, 
fol. _ 0. ‘ The first part of an Historical Col- 
lection of the Ancient Councils and Parlia- 
ments of England,’ 16 40, 4to. 7. ‘ A Short 
Demurrer to the Jews long-discontinued Re- 
mitter into England,’ 1666, dto ; answered 
in * Israel’s Cause and Condition pleaded/ by 
D.L. 8. ‘ A Plea for the Lords and House 
of Peers/ 1668, 4to. This is an expansion of 
1 A Plea for the House of Lords,’ 1648, 4to. 
9. ‘A Brief Register of the several kinds of 
Parliamentary Writs/ 1669, 4to ; the second, 
third, and fourth parts were published in 
1660, 1662, and 1664 respectively. 10. ‘The 
Signal Loyalty and Devotion of God’s true 


saints towards their Kings,’ 1060, 4to. This 
contains an account of the coronation of 
James I, reprinted in vol. ii. of the publica- 
tions of the Henry Bradshaw Society, 1892, 
8vo, 11. ‘ An exact Chronological vindica- 
tion^ and Historical Demonstration of our 
British, Roman, &c., Kings’ Supreme Eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction over all Spiritual or 
Religious Affairs within their Realms,’ 3 vols. 
fol. The first volume, published in 1666, 
ends with the death of Richard I; the 
second, published in 1606, with the death 
of Henry III, The third, published in 1670, 
is also called ‘ The History of King Johu, 
King Hemy HI, and King Edward I.’ A 
fourth volume was left half printed, a copy 
of which is in the library or Lincoln's Inn 
An allegorical frontispiece to vol. ii. repre- 
sents Pry nne presentingliis work to Chari es II 
on his throne. The triple crown of the pope 
is falling off as he beholds it. 12. ‘ Auruni 
Begin®, or concerning Queen Gold,’ 1 60S, 
4to. 18. ‘ Brief Animadversions on the 
Fourth Port of the Institutes of the Laws 
of England, compiled by Sir Edward Coke/ 
1669, fol. 14. 1 An Exact Abridgment of 
the Records in the Tower of London, col- 
lected by Sir Robert Colton/ 1689, fol. ; the 
preface is dated 1656-7. 


[A Life of Prynne is given in Wood's Athens) 
Oxonienses (ed. Bliss, in. 844), partly based on 
John Aubrey's notes for Wood, which are 
printed in Letters writton by eminent persons 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
from the originnlsin the Bodleian Library, 1813. 
John Bruce collected materials for a life of Prynne, 
and wrote an account of Prynne’s early life, which 
were edited by Mr. S. R. G-ardiner for the Camden 
Society in 1877 under thetilleof Documents relat- 
ing to the Proceedings against William Prynne. 
A Life of Prynne, byMr. 8, R. Gardiner and Mr. 
Osmund Airy, is in the ninth edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. Some particulars on his 
history and that of his family are contained in 
Mr. R. E. M. Peach’s History of Swanstnck.1 

O. ff. E. 


PRYOR, ALFRED REGINALD (1 839- 
1881), botanist, eldest son of Alfred Pryor 
of Hatfield, Hertfordshire, was bom there 
on 24 April 1839, and received his early 
education at Tunbridge school, whence he 
went to University College, Oxford, graduat- 
ing B.A, 20 June 1862. He soon grew in- 
terested in botany, and projected a new flora 
of his native county, which formed the main 
occupation of the remainder of his life [see 
Coleman, William HisginsJ. He was com- 
pelled by bad health to winter abroad, 1879- 
1880, and he died unmarried at Baldock on 
18 Feb. 1881. He left liis herbariunij books 
and manuscript flora to the Hertfordshire Na- 
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tural History Society, with a small sum oi’ 
money to enable that society to print the ma- 
nuscript. His detached papers, showing great 
critical knowledge of plants, for the most 
part came out in the ‘Journal of Botany,’ 
J873-81. Hie ‘Flora of Hertfordshire, edited 
. . . by B. Daydon Jackson, with an Intro- 
duction ... by John Hopkinson and the 
Editor,’ was issued in 1887, London, 8vo. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 17X6-1886 iii. 1160 j 
Jonrn. Bot. 1881, pp. 276-8 ; Pryor’s Flora, pp. 
xliv-xlvij Proo. Linn, Soc, 1880-2, p. 19.] 

B. B, J. 

PEYS, EDMUND (151 1 P-1624), trans- 
lator of the psalms into Welsh verso, bom 
about 1541, was son of Sion (John) aplthys of 
Tyddyn Du in the parish of Maen Twrog, Mo- 
rioue thskire, andlus wife, Sian ( J ane) , daugh- 
ter of Owaiu ap Llywelyn. On lfl March 
1560 he entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge (Bakeu, Hist, of St. John’s Collcye, od. 
Mayor). On 14 March 1572-3 he became 
rector of Festiniog, with its chapelry of Maen 
Twrog, and on 6 Nov. 1676 archdeacon of 
Merioneth. About the same time, apparently, 
he became chaplain to SirHonry Sidnoy [q.v.], 
lord president of Wales {By yarns, 2 April 
1873), On 10 April 1580 there was added 
to the living he already held the rectory 
of Llanenddwyn with its chapelry of Llnn- 
ddwywe, and on 8 Oct. 1603 he was mads a 
canon cursal (second canonry) of St. Asaph, 

Prys was a skilful composer in the strict 
Welsh metres, and took an active part in 
the bardic life of his time. He engaged in 
the usual duels of satiric verse, crossing 
swords with his neighbours, Thomas Price 
( fi. 1580-1633) [q. v7], Sion Phylip [q. v.], 
Waelod, and William Oynwol of Penmoclmo. 
The lost encounter has become especially 
famous in “Welsh literary history, awing to 
its length (fifty-four poems on both sides), 
and tho fact that the archdeacon’s adversary 
died while it was proceeding. But Prys’s 
reputation rests on his translation of the 
psalms into free Welsh verse, suitable for 
congregational singing. A rendering of tho 
psalms into the strict metres by Captain 
WiUiamMyddalton[q.v.]had been issued in 
1603, and a freer translation of thirteen by 
Edward Kyffin had appeared in the Bamo 
year. In 1021, however, to a new issue of 
the Welsh version of the Book of Common 
Prayer was appended Prys’s translation of 
the whole of the psalter. lie deliberately 
rejected the bardio metres, in which he was 
a finished writer, in order to adapt his work 
for popular uso, and his verses in conse- 
quence acquired a popularity which has not 
yet vanished ; many of them are still re- 
gularly sung in Welsh places of worship. 1 


Prys is mentioned by Dr. IViUUmjfoZ 
[q ; v.] as one of three who rendered him dm 

siderable assistance in the preparation n f u 
translation of the Bible (1588), Dr 
Davies (1570?-I644) fq. v.^also addre^S 
him the preface to his grammar 
Linrjuai Jtritannicre, &c., 1621), which isfei 
lowed by a poetical ‘ rescripttua’ from tk 
archdeacon's pen, in the title to which k 
speaks of himself as ‘senis octagenarii.’ U 9 
died in 1624, and was buried in Maen Twroa 
ohurcb. no was twice married : first, to El]™ 
daughter of John ap Lewie of Pengwem 
Festiniog, by whom he had a son John and j 
daughter Jane ; secondly, to Gwen, daughter 
of Morgan ap Lewis of Fronheulog (his first 
wife’s cousin), by whom ho had two som. 
Foulk aud Morgan. 



'Blodeugerfid' 
(1769) contains a poem (‘Cydsain Ccrddor- 
ion ynglyn Helicon ’ ) by Edmund Jm 
(pp. 840-2) ; many of lus ‘ eywyddau,’ e.g. 
the elegy to Sion Phylip {Brython, iv. U» 
some or the poems of the confiiotwith'Wil. 
liam Oynwal {Ccinion Llenyddiaeth Gymreiq 
ih_284-312), tho ‘cywydd’ to Sion Tadar 
y 1'fydd, 1 . 67), and one to Sion 


in tho Oy mrodorion manuscript s in tlioBritisli 
Museum. 

[Dwnn’a Heraldic Visitations, ii. 286, 216-6, 
227 ; Qeninon, 1884, p. 163 ; Hanes Llenydd- 
iaetb Dymraig, by Gwoirydd ap Ehys, pp. 
8U-22 ; Browno Willis’s St. Asaph, i. 233-5; 
Ashton's Esgob Morgan, pp. lflfi-9; Gwyddiop. 
adur.s.v. Edmund T’rye; Hanes PlwyfFoetiniog, 
by <J. J. Willianib (Wraxluun, 1882), pp. 69, 163, 
228-81.] J. E. L, 

PEYSE, Sxb OAEBEHY (d. 1895), 
mine-owner, was the son of Carbary Pryse, 
by his wife Hester, daughter of Sir Bol- 
Btrodo Whitelocke, aud grandson of Sit 
liiohard Pryse of Gogerddan, Cardiganshire, 
lie succeeded to the baronetcy on the death 
of his uncle, Sir Thomas Pryse, in 1689, 
About 1690 minus were discovered on his 
estato at Bwlohyr Escairhir, Cardiganshire, 
tho reputed valuo of which was so great, 
that they were called the ‘ WbIbIi Potosi.’ 
Pryse formed a company, consisting of him- 
self and twenty-four shareholders, but they 
were opposed by the Society of .Royal 
Mines, and several lawsuits followed. Ham* 
pared by the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
capital to work the mines, and by heavy 
legal expenses, Pryse and his partners made 
little progress, lu J693 they obtained ' an 
act to prevent disputes aud controversies 
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concerning royal mines' (5 Will. & Mary, o. 
6) empowering all subjects of the crown to 
work their own mines in England and 
Wales, but securing to the crown the right 
of pre-emption. Pryse is said to have con- 
veyed tho news of the passing of this act to 
Escairhir within forty-eight hours. He 
and his partners now subdivided their 
twenty-four shares into 4,008 shares, for the 
term of twenty-two years and a half, and 
obtained considerable support for the new 
company. He died in 1095, leaving the 
company gTeatly in debt. He was nnmerried, 
and the baronetcy expired with him. After 
his death. Sir Humphry Mackworth [<p v.] 
purchased his shares, and formed the famous 
Company of Mine-Adventurers. 

[Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies, p. 431 ; Mey- 
rick's History of Cardiganshire; Macpberson's 
Annals of Commorce, ii. 817 j A True Copy of 
Several Affidavits ... of the Mines late of Sir 
Oarbery Pryso, 1698; Waller's Essay on the 
Value of the Mines late of Sir Carbery Pryso ; 
numerous tracts and broadsides relating La the 
Mine- Adventurers’ Company.] W. A. S. H. 

PS ALM AN AZ AH, GEORGE (1679 P- 
1763), literary impostor, was a native of the 
south of France. His real name is not re- 
vealed. That by which he is alone known 
he fashioned for himself from Shalmaneser, 
an Assyrian prince mentioned in the second 
hook of Kings (xvii. 3; Memoirs, p. 141). 
According to his vague autobiography, his 
birthplace was a city lying on the roadbBtweqn 
Avignon and Rome. Both hie parents were 
Roman catholics. Hie father’s family was 
‘antient hut decayed.’ His pronunciation 
of French ‘ had a spice of theGascoin accent.’ 
He was educated in the neighbourhood of 
his birthplace, successively attending a free 
school kept by two Franciscan monks, a 
jesuits’ college, a school taught by the rdclor 
of a small Dominican convent, and a .uni- 
versity. Well grounded in Latin, he sopn 
spoke it fluently, and developed a marked 
faculty for learning languages. A passion 
for notoriety ak,o declared itself at an early 
age. When barely sixteen he secured a pass- 
port, in which he contrived to have himself 
described as ‘ a young student in theology of 
Irish extraction], who had left liia country 
for the sake of religion ’ (p. 98). With this 
document he set out for Rome, but he changed 
hie plans, and resolved to join his father, five 
hundred miles off, in Germany. Reduced to 
the utmost destitution, he begged by the 
roadside, but his appeals, in the guise of a 
persecuted Irish catholic, failed to attract 
much attention. At length he found ]us 
father, who proved unable to support him, 
and he extended his tour, as a mendicant 


student, through Germany and the Low 
Countries. Hungering for public notice, he 
now hit on the eccentric device of forging a 
fresh passport, in which he designated him- 
self a native of Japan who had been converted 
to Christianity, nis Jesuit tutors had in- 
structed him in the history and geography 
of J span and China, and he had heard vaguely 
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To render his new device more effective, he 
soon modified it by passing himself off as a 
Japanese who still adhered to his pagan 
faith. This r61e he filled for many years. 
The trick was worked with much ingenuity. 
He lived on raw flesh, roots, and herbs, in 
accordance with what he represented to be 
tbe customs of his native land. Then, with 
bolder assurance, he set to work to construct 
a language which he pretended washisnative 
tongue. lie completed an elaborate alphabet 
and grammar, makingthe symbols run from 
right to left, as in Hebrew. At Landau 
tbe whimsical account that he gave of him- 
self led to liia imprisonment as a spy, but at 
Aix-la-Clmpelle he obtained, in his assumed 
character, an engagement as a waiter at a 
coffee-house. The employment was not per- 
manent, and, in despair, he enlisted in the 
army of the elector pf Cologne. W eak health 
brought about his dismissal, hut he re-enlisted 
atj Cologne in a regiment belonging to the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, which was in the pay 
of the Dutch, and consisted mainly of 
Lutherans. 

He now first called himself Fsalmanaznr, 
and his singular story excited curiosity. By 
this time hohad invented a worship of his own, 
which he represented as the religion of Japan, 
fuming his face to the rising or setting sun, he 
muttered or chanted gibberish prose and verse 
which he wrote out ah hie invented character 
in a little hook, and he adorned the work 
with ‘ figures of the sun, moon, and stars, and 
such other imagery as hie frenzy suggested 
to him 1 ( Memoirs , pp. 144^5). He challenged 
his fellow-Boldiers who were interested in 
religious controversy to defend their faith 
against his. 'When the regiment moved to 
Sluys at the end of 1 702, his eccentricities were 
reported to Major-general George Louder, the 
governor of the town. Lauder invited Isaac 
Amalvi, the minister of the Walloon church, 
and William Lines, chaplain to a Scots regi- 
ment at Sluys, to examine him. Conferences 
on religion between Amalvi and l’salmanazar 
were held in the governor’s presence. Psal- 
mauazar claimed the victory, and his honesty 
was not generally suspected", Innes was a 
shrewder observer. He detected the impos- 
ture at once, but wickedly suggested td the 
youth a mode of developing R which in^ht 
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? rofit them both. The first step was l'or 
nnes to publicly baptise Psalmanazar as a 
protestant. Thereupon Innes described the 
ceremony in a letter to Henry Compton [q. v.j,_ 
bishop of London. To render the story or 
Psalmanaznr's early life more plausible, Innes 
declared that the convert was a nalive, not 
of Japan, but of the neighbouring island of 
Formosa, of whichhe safely assumed that very 
few Englishmen had heard. Jesuits, Innes 
said, had abducted him from his native island, 
and had. carried him to Avignon. There the 
young man had withstood all persuasions to 
become a Roman catholic, ana the jesuits, 
angered by his obstinacy, threatened him. 
with the tortures of the inquisition. In order 
to escape persecution he fled to Germany, 
where he suffered the direst poverty. The 
bishop accepted the story without question, 
and hade Innes bring his convert to London. 
Psalmanozar’s discharge from his regiment 
was easily effected, and at the end of 1703 
he landed at Harwich. 

In London Psalmanazar at once attracted 
popular interest. He presented Compton with 
a translation of the Church of England cate- 
chism into his invented language, which he 
now called 4 Formosan.’ He was voluble in 
Latin to Archbishop Tillotson. Not only did 
the bishops and clergy thenceforth regard him 
with compassion and set on foot a fund for 
his maintenance and further education, but 
scientific men were anxious to study hie 
language and to learn something of so un- 
familiar a land as Formosa. His assurance 
silenced suspicions of fraud. He mads it a 
practice never to withdraw or modify any 
statement that he once made in public, and 
having committed himself to the assertion 
that Formosa was part of the empire of J apan 
(instead of China), and that its population 
was impossibly large, he steadfastly declined 
to entertain corrections. Father Fountenay, 
& jesuit missionary to China, was at the 
moment in London, and readily perceived 
Psalmanazar's blunders. But Psalmanazar 
met his critic at a public meeting of the Royal 
Society (2 Feb. 1703-4), and, according to his 
own account, successfully rebutted Foun- 
tenay’s censures. Sir Ilans Sloane, the 
secretary of the Royal Society, invited the 
disputants to dine with him eight days later, 
and among the guests was the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who became one of Psalmanazar’s most 
generous patrons. ‘He was now invited to 
every peat table in the kingdom ’ ( Gent. 
Mag. 1765, p. 78), and on all occasions he 
paraded his Formosan language, whioh was 
‘sufficiently original, copious, and regular to 
impose on men of very extensive learning' 
(RrOHABDSOEr, Languages of the East, p. 237). 


By impudent Taillery he succeeded in tumia? 
the laugh against sceptics. When Bishof 
Burnet asked him for proofs that he came 
from Formosa, he replied that the bishop if 
chance took him to Formosa, would’he 

S laced in an awkward dilemma when, on his 
eclaring himself an Englishman, he was 
asked to provethe statement. ‘You sayyon 
are an Englishman,’ the Formosan, according 
to Psalmanazar, would retort j 4 you look jg 
like a Dutchman as any that ever traded to 
Formosa ’ (Pyladee and Corinna, by RiclmTd 
Gwinnet and Elizabeth Thomas ; Gent Man 
1765, p. 78). 

At the expense of Compton and his friends 
Psalmanazar spent six months, apparently 
in 1704, at Oxford, where rooms were os- 
signed him at Christ Church. The biohop 
hoped that he would there 4 teach the For- 
mosan language to a set of gentlemen, who 
were afterwards to go with him to conveit 
these people to Christianity’ (Memoir >, p. 
181). He fascinated largo assemblies of ladies 
and gentlemen at the university by detailed 
accounts of the human sacrifices which 
formed port (he said) of tliB Formosans’ re- 
ligious ritual, lie thought it no sin, ha 
told his hearers, to eat human flesh, bnt 
owned it was a little unmannerly. lie made 
some learned researches at Oxford, and, ac- 
cording to Henrne, 4 left behind him at Christ 
Church a book, in manuscript, wherein a 
distinct account was given of the consular 
and imperial coinR, by himself’ ( Collection «. 
i. 271). 

To improve his position, Psalmanazar, at 
Innes’s instigation, prepared a fu II account ot 
what he alleged to be his early life and e\- 
periences. He wrote in Latin, and the maia 
portion of his manuscript was translated by 
Mr. Oswald. It was completed intwomonths, 
and was issued before the end of 1704, with 
a dedication to Bishop Compton, as 4 An His- 
torical and Geographical Description ofFor- 
mosa, an Island subject to the Emperor of 
Japan . . . illustrated with several Cuts.’ 
There was prefixed a long introduction, de- 
scribing his reception in England, his travels, 
and his conversion to protestantism. He 
seized every opportunity of abusing the 
jesuits, a policy which commended tho work 
to English churchmen. In a Inter section 
the language, dress, religious beliefs, andpnli- 
tical constitution of Formosa were set forth 
in detail. What was not due to his own 
imagination he borrowed from Varenius’s 
‘DeseriptioRegni Japoniee et Siam ’(Amster- 
dam, 1649) or Candidius’s 4 Voyages. ’ Though 
the book met with much success, Psabna- 
nazar only received ten guineas for the first 
edition. A second edition, next year, brought 
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him twelve. A French translation, edited 
hr ‘le Sieur N. F. B. R.,’ with some addi- 
tional plates, appeared at the same date at 
Amsterdam, and a German version was pub- 
lished at Frankfort in 1716. The French 
rendering- provoked a reply, entitled * Eelair- 
cissemens r (Bague, 1706), from Amalvi, the 
minister at Sluys, who complained of Psalma- 
natar’s misstatements respecting himself. 
Other criticisms rendered Psalmanazar’B posi- 
tion perilous, but he was slow to acknow- 
ledge defeat. In 1707 he published a singular 
‘Dialogue between a Japanese and a Formo- 
B an about some parts or the Religion of the 
Japanese.’ Here the Japanese interlocutor 
is represented as a freetliinking critic of 
priestcraft which the Formosan champions. 
About the same time Psalrqanazar’s mentor, 
limes, was rewarded for his zeal in convert- 
ing and teaching him, by his appointment as 
chaplain-general to the English forces in 
Portugal. Innes’s withdrawal discouraged 
Psalmanazar, who felt incompetent to sustain 
the imposture unaided. The tide of iuore- 
dulity rose, Psalmanazar’s credit was shaken, 
liis patrons gradually deserted him, and after 
1708 he was the butt of much ridicule. In 
the ‘ Spectator 1 (No. 14) of 16 March 1710- 
1711 a mock advertisement announced that 
in an opera, called ‘The Cruelty of Atreus/ 
to be produced at the HaymnAet Theatre, 
‘the scene wherein Thyestes eats his own 
children is to be performed by the famous Mr, 
Pualmanazar, lately arrived from Formosa.’ 

Psalmanazar, bowing to the storm, re- 
tired into obscurity, and indulged, accord- 
ing to his own account, in all manner of dis- 
sipation. About 1712 he was induced to 
revive his false pretensions. Ono Pattenden 
persuadedhim tofather ‘ a white sort of Japan ' 
paint whichhehad invented, and it woe adver- 
tised as ‘ white Formosan work,’ and as intro- 
duced by Psalmanazar from his own country. 
Subsequently he obtained more honourable 
employment. Ho became a tutor, and then 
acted as cleric of a regiment engaged in Lan- 
cashire in the suppression of the Jacobite re- 
bellion of 1716. In 1717, when he left tho 
regiment at Bristol on its departure for Ire- 
land, he tried his hand at fan-painting, and 
afterwards did some literary work for a Lon- 
don printer. A clergyman, who still be- 
lieved his discredited story, collected sub- 
scriptions in his behalf j but a serious illness 
iu 1728, during which he read Law’s 1 Seri- 
ous Gall 1 and Nelson’s ‘ Methods of Devo- 
tions,’ led him to renounce his past life and 
errors, aud to begin 1 a faithful narrative ’ of 
his deceit, which was to he published after 
his death. 

Thenceforth Psalmanazar gained a labo- 


rious livelihood as a hack-writeT, and the 
sanctity of his demeanour was held to he 
convincing proof of the thoroughness of 
his repentance. ITis sole indulgence was 
in opium. At one time he took ‘ten or 
twelve spoonfuls every night, and very often 
more,’ hut he succeeded in reducing the do--p 
1 to ten or twelve drops in a pint of punch,’ 
which he drank with the utmost regularity 
at the end of each day's work. He in- 
variably wrote from seven in the morn- 
ing till seven at night, and was very abs- 
temious in his diet. lie spent much time 
in learning Hebrew, which he oame to speak 
with ease. He prepared for the press a new 
edition of the Psalms, with Leusden’s Latin 
version j but it was not published, because 
Dr. Hoto, bishop of Chichester, anticipated 
him in the scheme in 1786. He wrote pri- 
vately against the bishop’s theory of Hebrew 
metres, whichLowthfluallyrefuted. Psolrna- 
nazar’s chief publication was ‘A General 
History of Printing,’ originally designed by 
Samuel Palmer (d. 1782)Tq. v.l, whose name 
alone appears as author on the title-page. This 
Psalmanazar claimed to have compiled under 
the patronage of the Earl of Pembroke. Be- 
tween 1736 and 1744 he was employed, with 
Archibald Bower [q. v.l and othors, in com- 
piling the ‘Universal History.’ To the first 
edition Iib contributed ‘ Jewish History,’ the 
‘ Ancient History of Greece,’ the ‘ Ancient 
Empires of Nice aud Trebizon,’ the 'Anoient 
Spaniards,’ the ‘ Ancient Gormans,’ the 
‘ Gauls, 1 the 1 Oolfes and Scythians.’ In the 
second edition he wrolo on later Theban, 
Corinthian and Jewish history, and on Xeno- 
phon’s retreat. 

In 1747 he contributed an anonymous 
article on Formosa to Bowen’s 1 Complete Sys- 
tem of Geography' (ii. 261). The article 
stated that Psalmanazar had long since 
owned the fraud, though not publicly, out 
of consideration for a 'few persons who for 
private ends took advantage of his youthful 
vanity to encourage him in an imposture 
which he might otherwise never have had the 
thought, much less the confidence, to have 
carried on.' In 1763 lie published, under the 
pseudonym of 1 an obscure layman in town,’ 
a volume of ‘ Essays on tho following sub- 
jects : I. on Miraclos, II. on the Extra- 
ordinary Advent tire of Balaam, III, on tlje 
Victory gained by Joshua over Jabin, King 
of Hazor.’ 

Late in life he lived iu Ironmonger Row, 
Old Street, Olerkonwell, and bore an irre- 
proachable reputation. ‘ Scarce any person, 
even ohildren, passed him without showing 
him the usual signs of respect ’ (Hawkins, 
Johnson, p. 6 17). Smollett, in ‘ Humphrey 
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Clinker,’ described him in. his nld age as 
one ' who, after Laving drudged half a cen- 
tury in the literary mill in all tbe simplicity 
and abstinence of an Asiatic, subsists upon 
the charity of a few booksellers, just suf- 
ficient to keep Lim from tbe parish.’ His 
fame for sanctity reached the ears of Dr. 
Johnson, who ‘ sought after’ him and ‘ used 
to go and sit with him at an alehouse’ 
in Old Street. Johnson said that he never 
saw ‘the close of the life of any one that 
he wished so much his own to resemble 
for its purity and devotion.’ Johnson never 
contradicted him. lie would, he said, as 
soon have Lliought of contradicting a hisliop ; 
and, according to Mrs. Piozzi, he declared 
that ‘Psalmanuzor’a piety, penitence, and 
virtue exceeded almost what we rend as 
wonderful in the lives of the saints.’ John- 
son montions him in his 1 Prayers and Modi- 
t ations ’ (p. 102) as a man ‘ whose life was, 
1 think, uniform.’ 

Psalmunazar died in Ironmonger Row on 
3 May 1703, aged about 84. ‘ II is pious and 
patient eudumneo 1 (wrote Mrs. Piozzi) ‘ of 
a tedious illness, ending in an exemplary 
death, confirms the strong impression his 
merit had made upon the mind of Mr. John- 
son ’ (Anecdotes, p. 175). 

All his property he left, by will dated 
23 April 1751, to his friend and housekeeper, 
Sarah Bewailing. In 1704 there was pub- 
lished, by his direction and for Iho benefit 
of his executrix, his ‘Memoirs of * * * com- 
monly known by the name of George Psalmu- 
uazar.’ A portrait is prefixed, together with 
]us will. A second edition appoared in 1705. 
The story of his imposture ancfenrlystrugglos 
fills two-thirds of the book. _ The success of 
his deceit and the interest it exoited seem 
to justify Horace Walpole’s comment that, 
as a literary impostor, he possessed a greater 
genius than Ohatterton. In the ‘Biblio- 
llieque Universelle dee Voyages,’ by G. 
Boucher de la Richarderie (Paris, 1808), a full 
summary of Paalmanazars history of For- 
mosa is unsuspectingly supplied (v. 289 sq.) 

[Faalmannzar’s Memoirs, 1784, and Account of 
Formosa, 1704; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. 
Or. B. llill, iii. 814, 443-0 (an essay by Dr. Hill), 
iv. 27-1 ; DTsraeli’s Curiosities of Literature ; 
OeldliritiB AngUises by Julos Lefevxe Doumier, 
1885 (a very slight sketch).] S. L, 

PUCOI, FRANCESCO (1540-1593 P), 
theological writer, was horn at Florence in 
1540 (Gaspaw). lie was of the same 
family as the conservative cardinals Lorenzo 
Pucci ( d . 1631), Roberto Pucci (d. 1647), 
and Antonio Pucci (d. 1544), hut his own bont 
was towards literature and freethought. 
Following Tuscan custom, he began lifoina 


mercantile house at Lyons. Here he hecano 
bitten with a reforming zeal, and lanm* 
some means of his own, in addition to an 
allowance from his father, he pursued & 
career of strange independence. R e 
his way to London, where he became at 
uainted with Antonio de Corro[q. Vl ] J D 
572 he repaired to Oxford, apparently ex- 
pecting to find sympathy with his anta- 
gonism to the Calvmistic type of protfc- 
tantism. On 18 May 1574 he was admitted 
M.A. lie applied tor a post of lecturer i B 
theology, butfiie disputations soon madahim 
ohnpxious to the authorities, who expelled 
him (before June 1575) from the university. 
John Remolds, D.D. [q. ▼.], writesin 1670 tn 
the vice-chancellor, ‘It pleased God to stirrup 
your haste with tlio grace of his holy Spint 
for the removing of Puccius.’ In 1675—7 lie 
was in Loudon, communicating with tie 
Italian congregation of the ‘ stranger, 
church,’ but unsettled in his views. 6 lie 
corresponded with Francesco Betti, a Boman 
of noble family, who advised him to come to 
Basle and lay his difficulties before the future 
heresiarch, Fausto Paulo Sozzini (Socialist 
Pucci reached Basle about May 1677, and 
held a written disputation with Sozzini on 
tlie question of immortality. Pucci regarded 
all creatures as imperishable; Sozzini de- 
nied the natural immortality of man, treat- 
ing a future life as a conditional privilege. 
On 4 June Pucci formulated his positions, 
under ten heads ; Sozzini replied on 11 June; 
Pucci finished a rejoinder on 1 July. The 
discussion was interrupted, bv the expulsion 
of Pucci from Basle. He had publicly main- 
taiuedan extreme form of Polagiaiiism, print- 
ing theses, 1 De Fide naturn homiuibus uni- 
versis insita,’ in which, he claimed that all 
men are by nature in a state of salvation. Soon 
afterwards on epidemic drove Sozzini kom 
Basle ; he completed an answer to Pucci at 
Zurich on 27 Jan. 1578. This, in thefollqwing 
October, ho forwarded to Pucci, who made 
not.os ,on the margin of the manuscript, hut 
wrote no formal reply. Long afterwards the 
manuscript was returnod to Sozzini through 
Cornelius Daems, D.C.L., of Gouda. Sozzini 
printed the whole discussion with the title 
‘De Statu Primi Hominis ante Lapswn,’ 
Cracow, 1590, 4to (reprinted 1610, 4to; oho 
in Sooini Opera, ii. 257 seq.) 

From Basle Pucci had returned by way 
of N uremberg and Flanders to London, where 
Sozzini believed him to he still staying in 
December 1580. His peculiar views exposed 
him to persecution and imprisonment ; on 
liis release he betook himself to Holland, 
where he made the acquaintance of Justus 
Lipsius at Leyden. In Holland he attached 
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himself to ft ‘concilium peregriuoutium 
Uhnstianorum,’ and invited the adhesion of 
Sozdni. Ho soon moved on to Antwerp. 
Bv 1683 he had resorted to Sozzini in Poland. 
At Cracow he fell in witli John Dee [q. v.] 
M d Edward Kelley fa. v.], who passed for 
p l0nmn catholics, and were hent on a new 
universal reformation. They initiated Pucci 
into their angelic experiences, and about the 
n i ;,Mln of 1685, despite the strong remon- 
strances of Sozzini, he accompanied them to 
Prague, On his arrival there, an angelic voice 
bade him re-enter the Iloman communion, 
which he at once did. He wrote to Sozzini 
and other friends, entreating them to follow 
his example. Dee and Kelley suspected him 
of bad faith in treating against them with 
Homan catholic ecclesiastics ; he exculpated 
himself in a letter of 17 Sept. 1586, which 
was printed. 

Reverting to the theme which had caused 
his expulsion from Basle, he printed a trea- 
tise ‘Do Cliristi Servatoris Efficacitate in 
omnibus ot singulis hominibus .... Asser- 
tioCatholica,’ &c., Gouda, 1092, 8vo, with a 
dedication to Glemeut VIII. A ‘ Refutatio ’ 
of this ‘ Satanic’ treatise was published by 
Lucas Osiandar at Tubingen in 1593 ; N3 cho- 
las Serarius also published ‘ Contra Novos 
, . , Puecii . . . Errores libri duo,’ &C., Wurz- 
burg, 1393, 12mo, and there wero othor re- 
plies. He projected a journey to Home, to 
present his boot in person ; but in November 
1692, while on the way, he was thrown from 
a vehicle, and lay some months with a 
broken thigh at Salzburg, where he probably 
died, under arrest, in 1593. Many of lus 
letters and papers are in the archives of the 
consistory at Salzburg. According to Gos- 
pari, he wrote his 'De Serv. Eifio.’ on his 
sick-bed at Salzburg; it was probably his 
‘De Christi Regno,’ which is preserved 
among the Salzburg papers in Latin and in 
Italian. 

[Wood’s Athcnto Oxon. (Blis^), i. 680, 687 seq,, 
iii. 200; F. Soeini Opera [1668], i. 878403 ., 
497, 608 ; Betyje’s Diotionnafre Hist, ot Crit. 
1740, iii. 826 seq. ; Joanais Baptist® de Gus- 
paris Ooimuontanus de Vita . . Puecii, in A. 
Calogiem’s Nuova Raccolta d’Opuscoli, &c,, 
1756, vol. xxix., also 1776, vol. xxx. ; Culerbi’s 
La Chiesa di S. Ouofrio, 1868; CanLYs Gli 
Eretiei d’ltalU, 1866, ii. 480; the Sozzini und 
their School, in Theological Review, October 
1878, yip. 649 seq. ; 'Wood’s MSS. E, 29, in the 
Budleian Library; Twelve Bad Men, od. Seo- 
eombe, e. v. Kelley; information from the Rev. 
Fortunate Cecehi of St. Onofrio.] A. G. 

PUCKERED GE, RICHARD (1690 P- 
1759), inveutor of the musical glasses, [See 
PoCEBIOH.] 


PUCKERING, Sib HENRY (1618- 
1701), royalist. [See Newton, Sib He net.] 

PUCKERING, Sib JOHN (1544-1696), 
lord keeper of the great seal, eldest son of 
William Puckering of Elamborougli, York- 
shire, was born in 1544. On 10 April 1659 
ho was admitted a student at Lincoln's Inn, 
where be was called to the bar on 15 Jan. 
1567, was elected governor in 1575, and 
reader in Lent 1677. In 1680 ho was made 
serjeant-at-law. In the parliaments of 1684- 
1588 and 1686-7 be was speaker of the 
House of Commons, being member succes- 
sively for Carmarthen, Bedford, and Galton, 
Surrey. Iu the former he committed, on 
17 Dec. 1684, William Parry [ 3 . v.] for op- 
posing the bill excluding jeeuits from the 
realm; in the latter, on the incrimination of 
the Queen of Scots by the Star-chamber com- 
mission, he presented to Elizabeth on 12 Nov. 
1686 Ihe resolutions of the commons in 
favour of her speedy execution. In both parlia- 
ments lus speeches to the queen were couched 
in the most grandiloquent style of loyal 
adulation. WhilB etill speaker he was made 
queen’s seqeont, and employed iu unravelling 
the plots of Babington, Abington, and their 
confederates. In 1686 he joined the council 
of the Marches. Ilia first appearance in court 
on the crown side was in Abington’e case on 
16 Sept. 1686. He also took part in the 
prosecution of William Davison (1641 P- 
1608) fa. y.l, of Sir Richard Knightlev [q. v.l 
and of Philip Howard, first earl of Arundel 
of the Howard family [q. v.l besides acting 
as joint commissioner with Boron Clarke in 
the trial of the puritan .John Udal [a. v.] in 
J uly 1590 and February 1690-1. AVkile oc- 
cupied in prosecuting at Westminster the lats 
lord-deputy of Ireland, Sir Johnl J errot[q. v.], 
he was made lord keeper of the great eeal on 
28 April 1 692, in succession to Sir Christopher 
Hatton [q, ▼.], and knighted. He took the 
lord-keeper’s oaths and his seat in the court 
of chancery on 4 June, and delivered the 
queen’s speech on the meeting of parliament 
on 19 Feb. 1592-3, 

Puckering was a favourite with the queen, 
whom he entertained with prodigal magni- 
ficence at his villa at Kow on 11 Deo. 1601. 
His town residence was RusseU House, be- 
tween Charing Cross and the Temple. After 
a brief tenure of office, disgraced by a si- 
moniacal disposal of ecclesiastical patronage 
— the guilt of which Camden imputes to his 
subordinates — he died at his villa at Kew on 
80 April 1696, His remains were interred in 
St.Paul’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, where 
a co 8 tlym.onumentwa 8 placed to his memory 
by his widow. 
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Some manuscripts, transcribed Tlioraas 
Baker [q. v.] from lost papers by Puckering, 
are in Ilarl. MS. 7042 [cf. arts. Maelowe, 
Cheistophee, and Peney, John'. Other of 
his papers are Egerton MSS. 2124 ft. 48-63, 
2644, and Addit. MSS 26240 and S2117. 

By hi» wife, Jane, daughtur of George 
Chowne of Kent, he had (with four daugh- 
ters) a surviving son, Sie Thom. as rncnioit- 
i*ra (1692-1636), who was, between 1606 
and 1610, the companion of Henry, prince of 
Wales, was M.P. for Tamworth 1621-1628, 
and high sheriff of Warwickshire in 1625. 
In 1612 ho was both knighted (3 June) and 
made a baronet (26 Nov.) lie was a mem- 
ber of the North-West Passage Company. 
He wab buried hi 1636 in the church of St. 
Mary, Warwick, whore an elaborate monu- 
ment is evtimt. Thebaronotcy expired witb 
him. In 1616 be married Elizabeth, only 
daughter ol Sir John Morley of Halnakor in 
Sussex, His surviving daughter, Jane, died 
without issue in 1662, when the estates de- 
volved on Sir Henry Newton [q. v.], her 
fathor’s nophew (Hamper's MS. notes to 
Dttgd ale’s 7 Varimdcshire, ii. 401, in Brit. 
Mus. ; Bbown, Genesis qf United States'). 

[Dugdale'b Orig. pp. 253, 261, and Ciiron. 
Ser. p. 96 ; Strype’s Works, od. 1822 j Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1691-7 andAddenda, 1680- 
1626 ; Browne Willis's Not. Purl. iii. 99, 116 ; 
Cobbett’s Stale Trials, i. 1143,1238, 1281, 1327; 
Cobbett'BParl.Hist. i. 822; Somerb Tracts, i. 227, 
232 ; Nichols's Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, 
iii. 120-130, 262, 869, 462, 463 ; Camden's An- 
nalcs regn. Eliz. ed. Ilearne, pp. 6tl, 696, 611, 
735-6; Sidney Papers, ed. Collins, i. 378; 
Nicolas's Hatton, p. 482, and Davison, pp. 151, 
313; Lysons’s Environs, i. 204-6; Manning 
and Bray’s Surrey, i. 446 , Hastod's Kent, i. 36 ; 
Clutterbuek's Hertfordshire, ii. 618, 521 ; Nor- 
den's Essex (Camden Soc.), p. xvii ; Nichols's 
Herald and Genealogist, iii. 450, 473 ; Neale's 
Westminster Abbey, ii. 179 ; Marshall’s Genpa- 
logis/, iv. 33 ; Howard's Iliac. Gen. et Herald, 
ii. 101, 198, 2nd ser. i. 207 ; Hist. ItlSS. Comm. 
11th Rep. App. pp. 127, 137, 160, 806 ; Hurl. 
MS. 6164, ff. 61 o, 79, and 91; Spedding’s 
Bacon ; Boss's Judges ; Campbell's Chancellors ; 
Manning’s Speakers.] J, M. E. 

PUCKLE, JAMES (1667 P-1721), author 
of ‘ The Club, 1 born about 1667, was son of 
James ruckle (1633-1690), who was himself 
third son of. Samuel Puckle (1688-1661), a 
prominent citizen of Norwich, and mayor of 
that town in 1666. James the younger took 
out on 16 June 1690 letters for the adminis- 
tration of the ostate of his father, who had 
died a widower beyond sea. Adopting tbe 
profession of a notary public, be soon enterod 
into partnership with one Jenkins in Pope’s 
Head Alley, CornbiU He seems to have aided 


professionally in Urn promotion of a^TT 
which sought to encourage the fynne" 
dustry of England, and was known n s 
Royal Fishery of England.’ Byway of ad™, 
tisement Puckle issued 1 England’s Interest 
or a Brief Discourse of the Royal Fisher* 
Letter to a Friend 1 (1696, two edits.) It i ” 
reissued in a somewhat altered form in iQcr 
as ‘A New Dialogue between a Burgonnast/r 
and an English Gentleman,’ with a dedica 
lion to the governor anti officers of tU 
‘Royal Fishery.’ In 1099 the revised worW 
appeared as ‘ England’s IVay to Wealth and 
Honour, in a Dialogue between an English 
man and Dutchman,’ with a dedication^ 
the Duke of Leeds, governor of the ‘Koval 



l’epr. in ‘Somers 
Tracts, vol. ii.) A Swedish translation wa< 
issued at Stockholm in 1728. 

Puckle was also interested in mechanical 
inventions, and on 13 May 1718 took out a 
patent for a revolver, mitrailleuse, or Gatlin"' 
gun of his own construction. lie describe!! 
it in an illustrated broadside (1720 '?) as ‘a 
portable gun or machine called a defence tint 
discharges see ofton and soe many bullets, 
and can be so quickly louden as renders it 
next to impossible to carry any ship by 
boarding.’ The breech of the gnn, which 
was movable, bad six chambers, which were 
discharged in turn through one long barrel 
Puckle endeavoured to form a company in 
develop his invention during the bubble 
puriod of 1720. Catchpenny satirists hinted 
that the machine would only wound share- 
holders {Cat. of Satirical Prints in Brit. 
Mus. Nos. 1620, 1626; Notes and Querit*, 
7 th ser. viii. 365). 

Puckle’s surest title to fame is as the 
author of 1 The Club, or a Dialogue between 
Father and Son, in vino verilas ,’ London, 
printed for tbo author in 1711 (Gent. Hag, 
1822, pfc. i. p. 204). Tho volume is dedicated 
to two merchants, Micajah and Richard 
Perry, and to the memory of a third, Thomas 
Lane, who married Marv Puckle a cou-in 
of tho writer. Puckle’s book belongs to the 
class of collected character-sketches which 
Sir Thomas Overbury bogan and Earle 
brought to perfection in his ‘Micro-Cosmo- 
graphie.’ A young man is represented by the 
author as having met ono night at a friend’s 
club, assembled at ‘The Noah’s Ark/ twenty- 
five typical personages, including an anti- 
quary, buffoon, critic, quack, rake, and 
usurer, and be gives next morning a sprightly 
description of each of his companions to 
bis father, who interposes much senten- 
tious moralising. The work exhibits shrewd 
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observation, but tlie moral reflections are 
tedious, and the book’s long lease of popularity 
teems to exceed its literary merits. Two new 
editions appeared in 1713, with, a portrait of 
Puckle engraved by Vertue, after a painting 
bv Clostermann. A reprint ‘from the third 
edition of the London Copy ’ was issued at 
Parkin 1721. In 1723 a revised version, 
entitled ‘The Club, or a Grey Cap for a 
fireenhead, in a Dialogue between Father 
and Son,’ was described as ‘ the fourth edition 
with additions,’ The portrait was here en- 
•miTed by Cole. The title-page supplied the 
warning, ‘ These characters being mearely in- 
tended to expose vice and folly, let none pre- 
tend to a key nor seek for another’s picture, 
least he find his own.' There is a new dedi- 
cation, addressed to the memory of the for- 
mer patrons, who were now dead. The 
additional matter mainly consisted of an 
appendix of moral ‘ maxims, advice, and cau- 
tions,’ with reflections on ‘ company, friends, 
and death.’ Reprints of this edition ap- 
peared in London (‘ the fifth ’) in 1733 and 
at Dublin in 1748. The new sub-title seems 
to plagiarise Caleb Trenelifield’s ‘Cap of 
firey Hairs for a Greenhead, the Father’s 
Ooimcel to his Son, an Apprentice,’ 3710 
1.5th edit.) 

Puckle, who resided in early life in the 
parish of St. Margaret, Lothbury, and after- 
wards in that of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, 
was buried in St. Stephen’s Church, Cole- 
man Street, London, on 26 July 1724. Ho 
married twice. By his first wife, Mary, 
whom he married before 1690, he had four 
daughters and three sons, of whom Burton 
alone seems to have reached manhood. On 
21 Fab. 1714-1G he married at New Brent- 
ford a second wife, Elizabeth Fownes, a 
widow of Brentford. 

Thel723editionofPuckle's ‘Club’ was re- 
issued in 1817, with many charming illustra- 
tions by John Thurston [q. v.] f and a title- 
page and a few headpieces by John Thomp- 
son [q. v.l Thus embellished, the work 
reappeared! in 1834 at the Chiswick Press, 
with a preface by Samuel "Weller Singer 
[q.v.] The latter stated that Charles Whit- 
tmgliam, the printer and publisher, owned 
a manuscript by Puckle containing many 
moral dialogues between father and non, 
mother and daughter, and the like; but 
the bulk of this material had been utilised by 
Puckle in the appendices to the 1723 edition. 
The latest reprint, with Thurston's illustra- 
tions, was published at Glasgow in 1890. 

[The author of The Olub Identified, by Goorgo 
Steinman Steimnan, 1872 (privately printed); 
art. by Mr. Austin Dobson in 1 Bibliographies,’ pt. 
viii. 407-21; Gent. H.tg. 1822, i. 204-7; Noble’s 
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Continuation of Granger, iii 303 ; Addit, MB. 
288 7S, f. 17 (letter from Puckle to John Ellis, 
1076).) S.L. 

PUDSEY, HUGH on (1125 P-1195), 
bishop of Durham and earl of Northumber- 
land. [See Pdiset.) 

PUGH, ELLIS (1056-1718), "Welsh 
quaker, was bom in the parish of Dolgelly in 
June 1056. In 1680 he and his family sailed 
for the quaker settlement in Pennsylvania. 
They had a stormypn ssoge, and weTe detained 
for six months at Barbados. Pugh paid a visit 
in 1706 to "Wales, returning in 1708 to Phila- 
delphia, where he died on 30ct. 1718. Ial721 
there was published at Philadelphia a tract 
by him entitled 1 Annerch i’r Cymry ’ ('Ad- 
dress to the "Weteh People’), which was 
probably the first Welsh book printed in 
America. He speaks in particular to the 
‘ craftsmen, labourers, and shepherds, men of 
low degree, of my own quality,’ and bids 
them be ‘wiser than their teachers.’ The 
tract was reprinted in this country in 1782 
and 1801 (London) ; an English.translation 
by Rowland Ellis and David Lloyd appeared 
at Philadelphia in 1727, and was reprinted 
at London m 1739. 

[Eowlands's Cambrian Bibliography; Hanes 
I/lenyddiaoth Gymreig, by C. Ashtou, pp.158-9.) 

J. E. L. 

PUGH, HERBERT (J. 1768-1788), 
landscape-painter, was a native of Ireland, 
and came to London about 1758. He was 
a contributor to the first exhibition of the 
Society of Artists in 1760, sending a 1 Land- 
scape with Cattle.’ In 1765 he gained a 
premium at the Society of Arts, and in 1766 
was a member of the newly incorporated 
Society of Artists. He continued exhibit- 
ing with them, up to 1776. He tried his hand 
at some pictures in the manner of Hogarth, 
but without success, although some of these 
pictures were engraved. Pugh lived in the 
Pinzza, Covent Garden. His death, which 
took place soon after 1788, was hastened by 
intemperate habits. There is a large land- 
scape by Pugh in the Look Hospital, and two 
views of London Bridge by him were contri- 
buted to the Century ofBritishArt exhibition 
at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1888, whan ifcwas 
recognised that his work had been unduly 
neglected. 

[Eedgravo’s Diet, of Artists; Bryan’s Diet, of 
Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves and Arm- 
strong; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1700-1893.) 

L. O. 

PUGH, PHILIP (1879-1760), dissenting 
minister, was born at Hendref, Blaenpenal, 
Cardiganshire, in 1079, and inherited a good 
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estate. lie was trained for tlae independent, 
ministry at the iioneonformist collego nt 
BuynlUtarch, near Bridgend, Glamnrgiin.- 
shire. This college, Iho earliest institution 
of the kind in Wales, and the parent of the 
existing presbvterian college at Carmarthen, 
was founded by Samuel .Tones after he was 
ejected from the living of Llangynwyd in 
1002, and 011 Jones's death in 1697 was trans- 
ferred to Abergavenny, whither Pugh accom- 
panied it. lie was received as church mem- 
ber at Cilgwyn in 1704, and in October 1709 
was ordained co-pastor with David Edwards 
and .Tenkin Jones. His social position as a 
landed proprietor in the county was impro ved 
by his marriage with an heiress of the neigh- 
bourhood, while his power as a preacher and 
his piety gave him widespread influence. He 
and his colleugues were in charge of six or 
eight churches, with a united membership of 
about one thousand. Between 1709 and 1/00 
he baptised 680 children. 

Pugh avoldedcontrovorsy, but ho regarded 
with abhorrence the Arminian doctrines in- 
troduced by Jenkin Jones [q. v.] and the 
Arian doctrines propagated by David Lloyd 
(172(3-1779). Ho sympathised, howover, 
with the calvinistic methodist movement 
under Daniel Howlands [q.v.] (1713-1790), 
and induced Rowlands to modify the ferooity 
of his early manner of preaching. Of the 
churches with which Pugh was more or less 
connected, throe continuo to be congrega- 
tionalist, three have gone over to the metho- 
dists, and three are Unitarian. 

Pugh died on 12 July 1760, aged 81, and 
was buried in the parish churchyard of 
Llanddewi Brevi, where the effigy of one 
Philip Pugh, probably an ancestor, once 
figured in the chancel (MimtlCK, Cardigan- 
shire, p. 270), Ilie unpublished diary and 
the Cilgwyn church-book contain much in- 
formation about the "Welsh nonconformity of 
the poriod, and have been utilised by Dr. 
Thomas Rees and other Welsh historians, 

[Enwogion Ceredigion, Do. Sir Aborteifi ; 
Rees's History of Protestant Nonconformity in 
Wales, pp. 300, 310, 340 ; "Williams’s Welsh 
Calvinistic Mel hoclism, xvii. 29, 31, 32 ; Jeremy's 
Hist, of the Presbyterian Fund.) R, J. J . 

PUGH, ROBERT (1009-1679), Roman 
catholic controversialist, born in 1609 at Pen- 
rhyn in thoparishofEghvys-Ross, Carnarvon- 
shire, was probably a son of Philip Pugh and. 
his wife, Gaynor or Gwynn, Foley says that 
the family was of better lineage than fortune. 
He was educated at the Jesuit s’ College at 
St. Omer, under the name of Robert Phillips 
(FoLEi'),and this alias renders him very liablo 
to he confused with Robert Philips [q. v.]the 


nratorian, who was confessor to OiieeiTtr.~ 
riettn Maria. After his return to eL, *; 
lie is said to have served in Charles T’s arm 
witli the rank of captain, and to have Wn 
eject ed by the jesuits. in 104-3 for not ha™! 
obtained permission beforehand II 0 a f r .° 
wards studied civil and canon law (probabh 
at Paris), and became doctor in both faenf 
ties. lie wus well known toWalter Alonh™ 
[q. v.] the abbot. With Montagu^ aid » 
a pamphlet entitled <De retinenda cWi 
Anglican! in sodom Apostolicam observant^ ' 
Paris, 1039, he attacked the philosophical 
views of Thomas White (alias lllnckloel 
[q. v.], and claimed, in opposition to White 
that the regular clergy should be exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the catholic chapt« 
in England. White replied in ‘ Monumentum 
Excnntatus,’ &o. (Rome, 1800), to which 
Pugh retorted in ‘ Amulet urn ExcantaHonii’ 
(107 0). Subsequently Pugh returned to the 
conflict in ‘ Blacklo’s Cabal discovered ’ (o n d 
edit. 1080, 4to). It contains letters, supplied 
by Montagu, of Wbilo, and of AvEite’s 
friends Sir Kenelm Digby, Henry Ilolden 
and otliors, the originals of which Pugh had 
deposited in the English Jesuits' College at 
Ghent. ITis reputation ns a 1 heologian grev 
rapidly, and in 1655 he was created by the 
Pope ‘ protonotarius publieus apostolicna.' 
His Latin stylo was very good. After the 
Restoration Pugh lived at times in London, 
and at times at Redcastle in Wales, in the 
family of the Marquis of Powis. 

In 1604 appeared, doubtloss from his pen, 
though the author merely calls himself ‘a 
royal veteran,' ‘Elenchus Elenchi; siveAni- 
madversiones in Georgei Batei, Cromwelli 
parricides aliquando protomedici, Elenehum 
motuum nuperorum in Anglia,’ Paris, 8vo 
[soo Bate, George], With Roger Palmer, 
Earl of Castlomaine, Pugh was also closely 
connected and, with him, seems to have 
written ‘ Tlio English Papist’s Apologie ' 
(1800). Tlio nuthor was diligently inquired 
after by the House of Commons, but itnt 
found. It was answered by William Llovd, 
afterwards bishop of Lichfield, and was de- 
fended in ‘ A Reply 1 0 the Answer of the 
“ Catholic Apologie, 1 ” 1 608 (cf. Butler, Hist. 
Mem, of English Catholics, iv. 457 n.) Pugh’s 
‘ Jlathonensium el. Aquisgranensium Com- 
paratio, rebus acljunctis illustratis/ 1078, 8io, 
was written * by way of epistle to his patron, 
Palmer.’ 

During the ‘popish plot' panic of 1678 
Pugh was committed to Newgate, 1 having 
been betrayod by a troacherous miscreant 
wlidn paying a visit of charity to the catholic 
gentry confined in a London prison.’ He died 
1 a glorious raavlyr in chains’ on the night 
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t,(22 Jan. 1679. lie bore no ill-will to tlie 
TA-cdtSa and when innrtieulomorlU ‘ earnestly 
liesired to ho readmitted to the society. ’ W ond 
saT3 ] ie had seen his grave, which was in tho 
church vard belonging to Christ Church, near 
A'ewgate, 1 under the middle part of a bvieli 
wjllon the north side of the said yard.’ 
Wood seems to have known Pugh personally, 
and«ays‘he was a person of a most comely 
core well favoured and of excellent parts,’ 
jfe was a friend of John Lewgar [q, v.] 

Wood says that Pugh left, in manuscript, 
<in Castlemaine’s hands,’ a treatise 1 Of the 
several States and Commonwealths that havo 
teen in England since 1642.’ lie had seen 
glso a Latin ode of Pugh’s composition 1 made 
on the immature death of Sidney Montagu,’ 
nhoperished in the sea-fight with the Butch 
in June 1672. 

[Wood's AtlumEeOxon.iii. 697, 828-9, iv. 719, 
Dodd's Church Hist. iii. 288-9 ; Eolay's Records 
nf the English Jesuits, vi. 8.12, vol. vti. pt. i. p. 
t!8S; Pugh's Works j Waft's Bilil Brit, ii. 782; 
nnthorities cited.] G. Lv. G. N. 

PUGHE, WILLTAM OIVEN, Imown in 
early life as Wmr.iAM Owns (1769-1883), 
Welsh antiquary and lexicographer, was 
liom at Tynybryn in the parish of Llan- 
fihangel y Pennant, Merionethshire, on 7 Aug. 
1759. His father was a skilled singer to 
the harp, and he thus acquired at an early 
age an interest in "Walsh poetry, which was 
deepened by the study of 1 Gorcheatiou 
ISpirdd Cymru,' when that collection ap- 
peared in 1773. After some education at 
Altrincham, Cheshire, he sought his fortune 
in May 1778 in London. About 1782 he made 
the acquaintance of Hobart Hughes (Robin 
Ddu o F6n) and Owen Jones (Owain Myfyr ), 
through whom he became in 1788 a member 
of the ‘Gwyneddigion,’ a society of London 
Welshmen founded in 1771. Owen there- 
upon began to collect materials for a Welsh- 
linglish dictionary. The first section ap- 
peared ten years later, on 27 June 1798. Its 
publication proceeded slowly until 1808, 
when it was completed and issued in two 
volumes, witli a grammar prefixed to the 
first. It. cont allied about one hundred lliou- 
»and words, with English equivalent s, and, 
in a large number of cases, illustrative quo- 
tations from old "Welsh writers. No fuller 
complete dictionary of the language at pro- 
sent exists. Iu definition, too, the work is 
fairly trust woitliy ; its system of etymology 
is its chief blemish. Tliis is based on the 
assumption that all Welsh words can be 
resolved into monosyllabic elements of abs- 
tract signification, a notion first put forward 
with regard to English and other languages 


by Rowland Jones [q.v.] iu his ‘ Pkilosophyof 
W ords ’ (London, 17 69). An abridgment of 
Owen’s dictionary appeared in 1806, a new 
edition (revised by the aullior) in 1832 
(Denbigh), and a further edition, with many 
alterations, in 1857 (Denbigh). 

Meanwhile, in 1789, Owen published a 
volume of poems in English, and with Owain 
Myfyr edited the poetry of David (or Dafydd ) 
ap Gwilym Jq, v.] (London ; reprinted at 
Liverpool, 1878), adding in English a ‘sketch 
of the life and writings ’ of the poet. In 1792 
he published ‘ The Heroic Elegies and othpr 
Pieces of Llywarp Hen 1 (London), with a 
translation and a prefatory sketch on hardism. 
He had become dissatisfied with the ortho- 
graphy of Ihe Welsh language, and through- 
out this work uses ‘ p ’ for the sound usually 
written ‘ ch,’and ‘ v’ for Welsh 1 f,’ In his dic- 
lionnrv a third innovation appeared — the use 
of ‘ x 1 for * dd.’ In 1900 Owen translated 
into Welsh ‘A Cardiganshire Landlord’s 
Ad vice to his Tenants,’ a treatise on agri- 
culture, by Colonel Jolmes of Hafod! Tlie 
next year saw the publication of a far more 
important work, tlie first volume of the 
‘ My vyrian Arcbaiology of Wales,’ an enter- 
prise for which Owen, Owain Myfyr, and 
lolo Morgannwg were all nominally re- 
sponsible, though tho main literary work 
was probably done by Owen, as the cost 
(above 1,0007. for the three volumes) was 
defrayed by Owain Myfyr. The first volume 
was ail attempt to give from the manuscripts 
the text of all Welsh poetry to 1370 (ex- 
cluding that of Dafydd ap Gwilym, already- 
printed). The design of supplementing this 
with a selection of later poetry (general ad- 
vertisement of 1 Jan. 1801) was never car- 
ried out. Vol. ii., which also appeared in 
1801, contains the text of the Trioedd, the 
Bruts, aud other prose documents of an his- 
torical nature ; vol. iii. (didactic literature, 
laws, and music) followed in 1807. The 
three were reprinted, with some additions, 
in one volume at Denbigh in 1870. Owen 
was tho editor of the ‘ Cambrian Register,’ a 
publication devoted to Welsh history and 
literature, of which three volumes appeared, 
in 3790, 1799, and 1818. In June 1806 he 
commenced the ‘ Greal,’ a Welsh quarterly 
of a similar character, which was issued 
under tho patronage of the Gwyneddigion 
and Cymreigyddion societies of London. 
Its orthographical peculiarities proved an 
obstacle to its success, and it was discon- 
tinued in June 1807. * Oadwedigaeth yr 
laith Gymraeg,’ a Welsh grammar published 
by Owen in 1808, was printed at London in 
the same orthography, but an edition in 
ordinary spelling also came from a Bain 
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press. In 1808 had appeared Owen’s con- PUGIN, AUGUSTUS OHATtLE^ 
cise ‘ Cambrian Biography.’ (1762-1882), architect, nrchmologist and 

In 1808 Owen succeeded to a small estate architectural artist, was born in France in 
at Nantglyn, near Denbigh, whereupon he 1762, and claimed descent from a distm- 
assumed the surname of Pughe. During the guislied French family. Driven from j,;j 
rest of his life he spent much of his time in country either by the horrors of the revolu- 
Wales, and his literary activity diminished, tion or by private reasons connected with u 
On 9 Aug. 1790 be had married Sarah Eliza- duel, he came to London about 1798 and 
beth Harper, by whom he had a son, Aneurin soon found employment ns u draughtsman 
Owen [q. v.\_ and two daughters, Isabella in the office of John Nash [q. y.] 
and Ellen. His wife died on 28 Jan. 1816, earliest work with Nash consisted in makinjr 
and it was to divert, his mind from the loss colouredperspectiveviews of certain ‘Gothic' 
that he afterwards undertook to translate mansions upon which his master was en- 
1 Paradise Lost ’ into Welsh. ‘ Coll Gwynfa ’ gaged, and in the working out of an unac- 
appeared in 1819. Though a powerful and cepted design for the Waterloo monument, 
fairly accurate version, its ponderous and To increase his powers as an artist, he en- 
artinoial diction has always repelled the tered the schools of the Royal Academy 
ordinary Welsh reader. Pughe was no where he made the acquaintance of two 
doubt the anonymous translator of Dodsley’s fellow-students, Martin (afterwards Sirllnr- 
‘Life of Man' (‘Einioes Dyn,’ 1821). In tin) Archer Shee [q. v.] and William Hilton, 
1822 he essayed original verse, publishing a He further revived acquaintance with Meri 
Welsh poem in three cantos on * Hu Gadarn/ got, an aquatint engraver, who formerly had 
while in the same year lie issued a volume been a drawing-master to his father’s family 
of translations from English, which included and studied under him with advantage. ’ 
Gray’s ‘ Bard ’ and Heber’s ‘ Palestine.’ Nash ; who treated his pupils and assist- 
During his later years Pughe was chiefly ants with great kindness and hospitality, 
occupied in preparing an edition of the discovered in Pugin a valuable subordinate! 
‘ Mabinogion,’ or Welsh romances; but Gothicort,thoughill understood, wnswarmly 
though the Cymrodorion Society in 1881 appreciated by the distinguished clients for 
voted 60Z. for the publication of this work whom. Lb worked, and Nash set Pugin to 
at Denbigh ( Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, produce a collection of trustworthy drawings 
iii. 117), it never appeared. from ancient buildings which might form 

Pughe died of apoplexy on 4 June 1886 m the basis of design for himself and other 
a cottage near Dolydd Oau, in the neigh- architects. The truthfulness of Pugin’s 
bourhood of his birthplace, whither he had drawings in form and colour at once at- 
gone for the sake of his health, and was tracted attention. A change was then com- 
liuried at Nantglyn. He had been elected a ing over water-colour art. The old style- 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries about brown or Indian ink outline with a low-toned 
1793, and on 19 June 1822 received from wash — was giving way to the more modem 
the University of Oxford the degree of practioe of representation in full colour, 
D.O.L. ( Alumni Oxon.') In erudition no and Pugin, though he limited his palette to 
student of the Welsh language end lite- indigo, light red, and yellow ochre, was an 
rature has ever eurpasseil him, and his en- active supporter of the new movement, and 
thusiasm for these studies has deepened to his influence its ultimate predominance 
the interest generally felt in Celtic history was largely due. In 1808 Pugin was elected 
and literature. His influence upon Welsh an associate of the Old Water-colour Society, 
students was very great, nor has his authority which had been founded in 1806, and he was 
upon questions 01 spelling and etymology a frequent exhibitor at the annual exhibi- 
vefc ceased to carry weight in Wales. But tions held first in Lower Brook Street and 
he was entirely without critical power ; his subsequently in Poll Mall. Through bis 
opinions ware formed early and underwent connection with the society he formed friend- 
no alteration to the close of his life. The ships with Antony Vandyke Copley Fielding 
eccentricity of his mind may be gauged from [q. v.] and George Fennel Robson [q. v.l 
the fact that he was one of the followers of About the same time Pugin was employed 
Joanna Southcott [q. v.] on Ackermann’s publications, notably the 

[Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, by O. Ashton, ‘Microcosm, for which he supplied the 

g j. 412-21 ; introduction to first odition of the architectural portions of the illustrations, 
lotion ary (1803); preface to OoU Gwynfa; Rowlandson executing the figures. Inl8M 
Enwogion Cymru, Foulkes, pp.864— 8 j Leathurb’a he published, in conjunction "with E. W# 
Origin and Progress of the Gwyneddigion Brayley, a set of views in Islington and 
Society, London, 1831.] J. E. L, lVutonviUe,for which he had been collecting 
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jjTmaterials at least eleven years before. 
Islington was, after the French Revolution, 
the headquarters of royalist emigration, and 
there Pugin met his future wife, Catherine, 
daughter of William Welby, barrister, and 
a relative of Sir William Welby. She was 
known as the ‘Belle of Islington.’ After 
her marriage (2 Feb. 1802) she exercised a 
firm control over Pugin’s pupils as well as 
his household. 

Meanwhile Nash and hie works werB not 
altogether neglected. Pugin in 1824 was 
hsItmI to make the drawings for a volume 
illustrating the Brighton Pavilion, and while 
he was engaged upon the work George IV, 
who came to watch, accidentally upset the 
colour-box, and, mindful perhaps of illus- 
trious parallels in the past, picked it up with 
an apology that greatly gratified the artist. 

In 1821 there appeared the first number of 
'Specimens of Gothic Architecture,’ the first- 
fruits of the mission which Nash had laid 
upon Pugin ; and in 1825 ha visited Nor- 
mandy with some of his pupils. The draw- 
ings which he and his assistants made in 
Prance on this and later occasions are among 
the most important of his productions. Pu- 
gin's hand of pupils included, besides his 
celebrated son Augustus Welby Northmore 
Pugin [q. v.1, W. Lake Price (still living) 
and Joseph Nash [q. v.], who became mem- 
bers of the Old Water-colour Society ; James 
Pennethorne [q. ▼.], Talbot Bury, J. D'Eg- 
ville, son of the ballet-master of the Italian 
opera j B. Ferrey, biographer of the Pugins ; 
Francis T. Dollmon, architect and author of 
several architectural works (still living); 
sad Charles James Mathowa [q. vj, tie 
comedian. Hints for the character of Mon- 
sieur Mallet, which the elder Mathews fre- 
quently personated at the old Adelphi 
Theatre, were drawn from his knowledge 
of Pugin and of his troubles as a newly 
arrived foreigner in England. 

As an architect on his own account Pugin 
had little or no practice. He was associated 
with Sir Marc Isambard Brunei [q. v,] in the 
designs for the cemetery at Kensal Green, 
and his drawingfor one of the gateways of the 
cemetery was exb ibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1827. He was joint architect with Morgan 
of the diorama near Regent’s Park, now a 
chapel, and designed the internal decoration 
of tne ooemorama in Recent Street (destroyed 
by fire). He earned his title to fame partly 
as an educator of young architects, notably 
his own son, but chiefly by his work as an 
illustrator of Gothic architecture ; for by his 
careful drawings of old buildings he paved 
the way for the systematic study of detail 
which was the basis of that true revival 
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which followed th§ hopeless and unlearned 
period of * Strawberry-Hill ’ enthusiasm. 

Pugin’s office was first at 84 Store Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, but in his later years 
he resided at 105 (now 106) Great Russell 
Street. There he died, after a long illness, 
on 19 Dec. 1882. Mrs. Pugin survived him 
till 28 April 1883, and both were buried in 
a family vault at the church of St. Mary, 
Islington, where they had been married. 

A lithograph portrait is in B. Ferrey’s 
‘ Recollections of A. N. W. Pugin,’ dmwn 
from memory by his pupil Joseph Nash, and 
a portrait in oils, by Oliver, is in the posses- 
sion of the family. 

The published works which Pugin pro- 
duced or in which he participated are : 
1. Plates (with Rowlandson) for ‘Acker- 
man’s Microcosm of London,’ 1808. 2. With 
Mackenzie, ‘ Specimens of Gothic Architec- 
ture from Oxford,’ 4to, n.d. 8. With E. VV. 
Brayley, 1 Views in Islington and Penton- 
ville,’ 4to, 1828. 4. ‘ Specimens of Gothio 
Architecture ’ (descriptions by E. J. Will- 
son), 2 vols. 4to, 1821-3. 6. With J. 

Britton, ‘ Illustrations of the Public Build- 
ings of London,’ 8vo, 1825-8. 6. Plates of 
Gothic Furniture for ‘Ackermann’s Reposi- 
tory of Arts,’ 1810-26-26-27 ; republished 
separately about 1886. 7. With Britton and 
Lb Keux, ‘ Specimens of Architectural An- 
tiquities of Normandy,’ 4lo, 1826-8. 8. ‘Ex- 
amples of Gothic Architecture,' 2 vols. 4to, 
1828-81. 9. ‘Translation of Normand’s 

Parallel of Orders of Architecture,’ with two 
extra plates, fol. 1829. 10. With Heath, 

‘ Views of Paris and Environs,’ 4to, 1828- 
1831. 11. ‘ Gothic Ornaments from Ancient 
Buildings in England and France,’ 4to, 
1881. 12. ‘ Ornamental Gables,’ 4to, 1881. 
This and No. 10 with lithographs by J. D. 
Harding. 18, 1 Gothio Furniture,’ 1886. 
Pugin also contributed plates to other publi- 
cations by Ackermarm, such as the volumes 
on Westminster Abbey, 1812, and the public 
schools, 1816. 

[Ferrey’s Recollections of A. W. N. Pugin ; 
Lire of O. .1. Mathews, edited by C. Pickens; 
Architectural Publication Society's Dictionary; 
Rsdgravo’sDiet. of Artists; private information.] 

P. TV. 

PUGIN, AUGUSTUS WELBY 
NORTHMORE (1812-1862), architect, ecele- 
siologist, and writer, bom on 1 March 1812 
at 84 Store Street, Bedford Square, was son 
of Augustus Charles Pugin [q.v,], from 
whom he received his training as an archi- 
tect and inherited a remarkable facility in 
draughtsmanship. After being educated at 
Christ’s Hospital as a private student, he 
joined his father's pupils, and for two or three 
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years assisted Ms work ga an. archaeologist, 
architect, and illustrator. In his thirteenth 
year he was sufficiently advanced to accom- 
pany his father on an architectural visit to 
Paris ; and a drawing of Okrist Church, 
Hampshire (reproduced in Ferrey’s ‘ Recol- 
lections ’), testifies to his precocious powers 
of sketching. 

In 1828 he was engaged in making inves- 
tigations and drawings of Rochester Castle, 
and in the following year was taken ill from 
overwork while sketching in the cathedral 
of Notre-Dame at Paris. After assisting his 
father in preparing a scheme, which resulted 
in the establishment of ICensal Green come- 
tery, he engaged in June 1827 in his first 
important independent work, the designing 
of the furniture for Windsor Castle. This 
commission led incidentally to an acquaint- 
ance with George Dayes, son of the artist Ed- 
ward Dayes [q, v.], and it was through him, 
says Pugin in his ‘Diary’ (20 June 1827), 
‘that I first imbibed the taste for stage- 
machinery and scenic representations, to 
which I afterwards applied myself so closely.’ 
His enthusiasm for theatrical accessories led 
himtofit upasmallmodelstage at his father’s 
house in Great Russell Street (on which was 

S resented a moving panorama of ‘ Old Lon- 
on’), and it culminated in 1881 with the 
execution, by Pugin, of scenery for the new 
ballet of ‘.Kenilworth,’ an adaptation of a 
spectacular piece which had been first pre- 
sented at Drury Lane in January 1824 
(Gunist, Hist. ix. 282) . He was subsequently 
employed in the rearrangement of the stage 
machinery at Drury Lane. While still under 
age and in uncertain health, he developed an- 
other taste which exercised a great influence 
on his life : he became passionately fond of 
sailing, purchased a smack, and subsequently 
a lugger, and at one time took to trading by 
sea m a small way. In 1880 he was ship- 
wrecked off Leith, and made his way to the 
residence of James Gillespie Graham [q. v.], 
the architect, to whom he was a complete 
stranger. Graham gave him, besides some 

f ood advice, the compasses whioh figure in 
[erhert’a portrait of him. His passion for 
the sea was never subdued. His ordinary 
costume was that of a pilot, and, hut for his 
hatred of beer and tobacco, ho might have 
bsBn taken for one. ‘ There is nothing worth 
living for,’ he is reported to have said, ‘ hut 
Christian architecture and a boat.’ 

In 1881, at the age of nineteen, he mar- 
ried.Ann Garnett (a connection of George 
Daves), who died in childbirth on 27 May 
1882, and was buried at Christ Church 
Priory. Soon after the marriage Pugin was 
imprisoned for debt, and after his release , 


opened in Hart Street, Covent Garden a sot* 
ot workshop of architectural details’. Ha 
intention was to supply to architects'draw 
ings and architectural accessories, sack J 
carving and metal work, for designing which 
he justly felt he had unequalled capacity. The 
venture was not pecuniarily successful and 
Pugin was forced to abandon it, though he 
ultimately paid hie creditors in full. In 1833 
he married his second wife, Louisa Burton 
and established himself at Salisbury, hj 
1835 he bought an acre of ground at Laver- 
stock, an adjoining hamlet, and built on it a 
house named St. Marie’s Grange, In nqj 
he left Salisbury for a temporary sojourn at 
Clieyne Walk, Chelsea. Subsequently he 
settled at Ramsgate, where resided his aunt 
Miss Selina Welby, who eventually made him 
her heir. At Ramsgate he built for himself 
a house with a church adjoining on the West 
Cliff, and was wont to assert that these were 
the only buildings in which, being his own 
paymaster, his designs were not hampered by 
financial restrictions. Soon after his second 
marriage he was received into the Roman 
catholic church. He took this step under a 
sense of its spiritual importance, though on 
liie own admission he was first drawn to Ro- 
man Catholicism by bis artistic sympathies. 
He beliovod the Roman catholic religion and 
Gothic art to be intimately associated, end 
came to regard it ae almost a religious obliga- 
tion for catholics to encourage Gothic archi- 
tecture and no other (cf. W. Q. Ward ani 
tha O.vford Movement, pp. 1 53-6). AtRams- 
gate, profiting by the propinquity of his 
church, he spent much time in the obser- 
vance of religious rites, and practised a rigid 
ascetioism. 

Meanwhile Pugin began a regular archi- 
tectural practice. Accident had mode him 
acquainted with the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
to whose patronage he owed some of his 
most congenial opportunities of architec- 
tural work, ne designed for the earl the 
additions to Alton Towers, the church at 
Cheadle, and the chapel and other buildings 
at St, John’s Hospital, Alton, and rebuilt 
the castle on Alton Rock. In 1885 he first 
appeared as an architectural author, pub' 
lishing his * Gothic Furniture in the Style of 
the Fifteenth Century ’ (London, 4to)> This 
was followed in 1888 by his ‘ Ancient Tim- 
ber Houses ’ (London, 4lo), and bv a more 
remarkable and very polemical publication, 
the celebrated ‘ Contrasts ’ (Salisbury, 4to), 
in which, by means of satirical sketches and 
cutting sarcasm, theso-called’ Pagon’method 
of architecture is compared to its disad- 
vantage with the ‘ Christian.’ 

In tne same year (1886) the report of the 
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commissioners on tie competing schemes for 
tie new houses of parliament was issued. No 
design had been sent in under Pugin’s name, 
but it was well known that he had assisted 
one of the competitors, Gillespie Graham, The 
design of Charles (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Barry [q. v.] was chosen, and Barry was ap- 
pointed the architect for the new building, 
Barry employed Pugin in the gigantic task 
of providing the detail drawings during six 
or seven foUowing years. In 1887, after both 
Pugin and Barry were dead, the former's son, 
Edward Welby Pugin [q. v.J claimed that 
his father originated the design which Sir 
Charles Barry submitted in the competition, 
and was the guiding spirit of the design as 
carried out. Edward Pugin declared that 
Barry adopted a scheme of his father’s con- 
ception, and sent it in nfter it had been re- 
drawn in his own office in order to conceal 
its likeness in handiwork to the design which 
was nominally Graham’s. This claim was 
hardly substantiated ; but it is probable that 
whilaBarry initiated the design — andhemust 
in any case be allowed the whole credit of the 
arrangement of the plan — Pugin was called 
in as a skilled draughtsman to assist in the 
completion of Barry’s half-finished drawings. 
In such work a man of hie originality could 
hardly have acted os a mere copyist ; and it 
may therefore be concluded that he had at 
least a share at this stage in the elegance and 
artistic merit which won for Barry’s design 
the first place in the competition. With 
regard to the working drawings prepared 
after the competition, every witness, in- 
dueling Sir Charles Barry, acknowledges 
that the detail drawings all oame from 
Pugin’B hand; and whan it is considered 
how largely the effect of that building is 
due to its details, no critic will deny to 
Pugin an all-important Bhare in the credit 
of the completed work (ef. Edwabd Wlslbt 
Pugin, Who was the Art Architect cf the 
Souses qf Parliament 9 1867 ; AuTBED Babby, 
The Architect of the New Palace of West- 
minster, 1867 ; E. W. Pugin, Notes on Sr. 
Barry's Meply to the '■Infatuated State- 
ments' made by JE, W. P., 1867). 

Pugin’s practice rapidly increased. Work- 
ing with little assistance, and largely without 
the usual instruments (he never used a 
T square), he achieved a vast amount of 
work. In 18S9, besides Alton Towers, he 
was engaged upon St. Chad's Church at 
Birmingham, Downside Priory near Bath, 
and the ohurohes of St, Mary, Derby, and 
St. Oswald, Liverpool ; while the ohurohes 
of St. Mary, Stockton-on-Tees, St. Wilfrid, 
Hulme, near Manchester, St. Mary, Dudley, 
8t. Mary, Uttoxeter, St. Giles,- Oheadle, St. 


Anne, Keighley, St. Mary-on-the-Sands, 
Southport, and St. Alban, Macclesfield, be- 
long to about the same period, In 1841 
appeared Pugin’s 1 True Principles of Pointed 
or Christian Architecture ’ (London, 4to), a 
book which shows that the author combined 
with his enthusiasm a remarkable power ot 
logical analysis. There followed ' An Apo- 
logy for the .Revival of Christian Architecture 
in England ’ (London, 4to, 1S4S), the ‘ Glos- 
sary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and Cos- 
tume ' (London, 4to, 1844), and two articles 
in the ‘ Dublin Review ' on ‘ The Present 
State of Ecclesiastical Architecture in Eng- 
land ’ (republished separately 1848). These 
articles, which he did not sign, met with 
some severe and not undeserved criticism. 
They largely consist of appreciative accounts, 
with illustrations, of the works of Pugin 
himself. 

Pugin had already made many sketching 
tours in Prance and the Netherlands, and his 
masterly sketches are not the least of his 
artistic achievements (see Atbing’b repro- 
ductions of the sketches, 2 vols. 8vo, 1865). 
In 1847 he made, for the first time, a tour 
in Italy. He visited Florence, Rome (with 
which he was disappointed), Assisi, Perugia, 
Arezzo, Cortona, and Verona, besides many 
French towns — Avignon, Carcassonne, Miil- 
hnusen, Besanf on. Although his practice at 
this period was in full vigour, and the pres- 
sure on Mb time, powers, and eyesight was 
terrific, he published in 1849 a work in 
chromolithograph on ‘Floriated Ornament' 
(London, 8vo), and in 1850 ‘Remarks on 
Articles in the “ Rambler " ’ (a pamphlet 
containing some autobiographical notes). In 

1851 he was appointed a commissioner ol 
fine arts for the Great Exhibition, but be- 
fore the close of the year his mind, over- 
wrought with excess o‘f occupation, became 
unhinged. Next year found him a patient 
in a private asylum, whence he waB sub- 
sequently removed to Bedlam, On 14 Sept. 

1852 he died in his own house at Ramsgate. 
His second wife had died in 1844, and, after 
paying addresses to two other ladies, for one 
of whom he had designed as a wedding gift 
the jewellery shown by him at the Great Ex- 
hibition, he married, m 1849, a third wife, 
daughter of Thomas Knill. She survived 
him, with eight children ; she died 15 Feb. 
1909, aged 82. His son, Edward Welby 
Pugin [q. v.], had taken charge of hie pro- 
fessional work during his last illness. 

Pugin was never a candidate for personal 
honour, aud when his name was proposed 
for the associateship of the Royal Academy, 
it was without his sanction. The Pugin 
travelling studentship, controlled by the 
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Royal Institute of British Architects, was 
established as a memorial after his death. 

An. indomitable energy was the basis of 
Pugin’s character ; his guiding principle was 
his belief in Gothic architecture, and his 
reputation lies in his chronological position 
as a Gothic artist. It may almost Ibe said 
that he was the first to reduce to axioms 
the fundamental relationship of structure 
and ornament in architecture, and the first 
productive architect of modem times who 
gave a complete, serious, and rational study 
to the details and inner spirit of mediteval 
architecture. A few contemporaries were 
working on the same conscientious lines, 
but they recognised him as their leader. 
His work is open to adverse modem criticism, 
and shows certain errors in the light or 
later knowledge. Occasionally it exhibits 
a meagreness in the use of materials, which, 
to do Pugin justice, is often attributable to 
false economy on the part of his clients. Hone 
the less it was in its day the most sincere, 
most faithful, and most Gothic work that had 
been executed in England since the fifteenth 
century, 

In tne midst of his pressure of work Pugin 
formed on extensive library of books bearing 
on mediaeval art and worship. A fine col- 
lection of prints, carvings, enamels, and 
objects of ancient art also adorned his Rams- 
gate house. As a landscape artist in water- 
colour he displayed appreciable skill. 

Pugin was of moderate stature, rather 
thiok set, with a heavy complexion, high 
brow, and keen grey eyes. Quick in move- 
ment, a frank and voluble talker whether at 
work or at table, master of a fund of anec- 
dote and a dramatic manner of narration, he 
fairly overflowed, when in health, with 
energy and humour. His hands, which 
worked in drawing with marvellous rapidity, 
were thick and dumpy, with short fingers 
tapering oft' to small tips; in these a stump of 
pencil, his compasses, and a carpenter’s rule, 
sufficed for even the most elaborate work ; 
and he could turn out his exquisite drawings 
under the most untoward circumstances — 
even in a Ramsgate steamer rolling off the 
North Foreland. 

The chief portrait of Pugin is the oil- 
painting by J. R. Herbert, R.A., now in the 
possession of the Pugin family, which is only 
moderately good as a likeness. It was etched 
by the painter, and a lithograph from it by 
J, H, Lynch was published, with a short 
memoir, in the first issue of the 1 Metro- 
politan and Provincial Oatholio Almanac,’ 
1863. A different lithograph portrait of 
Pugin in youth is printed in Ferrey’s ‘ Re- 
miniscences,’ 


Although chiefly employed bylw 
catholics m his ecclesiastical designs th 
restorations at St. Mary’s, Beverley, and at 
the parish churches of Wymeswold Leirw. 
tershire, and Winwick, Lancashire,’ are a 
amples of his work for the church of EnT 
land. The following are the principal W0I £ 
which have not already been specially mg, 
tioned: The cathedrals of Southwark (St" 
George’s), ICillamey, and Enniscorthv ■ 
churches at Liverpool (St. Edward and St' 
Mary); Kenilworth; Cambridge ; Stockton-on' 
Toes ; Newcastle-on-Tyne; Preston: TIshaw 
Warwick; Rugby; Northampton; StokeV 
Trent ; Woolwich ; Hammersmith; Ponte- 
fract ; Fulham ; W alham Green ; St. Edmund 
near Ware (with adjoining buildings); Buck! 
inghamj St. Wilfrid, near Alton; Notting" 
ham (with a convent and a chapel) ; Lynn. 
St. John, Salford (design not carried out)! 
Salisbury; Kirltham; Whitwick; Solihull! 
Great Marlow; Blairgowrie; Guernsey; be! 
sides various designs for Australia and' the 
colonies. Conventual buildings at Binning, 
ham, Nottingham, Liverpool, London^Ber- 
mondsey,Waterford, ondGorey; St. Bernard's 
Monastery, Leicestershire ; a small chapelnt 
Reading, a ohapol and convent at Edge Hill; 
the Jesus Chapel near Pontefract; colleges at 
Radcliffe, Rug by and St. Mary's Oscott (com- 
pletion) ; Sibthorpe’s almshouses, Lincoln; 
the restoration of Tofts, near Brandon, a 
chapel for Sir William Stuart in Scotland; 
the church, and restoration of Grace Dion 
Manor for Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, and the 
gateway of Magdalen College, Oxford. Ha 
made plans (which were never executed) for 
the rebuilding of Hornby Castle for the Dnke 
of Leads ; ana his domestic work was further 
represented byScarisbrick Hall, Lancashire ; 
Buton Grange) Warwick; Lord Dunraveris 
seat at Adare, co. Limerick, in Ireland, and 
the restorations at Chirk Castle, Denbigh- 
shire. A fuller list (not, however, free from 
inaccuracies) will be found in Ferrey’s ‘Re- 
collections.’ 

J. G. Grace, the decorative artist, who was 
engaged in much of the work at tke kouEes 
of parliament, was associated with Pugin in 
the oarrying out of many of his designs for 
interiors, such as Enstnor Castle, Leighton 
Hall, near Liverpool, and Abney Hall. He 
also exeouted from Pugin’s cartoons a set of 
stained-glass windows for Bolton Abbey. 
Among builders Pugin preferred end gene- 
rally employed a man named Myers, whose 
enthusiastic and rugged temperament suited 
his own. 

In addition to his more important archi- 
tectural works, mentioned above, Pugin pub- 
lished: 1. ‘Designs for Gold- and Silver- 
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Smiths,’ 4to, London, 1886. 2. ‘ Designs for 
Brass and Iron "Work/ 4to, London, 1836. 
g. ‘Treatise of Okancel Screens/ &e., 4to, 
London, 1851.. 

Besides various pamphlets or small im- 
portance setting forth his religious views, his 
desire for the reunion of the churches, and 
gimilar topics, he issued in tract form in 1860 
<An Earnest Appeal for the Itevival of An- 
cient Plain Song.’ 

[Ferrey's Recollections of A. W. N. Pugin; 
Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists ; Architectural 
Publication Society’s Dictionary ; Eastlake's 
Gothic Revival ; Ward and the Catholic Revival ; 
Builder, 1862, 1862, 1896; Ecdesiologist, 1862; 
Royal Inst. Brit. Arch. Journal, 1894, pp. 617, 
519, 608, Modey’- Reminiscences ; private in- 
formation.] P* W. 

PUGIN, EDWARD WELBY (183-1- 
1876), architect, eldest son of AugustusW elby 
Kortnmore Pugin [q. v.], by his second wife, 
Louisa Burton, was born on 11 March 1884. 
He received his professional training under 
his father, and, owing to tho latter’s failing 
health, found himself at the age of seventeen 
in control of a large practice. Ilis father 
dying in 1862, there devolved upon Pugin the 
task of bringing to completion various im- 
portant buildings then unfinished. lie was 
thus launched at an early age with a large 
number of architectural engagements, which 
he soon succeeded in augmenting on his own 
account. 

He was on several occasions an exhibitor 
of designs in the Royal Academy (see Cata- 
logues, 1866, 1860-1-3-6-7, 1878-4) j some 
of these were executed with Ashlin, a former 
pupil, who was hie partner for a few years, 
and joined him in sevoral buildings in Ire- 
land, the chief of thorn being the cathedral 
at Queenstown. James Murray of Coventry, 
who died in 1868, was also his partner for 
a short time. 

During Pugin’s fourteen years of practice 
a very large number of works, chiefly Roman 
catholic churches, were entrusted to him, 
His principal undertakings wore the fol- 
lowing : The completion of his father’s build- 
ings at Scarisbriclt Hall, Lancashire, and at 
Chirk Castle ; the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception at Dadizeole, Belgium (1869), 
for which ho received tho papal ordor of 
St. Sylvester from Pius IS ; St. Michael’s 
Priory, Belmont, Herefordshire ; the Church 
of SS. Peter and Paul, Cork ; the Augus- 
tinian Church at Dublin; the College of 
St. Cuthbert and the Schools of St. Aloy- 
sius, Uehaw; sevoral churches at Liverpool; 
the chateau of the bishop of Bruges (1861), 
in the style of the fourteenth century ; 
churches at Kensington, Peckham, Stratford, 
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Leeds, Preston, Sheerness, Stourbridge, Gor- 
ton, Kingsdown, and elsewhere ; orphanages 
at Hellingly and Bletchingley : the restora- 
tion of the palace at Mayfield, Sussex ; Har- 
rington House, Leamington ; Benton Mauor; 
Croston Hall, Meanwood, near Leeds ; Seels 
Buildings, Liverpool; additions to Garendon 
Hall, Leicester, and Carlton Towers, York- 
shire, for Lord Beaumont. In a design for 
the chateau of Baron von Carloon de Gouray 
at Lophem he was associated with J.Bethune 
of Ghent. He added to St. Augustine’s 
Church, Ramsgate, and built tho monastic 
buildings opposite the church. 

In spite of his great success as au archi- 
tect, which is said to have Becured him 
during five years an average income of 
8,000/. a year, his life was one of disappoint- 
ment, and was marred by an apparently 
irresistible impulse to disputation, xhe cele- 
brated discussion as to the true authorship 
of the houses of parliament was not a soli- 
tary instance of his aptitude for controversy 
[seo under Pugin, Augustus WnuBV Nobtii- 
mobe]. 

In architectural style he adhered to the 
lines in which he had been trained. His 
short career coincided with the high tide of 
the great Gothic revival, of which his father 
had been the leader. Although a facile and 
rapid draughtsman, he did not work with 
the some perception of the spirit of Golliio 
art ; his work was harder and less thoughtful, 
and the uncouth Granville Hotel at the north 
end of the Ramsgate clifis presents a woful 
contrast in style and othor aspects to the 
buildings by ms father at the south end of 
the town. This gigantic hotol, designed 
originally as a range of separate houses, was 
as great a blow to Pugin’s finances as to his 
artistic fame. lie was speculator as well as 
architect, and lost heavily by the venture. 

Though Pugin dates from a Birmingham 
address in 1866, and in 1869 from 6 Gordon 
Square, he seems to have Tesided and worked 
principally at a house in Victoria Road, 
Westminster, where, on 4 June 1876, he 
died of syncope. 

na is commemorated at Ramsgate by a 
marblo bust in the gardens on the cliff. 

[Builder, xxsiii, 623, and the Building News, 
xxviii. 670 (where lists of his -works are given]; 
Builder and Building News; Architectural Pub- 
lication Society’s Dictionary ; private inlorma- 
tion.] P. W. 

PUISET or PUDSEY, HUGH dh 
(1126 P-1196), bishop of Durham and earl af 
Northumberland, born about 1126, was in all 
probability tho son of that Hugh de Puiset, 
viscount of Chartres, who was for many years 
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the opponent of Louis VI of France. His 
mother, Agnes, must have been an otherwise 
unknown daughter of Count Stephen of Blois 
and Adela, daughter of William the Con- 
queror ; for King Stephen, in a charter to 
Hugh as bishop, describes him as his nephew. 
Hugh is also called the king’s nephew by 
Geoffrey of Coldingham; other writers speak 
of him as ‘ cognatus regis ’ (Hist. Dunelm. 
Seriptores tres, pp. 5, xxvii, xxxii). Hugh’s 
elder brother Ebrard was viscount of Chartres, 
and his great-uncle, Hugh do Puiset, had 
been made first count of Jaffa by his kins- 
man Baldwin I of Jerusalem (cf. a notice of 
the family pedigree ap. Stubbs, Prcf. to 
Boo. Hoy. vol. iii. p. xxxiiin.) 

Hugh was probably horn in the latter 
part of 1126 (Will. News. ii. 436 j but 
cf. Guoi’S'ivey of Colmnguah, p, 4). lie 
perhaps came to England under the protec- 
tion of his uncle, Henry of Blois [q. y .], bishop 
of Winchester, who made him his archdeacon. 
In September 1143 his cousin William was 
consecrated archbishop of York, andfrom him. 
Hugh received the treasurership of that 
church, thus commencing his lifelong con- 
nection with the north of England ( J OHN 03? 
Hexham, p. 165). This connection Hugh 
strengthened by an allianoe with Adelaide 
de Percy, who was certainly mother of his 
son Henry, and perhaps of his other son Hugh 
also. After Hugh became bishop, Adelaide 
seems to have married a Morevill, and thus 
Hugh was closely connected with, two great 
northerufamili.es (Stubbs’ePref, to Boo. IIqv, 
vol. iii. p. xxxiv n. 3). Hugh, who styled him- 
self ‘ Dei gratia Ebor. thesaurorius et arolii- 
diaconua ’ (Monasticon An/jlicanum, v, 316), 
supported his cousin William in his con- 
tention for the archbishopric, and in 1147 
was one of those who joined in the election 
of Hilary ( d . 1169) [q, v.] in opposition to 
Henry Murdac [q. v.j In 1148 Murdac ex- 
communicated Hugh, who replied by excom- 
municating the archbishop, but soon after 
withdrew to his uncle Henry in the south. 
When, in 1151, Henry of Winchester wont 
to Home, Hugh was left in charge of his 
uncle’s possessions, and kept his castles and 
trained his soldiers. Henry of Winchester 
obtained from Popo Eugenius an order for 
his nephew’s absolution, and after Hugh had 
been taken into favour at Yarm, the trouble 
in the northern province for a time was 
lioaled (John of Hexham, pp, 166, 168, 162 ; 
Nohqate, Angevin Kings, i. 382). It was, 
however, renewed when, on 22 Jan. 1163, 
Hugh was chosen bishop by Prior Lawrence 
( d . 1164) [q. v.] and the monks of Durham. 
Murdac, supported by Bernard of Clairvnux, 
quashed the election on the score of Hugh’s 


uncanonical age, worldly character, and lack 
of the requisite learning (Geoffrey or Cota. 
INGHAM, pp. 4, 6). In the consequent quanH 
between Murdac, the monks of Durham and 
their supporters, Hugh, who was still in tb« 
south of England, took no part. But in 
August he made a fruitless visit to York and 
soon after set out for Borne in the company 
of Lawrence of Durham, and with the ap. 
pvoval of Theobald of Canterbury. Before 
Hugh and his supporters reached Italy they 
heard that Eugenius, the Cistercian pope 
was dead ; AnaBtasius,his successor, approved 
Hugh’s election, and on 20 Dec. consecrated 
him bishop (ib. p. 6). 

Hugh returned to England in the apring 
of 1154, and on 2 May was enthroned at 
Durham. Murdac had died in the previous 
October, and William of York had recovered 
his archbishopric, according to Gervase 
through Hugh’s influence with the new 
pope (Ghbyabe of Cantdehuuy, i. 167), 
William had hardly reached home when he 
died in June 1164, and one of Hugh’s first 
acts as bishop was to celebrate the funeral 
of his cousin and metropolitan. During the 
first years of his episcopate Hugh was chiefly 
engaged in securing his position in the 
north, and took little part in general affaire. 
Ho was, however, present at the coronation 
of Henry II on 19 Dec. 1154, and he seems 
to have attended at the royal court with 
tolerable frequency. Thus he was with the 
king at York in February 1166, and at 
Windsor in September 1167, and in Kor- 
mandy when Henry made peace with 
Louis VII in May 1160 (Exxon, Itinerary 
of Henry II, i. 6, 80, 49). He was again 
at Rouen in April 1162, and was an assessor 
in the royal curia at Westminster on 8 March 
1163 (Duodale, Mon, Angl. vi. 1276). In 
Slay 1103 Iibwos one of the English bishops 
who attended the council of Tours (Ralph 
be Dioexo, ii. 810). Iu 1166, on the occasion 
of the marriage of Matilda, daughter of 
Henry II, he made a return of the military 
tenures and services within hie franchise 
(Subtees, Hist. Durham, vol. i. pp. xxiv, 
oxxvi). He steered comparatively clear of the 
quarrel between the king and Thomas Bechet, 
probably sympathising with tlio archbishops 
ecclesiastical principles, but not wishing to 
compromise his own political position by de- 
cided action. Ho was, however, present with 
Roger (d. 1181) [q.v.], archbishop of York, at 
the coronation of the young king on 14 June 
1170, and was in oonsequonce suspended by 
Alexander HI; but he received absolution 
without having to take an oath of submission 
to the pope ( Gesta Hear id, i. 6-6 ; Materials 
for the History qf T. Bechet, vii. 477-8). 
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fljree years later, -when the king’s sons re- 
belled, Hugh, perhaps influenced by his con- 
nection -with the French court, for the first 
time endeavoured to play an important part 
in political affairs. Though he did not ac- 
tuuly join in the rebellion, he permitted 
William the Lion to enter England un- 
opposed in 1173, and in January 1174 held a 
C n nf»™ Tina -with the Scottish kingat Eevedale 
end purchased a truce for himself for three 
hundred marks (Ralph be Dioeto, i. 376 ; 
Gesta&enrici, i. 64). Healso fortified North- 
allerton Castle, and put it in charge of his 
nephew Hugh, count of Bar, who brought 
over a force of Fleming mercenaries to his 
uncle’s aid. "When the failure of the re- 
bellion was manifest, Hugh camo to the 
king at Northampton on 31 July. But his 
temporising policy had displeased Henry, 
and the bishop had to purchase peace by the 
surrender of his castles of Durham, Norham, 
and Northallerton ; it was with difficulty that 
he could obtain permission for his nephew 
and his Flemings to go home undisturbed 
(ib. i. 78). 

During 1174 Hugh made an agreement 
with Roger of York as to the rights of Hex- 
ham and the churches belonging to_ the eee 
of Durham in Yorkshire (Roct. Hov, ii. 70-1; 
Raine, Historians of Church of York, iii, 
70-81). He wae with the king at Wood- 
stock and Nottingham in July-August 1175, 
and at Westminster in MotcIi 1176 (Exton, 
Itinerary, pp. 192-8, 200). In March 1177ke 
was again present in the council at Westmin- 
ster when the king arbitrated between the 
kings of Castile and Navarre, and in the fol- 
lowing May was allowed to purchase his peace 
for two thousand marks and obtained a grant 
of the manor of Whitton for his son Henry. 
About this time Northallerton Castle was dis- 
mantled. ; nor does the bishop appear to have 
recovered his castles of Norham and Durham 
till somewhat later ( Qcsta Henriei, i. 160). 
After keepingChristmos 1178 with the king 
at Windsor, Hugh went abroad to attend 
the Lateran council at Rome in March 1179. 
In the following year he was commissioned 
with Roger of York to excommunicate Wil- 
liam the Lion for his action with reference 
to the bishopric of St. Andrews. In 1181 
Hugh and Roger, by the pope’s orders, 
threatened the clergy of St. Andrews with 
suspension, and pul Scotland under an inter- 
dict. Hugh was afterwards, in 1182, present 
at the meeting of Bishop John of St. An- 
drews with the papal legates (ib. i. 263, 281- 
282), On 26 June 1181 he had been em- 
ployed on another papal commission at Lon- 
don on the matter of the dispute between 
the monks of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 


and the archbishop (Gekva.be op Canter- 
bury, i. 296). Roger of York had died in 
November 1181, and the long vacancy of the 
northern primacy which ensued tended to in- 
crease Hugh’s power and importance. After 
Roger's death Hugh refused to account to the 
king for three hundred marks which he had 
received from the archbishop for charity. 
Henry, in wrath, ordered the castle of Dur- 
ham to be taken into his hands ; but Hugh’s 
disgrace was not of long duration. He seems 
to have owed his reconciliation to the king to 
Geoffrey, the future archbishop of York (Gib. 
Gamer, iv. 807). He was with Henry at 
Windsor for Christmas 1184, and in the fol- 
lowing March was present at the council at 
Clerkenwell, where, like many other mag- 
nates, he took tlieoross. On 16 April he passed 
over to Normandy with the king, and seems 
to have spent the next twelve months abroad. 
In March 1186 Henry sent him back to Eng- 
land ; Hugh rejoined the king at Carlisle in 
J ulv, and diming the autumn was with Henry 
at Marlborough and Winchester (Ralph be 
Dioeto, ii. 83-4 ; Eyton, Itinerary, pp. 263- 
273). He was at Canterbury on 11 Feb. 
1187, when Henry intervened in the dispute 
between Archbishop Baldwin and the monks 
of Christchurch, and was afterwards one of 
tho bishops to whom the monks appealed in 
January 1188 (Gebv. Cant. i. 363 ; Hpistohs 
Cantuarienses, p. 148). At the oounoil of 
Geddinglon in February 1188, whon the 
news of the fall of J erusalem was considered, 
Hugh, with many others, renewed his 
crusading vows, and afterwards was sent to 
collect the Saladin tithe irom. William the 
Lion, whom he met for this purpose at 
Birgham in Lothian. 

During the last years of the reign of Henry II 


ment of the new reign, and the intention of 
Richard to go on the oruBade, opened to him 
the opportunity to turn his position in the 
north and his accumulated wealth to further 
advantage. The appointment of Geoflrey, 
the new king’s half-brother, to be archbishop 
of York, threatened to interfere with his 
plans, and Hugh at once joined with Hubert 
Walter in appealing against the election. 
On 3 Sept, he was present at Richard's 
coronation, and walked on the king’s right 
hand. In the subsequent general sale of 
offices Hugh’s wealth placed him at a great 
advantage; the manor of Sadberge was pur- 
chased for Ms see for six hundred marks, and 
for the earldom of Northumberland he paid 
two thousand markB. The latter transaction 
Richard completed with a jest, saying: 1 See 
what a fine workman I am, who have made 
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an old bishop into anew earl* ("Win. News. i. 
SOo ; Eos. Hoy. iii. 13, 16, and Preface, p. 
xxviii; Hist. Bunelm. Scriptores tres, Ap- 
pendix, pp. lix-lxii). At the council of 
Pipewell on 16 Sept. Hugh was also mado 
justiciar as the collo.ague of William de Man- 
deville, third earl of Essex [q. v.], paying 
one thousand marks for the office, Hugh 
had thus expended the money which he had 
accumulated for the crusade, and ho now 
procured exemption from his vow, either 
on the plea of age or because his presence 
was needed in England (ib. App. p. lxiii). 
He had, however, obtained the political posi- 
tion which he aimed at, and endeavoured to 
secure it by preventing Geoffrey’s consecra- 
tion. Geoffrey had refused to he ordained 
priest by Hugh in September, and Hugh 
would not recognise hie claims as archbishop, 
styling himself not only bishop of Durham 
and earl of Northumberland, but also custos 
of the church of York (Gra. Cambb. iv. 
376, 377). 

During the latter part of 1180 Hugh was 
chiefly engaged in the south of England; 
on 1 Dec. he was with Richard at Canter- 
bury when the quarrel between Baldwin and 
Ins monks was settled. Pour days later he 
once more appealed against Geoffrey’s elec- 
tion, but under pressure from the king with- 
drew and accepted confirmation of his privi- 
leges from the archbishop-elect. Through the 
death of Mandevillc in November, a resettle- 
ment of the justiciarship had become neces- 
sary. Before Richard left England, on 1 1 Dec. , 
William Longchamp, Hugh Bardulf, and 
William Brewer were assigned to Hugh de 
Puiset as his colleagues Hovedan actually 
makes Longchnmp co-justiciar with Hugh ; 
hut the latter may have been really chief 
justiciar for a short time ; it was probably 
during the ensuing months that, the pleas 
were held in Hugh’s name in Northumber- 
land, Yorkshire, and Cumberland {Pipe Roll, 
1 Richard I,pp, 84, 139, 243). Tlio real power 
was, however, in the hands of Longchamp, 
who held the Towor of London, while Hugh 
held Windsor. Lougchainp would not admit 
Hugh to the exchequer, nor recognise him 
as in charge of Northumberland, probably 
because the payment for the county had not 
actually been made. In March llflO Hugh 
was summoned to the king in Normandy, 
and the chief-justicinrship was bestowed on 
Longchamp, Hugh’s jurisdiction being con- 
fined to the district north of the Humber, 
Longchamp weufc hack to England before 
Hugh, and in May visited York to punish 
tho->e who had beon concerned in the perse- 
cution of the .Tews. Whether justly or not, 
the punishment fell most heavily on Richard 


Malcbyssermv.] andthePercys, the allies and 
relatives of Hugh of Durham. Hugh’s uosi 
tion was too strong for Longchamp to accent 
it without a struggle, and the chancel lor 
may have deliberately intended to assert Ik 
authority within his rival’s jurisdiction 
Meantime Hugh had come back from Nor- 
mandy, and now met Longchamp at Blythe 
in Nottinghamshire. Hugh displayed bi B 
commission ns justiciar; but Longchamn 
contrived to postpone a settlement, and when 
the rivals met again a week later, at Tickhill 
produced a commission to himself of later 
date than the one held by Hugh. The bishop 
of Durham, who had been forced to enter 
the castle alone, was then arrested hv his 
rival and taken prisoner to Southwell, where 
he was kept in custody till he consented to 
surrender his castles, justiciarship, and earl- 
dom, and to give his son Henry and another 
knight ns hostages for his good behaviour 

g nvians, p. 13 j Geata Rienrdi, ii. 109). As 
igh proceeded northwards lie was again 
arrested, nt Ilowden, and compelled to give 
security that he would reside there during 
Longchamp’s pleasure. Hugh at once sent 
messengers to Richard at Marseilles, and the 
king, perhaps feeling that the bishop had 
been haTskly treated, orderod the manor of 
Sadberge and earldom of Northumberland to 
be restored to him (ib ii. 110 ; Rob. Hov. iii, 
38). 

In the complicated politics of the next few 
yoare Hugh’s first purpose was to avoid mak- 
ing formal submission to Geoffrey of York, 
and in 1190 he accordingly obtained from 
Pope Clement the privilege of exemption 
(Gib. Camus. iv. 383, says he did so by 
bribeiy), This privilege was, however, re- 
versed through the intervention of Queen 
Eleanor in tho following year, when Celes- 
tinolll ordered Hugh to attend and make 
his profession of obedience at York (Raihe, 
Historians of the Church of York, iii. 88; 
Rob. Hov. iii. 78). Nevertheless when the 
outrage on Archbishop Geoffrey furnished 
Iho pretext for an attack on Longchamp, 
Hugh joined the opposition, He had been 
one of the mediators in the agreement be- 
tween Earl John and Longchamp at Win- 
chester on SO July 1191 (ib. iii. 134), but his 
own wrongs were now made a ground of 
complaint against the chancellor, and he was 
present at the deposition of Longchamp on 
8 Oct. (ib. iii. 146). No sooner was his more 
formidable rival disposed of than Hugh re- 
sumed his quarrel with Geoffrey. He refused 
to make his profession, declaring that he had 
made it once and for all to Archbishop Roger, 
and appealed to the pope. Geoffrey, after 
three citations, oxcommunicated Hugh in 
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Vovember or December 1191. In spite of 
the sentence, Earl John spent Christmas -with 
the bishop of Durham at Bowden. On 2 Feb. 
1192 Geoffrey repeated his sentence, and re- 
jected the offer of arbitration which Hugh 
Lade in the following month. Shortly after- 
wards the excommunication of Hugh was 
annulled by a papal letter, and delegates 
were appointed to deal with the dispute. 
After several adjournments the matter was 
at length decided in October 1192, and Hugh 
was ordered to make his submission (ib. ui. 
171-2: Wrrx. Newe. i. 371 ; Geev. Oakx. i. 
513 ; Hi ist.JDunehn. Script, tres, App. p. lxiii). 

In February 1192 Hugh had been sent to 
Trance by Queen Eleanor to mediate with 
the legates whom tho pope had sent to decide 
the dispute between Longchamp and Walter 
de Coutances, but his intervention was 
attended with little success (Qesta JRicardi, 
ii. 2-16-50). Hugh was summoned by Walter 
de'Coutances to the council held at Oxford 
on28 Feb. 11 93 to consider the measures ren- 
dered necessary by the ting’s captivity, and 
in April joined Archbishop Geoffrey m be- 
sieging John’s castle of Tickliill. It was with 
reluctance that Hugh abandoned the siege on 
the conclusion of a truce, and when the 
war broke out again in February 1194 he col- 
lected a fresh force, and in the following 
month captured the castle (Boo. Hov.iii. 196 - 
197, 208, 238). On 27 March he met Bichard 
at Nottingham, and was favourably received ; 
three days later he was present, at tho great 
council. On 11 April Hugh was appointed 
to provide forthe escort of William the Lion 
to the court. Next day he went to his manor 
of BracHey, and there quarrelled with the 
king of Scots, who complained of his conduct 
to Richard. On 17 April Hugh attended the 
coronation at Winchester, and a week later 
was still with Bichard at Portsmouth (An- 
cient Charters, p, 102, Pipe Bolls Soc.) Bi- 
chard appears to have rebuked him sharply for 
his conduct at Braokley, and Hugh, observ- 
ing the change in the king’s disposition, 
thought fit to surrender his earldom of Nor- 
thumberland, which was promptly bestowed 
on Hugh Bardulf (Roo.Hov, in. 246-7 ; Vita 
S. Godriai,-p. 178 : Wixl. Newe. ii. 416). Al- 
most immediately afterwards Bishop Hugh 
offered two thousand marks for a renewal of his 
grant, and refused to givoBardulf possession. 
Bichard agreed to Hugh’s request if security 
were given for the payment. Bardulf then 
cheated Hugh by a trick, and deceived the 
king, who ordered the bishop to be doprived 
not only of his county and castles, but of the 
two thousandmarksandmanorof Sadberge as 
well(Roa. Hov, iii. 260-1). On 2D Sept. Ilugh 
came to 7ork under a papal commission, and 


declared Archbishop Geoffrey’s sentences 
against his opponents null and void (ib. iii. 
273). He was still endeavouring to recover 
his position, and Geoffrey of Ooldingham 
(p. 15) says that the king was appeased and 
Sadberge restored on payment of two thou- 
sand marks. According to William ofNew- 
burgh, Hugh wished to repurchase the earl- 
dom, and Biohardj thoughhe gave an evasive 
reply, offered, if Hugh would bring the money 
to London, to associate him in office with 
Hubert Walter. Hugh accepted gladly, and 
started southwards. On Shrove Tuesday 
(16 Feb.) he was at Craike, and on the fol- 
lowing day came to York. From York he 
rode to Doncaster, where he was taken bo 
ill that he had to proceed to Howden by boat. 
He reached Howden on 20 Feb., and, grow- 
ing steadily worse, died there on 3 March. 
His body was taken back to Durham and 
buried in the chapter-house. Both Geoffrey 
of Ooldingham and William of Newburgh 
assert that Hugh’s death was due to his har- 
ing partaken too freely of the Shrovetide feast 
at Oraike. St. Godric was said to have pro- 
phesied that Hugh would be blind for seven 
years before his death, and the bishop, de- 
ceived by his unimpaired vigour, thought he 
had still long to live. After his death men 
interpreted tho propheoy as referring to the 
moral blindness which immersed him forthe 


Newe. ii. 439-40 ; Geofpbet op Ooedietg- 
hAM, p. 16 j Boo. IIov. iii. 284-6). 

Hugh de Puiset was in many respeots one 
of the most remarkable men of his time. In 
person he was tall and handsome, and pre- 
served his remarkable bodily vigour till tbe 
end of his life. In public affairs he was keen 
and energetic, eloquent in speech, affable in 
manners, and prudent in action. His secular 
ambition and thirst for riches made him self- 
ish, but he was nevertheless lavish and 
splendid in the use that he made of his 
power and wealth. Hib position as abishop 
was unique in England ; as earl-palatine of 
Durham he was a secular ae well as an ec- 
clesiastical potentate, and his secular autho- 
rity extended over much of the present 
county ofNorthumberland,the whole ofwhich 
lay within his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
Thus the duty of keeping the marohland 
between England ana Scotland devolved 
naturally upon him. In Hugh’s own case 
the importance of this position was enhanced 
by his long tenure of office, by the vacancy 
or the metropolitan see of York after 1181, 
and by bis acquisition for a time of the earl- 
dom of Northumberland. Ilod he realised his 
ambitions to the full, he would have filled a 
place more exactly resembling that held by the 
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great ecclesiastical princes of Germany than 
anything that has ever existed in England. 
Even as it was, he left a mark upon the north 
which is not yet effaced (Stubbs). At first 
he won golden opinions as bishop by hisaffable 
and prudent bearing, but as his position be- 
came more secure his attitude changed. _ He 
governed his bishopric and palatinate with a 
strong hand, and with a not too scrupulous 
regard for their ancient customs ; but though 
he would brook no interference from bus 
subjects, he was firm in the maintenance of 
their joint privileges against king and arch- 
bishop. If his government was vigorous, it 
was on the whole beneficent ; and if his 
subjects groaned under his exactions, they 
nevertheless took pride in his magnificence. 
He was a great builder of castles ana churches, 
had a royal love for the chase, and lived in 
almost kingly slate. Northallerton Oastle, 
the keep at Norham, the galilee at Durham 
Cathedral, the church ana bishop's mansion 
at Darlington, all owed their existence to 
him ; while at Durham he also repaired the 
castle, built the Elvet bridge, and completed 
the city wall. When he was preparing to 
go on the crusade lie had equipped a number 
of fine ships, one of which was sailed by 
Robert de Stockton to London for the Mug's 
service (Madox, History of t7ie Exchequer, i. 
483). In the forest of Weardnle he had his 
* great chace ’ ( Boldon Buhe, p, liv). Hugh’s 
benefactions were not less splendid ; at Sher- 
burn, near Durham, he founded a hospital for 
lepers, which still exists as an almshouse 


i SuBTEBB, Hist, Durham, i. 127-37, 283). At 
lurham he provided a shrine for the relics of 
Bede, and gave a cross and chalice of gold to 
the oathedral (for Mb buildings and benefac- 
tionssee Sym. Ddhm. i. 108, Rolls Ser ; Gu- 
oepbdy or Ooddinghah, pp. 11, 12 ; De Cuth- 
berti Virtutibus, p. 216 ; Subteds, i. xxvi ; 
the hospital of St. James at Northallerton, 
sometimes set to Puiset 's credit, was founded 
by his successor, Philip of Poitiers [q. v.lj 
Archbishop Gray's Bey, Surtees Soe. lvi.l 80). 
If Hugh was not learned, lie was a patron of 
learning in others. Reginald ofDurham dedi- 
cated his life of St.Godric to him (Pita God- 
riei) p. 1), and Alau de Insulis addressed his 
‘ Hutaria Bruti ’ to him in a preface in which 
he compared him to Mseconas (Lauren an or 
Dukyulm, Poemata, pp. 88-89, Surtees Sou.) 
Athis death Hugh left books to Durham Cath- 
edral, among them a bible in four volumes, 
which is still preserved there, and also a col- 
lection of tholetters of Peter ofBlois, whohad 
benefited by Hugli’sprotection after the death 
of Henry II ( Wills and Inventories, i. 4, Sur- 
tees Soc. ; Petek oeBeois, Epist. 127). Roger 
of Hoveden may have lived underllugh’s pro- 
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tection at Howden, and derived 

information from this connection, ' 

had a chaplain, William of Howden 
was perhaps a brother of the ] 
(Stubbs’s Pref. to Roa. Hov. vol. i, 
lxviii). A letter from Hugh to ArdL 
Richard, describing a miracle workedt- 
Thomas Becket, is printed in the * Material* 
for the History of T. Becket,’ i. 419, Tu 
are letters to Hugh from Gilbert Poliot and 
from Roger of York amongt.be ‘ Epistles 'ot 
Foliot (Migne, Patroloyia,7o\. cxc.co1b.911 
1100), and from John of Salisbury, Bp 25 
(ib. vol. cxcix.) Charters of Bishop Hnri’g 
are to he found in the ‘ Feodarium Priority 
Dunelmensis,’ ‘ Finchale Priory,’ and ‘ffij. 
torise Dunelmensis Scriptores tres’ (all p a } > . 
lished by the Surtees Society). There u m 
engraving of his seal in Surtees’s' Hietoryof 
Durham/ vol. i. plate 6 . 

At the feast of St. Oulhbcrt in 1188 Bishop 
Hugh ordered a survey to he made of afl 
settled rents and customs due to him from 
the bishopric. This survey may be described 
as the ‘ DomBsday Book’ of thcJDurhamPula- 
tinate, and is popularly known as ‘Boldon 
Buke.’ The original manuscript has not been 
preserved, although four transcripts have sur- 
vived, the earliest of which dates from about 
1800. 1 Boldon Buke ’ was printed in tbs 
appendix to Domesday, and was again edited 
for the Surtees Society by the Bev. W, 
Greenwell in 1862. 

William of Nowburgh (ii. 440-1) states 
that Hugh de Puiset, before lie became bishop, 
had three bastards by different mothere, 
Henry, the eldest, whom we know to have 
beau the son of Adelaida de Percy (cf. a 
charter of Henry de Puiset, ap. Roo. Hov. 
voh iii. Pref. p. xxxiv), was brought up to a 
military career, and received consideiable 
grants of land from his father (cf. Priory if 
Finchale, SurleeB Soc.) He was in disgrace 
in 1198 (Madox, Hist, Exchequer, i. 300), 
In May 1201 he was sent by John on a 
mission to the king of Scots (Hoe. Hot. 
iv. 103), That same year he went on the 
crusade {Cal. Rot, Pat. i. 3), but survived 
to come homo, and diod in 1312. He was 
a great benefactor of Finchale Priory and 
of Sallay Ahboy (Roo, nov. iv. 39, 43; 
D uqd am, Monasikon Anglicanum, 7 . 810). 
lie married Dionysia, daughter of Odo ae 
Thilli (Madox, Hist. i. 61S), but, as his 
estates oscheated to the crown (Cal. Mot, 
Claus, i. 124), presumably left no issue. 
It does not therofore appear that the later 
family of Pudsey, in Craven, can have traced 
their descent from Bishop nugh, os is some- 
times supposed (cf. W hitaxhe, Hist, of Cra- 
ven, 3rd edit. p. 120). According to William 
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Ifjfeivburgh, tie bishop's second son was 
Bouchard, archdeacon of Durham, for whom 
Hugh purchased the treasureiship of York 
in 1189; but Bouchard is generally described 
„ the bishop’s nephew. He died in 1108 
(Rog. Hov. iii. 16-18, 81, iv. 14). The third 
snn Hu"h, was chancellor to Louis VII of 
Fruice in 1179, and attests charters of 
Philip Augustus from 1180 to 1185, in which 
latter year he died (ib. ii. 193). The bishop’s 
nephew, Hugh, count of Bar, died in 1189, 
and was huried in the galilee at Durham 

(ib. iii. 19). 

[Roger of Hoveden’s Chronicle, Gesta Hen- 
rici Seoundi and Gesta Ricardi, ascribed to 
Benedict of Peterborough, "William of New- 
burgh ap. Chron. Stephen, Henry II and Ri- 
chard I, trervu.se of Canterbury, Epis tolls 
Cantunrienses, Materials for the History of 
Thomas Backet, Ralph do Dicsto, Raino’.s His- 
torians of the Church of York and its Arch- 
bishops, Girnldus Oambrensis He Vita 0 al- 
ly^ ap. Opera, rol. iv. (all in the Rolls Scries) ; 
Geoffrey of Coldinghain ap. Hiatorioe Himelmensi a 
Bcriptores tree, John of Hexham's Chronicle, Vita 
S.Godrici, and Libellns De Cuthherti Virtutihus 
of Reginald of Durham (these lust five in Snrtees 
Society) , Chronicon de FUill’Ob (Bannatyne Club"); 
Richard of Devises (Engl. Hist. Soo.). For 
modern authorities, see Surtees’s History of Dur- 
ham ; Raine’s North Durham; Foss's Judges of 
England ; Eyton's Itinerary of Henry II ; Nor- 
giite's England under the Angevin Kings ; 
Stubbs’s Prefacoe to Hoveden, vols. i. and iii.] 

0. L. K. 

PULQHERIUS, Saint (d. 655). [Sec 

ItOCHABllOQ.] 

PULESTON or PULISTON, HAMLET 
(1632-1662), political writer, bom at Old 
Abesford, Hampshire, in 1632, was the son 
of Richard Puleston, and nephew of John 
Puleston [q. v.] Hamlet’s father was born 
in 1691 at Burcott in Oxfordshire, but. was 
descended from a Flintshire family j ho gra- 
duated from Hart Hall, Oxford, B.A . in loll, 
M.A. in 1613, B.D. in 1020, and D.D. in 
1027; obtained a fellowship at Wadham, 
which he resigned in 1019 ; was prebendary of 
"Winchester m 1611-16, rector successively 
of Leckford, Hampshire (161 6), Kingworbhy 
(1618), and Abbotsworthy : and was mode- 
rator of philosophy in 1614, and humanity 
lecturer in 1616 at Oxford (see Gamines, 
Wadham Register, p. 10 j Foster, Alumni 
Oxomenses, and Wood). Hamlet, admitted 
scholar of Wadham on 20 Aug. 1647, gra- 
duated B.A, on 23 May 1660, and M.A. on 
25 April 1653, He at first declined to sub- 
scribe to the ordinances of the parliamen- 
tary visitors (Wood, Antiquities of Oxford 
University, ed. Guteh, vol. ii. pt. ii, p. 703), 


but subsequently became a fellow of Jesus, 
and was nominated moderator dialectic® on 
19 May 1656, Wood says also that he be- 
come 1 a preacher in those parts,’ presumably 
Oxfordshire. He ultimately settled in Lon- 
don, where he died at the beginning of 1602 
‘ in a poor condition ondin an obscure house.’ 
Puleston published in 1660 ‘ Monarchic Bri- 
tannic® singular® Protectio ; or a brief his- 
torical Essay tendingto prove God’s eBpecial 
providence over the British Monarchy.’ It 
was reissued as the ‘Epitome Monatchi® 
Britannic® . . . wherein many remarkable 
observations on the civil warn of England, 
and General Monic’B Politique Transactions 
in reducing the Nation to a firm Union, for 
the resettlement of his Majesty, are clearly 
discovered,’ 1663, 4to. 

[Wood's Athen® Oxonlenses (Bliss), iii. 644, 
iv. 721, and Fasti, ii. 160, 176 ; Burrows’s Reg. 
Pari. Visitors, pp. 605, 660 ; Gardiner’s Wadham 
Register, pp. 160-7; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.l 

a. La G. N. 

PULESTON, JOHN (d. 1669), judge, a 
member of an old Flintshire family, was 
son of Richard Puleston of Emral, Flint- 
shire, by Alice, his wife, daughter of David 
Lewis of Burcott in Oxfordshire. He was 
a member of the Middle Temple, and reader 
of hie inn iu 1634, was recommended by 
tbe commons as a baron of the exchequer 
in Fobruary 1643, and, the king not appoint- 
ing him, received by their order the degree 
of serjeanl on 12 Oct. 1048._ He was ap- 
pointed by parliament a judge of the 
common pleas on 1 June 1649, and with 
Baron Thorpe tried John Morris (1617 P- 
1649) [q, v.J governor of Pontefract Castle, 
at York assizes for high treason in August 
of the same year. He was also, with Mr. 
Justice Jermyn, appointed in the same year 
to try Lieutenant-colonel John Lilbume 
(State Papers, Dom. 1649, p. 336), was a 
commissioner in. April 1650, under the pro- 
posed act for establishing a high court of 
lustice, and was placed in the commission of 
December 1650 for tbe trial of offenders 
in Norfolk. Apparently Cromwell, on be- 
coming Protector in 1663, did not renew 
his patent. He died 5 Sept. 1669. niswife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Woolryoh, 
predeceased him in 1058. By her he had 
two sons, to whom Philip Henry [q. v.] 
was appointed tutor on 80 Sept. 1653. 
His nephew, Ilamlet Puleston, is separately 
noticed. ’ 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; Dugdalo's Origines, 
p. 220 ; Clarendon’s Rebellion, bk. vi. par. 281 ; 
Whiteloeko's Memorials, pp. 842, 406 ; State 
Trials, iv. 1240 ; Life of Philip Henry, by Mat- 
thew Henry.] J. A. H. 
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PULLAIN, PULLAYNE, or PUL- in * Select Poetry ’ published by the Pa-T" 
LEYNE, JOHN (1617-1565), divine and Society (ii. 495). He is known to k 
poet, a native of Yorkshire, was educated at written other verse, but none of it has sm 
New College, Oxford, of which he was either vived. Warton quotes as by Pullain astanz" 
clerkorchaplain,orbothsuoeessively (Wood, from ‘William Baldwin’s ‘Balades of Sal^ 
Athena Grow. i. 346). He graduated B. A. mon ’ (1549). Bale, who seems to have k4 
in 1640 (from New College) and M.A. in some personal knowledge of Pullain assign. 
February 1543-4. In 1547 he was admitted to him a ‘Testament of the Twelve p a 
senior student of Christ Church. He made triarchs’ [see GoldikSj Aethoe ; Gtaar 
some reputation as a writer of Latin and Eng- Anthonvj] a ‘ Tract against the Arians ’ hit 
lish poetry, and became a frequent preacher tories of Judith, Susannah, and Esther, and & 
and a zealous reformer. On 7 Jan. 1552-8, translation into English verse of Ecclesiastes 
being then B.D., he was admitted to the rec- none of which are known to survive. ’ 
tory of St. Peter’s, Gornhill (Sieved, Me- [CalfhiU’s "Works (Parker Soc.), p. vii . r. 
mortals, n. ii. 272), but was deprived of it Nave’s Fasti; Addit.MS. 24491 ; Haditl's Head- 
On Mary’s accession, when, for a time, he book ; Warton’s Engl. Poetry ; Wood’s Pash 
preached secretly in the parish (Foxe, Acts i. Ill, 115, Athente, i. 346; Aeehumi Epistd®' 
and Mon. vili. 738, where St. Michael, Corn- 1602, 172 ; Bole’s Script. Angl. ix. 83 ; Tanner's 
hill, is given for St. Peter). He joined JJibl. Brit.; Lunsd. MS. 081, f. 20; Davidi's 
friends in Geneva in 1554, and co-operated Nonconformity m Ebbbx.] W. A. 3. 

in the Genevan translation of the Bible. In PULLAN, RICHARD POPPLEWELL 
1557 he was secretly in England under the (1826-1888), architect and archaeologist, 
name of Smith, acted as chaplain to the horn at Knaresborough in Yorkshire on 
Duchess of Suffolk [see Bdhtid, Cathaeind], 27 March 1825, was son of Samuel Popple, 
and held services at Colchester as well os in well Pullan, solicitor-of that town. He was 
Cornhill. Stephen Morris laid an informa- educated at Christ’s Hospital, and became a 
tion against him before Bishop Bonner (ib. Grecian, and was afterwards a pupil of B. 
viiL 884 j Stsypb, Memorials, in. ii. 64). Lane, architect and surveyor, of Manchester. 
He eecaped again to Geneva, and was there Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 11. A., was a fellow- 
as late as 16 Dec. 1668, when he signed the pupil. At Manchester Pullan earnestly 
letter of the Genevan exile church to other studied. old missals and illuminated manu- 
English ohurohes on the continent, recom- scripts in the Chetham Library, and became 
mending reconciliation (Stbypd, Annals, I. i. an early convert to medieeralism. He de- 
162 ; Troubles at FrcmJcfort, p. 188), Re- veloped a passion for heraldry, and amused 
turningto England on Elizabeth’s accession, himself with emhlazoningpedigreos in colour, 
he was restored to St. Peter's, Cornhill, but In 1844, when not more than nineteen, he 
almost immediately incurred Elizabeth’s sent in a design for the royal robing-room 
wrath for preaching without licence, con- of Queen Victoria at the House of Lords, 
trary to her proclamation (Acts of the Privy which attracted notice from its richness of 
Council, 1668; Stbitb, Annals, I. i. 63). colour, but he was considered too young to 
Pullain s name, however, appears in a list of carry it out. Subsequently he made designs 
persons suggested for preferment in 1559 (ib. for stained glass, and never relinquished the 
I. i. 229). On 13 Dec. in that year he was ad- study and practice of polychromy. 
mitted, on the queen's presentation, to the During a visit to Italy he mainly studied 
archdeaconry of Colchester, and on 8 March church architecture. On his return he as- 
following (1569-60) to the rectory of Cop- sisted Sir Digby Wyatt in the polychromy 
ford, Essex. He resigned hie Cornuill living of the Byzantine and Medimval Courts of 
on 16 Nov. 1660 (Nbwcottet, ii. 192). On the Crystal Palace, opened bv the queen on 
12 Sept. 1561 he was installed prebendary of 10 June 1864. In October Pullan went to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, As a member of the Sebastopol during the siege,' and made 
lower bouse in the convocation of 1562 lie sketches and models of the contours of the 
advocated Oalvinistio views (Stryvu, Annals, district. On coming home he exhibited a 
T. i. 512). He died in the summer of 1565. model of the country and the fortifications 
He had marriod in Edward Vi’s reign, but about Sebastopol. 

some of the relatives sought to deprive his In 1858, in conjunction with Mr. Evans, 
children of his property on the ground that he sent in a competition design for Lille 
they were illegitimate. Cathedral, and obtained a silver medal. 

Pullain contributed a metrical rendering of Next year he was appointed by the foreign 
the 148th and 149th Psalms to the earlier office architect to the expedition sent to snr- 
editions of Sternhold and Hopkins’s version vey the mausoleum at Halicarnassus, which 
(1649 et seq.) The latter psalm is printed | “diaries (afterwards Sir Charles) Newton 
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lud excavated in 1866. Pullan arrived at 
Badrum on 26 Aug. 1867. He not only 
measured the architectural remains, but 
attempted a restoration of the mausoleum, 
m accordance with the descriptions of Pliny 
tie Elder, Hyginus, and Guichard. He dis- 
played great ingenuity in showing a con- 
struction of the pyramid that admitted of 
the stone trabeation between the peristyle 
and the pteron, Pullan, in conformity with 
Newton’s instructions, went to Onidus, and 
discovered a gigantic figure of a lion, ten 
feet long, six feet high, weighing, with its 
case, eleven tons, which he sent to England. 
It is now in the Elgin Room of the British 
Museum. He made a restoration of the tomb 
which the lion crowned, a survey of the 
principal sites in the island of Cos, and 
drawings of the remains. All these restora- 
tions are depicted in ‘ A History of Dis- 
coveries at Halicarnassus, Onidus, and Bran- 
chid®, by 0. T. Newton, M.A., assisted by 
R. P. Pullan,' London, 1862-68. Afterwards 
the Society of Dilettanti employed him on 
farther investigations of a like kind. In 
April 1862 he began excavations on the site 
of the Temple of Bacchus at Teos. Pullan 
found the temple to he hexastyle, as de- 
scribed by Yitruvius (lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 8), 
and with eleven columns on the flanks, but 
not pseudodipteral, and consequently not 
the one bnilt by Hermogenes. In his opinion 
it was erected in Roman times. In 1862 
Pullan visited the remains of the temple of 
Apollo Smintheus, or the Mouse-queller, 
near Kulakli, in the Troad, which had been 
discovered by Lieutenant Spratt in 186S, 
He returned thither from Smyrna on 6 Aug. 
1866, and completed the excavation and 
drawings on 22 Nov. 1866. There were suf- 
ficient remains found to show that it was an 
ootastyle pseudodipteral temple, with only 
fourteen columns on the flank. It is rather 
superior to the temple of Minerva Polias at 
Priene, and probably of about the same date. 
In 1809 Pullan, under an order from the 
society, excavated the site of the temple of 
Minerva Polias at Priene, which had hitherto 
been encumbered with ruins. Accounts of 
Pullen’s work on the three templeB were pub- 
lished in the fourth part of ‘The Antiqui- 
ties of Ionia ' in 1881. At the some time 
Pullan visitedmost of theByzantine churches 
in Greece and Asia Minor, and published an 
account of the examples of Byzantine and 
classical work that had been accumulated by 
himself and Charles Texier, in two volumes, 
entitled respectively ‘Byzantine Architec- 
ture,’ 1864, and ‘Principal Ruins of Asia 
Minor,' 1866, By Pullan’s advice, too, Lord 
Savile, the British ambassador at Rome, un- 


dertook excavations on his property at Civita 
Lavinia, on the Alban lulls (Lanuvium), 
where the ruins of the imperial villa of An- 
toninus Pius were discovered, and magnifi- 
cent fragments of sculpture, as well as some 
aTchaie terra-cottas. 

Pullan contrived to combine with hie 
archaeological exploration a good architec- 
tural practice in London. He competed for 
the memorial churches at St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople, for Truro and Lille cathe- 
drals, the war and foreign offices, the Liver- 
pool Exchange buildings, theNaturalHistory 
Museum (South Kensington), the Glasgow 
municipal buildings, the DublinMusenm, and 
the Hamburg town-hall. 

His principal executed works were churches 
at Pontresina and Baveno, and the conver- 
sion of Castel Aleggio, between Dago 
Maggiore and Lago dDrta, into an English 
Gothic mansion. The church at Baveno is 
octagonal in plan, and of the Lombard type, 
and was built for Mr. Henfrey in the grounds 
of his villa. The whole of the coloured de- 
coration was designed by Pullan, and much of 
it was executed with his own hand ; a view 
of it waB exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1882. On the death of Pullan’s brother-in- 
law, William Burges [q. v.], in 1881, he 
completed all Burges’s unfinished works. 

Pullan, who had long suffered from bron- 
chitis, died at Brighton on 30 April 1888. 
He married, on 24 Feb. 1869, Mary L.Burges, 
sister of William Burges, A.R.A., the archi- 
tect. Mrs. Pullan shared the dangers and 
hardships of a residence in Asia Minor with 
her husband. On Burges’s death they re- 
moved to the house Burges built for himself 
in Melbury Road, Kensington. Mts. Pullan 
survived her husband. There was no issue 
of the marriage. 

Besides the works already noticed, Pullan 
published : I. ‘ The Altar, its Baldachin and 
Reredos,’ pamphlet, 8vo, London, 1878, 
2. ‘Catalogue of Views illustrative of Ex- 
peditions to Asia Minor, 'pamphlet, 8voJjon- 
don, 1876. 3. ‘ Remarks on Church Deco- 
ration,’ 8vo, London, 1878, 4. ‘Eastern Cities 
and Italian Towns,’ 8vo, London, 1879, 

6, ‘ Elementary Lectures on Christian Ar- 
chitecture,’ 8vo, London, 1879. 6, ‘ Studies 
in Architectural Style,’ fol., London, 1888. 

7. ‘Architectural Designs of W. Burges,’ 
fob, London, 1888. 8. ' The House of W. 
Burges, A.R.A., edited by R. P. Pullan,’ fob, 
London, 1886. 9. ‘Architectural Designs 
of W. Burges,’ 2nd ser., fob, London, 1887. 
10. ‘ Studies in Cathedral Design,’ fol., Lon- 
don, 1888. 

Before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Pullan read papers on 1 Olassic 
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Art ' on 24 May 1871 ; c Decoration of 
Basilicas and Byzantine Churches, ’ 15 Nov. 
1876; ‘Works of the late W. Burges,’ 
17 April 1882 ; ‘ Decoration of the Dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ 4 Dec. 1882, 

[Personal knowledge ; Pnllan's Works.] 

Q-. A-n. 

PULLEIN. [See Pullen,] 


and a shorter copy of the same intte^T 
leian picture-gallery; the latter is attnWi 
to one Byng, was engraved in stipnle w 
E, Harding, and published on 1 Oct. I;gg ? 

[Authorities cited above; Bloxam’eBea ir 
dalen College, i. 100, v. 245 , vi. 118- wSu 
Biogr. Hist. ii. 138; Wood’s Life; Hwa* 
Dianes, pussiui, esp. vol. v.] H, E. D. 3 


PULLEN, JOSIAH (1681-1714), vice- 
principal of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, born in 
1631, matriculated at Oxford in 1650. He 
graduated B.A. in 1654 and M.A. in 1667, 
and in the same year became vice-principal 
of the hall, which office he retained till liis 
death. Among his pupils were Robert Plot 
in 1669, Richard Stafford in 1077, and Thomas 
Yalden the poet. Magdalen Hall under Dr. 
Henry Wilkinson [q, v.] was a stronghold 
of puritanisin ; but Pullen appears to have 
stood well with the royalist authorities. In 
September 1661 Clarendon, visiting Oxford 
as chancellor, refused tho invitation of Wil- 
kinson, the president, to the hall with the 
remark that he ‘ entertained factious peo- 
ple, aud but one honest man among them,’ 
meaning, says Wood, Pullen (Wood, Life , 
ed. Clark, i. 415). About this time Pullen 
became ‘ domesticall chaplain ’ to Robert 
Sanderson [q. v.], bishop of Lincoln, was 
present at his death on 10 Jan. 1663, and 
preached the sermon at his funeral (Sandbb- 
bon, Works, ed. Jacobson, vi. 344-9, of. ii. 
142, and Wood, Athena O.ron. iii, 026, 628). 

In 1075 Pullen became minister of St. 
Peter's-in-the-East at Oxford, and in 1681 
rector of Blunsdon St. Andrew, Wiltshire ; 
he held both livings till his death (Foster, 
Alumni O.von.) In 1684 he was one of tho 
original members of the Oxford Chemical 
Society. lie died on 31 Dec. 1714, and was 
buried in the lady-ohapel on the north side 
of St. Peter'B-in-the-East, where there is a 
slab with a short epitaph by T. Wagstaffe. 

Pullen, who was familiarly known as ‘ Joe 
Pullen,’ was long remembered in the uni- 
versity on account of his eccentricities. The 
many stories which were related of him in 
' common rooms’ mainly illustrated his sim- 
plicity aud absence of mind. lie was a great 
walker. His constant walking companion 
was Alexander Padsey (1686-1721), fellow 
of Magdalen. An elm tree, which ha planted 
at the head of the footpath from Oxford to 
Headington, was for a century and a half 
called by his name ( Gent , May. 1795, ii, 962). 
It grew to great proportions, but in 1894 was 
out down to a mere slump (of. Guardian, i. 
18 ; Terra Filim, 1726, i. 149). 

There iB a half-length portrait of Pullen at 
Hertford College (formerly Magdalen Hall), 


PULLEN, ROBERT (d. 1147 ft. philo. 
sopher, theologian, aud cardinal, whose name 
also appears as Polonius, Pullenus, PulW 
Pullan, and Pully, is said to have come from 
Exeter to Oxford, and to have remained a t 
Oxford for five years ( Annals of Oseney) j 
1133 ‘ he began to read at Oxford the divine 
scriptures, the study of which had grown 
obsolete in England.’ He is thus, with one 
exception (Theobaldus Stamponsis), the first 
master known to have taught in the schools 
— not yet the university — of Oxford. Ac- 
cording to John of Ilexham (Continuation of 
Syjt, Dunelm. in Raxnd’s Priory of Sexhan 
Surtees Soc. i. 152),Pullon refused a bishopric 
offered him by Henry I. Subsequently hs 
taught logic and theology at Paris. John of 
Salisbury was his pupil theTe {Metalor/icm i 
24) in 1141 or 1142, and describes him as a 
man ‘ whom liia life and learning alike com- 
mended.’ In 1134 and 1143 Pullen is men- 
tioned ns archdeacon of Rochester (Ln Nim 
and, probably a littlo before the latter date 
St. Bernard (JEp. 205) wrote to apologise to 
Pullen’s diocesan, the bishop of Rochester, 
for detaining him at Paris, * on account of 
the wholesome doctrine that is in him.' St. 
Bernard reproached the bishop, however, for 
‘ stretching out his hand upon the goods of the 
appellant after his appeal was made,’ which 
looks as if the bishop had taken proceedings 
against him for non-residence. 

In the same letter St. Bernard spoke of 
Pullen as ‘ of no small authority in the oourt 1 
(i.e. probably of Rome). There is no donbt 
that Pullon sottled in Rome in liis last yenrs, 
but the exact date of his arrival there is 
uncertain. According to Ciacouius, Robert 
Pullen was ‘called’ to Rome by Innocent II 
(who (lied in September 1143), and was created 
a cardinal by Coelestine II, Innocent H’ssue- 
cessor. This is probably correct. The ‘Annals 
of Oseney’ state less convincingly that Pul- 
len, after both the Anglican and Grallican 
ohurches had profited by his dootrine, was 
called to Romo by Lucius II, who became 
pope in 1144 (‘Annals of Oseney,’ in A males 
Monas tici, ea, Luavd, Rolls Ser, iv, 19, 20; 
Bodl. MU. 712, f. 276, quoted in Rashdaxi. 
Universities of the Middle Ayes, ii. S36). 
All authorities agree that Pope Lucius pro- 
moted Pullon to the chancellorship of the 
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holy Roman church. He was certainly chan- 
cellor in 11 AS and. 1146 (Jjjrcfi, Seg. Pont. 
Rom. 1831, pp. 609, 616). On the accession to 
the papacy of St. Bernard’s friend and pupil, 
Eugemus III, in 1146, St. Bernard wrote (Bp. 
ggjl to Pullen warmly commending the new 
pontiff to him, and inviting him to become 
Eugenius’s 'consoler and counsellor.’ In an 
extract, printed by Migne, from a work of St. 
Bernard^ biographer, William, abbot of St. 
Theodoric at Reims, against the ‘De relatio- 
nibusDivinis’ of Gilbert de laPoirfie (which 
does not appear in the printed works of the 
abbot), Robertus Pullen, ‘ chancellor of the 
apostolic see,’ is appealed to, with Anselm of 
Laon,Hughof S. Victor, and others, against 
Gilbert’s doctrine, which makes the persons 
of the Trinity into ‘ proprietates,’ and in favour 
of the view that ‘whatever is in God ’is God. 

The praise bestowed on Pullen by Bernard 
and by Bernard’s biographer, the abbot of St. 
Theodoric, clearly indicates the position of 
Pullen as an upholder of the orthodox con- 
servative cause against the Abelardiau influ- 
ence. But the influence of Pullen’s 1 Senten- 
tiarum Theologicarum Libri VTII,’ in which 
he embodied his views, was soon supplanted 
by the treatise of Peter the Lombard, ‘ the 
Master of the Sentences,’ who was a pupil of 
Abelard. Peter’s book, representing Abe- 
lard’s full-blown scholastic method, and (with 
some modification) Abelard’s doctrine of the 
Trinity, gradually triumphed, over its oppo- 
nents. Another cause of the superior popu- 
larity of the Lombard is said to be the met 
that he suggests more questions, and decides 
them less peremptorily, than Ms predecessor ; 
hence his book lent itself better to the pur- 
poses of a text-book for lecturers and a basis 
for endless disputation. 

Some writers make Pullen die in 1147, and, 
as he does not appear as chancellor of Borne 
after 1146, this date is probably not far wrong. 
His 1 Sententiarum Theological' um libri VII I ’ 
was published by the Benedictine Hugh Ma- 
thoud at Paris m 1666, and is reprinted by 
Migne in ‘Fatrologice Oursus, series Latina.' 
Pits (Z)e Anglia Scriptoribus, 1619, p. 211) 
ascribes to him the following works : ‘ In 
Apocalypsim S. Johannis;’ ‘Super aliquot 
Psahnosj’ ‘De Oontemptu Rluncli ; ’ 1 Super 
Doctorumdictis ; " Prmloctiones ; ’ ‘ Sermonss.’ 
Of the last work a manuscript is preserved 
in. the Lambeth Library (No. 468). The 
sermons, which breathe a very ascetic spirit, 
were evidently delivered to scholars. 

Pullen is undoubtedly a different person 
from the Robert who beoame archbishop of 
Rouen in 1208. It is also impossible to 
identify him with a Robert who, according to 
Oiaconius, was made a cardinal by Innocent IX 


in 1180, and was afterwords chancellor of the 
holy Roman church. Cardinals were at that 
time usually resident at Rome, and it is 
scarcely possible that Cardinal Robert should, 
as Pullen did, have taught at Oxford and 
Paris after 1130, the year of his elevation to 
the cardinalate. 

[The passage from William, abbot of Theodoric 
and. St. Bernard’s biographer, coupled with the 
statement of the Oseney chronicler and of John 
of Salisbury (Met. i. 6), sufficiently establishes 
the identity of the eminent theologian with the 
archdeacon of Rochester, St. Bernard's corre- 
spondent, and of the archdeacon with the Soman 
chancellor, a point about which Bishop Stubbs 
(Lectures on Med. and Mod. Hist. p. 133) has 
raised some ingenious doubts. The fullest ab- 
stract of Fullon’s Sentences is given in Ceillier’s 
Hist. G&n. deg Auteurs Sacrds et Eceles, xiv. 
391-9. There are also notices in Brucker's Hist. 
Crit, Phil. (1766-7), iii. 707 ; Lupin’s Hist, des 
Oontroverses Eeel6s. 1696, pp, 719-23 ; Oudin, 
He Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, 1722, ii. 1118-21 ; 
Cnve, He Scriptoribus Ecclos. (1745), iii. 223 ; 
Tanner’sBibliotheeaBrit.-Hib. 1788; Fabricius's 
Bibl, Med. ffirri, 1858, iii. 406. The rhetorical and 
no doubt apocryphal details of Pullen’s life and 
work at Oxford, which some of the writers men- 
tioned in the article reproduce, seem to have comB 
from Boston of Bury.) H. R-Jt. 

PULLEN, PULLEIN, orPULLEYNE, 
SAMUEL (1698-1667), archbishop of Tuam, 
son of “William Pullein, rector of Ripley, 
Yorkshire, was horn there in 1698. He 
commenced M.A. at Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, 1623, and in 1624 was appointed the 
first master, under the second endowment, of 
the Leeds grammar school, and lecturer in 
the parish church. In both offices he waa 
succeeded in 1630 by bis brother Joshua 
Pullen ( d. 1067 ), father of Tobias Pullen [q. v.] 
Joshua continued master until 1661. 

Samuel accompanied the Marquis (after- 
wards James, first duke) of Ormonde to Ire- 
land as private chaplain in 1632. He was 
installed a prebendary of the diocese of 
Ossory on 6 June 1034, appointed rector of 
Tfnockgraftbn, Tipperary, and chancellor of 
Cashel in 1636. On 14 Nov. 1638 he was 
created dean of Olonfert in Galway. On the 
outbreak of the catholic rebellion m October 
1641, Pullen, who was then living in Cashel, 
Tipperary, was plundered of all his goods, to 
the value of four or five thousand pounds, 
and, with his wife and children, only escaped 
murder by the protection of a jesuit father 
named James Saul, who Bhelterednimfor three 
months. On his escape to England, Pullen 
became chaplain to Aubrey deVere, twentieth 
earl of Oxford. Invited by the Countess of 
Oxford to hear a sermon, of a popular puritan 
preaoher, an alleged shoemaker, Pullen recog- 
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nised in the preacher his former benefaator, 
the iesuit, in disguise. Pullen contrived that 
Saul should quit Oxfordshire without ex- 
posure (Nalsox, Foxes and Firebrands, 1882, 
pt. ii. p. 98). 

Pullen was collated on 28 Oct. 1642 to a 
prebend in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
which he held until the Restoration, when 
he was incorporated D.D. of Dublin, and, 
through the Duke of Ormonde’s influence, 
elevated to the see of Tuam, with that of 
Kilfenoragh (19 Jan. 1661). Ho died on 
24 Jan. 1667, and was bulled in the cathe- 
dral at Tuam. 

Pullen married, first, on 8 June 1624, 
Anne (d. 1681), daughter of Robert Cooke, 
B.D., vicar of Leeds, by whom he had three 
sons, Samuel, Alexander, and William. Pul- 
len’s second wife was a sister of Archbishop 
John Bramhall [q. v,] 

[Cotton’s Fasti Eccles. Hib. i. 114, 438, ii. 187, 
316, iv. 16, 178, 179 ; Ware’s Ireland, ed. Haras, 
i. 621, ii. 617, 626, Thoresby’s Hist, of Leeds, 
ed. Whitaker, pp. 84, 209, 263 ; Loidis et El- 
mete, pp. 31, 71 ; Carte’s Life of Ormonde, fol. 
1736,1. 267; Killon’s Eccles. Hist, of Ireland, 
1876, ii. 61 ; Reid's Hist, of Presb. Church in 
Ireland, ii. 460 ; Mant’a Church of Ireland, i. 
609 ; Kennett’s Register, pp. 866, 440 ; Life of 
Archbishop Bramhall, prefixed to his Works, 
fol. 1677 ; Carlisle’s Endowed Grammar Schools, 
i. 866 ; Wood's Athens Oxon. iv. 863.1 

0. F. S. 

PULLEN or PULLEIN, SAMUEL 
(j®. 1768), writer on the silkworm, probably 
grandson of Tobias Pullen [q. v.], obtained a 
scholarship at Trinity College, Dublin, 1782, 
graduated B.A. 173L and M. A. of Trinity in 
1738. He translated from the Latin of Marcus 
Hieronymus Vida, bishop of Alba (d. 1666), 
4 The Sukworm : a Poem in two Books,’ pub- 
lished at Dublin, 1760, 8vo ; and 4 Scacchin 
Ludus : a Poem on the Game of Chess,’ Dub- 
lin, printed by S. Powell for the author, 1760. 
A relative, William Pullein, was governor 
of Jamaica, and Pullen became greatly inte- 
rested in the introduction of silk cultivation 
into the American colonies. He wrote * The 
Culture of Silk: or an Essay on its rational 
Practice and Improvement,’ London, 1768. 
On the same subj ect he read two papers before 
the Royal Society : ‘ A New and Improved 
Silk-reel,’ illustrated with plans (I Feb. 
1769), and ‘An Account of a Particular 
Species of Cocoon, or Silk-pod, from America,’ 
8 March 1769 ( Philosoph . Trans. 1769, vol. 
Ii. pt. i. pp. 21, 64). He waB also the author 
of 4 Observations towards a Method of pre- 
serving the Seeds of Plants in a state fit for 
Vegetation during long Voyages/ London, 
1760, 8vo ; and or a poem 4 On the Taking 


of LouiBburgh ’ (America), puhiShedbal 
4 Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1768, p. 872, 

[Cat. of Trin. Coll. Libr, Dublin; Watt's TUi 
Brit. ii. 781 ; four letters from Pull e i E 
SloanoMS. 4317.] OR* 

PULLEN, TOBIAS (16 48-1713), bishop 
of Oloyneand ofDromore,horn atMiddleW 
Yorkshire, in 1648, was, according to Cotton 

E jraudson of Samuel Pullein (1698-16671 
q. v.], archbishop of Tuam. lie was probably 
son of that prelate’s brother, Joshua PuU PE 
dean of Middleham from 1638 until hu 
death in 1657. Tobias entered Trinitv rv.i 
lego, Dublin, on 11 March 1663. In 
1666, being then in holy orders, althoni 
aged only eighteen, he became a vicar-choral 
of Tuam, and held the post until 1071. 
1668, after he had graduated B. A., he was 
elected scholar of Trinity College, and ho 
held a fellowship there from 1671 to I677 
In 1608 also he graduated B.D. and DJ)' 
and was appointed rector of Tullyaughnioh' 
Raphoe. lie resigned this living in 1682 0 a 
being made dean of Forns, rector of Louth and 
Bewley, and vicar of St. Peter’s, Drogheda. 

Pullen was attainted of treason by JomesII 
in 1689, but after the accession of William 
and Mary he was created bishop of Olovne 
by letters patent dated IS Nov. 1694. Within 
a few months he was translated to the boo 
of Dromore, co. Down (7 May 1896). Soon 
afterwards he issued an anonymous ‘An- 
swer ' to the ‘ Case of the Protestant Dis- 
sentera in Ireland,’ by Joseph Boyse [q.v.], a 
presbyterian minister, who advocated tole- 
ration, with immunity from tests, for dis- 
senters in Ireland. Pullen protested that 
toleration would multiply sects, and deprive 
episcopalians of the power to ‘ show tender- 
ness to their dissenting brethren.’ The sacra- 
mental test for civil offices he described as a 
‘trivial and inconsiderable mark of com- 
pliance.’ When a bill 4 for ease to Dissenters’ 
was introduced by the Earl of Drogheda in 
the Irish House of Lords on 24 Sept. 1696, 
Pullen was one of the twenty-one bishops 
(out of foTty-thxee peers) by whose votes Ike 
measure was defeated. In 1697 Pullen (ogam 
anonymously) published 4 A Defence of’ his 
position, and suggested that Presbyterians 
before coming to Ireland should undergo a 
quarantine (in tho shape of tests), like persons 
from a country infected with the plague, 
Pullen built an episoopal residence at 
Two-thirds of the sum ex- 


Magherellin. 
pended was refunded byhis successor, pur- 
suant to the statute. He died on 22 Jan. 
1718, and was buried at St. Peter's, Bro- 

f heda. He married, on 16 May 1078, Elira- 
eth Leigh (d. 4 Oct. 1001), by whom he 
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had five children. The youngest, Joshua, 
born in 1887, entered Trinity College, Dub- 
lin on 11 June 1701, graduated M.A., and 
wa ^ chancellor of the diocese of Dromore 
from 1727 until his death in 1767 (Cotton, 

n».1\ 

Besides two sermons and 'the pamphlets 
already noticed, Pullen is said to be the au- 
thor of a scarce tract, ‘ A Vindication of Sir 
Bobert King’s Designs and Actions in rela- 
tion to the late and present Lord Kingston,’ 
1699, no printer's name or place (Trin. Coll, 
Libr., Dublin) [see Kina, Robert, second 
Lord Knrasioirj. 

[Brady’s Clerical and Parochial Records of 
Cork, Olojno, and Ross, 1864, iii. 108; Cotton's 
Fasti Eccles. Hib. ii. 360, iii. 42, 282, iv. 48 j 
Ware's Ireland, ed. Harris, i. 287, 680, ii. 288, 
361; Cat. of Graduates, Dublin, p. 471 ; Reid’s 
gist, of the Presbyt. Oh. in Ireland, ed. Killen, 

ii. 46 0, 468, 476 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 

iii. 469; Witlierow's HiBt. and Lit. Mom. of 
Presbyter, in Ireland, let ecu-. 1879, pp. 79, 112; 
Cat, of Trin. Coll Libr. Dublin.] O. F. S. 

PULLEN, WILLIAM .TOIIN SAMUEL 
(1818-1887), vice-admiral, born in 1818, after 
serving for some years in the navy, quitted it 
in 1836, and accepted the post of assistant- 
surveyor under the South Australian Com- 
pany. Returning to the navy, he passed his 
examination on 20 July 1844, and was ap- 
pointed to the Columbia, surveying ship on 
the coast of North America, with Captain 
Peter Frederick Shortland [q. v.l lie was 
romoted to be lieutenant on 9 Nov. 1846, 
ut continued in tho Columbia till she was 
paid off in 1848. He was then appointed 
to the Plover with Captain Thomus Moore 
for a voyage to the Pacific and the Arctic 
through Behring Straits [see Hoopeb, Wil- 
t.taw Hume], In the summer of 1849 he 
and Hooper were ordered by Captain (after- 
wards Sir Henry) Kellett [q. v.J of the 
Herald to searoh the coast from Point 
Barrow to the mouth of the Mackenzie, 
After wintering on the Mackenzie, at Fort 
Simpson, he, with Hooper, in the following 
summer searched the coast as far as Cape 
Bathurst; thence returning together, they 
wintered at Fort Simpson, travelled over- 
land to New York, ana arrived in England 
in October 1851. He had, during his absence, 
been promoted to the rank of commander, 
on 24 Jan. 1860 ; and in February 1852 was 
appointed to the North Star for service in the 
Eranklin search expedition under the orders 
of Sir Edward Belcher [q. v.] The North 
Star spent the next two winters at Beechey 
Island, and returned to England in October 
1854, bringing back also Kellett and the 
crew of the Resolute, In the following 

von. xyi. 


J anuary Pullen was appointed to the Falcon, 
attached to the fleet m the Baltic during 
the summer of 1866. On 10 May 1866 he 
was advanced to post rank, and in September 

1867 was appointed to the Cyclops paddle- 
wheel steamer on the Eastlndia station. In 

1868 he conducted the soundings of the Red 
Sea with a view to laying the telegraph 
cable from Suez to Aden, and through I860 
and 1860 was employed on the survey of the 
south and east coasts of Ceylon. The Cyclops 
returned to England early in 1861, and from 
1868 to 1866 Pullen was stationed at Ber- 
muda, where he carried out a detailed survey 
of the group. From 1807 to I860 he com- 
manded the Revenge, constguard ship at 
Pembroke, and on 1 April 1870 was placed 
on the retired list under the provisions of 
Mr. Childers's scheme. He became a rear- 
admiral on 11 June 1874 ; vice-admiral on 
1 Feb. 1879 ; was granted a Greenwich 
Hospital pension on 19 Feb. 1886, and died 
in January 1887. 

[Times, 19 Jan. 1887 ; Hooper’s Tents of the 
Tuski; Belcher’s Last of tbo Arctic Voyages; 
M'Dougall’s Voyage of the Resolute; Dawson’s 
Mein. of Hydrogr. ii. 117.] J. K. L. 

PULLER, Sib CHRISTOPHER (1774- 
1824), barrister-at-law, grandson of Chris- 
topher Puller ( d . 1789), was son of Richard 
Puller (1747-1826), merchant, of London, 
afterwards of Painswick Court, Gloucester- 
shire. Christopher was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, where he matriculated from Christ 
Church on 4 Feb. 1792, gaining the Latin- 
verse prize in 1794,gradnatingB.A. 1796, and 
being elected fellow of Oriel College. lie was 
called to the bar in 1800 at the Inner Temple, 
but ka migrated in 1812to Lincoln’s Inn,whero 
hewaselectedabeucherin 1822. Inenrlylife 
be was ‘associated as a law reporter with Sir 
John Bernard Bosanquet [q. v.J In 1823 he 
was knighted on succeeding Sir R. H. Blos- 
sett as chief justice of Bengal. lie died on 31 
May 1824, fit e weeks after arriving in India. 

Puller married on 9 Aug. 1804, Louisa 
(1772-1867), daughterof Joseph King of Tap- 
low and niece of Daniel Giles of Youngsbury, 
Hertfordshire, to which estate she succeeded. 

[Stapylton's Eton School Lists; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. ; Gent. Meg. 1786 pt. i. p. 319, 
1789 pt. ii. p. 1211, 1826 pt. i. p. 273; Haydn's 
Dignities, ed. Oekerby.] J. M. R. 

PULLER, TIMOTHY (1638 P-1C93), 
divine, horn about 1638, was son of Isaac 
Puller, who was mayor of Hertford in 1047, 
author of 'A Letter to the lion. Committee 
at Derby House concerning the capture of 
the Earl of Holland,’ 1618, 4to, and M,P. 
for Hertford in 1664, 1050, and 1658-9, 

H H 
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Timothy graduated B. A. from Jesus College 
Cambridge, in 1660-7, M.A. 1000, was in- 
corporated in that degree at Oxford on 
9 July 1681, and proceeded B.D. in 108 
and D,D. in 1678. In 1667 he was elected 
fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and on 
12 Feb, 1668 was admitted student of Gray’s 
Inn. He soon abandoned lawfor the church, 
and on 11 July 1671 was presented to the 
living of Sacomb, Hertfordshire. On 23 Sept. 
1079 he received in addition the rectory of 
St. Marv-le-Bow, London, where he died 
and was buried in the autumn of 1693, his 
suacessor being appointed on 21 Nov. On 
23 Dec. 1876 he was licensed to marry Alio 
Codrington, spinster, of Kingston, Surrey. 
His son William graduated B.O.L. from 
Hart Hall, Oxford, on 29 Nov. 1704, aged 18, 
and was presented in 1724 to the rectory of 
Yattendon, Berkshire, which ha held till his 
death in 1736; fine crayon drawings of him 
and his sister aro at Yattendon rectory. 

Puller was author of ‘The Moderation of 
the Church of England,’ London, 1079, 8vo. 
It advocates the claims of the Anglican 
church as a via media between popery and 
puritanism ; it is ‘a calm and argumentative 
statement of the views of the church as con- 
clusively set forth in her liturgy, arlicles, 
and homilies ’ (Church of England Quarterly 
Rev. January 1844, jpp. 222-7). This booh 
was reprinted, with introduction, notes, &c., 
by theRev. Robert Eden, vicar of Wymond- 
ham, Norfolk, 1848, 8vo (another edit, 1870). 
An abridged edition was publishedinl818 by 
the Rev. Daniel Campbell, vicar of Buclr- 
land, as ‘Tbo Church her own Apologist,’ and 
chapter xi. (section 4 to tho end) was printed 
in ‘ Tracts of tho Anglican Fathers,’ 1841 -2, 
iii. 301-10. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, and Gray's 
Inn Reg. p. 286 ; Wood's Fasti, ii. 260 ; Now- 
court’s Itopert. i. 440; Chester's Westminster 
Abbey Reg.; Chauncy’s Hertfordshire, p. 330 ; 
Olutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, ii, 147, 149, 428 ; 
Official Returns of Members of Parliament; 
Allibono'a Diet, of English Lit.] A. F. P. 

PULLING, ALEXANDER (1818-1896), 
serjeant-at-law and legal author, was the 
fourth son of George Christopher Pulling, 
who retired from the naval service with the 
Tank of post-captain and tho reputation of a 
allant officer. His mother was Elizabeth, 
aughter of Robert Moser of Kendal, West- 
moreland. He was born at tho Court House, 
St. Aryans, Monmouthshire, on 1 Deo. 1818, 
and educated at a private school at Llandnif 
and at the M ercliant Taylors’ School, which he 
entered in April 1829, He was admitted on 
30 Oct. 1838 a member of tho Inner Tomplo, 
where he was called to the bar on 0 June 


1843. He went, first, the western, an,! 
afterwards the South Wales circuit whe 
he became a leader, While yet in hy p 
age he published ‘ A Practical Treatise on 
the Laws, Customs, and Regulations of tho 
City and Port of London 1 (London lpj.,! 
2nd edit. 1849), in which he not only con' 
oentrated a vast amount of previously in' 
accessible legal and antiquarian lore W 
sketched a bold scheme of metropolitan 
municipal reform, which in essential par. 
ticulars anticipated that embodied in the 
Local Government Act of 1888. In Novem- 
ber 1863 bo gave evidenco before the royal 
commission on the state of the corporationof 
London (Pari. Papers H. C. 18.34, vol.xxvi.). 
and in 1856 ho was appointed senior conmm- 
sioner under the Metropolitan Management 
Act of that year. Ho frequently represented 
the city both in court and before parlia- 
mentary committees. 

Pulling was an energetic member of the 
Society for Promoting tbo Amendment of 
the Law and of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Scionce, and a prin- 
cipal promoter and original member of ths 
Incorporated Council of Law Reporting, 
lie advocated the payment of jurors, the re- 
lief of parliament by the transference of 
private-bill business to local authorities (see 
Ms article on that subject in Edinburgh Me- 
view, January 1865), and the supersession of 
eloctioa petitions by a system of scrutiny as 
of courso. In 1857 be was appointed re- 
vising barrister for Glamorgan, and in 1804 
was mado a sorjoaut-at-law. From 1867 
to 1874 he resitted at Newark Park, near 
Wootton-under-Edge, was in llio commission 
of the peace for Gloucestershire, and took 
an active part in local administration, noting 
frequently as deputy county-court judge and 
commissioner of assize under the Welsh cir- 
cuit commission. He died on 1 5 Jan. 1896. 

Pulling married, on 30 Aug. 1866, Eliza- 
beth, fourth daughter of Luke Hopkinson, 
esq., of Bedford Row, Middlesex, by whom 
he had issue two sons. 

P ulling was one of tho last surviving mem- 
bers of the Ancient Ordor of Seijeants-at- 
Law, of which lie wrote the history. His work 
‘ The Order of tho Coif ’ (London, 1884 ; 8vo) 
is a curious and entertaining contribution to 
our logo! antiquities. His other writings, all 
of which appeared in London, are as fol- 
lows; 1, ‘A Practical Compendium of the 
Law and Usage of Mercantile Accounts,’ 
184(5, 8 vo. 2. ‘ Observations on the Dis- 
putes at present arising in the Corporation 
of London,’ 1847, 8vo. 8. 1 A Summary of 
tho Law of Attorneys and Solicitors,’ 1849, 
8vo ; 3rd odit. 1862. 4, ‘ The Law of Joint 
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Stock Companies’ Accounts,’ I860, 8vo. 
5 'The City of London Corporation Inquiry,’ 
18'i4 8vo. 6. ‘Private Bill Legislation: 
Can anything now be done to improve it P ' 
1850 8vo, 7. 1 Proposal for Amendment of 
the Procedure in Private Bill Legislation,’ 
1862, 8vo. 8. ‘ Our Law-reporting System : 
Cannot its Evils be prevented P ' 1863, 8vo. 
9 1 Crime and Criminals : Is the Gaol the 
only Preventive ?’ 1808, 8vo. 10. ‘ Our 
Parliamentary Elections : Can no Laws 
protect the Honest Voter from the Dis- 
honest P’ 1806, 8vo. 

[Times, January 1895 j Poster's Men at the 
Bar; Law List; private information; Haydn’s 
Book of Dignities, ed. Ockerby ; Brit. Mus. Oat. ; 
Daniel's History and Origin of the Low Reports, 
1884,] J. M. R. 

PULMAN, GEORGE PHILIP RIG- 
XEY (1819-1880), antiquary, born at Ax- 
minster, Devonshire, on 21 Feb. 1819, was 
son of Philip Pulman (1791-1871), who mar- 
ried Anno Rigney (1818-1886), both of whom 
were buried. In Axminster churchyard (Book 
if the Axe, 4th edit. p. 669). Pulman was 
in early life organist at Axminster parish 
church, and wrote for local newspapers. In 
1848 ha acquired a printing and bookselling 
business at Crewlcerne, and was long settled 
there (of. Collection of Correspondence relative 
to the Election of an Organist far A.rminster 
Church, 1849) . For some years he was editor 
of the ‘Yeovil Times,’ and on 10 March 
1857 he set on foot a paper called ‘Pulman’s 
Weekly News and Advertiser,’ the first 
paper that was established at Crewkerue. 
Through his energy it soon attained the 
leading circulation in that district of Dorset, 
Devon, and Somerset, and for more than 
twenty years it was both owned and edited 
by him (t/». p. 840) . He disposed of his news- 
paper and business in June 1878, and retired 
to The Hermitage at Uplyine, between Ax- 
minster and Lyme Regie. He died there on 
3 Feb. 1880, and was buried at Axminster 
cemetery on 7 Feb. (cf. Homes, Memorials 
of the West, p. 32). ne married at Cattistoolc, 
Dorset, on 12 Dec. 1848, Jane, third daughter 
of George Davy EwenB of Axminster. She 
survived him with one son, W, G, B. Pul- 
man, a.solicitor at Lutterworth, 

Pulman was an ardent fisherman. He ob- 
tained, at the exhibition of 1861, a bronze 
medal for artificial flies. His chief work, 
1. 1 The Book of the Axe,' published in num- 
bers, was published collectively in 1841 (other 
editions 1844, 1863, and 1876, the last being 
‘rewritten and greatly enlarged’). It was a 
piscatorial description of the district through 
which the Axe, a river noted for trout, flows, 


and it contained histories of the towns and 
houses on its banks. Pulman aho published 
2. ‘ TheVade-mecum of Fly-fishing lor Trout,’ 
1841; 2nd edit. 1846, 3rd edit. 1861. 8. ‘Rustle 
Sketches, being Poems on Angling in the Din- 
lect of East Devon,’ Taunton, 1842; reprinted 
iul8i38nndl871. 4. ‘Local Nomenclature. A 
Lecture on the Names of Places, chiefly in 
the West of England/ 1867. 6. A version of 
the ‘ Song of Solomon in the East Devonshire 
Dialeot,’ 1860, in collaboration with Prince 
L, L.Bonaparte. 6. ‘Rambles, Roamings, and 
Recollections, by John Trotandot/ with por- 
trait, Crewkerue, 1870; this chiefly described 
the country around Ore wkerne 7. * Roamings 
abroad by John Trotandot,’ 1878. 

Pulman published about 1843 for Mr. Cony- 
beare ‘ TheWesternAgriculturist: aFarmer's 
Magazine for Somerset, Dorset, and Devon,’ 
ancf the ‘ United Counties Miscellany’ from 
1840 to J lily 1851. He supplied the musiefor 
songs entitled ‘The Battle of Alma’ (1854) 
and ‘I’ll love my love in the winter,’ with 
words by W. D. Clyde, and composed a 
‘ Masonic Hymn ’ and 1 P«alms, Hymn-tunes, 
and twelve ChantB ’ (1855), 

[Works of Palm. m, and information from his 
son ; Academy, 14 Fob. 1880, p. 120 ; Pulnmn's 
Weekly News, 10 Feb. 18S0 ; Davidson’s Bibl. 
Dovonionsis, u. 14, 8upuloinent, pp. 3, 25.1 

W. P. C. 

PULTENEY, DANIEL ( d . 1731), poli- 
tician, was the eldest son of John Pulteney 
(d. 1726), commissioner of customs and M.P. 
for Hastings, who married Lucy Oolville of 
Northamptonshire. His grandfather, Sir 
William Pulteney, represented Westminster 
in many parliaments, and is mentioned in 
Marvell’s satire, ‘ Clarendon’s House-warm- 
ing’ (Poems, &c,, ed. Aitken, passim). Daniel 
was first cousin of William Pulteney, earl of 
Bath [q, v.] He matriculated from Christ 
Uliurch, Oxford, on 16 July 1699, at the age 
of fifteen, as a fellow-commoner ' superioris 
ordinis/ but left without a degree. He con- 
tributed in 1700 a set of Latin verses to the 
university collection of poems on. the death of 
the young Duke of Gloucester. In the reign 
of Queen Anne he was sent as envoy to Den- 
mark, and from 1717 to 1720 he served as a 
commissioner for trade. In March 1720-1 
he was returned for the Cornish borough of 
Tregony, and when he vacated his seat on 
7 Nov. 1721, by his appointment os a lord of 
the admiralty m WaLpole's ministry, he was 
returned by William Pulteney for his pocket 
borough of Hedon or Heydon, near null. At 
the general election in March 1721-2 he was 
again elected for Hedon, but ho preferred to 
sit for Preston in Lancashire, which had also 
chosen him, and hs represented that borough 

s. h 2 
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until Ms death. In May 1726 he -was ap- 
pointed clerk of the council in Ireland. 

Married to the sister of Lord Sunderland’s 
last -wife, Pulteney was deep in Sunderland’s 
secrets. He would have Been secretary of 
state in Sunderland’s projected administra- 
tion had that statesman overthrown Walpole 
and Townshend, While at the admiralty 
Pulteney was a secret opponent of Wnlpole’s 
policy. When he resigned that post he drew 
nis cousin William, though they were dis- 
similar in character and not in friendly re- 
lations, into open opposition, His hatred 
of Walpole was implacable. He ‘ gave up 
pleasures and comforts and every other con- 
sideration to Ms anger,’ and took infinite 
pains in uniting politicians of all shades and 
characters against Me enemy. His failure 
preyed upon his spirits ; he lived much with 
Bolingbroke, and this ‘threw Mm _ into an 
irregularity of drinking that occasioned his 
death.’ Otherwise he was ‘ a very worthy 
man, very knowing and laborious in business, 
especially in foreign affairs, of strong but not 
lively parts, a clear and weighty speaker, 
grave in his deportment, and of great virtue 
and decorum in his private life, gonerous 
and friendly ’ (Coxa’s Walpole, ii. 668-60), 

Pulteney died at Horefield, Middlesex, on 
7 Sept. 1781, and was buried at St. James’s, 
Westminster, on 14 Sept. His remains were 
removed to the east end of the south cloister 
in Westminster Abbey on 17 May 1782, and 
a monument lauding his independence in poli- 
tics was erected to liis memory. He married, 
on 14 Dec. 1717, Margaret Deering, daughter 
and coheiress of Benjamin Tichborne, by 
Elizabeth, daughterof Major Edward Gibbs of 
Gloucester city. She died on 22 April 1763, 
aged 04, and was buried in the south cloister 
of Westminster Abbey on 29 April. Three 
sons and three daughters died early in life. 
To two of these, Margaret and Charlotte, 
Ambrose Philips addressed odes Frances 
Pulteney, their fourth and youngest daugh- 
ter and eventually sole heiress, married Wil- 
liam Johnstone. She succeeded to tho great 
Bath estates in 1767, and her husband took 
the name of Pulteney. 

[Chester’s 'Westminster Abbey Peg, pp, 836, 
402, 433 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon, j Fink and 
Boavan’s Lancashire Pari. Rep. pp, 162-3; 
Courtney’s Pari. Rep. of Cornwall, pp. 174-6 ; 
Ooxe’s Sir Robert Walpole, ii. 186-97 ; Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, iv. 319-20.] W. P. 0. 

PULTENEY, Sib JAMES MURRAY 
(1761 P-1811), general. [See Mubbat.] 

PULTENEY or POULTNEY, Sib 
JOHN M3 (d. 1349), mayor of London, was 
son of Adam Neale de Clipston of Weston, 


Sussex, and grandson of Hugh deP^W 
of Pulteney, Poutenei, orPultonheith inlfiL’ 
terton, Leicestershire. His father succeeds 
to the estate at Pulteney in 1808 and h a 
married Maud de Napton. John de’Pulten 
was mainpernor for certain merchant. ? 
9 Nov. 1310, and is mentioned as a cifcn 
of London on 6 May 1322 (Close Soih 
Edward II, 1313-18, p. 443, and 13 S 
p. 322). He was a member of the Draper,! 
Company, and by the beginning of ths reL 
ol Edward III had acquired a considerable 
position as a merchant at London. On 23 Jap 
1829 he was one of twenty-four good men of 
the city who were chosen Lo wait on the Hob 
at St. Albans, and were there ordered tn 
inquire whether the city would punish those 
who had sided with Henry of Lancaster (Ann, 
Land. ap. Chron. Edward I and Edward II 

i. 241). On 13 Dec. 1830 he had licence to 
alienate to the master and brethren of the 
hospital of St. Bartholomew certain shops 
&c., in St. Nicholas at Shambles to endow a 
chantry, and on 18 .Tan, 1331 had & grant 
of lnndB in recompense for debts due from 
Edmund, earl of Kent, being on each occa- 
sion doscrihed as citizen of London (Cal, Pat 
Holla, Edward III, ii. 22, 41). 

He was mayor of London in 1331 and 
1832, and the king’s eschealor in the eitv 
(ib. pp.118, 338; Feodora, ii. 806, 819), On 
27 Jan. 1332 he was on a commission of oyer 
and terminer as to tho staple of wools esta- 
blished by certain merchants at Bruges in 
defianco of the statute, and on 10 March waa 
guardian of tho peace for Middlesex. On 
20 Oct. he was appointed on a commission 
of oyer and terminer in Essex, and on 12 Dec, 
on a similar commission in Middlesex and 
Surrey (ib, ii, 846 ; Cal. Pat. Holla, Edw.IIL 

ii. 288, 288, S86-8). In 1831 he obtained 
a charier of privileges for the citizens of 
Louvain, and on 2 Feb. 1334 was employed 
in negotiations with Flanders. In 1334 he 
was again mayor of London, and on 21 April 
was on a commission of oyer and tenoinerin 
Middlesex (ib. p. 577). In this same year 
the aldermanry of Farringdon was devised to 
him by Nicholas do Farndon ; hut if Pulteney 
held it at all, it can only have been for a short 
time (Siiabpd, Cal. Wills, i. 406, ii. 69 n.) 
On 12 Aug, 1336 he was appointed one of 
the leaders of the Londoners in case of an 
invasion, and on 26 Aug. had directions as 
to the arrest of Scottish vessels at London 
(Feodora, ii, 917, 920). During 1386 he was 
frequently employed on commissions of oyer 

id terminer in Middlesex and Kent (Cal. 
Pat. Polls, EAw. III. iii. 283, 293, S74- 
376, &c.) 

In 1337 he was for the fourth time mayor 
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of Iiondon, and was Imiglited m February, 
when Edward, prince ot Wales, was made 
Dolce of Cornwall (Chron. Edward I and, 
Edu-ard II, i. 866). On 19 March he had a 
mint of a hundred marks yearly for his better 
Bunnort in the order ot knighthood (Cal. 
Pai. Molls, Edv>, III, iii. 419). In 1838 
he was employed on an inquisition as to the 
decay of business at Westminster (Feeder a, 
ii, 1059). In March 1840 he was appointed 
with William de la Pole [q. v.] and others to 
discuss the ‘ chevance de Brussel ’ with the 
merchants (Rolls of Parliament, ii. 11 8 b), and 
on 18 Oct. had permission to send 160 sacks 
of wool free of custom to Bruges as pro- 
vision for the ransom of William de Monta- 
cute, first earl of Salisbury [q. v .] (Fcedera,ii. 
1189). Pulteney’s management of commercial 
matters had not satisfied the king, and when 
Edward suddenly returned to England on 
80 Nov., he was one of those who were for a 
time put under arrest, and was imprisoned at 
Somerton Castle (Mtotmoth, p. 117 ; Atjn- 
oiee, p. 86). He died on tho Monday after 
Trinity Sunday 1849; by his will he gave 
directions that he should be buried at St. 
Lawrence, Candlewick Street, and according 
to a statement made by the chapter of Si . 
Paul's in 1489 his wish was carried out 
(Rolls of Parliament, v. 9) ; but Stow says 
he was buried at St. Paul’s (London, i. 260) ; 
and another account implies that he was 
buried at Coventry (Cotton MS. Vesp. D. 
xvii, f. 70). 

Pulteney acquired great wealth, and, like 
other merchants, often advanced money to 
the king (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward III, ii. 
226, 276, 388, 346, iii. 811, 321-2, 418, 416, 
432). On 16 Sept. 1832 he had a grant of the 
manors of Ditton Camoys, Cambridgeshire, 
and Shenley, Hertfordshire; he also acquired 
property at Newton-Harcourt, Leicestershire 
fi6.iL 340, 402, 417, 491, 648, 669, iii. 6, 260, 
262). In 1347 he obtained the manor of 
Poplar and other property, including the 
messuage called Cola Harbour in the parish 
of St. Lawrenoe. On the site of thelatter 
he built a house on a scale of great magnifi- 
cence, which after his death was the residence 
of Edward, prince of Wales, down to 1369 
(Bbltz, Memorials of the Order of the Carter, 
p. 14). Eventually the house became royal 
property, and after belonging to various 
owners was pulled down in 1600. By his 
will Pulteney made numerous charitable be- 
quests. In September 1332 ho had obtained 
a letter from the king to the pope for a 
chantry in honour of Corpus Ohristi, which 
ho proposed to found by the church of St, i 
Lawrence, Candlewick Street (now Cannon 
Street) ; this was in 1836 enlarged to form | 


a college for a master, thirteen priests, and 
four choristers (Feed era, ii. 846 j Dugdalh, 
Monasticon Anglicamtm, vi. 1468; Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, Edm. Ill ; iii. 60, 262, 308, 318, 326; 
Bliss, Cal. Papal Registers, ii. 383, 636, 642; 
cf. Rolls of Parliament, iv. 370, v. 9). He 
also built the church of Allhallows the Less, 
Thames Street, founded a chantry for three 
jirieats at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a house 
tor the Garmelitefriars at Coventry (Dttgdalb, 
Hist, of St. Pauts, p. 881 ; Hist, of Warwick- 
shire, p. 117). His wife Margaret, daughter 
of John de St. John of Lagenam, whom he 
married before 1380 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed- 
ward III, ii. 22), afterwards married Sir 
Nicholas de Loveyn. Hie son, William de 
Pulteney, was born in 1341, and died on 
20 Jan. 1367 without issue. His hair was 
his cousin Robert, son of Ellen, sister of John 
de Pulteney, by William Owen. Robert 
Owen de Pulteney was ancestor of the later 
Pulteneys of Pulteney and of Shenley; Wil- 
liam Pulteney, earl of Bath [q.v.], was de- 
scended from him, as also were the earls 
of ETarborough, barons Crewe, and the pre- 
sent Earl of Crewe. Pulteney’s arms were 
argent, a fesse dancette gules, m chief three 
leopards’ faceB sable. The parish of St. Law- 
rence Pountney, anciently known as St. Law- 
rence, Candlewick Street, owes its later name 
to its connection with John de Pulteney. 

[Aungier’s French Chron. of London, pp. 64-7, 
86 (Camden Soe.); Greyfriars Chron. ap Monu- 
ments Franoiscana, ii. 162-3 ; Mnnimenta Gild- 
hallae, ii. 448-8; Fabyan’s Chronicle; Rymer’a 
Ftedera, Record edit; HiBt. MSS. Comtn. 9th 
Rep. App. i. 2, 6, 7, 14j 47, 62, 66; Sharpe’s 
Cal. of Wills in the Court of Ilnsting, i. 608-10 ; 
Stow's London, edit. 1720, i. 280-1, ii. 189, 208, 
v. 109 ; Pennant’s London, ii. 209 ; Wikon’s 
Hist, of St. Lawrence Pountney, pp. 26-72 ; 
Nichols's Leicestershire, iv. 819 ; Clnttprbuck’s 
Hertfordshire, i,474 ; other authorities quoted.] 

0. L. K. 

PULTENEY, RICHARD (1730-1801), 
botanist, born at Loughborough, Leicester- 
shire, 17 Feb. 1780, was the only one of the 
thirteen children of Samuel Pulteney who 
reached maturity. The father, who, with 
his mother, belonged to the sect known as 
old anabaptists, and attended a meeting- 
house at Sheepshead, near Loughborough, 
was a tailor in easy circumstances, owning 
some land and house property, which Pul- 
teney inherited and held through life. Ilia 
mother, Mary Tomlinson, was a native of the 
neighbouring village of Hathem, Pulteney 
was educated at the Old Free School, 
Loughborough, and was then apprenticed 
for seven years to an apothecary of Lough- 
borough, named Harris, who, during Puli 
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tpney’s apprenticeship, moved to Mount- 1770 lie lad married Elizabeth, dnughtw ■ 
sorroL His maternal uncle, George Tom- John and Elizabeth Gallon of SharmrA 
linson of Hathern, a life of whom he Dorset, who died 28 April 1820. jJ 1 
contributed to Nichols's ‘History of Leiees- were no children of the marriage but Pi? 
tershive ’ (iii. 840), directed his tastes in tenoy adopted a relative of las wife 
early boyhood towards natural history, and daughter. His valuable library, m anv 
especially to botany. His apprenticeship the hooka in which he had indexed in maan' 
over, Pulteney began to practise as a aur- script, was sold by Leigh & Sotbebv hi 
geon and apothecary at Leicester, bnt met 1802 ; but his museum of shells and minerals 
with little success, owing to the prejudice and his herbarium were bequeathed to the 
that his nonconformity excited, Linnean Society, to be either kept as » 

In 1760 he contributed his first literary separate collection, or to be sold to provide 
work to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (vol. funds for an annual medal. The collec- 
xx.), and afterwards became a constant con- lions were sold in 1868, hut the medal nns 
Iributor to that periodical. Most of his not established. The herbarium is nowin 
artioles were either anonymous or signed the British Museum. There is an oil pnint- 
with the initials It. P. They are mainly on ing of Pulteney, by Thomas Beach, dated 
botanical topics, such as the works of Lin- 1788, in the rooms of the Linnean Society 
nee us, fungi, and the sleep of plants. Pulteney to whom it was presented by his widow! 
communicated several botanical andmedical It was engraved for Nichols by J.Basire, and 
papers to the Royal Society, through Dr. published in folio in 1804 in the ‘History of 
(afterwards Sir William) Watson, and was Leicestershire ’ (iii. 848), and in octavo in 
by him introduced, among others, to Lord 1814 in the ‘Literary Anecdotes’ (tIH, 
Macclesfield, then president of the society, 196), There is also an engraving by P. 
and to William Hudson (17 30 P-1793) [n.v.), IlobertB, apparently after another portrait 
the botanist. In 1764 he accompanied Ins by Beach, in the second odition of the 
friend, Maxwell Garthshoro, to Edinburgh to * General View of the Writings of Linnteus.’ 
obtain a degree. In spite of opposition to him Six James Edward Smith [q.v.] commemo- 
as a non-resident, he graduated M,D. in May rated Pulteney’s nameinthe Australiangenus 
1704, his inaugural dissertation, ‘De Cin- of papilionaceous plants, Pulteneea. 
cliona Officinal!, being selected for inclusion Pultcney’e chief works wore: 1, ‘ A General 

in the ‘Thesaurus Medians ’ (1786, iii. 10). View of the Writings of Linnaeus,’ 1781, 8vo. 
Pulteney then came to London, and was This work is said by Sir J. E. Smith, in bis 
introduced by Mrs. Montagu to William momoir of Pulteney in Robb’s ‘Cyclopedia,’ 
Pulteney, earl of Bath [q. vTj, who ncknow- to have ‘ contributed more than any work, 
lodged him us . a kinsman, and appointed except perhaps tho Tracts of Stillingfleet, to 
him his physician, aud invited him to ac- diffuse a taste for Limiroan knowledge in this 
company him abroad} hut the earl died in country.’ It was translated into French tv 
the same year (1764). Thereupon Pulteney L. A, Milliu de Grandmaisou (Paris, 1789, 
secured a practice as physician at Blandford, 2 vols. 8vo), and, all the first English edition 
Dorset, where he passed tho remainder of being Bold by 1786, a Becond much enlarged 
his life. Ilis circuit included all Dorset and odition, with portraits of Pultoney and Inn- 
parts of Hampshire. Wiltshire, and Somor- nrous, was brought out by Dr. W. G. M&ton 
set, aud in timo lie mado a considerable in 1806. 2. ‘ Historical and Biographical 

fortune. He occupied his leisure chiefly Sketches of the Progress of Botany in Eng- 
with botany and conchology, maintaining a land,’ 1790, 2 vols. 8vo, was meant originally 
regular correspondence with Hudson, John to be merely prefatory to an abbreviated 
Martyn, Withering, Six James Edward ‘Flora Anglica, giving synonyms and names 
Smith, ltelhan, and A. B. Lambert, con- of first observers ; the manuscript of Pul- 
fit ant ly examining the gardens of Henry teney’s'Flora’is nowin theBotanical Depart- 
Soymor of Hanford, the Rev, Thomas men't of the British Museum. Tko ‘Sketches' 
Rackett of Spetlisbury, aud other ucigh- were translated into German by Karl Gott- 
hours, and assisting Seymer and the Dowager lob Kuehn (Leipzig, 1798, 2 vols. 8vo), and 
Duchess of Portland in naming their collec- into French by M, Bouloxd (Paris, 1809, 
lions of shells, _ He became a fellow of the 2 vols. 8vo), In 1790 Pulteney contri- 
Royal Society in 1762, an extra-licentiate of billed a ‘ Catalogue of rare Plants found ia 
the Royal College of Physicians in 1706, the Neighbourhood of Leicester, Longh- 
and a fellow of tho Linnean Society in 1790. borough, aud Charley Forest ' to Nichols's 
Pulteney died of pneumonia at Bland- * History of Leicestershire,’ and in 1799, 
ford, 18 Oct, 1801, and was buried in the * Catalogues of the Birds, Shells, and rsra 
neighbouring churchyard at Langton. In Plants of Dorsetshire ’ to the second edition 
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of Hutchins's ‘History of Dorset/ -which 
Mfiton describes as ‘ one of the most valuable 
provincial catalogues connected with natural 
history that has hitherto been published in 
England.’ Pulteney was revising a plate for 
this catalogue, representing fossils found by 
him at Melburv, when he was seized by his 
laat illness. Separate copies of both cata- 
loo ues were published, and an enlarged edition 
ofthe latter, with a memoir of the author, was 
published in 1818 j hut in the third edition of 
Hutchins’s 1 History’ it is replaced by lists by 
Mr. J. C. Mansel Play dell. Pulteney also con- 
tributed to Aikin’s ‘ England Delineated/ and 
assisted Emanuel Mendes da Costa [q. v.] 
with his ‘ British Conchology/ and Cose with 
the literary history of naturalists connected 
with the countries described in bis ‘ Travels.’ 
His reasons for approving of vaccination are 
embodied in Pearson’s ‘ Inquiry concerning 
the History of the Cow-pox’ (1798). Be- 
sides some medical papers, he contributed 
seven papers to the ‘Philosophical Transac- 
tions’ (vols. xlix-lxviii.), and three to the 
Linnean Society’s ‘Transactions’ (vols. ii. 
and v.) 

[Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, iii. 848 ; 
Memoir by Maton in ‘ General View of Writings 
of Linnaeus,’ 2nd od. 1806 ; Memoir by Sir J. fi. 
Smith in Eees’s Cyclopedia.] G. S. B. 

PULTENEY, -WILLIAM, Eabx oj? 
Bath (1684-1764), statesman, was de- 
scended from an old family said to have 
been of Leicestershire origin. Prom his 
grandfather, Sir William Pulteney, knfc. (who 
gave hie name to Pulteney Street, Golden 
Square), he is said to have inherited his elo- 

? [ueuce ; from liis father, another William, a 
ove of money (FiTZMAumcn, Lord Shelburne, 
i. 46J j and whig politics from both, A 

£ Hunger brother oi his father, John, sat at the 
oard of trade in the earlier years of Queeil 
Anne (Boyeh, Annals,^. 288, 614, 640, 638), 
and tins John’s son Daniel Pulteney [q. v.] 
was closely associated with bis cousin Wil- 
liam during part of his public career. 

William Pulteney was born in London on 
22 March 1684. He was educated at West- 
minster School and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where, on account of his scholarly attainments, 
he was chosen to deliver the congratulatory 

S eech to Queen Anne on her visit in 1702. 

e never lost his love of the classics ; in his 
old age it was said to he a sign that he had lost 
his appetite when he desisted from Greek and 
punning (Btaehoee, ii. 76 n.) On quitting 
Oxford, he made the grand tour, from which 
he is said to have returned with a mind en- 
larged and morals uncontaminated (Life of 
Bishop Pearce, p. 408). Pulteney’s lather 


having died before he was of age, he was 
placed under the guardianship of Sir John 
Guise, hart. ( Memoirs of Life and Conduct, 
&c,, p. 10). He inherited a considerable 
property, and his guardian afterwards left 
him a legacy of 40,000/. and an estate of 
600/. a year. His entrance into parlia- 
ment was therefore a matter of course. 
By his late guardian's interest he was in 
1706 elected for Hedon (or Heydon) in 
Holderness; and this Yorkshire borough, 
from which he afterwards took one of his 
titles as a peer, he continued to represent 
till 1734. 

Pulteney was at first a silent member of 
the whig majority. His earliest speech was 
in favour of the place bill of 1708 (Coxe, iii. 
26-6). In the debates on the Sacbeverell 
sermon towards the close of 1709, he loyally 
anathematised the heresies of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance. When, the tories 
came into power in 1710, his uncle John 
was removed from the board of trade, and 
his enthusiasm for the wliigs accordingly 
increased. On the occasion of the charges 
brought against Walpole aud others in the 
House of Commons in December 1711, Pul- 
teney upheld him in debate, and, after his 
imprisonment, visited him in the Tower. lie 
is also said to have composed the ironical 

‘ Dedi cation to the Bight Hon. the Lord ’ 

(understood to be Oxford) to the ‘Short His- 
tory of a Parliament’ published by Walpole 
in 1713. During the peace negotiations he 
was one of the subscribers to a secret fund 
which was raised to enable the emperor to 
maintain his refusal to accept the arrange- 
ment f Coxe, Walpole, iii. 28). 

In 1714 Pultoney’s wealth and social 
importance were increased by his marriage 
with Anna Maria, daughter of John Gumley 
of Isleworth, who brought him a large 
portion, and did her utmost through life to 
augment their combined resources. Lord 
Harvey (i. 10) denies her ‘ any one good, 
agreeaole, or amiable quality but beauty j 5 
Miss Carter (Memoirs, p. 240) states that she 
‘ checked the tendency of ’ her husband’s * own 
heart in the direction of lavish expenditure;’ 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams made veno- 
mous attacks on Pulteney’s ‘ vixen/ * Bath’s 
ennobled doxy/ ‘Mrs. Pony/ See. (Works, i. 
134, 177-8, &c.) According to Lord Hervey 
(iii. 182-8), the vacillating part played by 
Pulteney in reference to the proposal made 
by Sir J. Barnard in 1737 for the reduction 
of the interest on the national debt was 
mainly due to the fact of his wife’s separate 
fortune being invested in the stocks. Bishop 
Newton relates that after their marriage 
Pulteney assigned ten thousand pounds to her 
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as a nest-egg, ■which, her speculations in- 
creased to sixty thousand pounds. He adds 
that she refusedto make any will, desiring all 
her wealth to go to her husband {Life, pp. 
122-3). 

In the course of the debates on the civil 
list of George I (before the king’s arrival in 
this country), Pulteney supported the pro- 

? osal of the elder Walpole that a reward of 
00,0007. should be paid to anybody appre- 
hending the Pretender in case of his at- 
tempting to land (Ooxn, Walpole, iii. 28; 
cf. Memoirs of (the elder) Horatio Wal- 
pole, 2nd ed, 1808, i. 10). In the new 
ministry appointed by the king, Pulteney 
was included as secretary at war ; and in 
April 1716 he was chosen by the I-Iouse of 
Commons one of the committee of secrecy 
to which the papers concerning the late 
peace negotiations were referred. On 
16 July 1716 he was named of the privy 
council (Dortn). He remained an uncom- 
promising adherent of the whig party so 
long os it continued under the joint guidance 
of Stanhope and Walpole ; indeed, the three 
politicians were spoken of as ‘the Three 
Grand Allies.’ On 9 Jan. 1710 he moved 
the impeachment of Lord Widdrington, one 
of the rebels of 1716, and soon afterwards he 
opposed the motion for an address to the 
king to pardon those of the Scottish rebels 
who wouldlay down their arms (Coxn,iii. 29). 
When, in April 1717, the split in the govern- 
ment led to Townshend’s dismissal from the 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland and Walpole’B 
resignation, Pulteney and Methuon resigned 
on the following day (11 April) (Stanhope, 
i. 262-8). His alliance with Walpole con- 
tinued apparently unbroken until 1721, 
when Walpole became first lord of the trea- 
sury. Then, to his profound mortification, 
Pulteney was not offered office , Walpole 
told him that. ' a peerage had bBen obtained 
for him,’ but this bo brusquely declined. On 
the discovery of the so-called Atterbury 
plot in 1722, be was chosen to move on ad- 
dress of congratulation to the king, and 
acted as chairman of the select committee 
which drew up the report on the inquiry 
(ib. ii. 42-8). On 28 May 1728 he was ap- 
pointed cofferer of the household, the (second) 
Bari of Godolpkin being induced to males 
way for him, and for a time he supported the 
. administration of which he had thus become 
a subordinate member. But the sop proved 
insufficient. In April 1726 he resisted Wal- 
pole’s proposal for discharging the debts of 
the civil fist, and thon, for the first time, he 
and Walpole indulged in bitter personalities 
at each other's expense. Pulteneyiinally voted 
for the ministerial proposal. He explained 


afterwards that the king had personalwT - 
pealed to him, and he felt that he had nit 
vented the transaction from becoming a 
cedent {An Answer, &o., p. 62). But him 
the month was out, he was dismissed fromt? 
post as cofferer of the household; open war 


him self (Onxn, iii. 32-6 ; Stanhope, iif, 744 '. 
It was a personal quarrel, and did not sprint; 
from differences as to public policy. 1 ° 

On 9. Feb. 1726 Pulteney, seconded by 
his cousin Daniel, moved for a committee to 
report on the public debts, but he -was de- 
cisively defeated (Ooxn, iii. 30-8). xte 
floodgates of partisan violence were now 
opened, and Pulteney concluded an unholy 
alliance with Bolingbroke, which found ita 
most significant expression in the establish, 
ment of the journal called ‘ The Craftsman, 
The first number, published 6 Dee. 1726 
announced the purpose of the periodical to 
be the revelation of the tricks of Kobin, the 
imaginary servant of the imaginary Caleb 
d’Anvers, bencher of Gray’s Inn; and the 
design of exposing the wilce of tlmt 1 crafts- 
man ’ continued to give unity to this 
journalistic effort, till it came to an end, 
17 April 1736. It appeared (after the first) 
as a rule on Saturdays, and was republished, 
with a dedication to the people of England, 
in 1731-7, in 14 vols. 12mo. Its conductor 
was N icolaB Amherst [q. v.] ; but Bolingbroke 
and Pulteney were its mainstays, together 
with Daniel Pulteney and a pseudonymous 
1 Walter Raleigh,’ whom Pulteney himself 
was never able to identify. Bishop Newton 
{Life, pp. 127-9) is responsible for tbs in- 
formation that Pultenoy’s papers were those 
signed ‘ 0.,’ or when written conjointly with 
Amherst, ‘0. A.’; he may also be suspected 
to hove been concerned in some of those 
signed 1 0. D.’ (of. Hobaou Walpole, Letters, 
ed. Cunningham, ii. 329 ; Lbokt, History oj 
England in the Eighteenth Century, 2nd ed. 
i. 376 n.) Pulteney’s contributions exhibited 
a journalistic versatility of no ordinary kind, 
coupled with scholarship and general literary 
ability. Ridicule was his favourite weapon, 
but no form of journalistic composition, nom 
the elaborate essay to the brief letter with its 
string of unanswerable queries, came amiss to 
his hand. The hulk of his contributions fell 
between 1727 and 1720, but they extended 
over the whole life of the paper, and niever 
lost sight of the paper’s special aim of 
hunting down the prime minister. 

In parliament Pulteney joined the J ico- 
bite Sir William Wyndham [q. v.] in fc nn- 
ing a new party out of malcontent w lira 
and Jacobites. They called themselves tie 
‘Patriots;’ and Wyndham and Pulti »ey 
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trere desi'mated the ‘ consuls of the Patriots * 
<cf Hebtxt, i. 29). In the first instance 
the" Patriots attacked the foreign, policy of 
the government, ■which centred in the much 
misrepresented treaty of Hanover (1725). 
In the commons (18 Feb. 1726) Pulteney’s 
proposal to condemn it as solely intended 
to serve Hanoverian interests was outvoted 
by a sweeping majority (Coxe, ii. 237). 
The emperor, Charles VI, indulged the hope 
of overthrowing Walpole's ministry, and 
thns bringing abont a change in foreign 
policy by means of the intrigues of his resi- 
dent Palm with both the Hanoverian clique 
and Pulteney and the opposition. B ut Pul- 
teney supported Walpole in the address of 
IS March 1727, provoked by Palm’s indiscre- 
tions. On the outbreak of war with Spain 
the emperor was detached from his ally by 
the pacific efforts of Walpole and Fleury. 
When at this crisis George I died (10 June 
1727), the efforts of all parlies were im- 
mediately directed to the supersession of his 
chief minister. Pulteney had been on the 
best of terms with George II when Prince 
of Wales (An Answer, &c., p. 67). He 
now actively intrigued against Walpole. 
Lord Hervev asserts that ha tried to secure 
the king’s favour by first proposing a civil 
lint of 800,0007. — the amount which George 
actually obtained from Walnole — with cer- 
tain additional profits (Iasi Ten Years, i. 42 j 
but see Croker’a note, ib.) B ut, perhaps owing 
to his failure to secure Queen Caroline's 
support, Pulteney’s advances fell flat with 
George IE, and he is said to have been rofusud 
permission to stand for Westminster in the 
court interest (ib. i. 49). In 1727 Pultoney 
issued a pamphlet ‘ On the State of the 
National Debt, as it stood December 24th, 
1716,’ &c. (cf. Craftsman, No. 90, vol. iii.) He 
argued that between 1716 and 1726 the debt 
had increased by at least nine millions, and 
was likely to rise by five millions more, the 
operation of the sinking fund having been 
Tendered nugatory by the South Sea scheme 
and its consequences. In the new parlia- 
ment which assembled 23 Jan. 1728 Wal- 
pole, whose reputation as the saviour of the 
national credit was thus called into question, 
brought (22 Feb.) the whole subject of the 
working of the sinking fund before parlia- 
ment, and Pulteney (29 Feb.) undertook to 
prove, and more than prove, the contentions 
of his pamphlet, But in tho debate, granted 
on his demand, the minister’s counter-asser- 
tions were approved by a large minority 
(8 March) (Coxa, Walpole, ii. 807-11; Stan- 
hope, ii. 214). 

In 1729 the criticisms of Pulteney and 
his friends on Walpole's foreign relations, 


with Spain in particular, were deprived of 
point by the conclusion of the treaty of 
Seville (9 Nov.), which was highly favour- 
able to British interests. In 1780 Walpole 
openly broke with Townshend, who resigned 
office (16 May). It is said that at this 
crisis Pulteney was offered, through Wal- 
pole’s most consistent supporter, Queen 
Caroline, a peerage and one of the secretary- 
ships of state. He abruptly declined both. 
(Coxe, Walpole, iii. 36). A bitter quarrel 
followedbetweenPulteney and Lord Hervey, 
hia^ former friend. The efforts of Pulteney, 
assisted by his steady ally, Survey's wile, 
to detach Hervey from Walpole had been 
only temporarily successful (Memoirs of Lor A 
Hervey, 1. 128-31). In 1731 there wuh issued 
a pamphlet entitled ‘ Sedition and Defama- 
tion displayed,’ with a caustic ‘ Dedication 
to the Patrons of the “Craftsman.”’ Hervey 
was responsible for the dedication only, hut, 
in the belief that he had written the pam- 
phlet as well, Pulteney retorted, under 
the signature of ‘The Craftsman,' in ‘A 
Proper Reply to a late Scurrilous Libel.’ 
The ‘ Reply ’ was most offensive in tone, and 
gave Pope hints for his character of Hervey 
aB ' Spams’ (Epistle to Arbuthnot, pp. 305- 
333 ; cf. Pora, Works, ed. Elwin and Court- 
hope, iii. 260, and note). Demands for 
avowal or disavowal of authorship were 
made on both sides, without much effect. 
A bloodless duel was consequently fought 
between the disputants, 26 Jan. 1731, on 
the site of the present Green Park (see 
Croker’s Introduction to Hebvex’b Memoirs 
of George II, i. 31-7 ; Sib. O. F. Williams, 
Works, i. 204 j Caricature History of the 
Georges, p. 100). This is aaid to have been 
Fulteneys solitary duel ; but ha escaped an- 
other, with his constant adversary, Henry 
Pelham, only by intervention of the Bpeaker 
(Coxe, Memoirs of the Pelham Administrar 
tion, i. 9). 

Of more importance was a controversy 
between Pulteney and Walpole, provoked 
by a letter contributed by Bolingbroke to 
the ‘Craftsman,’ 22 May 1731 (No. 266, 
vol. vii.), in support of his own and Pul- 
teney’s conduct as politicians. A reply, en- 
titled ‘ Remarks on the Craftsman’s Vindi- 
cation of his two Honourable Patrons,’ 
loaded Pulteney with personal abuse, and 
he suspected that Walpole had inspired the 
writer. Pulteney’s reply, entitled ‘An 
Answer to one Part of an Infamous Libel 
entitled Remarks,’ &c. (1731), which may 
he called an ‘Apologia' for the whole of 
Pulteney’s earlier relations with Walpole, so 
enraged Walpole as to cause him to order 
the arrest of the printer of the ‘ Answer/ and 
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to strike Pulteney’s name (1 July 1731) off from royal favour of Lady Suffolk, wlo~w[ 
the list of privy councillors and tlie com- been intimate with Pulteney, and who now- 
missions of the peace on which it had been married hie friend, George Berkeley, ju 
placed (Doyle). parliamentary warfare between "Walpole and 

Walpole’s proposal in 1783 to borrow for Pulteney went on, but after the intrigue a of 
purposes of current expenditure half a the imperial agent, the bishop of Homer 
milUou from the sinking fund was carried (Abb6 Strickland), with Pulteney and other 
in spite of the vigorous resistance of Pul- opposition leaders had come to nothingm Es . 
teney and other members of the opposition, tey, Memoirs, ii. 68.; cf, Stanhope, ii. lgo. 
Undismayed, Pulteney next energetically the signing of the Vienna preliminaries (o£ 
attacked the ministerial excise scheme. In tober 1785) was patriotically approved by 
Mb speech against the alienation of the Pulteney himself (IlEnvnr, ii. 243). Earfe 
sinking fund he had incidentally denounced in the year he had interchanged parti™ 
the * plan of arbitrary power ’ contemplated civilities in the house with Sir Bobert, and 
in connection with ‘that monster, the Ex- had, ‘when rather dead-hearted and sick in 
cise.’ The phrase struck Are (cf. Caricature body, ’paid a friendly visit to the elder Horace 
History, p. 103): and the ‘Craftsman’ Walpole at The Hague (Stanhope, ii. 180 k.) 
added fuel to the popular agitation by a In November be wroto to George Berkeley 
series of articles said to havebeen supplied from Bath that he must recruit for the winter 
by Pulteney’s own hand ( Craftsman , Nos. hut that he had for some time been making 
342, 367, 389, in vol. xi.) The real conflict up his mind to give himself less trouble in par- 
took place in 1733-4. In the debate on liament, in view of the inutility of ‘struggling 
16 March 1733 on Walpole’s test proposal against universal corruption’ (Suffolk Letters, 
of excise duties on tobacco. Sir William i. 146). “ 1 

Wyndham appears to have carried off the During the session of 1730 Frederick, 
chief honours on the opposition side ; but prince of Wales, became the figure-head of 
Pulteney made a signal hit by his reference the opposition . (Moeeey, Walpole, p. 198), 
to a passage in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist ’ and the relations between Walpole and 
as illustrating the gap between ministerial Pulteney grew more strained. Pulteney 
promise and performance (Ooxn, Walpole, ill. was at the time on amicable termB with the 
208-9), and he had his full shore in the court, and on 29 April he moved the ron- 
subsequent overthrow of the whole mini- gratulatory address on the prince’s marriage 
sterial scheme. The attempt made in 1784 (of. IIeevdy, ii. 193-7, iii. 48-9). He 
to renew the clumour against the pretended seems to have at first offered the prince end 
designs of the government broke down, and bis political allies counsels of moderation, 
other manoeuvres of the opposition met but when the prince was egged on to de- 
witli no better success. Among these was cline a conciliatory offer from the king os to 
a proposal for the repeal of the Septennial his income, Pulteney remarked that tie 
Act, which was supported by Pulteney, matter was out of his hands. On22Feb. 1737 
although he confessed himself to have lie moved, however, an address requesting the 
favoured the act at the time of its introduc- king to settle 100,0007. a year on the leir- 
tion (ib, p. 131). Personal differences among apparent. Ilis speech was deemed languid, 
the leaders doubtless accounted for the and the motion was lost (ib, pp. 70-3; Com, 
opposition’s failure. ‘ Pulteney and Lord Walpole, iii. 848 j Stanhope, ii. 208). He 
Bolingbroke,’ wrote Lord Hervey, ‘hated had no concern in the subsequent rash pro- 
one another ; Lord Carteret and Pulteney ceedings of tko prince, in which he believed 
were jealous of one another j Wyndham and the latter altogether in the wrong, but he 
Pulteney the same ; whilst Lord Chester- thought that his apologies ought to have 
field had a little correspondence with all, atoned for his misconduct. He was shooting 
but was confided in by none of them ’ in Norfolk when the king's message expelled 
(Memoirs, i. 806). the prince from St. James’s, and had to be 

At the general election of 1731 Pulteney summoned by an express to Kew (Hebvei, 
was returned for Middlesex, which he con- iii. 196, 208, 246-0). 
tinued to represent bo long as he held a seat During 1787 Pulteney played a subordinate 

in the House of Commons. But the * Country part, but in 1788 he found more effective 
Interest’ (as the ‘Patriots ’now called them- moans of attack. The grievances brought 
selves) were again in a minority ; and Boling- forward by British merchants against Spam’s 
broke — largely, according to one account, claim to search for and seize contraband 
by Pulteney’s advice — retired to France goods gave him an opportunity, of which he 
(Morley, Walpole, p, 83). The opposition made the most (Stanhope, ii. 277). He 
was in 1736 further weakened by the fall eagerly fanned the agitation occasioned by 
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tlie story of Jenkins’s ear. lie was implacable 
in his condemnation of the Spanish conven- 
tion of January 17S9, and a partner in the 
futile secession of which, on the reassembling 
of the house, ha delivered an elaborate de- 
fence (Smollett, Hist, of England, ed. 18:2:2, 
iii 89-90; Co xl, u, s. iv. 139-41 ; Stanhope, 
iii' 8-4)- In October of the same year the 
agitation excited by the opposition drove the 
government into war with Spain. Pulteney’s 
popularity was at its height, but at the 
moment, while staying at Ingestre in Stafford- 
shire with his old schoolfellow, Lord diet- 
ed, he fell dangerously ill. The general 
alarm was changed into joy by his unexpected 
recovery ; his illness had cost him seven hun- 
dred and fifty guineas in physicians’ fees, and 
was cured by a draught ol' small-beer (Life of 
Bishop Newton, pp. 45-6). 

In 1740 the unpopularity of the ministry 
was increased by the widespread impression 
that the war was slackly conducted (see Cari- 
cature History, &c., p. 128), On 18 If eb. 17 41 
Sandy s brought forward his celebrated motion 
asking the king to remove Sir Robert W alpol e 
from his councils for ever. Pulteney took a 
prominent part in the debate which ensued. 
He denounced Walpole’s foreign policy as 
consistently aimed at depressing the house 
of Austria and exalting the house of Bourbon. 
But the ‘ motion,’ and its counterpart in the 
lords, ended in collapse (see Caricature His- 
tory of the Georges, p. 129, tho famous cari- 
cature in which 

Billy, of all Bob’s foes 
The wittiest in verse and prose, 


appears wheeling a harrow filled with 
bandies of the ‘Craftsman ’ and the ‘Cham- 
pion,’ a periodical, it is Baid, of coarser grain, 
which had superseded the former). 

Pulteney threw himself ardently into the 
contest of the general election in the summer 
of 1741, subscribing largely towards the ex- 
penses of his party (ib. p. 233), Walpole's 
majority was greatly reduced. In the debate 
on the address (December) Pulteney attaoked 
his policy along the whole line (ib. pp. 244-6), 
and obtained a day for considering the stale of 
the nation. Before, however, that day arrived 
the government suffered defeat (Suffolk Let- 
ters, ii. 190-2). On 18 Jan, 1742 Pulteney 
movedto refer to a selo ot committee the papers 
connected with the war, and the motion was 
lost in a very full house by a majority of 
three (Walpole, Letters to Sir Horace Mann, 
i. 120-2). A week later the ministry was 
placed in a minority of one on the Chippen- 
ham election petition. Walpole made up his 
mind to bow to the storm, and George II 
directed Newcastle and the lord chancellor, 


Hardwicke, to invite Pultuney to form o 
government (of. Stanhope, iii, 108), on con- 
dition that he screened Walpole from, any 
inquiry. Pulteney received the king’s mes- 
sengers in his own house, and in the presence 
of Carteret declined their proposal, remarking 
incidentally that ‘ tho heads of parties were 
somewhat like the heads of snakes, who were 
urged on by their tails ’ — alluding, apparently, 
to Pitt and tho younger whips. At the same 
time he offered to go publicly to court to 
receive any communications with which he 
might be honoured by tho king (Life oj 
Bishop Newton, up. 48-9; cf. Life of Bishop 
Pearce, p. 893 ; Mouldy, Walpole, p. 240). 
A seconder third) message thereuponreached 
Pulteney, through Newcastle. The previous 
offer was renewed, without conditions ; the 
king trusted to Pulteney’s generosity and 
good, naluro not to ‘inilame’ any proceed- 
ings against Walpole. Pulteney replied tkat 
he was ‘no man of blood,’ bat refused to 
accept the headship of the government or 
any post in it. He merely stipulated tkat 
lie should he named of the cabinet council 
(Life of Bishop Newton, pp. 49-64 ; cf. Life 
qf Bishop Pearce, u. s.) Ilis refusal of office 
was apparently inspired 1 by a sense of shame 
that made him hesitate at turning courtier 
after having acted patriot so long and with 
so much applause ’ (Mommy, Walpole , p. 
243). He could afford to resist personal 
temptations, hut a certain lack of public 
spirit may have contributed to the result. 

For tho position of first lord of the treasury 
he recommended Carteret, for the chancellor- 
ship of the exchequer Sandys, and for other 
posts other members of the party. Soon, how- 
ever, a section which had not been consulted 
in these arrangements, headed by Cobham, 
grew jealous. At a large opposition meeting 
at the Fountain tavern complaints were 
openly made that too many of Walpole’s 
followers were to be kept in office, and bitter 
words passed between Argyll and Pulteney 
(CJoxb, Walpole, iv. 271-0). At a subse- 
quent meeting the presenco of the Prince of 
Wales alone prevented an open rupture. 
Pulteney was, however, persuaded to ao- 
quiesoe in the substitution of Sir Spencer 
Compton, earl of Wilmington fq. v.J as first 
lord in place of Carteret (Walpole, Last 
Ten Years, i. 165«.), and changes were made 
in some minor nominations thatPultoney had 
proposed. The new ministers accepted their 
seals on 1G Feb. 1742; Pulteney entered the 
cabinet without office, and was readmittodto 
the privy council (20 Feb.) 

Early in March Pulteney lost his only 
daughter, ‘a sensible and handsome girl’ 
(Walpolb, Letters, i, 144). During his 
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temporary absence from the House of Com- of tbe day (unless Pulteney hlmselFdegs 
mons a motion for an inquiry into the ad- that name) and the least scrupulous s* 
ministration of the last twenty years was Charles ^ Haubury Williams, persecuted'^ 
defeated by a narrow majority. On his in a series of odes which did more executi™ 
return a similar motion, extending over ten in six months than the ‘ Craftsman.’ lmd do°° 
years only, was brought in, at liis instance, in twice the number of years (cf. The Comim 
by Lord iiimerick, andoaTried; butPulteney Girl, i. 132-6 ; the Ode to the Earl of Ban, 
excused himself from serving on the oom- i. 146-9; and The Statesman, i. 160-2) r’ 
mittee. A few months later he made his last another ballad he was compared to Olodim 
speech in the commons in opposition to a and, with more point, to Curio by A.ken- 
rosolution reflecting on the lords for throw- side in his famous ‘ Epistle’ (cf. Gait. Mm 
ing out the hill indemnifying witnesses in the November 1744; Poetical Worlcs of Aka. 
Oxford inquiry. side, Aldine edit. vol. xxvi.) In 1743 

Pulteney had, on the formation of the new Perceval (aft erwards Earl of Egmont) Tea- 
ministry, resolved to accept the king's offer of a tured, in a pamphlet called ‘FactionDetecled,’ 
peerage, hut he delayed Ins withdrawal to the attributed to Bath himself by 'William, 
House of Lords in the twofold hope of being ( Works, i. 194-7), to defend his conduct- tut 
ablo to leaven the ministry with a larger pro- according to Horace Walpole (.last Tea 
portion of opposition members, and of push- Years, i. 31), with no other result than that 
mg through the commons certain measures — of losinghis own popularity. It was answered 
a place bill and some bribery hills with which with acrimonious minuteness in 1 A Eevieu 
his name had been associated (Newton, Aijfis, of the whole Political Conduct of a late 
pp.68-69). After bringing intotliegovernment Eminent Patriot and his Friends ’ (1743), pt 
a few only of those for whom he wished to find the close of which (pp. 166-9) the charge el 
places, he, on 13 July 1742, became Earl of personal corruption was brought forward 
Bath. His political prestigo was at once against him with renewed vehemence, 
ruined. Walpole unjustifiably boasted that On 3 July 1743 Wilmington died, and it 
lie had ‘turned the key’ upon Pulteney, who, then appeared, if the information of Core 
after ‘gobbling the honour, ’perceived his error (Memoirs of the Pelham Administration, 1 
too late, and on the day when ha took llis 82-6) is to be trusted, that during the fo. 
seat in the lords dashed the patent on the terval Bath had nursed the ambition of 
floor in a rage (Waxpole, Letters, ix. 379; recovering the position which ho had let 
cf. Edinburgh Review, u.s. p. 197), _ Bath escape his grasp in 1742. He despatched a 
afterwards told Shelburne that during tho private messenger to Carteret, who was at 
political crisis of 1742 he 1 lost his head, and Hanau with George IT, asking for the 
was obliged to go out of town for three or vacant headship of the treasury, But, 
four days to keep his senses 1 (FiTZMAtmiOE, though Carteret supported the application, 
i. 46-7; Caricature History,^. 145). Yet, if the king decided in favour of the Pelhsma 
he behaved unwisely, he actod, according to (Coxu, u.s. 103,110-13; cf. IIanbttby 'W in- 
Chesterfield, deliberately and disinterestedly liams, Works, iii. 108-200 ; and the ballad 
(Stanhope, iii. 118). lie had not conciliated on the ‘Triumvirate — Carteret, Sandy®, and 
the king, who ‘ hated him almost ns much for Bath,’ in Caricature History, p. 160). 
what he might have done as for wlial he had Until 1746 Bath made no outward effort 
done.’ Nor had he treated his enemies vin- to shako Pelham’s position. He and Gran- 
dictively. And Lady Horvey wrote with ville ? however, maintained a personal con- 
great truth on the eve of his downfall : ‘ Sure neotion with George II, through Lady Yar- 
the people who adhered to him in particular mouth, and tacitly encouraged tho ling’s 
have no reason to find fault with him ; ho dislike of the ministry (Waxpoxb, Last Ten 
has taken sufficient care to provide for them’ Years , i. 149). Early in 1740 the king grew 
(Letters of Lady Mersey, p, B). But the desperate when ho was rocjuested by Pelham 
public failed to understand his position, and to assent to Pitt’s admission to thegovern- 
assailed him with virulent abuse. To gain a ment. At the moment tho Dutch were re- 
title for himself and for the ‘ wife of Batli,’ monstrafing against the ineffectiveness of 
as she waB called in a ballad which caused British support, and George addressed com- 
him great annoyance, he had sold himself to plaints to Bath and Granville as to the im- 
his former adversaries (see also Hanbubt potence to which he found himself reduced. 
Williajus, ‘A Dialogue betwoon the Earl After some hesitation, Bath agreed to form 
and the Countess of Bath/ Works, i. 174-6 ; an administration of which he should he 
"Waxpoxb, Letters, i, 121 ; IIanbubt Wxl- the head and Granville the right arm, and 
xiams, Works, iii. 86-9 ; Ooxb, Walpole, iv. from whioh Pitt should be excluded. But 
295-6, and note). The wittiest verse- writer Harrington refused to co-operate, and on 
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10 Fet. the Pelhams and thoir fallowing re- 
sumed in » body. Tbe ldn ° now “vited 
to take the treasury and select a second 
secretary of state with Granville ; but it 
sneedily became manifest that a majority in 
either house was out. of the question, and 
that the government, if formed at all, would 
have to be formed of nonentities. Two days 
afterwards the king sent for Pelham, and 
the status quo ante was restored, except that 
Bath’s remaining adherents were dismissed 
from the ministry. The attempt to turn 
him once more out of the privy council was, 
however, frustrated (Cop, u. s. i. 192-6). 
The air was again thick withpasquinades and 
caricatures (cf. Caricature History, pp. 100- 
161). 

Bath played no other part of consequence 
in public affairs, though lie still occasionally 
appeared on the scene in the character de- 
scribed by Sir 0. H. Williams (TJ r orks , i. 
213) as that of ‘ an aged raven.’ He was in 
Pans in 1750, and on his return he made a 
' miscellaneous ’ speech, alternately pathetic 
and facetious, on the Regency Bill (1751); 
and there are notes of further speeches by 
him on Scottish and other business in the 
two following years and in 1756. In 1768 he 
supported the Navy Bill in another miscel- 
laneous speech which ‘resembled his old 
orations, except that in it he commended 
Sir Robert Walpole ’ (Walpole, Last Ten 
Tears, i. 100-2, 128, 237, 240, 293, ii. 46, 
290). 

The accession, in 1760, of George III, to 
whom he had long been a familiar figure, 
gratified him {Life of Bishop Pearce, pp, 402, 
403). Ho inspired in that year the ‘ Letter 
to Two Great Men [Pitt and Newcastle] on 
the Prospect of Peace and on the Terms/ by 
his chaplain, Dr. Douglas. It exerted no 
influence, though it was much applauded 
(Walpole, ii. 412). Among the old watch- 
words of the ‘ Draftsman ’ which reappear 
in it are the necessity of distrusting ‘French 
faith ’ and the dangers of a standing aimy. 
It was Bath’s last political effort. His re- 
maining years were chiefly given up to social 
and literary dalliance with the amiable co- 
terie of which Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu [q. v.] 
was the most interesting figure. Another 
member of it. Miss Catherine Talbot (see Bob- 
well, Lfe of Johnson, ed. Birkbeck Hill, i, 
232 w/), introduced him to Elizabeth Darter 
[q. v.J who has left an account of his life 
and ways at Tunbridge Wells (Memoirs of 
Mrs. E. Carter, i. 223 seqq.) He shared in 
a ‘ plot ’ to make her publish her poems, and 
affably composed the (laconic) dedication to 
himself prefixed to them. After the peace 
of Paris he and. Dr. Douglas joined the Mon- 


tagus and Miss Carter in a trip to Spa, the 
Rhine, and the Low Countries, from June 
to September 1763 (zb. pp. 249-60, 362). In 
1764 a chill, said to have been caught by 
‘ supping in a garden/ brought on a fever, 
and on 7 July ha died, ‘not suddenly but 
unexpectedly’ (ib. i. 386-7). He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

His great wealth, including that of his late 
wife, who left every thing to him, descended 
by his will to his only surviving brother, 
General Pulteney. His only son, Viscount 
Pulteney, had died at Madrid on his way 
home from Portugal, aged 82, on 12 Feb. 
1763. He had a promising career. He ob- 
tained a commission in the army after his 
father had paid his debts (Life of Bishop 
Newton, x ip. 122-4 ; Suffolk Letters, i. 146-7, 
107). He was lieutenant-colonel 1769, and 
M.P. for 01dSaruml754 and for Westminster 
1761-8. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey 21 April 1763 (Chesibb, Westminster 
Abbey Beg. 402). 

Bath’s character is very differently esti- 
mated by his friends and foes. They agree only 
in censuring his ‘too great love of money.’ lie 
certainly was no Btranger to the instinct of 
accumulation which is n besetting temptation 
to very rich men. On the other hand, he fre- 
quently responded with munificence both to 
public and private claims, and as a landlord 
was good to the church (Life of Bishop Pearce, 
pp. 376-9 ; Lfe cfBishop Newton, pp. 138-9). 
llisintellectualgiftswere unquestionably of a 
high order, and he seems to have preserved to 
the lost that freshness of mind which in his 
younger days he combined with great activity 
of body (Suffolk Letters, i. 112). His skill in 
diversifying his recreations is celebrated by 
Ambrose Philips in an ode dated 1 May 1723. 
He excelled i u con versation without ever seek- 
ing to 'soliloquise or monopolise.’ Of the 
effectiveness of his wit abundant illustrations 
remain (cf, Suffolk Letters), and he was spe- 
cially happy in quotation from Shakespeare 
and the classics (W aleole, Last Ten Tears, i. 
40 »,) He was author, among other ‘ ballads ’ 
and cognate productions, of a political song, 
‘The Honest Jury, or Caleb Triumphant’ 
(written on the acquittal of the publisher of 
the ‘Craftsman ’from a charge oflibel), which 
has been described as ‘ once among the most 
popular in our language ’ (Leokv, Past, of Eng- 
land, i. 376 ; Wilkhts, Political Ballads , 

1870,ii.282-6), The ‘Craftsman’isanendur- 
ing monument of his wit and literary ability. 
According to Horace Walpole (note to Hait- 
btoy Williams’s Works, i. 132), Pulteney 
had a* hand in ‘ Mist's ’ and ‘ Fog’s ’ journals. 

It is, however, as an orator that he is 
chiefly to he remembered. Ample evidence 
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supports Mr. Lecky’s conclusion tliat Pul- 
teney was ‘ probably the most graceful and 
brilliant speaker in the House of Commons 
in the interval between the withdrawal of 
St. John and the appearance of Pitt’ (His- 
tory, &e., i. 374). Lord Shelburne wrote 
that he was ‘ by all accounts the greatest 
House-of-Commons orator that had ever 
appeared.’ Speaker Onslow described him 
as ‘ having the most popular parts for public 
speaking of any great man he ever knew.’ 
When at his best he went to the point with 
unsurpassed directness. Walpole said that 
he feared Pultenev’s tongue more than 
another man’s sword. Tho irresistible power 
of passion possessed Pulteney so notably in 
his younger days that in the ' Characteristic 
List of Pictures ’ mentioned by Lady Ilervey 
in 1729 (Suffolk Letters, i. 3-11) he is credited 
with ‘A Town on Hire.’ Yet his most dis- 
tinctive gift as a parliamentary orator 
must have been his versatility — his power 
of ' changing like the wind,’ as Chesterfield 
put it, from grave to gay, and alternating 

S allios and wit, which, naturally enough, 
egenerated into that ‘ miscellaneousness ’of 
style so amusingly illustrated by Horace 
Walpole (Ooxe, Walpole, iv. 24-0). 

As a politician, Pulteney showed to a re- 
markable extent the ‘ defects of his qualities,’ 
which came to overshadow and overwhelm 
these qualities themselves. According to 
Lord Ilervey, he was 'naturally lazy,’ and 
‘resentment and eagerness to annoy first 
taught him application, and application gave 
him knowledge ’ (Memoirs, i. 9). There may 
be truth in this, and in the remarks of the 
same biassed critic as to his jealousy when 
in opposition of his associates. But the gist 
of the matter ie that his career exhibits a 
spirit of faction uncontrolled by patriotic 
sentiment. Pulteney, in the most important 
part of his political careor, slaked his whole 
reputation on overthrowing Walpole, whose 
steady policy was maturing the nation’s 
strength ; in lator life he tried hard, though 
with reduced energy, to get rid of Pitt, who 
was 1o establish her imperial greatness. In 
tho protracted course of the former contest, 
on which his reputation depends, ho delibe- 
rately navrowed political lifo to the petty 
conditions of a duel, and at last, for reasons 
which no onlooker could understand, fired 
into the air. Thus ho called down upon him- 
self his proper nemesis ; he 'left not faction, 
hut of it was left.’ 

Pulteney was twico painted by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller ; the earlier portrait, taken in 1717, 
was engraved by Faber in 1732, the Inter 
was engraved by I. Simon, Thore are also 
two portraits of him by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


in the National Portrait Gallery 
these, painted in 1757, lias been ene™w,u° 
M'Ardell and by S. W. Reynolds. He w 
likewise painted by Allan Ramsay and!!? 
grayed by D. Martin in 1703. A miniaC. 
is the property of Mr. Jeffery Whitehead 
[Tho Memoirs of the Life and Condi.*’ , 
William Pul teney, Esq., M.P. (1781), Zwtk 
less and dateless ; the other contemporary tm f . 
by or against Pulteney, cited in the text are M 
factious pamphlets. Dr. Douglas (afterward 
Bishop of Salisbury) i B supposed to hav^S 
prevented from -writing a life of his patron! 
the destruction of all Lord Bath’s papers aftA 
his death by his brother. There are, however 
many facts, received at first bund, in tho Life of 
Dr. Zachary Pearce, Into lord bishop of Boches. 
tor (by himself), and the Life of Dr. Thomas 
Newton, bishop of Bristol (by himself), h ua 
cited from vols. i. and ii. respectively, of the 
collected Livos of Dr. E. Pocock, & e .,’ 2 vols 
London, 1816. See also Lord Hervov’s Sfo 
moil's of tho Reign of George II, & 0 ., ed, J IT 
Choker, 8 vols., 1884; Horace Walpole's' (U,i 
Orford) Letters, ed. P. Cunningham, 9 vols. ed 
1886, and Memoirs of the Lost Ten Yeni'a 0 f 
the Reign of George H, 2 vols., 1822; Lettcn 
to and from Honriotta, Countoss of " 
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2 vols., 1874 ; Lottors of Mary LBpel, ladv 
ITervey, 1821; Mr. Pennington’s Memoirs of 
the Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, with her 
poems, &c„ 2 vols., 3rd od, 1810; the Works of 
Sir Charles Hnnbury Williams, K.B., with notes 
by Horace Walpole, 3 vols, 1822; the Crafts- 
man, 14 vols., 1831; Coxa’s Memoirs of the 
Life and Administration of Sir Robert 'Walpole, 
4 vols., od. 1816 (still the vade mecum for all' 
students of this period, but needing constant 
revision), and Memoirs of tho Administration of 
tho Right Hon. Henry Pelham, &o., 2 vols., 1829; 
Lord E. Fitzmaurico’s Lifo of William, Earl of 
Shelburne, afterwords Marquis of Ltundowne 
(chap, i, ‘A Chapter of Autobiography’), 8 volt, 
1875-0; Lord Stanhope’s (Lord Mahon) Hist, of 
England, &c,, 5tli ed., 1858; John Morle/s Wal- 
pole (Twelve English Statesmen), 1886; Mac- 
knight’s Bolingbroke ; Hiissall’s Bolingbroko 
(Statesmen Ser.) ; Doylo’s Official Baronage of 
England, 8 vols., 1886; Wright’s Caricature 
History of tho GoorgOB, 1 867 ; Notes and Queries, 
8lh sor. x. 210; Edinburgh Review, vol. hod. 
1840, art. ‘Walpole and his Contemporaries.'] 

A. W. W. 


PULTON or FOULTON, ANDREW 
(1064 -171 0), josuit, socond eon of Ferdinando 
Poulton, osq., of Desborough, Northampton- 
shire, and his wife, Mary Giffard of Black- 
ladies, Staffordshire, was bom in Northamp- 
tonshire in 1064. Ferdinando Pulton [q.v.] 
wae probably liis grand-unole. lie made bis 
humanity studies in the college of the Eng- 
lish jesuits at St. Onier, entered the Society 
of Jesus on 31 Oct. 1074, studied theology nt 
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Lieffe and was professed of the four vows on 
o peb! 1091-2. He and Father Edward Hall 
^ere the first two masters appointed to the 
ne w college which was opened by the Eng- 
lish jesuits in the Savoy, Strand, London, at 
-Whitsuntide 1687 . Pulton gained a wide re- 
putation in consequence of Ins conference on 
points of controversy with Hr. Thomas Teai- 
ara, incumbent of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
imd afterwards archbishop of Canterbury [q.v.] 
It was held in Long Acre on 29 Sept. 1687 
(DODD, Church Hist. iii. 498). Upon the de- 
struction of the college in the Savoy at the out- 
break of the revolution, Pulton flewfromLon- 
donwith the intention of crossing to France; 
but he, Obadiah Walker, and other fugitives 
were arrested near Canterbury on 11 Dec. 
1088, and committed prisoners to the gaol 
at Feversham, whence they were afterwards 
removed in custody to London (Wood, 
Atlenee Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 440). Being 
released, he returned to Liege to complete 
his theological course. Afterwards ha joined 
the court of James II at St. Germains. In 
1690 he was socius to Father Warner, con- 
fessor to the king, and subsequently he was 
attached to the royal chapel. He also ac- 
companied James II on his visit to Ireland 
in 1090, and served as an army chaplain or 
missioner there. He died at St. Germains 
on 5 Aug. 1710. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘ A true and 
full Account of a Conference held about 
Religion, between Dr. Tho. Tenison and A. 
Pulton, one of the Masters in the Savoy j 

? ublished bv authority, 1 London, 1687, 4to. 

'o this work tho following singular adver- 
tisement is prefixed : ‘A. P., having been 
eighteen years out of his own Country, pre- 
tends not yot to any perfection of the Eng- 
lish Expression or Orthography ; wherefore 
for the future he will crave the favour of 
treating with the Dr. in Latins or Greek, 
since tne Dr. finds fault with his English.'’ 
On this Lord Macaulay remarks: ‘His 
orthography is indeed deplorable. In one 
of his letters “ wright ” is put for “ write,” 
“ wold ” for “ would," ’ In a contemporary 
satire, entitled ‘ The Advice/ is the follow- 
ing couplet s 

Send Pulton to be lashed at Busby’s sehool, 
That he in print no longer play tho fool. 

In the controversy which ensued Edward 
Meredith[q. v.],A. Cressener, a schoolmaster 
in Long Acre, and ‘Mr H., a divine of the 
Church of England/ took part. 2. ‘Re- 
marks of A. Pulton, Master in the Savoy, 
upon Dr. Tho. Tenison’s late Narrative/ Lon- 
don, 1687, 4to. 8. 'A full and clear Exposi- 
tion of tho Protestant Rule of Faith, with 


an excellent Dialogue, laying forth the large 
Extent of true, excellent Charity against the 
uncharitable Papists/ 4to, pp. 20, sine loco 
aut anno [1687 r] (Jokes, Popery Tracts, ii. 
821). 4. ' Reflections upon the Author and 
Licenser of a scandalous Pamphlet, called 
The Missioners Arts discovered ; with the 
Reply of A. Pulton to a Challenge made him 
in a Letter prefix’d to the said Pamphlet/ 
London, 1888, 4to. 

Pulton’s account of the conversion in 1682 
to the catholic faith of Charles, son of John 
Manners, first duke of Rutland, remains in 
manuscript in the Public Record Oflice, 
Brussels (Folet, liecorda, v. 87, 88n.) 

[De Backer’s Bibl. de la Compagnie de Jostle, 
ii. 2134; Foley’s Records, v. 301,vii.618; Jones’s 
Popery Tracts, p. 481; Oliver’s Jesuit Collec- 
tions, p. 174; Patrick’s Autobiog.p. 216; Wood’s 
Athence Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 654.] T. C. 

PULTON, FERDINANDO (1686-1618), 
legal author, son of Giles Pulton of Des- 
horough, Northamptonshire, wherethe family 
had been settled for fourteen generations, 
was born at Desborough in 1636. Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he matri- 
culated on 23 Nov. 1662, he in 1666-6 gra- 
duated B.A., being fellow from Lady-day 
1656 to Lady-day 1557. Meanwhile on 28 
June 166G he was admitted a commoner at 
BraBenose College, Oxford. Although ad- 
mitted on 6 June 1669 to Lincoln’s Inn, he, 
being a Roman catholic, was not called 
to the bar. His chief occupation was editing 
the statutes, he being- the first private 
person so employed. He resided at Des- 
borough, and had also a house at Bourton, 
near Buckingham, where he died on 20 Jan. 
1617-18. His remains were interred ill 
Desborough church. Shortlybafore his death 
Pulton presented to Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, a copy of Robert of Gloucester’s 
‘ Chronicle/ ‘ for the love and affection which 
he did bear to the said college, his nurse 
and schoolmistress, and in token of goodwill 
to the said bouse.’ An elegy upon him is 
among the poems of his friend, Sir John Beau- 
mont. He left a widow, four sons (two of 
whom became Roman catholic priests), and 
two daughters. One of his sons, Thomas 
Pulton, anasU nderhill, was among the jesuits 
discovered in Lord Shrewsbury’s house at 
Clerkenwell in March 1627-8. 

Pulton’s compilations of statute law, all 
of which were published in London, are en- 
titled os follows : 1. 1 An Abstract of all the 
Penal Statutes which be general, wherein is 
contained tbs effect of all those Statutes 
which do threaten the offenders thereof the 
loss of life, member, lands, goods, or other 
punishment, or forfeiture whatsoever/ 1679 
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and 1586, 4to. 2, ‘ A Kalender, or Table, 
comprehending the effect of all the Statutes 
that have beon made and put in print, be- 
ginning with Magna Charts, enacted Anno 9 
H. 3, and proceeding one by one until the 
end of the Session of Parliament 3 It. 

Jacobi. . . . Whereunto is annexed an 
Abridgment of all the Statutes whereof the 
whole or any part is general in force and 
use,’ 1600, 1608, 1618, 1032, 1640, fol. 

8. ‘ Collection of Statutes repealed and not in Carlisle. His ordination took placestth' 
repealed,’ 1608, fol. 4. ‘A Collection of Manchester conference of 18-19. Paring the 
sundry Statutes frequent in use, with notes next nine years he laboured inNewcastlwi r . 
in the margent, and references to the Book Tyne, Sheffield, and Leeds. Prom 1858 to 
Cases, and Books of Entries and Registers, 1864 he lived in London (llinde Street and 
where they he treated of. Together withan Islington circuits); subsequently, until 1887 
Abridgment of the residue which be expired,’ he was in Bristol. 1 

&e., 1618, 1632, 1636. 5. ‘The Statutes at The following five years Punshon spent in 
large concerning all such Acts whioh at any Canada, where ho prosided over the annual 
time heretofore have been extant in print conferences, and exercised a supreme control 
from Magna Oharta to the 16 of .Tac. I, or of metliodism. throughout the dominion. By 
divided into two volumes, with marginal his powerful influence and unwearied laboun 

notes,’ &c., 1618, fol. tlio methodist churches of British Nortl 

Pulton was also author of ‘De Pace Regis America wore greatly strengthened. Inlnna 
et Regni — viz. A Treatise declaring which 1872 tho Victoria University of Ooboure 
he the great and general offences of the Canada, conferred on him the degree of 
realm, and the chief impediments of the peace LL.D. Ho returned ( o England in 1878, and 
of the King and the Kingdom,’ London, thenceforward lived in London, for two yens 
1609, 1610, 1616, fol. as superintendent of Kensington circuit, and 

[Poster’s Alumni Oxon.ii. 214 ; Lincoln’s Inn from 1876 as one of l ho general secretaries of 
Reg. ; Wood’s ALheuoo Oxon. ad. Bliss, ii. 214; the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society. 
Bridges’s Northamptonshire, ii. 27 ; Lipscomb’s Punshon’s raro gifts and eloquence soon 
Buckinghamshire, ii. 688 ; Ayscough’s Oat. Slo.ine won for him a high placo, not only amonghia 
MS8. p. 281 ; Onmden Miscellany (Camden 8oc.), own people, but with the general public 
vol. iv.; Discovery of a Jesuit College, p. 9; Uis public lectures, the first of which, on 
Notes and Queries, 3rd Her. xi. 344.) J . M. R. the Prophet of Horob, he delivered in Exeter 

PTJN3HON, WILLIAM MORLEY Ilall iu January 1864, greatly increased his 
(1824-1881), Wesleyan pronoher aud lec- popularity. He also developed great admini- 
turer, horn at Doncaster on 29 May 1824, strative talent. At the Manchester con- 
was only child of John nnd Elizabeth Pun- ference, July 1869, ho was elected into the 
shon, who both died bofore thoir son reached ‘ legal hundred,’ a rare distinction for one so 
manhood. His father was a member of the young. By his own exertions Punshonraisede 
firm of Wilton & Punshon, meroors, at Don- fund of 10, 000/. to extend metliodismin water- 
caster. His mother was the eldest daughter of ing-places, and grants were made from the 
William Morley, a freeman of the same town, fundto stimulate local effort. He alsoraised 
His maternal uncle Isaac received the dignity 1,0001. to relievo old Spitalfiolds chapel of 
of Iniighthood in 1841, nnd twice filled the debt, chiefly bymoans of his lecture on ‘The 
office of mayor. Morley Punshon was taught Huguenots,’ one of his most brilliant per- 
at the grammar school of Doncaster, and formances. To the mission catisePunshon de- 
afterwards at a boarding-school at Tadcastor. voted oqual energy throughout life. Ilia last 
In 1837 he entered his grandfather Morley’s years wero spent in presenting and enforcing 
counting-house in Hull, and began to learn the olaims of the work of the W eslavan Mia- 
the business of a timber merchant. He em- sionary Society, in superintending tkesooie- 
ployed his leisure time in reading, and laid ty’s missions^ m administering its funds, and 
up large stores of knowledge. His mother's in directing its agents. lie died at Tranbjr, 
death m 1838, and the influence of the Rev. Brixton IIill, London, on 14 April 1881. 

S. R. Hall, lod him to consider religious Punshon wrote : ‘ Sabbath Ohimes, or Me- 
questions, and in November 1838 he joined ditalions in Verse,’ London, 1887. Hia ser- 
tho methodist society in Hull, At the age mens in two volumes and lectures in one 
of seventeen he began to preach. With others volume were issued in a uniform odition, 1882 
like-minded he formed a society for mutual and 1884 (several times reprinted). 


business pursuits, he prepared for this voS 
the Wesleyan methodist ministry umU.i 
Rev. Benjamin Clough, who had married h? 
mother’s sister. After spending foui mont i’ 
at, the theological institution at RichmoncLh 
was received into the ranks of the miniBtrviit 
the conference of 1846. Two years of crok 
tion were paesed inWhitchaven audtwn 
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Puushon married, first, 

Vickers, of Gateahead-on-Tyne, by whom he 
had four children ; she died in 1868. His 
second wife was her sister, Fanny Vickers. 
The marriage took place on 16 Aug. 1808 
at Toronto, Canada, where marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister was legal. His second 
^jfe died in 1870. He married, thirdly, in 
1878, Mary Foster, daughter of William 
Foster of Sheffield. She survived him. 

(life, by Frederic W. Macdonald, London, 
1887, with etched portrait by Manesse; Me- 
morial Sermon with Personal EecoUsctions of 
Punshon, by Thomas M'Cullagb, London, 1881 j 
notes and Queries, 8th ser. x. 210 ; Minutes of 
the Methodist Conference (annual), 1872 to 
1881.] W. B. L. 

PURBECK, Viscount (1691 P-1657). 
[See Villiebs, John-.] 

PURBECK, titular Viscount (1077 ?- 
1723). [See Viumbbs, John.] 

PURCELL, DANIEL (1600 P-1717), 
musical composer, was the youngest aon 
of Henry Purcell the elder, and the brother 
of the great Henry Purcell [q. v.] He was 
organist of Magdalen College, Oxford, from 
1688 to 1696, when he resigned hie appoint- 
ment in order to live in London. In 1693 he 
wrote music for Thomas Y olden’s * Ode for St. 
Cecilia’s Day.’ In 1696 he wrote music for 
Maty Pix’s tragedy, ‘Ibrahim XIH,’ and 
posBibly also for her ‘ Spanish Wives,’ as well 
as for an anonymous piece called ‘Neglected 
Virtue, or the Unhappy Conqueror.’ In 1696, 
too, he composed an opera called ‘ Brutus of 
Alba, or Augusta’s Triumph,’ written by 
George Powell [q. v.] and John Verbruggen. 
The published songs bear the imprint 1696, 
but the piece was not produced till 1697. 
He also contributed songs to Lord Lans- 
downe’s * She Gallants ’ (1696), and to ‘ The 
Triumphs of Virtue ’ (anon. 1897). To 
D’Urfey’s ‘ Cynthia and Endymion ’ he con- 
tributed in the latter year ins trumentalmusic, 
as well as the music, with Jeremiah Clarke, 
of Settle’s opera, ‘ The World in the Moon.' 
In 1608 he wrote songs for Charles Gildon’s 
‘Phaeton, or the Fatal Divorce,’ Cibber’s 
‘Love makes a Man,’ and Lacy’s curious 
alteration of the ‘ Taming of a Shrew,’ called 
‘ Sawney the Scot,’ besides odes for the Prin- 
cess Anne’s birthday (8 Feb. 1697-8) and St. 
CJacilia’a day, performed respectively in Lon- 
don and Oxford. Other odes for St. Cecilia’s 
dayfollowed in lateryears. Alamentationfor 
the death of his brother Henry was set by him 
to words by Nahum Tate before 1608. In 1699 
his only theatrical work seems to have been 
the music for Motteux’s opera, ‘ The Island 
Princess,’ with J. Clarke and Leveridge. In 
yon. xvi. 


1700 he wrote songs for apieeebyj, Oldmixon, 
called ‘ The Grove, or Love's Paradise, ’ and 
won the third of the four prizes offered by 
1 several persons of quality’ (among others the 
Earl of Halifax) for musical settings of Con- 
greve’s ‘Judgment of Paris’ [see Finger, 
Godfrey]. The compositions of Ecclea, 
winner or the second prize, and Purcell were 
printed. At the some time Purcell wrote 
music for Farquhar’s * Constant Couple,’ 
D’Urfey’s ‘ Masaniello/ ‘ The Pilgrim’ (a re- 
vival of Beaumont and Fletcher, with ad- 
ditions by Dryden). BurnahVe ‘Reformed 
Wife,’ and Cibber’s ‘ Careless Husband.’ In 
1701, for a revival of Lee’s ‘ Rival Queens, or 
the Death of Alexander the Great,’ Purcell 
provided some of the numbers. Finger had 
previously written part of the music — i.e. 
acts ii. and iv., a symphony for four flutes, 
and the finale to act v. Purcell contributed 
songs to Baker’s ‘ Humours of the Age ’ and 
Mrs. Trotter's ‘Unhappy Penitent’ [see Ooox- 
bubn, Catharine] in the same year. In 1702 
Steele’s ‘Funeral’ seems to have been the 
only play for which he wrote music. The 
same author’s ‘Tender Husband’ and Far- 
quhar’s ' Inconstant ’ represent the composers 
work for 1703 ; in the following year, for 
the opening of the theatre in theHaymarket 
built by Vanbrugh (9 April 1706), he wrote 
an ‘ opera’ on ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ to a libretto 
translated from the Italian (advertisement 
in the Diverting Post, 28 Oct. 1704). In 
March 1706-7 he contributed music to Far- 
quhar’s ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ and later in the 
same year a St. Cecilia ode by Purcell was 
performed at St. Mary Hall, Oxford. Refer- 
ence is made to a masque by Purcell, called 
‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’in the ‘Muses Mer- 
cury, ’1707. Musicwasalsowritten by Purcell 
for J. Hughes’s ‘Amalasont,’ D’Urfey's ‘ The 
Bath’ and ‘The Campaigners/ Motteux’a 
1 Younger Brother/ and a revival of ‘ Mac- 
beth/ to none of which were dates attached. 

On 8 April 1712 Purcell gave a concert 
at Stationers’ Hall ‘of vocal and instru- 
mental musick entirely new, and all parts 
to be perform’d with the greatest excellence ’ 
(advertisement in Spectator, No. 340, for 
31 March 1712). Among the instrumental 
compositions performed on that occasion 
may very probably have been Borne of the 
six sonatas of three parts, or the sonatas for 
flute and boss, both of which were published. 

From 1718 Purcell was organist of St. An- 
drew's, Holbom, The only evidence of Mb 
death is in an advertisement in the ' Daily 
Courant/ 12 Dec. 1717, inserted by Edward 
Purcell, ‘only son to the famous Mr. Henry 
Purcell/ who was a candidate for the post of 
organist, * in the room of his unole, Mr. Daniel 
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Purcell, deceased.’ After Ms death there 
appeared Ms ‘ Six Cantatas for a Voice, 
. . . two of which are accompanied with a 
Violin. Compos’d after the Italian man- 
ner ; and ‘ the Psalmes set Ml for the Or- 

g an or Harpsicord, as they axe Plaid in 
hurches.’ 

Daniel Purcell’s music is so deeply tinged 
with the style of his illustrious brother 
that it would be exceedingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from Ms on internal evidence 
alone. It is naturally a mere reflection, with- 
out creative genius ; but it certainly does not 
deserve the sneer with wMch Hawkins refers 
to it. The Mstorian repeats the tradition that 
Purcell was a famous punster. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, iii, 52; Bloxam's 
Beg. of Magdalen College ; Bursar's Accounts 
of the College, examined by the Bev. W. D. 
Macray; Cummings’s Life of (Henry) Purcell 
(Great Musicians Ser. ) ; Companion to the Play- 
house ; Catalogue of the Music in the Fitz william 
Museum, Cambridge ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; composi- 
tions printed and in manuscript in British Mu- 
seum, Royal College of Music, &o.l 

J. A. F. M. 


PURCELL, HENRY (1668 P-1096), 
composer, was a younger son of Henry Pur- 
cell, a gentleman of the Ohapel Royal, and 
‘master of the ohildren’ of Westminster 
Abbey, and music copyist there. The father 
was an intimate friend of Matthew Looke 

a , v.] (of. Pbpvs, Diary, ed. Wheatley, i. 

) ; he was buried at Westminster Abbey 
on 8 Aug. 1664. The name of the composer's 
mother was Elizabeth. His brother Daniel 
is noticed separately. A house in St. Ann's 
Lane, Old Pye Street, Westminster, is tradi- 
tionally said to have been the composer’s 
birthplace (of. Musical Times, November 
1896, pp. 7S&-6). The date of his birth is 
fixed approximately by the inscription below 
his portrait in Ms ‘Sonatas of Three Parts’ 
(1088) — ‘retat. suae 24’ — and by that on his 
monumental tablet in Westminster Abbey, 
which gives his age as tMrty-seven at the 
time of nis death. The arms on the portrait 
(harry wavy of six argent and gules, on a 
bend sable three boars' heads couped of the 
first) seem to connect the composer with the 
family of Purcell of Onslow, Shropshire 
(cf. Collectanea Top. et Gen. vii. 244, vui. 17, 
20). Tho composer’s uncle, Thomas Purcell, 
adopted him on his father’s death in 1664, and 
seems to have undertaken Me musical educa- 
tion, Thomas Purcell was a gentleman of 
the Ohapel Royal (appointed probably at the 
Restoration), succeeded Henry Lawos as one 
of the king's musicians in ordinary for the 
lute and voice in 1662, held the post of 
composer in ordinary for the violin conjointly 


mth Pelham Humfrey [q. v,], ^Tdi^ 


in iooa, wnen nenry was six years nla 
he was appointed a chorister of the CWi 
Royal, under Captain Cooke. the masta/I 
the children. Pelham Humfrey sucMriJ 
to Cooke’s post in 1672, and from him p™ 
cell learnt the taste for the new strip „f 
music wMch Lully had brought into vosnl 
in Prance. In Ms twelfth year (16701 h 
composed an 1 Address of the Children of tt! 
Chapel Royal to the King,’ which, accord!® 
to Cummings's ‘Life,’ was formerly in till 
possession of Dr. Rimbault. As it is described 
as being in Pelham Ilumfrey’s writing * 

■nrniilil Annanv -TltcH . TTurvi-Punwr 1 


ceived a certain admiration for the promise 
shown by Purcell before they entered into 
the relations of master and pupil. 7^ 
who ascribe to Purcell the composition of the 
famous ‘ Macbeth music,’ commonly known 
as Matthew Locke’s, are compelled to assign 
its composition to Purcell’s fourteenth year 
since it woe produced in 1672, The main 
argument in Purcell’s favour is that tbs 
musio for ‘Macbeth,’ with wMch Locks's 
name has been traditionally associated is 
wholly different from some other extant 
music for ‘Macbeth’ wMoh Locke is posi- 
tively known to have composed, and mm 
therefore be safely denied to be from Locked 
hand. When Locke’s claim is ignored, Pur- 
cell’s title seems plausible. That a score of 
the muBio in Purcell’s handwriting exists is 
in itself, having regard to the frequency 
with which one man would make a copy of 
another’s work, no conclusive argument for 
his authorship (Musical Times , May 1876; 
Concordia, 27 Nov. 1876; Oottmimis, Life 
of Purcell-, Gbovd, Diet, li. 188-6) [cl arts, 
Looks, Matxhbw, and Lpvebtdo-d, Bioh- 
ABd]. It is possible that a song, ‘Sweet 
Tyronness,’ in Playford’s ‘ Musical Com- 
panion ’ (1872-8) iB by the younger Henry 
Purcell ; it has been ascribed to Ms father. 

Puroell’e firBt undoubted work for the 
et age was written for Shadwell’s ‘ Libertine’ 
(1676) ; the music is considerable in extent, 
and very fine in quality. Dryden’s ‘ Aureng- 
zebe ’ and Sliadwell’s ‘ Epsom Wells,’ played 
in the same year, were also provided with 
musio by Purcell. Rimbault assigns toFur- 
oell the music in the first not of ‘ Oiree,’ by 
Charles Davenaut [a. v.], which was acted 
at the Duke of York's Theatre in 1677, with 
music mainly contributed by John Banister 
[q. v.] (Concordia, 16 April 1876; of. Bac- 
batjIiT, Ancient Vocal Music of England). 
The most important of Purcell’s early dra- 
matic productionsis themosque in Shadwell’s 
arrangement of ‘Timon of Athens' (1877-8), 
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which contains some of his best and most ori- 
ginal work. From 1676 to 1678 Purcell -was 
copyist at Westminster Abbey, and in 1677 
he wrote an elegy 1 on the death of his worthy 
friend Mr. Matthew Locke, musick composer 
in ordinary to his majesty.’ A letter (printed 
in Cummings’s ‘ Life ’) written by Thomas Pur- 
cell to John (Jostling [q. r.], the bass singer, 
minor canon of Canterbury, on 8 Feb. 1678- 
1679, is interpreted to mean that Henry Pur- 
cell was then writing anthems specially in- 
tended to show off Goatling's wonderful voice. 
But themost remarkable of Purcell’s anthems, 
‘They that go down to the sea in ships,’ was 
written later. 

The work which, in some ways is the 
crowning manifestation of Purcell’s genius, 
vis. the opera ‘ Dido and iEneas,’ has been 
conclusively moved to date from 1680, not 
earlier, and for a composer of twenty-two 
the feat is sufficiently surprising. At the 
time continuous dramatic music waB un- 
known in England, and Purcell wrote his 
opera entirely without spoken dialogue, and 
with a sense of dramatic truth that was not 
surpassed by any succeeding musician for 
many generations. It was prepared for a per- 
formance given at the hoarding-school of one 
Josias Priest, a dancing-master who in 1680 
removed from Leicester Fields to Ohelsea. 
The libretto was bv Nahum Tate, and an epi- 
logue by Tom D’Urfey was spoken by Lady 
Dorothy Burk. 

In the same year (1680) John Blow fa. v.] 
resigned hie appointment as organist ofWest- 
minstar Abbey in Purcell’s favour ; and two 
‘Welcome Songs,’ for the Duke of York and 
the king respectively, seem to have brought 
the composer into notice at court. Composi- 
tions of this ‘ occasional’ kind were written 
by Purcell almost every year from this time 
until his death. In 1682 he was appointed 
organist of the Chapel Royal, while etill re- 
taining his post at the abbey. In 1688 he 
published bv subscription his ‘ Sonnatas of 
HI Parts : Two Viollins and Basse : to the 
Organ or Harpsecord.’ In the title Purcell 
is styled ‘ Composer in ordinary to his most 
Sacred Majesty,’ an appointment which Rim- 
baud; conjectures he received in the same year 
as that to the Chapel Royal (Ofd Cheque Book 
qf the Chapel Boy at). The (twelve) sonatas 
were published in four part-books, with an ad- 
mirable portrait of the composer, a dedication 
to the king, and a very interesting preface, in 
which Purcell declares hia object to be to give 
a 'just imitation of the most fam’d Italian 
masters ; principally, to bring the seriousness 
and gravity of that sort of Musick into vogue 
and reputation among our countrymen, whose 
humor, 'tis time now, should begin to loath 


the levity, and balladry of our neighbours. 
The last words doubtless refer to the super- 
ficial style of the French music of the day, 
which had not been without previous influ- 
ence on the composer. A phrase in the dedi- 
cation implies that it was through the king 
that Purcell became acquainted with the 
Italian composers. The suggestion is corro- 
borated by the fact that a manuscript in the 
Royal College of Music, which contains a 
number of vocal works transcribed from a 
manuscriptin Purcell’s handwriting, includes 
a duet, ‘ Cruciorin hac flamma/ by Uarissimi, 
who was CharlesII’s favourite composer. The 
special model taken by Purcell appears to 
have been Giovanni Battista Vitali, whose 
sonatas, printed at Bologna in 1677, show a 
striking similarity to those of the English 
master in the structure of the works, as dis- 
tinguished from the loosely grouped ‘suites’ 
of dance movements and from the ‘fantasies’ 
which had been in vogue in England from the 
time of Orlando Gibbons. Of these ‘fantasies' 
Purcell left in manuscript several specimens, 
mainly three years older than the sonatas. 
The Italian indications of time, &c., employed 
were then so much of a novelty in England 
that it was deemed advisable to explain them 
in the preface to the sonatas. Purcell’s ad- 
miration for Vitali is attested by the fact that 
he named his eldest son after him ‘John 
Bautista ’ in 1682. 

Purcell began in 1683 a series of odes for 
the celebration of St Cecilia’s day. It would 
seem that he wrote for that year’s festival 
no fewsr than three, one to Latin words ; only 
one apparently was performed; it begins, 
' ‘Welcome to all the pleasures/ and was pub- 
lished in the following year. In 1684 Pur- 
cell took part in an organ competition at 
the Temple Church, playing, with Blow, on 
Father Smith’s organ; the rival instrument, 
by Renatus Hams [q. v.], being played by 
Draghi. At the time of the coronation of 
James H, Purcell was paid 847. 12*. out of 
the secret-service money for superintending 
the erection of an organ in Westminster 
Abbey specially designed for the occasion. 
Purcell probably played the organ at the 
opening ceremony. The ‘ Purcell ’ who is 
mentioned among the baeses of the choir was 
presumably a relative. The composer’s voice 
was a counter-tenor. 

In 1686 he returned to dramatic compo- 
sition with the music to Dryden’s 1 Tyrannic 
Love,’ while a ‘ quickstep/ apparently written 
about the same time, obtained extraordinary 
popularity as the air of * Lilliburlero.’ The 
year 1687 is marked only by an elegy on J obn 
Playford [q. v.], the music publisher. In 
January 1687-8 Purcell wrote an anthem, 

Ii2 
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'Blessed are they that fear the Lord,' for tlie 
rejoicings at the queen’s pregnancy, and an- 
other anthem, 1 The Lord is King,’ "bears date 
1888. He contributed songs to D’Urfey’s 
' Fool’s Preferment ’ in the same year, and 
resumed the office of copyist in the abbey. 

At the coronation of william and Mary in 
1680, Purcell retained, as an official perqui- 
site, the price paid for seats in the organ-loft ; 
but he was apparently compelled to give it 
back to the chapter on pain of losing hie post 
(Hawkins, edit. 1868, p. 748). One of the 
best of the 'occasional ’ compositions of Pur- 
cell ■was called forth by the accession of the 
new sovereigns, though it was not com- 
manded for any state celebration. It is 
known as ‘ The Yorkshire Feast Song,’ and 
was performed at the meeting of natives of 
Yorkshire in the Merchant Taylors’ Hall on 
27 March 1690. There followed some of the 
composer’s best theatrical work, including 
' Dioclesian, or the Prophetess ’ (adapted from 
Beaumont and Fletcher by Betterton), and 
the 'Tempest’ (Dryden’s adaptation). The 
former was published in 1691 in score by sub- 
scription, with a dedication to the Duke of 
Somereet ; but, although the pieoe was a great 
success (Dowses), the cost of publication was 
hardly defrayed by the subscriptions, and the 
book was a financial failure (pref. to Dabibi, 
PuEOllTil/’e Judgment of Parts') j every copy 
contained manuscript corrections by Purcell 
bimBelf. The music to Dryden’s ‘Amphitryon ’ 
was issued in 1090, the year of its produc- 
tion. In the epistle dedicatory Dryden 
wrote, ' We have at length found an Eng- 
lishman equal with the best abroad,’ and he 
referred to 1 his happy and judicious per- 
formances in the late opera ' (‘ Dioclesian ’). 
Five years earlier, in the preface to ‘ Albion 
and Alhanius,’ Dryden had shortsightedly 
spoken of Grabu, the composer of that work, 
as ‘raised to a degree above any man who shall 
pretend to be his rival on our stage.’ This 
change in the poet’s opinion was strengthened 
by Purcell’s admirable contributions to his 
opera of ‘King Arthur, ’ which was produced 
in 1091. The complete score of that work was 
never published, and it disappeared, probably 
within a very few years of its production, sinoe 
the few songs printed after the composer’s 
death, in ' Orpheus Britaunicus,’ were in a 
more or less fragmentary condition. After 
all the imperfect manuscript scores of the 
work were collated for Professor Taylor’s 
edition (Musical Antiquarian Society), there 
remain five songs to which no musio can be 
found. Still, the groat built of the musio is 
extant, and from this and the printed play it 
is clear that it can only be called an opera in 
a limited sense, since the singing characters 


are quite subordinate to the others n 
abandonment of the old practice of 14 
tinuous music in opera, which < Ejb ? a J? 1 ' 
illustrated, was justified, according 
‘Gentleman’s Journal’ for January 1691a 
by the fact that ‘ experience hath taushf 
that our English genius will not refliE 
perpetuall singing.’ ‘Mr. Parcel,’ the Z 
critic pointed out, >yns to the delict 
beauty of the Italian way the graces s»a 
gayety of the French composers, aeheW 
done for the “ Prophetess” and the last mJl 
called “ King Arthur,” which hath beenjC 
several times the last month.’ 1 


Among the plays to which Purcell cos. 
tributed incidental music in 1692 aad & 
following year were the ‘ Indian Q nee ^ 
(adapted from Howard and Dryden) and tha 
1 Fairy Queen,’ an anonymous arrangement 
of ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream/ &»■ 
of the songs from the latter were publish^ 
in 1692 by Purcell himself, but, as in the 
case of ‘ King Arthur,’ the complete music 
waa lost ( London Gazette, 18 Oct, 1700] 
Three years after the production of fe 
‘Indian Queen ’ a pirated edition was issued 
by the booksellers May & Hudgbutt, who 
addressed the composer in a complacent and 
impudont preface. The queen’s birthday ode 
for 1692 contains, as the bass of one of the 
airs, the Scottish tune ‘Gold and Kaw.' Ac- 
cording to Hawkins, Purcell introduced it 
out of pique because the Queen had ex- 
pressed a preference for the ballad, as snag 
by Arabella Hunt ; to some of Ms nraria 
The ode for St. Oecilio’s day in the earns yen 
contains evidence of the composer’s powers 
as a singer of florid music. The air ' Tis 
Nature's voice,’ for counter-tenor, which 
abounds in elaborate passages, was printed 
shortly after the festival. Tlie ‘ Gentleman's 
Journal or Monthly Miscellany’ for Novem- 
ber 1692 says ‘ the second stanza ’ was ‘snug 
with incredible graces by Mr. Purcell him- 
self.’ An ode, said to have been written for 
the centenary commemoration of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and performed at OhristOhurch, 
Dublin, on 9 Jan. 1098-4, is included by 
Goodiaon in his incomplete edition of Pur- 
cell’s works j hut no direot evidence of its 
performance has been found. 

To 1 694 belongs Purcell’s only work as s 
theorist. He rewrote almost entirely the 
third part of Playford’s ‘ Introduction to the 
Skill of Musick ’ for the twelfth edition of 


that book, published in 1094. The secthra 
‘On the Axt ofDesoant’ in its original shape 
was no longer of practical use to composers, 
since the whole aspect of musio had changed. 
Certain of the songs in the first and second 
partB ofD’Urfey’s ‘Don Quixote ’ (1694) were 
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by Purcell, the most famous of them being 
‘Let the dreadful engines;' and on St. 
Cecilia’s day, in the same year, ware per- 
formed his famous Te Deuin and Jubilate, 
with orchestral accompaniments. For the 
funeral of Queen Mary he wrote a well-known 
burial service, of which one section, the 
anthem 'Thou knowest, Lord,’ has been 
continuously in use until the present day ; it 
was incorporated by Croft in his setting of 
the service. In a volume of thirty-six odes 
and monodies in memory of the queen there 
are three set to music, one by Blow, and 
two, to Latin words, by Purcell. Of the 
music to plays written by Purcell in 1695, the 
last year of his life, the most important com- 
positions are ‘ Bonduca/ adapted from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher,, and the third part of 
1 Don Quixote,’ which, though it failed on 
the stage, became famous from its containing 
the song ‘From rosy bowers.’ This is said 
to he ‘the last song the author sett, it being 
in his sickness ; ’ a similar claim put forth 
for ‘Lovely Albina ' may he rejected. 

Purcell died on 21 Nov. 1695, probably at 
his house in Maishaan Street, Westminster 
(Prof. J. F. Bridge in Musical Times, No- 
vember 1896). The tradition reported bv 
Hawkins, that the composer caught cold 
from being kept waiting for admittance into 
his house, his wife being determined to 
punish him for keeping late hours, is gene- 
rally discredited. A consumptive tendency 
is surmised, and some support is given to the 
supposition by the deaths in infancy of three 
of the composer’s children — in 1682,. 1686, 
and 1887 respectively. He was buried on 
20 Kbv. beneath the organ in Westminster 
Abbey. The Latin epitaph on the gravestone 
wsb renewed in 1876. On a pillar near the 
grave is a tablet, with an inscription, placed 
there by a pupil of Purcell — A ru iaheUa, wife 
of Sir Robert Howard, the . dramatist, who 
probably wrote the inscription. The short 
will, made on the day of the composer’s death, 
was proved by the widow, Francos Purcell, 
the sole legatee (of. Wills from Doctors' Com- 
mons, Camd. Soo. p. 168). 

That Purcell was a most learned musician, 
consummately skilled in the exercise of feats 
o-f technical ingenuity, and delighting in 
them for their own sake, is amply shown in 
his canons and similar works ; in particular 
he excelled in writing, upon a ground bass, 
music that was not merely ingenious, hut in 
the highest degree expressive. The crown- 
ing instance of his powers in this direction 
is the death-song of JDido in his first opera, 
an ‘inspiration/ as it may well be called, 
that has never been surpassed for pathos and 
direct emotional appeal. The instructive 


comparison of this number with the ‘ Cruci- 
fixus’ of Bach’s Mass in B minor — a com- 

J osition of a design almost precisely similar 
see preface to the Purcell Society’s edition 
of ‘ Dido and iEneaa ’) — shows what a point 
of advance had been reached by the English- 
man five years before the birth of the German 
master. Jft was this directness of expression 
rather than his erudition that raised Purcell 
to that supreme place among English com- 
posers which has never been disputed. The 
very quality of broad choral effect which has 
been most admired in Handel’s works was 
that in which Purcell most clearly antici- 
pated him ; in actual melodic beauty, Pur- 
cell’s airs are at least on a level with. Han- 
del’s, while the mere exhibitions of vocal skill 
for which Purcell is sometimes reproached 
compare very favourably with the conven- 
tional opera songs of Handel. When it is 
remembered that Purcell lived at a time 
when the new art of monodic writing, as 
opposed to the elaborate involutions of the 
madrigalian period, was only beginning to 
be understood in England, the flowing ease 
of his melodies, and the mastery displayed 
in their treatment, must appear little short 
of marvellous. That it is difficult if not im- 
possible to trace any process of development 
between his earlier and later worliB seems 
strange, until it is pointed out that a space 
of twenty yeaTt. covered his entire career as 
a composer (or twenty-five years, if we ac- 
cept the theory that the ‘ Macbeth’ music 
is his), 

A very small number of Purcell’e com- 
positions were published during his life- 
time. Songs by him appeared in various 
collections published by Heptinstall, Play- 
ford, and others, and occasionally, as in 
the case of 'Theodosius/ ‘Amphitryon/ the 
‘Fool’s Preferment/ the ‘Indian Queen/ the 
‘ Fairy Queen/ and ‘ Don Quixote/ songs from 
the plays, professedly complete, were printed 
either separately or together with the text of 
the piece. The only works of any magnitude 
printed in the composer’s lifetime were the 
three-part sonatas (1683), the St. Oecilia ode 
for that year, published in 1684, and the opera 
* Dioclesian.’ To these were added, after his 
death, ‘A Choice Collection of Lessons for 
the HaipBichord or Spinett’ (1696), the 'Te 
Deum and Jubilate, a book of ‘Theatre 
Ayres/ the ‘ Ten Sonatas of Four Parts/ in- 
cluding the famous 1 Golden Sonata’ (1697) 
and the first book of ‘ Orpheus Britannicus/ 
a collection of the composer’s most famous 
songs. A second hook of this collection was 
printed in 1702. The second edition of 
the two books appeared in 1706 and 1711 
respectively, and a third, of both together, 
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in 1721. The rarity of this last edition 
would seem to imply that it was not a large 
or successful one, and it is not hard to assign 
the reason. The popularity of Purcell among 
all classes of the community had been greater 
than that enjoyed by any native musician up 
to that time ; but by the seoond decade of 
the eighteenth century the vogue of Handel, 
who absorbed many of Purcell’s charac- 
teristics, was so well established that Pur- 
cell’s works were for the time thrown into the 
shade. Yet Purcell was never neglected bv 
the higher class of musicians in England, and 
the two-hundredth anniversary of his death 
was worthily celebrated in London in No- 
vember 1895 by a festival occupying three 
days, and including a memorial service in 
Westminster Abbey. From time to time 
efforts have been made to publish his music 
in a way worthy of the greatest composer 
England has produced. Besides the selections 
issued by Goodison, Clarke, Corfe, Arnold, and 
others, the edition of his sacred music in four 
folio volumes, by Vincent Novello, deserves 
first mention. All his anthems (with the 
exception of a few that have come to light 
since), a large number of hymns, cauons, &c., 
are included in this publication (1829-82). 
Several of the most important dramatic works 
and the St. Cecilia ode of 1692 were issued in 
1840-8 by the Musical Antiquarian Society. 
In 1878 an association called the Purcell 
Sooiety was formed with a view to issuing 
a really complete edition; the work is pro- 
greasing slowly ; five volumes — all admirably 
edited — have appeared. 

The works of Purcell may be summarised 
as follows: Seventy-nine anthems, hymns, 
and services ; thirty-two odes and welcome 
songs, including those on St. Cecilia’s day; 
fifty-one dramatic works, including operas, 
incidental music, and songs — including the 
doubtful ‘Macbeth’ and ‘Circe’ music; 
many fantasias in manuscript for strings (see 
Addit. MS. 809S0 for twenty complete in- 
strumental compositions) ; twenty-two so- 
natas (trios) published; one violin sonata 
(manuscript); two organ toccatas j many 
harpsichord pieces (thirty-four published in 
‘A Choice OoUeotion,’ and twelve [with 
Blow] in ‘Musick’s Handmaid’) ; numerous 
songs, catches, and canons. 

Purcell’s portrait was painted once by 
KneUer and twico by Olostermann, and a bust 
of Purcell was formerly in the Music School, 
Oxford, but has disappeared. Kneller’s por- 
trait is now in tho possession of Aimed 
Littleton, esq. It is a somewhat idealised 
head of a young man, with prominent eyes 
and full firm mouth; it was engraved by 
W. Humphreys, from a drawing by Edward 


Novello, forNoveUo^ edition rfW 
‘ Sacred Music.’ A drawing of a UT 
KneUer — doubtless a sketch for the ifo&S 
picture— was in the possession of Dr. Bum™ 
and is now in the British Museum- it™?' 
enpavedby J. HoUoway in 1798. and 
by J. Comer. Of OlostermaWb tw(u*t 
traits, one— a three-quarter-length— in X 
possession of the Ven. Archdeacon Bunn* 
represents the composer seatedat ths hariw 
chord (a replica is m the possession of £ 
Done) ; and the other, of which there iH 
mezzotint by Zobel in the coUeotion of'tk 
Boyal Sooiety of Musicians, shows a fw 
much thinner and longer than that of the 
other portraits, and represents PurceU in the 
last year or two of his life. A fourth portrait 
of PurceU, by an unknown author. ia the 
board-room of Dulwich College, was former!? 
considered to represent Thomas CSarh 
ganist of the college. Two otheT portrait!, 
said to have been formerly at Dulwich Cm- 
lege, have vanished, one of Purcell as a 
choii-bov (Gbovbb, Diet. iii. 61), and the 
other of him in later life, from which the 
engraving by W. N. Gardiner, after S. N. 
Harding, in Harding’s ‘ Biographical Minor,’ 
1794, is said to have been made. Other en- 
gravings by R. White are in the sonatas of 
1688, representing PurceU in his twenty-fifth 
year, and (a head after Clostermann) in 1 Or- 
pheus Britannious.’ H. Adlard engraved a 
portrait (either after Clostermann or possibly 
from the bust). A head in an oval is in the 
‘ Universal Magazine ’ (December 1777), ‘from 
an original painting/ but apparently from 
White’s engraving of 1088. 

PurceU married bofore 1682. A son, John 
Baptists, was baptisedinWestminsterAbhey 
on 9 Aug. of that year, and was buried in 
the cloisters on 17 Oct. foUowing. Two other 
sons died in infancy, and his youngest 
daughter, Mary Peters (b. 1698), seems to 
have died before 1708. Only two children— 
a son and daughter — reached maturity. The 
daughter, Frances (1688-1724), who proved 
her mother’s wiU on 4 July 1706, married, 
about 1707, Leonard Weis ted [q.v.], the poet j 
their daughter died in 1726. Purcell’s sur- 
viving son, Edward (1689-1740 P), competed 
twice, without success, for the post of organist 
at St. Andrew’s, Holbom, formerly held by his 
unole, Daniel PurceU, and in 1726 was made 
organist of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. He 
was also organist of St. Clement’s, Easfccheap, 
and one of the first members ox the Boyal 
Society of Musicians ; he is believed to have 
diod in 1740. Edward’s daughter Erancea 
was baptised on 4 May 1711 at St.Maigaiet’a, 
Westminster; his son, Edward Henry Parcel], 
who was one of the children of the 
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ftoyal ill 1787, was organist of St. John’s, 
Hackney, from 1758 to 1764. 

[Purcell, in the Great Musicians Series, by 
■yf' 2 , Cnmmings, is the most complete bio- 
ar^phy that has vet appeared; see also Grove’s 
Biet. of Music, li. 183, iii. 46-52 ; Hawkins's 
Hist! ed. 1853, pp. 748-5 ; Old Cheque Book of 
the Chapel Royal, ed. Rimbault ; Chester’s 
"Westminster Abbey; Registers ; Pedigree ofPur- 
eell family in Visitations of Shropshire; Downes’s 
Roscius Anglicanus ; Companion to the Play- 
house, vol. in; Advertisements in London Gazette, 
Musical Times, November and December 
1895; prefaces and compositions in Musical 
4ntiq. Soc. and Puroell Soc. editions ; printed 
and manuscript compositions in Brit.Mus., Royal 
Coll, of Music, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
private collections, See.; Gentleman’s Journal 
and Monthly Miscellany, 1692 ; Cat. of Portraits 
in the Music and Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 
and in the exhibition of Purcell relics, Brit. Mus. 
1895; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. x. 210; in- 
formation from Mr. W. Barclay Squire.] 

J. A. F. M. 

PUROELL, JOHN (1674 P-1780), phy- 
sician, was bom in Shropshire about 1374, 
and in 1696 became a student of medicine in 
the university of Montpellier, where he 
attended the lectures of Pierre Chirac, then 
professor of medicine, for whom he retained 
a great respect through life {Of Vapours, p. 
48). After taking the degrees of bachelor and 
licentiate, he graauatedM.D. on 29 May 1699. 
He practised in London., and in 1702 published 
‘A Treatise of Vapours or Hysteric Fits,’ of 
which a second edition appeared in 1707, The 
book is dedicated to ‘ the Honourable Sir J ohn 
Talbott, his nearrelation,’ and gives a detailed 
clini cal account of many of the phenomena 
of hysteria, mixed up with pathology of the 
school of Thomas "Willis [q. v.) His preface 
is the latest example of the type of apology 
for writing on medicine in the English tongue 
so common in hooka of the sixteenth century. 
He shows much good SBnae, pointing out that 
there are no grounds for the ancient belief 
that the movement of the uterus is related 
to the symptoms of hysteria, and supports the 
statement of Sydenham that similar symp- 
toms axe observable in men. Their greater 
frequency in women he attributes to the 
comparative inactivity of female life. He 
recommends crayfish broth and Tunbridge 
waters, but also seeing plays, merry company, 
and airingin the parks. In 1714 he published, 
at J. Morphew’s, ‘ A Treatise of the Cholick,’ 
dedicated to bis relative, Charles, duke of 
Shrewsbury, of which a second edition ap- 
peared in 1716. This work shows less 
observation than his former book, hut con- 
tains the description of an autopsy which he 
witnessed at Montpellier, giving the earliest 


observation in any English book of the irrita- 
tion produced by the exudation in peritonitis 
on the hands or the morbid anatomist. On 
8 April 1721 he was admitted a licentiate 
of the College of Physicians of London. He 
died on 19 Dec. 1780. 

(Miink's Coll, of Phys. ii. 77 ; Astruc’s M6- 
moiies pour servir k l’Histoire de la Faculty de 
Midecine de Montpelier, Paris, 1767 ; Works.] 

N. M. 

PURCELL, RICHARD (A. 1760-1766), 
engraver, was bora in Dublin, and there 
studied mezzotint engraving under John 
Brooks and Andrew Mill ar. Between 1748 
and 1766 he executed in Dublin a few plates, 
all now extremely rare, which include por- 
traits of Michael Boyle, archbishop of Ar- 
magh, after Zoest ; "William King, archbishop 
of Dublin, after Jervas; Oliver Cromwell, 
after Lely; Samuel Madden, D-D- after 
Hunter; and three of William HI, after 
Kneller and Wyck. In 1766 or 1766 Pnroell 
settled in London. His abilities were suffi- 
cient to have enabled him to take a high 
position in his profession; but his vicious and 
extravagant habits kept him in poverty, and 
delivered him into the hands of Bayer, the 
printBeller, for whom he worked almost ex- 
clusively. Sayer employed him chiefly to 
execute copies of popular prints by McArdell, 
Watson, Houston, Faber, &c., from pictures 
by Reynolds and others, and on many of 
these he UBed the aliases Charles Corbutt and 
Philip Corbutt. Purcell’s original plates com- 
prise portraits of the Rev. Thomas Jones^affcer 
M. Jenkin; John, earl of Bute, after A. Ram- 
say, 1763; and John Wilkes, after R. Pine, 
1/04; various subject-pieces after H. Nor- 
land, R. Pyle, G. Dou,G.Metsu, G. Schalken, 
Rembrandt, and others; and some caricatures. 
Purcell also etched a portrait of a man seated 
with a print in his hand, from a picture by 
Rembrandt, 1766 ; this is the latest date on 
any of his works, and is probably the year 
of his death. 

[Chaloner Smith’s British Mezzotinto Por- 
traits ; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists.] F. M. O’D. 

PURCHAS, JOHN (1828-1872), divine 
and author, eldest son of William Jardine 
Purchas, captain in the navy, was horn at 
Cambridge on 14 July 1828, and educated 
at Rugby from 1886. He proceeded to 
Christ’B College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1844 and M.A. 1847. He was 
curate of Elsworth, Cambridgeshire, from 
1861 to 1658, curate of Orwell in the same 
county from 1866 to 1869, curate of St. 
Paul's, West Street, Brighton, from 1861 to 
1866, and perpetual curate of St. James’s 
Chapel, Brighton, in 1866. Into the services 
of St. James’s Chapel, Purchas introduced 
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practices which were denounced as ritualistic, 
and 1 on 27 Nov. 1889, at the instance of 
Colonel Charles James Elphinstone, he was 
charged before S ir Robert Phillimoi'e [q. v.] in 
thearohes courtof Canterbury with infringing 
the law of the established church by using a 
cope (otherwise than during the communion 
service), ohaeubles, albs, stoles, tunioles, 
dalmatics, birettas, wafer bread, lighted 
candles on the altar, crucifixes, images, and 
holy water ; by standing with his booh to the 
people when consecrating the elements, 
mixing water with the wine, censing the 
minister, leaving the holy table uncovered 
during the service, directing processions 
round the church, and giving notice of un- 
authorised holidays. Purchas did not appear, 
stating that he was too poor to prooure legal 
assistance, and too infirm in health to defend 
the case in person. On 8 Feb. 1870 judgment 
was given against him on eight points with 
cosIb (Law (Reports , Admiralty and Ecclesias- 
tical Courts, 1872, iii. 68-118). This decision 
was not entirely satisfactory to the promoter 
of the Buit, and he appealed for a fuller con- 
demnation of Purchas to the queen in council ; 
hut he died on 80 March 1870 before the case 
was heard. Henry Hebberb of Bri ghton, late 
a judge of the high court of judicature at 
Bombay, then applied to the privy council 
to he allowed to revive the appeal, and was 
permitted to take the place of the original 
promoter, 4 June 1870 (Law Reports, Privy 
Council Appeals, 1871, iii. 246-57). Theprivy 
counoil decided against Purchas on 18 May 
1871, on practically all the points raised (io, 
iii. 606-702). He, ho wever, made over all his 
property to his wife, and neither paid the 
costs, amounting to 2,098 1. 14s. 10 d., nor dis- 
continued any of the illegal practices. The 
privy council consequently, on 7 Feb. 1872, 
suspended him from the discharge of his cleri- 
cal office for twelve months, 

These decisions gave riso to much diffe- 
rence of opinion and led to a prolonged con- 
troversy, in which, among others, the Rev. 
Gordon Oalthrop, the Rev. Robert Gregory, 
afterwards dean of St. Paul's, and Canon 
Liddon took port. A copy of the order 
of suspension was affixed to the door of 
St. James’s Chapel on 18 Feb. 1872, but 
Purchas continued his services as usual for 
the remainder of his life. He died at his 
residence, Montpellier Villas, Brighton, on 
18 Oot. 1872, and was buried in the parochial 
cemetery on 28 Oct. He left a widow and 
five sons. 

He edited the ‘ Directorium Anglicanum : 
being a Manual of Directions for the right 
Celebration of the Holy Communion, for the 
saying of Matins and Evensong, and for the 


performance of the other rites andcereJw" 

of the Church/ 1858. This is a standS 

on Anglican ritual. 

His other writings were : 1. ‘The 
Daughter, or the Lover’s Curse,’ a co31 
18SQ 2 ‘ Ode upon the Death of ft® 
qrns Camden,’ 1841. 8. « The Birth of 
Prince of Wales,’ a poem, 1842. 4 ™ 


and Ballads,’ 1846. '5. ‘The Book ofhwT 
1858. 6, ‘The Book of Common X, 
unabridged: a Letter to the Rev. J. Hfld 
yard on his pamphlet, “ The Morning 
of the Churoh abridged/” 1866. 

Priest’s Dream : an Allegory/ I860. 8 ‘Tt! 
Death of Ezekiel’s Wife : Three Sermom.' 
1868. ^ 

[Times, 19 Oct. 1872, p. 6; Annual Basil*.,. 

1871, pp. 187-210; Sussex Daily Raws. 10 Oct' 
1872 p. 6, 22 Oot. p. 6, 24 Oet. p. 6; Rotes and 
Queries, 8th ear. x. 210 ; Men of the Tkn 

1 872. ] G. Q.B. 

PURCHAS, SAMUEL (1576 P-1828) 

author of the ‘Pilgrimes/ son of George Par' 
clios of Thaxted in Essex, was bom about 
1675. Having graduated from St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and taken holy orders 
he was in 1001 ourate of Purleigh m Easa l 
From 1604 to 1018 he was vioar of Eastwood 
in Essex; in 1614 he was appointed chaplain 
to George Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and from 1614 to 1626 he woe rector of St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate. He died in September or 
October 1626, aged 51. TIis will was proved 
on 21 Oct. 

He married, in December 1601, Jane, 
daughter of Vinoeut Lease of WestMl, Suf- 
folk, yeoman. In the marriage license, dated 
2 Deo. 1601, Purchas is said to he twenty- 
seven, and he and his brido are described as 
household servants of Mr. Freake, parson ol 
Purleigh. The ages as stated at marriage 
and death are not in exact agreement. 

Purchas was the author of: 1. ‘Purohas 
his Pilgrimage, or Relatione of the World 
and the Religions observed in all Ages and 
Places discovered from the Creation unto this 
present ’ (fol. 1618 ; 2nd edit, 1614; 3rd edit. 
1017 ; 4th edit. 1626), 2. ‘ Purchas his Pil- 
grim. Miorocosmua, or the History of Man. 
Relating the Wonders of his Generation, 
Vanities in bis Degeneration, Necessity of bis 
Regeneration . . .’ (sm. 8vo, 1019). 

But the work by which alone Pnrchas’s 
name is now known is 8. ‘ Hakluytns Pos- 
thumus, or Purohas his Pilgrimes, contayning 
a History of tho World in Sea Voyages and 
Land-Trauells by Englishmen and others 
. . ./ with portrait on the title-page, ®tat,48 
(4 vols. 4 to, 1626 ; the fourth edition of the 
‘ Pilgrimage ’ _[No. 1 above], being exactly 
the same size, is frequently catalogued as the 
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fifth volume of the 1 Pilgrim es it is really 
a totally different work). The rarity of this 
work, more than its interest, has given it an 
exaggerated value to book collectors. Its 
intrinsic value is due rather to its having 
preserved some record of early voyages other- 
wise unknown, than to the literary skill or 
ability of the author. It may fairly be sup- 
posed that the originals of many of the jour- 
nals entrusted to him, of which he published 
an imperfect abstract, were lost through his 
carelessness ; so that the fact that the ‘ Pil- 
gnmes’ contains the only extant account of 
some voyages is by his fault, not by his merit, 

A comparison of what he has printed with 
such originals as remain shows that he was 
neither a faithful editor nor a judicious com- 
piler, and that he took little pains to arrive 
at an accurate knowledge of facts. He in- 
herited many of the manuscripts of Richard 
Hakluyt [q. v.l, hut the use he made of 
them was widely different from Hakluyt's. 

A fine reprint of Purckas’s work, in 20 vole., 
appeared at Glasgow 1905-7. 

[Biown's Genesis of the United States, pp. 491, 

974 ; Christie’s Voyages of Pox and James (Hak- 
luyt Society), voL i. p. x ; Notes and Queries, 3rd 
sar. xi. 57 ; Transactions of the Kssex Archssol. 
Society, iv. 104.] J. K. L. 

PURDON, EDWARD (1729-1767), 
bookseller’s hack, bora in co. Limerick 
about 1729, was son of the Rev. Edward 
Purdon, M.A. In 1744 he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, where ha acquired Gold- 
smith's friendship. After dissipating his in- 
heritance, he enlisted. Subsequently he 
settled in London, and became a ‘ scribbler 
in the newspapers.’ Entering the service 
of Ralph Griffiths [q. v.l he translated for 
him Voltaire’s 1 Henriade,’ which appeared 
in the ‘British Ladies’ Magazine.' Probably 
Purdon had a share also in the ‘ Memoirs of 
M. de Voltaire,’ by Goldsmith, which accom- 
panied the poem. In 1769 he was compelled 
to publish an apology in the 1 London Chro- 
nicle ' for an abusive pamphlet, in the form 
of a letter to David Garrick, against Mossop 
and other Drury Lane performers (Lows, 
Theat. Lit. pp. 140, 273). He fell dead in 
Smithfield on 27 March 1767. Goldsmith’s 
epitaph on him, for the Wednesday Club, has 
preserved his memory. 

[Gent. Mag. 1767, p. 192; Notes and Queries, 

4th aer. viii. 468, 658 ; Forster's Life of Gold- 
smith, i. 26, 168, ii. 30 ; O’Donoghue’s Poets of 
Ireland, 211; London Chronicle, 13, 14, 15 Oot, 
1759 ; Publ. Advertiser, 7 Feb. 1769.) E. I. 0. 

PURDY, JOHN (1773-1848), hydro- 
graphor, the son of a bookseller at Norwich, 
was bom in 1773, He early turned his atten- 
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tion to the study of naval charts and similar 
subjects. Before 1812 he succeeded De la 
Roohette as hydrographer to Messrs. Laurie 
& Whittle, of 63 Fleet Street, London, and 
in that year published a ‘ Memoir, descriptive 
and explanatory, to accompany the New 
Chart of the Atlantic Ocean,’ 4to. This work 
went through many editions, the fifteenth ap- 
pearing in 1894, edited by Mr. W. R. Kettle, 
F.R.G.S. Purdy does not seem to have taken 

S ort in hydrographic expeditions himself, and 
is work consisted in writing works and con- 
structing charts based upon the reports of 
others; but eventually he became theforemost 
authority of his time on hydrography. He 
was mainly instrumental in bringing ‘ Ren- 
nell’s Current’ before the notice of navigators, 
and in 1832 Rennell’s daughter, Lady Rodd, 
entrusted to Purdy the editing of his ‘Wind 
and Current Charts ’ [see Rmranix, Jambs]. 
He died on 29 Jan. 1843. 

Alexander George Findlay [q. v.l, who 
succeeded to his position as a leafing hydro- 
grapher, edited and improved a large number 
of Purdy’s works. The more important of 
Puxdy’8 writings are: 1. ‘Tables of Posi- 
tions, or of the Latitudes and Longitudes 
of Places,’ &c., 1816, 4to. 2. ‘ The Colum- 
bian Navigator,’ 1817, 8vo; other editions 
1823-4, 2 vole., 1839, and 1847-8. 3. ‘Me- 
moir to accompany the General Chart of the 
Northern Ocean,’ 1820, 8vo. 4. ‘The New 
SailingDirectory for the Ethiopic or Southern 
Atlantic Ocean/ 1837, 8vo ; 3rd edit. Findlay, 
1844. Similar ‘ Sailing Directories,’ dealing 
with many other regions, were also published 
by Purdy. 6. ‘The British American Navi- 
gator,’ 2nd edit. 1843, 8vo. 

A fairly complete list of Purdy’s maps 
and charts is given in the ‘ Catalogue of the 
Map Room of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety.’ The chief are ; a chart of the Atlantic 
Ocean (1812) ; a ‘ map of Cabotia, compre- 
hending the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada,’ &c. (1814) ; a map of the world on 
Mercator's Projection (1826); The Azores 
(1831) ; Jamaica (1834) ; the Viceroyalty of 
Canada (1838) ; Newfoundland (1844). 
Others published by Findlay, after Purdy’s 
death, include the Indian ana Pacific Oceans 
(1847) ; St. George’s Channel (I860) ; the 
coasts of Spain and Portugal (1856). His 
nephew Isaac published a chart of the coasts 
of China in 1866. 

S Works in Brit. Mus. Iihr.; Cat. of Library 
. Map Room of Royal Geogr. Soe. ; Review 
of British Geogr. Work, 1789-1889, p. 190; 
Proa. Royal Geogr. Soo. xix. 381 ; Athenaeum, 
1875, i. 667; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man.; Allibone’s 
Diet, of English Lit. ; information supplied by 
Messrs. R. H. Laurie, Minories.] A. F. P. 
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PUREFOY, WILLIAM (1580 P-1669), 
regicide, born at Oaldecote, Warwickshire, 
about 1680, was eldest son of Francis Pure- 
foy {d. 1617), by his wife Eleanor, daughter 
of John Baskerville of Cudworth, Somerset. 
He entered Grays Inn on 14 Aug. 1609, 
and subsequently travelled on the continent. 
While residing in 1611 at Geneva he medi- 
tated (so he asserted thirty-eight years later) 
the ruin of the monarchy in England. 

In 1627-8 he was eleoted member of par- 
liament for Coventry. Purefoy was strongly 
puritan, and, as sheriff of Warwickshire in 
1681, dealt severely with disorderly charac- 
ters and alehouses. On 27 Oct. 1640 he 
was elected to the Long parliament for War- 
wick. From the first he took a decided stand 
against the king, and when (17 June 1642) 
Charles directed his commission of array for 
Warwickshire, ' such as Mr. Coombes, Mr. 
Purefoy, and others of that strain ’ were ex- 
pressly excepted. Purefoy straightway took 
up arms for the parliament. In August he 
was in command of a body of parliamentary 
troops in Warwick Castle. On 6 March 
1642-3 he received a commission from Essex 
to be colonel of a regiment of horse and 
dragoons raised in Warwick. 

In the same month he was engaged in the 
defence of Coventry, for which he advanced 
money. In answer to a letter from Purefoy 
complaining of the weakness of the forces 
there due to disbondings, and the lack of a 
‘commander of experience,’ Essex nominated 
a committee to govern the forces of Coventry 
and Lichfield, consisting of Purefoy, Sir J ohn 
Gill, Sir Arthur Haselrigge, and Sir W. 
JBrereton, knt. During 1644 Purefoy, at the 
head of his regiment of horse, took part in 
many small operations in Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucester- 
shire, and frequent disputes arose between 
him and the chief commander of the district, 
Basil Feilding, second earl of Denbigh [q. v.j 
Towards the end of 1644 and early in 1646 
he was often in London in attendance on 
the committee of both kingdoms at Derby 
House. In June 1644 Purefoy captured 
Compton House, which was hold during the 
rest of the war by his kinsman, Major George 
Purefoy (BrrasLEr, Hist, of Banbury, pp. 866, 
391). Onl8Julyl046 Purefoy wasnominated 
by ordinance of both houses to be one of the 
commissioners to reside with the army of 
‘our brethren of Scotland now in this king- 
dom;’ the command of his regiment had pre- 
viously (14 May) been bestowed on Captain 
William Oulmore. 

Purefoy was a member of the high court 
which tried the king and signed his death- 
warrant. He was one of the council of stato 


we 


from its establishment on 18 FebTlftifu 
until its dissolution in 1653, and hadloiL 8 
at Whitehall. On 7 Sept. 1660 he had 
t° repair to his own county for setting lna 
militia of W arwickshire, and to axamfoau,,* 
the circumstances of Charles IPs dedaratL 
as king at Coventry. On Oharles’s defeat at 
Worcester he was appointed a commissioner 
to examine the prisoners. He was returned 
to Cromwell’s two parliaments in 1864 fc, 
Warwickshire and Coventry ; in the second 
parliament of 1664 and in that of 1866 k 
sat for Coventry. In January 1666-8 he was 
added to the committee for collections for 
distressed protestants in England (BngM 
Hist. Beview, October 1894). On the excite, 
ment due to the rising of Sir OeoTge Booth 
in August 1659, ‘ old Colonel Purefoy, -who 
had one foot in the grave, was obliged to 
undertake ’ the command of the forcesin the 
county of Warwick in place of Colonel 
Fotherby, who declined to act. Therein 1 he 
used such diligence and succeeded so trail 
that he kept the city of Coventry and the 
adjacent country in the obedience of the 

? arliament’ (Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. Firth, ii. 
09). Purefoy died in 1669. Hewasexempted 
from the act of indemnity at the Restoration, 
and his ostateB were consequently forfeited 
to the crown. 

A reply to Prynne’s ‘ Brief Memento to 
the present unparliamentary junto,’ entitled 
‘ Prynne against Prynne,’ 1640, 4to, was at- 
tributed to Purefoy by Prynne. 

Purefoy married J oone, daughter andheirara 
of Aleyn Penkeston of the city of York, 
and left issue. A daughter married George 
Abbot (1008-1648) [q.v.] 

[Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1081-61, passim; 
Hist. MSS. Oomm. 4th Bop. p. 207, 6th Bap. p. 
74, 6th Bop. pp. 69 b, 141, 0th Eep. ii. 801, hr. 
271, 276, 10th Rep. vi. 110 ; Harl. MS. 1047, f. 
49; Lords’ Journals, v. 616, vii. 372; Commons’ 
Journals, 1628, &C. ; OJBoinl Returns of Mem- 
bers of Parliament; Mereurius Rnstieus, 1648; 
Dugd ale’s Warwickshire, ii. 1007, and View of 
Troubles ; Warburton’s Prince Rupert, i 824, 
891-2; Nugent’s Hampden, ii. 256; Foster’s 
Gray’s Inn Rogisters.) W. A 3. 


PTJBFOY, ROBERT (d. 1667), bishop of 
Hereford. [See WiirroN.) 

PURNELL, ROBERT (d. 1080), baptist 
elder and author, was probably a native of 
Bristol, where he was residing m 1668, He 
was in that year one of the chief founders of 
the first baptist ohuroh at Bristol, which 
subsequently became the Broadmead church. 
The pastor, Thomas Ewins, and Purnell wets 
baptised in London by Henry Jessey, and 
Purnell become a ruling elder of the congze- 
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Zrtion. Ha died apparently in November 
1666. A son was a member of tie same 
church. 

He wrote : 1. ‘ Good Tydings for Sinners,' 
London, 1049, 4to. 2. ‘No Power but of 
God/ London, 1652, 2nd edit. 8. ‘ Englands 
Remonstrance, or a Word in tbe Ear to the 
scattered discontented Members of the late 
Parliament. . . likewise a Wordtothepresent 
Assembly at Westminster and the Oouncell 
of State/ 165S. 4. 4 The Way to Heaven dis- 
covered/ Bristol, 1658 (in favour of the doc- 
trine of grace and the true love of God). 

6. ‘The Church of Christ in Bristol recover- 
ing her Vail out of the Hands of Them that 
have smitten and wounded Her, and taken 
it away/ London, 1667 ; the first portion is 
signed by Purnell and five other members of 
thechurch (p, 24). 6. ‘ A little Cabinet richly 
stored with all Sorts of Heavenly Varieties/ 
London [19 Aug.], 1657. 7. ‘ The Way Step 
by Step to sound and saving Conversion/ 
London, 8 Aug. 1669. 

[Broadmead Records, Hansard Knollys Soc. ; 
Fuller's Rise and Progress of Dissent in Bristol, 
p, 43 ; Hollesrar’g Skirts of the "Whore discovered, 
1656, and The Cry of Blood, 1666 ; Firman's 
Serious Question.] "W. A. S. 

PURNELL, THOMAS (1834-1889), 
author, son of Robert Purnell, was horn in 
Tenby, Pembrokeshire, in 1884. He matri- 
culated at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1862 
(JteffJ), but afterwards came to London and 
embarked in journalism. In 1862 be was, on 
the recommendation of Sir Thomas Duifus 
Hardy, appointed assistant-secretary and li- 
brarian of the Arohsaological Institute of 
GreatBritain and Ireland, and he retained the 
post until 1866. In 1870-1 he contributed to 
the Athenaeum, under the signature ‘ Q./ a 
series of dramatic criticisms which attracted 
notice by their incisive style and the severity 
of their censures. Charles Reade and Tom 
Taylor published replies. Of genially bohe- 
mian temperament, Purnell was popular in 
literary society, and founded a little club 
known os the ‘ Decemviri/ of which Messrs. 

A. C. Swinburne, Whistler, R. E. Eranoillon, 
and Joseph Knight were among the members. 

He came to know Mazzini, to whom he intro- 
duced Swinburne and others. In 1871 he 
edited Lamb’s ‘ Correspondence and Works/ 
and organised the Charles Lamb centenary 
dinner. He died at Lloyd Square, Peaton- 
■ville, London, where his sister Kept house for 
Lim, on 17 Dec. 1889, after a long illness. 

Purnell was the author of: 1. ‘ Literature 
and its Professors/ London, 1867, post 8vo, 

2. ‘Dramatists ox the Present Day’ (re- 
printed from the ‘ Atheuceum ’), by Q., Lon- 
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don, 1871, post 8vo. 3. ‘To London and 
elsewhere/ London, 1881, 12mo. 4, ‘The 
Lady DrusUla : a Psychological Romance,’ 
London, 1886, post 8vo. 6. ‘ Dust and Dia- 
monds : Essays,’ London, 1888, post 8vo. 

He also edited Dr. John Hard's ‘Historia 
Quatuor Regum Anglia’ for the Roxburghe 
Club/ 1868, 4to. 

[Archaeological Journal, 1862-6 ; Athentenm, 
21 Dec. 1889 ; Globe, 21 Dec. 1889; private in- 
formation.] E. 1. 0. 

PURSGLOVE, ROBERT, otherwise 
SmvBSTEB (1500P-1679), bishop sufiragan of 
Hull, bom about 1500, is said to have been 
the son_ of Adam Pursglove of Tideswell, 
Derbyshire. His mother was a Bradshawe, 
probably of the family of Bradshawes of the 
Peak, to which the regicide belonged. By a 
maternal uncle, William Bradshawe, the boy 
was sent to St. Paul’s School, London : pre- 
sumably that founded by Dean Oolet in 1609, 
and not the cathedral or choir school. He 
would thus be one of tbe earliest pupils of 
William Lily, tbe first bead-master. After 
remaining at St. Paul’s for nine years, he 
spent a Bhorttime in tbe neighbouring priory 
of St. Mary Qvery, and then entered the 
newly founded college of Corpus Ohristi at 
Oxford. He resided fourteen years at Ox- 
ford, probably until 1632 or 1633. Joining 
the great Augustiniaa priory of Guisborough, 
or Gisborne, in Cleveland, Yorkshire, he 
rapidly rose to be itB twenty-fourth (and 
lost) prior as early, apparently, as 1634. In 
the following year the act, suggested by 
Oranmer, for the appointment of bishops 
sufiragan with English titles was passed; 
and in 1688 Richard Langrigge and Pure- 
glove were presented by Archbishop Lee of 
York to Henry Vlll, who chose the latter 
to be bishop sufiragan of Hull. The patent 
is dated 28 Deo. 1638 ( Lanadowne MS. 980. 
f. 127), and Pursglove was consecrated on 
29 Dec. (Stubbs, JR egiatrvm). On 1 Oct. in 
the same year he had been collated to the 
prebend of Langtofb in the cathedral church 
of York. This stall he exobanged&rWyetowe 
in the same church on 2 May 1641. 

In 1640 Pursglove surrendered to the 
king 1 the great house at Guisborough of 
which he was prior. It was said that he 
had kept great state there, being served only 
by gentlemen bom ( Cotton MS., quoted in 
Gbaisob, Castles and Abbeys of Yorkshire, 
p. 807). He received as pension 1661. 13s. 4 d., 
a sum representing about 2,0001. of our money. 
He is also said to have persuaded other heads 
of religious housee to surrender. 

In 1644 (26 June) he was made provost 
of Jesus College, founded at Rotherham by 
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Arah.hiah.op Scott, and held this office till 
the suppression of the college at the be- 
ginning of Edward Vi's reign. On 29 Jon. 
1650 he was installed archdeaoon of Not- 
tingham, in succession to Dr. Outhbert 
Marshall. 

His tenure of the bishopric of Hull con- 
tinued under Holgate and Heath, the suc- 
cessors of Archbishop Lee, and the registers 
at York contain entries of numerous ordina- 
tions by him. But he was deprived, of the 
offico, as well as of his archdeaconry, in 1659 
for refusing to take the oath of supremacy. 
Privy council commissioners under Eliza- 
beth represent him as ‘ stiff in papistry and 
of estimation in the country.’ He had no 
successor as bishop suffragan of Hull till the 
consecration of Arohdeacon Blunt in April 
1891. 

In 1669, the year of his deprivation, Purs- 
glove obtained letters patent from Elizabeth 
to found a grammar school at Tideswell, 
dedicated, like St. Paul’s, to the child Jesus. 
Some of his statutes contain provisions re- 
sembling those of Oolet, and a work of 
Erasmus is appointed as one of the text- 
books. In the ‘ Return of Endowed Grammar 
Schools,’ 1806, the income of this school is 
stated to be 2061. On 6 June 1563 he also 
obtained letters patent to found a similar 
sebool, bearing the same name, and also a 
hospital, or almshouse, at Guisborough. His 
deed of foundation, probably in his own 
band, is dated 11 Aug. in that year. He 
placed both institutions under lie visita- 
torial power of the archbishop of York, 
proof, apparently, that he finally acquiesced 
in the Elizabethan settlement ox religion. 

Pursglove resided in his last years partly at 
Tideswell and partly at Dunston in the same 
county, from which are dated a number of 
deeds of gift to Mb sohool and hospital at 
Guisborough (Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. 
App. pp. 848-9). He died on 2 May 1679, 
and he was buried in Tideswell ohuroh, where 
a fine brass marks his resting-place, and bears 
a long biographical inscription in doggerel 
verse. 

[Wood's Athenm fa confusad account) ; Lans- 
downe MS. 980, f. 127 i Ord’s Olovsland, 1840, 
pp. 189 sqq. ; Hist. MSS. Oomm. 8th Rop. App, 
pp. 318-9 j Le Neva's Fasti ; TiokeU's History 
of Hull, p, 157 ; Pursglove, by R. W. Oorlass, 
Hull, 1878; Gant. Mag. 1704, ii. 1101; Notes 
and Queries, 1st ser. vii. 185, 6th ser. v. 11, 12, 
8th ser. x. 210; Ohurch Times, 28 July and 
4 Aug, 1382 (containing two valuable letters from 
J. R. Lunn) ; letter in Morning Post, 8 April 
1891 ; information from R. O. Seaton, esq., and 
from the Rev. Canon Andrew, vicar of Tides- 
well. J J. H. L. 


PURTON, WILLIAM w _ 
stenographer, born in 1784, was the e2 
known teacher, and in all probability thek 
ventor, of one of the seven systems of stenn! 
graphy now practised by professional aW 
hand writers m the houses of parliament 
the supreme court of judicature. He kept 
school at Pleasant Row, Pentonville, andonlr 
taught shorthand to some favourite punJ 
The earliest professional exponent of the 
system was Thomas Oxford, who leamt it 
from Purton in 1819, and it was subsequently 
improved by him and Mr. HodgeB. Purton 
died in London about Christmas 1826 nod 
was buried at Elim (baptist) Chapel, letter 
Lane, Holbom. 

Purton did not print Mb system, but it ms 
used by some of the most expert practitioners 
of the stenographic art. It is sometimes called 
Richardson's system ; sometimes Oounaell'a. 
It was not till 1887, when Mr. Alexander 
Tremaine Wright printed a pamphlet on the 
snbject, that the origin of this angular, ‘rough- 
hewn, and unfinished ’ system was traced to 
Purton. The alphabet, with the • arbitrary ’ 
was not published till the following year 
when Mr. John George Hodges appended 
it to his work entitled ‘ Some Irish Notes 
1843-1848, and other Work with the Purton 
System of Shorthand, as practised since 1826,' 
London, 1888, 8vo, 

[Wright's Purton System of Shorthand, Lon- 
don, 1887 ; Shorthand and Typewriting, No- 
vember 1805.] T. 0. 


PURVER, ANTHONY (1702-1777), 
translator of the bible, born in 1702, wan 
son of a farmer at Huxstboume, near 'Whit- 
church, Hampshire, ne showed much pro- 
mise as a pupil at the village school; and, 
whilo serving as apprentice to a shoemaker, 
who was also a farmer, fell to studying He- 
brew, after reading the ‘ Rusticus ad Aca- 
demicos’ of Samuel Fisher [q.v.] At twenty 
years of age he opened a school, but gam it 
up after three or four years to come to Lon- 
don, where he published hie ‘ Youth’s De- 
light,’ 1727, continued his study of Hebrew, 
and became a quaker. About 1733 he began 
translating the Old Testament, an undertak- 
ing wMch occupied him at intervals for the 
rest of his life. Ho preached to quakers 1 
meetings in London, Essex, and elsewhere; 
but about 1739 ho married Raohell Dotterel, 
mistress of a girls’ boarding-school at Fren- 
chay, Gloucestershire, and, moving thither, 
recommenced teaohing. In 1768 he returned 
to Hampshire, and died at Andover in July 
1777, being buried in the Friends’ burial- 
ground there. 

About 1742, when Purver had completed 
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his rendering of the hook of Esther, the 
Song of Solomon, and some of the minor 
prophets, he induced the Bristol printer, 
Peine Farley, to issue hiB translation, en- 
titled ‘ Opus in Sacra Biblia elaboratum,’ 
in parts. Dr. .Tokn Fothergill [q. v.] recom- 
mended the venture in an advertisement in 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1746, hut 
it met with insufficient support, and only a 
few numbers appeared. In 1763 Purver had 
completed the translation of all the books of 
both the Old and New Testament. Fothergill 
gave him 1,0007. for the copyright, and pub- 
lished at his own expense 'A New and Literal 
Translation of all the Books of the Old and 
New Testament ; with Notes critical and 
explanatory. Bv Anthony Purver,’ in 
S vols., London, folio, 1764. 

Purver claimed to execute his translation, 
which was known as the ‘ quakers’ bible,’ 
under divine instruction. On arriving at a 
difficult passage, he would shut himself up 
for two or three days and nights, waiting for 
inspiration. He accepted the theory of the 
divine inspiration of the scriptures in its most 
literal form. Alexander Geddes [q. v.J, the 
rationalist, condemned his work as a ‘ crude, 
incondite, and unshapely pile, without order, 
symmetry, or taste;’ but Southey and other 
critics have preferred several of his render- 
ings to those of the authorised version, and 
have commended hie chronology, tables, and 
notes. Purveys only other publication, be- 
sides a popular broadside entitled * Counsel 
to Friends’ Children’ (6th edit. 1786), was a 
‘Poem to the Praise of God,’ 1748, large fol. 

(Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. xxv. 386 ; Nichols's 
Lit. Anecd. ix. 739; Friends' Magazine, Fe- 
bruary 1831, ii. 49; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. iii. 108, 168; Southey’s Omniaaa, p. 67; 
Orme's Bibl. Biblica, p. 884 ; Cotton's Editions 
of the Bible in English, pp. 96, 207, 238, 269, 
273 ; Memoirs of F. J. Post, p. 409 ; Wood- 
ward's Hist, of Hampshire, iii. 286 n . ; Smith's 
Catalogue of Friends' Books, ii. 437 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1817, i. 610; Hartley Ooleridge’s Biogia- 
phia Borealis, p. 717 art. ‘ Fothergill ; ' Crutt- 
well’a Preface to Bishop "Wilson’s Annotated 
Bible, 1785; Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, x, 
667.] 0. F. S. 

PUEVES, JAMES (1784-1796), Scot- 
tish sectary, was bom at Blackadder, near 
Edington (he writes it ‘Identown’), Ber- 
wickshire, on 23 Sept. 1734. His father, a 
shepherd, died in 1764. On 1 Dec. 1766 he 
was admitted to membership in a religious 
society at Ohimside, Berwickshire. This 
was one of serveral ‘ fellowship societies ’ 
formed by James Fraser (1689-1699) [q.v.] 
They had joined the ‘ reformed presbytery’’ 
in 1743, but separated from it in 1768, as 


holders of the doctrine that our Lord made 
atonement for all mankind ; and were with- 
out a stated ministry [see Mac -m-tt.t. * it, 
John], Purves in 1766 bound himself ap- 
prentice to his uncle, a wright in Dunse, 
Berwickshire. He read Isaac "Watts's ‘ Dis- 
sertation on the Logos,’ 1726, and adopted 
the doctrine of thepre-existence of the human 
soul of Christ. In 1768 the Berwickshire 
societies sent him as their commissioner to 
Coleraine, co. Derry, to consult with a branch 
of the Irish secession church holding simi- 
lar doctrines. A minute expressing concur- 
rence of doctrine waa signed at Coleraine by 
John Hopkins, Samuel Lind, and Purves. 
In 1789 the Berwickshire societies, who were 
declining in numbers, xeBolved to qualify 
one of their members as a public preacher. 
Three candidates delivered trial discourses 
on 8 June 1769 ; one of these withdrew from 
membership : of the remaining two. Purree 
was selected by lot (27 July), and sent to 
Glasgow College. Here, though his previous 
education had been slight, he managed to 
gain someLatin, and enough Greek and He- 
brew to read the scriptures in the originals, 
a great point with hiB friends, who looked 
to this as a means of settling their doctrinal 
views. In 1771 a statement of principles 
drawn up by Purves was adopted by the 
societies. Its theology was high Arian, hut 
itB distinctive position was the duty of free 
inquiry into the Bcriptures, unbiassed by 
creed. This document led to a controversy 
with ministers of the ‘reformed presbytery,’ 
In 1776 several members of the Berwick- 
shire societies, headed by Alexander Forton 
or Fortune, migrated to Edinburgh and es- 
tablished a religious society, calling them- 
selves ‘ successors of the remnant who testi- 
fied against the revolution constitution.’ 
Purves joined them on their invitation ; he 
supported himself by teaching a school ; on 
16 Nov. 1776 he was elected pastor. The 
site of his school at ‘Broughton, near Edin- 
burgh,’ where also worship was conducted, 
is now occupied by St, Paul’s episcopal 
chapel, York Place, Edinburgh. In 1777 
he removed his residenceto "Wnght’s Houses, 
Bruntsfield Links, Edinburgh. He became 
intimate with Thomas Fyshe Palmer [q. v.] 
in 1786, and shared his political aspirations, 
but controverted his theological positions. In 
1792 the worship of the society, in the Barbers' 
Hall, Edinburgh, was made public, the name 
‘ universaliat dissenters’ was adopted, and 
a declaration of Opinions was issued. From 
1798 the reading of scripture lessons was 
made a port of the public services, a prac- 
tice not then common in Scotland ; members 
were at the same time oncouraged to deliver 
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public exhortations, preliminary to the 
minister’s discourse. Purves was not an at- 
tractive preacher, and his congregations were 
very small; but he preached thrice every 
Sunday, and advocated his views with con- 
siderable ability through the press. His 
earlier tracts were printed with his own 
hand, and he even cast the Hebrew type for 
them. He advocated in 1790 the doctrine 
of the pre-existence of souls, and was a strong 
believer in the millennium and its near ap- 

E roach. His last work, finished just before 
is death, was a criticism of deism, in reply 
to Paine. For many years he suffered 
severely from asthma. Zealous in support 
of his convictions, he won the respect of op- 
ponents ; nothing ruffled the cheerful calm 
of his temper. In the autumn of 1794 he 
ceased to preach. He died on 1 Fob. 1796 
(manuscript records; Holland says 16 Feb.), 
and woe buried in the Oalton cemetery. 
His grave was in a portion of the cemetery 
removed in the construction of Regent 
Road. He married, first, Isobel Blair, by 
whom he had a daughter Elizabeth (1766- 
1889), married toHamilton Dunn; secondly, 
Sarah Brown, by whom he had a daughter 
Margaret, married to John Crichton ■ and, 
thirdly, Lilias Scott, by whom he had a daugh- 
ter Mary, who married, in 1801, William 
Paul, and settled in Boston, Massachusetts. 
His widow kept a bookseller's shop in St. Pa- 
trick’s Square, Edinburgh, and subsequently 
removed to America. Hie congregation was 
without a minister till the appointment (No- 
vember 1812) of Thomas Southwood Smith, 
M.D. [q. v.]; it now meets in St. Mark’s 
Chapel^ Castile Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Purves published : 1. ‘A Short Abstract of 
the Principles ... of the United Societies 
in Scotland. . . . By the said Societies,’ &o., 
no place or printer 1771, 12mo. 2. ‘ An In- 
quiry into the Institution and End of Civil 
Government,’ &c., no place or printer, 1775, 
I2mo. 3. * Observations on Prophetic Time 
and Similitudes,’ &c., Edinburgh, pt. i. 1777, 
16mo ; pt. ii. no place, 1778, lGmo. 4. ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Conduct of . . . the Re- 
formed Presbytery,’ &c., Edinburgh, 1778, 
8vo : this includes ‘ A Short Letter to Mr. 
Fairly ’ (24 April 1772), ‘ An Extract from 
a Letter to Mr. Thorburn’ (July 1777), and 
‘A Copy of the Letter sent to Mr. John 
M’Millan’ (24 Oct. 1777, by Alexander For- 
ton). 6. ‘ The Original Text and a Trans- 
lation of the Forty-sixth Psalm, with Anno- 
tations,’ &c., Edinburgh, 1779, 16mo. 6. ’A 
Hebrew Grammar without Points,’ &o., Edin- 
burgh, 1779, 16mo (meanly printed, but a 
superior piece of work, and shows teaohing 
power). 7. ‘An Essay toward a . . . Trans- 


lation of some i 
&c., Edinburgh, 1780, 16mo~~(an^\w’' 
numbers. issued), 8. * An Humble Attend 
to investigate . . . the Scripture DoctrhS 
cemmg the Father, the Son, and tha 
Spirit,’ &c., 2nd edit. Edinburgh andLomt/ 
1784, 12mo. 9. ‘Eight Letters betw£t 
Buchanites and a Teacher near Edinbm™u 
&c., Edinburgh, 1785, 8vo. 10. ‘A Schemeof 
tha Lives of the Patriarchs, 1786 (not semt 

11. ‘Concise Catechism with Scripture An 
swers,’ &c„ Edinburgh, 1787, 12mo (anoni 

12. ‘An Humble Enquiry into Faith and 
Regeneration,’ &c., Edinburgh, 1788, 12 mo 
18. ‘A Dissertation on the Seals, thelW 
pets, and the Vials ... in the Book of Be! 
velation,’ &o., Edinburgh, 1788. 16mo. 14.it 
Letter to Mr. John Dick,’ &e., Berwick 1788 
16mo (anon. ; criticises a sermon by Jolm 
Dick. D.D. [a. v.], on the case of William 
M‘G/ll, .D.D 1 :Tq. v.]) 16. ‘ Observations^ 
tno visions of the Apostle John/ &c. Edin- 
burgh, voL i. 1789, 16mo (maps); ’voL ii 
1793, 16mo (plans). 16. ‘ Some Observation', 
on Sooiniaa Arguments,’ &o., Edinburgh. 
1790, 12mo. 17. ‘A Treatise on Civil Go- 
vernment,’ &o., Edinburgh, 1791, 12mo 
(quite distinct from No. 2, and dealing vnth 
the politics of the day in a spirit ofsfcrotm 
sympathy with the Frenchrevolution; hence 
the writer’s name is given on the title-pagein 
the disguised form ‘ Sevrup Semnj’), lg. <a 
D eclaration of the Religious Opinions of the 
UniverBalist Dissonters,’ Edinburgh, 1792 
12mo. 19. ‘A Short Representation of Bfr 
ligious Principles,’ &c. [1793 P], 12mo. Poe- 
tliumous were : 20. ‘ A Review of the Age of 
Reason,’ &c., Edinburgh, 1796, 12mo, pt. i. 
(the secondparb was neverwritten). 21. ‘An 
Enquiry concerning . . . Sacrifices . . . added, 
A Letter to T. F. Palmer, B.D., on the State 
of the Dead,’ &o., Edinburgh^ 1797, lino. 
Interspersed among his writings are some 
religious poems and hymns, of no 
merit, 


[Monthly Repository, 1812, pp, 848 soq. 
(communication by R. W., i.e. Richard Wright); 
Memoir (partly autobiographical) by T. O.H. 
(i. o. Thomas Crompton Holland) in Monthly 
Repository, 1820, pp. 77 seq.; Nonsubscriber, 
Pebruary 1882, pp. 17 seq, (article by R. B D„ 
i.e. Robort Blackley Drummond) ; Extracts from 
manuscript records of St. Mark’s, Edinburgh, 
per the Rev. R. B. Drummond; information 
from Hamilton Dunn, esq., Liverpool.) A. 8. 

PURVEY, JOHN (1863 P-1428 ?), the 
reviser of the Wicliftte translation of the 
bible, is described in the ‘ letters demissory’ 
of John Bokyngham [q.v.l, bishop of Lincoln, 
13 March 1877, os of ‘Lathehury.’ Lathbury 
is a village about one mile north of Newport 
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Parnell; about five miles south of OlnBjr. His 
name would sa em to be of French origin. From 
the date of His ordination we may conclude 
he -was bora in or a little before 1854, and, 
from his association with Wiclif, that he was 
educated at Oxford. For some time before 
Wiclif’s death, 1384, Purvey was intimately 
associated with him at Lutterworth, and be- 
came one of Wiclif *s most devoted disciples, 
•winning the honour of a place heside Nicholas 
of Hereford [q. v.] and John Aston or Ash- 
ton fa. v.] 

It was doubtless during Purvey’s Lutter- 
worth residence that what was certainly the 
great worhof his life was conceived, andpartly 
at least executed, viz. the revision of the trans- 
lation of the hible, which had already been 
completed by his master and by Hereford in 
1380. This 1380 translation is in a language 
hardly to be called English. It is a verbatim 
rendering of tbe Vulgate, with little or no 
consideration for the idiomatic differences be- 
tween the Latin and the English tongues. 
Wiclif ’s own part offends less in this respect 
than Hereford's; but the wort of eachneeded 
anglicising or englishing; and this was the 
improvement Purvey sat himself to carry out, 
probably with Wiclif ’s concurrence if not at 
his suggestion, and with the assistance of 
other scholars. In the ' General Prologue,’ 
which was certainly composed by Purvey, 
there is an excellent account of his now and 
famous version. Itwasnotmerelyarevisionof 
the older copy, but substantially a new work 
based upon it. ‘ A simple creature,’ Purvey 
writes, ‘hath translated the Bible out of Latin 
into English. First, this simple creature hod 
much travail, with diverafellows and helpers, 
to gather many old Bibles and other doctors 
ana common glosses, and to make one Latin 
Bible some deal true ; and then to study it 
anew, the text with the gloss and other 
doctors as he might get, and specially Lire 
[do Lyra! on the Old Testament, that helped 
full much in this work ; the third time to 
counsel with old grammarians and old 
divines of hard words and hard sentences, 
how they might behest undsrstood'and trans- 
lated ; the fourth time to translate as he 
could to the sentence, and to have many 
good fellows and punning at the correcting 
of tbe translation.’ 

He was probably in the midst of this noble 
undertaking when Wiclif died in 1384. From 
Lutterworth Purvey thau seems to have gone 
to Bristol, a city well known for its sympa- 
thies with the newreligious movement, where 
probably, in 1888, his version of the hible was 
completed. There, too, and in other parts of 
the country, he served as one of that body of 
poor preachers which Wiclif had organised. 


He was soon a marked man. In August 1387 
he was forbidden by the bishop of Worcester 
to ‘ itinerate’ in bis diocese ; and in the 
two following years his books were placed 
among those which the bishops of Worces- 
ter, Salisbury, and Hereford were authorised 
to seize. In 1390 he was himself imprisoned; 
but even in prison he continued his course 
as a faithful wicliflte, writing a commentary 
on the Apocalypse, founded on notes of cer- 
tain lectures or Wiclif, probably heard in his 
undergraduate days. Besides this and the 
Bible version, other works from his hands 
were: ‘Ecclesise Regimen,’ an indictment of 
the corruptions of the church, and ‘De Oom- 
pendiis Scripturaxum, Patemarum Doctrine- 
rum et Oanonum.’ From the former of these 
one Richard Lavehham or Lavyngham[q. v.l 
in 1366 collected ‘the heresies and errors of 
the Rev. [Domini] John Purvey, priest.’ 

How long Purvey lay in prison we do not 
know; hut in 1400-1 he was brought before 
convocation ; and, unable to face a death by 
burning, such as the brutal bigotry of his 
persecutors had just inflicted on William 
Sawtrey [q. v.l, he submitted to the humi- 
liation of ‘ confessing and revoking’ his aber- 
rations from the regnant orthodoxy (see 
his ‘ Confessio et Revocatio ’ in Foaeimli 
Zizaniorum). For a time Purvey remained 
at peace with his enemies. They were, no 
doubt, anxious to attach to their side one so 
capable and so energetic. In August 1401 
he was inducted to the vicarage of West 
Hvthe, Kent. But, like others of his party 
who had been similarly terrorised, he was ill 
at ease in his new position. In October 1403 
he resigned his living. During the next eigh- 
teen years he doubtless preached where he 
could. According to Walden, he held the 
tenet ‘Omnes saoerdotes teneri ad predi- 
candum sub pena peccati.’ In 1421 he was 
imprisoned by Archbishop Chicheley. There 
is reason to believe he was living in 1427, or 
later. According to Messrs. Forshall and 
Madden, some handwriting of his appears on 
a manuscript at Trinity College, Dublin, con- 
taining a memorial to Oardinal Beaufort, and 
Henry Beaufort was not raised to the eardi- 
nalate till 1427. 

[The Holy Bible in the Earliest English Ver- 
sions made from the Latin Vulgate by John 
Wycliffe and his Followers, ed. Forshall and 
Madden, 4 vole., 1850 j LeeUsr’s John Wycliffe 
and his English Precursors, transL and ed. by 
Professor Lorimer, new ed. 1884: Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum, &c., ed. Shirley (Bolls Ser,), 1858; 
Net ter of Walden'sDoctrinale AntiquitatumFiiei 
Ecclesiaa Oatholicse, vols. i. and ii. of the 1767 
Venice edit. ; Knighton’s Ohroniea, bk. v. apud 
Twysden’s Hist, Angl. Scriptoresx.] J. W. H. 
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PUSELEY, DANIEL (1814-1882), 
author under the pseudonym of Ffuint 
Fobthii, son of Henry Puseley, maltster, was 
horn at Bideford, Devonshire, on 9 Eeb. 
1814, and was educated at the grammar 
school in that town. At an early age he 
obtained a clerkship in a London mercantile 
house, and was afterwards a commercial 
traveller. In 1844 he become a hosier and 
silk merchant in Gutter Lone, city of London. 

He was known as 0 public speaker on po- 
litical and literary subjects, ana as a remark- 
ably good public reader. In 1864 he went 
to Australia for his health, and after his re- 
turn published ‘The Rise and Progress of 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. By 
an Englishman,’ 1867 j the fourth edition, in 
1868, bore his own name. He returned to 
Australia in 1867. Settling again in England, 
he devoted himself to literature and to philan- 
thropic undertakings. In 1868 he gave a ban- 
quet, the first of its kind, to six hundred 
ragged-school children, at St. James’B Hall, 
London. In later life he was impoverished 
by the loss of his savings in foreignstocks. He 
diod at 21 Rochester Road, Oamden Town, 
London, on 18 Jan. 1882, and was buried in 
Highgate cemetery. He married, on 27 July 
1844, Mary Anne, daughter of John Darling- 
ton, builder, London, by whom he had four 
sons: Herbort John, who edited a news- 
paper at Melbourne, Australia; Berkeley 
Edward, who was a newspaper correspondent 
in Cyprus, Egypt, and Afghanistan; Peroy 
Daniel; and Sydney George. 

Puseley's chief publications, other than 
those noticed, wore : 1. ‘ Harry Mustifer, or 
a few years on the Rood: Miscellaneous 
Poems,’ anon., 1847. 2. ‘The Saturday Early 
Closing Movement. By a Warehouseman,’ 
1864. 3. ‘ The Commercial Companion for 
the TJnitod Kingdom : a Record of eminent 
Commercial Houses and Men of the Day,’ 
1868; 3rd edit. 1860. 4. ‘Pive Dramas,’ 
1860. 6. ‘Dependence or Independence; or 
Mental Culture on the port of' the Poor as 
the means of Social ana Moral Elevation,' 
1876. 6. ‘New Ploys by an Old Author,’ 
1876. The preface is signed ‘ An English- 
man.’ __ 

Under the name of Frank Foster he 
wrote : 7. * Number One ; or the Way of the 
World. A Colonial Directory, including 
Sydney, Melbourne, and New Zealand,’ vot 
i. 1862. No more published in this form; 
6th edit. 1886, 8 vols. 8. ‘ The Age we 
Live in, or Doings of the Day,’ 1863; with 
a portrait of the author. 9. ‘A Journey 
of Life in Long and Short Stagos,’ 1866. 
10. 'An Old Acquaintance,’ 1866. 11. ‘The 
Belgian Volunteors’ Visit to England in 


1867, with a Summary of the 
oeption of EnghshV olunteers,’ 1867 12ia 

Premier, or Love and Duty,’ 1867 

Tourist’s Assistant, aPopular GuidetnW.. 
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with the Answer,’ 1869. 16. ‘ Faith ifo 1 
and Charity. By an Old Author ’180s. 
edit. 1870. 18. ‘ All Round the WwH „ 
what’s the Object P ’ 1876, 3 vols. ’ 01 

[Academy, 28 Jan. 1882, p. 08; Athene 
28 Jan. 1882, p. 127 ; information faTR 
Daniel Puseley.] q. q_ j 

PUSEY, EDWARD BOUVEKJEnsoo. 
1882), regius professor of Hebrew at Or 
ford and canon of Christ Church, was second 
son of Philip Pusey (youngest son of Jacob 
Bouverie, first viscount Folkestone), wlo 
adopted the surname of Pusev when he 8n C . 
ceeded in 1789 to the estates of the old Pusey 
family at Pusoy, a small village in Berkahiie 
Has elder brother, Philip Pusey, is 
separately. Edward was horn at Pusey on 
22 Aug. 1800. He received his earliest teach, 
ing at a preparatory school at Mitcham in 
Surrey, kept by the Rev. Richard Roberts 
thonce,inl812, he passed to Eton, and, after 
spending two yoars under the tuition of fir 
Edward Maltby [q. v.] (afterwards bishop 
of Durham), he matriculated at Oxford as a 
member of Christ Church in 1819. His name 
appears in the first class of the classical 
honours list in 1822, and in the Mowing 
year he gained, after open competition, a 
fellowship at Oriel College. This was at the 
time one of the most coveted distinctions in 
the university. In 1824 he won the university 
Latin-essay prize with an essay on the ‘Com- 
parison between the Colonies of Greece and 
Rome.’ 

Pusey graduated B.A. in 1822 and If. A. 
in 1826, The intervening years determined 
the whole drift of his after-life. At Oriel 
he was brought into contact and intimacy 
with his brother-fellows Keble and Newman, 
while Dr. Charles Lloyd (1784-1829) [q.v.j, 
regius professor of divinity, also exerteagreat 
influence on him. Lloyd was deeply im- 
pressed with the dangers that would beset 
the introduction into England of the bibli- 
cal criticism and exegesis at that tune cur- 
rent in Germany; and he strongly urged 
upon Pusey the advisability of a prolonged 
residence at several of the German univer- 
sities so ns to acquire familiarity with the 
language and theological Eterature of that 
country. Consequently Pusey spent the 
greater part of two years, from 1826 to 
1827, at Gottingen (where he formed aftiend- 
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ahip with Bunsen), Berlin, and Bonn. He 
fctudied at first under Eickhorn and Schleier- 
macher, and enjoyed the friendship of Tho- 
lack and Neander. It was not long before 
he fully appreciated the necessityfor a careful 
preparation to resist the attack that was 
threatened upon revealed religion. He knew 
enough of the condition of theology in Eng- 
land to see how entirely unprepared English 
churchmen were to handle snch questions. 
To complete his equipment as a champion of 
orthodoxy, he turned to the study of oriental 
languages, placing himself under the instruc- 
tion — first of JEosegarten, the professor of 
theology at Greifswald, and then of Erev tag, 
the professor of oriental languages at Bonn. 
His devotion to Syriac and Arabic studies 
seriously affected bis health, hut he was able 
to finish his work, and returned to England 
in June 1827. Very soon after his return 
he published his first book, ‘ An Historical 
Enquiry into the Probable Causes of the Ba- 
tionalist Character lately predominant in the 
Theology of Germany.’ It was an answer to 
a course of lectures which had been delivered 
before the university of Cambridge by Hugh 
James Bose [q. v.] on the some subject. Bose 
had endeavoured to trace German rationalism 


them, and in a will which he drew up a few 
years before his death he forbade any one to 
do so. 

On 1 June 1828 he was ordaineddeacon, and 
in the following November he was appointed 
by the prime minister, theDuke of W elungton, 
to the chair of the regius professor of Hebrew 
in Oxford ; to this office was attached a ca- 
nonry at Christ Church, Oxford, Ike accept- 
ance of which necessitated Pussy's ordination 
to the priesthood. His position as professor 
was thus at once academical and ecclesias- 
tical; his duties, as he understood them, were 
therefore at least as much theological as lin- 
guistic. But from the first he set himself a 
high standard of duly as regards the teaching 
of Hebrew in the university. The university 
statutes contemplated only one lecture twice 
a week ; hut from the first, with the assistance 
of a qualified deputy, Pusey provided three 
sets of lectures, each three times a week. In 
these lectures he treated the Btudy of Hebrew 
as a religions subject, and deemed it unad- 
visable to confuse the minds of his young 
hearers with what he called the dryness of 
the ‘ lower criticism,’ or with the precarious 
assertions of the ‘ higher.’ He aimed at im- 
parting a full idiomatic knowledge of the 


almost exclusively to the absence of that con- 
trol which is provided in the church of Eng- 
land by formularies of faith and devotion and 
by its episcopal form of government. The 
natural conclusion from Bose’s argument was 
that the English church, possessing as it did 
such safeguards, need not fear the rationalism 
into which the German protestant bodies had 
lapsed from want of them. Pusey was con- 
vinced that there was every reason for such 
a fear. He saw in German rationalism the 
outcome of 1 dead orthodoxism,’ of a merely 
formal correctness of belief without any corre- 
sponding spiritual vitality. The church of 
England seemed to him, to betray similar 
symptoms. The aim of his book was to trace 
historically the working of this ‘ or thodoxism ’ 
in the decadence of the religious life of Ger- 
man protestonts. Many of his expressions, 
and his evident sympathies with the German 
pietists, caused the book to be widely mis- 
understood in England. Its writer was sup- 
posed to have sympathies not merely with 
pietism, but also with rationalism, if not to 
be himself a rationalist. He defended him- 
self from these charges at great length, and in 
guarded language, 1 in a ' Second Part ; ’ but, 
although he always maintained that he had 
not at any time, in any sense whatever, held 
rationalistic views, the charges reappeared 
from time to time through hie life. In later 
years he was greatly dissatisfied with this 
Erst book and its sequel. He never reprinted 


language, so that the Btudent might ‘ enter 
more fully into the simple meaning of God's 
word.’ He sometimes addressed large classes 
on general subjects, like inspiration or pro- 
phecy, but always preferred to give what he 
called ’solid instruction* in the deeper mean- 
ing of scripture to a small class of men of 
fairly equal proficiency. In the early years of 
his professorship the attendanceathis leoturea 
was large; it was chiefly made up of graduates 
prepaiingfor ordination. In lateryeara, owing 
to the establishment of theologioal colleges, 
the opening of fellowships to laymen, and 
other causes, far fewer students prepared in 
Oxford for ordination, and the demand for 
instruction such as Pusey desired to give 
diminished. In 1832, in conjunction with 
his brother Philip and his friend Dr. Eller- 
ton, he founded the three Pusey and Ellerton 
Hebrew scholarships. 

Pusey inherited, as a legacy of duty from 
his predecessor, Dr. Alexander Nicoll [q. ▼.], 
the laborious task of completing the cata- 
logue of Arabic manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library. To this he devoted nearly six years. 
"When completed it proved a monument of 
patient learning. The only lectures that he 
published in direct connection with the He- 
brew chair were on the book of Daniel {Lec- 
tures on Daniel the Prophet, Oxford, 8vo, 
1864). His ‘ Minor Prophets, with a Com- 
mentary, Explanatory and Practical, and In- 
troduction to the Several Books,’ which ap- 
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peared in eixparts between 1860 andl877, was jority of her members’ (Tracts for thrT~' 
not addressed to Hebrew students. It was vol. i., advertisement). ICeble and 0 ^' 
part of a schemo for a popular co mm entary joined him at once. A.t the end of the, 
on the whole Bible, of which Pusey alone Pusey began to work with them, but it; 
completed his share. nearly two years before he had health I* 5 

Great as was Pusey’s oriental learning and leisure to throw all his energy info t 5f 
widely exerted as was his influence in pre- movement. 08 

venting the adoption in England of immature Pusey’s adhesion to the Oxford moventt 

critical theories, the main work of his career lent it great weight. His learning, ncademi 
was in connection with that great revival cal ana social position, high character and 
of church life which began between 18S0 open-hearted charity had already made’ hi™ 
and 1840. well known, ‘ He was able,’ as Newman 

Pusey was in his early years a liberal in said, ‘ to give a name, a power, and a n ot . 
politics. He advocated Peel’s re-election for sonality to what was without him a sort 
the university in 1829, after his adoption of of mob,’ Popular report soon gave him a 
.Roman catholic emancipation, and spoke of prominence beyond that which was due to 

theTest Acts as 1 disgraceful laws.’ But, the his actual share in the early stages of the work 

overwhelming triumph of political liberal ism He was ranked with Newman as the prime 
in 1882 seemed to him to threaten the mover, and the whole revival was called m- 
clmrch of England with change or mutila- differently 1 Pusoylsm ’ or ‘ Newmania.’ H e 
tion, and, like others of her firmest adhe- soon altered the character of the ‘Tracts ’from 
rents, he grew alarmed. His first attempt stirring appeals to solid doctrinal treatises 
to assist in repelling the attacks of liberal- His own most important contributions to 
ism on the church appeared in the form of them were those on baptism and on the holv 
a reply to some proposals for the reform of eucharist. The former, entitled ‘ Scriptural 
the English cathedral system, which were Views of Holy Baptism,’ was published in 
recommended in 1832 by Lord Henley, the throe parts (Nos. 07, 68, and 60 of the 
son-in-law of Sir Robert Peel. In his * Re- ‘ Tracts ’) in Augusl-Octoher 1836. In these 
marks on the Prospective and Past Benefits Pusey maintained that regeneration u con- 
of Cathedral Institutions ’ (1833), Pusey de- nectedwith baptism both in scripture and in 
fended the existing system as having supplied the writings of the early church. A second 
some of the clergy with those opportunities edition of the first of the three tracts ap- 
for study which had produced, and would poured in 1839; in it the argument was 
produce again, the chief works in English entirely confined to scripture, but was ex- 
theology, and the soundest schemes of theo- pandedfromforty-ninetofourhimdredpagea 
logical teaching. At the same time he sug- Pusey never had leisure to restate the aiga- 
geated a few changes in the principles on mont from the fathers. Ilia ‘Tracts ’on the 
which appointments were made to the chap- holy eucharist appeared in 1836. Their pri- 
ters. Some of these have Bince been inde- mary object was to recall tbe attention of 
pendently adopted. But Pusey came to see churchmen to the almost forgol ten sacrificial 
that the times called for a more thorough aspect of the eucharist, as it was held by the 
defence of the church. To meet the prevail- early church and constantly asserted in the 
ing ignorance there was need of a full state- writings of the best Anglican divines. Atthe 
ment of the points in which the church of same time he was careml to guard his state- 
England radically differed from the various ments against any popular confusion with the 
nonconformist sects, which, to the popular distinctive doctrine of the Roman church, 
mind, claimed equally to represent primitive But he rendered perhaps greater literary 
Christianity. At the same time the advances service to the work of the Oxford school by 
of rationalism could only be stemmed by the his soheme for translating the most valuable 
steady growth among the church’s defenders of the writings of the fathers. 1 The Oxford 
of the conviction that she was divinely in- Library of Fathers of the IToly Catholic 
stituted. His friend Newman grasped this Church, anterior to the Division of East and 
position before Pusey, and soon gave prno- "West,’ was planned in the summer of 1836. 
tical effect to his view. In September 1838 It at once enlisted the interest of William 
Newman commenced the ‘ Tracts for the Ho wley, archbishop of Canterbury, and of a 
Times/ with the object of ‘contributing wide circle of readers; at one time there were 
something towards the practical revival of 3,700 subscribers. The first volume appeared 
doctrines [such os_ the apostolio succession in 1888. It was a translation of St. Aujrcs- 
and the holy oatholic church] which, although tine’s ‘Confessions,’ with a careful metope 
held by tbe great divines of our church, have by Pusey on the value and necessity ofpatris- 
become practically obsolete with the ma- tio study, and ou the special interest of St. 
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Augustine's leligious autobiography. There 
‘ Tere forty-eight volumes, in the whole series, 

i onnoown rr rrPf oi» 1 PnanTr^ej rl aofli 


Pusey’s sermons, however, were even more 
influential than his literary labours. He 


university pulpit, at Ohrist Church, in London, 
and at the seaside in summer holidays. He 
bad certainly neither the voice, nor the style, 
nor any of the gestures of an orator ; nor had 
he the brilliancy and the lucidity of a popular 
preacher; hut the intense reality of Ids lan- 
guage, his profound earnestness and spiritu- 
ality, and lie searchingly practical character 
of his teaching, compelled the respectful at- 
tention even of theunsympathetic. Sara Cole- 
ridge wrote of hie preaching : 'He is certainly, 
to my feelings, more impressive than any one 
else in the pulpit, though he has not one of the 
graces of oratory. Hie discourse ie generally 
a rhapsody, describing with infinite repe- 
tition and accumulativeness the wickedness 
of sin, the worthlessness of earth, and the 
blessedness of heaven. He is as still as a 
statue all the time he is uttering it, looks as 
white as a sheet, and is as monotonous in 
ddivery as possible. While listening to him 
you do not seem to see and hear a preacher, 
hut to have visible before you a most earnest 
and devout spirit, striving to carry out in 
this world a high religious theory’ ( Memoir 
of Sara Coleridge, i. 832-3). 

Pusey’s position in the church and uni- 
versity compelled him to take a leading 
share m the public defence of the church and 
of the ‘ Oxford movement ’ within it. Thus 
in the early days of 1838 he was one of the 
most prominent opponents of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Renn Dickson Hampden [q. v.] 
to the chief professorial chair of theology at 
Oxford, and issued two pamphlets controvert- 
ingHampden’s theological views. In April of 
the same year he published the first of many 
defences of tractarianism in an ' Earnest Re- 
monstrance ’ against a pamphlet called ‘ The 
Pope’s Pastoral Letter,’ which charged the 
tractarians with unfaithfulness to the Eng- 
lish church. Pusey only answered this pam- 
phlet because it waB currently, but inaccu- 
rately, supposed to be from the pen of Dr. 
Arnold, whose notorious article on the ‘ Ox- 
ford Maliguants ’ appeared almost simul- 
taneously in the 'Edinburgh Review.’ Pusey 
argued that if the Oxford tract-writers taught 
doctrines peculiar to the Roman catholic por- 
tion of the Christian church, they did so in 
the company of the beat theologians of the 
Anglican church. Similarly, in 1839, Dr. 
Bagot, the bishop of Oxford, was eo perplexed 
by the attitude of Pusey that he requested 
him to make some form of declaration which 


would clearly show his loyalty to the Eng- 
lish church. This Pusey did, in the form of a 
long ' Letter to the Bishop of Oxford.’ He 
tried to show in the case of each of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which had been quoted 
against the Oxford WTitera,thatits true mean- 
ing was clearly distinct from the ' Roman ' 
doctrine which he was supposed to hold, 
as well as from that popular ‘ultra pro- 
testant’ interpretation which his accusers 
had placed on it. He claimed that such a 
via media was no weak compromise, but 
the 1 old faith’ of the primitive church ‘after 
whose model our own was reformed.’ Again, 
in 1841, he identified himself with Newman 
when the heads of houses condemned the 
interpretation which Newman had put upon 
the Thirty-nine Articles in ' Tract No. XO.’ 
Privately he did his utmoat to prevent any 
condemnation of his friend bv the bishop of 
Oxford, and he also published a long 'Letter 
to Dr. Jelf,’ in which he contended that 
Newman’s interpretation of the articles was 
not ‘ only an admissible, but the most legiti- 
mate’ interpretation of them. Again, in 1842, 
he addressed a letter to Howley, archbishop 
of Canterbury, in the hope of stopping the 
storm of condemnation which the English 
bishops were directing against the ' Tracts ’ 
and their writers. He especially dreaded 
the effect that such charges might have 
upon Newman’s relation to the English 
church. In this letter he acknowledged that 
a tendency to conversion to Rome wae grow- 
ing, hut declined to credit the ‘ Tracts “with 
that effect ; its real cause (he said) lay in 
the evil condition of the church of England, 
which was far from irremediable. 

In a few years Pusey had become practi- 
cally the leader in the Oxford revival. From 
1841 Newman was much less in Oxford 
than before, and Keble rarely left his country 
parish. Pusey was always in Oxford, and was 
still on good terms with his ecclesiastical eu- 

by Mb condemnation for heresy in June 1843 
by the vice-chancellor. On 14 May he had 
preached a sermon at Christ Church, which 
was afterwards published under the title 
of ‘ The Holy Euchariet : a Comfort to the 
Penitent,’ Its main object was to. show 
that one who is truly penitent for hie sins 
could find the most solid comfort in the 
holy eucharist, both ob a commemorative 
sacrifice wherein he pleads Ohrist’s one 
meritorious sacrifice for all his sins, and also 
as a sacrament wherein he receives spiritual 
food and sustenance. But this simple teach- 
ing was wrapped up in the language of the 
early fathers of the church, to which many of 
his hearers were suspicious strangers. One of 
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them delated the sermon to the vice-chan- tirely ont of income. He preached! •" 
cellor, -who, in accordance with, the statute of sermons at the consecration ■which 66 ' 163 
■which regulated the examination of delated afterwards published in a volume. Oal p*? 
sermons, appointed six doctors of divinity to 1840 he resumed his preaching before the • 
investigate its teaching. The proceedings versity, and there he reiterated the teach? 1 " 
formed a series of most unfortunate mistakes, for which he believed that he had beeti2: 
although in such a complicated matter it is demned. In this sermon, however the L 
impossible to charge any one with intentional ieetionable doctrine was expressed in It 
unfairness; and in the end Pusoy wae sus- language of English divineB whose orthodw^ 
pended for two years from Ms office as a was unimpeachable. • 

preaoher before the university. The only During the years that immediately fbi 
charge alleged against him in the formal lowed, Pusey’s work lay less in the univadb 
judgment was that he had taught ‘ qusedam than in the church at large. With the 
doctrines ecclesi® Anglican® dissona et con- rous assistance of a large body of laymmU 
traria.’ There wae a general outcry against made in 1846 the first attempt for atlaut 
tMs severe punishment, inflicted for an un- two hundred years to establish an Anglian, 
defined offence upon one of the most learned sisterhood (in London). This was followed 
and reverod members of the university, who in 1849 by the establishment of another in- 
had not been allowed a hearing in self- stitution of the same kind in Devonport- 
defence. Among those who signed on address and it was not long before the example »ts 
to the vice-chancellor regretting Pusey’s con- followed at Oxford, Olewer, Wantage end 
damnation was Mr. Gladstone, who alBO wrote other places. Pusey wob the chiefpiomn 
La Pusey in the same sense. From tMs time throughout. He was confident that sach 
their relations were cordial; they frequently machinery wub needed for the sake of the 
corresponded, and Pusey supported Mr. Glad- poor, for the development of spiritual life fe 
stone’s candidature for the university in 1847. the church of England, aud for the protection 
But he strongly objected to Mr. Gladstone’s and support of ladies who wished to devote 
support of the removal of Jewish disabilities, their lives to charitable effort. But oidinaiy 
to his advocacy of the admission of the laity Englishmen only knew such institutions is 
to convocation ; and further divergence of part of the system of the Roman church; and 
opinion manifested itself over the University the suspicion with which Pusey waB regarded 
Reform Act of 1864. in proteslant circles increased. The numerous 

During the three years following Pussy's sisterhoods attachodto the ohurchofEngland 
condemnation events moved rapidly. The at the present day are the results of huh. 
sentonce upon Pusey was one of the many hour and the proofs of his faithMness. To 
causes which, to Pusey’s great sorrow, led Pusey also was mainly due the revival of the 
Newman to resign Ms living in Oxford; and practice of private confession, which he de- 
on 9 Oct. 1846 Newman was received into dared to he authorised by the teaching and 
the Roman church. Pusey, who never lost custom of the Anglican church since the 
his deep personol affection for his friend, was reformation. He defended Ms action in the 
thenceforward left to guide the revival. His matter in a letter addressed to the Ear. 
nature was less sensitive; he was far less d is- W. U. Richards in I860, called ‘The Chinch 
turbed by abuse, and was never haunted by of England leaves her Children free to whom 
theological spectres, as Newman had been to open their Griefs,' and he contributed an 
since 1889, He strenuously maintained that elaborate preface to a translation of the 
Newman’s action was not the legitimate goal Abb6 Gaume’s 1 Manual for Oonfessora’ Ba 
of his earlier belief ; and, without Newmau, encouraged the sproad of ritualism, though 
ho continued Ms work as before. In the same he himself used but little ceremonial j and 
month os Newman seceded, he faced a storm he took a leading part in tbs defence of those 
of attack at Leeds at the consecration of St. who were from time to time charged ■with 
Saviour’s Church, of wMch he was the un- ritualistic practices, 
known founder. The first idea of the scheme Despite the persistent outcry against him, 
occurred to Mm in 1839 after > his wife’s Pusey continued to reassert the principles 
death ; it was to he an oot of penitence, and on which traotorianism rested, and to strain 
Pusey kept Ms share in it a complete secret, all his energies in dissuading those who held 
The foundation-stone was laid on 14 Sept, those principles from yieldingto lie tompta- 
1843, and, after many objections raised to tion of joining the church of Rome. fGs 
details in its construction by Dr. Longley, position grew increasingly difficult. The 
bishop of Rapon, the church was finally con- decision of the privy council in the Gorham 
secrated in October 184 6. The total cost to casein 1860 was followed by the secession 
Pusey was some 0,0001., which he sai od en- of many distinguished clergymen, including 
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Archdeacon (afterwards Cardinal) Manning ; 
and some of tie seoeders strove to slow that 
Pussy was guilty of eowardice and inconsis- 
tency in not folio wing their example. At 
theaame moment, too, the second set of clergy 
whom Pusey had sent to the church he had 
built at Leeds followed in the steps of the 
first vicar, the Rev. Richard Ward, and went 
over to Rome. The so-called ' Papal aggres- 
sion' of 1860 intensified the hatred felt for 
the party which Pusey represented. This 
year was perhaps the most clouded in the 
whole of his life. Blomfield, bishop of Lon- 
don, openly attacked him in a charge to 
Ms clergy, and Bishop Wilberforce (of Ox- 
ford) secretly inhibited him from preaching 
in his diocese. He defended himself against 
aspersions on his character in private and 
public letters, especially in his ‘Letter to 
the Bishop of London,' written in 1860. 
But while he declined to make any declara- 
tion against the church of Rome, he asserted 
at a public meeting that it was his intention 
to die in the bosom of the church of Eng- 
land. Such on utterance reassured many 
wavering Mends, and did not a little to stay 
the steps of intending seceders. In 1860, 
when Archdeacon Denison was charged with 
holding heretical views on the doctrine of the 
holy eucharist, Pusey published, by way of 
supporting him, ‘ The Doctrine of the Real 
Presence, as contained in the Fathers, from 
the death of St. John the Evangelist to the 
fourth General Council, vindicated in Notes 
on a Sermon, “The Presence of Christ in the 
HolyEuchaxisb,” preached A.B. 1868 before 
the University of Oxford.’ This appendix 
to a sermon is a volume of upwards of seven 
hundred pages, containing not only quota- 
tions from the fathers, but also a large mass 
of other information on the doctrine of the 
holy eucharist. A supplement was issued 
in 1867, when the trial had been decided in 
the archdeacon’s favour, entitled ‘ The Real 
Presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Doctrine of the English 
Church.’ 

Posey’s work in the tractarian movement 
had aimed at the strengthening of the Church 
of England by therestoration of those portions 
of the teaching of the church which for some 
years had been overlooked. The opposition of 
earnest low churchmen to the ‘Oxford move- 
ment ’ had, in his opinion, encouraged the 
growth of latitudinarianisin,the possibility of 
which he had foreseen since he had studied in 
Germany. He therefore turned in later life 
from the war on behalf of tractarianism to 
engage in conflictwith the latitudinarian ten- 
dency. The struggle first centred round the 
reform of the university. The first royal uni- 


versity commission had recommended many 
changes which were unwelcome to a large body 
of the resident members of the university. In 
the agitation which followed the publication 
of their report in 1852, Pusey was the selected 
champion of the old order of things. The 
heads of houses issued a report in reply to 
that of the commissioners, and at the head 
of the volume they placed Pussy’s evidence 
on the proposed changes. It is a lengthy 
and learned defence of the tutorial system 
of the English universities, and of clerical 
influence in the training of young men, as 
against the scheme for increasing the pro- 
fessoriate and diminishing the number of 
clerical tutorships. He followed up the sub- 
ject in 1864 in a defence of his evidence, 
entitled ‘ Collegiate and Professorial Teach- 
ing and Discipline,’ in wMch he insisted 
on the training of the moral and religious 
nature as the true object of the uni- 
versities, with and through the discipline 
of the intellect ; and he maintained that it 
would be a perversion of a university to turn 
it into ‘ a forcing-house for intellect.’ When 
the act, based on the recommendation of the 
commission, had passed, Pusey was at once 
elected to the new hebdomadal council 
which, under this act, displaced the old board 
of headsof houses. In this council he retained 
a prominent place until he was compelled to 
resign it by old age. Pusey fought the battlo 
of the church in council and convocation ; 
but it was throughout a losing cause. The 
constitution of the university was steadily 
altered according to the will of the liberal 
party j but Pusey’s opposition at least secured 
a breathing-space for the church to prepare for 
the altered conditions of its life in Oxford. 

A more direct conflict with latitudinarian 
teaching followed. Pusey had preached seve- 
ral times in the university pulpit directly in 
defence of the faith, especially two striking 
sermons, in 1855, on the ‘Nature of Faith in 
relation to Reason.’ The notes to these ser- 
mons made it clear that he regarded the un~ 
dogmatic theological teaching of the regius 
professor of Greek, Benjamin Jowett, as a 
serious danger to the youth of Oxford. "When, 
therefore, a proposal was brought before the 
university that the very inadequate stipend 
of that professorship should he increased, 
Pusey felt bound to oppose it. He feared 
that aooeptsnce of such a proposal would be 
understood to express approval of the teach- 
ing of the holder of the Greek chair. Eventu- 
ally, to justify this opposition, he endeavoured 
to do for Jowett what he repeatedly desired 
to have done in his own case. He attempted 
to submit the doctrinal question to the de- 
cision of a court of law. Accordingly, in 
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1802, he charged Jowett, before the court of 
the chancellor of the university, with teach- 
ing opinions on the atonement, inspiration, 
and creeds which were not in accordance with 
the doctrine of the church of England. In a 
correspondence in the ‘Times ’he stated that 
the object of the suit was to ascertain whether 
the university, in its altered condition, was 
willing to allow such teaching. On 27 Feb. 
1863 the court decided not to hear the case, in 
terms which Pusey understood to mean that 
a professor’s theological teaching could not 
he impugned, unless it was given, as Jowett’s 
was not, in his official lectures. Under these 
circumstances, he himself voted in the follow- 
ing March for the proposal to increase the en- 
dowment of the Greek chair out of tho funds 
of the university ; and, when this was rejected, 
he assisted in another arrangement wnerehy 
tho chapter of Ohrist Church supplied the 
requisite sum of money. This suit, in which 
Pusey’s discretion may be blamed, embitLered 
controversy in the university for many yoars. 
.Towett’s friends could not forget his action 
any more than those who supported Pusey 
in tho prosecution could understand why he 
aftorwards abandoned his opposition. 

"While this subjoot was occupying the uni- 
versity, the prosecution for heresy of two of 
the writers in ‘Essays and Reviews’ had re- 
sulted in a decision of the privy council in 
favour of their leaching. Such a judgmoat 
would, Pusey feared, encourage conversions 
to Rome, as m the Gorham cose._ With a 
view to neutralise the effects of Lhe judgment, 
he published letters, pamphlets, oxpl anation s, 
appeals to patience, a valuable paper on 
Genesis (read at the church congress), and 
his lectures on Daniel; he also began a scries 
of appeals by which he hoped to draw the 
members of the Roman ohurch to desire re- 
union with the church of England in the 
presence of this growing common danger of 
unbelief. Already the members of the high 
and low church within the church of England 
had shown a readiness to unito, B ut in April 
1805 Manning, who at the end of the month 
was appointed to succeed "Wiseman as arch- 
bishop of Westminster, asserted that tho 
church, of England was the real cause of in- 
fidelity by it s denial of very much of the truth 
whiob theRoman ohurch held ; and he further 
twitted Pusey with forsaking his old posi- 
tion by allying himself with the evangelicals 
against unbelief. Pusey’s first appeal for re- 
union was in a lotter to Keblo, which he called 
‘ The Church of England a Portion of Christ’s 
one holy Catholic Church, and a MeanB of xe- 
hloriug visible Unity. An Eirenicon’ (1806). 
1 le main! ained that English churchmen were 
Xirevontod from union with Rome not so much 



. systems < 

Blessed V irgin Mary and of 
purgatory and indulgences. He app^fedh 
the Roman church to disclaim the extras 
statements which he quoted, and to allow 
hope of reunion on the basis of an expla™* 
tion of the teaching of the council of Trent" 
At the same time he reissued, with an jj, 
torical preface, Newman’s ‘Tract No. XC' 
which asserted the true meaning <jf the 
article e. Several Roman catholic writers 6 
vouxably responded to this appeal, and many 
French bishops, with whom Pusey had inta- 


’ was formally* answered 
in 1886 by Newman in ‘ALelter totheitey 
E. B. Pusey on his recent “Eirenicon.”’ New- 
man did not attempt to justify much of the 
language which Pusey had quoted with regard 
to the Virgin Mary; but he maintained that 
when quoted without the balance of its con- 
text of devotion to Christ, it could not he fairly 
judged. He held out little hope of reunion 
on any principle that Pusey could accept. As 
soon aB Newman’s reply was issued, Pussy 
set to work on a second ‘Eirenicon.’ Thiswas 
addressed to Newman himself. He completed 
it before tho end of the year (1866); but its 
publication was delayed, partly because of the 
hostile attitude of the Roman catholics, and 
yet more because of a vehement outburst of 
hostility to ritualism within the church of 
England. But early in 1869 the appioach- 
ing meeting of the Vatican counoil m 1870 
causedPusay alias! to issueit; it dealt almost 
throughout, in repljrto N ewman’s latter, with 
the question of the immaculate conception of 
the virgin Mary, and it was thought passible 
that this subject would occupy the attention 
of the council. The argument of this ‘First 
Letter to the Very Rev. J. H. Newman’waa 
based on the authorities cited in the elaborate 
hut almost unknown work whiok Cardinal 
de Turrecromata compiled at the mandate 
of tho papal legates who presided, at the 
council of Basle in 1437, and an analysis of 
that work was appended to tho volume. A 
few months later, in July 1869, Pusey pub- 
lished on edition of the Latin original or the 
cardinal’s work, the text of which hadbeea 
prepared for him by Dr. Stubbs, then regies 
professor of modern history at Oxford. These 
books he followed up at once by a third 
‘ Eirenicon,’ dated 1 Nov. 1889, under the 
title ‘ Is Healthful Reunion Impossible P A 
Second Letter to the Vory Rev. J. H. New- 
man.’ In this last appeal he discusses ell 
the ordinary difficulties in the way of re- 
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onion 'between England and Home, laying 
special stress on the question of purgatory, 
of the deutero-canonical books, and of the 
exact meaning of the ‘Roman supremacy-.’ 
He specially emphasised the principles of the 
Gollfcan church as held by Bossuet, hoping 
to get a hearing on the strength of his au- 
thority. He asked foi some dear terms 
of reunion which would save those who ac- 
cepted them from complicity in the many and 
unjustifiable practices and opinions which 
were not authoritatively allowed, and yet not 
forbidden, in the Roman communion, This 
work he sent to many of the Roman catho- 
lic bishops who had gone to Rome to attend 
the Vatican council, and of whose sympathy 
he woe assured; hut most of the copies 
came back undelivered, and Anglicanism, as 
Pusey held it, was unable to get a hearing. 
The complete triumph of ultramontanism at 
the council annihilated all his hopes. A 
copy of Ms third ‘Eirenicon’ was found in 
his library after Mb death, in which he had 
expressed his despair of reunion by altering 
its title to ‘ Healthful Reunion as considered 
possible before the Vatican Council.’ At 
the same time he endeavoured to discuss 
terms of reunion with the Wesleyans at 
home, and with the Eastern church through 
the Eastern Church Association. Both these 
efforts also failed; hut the failure of the 
latter at the reunion conferences between 
members of the Eastern and Anglican 
churches, wMch ware held at Bonn in 1874 
and 1875, called forth from Pusey in 1876 a 
valuable treatise on the oMef difficulty be- 
tween the two churches — the double pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost. This book was 
in the form of a letter to Dr. Liddon, and en- 
titled ‘On the Clause "and the Son” in re- 
gard to the Eastern Church and the Bonn i 
Conference.’ At the end of the hook he , 
speaks of it in renewed hopefulness as his . 
‘last contribution to a future wMch I shall 
not see.’ 

Through all this time he was engaged in 1 
constant controversy at home. The attempt 1 
to remove the Athanasian Creed from its 
position in the services of the English church 
occupied a large share of his correspondence 
between 1870 andl87S. At last Pusey gave 
notice in writing to Dr. Taifc, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, that, if the creed were either 
mutilated by alteration or removed from its 
place in the public services, he should feel 
bound to retire from his position os a teacher 
in the church of England. His continued 
resistance to the attack on the oreed was one 
of the main causes of its retention in the 
public services, though an explanatory rubric 
was adopted by convocation in 1873. The 


same controversy reappeared in another form 
at the close of his life, when Ms views on 
everlasting punishment were attacked by 
Archdeacon (later Dean) Farrar in a series 
of sermons preaohed in Westminster Abbey 
in November and December 1877, and pub- 
lished the following year under the title 
1 Eternal Hope.’ The attack gave him the 
opportunity of writing a book wMch haa 
perhaps had as much influence as anything 
that he wrote: ‘What is of Faith as to 
Everlasting Punishment?' (Oxford, 1880). 
There he insisted on the obvious meaning of 
the scriptural and patristic statements of the 
everlasting character of the punishment of 
those who finally reject God. In 1878 he 
prepared two university sermons. The first 
sermon was on the supposed contradiction 
between the facts of scientific discovery and 
the facte of revelation, under the title of 
‘Un-science, not Science, adverse to Faith 
and the second insisted on the reality of the 
predictive element of the Old Testament, and 
especially on Messianic prophecy. The latter 
was printed with the strangely worded title 
‘Prophecy of Jesus the Certain Prediction of 
the (to Man) Impossible.’ These were the 
last university sermons that he wrote. His 
increasing weakness prevented him from de- 
livering them himself. He died on 18 Sept. 
1882 at Ascot Priory in Berkshire, and was 
buried in the cathedral at Oxford. The last 
work on which he was engaged was the pre- 
paration for his next term’s lectures. 

In Ms family life he had very great sorrows. 
He married in a rather romantic manner, on 
12 June 1828, Maria Catherine, daughter of 
Raymond Barker of Fairford Park, Glouces- 
tershire. She died of consumption on 26 May 
1889, to the lifelong sorrow of her husband. 
Of Ms four children, only one. Ms youngest 
daughter, survived him. His eldest daughter 
died of rapid consumption at the age of four- 
teen. His only son, Philip Edward (1880- 
1880), graduated B. A. 1864 and M. A. 1867 of 
Christ Church. In spite of physicalinfirmities, 
he was an indefatigable student, and a very 
great help to his father. He died suddenly 
on 15 Jan. 1880. 

Pusey published several volumes. of ser- 
mons. Hia university sermons were in many 
cases printed soon after delivery, and were 
collected into three large volumes (1872). 
They all show signs not only of his wide 
reading and deep earnestness, out also of the 
extreme care which he bestowed on their 
preparation. They were nearly all in some 
special manner addressed to the needs of the 
time. The statement of sacramental truth ; 
the controversy with evangelicals on justifi- 
cation; the many questions raised by the 




* Essays and Reviews ; ’ the later contro- 
versy about Darwinism and Old Testament 
criticism, are all represented in these vo- 
lumes, besides several interesting sermons 
on the Jewish interpretation of prophecy. 
Other collected series of sermons were: ‘Ser- 
mons during the Seasons from Advent to 
"Whitsuntide,’ 2 vols. 1848-68; ‘Paroohial 
Sermons ’ (vol. i. 1848, 6th edit, 1864 ; vol. 
ii. 1863, new edit. 1868; vol. iii. 1869); 
Lenten sermons (1874) ; and ‘Parochial and 
Cathedral Sermons ’ (1888). The last con- 
tains perhaps the most tender, searching, and 
spiritual or all his discourses. In the preface 
he pleads characteristically that he may be 
allowed to leave os a last bequest to the 
rising generation of clergy the exhortation 
that they will 1 study the fathers, especially 
St. Augustine.’ Various selections from his 
sermons were published in 1883 and 1884, 
There is complete unity in Pusey’s eccle- 
siastical worlc. He believed that the true 


Bov. J. 0. Johnston and the Rev. R j'wiT' 
Vols. i. and ii. appeared in 1893, vol 
1884. See also Newman’s Apologia bJ’vS 
su&; T. Mozley’s, Rominisaenoos of Oriel- ft 
Mozloy’s Betters, ed. Anne Mozlev WmJ. • 
Letters, od. Anno Mosley; Ohurtifs oS 
Movement; Oakele/B Historical Notes an o' 
Traotarian Movement; Palmer’s Namtte. 4 ! 
Events ; Browne’s Hist, of the Traetarian jC 
ment; Isaao Williams’s Autobiogranhv w T 
Ward and the Oatholie Revival; b’ 
Memoirs; Prothoro’sLife of Dean Stanlevft™ 
cell’s Life of Cardinal Manning.] jJq j 

PUSET, PHILIP (1799-1865), agricol 

tunst, bom at Pusey, Berkshire, on 25 jm,,, 
1799, was ths eldest son of Philin It,™, 
(1748-1828), by his wife Lncy (177§-2 
daughter of Robert Sherard, fourth earl 0 | 
Harborough, and widow.of Sir Thomas Cava 
The father was the youngest son of Jacob 
Bouvarie, first viscount Folkestone, whose 
sister married the last male renresentuti™ 


doctrines of the church of England were of the Pusey family. The latter’s sisters he- 
enshrined in the writings of the fathers and queathed the Pusey estates to their brother’s 
Anglican divines of the seventeenth century, nephew by marriage, Philip Bouverie, the 
hut that the malign influences of whig in- agriculturist’s firlher, on condition ofhlias- 
differentism, deism, and ultra-protestantism, Burning the name of PuBey. This he did oa 
had obscured their significance. To spread 8 April 17 84, and took possession of the estates 
among churchmen the conviction that on the in. 1789. Philip’s next brother was Edward 
doctrines of the fathers and early Anglican Bouverie Pusey [q. v.] A sister Charlotte 
divines alone could religion be based was married Richard Lynch Ootton[q.v.J provost 
Pussy’s main purpose. With this aim he set of Worcester College, Oxford, 
out in company with Newman and Ruble. After education at Eton, Philip Bnterad 
At its inception the movement occasioned Christ Church, Oxford, at Michaelmas 1817, 
secessions to Rome which seriously Weakened but left without taking a degree. At Oxford, 
the English ohuroh, and seemed to justify the as at Eton, his greatest mend was Henry Join 
storm of adverse criticism which the Oxford George Herbert, lord Porohester, afterwards 
reformers encountered. Unmoved by obloquy, third earl of Carnarvon [q . v.], and in 1818 lie 
Pusey, although after the secession of New- became engaged to his mend’s sister, Lady 
manhestoodalmostnlone,neverswervedfrom Emily Herbert, a lady unusually aoeom- 
his original purpose. He possessed no supreme plished, sympathetic, and earnest-minded, 
gifts of rhetoric, of literary persuasiveness, or Presumably ou account of his father's objee- 
of social strategy. Yet the movement which tion to his marrying, Pusey joined Porohester 
he in middle life championed almost single- in a foreign tour. Near Montserrat, in Cata- 
handed proceeded on its original lines with Ionia, tho travellers fell into the hands of Ike 
such energy and success as entirely to ohange insurgent guerillas, and were in imminent 
the aspect of the Anglican church. This foot danger of being shot as constitutionalists, or 
constitutes Pusey’s olaim to commemoration, of the army of the Oorfces ( Oabnaevon, Fortu- 
Of himself he wrote with characteristic self- gal and Qalioia, 1886). Pusey returnedhoms 
effacemenl when reviewing his life: ‘My at the end of June 1822, and was married on 
life has besn spent in a succession of insu- 4 Oct. 1822. He settled with his wife at ths 
lated efforts, bearing indeed upon one great Palazzo Aldobrandini, Rome, where they 
end — the growth of catholic truth and piety made the acquaintance of the Chevalier Bun- 
among us/ sen. As a memorial of his Roman sojourn, 

A portrait by George Richmond, R. A., is Pusev presented a pedestal for the font in 
at Olirist Ohuroh. Hie library was purchased the German ohopel at Rome, with groups in 
forthe'Pusey House,’ an institutionin Oxford relief by Thorwaldson (Bunsen, Memoirs, 
whioh was founded in his memory to carry on i. 878-4). On his father’s death, 14 April 
his work. 1828, he came into possession of the family 


[A Life of Pusey, prepared by Oanon Liddon, estate, 
was completed after Liddon’s death by the i In 1828 Pusey published pamphlets on 
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, The Sinking Fund ’ and on ‘ Sir Eobeit 
Peel's Financial Statement of IB Feb. 1828/ 
and on. 1 March 1830 he was elected M.P. for 
Uye in the coneerrative interest. He wos, 
however, unseated on petition. In the first 
parliament of William IF (1830), he was 
chosen one of the two members for Chippen- 
ham, and during the reform agitation wrote 
‘The New Constitution/ a pamphlet which 
was described by the ' Quarterly Review ’ 
(ilv. 289) as ‘ one °f the best both for 
reasoning and language that have appeared 
at this crisis.’ At the general election in 
April 1831 Pusey lost hie seat for Chippen- 
ham, but returned to the house next July 
as member for CasheL In the first reformed 
parliament he failed to secure the third seat 
riven to the county of Berks, bnt was elected 
for that constituency in 1885, and retained 
his position through four parliaments until 
July 1862. In parliament Pusey won a posi- 
tion of influence. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone were among his close Mends. In 
1843 he paid a visit to Scotland to study the 
Scottish poor-law system, and gained some 
credit by a pamphlet on the ‘ Management of 
the Poor in Scotland/ 1844. He appears to 
have thought that a similar inquiry as to the 
condition of the Irish people would be useful; 
and in 1846 he projected, with Mr. Gladstone, 
a riding tour through Ireland. Owing to 
family matters, Mr. Gladstone had to break 
off the engagement, thereby, as he esid in 
a letter, dated 0 Dee. 1894, to Pussy’s son 
Sidney, ‘postponing for a long time my ac- 
quiring a real knowledge of Ireland.’ 

Pusey took no prominent part in thB dis- 
cnssions in parliament on the com laws, and 
was absent from the two critical divisions 
on the second and third readings of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s bill of 1846. But he followed 
Peel in Ms change of opinion, and, though 
re-elected for Berkshire without opposition 
at the general election of 1847 as a liberal- 
conservative, he had to face a growing dis- 
content among his constituents. In 1847 
he tried to interest the House of Commons 
in tenant right, and during four sessions re- 
solutely championed that cause. In 1843, 
1844, and 1846 Lord Portman had intro- 
duced into tho House of Lords bills to secure 
for an agricultural tenant compensation for 
unexhausted improvements ; but they did 
not meet with much sympathy from the 
upper house. Pusey in 1847 submitted to 
the House of Commons a very modest per- 
missive bill. It was attacked vehemently 
bj Colonel Sibthorp and other members of 
Ms class, and was withdrawn. La 1848, on 
Mr. Newdegate’s motion, a select committee 
was appointed to consider the whole sub- 


ject. Pusey became chairman, and pre- 
sented a valuable report. In 1849 and 1860 
Pussy’s bill passed the commons, but the 
House of Lords declined to accept it (Han- 
sabb, cxii. 856). After a lapse of twenty- 
five years the struggle was carried by other 
hands to a_ successful issue. The Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill of 1875 embodied many 
of Pusey’s views, and Disraeli, in moving 
the second reading, paid a warm tribute to 
Pusey’s exertions, observing that ‘Mr. Pusey 
was the first person to introduce into this 
house the term “ tenant right.” ’ 

Before the election of 1862 Mr. Vanaittart, 
a protectionist and ultra-protestant, came for- 
ward to oppose Pusey’s re-election. Pusey’s 
views on the corn laws, Ms vote in favour 
of theMaynooth College grant, and hisrela- 
tionsMp to the founder orPuseyism, a move- 
ment which was identified with * Ro mish 
practices/ exposed him to vehement attack. 
‘ I hear/ he writes, ' that, among electioneer- 
ing tricks, some coll me a Pussyite. I am 
no more than Lord Shaftesbury is ; but I will 
not consent to find fault with my brother in 
public.’ On the eve of the election, recog- 
nising the impossibility of success, he with- 
drew nis candidature. 

In 1888 Pusey took a prominent part in the 
formation of what became in 1840 the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England [see under 
Spbnoee, John Chasms, Loud Aithobp], 
At the preliminary meeting held on 9 May 
1838 he seconded the important resolution, 
moved by Earl Fitzwilliam, determining that 
annual meetings should be held successively 
in different parts of England and Wales. 
Pusey was a member of the original com- 
mittee of management, and was chairman of 
the committee appointed to conduct a journal 
for 'the diffusion of agricultural information.’ 
From the first the editorial control was 
placed exclusively in his handB, and to it he 
devoted unstintedly his time and his talents 
during the best years of Ms life. Pusey was 
already a ‘ Quarterly Reviewer’ (bbb Smiles, 
Murrays, ii. 878), and the journal was mo- 
delled somewhat on the lines of that review. 
As early as 1844 it had made its mark (cf. 
Quarterly Keview, Ixxiii. 481). On 26 March 
1840 the society received a charter of incor- 
poration as the ' Royal Agricultural Society 
of England/ and at the next general meet- 
ing Pusey was nominated president by Earl 
Spencer. He assumed office on 15 July 1840, 
and retired on 21-28 July 1841. In 1863 he 
was again elected president, but was unable 
to attend the meeting at Lincoln in 1854 ou 
account of the illness of Ms wife. 

The six or seven years following 1888 were 
the most prosperous of Pusey’s career. He 
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was in intimate social relations with, the 
leading thinkers and public men of the time. 
He “breakfasted with Samuel Rogers and 
Monckton Milnes. He entertained Lord 
Spenoer, Sir Robert PaeLGladstone, Carlyle, 
“Whewell, Grots, Galley Knight, Bishop Wil- 
berforoe, and Lord Stanhope the historian. 
His friend Bunsen, who came to England 
in 1888, was a frequent guest (cf. Btrarensr, 
Memoirs, i. 604 sq.) He attended the meet- 
ings of loorned societies; he became a F.R.S. 
on 27 May 1880; was a member of the original 
committee of the London Library in 1840, and 
belonged to the Athens um. Travellers’, and 
Grillion’s clubs. He wrote on philosophy 
for the ‘Quarterly Review,’ on current topics 
for the 'Morning Chronicle,’ and on farming 
for the ‘ Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society.’ He was interested in hymnology, 
and desired to substitute Milman’s hymns 
for those of Sternhold and Hopkins in the 
church services, a change to which his bro- 
thor Edward was strongly opposed, He 
wrote several hymns, the best known of 
which is ‘ Lord of our life and God of our 
salvation ’ (Lmnorr, i. 299). ne was a con- 
noisseur of art, and collected prints and en- 
gravings as well as autographs. 

The whole estate at Pusey was about 6,000 
acres in extent, and on the homo farm, con- 
sisting of between three and four hundred 
acres of large open level fields, Pusey showed 
himself a very practical agriculturist. The 
breeding and feeding of sheep were the points 
upon which everything on the farm was 
made to hinge, and the great feature of the 
management was a system of water-mea- 
dows, introduced from Devonshire {Journal 
H.A. S. E. 1849, x. 462-79; Oaird, English 
Agriculture in 1850-1, pp. 107 sq.) “When 
in the country Pusey was up at six in the 
morning, superintending all the operations 
of tho farm. He was an excellent landlord. 
Ho improved or rebuilt the labourers’ cot- 
tages, obtaining the assistance of George Ed- 
mund Street, It. A. [q. v.j, in the designs; he 
provided them with allotments, and he orga- 
nised works to keep them in constant employ. 
Ho tried innumerable agricultural experi- 
ments, and frequently arranged for trials of 
implements on the estate. At a trial held 
at 1‘usoy in August 1861, M'Oormick’s reap- 
ing machine was first introduced into this 
country. Pusey was fond of sport, and was 
one of the best whips in England, onoe driv- 
ing a four-in-hand over the Alps. 

In 1861 Pusey was chairman of the agricul- 
tural implement department of the Great Ex- 
hibition, and, as a royal commissioner, came 
much into contact with Prince Albert. He 
wrote a masterly report on the implement 


section of the exhibition (printed in th ’ 
ports of the royal commission, and repro^ 
m the 'Journal of the Royal AmcXS 
Society,’ vol. xii.) On midsiunmeS^ 
he brought some five hundred of lug lad,!" 
to London to see the great show A 
snuff-box was presented to Pusey in 
of this visit, and there is still in almost 6T 2 
cottage in Pusey an ongraving with hie™; 
trait and autograph, and a representation 
the snuff-box beneath. In 


degree of D.O.L. was conferred on ktaS 
Oxford University. But from the nuta™, 
of 1862 the long Illness of his wife 
him from public allairs. On her death 
18 Nov. 1864, he removed to his brothe* 
house at Christ-Church, Oxford, where -within 
a week a stroke of paralysis disabled him 
He died after a eeoond stroke, at the 
of 66, on 9 July 1866. W 

According to Disraeli, 1 Pusey was, both 
by his lineage, his estate, his rare acoom- 
plishments and fine abilities, one of the 
most distinguished country gentlemen who 
ever sat in the House of Commons ' (Hai- 
sard, coxrv. 460-7). Bunsen said or him 
‘ Pusey is a most unique union of a praeti' 
cal Englishman and an intellectual Geimsn 
so that when speaking in one capacity, one 
might think he liad lost sight of the other’ 
{Memoirs, i. 622); while Sir Thomas Adend. 
one of Pusey’s executors, replying on behalf 
of the family to a resolution of sympathyfon 
the Royal Agricultural Society, wrote that 
‘by a rare union of endowments he did much 
to win for agriculture a worthy place among 
the intellectual pursuits of the present day' 
{Journal 22. A. S. E. xvi. 608). In addition 
to tho 


already referred to, with 
one of 1861 entitled ‘The Improvement of 
Farming : what ought Landlords and Far- 
mers to do P ’ and unsigned articles in the 
' Quarterly Review ’ and ‘ Morning Chronicle, 1 
Pusey contributed forty-seven signed articles 
to the ‘ Journal of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety.’ . Many of these were on minor ques- 
tions, like the application of particular lands 
of manure, different systems of cultivation 
and drainage, agricultural implements and 
crops, and the breeding and feeding of sheep, 
His more important papers were on ‘The 
State of Agriculture in 1889’ and ‘An Ex- 
perimental Inquiry on Draught in Plough- 
ing ’ (1889, vol. i.) ; ' Progress of Agricul- 
tural Knowledge during the last Four i ears’ 
(1842, vol. iii.) ; ‘ Agricultural Improvements 
of Lincolnshire’ (1848,vol.iv.); ‘Theory&nd 
Practice of Water Meadows ’ (1849, vol. x.) ; 
‘ Progress of Agricultural Knowledge during 
last Eight Years ’ (1860, vol, xi.) ; 1 Report 
on the Agricultural Implements at the Ghent 
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Exhibition ' (1851, vol. xii,); ‘Source, Sup- his church, and went wheresoever he was 
. and. Use of Nitrate of Soda for Oom asked to give instruction in church music (tS. 
(tops’ (1862, vol. xiii.) ; and ‘Nitrate of c. 12). It is said, though perhaps this is a 
Soda aa a Substitute for Guano’ (1868, mere inference, that he had often thought of 
T ol xiv.) resigning his bishoprics before he was com- 

Pusey left one son, Sidney (bom 16 Sept, celled to leave it (Gfesta Pontiflciim,p. 186). 
1839 ) and two daughters, Edith Lucy, and His plaoe of retreat is said to have been in 
Clara married to Captain Francis Charteris the district of the Hecanas or Herefordshire, 
Fletcher, whose son, Philip Fletcher, was and he there perhaps acted as Sexulf’s da- 
heir to the estates. puty, and has therefore been reckoned os the 

A st rikin g minia ture of Pusey as a young first bishop of Hereford (ii. p. 298 ; Eton, 
man is in the possession of his daughter, Mrs. Wig. i. 288; Ecclesiastical Documents, iii. 
Fletcher. There is a mediocre portrait of him 130). His name occurs as a witness to a 
atabout the same age at Pusey, where also is charter of Wulfhsre of Mercia to an abbess 
a large crayon drawing of him in his prime of Bath, marked spurious by Kemble (Codex 
by George Richmond, R.A. An etched re- Diplotnaticus, No. 18). In this charter, as 
production of this on a smaller scale was done given in the ‘Bath Chartulary' (<7. C. C. 
by F. 0. Lewis for Grillion’s Club. Pusey dfiS'.cxi. 69)he is described as 'archie- 

appears in the engraving of 1842, by the piscopus,’ evidently by a mistake of the scribe 
younger S. W. Beynolds, of Richard Ans- ( Two Bath Chartularies, Introd. vol. xxxiii. 
‘dell’s destroyed picture of the Royal Agricul- pfc. i. pp. 6, 76). He also appears as a witness 
tural Society, and Ansdell’s original study of to another charter to the same abbess, marked 
Pusey is now at 18 Hanover Square. The Bpurious(<7o£fea:l)£pl.No.21; Two Bath Char- 
engraving of 1861 was by a local artist, J. tularies, pt. i. pp. 8, 77), and in a spurious 
FewelL Penstone, Stanford, Berkshire, document relating to the monastery of Peter- 

[Iaddon’s Life of E. B. Pusey, vols. i. iii.; (Eoduiastical Documents, iii, 186, 

Memoirs of Baron Bunsen ; Journal Roy. Agric. 160). He died in 688 (Flos. Wig. 1, 41). 
Soc of Engl. vols. i.-xvi. (1st ser.Vx (2ndser.), Bede describes him as well-informed as to 
i._T. (3rd ter.) ; Minute-books of Royal Agric. church discipline, content with a simple life, 
Soc,; Farmers’ Magaeina, 1839-44; Caird’s Eng- and more eager about ecclesiastical than 
lish ’Agriculture in 1850-1 ; Ward's Reign of worldly matters. 

Queen Victoria; Reading Mercury for 1862 ; [Bede’s Hiet. Ecol. iv. cc. 2, 6 , 12, Elor. Wig. 
Quarterly Review, voIb. xlv. lxxui.; Hansard's i. 4 ^ 238 (both Engl. Hitt. Sec.); Will, of 
Debates, vols. lv. ic, xri. xoyi. xeyii. ey. cxk cxii. Malmesburys G-esU Pontiff, pp. 136, 298 (Rolls 
cexxv.; Archieologia, yols. iii., xii. ; Lady Emily ger.); Haddan and Stubbs’s Councils and Eecl. 
Posey’s Diary (manuteript) ; private informa- Doc. iii. 130, 136, 160; Kemble’s Codex Dipl, 
tion from Mr. S.E-B. Pusey and Mrs. Fletcher.] Jftoe. 8,21; Two Bath Chartularies.pt. i. pp. 

B. O. 6, 8 , 70 , 77 (Somerset Record Soc.) ; Dict-Ohris- 
PUTTA (d. 688), first bishop of Hereford, Biography, art. ‘ Putta,’ by Bishop Stubbs.) 
was skilled in the Roman system of ohuxch " ■ H* 

music, having been instructed in it by the PUTTENHAM, GEORGE (d. 1590), and 

disciplea of Pope Gregory ; he was ordained his brother Riohakd Putehitham: (1620?- 
prie8t of Rochester by Wilfred during the 1601 P) have each been independently ore- 
vacancy of the see after the death of Bishop dited with the authorship of an elaborate 
Damian (d. 684) between the death of arch- treatise entitled ‘ The Arte of English 
bishop Deusdedit [q.v.] on 14 July 604 and Poesie,’ which was issued anonymously in 
the landing in England of archbishop Theo- 1689. The full title ran : ‘ The Arte of Eng- 
dore [q.v.Tin 069, who on his arrival con- lish Poesie, contrived into three bookesjthe 
secrated him to tiie see of Rochester (Bede, first of Poets and Poesie, the second of Pro- 
Bistoria Eoalesiastiaa, iv. 2). He attended portion, the third of Ornament,’ London, by 
the council of Hertford convened by Theo- Richard Field, 1680. It was licensed to 
dore in 678 (tS. c. 6). When Rochester was Thomas Orwin on 9 Nov. 1688, and Orwin 
wasted by the Mercian king ./Ethelred during transferred it to Richard _ Field on 8 Feb. 
his invasion of Kentin 076, Putta was absent 1688-9. Field wrote andsigned a dedication 
from the city ; he was sheltered by Sexulf, the to Lord Burghley, dated 28 May 1689. The 
bishop of the Mercians, who gave him a church book, Field said, had come into his hands 
and a small estate, where he dwelt until his with its bare title and without any indica- 
death, making no effort to regain his bishopric, tion of the author’s name. The publisher 
to which Theodore consecrated Ouichelm in judged that it was devised for the queen’s 
676, and on his resignation Gebmund in recreation and service. The writer shows 
678. Putta meanwhile performed service in wide knowledge of classical and Italian 
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literature; in his sections on rhetoric and 
prosody he quotes freely from Quintilian and 
other classical -writers, and bestows commen- 
dation on English poets that is often dis- 
criminating. He may fairly be regarded as 
the first English writer who attempted philo- 
sophical criticism of literature or claimed 
for the literary profession a high position in 
social economy . Compared with it, W ebbe’a 
‘Discourse of English Poetry ’ (1686) and 
Sidney’s ‘ Apologia for English Poesie,’ first 
published in 1695, ore very slight perform- 
ances. The ‘ Arte ’ at once acquired a repu- 
tation. Sir John Harington, in his preface to 
‘Orlando Furioso’ (1591), and William Cam- 
den, in his ‘ Eemames’ (1606), referred to it 
familiarly as a work of authority. Ben J onson 
owned a copy, which ie now in the Gren- 
ville Library at the British Museum. In 
1598 Francis Meres borrowed from it the 
greater portion of the well-known ‘ Compara- 
tive Discourse of our English Poets ’ in his 
* Palladis Tamia ; ’ while William Vaughan, 
in his ‘ Golden Grove ’ (2nd edit. 1608), and 
Peacham, in his ‘Oompleat Gentleman’ 
(1622), drew from it their comments on 
English poetry. But the writer’s name long 
remained uncertain. Harington spoke of the 
author as ‘that unknown godfather,’ and 
Camden mentioned him anonymously as ‘ the 
gentleman which proved that poets were the 
first politicians.’ In the second edition of 
Camcfen’B ‘Remaines’ (1614) was included 
Richard Oarew’s essay on tho ‘Excellency 
of the English Tongue.’ Oorew included 
the name of ‘Master Puttenham’ among 
English writers who had successfully imi- 
tated foreign metres in English. Specimens 
of such imitations figure in 'The Arte of 
English Poesie,’ hut Oarew does not mon- 
tion that volume. About tho same date, 
however, Edmund Bolton [q. v.T, in his 
‘ Hypercritica,’ distinctly assorted that ‘ The 
Arte of English Poesie ’ was the work, ‘ as 
the fame is, of one of the queen’s gentlemen 
pensioners, Puttenham.’ Wood adoptod this 
statement, which has been accepted by later 
writers. Of the rare original edition of * The 
Arte of English Poesio, two copies are in 
the British Museum. It was reprinted by 
Joseph Haslewood in hie ‘ Ancient Critical 
Essays’ (1811-16, 2 vols.), and by Dr. Ed- 
ward Arber in 1869, 

Although no oRicial documents support 
Bolton’s conjecture that one of Elizabeth’s 
gentlemen pensioners was named Putten- 
ham, internal evidence corroborates his state- 
ment that the author of the ‘ Arte’ was one 
of the two sons of Robort Puttenham and a 
Tandson of Sir George Puttenham, who 

— - 1 property it Sheffield, near Basing- 


stoke, as well os the manors of 
and Long Marston on tho borders of Tw 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire 
Puttenham married Margery, daughter of & 
Richard Elyot [q. v.] and sister of Sir TW 
Elyot [q. v.], author of the ■ Governo '’ ^ 
her Robert Puttenham had two sonZl 
Riohard, born about 1520, and GeormJjT 
sides a daughter Margery, who married st 
John Throckmorton of Feekenham, WoroZ 
tershire. An epitaph on the latter is mvimf 
the ‘Arte,’ and Throckmorton is tfiJaS 
scribed as ‘ a deere friend ’ of the writer and 
‘a man of mony commendable 


Throckmorton is Known to have held k. 
brother-in-law George in low esteem (of n,i 
State Papers, 1547-80, p. 607). There « 
great difficulty in determining to which of 
Throckmorton’s two brothors-in-law— to Ri- 
chard or to George Puttenham— this epitiah 
with the rest of the work, should be assig n ed ! 
Suoh evidence as is procurable points to the 
elder brother. 


In 1585 Sir ThomnB Elyot, in iWiMt;,, ,. 
his ‘ Education or Bringinge up of Children* 
to his sister, Margery Puttenham, urges her 
to train up hie nephews in the precepts of 
Plutarch. They appear to have quichlv de- 
veloped a marked taste for literature, but in 
adult life betrayed a very defective moral 
training. Both were guilty of gross breaches 
of the law. 

The author of tho ‘ Arte ’ claims to have 
been ‘ a sclioller of Oxford,’ and to have 
studied poetry ‘in hie younger years when 
vanity reigned,’ but no student of the im. 
of Puttenha m figures in the Oxford University 
registers. The author further states that be 
was brought up in youth among ‘the courtiers 
of foreign countries . . . and very well ob- 
served their manner of life and conversation.’ 
‘ Of mine own country,’ he adds, ‘ I have not 
made so great experience.’ He visited (be 
says) the courts of France, Spain, Italy, and 
the empire ‘ with many inforior courts/ and 
in Italy he was friendly with one who had 
travelled in the east ‘ and seen the courts of 
tho great princes of China and Tartary.’ He 
was present at a banquet given oy the 
Duchess of Parma, rogent of the Low 
Countries, in honour of the Earl of Arundel, 
which wo know from other sources took place 
in 1565 ; and he was at Spa while Francois 
de ScSpoaux, better known as Marshal de 
Vieilleville, was also staying there. The 
latter’s visit to Spa has been conclusively 
assigned to 1569 (Onons). There is evi- 
dence to prove that Richard Puttenham was 
out of England during these and other years. 
His brother George is not known to have left 
the country. 
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Aa a boy it is probable that Richard, -who 
succeeded as heir to the property of his 
uncle, Sir Thomas Elyot, in 1646, accom- 
■panied Elyot on his embassies to Charles V. 
in 1660, ■when he purchased land about his 
father's estate at Sherfield ( he was doubtless 
•with bis fciendB in Berkshire. But in April 
1661 he was convicted of rape (Cal. State 
papers, 1647-80, p. 176), and, although he 
appears to have been pardoned, he retired 
to the continent immediately afterwards for 
an extended period. He was absent, we 
jmow, from 1668 to 1686, and in all proba- 
bility till 1670, when he received a pardon 
for havingprolongedhissojoum abroad with- 
out a royal license. During these years 
George was at home, and a decree of the 
court of requests, dated 7 Peb. 1685-6, di- 
rected him to contribute to the support of his 
brother Richard’swife until Richard’s return. 
Richard had married in early life Mary, only- 
daughter of Sir William Warham of Mal- 
shanger, neaT Basingstoke, and he had a 
daughter Ann, who before 1667 married 
Francis Morris of Coxwell, Berkshire. 

In 1679 the author of the * Arte ’ says that 
he presented to the queen, as a new year’s 
gift, a series of poems entitled ‘Parthe- 
niades.’ This collection is extant, without 
any author’s name, in Cotton. MS. Vasp. E. 
vin. 169-78, and consists of seventeen attrac- 
tive poems in various metres. The whole is 
printed in Haslewood’s edition of the * Arte ’ 
and some fragments in Nichols’s 1 Progresses 
of Elizabeth’ (iii. 66). It is likely that the 
poems were a peace-offering from Richard, 
who, after his long absence and disgrace, 
was endeavouring to regain his lost reputa- 
tion. If Mr. J. P. Collier’s unsupported as- 
sertion that Richard was one of the queen’s 
yeomenof the guard be accepted, it is possible 
thathereceivedtheappointmentat this period. 
But Richard was soon in trouble again. On 
81 Oct. 1688 he was imprisoned for a second 
time, and petitioned the council to appoint 
him counsel to speak for him in forma pau- 
peris. He also contrived to interest in his 
misfortunes the lord mayor of London. The 
latter appealed to Thomas Seckford, the 
master or requests, who seems to have been 
Richard’s prosecutor, to treat him mercifully. 
On 9 Nov. 1688 the anonymous ‘Arte ’ was 
licensed to Thomas Orwm for publication. 
Richard had probably sold the manuscript 
secretly and hastily while awaiting. trinl, in 
order to meet some pressing necessity. On , 
22 April 1697 * Richard Puttenham, esquire, . 
aowprisoner in Her Majesty’s Bench,’ made 

Msmll, 

veril; 


was buried at St. Clement Banes on 2 July 
1601. 

Besides the works mentioned above, the 
author of the 'Arte’ claims to have composed 
several other pieces, none of which are ex- 
tant. Among his dramatic and poetic essays 
he enumerates ‘ Ginecocratia,’ a comedy, and 
two interludes called respectively ‘ Lusty 
London’ and 1 Woer,’ as well as ‘Trmmphals,’ 
in honour of Queen Elizabeth, and ‘Minerva,’ 
a hymn also addressed to the queen. Among 
his prose treatises were ' Philocalia ' (showing 
the figure of ornament), ' De Decoro ' (on de- 
cenoy of speech and behaviour), ‘Ierotechi’ 
(on ancient mythology), and a work tracing 
thepedigree of the English tongue. 

The chief argument against the identifica- 
tion of Riohara with the author of the ‘Arte ’ 
lies in the fact that the latter further claims 
at the age of eighteen to have addressed to 
‘ King Edward the Sixt, a prince of meat 
hope,' an eologue called ‘ Elpine,' from which 
he supplies a brief quotation. If the passage 
is to db interpreted to mean literally that 
the poem was written after Edward Vi’s 
accession to the throne in 1647, it is clear 
that the author, if only eighteen when he 
composed it, was not born before 1629. But 
Richard Puttenham, when he succeeded to 
the property of his uncle, SirThomas Elyot, in 
1646, was about twenty-six years old. It is 
possible, however, that ‘ Elpine ’was written 
some years before Edward ascended the 
throne — his precocity evoked much poetic 
eulogy in his infancy — and that the descrip- 
tion given of him as king in the title of the 
eclogue 1 b anachronistic. 

George married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter Coudray of Bernard, near Basingstoke. 
He was her third husband, she having pre- 
viously married, first, Richard Paulet, and, 
secondly, William, second lord Windsor (d. 
1668). On 21 Jan. 1688-9 the bishop of 
Winchester expressed alarm lestGeoTge was 
to be placed fas rumour reported) on the 
commission of the peace, apparently for 
Hampshire. His evil life, the bishop wrote 
to Cecil, was well known, and he was a‘ noto- 
rious enemy of God’s truth ’ (Cal. Hatfield 
MSS. i. 398), In 1670 George was said to he 
implicated m an alleged plot against Cecil’s 
life (Gal. State Papers, Dom, 1647-80, pp. 
863-4), and at the dose of 1678 he was in- 
volved in a furious quarrel with Ms wife’s 
family. Summoned before the council, he re- 
plied that he was intimidated from obeying, 
and in December 1578 he was apprehended 
with difficulty by the sheriffs of London and 
imprisoned, He sought distraction, from his 
troubles by transcribing passages from the 
life of Tiberius, by way of illustrating the 
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tyranny inherent in government (ib. p._60 7), 
Throckmorton, Lis brother-in-law, while ha 
appealed to Burghley to release him, de- 
nounced him as ‘careless of all mon, ungrate- 
ful in prosperity, and unthankful in adver- 
sity ’ (ib. p. 607 ; cf. Cal. Hatfield MSS. ii. 
226). Richard, on his return to England, 
joined in the attack on his brother, but in the 
summer of 1679 a settlement was arrived at. 
George, however, continued to petition the 
queen to redress the wrongs he suffered from 
his kinsfolk, and in February 1684-6, having 
convinced the privy council that he had suit 
fared injustice, he was granted 1,0007. (Cal. 
State Papers, Add. 1680-1626, p, 139 ; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. xii. 143). On 1 Sept. 
1690 George, who was described as of St. 
Bridget’s in Jbleet Street, made a nuncupative 
will, by which he gave all his property to Mary 
Symes, widow, his servant, ‘ as well for the 
good service she did him as also for the mouoy 
which she had laid forth for him. 1 ShorLly 
befora his death he wrote out with his own 
hand and signed with his name a prose 1 Apo- 
logia or True Dcfene of her Majesties Hono- 
rable and Good Ronowne’ against those who 
criticised her treatmont of Mary Stuart. A 
copy made from the original manuscript is 
in the British Museum Harleinn MS. 881 (of. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. p. 41). 

[Crofts’s elaborate Memoir of Sir Thomas Elyofc, 
prefixed to the edition of Blyot’s Governor 
(1883), vol.i. pp.xxxiv, clxxxi-viii; Introduction 
to HaaUwood’B and Arber's reprints. Ames, in his 
Typographical Antiquities, describes the author 
of the Arte as Webator Puttenham, an error in 
which he is followed by Ritson in his Bibliogra- 
pliia Anglo-Poetica.] S. f. 

PYCROFT, JA MES (1818-1805), author, 
second son of Thomas Pycroft of Pickwick, 
■Wiltshire, barrister-at-law, and brother of 
Sir Thomas Pycroft [a. v.], was born at 
Geyers House, Wiltshire, in 1833. He 
matriaulatod from Trinity Colloge, Oxford, 
on 26 May 1831, and graduated B.A. in 
1836. He was an enthusiastic cricketer, and 
claimed to have, jointly with Bishop Ryle, 
instituted the annual Oxford and Cambridge 
cricket match in 1836 ( Oxford Memoirs, ii, 
84-210). In the same year he became a 
student of Lincoln’s Inn, but in 1840 aban- 
doned tho study of the law, and was ordained 
in the church of England, At the same time 
he became second master of the collegiate 
Bohool at Leicester. He was curate of Ohurd- 
stoek, Dorset, in 1846, and from 1 846 to 1866 
perpetual curate of St. Mary Magdalen, Barn- 
staple. He declined further clerical duty, 
and took up his residence at Batliwick, Bath , 
Here he devoted his time to literature, and 
his leisure to crickot, becoming a member of 


the Lansdown Club. He never ntT" 
much repute as a player, but be wasZLl 
authority on the history, rules, and nmSf 
ment of the game. He died of influE 8 ! 
Brighton on 10 March 1896. He h^SSrf 
on 8 July 1843, Ann. widow ofPpH^ 

In 1859 he published ‘ Twenty Year?: 
the Cfhnrch: an Autobiography.* This-!? 
which ran to a fourth edition in 1881 • 
religious novel, which was supposed, witC 
much reason, to be a narrative of the write?, 
own career; a second part, entitled 1 Elkerm 
Rectory,’ appeared in 1 860, and was rewind 
in 1862. IBs ‘Oxford Memoirs: atieC 
after Fifty Years,’ 1880, 2 vols., mE 
graphic _ descriptions of the state of the 
versity in his time. 

Other books by him are : 1. ‘ Principles 
Scientific Batting,’ 1885. 2. 'On School 
Education, designed to assist Parents in 
choosing and co-operating with Instructors 
for their Sons,’ Oxford, 1843. 3. 

Grammar Practice,’ 1844. 4. 'Latin Q ram 
mar Practice,’ 1844. 6. ‘A Course of English 
Reading, adapted to every taste and capacity 
with Anecdotes of Men of Genius’ 1841- 
4th edit. 1861. 6. ‘The Collegian’s Guide’ 
or Recollections of College Days. Setthm 
forth the Advantages and Temptations ofa 
University Education. By the Rev. * * • » 

**»*•*, M.A., College, Oxford,’ 

1846 ; 2nd edit. 1868. 7. 'Pour Lecture 
on the Advantages of a Classical Education 
as an Auxiliary to a Commercial Education,’ 
1847. 8. ‘ The Cricket Field, or the History 
and the Science of Cricket,’ 1861; 9th edit 
1887. 9. ‘ Ways and Words of Man of 

Letters,’ 1861. 10. 'Agony Point; ortho 
Groans of Gentility,' 1861, 2 vols. 11. ‘Tho 
Crickot Tutor,’ 1862 ; a treatise exclusively 
practical. 12. ‘ Dragons’ Teeth : a Novel’,' 
1868, 2 vols. 18. ‘ Oricketona,’ 1866. 

He also edited Yalpy’s ‘ Virgil Improved, 1 
1848 ; W. Enfield’s ‘ The Speaker, 1861 ; 
and to Booton’s ‘ Crickot Book,’ by P. Wood, 
1860, he contributed ‘ A Match I won in.’ 

[Church of England Photographic Portrait 
Gnllory, I860, pt. xlvii. with portrait; Times, 
18 March 1806, p. 10; Wisdon's Cricketers’ Al- 
manack, 1802, pp. xlix, 1.] G. 0. fl. 

PYCROFT, Sir THOMAS (1807-1892), 
Madras civil servant, born in 1807, was oldest 
son of Thomas Pycroft, of Pickwick, Wilt- 
shire, barrister-at-law, and brother of James 
Pycroft [q. v.] Educated first at the Bath 
grammar school, and then under private 
tutors, he matriculated from Trinity College, 
Oxford, on 13 May 1826. He held an exhi- 
bition there from 1826 to 1828, and in 1820 
competed successfully for an Indian writer- 
ship presented to the university in 1828 hy 
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Charles Wynn, then president of the board 
of control. The degree of honorary M. A. was 
then conferred upon him by the university. 
He sailed for Madras in 1829, and served in 
that presidency in various subordinate ap- 
pointments in the revenue and judicial de- 
partments until 1889, when he returned to 
England on furlough. On again settling in 
India in 1848, he served first as sub-secretary 
and afterwards as secretary to the board of 
revenue, whence he was promoted in 1850 to 
be revenue secretary to government, succeed- 
ing in 1866 to the chief secretaryship. In 
1882 he was appointed a member of the 
council of the governor, and he retired from 
that post in 1867. He was made a K.O.S.I. 
in 1866. On the occasion of his retirement 
a eulogistic notice of his services was pub- 
lished by the government of Madras in the 
'Fort St. George Gazette.’ ‘ Hie excellency 
the governor in council deems it due to that 
distinguished public officer,’ the notice ran, 
‘to place on record the high sense which the 
government entertain of his services, and of 
the valuable aid and advice which they have 
invariably received from him at the council 
board.’ 

Gifted with an enormous capacity for work, 
extremely shrewd in his judgment both of 
men and of measures, and wonderfully free 
from prejudice, Pycroft was an invaluable 
adviser to those with whom he was associated 
in public business. One of his most useful 
qualities was his great accuracy. This was 
noticed by the examiners who awarded to 
him the writership in 1828, and it charac- 
terised his work throughout hie public life. 
He may be regarded as the first of the com- 
petition wallahs, for he was the first man 
appointed to the Indian civil service on the 
result of a competitive examination. He 
died at Folkestone on 29 Jan. 1892. He 
married, in 1841, Frances, second daughter 
of Major H. Bates, R.A. 

[Personal knowledge ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1886.] A. J. A. 

PTE, HENRY JAMES (1746-1813), 
poetaster and poet laureate, was eldest son 
of Henry Pve (1710-1786) of Faringdon, 
Berkshire. His mother was Mary, daughter 
of David James, rector of Woughton, Buck- 
inghamshire. She died on 13 May 1806, 
aged 88. The father, who was M.P. for Berk- 
shire from 1746tillhisdeath, was great-grand- 
son of Sir Robert Pve [q, v J Henry, bom 
in London on 20 Feb. 1746, was educated 
at home until 1762, when he entered Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, as a gentleman-com- 
moner. He was created M.A, on 3 July- 
1766, ondD.O.L. at the installation of Lord 
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North as chancellor in 1772. On the death 
of his father, on 2 March 1 766, Pye inherited 
the estates at Faringdon and debts to the 
amount of 60,0007. His resources long suf- 
fered through his efforts to pay off thislarge 
Bum. His house at Faringdon, too, was 
burned down soon after his succession to 
it, and the expenses of rebuilding increased 
his embarrassments. He married at the age 
of twenty-one, and at first devoted hinmnif 
to the pursuits of a country gentleman. He 
joined the Berkshire militia, and was an 
active county magistrate. In 1784 he was 
elected M.P. for Berkshire. Soon afterwards 
his financial difficulties compelled him to sell 
his ancestral estate, and he retired from par- 
liament at the dissolution of 1790. In 1792 
he was appointed a police magistrate for 
Westminster. One of his most useful pub- 
lications was a ‘ Summary of the Duties of 
a Justice of the Peace out of Sessions,’ 1808 
(4th edit. 1827). 

From an early age Pye cultivated literary 
tastes, and his main object in life was to 
obtain recognition as a poet. He read the 
classics and wrote English verse assiduously, 
hut he was destitute alike of poetio feel- 
ing or power of expression. His earliest 
publication was an ‘Ode on the Birth, of 
the Prince of Wales’ in the Oxford collec- 
tion of 1762, and he has been doubtfully 
credited with ‘ The Rosciad of Covent Gar- 
den,’ 4to, a poem published in London in 
the same year. In 1760 appeared ' Beauty : 
a Poetical Essay,’ a didactic lucubration in 
heroic verse, which well exemplifies Pye’s 
pedestrian temper. There followed ‘Elegies 
on Different Occasions,’ 1768; ‘ The Triumph 
of Fashion : a Vision,’ 1771 ; ' Famngdon 
Hill : a Poem in Two Books,’ 1774 ; ‘ The 
Progress of Refinement,’ in three parts, 1783 ; 
‘ Shooting,’ 1784 ; and ' Aeriphorion,’ 1784 
(on balloons) ; all of whichmove along a uni- 
formly dead level of dulnesB. Nevertheless 
Pye collected most of them in two octavo 
volumes, as ‘Poems on Various Subjects,’ 
1787. Meanwhile, in 1776, ho exhibited 
somewhat greater intelligence in a verse 
translation, with notes, of ‘ Six Olympic Odes 
of Pindar, being those omitted by Mr. West.’ 
He pursued the same vein in a translation of 
the ‘ Poetics of Aristotle ’ in 1788, which he 
reissued, with a commentary, in 1792. His 
‘Amusement! a Poetical Essay,’ appeared 
in 1790. 

In 1790 Pye was appointed poet laureate, 
in succession to Thomas Warton, and he held 
the office for twenty-three years. He doubt- 
less owed his good fortune to the support he 
had given the prime minister, Pitt, while 
he sat in the House of Commons, No selec- 
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tion could have more effectually deprived 
the post of reputablo literary associations, 
and a satire, * Epistle to the Poet Laureate,’ 
1790, gave voice to the scorn with which, in 
literary circles, the announcement of his ap- 
pointment was received. Pye performed hie 
new duties with the utmost regularity, and 
effected a change in the conditions of tenure 
of the office hy accepting a fixed salary of 
27/. in lieu of the ancient dole of a tierce of 
canary. Every year on the king's birthday 
he produced an ode breathing the most irre- 
proachable patriotic sentiment, expressed in 
language of ludicrous tameness. His earliest 
effort was so crowded with allusions to vocal 
groves and feathered choirs that George Stee- 
vens, on reading it, broke out into the lines i 
And when the pie was opened 
The birds began to sing ; 

And wasn’t that a dainty diish 
To set before a king ? 

Occasionally Pye essayed more ambitious 
topics in his ‘ War Elegies of Tyrtseus imi- 
tated’ (1798) ; ‘Naueratia, or Naval Do- 
minion ’ (1798), dedicated to King George ; 
and ‘ Carmen. Seculars for the yeas 1800 ’ 
(1799). What has been described as his 
magnum opus, ’Alfred,' an epic poem in six 
hooks, appeared in 1801, and was dedicated 
to Addington. Pye was the intimate friend 
of Governor John Penn (1729-1796) [q. v.j, 
and published in 1802 ‘Verses on several 
Subjects, written in the vicinity of Stoke 
Park in the Summer and Autumn of 1801.’ 
In 1810 appeared Mb ‘Translation of the 
Hymns and Epigrams of Homer.’ 

Pye also interested himsolf in the drama. 
On 19 May 1794 his three-act historical 
tragedy ‘The Siege of Meaux’ was aoted at 
Oovent Garden, and was ropeated four times 
(Ghbtdst, vii. 166). The Ireland forgeries at 
first completely deceived him, and on 26 Eeb. 
1796 he signed, with others, a paper testify- 
ing his belief in them authenticity. But 
when he was requested to write a prologue 
for the production at Drury Lane of Ireland’s 
play of 1 Vortigem ’ (absurdly asorihod to 
Shakespeare), he expressed himself too cau- 
tiously to satisfy Ireland, who deemed it 

? rudent to suppress Pye’s effort. On 26 Jan. 

800 ‘Adelaide,’ a seoond tragedy hy Pye, 
based on episodes in Lyttelton’s ‘ Henry II,’ 
was performed at Drury Lane, with Kemble 
as Prince Riohard, and Mrs. Siddons as the 
heroine. The great actor and aotress never 
appeared, wroto Genest (vii. 462), to less ad- 
vantage. On 29 Oct. 1806 an inanimate 
comedy, ‘ A Prior Claim,’ in which his eon-in- 
law, Samuel James Arnold [q. v.], co-operated, 
was also produced at Drury Lane (Gnsmsi, 
vii. 700). In 1807 Pye published ‘ Com- 


ments on the Commentators of Shake n 
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and Writings, ' which he" 'dediclwlol 
fnend Penn. ‘ The Inquisitor,’ a ; 
five acts, altered from the German (<n, 
und Leonor’) bv Pye and James Petit Z 
drews, was published in 1798, but was nm 

performed, becauseits production ontheS 

was anticip " 

tion of the same German play under tW^' 
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In May 1818 an edition of Pye’a Be j w 
writings m six volumes was announced, W 
happily nothing more wub heard of it few 
Mag 1818 pt l p 440). He died at 
on 11 Aug. 1813. He was twice married, Hia 

first wife, Mary, daughterof Colonel William 
Hook, wrote a farce, ‘ The Capricious Lady' 
which was acted at Drurv Lane on 10 Mav 
1771 for the benefit of Mr. Inchbald and 
Mrs. Morlond. It was not printed. By 
her, who died in 1796, Pye had two daugh- 
ters — Mary Elizabeth (d, 1834), wifeof 
Captain Jones of the 86th regimeat; and 
Matilda Catherine, who married in' 1802 
Samuel Jamos Arnold, and died in 1861, 
Pye married, in November 1801, a second 
wife, Martha, daughter of W. Corbett, tv 
whom he had a eon, Henry John (1802- 
1884), and a daughter, Jane Anne, ■ wife of 
Francis Willington of Tamworth, Stafford- 
shire. The son succeeded in 1833, under the 
will of a distant oousin, to the estate of 
Clifton Hall, Staffordshire, where the family 
is still settled. ' 

‘ The poetical Pye,’ as Sir Walter Seott 
called him, was ‘ eminently respectable is 
everything but his poetry ; ’ in that be was 
contemptible, and incurred deserved ridicule. 
For many years he was linked in a scornful 
oatdh-phrase, ‘ Pye et parvuB Pybus.’ The 
latter was another poetaster, Charles Smell 
Pybus, long M.P, for Dover, who published, 
in pretentious shape, a poem called ‘ThaSoye- 
reign,’ in 1800, and was castigated byPorson 
in the ' Monthly Review ’ for that year. Both 
Pye and Pybus figure in the epigram, attri- 
buted to Person : 


Pootis nos lsetamur fcribua, 

Pye, Petro Pindar, Parvo Pybus. 
Si ultorius iro pergis, 

Adds his Sir James Blond Bargee. 


(Dxon, Poreoniana, p. 866.) Byron refers 
sarcastically to Pye in ‘ The Vision of Judg- 
ment,’ stanza xcii. : 

The monarch, mute till then, exclaim'd 
* What ! what 1 

Pye como ogain 7 No more— no more of 
that! ’ 
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Mathias, in his ‘ Pursuits of Literature/ was 
iio less inimical. Southey, who succeeded 
Pye os poet laureate, wrote, on 24 Dec. 1814, 
‘I haveheen rhyming as doggedly and dully 
as if my name had been Heury James 
Pye’ (Corretp. chap, xix.) 

Besides the works enumerated, Pye issued 
a respectable translation of Burger’s ‘ Le- 
nore ’ (1795), and two works of fiction, ' inter- 
spersed with anecdotes of well-known cha- 
racters, ’respectively entitled ‘ The Democrat ’ 
(1795), 2 vols., and ‘ The Aristocrat ’ (1799), 
2 vols. He revised Francis’s * Odes of 
Horace ' in 1812, and a copy of Sir James 
Bland Burges’s ‘ Richard 1/ with manuscript 
notes and emendations by Pye, is in the 
British Museum. 

[Lives of the Laureates, by W. S. Austin and 
JohnBalph, 1863, pp. 332-46 ; "Walter Hamilton's 
Poets Lauieate, pp. 202, &c. ; Chalmers’s Dic- 
tionary; Gent. Mag. 1813, ii. 293-4; Burke's 
landed Gentry.] S. L. 

PYE, JOHN (Jl. 1774), engraver, was a 
pupil of Thomas Major [q. v.j, and in 1768 
won a Society of Arts premium. He en- 
graved in the line manner some admirable 
landscape plates, which were published by 
Boydell in 1778-6. These include ' Europa 
Point, Gibraltar,’ after A. Pynacker ; ‘ nagar 
directed by tbe Angel to the "Well,’ after 
Swanevelt j ‘ A Shipwreck/ after J. Vernet ; 
‘Tobias and the Angel/ afterDujardin; ‘Holy 
Family/ after Poelemburg ; ‘The Waders/ 
after Claude ; and ‘ The Tempest ’ and ‘ Tbe 
Calm/ after Dietzsch. Pye probably died 
young. 

[Bed grave’s Diet, of Artists ; Nagler’e Jfunst- 
ler-Lexikon.] F. M. O’D. 

PYE, JOHN (1782-1874), landscape en- 
graver, second son of Charles Pye of Bir- 
mingham, was born there on 7 Nov. 1782 ; 
his mother was a daughter of J ohn Radolyffe, 
also of Birmingham, and aunt of William 
Radclyfle [q. y. J, the engraver. Charles Pye, 
in the expectation of succeeding to a fortune, 
had indulged a taste for literature and numis- 
matics, and when his prospects were de- 
stroyed as the result of a lawsuit he had 
recourse to his pen to maintain his family. 
He published an account of Birmingham, a 
geographical dictionary, and several series of 
plates of provincial coins and tokens engraved 
by himself, with the assistance of ms son 
John. The latter was removed from Bchool 
when still a child, and received his first in- 
struction in engraving from his father ; later 
he was a pupil of Joseph Barber, a well- 
known Birmingham teacher, and was then 
apprenticed to a plate-engraver named Tolley. 
In 1801 he came to London with his cousin, 
VOX,, xvx, 
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William Radclyffe, and became a paid assis- 
tant of James Heath (1757-1834) [q. v.J, to 
whom his elder brother was articled, and by 
whom he was employed on works of natural 
history and in engraving the backgrounds of 
hook illustrations. In 1 805 Pye was entrusted 
by Heath with the execution of a plate of 
Inverary Castle, from a drawing by J. M. W. 
Turner [q. v.], and thus first came under the 
influence of that painter’s genius. In 1810 
John Britton [q. v.l who was then publish- 
ing his work, ‘ The Fine Arts of the Englibh 
School/ commissioned Pye to engrave for it 
Turner’s picture, 1 Pope’s Villa at Twicken- 
ham/ and the plate was so warmly approved 
of by the painter that from that time Pye 
became his favourite engraver. Pye’s plates 
after Turner include ‘High Street, Oxford’ 
(figures by C. Heath), 1812 ; ‘View of Ox- 
ford from the Abingdon Road ’ (fig ures by 
0. Heath), 1818 ; ‘ The Rialto, Venice/ ‘ La 
Riccia/ and ‘Lake of Nemi’ (for Hake- 
will’s ‘ Tour in Italy/ 1818) j ‘ Junction of 
the Greta and Tees/ ‘ Wyoliffe, near Rokebv/ 
and ‘ Hnxdraw Fall’ (for Whitaker's ‘ Rich- 
mondshire/ 1828) j ‘Temple of Jupiter in tbe 
Island of .dDgma/ 1827 ; ‘ Tivoli ’ and 
‘ Psestum ’ (for Rogers’s ‘Italy/ 1830) ; and 
‘ Ehrenbreitstein/ 1846. These remarkable 
works, in which for tbe first time tbe ellects 
of light and atmosphere were adequately 
rendered, placed Pye at the head of his pro- 
fession, and entitle him to he regarded as the 
founder of the modem Bchool of landscape 
engraving. Amonghis other large plates are 
‘ Cliefden on the Thames/ after J. Glover, 
1816; ‘All that remains of the Glory of 
William Smith/ after E. Landseer, 1836; 

‘ Light Breeze off Dover/ after A, W. Call- 
cott, 1839 ; and ‘ Temple of the Sun, Baalhec/ 
after D. Roberts, 1849. 

Throughout his career Pye was largely en- 
gaged upon illustrations to the then popular 
annuals and pocket-books, and of these the 
‘Ehrenbreitstein/ after Turner (in the ‘Lite- 
rary Souvenir,’ 1828), and ‘The Sunset/ after 
G. Barret (in the ‘Amulet’), are the best 
examples. He engraved the entire series of 
headpieces from drawings by W. Havell, 
S. Prout, G . Cuitt, and others, which appeared 
in the ‘Royal Repository, or Picturesque 
Pocket Diary/ 1817-89; ‘Lo Souvenir, or 
Pocket Tablet/ 1822-43; and ‘Peacock’s Po 
lite Repository/ 181S-G8; of these a com- 
plete set of impressions, formed by Pye him- 
self, was presented by Ms daughter to the 
British Museum in 1882. In 1880, at the 
request of John Sheepshanks [q. v.], Pye 
undertook the publication of a series of fine 
engravings from pictures in the National Gal- 
lery, and in the course of the following ten 

it 
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years twenty-nine were issued, of which 
three, after Claude and Poussin, wore by Pye 
himself, but the work was then discontinued. 
Pye finally retired from the exercise of his 
profession in 1868. His complete mastery 
of the principles of chiaroscuro in the trans- 
lation of colour into black and white caused 
his services to be always much in request for 
correcting the plates of other engravers, and, 
after his retirement, he gave such help gra- 
tuitously. 

Pyo was the most energetic of the founders 
of the Artists’ Annuity Pond, and mainly 
through his exertions and those of his friend 
William Mulready [q. v.] it was subsequent ly 
placed on a firm footing, and in 1827 received 
a royal charter; in recognition of his services 
he was present ed with a silver vnso and an ad- 

Pyo "spent much of his time in France, 
where, m 1802, he was elected n corre- 
sponding member of the Acadfimie des Beaux- 
Arts; ho had already, in 1846, received a 
gold medal from the French government, and 
he waB also an honorary member of tho 
Petersburg Academy of Aits. But he never 
sought or received honours from the Boyal 
Academy, to which body he wos bitterly 
hostile, in consequence of its refusal to recog- 
nise the claims of engravers to equal treat- 
ment with painters and sculptors ; he was 
one of the spokesmen of his profession before 
a select committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to inquire into that subject in 
1886, and also look a lending part in the 
controversy with his pen. In 1845 he pub- 
lished his well-known 1 Patronago of British 
Art,’ a work full of valuable information, in 
which he formulated with great ability and 
acrimony his charges against the academy 
and his demands for its reformation, and in 
1861 he renewed the attack in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘A Glanco at the Rise and Consti- 
tution of the Royal Academy of London;’ 
some of the changes he advoaated ho lived to 
see carried out. 

Pye formed a very fine collection of im- 
pressions of Turner’s ‘Liber Studiorum,’ 
which is now in the print-room of t.lie British 
Museum ; his notos on tho subject, editod by 
Mr. J. L. Roget, wore published in 1879. 

Pye married, in 1808, Mary, daught or of 
Samuel Middimiun [q. v J, the landsoape on- 
graver by whom he was" assisted in the pre- 
liminary stages of some of his plates, and 
had an only child Mary, who survived him. 
He died at liis residence, 1 7 Gloucester Tor- 
race, Regent’s Park, on 6 Feb. 1874. 

Ohaeies Pyh (1777-1864), elder brother 
of John, was a pupil ol' James Ileatli, and 
became a good engraver in the lino manner, 


chiefly of small book iUustrations'TjwTT 
of his work are found in Inohbald’s < tSe? 
Theatre ; ’ Walker’s ‘ Effigies Poetic* nS? 
and ‘ Physiognomical Portraits,’ 1824 w’ 
larger plates include a view of W 
Hall, after P. de Wint, 1818; » Jg?" 
Robert Owen, after M. Hemine f h-m . 1 °. 
a Holy Family; aft or Michael Angelo i so* 
During the latter part of his life he TesidiJ 
at Leamington, and he died there on Urn 
1804. * 

[Cat. of Exhibition of Works of Birmin. 1 ,™ 
Engravers, 1877 ; Men of the Time m? 
Athenmnm, 14 Feb. 1874; Vaporeau’s Diet d j 
Contomporains ; liedgrave’a Diet, of ArtJ!! 
private information.] p, 

PYE, Sih ROBERT (d. 1701),’™*. 
mentation, was son of Sir Robert Fvenfis* 
1662). y ( > 

The latter’s eldest brother. Sir Watt™ 
Pro ( L671-16S5) of Mvnde Park, near E* 
peek, Herefordshire (cf. Gent. Mag. 1789 h. 
781), is said to have been educated at St 
John’s College, Oxford. He became a bar- 
rister at the Middle Temple, and was fa- 
voured by Buckingham. By the latter’s in- 
fluence he was made justice in Glamorgan- 
shire, Brecknockshire, and Radnorshire on 
8 Feb. 1617, and attorney of the court oi 
wards and livorios in 1621. He was knighted 
at Whitehall on 29 June 1680 (Meioalpe, 
Knights, p, 191), and, dying on 26 Dec, 183.], 
was buried, on 9 Jan. 1686-6, in the church 
of Much Dewchurch, whore there is an ela- 
borate monument in alabaster to his me- 
niory. By his first wife, Joan (if. 1025), 
daughter of William Rudhall of Kudhaii, 
Herefordshire, whom he married on 22 July 
] 004, ho had seven sons and seven daughters. 
The oldest son. Sir Waltor (1610-1069), 
was father of Walter Pye, who was created 
Baron Kilpeck by James II after his abdi- 
cation, and, being deprived of bis Hereford- 
shire proporty, died abroad without issue in 
1690 (Herald and Genealogist, v. 82 eg.; 
Smith's, Obit, Oamd. Soc. p. 11; White- 
nnOKO, Liber Lam elicus, Oamd. Soo. pp, 64, 
70, 90 ; Ennis, Orig. Letters, 3rd ser. iv. 
1 70-2 ; Evnnvir, Diary, ii, 658 ; Cal. Stott 
Papers, 101 L— IS, p. 432). 

Sir Robert Pye, the parliamentarian’s 
father, and Sir Walter’s younger brother, be- 
came, by tho favour of Buckingham, remem- 
brancer of the exchequer in July 1618, was 
knighted on 18 July 1021, bought the manor 
of Farringdon, Berkshire, from the TJntou 
family, and represented Woodstoolc in the 
Long parliament (Nioiiom, Progresses of 
James I, iii, 487, 069). He contributed 
l,000f. towards the recovery of Ireland, re- 
mained at Westminster after the broaob with 
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tie ling, oud passed for a thoroughgoing 
supporter of the parliament. In early life, 
says Ben Jonson, ‘he loved the Muses,’ and 
Jonson sent him, tlpough John Burgees 
Fq.v.]. a rhyming petition for the payment 
of tie arrears of ms pension ( Underwood «, 
p Ixiv). He died in 1062, having married 
\iary, daughter of John Croker ofBatsford, 
Gloucestershire (Bebby, Berkshire Genea- 
logiis, p. 131). 

.Robert, the parliamentarian, their son, 
married Anne, daughter of John Hampden, 
and in 1642 raised a troop of horse for the 
army of the Earl of Essex (Peacock, Army 
Lists, p. 65). In January 1648 a letter from 
the elder Pye to Sir Edward Nicholas was 
intercepted and read in the House of Com- 
mons, which proved that he was seeking to 
make his peace with the king, and secretly 
contributingmoney for his service. The letter 
also stated that his son’s conduct in taking 
arms against the king was done without his 
consent or knowledge, neither should he have 
any supplies of money from him. It was only 
through Hampden’s influence that the writer 
escaped expulsion from the house (Saneobd, 
Studies and Illustrations of the Great Ite- 
bellion, pp. 488, 647). 

The younger Pye was colonel of a regi- 
ment of horse under Essex during the Cornish 
campaign of 1644, and in June of that year 
captured Tauntou Castle (Stmonds, Diary, 
p. 78 ; Deveeeux, Lives of the Devereux 
Earls qf Essex, ii. 413). He was wounded 
at the taking of Cirencester in September 
1648 ( Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, p. 262). 
In April 1646 he was appointed colonel of 
a regiment of horse in the new model. In 
May 1646 ha was sent to join Colonel Ver- 
muyden and a body of horse who were to 
assist the Scottish army in the north of Eng- 
land; hut, passing through Leicester on his 
way, he was persuaded to remain there to 
take part in its defence against the king 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1644-5., p, 604; 
Holliwss, Leicester during the Civil War, 
1840, p. 42). Pve showed much skill and 
courage during the defence, waB token pri- 
soner when Leicester fell, and was exchanged 
for Sir Henry Tillyer a few days later (ii, 
pp. 44, 46 j Lords’ Journals, vii. 421). He 
published an account of the siege, entitled 
‘ A more exaot Halation of the Siege laid to 
the town of Leicester . . . delivered to the 
House of Commons by Sir Robert Pye, go- 
vernor of the said Town, and Major James 
Ennis,' 4to, 1646. The events of the siege 
caused a lively controversy, and a number 
of tracts relating to it are reprinted by 
Nichols ( Leicestershire , vol. iii. pt. ii. App.) 

In September 1645 Pye took part in the 


siege of Bristol, and in May 1646 he was 
detached by Fairfax to command the forces 
sent to besiege Furringdon, which surren- 
dered on24 June 1646 with Oxford (Sebigqe, 
Anglia jRediviva, ed. 1854, pp. 118, 258). He 
was one of the officers who undertook in 
March 1647 to engage their men to serve in 
the expedition to Ireland ; but his regiment 
mutinied, and joined the rest of the army in 
their opposition to disbanding (Lords' Jour- 
nals, ix. 214 ; Clarke Papers, i. 113). Pye 
succeeded in bringing off a certain number of 
troopers. These, who formed part ofthe force 
collected by the city to resist, the army in 
July 1647, were regarded with special ani- 
mosity by their late comrades (Rubhwobth, 
vii. 741). He was arrested by a party of 
the army in August 1647, but immediately 
released by Fairfax (Whitemokb, ii. 201). 

Pye eventually became reconciled to the 
government of Cromwell, and sat in the par- 
liaments of 1654 and 1668 aa member for 
Berkshire. In January 1660 he again came 
forward as an opponent of military rale, and 
presented a petition for the readmission of 
the secluded members. For this the par- 
liament sent him to the Tower, and, though 
he Bued for a writ of habeas corpus at the 
upper bench, it was refused by Judge New- 
digate. He was released on 21 Feb. 1660 
( Commons’ Journals, vii. 828, 847 ; Ludlow 
Memoirs, ii. 283 ; Ksittnirr, Register Eccle- 
I siastical and Civil, p. 88). Ha represented 
Berkshire in the Convention parliament of 
1660, hut took little part in politics after- 
wards, though he lived till 1701. Ip De- 
cember 1688 he joined the Prince of Orange 
on his way to London ( Correspondence of 
Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon , ii. 219). 

By his marriage with Anne Hampden, 
Pye had two sons, Hampden (J. 1647) and 
Edmund, M.D. (6. 1666). The last was the 
great-grandfather of the laureate Henry 
James Pye [q. v.] 

[Hail. MS. 2218, f. 23 (pedigree); Burke’s 
Commoners, i. 350, Extinct Baronetage, p. 433 ; 
other authorities mentioned in the article-] 
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PYE, THOMAS (1560-1610), divine, the 
son of Richard Pye of Daxlaston, Stafford- 
shire, was bom there in March 1600. Ma- 
triculating at Balliol College, Oxford, on 
20 Dec. 1577, he became chaplain of Merton 
College in 1681, B.D. on 21 June 1685 ; and 
D.D. on 4 July 1688. He was appointed 
rector of Eamley-with- Almodington, Sussex, 
and canon of Chichester in 1686, and vicar 
and schoolmaster of Bexhill, Sussex, in 1589, 
In 1008 he rebuilt the tower of Darlaston 
church. He died at Bexhill early in 1610. 
By Ids will, dated 20 Dec, 1809, and proved 
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on 20 March. 1010, he directed that he should 
be buried in the school- house lately repaired 
and paved by him, and bequeathed a sum of 
money to tho poor of Briglitling, near Battle, 
Sussex. He was ‘ accounted an eminent lin- 
guist, excellent in sacred chronology, in eccle- 
siastical histories, and polemical divinity ’ 
(Wood). 

Pye published: 1. ‘ A Computation from 
the Beginning of Time to Christ hy Ten 
Articles,’ London, 1697, 4to. 2. ' A Con- 
firmation of the same for the times contro- 
verted boforo Christ ; As also that there 
wontetha year after Christ in the usual Com- 
putation,’ printed with the above, and both 
afterwards issued with the title ' An Hour 
Glass.’ 3. ‘ Epistola ad ornatiss. virum D. 
Johan. Howsonum S.T.D. Acad. Oxon., Pro- 
cancellarium, qua Dogma ejus novum et ad- 
mirabile de Juaneorum divortiis rofutatur, ot 
suus S.S. Scriptnne nativus sonsus ah ejus 
glossematis vindicatur,’ London, 1003, 4 to. 
4. ‘ Usury’s Spright conjured ; or a Scho- 
lasticall Determination of Usury,’ London, 
1004, 4lo. 6. ‘ Answer to a Treatise written 
in Defence of Usury,’ London, 1804. "Wood 
also mentions a manuscript ‘ Epistola respon- 
soria ad claries, virum, D. Alb. Gontilem.’ 

[Wood’s Athonm Oxon. od. Bliss, ii. 50 ; 
Plot’s Staffordshire, p. 237 ; Shaw’s Hist, of 
Staffordshire, ii. 92 ; Pitt’s Hist, of Staffordshire, 
p. 140; Haekwood’s Hist, of Darlaston, pp. 58, 
64, 60, 64, 82, 91, 187 ; Simms’s Bibliotheca 
Btaffordiensis, p. 369; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 

K sor.), lii. 1222; Allihono’s Diet, of Engl, 
v. ■Pyus.’l W. A. S, H, 

PYE, Sib THOMAS (1718 P-1785), ad- 
miral, bom about 1713, was second sou of 
Henry Pye (1683-1749), of Faringdon. in 
Berkshire, and of Knotting in Bedfordshire, 
hy his second wife, Anne, sister of Allen 
Bathurst, first earl Bathurst [q^ v.] Sir 
Robert Pye [a. v.] was his grandfather, and 
nenry James Pye [q. v.], tho poclastor, was 
his nephew (Bbhby, Berkshire Genealogies, 
p. 133; Oent. Mag. 1800, i. 600). lie entered 
the navy in May 1727, as a volunteer ‘per 
order,’ on board the Lark, and kaviug sorvud 
in ker, in the Torrington and in the Rose, 
for the moat part in the Mediterranean and 
"West Indies, he passed his examination on 
12 June 1734, being than, according to his 
certificate, twonl y-one years old. On 18 April 
1736 he was promoted to tho rank of lieute- 
nant. In 1739 he was lieutenant of the 
Bristol, and in 1740 of llio Elizabeth in the 
Channel fleet; on 13 April 174 J he was pro- 
moted to he captain of tho Seaford frigate, 
of 20 guns, on the home station. In 1743 
he was officially commended for procuring 
certain intelligence of the state of the French 


fkel at Brest; and in 1744, bebTrtTT' 
the Mediterranean, was sent bv As!? 0 ! 
Mathews into the Adriatic, to intercenh!? 
supplies to the Spanish forces in It a K , 
to co-operate with the Austrian arm? p 
liia service on this occasion he received 1 
spociol mark of distinction from the Z I 
of Vienna,’ and on kis return to EnX? 
was personally commended hy the king t 
A ugust 1744 he was appointed hy MatW 
to bo captain of the Norfolk, which h 
brought home from the Mediterranean t 
Merck 1748. lie was then appoint 
the Greenwich, a 60-gun ship ; was mow! 
a few days later to the Norwich, and ^ 
April 1749 to the Humber; in April 1751 
1 0 the Gosport, and in February 1762 to th» 
Advice, with a broad pennant as commander- 
in-chief at the Leeward Mauds. 

In October 1766 he was superseded k 
Commodore (afterwards Sir Thomas) Erast 
land [q. v.], who, after reprimanding him 
for keeping Ids broad pennant flying in tl 9 
presence oi a senior officer, charged hun with 
fraud, peculation, and neglect of duty, sag. 
pended him from the command of the Ad- 
vice, and ordered him to return to England 
to answer to the admiralty for his conduct, 
Frankland’s action was irregular; it was 
his duty Lo have brought Tye to a conrt- 
martial on the station; and accordingly, 
when Pye arrived in England, the admiralty 
refused to go into the matter, considering 
that by coming homo Pye had practically 
acknowledged tho truth of the charges; if lie 
wished to be tried, they told him, he could 
go hack to the West Indies, or wait till 
Franklaud came home. Pye believed that 
Fronkland’s influence in the "West Indies 
would prevent his having a fair trial, so lie 
elected to wait. lie was eventually tried 
by court-martial on 1, 2, 3, and 4 March 
1768, and acquitted of the more seriona 
charges, though reprimanded for carelessness 
In some of the accounts. He was accordingly 
ordered to be paid his lialf-pay from the day 
of his suspension, 18 Oct. 1766 ( Memorial , 
19 May 1768; Admiralty Treasury Letters, 
vol. iv. ; Minutes of Courts-martial, vol 
xxxviii. ; Admiralty Minute-book, 28 Aug. 
1768) ; and on6Julyl768 was promoted to he 
rear-admiral of the blue squadron. In 1763 
he was commander-in-chief at Plymouth. 

Ou 21 Oct. 1762 he bocame vice-admiral 
of the blue squadron, but had no active ser- 
vice during the war. From 1708 to 1769 
he was commander-in-chief at the Leeward 
Islands, and from 1770 to 1773 was com- 
mander-in-cliiof at Portsmouth. In June 
1778 the king visited Portsmouth, and during 
several days reviewed the fleet atSpitbeai 
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On the 24th he knighted Pye on the quarter- 
deck of the Baifleur, under tkeroyal standard, 
and at the same time ordered his promotion 
to the Tank of admiral of the blue (Beatsoit, 
jv, 34-40). 

From 1777 to 1763 he -was again com- 
mander-in-chief at Portsmouth, and was 
especially ordered to_ be president of the 
court-martial on Admiral Keppel, in January 
1779, a duty which he had endeavoured to 
avoid on the plea of ill-health (Admiralty to 
Pye, 24 Dec. 1778, Secretary’s Letters, vol. 
lix.) He seems to have been excused from 
presiding at the court-martial on Palliser, the 
admiralty preferring to appoint a partisan 
of their own. This was the end of Pye’e 
service; he died in London in 1785. His 
wife died in 1762, apparently without issue. 
He is described as a man of very Blender 
ability, thrust into high office by the Bathurst 
interest. The peculiarity of his features ob- 
tained for him the distinguishing name of 
« Nosey,’ and his figure was ungainly ; but 
‘ he had the vanity to believe that he was 
irresistible in the eyes of every woman who 
beheld him,’ and was notorious for the irregu- 
larities of his private life. 

[Charnoek'B Biogr. Nav. v. 112; Beatson’s 
Kara! and Military Memuirs; The Naval Ato- 
lantis (a work mostly scurrilous, bub not with- 
out a substratum of truth), p. 17 , Official 
Correspondence, &c., in the Public Eecurd Office.] 

J. K. L. 

PYGG, OLIVER (Jl. 1580), author. [See 
Pigs.] 

PYJKE, JOHN {Jl. 1322 P), chronicler. 
[See PlKB.] 

PYLE, THOMAS (1674^1766), divine 
and author, was eon of John Pyle, rector of 
Stody, Norfolk. After being at school at 
Holt, Norfolk, he was admitted a sizar of 
Caius College, Cambridge, on 17 May 1092, 
and wae elected a scholar next Michaelmas. 
He graduated B.A. in 1695-6 and M.A. 
in 1099. When, in 1697, he was ordained 
by Dr. Moore, bishop of Norwich, William 
Whiston, then chaplain to the bishop, notes 
that Pyle was one of the two host scholars 
whom he ever examined ( Memoirs , i. 287). 
lie probably acted as curate of St. Mar- 
garet's, King’s Lynn, until 1701, when, 
shortly after his marriage to Mary Rolfe of 
that town, he was appointed by the corpora- 
tion minister of St. Nicholas's Chapel, Lynn. 
He also hold the neighbouring Toctories of 
Outwell from 1709 and of Watlington from 
1710. 

He was an eloquent preacher, and a strong 
whig. Consequently, the accession of the 
house of Hanover, coupled with the fact that 


Walpole represented Lynn in parliament, 
gave him hope of preferment. He was not 
slow to take advantage of the outbreak of 
the Bangorian controversy. ‘ A Vindication 
of the Bishop of Bangor, in answer to the 
Exceptions of Mr. Law,’ and a ‘ Second Vin- 
dication,’ both issued in 1718, proved his 
talent as a disputant, and gained for him the 
friendship of Hoadly. Pyle began to be 
known in London as a preacher, and his 
‘Paraphrase of the Acts and Epistles, in the 
manner of Dr. Clarke,’ published in 1726, 
obtained some popularity. In 1726 Hoadly, 
now bishop of Salisbury, collated him to the 
prebend or Durnford, in that church (Ln 
Neve, Fasti, ii. 668). Further ‘Paraphrases’ 
helped to strengthen his position among the 
numerous low-church divines, snchaB Cl&Tke, 
Sykes, and Herring, with whom he was in- 
timate. But Pyle never received any addi- 
tional preferment, though his friend Herring 
became primate, and though Hoadly’s in- 
fluence was undiminished. ‘ That very im- 
petuosity of bpirit,’ writes Herring to Dun- 
combe, ‘which, under proper government, 
renders him the agreeable creature he is, 
has, iu some circumstances of life, got the 
better of him, and hurt his views’ (29 July 
1745, Hebmn&’s Letters, p. 81; Richards, 
p. 1015). Hb was, in fact, too heterodox 
even for Queen Caroline, and, as his son 
Edmund relates (Letter of 4 Aug. 1747, 

f uoted by Richards, pp. 1016-16), scarcely 
isguised his Unitarian views. In 1732 he 
exchanged his old livings for the vicarage of 
St. Margaret’s, Lynn, retaining this charge 
until increasing age forced him to Tesign m 
1766. He retired to Swaiflmm, and died 
there on SI Dec. 1756. He was buried in 
the church of All Saints, Lynn. 

Despairing of promotion for himself, Pyle 
had used his influence with Hoadly and 
others in behalf of his children. By his 
wife (who died on 14 March 1748, aged 66) 
he had three sons and three daughters. Ed- 
mund, the eldest (1702-1776), succeeded hie 
father ae lecturer at St. Nicholas’s, Lynn, 
1832, became archdeacon of York in 1761, 
and acted as chaplain to Hoadly and to 
George II. Thomas, the second son (1713- 
1803), became canon of Salisbury in 1741, 
and of Winchester Ln 1760, besides receiving 
good livings from Hoadly. Philip, the third 
son (1724r-1789), was appointed rector of 
North Lynn in 1766 (see Richards, pp. 1018- 
1021), 

Pyle published, besides the works already 
named, two answers to tracts by Dr. Henry 
Stebbings on the Bangorian controversy 
(1718-19) ; ‘ Paraphrase on the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament,’ 1717-25, 4 vols. 
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8vo ; and ‘ The Scripture Preservotivo against 
Popery : being a Paraphrase, with Notes, 
on the Revelation of St. John,’ London, 
1735. 8vo. 

After his death his son Philip published 
three collections of his discourses in 1773, 
1777, and 1788 respectively. 

[Riclmrdn’b Hist, of Lynn, 1813, pp. 1012-23; 
Mheherall’s History of Lynn, 1738, p. 89; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ix. 433 ; Masters’s Hist, of 
Corpus Ohristi, Cambridge, p. 88 ; La Neva's 
Fasti; Lowndes’s Bibl.Man.; information kindly 
given by Dr. John Venn of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge.] E. Q-. H. 

PYM, JOHN (1584-1648), parliamentary 
statesman, born in 1684, was the eldesL son of 
Alexander Pym of Brymore, near Bridgwater, 
Somerset, and Philippa Coles. Ilia father 
must have died when he was, at the utmost, 
six years of age, as in the sermon preached at 
his mother’s funeral in 1020 — probably in 
1020-1 — she is said to have lived more than 
thirty years with her second husband, Sir 
Anthony Rous (Death’s Sermon, by. O. Fitz- 

e j the ‘Notebook’ printed as Pyrn’s 
the Brymore MSS. in Hist. MSS, 
Comm. 10th Hop., is in reality William Aysli- 
combe’s, and the interesting details which it 
would have furnished if it had been genuine 
must he unhesitatingly rejected ; seo tlxe 
question discussed in the Engl. Hist. Review 
for January 1896, p. 106). Pym matricu- 
lated from Broadgfttcs ITall (now Pembroke 
College) on 18 May 1509 (Register of the 
TJniv. of O.rford, Oxford Hist. Soc. XI. ii. 
284), and in 1001 is mentioned in a short 
Latin poem addrossed to him by his friend 
Fitzgeilry, in a colled ion of verses which 
bears the name of ‘Affnnioo.’ In 1602 he 
became a student of the Middle Toinplo 
(information communicalod by Mr. Josoph 
Foster), iliough ho was nevor called 1 0 the 
bar. Mr. Firth, in Ihb preface to Robert 
Browning’s ‘Prose Life of Strafford ’ (p. lxiv), 
having been misled by the notebook at I3ry- 
moro, makes Pym enter the Middle Tomplo 
in 1607, intho same yoar as Wentworth, and 
naturally supposes that the friendship be- 
tween the two men originated here, Ab a 
mattor of fact, we have no evidence on 1.ho 
duration or Pym’s Blay inLondon after 1602, 
and wo know nothing of his caroor till I 10 
entered tho XIouse of Commons as rnombor 
for Caine in 161 4. As Wentworth also sat 
in the same parliament, it is quito possiblo 
that Pym’s intimacy with him had 110 earlier 
origin. All that we know of Pym during 
the six years which elapsed beforo parliament 
again met is that he married Anna Hooker 
or Ilooko (she is called by the latter name in 
the pedigree at Brymore), and that his wife 


died in 1020. In tho same vear 
to the old reckoning, probably FebS^ 
March 1620-1 (FitzgefiW, £ Cgl 
already cited, speaks of the impossibilitvr. 
Ins attending the funeral, which couldhardb 
be, unless he was detained by bis rJtf 
mentary duties), he lost his mother * 

In the parliament of 1621 Pym again,,, 
for Colne. Iu tho earlier part of theaessim 
liis name begins to appear on committed 
but it is not till after tho summer adjourn! 
ment that he stands forth as one of tie 
leading speakers, His first appearance in 
this year was in the committee appointed to 
consider the state of religion and to prepare 
a petition against ‘papists.’ In his speech on 
this occasion ( Proceedings and Debates ii 
210) Pym laid stress, in the first place’ on 
the Elizabethan doctrine that ‘ papists 'were 
not coerced because of their religion, but be- 
cause it was right ‘ to restrain not only tie 
fruit, but even tho Beads of sodition, thougl 
buried under l.ho prel onces of religion.' 'Tie 
aim of the laws in the penalties and restraints 
of papists was not to punish them forte 
lieving and thinking, but that they might to 
disabled to do that which they think aad 
beliovo they ought to do.’ In the Becond 
place, Pym roeommended that an oath of 
association should be taken by all loyal sub- 
jocts for tho dofunce of the king's person, 
and for the execution of the laws in matter 
of religion. This falling back upon volun- 
tary popular action was no doubt sug- 
gested to Pym by tho association in defence 
of Elizabotli against tho machinations of 
Mary Queen of Soots and her accomplices, 
but it was nono the less characteristic of his 
habits of political thought. Popular opinion, 
he held to the lost, must not be allowed to 
remain a vague sentiment. It must be or- 
ganised in support of a government proceed- 
ing on tho right linos. It was this practical 
turn which mado Pym a power in the land. 
There is no trace in liits speeches of that ima- 
ginative oratory which marks those of his 
contemporary ltliot. 

Iu tlio struggle over the right of petition 
which marked f ho close of this parliament 
Pym did not take a prominent part ; hut he 
was sufficiently identified with it to he or- 
dered to confine himself to his house in 
London, On 20 April 1622 he was allowed 
to return to Brymore. In the parliament 
of 1624, when ho again sat for Caine, though 
ho took part in the business of the house, 
lie did not, often make himself heard iu the 
public debates, nor did lie at any time speak 
at length. In 1626, in the first parliament 
of Ohorlos, Pym, who now sat for Tavistoek, 
once more took up tho subject which he had 
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made his own — the execution of the penal 
laws against the catholics. On 27 June he 
was appointed by the sub-committee on reli- 
gion to draw up, in conjunction with Sandys, 
the articles against papists, which were ulti- 
mately adopted with some modifications 
(Commons’ Debates, 1626, p. 18, Camden 
Soc.) On 9 Aug. he appeared as a reporter 
of the lord treasurer’s financial statement, 
but he does not appear to have taken part 
in the subsequent attacks on Buckingham 
in the course of the Oxford sittings. In 1626 
Pyrn, who again represented Tavistock, ap- 
peared on 17 April as the reporter of the 
charges against Richard Montagu [q. v.] (ii. 
p. 179). The ability and persistency with 
which Pym had carried on the campaign 
against the catholics commended him to the 
house, and on 8 May he took his place as 
one of the managers of Buckingham’s im- 
peachment. The articles entrusted to him 
were the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, deal- 
ing with the sale by the duke of titles of 
honour and places ox judicature, and with 
the lavish distribution of honour among his 
own kindred (Rpbhwobth, ed. 1721, ii. SS5). 
Pym’s handling of the financial questions in- 
volved finally established his reputation as 
a man of business. 

During the interval between the second 
and third parliaments of Charles I nothing 
is heard of Pym. He seems to have adopted 
Wentworth’s principle, that it was not well 
to contend with the king out of parliament. 
At all events, his name does not occur among 
those who suffered for refusing to pay the 
forced loan. In the third parliament of 
Charles I, which met in 1628, Pym again 
sat for Tavistock. At a conference of the 
leading members, held before tbe opening of 
the session, he seems to have declared against 
reviving Buckingham’s impeachment (Fobs- 
teb, Life ofPliot, ii. 1, from a memorandum 
at Port Eliot). During the earlier part of 
the session, when Wentworth was attempt- 
ing to bring about a compromise between 
the king and the House of Commons, Pym 
was not a frequent speaker (Nicholas’s 
‘ Notes,’ State Papers, Dom. vol. xcvii.) On 
0 May, when Wentworth’s leadership had 
broken down, Pym was one of those who took 
objection to Charles's offer to renew Magna 
Charts and six other statutes, together with 
a general assurance of good intentions, in the 
place of an act for the redress of grievances. 
‘They did not want the king's word,’ said 
Pym, ‘ for it could add nothing to his coro- 
nation oath. What was wanted was a rule 
by which the king’s action should in future 
be guided.' Later m the session Pym warmly 
supported the petition of right. On 20 May 


he opposed the addition of a clause, sent 
down from the lords, with the object of 
safeguarding the king’s sovereign power. His 
interest in the constitutional questions now 
opening out did not lead him to neglect 
those matters of religion in which he had for- 
merly taken so deep an interest. On. 9 June 
he carried up to the Lords the articles of im- 
peachment against Roger Man waring [q. v.], 
who was accused of enforcing in a sermon the 
duty of obeying the king on pain of damna- 
tion. On 14 June Pym, in conducting the 
case against Manwarmg, laid down his own 
constitutional principles. History, he argued, 
‘ was full of the calamities of nations in which 
one party sought to uphold the old form of 
government, and the other part to introduce 
a new.’ His own solutionof the difficulty was 
that, though from time to time reformation 
was necessary, it could only be safely con- 
ducted according to the original principles 
under which the government of each nation 
had been founded. The remedy for present 
evils, therefore, was the acknowledgment by 
the king of ‘ ancient and due liberties,’ im- 
plying thereby that it was not by the esta- 
blishment of an arbitrary power in the king 
for the redress of grievances. In estimating 
Pym’e mental position it is well to compare 
this utterance with that which he gave in 
1621 on the recusancy lows. In both of them 
appears the philosophising statesman rather 
than the political philosopher. Pym starts 
with a recommendation which he deems prac- 
tically advisable, and strives to reconcile it 
with general considerations. He does not 
seek to defend his view against the objections 
of his antagonists. His eyes were opened to 
the value of a system which enthroned parlia- 
ments in the seat of judgment in ecclesias- 
tical matters. He was not sufficiently in 
advance of his age to deprecate the infliction 
of penalties for such differences of opinion 
as appeared likely to lead to practical evils. 

In the final attack on Buckingham, Pym 
bore his share. He had given his voice in 
the last parliament, he said, on 11 June , ' that 
the Duke of Buckingham is the cause of all 
these grievances, and hath seen nothing ever 
since to alter his opinion ’ (ii. vol. xci) In 
the session of 1629 Pym’s most notable ap- 
pearance was in opposition to Eliot's pro- 
posal to treat the question of tonnage and 
poundage as a question of privilege, and to 
punish the officers who had exacted the duties 
from a member of the house, instead of join- 
ing issue on the main question with the king. 
‘The liberties of this House,’ he said on 
19 Feb., ‘are inferior to the liberties of this 
kingdom. To determine the privilege of this 
House is hut a mean matter, and the main 
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end is to establish possession of the subjects, 
and to take off the commission and records 
and orders that are against us. Tills is the 
main business ; and the way to sweeten the 
business with the king, and to certify our- 
selves, is, first, to settle those things, _ and 
then we may in good time proceed to vindi- 
cate our privileges’ {ib. vol. cxxxv.) That 
Pym took the broader view of the situation 
can hardly be doubted; but he found no 
support. In the disturbance which marked 
the end of this session he took no part, and 
biB namo does not therefore occur among 
those of the men imprisoned by the king. 
Nor did he, at any time during the eleven 
years wliioli elapsed bofore parliament was 
again summoned, take a public part in resist- 
ance to the arbitrary government of Charles. 

An anecdote told by Dr. VVelwood of 
Pym’s parting with Wentworth, appnrently 
in 1628, is of doubtful authority. Wul- 
wood states that Pym took leave of his friend 
with the words: ‘ You are going to bo un- 
done ; and remember also that, though you 
leave us now, I will never leave you while 

£ our head is upon your shoulders,’ It looks 
Ice a tale constructed after tlio ovunt. At 
all events, Pym and Wentworth had not 
been politically in close harmony for some 
time. Pym was at bottom a puritan, Want- 
worth an anti-puritan ; and tlio two had cer- 
tainly notin 1028 ‘goneliand-in-hnnd in the 
House of Commons,’ as Wei wood asserts 
( Memorials , vl. 47). 

Another anoedoto tolls how Pym, lo- 

f ether with Dampden and Cromwell, em- 
arked with the intention of emigrating to 
New England, but was si opped by tlio king’s 
orders. Mr. Forster (Life of Pym, p. 81) has 
shown that this cannot have taken place in 
1638, but it is possible that something of the 
kind may havo happened at an earlier date, 
Thomas Cave, in a sermon preached in 1042, 
‘ God waiting t o he gracious,’ says : ‘ Prepa- 
rations wero made by some very considerable 
personages for a wostern voyage — the vessel 
provided, and the goods ready to ho carried 
aboard — when an unexpected and almost a 
miraculous providence diverted that design 
in tho very nick of lirno.’ At all events, 
there can lie no doubt of the interost taken 
by Pym in America. lie was ouo of the 
patentees of Connecticut (PAUtaHY, i. 108), 
and woh not only a patentee for Providonce 
(Patent in P.li.O. Colonial Entry Book, iv. 1), 
but was treasurer or tho company (ib. iii. 7 ; 
cf. Strafford Letters, ii. 141). 

Witli the meeting of tho Short parliament 
in 1040, Pym begins to play that, part of 
unacknowledged lender of the Houso of Com- 
mons which was all that tho idcus of that 


age permitted On 17 April he spoke fc, 
two hours, a length of time to which pi 
linment was than unaccustomed. Ha aumnS 
up the grievances of the nation, both inS 
and ecclesiastical affairs. He did not h 
aver, ask at this time that any of thekky 
ministers should be held responsible 
contented himself with asking the lords 
join in searching out the causes andremefc 
of the existing evils. Pym’s moderation <*, 
bmed with his enorgy, was the secret if hi« 
strength (there is a report of this sneeot 
in Rushwoutii, iii. 113 ; it was printed*! 
length in 1641, with the title of A Spud, 
delivered in Parliament by I. P., 
is among the Thomason Tracts. MuPinbr 
in his Life of Pym, p. 80, gave long extract! 
from the latter, arguing that it had been 
corrected by Pym himself). On 27 Awil 
Pym followed upthe blow by resisting anim- 
medinto grant of supply. On 1 Ji a v he 
carried a motion to Bend for Dr. Beale for 
asserting that tho king had power to mab 
laws without consent of parliament (Com- 
mons’ Journals, ii. 18 ; Ltossingham'e Nar; 
Letter, 4 May ; State. Papers, Dom, cccclii 
20). At a private meeting of the Wi™ 
members, held on the 4th, it was resoW 
that on tho following morning Pym should 
bring forward tho s ubj ect of declaration issued 
by the Scots, and should ask the king to come 
to termB with his northern subjeots (the evi- 
dence is colloeted in Gaud Iran's But. of 
England, ix. 110, n. 1). To avert whet he 
regarded as a real cat nstrophe, Charles dis- 
solved parliament on the 6th. 

Pym s Btudy was searched in vain, as well 
as the studios of his associates, to find com- 
promising evidence of a conspiracy with 
the Scots. It is likely that he approved 
and oven took part in thoso invitations to 
the Soots of which even now so little is 
accurately known. At all ovents, on 31 Aug., 
three days after the rout at Newhum, the 
council was alarmod by news that a meet- 
ing of tho opposition, at wliioli Pym was 
preBonl, had been hold in London, and it is 
probable that this refers to a meeting in 
which twelvo poors signed a petition, cull- 
ing on the king to redress grievances, and 
asking for the summoning of a fresh par- 
liament. This petitiou was drawn up by Pym 
and St. John; and, containing ns it does s 
demand that the advisers of the measures 
complained of shall bo brought to trial, is 
evidence that Pym thought the time had 
come to go beyond tho modorale demands 
made by him in tho Short parliament (Pe- 
tition of tho Peers, 28 Aug., State Paprn, 
Dom. cccclxv. 10 ; cf. Windehank to the 
King, 81 Aug., Clarendon State Papers, ii. 
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94 • Savile to Lady Temple, November 1042 ; 
Papers relating to fcbe Delinquency of Lord 
Savile P- - in the Canulen (Society's Miscel- 
lany, vol. viii.) When the Long parliament 
met, on S Nov 1640, Pym took nis seat once 
more as member for Tav istock. 

By the coincidence of bis point of view 
with that of the vast majority of the new 
House of Commons, as well as by his political 
abilitv, Pym was admirably qualified to take 
the lead in the coming attack on the king’s 
government. His belief that the attempt 
of Charles to set up an arbitrary government 
was closely connected with a Roman catholic 
plot to destroy protestantism in England was 
shared by most of his colleagues. He bad 
himself seen Vane’s notes of the speeches of 
Strafford and others at the meeting of the 
committee held after the dissolution of the 
Short parliament, and these had confirmed 
his views as to the existence of a deliberate 
design to destroy parliamentary institutions. 
In a speech delivered on 7 Nov. he pointed to 
the necessityof punishing offenders, a demand 
which he had forborne to make in the Short 
parliament (D’Ewes’s ‘Diary/ Sari. MS, 
162, fol. 25. The speech printed by Rush- 
worth is that in the Short parliament). After 
again giving a detailed list of grievances, he 
contented himself with asking for a com- 
mittee of inquiry, On the same day, in a 
committee on Irish affairs, a petition from 
Lord Mountnorris against Strafford having 
been read, Pym moved for a sub-committee 
to examine into Stafford's conduct in Ireland. 
Strafford himself was still in the north, and it 
is evident that Pym contemplated a delibe- 
rate inquiry into his misdeeds which might 
serve as the foundation of an impeachment 
at a future time. Strafford’s am vul in Lon- 
don on the flth, together with information 
conveyed to Pym of advice given by the 
hitherto all-powerful minister to accuse the 
parliamentary leaders of treason for bringiug 
ui the Scots, changed Ms plans. On the lltli, 
Pym, having first moved that the doors he 
locked, was empowered to carry up an im- 
mediate impeachment of Strafford. Strafford 
having been placed under arrest, and ulti- 
mately committed to the Tower, Pym and 
his associates could proceed in a leisurely 
way to collect evidence against him. On the 
10 th his name is found among those of the 
committee on the state of the kingdom which 
ultimately produced the Grand Remon- 
strance, and on the 11 th he was placed on 
another committee to prepare charges against 
Strafford. During the following weeks he 
was placed on a considerable number of 
other committees. 

In the colleotion of evidence against 


Strafford ( Pym took a leading part. On 
21 Dee,, m a discussion on Finch’s guilt, he 
emitted the doctrine, from wliich he never 
swerved, * that to endeavour the subversion 
of the laws of this kingdom was treason of 
the highest nature ’ (D’Ewes’s ‘Diary/ Sari. 
MS, 162, f. 90), He had already, on the 
16th, moved the impeachment of Laud. On 
the 30th he was placed on the committee on 
the bill for annual parliaments, which ulti- 
mately took the shape of the Triennial Act. 
On 28 Jan. 1641 he brought up from com- 
mittee the detailed charges against Straf- 
ford. 

So strong was Pym’s position in parlia- 
ment, and so hopeless did Charles’s cause 
appear, that the queen attempted to win him 
over by obtaining his appointment as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ; while his patron, the 
Earl of Bedford, was to become lord trea- 
surer. As far bb we can now penetrate into 
the mysteries of this intrigue of the queen, 
it would seem that the plan was wrecked, 
not merely by Bedford’s death not long after- 
wards, but by the incompatibility of the 
motives of the parties. Pym would doubtless 
have taken office readily as a pledge of a com- 
plete change of system. What the court 
wanted was to avert such a change by dis- 
tributing offices among those who were sup- 
posed to advocate it for personal ends. 

Up to this point the houses had been 
practically unanimous in demanding political 
reform. The debates on 8 and 9 Feb. on two 
eeclesiastieal petitions showed a rift in 
the House of Commons, which afterwards 
widened into the split which brought on the 
civil war. Pym’s contribution to the de- 
bate was ‘ that he thought it was not the 
intention of the house to abolish episcopacy 
or the Book of Common Prayer, but to reform 
both wherein offence was given to the people ' 
(Bagshaw, A Just Vindication , 1060). It 
can hardly he doubted that, if the times had 
been propitious, the legislation of the Long 
parliament would have followed on these 
lines, and that Pym would have left his 
impress on the church as well as on the 
state of England. 

For such legislation a time of quiet was 
needed, and what followed was a time of 
mutual suspicion. On 28 March Pym opened 
the ease against Strafford, reiterating the 
opinion which he had expressed in Finch’s 
case, that an attempt to subvert what would 
now he called the constitution was Mgh 
treason. This allegation was bitterly re- 
sented by Ohorles, and on 1 April, or soon 
afterwards, Pym learnt the existence of a 
project for bringing the northern army up 
to Westminster, ana it may he that he he- 
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lieved Claries to have shown, more sympathy 
with it than was the ease. At all events, 
Pym was more strongly than ever convinced 
of the necessity of depriving the elemonts of 
resistance of a leader so capable as Strafford ; 
and, with his usual instinct for gaining the 
popular ear, he pushed forward the oharge of 
attempting to bring the Irish army into Eng- 
land, and supported it by the evidence of the 
notes which had come into Vane’s hands. On 
10 April, the lords having shown their willing- 
ness to treat Strafford with judicial fairness, 
the commons returned to their own house. 
Talcing cognisance of Vane's notes, they re- 
Bolved to drop the impeachment, and to pro- 
ceed by bill of attainder. Pym, anxious to 
retain judicial forms, would gladly have 
avoided the change. lie was indeed forcod 
to give way at first, hut he soon regained his 
influence ; and, though the bill of attainder 
was formally porsistoa in, the commons con- 
sented to allow its managors to reply on 
the 13th to Strafford’s defence and the legal 
arguments to ho urged for and against him, 
just as if the impeachment had not boon 
dropped. Pym’s spaoch on the 13th was 
the principal exposition of the constitutional 
views which at this time prevailed in the 
House of Commons. In liis anxiety to save 
Strafford, Charles again held ont hopes of 
promotion to the parliamentary loaders, and 
before the end of April there was once more 
tallt of maldng Pym chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. Twice in. the course of a week he 
was admitted to an interview with the king 
(Tomkins to Larnbc, 26 April, State Papers, 
Bom. cooclxxix. 74). 

On both sides there was too much boat to 
allow of such an arrangement. The events of 
Sunday, 2 May, oost Strafford his life. Move- 
ments of armed men wore heard of, and an at- 
tempt was made by Charles to gain possession 
of the Tower. On the 3rd there were tumults 
at Westminster. Pym, in the House of Com- 
mons, laid the blame not on the king, but 
on bis counsellors, and asserted it to be tho 
business of parliament ‘ to be careful that he 
have good counsellors about him, and to lot 
him understand that he is bound to maintain 
tho laws, and that wo taku care for tho main- 
taining of I, lie word of God.’ This spooch 
contained the gorm of the Grand Remon- 
strance. Pym proceeded to suggest a decla- 
ration of the inloutions of the house ( Vemey 
Notes, p. 66), 0 suggestion on which was 
based the protestation circulated for sub- 
scription in tho kingdom. 

It was dread of armed intervention which 
made Pvm deaf to all appeals for mercy to 
Strafford. lie had good information on all 
that passed at court, and everything that 


he heard convinced him that somedei 
measures were projected. That he Ly,. 
carry parliament with him, on 6 IhvhJt 
vealed his knowledge of a design to t;!' 
the army up to Westminster. On thk 
lords took alarm, and passed not onlv 
attainder bill, hut another bill f or hii,„ 
the dissolution of parliament 4t& 
own consent. On 10 May the royal mt 
was given to both bills, and Strafford™ 
executed on the 1 1th. “ 

As far as law could avail, Pym’s policvU 
mado parliament master of the situation 
Charles could not get rid of the houses and 
as they took care to grant supplies onlyf® 
a limited period, he would be obliged toctm 
form his actions to their pleasure. Against 
force no legal dofencos could make provision 
and it was against the employment of for™ 
by tho king that Pym’s efforts were non 
directed. A series of measures pRssed by 
parliament for the abolition of special powers 
acquired by the Tudor sovereigns were no. 
cepLed by Charles, and preparations were 
made for disbanding both the English sod 
the Scottish armies in the north of England. 
The prospect of the spreading among Ms ad- 
versaries of dissensions on ecclesiastical affaire 
was a source of encouragement to 
On 8 June the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill had 
been thrown out by the lords, and the Boot 
and Branch Bill, for tho abolition of episoo- 
paoy, though supported by Pym and his 
frionds in the house, roused strong oppositioa 
among those who had joined in the attack oa 
the temporal authority of the crown. As &r 
as we can enter into Pym’s thoughts, his ori- 
ginal view in favour of a modified episcopal 
system now guvo way to a policy of total ex- 
tirpation of bishops, because bo believed that 
bishops nominated by tbo crown would always 
bo subservient instruments of a hostile court 
He was, howover, as far as Falkland from 
desiring to establish in England a Scottish 
prosbylery, and the Root and BranohBUl 
accordingly provided for tho exoroise of 
ecclosiastical jurisdiction by lay commis- 
sioners. 

By the early part of J une a second army 
plot had boon concocted, in which Charles 
undoubtedly bad a baud, and It may be pre- 
sumed that some knowledge of it reached 
Pym beforo 22 June, when he carried up to 
tho lords the ten propositions, asking them, 
among atkor tilings, to join in disbanding 
both the English and the Scottish armies, to 
removo ovil counsellors, and to appoint such 
as parliament ‘ may have causo to confide in’ 
(Lords’ Journals, iv. 286). Okarles agreed 
to disband tho armios, but refused fo ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of parliameat by 
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changing his counsellors. For a moment, carried; but 110 votes •ware recorded against 
indeed, towards the end of July, there were it and 151 in its favour. Parties were now 
rumours that new ministers would he ap- divided on political as well as on ecclesiastical 
pointed, and Pym was again spoken of for grounds. To give emphasis to this develop- 
the chancellorship of the exchequer (Ni- ment of policy, the Grand Remonstrance, m 
cholas to Pennington, 29 July, State Papers , the promotiou of which Pym took a con- 
Dom. cccclxxxii, 96). The rumour soon died spumous part, was pushed on. After detail- 
away, and when, on 10 Aug.j Charles set out ing at great length the king’s misdeeds, it 
for Scotland, there can he little doubt that demanded the appointment of ministers in 
Pym was aware of his intention to procure which parliament could confide, and the 
armed support to enable him to dictate terms settlement of church affairs by an assembly 
to the English parliament. of divines who were to he named by parlia- 

To guard against this danger a committee ment. On 22 Nov., in his speech on the re- 
of defence, or which Pym waB a member, monstrance, Pym referred to plots which had 
was appointed to consider in what hands been * very near the king, all driven home 
should be placed the command ‘of the trained to the court and popish party.’ The re- 
bands ana ammunition of the kingdom’ monstrance was voted, but Charles was 
(Commons' Journals, ii. 267). _ It was the hardly likely to accept it. 
first indication of the coining civil war. On 26 Nov. Charles was enthusiastically 

When, on 21 Oct., Parliament reassembled | received in the city on his return from Scot- 
sfter a short holiday, the news of the ‘ inoi- ( land. Ilia first act on reaching Whitehall 
dent’ caused fresh alarm.. Pym, who had was to dismiss the guard which had been 
been chairman of a committee instructed to placed at Westminster for the protection of 
watch events during the recess, was now re- the houses, and to substitute for it a force 
garded hv the growing royalist party as the from the trained bonds under the command 
chief in the fullest sense of those whom they of one of his own partisans. Among Pym’s 
were beginning to regard as revolutionists. | followers a strong belief was entertained that 
On 26 Oct. some miscreant sent him a violence was intended. Pym himself had 
threatening letter, enclosing a plague rag. spies at court, notably Lady Carlisle, and as 
The policy which he now supported was to early as 80 Nov. he had penetrated Charles's 
send up a second Bishops’ Exclusion BilL design. He told the houBe that ‘ he was in- 
On the 26th he carried a vote asking the formed that there was a conspiracy by some 
lords to suspend the bishops from voting in member of this house to accuse other mem- 
their own case. On the 80th he revealed ( hersof the same of treason’ (D’Ewes’s ‘Diary,’ 
his knowledge of tke second army plot, and J Harl. MS. 162, fol. 200). The guard ap- 
ahowed reasons for suspecting that other pointed by the king having been withdrawn, 
plots were under consideration at court. IIs Pym carried a motion that the house should 
lived in an atmosphere of suspicion, and in he protected by a watch set by two of its own 


such a temper it might seem as if attack 
was the most prudent form of defence. On 
1 Nov. the news of the Ulster insurrection 
made an immediate decision necessary. If, 
ob all agreed, it was unavoidable that an 
anny should be raised for its suppression, 
provision must be made that, after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, this army should not 


members in their character of justices of the 
peace in Westminster. 

The mutual suspicion now prevailing be- 
tween the king and the Hoime of Commons 
was not allayed by subsequent events. On 
1 Deo. the remonstrance was laid before 
Charles, who showed no readiness to accept 
it. A collision was probably unavoidable, but 


be -used by Charles for the suppression of it was hastened by the necessity 
parliament. On 6 Nov. Pym moved an an armed force for Ireland. On 6 Dec. an 
additional instruction to the parliamentary impressment hill, already passed through the 
committee with the king in Scotland, to an- commons, was before the fords, who took ab- 
nounce that unless he changed his ministers jection to a clause denying to the crown the 
parliament would not he hound to assist him right to impress men to service beyond their 
in Ireland. So great, however, waB the own county. The obvious intention was to 
opposition to his proposal to desert the Irish prevent Charles from getting together an 
proteslants if the king proved obdurate, that army without the consent of parliament. On 
on the 8th he modified it to a declaration 7 Dec., without taking heed of the lords' 
that in that case ‘ parliament would provide scruples, Hazlerigg brought in a militia bill, 
for Ireland without him.' For the first time placing the militia undor the command of a 
the suggestion was made that the executive lord general, whose name was not as yet 
government might be transferred to the given. It can hardly be doubted that this 
house. Thus modified, the instruction was extreme measure had. the support of Pym. 
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On 12 Dec. Charles offered to assent to the 
Impressment Bill if the question of his right 
to lovy the militia was left open, but his in- 
terference only served to irritate the lords, 
and his appointment of Sir Thomas Lunsford 
[q. v.] to the lieutenancy of the Tower on 
23 Deo., and his rejection of the remonstrance 
on the same day, threw both houses into 
opposition. So convinced was Pym that a 
catastrophe was impending that on the 28th, 
the day after the bishops had been mobbed in 
Palace Yard, he refused to throw blame on the 
disturbers of the peace. * God forbid,' he said, 
‘ the House of Commons should procoed in any 
way to dishearten people to obtain their just 
desires in such a wav’ (Dover’s 1 Notes,’ Cla- 
rendon MS. 1, f. 008). Charles, on his side, 
surrounded himself with an armed force, and 
on 80 Dec., the day after thal on which the 
bishops had protested that in their absence 
all proceedings in tho House of Lords would 
be null and void, Pym moved that tho city 
trained bands should be summoned to guard 
parliament against an intended act of vio- 
lence. On the same day he moved the im- 
peachment of the bishops who had signed the 
protest. Ilia object was probably to secure 
the absence of tne bishopB from parliament, 
in order to get rid of their votes in tho House 
of Lords. 

So heated was the feeling on both sides 
that the only question was whether the king 
or the majority undor Pym’s guidance should 
be the first to deliver the attack. Charles, 
as usual, hesitated. On 1 Jan. 18-12 he sent 
for Pym, offering him the chancellorship of 
tho exchequer, it is unknown whether Pym 
rejected the offer or Charles reponled. At 
all events, Oulpopper was appoint eel on the 
samo day, with Falkland ns secretary of stale, 
By neglecting to take tho advico of his new 
ministers, Charles justided Pym in his refusal 
to he made a stalking-horse for a policy he 
detested, if, as is likely enough, it was Pym 
who refused office. There is reason to boliove 
that Pym and his confidantsmeditatcd an im- 
peaclimont of tho queen as a counter-stroke, 
and that it was on this that Charles, urged 
on by his wife, instructed Attornoy-goueral 
Herbert on the 2nd to impeach Pym, Hamp- 
don, Hollos, Ilesilrigo, and Strode in the 
commons, and Mandoville (Lord Kimbollon 
in his own right) in the lords. Those six were 
accordingly impeached on tho 3rd. They 
were ohargedwith complicity in tho Scottish 
invasion, as well as with an attempt to weaken 
tho_ king’s government and to substitute an 
arbitrary power in its placo. In order to 
procure evidence, Charles directed that tho 
studies of Pym and others should be soaletl 
up. The lords took offonce, and ordered thal 


tho seals should be broken. Asn^Z" 
were taken for placing the accused niemW 
m confinement, Charles, on 4 Jan rZ? f 
the House of Oommons, followed by a J ? 
of his adherents in arms, to effect tlTT, 
rest m person. Warned in time, the mZ 
bers made their escape, and took rafi.Tr' 
the city. The city took up their caused 
on 11 Jan. escorted them back to West™’ 
ster, the king having left on the mlBr 


evening to avmd witnessing their trW 
It was especially Pym’s triumph, for itT 
by him that the opposition to Charles Cl 
been organised. For some time the roysliX 
had in mockery styled him 1 King p™. 
His power at this time was inrealitvfer 
greater than that of Charles himself. J 

After this there was little to be doneei- 
cept to fight out the question of sovereignty 
either by diplomacy or by war. For some tune 
the dispute turned on the command of tk 
militia. It was tho only way in which the 
supremacy of parliament, could at that time 
bo asserted, and Pym did not doubt that the 
supremacy of parliament meant especially 
the supremacy of the commons. Finding the 
lords lukewarm, Pym told them, on 25 Jan 
that he would be sorry < that the story of 
this present parliament should tell posterity 
that in so great a danger and extremity the 
House of Oommons should be enforced to 
save the kingdom alono, and that the house 
of peors should have no part in the honour 
of the preservation of it.’ In all the wordy 
war with the king Pym took his full share, 
but lie kept his eye on the probability almost 
amounting to certainty that the quarrel 
would not ho settled by words alone. On 
4 July ho was one of tho ten members of the 
TIouso of Oommons appointed, together with 
fivo peers, to form a committee of safety, 
which was 11 rudimentary government acting 
in the interests of parliament. When, on 
22 Aug., Charles oracled his standard at Not- 
tingham, this committ ee had to standfonrard 
as an organiser of military aolion. 

Det ermined as Pym was to bring the Iring 
to submission, ho Aid Ills best to avoid the 
appearance of angry oxciloment. On 37 Aug. 
he successfully resisted an attempt to forbid 
Culpeppor from delivering to the house 1 
mossngo which ho brought from Charles. He 
was at the samo time well awaro of the ne- 
cessity of broadening the basis on which the 
action of parliament rested, and on 20 Oct, 
when Charles’s advance towards London was 
known, ho proposed ’that a committee might 
be appointed to draw a new covenant or 
association which all might enter into, and 
that a now oath might be framed for the ob- 
serving of the said association which ell 
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mizriifc take, and such as refused it might he 
cast out of the house ’ (D’Ewea’s ‘ Diary,’ Karl. 
.US. 164, fol. 40). The idea of a voluntary 
rssociation -which should strengthen the go- 
vernment of a party had still a firm hold on 
pym’s mind. On 10 Nov., after the battle 
of Edgehill, he appeared at Guildhall to 
rouse tflia citizens to action, pointing out to 
them the illusory character of Charles’s pro- 
mises. ‘To have granted liberties,’ he said, 
‘and not to have liberties in. truth and 
realities, is hut to mock the kingdom.’ The 
demand of the Grand Remonstrance for minis- 
ters in whom parliament could have confi- 
dence had widened into a demand for a king 
in whom parliament could have confidence. 
In placing himself at the head of the war 
party, Pym gave practical expression to his 
disbelief that Charles could he such a king, 
though he did not openly declare that the 
breach was one impossible to be healed. 
Under Pym’s leadership the ho uses grasped 
the power .of taxation, and on 26 Nov. Pym 
announced their resolution to the city. He 
was deaf to all doubts as to the extent of the 
legitimate powers of parliament. 1 The law 
is clear,’ he said, when it was urged that the 
assessors of parliamentary taxation could not 
legally take evidence on oath : ‘ no man may 
take or give an oath in settled times ; hut 
now we may give power to take an oath ’ 
(Yonge’s ‘ Diary,' AdLi.it. MS. 18777, fol. 92). 
He had greater difficulty in persuading par- 
liament to widen hie proposed association 
into a league with Scotland, and on 3 Jan. 
1643 a suggestion made to that effect was 
rejected. It is not probable that he regarded 
an agreement with Scotland enthusiastically, 
He was zealous lathe cause of piotestautism 
as interpreted by the opponents of the 
Laudian system, hut he was not zealous for 
Scottish presbyterianism, though he accepted 
it, just as he accepted the war itself, as a 
less evil than the restoration of the king's 
authority. If, indeed, it had been possible, 
Pym would gladly have returned to the re- 
gion of parliamentary discussion. On 9 Feb., 
when the negotiations to be opened at Ox- 
ford were under discussion, he supported the 
plan of an immediate disbandment of both 
armies. On 28 March, when it had become 
evident that the negotiations would fail, he 
proposed the imposition of an excise, a 
ncnanial device employed in the Nether- 
lands, but hitherto unknown in England. 
On 1 May, true to his design of widening the 
basis of resistance, he asked that a committee 
might he sent to Holland to acquaint the 
states with the true position of affairs in 
England, and that another committee, with 
the like object, might be sent to Scotland, 


To leave no door for a reasonable accommo- 
dation closed, he entered at the same time 
on a secret negotiation with the queen, in 
the hope that she would influence her hus- 
band to make the concessions which he had 
rejected at Oxford. 

Peace on these terms being beyond his 
reach, Pym did his best to push on the war 
vigorously. On 6 June he reported on Wal- 
ler’s plot. On the 26th, two days after 
Hampden’s death, he conveyed to Essex the 
blame of the House of Commons for his dila- 
toriness. On 11 July, after the defeat of the 
two Fairfaxes at Adwalton Moor, he per- 
suaded the house to reject Essex’s request 
that a negotiation should be reopened; and 
on 2 Aug., after Waller’s defeat on Roundway 
Down, he showed himself an able diplo- 
matist in reconciling the claims of Essex 
and Waller, whose rivalries hade fair to ruin 
the parliamentary cause at so critical a 
moment. On the 3rd he induced Essex to 
agree with the House of Commons in re- 
jecting the peace propositions of the lords, 
which would have been equivalent to an 
absolute surrender. Pym's activity in main- 
taining the war brought on him the anger of 
all who were eager for peace at any price ; 
and on 9 Aug. a mob of women beset the 
House of Commons, crying out for the sur- 
render of Pym and other roundheads, that 
they might throw them into the Thames. 

The defeats of the summer impressed on 
the whole house the necessity of adopting 
Pym’s policy in regard to Scotland. Nothing 
short of military necessity could have driven 
even a mutilated parliament to adopt the 
price of Scottish aid, the imposition on Eng- 
land of on alien system of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. Pym openly acknowledged as much. 
When others pleaded, on 2 Sept., that modi- 
fied episcopaoy was the best medicine for the 
church, Pym replied that the church was like 
a sick man who saw a murderer approaching. 
In such a case the sick man must either ‘ cast 
away his medicine and betake himself to his 
sword, or take his medicine and suffer him- 
self to he killed.’ The former choice, ‘ to 
prevent and remedy the present danger,’ was, 
m Pym’s eyes, by far the bast (Yonge’s 
‘Diary,’ Addit. MS. 18778, fol. 29). Pym’s 
argument was accepted, and on 26 Sept, the 
members, Pym among them, began taking 
the oovenant. The alliance with Scotland 
was Pym’s last political achievement. On 
8 Nov. he became master of the ordnance. 
He had for some time been suffering from an 
internal abscess, and on 8 Dec, he died (A 
Narrative qf the Death and Disease of John 
Pym, by Stephen Marshall). The royalists 
delighted to spread the rumour that he hod 
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been carried off by the foul disease of 
Jlerod. 

On 15 Deo. Pym was buried, with a pub- 
lic funeral, at Westminster Abbey, whence 
his body was ejected after the Restoration. 
The House of Commons voted 10,000/. to 
pay his debts and to provide for his younger 
children. On 5 Jan. 1846 an ordinance was 
passed ( Commons' Journals, vi. S97) sotting 
aside as chargeable for this purpose the es- 
tate of a delinquent, Thomas Morgan of Hey- 
ford in Northamptonshire, and, in case of its 
proving insufficient, that of Sir James Pres- 
ton of Furness in Lancashire ( Commons’ 
Journals, vi. 19, 607 j Cal, Committee for 
Compounding, pp. 1898-1902). 

By his wife Anna Ilooker or Ilooko Pym 
had two sons — Alexander, who died un- 
married, and Charles, who served in the 
parliamentary army, wus created a haronet 
by Richard Cromwell, and was confirmed in 
the honour by Charles IX in 1668. The 
latter’s only son, Charles Pym, died without 
issue in 1688, when the baronetcy became 
extinct, and tho estates passed to hie sister 
Mary, wife of Sir Thomas Hales of Bekcs- 
bourno. Pym's Beat at Brymore eventually 
passod to the Earl a of Radnor through tho 
marriage of William, first earl, to Anno, 
dowager lady Poversliam, and daughter or 
Sir Thomas HuLes (Bunion, Kvtinot Baro- 
netage ; Jl uiticr], Peerage, s.v. ‘ Radnor ; ’ 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. viii. 206, 278, 
3-12). 

Two anonymous portrait s of Pym belonged 
iti J 866 respectively to Sir Henry Wilinot, 
bart., and the Marquis Townsend ; an en- 
graving by Glover after Bower was profixed 
to his funeral sermon, 16 1 4 j o( her engravings 
aro by Hollar and Iloubrakon. 

[The only full motlorn biography is Mr. John 
Porstor’H, in tho HPrins of British Btnt osmon in 
Radnor's Oaliiiiol Cyclopaedia. Of. Gardiner's 
Hist, of England, 1603-42, andlliHt. of tho G mat 
Civil War, and Reports of Parliamentary ]’ro- 
eo /dings.) 6, It (J. 

PYM. StB SAMUEL (1778-1855), ad- 
miral, was son of Joseph Pvm of Finley 
in Warwickshire, and was brother of Sir 
■William Pym [q. v.] Tho family doubtfully 
claim doscont from John Pym [q. v.] In 
Juno 1788 Samuel’s name was placed on tho 
hooks of theEurydice lrigato as captain’s ser- 
vant. IIo afterwards served on the home 
station, in the Mediterranean and the West 
Indies, and on 7 March 1795 was promoted 
to be lieutenant of tho Martin sloop with 
Captain William Grenville I-iobl), whom he 
followed to the Babot and the Aimable in 
the West Indies. In November 1798 he 
joined the Etlialion of 86 guns, one of the 


four frigates which near Cape PhhwT 
16-17 17M, «»( 1 '(JgB 

sure-slups Thetis and Santa-Brlgida 
specie on board to t he value of needy 700 (X 
After paying all expenses, each of the’T 
captains received upwards of 40,000/ j 
the liout enants, of whom Pym was nn R 
thing over 6,000/. (.Tamus, il 402-S C 
months later, on Christmas day, the Ethslb 
was wrecked on tho Penmarks, off the aoml 
west point of Brit lany. After some mini’ 
services I 10 was, in April 1804, appoinM 5, 
the Mars in the Bay of Biscay, and in j™! 
was moved to the Atlas of 74 guns one Tf 
tho squadron with Sir John Thomas Duel 
worth [q. v.j in the battle of St. Dourinm 
on 6 Feb. 1806, for which, with tho other 
captains, Pym received tile gold medal 
In October 1808 lie was appointed to tie 
86-gun frigate Sirius, in which, under Com- 
modore (afterwards Sir Josias) Howler 
[q. v.] { he had an important share in the 
roduction of St . Paul’s, fix the island of Bohn 
bon, in September 1809, and of the mm 
it self in July 1810 (Jambs, v. 69-61,141-5) 
Pym was then sent to Mauritius as senior 
officer of a small squadron, consisting, be- 
sides the Sirius, of tho frigates Tphigenia 
[see Lam Dime, IIunby] and the NMifo 
[see Winuouunnr, Sib Nusbit .Tobiah], aid 
the Staunch brig. On 18 Aug. the boats 
of the squadron seized on the Httle Isle de 
la Passe, commanding the approach to Grand 
Port [see Oicads, Sib IIdnev Duoib], aid 
leaving Willoughby thoro with the Nfedide, 
Pym went himsolf to enforoe the blockade of 
Port Louis. Near the port, on 21 Aug., here- 
captured tho Wyndlmm, East Indiaman,aid 
from the prisoners learned that two heavy 
French frigates, with a couple of smaller 
vossols, had arrivod at Grand Port. Followed 
by the Iphigtmin, and the Maricienne, which 
had just joined him from Bourbon, Pym 
went round to join Willoughby, and ontha 
28rd attompted to ontortheportwitliastroig 
sea-breeze which conoealed the dangerous 
reefs. Tho Sirius and Magicionne both took 
the ground, and could not bo got off. After 
an obstinate rosistauce, the Nfirfiido struck 
her colours. On tho 25th the Sirius and 
Magicionne were sot on fire and abandoned, 
Pym, with flic other officers and men, joining 
tho little garrison on the We de la Pasae. 
But on tho 27th the Iphigonia was also 
compelled to surrender, the island being in- 
cluded in the oapitulat ion, and Pym, withthe 
whole garrison, becoming a prisoner of wet 
(Jamus, v, 146-66). Tie obtained his re- 
lease in the following December, when the 
island was captured by Sir Albemarle Bertie 
£q. v.]; and a court -martial having acquitted 
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him of all blame for the disaster, he was 
appointed in February 1812 to the Hanni- 
bal, off Cherbourg, and in May to the 
Jfiemen, which he commanded for the next 
three years on the TVest Indian station. 

He was nominated a C.B. on 4 June 1815 ; 
in 1830— 1 he commanded the Kent in. the 
Mediterranean; was promoted to be rear- 
admiral on 10 Jan. 1837, and was made a 
K.C.B. on 25 Oet. 1889. From 1841 to 1846 
he was admiral-superintendent at Devonport, 
and in the autumn of 1846 commanded the 
experimental squadron in the Channel. He 
became a vice-admiral on 13 Feb. 1847, 
admiral on 17 Dec. 1852, and died at the 
Koyal Hotel, Southampton, on 2 Oct, 1865. 
He married, in 1802, a daughter of Edward 
Lochyer of Plymouth, and had issue. 

[Marshall’s Boy. Nav. Biogi. iv. (vol. ii. pt. 
ii.) 715 ; O’Byms’s Nav. Biogr. Diet. ; Gent, 
Mag. 1856, ii. 537 ; James's Naval Hist (cr. 8vo 
sdit) ; Chevalier's Hist, de la Marine fr.m^aiao 
bohb le Cousnlat et l'Empire, pp. 878-9.] 

J. K. L, 

PYM, Sib WILLIAM (1772-1861), 
military surgeon, son of Joseph Pym of Pin- 
ley, near Henley-in-Arden, Warwickshire, 
and elder brother of Sir Samuel Pym [a. v.], 
was horn in Edinburgh in 1772, ana was 
educated in the university. Ho entered the 
medical department of the army after a brief 
period of service in the royal navy, and was 
shortly afterwards orderedtotheWest Indies. 
In 1794 he was appointed to a flank battalion 
commanded by Sir Eyre Coote [q. v.], in the 
expedition under Sir Charles Grey which 
landed at Martinique in the early part of 
that year, lie was preeent at the reduc- 
tion of Martinique, St. Lucia, and Guada- 
loupe. The force to which he was attached 
suffered great hardships, but remained 
healthy until the fall of Fort Matilda com- 
pleted the surrender of Guadeloupe, when 
yellow fever broke out in the 86th and 70th 
regiments, then stationed at St. Pierre in 
Martinique. Pym was ordered to take medi- 
cal charge through the outbreak, which 
lasted dnring 1794, 1795, and 1796, when 
it is estimated that nearly sixteen thousand 
troops died. Pym thus obtained an un- 
paralleled knowledge of yellow fever. 

He served in Sicily on his return from the 
West Indies, and in 1806 he was ship- 
wrecked in the Athtaienne of 64 guns on 
the Sherri shoals between Sicily and Africa. 
In this wreck 349 persons perished out of a 
crew of 476, and the few survivors owed 
their safety in great measure to the activity 
and resources of Pym. He was transferred 
from Sicily to Malta, and afterwards to 
Gibraltar, ‘where he acted as confidential 


medical adviser to the governor, the Duke 
of Kent. He was also appointed superin- 
tendent of quarantine. He became deputy 
inspector-general of army hospitals on 20 Dee. 
1810, and in the following year the Earl of 
Liverpool sent him hack to Malta as pre- 
sident of the hoard of health, a position he 
filled with conspicuous success. He returned 
to England in 1812 and lived in London, but 
in 1818 he volunteered to proceed to Malta, 
where the plague was raging. He was ap- 
pointed inspector-general of army hospitals 
on 25 Sept. 1816. 

In 1816 he published an account of yellow 
fever under the title of 1 Observations upon 
Bulam Fever,’ proving it to be a highly con- 
tagious disease (London, 8vo). This is the 
first clear account of the disease now known 
as yellow fever. In this work Pym main- 
tains (1) that it is a disease mi generis 
known by the name of African, yellow, or 
bulam fever, and is the viimito prieto of the 
Spaniards, being attended with that pecu- 
liar and fatal symptom the ‘ black vomit ; ’ 
(2) that it is highly infectious ; (8) that its 
infections powers are increased by heat and 
destroyed by cold ; (4) that it attacks natives 
of warm climates in a comparatively mild 
form; (6) that it has also a singular and 
peculiar character, attacking, as in a case 
of smallpox, the human frame only once. 
The work excited violent opposition at the 
time, hut it is now generally conceded that 
Pym’s views are substantially correct. In 
1 Observations upon Bulam, V omito-negro, or 
Yellow Fever,’ London, 8vo, 1848, which is 
practically a second edition of the previous 
work, Pym contends that the question is no 
longer one of contagion or non-contagion, 
as it was in 181 6, but whether there are two 
different and distinct diseases— viz, the re- 
mittent and non-contagious, which prevails 
at all timps on the coast of Africa ; and the 
other, the bulam orvdmito-negro fever, which 
only occasionally makes its appearance, and 
is 'highly contagious. 

In 1826 Pym was made superintendent- 
general of quarantine, and, in that capacity, 
took every opportunity of relieving the exist- 
ing stringency of the laws of quarantine. 
Hia services were recognised in a treasury 
minute dated December 1855. He proceeded 
to Gibraltar in 1828 to control and super- 
intend the quarantine arrangements during 
an outbreak of yellow fever, and upon his 
return to England he was invested by "Wil- 
liam IV a knight commander of the Hano- 
verian order. Pym was a chairman of tha 
central hoard of health during the epidemic 
of cholera which attacked England in 1882, 
and for his services received a letter of 
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thanks from the lords of the council. lie 
died on 18 March 1861 at his house in Upper 
Ilarley Street, London, 

[Proceedings of the Royal Medical and Ohirur- 
gical Society, 1864, iv. 76.] D’A. P. 

PYNCEBECK, WALTER (Jl. 1333), 
monk, was presumably a native of Pinch- 
beck in Lincolnshire. He bocame a monk of 
Bury Si . Edmunds, and was there at tlio time 
of the great riot in 1827. It is probable that 
lie controlled the monastic vestiary in 1833, 
for the great register which he began in that 
year is colled the 1 Registrum W. Pyncebek,’ 
or the ‘ Album Registrum Vestiarii.’ This 
work is now in the Cambridge University 
Library, Ee. iii. 60. In it Pyncebeck pro- 
posed to record all pleas between the abbot 
and convent on the one side, and the men of 
the town on the other, ‘ from tlio beginning 
of the world’ till his own time, together with 
all the kings’ enneordia, and a list of all the 
knights’ fees of the abbey, all the abbey's 
collations to churches, the amount of their 
taxation, all tlio liberties granted by kings 
to St. Edmund, and a registor of all lands. 
The book now contains only the first and 
last of these items. 

[Tanner’s Bibliotheca and tho MS. Register,] 

FYNOHON, WILLIAM (1800-1062), 
colonist and religions writer, whoso name 
also appears as Pinohon, Pinoliin, or Piu- 
clieon, was born in Springfield, Essex, in 1690, 
lie was probably educated at Cambridge. In 
1629 his name appears as one of tho grantees 
of the charter of Massachusetts, and in 1080 
he arrivad in the colony under Qovovnov Win- 
throp. lie was one of tlio first court of assis- 
tants, and treasurer of tho eolony from 1032 
to 1684. He aided in founding Roxbury, and 
in organising the church thoro j hut in 1036 
he removed with his family and a small party 
to the junction of the Connecticut and 
Agawan rivers, whore he foundod the town 
which was aftorwards callod Springfield, after 
Pynclion’s birthplace, and hold a commis- 
sion, in conj unction, with five others, to govern 
it. Here, again, his first care was for the 
church. Between 1638 and 1640 it was 
supposed that the new settlement was in 
Connecticut, and for part of that time 
Pynchon sat in the legislature of that colony. 
"Withdrawing through differences with his 
oolleaguos, ho obtained from Massachusetts 
in 1041 a formal assertion of jurisdiction 
and a commission again to ‘ govern tho in- 
habitants.’ In his administration he sought 
to conciliate tho Indians, and obtained their 
complete confidence, 

In 1660 Pynchon vieited England, and 


published a book entitled, ‘TheliwTr- 
Price of our Redemption,’ which oontaZS 
the oalvinistic view of the atonement 
created great excitement in the coin™ 
containing ‘ many errors and heresies’ ft 
his return he was received with a storm . 
indignation; the general court condemn!, 
the book, ordered it to he publicly W? 
and required the author to apuear v,Ir ' 
them in May 1661 . This order&S 
by asserting in a letter that he hadk? 
completely misunderstood. He was eaiu 
upon to appear in October, and, as 
default, again in May 1662. But he decW 
to appear, and abandoned the colony in sT 
tomberl662. Jlis children remained St 
tling anew in England, he made hk Cj 
at Wrayabtiry, near Windsor, where L 
passed the closing years of his life in 
fluence, chiefly engaged in the study oftheo! 
logy, ‘in entire conformity with the Chord, 
of England.’ Ilo died on 29 Oct. 1662. 

His chief works are: 1. ‘Mentoriois 
Prico of our Redemption, or Christ’s Satis- 
faction discussed and explained/ 16B0 • re- 
vised and ropublislied with rejoinder to the 
Rov. J. Norton, 1666. 2. ‘ Jews’ Sym- 

gogue/ 1G62. 8. ‘flow the first Sabbath 

was ordained/ 1664. 4. ‘Covenant of 

Nature made with Adam,’ 1662. 

[Collections of Massachusetts Historical Bo. 
doty, 6th sor. vol. i. ; Appleton’s Oyclopsdia at 
American Biography.] C. A. 5. 


PYNE, JAMES BAKER (1800-1870), 
landscapo-pnintor, was a native of Bristol, 
where he was educated with a view to his 
becoming a lawyer, but his love of art early 
declnrod itself, and, although entirely self- 
taught, he soon gained a considerable local 
reputation. He left Bristol for London in 
1886, and oxhibitod landscapes at the Royal 
Academy from that yoar till 1889. Afterfliis 
date he contributed almost exclusively to 
the Society of British Artists, ne became 
a member in 1842, aud was for some years 
vico-prosident of the society. He waited 
Italy in 1840 and in 1862, and in the former 
year also travelled through Switzerland and 
Germany, collecting material for future pic- 
tures. Ilis art owed much to the influence 
of the later style of Turner. Though ecenic 
and conventional in type, it had fine decora- 
tive qualities, while, in his drawings, it wu 
marked by technical proficiency ana a good 
sense of colour. His oil-pictures ore veiy 
inferior to his water-colours. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to the ‘Art Journal/ and 
published various series of his own compo- 
sitions from time to time under the Mov- 
ing titles : 1, ‘ Windsor and its Surrounding 
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Scenery,' 1840. 2. * The English Lake Dis- 
trict,’ 1853. 3. ‘ Lake Scenery of England,' 
1859. William John Muller [q. vj was his 
pupil. He died on 29 July 1870. Examples 
of his work, both in oil and water-colour, are 
in the South Kensington Museum. A bust 
of Pyne is at the Gallery of the Society of 
British Artists. 

[Be»istei’s of Society of British ArtistB ; Red- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists,] W. A. 

PYNE, VALENTINE (1803-1677), 
master-gunner of England, the second son 
of George Pyne of Curry-Mallet, Somerset, 
was horn in 1603. He served with his father 
as an officer of the ordnance in the expedi- 
tion to Cadiz in 1623, and in 1627 in the 
expedition to the lie do R6, after which he 
served in the royal navy till the outbreak of 
the civil war, when he served with Charles I’s 
army. After the execution of the king he 
served for fifteen years as a volunteer with 
PrineeRupertboth at sea andin the campaigns 
in Germany. On the accession of Charles II 
Pyne became in 1601 lieutenant of the Tower 
garrison, and later commander in the navy, 
and served in the first Dutch war. He suc- 
ceeded Colonel Weyrues as master-gunner 
of England in 1666, and died unmarried on 
30 April 1677 ; a mural tablet was erected 
to his memory in the chapel of the Tower of 
London. 

A brother, Richard Pyne, was appointed 
master-gunner of Gravesend on 81 Oct. 1678, 

[Proc. Royal Artillery Institution, xix. 280 ; 
Army Lists ; Dalton’s English Army Lists, pt i. 
p. 10.] 3. H. S. 

PYNE, WILLIAM HENRY, known 
also as Ephraim Hakdcastie (1769-1843), 
painter and author, horn in 1769, was son 
of a leather-seller in Holborn. He showed 
an early love of drawing, and was placed for 
instruction in the drawing-school of Henry 
Pars [q. v.j, hut refused to enter into appren- 
ticeship with the latter. He obtained, how- 
ever, a great faoility in drawing, practising 
almost entirely in watercolours in the early 
tinted style. His work was principally land- 
scape, into which he introduced figures of a 
humorous character. He first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1790, sending ‘Travelling 
Comedians,’ and subsequently such works as 
‘Bartholomew Pair,’ ‘A Puppet Show,' ‘ Com 
Harvest,’ ‘Gipsies in a Wood,’ ‘Anglers,’ 
&e. In 1801 he executed two works in con- 
junction with Robert T-Tilla [q.v,],the animal- 
painter. He was one of the original members 
of the 1 Old Water-colour ’ Society at the time 
of its foundation in 1804, but, after contri- 
buting to its early exhibitions, he resigned 
his membership on 11 Jon. 1809. 
vol. xn . 
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In 1808 Pyne designed the v ignettes and 
title-page for Nattes’s 1 Piaetical Geometry,’ 

E ublished in 1805. He had for some time 
een engaged in the compilation of an impor- 
tant and useful work, entitled * Microcosm, 
or a Picturesque Delineation of the Arts, 
Agriculture, and Manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain ; in a Series of above a Thousand Groups 
of Small Eigures for the embellishment of 
Landscape ... the whole accurately drawn 
from Nature and etched by W. H. Pyne and 
aquntinted by J, Hill, to which are added Ex- 
planations of the Plates by O. Gray.’ This 
work consists of groups of small figures, 
cleverly drawn, and coloured by hand, and 
was published in parts commencing in 1803; 
a second and complete edition appeared in 
1806. Some of Pyne's original drawings for 
this work are in the print-room of the British 
Museum. The hook was very successful, and 
found many imitators in England and France. 

Pyne's next publication was ‘ The Costume 
of Great Britain, designed, engraved, and 
written by W. H. Pyne,’ published in 1808. 
This was followed by ‘ Rudiments of Land- 
scape Drawing in a Series of easy Examples/ 
1812; ‘ Etchings of Rustic Figures tor the 
Embellishment of Landscape/ 1815; and 
‘ On Ruatic Figures in Imitation of Chalk/ 
1817. Pyne had exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy for the last time m 1811, and he now 
devoted himself more and more exclusively 
to hook production. He became connected 
with Ackermann the publisher, andsuggested 
or contributed to several of his publications, 
including ‘Picturesque Sketches of Rustic 
Scenery,’ and ‘Views of CottagBB and Farm 
Houseein England and Wales/inl816. Pyne 
next embarked on a large and expensive work, 
entitled ‘The Historyof the Royal Residences 
of Windsor Castle, St. James's Palace, Carlton 
House, Kensington Palace, Hampton Court, 
Buckingham House, and Frogmore . . ./ il- 
lustrat ed hy one hundred coloured engravings, 
and published by Ackermann in 1829. Pyne 
only contributed the literary matter, the 
drawingB being supplied by Mackenzie, Nash, 
Pugin, Steplianofi, and others. Though the 
work had some success, it involved Pyne in 
serious financial difficulties, and he was on 
more than one occaeion confined for debt in 
the King’s Bench prison. In 1831 he contri- 
buted some drawings and letterpress to ‘ Lan- 
cashire Illustrated/ published by R, Wallis 
the engraver, and drew a few caricatures. 

But Pyne had not sufficient application 
to succeed as an artist, and in later life he 
abandoned ar£ for literature. lie turned to 
advantage his love of goeBip and gifts of 
narrative in a long ana valuable series of 
anecdotes of art and artists, which he sup-. 

ar M 
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plied to W. Jerdan’a 'Literary Gazette ’ under 
the pseudonym of * Ephraim Hardcastle.’ In 
1828 he republished those in two volumes, en- 
titled ‘"Wine and "Walnuts, or After-dinner 
dliit-chat.’ Under the same pseudonym he 
edited, in 1824, ‘The Somerset House Ga- 
zette and Literary Museum : a Weekly Mis- 
cellany of Fine Arts, Antiquities, and Lite- 
rary Ohit-chat j ’ fifty-two parts wore pub- 
lished weekly at sixpence, when it was 
announced that it would be continued 
monthly, hut no further part appeared. 
Pyno also contributed t o ‘Arnold’s Magazine 
of Fine Arts,’ the ‘Library of the Fine Arts,’ 
and on article on the ' Greater and Lesser 
Stars of Pall Mall’ to ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ 
In 1826 he published a work of fiction, ‘The 
Twenty-ninth of May, or liare Doings at the 
Restoration.’ Though long popular in lite- 
racy and artistic circles, Pyno fell, in old age, 
into obscurity and negloot, and died on 
29 May 1843, aged 74, in Pickering Place, 
Paddington, after a painful illness. One of 
his sons, Goorge Pyno, married Esther, daugh- 
ter of John V arloy [q. ▼.], and also practised 
os an artist. 

[Rogot’e Hist, of the * Old Watercolour ’ 
Society; Gout. Mag. 1843, pt. ii. p. 09; Red- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists; Pyne’s own works.} 

Ij. 0. 

PYNNAR, NICHOLAS (JL 1019), sur- 
veyor, came to Ireland apparently in May 
1000 as a captain of foot in the army sent to 
Lough Foyle under Sir Henry Docwra[q,v.] 
On 31 March 1604 his company was dis- 
banded, and ho himself assigned a pension of 
four shillings a day. In 1610 he oflerod as 
a servitor, not in pay, to take part in the 
plantation of Ulster, and in 1611 lands to 
the extent of one thousand acres wore 
allotted him in co. Oavan. Hut he did not 
proceed with the enterprise, and on 28 Nov. 
1018 he was appointed a commissioner ‘ to 
survey and to make a return of the proceed- 
ings and performance of conditions of the 
undertaken, servitors, and natives planted ’ 
in the six escheated counties of Armagh, 
Tyrouo, Donegal, Oavan, Fermanagh, and 
Londonderry. lie was engagod on 1 his work 
from I Dec. 1018 to 28 March 1 619. His re- 
port was first printed by Walter Harris 
(1080-1761) [q. v.] in his ‘ llibornioa, or some 
Antiant Pieces relating to the History of Ire- 
land,’ in 1767, from a copy preserved among 
thobishop of Ologhor’s manuscripts in Trinity 
College, Dublin. It has boon frequently re- 
ferred to by subsoquont writers, and was again 
printed by the Rev. George Ilill in his ‘ Plan- 
t at ion of Ulster.’ But tliero seems to be 
no particular reason why it should bo called 
specifically ‘Pynnar’s Survey,’ and its impor- 


tance has been probably ovemtwj^T"- 
fresh commission of survey was issuer! It? 
three years later, the return to wLu 5 
served in'Sloane MS. 4766, is 
able for historical purposes. Ptmn fl r m 
pared in 1024 some drawings ofrLs.C 

MS. 24200 fl m 5 5reS61 ' yed ® bS 

[Ware's Irish Writers, ed. Harris, „ iqi 
Cal, SLale Papers, Ireland, James I.] p ’ 

. PYNSON, RICHARD (d. 1630), mi** 
in London, was a Norman by birth, as" welcum 
from his patent of naturalisation of 26 Jul v 
1613 (Letters and Tapers of JTenn V 7 Tt 
vol i. No. 4373). He is generafi^tS 
to have come to England during the life- 
time of Caxlon, and to have learnt the ait 
of printing from him as one of his appren 
tices ; but, thong-h he speaks of Carton as 
‘ my worBhipful master,’ there is little pro. 
bability that ho was ever in kis employ, 
ment. From his method of working it "j, 
clear that he learnt the ait in Normandy 
probably in the office of Guillaume le Tolleur 
and when William de Maohlinia [q. v,], tie 
principal printer of law books in London 
gavo up business about 1490, Pynson came 
over to succeed him, a position for which l e 
was peculiarly fitted from his knowledge of 
Norman French. At first he employed tie 
press of Le Tallour to print such books as he 
needed ; but somo timo between 149Q and 1493 
he began to print on his own account, waning 
a Latin grammar and an illustrated edition 
of Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ In 1493 
ho published Parker’s ‘ Dialogue of Dives and 
Pauper,’ his first dated hook [see Pabxeb, 
IIknive, d. 1 470J, and in the colophon states 
that he was living * at the Temple-barre of 
London,’ though he shortly alters this to 
‘dwelling without the Tomplo-barre.’ Them 
he continued until the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, whon he moved to the sign 
of the George in Fleet Street, continuing at 
that address until his death. 

During the fifteenth century, though Pyn- 
son did not issue so many volumes as his 
rival, Wynkyn do Worde, his hooks are of a 
higher standard and hotter execution. In 
1480 he issued an edition of ‘ Terence,’ tka 
first classic printed in London, and in 1600 
the ‘ Bolte of Oookory’ and the ‘ Morton 
Missal,’ the latter boing the most beautiful 
volumo printed up to that time in England. 
On the accession of Henry "VHI to the throne 
Pynson seems to have been appointed printer 
to tho king, and from this time onwards 
there are numerous entries iu the state papers 
relating to him, which show that he was in 
rocoipt of an annuity. 
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la 1509 lie issued the ' Serruo fratris Hie- 
ronvmi de Ferraria’and Barclay’s translation 
of the ‘ Shipof Fools,’ both contniningRoman 
type which had not before this time been 
used in England, In the latter book also 
■we ffad the printer’s coat-of-arms, probably 
hut lately granted. Herbert describes it as 
follows: ‘Ported gyronny, of eight points 
three cinquefoils on a fess engrailed, between 
three eagles displayed.’ Though the birds 
are said to he eagles, they aTe more probably 
finches, a punning allusion to the name 
Pynson, the Norman, word for a finch. 

During his career he printed oyer three 
hundred different books, and, asking’s printer, 
issued Henry's works against Luther. His 
will is dated 18 Nov. 1629, and was proved 
on 18 Feb. 1630, so that he would seem to 
have died at the beginning of the latter year. 
His daughter Margaret, widow of Stephen 
Ward, is named as the executrix, his son 
Richard having but lately died. At the time 
of his death Pynson was at work on an 
edition of Palsgrave’s ‘LesclaTcissement de 
la langue francoysa,’ which was finished by 
John Hawkins in 1630 [seePAisoRAvn, J omr], 
Pynson was succeeded in business at the sign 
of the George in Fleet Street by Robert Red- 
man [a. v.], who had for some time previously 
been his rather unscrupulous rival 

[Ames’s Typogr, Antiq. etl. Herbert, i. 238 et 
seq, ; Duffs Early Printed Books, pp. 165 et 
see.: Ellis’s Orig. Letters, 3rd ser. ii. 210,] 

E. G-. D. 


PYPER, WILLIAM (1797-1861), Scots 
professor of humanity, was bom of poor 
parents in the parish of Rathen, Aberdeen- 
shire. Matriculating at Mnrischal College, 
Aberdeen, he completed his course there 
with distinction. From 1815 to 1817 he was 
parochial schoolmaster at Laurence Kirk; he 
afterwards held a similar position at Maybole, 
and was a teacher in the grammar school of 
Glasgow in 1820. Two years later he suc- 
ceeded J ernes Gray in the high school of Edin- 
burgh, and retained that post, for twenty- 
two years. On 22 Oct. 1844 he was ap- 
pointed professor of humanity at St. Andrews 
University, in succession to Dr. Gillespie. 
He obtained the degree of LL.D. from 
Aberdeen University. He died on 7 Jan. 
1861 , when his assistant, John Shairp (after- 
wards principal of St. Andrews), succeeded 
him in the humanity chair. Pyper was an 
excellent latinist, and a thorough classical 
scholar of the older type. He proved an ad- 
mirable professor. He helped to organise and 
improve the university library. By a bequest 
of 6001 he founded a bursaiy at St. Andrews. 
He published : 1. ‘ Gmdus ad Pamassum,’ 
London, 1843, 12mo, a work still in use in 
schools. 2. ‘ Horace, with Quantities,’ Lon- 
don, 1843, 18mo. 

[Works in Brit. Libr.: Conolly's Eminent Men 
of Fife.] A.H.M. 

PYUS, THOMAS (1660-1G10), author. 
[See Pxn.] 


QUJELLY, MALAOHIAS (d. 1046), 
archbishop of Tuam, called by Irish writers 
Maelseaehlainn Ua Oadhla, by Colgan Que- 
leus, and erroneously by Carte, O’Kelly, was 
son of Donatus Qumlly, and was bom in 
Clare. He belonged to a family which ruled 
Connemara till 1238, when they were con- 
quered by the O'Flaherties. He became a 
student at the college of Navarre in Paris, 
and there graduated D.D, He returned to 
Ireland, became vicar-apostolic of Killaloe, 
and on 11 Oct. 1681 was consecrated arch- 
bishop of Tuam, in succession to Florence 
Conroy [q. v.l, at Galway, by Thomas "Walsh, 
archbishop of Cashel, Richard Arthur, bishop 
of Limerick, and Baeghalach Mac Aedhagain, 
bishop of Elphin. In 1632 he presided at a 
council held at Galway to enforce the decrees 
of the council of Irent in Ireland. He 
caused the ancient wooden figure of St. Mac 
Dara in the church of Cruachmic Bara, co. 


Q 

Galway, to he buried on the island, probably 
in consequence of some superstitions pro- 
ceedings to which it had given rise. He 
attended the assembly of the confederate 
catholics at Kilkenny in 1646, and Inno- 
cent X recommended him by letter to Ri- 
nuccini as a man to he trusted. He wrote to 
John Colgan [q. v.] an interesting account of 
the Isles of Arran, describing their churches, 
which had not then been desecrated. It is 
printed in Colgan’s ‘Acta Sanctorum Hi- 
bermse’ (p.714), and is translated in Hardi- 
man's edition of Roderic O’Flaherty’s ‘De- 
scription of West Connaught.’ He raised a 
body of fighting men in Galway and Mayo, 
and joined the forces of Sir James Billon, near 
Baliysadare, eo, Sligo. On Sunday, 26 Oct, 
1646, Viscount Taafe and Dillon dined with 
Qurelly, and while they were dining the Irish 
forces were attacked by Sir Charles Coote, 
Sir William Cole, and Sir Francis Hamilton, 

uui 
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and put to flight. Tho archbishop’s secretory, 
Tadhg O’Oounoll, 'was slain in trying to save 
his master, and the archbishop himself was first 
wounded by a pistol-shot, and then out down, 
being tall, fat, and unwieldy. Glamorgan’s 
agreement with the confederate catholics and 
a lotter from Charles I woro found in his 
pocltet (Oasra, bk, iv.) W alter Lynch on the 
Irish side gave 802. for his body, which was 
carried to Tuani, It was reburied some time 
later by Bright, lady Alhenry, but the tomb 
is no longer known. Dr. Edmund Meara or 
O’Meara [q. v.] wrote an epitaph for him in 
Latin verse, but failed to discover his burial- 
place. 

[Carte's Life of Ormonde, bk, iv. ; Colgan’s 
Acta Sanctorum Uiboruice ; O’Flaherty's West 
Connaught, ed. Sardinian, Irish Archaeological 
Society, Dublin, 184G; Gilbert’s Cont. Hist, of 
Affairs, i. 93-4, 418 ; Ilolly’s Cnmbronsis Evor- 
bus, Collie Soc. Dublin, 1818, vol. i. ; Meehan’s 
Bibeand Fall of the Irish Franciscan Monasteries, 
Dublin, 1872.] N. M. 

QUADS', Sib JOHN RICHARD (1816- 
1870), judge, young ost son of Richard Quain 
of Ratneahy, co. Cork, by his second wifo, 
Margaretjdaughter of Andrew Mahoney, was 
born at Ratheahy in 1818. Jones Quain 
[q. v.] and Richard Quain [q, v.] wore his 
half-brothers. He was educated at Gbttin- 
gon, and at University College, London, 
where he won many prizes. In 1889 he 
graduated LL.B. at London, and was elected 
to the university law scholarship, He be- 
came a follow of University College in 1848, 
and was for several years an examiner in 
law to tire nniversity of London. Aft or load- 
ing in the chambers of Air. Thomas Chitty, 
and practising as a special ploador for a lime, 
he was called to Iho bar at the Middle Temple 
on SO May 1861, and, joining the northern 
circuit, soon obtainod a considerable practice. 
In 1866 he became a queeu’B counsel, and 
in 1867 was mado attorney-general for Iho 
county palatine of Durham and a beuolior 
of Iho Middle Templo. He was appointed a 
judge of tho queen’s bench in December 1871, 
look his seat at the beginning of Hilary term 
1872, and was knighted, Ilis health failed 
early in 1870, before he had gained much dis- 
tinction as a judgo, and, aflor some mouths 
of intermittent illness, ho died at his house, 
82 Cavendish Square, London, on 12 Sept., 
and was buried at Fincliluy. He was un- 
married, His law library was presented to 
University College, London, by his brother, 
Professor Richard Quain, M.D., in 1870, 

[Law Times, 23 Sept. 1870; Law Journal, 
10 Sept, 1878 ; Solicitors' Journal, 30 Doe. 1871, 
and 10 Sept. 1878.] J. A. II. 


QUAIN, JONES (1796-1806 WwT 
bom in November iVuG, was eldest ^ 
Richard Quain of liatheahy, co. Cork IvV 
first wife, a Miss, Jones. His grandfather 
David Quain of Camgoon, oo. Cork B e 
ceived tho name of Jones from liis’motW 
family. Richard Quain [q. v.] was his Mi 
brother, and Sir John Richard Quain r a ^ 
his half-brother. Sir Richard Quain W J 
E.E.S., is his first cousin. He commented 
his eduoatiou in Adair’s school at Fermov 
He subsequently untered Trinity Collem 
Dublin, where, in 1814, he obtained 8 , 
scholarship, then the highest classical dis- 
tinction. Ho graduated in arts, and in igoq 
he took Lhe dogxee of bachelor of medicine, 
though he did not proceed M.D. until 18$j 
At the close of his college career he visited 
the continental sohools and epent sometime 
in Paris, translating and editing Martinet 1 ! 
‘ Manual of Pathology.’ 

lie came to London in 1826 and joined, 
as one of its anatomical teachers, the school 
of medicino founded by Mr. Tyrell in 
Aldersgate Street. The other teacher of am- 
tomy waa (Sir) William Lawrence [q.y.1 
While engaged here he prepared andpui 
lishod that work on the ‘Elements of Ana- 
tomy ’ which has become the standard text- 
book on tho subject in all English-speaking 
countries. An attack of licemoptysis ocau- 
ring while ho suffered from, a dissection 
wound compelled him to take a rest for two 
years. 

He accepted in 1831 the office of professor 
of general anatomy at University College, 
then vacant by the resignation of Granville 
Sharp Pattison [q.v.j; Richard Quain [q.v.l 
his brothor, acted as senior demonstrator and 
lcoturor on descriptive anatomy, while Eras- 
mus Wilson [q. v.Jwas his prosector. Hews 
also invited to lecture upon physiology, He 
resigned his post at University College in 
1836, and in the same yoar he was appointed 
a mernbor of the sonata of the university of 
London. Ho lived iu retirement during the 
lust twenty years of his life, and chiefly in 
Paris, devoting himself to literary and 
scientiflo pursuits. lie died, unmamed, on 
81 Jan. 1866, and was buried inHighgate 
cemetery. Quain was an elegant and accom- 
plished scholar, and he was deeply interested 
m literature as well as science. 

Hie medical writings wero : 1. ‘ Elements 
of Descriptive and Practical Anatomy for 
tho use of Students,’ 8vo, London, 1828 j 2nd 
odit. 8vo, London, 1882 ; 3rd edit. 1884; 
4th odit. 1887 ; 6th odit. edited by R. Qnsjn 
and W. Sharpey, 2 vols. 1848 ; 6th edit, 
edited by W. Sharpey and G. V. Ellis, 8 vols, 
1866 ; 7th edit, edited by W. Sharpey, Alice 
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Thomson, nnd John Cleland, 2 vols. 1804-7 ; 
translated into German, Erlangen, 1870-2 ; 
8th edit, edited by W. Sliarpey, Allen Thom- 
son, and E. A. Schrtfer, 2 vols. 1876 ; 9th 
edit, edited by Allen Thomson, E. A. Schafer, 
and G. D. Thane, 2 vols. 1882 j 10th edit, 
by E. A. Schafer, and G. D. Thane, 8 vols. 
1890, &c. 2. Martinet's * Manual or Patho- 
logy ' translated, with notes and additions, by 
Jones Quain, London, 18mo, 1826 ; 2nd edit. 
1827; 3rd edit. 1829; 4thedit. 1836. S. With 
Erasmus Wilson, ' A Series of Anatomical 
Plates in Lithography with References and 
Physiological Comments illustrating; the 
Structure of the different Parts of the Human 
Body,’ 2 vols. folio, London, 1836-42. 

[Obituary notice by Bichard Partridge, F.B.S. 
[q. v.], Proc. Eoial Medical and Chirurg. Soc. 
v. 49; Medical Circular, xxvi. 87; information 
kindly given by Sir Rich, ml Quain, barb,, P.R.S.] 

DA. P. 

QUAIU, RICHARD (1800-1887), sur- 
geon, born at Fermoy, co. Cork, in July 
1800, wns third son of Richard Quain of 
Ratheahy, co. Cork, hy his first wife. Jones 
Quain [q. v.] was his full brother, and Sir 
John Richard Quain [q. v.] was Ms half- 
brother. Richard received Ms early education 
at Adair’s school atEermoy, and, after serving 
an apprenticeship to a surgeon in Ireland, 
came to London to pursue the more scientific 
part of his professional studies at the Alders- 
gate school of medicine, under the super- 
vision of his brother Jones. He afterwards 


to tho hospital and emeritus professor of 
clinical surgery in its medical school. 

When the fellowship of the Royal College 
of Surgeons was established by royal charter 
in 1843, Quain was one of those selected for 
the honour. He was admitted on 11 Dec. 
1843, and he was elected a F.R.S. on 
29 Fob. 1844. He became a member of the 
council of the College of Surgeons in 1864, 
wns a member of the court of examiners in 
1805, and chairman of the board of examiners 
in midwifery in 1867. He was elected pre- 
sident of the college in 1868, and in the fol- 
lowing year delivered the Hunterian oration. 
From 1870 to 1876 he represented the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England in the Gene- 
ral Council ot Education and Registration, 
and at the time of his death was one of Queen 
Victoria’s surgeons-extraordinary. Ho died 
on 16 Sept. 1887, and is buried at Finchley. 

He married, in 1869, Ellen, viscountess 
Midleton, widow of the fifth viscount, but 
had no children by her. He left the bulk of 
hia fortune, amounting to about 76,0007., ‘ for 
the promotion and encouragement, in connec- 
tion with University College, London, of 
general education in modern languages (espe- 
cially the English language and composition 
in that language) and in natural science.’ 
The Quain professorship of English language 
and literature and the Quain studentships 
and prizes were founded in accordance with 
this bequest. 

Quoin was a cautious rather than a de- 


went to Paris, where he attended the lectures 
of Richard Bennett, a private lecturer on 
anatomy and an Irish friend of his father. In 
1828, when Bennett was appointed a demon- 
strator of anatomy in the newly constituted 
school of the university of London (now Uni- 
versity College) Quain assisted his patron in 
the duties of his new office. Bennett died in 
1830, and Quain then become senior demon- 
strator of anatomy, Sir Charles Bell at that 
time occupying the professorial chair of 
general anatomy and physiology. When 
Bell resigned this post, Richard Quain was 
appointed professor of descriptive anatomy 
in 1832, Erasmus Wilson [q, v.j, Thomas Mor- 
ton [q. v.], Viner Ellis, and John Marshall 
[q. v.j successively acting as his demon- 
strators. He held the office until 1860. 

Quain was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England on 
18 Jon. 1828, and in 1 834 he was appointed 
the first assistant-surgeon to University Col- 
lege, or the North London, Hospital, He 
succeeded, after a stormy progress, to the 
office of full surgeon and special professor of 
clinical surgery in 1848, resigned. in 1866, 
and was then appointed consulting surgeon 


monstrative surgeon, yet on all matters ot 
clinical detail he was practical, sensible, and 
painstaking. He had the interest of the 
profession strongly at heart, and constantly 
insisted upon the necessity of a preliminary 
liberal education for all its members. His 
character, however, was marred by the vio- 
lence of his party feelings, Mb jealousy, and 
the readiness with which he imputed im- 
proper motives to all who differed ftom him. 

Besides editing his brother’s 'Elements of 
Anatomy ’ in 1848, Quoin published : 1. ‘ The 
Anatomy of the Arteries of the Human 
Body, with its Applications to Pathology 
and Operative Surgery, in Lithographic 
Drawings with Practical Commentaries,’ 
folio, Loudon, 1844. ‘Explanation of the 
Plates,’ 8vo, London. The splendid drawings 
were executed by Joseph .Maclise, F.R.C.S., 
brother of Daniel Maclise, R.A. [q. v.j 
The explanation of the plates was arranged 
by Richard Quain, M.B, (later Sir Richard 
Quain, barfc.) [see Suppe,] The recorded 
facts illustrating the history of the arterial 
system were deduced from observations con- 
ducted upon 1040 eubjeotB. 2. ‘ The Diseases 
of the Rectum,’ plates, 8vo, London, 1864; 
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2nd edit. 1856. 8. ‘ Clinical Lectures,’ 8vo, 
London. 1884. 

A life-size half-length in oils, painted 
by George Richmond, R.A., is in the secre- 
1 ary’s oiu.ce at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in England. A bust, bv Thomas 
Waolner, is in the council-room of the Royal 
College of Surgeons; and a quarto litho- 
graphic plate, by T. Bridgford, A.R.H.A., is 
in the possession of the Royal Medical and 
Cbirurgical Society. 

[Obituary notices by Mr. Pollock, Proc. Royal 
Medical and Cliirurg, Sac., 1S8S ; Lancet, 1887, 
ii. 687 ; British Medical Journal, 1887, ii. 894 ; 
additional facts kindly contributed by Sir 
Richard Quain, hart., F.R.S.] D'A. P. 

QUARE, DANIEL (1648-1724), clock- 
maker, possibly a native of Somerset, was 
born in 1648. On 8 April 1671 be was ad- 
mitted a brother of the Clockmnkers’ Com- 
pany. One of the early members of the 
Friends’ meeting at Devonshire House, he 
married thoro, on 18 April 1676, Mary, 
daughter of Joremiah Stevens, maltster, of 
High “Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. In the 
register-book ho is described us ‘ clockmnlrer, 
of Martins-le-Grand in tlio liberty of West- 
minster.’ Soon aftor, Quare removed to the 
parish of St. Anne and St. Agnes within 
Aldersgate, where in 1078, for refusing to 
pay a rate for the maintenance of the clergy 
of the parish, his goods to the valuo of nl. 
were seized to defray a fine of 21. 12s, 6 ah 
The next year, ‘ for lines imposed for refus- 
ing to defray the charge of the militia, two 
,clock8 and two watches were taken from 
him.’ A little later lie settled in Lombard 
Street, whence ho migrated in 1085 to tlio 
King’s Arms in Exchange Alloy, long a 
favourito home for watchmakers. In 1683 
Quare and five other Friends had ‘ their 
goods seized to the value of 196/. 17s. 6<i. for 
attending meeting at White Hart Court.' 
On 4 June 1686 Quare, with about fifty 
other Friends, was summoned to appear bo- 
fore the commissioners appointed by J amosll 
to sit at Clifford’s Inn to hear their grie- 
vances. Ho was fined again in 1689, but he 
was subsequently taken into William Ill's 
favour. On Quare’s petition two Friends im- 
prisoned in Westmoreland woro released, 
and on 2 May 1095 he introduced four 
Friends, including George Whitehead and 
Gilbert Luloy, to a private interview with 
William III. Quare and nineteen other 
quakers signed a petition to tho commons, 
presented by Edmond Waller on 7 Feb. 
1695-6. 

When Quare began life horology was 
rapidly advancing. The pendulum was a 
novelty j so wore the spiral spring aud anchor 


escapement invented by Robsrt HookefVv? 
and the fusee chain. To Quare belong fti 
honour of inventing repeating watches ..a 
it is also claimed for him that he adapted ^ 
concentric minute hand. If he was LiJii 
the inventor of the latter, he must hare™; 
strueted it early in his career, for twoZ’ 
centric hands arc shown in a diamniT ; 
Christopher Huyghen’s ‘ Horologium Oedlk 
tonum, ’Paris, 1673, p. 4. Clocks and wS 

made by Quaro with only one hand are extant 
or with two circles and pointers, ons forth, 
hours and another for the Tniniifa.- ^ 
concentric invention did not quickly supersede 
this arrangement even in Quare’s own-work 
shop. In the ‘London Gazette,’ 25-29 March 
1686, is an advertisement for a lost 1 pends 
lum ’ watch made by Quare, that had bat 
one hand, blit was curiously arranged to civs 
the minutes ; ‘it had but 0 hours upon the 
dial plate, with 6 small cipher figures within 
every hour; the hand going round every 6 
liourB, which shows also the minutes between 
every hour.' 

When in 1687 Edward Booth, alias Barlow 
[q. v.], ajiplied for a patent for ‘ pulling or re- 
peating clocks and watches,’ tho Olockmokers’ 
Company successfully opposed the applica- 
tion on the ground that the alleged inven- 
tion was anticipated by a watch previously 
invented and made by Quare. The latter’s 
watch was suporior to Barlow’s, because it 
repealed both tho hour and the quarter with 
one pressure, while Barlow’s required two. 

Wood ( Curiosities of Clocks and Walckt, 
p. 295) gives an account of a watch made by 
Quare for James IT, hut the references are 
inaccurate. Quare is also said to have made 
a repealing watch for William HI. He cer- 
tainly maao o vory fine clock for the long, 
which went for a year without rewinding. 
Being specially mado for a bedroom, it dS 
not strike. The clock still stands in its ori- 
ginal place, by the side of the king's bed, in 
Hampton Court Palaco, and shows sundial 
time, latitude and longitude, and the course 
of the sun. In 1 836 tho clock was altered by 
Vullinmy, tho equation work being discon- 
nected and partly removed, a new pendulum 
provided, and tho clock fitted with a dead- 
beat escapement . The caso is surmounted ly 
five well-modellod gilt figures, the complete 
height being over ton feet. The going train 
is similar to another year clock made bv 
Quaro, described in Britten’s ‘ Former Clock 
and Watch Makers/ pp. 90-100, Brittea 
says of it : ‘ It seems almost incredible for 
81 lb. x 4 ft. 0 in. to drive tko dookfor more 
than 13months,but evorythingwos done that 
was possible to oconomiso the force, The vay 
small and light swing wheel, the balanced 
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minute hand, and tlie small shortened arbors 
with extra fine pivots, all conduce to the end 
in view.’ The weight in the Hampton Court 
clock was still less, being only 72 lb. There 
is also at the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, a 
very curious clock by Quare with a double 

pendulum. 

On 2 Aug. 1695, in the face of some opposi- 
tion from the Clockmakers' Company, a patent 
was granted to Quare foraportable barometer. 
The barometer, in the words of the patent, 
< may be removed and carried to any place, 
though turned upside down, without spilling 
one drop of the quicksilver or letting any air 
into the tube, and yet nevertheless the air 
shall have the same liberty to operate upon it 
as on those common ones now in use with 
respect to the weight of the atmosphere.’ 
None of these portable barometerB axe known 
to exist, hut of a ‘ common 1 sort made by 
Quare a good example is at Hampton Court. 

Quare was chosen a member of the court 
of assistants in the Clockmakers’ Company 
in 1097, warden in 1706 and 1707 , and master 
of the company on 29 Sept. 1708. He died 
on 21 March 1723-4, aged 76, at his country 
house at Croydon, and was buried in Chequer 
Allay, Bunhill Fields, on the 27th. The 
‘Daily Post’ of Thursday^ 26 March, says : 

* Last week dy'd Mr. Darnel Quare, watch- 
maker in Exchange Alley, who was famous 
both here and at foreign courts for the great 
improvements he made in that art, and we 
hear he is succeeded in his shop and trade by 
his partner, Mr. Horseman/ i.e. Stephen 
Horseman, apprenticed to Quare in 1702, 
admitted 0.0. 1709 (Pabxeb, London News, 
SO March 1724). 

His will, made on S May 1723, was proved 
on 26 March 1724 by Jeremiah, his son and 
executor. Among other bequests, Quare left 
to his wife 2,8001, all his household goods, 
both in London and in the country, aud ‘the 
two gold watches she usually wears, one of 
them being a repeater and the other a plain 
watch.’ The widow lived with her son Jere- 
miah until her death on 4 Nov. 1728 (aged 77) 
in the parish of St. Dionis Backchurch, Lime 
Street. 

Of Quare's children who survived infancy 
there were, besides the son J eremiah, a ‘ mer- 
chant,’ three daughters — Anna, married to 
John Falconer ,* Sarah, wife of Jacob Wyan ; 
and Elizabeth, who married, on 10 Nov. 
1716, Silvanus Bevan, ‘ citizen and apo- 
thecary.’ At Elizabeth’s wedding, Sarah, 
duchess of Marlborough, signed the register 
with seventy-two other witnesses. 

[Registers of the Society of Friends, pre- 
served at Devonshire House and Somerset House ; 
Derham’s Artificial Clockmaker, 1734 ; Chris- j 


tiani Hugenii Zulichemii’a Horologium Oscillato- 
rium,&c. 1873 ; Wood’s Curiosities of Clocks and 
Watches ; Nelthropp’s Treatise on Watchwork, 
Past and Present; Britten's Former Cloek and 
Watch Makers ; Christian Progress of that An- 
cient Minister, George Whitehead, 1725; Ken- 
dal’s Hist, of Watches ; Atkins and Overall’s 
Some Account of the Clockmakers* Company ; 
Overall’s Catalogue of Books, MSS., &c., be- 
longing to the Clockmakers’ Company; Patent 
Roil, 7 Will. Ill, pars unica, No. 7 ; Bessa’a Suf- 
ferings of the Quakers, 1753, vol. i. j Cooke and 
Mania's Historical Account of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, 1784.] E. L. R. 

QUARLES, CHARLES (d. 1727), musi- 
cian, graduated Mus. Bac. at Cambridge iu 
1698. He was appointed organist of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. On 30 June 
1722he succeeded WilliamDavies as organist 
of York Minster, and died in 1727. ‘ A 

Lesson for Harpsichord ’ by Quarles, printed 
by Goodison about 1788, contains, among 
others of his compositions, an exceedingly 
graceful minuet in F minor. 

[Information from John Naylor, esq,, Mus. 
Doc., organist of York Minster ; Grove’s Diet, 
of Music and Musicians.) R. N. 

QUAHLES, FRANCIS (1692-1644), 
poet, was born at his father’s manor-house of 
Stewards at Romford, Essex, and was bap- 
tised at Romford on 8 May 1592. The father, 
James Quarles [d. 1599), who claimed descent 
from a family settled in England before the 
Norman conquest, was successively clerk of 
the royal kitchen, clerk of the Green Cloth, 
and surveyor-general for victuals of the navy 
under Elizabeth (cf. Mist. MSS. Comm. 6th 
Rep. p. 289, 7th Rep. p. 655 a). Norden, in 
his ‘ Description of Essex ’ in 1694, describes 
him as a man of account (p. 41). The 
poet's mother, Joan, was daughter of Edward 
or Eldred Dalton of Mores Ploce, Hadham, 
Kent. She died in 1606, and was buried 
with her husband at Romford. Francis 
was the third son ; the eldest, Robert (1580- 
1640), on whom the poet wrote an elegy, 
succeeded to the manor of Stewards, was 
knighted by James I at Newmarket on 
6 March 1607-8, and sat in parliament as 
member for Colchester in 1626. Francis, 
with his next eldest brother, James, was edu- 
cated at a country school. To each of them 
their father, who died in their infancy, left 
by will. 601. a year. William Tiohhourn, 

1 chaplain’ of Romford, who in 1606 be-i 
ueathed them money to buy a hook apiece, 
oubtless assisted in their education. When 
their mother died, in 1606, they had just 
settled at Cambridge, and in her will she 
directed the eldest eon, Robert, to provide 
for the payment of the annuities due to them 
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from their father’s estate, hut not yet fully ton, which was insoribed on the~poe?st i 
paid. Francis became n member of Christ’s in Westminster Abbey. He exchan i 
College, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. in verseswith Edward Boniowes fa, v.l an»e 
1608. Subsequently he studied law at Lin- of Essex like himself, who introduced V 
coin’s Inn, with tho object, his wifo tells to Phineus Fletcher [q. v.l To the ktf ■ 
us, of fitting himself for composing differ- ‘Purple Island’ (1683 ) Quarles contribute 
cnees between friends and neighbours rather two commendatory poems, one of -which 1*. 
than of following tlie legal profession. At ginning'Mans bodies like a house, ’hepnnM 
the same time he praot iscd music, and on in his ‘ Divine Fancies.’ In 1026 he was' 
one occasion sold his 1 Inn-of-couiT gowne ’ London, and prosecuted at the ClerltenwS 
to pay for a luto-cn-se (Anecdotes and Tradi- sessions-houso a woman, Frances Richard 

tions, Camd. Soc. p. 48). But his mind son, for picking his pocket in the parish of St" 

* was chiefly set upon devotion and st udy.’ Clement Danes (Notes and Queries, 7th set 
Despite an alleged antipathy to court life, he iv. 521). At the time he was seeking coai 
accepted the post, of cup-bearer to Princoss jointly with Sir William Luckyn and t\m 

Elizabeth on her marriage to tho elector other Essex neighbours, an act of parliament 

palatine in 1613. Accompanying his mistress to erect works for the manufacture of sult- 
to Ileidelberg, he met in (Germany Robert petro by a now process (Mist. MSS. Cmm. 
Sidney, earl of Leiaestor, a patron of his 4th Rep. p. 10). 

father, and other English noblunion, who Before 1620 Quarles’s piety and literary 
showed him attention. Returning to Lon- ability had secured for him the post of m. 
don before 1 620, he published in 1 hat year vato secretary to James Ussher, archbisLm 
his earliest work, which plainly indicated of Armagh, lie lived with his family under 
the path that he was to tread as a man of his master’s roof in Dublin, and helped 
letters. It was a lugubrious paraphrase from Ussher in his historical researches. "Writme 
tlie Bibloiu heroic verse, entitled ‘ AFeast of to Vossius, Usabor spoke of him ns ‘ Vir ob 
Wormes sot forth in a Poomo of the History saorntiorem poesim apud Anglos auos non 
of Jonah.’ It is prefaced by a dedication to incolebris.’ With a view to increasing his 
the Earl of Leicester, and to it aro appended incomo, Quarles in 1631 obtained a lease in 
a ‘llymne to God,’ eleven pious meditations rovorsion of tho impositions on tobacco and 
of some intensity, and a collection of fervid tobacco-pipos imported into Ireland (ib. hi 
poems bearing tho general title ‘ Pentelogia, Ron. p.369). 

or the Quintessence of Meditation’ (other At Dublin, Quarles first attempt edeeouhr 

editions 1626 and 1642), Many similar efforts poetry, and in 1629 ho published (in London) 
quickly followed, ‘lladussa: .History of a pootic romance called 'A rgalus and Par- 
Queene Ester,’ appeared in 1G21, with a dedi- thonia.’ It was dedicated to Ilenry Rich, earl 
cation to James I. In 1 624 Quarles published of Holland. An address to the reader is dated 
‘Job Militant, with Meditations Divine and from Dublin, 4 March 1628. Owingtoamis- 
Morall,’ dedicated to Charles, prince of print of 1621 for the latter year ia a new 
Wales ; ‘ Sions Elegies wept by Jeremie tho edition of 1647, bibliographers have assigned 
Prophot 'dedicated to William Herbert, third the first publication to .1 621 , but the book was 
earl of Pembroke (an engraved title-page is not licensed for the press at Stationers’ Hsll 
dated 1625), and ‘Sions Sonnets sung by till 27 March 1629. The story ia drawn from 
Solomon the King,’ dedicated to James Sidney's ‘Arcadia.’ In 1682 more of his sacred 
Hamilton, marquis of Hamilton. The Inst vorso was collected in ‘ Divine Fancies di- 
scripturnl paraphrase which ho published in gostod into Epigrams, Meditations, andOb- 
his lifetime was tho ‘llielorie of Samson’ servations’(infourbooks). A eulogy onArch- 
(1681), dedicated Lo Sir .Tames Fullerton, bishop Ussher figures in book iv. (No. 100). 
In 1625 he turned his attention, for the first This volumo was dedicated to Prince Charles 
of many times, to elegiac verse, and issued and tli eprince's go verness,the Countess of Dor- 
an ‘ Alphabet of Elegies upon tlie much and sefy who deeply sympathised with Quarles's 
truly lamented death of Doctor Aylmer.’ roligious bent. Next year (1683) Quarles's 
There aro twenty-two twelve-line stanzas and growing fame justified the reissue in asingle 
a verse epitaph, each lino of which begins volume of all his biblical paraphrases, ‘newly 
with a letter of tlie alphabet in regular augmented,’ together with his 1 Alphabet of 
order. Elegies.’ The volume was entitled ‘ Divine 

Quarles rapidly extended his acquaintance Pooms,’ and was dedicated to the king, 
among serious-minded men and women in Before 1633 Quarles seems to have retired 
tho higher ranks of society, and ho made from Dublin to Roxwoll in his native county 
'e friendships among men of letters. In of Essex, and there ho prepared for publica- 
he wrote an epitaph on Michael Dray- tion in 1635 tlie work by which his fame wu 
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assured, Ilia ‘Emblems’ (London, by G. SI., 
and sol d at John Harriot’s shop), bin. 8vo. The 
volume is lavishly and quaintly illustrated 
mainly by William Marshall, whose work, 
as reproduced in the early issues, is admi- 
rable; Other plates by W. Simpson, Robert 
Vaughan, and I. Payne are of comparatively 
infenor quality. Quarles divided His volume 
into five books, but only the drawings and 
their poetic interpretations in the first two 
seem original,’ the forty-five prints in the 
lastthree books are borrowed, with the plates 
reversed, from the Jesuit nermann Hugoh 
‘Pia Desideria Emblematis, Elegiis et Affecti- 
hus SS.Patrum illustrate ' (Antwerp, 1624). 
Quarles’s verses in the last three books are also 
translated or closely paraphrased from Hugo. 
Quarles dedicated his work to his old friend 
Edward Benlowes, whose long Latin poem, 
‘Quarleis,’ in praise of the author, was ap- 
pended, with a separate title-page finely en- 
graved by Marshall ; this poem, which is 
translated into English in Dr. Grosart’s edi- 
tion of Quarles's works, had been already 

f ublished in 1084 both in Benlowes’s * Lusus 
‘oeticus Poetis,’ and with a new edition of 
Quarles’s ‘Divine Poems.’ Quarles’s ‘Em- 
blems ’ achieved an immediate and pheno- 
menal popularity, and he followed up his suc- 
cess by a similar venture, * Hieraglyphikes of 
the Life of Man’ (1688), illustrated by Mar- 
shall, and dedicated to his patroness, the 
Countess of Dorset. The licence is dated 
9 Jan. 1637-8. This hook was bound up 
with later editions of the ‘ Emblems.’ 

In 1638 Quarlea gave to another Essex 
friend, John Josselyn [q. v.], metrical ver- 
sions of six psalms (Nos. 16, 25, 51, 88, 118, 
and 137) to take out to John Wintlirop and 
John Cotton in America. They were printed 
at Boston in the ‘ Whole Books of Psalms ’ 
(1640). Other verse published in Quarles’s 
later life consisted of separately issued ele- 
gies. These respectively commemorated Sir 
Julius Onasar (1080, dedicated to the widow ; 
in HuthLibr.; reprinted in Hunt's Fugitive 
Poetical Tracts, 2nd ser. No. xii. 1876) j 
‘Mr. John Wheeler, sonae of Sir Edmund 
Wheeler of Riding Court, neare Windsor’ 
(1637) ; Dr. Wilson, master of the rolls 
1 1688) ; Mildred, wife of Sir William Luckyn 
(whose elegy Quarles entitled ‘ Mildreiados,’ 
1688); his brother, Sir Robert Queries 
(1689-40) ; and 1 those incomparable sisters, 
the Countesse of Oleaveland, and Histresse 
Cicilylf illigrue, daughters of Sir John Crofts, 
Ent. v (1640). 

On 1 Feb. 1639 Quarles, on the recom- 
mendation of the Earl of Dorset, the husband 
of the lady to whom he had dedicated his 
'Divine Fancies’ and his ‘ Hieroglyphikes,’ 


was appointed chronologer to the city of 
London. This post he filled till his death, 
but undertook no literary work in his official 
capacity. Thenceforth he appears to have 
resided in the parish either of St. Olave 
or St. Leonard, Foster Lane, and to have 
mainly devoted himself to the composition 
of prose manuals of piety. Of these the 
earliest was ‘ Enchiridion, containing Insti- 
tutions Divine and Moral,’ a collection of 
aphorisms on religious and ethical topics. 
The first edition, dated 1640, includes three 
centuries of essays and i s dedicated to Dasher’s 
daughter Elizabeth. Next year a new edi- 
tion added a fourth century, and the volume 
was dedicated to Prince Charles (afterwards 
Charles II), the old address to Elizabeth 
Ussher serving to introduce the second cen- 
tury. The popularity of this volume almost 
equalled that of the ‘Emblems.’ Of like 
character were Quarles’s ‘ Observations con- 
cerning Princes and States upon Peace and 
Warre ’ (1642), and ' Barnabas and Boa- 
nerges ... or Wine and Oyl for . . . afflicted 
Soules, ’London, 12mo, 1644, the first part of a 
curious collection of meditations, soliloquies, 
end prayers, adapted to the besetting sins of 
various worshippera. 

A sturdy royalist, Quarles openly avowed 
his sympathy with the royal cause, and he is 
said to have visited Charies I at Oxford early 
in 1644. On 9 April in the same year, accord- 
ing to Thomason, he published, anonymously 
at Oxford, a defence of the king’s political and 
ecclesiastical position in aprose tract entitled 
‘The Loysll Convert.’ He denounced the 
parliamentarians as a ‘ viperous generation,’ 
called Cromwell a ‘protest defacer of churches 
and rifeler of the monuments of the dead/ and 
defended the employment of Roman catholics 
in the royalist army. lie pursued the same 
line of argument in two later pamphlets, ' The 
Whipper Whipt’ (1644), a defence of Cor- 
nelius Burges [q. v.], dedicated to the king, 
and * The New Distemper.’ The three tracts 
were reissued in one volume in 1046, with a 
new dedication to Charies I, and with the 
general title ‘The Profest Royalist in his 
Quarrel with the Times’ (copy in Trim 
Coll. Dublin). Quarles's pronounced views 
brought on him lie active animosity of the 
parliamentarians. His library was searched 


against him by eight men.’ This ‘struck him 
so to the heart that he never recovered it.’ 

He died, according to his wife’s account, 
on 8 Sept. 1644, and was buried, according 
to the parish register, in the church of St. 
Olave, Silver Street, three days later. His 
wife states in error that he was buried in St. 
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Leonard’s Church, Foster Lane. Letters of 
administration, in ■which he was described 
as ‘late of Ridley Ilall, Essex,’ were granted 
to his widow 011 4 Feb. 1644-6. On the mar- 
gin appears the word ‘ pauper ’ ( Wills from 
Doctors' Commons, Camd, Soc. p. 169). 

Pope’s contemptuous reference to Quarles 
as a pensioner of Charles I in the lines (Imi- 
tations of Horace, Ep. i. 11, 386-7) : 

The hero William and the martyr Olmrlos, _ 

One knighted Blackmore, ana one pensioned 

Quarles, 

seems based on no authentic testimony. 
Quarles dedicated many of his books to 
Charles I ; and, after his death, a publisher, 
.Richard Eoyslon, dedicated to the king a 
second part of his ' Barnabas and Boanerges,’ 
which bore the alternative title ‘ Judgment 
and Morey for A (Iliotod Soules ’ (1 61 6h There 
Eoyston speaks of Quarles as sacrificing his 
utmost abilities to tlio king’s servico ‘ till 
death darkened that great light iu his soul ; ’ 
but the implication seems to be that ho went 
without reward. 

On 28 May 1618 Quarles married at 
St. Andrew’s, llolbom, Ursula (6. 1601), 
daughter of John Woodgate of the parish 
of St. Andrew’s. By her he had eighteen 
children. The eldest son, John, is noticed 
separately. The baptisms of four younger 
children are entered in the parish register of 
Roxwell ; but of these Joanna and Philadel- 
phia only survived infancy. 

Groat as was Quarles’s popularity in his 
lifethno, it was largely increoaed by his pos- 
thumous publications. The earliest of these 
wae ‘ Solomons Recantation, outituled Eccls- 
siastes paraphrased. With a Soliloquie or 
Meditation upon every Chapter, &c. By 
Francis Quarles. Opusposthumum. Never 
before imprinted. London, printed by M. 
F. for Richard Roystou, 1646, 4to. A por- 
trait, * total, is Bum 62/ by William Marshall, 
forms the frontispiece; vorsas by Alexander 
Ross are subscribed. ‘Yrsula Quarlos his 
sorrowful widow ’ prefixed a sympathetic 
‘ short, relation ’ of Quarles’s life and death, 
with a postscript by Nehemiali Rogers [q. v/J ; 
and there are ologies by Jomos Dupori, in 
Latin, and by R. Stable in English. Shortly 
afterwards there appeared another volume 
of verse, ‘The Sbepnoard’s Oracles, delivered 
in certain Egloguos,’ 1646, 4to. This versifies 
the theological controversies of the times. 
The inlorlocutors include porsons named Or- 
thodoxus, Anarchus, Catliolicus, Oanonious, 
and the like; and the volume concludes 
with a spirited ballad, sung by Anarchus, 
ironically denouncing all existing institu- 
tions iu church and state. The address to 


the reader, dated 26 Nov. 1646 and 
John Marriott, who, with Richard 
published the volume, gives a c ha * ott| 
sympathetic picture of Quarles'apeateftw* 
suite, and describes him as an enthS' 
angler, which several passages in the WC 
confirm. Internal evidence proves the m3? 
of the address to have been - tk ’ 


who was on friendly terms with the J 

‘Judgment and Mereie for Afflicted Soria”’ 
she complained that two London editioM.f 
the same tract in the same year were uiu! 
thorised and inaccurate. ‘A direfull Am" 
thema against Peace-haters, written by Fran" 
Quarles? beginning ‘Peace, vipers, peace- 
appeared as a broadside in 1647. Of 
ferenl character was a fifth posthumous 
piece : ‘ The Virgin Widow ’ (1049, 4to and 
1656), an interlude, which was ‘acted mi. 
vatcly at Chelsea, by a company of yoL 
gentlemen, with good approvement.’ 5 
publisher describes it as the author’s yery first 
essay in that kind, and a proof which fw 
modern readers would admit < that he knew 
as well to be delightfully facetious as divinely 
seriouB.’ Langbamo prudently describes it is 
‘ an innocent, inoffensive play.’ Some of the 
versos in Fuller’s ‘ Abel Redevirus’ (1661) 
ore by Quarles ; the rest are by his son Jok 
Quarles has boon wrongly credited with 
1 Anniversaries upon his l’oranete continued’ 
(1686), a work by Richard Brathwaite;' Mid- 
night Meditations of Death, with pious and 
profitable Observations and Consolations: 

E erased by Francis Quarlos a little hefow 
is Death, published by E[dward] B[en- 
lowos]/ London, 1646; ‘ Schola Cordis, or 
the Heart of itsolf gone away from God 
brought back again to Ilim and instructed 
by IIim,inXLvII Emblems,’ London, 1647, 
8vo (usually quotod as ‘The School of the 
Heart. ’). The last work was authoritatively 
assigned, in the edition of 1676, to the author 
of the 
voy [q. 


‘Synagogue’ — i.e. Christopher Har- 
. v.J Yet iu a reprint edited by Da 


Coetlogon in 1777, and mauy later issues, 
including one published at Bristol in 1808 
bv * Reginald Wolfe, Esq.’ (a pseudonym for 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin), and the Chiswick 
Press edition of 1812, it is positively assigned 
to Qnarlos. This mistaken ascription was 
adopted by Southoy and by Samuel Weller 
Siuger [q, v.], who edited it and other genuine 
works of Quarles iu 1846, 

Quarlos’s works were constantly reprinted 
for moro than a century after his death. 
His ‘ Argalus and rurthemo’ (1629), which 
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■was adorned with illustrations in the edition 
of 1658. was reissued in 1631, 1017, 1858, 
1677, 16B4, 1687, 1708, and 1726. The 
■ Divine Poems,’ a collection of the para- 
phrases and some minor pieces, reappeared 
in 1661, 1669, 1871 (illustrated)j 1706, 1714, 
and 1717 i and the ‘ Divine Fancies ’ in 1652, 
1067, 1660, 1861, 1871, 1675 (‘ seventh edi- 
tion.’), 1679, and 1687. Of the ‘ Emblems ’ 
the reissues were far more numerous, but the 
plates in the first edition are alone of any 
value : the chief reissues are those of 1613 
(■Cambridge), 1860, 1663, 1696 (with the 
‘Hieroglyphikes’), 1717, 1736, 1777 (edited 
by De Coetlogon with the ‘ Hieroglyphikes ’ 
and the 1 School of the Heart ’) ; 1812 (Chis- 
wick Press), 1811 (edited by the Rev. R. 
Wilson), 1889 (with notes by Toplady and 
Ryland), in 1815 (edited by S. w . Singer), 
in 1860 and 1871 (with new illustrations 
based on the old cute by O. Bennett and W. H. 
Rogers). Of his pious manuals in prose, 
‘Barnabas and Boanerges, or Judgment and 
Mercy’ reappeared in 1816, 1651, 1871, 1679, 
1807 (edited by Beginald Wolfe — i.e. T. F. 
Dibdin), 1849, 1865 ; and the ‘ Enchiridion' 
in 1661, 1670, 1681, 1822, 1811, and 1858; 
a Swedish translation of the last appeared 
at Stockholm in 1656. A complete collection 
of Quaries’s ‘ Works,’ edited by Dr. A. B. 
Grosart, appeared in 1874 in the ‘ Chertsey 
Worthies Library ’ (3 vols.) 

A painting of Quarles by William Dobson 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 
Besides the engraved portrait by Marshall 
in ‘ Solomon’s EecantatJ on’ (1645), which is 
often introduced into editions of the ‘ En- 
chiridion ’ and ‘ Boanerges,’ there is another 
engraved portrait by Thomas Gross. 

The wretchedness of man’s earthly exist- 
ence was the main topic of Quarles’s muse, 
and it is exclusively in religious circles that 
the hulk of his work has been welcomed with 
any enthusiasm. In his own day he found 
very few admirers among persons of lite- 
rary cultivation, and critics of a later age 
treated his literary pretensions with con- 
tempt. Anthony a Wood sneered at him as 
1 an old puritanical! poet . . . the sometime 
darling of our plebeian judgment.’ Phillips, 
in his ‘Theatrum Poetarum’ (1675), wrote 
that his verses ‘ have been ever, and still are, 
in wonderful veneration among the vulgar ; ’ 
Pope, who criticised his ‘ Emblems ’ in detail 
in a letter to Atterbury, denounces the book 
in the * Dunciad 1 (bk. i. 11. 139-40) as one 
Where the pictures for the page atone, 

And Quarles is saved by beauties not his own. 

Horace Walpole wrote that ‘ Milton was 
forced to wait till the world had done ad- 


miring Quarles.’ But Quarles is not quite 
so contemptible as his seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century critics assumed. Most of nis 
verse is diffuse and dull; he abounds in fan- 
tastic, tortuouB, and irrational conceits, and 
he often sinks into ludicrous bathos ; but there 
is no volume of his verse which is not illu- 
mined by occasional flashes of poetic fire. 
Charles Lamb was undecided whether to pre- 
fer himto Wither, and finally reached the con- 
clusion that Quarles was the wittieT writer, 
although Wither ‘lays more hold of the heart ’ 
{Letters, ed. AingBr, i. 95). Pope deemed 
Wither a better poet but a less honest man. 
Quarles’B most distinguished admirer of the 
present century woe the American writer, 
H. D. Thoreau, who asserted, not unjustly, 
that ‘ he uses language sometimes as greatly 
as Shakespeare’ ( Letters , 1865). Quarles’s 
‘Enchiridion,’ his most popular prose work, 
contains many aphorisms forcibly expressed. 

[Ursula Quarles's Short Relation in Solomon’s 
Recantation (1646) is the chief authority, but it 
is rarely possible to corroborate its statements 
from other sources. Dr. Grosart, in his edition 
of 1874, has printed the wills of the poet's 
parents ; see E. J. Sage’s articles on the Quarles 
family in the East Anglian ; Collier’s Bibliogra- 
phical Catalogue; Addison’s Works, 1726, ii. 
293 ; Granger's Biogr. Hist. It is desirable to 
distinguish between Francis Quarles the poet and 
another Francis Quarles (1 fiBO-1 058 j, son of Ed- 
mund Quarles, citizen of Norwich, who entered 
Gonville and Cams. College, Cambridge, in 1605, 
obtained a scholarship there, and in 1613 was 
‘ major pensionarius ’ and afterwards sacellanus. 
He was subsequently rector of Newton, Suffolk. 
His son Francis (1622-1683) was admitted pen- 
sioner of Sidney-Supsex College in 1639, and suc- 
ceeded to the rectory of Newton (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 2nd Rep. p. 117, 3rd Rep. p. 328 ; and 
information kindly sent by the Rev. A. T. Wren, 
rector of Newton-by-Sudbury).] S. L. 

QTJARLES, JOHN (1624-1665), poet, 
one of the eighteen children of Francis 
Quarles [a. v.l is said to have been bom in 
Essex in 1624. He was educated under the 
care of Archbishop Ussber, and matriculated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, on 9 Feb. 1643 
( 'Register-book of the University), but does 
not seem to have taken a decree. He bore 
arms for the king in the garrison at Oxford, 
and was imprisoned and banished, apparently 
in consequence of his adherence to the royal 
cause. "While in banishment in Flanders he 
wrote the poems contained in hie first pub- 
lished volume, ‘Fons Lackrymarum.’ He 
was in England in 1648, but his ‘ occasions 
beyond sea ’ compelled him to leave in 
the following year, and the date of his ulti- 
mate return to this country is unknown. 
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Towosds the end of Ms life lie was reduced 
to great poverty, and lived by liis pen. lie 
remained in London during the plague, and 
was carried off by it in 1605. 

The published works of Quarles are : 
1. ‘Foils Lachrymarum, or a Fountain of 
Tears; from wlionce flow England's Com- 
plaint, Jeremiahs Lamentations paraphras’d, 
with Divine Meditations. And an Elegy upon 
that Son of Valor, Sir Charles Lucas, ' Lon- 
don, 1648, 12mo; reprinted 1649, 1656, 
1677. 2. ‘Regale Loctum Miseries, or a 

Kingly Bed of Miserie. In which is con- 
tained a Dreame ; with an Elegy upon the 
Martyrdome of Charles, late King of Eng- 
land. . ■ . And another upon . . . Lord 
Capel. With a Curse against the Enomios 
of Peace, and the Authors Farewell to Eng- 
land 
1658. 

Mans Unwortliiness,’ London, 1661, 12mo ; 
reprinted, with ‘ Divine Meditations,’ 1656. 
4. ‘The Tyranny of tho Dutch against the 
English. . . . And likowise the Sufferings 
and Losses of Abraham Woofe . . . and 
others in the Island of Banda,’ London, 1063, 
8vo (prose) ; reprinted 1600. 6. ‘ Divine 
Meditations upon several Subjects . . 
London, 1656, 8vo ; reprinted 1668, 1671, 
1679. 6. ‘ The Banishment of Tarquin, or 
the Rewardof Lust,’ annexed to Shakespeare’s 
‘ Rape of Lucrece,’ London, 1655, 8vo. 
7. ‘An Elogie on . . . James Usher, L, 
Arohbishop of Armagh, . . . London, 
1656, 8vo. 8. ‘The History of tho most 
vile Dimagoras . . . ,’ London, 1868, 8vo. 
9. ‘ A Continuation of the History [by his 
father! of Argalua and Parthenia,' London, 
1669, l2mo. 10. ‘ Rebellions Downfall,’ Lon- 
don, 1662, fol. broadside, 11 . ' Londons 
Disease and Cure. Being a Sovereigns Receipt 
against the Plague, for Prevention sake,’ 1 jon- 
don, 1066, fol, broadsido. 12, ‘The Citizens 
Flight, with their Recall, to which is added 
Englands Tears and Englands Comforts,' 
London, 1065, 4to. 18. ‘ Self-Couflicl, or 
the powerful Motions between the Flesh and 
Spirit, represented in tho Person . . . of 
Joseph . . . ,’ London, 1680, 8vo ; reprinted, 
with a slightly different title (‘ Triumphant 
Chastity, or Josopli’s Self-Conflict’), 1684. 
There is nothing in tho book to show that this 
last item, a translation entirely in the maimer 
of Quarles, is a posthumous publication, but 
the date of his death given above is confirmed 
by Winstanloy (Lilian of the Poets, 1087, p. 
194), who was apparently acquainted with at 
least one member of his family. Quarles 
also wrote a prose pTefaco to John Hall's 
‘ Embloma,’ 1648, and contributed verses to 
Fullor's ‘Abel Redevivus ’ (1651). 


,’ London, 1648, 8voj reprinted 1649, 
!, 1689, 1G00, 1679. 8. ‘Gods Love and 


one 


There are three portraits of Quarles^, 
by Marshall, with verses underneath it u 
T.M. ; one by Fnithorne ; and one anonymo® 
[Wood’s Athome Oxon. od. Bliss, iif m, 
Quarles’s Works, passim; Saga’s Notes oath 
Quarles Family, lop™"*’" 1 ” - 
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QUEKETT, JOHN THOMAS ml 
1861 ), histologist, born at Langport, Som tf . 
set, on 11 Aug. 1816, was the youngestsan 
of William Quekett and Mary, daughter of 
John Bartlett. The father was at Coda- 
mouth grammar school with W illing ^ 
Christopher Wordsworth, and from 1790 till 
his death in 1842 was master of Langport 
grammar school. IIo educated his sow at 
home, and each of them was encouraged to 
collect specimens in some branch of natural 
history. When only sixteen John gate 1 
course of lectures on microscopic subjects, il- 
lustrated by original diagrams and byamiao- 
soope whioli he had himself made out ofa roust- 
ing-jack, a parasol, and a few pieces of brass 
purchased at a neighbouring marine-store 
shop. On leaving school he was apprenticed, 
first to a surgeon in Langport, and after- 
wards to Ms brother Edwin, entering King’s 
Oollogo, Loudon, and the London Hospital 
medical school. In 1840 he qualified at Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall, and at the Royal College of 
Surgoons won tho three-years studentship 
in human and comparative anatomy, then 
first instituted, IIo formed a most exten- 
sive and valuable collection of microscopic 
preparations, injected by Mmself, illustrat- 
ing the tissues of plants and animals in 
health and in diseasu, and showing the re- 
sults and uses of microscopic investigation. 
In November 1848 he was appointed hy the 
College of Surgeons assistant conservator of 
the I-Iunterian Museum, under Profesaor 
(aftorwards Sir) Richard Owen. [q. v.],snd 
in 1844 ho was appointed demonstrator of 
minute anatomy- In 1846 his collection of 
two thousand flvo hundred preparations wai 
purchased by tho college, and ho was directed 
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to prepare a descriptive illustrated catalogue 
of tie whole histological collection belonging 
to the college, of -which, they constituted the 
chief part. In 1852 the title of his demon- 
stratorship was changed to that of professor 
of histology; and on Owen’s obtaining per- 
mission to reside at Richmond, Quekett was 
appointed resident conservator, finally suc- 
ceeding Owen as conservator in 1856. His 
health, however, soon failed, and he died at 
Pangbourne, Berkshire, whither he had gone 
for the benefit of his health, on 20 Aug, 1861. 

In 1841 Quekett succeeded Dr. Arthur 
Farre as secretary of the Microscopical So- 
ciety, a post which he retained until 1860, 
when he was elected president, but was un- 
able to attend any meetings during his year 
of office. He was elected a fellow or the 
Linnean Society in 1867, and of the Royal 
Society in 1800. 

In 1846 Quekett married Isabella Mary 
Anne (d. 1872), daughter of Robert Scott, 
Bengal Civil Service, by whom he had four 
children. There is a lithographic portrait of 
Quekett in Maguire’s Ipswich series of 1840, 
and a coloured one by W. Lena Aldous. 

Quekett’s work as an histologist waB re- 
markable for its originality and for its influ- 
ence upon the anatomical studies of the medi- 
cal profession in this country. His ‘Practical 
Treatise on the Use of the Microscope ' (1848, 
8vo) did much also to promote the study 
among medical men and amateurs, and among 
those who came to him for instruction was tha 
prince consort. His work in this direction is 
commemorated by tha Quekett Microscopical 
Club, which was established iu 1805, under the 
presidency of Dr. Edwin Lankester [q. v.] 

Quekett’s chief publications ware: 1. ‘Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Use of the Microscope,’ 
1848, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1852 ; 3rd edit. 1865, 
which was also translated into German. 
2. ‘Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Histological Series ... in the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons,’ vol. i. 
‘Elementary Tissues of Vegetables and 
Animals,’ 1860, 4to; vol. ii. ‘Structure of 
the Skeleton of Vertebrate Auimals,' 1866. 
8. ‘ Lectures on Histology,’ vol. i. 1852 ; 
vol. ii. 1854, 8vo. 4. ‘ Catalogue of the 
Fossil Organic Remains of Plants in the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons ’ 
(in conjunction with John Morris (1810- 
1886) [q. v.l), 1859, 4to, 6. ‘Catalogue of 
Plants and Invertebrates . . .’ I860, 4to. 

Twenty-two papers by him are also 
enumerated in the Royal Society’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers 1 (y. 68-4), 
mostly contributed to the Microscopical 
Society’s ‘Transactions,’ and dealing with 
animal histology. One of the most impose 
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tant of these is that on the ‘Intimate Struc- 
ture of Bones in the four great Classes, 
Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, with 
Remarks on the Value of the Knowledge in 
determining minute Organic Remains, Mi- 
croscopical Society’s ‘Transactions,’ vol. ii. 
1846, pp, 46-68. 

The third brother, Edwin John Quekett 
(1808-1847), microscopist, bom at Lang- 
port in 1808, received his medical training at 
University College Hospital, and practised as 
a surgeon in Wellclose Square, Whitechapel, 
In 1835 he became lecturer on botany at the 
London Hospital; he was elected a fellow of 
the Linnean Society in. 1836. It was at his 
house in 1839 that the meetings were held 
in which the Royal Microscopical Society 
originated. He died on 28 June 1847 of diph- 
theria, and wa3 buried at Sea Salter, Keut, 
near the grave of a bliss Hyder, to whom he 
had been engaged, but who had died of con- 
sumption. His name was commemorated by 
Lindley in the Brazilian genus of orchids, 
Quekettia, which contains numerous microsco- 
pic crystals. Fifteen papers stand to Edwin 
Quekett’s name in the Royal Society’s ‘Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers’ (v. 63), mostly 
dealing with vegetable histology, and contri- 
buted to the ‘ Transactions ’ of the Linnean 
and Microscopical Societies, the ‘Pkytolo- 
gist,’ the 1 Annals and Magazine of Natural 
Ilisfcory’ and the ‘London Physiological 
Journal ' between 1838 and the date of his 
death. In 1843-4 he was one of the editors 
of the last-named journal (Proceedings of 
Linnean Society, i. 878). 

"Wilkan Qtjekett (1802-1888), rector of 
Warrington, Lancashire, the eldest brother, 
horn at Langport,on 3 Oct. 1802, entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1822, and, on 
his graduation, in 1825 was ordained as curate 
of South Cadbury, Somerset. In 1830 he 
became curate at’ St. George’s-in-the-East, 
where he remained until 1841. To his efforts 
was due the establishment of the district 
church of Christ Church, Watney Street, ot 
which he acted as incumbent from 1841 to 
1864. His philanthropic energy here at- 
tracted the attention of Charles Dickens, 
who based upon it his articles on ‘ What a 
London Curate can do if he tries ’ ( House- 
hold Words, 16 Nov. 1850) and ‘Emigration’ 
(id. 24 Jan. 1862). In 1849 Quekett, with 
the co-operation of Sidney Herbert, founded 
the Female Emigration Society, in the work 
of which he took an active part. In 1854 he 
was presented by the crown to the rectory of 
Warrington, where he restored the parish 
church, and died onSO March 1888, soon after 
the publication of a gossiping autobiography, 

‘ My Sayings and Doings.’ 
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[Bey. William Q,nekett’s My Sayings and 
Doings, 1888, 8vo ; Proceedings of tho Linncon 
Society, 1881-2, p. xciii; and information from 
J.T. (Juekett’sdiaries, and pnpors furnisliod by his 
son, Arthur E. Quekolt, esq,, M.A.] O. S. B. 

QUEMERFORD, NICHOLAS (1644P- 
1690), josuii . [Soo OoMDUifFOBD.] 
QUEROUAILLE, LOUISE RENEE 
SB, Duchess of Pohtssiouth and A an ion?, 
(1649-1734). [See Kdeottaibe.] 

QUESNE, CHARLES Lb (1811-18S6), 
■writer on Jarsoy. [See Ls Qudsnb,] 

QUESNEL or QUESUEL, PETER 
(d. 1299 P), Franciscan, was wardon of the 
Franciscan house at Norwich, and died about 
1299. He enj oyed a high repui e as ‘ theologian 
and doctor of the canon law,’ and was author 
of ‘Diroctorium Juris in Foro Conscientice 
ot Jurkliciali.’ This work is divided into 
four books: (1) ‘ De summa Trinitate et fide 
Catholica, et do septem Sncramentis ; ’ 
(2) ‘Do iisdern Sncramentis ministrandis ot 
accipiendis j ’ (S) ‘ Do Oriminibus gum a 
Sacramentis impcdiunt et de pccnis lisdem 
inj augend is;’ (4) ‘De iisqunead jus spcctant 
ordinate dirigendis.’ Thors is a manuscript 
at Morton College, Oxford (N o . 223), in which, 
however, hooks li. and iv. aro imperfect, 
The •proocmium opens with tho words, ‘Si 
quis ignorat ignorabitnr ; ’ the treatise itsolf 
commences ‘Dignns es Domino aperire li- 
brum.’ Wadding says of this work, ‘ Volu- 
men ingens et stylus slogans,’ Tlioro was 
formerly a copy at Norwich, and Wadding 
also mentions that there were manuscripts 
in the Vatican and in the Franciscan library 
at Toledo. There were also copies in the 
library of the Santa Croce at Florence (two 
manuscripts), in the Colbert collection at 
Paris (two copies), and in the libraries at 
Padua, Olairvaux, and St. Martin of Tours 

i MoNiBAiJOON, Bibliotheca, Bibliothcaarum, ii, 
387). In the library of tho Santa Croco there 
is an anonymous opitome. In one edition 
(Padua, J476) of the ' Commentarii in libros 
Pliysicorum Aristololis,’ ascribed to John 
Oananicus, tho flint and second books of the 
* Questianes ’ aro ascribed to ‘ Docl or Canonious 
Magistor Potrus Oasuolis ordinis minorum ’ 
(Littdb, Grei/fnars at Oxford, p. 224 n, 1, 
Oxf. nist. Soc.) 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. pp, 010-11; Wnd- 
ding'sSoript, Ocd. Min. p. 103 ; Sbaraloa’s Suppl. 
Script. Ora, Franc, p. 004 ; Elomeflold's Hist, of 
Norfolk, iv. Ill; Coxa’s Cal. MSS, in Coll. Aulis- 
que Oxon, i. 87.] O. Ij. If. 

QUICK, TIENRY (1792-1867), tho Cor- 
nish poet, born on 4 Deo. 1792, of humble 
parentage, at Zennor, where he spent his 
life, wrote from youth upwards rugged \ 


verses for the countryside. 
a precarious income by the sale of 
journals, which he procured each month ftT 
Penzance. From 1830 until his death t 
commemorated in verse all the local 1; 
roities and crimes, usually closing each no. 
with a religious exhortation. Most of V 
luonbrations he printed as broadsia™ r 
1833 he wrote his ‘Life and Progress'; 
eighty-nine verses. Ho alBo printed 'An® 
Copy, &e., on tho Ulorioua Coronation 
Queen Victoria’ (1838); ‘A new Copy rf 
Verses on the Scarcity of the Present Sm 
son and Dreadful Famine in Ireland’ (18481 
and similar trifles both in verse and prose ’ 
An engraving represents Quick in curio™ 
costume, with a printed sheet in his hand and 
a basket under his arm (Mtlmtt, Penmna 
Past and Present, p. 30). Ho died at Mill 
Ilill Down, Zonnor, on 9 Oct. 1867. 


[Cornish Telegraph, 21 Oct. 1867; Boa® 
and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornnb. Suppl., where » „ 
full list of his works.] &. Xm Q-, H 


QUICK, JOHN (1633—1706), noncon- 
formist divino, was born at Plymouth in 1686 
He enLered at Exeter College, Oxford, about 
1060, and became servitor in 1663, at the am 
of seventeen. Tho rector, John Oonant [q.v.] 
had strong puritan loanings, and QmdA 
tutor, John Saunders, was a man of the same 
type. IIo graduated B. A. in 1667, and after 
preaching some limo at Ermington, Devon- 
shire, was ordained presbyter on 2 Feb. 1669 
at Plymouth. Ills first charge was the 
vicarago of Tfingshridgo with Ohurchstow, 
Devonshire, a sequestered living, from which 
Quick was probably ejected at the Restora- 
tion. At tho passing of the uniformity act in 
1002 ho hold tho perpetual curacy of Brixton, 
Devonshire. Quick neither conformed nor 
resigned, and, though excommunicated, he 
continued to officiate till, on Sunday, 13 Deo. 
1663, while preaching his morning sermon, he 
was arrested oil tho warrant of two justioee, 
and committed to Exoler gaol. On 16 Jan. 
1 6041ie was brought up at tho quarter sessions, 
and examined as to his ordination. His coun- 
sol pleaded errors in the indictment, and the 
bench unanimously pronounced his commit- 
moni illegal. But as Quick would enter into 
no surotios for good behaviour, nor promise 
to give up preaching, he was remanded to 
gaol. Eight woeks afterwards he was libe- 
rated at the assizes by Sir Matthew Hale 
[q.v.] Seth Word, bishop of Exeter, pro- 
soouted him for proaohing to iris fellow pri- 
soners, but he was acquit) od. Quick relates 
that when sent to prison Iio was consumptive, 
but ‘ perfectly recovered when be came out,' 
On the indulgence of 1672 he took out a 
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licence to preach in Plymouth, hut afteT the 
quashing of the indulgence in 1673, he was 
lodged with other nonconformist preachers 
in the Marslialsea at Plymouth, Obtain- 
ing his release, he removed to London. In 
16/9 he became minister to the English, 
church at Middleburg, Holland ; hut he re- 
turned to London on' 22 July 1681. Here 
he gathered a presbyterian congregation in 
a small meeting-house in Middlesex Court, 
Bartholomew Close, Smithfleld. This meet- 
ing-house was one of the buildings which at 
that time (and till recently) strangely en- 
croached upon the structure of the church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great. In one corner 
-was a statue described as ‘ a popish priest 
■with a child in his arms/ and a window of 
the meeting-house opened into the church, 
facing its pulpit, so that a person sitting in 
the meeting-house gallery could watch the 
conduct of divine service in the church. 
Quick, who was one of those who took ad- 
vantage of Jamee H'e declaration for liberty 
of conscience in 1687, was apparently never 
disturbed in his London charge. He was 
noted aa ‘ a serious, good preacher/ and had 
a special gift in prayer. All his life he was 
a hard student, giving his nights to study. 
He did much to promote the succession of a 
learned ministry among nonconformists. His 
interest in the French protestant church was 
probably due in part to the fact that Ply- 
mouth was, from 1681, the seat of an im- 
portant colony of Huguenot refugees. For 
the relief of such refugees he made great 
exertions ; hie own * house and purse wstb 
almost ever open to them.’ Quick died on 
29 April 1706, in his seventieth year. Funeral 
sermons were preached by his successor, 
Thomas Frelce (d. 1716), and by Daniel Wil- 
liams. His wife Elizabeth died in 1708. His 
only daughter married John Evans (1680 P- 
1730) [q.v.]; ehe is said to have been wealthy, 
perhaps through her mother, for Quick Ik- 
self had no great command of money. His 
portrait, engraved by John Sturt, is prefixed 
to the ' Synodieon.' 

He published funeral sermons for Philip 
Harris (16821, John Faldo [q, v.] (1690), and 
Mrs. Rothwell (1697) ; this last is valuable 
for a number of biographical notices, in- 
cluding one of hie brother, Philip Quick. 
Also, 1. ' Hell opened, or the Infernal Sin 
of Murder punished/ &c,, 1676, 8vo (an 
account of a wholesale poisoning case at 
Plymouth). 2. * The Young Man’s Claim 
to . . . the Lord’s Supper,’ &e., 1691, 4to. 
3. ‘ Synodieon in Gallia Reformata ; or the 
Acts . . . and Canons of . . . National Councils 
of the Reformed Churches in France,’ Stc., 
1692, fol. 2 vole, (contains a history of French 


protestantism to 1686). 4. ‘A Serious In- 
quiry . . , whether a man may lawfully marry 
his deceased Wife’s Sister, &c., 1708, 4to 
(against such marriages). An advertisement 
in this last states that ‘about three years 
since’ Quick had issued proposals for print- 
inghis 1 leones Sacra ; ’ William Russell, first 
duke of Bedford, had offered to make good 
the expense. In the week following his 
patron's death (7 Sept. 1700) Quick was dis- 
abled, and could not collect subscriptions. 
The manuscript of the 1 leones’ is now in 
Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, Lon- 
don ; it fills three folio volumes, containing 
the lives of fifty French and twenty English 
divines. Calamy acknowledges his debt to 
it for the lives of seven of the ejected non- 
conformists, including NatbanaelBall [q.v.], 
George Hughes [q.v!], and William Jenkyn 

fe-v-J 

[Funeral Sermons by Williams and Freke, 
1706; Wood's Athena Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 493; 
Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), ii. 198; Calamy’a Account, 
1718, pp. xxv, 247 seq. ; CaUmy’s Continuation, 
1727, i. 331 seq.; Walker's Sufferings of the 
Clergy, 1714, ii. 318; Protestant Dissenters' 
Mag. 1799, p. 301 ; Wilson’s Dissenting Churches 
of London, 1810, iii. 309 seq. ; Worth’s Hist, of 
Nonconformity in Plymouth, 1876, pp. 19, 24.] 

A. G. 


QUICK, JOHN (1748-1831), actor, the 
son of a brewer, was born in 1748 in White- 
chapel, London. In his fourteenth year he 
left hie home and joined a theatrical com- 
pany at Fulham, where he played Altamont 
m the ‘Fair Penitent/ receiving from his 
approving manager three shillings os a full 
single share in the profits. During some 
years, in Kent and Surrey, he played Romeo, 
George Barnewell, Hamlet, Jaifier, Tancred, 
and other tragic characters, and in 1767 was 
at the Haymarket under the management of 
Foote, one of the pupils in Foote’s ‘ Orators,’ 


(1742 P-1798) [q."v.] "His performance, for 
Shuter’s benefit, of Mordecai in ‘ Love h la 
Mode ’ recommended him to Covent Garden, 
where, on 7 Nov. 1767, he was the original 
Postboy in Column's ‘ Oxonian in Town ; ’ on 
14 Deo, the First Ferret in the ‘ Royal Mer- 
chant/ an operatic version of the ‘ Beggar’s 
Bush;' and on 29 Jan. 1768 the original 
Postboy in Goldsmith's ‘ Good-natured Man/ 
At Oovent Garden, with occasional visits to 
Liverpool, Portsmouth, and other towns, and 
to Bristol, where he was for a time manager 
of the King Street Theatre, Quick remained 
during moat of his artistic career. 

Quick’s performances were at first confined 
as a rule to clowns, rusticB, comic servants, 
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and the like. lie was seen as Peter in 
1 Romeo and Juliet,’ Simon Pure in 1 A Bold 
Stroke Tor a Wife,’ Third Wilch in 'Mac- 
beth/ Gripe in the ‘ Cheats of Scapin/ tho 
First Gravedigger in ‘ Hamlet/ the Tailor in 
‘ Katharine and Petruchio/ Puritan in * Duke 
and No Duke/ Vamp in Lho 'Author/ Mungo 
in tho ‘ Padlock/ Canton in the ‘ Clandestine 
Marriage/ Zorolmbol in the ‘Country Mad- 
cap/ Clown in ‘Winter’s Tale/ Daniel in 
‘ Oroonoko/ Scrub in the ‘ Boaux’ Stratagem/ 
Pamphlet in the ‘ Upholsterer/ RigdumPun- 
nidos in ‘ Ohrononhotonthologos/ Old Philpot 
in the ‘ Citizen/ and many similar characters. 
His original parts at this period included 
Ostler in Column's ‘Man and Wife, or the 
Shakespeare Jubilee/ Skiff in Cumberland's 
‘Brothers’ on 2 Dec. 1760, and clown to 
the harlequin of Charles Lee Lowes [q, v.] 
in the pantomime of ‘ Mother Shipton 1 on 
26 Doe, 1770. A patent for a theatre in 
Liverpool passed the great seal on 4 May 
1771, and on 6 June 1 772 Quick was playing 
there Prattle in ‘Tho Deuco is in him,’ 
Many other characters, including Lovol in 
‘ High Life below Stairs/ Polonius, Pouchum, 
Jerry Sneak, Shallow, Sir Tunbolly Clumsy 
in the ‘ Man of Quality’ were lioro in the 
next few years assigned him. At Covent 
Gardon he was ; on 8 Doc. 1772, tho original 
Consol in O’Brien’s ‘ Cross Purposes/ and on 
6 Feb. 1773 the original Mourns in O’Hara’s 
‘Golden Pippin.’ These performances pre- 
pared the wav for his great triumph, on 
14 March, as the original Tony Lumpkin in 
‘ She stoops to conquer.’ The character had 
been refused by Woodward, whoso want of 
insight was fortunate for Quick, During 
the season Quick also played Sable in the 
‘ Funeral/ Coupler in tho 1 Man of Quality,' 
Trapland in ‘Love for Love/ Gentleman 
Usher in ‘ King Lear/ Lady Pentweazle (an 
original part.) in an unnamed interlude of 
Footo, Old Mask in the ‘ Musical Lady/ and 
Iloneycombe in ‘ Polly Ilmieynombo.'’ The 
following season (1773-4) saw him promoted 
to Mawworm in the ‘ Ilypoorit o,’ Grumio, 
Varland in tho ‘ Wost Indian/ and Anlolycus 
Mufti in ‘Don Sebastian.’ On 31 Jan. 1774 he 
played Oldlients in tho ‘Jovial Crow.’ Fore- 
sight and Town Clerk in * Much Ado about 
Nothing/ with other parts, followed; and on 
17 Jan. L776 ho was tho first Bob Acres in 
tbe ‘ Rivals.’ Among some scores of comic 
characters subsequently assigned him are 
Launcelot Gobbo, Lord Sands, Don Pedro 
in tho ‘Wonder/ Trinculo, Sir Andrew 
Agaechoek, Touchstone, Pistol, Dromio of 
Ephesus, Iloderigo, Launce in ‘ Two Gentle- 
men of Verona/ Oloten, Silence, Major Old- 
fox in the ‘Plain Dealer/ Vellum, Lucullus 


Timon of Athens/ Oldldk^HTJ 
‘ fn constant, Fondlewife, Old WrJf 
‘ -Rule a Wife and have a Wife’ f! 
' the ‘ Miser/ Dr. Cain,, Lori ffi 
- the ‘Heir-at-Law/ and Crabtree 
the almost interminable list of his’oririi 
parts— most of them assigned him afJ®, 
deaths of Shutor in 1770 and WootlJ i 
in 1777—mnv bn BnWtn.l //'XWVard 


in Kenrick’s ‘Lady of 
the Manor/ Hardy in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘BeM 
Stratagem/ King Arthur in ‘ Tom Thumb 
nltored by O’Hara from Fielding, Bohbi 
Pendragon in Mrs. Oowley’s ‘ Which is tl» 
Man P ’ Sir Toby Taoit in O’Keeffe’s ‘ Positive 
Man/ Sir Solomon Danglo in Cambcrlim,v» 
‘Walloons/ Spado in O’Keeffe’s ‘ Caslbof 
Andalnsia,’ Savil in the ‘ Capricious Lady’ 
(allured by Cumberland from the ‘Seem- 
fill Lady ’ of Boaumout and Flotoher) Don 
Oiosar in Sirs. Cowloy’s ‘ Bold Stroke for t 
Husband/ Ilillario in the ‘ Magic Pictam’ 



Pilon’s ‘He would bn a Soldier/ and SirLnle 
Tremor in Mrs. Incbbald’s ‘Such Things are,’ 
On 0 April 1790, for his benefit, Quick ap- 
peared as liicliard III, He was always unite 
the delusion that he could play tragedy, and 
took the character seriously at the outset, 
until tho laugh! er of the audience proved irre- 
sistible. On 14 March 1791 Quick created the 
part of Oocklelop, an antiquary, in O’Keeffe’s 
‘ Modorn Antiques/ and on 16 April that of 
Sir Qoorge Thunder in tho ‘Wild Oata’ of 
tho same Dramatist. On 18 Feb. 1792 he was 
the first Silky in Ilolovoft’s ‘ Road to Ruin,’ 
on 23 Jan. 1793 the first Solus in Mrs. 
Inchbald’s ‘ Every one lias his Fault/onSFab. 
179-1 tho first Sir Gregory Oldworlin Hol- 
croft’s ‘ Love’s Frailties, or Precept against 
Practice/ on 28 Oct. the first Sir Paul Per- 

S etual in Roynolds’s ‘ Page/ and 0 Dec. the 
ret Sir Robert Flayer in Mrs. Cowley’s 
‘ Town boforo you.’ In nolcroft’s 'De- 
serted Daughter/ 2 May 1796, Quick was 
the original Item, and on 23 Jan. 1790 the 
original Toby All&pice in Morton’s ‘Way to 
get married/ Tn ‘ Abroad and at Home,' ly 
Ilolman, lie was (19 Nov.) the first Sir 
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Simon Flourish, on 10 Jan. 1797 tha first 
Vortex in Morton’s ‘Cure for the Heart- 
ache,’ and on 4 March Lord Priory in Mrs, 
Inchbold’s ‘Wives as they -were and Men as 
they are.’ In his last season he was, 28 Nov. 
179 /, the first Scud in Cumberland's ‘ False 
Impressions,’ 11 Jan. 1798 the first Nicholas 
in Morton's 1 Secrets worth Knowing,’ and 
18 Feb. the first Lord Vibrate in Holcroft’s 
or Fenwick's ‘ He's much to blame.’ On 
11 April, for his benefit, he gave a descrip- 
tion of the Roman puppet show. On 18 April 
he played his last original part, probably 
Admiral Delroy, in Cumberland’s ‘ Eccentric 
Lover.’ About this time, on the score of 
declining health, he resigned his long en- 
gagement at Govent Garden. His object was 
to obtain the option of playingless frequently, 
hut much to his disappointment he was not 
engaged the following season. On 9 May 
1799, for the benefit of Miss Lealr,he appeared 
for the first time at Drury Lane, and played 
Hardy in the ‘Belle’s Stratagem,' and Love- 
gold in the ‘ Miser.’ On 12 June 1800, for 
O’Keeffe’s benefit, he played at Oovent Garden 
Alibi in the ‘ Lie of the Day,’ and Drugget in 
1 Three Weeks after Marriage ; ’ and for an- 
other benefit appeared next day as Isaac in the 
1 Duenna.’ For this part he was engaged at 
Druiy Lane in 1801-2, but he seems to have 
played no other. In 1809 he took a tour in 
the north, appearing in Edinburgh, 26 Jan., 
as Sir Benjamin Dove in the ‘Brothers.’ 
In 1809 — probably on 6 Sept. — still in the 
same character, he made his first appearance 
at the Lyceum. On 24 May 1818 he came 
again from liis retirement, taking part at the 
Haymarket Opera House in a benefit to Mrs. 
Mattocks, in which he played Don Felix in 
the ‘Wonder.’ This seems to have been 
his last appearance. Out of his earnings he 
saved 10,0007., on the interest of which he 
lived, reaiding during his later years in 
Hornsey Row, aubsequently Will’s Row, 
Islington. He was in the habit, up to the 
last day of hia life, of presiding over a ‘ social 
gathering ’ held at the King’s Head tavern, 
Islington. He died on 4 April 1881, and 
was buried beneath the old ohapal-of-ease at 
Lowbt Holloway. In early life he married at 
Bristol the daughter of a clergyman named 
Parker, and had by her a son, William, and 
a daughter, Mrs. MaryAnne Davenport ( Gent. 
Mag. 1881, i. 74). 

Quick, ‘the retired Dioclesian of Isling- 
ton,’ as Mathews called him, ‘with his squeak 
like a Bart’lemew fiddle,’ was, on the same 
authority, a ‘pleasant little fellow,’ without 
'an atom of improper consequence in his 
composition.’ He was so small in frame 
that Anthony Pasquin calls him ' the smart 
VOL. XVI. 


tiny Quick.’ He was held an honest man, and 
generous without being extravagant. He was 
the favourite actor of George III, who con- 
tinually insisted upon his appearance, and is 
said to have more than once addressed him, 
and even to have promised, according to a 
very improbable story, to make his daughter 
a maid of honour. Quick was unsurpassed 
in old men. Isaac Mendoza, in the ' Duenna,’ 
appears to have been his great part, ne was 
also one of the best of First Gravediggers. 
Other parts in which he ranked very nigh 
were Beau Mordecai, Tony Lumpkin, Poor 
Vulcan, Little French Lawyer, Dromio of 
Ephesus, King Arthur in 'Tom Thumb,’ 
Bobbv Pendragon, Spado, Launce, and Sir 
John Tremor. Edwin was more popularthan 
Quick, but was not, holds Genest, so good 
an actor. Edwin had to he fitted with new 
parts, while on the revival of an old comedy 
Quick was generally included in the cast. 
The author of ‘ Candid and Impartial Stric- 
tures on thePerformerg,’&c., 1795, says: ‘His 
comic talents are purely original, and, though 
not richly fraught with a mellowness of 
humour, Btill possess a certain cpmintness 
and whimsicality that prove such incentives 
to laughter that the most cynical disposition 
cannot withstand their influence’ (p. 58). 
Some want of variety is imputed to him. 
Davies classes him with Parsons as ‘ bom to 
relax the muscles and set mankind a tittering.’ 

A portrait of Quick as Alderman Arable 
in ‘ Speculation,' with Munden as Project and 
Lewis as Tanjore, painted by Zoffany at the 
express desire of George III, is now in tbe 
Garrick Club. In this the portrait of Quick 
is repeated in a picture behind him. Other 
portraits of him, also in the Garrick Club, 
are by Dewilde, as Old Doiley in ‘ Who’s the 
Dupe ? ’ by Dupont as Spado in the ‘ Castle 
of Andalusia,’ and by Dighton as Isaac in 
the ‘ Duenna.’ In 1775 Thomas Parkin- 
son painted a scene from ‘ She stoops to 
conquer,’ in which Quick appears as Tony 
Lumpkin, to the Hardcastle of Shuter and 
the Mrs. Hardcastle of Mrs. Green. This 
was engraved by R. Laurie. Somewhat 
laterWuliam Score painted a portrait, which 
was engraved. An engraving by Charteris 
of a portrait in the possession of Quick ap- 
pears in Gilliland's ‘ Dramatic Mirror,’ and 
shows a pleasant and somewhat chubby face 
(of. Bbomjjt, Catalogue). 

[Works cited; Genest's Account of the 
English Stage; Richard Jenkins’s Memoire of 
tho Bristol Stage ; Wheatley and Cunningbam’B 
London Past and Present; Smith's Catalogue of 
Portraits; Biyan’s Dictionary of Painters; 
Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies ; Clerk Russell’s 
Representative Actors; Thespian Dictionary; 

it rr 
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Gilliland's Dramatic Minor ; Dibdin’s Edin- 
burgh Stage ; Doran's Annals of the Stage, ed. 
Love.] J. K. 

QUICK, ROBERT HEBERT (1881- 
1891), schoolmaster and educational writer, 
was bora in London on 20 Sept. 188J , being 
the eldest son of James Carthew Quick, a 
city merchant of some eminence. He was 
sent to school at Harrow, but soon removed 
on account of delicate health, and proceeded 
from n private tutor’s to Trinity Oollege, 
Cambridge, graduating in the mathematical 
tripos of 1864. Ho was ordained in 1866, 
ana worked with his lifolong friend, the 
Rev. J. Llewolyn Davies, as an unpaid curate, 
first at St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, and aft er- 
wards in Marylebone, A residence in Ger- 
many first turned his thoughts to teaching, 
and, on his roturn to England in 1858, he 
accoptod a mastership in Lancaster grammar 
school. Thence he paseed in rapid succession 
to Guildford grammar school, Ilurstpior- 
point, and Cranloy, where, under Dr. MerrL- 
mau, he gave valuable help in the organi- 
sation of the first successful public school 
for the middle classes. In 1870 I 10 was ap- 
pointed by Dr. Butler to an assistant- 
mastership at Harrow, which he hold for four 
years. For the next few years he was head 
of a preparatory school, first in London and 
then at Guildford. In 1881 he was ap- 
pointed by the university of Cambridge to 
give the first course of lectures 011 the history 
of education undor tho newly formed syndi- 
cate for the training of teachers. In 1 888 he 
was presented by the master aud fellows of 
Trinity Oollege to the vicarage of Sedbergh, 
Yorkshire, which living ho resigned in 1887. 
His remaining yoars were passed in retire- 
ment at Redhili, though to the last he con- 
tinued to contribute to professional papers, 
to leeturo, aud to maintain an active corre- 
spondence with the leaders of education on 
the continent, and in America. While on a 
visit to Professor (afterwards Sir John Ro- 
bert) Seeley [q. v.jat Cambridge, he wus sud- 
denly struck with spinal apopluxy, and died, 
aftor a few days of painless illness, on 9 March 
1891. In 1876 ho married Bertha, daughter 
of General Ohaso Parr of tho Bombay army. 

Tho work by which Quiok will live is his 
1 Essays on Educat ional Reformers ' (1st edit. 
1888). He, first of modern English writers, 
succeeded m making a book on education 
readable and at the same time sober aud 
rational ; and the socrot of his success was 
that he criticised past theories and methods 
by the light of living experience, Several 
pirated edit ions v ere published in America, 
but it was not. till 1890 that a second 
and enlarged English edition was published, 


the preparation of which was the mam „ l 
of his last years. Besides numsmuT £3? 
gogical papers and pamphlets, deawJT 
with the training of teachers andmVK 
teaching, he edited Loolte’s ‘ThouvhtX 1 
eernmg Education >(1880), and ?epr£ 
with introduction Mulcaster’s ‘Pm.iZ, 
(1888). His article on Froebel in & 
cyclopaedia Britaanica’ (9th edit.) was 
lislied separately. 

P carnal of Education, April 1891, with Jfc. 
mows, by J. Llewellyn Davies, H. M BitW 
Professor Seeley, and athera; impubuZ 
diaries and notebooks.] p t, ™ 

QUILLINAN, EDWARD (179i-l8fiii 
poet, bom at Oporto on 12 Aug. 1791 waat |" 
son of Edward Quillinan, an Irishman of* 
good but impoverished family, who had]*, 
come a prosperous wine merchant at Oporto 
His mother, whose maiden name was Km 
died soon after her son had been sent, in 179}' 
to England, to be educated at Roman catholic 

schools. Returning to Portugal, he entered!* 

father’s counting-house, but this distasteful 
employment ceased upon tho French invasion 
under Junot in 1807, which obliged thefamih 

to seek refuge in England. After a pmwW 
some time without any occupation, ha entered 
tho army ns a cornet in a cavalry regiment, 
from which, after seeing some service it 
Walcheron, ho passed into another regiment, 
stationed at Canterbury. A satirical pam- 
phlet in verso, entitled ‘The Ball Koom 
Votaries/ involved him in a series of duels, 
and compelled him to exchange into tie 
3rd dragoon guards, with which he served 
through the latter portion of the Peninsular 
war. In 1814 he made his first serious esssy 
in poetry by publishing ‘Dunluco Castle, a 
Poem/ which was printed at the Loo Priory 
Press, 4.lo; and it was followed by ‘ Staines 
by the author of Dunluce Castle’ (1814, 4to), 
by ‘ The Sacrifice of Isabol/ a more important 
elFort (1816); and by ‘ Elegiac Yerees’ ad- 
dressed to Lady Brvdges in memory of her 
son , GreyMatthew Brydges (Lee Priory, 1817, 
4to). In 1817 he married Jemima, second 
daughter of Sir SamuQlEgertonBryd^esfq.v.], 
and subsequently sarvod with his rogimentm 
Ireland. In 1819 ‘ Dunluce Oastlo’ attracted 
the notice of Thomas Hamilton (1789-1842) 
[q. v.1, the original Morgan O'Dobertjr of 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine/ who ridiouleditina 
review entitled ‘Rooms by a Heavy Dragoon.’ 
Quillinan deferred his rejoinder until 1821, 
when he atf acked Wilson and LoekhBrt,whom 
he erroneously supposod to be the writers, in 
his ‘ Retort Courteous/ a satire largely con- 
sisting of passages from ‘ Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk/ done into verse. The mis- 
understanding was dissipated through the 
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friendly ofEces'of Robert Pearse Gillies[q.v.], 
and all parties became good friends. In the 
same year Quillinan retired from the army, 
imd settled at Spring Cottage, between 
Rydal and Ambleside, and thus in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of "Wordsworth, 
whose poetry he had long devotedly ad- 
mired. Scarcely was he established there 
when a tragic fate overtook his wife, who 
died from the effects of burns, 26 Mav 
1822, leaving two daughters. "Wordsworth 
was godfather of the younger daughter, and 
he wrote an epitaph on Mrs. Quillinan. 
Distracted with grief, Quillinan fled to the 
continent, and afterwards lived alternately in 
London, Paris, Portugal, aud Canterbury, 
until 1841, when he married Wordsworth’s 
daughter, Dorothy (see helow). The union 
encountered strong opposition on Words- 
worth’s part, not from dislike of Quillinan, 
but from dread of losing his daughter's 
society. He eventually submitted with a 
good grace, and became fully reconciled to 
Quillinan, who proved an excellent husband 
and son-in-law. In 1841 Quillinan pub- 
lished ‘The Conspirators,’ a three-volume 
novel, embodying bis recollections of mili- 
tary service in Spain and Portugal. In 
1843 he appeared in ‘Blackwood’ as the 
defender of Wordsworth against Landor, 
who had attacked his poetry m an imaginary 
conversation with Porson, published in the 
magazine. Quillinan’s reply was a cento of 
all the harsh dicta of the erratic critic re- 
specting great poets, and the effect was to 
invalidate in the mass an indictment whose 
counts it might not have been easy to answer 
seriatim. Landor dismissed his remarks os 
‘ Quill-inanities ; ’ Wordsworth himself is 
said to have regarded the defence as indis- 
creet. 

In 1846 the delicate health of his wife in- 
duced Quillinan to travel with her for a year 
in Portugal and Spain, and the excursion 
produced a charming book from her pen (see 
below). Jnl846 he contributed an extremely 
valuable article to the ‘ Quarterly ’ on GU 
Vicente, the Portuguese dramatic poet. In 
1847 his second wife died, and four years 
later (8 July 1861) Quillinan himself died 
(at Loughrig Holme, Ambleside) of inflam- 
mation, occasioned by taking cold upon a 
Ashing excursion ; he was buried in Gras- 
mere churchyard. His latter years had been 
chiefly employed in translations of Oamoena’s 
* LuBiad,’ five hooks of which were completed, 
andof HerculanoV History of Portugal.’ The 
latter, also left imperfeot, was never printed j 
the ‘Lusiad’ was published in 1863 by 
John Adamson [q. vjj another translator of 
Camoens. A selection from Quillinan’s 


original poems, principally lyrical, with a 
memoir, was published in the same year by 
William Johnston, the editor of Words worth. 

Quillinan was a sensitive, irritable, hut 
most estimable man. ‘ All who know him,’ 
says 8outhey , writing in 18S0, ‘ are very much 
attached to him.’ ‘ Nowhere,’ says John- 
ston, speaking of his correspondence during 
his wire’s hopeless illness, ‘has the writer of 
this memoir ever seen letters more distinctly 
marked by manly sense, combined with 
almost feminine tenderness.’ Matthew Ar- 
nold in his ' Stanzas in Memory of Edward 
Quillinan,’ speaks of him as ‘ a man un- 
spoil’d, sweet, generous, and humane.’ As an 
original poet his claims are of the slenderest ; 
his poems would hardly have been preserved 
but for the regard due to his pers onal ch aracter 
and his relationship to Wordsworth. His 
version of the ‘Lusiad/ nevertheless, though 
wanting his Anal corrections, has consider- 
able merit, and he might have rendered 
important service to two countries if he had 
devoted his life to the translation and illus- 
tration of Portuguese literature. 

His wife, Dobothv QuiLtmLBr (1804- 
1847), the second child of William Words- 
worth, waB horn on 8 Aug. 1804. She was 
named after Dorothy Wordsworth, her 
father’s sister. By way of distinguishing 
her from her aunt, Orabb Robinson used to 
call her ‘Dorina.’ The same writer calls 
her the ‘joy and sunshine ’ of the poet, who 
saw in her an harmonious blending of the 
characteristics and lineaments of his wife 
and sister. ‘Dora/ he wrote in 1829, ‘is 
my housekeeper, and did she not hold the 
pan it would run wild in her praises.’ She 



gal, aud Glimpses of the South of Spam,’ 
dedicated to her father and mother. Words- 
worth’s later poems contain several allusions 
to Dora, and she is celebrated in particular 

in ‘*?he Triad.’ She died at Rydal Mount 
on 9 July 1847, and was buried in Grasmere 
churchyard ( Gent , Mag. 1847, ii. 222; Lee, 
Dorothy Wordsworth, 1886, p. 144; Ohabb 
Bobissoe, Diary, iii, 193, 294-6). 

[Johnston’s Memoir prefixed to Quillinan's 
collected poems; Knight's Life of Wordsworth, 
vol, iii. ; CHllies’s Memoirs of a Literary Vete- 
ran, vol. ii. ; Gant. Mag. new ser. vol. xrxvi. ; 
Dorothy Quillinan's Journal of a Pew Months* 
Residence in Portugal; Olayden’s Rogers and his 
Contemporaries, ii, 206 ; Matthew Arnold's 
Poems, Lyria and Elegiac, p. 189; Sir Henry 
TayloPs Autobiography, vol. ii. ; Christian Re- 
former, August 1861; Crabb Robinson’s Diary, 
vol, iii. passim.] E, G. 
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QUIN, EDWARD (d, 1828), journalist, 
born in Dublin, seems to Lave spent some 
years in France, where he taught pugilism. 
Ultimately he followed the career of a jour- 
nalist in London. About 1803 ho started 
‘ The Traveller,’ a journal intended to re- 
present the commercial travellers; it was one 
of the earliest of professional papers, but it 
‘ was much more than a class journal, being 
.... a bold advocate of political reforms. 
“ If it has not muoh wit or brilliancy,” said 
a contemporary oritic, “it is distinguished 
by sound judgment, careful information, and 
constitutional principles ” ’ (Fox Bourne, i. 
288). As editor of the paper, Quin accepted 
some of the earliest of Leigh Hunt’s essays, 
In 1828 ‘The Traveller’ was merged in the 
* Globe ’ under the general title of ‘ The Globe 
and Traveller.’ Quin also owned and edited 
‘ The Day ’ until its amalgamation with the 
‘ New Times.’ lie was olectod a common 
councilman for the ward of Farringdon 
Without in 1805, and enjoyed in the com- 
mon council a reputation for eloquence, 
lie died of apoplexy at Shocmoss on 
7 July 1823. lie published under his own 
name a ‘ Speech on Deputy Birch's Motion 
to petition Parliament against the Admis- 
sion of Catholics into the Army,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1807 ; and ‘ Irish Charitable Society : 
a Letter advocating the Establishment of a 
Charity under the above Designation, with 
ollior Documents,’ 8vo, Loudon, 1812. 

A son, Edward Quin (1794-1828), 
matriculated from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
on 20 Nov. 1812 ; graduated B.A. in 1817, 
and M.A. in 1820, and was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1823. lie published 
‘An Historical Allas in a Series of Maps of 
the World,’ 4lo, Loudon, 1840, of wliioh 
several editions woro issuod ; and ‘ Universal 
History from the Creation,’ reprinted from 
preceding work, 12mo, London, 1888. He 
died at Hare Court, Templo, on 4 May 1828, 
aged 34 (Foster, Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880). 

[Biogr. Diet,, of Living Authors, 1810, p. 286 j 
(lout. Mag. 1823, pt. li. p, 280; Globo and 
Traveller, 8 Aug. 1828, and Times of samo 
dnte; Fox Bourne’s English Newspapers, i. 288, 
388, 366, ii. 27 ; Andrews’s History of British 
Journalism, 1860; Annual Biography and Obi- 
tuary, 1821; Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, 
revised ed. p. 124.] D. J. O'D. 

QUIN, EDWIN RICHARD WIND- 
HAM WYNDIIAM-, third Earl of Dun- 
raven and Mount-Earl in the peerage of 
Ireland, and first Baron Kenrx of the 
United Kingdom (1812-1871), born ] 9 May 
1812, in London, was only son of Wind- 
ham Henry, second earl, llis grandfather, 
Valentine Li ichor d Quip (1762-1824), as a 


staunch supporter of the uni^~^T" 
commended by Lord Cornwallis for 
age, with the title of Baron Adam fti V? 
}°QQ) (Cornwallis Correspondence, ed it/ 
m. 26). He was further created 
Mount-Earl on 6 Feb. 1816, and Earl of S 
raven on 6 Feb. 1822. The third earl'af^ 
Windham Henry Qum, second earl of Tu’ 
raven (1782-1860), aesumedin 1816 
tional name of Wyndhain in right of his wf 
He represented Limerick county in the 
rial parliament from 1808 to 1820, and 
representative peer of Ireland from 1836 wi 
his death. His wife, Caroline, daufrhterJnj 
heiress of Thomas Wyndham of 
Castle, Glamorganshire, inherited from la, 
father property in Gloucestershire, as well 
as the Wyndham estate in Glamoreanshm.. 
she survived till 20 May 1870. ' 

The son, Wy ndham-Quin, graduated B L 
at Trinity College, Dublin, in the spans 
iQQ« * j ’ f ra.™ 


, — — - • — — * WJJX uocutCU (Jia- 

morganBhire in parliament in the consent- 
tive interest from 1887 to 1861, "Whila 
in the IIoubb of Commons ho became a coa- 
vert to Catholicism, and his political activity 
largely aimed at safeguarding 
education in Ireland (Hansard, 3rd set. 
boat. 1142-8). He became subsequently 
one of the commissioners of educatiou m 
Ireland. lie Bucoeeded liis father as third 
earl in the Irish peerage in 1860, and re- 
tired from the House of Commons nert 
year. On 12 March 1800 he was named s 
knight of St. Patrick, and on 12 Jana of 
the_ same year was created a peer of the 
United Kingdom, with the title of Baton 
Konry of Konry, eo. Limerick. Ho acted 
as lord lieutenant of co. Limerick from 
1864 till his death. 

Dunraven was deeply interested in in- 
tellectual pursuits. For three years he 
studiod astronomy under Sir William Hamil- 
ton in the Dublin observatory, and acquired 
a thorough knowledge both of the practical 
and theoretical sides of the science. He in- 
vestigated the phenomena of spiritualism, 
and convinced himself of their genuineness. 
1-lis son, the present earl, prepared for him 
minute reports of stances whioh Daniel 
Dunglas Home [q. v.] conduoted with his 
aid in 1867-8. The reports were privately 
printed as ‘ Experiences In Spiritualism with 
Mr, D. D. Homo,’ with a lucid introduothm 
by Dunravon. But Dunraven’s chief in- 
terest was in arohraology. He was as- 
sociated with Petrie, Stokes, and other Irish 
archeologists in the foundation of the Irish 
Arehteological Society in 1840, and of the 
Celtic Social y in 1846. In 1849 and 1889 
he presided over the meetings of the Com- 
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brian Society Held at Cardiff and Bridgend, 
and in 1871 was president of a section of 
the Royal Archreological Institute. In 1882 
ha accompanied Montalembert on a tour in 
Scotland, and five years later travelled in 
France and Italy, with the view of making 
a special study of campaniles. But Irish 
arcfimology mainly occupied him. Ha is 
said to have visited every harony in Ireland, 
and nearly every island off the coast. He was 
usually attended by a photographer, and Dr. 
William Stokes [q. v.j and Miss Margaret 
Stokes were often m his company. 

Ike chief results of his labours, which 
were designed as a continuation of those of 
Petrie, his intimate friend, were embodied 
in 'Notes on Irish Architecture,’ two sump- 
tuous folios published after his death, under 
the editorship of Margaret Stokes, with a 
preface by the fourth Earl of Dunraven, and 
notes by Petrie and Reaves. The work was 
illustrated by 161 wood engravings, from 
drawings by G. Petrie, W. F. Wakeman, 
Gordon Hills, Margaret Stokes, Lord Dun- 
raven, and others, besides 126 fine plates. 
The drat part dealt with stone buildings with 
and without cement, and the second part 
with belfries and Irish Romanesque. 

In 1805 Dunraven compiled, as an appen- 
dix to hie mother's ‘ Memorials of Adare,’ a 
minute and exhaustive treatise on architec- 
tural remains in the neighbourhood of Adare. 
Part of this, treating of the round tower 
and church of DyBart, was reprinted in 
vol, ii. of the 1 Notes.’ Many of these half- 
ruined buildings were, by Dunraven’s muni- 
ficence, made available for religious pur- 
poses. He also contributed some valuable 
papers to the Royal Irish Academy. He 
was elected F.R.A.S. in 1881, F.S.A. in 
1886, F.R.G.S. in 1887, and on 10 April 
1834 became F.R.8. Montalembert dedi- 
cated to him a volume of his ‘ Monks of the 
IVest.’ Dunraven died at the Imperial Hotel, 
Great Malvern, on 6 Oct. 1871, and was 
buried at Adare on the 14th insfc. He was 
a man of quick perceptions and groat power 
of application, a zealous Roman catholic, 
and a highly popular landlord. 

He was twice married, first, on 18 Aug. 
1886, to Augusta, third daughter of Tho- 
mas Goold, master in chancery in Ireland ; 
and, secondly, 27 Jan. 1870, to Anne, daugh- 
ter of Henry Lambert, esq,, of Camagh, 
Wexford, wbo, after his death, married the 
second Lord Hylton. A portrait of his first 
wife, who died 22 Nov. 1866, waspainted by 
Hayter, and engraved by Holl. Her son, the 
fourth earl, under-secretary for the colonies 
in 1886-6 and again in 1886-7, proved 
an active Irish politician and yachtsman. 


Quin 

There are at Adare Manor portraits of the 
first Earl of Dunraven by Batoni, and of the 
third earl and countess by T. Philipps, as 
well as busts of the first and second earls. 

[Preface by fourth Earl of Dunraven to 
Notes on Irish Architecture, 1876-7 ; Memorials 
of Adare Manor, by Caroline, wife of the second 
earl, privately printed, 18Q5 ; G. E. O.’s Peerage j 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. and Cat. Dnbl. Grad.; 
Times, 10 Oct. 1871, Illustr. London News 
21 Oct., and Limerick Reporter, 10 Oct. ; Webb's 
Compend. Irish Biogr . ; Boase’H Modern Engl. 
Btogr.] G. Lb G. N. 

QUIN, FREDERIC HERVEY FOSTER 
([1799-1878), the first homoeopathic physician 
in England, was bam in London on 12 Feb. 
1799, and passed his early years at a school 
at Putney, kept by a son of Mrs. Sarah 
Trimmer [q. v.j, the authoress. In 1817 he 
was sent to Edinburgh University, where he 
graduated M.D. on 1 Aug. 1820. In December 
1820 he went to Rome as travelling physician 
to Elizabeth, duchess of Devonshire. He 
afterwarda attended her in that city during 
her fatal illness in March 1824. On his re- 
turn to London he was appointed physician 
to Napoleon I at St. Helena, but the emperor 
died (on 6 May 1821) before he left Eng- 
land. In July 1821 he commenced practice 
at Naples, and hiB social gifts made him 
popular with all the Englibh residents there, 
who included Sir William Gell, Sir William 
Drummond, and the Countess of Blesaington. 
At Naples, too, Quin met Dr. Neckar, a dis- 
ciple ol Hahnemann, the founder of homoeo- 
pathy, and was favourably impressed by what 
he learned of the homosopathic system of 
medicine. After visiting Leipzig in 182G, in 
order to study its working. Quin returned to 
Naples a convert. On the journey he was in- 
troduced at Rome to Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, afterwards king of the Belgians, and 
soon left N aplee to become hisfamily physician 
in England. Until May 1829 he continued a 
member of the prince’s household either at 
Marlborough House, Loudon, or Claremont, 
Surrey, and extended hie acquaintance in 
aristocratic circles. From May 1829 to Sep- 
tember 1831 he practised in Paris, chiefly, but 
not entirely, on the principles of Hahnemann. 
In September 1881, after consulting with 
Hahnemann as to the treatment of cholera, 
he proceeded to Tischnowitz in Moravia, 
where the disease was raging. He was him- 
self attacked, hut soon recommenced work, 
and remained until the cholera disappeared. 
His treatment consisted in giving camphor in 
the first stage, and ipecacuanha and arsenic 
subsequently. 

At length, in July 1832, he settled in 
London at 19 Ring Street, St. J ames’a, re- 
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moving in 1833 to IS Stratford Place, and 
introduced the homoeopathic system into this 
country. The medical journals denounced 
him as a quack, bnt he made numerous con- 
verts, and his practice rapidly grow, owing 
os much to his attractive personality as to 
his medical skill, But the professional op- 
position was obstinately prolonged. In Fe- 
bruary 1838, when Quin was a candidate 
for election at the Athonaemn Club, he was 
blackballed by a clique of physicians, led by 
John Ayrton Paris fq. v.], who privately at- 
tacked Quin with a virulence for which heliad 
to apologise. Prom 20 June 1846 he was me- 
dical attendant to the Duchess of Cambridge. 

In 1839 Quin completed the first volume 
of his translation of Hahnemann's ‘ Materia 
Medica Pura,’ but a fire at his printors’ de- 
stroyed the whole edition of five hundred 
copies, and failing health prevented him from 
reprinting tho work. In 1 843 he established a 
short-lived dispensary, called the St. James’s 
IIomouopathicDispensary. In 18441ie founded 
tho British Homoeopathic Society, of which 
he was elected president. Chiefly through 
his exertions the London Homoeopathic IIob- 
pital was founded in 1850. It became a 
permanent institution, and is now located in 
Great Ormond Street. On 18 Oct. I860 he 
was appointed to the chair of therapeutics 
and materia medica in tho medical school of 
the hospital, and gave a series oflectures. 

Quin was popular in London sooiety. In 
aristocratic, literary, artistic, and dramatic 
circles he was always welcome. lie was 
almost the last of the wits of London society, 
and no dinner was oonsidored ft success 
without his presence. His frionds included 
Dickens, Thackoray,tlio Bui were, Macready, 
Laudseer, and Charles Mathews. In man- 
ners, dress, and love of high-stepping horses 
ho imitatod Ootmt D’Orsay. After suffering 
greatly from asthma, he died at the Garduu 
Mansions, Queen Anne’s Gale, "Westminster, 
on 24 Nov. 1878, and was buriod in Konsal 
Green cemetery on 28 Nov. 

He was the author of : L. * Du Traitoiuout 
Homceopathique du Cholfira avoc notes et 
appcndico,’ Paris, 1832, dedicated to Louis- 
Pliilippe. 2. ‘Pharmacopoeia Tlomooopatliioa,’ 
1834, dodicated to the king of tho Belgians, 
ne also wrote a preface to the ‘British 
Ilomoeopathio Pharmacopoeia,’ published by 
tho British Homoeopathic Sooioty in 1870, 
and was the editor of the second edition 
brought out in 1 870. 

[Hamilton’s Memoir of F, H. F. Quin, 1878, 
with portrait ; Madden’s Literary Life of the 
Countess of Blessington, 1865, i. 101, ii. 26, 27, 
111-14, 44,8-64, iii, 201 ; Lord "Ronald Gower’s ’ 
My Rouuuiscenoas, 1883, ii, 251-4 ; Morning 
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C. J . Mat hews, 1870, i. 102.j G J | 

. QraN, JAMES (1693-1768), actor 0 
illegitimate son of James Quin, barrister' 
the grandson of Mark Quin, mayor of piu 
in 1676, was born in King Street fiJ™ 
Garden, 24 Fob, 1692-8, ad dgfe 
the adjacent church of St. Paul. His moth, 
though she called herself a widow, amj- 
to have had a husband living in 1093?! 
name Grinsell. Young Quin was taken S 
1700, to Dublin, and educated in that c’itv 
under the Kev. Dr. Jones. He was probablv 
for a short timo at Trinity College X) u bUn 
Aftor the death of his father in 1710 g, 
was obliged, for the purpose of obtaining 
patrimony, to contest against his uterine 
brother, Grinsell, a Buit in chancery, which 
want oi moans compelled him to abandun 
lie then took to tho stage in Dublin anri 
mnde his first appearance al the Smock Alley 
Theatre as Abel in Sir KobertHoward’g CW- 
mittee,’ playing also Cleon in ShadwelT, 
‘Timon of Athons, or the Man Hater,’ and, 
according to Gonest, the Prince of Tanaisn 
llowe’s ‘Tamerlane.’ It is not unlikely that 
he appeared at Drury Lane as early as 1714, 
On 4 Feb. 1715 Quin played there Vulture, 
an original part in ‘ Country Lasses,’ nn adapl 
tal ion by Charles Johnson (1679-1748) fa.vl 
of Middleton’s ‘ A Mad "World, my Muiterf 
Quin ia not mentioned as from Ireland, nor 
is thore any indication that this was a first 
nppearanco. On tho 23rd ho was tho First 
Steward in Gay’s * Wliat d’yo call ifef ’ and 
was on 20 April tho First Lieutenant of tho 
Tower in Bowo’s ‘ Lady Jane Gray.’ Tate 

TXT! 'll.: ... J Jl. - .i fat .!» t 



the following season, first recommended him 
to public notice. Ou 28 J nno Quin undertook 
Winwife in Jonson’s ‘Bartholomew Fair. 1 
On 3 Jan. 1716 his name appears to the King 
in ‘ Pliilaster.’ Don Pedro m tlie ‘ Bo ver, 1 fol- 
lowed on 6 March; on 19 July Pedro in the 
‘ Pilgrim,’ and on 9 Aug. t lie Cardinal in the 
‘ Dulto of U uiso.’ Ou 7 Nov. Quin’s chance 
arrived. Mills, who played Bajazet in 
* Tamerlane,’ was t alcen suddenly ill, and 
Quin road liis part in a mannor that elicited 
great applause. Tlie next night, having 
learnt the words, he played it in a fashion 
that brought him into lasting favour. On 
17 Doc. ho was the original Autenorin 
Mrs, Oentlivro’fl ‘Cruel Gift.’ On 6 .Tar. 
1717 he was Gloster in ‘ King LeaT,’ and 
on the 10th socond player iu the ill-starred 
"Three Wooks after Marriage' of Gay and 
two friends.’ Voltoro in Jonson’s ‘ Yolpone, 
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or the Fox/ Cinna in ' Oaius Marius/ Flay- 
flint in Lacy’s ‘ Old Troop/ and Aaron in 
i Titus Andronicus ’ were given during the 
season. On 18 Nov., still at Drury Lane, he 
played Balance in the ‘Recruiting Officer/ 
and on 7 Jan. following made, as Hotspur 
in 1 King Henry IV/ pt. i., his first appear- 
ance at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he re- 
mained for fourteen years. During his first 
season here he was assigned Horatio in the 
< Fair Penitent/ Tamerlane, Morat in ‘ Au- 
renge-Zebe/ Antony in ‘ Julius Ccesar/ and 
was, 18 Feb. 1718, the original Scipio in 
Becbingham’s ‘Scipio Afric&nus.’ Leading 


and the following season saw him as Mac- 
beth, Brutus, Conolanus (P Hotspur), King 
in ‘Hamlet/ as well as Raymond m the 
‘SpanishFryar/Benducar in ‘Don Sebastian/ 
Burleigh in the * Unhappy Favourite ’ of 
Banks, Clytus in the ‘ Rival Queens/ Syphon 
in ‘ Cato/ Maskwell in the * Double Dealer/ 
Bajozet in ‘ Tamerlane/ Sir John Brute in the 
‘Provoked Wife/ and Clause in the ‘Royal 
Merchant, or the Beggar’s Bush.* 

In a version of Shirley’s ‘ Traytor * altered 
by Christopher Bullock, he was the first 
Lorenzo (the traitor), and he was, 10 Jan. 
1719, the original Sir Walter Raleigh in 
Sewell’s tragedy so named. Between this 
period and his migration to Covent Garden 
in 1732 he became an accepted representa- 
tive of the following Shakespearean parts: 
Othello, Falstaffin ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ’ 
and 'Henry TV/ pt. i., Hector and Thersites 
in 'Troilua and Cresaida/ Duke in ' Measure 
for Measure/ King in ‘Henry IV/ pt. i., 
Buckingham in ‘ Richard HI/ the Ghost in 
‘ Hamlet/ and Lear. Principal among the 
non-Slmkespearean parts in which he was 
seen were Aboan in 'Oroonoko/Sir Edward 
Belfond in Shadwell’s ‘Squire of Alsatia/ 
Montezuma in ‘ Indian Emperor/ Roderigo 
in the ‘Pilgrim/ Ohomont in the ‘Orphan/ 
Sullen in the 'Beaux’ Stratagem/ Pierre 
in 'Venice Preserved/ Beaugard in the 
'Soldier’s Fortune/ Heartwell in the ‘Old 
Bachelor/ Dominic in the ‘ Spanish Fryar/ 
Oreon in ‘ CEdipus/ Bessus in 1 A King and 
No King,’ Belville in tha ‘Rover,' Pinch- 
wife in Wycherley’s ' Country Wife/ riSaop, 
Ranger in the ‘False Husband/ Volpone, 
Melantius in the ‘ Maid’s Tragedy/ Captain 
Macheath in the ‘Beggars’ Opera,’ Young 
Bevil in the ‘ Conscious Lovers/ Colonel 
Standard in the ‘ Constant Couple/ Diodes 
in the ‘Prophetess/ Manly in the ‘Provoked 
Husband/ Leon in ‘Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife/ and Teague in the ‘Committee/ His 
principal ‘ creations ’ include, with many 
others, Henry IV of France in Beckingham’s 


piece so named, 7 Nov. 1719; Genseric in 
MotWs ‘ Captives/ 29 Feb. 1720; Bellmour in 
the ‘Fatal Extravagance, 1 assigned to Joseph 
Mitchell, but included in the works of Aaron 
Hill, 21 April 1721 ; Sohemus in Fenton’s 
' Mariamne, 22 Feb. 1723 ; Colonel Warcourt 
in Southern’s ‘Money the Mistress/ 19 Feb. 
1726 ; Eurydamas in Frowde’B 1 Fall of 
Saguntum/ 10 Jan. 1727 ; Themistoclee in 
Dr. Madden's ‘ Themistodes/ 10 Feb. 1729 ; 
Count Waldec in Mrs. HaywoodVFrederick, 
Duke of Brunswick-Lunenberg,’ 4 March; 
OlituB in Frowde’s ‘ Philotas,’ 3 Feh. 1731 ; 
Thoas in Theobald’s ‘ Orestes/ 3 April ; and 
Old Bellefleur in Kelly’s ‘Married Philo- 
sopher/ 25 March 1732. More than once 
Quin distinguished himself by his manliness 
and vigour. In 1721 a drunken nobleman 
forced his way on to the stage, and, in 
answer to Rich’s remonstrance, slapped the 
manager’s face. The blow was returned with 
interest, and a fracas ensued, in which Rich’s 
life was only saved by the promptitude of 
Quin, who came to Rich’s rescue with his 
drawn sword in liis hand. The occurrence 
was the cause of a guard of soldiers being sent 
by royal oider to Lincoln’s Inn Fields aB well 
as to Drury Lane. 

On the opening night of Covent Garden, 
7 Dec. 1732, Quin appeared as Fainall in 
the * Man of the World/ playing also, on 
following nights, Manly in the ‘ Plain 
Dealer/ Caled in the ‘ Siege of Damascus/ 
and Apemantus in ‘ Timon of Athena’ He 
was, 10 Feb. 1733, the original Lycomedes 
in Gay’s ‘ Achilles,' and, 4 April, Bosola in 
the ‘ Fatal Secret/ an adaptation by Theobald 
of Webster'B ‘Duchess of Malfi.’ At Oovent 
Garden he remained the following season, 
playing, 6 March 1734, an original part in 
Gay’s ‘ Distressed Wife/ and appearing for 
the first time as Cato, and as Gonzalez in 
the ‘Mourning Bride.’ As Othello he reap- 
peared at Drury Lane, 10 Sept 1734, being 
his first appearance there for sixteen years. 
During tie seven years in which he re- 
mained at this house, he added to his 
repertory Richard HI, Ventidius in ‘AR 
for Love/ Pyrrhus in tbe'Distressed Mother/ 
Pembroke in ‘Lady Jane Gray/ Glosterin 
‘ Jane Shore/ Jaques in ‘As you like it/ 
and Antonio in the ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ 
A few of his original parts stand out from 
the rest. Among them are Amurath in 
Lillo’s ‘Christian Hero/ 13 Jan. 1786; 
Mondish in Fielding’s ‘Universal Gallant/ 
10 Feb ; Proteus (Benedick) in the 1 Uni- 
versal Passion/ Miller’s amalgam of ‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing’ and ‘La Princesse 
d ’Elide/ 28 Feb. 1737 ; Comus, 4 March 
1738; Agamemnon in Thomson's ‘ Agamem- 
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non,’ 6 April ; Solymnn in Mallet's ‘ Mus- 

a "m/ 13 Fob. 1739, and Elmoriclt in 
o’s posthumous tragedy, 'Elmoriclt, or 
Justice Triumphant,’ 23 Feb. 1740. Ho was 
also cast for Gustavus in Brooke’s ‘ Gusta- 
vus Vasa,’ whioh was prohibited by the cen- 
sors. Quin’s namo appears, with those of 
John Mills, Ben Johnson, Theophilus Cibber, 
&o., in the ‘London Magazine’ for April 
1735, to protest against the passing of a 
bill, then before parliament, for restraining 
the number of playhouses, and preventing any 
person from acting except under the patents. 

In the autumn of 174 1, Quin, who was not 
engaged in London, appeared at the Aungier 
Street Theatre, Dublin, in his now favourite 
character of Cato. Ho also playod Lord 
Townly to the Lady Towiily of' Kitty’ Clive, 
Cornua, and other parts. After, as it is sup- 
posed, visiting with the company, Cork and 
Limerick, ho reappeared at Aunglor Street in 
1 742, playing Young Bovil in the ‘ Conscious 
I .overs ’ to the Indiana of Mrs. Cibber. He 
also playod Chamont to her Monhnia, and 
Horatio to ber Onlistn. 

On 22 Sept. 1742, as Olhollo, bo roappoarod 
at Oovent Garden, aud he remained there 
until the closo of his career. On 12 Nov. 
1744 ho was Zanga in the ‘Revenge,’ and on 
15 Fob. 1745 the original King Jolm in 
Cihber’s ‘Papal Tyranny in the Reign of King 
John,’ and lie soon alter playod norod in 
‘Mariamne.’ In 1745-6 bo was not engaged, 
Ho had been in tho summer of 1745 with 
Mrs. Cibbor, and returned with that artist, 
who shared his oxclusion. Til 1746 both 
Quin and Garrick wore engaged by Kick for 
Oovent Garden. On 14 Nov, 1746, in tho 
‘Fair Penitent,’ the two rivals measured 
swords. Quin playing Horatio and Gnrriok 
Lothario to the Calistn of Mrs. Cibber, Great, 
interest was evoked, and the cheering was 
so loud that both actors were discouoortod. 
Garriclc owned his discomfiture, and said 
‘Faith, I believe Quin was asmuch frightened 
as myself.’ Quin, who was too proud to own 
any want of courage, played lloralio with 
tho ‘ omphasis and dignity which his elocu- 
tion gave to moral seutimonts,’ and Garrick 
aotod Lothario with a spirit peculiar to 
himself. Honours wore thus divided, It 
was otherwise with Richard HI, which was 
playod by both. Tho representations of 
Garrick wero closely followed, while thoso 
of Quin woro neglected. A rovenge was 
taken by Quin in ‘ King Henry IV,’ liis Fal- 
staff being warmly welcomod, whilellotspur 
was pronounced unsuited to tho figuro and 
style of acting of Garrick, who this season 
relinquished ilia part. In ‘Jane Shore,’ 
Garrick, as Hastings, won baok his supremacy- 


over his rival as Gloster, which Quk M i, . 
' one of his strut and whisker parts ’ 
tells a story which Genest refuses to am!? 
and in part confutes, that after the astoril’ 
ing success of Garrick’s ‘Miss in herTwT, 
17 Jan, 1747, Quinrofueedtc not ontWu 1 


when it was played, swearing that ‘he would 
not hold up the tail of a farce.’ Garrick » 
cordingly said, with some malice ‘ThmT 
will give him a roon*-h’s holiday' and J 
it up every night.’ Quin, Davies says, i 
nightly to tho theatre, and, being told tkt 
the house was crowded, ‘gave a simifl™., 
growl and withdrew.’ Murphy, on the 0 tU 
hand, says that during the entire season 
Quin and Garrick had no land of difference 
At the outsot of the Beason of 1747-8 Qam 
was at Bath, whence he wrote to Rich, ‘I^ 
at Bath — yours, James Quin ; ’ and receired 
tho answer ‘Stay there, and be darnnsd-. 
yours, J ohnRieh. For the reliof of sufferersW 
a fire in Oornhill, Quin reappeared aa Othello 
(1 Aug. 1748. After this lie played a few 
familiar parts. At tho opening of the folios- 
ing Reason ho was again a regular memberof 
the Oovent Garden company, playing con- 
stantly leading parts. On 13 Jon. 1749 f e 
was tho original Ooriolanus in Thomson’s 'Co- 
riolanus.’ The play was post humous, andQufe 
feelingly referred in the prologue to the feet, 
Garrick was then at the other houso, Hfe 
performance of Sir John Brute in the ‘Pro- 
voked Wife’ was contrasted with that of 
Quin, as well as with that of Gibber. Qnin, 
it was said, forgot that Sir John Brute lad 
boon a gontloman, while Gibber aud Garrick, 
through every scene or riot and debauchery, 
preserved the recollection. In 1749-60 he 
played, for tho first time, Gardiner in Rowe’i 
‘Lady Jano Gray,’ and King ITeiiiy in 
Banks’s 1 V irtuelVetrnyod .’ In 1760-1 Garrick 
sought, to detach Quin from Oovent Garden 
Quin, however, though ho had something to 
fear from the rivalry of Barry, was still in 
oommand at Oovent Garden, and he skil- 
fully used Garrick’s application ns a means 
of ext orling from Rich 3 ,0007. o year, the 
greatest salary, according to Tate Wilkinson, 
that had then evor been given. On 23 Fob. 
1761 Quin was, for tho first time, King John 
in Shakespoaro’s play ; and oil 11 March, for 
tho first time, Iago. ITis last performance 
as paid actor was on 16 May 1761, as Horatio 
in the ‘Fair Remit out.’ 

At the close of the season Quin retired to 
Bath. lie came to London, however, to play, 
on 16 March 1752, FalstalT in ‘IlenrylY, 
for the benefit of Ryan, and repeated the per- 
formance for the samo purpose on 19 March 
1768. The nobilit y and gentry at Bath gays 
Quin 1007,, on tho latter occasion, to spendin 
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tickets. ITe acted with so much applause, and 
the result was financially so successful, that 
Jtyan petitioned in 1762 for a renewal of 
the favour for a third time. Quin, according 
to Hiss Bellamy, wrote : * I would play for 
you if I could, but will not whistle Falstaff 
for you. I have willed you 1,000/. j if you 
want money you may have it, and save my 
executors trouble.’ After his retirement, 
Quin, who had previously held aloof from 
Garrick, met him at Chats worth, at the 
Duke of Devonshire's, and, making overtures 
to him, which were accepted, became a fre- 
quent visitor at Garrick's villa at Hampton, 
while here an eruption of a threatening 
hind appeared on his hand, and caused him 
much alarm. He returned home in a state 
of hypochondria, which brought on fever and 
great thirst. Feeling the end near, he ex- 
pressed a wish that the last tragic scene was 
over, and a hope that he should go through 
it with becoming dignity. He died in Mb 
house at Bath on Tuesday, 21 Jan. 1766, at 
about four o’clock A.M., and was buried in the 
abbey church on the 24th. Garrick wrote a 
rhymed epitaph which appears over his tomb. , 
Among the numerous generous bequests in , 
Quin’s will is one of 60/, to ‘Mr. Thomas , 
Gainsborough, limner, now living at Bath.’ j 
Quin was a man of remarkable qualities [ 
and gifts, and almost a great actor. He had an j 
indifferent education, and was no wise given 
to what is technically named study, ridicul- 
ing those who sought knowledge in books, 
while the world and its inhabitants were 
open to them. Walpole admired Quin’s act- 
ing, especially in Falstaff, and estimated him 
before Garrick, whom he always depreciated, 
He also declared Quin superior to Kemble as 
Maskwell. Davies, on the other hand, de- 
clares that Quin was utterly unqualified for 
the striking and vigorous characters of tra- 
gedy, and adds that his Oato and Brutus 
were remembered with pleasure bv those 
who wished to forget his Lear and Eichord. 
His Othello, Macbeth, Ohamont, Young 
Bevil, Lear, and Richard were all bad ; and 
in opposing Garrick in these parts he afforded 
the younger actor an easy triumph. Victor 
praises highly his Oomus, Spanish Friar, the 
Duke in ‘Measure for Measure,’ and /Esop. 
Tate Wilkinson says that Quin was excellent 
as Henry VIII, Sir John Brute, Falstaff, Old 
Bachelor, Volpona, Apemantus, Brutus, Ven- 
tidius, BiBhop Gardiner in ‘Lady Jane Gray,’ 
Clause, &c. His Ghost in ‘ Hamlet ’ was also 
much admired. Churchill declares Quin in- 
capable of merging in the character he played 
Mb own individuality, and says ; 

Batura, in spite of ail Ms skill, crept in — 
Horatio, Dorax, Falstaff — still ’twas Quin. 


Garrick, in well-known verses, describes 
Quin as ‘Pope Quin,’ who damns all churches 
but his own, and urges Mm, 

Thou great infallible, forbear to roar. 

This was penned in answer to Quin’s assertion 
that Garrick was 1 a new religion,’ and that 
people would in the end ‘come back.’ Quin 
was of generous disposition. His frien dship 
to Thomson is described as a ‘fond intimacy’ 
by Dr. Johnson, who says: ‘The commence- 
ment of this benevolence is very honourable 
to Quin, who is reported to have delivered 
Thomson, then known to him only for Ms 
genius, from an arrest by every considerable 
present ; and its continuance Is honourable to 
both, for friendship is not always the sequel 
of obligation’ ( W orks, viii. 374). But Quin 
was at the same time vain, obstinate, and 
quarrelsome. Disputes between him and 
actors named respectively Williams, a W elsh- 
man, and Bowen, led to two encounters, in 
which Quin killed each of his opponents. 
Quin, on 10 July 1718, was found guilty of 
manslaughter on account of Bowen’s death, 
but escaped with a light penalty. 

Qmn waB emphatically a wit. Horace 
Walpole, who has incorporated in his cor- 
respondence many of Ms stories, gives a 
spirited account of a discussion between 
him and Worburton: ‘That saucy priest was 
haranguing at Bath in behalf of prerogative, 
when Quin said: “Pray, my lord, spare me; 
you are not acquainted with my principles. 
I am a republican, andperhaps I even think 
that the execution of Charles I might have 
been justified.” “Aye," said Warburton, 
“ by what law P ” Qmn replied, “ By all the 
laws he had left them.” The Bishop would 
have got off upon judgments, and bade the 
player remember that all the regicides came 
to violent ends— a lie, but no matter. “I 
would not advise your lordship,” said Quin, 
“ to make use of that inference ; for, if I am 
not mistaken, that was the case of the twelve 
apostles” ’ {Letters, vr. 339, ed. Cunningham). 
Walpole rhapsodises over the answer, avow- 
ing, ‘The more one examines it, the finer it 
proves.’ An animated picture of Quin is 
supplied in Smollett’s ‘ Humphrey Clinker.’ 
From tMs it appears that Quin’s wit was apt 
to degenerate into extreme coarseness and 
his manner into arrogance. Garrick's verses 
abound with references to Quin’s gorman- 
dising propensity. 

Two portraits of Quin, ascribed to Hogarth, 
are in the Garrick Club, where there is also 
a third portrait by an unknown painter, 
A fourth, by Gainsborough, is in Bucking- 
ham Palace. A portrait by Hudson was 
engraved by Faber in 1744. An engraving 
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by McArdell, allowing him as FalalafT, ia in 
the National Gallery, Dublin. 

An aotor named Simeon Quin is mentioned, 
under the date 1707 in Jaolcson’s ‘ Scottish 
Stage.’ 

[Genest's Account of the English Stage ; 
"Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cunningham ; Doran’s 
Annals of the Stngo, ed. Lowe ; Chotwood’s 
General History of the Stage ; Hitchcock’s Irish 
Stage ; "Boswell's Johnson, ed. Hill ; Cibber’s 
Apology, ed Lowe; Victor’s History of the 
Theatre j Life of Garrick, 1804 ; Garrick Corre- 
spondence; Davies’s Life of Garrick and Dra- 
matic Miscellanies; BiogruphiaDramntica (under 
Kemble) ; Thespian Dictionary ; Gilliland's 
Dramatic Mirror ; Georgian Era ; Gent. Mag. 
1800 ii. 1182, 1802 ii. 1100, 1810 i. 301; 
KubscH’s Representative Actors j "Wilkinson's 
Memoirs; An Apology for the Life of George 
Anne Bellamy, &c. A lying biography of Quin, 
dedicated to Garrick, wtu> published in 1700, and 
somo of the scandalous details have been copied 
into the Georgian ISra and othor collections of 
memoirs ] J. K. 

QUIN, MICHAEL JOSEPH. (1790- 
1843), traveller and political writer, born in 
1796, was called to tlio bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 
He devoted himself to literary pursuits and 
was an extonsivo contributor to periodical 
publications, at the same time travelling 
much on the continent. Many of his able 
articles on foreign policy appeared in the 
* Morning Chronicle,’ and he was also for 
somo time a contributor to the ‘ Morning 
Herald.’ He odited the ‘Monthly Review ’ 
for seven years (1826-32), and was the iirst 
editor of the ‘Dublin Review,' which was 
started in 1836. lie died at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer on 19 Feb. 1 843. 

His works are: L ‘A Visit to Spain, do- 
tailing the transactions which occurred 
during a residence in that country in the 
latter part of 1822 and the first four mouths 
of 1823/ London, 1823, 8 vo. 2. < The Trade 
of Banking in England. . . Together with 
a summary of the law applicable to theBauk 
of England, to Private Banks of Issue, and 
Joint-Stock Banking Companies,’ London, 
1833, 12mo. 8. * An Examination of tbo 
Grounds upon which the Ecclesiastical and 
Real Property Commissioners and a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons l\avo pro- 

? osed the abolition of the Local Courts of 
'ostamentory Jurisdiction/ 2nd edit. Lon- 
don, 1834 , 8 vo. 4 . 1 A Steam Voyage down 
the Danube. With Sketohos of Hungary, 
Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey/ 2 vole. Lon- 
donj 1836, 12mo ; 3rd edit, with additions, 
Paris, 1886, 12mo. 6. ‘Nourmahal: an 

Oriental romance/ 3 vols. London, 1838, 
]2mo, 6. ‘ Steam "Voyages on the Seino, the 
Moselle, and the Rhino; with railroad visits 


to the principal cities of BelrimrDo^r 
Londonf 3843, 8vo. n e puhl&i^ 
tions of 'Memoirs of Ferdinand VII 
London, 1824, 8vo, from the Spanish 
Statement of some of the princrnnl J , A 
the public life of Agustin /e ltffde 
by himself. "With a preface by 
lator/ London, 1824, 8vo, of TnWu 
‘Petra/ London, 1839, 8vo. Labordtf| 

[Gont. Mag. 1843, i. 438; Wndas’a Ml 
Man. (Bohn), p. 2026.] 

QUIN, WALTER (1575P-1634?) M 
and preceptor of CharleB I, born about 1575 
in Dublin, travelled abroad and became * 
cultivated writer in English, French, Tfal^ 
and Latin. Ho was apparently studying 
Edinburgh university, when, in 1696, heme 
presented to James "VI, who was charmed 
with his manner. lie furl her recommended 
himself to the king’s favour by giving him 
some poetic anagrams of his own composition 
on James’s name in Latin, Italian, English 
and French, logethor with a poetical com- 
position in French entitled ‘Discoura aurle 
mesmonno gramme onforme de dialogue entre 
vn Zelateur du bien public, et une Dame 
laquello rapreBenla le royaume d’Angletene’ 
(Cal. Slate Papers , Scotland, 1609-1603, ii, 
700). The good impression which Quin made 
was confirmed by his presenting the king, on 
New Year’s day 1696, with an oration, about 
his title to the English throne (ib. pp. 703-4). 
The Edinburgh printer, Waldograve, refused, 
however, to print a "book on the subject 
which Quin prepared in February 1698. He 
was at the time reported to be ‘anawerinj! 
Spenser’shook[i.o. the fourth book of Edmund 
Sponsor's ‘Faurie Quoene/ where the long's 
motlior, Mary Queen of Scots, was denounced 
undor the name of Duessa], whereat the king 
is offended ’ (ib, p. 747), 

Meanwhile Quin had boon taken into the 
service of James VI ns tutor to his sons, and 
he gave abundant proof of his loyalty by 
publishing, in 1600, 1 Sertum Poeticum in 
honorem Jacobi Saxti soroiiissimi ac poten- 
tissimi Scotorum Regis. A Gualtero Quinno 
Duhlinionsi context um,’ Edinburgh (by Ro- 
bert Waldograve), 1600, 4to (Edinb. Unit. 
Libr.) A copy was Bent to Sir Robert Cecil 
by one of his agents in December 1600 (B. 
p. 791). The volume consists of soma of 
Quin’s early anagrams on the king’s names, 
of Latin odes anti epigrams, and English son- 
nets, addressed rsitlior to members of the royal 
family or to frequenters of the court who in- 
terested themselves in 111 erature. An ex- 
travagantly eulogistic sonnet on Sir Willinm 
Alexander (afterwards Earl of Stirling) re- 
appeared in the first edition of the latter's 
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'Tragedie of Darius ’ (1603). _ Some extracts 
from the rare volume are given in Laing's 
‘Fugitive Scottish Poetry’ (1826). In 1004 
Quincelebrated the marriage of his Mend, Sir 
'William Alexander, in a poem which remains 
imprinted among the Hawthomden MSS. at 
Edinburgh University ( Arehceologia Scotica, 
vol. iv.) 

Quin migrated with the Scottish king to 
England in 1603 on his accession to the 
English throne, and was employed in the 
household of Prince Henry at a salary of 
501 a year (Biboh, Life of Prince Henry, 
p. 61). He lamented the prince’s death in 
1612 in two sonnets, respectively in English 
and Italian, in Latin verse, and in some 
stanzas in French; these elegies were printed 
in Joshua Sylvester’s ‘Lachryms Lachry- 
marurn ’ (1612), and the two in English and 
Latin were reissued in ‘Mausoleum ’ (Edin- 
burgh, by Andro Hart, 1613). In 1811 he 
contributed Italian verses ‘in lode del autore’ 
to Coryat’s 1 Odcombian Banquet.’ 

Quin became, after Prince Henry’s death, 
preceptor to his brother Charles. For 
Charles’s use he compiled ‘Corona Virtutum 
principe dignarum ex varijs Philosophorum, 
Hietoricorum, Oratoru m, et Poetarum flori- 
bus contexts et concinnata,’ with accounts of 
the lives and virtues of Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius (London, by John Bell, 
1618, 12mo, Bodl, ; another edit., 1617, Brit. 
Mus.) ; this was reissued at Leyden in 1034, 
and in Stephen de Melle’s ‘ Syntagma Philo- 
sophicum’ (Paris, 1670, v. 836-481). Eulo- 
gistic mention was made of Quin in John 
Dunbar’s ‘ Epigrommata 1 (1616). A more 
ambitious literary venture followed in ‘ The 
Memorie of the most worthy and renowned 
Bernard Stuart, Lord D’Aubigni, renewed. 
Whereunto are added Wishes presented 
to the Prince at his Creation. By Walter 
Quin, servant to his Highnesse,’ Lon- 
don, by George Purslow, 1019, 4to; dedi- 
cated to ‘the Prince my most gracious 
master’ (Bodleian). In the preface, Quin 
states that he had collected materials in 
Frenoh for a prose life of his hero, Sir Ber- 
nard Stuart, but they proved inadequate for 
his purpose- ‘ A Short Collection of the 
most Notable Places of Histories ’ in prose 
is appended, together with a series of poems, 
entitled ‘Wishes/ and addressed to Prince 
Charles. 

On Charles I’s marriage in 1626 Quin pub- 
lished a congratulatory poem in four lan- 
guages, Latin, English, French, and Italian. 
It bore the title 1 In Nuptiis Principum in- 
comparabilium, Carol! Britannici Imperii 
Monarches . , . et Henriettas Maries Gratu- 
latio quadrilinguis/ London, by G. Purslow, ( 


1626 (Brit. Mus.), 4to. Ten Latin lines 
signed 1 Walt. 0— Quin Arraig,’ are prefixed 
to Sir Thomas Herbert's ‘ Travels ’ in 1634. 
Quin doubtless died soon afterwards. An. 
undated petition, assigned to 1635, from 
Quin’s son John describes both Quin and 
his wife as ancient servants of the royal 
family, and prays that the pension of 1001. a 
year granted to Quin may he continued 
during life to the petitioner ( Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1636-6, p. 2). 

Another son, Jajies Qxmr (1621-1659), 
born in Middlesex, obtained a scholarship at 
Westminster, and was elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1639. He graduated B. A. 
in 1642, and M.A. in 1646, and was elected a 
senior student. As an avowed royalist he 
was ejected from his studentship by the 
parliamentary visitors in 1643. Anthony & 
Wood, who was acquainted with him, often 
heard him. ‘ sing with great admiration.’ His 
voice was a bass, ' the best in England, and 
he had great command of it . . . hut he 
wanted skill, and could Bcarce sing in con- 
sort.’ He contrived to obtain an introduc- 
tion to Cromwell, who was so delighted 
with his musical talent that, ‘ after liquoring 
him with saok,’ he restored him to his place at 
Christ Church. But in 1661 he was reported 
to he ‘non compos.’ He died in October 
1669, in a crazed condition, in his bed- 
maker’s house in Penny Farthing Street, and 
was buried in the cathedral of Christ Church. 
He contributed to the Oxford University col- 
lections of Latin verse issued on the return of 
the king from Scotland in 1641, and on the 
peace with Holland in 1664 (Wjclsh, Alumni 
Weetmomst. p. 114 ; F ostkb, Alumni. ; W ood, 
Life and Times, ed.Clark, i. 287 ; Btmaows, 
Pep. Camden Soc. p. 489). 

[Brydges’s Restituta, i. 620, iii. 431 ; Collier’s 
Bibliographical Cat. j Quin’s Works.] S. L. 

QUINCEY, THOMAS dh (1786-1869), 
author. [See Dn Qtotobt,] 

QUINCY, JOHN, M.D, (d. 1722), medical 
writer, was apprenticed to an apothecary, 
and afterwards practised, medicine as an apo- 
thecary in London. He was a dissenter and 
a whig, a friend of Dr. Richard Mead [q. v.], 
aud an enemy of Dr. John Woodward [q. v7] 
He published in 1717 a ‘ Lexicon Physico- 
medicum/ dedicated to John, duke of Mon- 
tagu, who had just been admitted a fellow 
of the College of Physicians of London. It 
is based on the admirable medical lexicon of 
Bartholomew Castellus, published at Basle 
in 1628, and went through eleven editions, of 
which the last two appeared respectively in 
1794 and 1811 (greatly revised). His ‘Eng- 
lish. Dispensatory ’ (1721), of which a fourth 
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edition appeared ini 722 and atwelfthin 1749, 
contains a complete account of the materia 
inedica and of therapeutics, and many of the 
prescriptions contained in it were long popu- 
lar. He studied mathematics and the philo- 
sophy of Sir Isaac Newton, and received the 
degree of M.D. from the university of Edin- 
burgh for his ‘ Modicina Station Britannica ’ 
(1712), a translation of the ' Aphorisms ’ of 
Sanotorius, of whichasecond editionapponrcd 
in 1720. In 1719 ho published a scurrilous 
'Examination’ of Woodward’s ‘ State of Phy- 
siok and Diseases.’ A reply, entitled 'An Ac- 
count of Dr. Quincy’s Examination, by N. N. 
of the Middle Temple,’ speaks of bim as a 
bankrupt apothecary, a charge to which lie 
mokes no reply in the second edition of hia 
‘Examination ’published, with a further ‘ let- 
ter to Dr. Woodward,’ in 1720. In the same 
year he published an edition of the Aoi/toXoyia 
of Nathaniel Hodges iTq.v.], and a collection 
of ‘Medico-physical Essays’ on ague, fevers, 
gout, leprosy, king’s evil, and other diseases, 
which shows that he knew little of clinical 
medicine, and was only skilful in the ar- 
rangement of drugs in prescriptions. Ho con- 
sidered dried millipedes good for tuberculous 

S ialic glands, but esteemed the royal 
a method ‘that can take place only 
on a deluded imagination,’ and ‘justly 
banished with the superstition and bigotry 
that introduced it.’ Joseph Oollat, governor 
of Port St. George, was one of bis patrons, and 
Quincy printed In 1718 a laudatory poem on 
their common friend, the Rev. Joseph Sten- 
netl [q. v.] Ho died in 1 722, and in 1723 his 
‘ Prcelecliones Pharmaceutical, ’lectures which 
had beon delivered at his own house, were 
published with a proface by Dr. Peter Shaw. 
[Works; Dr. Peter Shaw’s Preface.] N. M, 

QUINCY, QUENOY, or QUENCI, 
SAER, SAIIER, or SEER de, first Emil ojt 
Winchester (d, J219), is belioved to have 
been the son of Robert FitzEicliard, by Ora- 
bilis, daughter of Ness, lord of Leucbars. The 
latter is described as OountoSB of Mar, though 
there seems to be some difficulty in establish- 
ing her right to the title (Begiatrum Brio- 
rntus 8. Andrea, pp. 254-5, 287, 290 ; Genea- 
logist, now sor. iv. 179; bat of. Duudaxe, 
Baronage, i. 086, Monasticon, vi, 148 ; Eyton 
ap. Addit. M8. 31930, f. 103). An oldor Saar 
de Quincy, a staunch adherent of Jlonry II, 
who was lord of Buckby ^Northampton- 
shire, seems to have boon Quincy's uncle. 

Quinoy was ono of the knights who in 
1178 attended tko young king Henry, on his 
withdrawing from liis father, Ilenry II, to 
the oourt of Louis VII of Franco, and took 
part in his rebellion, the eldor Saer remain- 


ing faithful to the old king,~i^d"wr~" 
witness to the fomal treaty between^,! 
and his sons at Folaise on 11 fw vZ 

(Fadara, i. 30). .Saer.tbe younge/U 

this time called ‘juvems’ (Geeta II nr £ i, 
i. 40) In 1180-4 he appears to 
castellan of Nonancourt on the Aurs (Sn 
riDTON, Norman Exchequer Bolls, i iA.1t 
pp. oxiv, cxxxv). He was with King Rid. ”j 
at Roche d’Orval in August 1198 
Charters, p. 112), and was present whm 
William of Scotland did homage to John.* 
Lincoln in November 1200 (Roe. Hov 
142). In 1202 he witnessed a charter of 
John to the abbey of Dec. At this time 
ho seems to havo beon comparatively poor 
and received a quittance for 260i. owed to 
the king, and for money owed to the Jews 
and in 1203 a quittance for three hundred 
marks owed to the Jows of Norwich (Rotuli 
Nonnannice, i. 01 ; Rotuli de Liberate, -a. gm 
Boingin that year joint castellan with Robert 
Fitzwnlter of the strong castle of Vaudreul 
when the army of Philip of France came 
against it, he surrendered the place before on 
assault was made, on tho ground of John’s 
inaction ; he was imprisoned by the French 
king at OompifSgno until he and Robert were 
redeemed by a payment of 5,0001. [seconder 
FmwAi/rnn, Robert]. 

Some timo between 1108 and 1178 Saer 
seems to have married Margaret, daughter ef 
Robert III, earl of Loicostor [see under Beau- 
mont, Robert de, d. 1190]. In 1204 his for- 
tunes wero suddenly changed by the death 
without issue of bis wife's brother, RohertIV, 
earl of Leicester, called FitzParnel ; Leices- 
ter's joint hoirosses were his two sisters, the 
elder, Amicia, wifo of Simon de MontfortOI 
[bob under Montbort, Simon or, Em or 
Leiciebtidr], and the younger, Margaret, Saefs 
wife. An equal division of the earl’s lands 
was accordingly made between Saor and hia 
wife’s nepliow, Simon doMontfortIV,whose 
father was then dead. This arrangement was 
sanctioned by the king and his barons in 
1207, and Saer was created earl of Win- 
chester, or of the county of Southampton 
(Waxtisk on Coventry, ii. 197; Doris, Offi- 
cial Baronage, iii. 093; Close Rolls, i. 24, 3)). 
From 1205 lie seems to havo held the offica 
of the king’s steward, or steward of England, 
in virtue of having the custody of theearldom 
of Leicester ; but by 1 lie award of 1207 this 
office passed to tho now carl of Leicester, 
Simon de Jlonlfort (Hist, M88, Comm, 8th 
Rop. p. 421 1>\ Dtr&EALE, Baronage, i. 087). 
In 1209 Saer was engaged in a quarrel wifi 
tho priory of St. Andrews, Scotland, about 
the right of patronage of the ohurch of Leu- 
chars ; ho gained Ms caso before the king's 
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court. But the prior complained to Inno- 
cent III, who issued a bull appointing com- 
missioners to investigate tho matter ( Regis - 
trwn Prioratus S. Andrea, p. 352). Saer ac- 
companied King John to Ireland in the 
summer of 1210 ( Historia Anglorum , ii, 243), 
was much with him, and joined the king at 
play lltotuli dc Liberate, i! \c. pp. 152,182, 183; 
cf. p. 240). From 1211 to 1214 he acted as 
a justiciar, sitting at the exchequer in 1212 
(Foss, Judges, ii. Ill), when he was also 
sent as ambassador to the emperor, Otto IV 
(Fadera, i. 104 ; cf. p. 108). 

But Quincy was soon alienated from the 
king, who held him, in common with Robert 
Fitzwalter and the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in special detestation (id. p. 566). In 
May 1218 he was a witness of John's sur- 
render of hiB crown to the pope («5. p. 112), 
and became one of the sureties for the re- 
payment of the sums that the king had seized 
from the revenues of the church (Ma.it, 
Paris, ii. 674). In January 1216 he wit- 
nessed the reissue of John's charter of free- 
dom to the church, and on 4 March, in com- 
mon with the king and many others, took 
the cross (Gebvasd of Canterbury, ii. 109). 
He attended the meeting of the harons at 
Stamford, entered into their confederation to 
enforce reforms, and was one of the twenty- 
five barons chosen to compel the observance 
of the great charter. When the barons saw 
that John was raising forces against them, 
each of the twenty-five took a special part 
of the kingdom to secure against him, and 
the counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon 
were allotted to the Earl of Winchester. 
They also considered the election of another 
Mug. In October John declared the earl’s 
estates forfeited, and granted them to his 
servants (Close Polls, i, 230). As one of 
the chiefs of the baronial party the earl, 
with others, was sent to Philip of France to 
offer the crown to Philip's son Louis and 
hasten his coming. With his fellow ambassa- 
dors he took a solemn oath that they would 
never hold their lands of John ( Waiehe 
of Coventry, ii. 228-7). On 16 Dec. he 
was excommunicated by the pope. He and 
his companions returned to England on 
9 Jan. 1216, bringing with them forty-two 
ships laden with French knights and their 
followers (Ralsh of Gosobbhaix, p. 178). 
At the accession of Henry HI Saer adhered 
to Louis, and on 21 Deo. persuaded him to 
spare St, Albans Abbey, which Louis threa- 
tened to burn ( Gesta Abbatum S. Albani, i, 
269). In the spring of 1217 the garrison of 
Mountsorrell Castle, Leicestershire, which 
was in his keeping, and was besieged by the 
royal army, sent to him for help. He 


hastened to Louis, then in London, and on 
30 April Louis sent an army led by the Count 
of Perche, Saor, and Robert Fitzwalter to the 
relief of the place [hee under Fitzwalter, 
Robert}. Having joined Fitzwalter in re- 
connoitring at Lincoln, he advised that their 
army should advance to the attack. In the 
battle that ensued on 20 May he was taken 

E riaoner(Roo.WEJn). iv. 20, 23) ; he regained 
is liberty after peace was made in September. 
The war being over, Saer determined to 
fulfil his crusader’s vow. In April 1218 he 
caused the consecration of the abbey church 
of Garendon, Leicestershire, of which he was 
patron in right of his wife, and in 1219 sailed 
with Robert Fitzwalter and others for the 
Holy Land, arriving at Damietta during its 
siege by the crusaders. Shortly after his 
arrival he fell sick, and commanded that afteT 
his death hiB heart and vitals should be burnt, 
and the ashes carried to England and buried 
at Garendon, which was done. He died on 
3 Nov., and was buried at Acre (Annals of 
Waverley, an. 1219). He is described as on 
accomplished and strenuous warrior (His- 
toria Anglorum, ii. 243), A drawing of his 
arms is given in the works of Matthew Paris 
(vi. Additamenta, 477; compare theengraving 
from hie seal in Do Yin, Official Baronage). He 
gave many gifts to Garendon Abbey, and was a 
benefactor to thecanonsof Leicester. He died 
heavily in debt to the king ( Potuli Finium, 
i. 60). His wife Margaret died in 1236. 

He had four sons : Robert, Roger (see 
below), Reginald, and a second Robert. Saer 
also left a daughter HawyBe, who married 
Hugh de Vers, earl of Oxford, about 1223, 
and possibly a daughter named Arabella, 
married to Sir Richard Harcourt (Nichols, 
Leicestershire, iii. 66). 

Robert, the eldest son, may perhaps have 
been the crusader of 1191 (Gesta Menrid II, 
&c. ii. 186, 187), who is found in attendance 
on King Richard in 1194 (Addit. MS. 81989, 
f. 122), though this Robert is generally said 
to have been Saer’s elder brother (Dtodalb, 
Baronage, i. 686), He is said to have sur- 
vived his father, and to have been supplanted 
by his younger brother Roger (Dtodald, Ba- 
ronage, u.s. ; Nichols, Leicestershire, iii. 66). 
It is, however, certain that he died in 1217 
(Annals of Waverley, sub an, ; Gib. Oambb. ; 
Speculum. Ecolmce ap. Opera, iv. 174-6). 
On his death Henry III ordered that a daily 
payment of Sd. should be made to the hospi- 
tallers in England for the souls of King John, 
his predecessors, and. Robert de Quincy until 
such payment should be exchanged for land of 
an equal value ( Close Polls, i. 342). Robert’s 
wife HawyBe (1180 P-1243), fourth daughter 
of Hugh, earl of Chester, and sister and 
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cohoiress of Ranulf do Blundeville, earl of was one of tlie nobles wlio m thaTro k 
Chester, had received from hor brother the tainod leave from llonry to return to I: 
earldom of Lincoln, so far as he could give it land, and received permission from fhn v®" 
to her (Addit. MS. 31930, f. 103), whence of France to pass through his domin 
probably it is that Giraldus (n. s.), in hi? {Matt, Paris, iv. 228). In 1240 he a 10 "* 
account of Robort’s death, calls him 'comes.’ joined in a letter sent to the pope wlilf™ 
lie left an only daughter, Margaret, who ference to the grievances of England asa - tf '' 
married John de Lacy, baron of Pontefract, the Homan see (ih. p. 538). On the death r 
Slio did not succeed to the earldom of Win- his sister-in-law, the Countess of Albempil 
Chester, but was allowed by the king to carry without issue in 1246, a further part t 
to Iter husband the earldom of Lincoln [sec Galloway fell to hint in right of his wife ll 
Lacy, John be, first Earl or Lincoln], p. 603). He ruled the chiefs with exeesaiv 
After her husband’s death she married strictness; they rose against him suddenly 
Walter Marshal, fifth earl of Pembroke [see and in 1247 besiegod him in one of his castles 
under Marshal, William, first Earl op in thoir country. Preferring to risk death 
Pembroke and Strighil], by the sword to the certainly of death hr 

The fourth son, also Robert, married Helen, famine, ho armed himself fully, mounted his 
daughter of Llywelyn ab forwerth [q. v.j, charger, caused llio gates of the castle to ha 
prince of Wales, and widow of .lohn, called thrown open, and at tended by a few followers 
lo Soot, earl of Chester (Annate of Dunstable, cut his way through the besiegers, and rode 
an. 1237). He took the cross m 1250, and for his life until he reached the Scotthh 
died in 1 257 (Matt. Paris, v. 09, 080), leaving king’s court. Alexander took up his cause 
three duuglit prs (see Calentlarium Genealogi- punished the rebels, and re-established him 
oum, i. 112; Addit. MS. 31039, f. 122). in his domains (ib. p. 663). 

Roger nil Quincy, second Earl op Win- EarlRoger attended the parliament heldm 
Chester (1196 P-1266), the second son of Loudon on 9 Fob. 1218, at which Henry III 
Saer de Quinoy, was, with his father, ex- wasreprovodforliismisgovernment,andaiao 
communicated by Innocent III in 1216 (Roo. tho parliament of 1254, at which theprelatea 
Whnb, iii, 366). lie probably joined his and magnates expressed their distrust of the 
father in his crusade (Annates 'Monastici, v. king. In July 1267 tlie king appointed hima 
Index, p. 880), and his oldest brntlior Robert joint commissioner for composmgthe disputes 
being dead, bo did homage, and received botwoon t,ha young Icing cif Scotland, Alev 
livory of bis fathor’s lands in February 1221 ; ander III [q. v.], and certain of his noblea 
the time that, bad elapsed since bis father’s ( Faidem , i. 862), or, in other words, between 
death suggests bis absonco from England Alan Durward [q. v.], the head of tho party 
(Close Molls, i. 448-9), He did not, however, that upheld the English influence, and the 
succeed to the earldom until his mother’s Comym [see undor ComyNj Walter, Easi 
death (19 Feb. 1236). Meanwhile, in 1222, ho op MuNTniTn]. In tho parliament of Oxford 
served in the king’s army in Poitou, Having of 1258 ho was one of the twelve elected by 
married Helen, eldest daughter and coheiress tho ‘ community ’ to attend the three annual 
of Alan, lord of Galloway, who died in 1234, parliaments and exorcise lire rights of par- 
lie divided Alan’s lands with tho husbuuds liaraont, ne was Author elected one of tho 
of hie wife’s sisters, John do Baliol [sop under twenty-four commissioners to treat of aid 
Baliol, John be, 1249-13161 and William, to the king (Annate of Burton, i. 449-60), 
afterwards oavl of Albemarle (d. 1260). The and was one of the witnesses to tbekhws 
rights of Alan’s daughters wuro disputed by confirmation, of tho acts of the council (w. 
Thomas, Alan’s natural son, and the Gall- p. 460). When Richard of Cornwall was re- 
wogians, preferring ono lord lo throc ; to- turning from Germany early in 1259, Earl 
quested their king, Alexander II [q.V.], either Roger, in company with Waller, bishop of 
to take tho inlierilanco himself" or grant it Worcester, and others, on behalf of the barona 
to Thomas. On his refusal tkoyrobolled, and mot bim at St. Omer, and forbade him to 
were defeated by Alexander, who established cross over lo England until be bad sworn to 
tlie three lords in thoir portions of Alan’s observe tbo provisions of Oxford. After 
domains, Roger being constable of Scotland eleven days of dispute thoy obtained a satis- 
in right of bis wife (Chronicle of Mailros, faotoryguaron1oe(WYKES,iv.l21-2). Beget 
p. 42 ; Matt. Paris, iii. 865: Skene, Celtio died on 26 April 1264. He had three wives: 
Scotland, i. 487). In 1239 he joined other (1) Helen (see abovo) ; (2) Maud, daughter 
nobles in writing a letter of remonstrance of Humphrey de Bohun V, second earl of 
to Gregory IX, complaining 1 of bis infringe- Hereford [q. v.], and widow of AneelmHar- 
monts of the right s of English patrons, lie shal, earl of Pembroke [seo under Mabshai, 
served with the lring in Quionne in 1242, and William, first Earl op Pembroke aotStke- 
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scitl ; and (8) Eleanor, seventh daughter by 
his first -wife of William Ferrers (A. 1254), 
ear) of Derby, whose second wife was one of 
Roger's daughters, and widow of William, 
lord Yams (d. 1253 P). Roger's third wife 
hiirvived him, marrying for her third husband 
Roger de Leyboume (q. v.l Roger died with- 
out male issue, leaving three daughters by 
his first wife : (1) Helen or Ela, who mar- 
ried Alan, lord Zouclie, of Ashby (d. 1269) ; 

(2) Elizabeth or Isabella, plighted on 8 Feb. 
1240 to Hugh da Neville (d. 1269) ( Addit . 
MS. 31939, f. 122), but married to Alexander 
Comyn, second earl of Buchan [q. vj ; and 

(3) Margaret, married to William Ferrers, 
earl of Derby. 

[Gesta Hon. II (Benedict. Abb.), i. 46, ii. 186- 
187; Roger of Ho reden, iv. 142; Walter of 
Coventry, ii, 197, Gervase of Cant. ii. 109; 
Ralph of Coggashnll, p. 178 , Matt. Paris’s Hist. 
Angl. ii. 243. and Cbron. MoJ. ii. iii. iv. v. 
passim, vi. 477; Gesta Abb. S. Albani, i. 269; 
Annales Monast. Ann. Bnrt, i. 283, 449-60, 466, 
Ann. Wav. ii. 287, 292, Ann. Dunst. iii. 68, 60, 
143; Wykes, iv. 121-2 (all Rolls Ser.); Roger 
of Wenilover, iii. 866, iv. 20, 23 (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.) ; Rogiat. Pr. S. Andress, pp. 226, 256, 287, 
290, 386, 362 ; Chron. do Mailros, p. 42 (both 
Bannatyne Club); Eyton’s Itin. of Hen. II, 
p. 174; Addit. MS. (Eyton’s) 31939, ff. 103; 
Stapleton’s Norman Excheq. Rolls, i. Introd, 
cxiv. cxxxv. (Soc. of Antiq.) ; Rymer's Feeders, 
i. 30, 113, 362 ; Rot. Norman, p. 61, ed. Hardy, 
Rot. do Liberate ac de Miais, See. pp. 88, 152, 
182, 183, 240, ed. Hardy; Rot. Litt. Claus, i. 
24, 29, 230, 342, 448-9, ed. Hardy, Rot. de Obi. 
et Fin. p. 50, ed. Hardy; Calend. Geneal, i. 111- 
112, 150, ecL Roberta (all Record pubL); Hist, 
MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. p. 421 b, 0th Rep. p. 368 a ; 
Ancient OharteTa, ea. Round, p. 112 (Pipe Roll 
Soc.) ; R61ob Gascons, ed. P. Michel, passim ; Ge- 
nealogist, new aer. iv. 179 ; Collect. Topogr. and 
Geneal. vii. 130; Dngdale’aMonast.vi. 147-8, and 
Baronage, 1.686-8 , Doyle's Official Baronage, ii. 
693-6 ; Foss’s Judges, ii, 110-12 ; Nichole's Lei- 
cestershire, iii. 06.] W. H. 

QUINTON, JAMES WALLACE (1834- 
1891), chief commissionerof Assam, the son of 
swine merchant in Enniskillen, was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and graduated 
B. A. in 1853. Having been appointed to tbe 
Bengal civil service m 1856, he served in the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh until 1875, 
when he officiated for two years as judicial 
commissioner in Burma. Returning to the 
North-West Provinces in 1877, he was ap- 
pointed magistrate and collector of the Al- 
lahabad district in April 1877, and officiating 
civil and sessions judge in April 1878. He 
was on special duty in July 1878 at Naini 
T&l as a member of the North-West Provinces 
famine commission. He afterwards served 


as commissioner in the JMnsi and Lucknow 
divisions, and in February 1883 was ap- 
pointed an additionalmemberof the governor- 
general’s council, an office which he held in 
1884, and again in 1886 and 1889. In the 
earlier of those years he was an ardent sup- 
porter of Lord Itipon’s policy, which the ma- 
jority of Anglo-Indians strongly disapproved. 
In 1884 he was appointed commissioner of 
the Agra division, and became a member of 
the hoard of revenue in 1885. He served as 
a member of the public service commission 
in 1886. He was gazetted O.S.I. in 1887, 
and was appointed chief commissioner of 
Assam on 22 Oct. 1889. 

In March 1891, owing to a rebellion having 
broken out in the small native state of Mani- 
pur, led by two of the younger brothers of 
the raja, who abdicated and took refuge at 
Calcutta, Quinton was sent to Manipur with 
an escort of five hundred Ghurkhas, and with 
instructions to recognise as the ruler of the 
state the second brother, who was actingas re- 
gent, and to arrest oneof the younger brothers, 
who, as sinapati, or commander of the forces, 
had been the prime mover in the deposition 
of the late rija. Quinton reached Manipur 
on 22 March, and at once summoned a durbar, 
at which he intended to arrest the sinapati. 
The latter, however, did not attend, and upon 
an attempt being made on the following day 
to arrest him in the fort, resistance was made 
by the Manipur troops, and was followed by 
an attack upon the British residency ana 
camp, attended by considerable slaughter. 
Quinton thereupon offered to treat with the 
rebels, and was induced to repair to the fort, 
accompanied by Fran k St. Glair Grimwood, 
the political agent, by Colonel Skene, the 
officer commanding the Ghurkhas, and by £wo 
other officers, all without arms. Immediately 
on their arrival they were taken prisoners ana 
murdered. Quinton's hand was cut off, his 
body hacked to pieces, and his dismembered 
limbs thrown outside the city walls to be 
devoured by pariah, dogs. Manipur wassub- 
sequently retaken by a British force; the 
sinapati was hanged, and the regent deposed. 
A young boy belonging to the family was re- 
cognised as raja, and during his minority the 
government of the state was entrusted to a 
British officer as political resident. Pensions 
of 8001. and 1001 a year respectively were 
granted to Quinton’s widow and mother. 

[Infoi mation kindly given by Sir Alexander Ar- 
buthnot, K. O. S.I. ; Parliamentary papers relating 
to Manipur, 1891 ; IndiaOffioe List, 1881 ; Times, 
31 March, April (passim), and 24 June 1891 ; 
Graphic, 1 8 April 1 89 1 , p. 428 .with portrait ; Mrs. 
Grimwosil’s My Three Years ia Manipur, 1891.] 

G.O B. 
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QUIVIL or QUIVEL, PETER mu (d. 
1291), bishop of Exeter, a native of Exeter, 
was son of Peter and Helewisia Quivel, 
The surname sometimes appears erroneously 
"Wyville or Quiral, but Peter was usually 
styled Peter of Exoter. Before 1258 lie was 
instituted vioar of Mullion, Cornwall, but 
resigned before 7 July 1262, when he was 
succeeded by John Quivel, priest, apparently 
a kinsman ( IIin&bston-Randolph , Episcopal 
Registers of Bronesoombe, Quivil, $e. p . 175, of. 
p.xix). His description as ‘master’ suggests 
an academical degree. In 1268 ho becamo 
archdeacon of St, David’s. On 9 Dec. 1270 he 
was collated by Bishop Bronesoombe to a pre- 
bend at Exeter. On 22 June 1280 Bishop 
Bronesoombe died. On 7 Aug. Edward I gave 
the chapter license to olect his successor. The 
canons chose ‘ Master Peter of Exeter ’ (ib. p. 
xix; Am. Omey, p. 284; Ann. Wuverley, p, 
894). On 7 Oct. the royal assont was given, 
On 10 Nov. Richard Gravesend, bishop of 
London, consecratod Peter in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral by mandate of the archbishop. 

Quivil, who took no part in political work, 
seldom left his diocese. In the spring of 1262 
the diocese was visited by Archbishop Peck- 
ham. In 1285 Edward 1 spent Christmas at 
Exeter (Oxbnndds, p. 266), and commemo- 
rated the ocoasion by grants and licences to 
the bishop and chapter (Cal. latent llolls, 
1281-92, pp. 216, 217). It is said that the 
king took up his residence at the bishop’s 
palace (Olivub, Hist, of Exeter, p. OS). In 
April 1287 Peter held a diocosan synod 
which draw up a long and important senes of 
canons, mostly declaratory of the ordinary law 
of the church (Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 129-08). 

Quivil was a liberal benefactor to the 
cathedral and to its clergy (cf. Olivbe, Mon- 
astdoon Dioc. Exon. pp. 48, 230). lie en- 
forced residence and removed abuses, though 
iu these respects ho could not escape the 
criticisms of Archbishop Peckham. Ills chief 
work was in connection with the cathedral 
fabric. Bishop Bvouoscombo had begun the 
transformation of the Norman cathedral. 
Quivil first completed a part of the work, 
and seems to have procured plans for the 
whole building; so that, though most of the 
present structure was erected by his suc- 
cessors, ins energy and care gave the church 
its unity in designs and details. It is with 
good reason that he was callod the founder 
of the new work (‘ fandator novi opens,’ 
Eoebman, Architectural History, p. 12, from 
the Eabrio Roll of 1308). Quivil’s most me- 
morable work was the reconstruction of the 
two transopt towers of Bishop Warelwast’s 
Norman church. Tie took down part of tho 
inner side, enriched and enlarged the groat 


Gothic arches that opened outhtotim 
adorned the severe romanesque infcnwJ 1 ^ 
fluted columns and shafts 
and pierced through the masomy th”X 
and south transept windows, whose beaS 
wheel tracery ’ suggested the type f ot ™] 
of the ‘decorated’ windows of other 
the church. lie added to the traneepttmL^ 
the two eastern chapels of St. John theC 3 
and St. Paul. He completed tbolad3 
possibly began the clioir. and almost. 


built the eastern bay of the nave, QuWawi 
extended to the precinct of the cathedral ft 
defenceless condition of which led to 
orders at Exeter as elsewhere; and on! tT 
1286 he obtained from the king Hpa^ c ?' 
enclose the churchyard and precinct with ! 
stone wall, with suificient gates and poster™ 
to he closed at night and o 
(Cal. Patent Rolls, 1281-9 
obtained in 1290 licence to crenellato his 
house at Exeter and strengthen it with a wall 
(ib. p. 393). As the palace adjoined the cathe- 
dral precinct, tho effect of these measures 
was to make the whole close defensible, 

Quivil diod on 1 Dot. 1291 (Hurassioj. 
Randolm, pp. xxi-ii), and was buried in 
his new lady-chapel hefere the altar, whas 
a mnrblo slab covered the grave. This slab 
was in 1820 restored to its original pin*, 
and the half-effaced oroes and inscription 
remit. This runs : * Petra tegit Petrom; 
nichil offioiat sibi tetnrm.’ 

Quivil’s register — the sooond to survive 
of the Exeter episcopal registers— is extantin 
a small vellum hook of twenty-four folios. 
Both ends are imperfect, and parts are hair 
damaged. _ Probondary Hingeston-Randolph 
published in 1889 an alphabetical digest of 
the whole, aud printed in full those parts 
which, owing to tho defaced state or the 
manuscript, ore rapidly becoming illegible. 

[The Registers of Bronoseombo and Pater 
Quivil, &c., by F. 0. Ilingoston-Bandolph, pp, 
300-06, including, besides the digest of the re- 
gister, an itinerary of tho bishop mid a valuable 
summary (pp. xix-xxiii) of his acts; P. Free- 
man’s Architectural History of Exeter Cathe- 
dral, xx, 11-1 <t, gives details of his building 
operations j Oliver's Lives of the Bishops of 
Exolor contains a modern biography; OUvcr’e 
MonasticonDiou. ISxoiueusis, pp. 48, 230; Oliver's 
HiBt. of tho City of Exeter (1861), pp. 61-71; 
Ann. of Waverloy nnd Osnoy, Oxenedes and 
Beckham's Letters, the lust four in Bolls Sar.; 
Wilkins’s Ooneilio, ii. 88, 120-68 ; Wharton 1 # 
Anglia Sacra ; Calendar of Futent Bolls, 1281- 
1202 ; E. A. Freeman’s Hist of Exetor, pp. 8M, 
184 (Historic Towns); Lo Nova’s Fasti Ecel, 
Angl. i. 808, 870, ed. Hnrdy ; Godwin, Do Ene- 
sulibus, pp. 406-7 (1743); Stubbs’s Begistrau 
Sacrum Anglicanuvn, p, 47.] T. F. T. 
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RABAN, EDWARD (d. 1058), printer 
in Aberdeen, was an Englishman by birth, 
and was said to have been a native of 
Worcestershire. For this statement there 
is no direct evidence, though in ‘Rabans 
Resolution against Drunkennesse/ printed 
in 1622, he speaks of his ‘ father’s brother, 
Peter Raban, a paTson at Meltonmowbre in 
Wooster-shyre.’ In 1600 Raban set off, 
along with n number of ‘ bankrout mercbands 
and run-nway prentizes,’ to serve with the 
army in the Netherlands, He served in the 
wara for some ten years, and after that time 
seems to have travelled over a considerable 
portion of tbe continent. In 1620 be started 
as a printer in Edinburgh, at the sign of tbe 
A.B. 0., in a house at the Cowgate Port, but 
Reprinted only one book, so far as has yet been 
discovered, in that town. In tbe same year he 
appears at St. Andrews, where he opened a 
shop with his old sign of the A. B. 0. After 
remaining two years he travelled further 
north, and in 1622 settled in Aberdeen. Here 
he met with considerable encouragementfrom 
tbe authorities of the town and the univer- 
sity, and also from Bishop Forbes, who re- 
mained through life his firm friend. The house 
he occupied was on the north aide of Castle 
Street, with the sign of ‘The Townes Armes.’ 
From 1622 to 1646 he printed continuously, 
issuing, besides a number of academic pro- 
ductions, some extremely interestingScottisb 
books. In 1040 his lost hook appeared, and 
in the following year his successor, James 
Brown, was appointed. Former writers, as a 
rule, have given 1649 as the date of his death, 
but this matter has been definitely settled 
by the discovery of the entry of his burial, 
‘ 1658, Dec. 6, Edward Rabein, at Wast dyk.’ 
Raban was twice married: first, to Janet 
Johnston, who died in 1627 ; and, secondly, 
to Janet Ailhoua. 

[Edmond’s Aberdeen Printers, 1886 ; Last 
Notes on the Aberdeen Printers, 1888 ; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. xii, 21, 74. 3rd ser. i. 198, 
6th ser. 1 . 10, 197, 7th Ber. iii. 476.] E. Gt. D. 

RABY, Bauow, [See Wehtwobth, 
Thomas, third Batiost, afterwards Eaex, os 
Sthajtokd, 1672-1738.] 

RACK, EDMUND (1785 P-1787), miscel- 
laneous writer, born at Attleborough, Norfolk, 
about 1735, was son of Edmund and Elizabeth 
Rack. His father was a labouring weaver, 
and both his parents were quakers, the mother 
being a preacher in that sect. He was brought 
von. xvt. 


up as a quaker, and apprenticed to a general 
shopkeeper at Wymondham. At the end of 
his term he removed to Bardfield in Essex:, 
where he became shopman to a Miss Agnes 
Smith, whomhesuhsequentlymarried. About 
1 775 he settled at Batli, and, having cultivated 
a taste for literature, was patronised by Lady 
Miller of Batheaston, Mrs. Macaulay, and 
Dr. Wilson. When dwelling in his native 
county he had paid great attention to its 
system of farming, and, with a view to the 
improvement of that in use throughout the 
western counties of England, he drew up, in 
the autumn of 1777, a plan for the formation 
of a society for the encouragement of agri- 
culture in the four counties of Somerset, 
Wilts, Dorset, and Gloucester. He was 
appointed its first secretary, and a room was 
appropriated for its members in his house at 
No. 6 St. James’s Parade. About 1792 it 
took the name of the Bath and West of 
England Agricultural Society, and it still 
flourishes. 

In 1779 Rack aided in establishing the 
Bath Philosophical Society, and became its 
firBt secretary. Ill-health had long troubled 
him, and although he gave, in 1777, the no- 
torious James Graham (1745-1794) [q. v.] 
a certificate that he had been cured from ‘ a 
bad cough and asthmatic complaint/ his state 
soon became worse. His physical condition 
was not improved by the loss of his savings 
about 1780. He died at Bath on 22 Feb. 
1787. An elegy to his memory by Polwhele, 
who had made his acquaintance in that city 
in 1777, appeared in the 'Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ’ for 1787 (pt. ii. p. 717), and was re- 
printed in ‘ Poems by Gentlemen of Devon 
and Cornwall' (i. 162-4), 

Rack was the author of: 1. ‘Reflections 
on ths Spirit and Essence of Christianity/ 
signed * Eusebius/ 1771. 2. ‘ England’s true 
Interest in the choice of a new Parliament 
briefly considered. By a Friend to true 
Liberty/ 1774. 3. ‘ Poems on Several Sub- 
jects/ 1776. 4. ' Mentor’s Letters addressed 
to Youth/ 1777, but written five years pre- 
viously for a few of his young friends ; 2nd 
edit. 1777; 3rd edit,, revised and corrected, 
1778 (three thousand copies were sold of 
these editions) ; 4th edit., revised and en- 
larged, 1785. 6. ‘Essays, Letters, and 

Poems/ 1781. Some of the pieces had ap- 
peared in his previous volume of poems, and 
several of the essays were reprinted from 
magazines. Two of the poemB , 1 The Castla 

00 
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of Tintadgel ’ (pp. 880-7) and 'The Isle of 
Poplars,’ were writ! en by Polwkele, 6 . ‘ A 
Respectful Tribute to Thom ns Ourtis, who 
died at Bath 4 April 1784.’ Thirty-six copies 
were struck off for members oi the Bath 
Philosophical Society. It was also inserted 
in the 1 Transactions ’ of the Agricultural 
Society, vol. iii. pp. xvii-xxiv. 

Three octavo volumes of papers contri- 
buted to the Agricultural Society were pub- 
lished under lus editorship, and he wrote a 
few of the articles. His papers ‘On the 
Origin and Progress of Agriculture ’ and 
‘The Natural History of the Oock-chafer’ 
were reprinted in the ‘ Georgioal Essays ’ of 
Alexander Hunter [q. v.l and that an the 
cockchafer also appeared in the ‘Annual 
Register’ for 1784-6, pp. 38-9. Tho second 
edition of * Caspipina’s Tjetters,’ by the Rev. 
Jacob Duclid, was edited by liim in 1777, 
and he appended to it a brief account of 
William Penn. From 1782 to 1780 Rack 
Was actively engaged in making a topogra- 
phical survey of Somerset, and tlic labour 
was all hut completed by him before his 
death. The work was published by tho Rev. 
John Collinson in 1791 in throe volumes. 

Hack contribut ed to the ‘ Mont hly Ledger ’ 
and the ‘ Monthly Miscellany ’ under the 
signature of Eusebius, and lio also wrote for 
the ‘ Farmer’s Magazine ’ and tho * Bath 
Chronicle.’ Philip Thicknesw accused him 
of being tho author of ‘ A Letter addressed 
to Philip Thickskull, esq.,’ and retorted iu 
‘ALetterfrom Philip Thickskull, Esq., to Ed- 
mund Rack,’ 1780 (cf. Edmund — an Eclogue, 
1780). He wrote the second of the printed 
odes presented to Mrs. Macauluyon her birth- 
day m 1777, and in tho fourth volumo of 
‘Poetical Amusements,’ at Lady Miller's villa, 
there appeared threo poems from lus pun. 

[Oollinson’s Somerset, sub 'Bath , 1 i. 77-82 (by 
Polwhalo) ; Polwlialo’s Traditions and Rocolluc- 
tions, i. 42-3, 112-30 (with numerous lottors by 
him), 164-6, 100 ; Thioknesse's Ynlotudinariun 
Bath Guido, p. 7 ; Warner's Bath, pp. 312-11 ; 

, Smith’s Friends’ Books, ii. 408-70 ; Gent. Msg. 
1787, pt. i. p. 270.] W. P. C. 

RACKETT, THOMAS (1767-1841), 
antiquary, bom in 1767, was son of Thomas 
Rackett of Wandsworth, Surrey. At, the 
age of fourteen he recited to Glarrick the 
latter’s ode for the Shakespearean jubilee 
so admirably that Garrick presented him 
‘with a gilt copy of it.’ Next year (1771) 
Gnrriok gave him a folio copy of Shakespeare 
with a laudatory inscription, Forrest and 
Paul Sandby taught Rackett drawing. J olm j 
Hunter, directed Ms attention as a hoy to 
tho study of natural history, and gave him, 
what Racket! much valued, a piece of 


caoutchouc, then little known mHwTT 
He matriculated from University ffiiu 
Oxford, on 16 Nov. 1778, and IraduaM 
B.A. in 1777 and M.A. in 1780. A?^ 
same time he became rector of Snetict,. 
with Oharlton-Marsliall, Dorset, and hold rt? 
living for more than Bixty years. 10 

Rackett, although he devoted himself tn 
his parish, was interested in every branch of 
science, and was a good musician. But hi 
leisure was mainly occupied in antinuaihn 
researches, and he spent much time insciat 
tific study in London. He came to W 
Gough, King. Sir B. 0. Iloare, ana Canon 
Bowles. H 0 helped Hutchins m the second 
edition of his 'IliBtory of Dorset,,’ and rambled 
on his pony over the whole of that county 
exploring its antiquities. Late in life he col- 
looted and took cast s of ancient seahand coins" 
In 1794 and 1790 he accompanied Hatchett 
and Dr. Maton in a tour through the wes- 
tern counties and collected minerals. When 
an oct ogeimrian he enthusiastically studied 
conchology, and, in conjunction with Tiberius 

Oavallo f q. v.] (to whom he offered a homo 
nt Spotishury), pursued astronomy. He was 
a fellow of the Royal Society, of the Society 
of Antiquarios, and of the Linnean Society, 
He died at Spetisbury on 29 Nov. 184h 
Rackett married, in 1781, Dorothea, daugh- 
ter of James Tattersall, rector of St. Paul’s, 
Co vent Gardon, and of Stroatliam. All his 
children predeceased him oxcept Dorothea, 
wife of S. Solly of Ileathsidc, near Poole, 
Dorset. 

Rackett wrote: 1. ‘A Description ol 
Otlarden Place and Olntrch and of the 
ArchiepiscojJiil Palace at Charing in the 
county of Rout ; accompanied by Genealo- 
gical Momoirs of the Family of Wheler and 
Anecdotes of some of tho early Experiments 
in Electricity,’ London, 1882. Rackett drew 
the frontispiece of Otterden Place and also 
the view of l ho palace. This book, written 
to ploaso Mrs. Wholor, his niece, first ap- 
peared as an essay in Uib ‘Gentleman's 
Magazine,’ 1882. 2. ‘An Historical Account 
of Tostacoologieal Writers,’ in conjunction 
with W. G . Maton, M. D . (p ublishcd in ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Linnoan Society’); a bound 
copy, now in the British Museum, was pre- 
sented in 1804 to Sir J. Banks ‘with the 
respectful compliments of tho authors,’ 

[Nichols’s Illuslr. of Lit. v. 838, vi. 237-41 ; 
Gent. Mug, 1841, ii. 428.] M, G. W. 

RADCLIFFE. [Boe also Radolotb 
and Ratouem.] 

RAD OLIFFE, ALEXANDER (/. 1680), 
voiw-writcr, the son and heir of Alexander 
Radcliffe of Ilampstoad, Middlesex, was ad- 
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Blitted at Gray's Inn on 12 Nov. 1669 (Fos- 
ieb, drag's Inn Admission Leg inter). He 
was not called to the bar, but seems to 
have deserted the legal profession for the 
army, in which he had attained the rank of 
captain in 1696. lie was a disciple of the 
Earl of Rochester in verse, and rivalled his 
master in ribaldry. He published : 1. ‘ Ovid 
Travestie, a moclc Poem on five Epistles of 
Ovid,’ 10mo, 1673 ( Gaisford Libra) y Sale 
Catalogue). This, the first edition, was ig- 
nored when the book was reprinted, 4to, 
1680, 1681, 1696 (with additions), and 1705. 
2, ‘Bacchanalia Ooelestia: a Poem, in praise 
of Punch, compos’d by the Gods and God- 
desses in Cabal/ London, 1680, fol. broadside. 
Reprinted in the ‘ Ramble/ &c. 3. * The 

Ramble: an anti-heroick Poem. Together 
with some Terrestrial Hymns and Carnal 
Ejaculations/ London, 1682, 8vo, Part of 
‘The Ramble’ had previously appeared in 
the edition of Rochester's Poems which bears 
the imprint Antwerp, 1680. Nos. 1 (3rd 
edit.) and S were reissued with a general 
title, 1 The Works of Cnpt. Alexander Rad- 
cliffe/ in 1696, 2 pts. (London, 8vo). 

[Hunter’s Chorus Tatum, Addit, MS. 24490, 
fol. 247 , Nichols’s Select Collection of Poems, 
i, 141, iii. 188.] 0. T. D. 

RADCLIFFE, ANN (1764-1823), no- 
velist, the only daughter of William and Ann 
Ward, was born in London on 9 July 1764. 
Her father was in trade, but she was con- 
nected on his side with the family of William 
Cheselden [q.v.], the famous surgeon, and 
more remotely with the Dutch family of De 
Witt. Her mother, whose maiden name was 
Oates, was niece of Dr. Samuel Jebb fq. v.l, 
and first cousin of Sir Richard Jebb [q.v. j, 
physician to George III. Great part of her 
youth was passed in the society of relatives 
in easy circumstances : she was particularly 
noticed by Bentley, the partner of Josiali 
Wedgwood [q. v.], and she met at his house, 
among others, lira. Fiozzi, Mrs. Montagu, 
and ‘Athenian Stuart.’ At the age of twenty- 
three she married, at Bath, William Rad- 
cliffe, an Oxonian, and a student of law, who 
abandoned his intention of being called to 
the bar, and subsequently became proprietor 
and editor of the ‘ English Chronicle/ 

Her first novel, * The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunbayne/ a short story of little merit, ap- 
peared in 1789, and was followed in the 
ensuing year by ‘ A Sicilian Romance/ which 
Scott considers the first modem English 
example of the poetical novel, and of which 
several Italian versions have appeared. The 
interest, however, depended entirely upon 
incident and description, to which in its suc- 


cessor, ‘ The Romance of the Forest * (Lon- 
don, 1791, 12mo), something like a study of 
the effect of circumstance upon character waa 
added. ‘The Romance of the Forest’ reached 
a, fourth edition by 1796, and was translated 
into French and Italian, while a dramatised 
version, by JohnBoaden, entitled ‘Fountain- 
ville Forest,’ appeared in 1794. Its success 
paved the way for ‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho, 
a Romance interspersed with some pieces or 
Poetry’ (London, 1794, 4 vole. 12mo), for 
which the publisher offered what was then 
the unprecedented sum of 6007. Conscious 
of her strength, Mrs, Radclifte had adopted 
a broader and more ambitious style of treat- 
ment. ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho’ was 
translated into French by Chastenay, and 
proved the most popular of novels. Its success 
was such that she obtained 8007. for her next 
novel, ‘ The Italian, or the Confessional of 
the Blaok Penitents ’ (London, 1797, 3 vols. 
12mo), a romance of the inquisition, usually 
regarded as her best work. It was received 
with enthusiasm at home. Badly drama- 
tised by John Boaden as the ‘ Italian Monk/ 
it was produced at the Haymarket on 
16 Aug. 1797 (Genesi, vii. 323) ; it was, 
moreover, immediately translated into French 
by the Abbe Morellet. From this time Mrs. 
Radcliffe wrote no more, except the little- 
known novel of ‘ Gaston de Blondeville, or 
the Court of Henry III keeping Festival in 
Ardenne ’ (London, 182C, 4 vols. 8vo), com- 

S osed in 1802, but not published until after 
er death, whence it may perhaps be inferred 
that she considered it unworthy of kerpowers. 
It was, however, translated into French by 
Defauconpret, the translator of Scott, in 1826, 
and it is interesting because in it the author 
has recoursenot to the supernatural naturally 
explained, but to the actual supernatural, 
a method which Scott regretted that she had 
not followed, unaware that she had actually 
attempted it. 

After her retirement from the world of 
letters Mrs. Radcliffe lived almost unknown 
to kor literary contemporaries, amusing her- 
self with the occasional composition of 
poetry, and delighting in the long carriage 
excursions she was accustomed to make 
with her husband in the summer months. 
She had already (1705) published aa ac- 
count of ‘A Journey made in the Summer 
of 1794 through Holland and the Western 
Frontier of Germany/ which is rich in pic- 
torial description, and also in political and eco- 
nomical observations, probably contributed 
by her husband. She also made copious notes 
of her English excursions, specimens of which, 
admirable as pieces of description, were in- 
corporated in the memoir prefixed to ‘Gaston 
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deTSlondeville.’ With them also appeared' St. 
Alban’s Abbey,’ a long metrical romance, the 
dale of which is not given, but which must 
have been written after Scott and Southey 
had begun to publish. A little volume of 
poems which appeared under her name in 
1816, and was reissued in 1831 and 1815, is 
merely a collection of the verses inserted in 
her novels, made by an anonymous compiler, 
who seems to have thought that she was 
dead, and who took the liberty to addpoems 
of his own. Iler retirement from society also 
accredited a report of hor insanity, which 
was distinctly assortod in a book entitled 
‘ A Tour through England,’ and was made 
the subject of ‘ An Ode to Terror,’ published 
in 1810. There was not the slightosl founda- 
tion for it. Mrs. llndclitFe appears to have 
possessed a cheerful and equable temper, and 
to have manifested no peculiarity excopL the 
sensitive aversion to notice which she shared 
with many other authoresses. For tho last 
twelve years of her lifo slio suilbrod from 
spasmodic asthma, and succumbed to a 
sudden attack on 7 Fob. 1823. She was in- 
terred at the chapel-nf-ease in the Bayswator 
Hoad (tho rosting-place of Laurence Storno 
and of Paul Sandby) bolongingloSt. George’s, 
Hanover Square. Her posthi imous works ap- 
peared in 1826, along with a sli glitbut interest- 
ing memoir, apparently from tho pen of her 
husband, whose testimony to her amiable qua- 
lil ies, personal at l ract ions, and musical accom- 
plishments bears the impress of strict truth. 
Tho memoir also contains somo very dis- 
criminating criticism, which may be read 
with pleasuro, ovou aflor tho accurate but 
cordial estimate of her genius which Sir 
"Waller Scott, had already given in his pre- 
face to the edition of hor novels published 
in 1824. 

Mrs. Kudcliffe’s novels may not be much 
rend, oilhor now or in the future, but she 
will always retain in English literature tho 
important position due to tlio founder of a 
school who was also its most eminent repre- 
sentative. In her peculiar art of exciting 
terror and impat lent curiosity by the inven- 
tion of incidents apparently supernatural, 
but evoutually receiving a natural explana- 
tion, she has boun surpassed by two Ameri- 
cans, Brockden Brown and Poe, but it is 
doubtful wholhormnny English writers have 
rivalled lier. Tho construction of hor talos 
is exceedingly ingenious, and great art is 
evinced in (he contrivances by which tho 
action is from time to time interrupted and 
the reader's suspense prolonged. The spell 
which she exerts, howovor, arises no less 
from the manifestation of a bighor artist io 
faculty, tho creation of an environment for 


her pe rson ages in which their actions 


adventures appear not violently improbeT 

ts we mors 
“tic atmo- 

' creations ot 

: picturesque 


and almost natural. No stoneware T'*’ 
completely imbued with » romantic 


i - - . , , romantic atmo. 

sphere, or are more evidently the creatCnf 
a . mindinsUnciivdy turned tothe picture! 
side of things. To tins day she has had }Z 
superiors in tho art of poetical landaca™ 
which she may almost be said to bine m 
troduoed into tho modern novel, and in th 
praotieo of which, as Scott remarks 
showed hersolf ns competent to copy nature 
ns to indulge imagination. Except, indeed 
for the ingenuity of her plots, she is ratka 
to be ranked among prose poets than amone 
storytellers, and is especially interearins 
as a precursor of that general movement 
towards the delineation and comprehension 
of oxternal nature which was to characterise 
the nineteenth century. Iler weak side is 
the want of human interest, to which, how- 
ever, tlio character of Schedoni, in 'The 
Italian,’ is a marked exception. If the general 
conventionality of hor personages disentitles 
her to rank among groat novelists, she can- 
not bo oxcludod irom a place among great 
r am aimers. Her lot! evs and j ournals abound 
with beautiful natural descriptions in the 
stylo of hor novels. Iler poems, mainly from 
imperfection or expression, are the least 
poetical portion of hor writings. In her 
romances, says Leigh Hunt, she was, in the 
words of Mathias, ‘ the mighty magician of 
Udolpho j ’ ‘ in hor vorsos she is a tinselled 
nymph in a pantomime, calling up common- 
plnces with a wand ’ (Men, Women, andBoofa 
1878, p. 278). 

[Memoir prefixed to Qua ton do Blondeville, 
1820; Scott’s Introduction to Mrs. Kndoliffe's 
novels in B.illantyno’a Novolist’s Library, 1824; 
JeiiiTroson'sNovols andNovelists; Allibono’sDiet. 
of English Lilemturo; Chambers's Cyclop, of 
English Literature; Lofdvre-Donmior in CS1A 
britds Anglaisos, 1 895. Christina Kosaotti wished 
to have written the biography of Mrs.Eaddiffe, 
whom sho groatly ndmirod, but was obliged to 
relinquish her intention from luck of materials.] 

E. G. 

RADCLIFFE, CHARLES BLAND 
(1822-1889), physician, bora at Brigginthe 
north of Lincolnshire on 2 June 1822, be- 
longed to a family long settled in the Isle of 
Man, and was oldest son of Oharles Rad- 
cliffo, a Wusloyim minister. John Netten 
Radcliffe [q. v.] was his younger brother. 
Charles completed his education, begun at 
home, in tlio grammar school at Batleynser 
Leeds, and was subsequently apprenticed to 
Mr. TTall, a general practitioner, at Worthy, 
lie finished This modical training in Leedsj 
Paris, and Loudon. In Paris he sti 
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under Claiide Bernard. He graduated M.B. 
at the London University in 1845, when lie 
is said to hare been the first student from a 
provincial medical school who succeeded in 
obtaining' a gold medal. lie graduated 
JI.D. in 1851. He became a licentiate of 
the Hoyal College of Physicians of London 
m 1848, and wa3 elected a fellow in 1858. 
lie filled the office of Gulstonian lecturer in 
1360 and of Croonian lecturer in 1873. He 
subsequently became a councillor of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and in 1876-6 he acted 
as censor. 

He was appointed, on 21 May 1853, assist- 
ant physician to the Westminster Hospital, 
where he succeeded to the office of full phy- 
sician 26 April 1857, and he was elected to 
the consulting staff on 27 May 1878. He 
lectured upon botany and materia medica in 
the medical school attached to the hospital. 
In 1803 he was appointed physician to the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic in Queen Square, in succession to 
Dr. Erown-Sfiquard, and it was in connec- 
tion with this institution, and the diseases of 
the nervous system which it was founded to 
relieve, that Radelifte’a name was best known. 
He died very suddenly on 18 June 1869, and 
was buried in Highgate cemetery. He mar- 
ried in 1851, butleft no issue. 

Radcliffe, whose personal appearance was 
extremely striking, was a type of all that is 
best in a physician of the old school, modified 
by a modem scientific training. His mind was 
essentially metaphysical with a strong bias 
towards novel theories. He was one of the 
earliest investigators in this country of the 
electrical physiology of muscle and nerve, 
but ha waa too much occupied with abstract 
theories to do much by wav of experiment. 
He waa, as Sir Burdon-Sandereon points out, 
essentially a vitalist,but with this difference — 
that in his doctrine electricity took the place 
of the vital principle. Theological specula- 
tion also interested him, and he read with 
almost equal zest the works of Plato, Aquinas, 
and Maurice. 

An unfinished portrait, by Sir William 
Boxall, belongs to Mrs. Radcliffe. 

Eadcliffe’s works are : 1, ‘Proteus, or the 
Law of Nature/ 8vo, London, 1860. 2. ‘The 
Philosophy of Vital Motion/ 8vo, 1861. 
3. ‘EpUepsy and other Affections of the 
Nervous System marked by Tremor, Con- 
vulsion, or Spasm/ 8vo, 1864 ; 2nd edit. 
1868 ; 3rd edit. 1861. 4. ‘ LeotureB on Epi- 
lepsy, Pain, Paralysis, and certain other dis- 
orders of the Nervous System/ 8vo, 1864. 
6. ‘Articles in Reynolds’s System of Medicine, 
1888 and 1872. 6, ‘ Dynamics of Nerve and 
Muscle/ 8vo, 1871. 7. ‘ Vital Motion as a 


Mode of Physical Motion/ 8vo, 1870. 8. * The 
Connection between Vital and Physical 
Motion : a Conversation/ privately printed, 
1881. 9, ‘Behind the Tides/ privately 

printed. 

Radcliffe was joint editor with Dr. W.H. 
Ranking£roml845 to 1878of RankingVAb- 
s tract of the Medical Sciences.' 

[Personal knowledge ; obituary notices ; 
Westminster Hospital Reports, by G. Cowell, 
1 8BD, v. 1 ; Proceedings of the Royal Medical and 
Ohirurgieal Society, 1SD0, by Sir E. H. Sieve- 
king, M.B, ; additional information kindly given 
to the writer by Mrs. Radcliffe.] D’A. P. 

RADCLIFFE or R.ADCLYFFE, 
CHARLES EDWARD (1774-1827), lieu- 
tenant-colonel, born in 1774, received his 
first commission as adjutant of the first dra- 
goons (royals) on 11 Oct. 1797, but he had 
previously served under the Duke of York 
m the campaign of 1794. He was made 
cornet on 12 April 17 99, lieutenant on 4 May 
1800, and captain on 1 Dec. 1804. He em- 
barked for the Peninsula with the royals in 
September 1809, and in the following June 
he was appointed brigade-major to General 
Slade’s brigade, which consisted at that time 
of the royals and the 14th dragoons. He con- 
tinued in this position throughout the war, 
up to the battle of Toulouse in 1814, being 
present at Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, Vittoria, 
and variouB minor actions. In the action at 
Maquilla on 11 June 1812, in which Slade’s 
brigade (royals and 3rd dragoon guards) was 
worsted by Lallemand, and driven in con- 
ftision for she miles with a loss of 150 
men, Slade reported that he was particularly 
indebted to Radcliffe for his assistance in 
rallying the men. As a result of his ex- 
perience in the war, Radcliffe submitted a 
strong recommendation that British troopers 
should be taugbt to use the point instead of 
the edge of their sabres, and published a 
small work on the subject ; it is not in the 
British Museum. 

Radcliffe was employed as assistant ad- 
jutant-general of cavalry during the march 
of the cavalry across France after the war. 
He received a brevet majority on 4 J unel814, 
and on 25 Sept, was made brigade-major to 
the inspector general of cavalry. In the 
following year he went to Belgium with his 
regiment, which formed part of the famous 
Union brigade. His squadron constituted 
the rearguard of the brigade in the retreat 
from Quatre Bras on 17 June, and he was 
thanked for his oonduct by Sir William Pon- 
sonby. He was specially praised also by 
Ponsonby’s successor, Colonel Clifton, for his 
part in the great cavalry charge at Waterloo 
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on tho following day, He was severely 
wounded by a bullet in llie kneo, wliieli could 
not be extracted, and caused him much 
pain for tho rest of his life. He was given 
a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy, datingfrom tho 
day of the battlo. lie was placed on half- 
pay on 20 April 1820, and was appointed 
brigade-major to the inspector-general of 
cavalry. Ho died in London on 24 Fob. 
1827, ‘ He was a doxtorous swordsman, au 
accomplished oflicar, and an able tactician 
... a warm and sincoro friond, a conscien- 
tious Christian, and a brave man,’ writes 
General de Ainslio, tho liistorinn of tho 
royals. He married Mary, oldest daughter 
of n. Crockett, esq., who diud a week beforo 
him. His only son, the Rov. Charles Rad- 
clyffe, died in 1802, leaving a son, Charles 
Edward Radclyffe, of Little Tank, Hamp- 
shire. 

[Gent. Mag. 1816 ii. 81, 1827 i. 365 ; His- 
torical Records of the first or Royal Dmguous; 
Wellington Despatches, Suleclions, p. G01, anil 
Supplementary Series, x. 660 ; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, 1894, ii. 1076.] E, M. L. 

RADCLIFFE, EQREMONT (d. 1678), 
rebel, was son of Homy lliidcliilo, second earl 
of Sussox [see under RADdl.Tj'ra, ItomiB'c, first 
Earl], by his second wife, Anno, daughter of 
Sir Philip Oaltliorpo. When quite a young 
man ho took part iu tho rebellion of 1560, 
uud was so active that special instructions 
were givon. for his capturo on its suppression. 
He managed, liowover, to escape over the 
border, and was for some time, with otlior 
robels, tho guest of tho Scotts of Bueoleugh 
at Branlcsom. A ship was providod to con- 
voy tho party to Plunders, but news of fcliu 
uflorta the English government wore making 
to intercept them having reached them, they 
seem to have sailed by way of Orkney. Onoo 
at Antwerp, EadclilTo received a pension 
of eight hundred ducats from tho king of 
iSpain, Tn tho early part of 1672 ho wont on 
a mission to Madrid, whore he was thrown 
into prison for debt at tho end of 1678; in 
1674, having returned to tho Low Countries, 
ho wont lo Franco, and quitted 'tho king 
of Spaiu’s entertainment.’ Ilo wrote a good 
many letters to Burghley and others about 
his pardon, and in February 1674-0 Ur. 
'Wilson, writing to Burghloy, spoke of him 
os ‘marvellously repentant;’ ho offered to 
servo in Ireland, and lator in the sarao year 
he sent a latter to Wilson ‘ full of mibrn ission, 
with great moan of liis necessity,’ To bo 
nenrer the gates of morcy ho had moved in 
1676 to Calais. He came in November 1676 
to London; but when ho showed himself 
at court be was sent to tho Tower. Tliure 


ho remained for some years. About 
1677 he made petition to be allowed to t l' 
exercise m the little garden facing his priT 
and to have a servant. He was aonfiJS 
lie Beauchamp Tower, whore bis name, win 
the date 1676 and the motto ‘pour par S 
may be soon cut in tho wall of one of a. 
col la. 

On 10 May 1678 he was secretly released 
from prison, and exilod. He went to Fl an 
dors, incurred suspicion of being mixed min 
ft plot to poison Don John of Austria, ire- 
sumubly as tho agent of the English govern 
mont, and was consequently in the same year 
(1678) beheaded in the markot-place of A* 
mur (of. Estate of the English Fugitives) 
Do Mendoza, the Spanish nmlin M .l w jjj 
England, describes him as ‘ a rash and dari™ 
young man, ready for anything.’ He 
author of 1 Politique Discourses translated 
out of French,’ London, 1678, 4to, dedicated 
to Sir Francis Walsingbam ; this he under- 
took while in the Buaucliauip Towor, 

[Cals, of State Pnpara, Dom. 1617-80, p, 545 • 
1566-79, Add., For. 16GD-76, Spanish, 1508-7 b) 
specially note to p. 372 ; Fronde’s Hi6t. ii, 
Sharp’s Mom. of the Robollion of 16GB, np. 7l’ 
&e.; natflold MSS. ii. 100; Sadler Papers, ii! 
217, &o. ; Gont. Mug. 1857, i. 190; Burko'B Ex' 
tinct and Dormant Foornge.] W. A, J. A. 


R.ADOLIFFE, Sir GEORGE (1693- 
1 067), politician, baptised 21 April 1693, was 
tho son of Nicholas Radcliffe (<7. 1699) of 
Oyortliorpe in tho pariah of Thornhill, ¥ork- 
sliire, by Margaret, daughter of Robert Marsh 
of Barton, Yorkshire, and widow of John 
Baylio of [Ionloy in the same county. Ha 
was sent in 1007 to Mr. Hunt's school it 
Oldham, matriculated at University College, 
( Ixford, on 3 Nov. 1609, ancl took the degree 
of B. A. on 24 May 1612. On 6 Feb. 1012 he 
was admiftedto Gray’s Inn, six years later he 
was called to tho bar, ancl in 1632 be became 
a bencher of that society (FosiHR, Grafs Inn 
Register, p,129; Alumni Oxonienm, let set, 
iii. 1227). 

lladoliffe soon obtained a respectable 
praotico, and his fortunes were further ad- 
vanced by marringo and by the friendship of 
Sir Thomas Wont worth, who was a kinsman 
of his second wife, Auno, daughter of Sir 
Francis Trappos. From about 1027 Radcliffe 
had tho management of Wentworth’s affairs 
(ib. p. 187 ; Strafford Letters , ii, 488). In 
1627 ho, like Wentworth, refused to contri- 
bute to tho forced loan, was for some months 
confined in tho Marshalsea by the council 
(Rtrsuwonru, i, 428), and stood out until the 
general release of all tho prisoners took place 
in January 1028 (ib. i, 473). lie sat in the 
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parliament of 1828, as his letters prove, but 
M 3 name does not appear in the printed list 
of members (Whitakwr, Life of Radcliffe, 
p. 161). In. December 1628 Wentworth be- 
came president of the council of the north, 
and through his influence Radcliffe obtained 
the post of king's attorney in that court (ib. 
p 173 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1629-31, 
p. 236). 

When Wentworth was made lord deputy 
of Ireland, he resolved to have Radclifle 
with him, and the latter landed in Ireland in 
January 1683, six months before W entworth’ s 
own arrival. "Wentworth's .first despatch to 
secretary Colte concluded with the request 
that Radclifle should be made a member of 
the council ( Strafford Letters, i. 97-100), 
and the king at once granted the request (ib. 
pp. 115, 134). The lord deputy placed his 
whole confidence in Radclifle and Sir Chris- 
topher "Wandesford. Writing to the lord 
treasurer on 31 Jan. 1634, he said, speaking 
of Jiia financial schemes, ‘There is not a 
minister on this side, that knows anything 
I write or intend, excepting the Master 
of the Rolls and Sir George Radclifle, for 
whose assistance in this government, and 
comfort to myself amidst this generation, I 
am not able sufficiently to pour forth my 
humble acknowledgments to his Majesty. 
Sure I were the most solitary man without 
them that ever served a king in such a 
place ’ (ib. i. 194). He praised in u similar 
strain their great services in the parliament 
of 1634 (ib. i. 352). In all legal matters 
Radclifle was "Wentworth’s chief adviser, 
and in the management of the farm of the 
customs and other financial measures he 
was his right-hand man (ib. ii. 21 ; Rusn- 
wobth, Trial of Strafford, pp. 249, 410; 
Lioxd, Memoirs of Excellent Personages, p, 
149). It was owing to Radcliffe's advico that 
Wentworth decided, when opposed by the 
Earl of Ormonde, to make Ormonde his friend 
rather than to crush him (Caeie, Life of 
Ormonde, i. 181, ed. 1851). In 1839 Rad- 
cliffe j oined with Sir Christopher W andesford 
in promising to the king an annual contribu- 
tion of 6002. towards the expenses of the war 
with the Scots (Strafford Letters, ii. 279). In 
1640 the meeting of the Long parliament 
involved Radclifle in the ruin of his patron. 
He was regarded as Strafford’s accomplice, 
and was committed to the gatehouse on 
the charge of high treason (9 Dec. 1640; 
Commoner Journals, ii. 40, 48). Articles of 
impeachment against him were read in the 
commons on 29 Dec. , and presented by Py m to 
the lords on the following day. Pym repre- 
sented Radclifle as an inferior orb governed 
by a greater planet. ‘ In the crimes com- 
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miffed by the Earl there appears to be more 
haughtiness and fierceness . . . but in those 
of Sir George Radclifle there seems to be 
more baseness and servility, having resigned 
and subjected himself to be acted by the 
corrupt will of another.’ Strafford, having 
less _ knowledge of the law and stronger 
passions, was easily led into illegality. ‘Sir 
George Radcliffe, in his natural temper and 
disposition more moderate, and by hie educa- 
tion and profession better acquainted with 
the _ grounds and directions of law, was 
carried into his offences by an immediate 
concurrence of will, by a more corrupt 
suppression and inthralling of his own 
reason and judgment’ (ib. ii. 68; Lords' 
Jownals, iv. 1 20). On 4 March 1641 Cap- 
tain Audley Mervin, on behalf of the Irish 
House of Commons, presented articles of im- 
peachment against Radcliffe and three other 
members of Strafford’s council, to the Irish 
House of LordB (Nalsost, Collection of 
Affairs of State, &c., ii. 666). The articles 
of impeachment, both English and Irish, 
were of a very general nature, and as Rad- 
clifle was not brought to trial, no evidence 
was brought to prove them. In the course of 
the proceedings against Strafford, however, 
Radcliffe was shown to have threatened 
members for their votes in parliament, and 
to have been the chief agent in the prosecu- 
tion of Sir Piers Crosby. Crosby and Lord 
Boltinglass both presented petitions against 
him (Lords’ Journals, iv. 258, 275 ; Rubb:- 
woets, Trial of Strafford, pp. 110-12). Ac- 
cording to Clarendon, the object of the 
managers of the trial in impeaching Rad- 
cliffe was to prevent him being a witness on 
behalf of Strafford (Rebellion, lii. 93). Straf- 
ford was denied the assistance of Radcliffe 
in drawing up hiB answer to the remonstrance 
of the Irish parliament, but, according to 
Carte, the king forwarded the remonstrance 
to Radcliffe, and the answer was written by 
him and merely approved by Strafford (Life 
qf Ormonde, i. 238 ; Lords’ Journals, iv. 126, 
127). A formal demand by Strafford that 
Radcliffe should be summoned to explain 
the reasons for the calling in of the Dublin 
charters was likewise refused (Rfshwobth, 
Trial of Strafford, p. 163). Yet, in spite of 
all difficulties, he contrived to communicate 
with Strafford by letter, and to advise him 
as to his defence. Even after the earl’s 
condemnation the two friends were not 
allowed to meet. On 9 May Radcliffe wrote 
a touching farewell to Strafford. * I shall 
account no loss,’ he concluded, ‘ if I do now 
shortly attend your blessed soul into the 
state of rest and happiness. But whatsoever 
small remainder of tune God shall vouchsafe 
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<o me in tliis -world, inypurjjoso is to employ with the attempt of the duke to seTunT 
it chiefly in the service ot your ohildrou’ liimsolf, ordered him hack to Paris ^ i 
{ Strafford Letters, ii. 417 ; Wiimtcun, pp. desired him to be governed by the m, 

22 2-6). Radclifle kept his word, and was the in all matters of importance (Ola&kt, ry 
faithful counsellor of Strafford's son (ib. of James II, . i, 48; 2iie?iolas Papers i ’m- 
p. 285). Many years later he addressed to 212), In his detection at Ins diB B r 
him ‘An Essay towards the Life of my Lord Radcliffe proposed to retire altogether fe*' 
Strafford,’ which is the basis of all lator bio- the court, and settle in some obscure Norm 111 
grapliies of that statesman, and supplies the village. lie even thought of endeavouri^ 
most vivid picture of his private lito (Strqf- to compound for his estate with the govern 
ford Letters, ii, 420-38), ment of the Commonwealth. But the Com' 

In June 1642 Radcliffe was still a prisoner, monwealth, by an act passed 18 July lggj 
but the proceedings against him had been had ordered the sale of all Radcliffe’s estates’ 
tacitly dropped (WinTATCim, p. 239). In and was not dispoaod to permit him to malt 
1643 he joined the king at Oxford, and was forms. Ilis wife, who was in England f 0UD j 
created a doctor of law by the university an the greatest difficulty in obtaining the fifth- 
31 Oct, of that year (Wood, Fasti, ii. 63). which had been allowed her (Whitakeb* 
Carte prints a series of letters from Radcliffe p. 250 ; Scobld, Collection of Acts, ii, fjg! 
to Ormonde, written between October 1013 Cal. qf Compounders, p. 1767), Liter’ 
atid June 1644, which show that lie was a Radcliifo succeeded fo borne extent in rc- 
etrong supporter of Ormonde’s policy, and gaining tho favour of Charles II, and played 
was sometimes consulted ou Irish questions an important part in preventing the at- 
(Lfe of Ormonde, v. 61 6, 636, 63 9, vi. IS, templed perversion of the Duke of Gloucester 
38, 66, 84, 120, 140, 166), Charles granted in 1064 ( Nicholas Papers, ii. 109, 131, igj 
Radcliffe a pardon for the treasons with 162). He recuived llui king’s thanks through 
which he was cliargod, but tho parliament Secretary Nicholas (ib. ii. 180). With Hyde 
in the Uxbridge and Newcastle propositions Radcliffe was never ou very good terms, but 
named Mm in tho list of those to be alto- expressed grout duvotion to Secretary Ni’cho- 
gether excluded (Black, 0.rford Doaquets, las and tho Marquis of Ormonde (ib. ii. 235 . 
pp. 217, 246). Thttblob, v. 22). After Charles went toCib 

At one time the king contemplated sending logne, Radcliifo, who stayed behind in Peris, 
the Duke of Yorkto Ireland under tlieoharge became once more one of the chief advisers 
of Radcliffe. Tho design wus abandoned, but of the Duke of York, and that apparently 
Radcliffe remained in attendance upon the with tho king's sanction. lie found it a 
duke, and on the surrender of Oxford received thankless business. In August 1866 he 
orders from Fairfax to continue with tho duke wrote to his wife, Baying, ‘ I am as weary aa 
till the pleasure of the parliament should be a dog of mine office, for I labour in vain, 
known. Thequeen ordered Rudoli lie to carry do no good, but got bcorus or ill-will. If it 
the duke either into Ireland or France, but were not for tho honour I boar to my old 
he declined to romove James from England master, and to comely with Mb desire, I 
without an order from the king, and delivered would east up all ana wash my hands; but 
him over to the Earl of Northumberland I must not fail his expectation ’(Nioliokt 
(Olahke, Life of James II, i. 28 ; Cb.AiinN- Papers, ii. 185, 200; TmrmoB, v. 293). 
Dos, Life , i. 244, od. 1857). In April 1647 Poverty made his position still more un- 
Radcliffe was in exile at Caon (Cal. Claren- pleasant. ‘ I am now labouring,’ he wrote in 
don Papers , i. 378). In June 1048 ho sailed March 1666, ‘to got credit for a suit of clothes, 
from Dieppe with Oottingtan and Ilyde to which is more than I have made these five 
join tho fleet under the Prince of Wales. On years, and now my old frippery grows thin’ 
tho way they were captured by an Ostend (ib. iv. 681). In Soptorahor 1666 the Duke 
corsair, who robbed Radcliffe ana his kinsman of York loft Franco, and Radcliffe joined 
Wandesford of 6004. in money and jewels the rest of the royalist exiles in the Low 
(Olabbndon, Life, i. 214). Countries (ib. y. 402). He died at Flush- 

In 1640, before Charles II loft France, he ing iu 1667. ‘ Sir George Radcliffe,' says a 
recommended Radcliffe to tho Duko of news-lotler, 1 was buried at Flushing upon 
York, and promised him ‘ some place about Monday last (26 May) ; all the cavaliers 
his brother when his family should be was at his burial, except the chancellor 
settled.’ In October 1660 the duke left Paris and two more that was at Bruges. They 
and went first to Brussols, and then to the arc generally sorry for him ; for they say 
Hague. This was done against the wish of ho was the host counsellor their master 
the queen, and was generally attributed to had’ (ib. vi. 826-326; Whitakbb, p. 288 ). 
the advice of Radolifie. Charles, displeased Clarendon, who blames severely Radcliffe’s 
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conduct in 1050, characterises him never- 
theless as ‘ a man very capable of business ; 
and it the prosperity of his former fortune 
had not raised in him some fumes of vanity 
and self-conceileduess, very fit to be ad- 
vised with, being of a nature constant and 
sincere’ (Life, i. 2-44). 

liadcliile married, 21 Feb. 1621-2, Anne, 
eldest daughter of Sir Francis Trappes of 
Harrogate and Nidd, Yorkshire. She died on 
18 May 1660, in her fifty-eighth year, and 
v as buried in W e itminster Abbey ( Chesteb, 
Westminster Registers,-®. 151; Whitaker, 
p. 288). He left a son Thomas, who died at 
Dublin in 1670, leaving no issue (ib. p. 295). 

[A short life of Radcliffe is given in David 
Hold’s Memoirs of Excellent Person, iges, 1GG8, 
p. 148; his correspondence was edited in 1810 
by Dr. T. D. 'Whitaker, who adds a fuller 
memoir ; Letters of Radcliffe are printed in 
Carte’s Life of Ormonde, in the same author’s 
Collection of Original Letters, 1789, in the 
Nicholas Papers, edited by Mr. G. F. Warner 
(Camden Soc. 1886, 1802), and in the Thurloe 
Papers; other authorities mentioned in the 
urtide.] C. H. F. 

RADCLIFFE or RADCLYFFE, 
JAMES, third Eahl or Dbkwehtwatbr 
( 1889-1710), bom in Arlington Street, Lon- 
don, on 28 June 1689, was the eldest son of 
Edward Radclyffe, the second earl (d. 1706), 
bv Lady Mary Tudor, a natural daughter of 
Charles II, by Mary Davis or Davies [q. v.j, the 
actress. Lady Mary wab granted precedunceof 
a duke’s daughter by her father, married Rad- 
clyffe, to whom ehe was unfaithful, on 1 8 Aug. 
1087, and died in Paris on 6 Nov. 1720 (Mist. 
Reg. 1726, Chron. Diary, p. 42). The second 
earl was eldest son of Sir Francis Radclyffe 
(d. 1697), who was created ViscountRadclyffe 
and Langley and Earl of Derwentwater on 
7 March 1088, this being one of the few 
peerages created by James II. Sir Francis 
teas the grandson of another Sir Franois Rad- 
clyffe, created a baronet by James I in 1619, 
who was a lineal descendant of Sir Nicholas, 
the grandfather of Sir Richard Radcliffe 
[q, vj, the adherent of Richard HI. This Sir 
Nicholas acquired the Derwentwater estates 
in 1417, by marriage with the heiress of 
John de Derwentwater (see Surtees, Mist 
of Durham, i. 82 ; Nioobsoir and Burnt, 
Mist, of Westmorland, ii. 78 ; and Wiii- 
TittnE, Mist, of Whalley , 3rd edit, pp, 
412-14). 

James was brought up at the exiled court 
of St. Germain, as a companion to the young 
prince, James Edward, remaining there, by 
the special desire of Queen Mary of Modena, 
until his father's death in 1706. After that 
he travelled on the continent, sailed from 


Holland for London in November 1709, and 
thence set out to visit his Cumberland estates 
for the first time early in 1710 (Hodgsoit, 
Mist, of Northumberland, I. ii. 225). He 
spent the next two years at Dilslon Hall, 
the mansion built by his grandfather, and on 
10 July 1712 he married Anna Maria, eldest 
daughter of Sir John Webb, third baronet, of 
Odstock, ‘Wiltshire, by Barbara, daughter 
and coheiress of John Belasyse, first baron 
Belasyse. A generous and impulsive youth, 
a Roman catholic, and a distant kinsman of 
the exiled house of Stuart, he joined the con- 
iracy of 1715 without much reflection, 
is disloyal sentiments to the houseof Bruns- 
wick were suspected by the government, and 
on the eve of the insurrection the secretary 
of state (Stanhope) signed a warrant for his 
arrest, and a messenger was sent to Durham 
to secure him. But llerwentwater’s tenantry 
were devoted to him, and the news of his 
meditated arrest reached him long before 
the messenger’s arrival. He consequently 
went into hiding until he heard that Thomas 
Forster (1676 P-1738) [q.v.] had raised the 
standard of the Pretender, whereupon he 
joined him at Green-rig, on 6 Oct. 1716, at 
the head of a company of gentlemen and 
armed servants from Dilston Hall. His fol- 
lowing did not exceed seventy persons, the 
troop being under the immediate command 
of his brother, Charles Radcliffe [see below]. 
The subordination of Derwentwater to For- 
ster was apparently due to the Pretender’s 
anxiety to conciliate his protestant adhe- 
rents. Neither he nor Forster had any mili- 
tary experience. Their plan was to march 
through Lancashire to Staffordshire, where 
they looked for support, and the conduct 
of the expedition, was left mainly in the 
hands of Colonel Henry Oxburgh [q. v.], 
who had served under Murlbarough in 
Flanders. When the rebels occupied Preston, 
Derwentwater showed much activity in en- 
couraging the men to throw up_ trenches ; 
but he seems to have acquiesced in Forster’s 
pusillanimous decision to capitulate to the 
inferior force of General Wills, who, more- 
over, had no cannon. He was escortedwith 
the other prisoners to London by General 
Henry Lumley[q. v.], and lodged in the 
Devereux tower of the Tower of London, 
along with Earls Nithsdale and Camwath, 
and Lords Widdring ton, Kenmure, andNairn. 
He was examined before the privy council on 
10 Jan. 1716, and impeached with the other 
lords on 19 Jan, Derwentwater pleaded 
guilty, urg ing in extenuation his inexperience, 
and his advice to those who were about him 
to throw themselves upon the royal clemency. 
He was attainted, and condemned to death. 
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The greatest efforts were made to procure liis 

i iardon. Petitions were brought before both 
louses, and an address was carried from the 
■upper house to the throne on 522 Feb., pray- 
ing that his majesty would reprieve ‘ buuh 
of the condemned lords as might appoar to 
him doserviug of clomenoy.’ _ Upon Wid- 
drington, Carnwath, and Nairn being - re- 
prieved, the efforts of Derwent water's friends 
were redoubled, The countess, accompanied 
by her sister, their maternal aunt, the JJuobess 
of Richmond, the Duchess of Clovoland, and 
other ladies, was introduced by the Dube of 
Richmond into the king’s bedchamber, whore 
the countess, inFrench, invoked his majesty's 
morcy. The king, howover, prompted by 
“Walpole (who declared that he had been 
offered 60,000/. to save Derwentwater, but 
that ho was determined to niakoau example), 
was obdurate. Derwentwater was buheivdod 


lie spent his estate among liis ownwlv 
and continually did oflieos of kindne%Ti 
good neighbourhood to everybody as n™T U 
tnnity offered.’ The earl’s gallaatoyR 

fair Sftx is nnlplirnlnrl in t f) . _ J 

a bonny lord 1 ’ while liis fate foYmTttaTni' 1 
ject of the plaintive Jacobite melody <i “7 
Dorwcntwater’s Good Night,’ and of otta 
songs still current in the north of Enehmd 
(Notes and Queries, 1st ser.xii. 492 • cf fW 
Mag. 1826, i. 489). The aiu-oraborealisf^hid.' 
appeared specially bright on the night 0 f the 
earl’s execution) is si ill known locally as 
‘Lora Derwent water’s Lights.’ A portmit 
by Knaller was engraved by Cook for Mr. 


Another engraving of the same portrait £ 
pre fixed to Gibson’s ‘Dilston IMl’ngjm 
Four other portraits are preserved at Thom' 
don Jlall in Esbex. 


on Tower ILill on 24 Feb. 1710. Upon the 
scaffold he expressed regret at having ploadud 
guilty, and declared his dovotinn to tlio 
it oman catholic religion and to James III. 
Lord Ken mure Buffered at the same time. 
Tlio Earl of Nithsdalo escaped from the 
Tower the day before [see under Maxwell, 
"William, fifth Eabl oi? N itiwualii]. 

Dorwentwator's body was buried by his 
servants in St. Giles-iu-the-Fiolds, and was 
subsequently convoyed to Dilston and buriod 
in the Derwentwater vault. The earl loft a 
son, John Radclyffe, who, hut for the attain- 
der, would have been Earl of Derwentwulor, 
and who so designal od himself (ho cliod, at the 
age of nineteen, at Sir John “Webb’s house in 
Groat Marlborough Street, London, on 31 Dec. 
3731), and a daughter Mary, who, with a 
fortune of 30,000/., married, on 2 May 1732, 
Robert James Poire, eighth baron i’olro [see 
undurPHrau, William, fourth Bauon Petbd]. 
Tho bodies of the first throo earls were, on 
9 Oct. 1874, ivinterred at Tliorndou in Essex, 
in the family vault of Lord Potro as tho repre- 
sentative of tho Derwent wator family. The 
Countess of Derwentwater died in a convent 
at Brussels in 1723, aged 30, and was buried 
in tlio church of tho English canonusses at 
Louvain. ThooxtonsiveDurwentwatorestatus 
in Northumberland and Oumbsrland were in 
part settled upon Greenwich Ilospilal ; tho 
sale of the remainder gave tho trustees an 
opportunity to perpetrate a typical ‘job,’ at 
which Walpole connived (of. IIjievei', Me- 
moirs, ii. 66). 

Thocompass ion excited by Derwont water’s 
fate was mainly duo to bis youthful bearing 
and tho simplicity of his motivos. Locally 
he was extremely popular. Patton, tho rene- 
gade historian oi live rebellion, says that he 
was ‘ a man formed to bo generally beloved. 


The third oarl’s brother, Cjiablis IUi. 
OLira 0 or BADOLVifra (1693-1 746), third and 
youngest son of Edward, the second earl was 
born at Little l’arndon, Essex, on 3 Sept. 

1 693, and on tho death of hw nephew, John 
Itadclyffb (see above), in 1731, assumed the 
title of Earl of Derwentwater. lie joined 
the Jacobite vising, and, in company with 
liis brother, surrendered himself prisoner at 
Preston on 13 Nov. 1716, lie wus found 
guilty of high treason, but his extrema youth 
would probably have procured his pardon (he 
was only twonty-two) had he not broken 
out of Newgate with tlur Icon fellow-prisoners 
on 11 Dec. 1716. Tho accounts of his escape, 
which conflict in other respects, agree that 
ho escaped through tho dobtnrs’ prison (cf, 
GBTFETTTta, Chronicles of Newgate j pp. 100- 
197). Hejoinod tho Stuart family on tin 
continent,, and was for a time secretary to 
Prince Charles Edward. Ho is stated, in the 
‘Memoirs’ of 1740, 1o have paid several 
cl andestino visit s t o London during the period 
of his exile. On 24 June 1724 he married, 
at St, Maiy’s, Brussels, Charlotte Maria 
(granddaughter of Sir James Livingstone of 
Itinnaird, first carl of Newburgh [q. yJ),who 
in 1094 had suceoedod her hither Charles, 
second earl of Newburgh, as countess m> 
jure; she was widow of Thomas Clifford 
(d. 1718). Derwentwater is said to have 
urged his suit fifteen times without success, 
and then to have adoptod the expedient 
of outering tho lady’s apartment by way o! 
the chimney (tho incident is represented 
in a curious picture at Thorndon). Bad- 
cliffo subsequently wont to Borne, where 
several of his children were born, and where 
he made many friends. In November 1745 
he was capt urod off the Dogger Bank bj[ the 
frigate Skoorness on board a French ship of 
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war bound for MontTose from Dunkirk, and 
carrying arms and warlike stores, doubtless 
to join tlie Chevalier, though of this fact no 
proof was obtained. With several other offi- 
cers he was taken prisoner to the Tower of 
London. His identity having been esta- 
blished, he was condemned to death under 
hisformer sentence on 21 Nov. 1746. Though 
not legally a peer, owing to the attainder, he 
was accorded the privilege of decapitation, 
and met his fate bravely on Tower Hill on 
8 Deo. 1746, reiterating nis adhesion to the 
catholic faith and the Stuart cause ; he was 
buried in St. Giles's-in-the-Fields on 11 Dec. 
Of all the victims of the rebellion his execu- 
tion most affected the Pretender JameB Ed- 
ward, who had known him at Rome for many 
years, and regarded him as the most zealous 
and loyal of his adherents ( State Papers, 
Tuscany, 17 Jan. 1747 aj>. Ewaid, Life and 
Times of Prince Charles, it. 68 ; Masox, Gray, 
1827, p. 886). His widow died in London 
on 4 Aug. 1766, aged 62, and was buried 
with him. There is a mezzotint portrait by 
an unknown artist (Smith, Mezzotinta Por- 
traits, pt. iv. 1703). 

Charles Eadclyffe’s eldest son, .Tames Bar- 
tholomew Radclyffe (1725-1786), became 
third Earl of Newburgh on the death of his 
mother in August 1766. He was baptised at 
Vincennes on 25 Aug. 1726, the Pretender 
Janies Edward standing as his godfather, and 
he was taken prisoner with his father in 1746, 
hut soon afterwards released. In 1749, by act 
of parliament, a sum of 30,000 1. was raised for 
his benefit from the Derwentwater estates ; 
in the same year he married Barbara, heiress 
of Anthony Kemp of Slindon, Sussex, by 
Anne, daughter of Henry Browne, fifth vis- 
count Montagu, and left issue. The only 
son, Anthony James, fourth earl, died with- 
out issue in 1814, and the peerage devolved 
upon the descendants of Charlotte Maria, 
countess of Newburgh, by her first husband, 
Thomas, son of Lord Clifford (of. Surtees, 
Hist of Durham, i. 38 ; G. E. O.’s Peer aye, 
s.v. ‘Newburgh; ’Btoke, Peerage, s.v. ‘New- 
burgh ; ’ Notes and Queries', 2nd ser. xii 403, 
7th ser. vols. iv. and v. passim). 

[The romantic fate of the third Earl of Der- 
■wentwater and his brother occasioned a small 
literature of dying speeches and chap-book lives. 
Among these may be noted: Genuine and Im- 
partial Memoirs of Charles Radclyffe . . . with 
an Account of his Family, London, 1746. Svo, 
two editions, and Dublin, 1746, 8vo ; A Sketch 
of the Life and Character of Mr. Kadeliffa, 1746, 
8vo ; Penrice’s Genuine and Impartial Account 
of the Remarkable Life of 0. Radcliffe and . . , 
his Brother, 1746, 8vo ; History of the Earl of 
Derwentwater: his Life, Adventures, Trial, &c., 


Newcastle, 1840, 12mo fsever.il editions with 
small mo lifteat ions). Seo also Gibson’s Dilston 
Hall, or Memoirs of James Radcliffe, Earl of 
Derwentwater (a careful piece of family history), 
1850, Svo : G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage, ii. 78 ; 
Burke’s Extinct Baronetaga, p. 436; Burke’s 
Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, i. 263; Stowe MS. 
158, f, 173 (containing particulars of tbedisposal 
of the Derwentwater estates): Miscell.Topogr. et 
Genealog. iii. 164 ; Ellis’s Family of Radclyffe, 
1850; Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places, 
2nd ser. ; Patten’s Hist, of the Rebellion, 2nd 
edit. 1717, passim ; Jesse’s Pretenders and their 
Adherents,!. 101; Hogg’s Jacobite Relies, 2nd 
ser. p. 270; Jacobite Minstrelsy, 1829 ; Stan- 
hope’s Hist, of England, vol. i. ; Historical Re- 
gister, vols. i. ii. and iii. p issim ; Wheatley and 
Cunningham's Loudon, iii. 398-9. See also ar- 
ticles Fansi er, Thomas (1675 ?— 1738), and Ox- 
ncnoH, Henry.] T. S. 

RADCLIFFE or RATOLIFFE, JOHN, 
Loan Fitzwaxtbr (1462 P-1496), was son of 
Sir John Radcliffe of Attleborough in Nor- 
folk, head of a younger branch of the Rad- 
cliffas of Radcliffe Tower, Lancashire. His 
mother was Elizabeth, baroness Fitzwalter 
in her own right, as ihe only child of Walter 
Fitzwalter (d. 1431), seventh baron Fitz- 
walter of Woodham Walter and Dunmow 
in Essex. Radcliffe’s father, who in right of 
his wife was styled Lord Fitzwalter, died 
a few days after the battle of Towton (6 April 
1461) of wounds received in the preliminary 
skirmish at Ferrybridge, when his son and 
heir was nine years of age. The latter seems 
to have resided fora time at Calais or Guisnes, 
and to have returned to England, where he 
settled at Attleborough, about 1476 ( Paston 
Letters, iii. 166, 160). lie was a relative of 
the Paston family (ib. iii. 341-3), Until 
1485 he was styled John Radcliffe of Attle- 
borough, esq., or John Radcliffe Fitzwauter, 
but on 16 Sept, in that year he received a 
summons to parliament as Lord Fitzwalter, 
though his mother seems still to have been 
alive; he continued to be so summoned 
until 14 Oct. 1496 (Dug dale, i, 616 ; Testa- 
menta Vetuata, p. 496 ; Paston Letters, iii. 
83). Henry VII also made him steward of 
the household in the first year of his reign, 
and two years later (26 Nov. 1487) joint 
high steward of England with JasperTudor, 
dulte of Bedford, and others at the corona- 
tion of his queen, Elizabeth of York. But 
on taking part in the conspiracy on behalf of 
Perkin Warbeek, Raddifle was attainted in 
the parliament, of October 1496, and sent 
prisoner to Calais, where, after a futile at- 
tempt to escape by bribing his keepers, he was 
beheaded in November 1496. 

Radcliffe married, first (before 12 March 
1476), Anne, Bister of Sir Richard Whet- 
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hill of Calais ( 'Paxton Letters, iii. 100) ; liis Radcliffe moved to London in ISsT j 
second wife is usually supposed to have hoen sullied in Bow Street ; and in the follow! 
Anne, daughter of Edward, lord Hastings, year ho obtained a large increase of mJr* 
who in 1607, if not earlier, became the wife through the death of Dr. Richard Loire* ^ 
of Thomas Slanloy, second ettrl of Derby King Street, Co vent Garden (Wood An 0t 
(d. 1621), and died in 1630; but this sup- Ox-on. ed. Bliss, iv, 298). Ilia apotheeaw 
position is not free from difficulties, and a Dandridge, who diod worth 60,0001 si 
Margaret, lady Fitzwnlter, mentioned in that Radcliffe had not been in town a v 
1 618, is sometimes taken to be his widow, before he made more than twenty ruin™? 1 
By his first wife Radcliffe hod fivo daughters day. Many people, we are told, pi elundeS 
and one son. The attainder was removed to.be ill in order that they might be enter 
in favour of this son Robert, afterwards tninod by his witty conversation. In jgan 
first earl of Sussex [q. v,], by letters patent the Princess Anne of Denmark chose Bad 
of 26 Jan. 1606, confirmed by an act of par- cliffo for her principal physician, hut he 
liument in 1509. was not made a follow of the CoUere of 

[G.E.CfoltayneJ’s Complete Peerage, iii. 371; Physicians until 12 April 1687. In that 
Dugdale’a Baronage ; Bontley's Excerpts His- year lie gave an east window for the chapel 
torica, pp. 101, 111; Botuli Parliaiuenfomm, at University College. Oxford, and in Kgs 
vi. 304; Busch’s England under the Tudors, Dr, Obadinh Walker, tho head of the colW 
Engl, tr.insl, pp. 03, 3 to.] J. T-T. corresponded with him in the hope of brim! 

RADCLIFFE, JOHN (1660-1 714), phy- mg him over to the Roman catholic faith 
sician, was born in a house in the rnarkot- Although Radcliffe declined conversion he 
place at Wakoileld in 1650 (LnA.TJlA.il, Leo- felt groat rospBcb for Walkor, and afterward* 
tures, p. 142). Ilis fnLher, Goorge Radcliffo, gavo him a handsome competency, and m 
of strong republican principles, was governor 1699 contributed to his funeral expand 
of the Wakefield house of correction from (>/>. iv. 444 ; Hjeaxinu, Collections, i. 86-6). 
1617 to 1061, and increased his moderate T’lio services Radcliffe rendered to the 
estate by marrying Sarah, daughter of Earl of Portland and Llio Earl of Rochfoid 
Mr. Louder (Lupton, Wakefield Worthies, caused William III to give him five lmndpHl 
p. 104). There was a large family. John guiaoas from the privy purse, and to offer 
was sont to tho Wakefield grammar school, him an appointment as one of his physicians, 
but is alleged to have received part of his with 200 1. a year more than any other! 
education at the Northallerton grammar Radcliffo declined the offer, owing totheenUs 
school, under Thomas Smell (Kennett’s notes of his private practice; but for eleven years, 
in Lansd. MS. 987, f. 221 ; ImiJ.unuw, Ilis- he oloared on the average over six hundred 
ton/ of Northallerton, p.296). At the age guineas a year by his attendance on the king, 
of fifteen he was admitted to University In March 1690 Radcliffe was elected IIP. 
College, Oxford, matriculating on 28 March for Bnunbor, and ho sat for that borough 
1666-6. In 1807 he was made senior scholar until tho dissolution in 1696. He seems to 
after obtaining much honour in tho logic have saved the king’s lifo during a dangerous 
Bchool (P iTTia, Memoirs of Dr. Uadcliffp). lie nttaok of asthma in 1690, and next year he 
graduated B. A. in October 1600, and bocamo attended William, duke of Gloucester, tho 
followof Lincoln College. Tho degree of M, A. infant sou of tho Princess Anne, with such 
follo\vudinJunel672. Tlion, turning! omedi- good result that Queen Mary ordered tho 
cine, he proceeded M.13. in July 1675, M.D, lord chamberlain to present liim with ono 
and grand compounder in July 1682. In thousand guineas. In 1692 he lost 6,0001 
his study of medicine, as of other subjects, owing to the capture by the French of a ship 
ho succeeded more by his ready wit than by in which he had vonturod tho money at the 
his learning. Ilis medical library, he said, advice of Rollorton tho actor ; but when 
consisted of somu phials, a skolot on, and a friends coiulolod with Mm ho said he had 
herbal. On settling in practice in Oxford, only to go up two hundred and fifty pairs of 
lie paid liltlo regard to professional convon- stairs to make himsolf whole again. At the 
tions, autl thus incurred tho anger of older suggestion of his friend Dr. Arthur Cbarlett 
practitioners. But his success in coping [q, v.], master of University College, Bsd- 
with an epidemic of smallpox, and his treat- cliffr* gave large sums to the' college in 1692- 
mont of Sir Thomas Spencer’s wifo, assured 1694, including 1,1002. towards exhibitions, 
him a prosperous career. In 1677 ho re- Queon Mary was soizod with smallpox in 
signed his fellowship rather than take orders, December 1694, and, after the disease had 
and having incurred the diRploasure of Dr. well developed, Radoliffe was sent for by the 
Thomas Marshall [q.v.], reel or of Lincoln council. As soon as he read the recipes 
College, ho gave up his chambers there. given her ho said she was a dead woman, as 
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she had received the wrong medicines. She 
died on the 28th. According to another ac- 
count (SniiciaAKD, Lives of the Queens of 
England, vii. 485-6), Radcliffe mistook the 
smallpox for measles. Burnet is in error in 
suggesting that Radcliffe was among those 
first called in; and he shows his bins by 
calling the doct or ' an impious and vicious 
man, who hated the queen much, but virtue 
and religion more. He was a professed 
Jacobite, and by many thought a very bad 
physician ; but others cried him up to the 
highest degree imaginable.’ It is said that the 
queen fancied when she was dying that Rad- 
cliffe had given her a popish nurse (Ralph, 
ii. 540). 

Radcliffe soon afterwards offended the 
Princess Anne by neglecting to visit her 
when sent for, ana saying that her distemper 
was nothing but the vapours ; and Dr, Gib- 
bons became her physician in his place. 
Later in 1695 he attended the Earl of Albe- 
marle, who was suffering from fever in the 
camp in Belgium, and the king paid him 
1,200/. for this service, and offered him a 
baronetcy, which was declined. By 1606 he 
was in friendly intercourse with Arbuthnot, 
and in 1697 Aldrich, the dean of Christ 
Church, was staying at his house (AlTKxar, 
life of Arbuthnot, pp. 18, 16, 17). In 169" 
Radcliffe relieved the king in a serious ill- 
ness, and in 1099 he was again called in to 
see the young Duke of Gloucester ; but he 
at once said the prince would die next day, 
and expressed contempt of the doctors who 
had been in attendance. The king was ill 
again at the end of this year, when Radcliffe, 
after seeing William’s swollen ankles, said 
he would not have the lung’s two legs for 
his three kingdoms. This gave such offence 
that William never saw him again, though 
he used the doctor’s diet-drinks. When 
Anne came to the throne Godolphin made 
vain efforts to reinstate the doctor in her 
favour. He was, however, often consulted 
privately by the queen’s physicians. 

Radcliffe was mentioned only incidentally, 
hut respectfully, in Codrington’s verses pre- 
fixed to Garth's * Dispensary,’ 1699, and in 
the ‘ Dispensary Transversed,’ 1701 (cf. 
Addit. MS. 29566, ff. 27-80). In March 
1703 Radcliffe was dangerously ill, and made 
a will ; but he unexpectedly recovered, and 
was said to become very devout. In 1704, 
under an assumed name, he settled 60/. 
a year for ever upon the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; and 
he gave 600/., with a request that it might 
he kept secret, to Dr. William Lloyd, non- 
juring bishop of Norwich, for distribution 
among fifty poor clergy. In 1706 he was 


called in to see Pope, then a lad of seven- 
teen, and the adoption of his advice to study 
less and ride more restored his patient’s 
health (Snaron, Anecdotes, 1860, p. 6). In 
the same year he bought an estate near 
Buckingham with a view to settling it upon 
University College ; hut for various reasons 
the transfer was delayed. According to a 
scurrilous pamphlet, ‘A Letter from a Citi- 
zen of Bath to his Excellency Dr. R 

at Tunbridge,’ 1705, Radcliffe had vilified 
the Bath waters, and was once more patro- 
nising Tunbridge Wells, though he had 
lately taken a freeman’s oath to do all the 
good he could for Bath. This fickleness was 
attributed to his base birth and brutish 
temper. In 1706 Radcliffe assisted James 
Drake [n, v.], who was accused of writing 
against the government in his ‘Memorial of 
the Church of England,’ and he subscribed 
liberally towards improvements at Oxford. 
By 1707 he was worth 80,000/., and, besides 
lending money to Arthur Mainwaring or 
Maynwaving fq. v.], he contributed, though 
not in hie own name, to the relief of the 
episcopal clergy in Scotland. He declined to 
become a governor of Bridewell and Bethle- 
hem Hospitals on the ground that liie duties 
as a governor of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
occupied all his available time. In 1708 
Radcliffe bought, besides property in North- 
amptonshire and Yorkshire, the perpetual 
advoweon of Headboume-Worthy, Hamp- 
shire, which he bestowed on Dr. Joseph 
Bingham [q. v.], fellow of University Col- 
lege. 

Prince George of Denmark became dan- 
gerously ill in October 1708, and the queen 
e ent for Radcliffe ; but the dropsy h ad reached 
such a stage that the doctor could hold out 
no hope, and the prince died in six days. In 
1709 Radcliffe, after passing for years os a 
misogynist — the result of a disappointment 
in 1693— fell in love with a patient, one Miss 
Tempest. Steele ridiculed him in the ‘ Tatler ' 
for 21 and 28 July, and 18 Sept., under the 
name of * jEsculapius,’ for setting up a new 
coach and liveries in order to please the lady. 
Some said that Radcliffe was in love with 
the Duchess of Bolton ( Wentworth Papers, 

S 97) [see under Pattlei or Powxnir, 
ha.bx.es, second Dxteh ot Boxton) ; in any 
case he did not marry. In 1710, after a 
serious illness, he thought of retiring, but 
was persuaded to continue hia practice by 
Dr. Sharp, archbishop of York, whose life 
he was soon afterwards the means of saving. 
He aided Sacheverell, and was invited to 
he a member of parliament for Buckingham, 
an offer which he declined for the time. In 
1711 he was much depressed by the death of 
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his bottle-companion, Loi'd Craven, whom 
he had saved from death somo months earlier. 
By February 1711 Radcliffe was treating 
Swift for his dizziness ; and on 20 March 
Swift complained that Harley's wound was 
neglect od because ‘that puppy ’ Radcliffe 
would admit none but his own surgeon 
(. Journal to Stella, 10 April 1711). 

UndclilFe was chosen M.P. for Bucking- 
ham on 25 Aug, 1713 j two short speeches 
have survived, one in favour of the Malt- 
tax bill, and the other on behalf of the hill 
to prevent the growth of schism. About this 
time he began to recommend Dr, Moad, then 
a rising physician, to many of his patients. 
A kinsman, Richard Fiddes [q. v.], was, at 
RadcliiFe’s request, given the degree of B.D. 
of Oxford, for the univorsity was look- 
ing forward to a generous benefaction from 
the doctor (Letters written by Eminent Per- 
sons in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies, i. 261, Thomas Carte to Dr. Char- 
lett, 8 Oct. 1713). Next, year, when the 
Duke of Beaufort died, Rndcliflu said ho 
had lost the only porson in whoso conversa- 
tion ho look pleasure. Arbuthnot, who had 
already introduced Radcliffe into the ‘ His- 
tory of John Bull,’ 1712, proposed now to 
give him a place in the ‘Memoirs of Scrible- 
rus.' Radcliffe was to be painted at the 
corner of a map of diseases, ‘con lending for 
the universal empire of this world, and tlio 
rest of the physicians opposing Ilia ambitious 
designs with a projoct of a treaty of partition 
to settle peace 1 (Arbuthnot to Swift, 26 J uno 
1714). 

Queen Anne was attacked by kor fal al ill- 
ness in July 1714. Charles Ford l old Swift 
on 81 July that at noon on tlio previous day 
Radcliffe had been sent for ‘ by order of 
council,’ but that he said ho had taken 
physic and couhl not come. According to 
a letter in the ‘‘Wont worth Papers,’ it was 
reported that Radolilfe’s answer was (hat 
to-morrow (31 July) would be time enough 
to wait on hor majesty. According to Pitt is, 
he was not sent for by either tlio queen or 
the privy council ; but Lady Muslmm sent 
to him privately two hours before the queen’s 
death, after Radcliffo had learnt from Mead 
that the case was hopeless. lie was then at 
Carshalton, Surrey, suffering from a severe 
attack of gout, and he sent word that, in view 
of the queen’s aniiputhy to him, he feared his 
presenco would do her harm rather than good, 
and that, as the caso was dusperato, it would 
be best to lot lior majesty die as oasily as 
possible. But. if a letter given by Pitlis is 
genuine, he also said he would have come, 
ill as ho was, had ho been sont for by tlio 
proper authorities. According to another I 


letter, his life was afterwards 
several persons who wore 
duct. On 5 Aug. liadclifle’sold friend'?' 

John Pakingtou (1671-1727) [q. vTm’ “ 

that the doctor should ho eummonedto!^ 
tend in his place to bocensured fornot waitin' 
upon tlio queen when sent for by the Dub p 
Ormonde, but the matter dropped tftn™!! 
Political State, viii, 152). ' 

Radoliffe died on 1 Nov. 1714. after « a* 
of apoplexy. On 15 Oct, lie wrote to rt! 
Earl of Denbigh that he should not live ! 
fortnight, and that his life had been shortened 
by the attache made upon him after tk 
quoou’s death. He begged Lord Denbightn 
avoid intemperance, winch ho feared be kd 
encouraged by bis example. Ilis body lay 
in state at Carshalton until the 27th and 
was then removed to Oxford, where it was 
buried on 3 Dec. in St. Mary’s Church B T 
hie will, dated 13 Sept. 1714, Radcliffe left 
most of his property to the univeraity. end 
there was an imposing public funeral, The 
handsomo annuities to his sistors and other 
rolativeB show that Petor Wentworth’s 
cliargo — ‘he had died like an ill-natured brute 
as he lias lived ; he loft none of bis poor rela- 
tions any thing ’—is groundless ( Wentworth 
Papers, v- 43 1 ). Property was left to Uni- 
varsity College in trust for the foundation of 
two medical travelling fellowships, for the 

E urchnso of perpetual advowsons for mem- 
ers of the college, for enlargement of the 
college buildings, and for a library. Other ■ 
oslates were left to his executors intrust for 
charitable purposes, as they might think best, 
and from those funds tlio Radcliffe Infirmary 
and Observatory were built and Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital onlarged ; and since then 
rnonoy has boon granted towards the build- 
ing of tho College of Physicians in London, 
tlm Oxford Tamatio Asylum, and St. John's 
Church, Waki'fiold. I'lio Radcliffe Library 
was completed in 17-17. Radcliffe’s will was 
disputed by his heir-at-law, and the ques- 
lion was long before the court of chancery 
(Sisson, Historic S/eatch of the Parish Ckurek, 
WaTteJleld, 1824, p. 99). 

It is diflloult, ns if link remarks, to form a 
correct estimate of Uadcli lie’s skill as a phy- 
sician, lie was certainly no scholar, bnt he 
was * an acuto observer of symptoms, and in 
many cases was poouliarly happy in ths 
treatment of disease.’ He was often at war 
wil h other doctors and with the authorities 
of tho College of Physicians. He was gene- 
rally regarded as a clover empiric who had 
attained some skill by moans or his enormous 
practice ; but Mead saicl ‘ho was deservedly 
at tho bond of his profession, on account of 
hie grout medical penetration and experience.’ 
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Defoe speaks in 'Duncan. Campbell’ of 'all 
the most eminent physicians of the age, even 
up to the great Dr. Radcliffe himself.’ Hough 
in his manners, and fond of flattery, he was 
generous to those in need, a good friend, und 
a magnificent patron of learning. Bernard 
Manaevillo attacked him in the ‘Essay on 
Charity Schools ' subjoined to his ‘Fable of 
the Bees.’ 

A portrait of Hadclifi'e, painted by Kneller 
in 1710, is in the Radcliffe Library, and there 
are statues in the library and in one of the 
courts of University College. Another por- 
trait was at Sir Andrew Fountaiue’a at Nar- 
ford. An engraving from Kneller's pointing, 
by Vertue, was published in 1719, and en- 
gravings by H. Burghers otb prefixed to 
‘Exequite clarissimo viro Johanni Radcliffe, 
M.D., ab Oxoniensi Academia solutse,’ 1715, 
and ‘Bibliotheca liadcliffiana, or a Short 
Description of the Radcliffe Library,’ by 
James Gibbs, architect, 1747. A portrait 
engraved byM. Vandergucht is given in ‘Dr, 
Rndcliife’s Practical Dispensatory,’ by Ed- 
ward Strother, M.D., 1721. A gold-headed 
cane, Baidto have been Eadcliffa’s, was given 
by Mrs. Baillieto the College of Physicians. 

John Radoliffe, M.Ij. (1690-1720), 
seems to have been no relative of hie name- 
sake. He was son of John Radcliffe of Lon- 
don, gentleman, was born on 10 May 1890, 
and was admitted to Merchant Taylors’ 
School in 1708. He matriculoted at St. 
John’s College, Oxford, on 17 Oct. 1707, and 
became B.A. on 2 June 1711, M.A. on 
23 April 1714, and M.D. on 80 June 1721, 
On 25 June 1794 he was chosen a fellow of 
the College of Physicione ; and lie was phy- 
sician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. lie 
died on 16 Aug. 1729 (Muot, Coll, of Phys. 
ii. 86 ; Fosteb, Alumni Oxon.) 

[The chief source of information for Rad- 
cliffe’s life is Pittis’s Memoirs of Dr. Radcliffe 
(with Supplement), published by Onrll in 1715. 
A foil abstract of this book is given in the long 
article in the Biographic Britnrmiea,. William 
Singleton, Eadcliffa’s servant, said that the 
letters printed by Pittie wore not genuine ; but 
Pittis defended himself, Further particulars are 
given in Munk's Roll of the College of Physi- 
cians; Wood's Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss; Strick- 
land's laves of the Queens of England; Noble's 
Cent, of Granger; Jenkin Lewis’s Memoirs of 
the Duke of Gloucester, ed Loftie, 1881 ; Letters 
written by Eminent Persons in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth OenturieB ; Nichols's Lit. Anec- 
dotes; Pointer’s Oxoniensis Academia; M»c- 
michael’s Gold-headed Cane; Pettigrew's Me- 
moirs of J. O, Lettsom, M.D., i. 44, and Medi- 
cal Portrait Gallery, vol. i, ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. x. 210 ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm, 1st, 5th, 7th, 8th, and 9th 


Roports, and Cowper MSS. vols. ii. and iii. ; 
Heame’s Collections, ed. Doble; Wyon’s Queen 
Anne ; Wentworth Papers ; Aitken'e Life and 
Works of Arbuthnot; Pope’s Works, ed Court- 
hope ; Swift’s Works, ed. Scott ; Lysons’s Envi- 
rons oflondon, 1 . 135, iv. 583.] G. A. A. 

RADCLIFFE, JOHN NETTEN (1826- 
1884), epidemiologist, son of Charles Rad- 
cliffe, and younger brother of Dr. Charles 
Bland Radcliffe fq. v.j, was bom in Yorkshire 
on 20 April 1826, and received his ewtly 
medical training at the Leeds school of 
medicine. Shortly afterobtaininghisdiploma 
he went to the Crimea as a surgeon attached 
to the headquarters of Omar Pasha, and re- 
mained there till the close of the war. He 
received for his services the order of the 
Medjidie as well as the Turkish and English 
medals, with a clasp for Sebastopol. On 
returning home he became medical superin- 
tendent of the Hospital for the Paralysed 
and Epileptic in Queen Square, London. 

In 1866 he was selected to prepare a special 
report on. the appearance of cholera abroad, 
and in 18G6 he was busily engaged in inves- 
tigating the outbreak in East London, which 
he traced to the infected Bupply of the East 
London Water Company. This report ap- 
peared as a blue-book in 1867, and gained 
Radcliffe a wide reputation. He was elected 
a member of the Epidemiological Society in 
I860, was its honorary secretory 1862-71, 
and president 1876-7. In November 1B69 
he was appointed to the second of the two 
public health inspectorships then created by 
the privy council, and, on the formation ot 
the local government board in 1871, he was 
made assistant medical officer. Owing to 
ill-health he resigned this post in 1888, and 
died on 11 Sept. 1884. 

Not only an expert in the question of the 
distribution of oriental diseases, Radcliffe 
was an authority on all questions pertaining 
to public health. Of remarkably simple and 
straightforward nature, he was a most 
cautious worker, but where rapidity was 
essential he showed himself equal to the 
situation. Friar to his official appointment 
he wrote ; 1. ‘ The Pestilence in England,’ 
8vo, London, 1852. 2. ‘ Fiends, Ghosts, and 
Sprites, &c.’, 8vo, London, 1854. 8. * The 
Hygiene of the Turkish Army,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1858; reprinted with additions from 
the ‘Sanitary Review.’ In his official capa- 
city he prepared a long series of reports 
dealing with the spread of epidemics and 
the question of quarantine (see list in index, 
Cat. Libr. of the Surgeon- General of the 
U.S. Army). Among these the more impor- 
tant, in addition to those already mentioned, 
are : 1. ‘ On the Means for preventing Exere- 
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merit Nuisances in. Towns and VillanoM,’ 
1800 and 1878. 2. * On an Outbreak of En- 
teric Fever in Marylcbone,’ 1873. 3. ‘ On 
tiro Diffusion, of Cholera in Europe during 
the ten years 1866-74.’ 4. ‘ On the Progress 
of Levantino Plague, 1875-77/ 

[Brit. Mod. Journ. 1884, ii. p. 688 j Lancet, 
1884, ii. 602, 624, 662 j Trans. Epidemiol. Soo. 
Bond., now ser. iv. 121; information kindly 
supplied by Dr. R. Thorno Thoruo, O.B.; Indus 
Cat.. Libv. Surg.-Gon. U. 8. Army."! B. B. W. 

RADCLIFFE, NICHOLAS (Jl. 1882), 
opponent of Wiclif, was a monk of St. Albans 
who recoived his oducation at Oxford, pro- 
bably at Gloucester Hall, the Benedictine 
hostel, and obtained the degree of doctor of 
theology. Appointod prior of Wyuiondliam 
in Norfolk, a coll of St. Albans, on 6 Fob. 
1368, Had cliffo remained there for twulvo 
years. But in 1380 the aggressive Bishop Lo 
Dospencor of Norwich claimed authority nvor 
the prior. Radcliffe protested, and the abbot 
of St. Albans asserted his oxclusivo rights 
ovor the priory by divesting him of his oilico, 
and making him orchdoacon of the parent 
monastery. The bishop denied his powor to 
do this ( hut tlio king decided against him 
( Chromcon Anglia , p. 268 ; Qesta Abbatum, 
iii. 128). Two years lator Itudclill'e was 
among the doctors of tkoology who joined 
m the condemnation of Wiclit’s heresies at 
the Blackfviars oounoil (12 June), and as- 
sisted in bringing the lollard Aston to a souse 
of his ovrors (P'aseiouli Zizrmiorum, pp. 280, 
832). no was alivo in 1300, when lie took 
part in tho election of a new abbot of St. 
Albans, and preachod a sermon in the chap- 
ter-house ( Oesta Abbalmn, iii. 426, 480 , 4 80). 

Radcliffe was a prominont literary anta- 
gonist of Wiclif, who stigmatised him and 
the Carmelite Poter Stokes fq, y.], another ad- 
versary, as t ho black and whit e dogs . TTis ohiof 
work seems to have boon a discussion in two 
books of Wiclif's views on the eucliarist, in 
tho form of a dialoguo between liimsolf and 
Stokos, entitled ‘Viaticum salubro animeo 
immortalis.’ A manuscript of this was for- 
merly in tho library of Queons’ Oollogo, Cam- 
bridge, wliero Leland saw it ( Collectanea , iii 
18). Tanner mentions ns a separate work a 
dialogue with ail almost, ident ical title, ‘ Do 
Viatico Animas,’ but in a single book. Its 
opening words differ from those given by 
Leland as commencing tho first-mentioned 
treatise. Radcliffo also wrolo other dialogues 
between himself and Siolcos, with tho titles 
* Be primo homiue,’ ‘ Do dominio naturali,’ 
‘De obedicntiaU dominio ,’ ' De dominio regnli 
et judiciali,’ ‘Do potest ate Petti apostoli ot 
sucoeesorum.’ Tanner notes the existonco of 


a manuscript of those in the rovaniw ~ 
Westminster, numbered 6 I)T ffi 
wrote also on monastic vows, the orshtnf 
images, and the papal schism. An < in v J;!< 
ngamst the errors of Wiclif, i n Harl Vs 
636, f. 205, is ascribed to him. 1 JIS 

[Buie’s Britonnim aoriptores; Taunts 
bliothecu Bnt.-Uibcruioo ; other authoiW^ 
the text.] j_ “ 

RADCLIFFE, RALPH (1610 P-iggre 
schoolmabl er and playwright, bom i n w 
cashiro about 1619, was younger Km , „' p 
Thomas Radcliffe, who bolongadtonyounir f , 
branch of tho Radcliffe family of Ordsall 
Lancashire (see Bmuir, County OtmealooU , 

‘ Hertfordshire,’ p. 109 ; Fosraa, LanSin 
Pedigree*). IIo was one of the earliest under- 
graduates of the nowly founded Brasenose 
College, Oxford, hub soon migrated to Cam- 
bridge (possibly to Jesus College), where I19 
graduated B.A. in 1636-7. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1689, and in the same year aa dea 
disturbance wkilo John Choke was delivering 
his elaborate plea for abandoning at Cam- 
bridge the continental inodo of pronouncing 
Oreolc. lladcliffo, who argued that the con- 
tinental mode was correct, was subsequently 
supported by tho chancollor, Bishop Gardiner 
(Stkyph, Life of Sir Thomas Smith, p. 22), 
On 22 July 1640 the grantees of the priory 
of White Friars or Oarmolitea of Hitchin 
conveyed it to Ralph Radcliffe (see Caesura, 
Hertfordshire, ii. 43). He opened a school 
in the Carmelites’ liouso, and erected in a 
lower room a stage for his scholars, whereon 
to act Latin and English comedies. Bale, 
bishop of Ossory, stayed at Hitchin with 
Radcliffe, and speaks in terms of high praise 
of Ills 1 tkealrum iongo pulcherrimuxn.’ Pits 
snys he exhibited plays ‘ populo concurrente 
atque speotante.’ IIo grow rich, and was 
hold in much veneration in the neighbour- 
hood (Wood). IIo died in 1669, aged 40. 
He was buried in Hitchin church, whore 
tlioro is a monumental inscription to him and 
to several of his descendants (Chashov, 
Hist. An tig. of Hertfordshire, p. 3901. 

Radclifl'o married Elizaboth Marshall of 
Mitcham, who afterwards baeame wife to 
Thomas Norton, and was aneostress of the 
Nortons of Iilloy. By kor he had four 
children ; Ralph (1643-1021), a bencher 
of the Inner Templo and double reader of 
that society (of. Asciiah, Ppistola Fami- 
Hares, lib. iii. ep. xxvii,); Joremie; Edward 
(1668-1G31) (afterwards Sir Edward Rad- 
cliffo), physician to James I j and a daughter 
Elizabeth. 

In a voliuno belonging to J, R. Ormesby- 
Gore thove are three dialogues dedicated to 
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Henry "VOT, and signed ‘ youT grace’s lmmble 
subject, Robert Radelif, professor of artes 
and soboolmaster of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge ’ {Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep, p. 86). 
Tbe signature is probably a misreading for 
Ralph Radcliffe. Radcliffe’s other -works are 
not extant. An account of them, collected 
by Bale when on a visit to Radcliffe, appears 
in Bale’s ‘ Scriptores.’ They consist of ten 
comedies and tragedies, written in Latin, 
primarily for his pupils. Six of the ten 
subjects are biblical, and their object was to 
present 1 pictures of Christian heroism,’ 
Among them were : ‘ De patientia Griselidis j ’ 
i Re Melibceo Ohaucenano,’ ‘ De Titi et 
Gisippi Amicitia,’ ‘De Sodomte Incendio,’ 
‘De Jo. Hussi Damnations,’ ‘De Jonee De- 
fections,’ ‘De Lazaro ac Divite,' ‘De Job! 
Afflictionibus,’ and ‘De Susaanee Libera- 
tione.’ 

Radcliffe also wrote on educational topics. 
Bale mentions works : ‘ De Naminis et V erbi 
potentissimorum regum in regno grammatico 
exitiali Pugna,' ‘De Puerorum Institutione,’ 
lib. i. j ‘ Bpiatolte ad Tirones,’ lib. i. : ‘Loci 
Communes a Philosophis in Studiosorum 
usum selecti,' lib. i. 

[Authorities quoted ; Wood’s Athens? Oxon. i. 
216; Cooper’s .A thence Cantabr. i. 203, 662; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 613; Pita, De Illus- 
tribns Anglice Scriptorihus, p. 707 ; Bale’s. Scrip- 
toram Britannia, p. 700 ; Lansd. MS. 970, fol. 
141; Dngdale’s Monaafc. Angl. i. 1041 ; Baker's 
Biogr. Dram, ii. 688 ; Warton's Hist. Engl. 
Poetry, iii. 809 ; C. H. Herford’s Literary Rela- 
tions of England and Germany in the Sixteenth 
Century, pp. 74, 109-13.] W. A. S. 

RADCLIFFE or RATCLIFFE, Sm 
RICHARD (d. 1485),adviser ofRichard HI, 
was a younger son of Sir Thomas Radcliffe. 
The latter's father was younger son of the 
Glitheroe branch of the Radcliffes of Rad- 
cliffe Tower, Lancashire, and himself became 
lord of Derwentwater and Keswick, through 
his marriage, about 141 7, to the daughter and 
heiress of John de Derwentwater (W hieakhe, 
Hist. of Whalley, p.415; NiOOLSOirandBTrasr, 
ii, 78). Richard’s mother was Margaret, 
daughter of Sir William Parr [q. v. j of Ken- 
dal, grandfather of Queen Catherine Parr. 
The iamily pedigree makes him the second 
son of his parents, and his brother Edward, 
who ultimately succeeded to the Derwent- 
water estates, the third (ib. ; Subtbes, i, 
32), There must, however, be some mis- 
take here, for Raddiffe’s son stated in par- 
liament in I486 that his father had two elder 
brothers, both of whom were living in that 
year {Hot. Pari. vi. 492), 

Hismatemal grandfather’s connection with 
tbe court as comptroller, of the household to 
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Edward IV will no doubt explain the origin 
of Radcliffe’s intimacy with Richard of 
Gloucester. He and his uncle, John Parr, 
weTe knighted bv the king on the field of 
Tewkesbury, and Gloucester made him a 
knight-banneret during the siege of Berwick 
in August 1482 (Hast on Letters, ui.9; Davies, 
p. 48). Next year, Gloucester, just before 
he seized the crown, sent Radcliffe to sum- 
mon his Yorkshire friends to his assistance. 
Leaving London shortly after 11 June 1483, 
he presented the Protector’s letters to the 
magistrates of York on the 16th, and by 
the 24th he had reached Pontefract on his 
way south with a force estimated at five 
thousand men. On that day Earl Rivers, 
Sir Richard Grey, son of the queen-dowager, 
Sir Thomas "Vaughan, and Sir Richard Haute 
were brought to Pontefract from their dif- 
ferent northern prisons and executed there 
on the 25th by Radcliffe, acting under 
Gloucester's orders. According to the well- 
informed Croyland chronicler (p. 667) they 
were allowed no form of trial, though the 
statement of Rous (p. 213) that the Earl of 
Northumberland was their principal judge 
may imply a formal sentence by a commis- 
sion. Radcliffe did not find Richard un- 
grateful. He was made a knight of the 
Garter, knight of the body to the king 
(10 Aug. 1484), and high sheriff of West- 
moreland for life (Davies). Besides the 
lucrative stewardship of Wakefield, estates 
to the annual value of over 6501. were con- 
ferred upon him. These grants were only 
exceeded in amount by those made to the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Northumher- ‘ 
land, and Lord Stanley (id . ; Ramsay, ii. 
684), Radcliffe and William Catesby [q.v.], 
who did not benefit, however, anything like 
so largely, were reputed Richard’s most con- 
fidential counsellors, ‘ quorum sententiis vix 
unquam rex ipse ausus fuit resistere ; ’ and 
this found popular expression in the satirical 
couplet which cost its author, William Col- 
ling bourne, so dear: 

The catte, the ratte, and Lovell our dogge 
Rulyth all Englande under a hogge. 

The ‘hogge’ was an allusion to Richard's 
cognisance, the white boar (Croyl. Coni. p. 
572; Eabyau, p. 672), 

The ‘ catte’ and the ‘ratte’ did not hesi- 
tate to tell their master to his face in the 
spring of 1486 that he must publicly dis- 
avow his idea of marrying his niece, Eliza- 
beth of York, or even the Yorksliiremen 
whose loyalty he owed to his late wife, Ann 
Neville, would think tkat he had removed 
her to make way for an incestuous marriage. 
They produced twelve doctors of theology to 

rp 
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testify that the pope had no power of dis- 
pensation where the relationship was so 
close. Their opposition, in whii-li Richard 
yielded, was perhaps a little too ardont. tn be 
wholly disinterested, end they were generally 
thought to have entertained a fear that if 
Elizabeth heoamo queen she would some day 
talte revenge upon them for the death of her 
uncle Rivers and her half-brother, Richard 
Grey. Shortly after this (22 April), as head 
of a commission to treat with Scotland, Rad- 
olillb received a safe-conduct from King 
James, hut may have been prevent ed from 
goingbythe newsof Richmond’s contemplated 
invasion ( Fwdera , xii. 200). At any rate, he 
fought at Bosworth Field on 21 Aug., and 
was there slain, some said while attempting 
to escape ( Croyl . Coni. p. 574). lie was at- 
tainted in Henry V U’s first parliament, but 
the attainder was removed on the petition of 
his sou Richard in 1496 (Rot. Pari. vi. 270, 
402). 

Radcliffe is said by Davies (p. 148) to 
have married Agnes Scropo, daughter of 
John, lord Scrope (d. 1498) of Bolton in 
Wenslaydalo, and widow of Christopher 
Boynton ol' Sedhury in the parish of Gilling, 
near Richmond (WHX'JCAKiail, ffiehmandxkire, 
i. 77). The only child given to him in Nicol- 
son and Bum’s pedigree is the son mentioned 
above, who appears to have died without 
male issue. But a correspondent of 1 Notes 
and Queries’ (1st ser. x. 164) asserts, with- 
out quoting his authority, that ‘Hadcliile’s 
daughter Joan married Honry Grubb of 
North Mirams, Hertfordshire, and was heiress 
to her brother, Sir John (?) I-tadclifFo.’ 

[Rotuli Parliament, arum ; Rymor’h Fmdora, 
orig. «d. j Oonl. of the Croyland Chronicle, od. 
Fulman, Oxford, 1684 ; Fabyun’e Clironialo, ud. 
Ellis j Rous’s Historic Regam Anglin:, od. 
Hearne, 1746 ; Polydoro Vergil, od. for Camden 
Soe. ; More’s Richard 1H, ed. Lumby j Davies’s 
Extracts from the Municipal Records of York ; 
Whitaker’s Iliehmondshiro and Wlialley, 3rd 
ed. ; Surteos’s Hist, of Durliam ; KotoH and 
Q,uoripa, let ser. x. 476 ; Gnirduor’s Richard III ; 
Ramsay's Lancaster and York.] J. T-t. 

RADCLIFFE or RATOLIFFE, RO- 
BERT, first Eaxm, oi' Sussex (1488-1642), 
born in 1488, was only sou by his first wife 
of John Radcliffe or Ratcliilb, baron Fitz- 
walter [q.v.] Restored in blood ns Baron 
Fitiwaltor by letters patent of 25 Jan. 1606, 
he was made a knight of the Bath on 28 June 
1609, and acted as lord sewer at the corona- 
tion of 1 lonry VI Cl tlio following day. From 
this time he was a prominent courtior. lie 
was appointed joint commissioner of array 
for Essex and joint captain of tho forces 
raised there on 28 Jan. 1612 13, and in the \ 


English expedition of 1518 he comma,,,!, 
two ships, the Make Glory and tho EU™ 1 
1 1 astiugs. In 1 51 5 ho took part in tW, 
many at the reception of Wolsey’s carding 
llttt. Tim an.mft vonv ilm 1. 


The same year the king 
some of his lands that had be™ 'wiu.vvT 
On 28 May 1617 he was made johtT 
missioner to inquire into demolitions ami 
enclosures in Essex. u 

Fitzwalter was at the Field of the CWl, 
Gold ill 1520, and admiral of the Cl 
and chief eaptam of the vanguard in tW 
pedition of 1522. Un 28 April 1624 he 
made K.G. On 18 July 1525 lie was raUi 
to the dignity of Viscoimt Fitzwalter fa 
6 Feb. 1525-6 he was made a privy ca®. 
cillor, and, taldng the king’s view of tie 
divoroe question, he was created Earl of 
Sussex on 8 Dec. 1629, Other honours fol 
lowed. On 7 May 1531 he became lieutenant 
of tho order of the Garter ; oil 81 May 1532 
ho was appointed ohamberlain of the ex- 
chequer ; on 5 June 1632 he appears as one 
of tlio witnossoa when Sir Thomas More re- 
signed the great seal. 

Sussex was long iu very confidential rein- 

I ions with Henry. It must have been with 
the king’s ltuowledgo thut he proposed at the 
council on 6 June 1536 that the Duke of 
Richmond should bo placed before Maty in 
tho succession to tlio throne. After the' pil- 
grimage of grace, ho was in 1587 sent on t 
special commission to quiet the men of Lan- 
cashire. In 1 540 Iib was made great chamber- 
lain of England and one of the commissioners 
to inquire into tho state of Calais, an in- 
quiry which resulted in the disgrace of Lord 
Lislo [ecu Px.antaguiuit, Amiran], He re- 
ceived many grants of land after the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, and died os 
26 Nov. 1642. 

Radcliffe married: first, about 1606, Lady 
Elizaboth, daughter of Ilenry Stafford, duke 
of Buckingham, by whom he had Henry, 
second earl, who is noticed below, and Sir 
Humphrey Rndcliflb of Elnestow. Ilia se- 
cond wife was Lady Margaret Stanley, 
daughter of the socond Earl of Derby. On 

II May 1682 Gardiner wrote urging Benet 
to press on the disponsal ion rendered neces- 
sary by tho consanguinity botweenSuasexand 
Lady Margaret, By her he hod a son, Sir 
John Radcliffe of Olueve or Clyve in So- 
merset, who died without issue on 9 Nov. 
1568, and a daughter Anne, whose dowry 
when she marrioa Thomas, lord Wharton, 
was raised by soiling Radcliffe Tower and 
other Lancashire estates. Itadcliffe’s second 
wife died on 8 Feb. 1588-4. His third wife 
was Mary, daughter of Sir John Arundel of 
Lanherno, Cornwall. 
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IlESBr 1! udoutfe, second Eart, or Sussex 
(\ 506 P-1657), bom aboutl606, ser ved Wolaey 
on his embassy to France in 1527 as a gentle- 
man attendant. From 1529 till bis lather's 
death he was known as Viscount Fitzwalter, 
He was made K.B. on 30 May 15S3, and on 
81 May 15S6 had the valuable grant of the 
joint stewardship of the royal estates in 
Essex. On 26 Nov. 1542 he succeeded as 
second Earl of Sussex, and exercised the 
family office of lord sewer at the coronation 
of Edward VI. He was one of the lords and 
gentlemen who put Somerset in the Tower 
by the order of the council in October 1549. 
He declared for Queen Mary, and was captain- 
general of her forces and privy councillor in 
1568, and lord sewer at her coronation. He 
took part in the trials of Lady Jane Grey and 
Lord Guilford Dudley, and was made knight, 
of the Garter on 24 April 1664. In October 
1660 he was engaged in Norfolk in trying to 
force tbe gospellers to go to masB. Execu- 
tion for debt was stayed against him in tbe 
Star-chamber the same month by the queen’s 
orders. He died on 17 Feb. 1666-7 in Cannon 
How, London, and was buried at the church 
of St. Lawrence Pountney. His remains were 
sudsequently removed to the church of Bore- 
ham, Essex. His estates passed to Sir Wil- 
liam Radcliffe of Ordsall (cf. Stanley Papers, 
Chetham Soc., pt. il. p. 172). He married, 
first, before 21 May 1624, Lady Elizabeth 
Iloward, fifth daughter of Thomas, second 
duke of Norfolk, and by her had three sons, 
Thomas [q. v.l and Henry, successively earls 
of Sussex, and Robert who was killed in Scot- 
land in his father’s lifetime ; secondly, Anne, 
daughter of Sir Philip Calthorpe, styled in 
his will his ‘ unkind wife.’ By her, whom he 
divorced, he had Egremont Radcliffe [q. v.J; 
Maud, who died young ; and Frances (1662- 
1002), who married Sir Thomas Mildmay. Il 
is to the descendants of Frances that the 
barony of Fitzwalter ultimately descended. 

[Letters and Papers, Henry VjJU ; Ool. State 
Papers, Dom. Add. 1647-65, pp. 448, 447 ; Froo. 
of the Privy Council, ad. Dasent, i. 3-35, ii, 344 ; 
Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii. 480 ; Baines's Hist, 
of Lancashire, ii. 421, &c. ; Froude’aHist.of Engl, 
ri. 18, &o. ; Zurich Letters, iii, 179 ; Bale’s Selected 
Works, pp. 220, 242 ; Cranmer's Works, ii. 324, 
490 (Parker Soc.); Strypo’s Memorials of the 
Reformation, i. i. 235, 566, 598, n.i. G, ii. 162, &c. 
m. i. 128 n., ii. 414, and Cranmer, 396, &c.; i 
Froude’a Divorce of Catherine of Aragon, p. 178 ; i 
Chron. of Calais (Camd. Soc,), pp. 10, 11, 31, | 
176, 184-6, 187; Brit Mus. Add. MS. 26114, i 
f. 288.] W. A. J. A. j 

RADCLIFFE, THOMAS, third Eakl op 
Sussex (1 620 P-1 583), eldest son of Sir Henry 
Radcliffe, second earl of Sussex [see under ) 


Raucliffe, Robert, first Evru op Sussex], 
by his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Howard, second duke of Norfolk, 
was born about 1520 (Dugdai.e, Baronage, 
ii. 286). lie was educated apparently at 
Cambridge (Coopbb,j4/^c«« Cantabr. i. 162), 
and was admitted a member of Gray's Inn on 
22 Jan. 1661 (Foster, Admission Register, 
p. 29). Known by the title of Lord Fitz- 
walter from 1542, when his father succeeded 
tc the earldom, he took part in the expedi- 
tion against France in the summer of 1344 
(RpjtER’s Fadem,v ol. vi. pt. iii. p. 121). Ho 
was probably knighted by Henry VIII at hia 
departure from France on 80 Sept., and was 
one of the six lords who bore the canopy at 
his funeral on 14 Feb. 1647 (Steppe, Bccl. 
Mem. n, ii. 298). He commanded a number 
of demi-lances at tbe battle of Pinkie Ole ugh 
on 10Sept.,but was unhorsed during thefight, 
and only escaped with difficulty (Holmbhed, 
Chronicle). He accompanied the Marquis of 
Northampton to France in 1561 to arrange a 
marriage between Edward VI and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry H ( Cal. State Papers , For. 
Ser. i. 128), and was elected a knight of the 
shire for the county of Norfolk to the parlia- 
ment which assembled on 1 March 1563, His 
name appears among the witnesses to the will 
of Edward VI, whereby the crown was settled 
on Lady Jane Grey ; but he soon gave in his 
adhesion to Queen Mary, and rendered her 
essential service in the suppression of Wyatt's 
rebellion, for which he was apparently re- 
warded by a grant of land worth 604 a year 
(Journal of Queen Jane and Queen Mary, pp. 
99, 187). 

In February 1664 he was sent on a mis- 
sion to Brussels relative to the proposed 
marriage between Mary and Philip (Lodge, 
Illustrations, i. 236), and on his return was 
associated with John, earl of Bedford, in an 
embassy to the court of Spain for the purpose 
of obtaining Philip’s ratification of the articles 
of marriage (Instructions in Oott. MS.Vesp. C. 
vii. f. 198), The envoys returned to England 
laden with presents, in time to receive Philip 
on his landing near Southampton on 20 July 
(Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. ii. 74, 77, 100; 
Wiefett, Souse of Russell, i. S90). Radcliffe 
was present at the marriage and at the sub- 
sequent festivities at court; and having, 
apparently during his absence, been sum- 
moned to the upper house as Baron Fitz- 
walter, he took ms seat in that assembly 
on 22 Nov. He was present, with other 
noblemen, at the consecration of Reginald 
Pole [q.v.l ae archbishop of Canterbury in 
the church of tbe Grey Friars. Greenwich, 
on 22 March 1666-6 (SiHXPE,Ecc/.Me»i.in. 
i. 474), and a day or two afterwards was 
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sent on a mission to the emperor Charles Y 
at Brussels, for the purposo apparently of 
soliciting Philip to return to England {Cal. 
State Papers, For. Ber. ii. 220, Venetian vol. 
vi.pt. i. p. S99). 

Fitzwalter returned to England early in 
April 1666, and on the 27th he was appointed 
lord deputy of Ireland, in place, of Sir An- 
thony St. Lager [q. v.] In the instructions 
given to him {Cal. Uareu > MSS. i. 2C2-7) ho 
was specially admonished to advance the true 
catholic faith and religion, to punish and re- 
press all heretics and lollards, to have due 
regard to the administration of justice, to 
repress rebels, and not to grant pardons too 
freely, and to make preparations for a par- 
liament ‘which is thought right necessary 
to he forthwith called.’ To these were 
added certain other instructions ( Cott . MS. 
Titus B. xi. ff. 464-7) relative to the pro- 
ject cd settlement and plantation of Leix 
and Ollaly. Accompanied by his wife, Sir 
Honry Sidney [q. v.], Sir William Fitz- 
william (1626-1699) fq. v.j, and others, he 
arrived at Dublin on Whit-Sunday, 21 May. 
The next day he visited St. Leger at Kil- 
xnainliam, where ho was hospitably enter- 
tained, and on tho day following lie received 
the sword of state in Christ Church, Dublin. 
The month of June was passed in arranging 
tho necossary details of his administration ; 
hut on 1. Tuly he conducted an oxpodition into 
the north for Ihe purpose of expelling the 
Hebridean Scots from their recently esta- 
blished set tloments along the Antrim coast . 
At Coleraine, hearing that a largo body of 
redshanks supported by Shane O'Neill [q. v.], 
who had lately ousted his father from tho 
chieftaincy of Tyrone, and was endeavour- 
ing to make himself master of Ulster, was 
lurking in tho woods of Glenconkoin, Filz- 
waltor prepared to attack thorn. Ho on- 
countorod them on the 18th at a place oallod 
Knoclcloughan ( P Knockclogrim, near Ma- 
gliora), and, having slain two hundred of 
them, pul the rest to flight. Retracing his 
steps to Coleraine, ho advanced through tho 
liouie and tho Glynuos to Glenarm, James 
MnoDonnell, the eliiof of tho Antrim Soots, 
and elder brolhor of Sorloy Boy MaeDonnell 
[q. v.], had nlroady escaped to Scotland, but 
lus creaglits were captured ; and so, after a 
journey through tho country, which at that 
time was practically a terra incognita to 
Englishmen, he returned to Newry, ,nnd, 
after rocoiviug the submission of Shano 
O’Neill, disbanded his army on 6Aug, 

Returning to Dublin, Fitzwalter prepared 
to carry out his instructions in regard to the 
plantation of Leix and OiTaly. Altar a fruit- 
less attompl at conciliation, war was pro- 


claimed againBt the O'Oonora of7tSiT~ 
February 1666-7, and before long & 
O’More’s body was dangling from. 
Bridgo, and Douougli, second son of Bern?,, 
or Brian O’Conor kly [q v .], 
day by day as he was hunted from J 
fastness to another. It was under tW 
circumstances that the parliament wS 
Fitzwalter had been authorised to mm Jz 
assembled at Dublin on 1 June. He kj 
already, in consequence of his father’s death 
on 17 Feb., succeeded to the earldom <.( 
Sussex, and was appointed about the earn, 
time warden of all the forests south ot 
the Trent, and captain of the hand of gentle- 
men pensioners (Dtrenixu, BaronagA On 
I June, immediately before the opening of 
parliament, he was invested with themder 
of the Garl er, to which he had been elected 
on 23 April, by the Earls of Kildare and 
Ormonde (MaOHXET, Diary, p. 133). Before 

E arliament was prorogued on 2 July acts hid 
eon passed declaring the queen to have been 
bom in just and lawful wodlock, reviving 
the statutes against heretics, repealing a! 
statutes against the see of Home since 20 
Henry VIII, confirming all spiritual and 
ecclesiastical possessions conveyed to the 
laitv, entitling the crown to the oountria 
of Leix, Sliovemnrgy, Iregan, Glenmaher, 
and Offaly, erecting tlio some into shim 
ground by the name of King’s and Quesn'i 
County, and enabling the Earl of Sussex to 
grant os tales therein, and finally rendering 
it. penal to bring in or intermarry with the 
Soots. It was, however, easier to dispose of 
Leix and Offaly by act of parliament than to 
take actual possession ; and parliament hid 
scarcely risen when Sussox was compelled 
to take tho field against Donough O'Conor, 
who liad enpturod the castle of Meelick, 
Mooliok was recaptured and garrisoned in 
July, but O’Oonor managed to escape, and, 
after proclaiming him and his confederates 
traitors, Sussex returned to Dublin. A few 
weoks later Sussox, who thought it a favour- 
able opportunity to punish Shane O’Neill 
for his undorhand dealings with the Scots, 
again marched northward on 22 Oct., and, 
having burnod Armagh and ravaged Tyrone 
with fire and sword, forcibly restored the 
aged Earl of Tyrone and his son Matthew, 
boron of Dungannon. Ue returned toDublin 
on SO Nov., and four days later sailed for 
England, entrusting the government during 
hiB absence to Archbishop Ourwen and Sir 
Henry Sidney. Ho spent Christmas at court, 
Suesex left London on 21 Maroh 1667-8, 
but he did not arrive at Dublin till 27 April, 
Ilis former services wero commended by the 
English government, and he was sp 
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instructed to travel about continually, to 
which end the castles of Roscommon, Ath- 
lone, Monasteroris, Carlow, Ferns, Ennis- 
corthy, and the two forts of Leix and Offaly 
were placed at his disposal * either for his 
pleasure or recreation, or for defence of the 
countries, punishment of malefactors, or 
ministration of justice’ (Cal. Carew MSS. i. 
273). On 14 June he set out towards Lime- 
rick to the assistance of Conor O’Brien, 
third earl of Thomond [q. v.l The latl er 
was waging' an unequal conflict with his 
uncle Donnell, who had succeeded in getting 
himself inaugurated O'Brien. He reached 
Limerick on the 20th, and received the for- 
mal surrender of the city. Donnell O’Brien 
alone of the chieftains of Munster and Thn- 
mond failed to pay hie respects to the re- 
presentative of the crown. He was theie- 
upon proclaimed a traitor, and Sussex re- 
instated his nephew, Conor O’Brien, in his 
possessions. On 12 July Sussex sot out for 
Galway, and, having confirmed the city 
charters, shortly afterwards inarched to 
Dublin by way of Leighlin. 

After a brief sojourn in tbe metropolis, he 
prepared to carry out his instructions for 
checking the incursions of the Hebridean 
Scots, and, thinking the best way to attain 
his object was to attack them in their own 
country, he shipped his army on board the 
fleet at Lambay, and sailed from Dublin on 
14 Sept. Five days Inter he reached Cantire, 
‘where I londed and burned the hole coun- 
trve.’ ‘ From thens I went to Arren and 
did the lyke there, and so to the Isles of 
Cumbras, which I also burned,' His inten- 
tion of landing on Islay was frustrated by a 
storm, which drove him to seek shelter in 
Comckfergus Haven. Here he landed his 
men, and made a sudden inroad on the Soots 
in the Glynnes and Route, and, having burned 
several villages, returned laden with plunder 
to Camckfergu”, and thence, on 8 Nov., to 
Dublin. Bis expedition had not proved as 
successful as he had expected, hut he begged 
the queen not to impute his failure to lack 
of zeal. 

On the arrival in Ireland of the news of 
Queen Mary’s death, Sussex placed the go- 
vernment in the hands of Sir Henry Sidney 
and sailed for England on IS Dec. Bv the 
late queen’s will he had been appointed one 
of her executors with a legacy of five hundred 
marks, hut there was considerable doubt in 
the minds of the chiefs of the catholic party 
as to his sympathy with her religious policy 
(cf. Cal. Simancas MSS. Eliz. i. 25). At the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth on 15 Jan. 
165!)lie officiated as chief sewer by hereditary 
right. He was one of the peers who sat in 
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judgment ou Thomas, lord "Wentworth, for 
the . Loss of Calais on 22 April, and his name 
appears as a witness to the signatures to the 
treaty of Cateau Cambresis, On 3 July he 
was reappointed lord deputy of Ireland. Hie 
instructions closely resembled those formerly 
delivered to him, hut in consequence of the 
debts incurred by tbe crown under Mary, he 
was required to he chiefly careful ‘to stay 
that our realm in quiet, without innovation 
of anything prejudicial to our estate ; ' es- 
pecially he was to try and patch up matters 
with Shane O’Neill and Sorley Boy Mac- 
Donnell (Cal. Carm MSS. i. 284-8). He 
landed near Dalkey on Sunday, 27 Aug., 
and three days later he took the oath and re- 
ceived the sword of state in Ohrist Church. 
The litany and Te Deum were aung in Eng- 
lish, and in this way the protestant ritual 
tv as quietly reintroduced by him. Parlia- 
ment met on 12 Jan. 15C0, and was dissolved 
on 1 Feb., but before it separated acts were 
parsed for restoring the spiritual supremacy 
of the crown, for uniformity of common 
prayer and service in the church, for resti- 
tution to the crown of first-fruits and twen- 
tieths, for confirming and consecrating arch- 
bishops and bishops within the realm, for 
repealing the recent laws against heresy, and 
for the recognition of the queen’s title to the 
crown of Ireland. 

A fortnight later Sussex repaired to Eng- 
land, leaving the government to Sir William 
Fitzwilliam. He met with a gracious re- 
ception from the queen, and was one of the 
brightest and gayest of the youthful noble- 
men that thronged her court. On 28 April 
he jousted in company with Lord Robert 
Dudley, the Earl of Northumberland, Lord 
Hunsdon, and others. His commission as 
viceroy of Ireland was renewed on 5 May. 
As a special mark of her esteem the queen 
constituted him lieutenant-general, instead 
of, as formerly, lord deputy, ‘ being onr cousin 
in nearness of blood, and an earl of this our 
land.’ His instructions touched, with other 
matters, the speedy plantation of Leix and 
Offaly, the recognition of Sorley Bov Mac- 
Donnell’a claims on condition of his becom- 
ing an ‘ orderly subject ’ and being willing 
to hold his lands from the English crown, 
and the reduction, by fair means or by foul, 
of Shane O’Neill (ib. i. 261-6). The situa- 
tion was critical. The generally disturbed 
state of Ulster, the threatened combination 
between Shane O'Neill and the Scots, the 
escape of Brian O'Oonor from Dublin Castle, 
the uncertain attitude of the Earl of Kildare, 
the return of Teige and Donungh O’Brien, 
and the defeat recently inflicted by them, 
with the assistance of the Earl of Desmond, 
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on Conor at Spancol Hill, led people to an- 
ticipate a nnivorsal insurrection of the Irish. 
Nor did Sussex’s detractors spare to insinuate 
that he was a main cause of the general dis- 
satisfaction, charging him with breaking his 
word towards the Irish, and with putting to 
death those who had surrendered under pro- 
tection, insinuations which he thought he 
could trace to Shane O'Neill (State Papers. 
Ireland, Eliz, ii. 21). 

lie arrived in Ireland in June, and found 
the country fairly tranquil. Shane O’Neill, 
however, when called upon to acknowledge 
the queen’s authority, proved recalcitrant, 
and flatly refused, ovonto meet Sussex unless 
hostages were given for his safety. Even- 
tually he condescended to repair to Dundalk, 
hut his terms were considered so prepos- 
terous that on 16 Aug. Elizabeth authorised 
his subjugation by force (cf. Cal. Car no MSS. 
i. 300-4). Shane, Boeing Sussex to bo in 
carnost, made a specious oifor of submission. 
In January 1G61 Sussex was summoned to 
London for consultation. Easter was spent 
at court, nnd on 2 June he returned to 
Dublin. Meanwhile Shane had practically 
established himself as mnstor of almost the 
whole of Ulster. On 12 Juno the lord lieu- 
tenant marched to Armagh, which ho forti- 
fied and garrisoned with two hundred men 
in the cathedral. But his efforts to bring 
Sliane to a general engagement proved futile, 
and, after laying waste Tyrone, he was com- 
pelled to retire to Newry on 31 July. 
Exasperated at liis ill-success, insulted by 
Shano’s demand for an alliance with lus 
sister the Lady Francos, and burning to 
avenge the aspersions cast by him, and. ro- 
il orated by his oneniios at homo, on his go- 
vernment, he tried to bribe Shano’s secre- 
tary, one Niall Gary or Gray, to assassinate 
his master, while holding out to Shano de- 
lusive proifera of his sister’s hand. The 
attempt, if made at all, failud; but some 
rumour of Sussex’s intention apparently 
reached Shane’s ears. 

Compelled to rosort to more legitimate 
methods of warfare, Sussex, about the middle 
of August, led an unusually largo force to 
Armagh. From Armagh lie made a rapid 
march across Slievo Gullion to the edge of 
Glenconlcoiu. IIo mot with no opposition, 
and four thousand hand of cattle, with a 
number of ponios and stud-marcs, woro 
captured. An attempt to ponotrato into 
Tyrconnol was frustrated, owing to tliu loss 
or delay of victuals which wore to liavo boon 
sont round to Lough Foyle; he retired to 
Nowry. Undeterred by liis failure, he was 
engaged in preparations for another cam- 
paign wliou the Earl of Kildare arrived with 


a commission to treat with ShanT'cT' 
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Shane promised to go to England andS 
mit his case personally to the queen Sh 
on hia way through Dublin was entertabd 
by Sussex, who bkowise repaired tn tJ, 
don on 16 Jan. 1662. He was no doubt^ 
sent at Greenwich when Shane submits 
to Elizabeth. 

Quitting London shortly afterwards 1. 
arrived in Dublin on 24 June. Shane's be- 
haviour proved as lawless as before Cm" 
vinoed Lhat nothing hut forcible measure* 
would bring him to reason, Sussex addressed 
a long, important, and luminous memorial 
on the state of Ireland to Elizabeth ( (hi 
Carew MSS. i. 330, 344). Tho gist of Ms 
argument was that ‘no government was to 
bo allowed in Ireland where justice was not 
assisted with force.’ The first thing to be 
done wns to expel Shane, to divide Tyrone 
inLo throe parts, to build a strong town at 
Armagh, and ‘to continue there a martial 
president of English birth, a justice and 
conucil with one hundred English 
threo hundred English footmen, two hun- 
dred gallowglassos, and two hundred heme 
in continual pay.’ 

Fitzwilliam was despatched to obtain 
Elizaboth’s oonsent to his proposals, and in 
the meanwhile Sussox acted on the defensive, 
occupying himself in carrying out his instruc- 
tions for the relief of the Pale and for com- 


pleting the arrangements for the plantation 
of Loix and Offaly. As regards the former, he 
was obliged to confess (20 Aug.) that his 
soheme for tho redemption of crown leases 
would not work. The plantation project 
proved more successful. A number of estates 
were made over that year to settlers of Eng- 
lish origin, irrespective of religions oreed, 
and, though many years had still to elapse 
and muon blood to bo Bhed on both sides 
before they could enjoy them peaceably, the 
credit of pormauontly extending the influ- 
ence of tile crown beyond the narrow limits 
within which it lind been restrained for more 
than two conturies undoubtedly belongs to 
Sussex. But dispirited by his fiiiluie in 
other respects ; annoyed by the persistent 
attacks of his enomios at court, especially by 
a scurrilous book ( Stale Papers, Del. Elk 
vi. 37) which lie attributed to John Parker, 
master of tbo rolls, who had taken a pro- 
minent part iu agitating the grievances of 
tho Pale; and side both in body and mind, be 
wrote, on 21 Sept., desiring to be released 
from his llmnkleBS office. Early iu Febraimr 
LC68 Fitzwilliam returned, bearing the wel- 
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come intelligence that Elizabeth, -was, pre- 
pared to proceed energetically against Shane 
O’Neill. A hosting was accordingly pro- 
claimed to start from Dundalk on 8 April, 
and on 6 April the army encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Armagh. On the 8th 
Sussex moved to Newry. Shane declined 
on engagement, and Sussex crossed the 
Blaokwater into Henry MacShane’s country, 
■where two hundred head of cattle were cap- 
tured. Returning once more to Armagh, he 
set his men to intrench and fortify the ca- 
thedral; but his provisions being exhausted, 
he was enforced to return to Dundalk, where 
he disbanded his army on the 25th . Prepara- 
tion® were immediately begun for a fresh 
expedition, and Sussex & month later again 
took the field. Leaving Armagh on 1 June, 
he marched directly by Dungannon to Tulla- 
ghoge, where Shane was discovered to have 
concentrated his forces in a strong natural 
fastness. He was instantly attacked, and, 
after three or four hours’ skirmishing, put 
to flight. Next day a small herd or his 
cattle was captured on the edge of Lough 
Neagh and several of his men killed, after 
whioh Sussex returned to Armagh. 

But hie failure to subdue Shane, coupled 
with his ill-health, at last induced Elizabeth 
to listen to his request to be relieved of his 
office. On 20 Oct. a commission was issued 
to SirNicholasArnold and Sir Thomas Wroth 
(Chi Carew MSS. i. 369-62), with secret in- 
structions to inquire into his administration 
before accepting his resignation. Though 
greatfyirritatedbytheappointmentof Arnold 
and Wroth, Sussex did not ohstruot their in- 
quiries, but he declared that the attempt to 
investigate all the charges and vacancies that 
had occurred in his own company was im- 
ossible and monstrous, never having before 
een required of any deputy. "Wroth, who 
seems to have felt for him, wrote on 16 April 
1564 to Cecil, using the words of entreaty to 
Henry VIII for Latimer on his behalf. ‘Con- 
sider, sire,’ said he, ‘what a singular man he 
is, and cast not that awaie in one owre whioh 
nature and arte hath been so monye yeres in 
breeding and perfectinge.’ _ In May he re- 
ceived the welcome intelligence that the 
queen had yielded to his entreaties, and on 
the 25th he sailed for England. 

It is easy to disparage Sussex’s efforts to 
reduce Ireland. But, considering the inade- 
quate resources at his command, the general 
indifference of those who might have been 
expected to co-operate with him, the in- 
trigues, more or less proven, of his enemies 
at the council table, and the total ignorance 
of Elizabeth and her ministers of the diffi- 
culties to he coped with in dealing with a 


terra incognita such as Ireland then was, 
and with such an enemy as Shane O’Neill, 
it is rather to be wondered that he accom- 
plished anvthing at all. That his general 
view of the situation and the means to 
be taken to reduce Ireland to the orown 
were in the main sound no reader of his 
despatches con for a moment doubt. De- 
spite his dastardly attempts to assassinate 
Shane, he left behind him a reputation for 
statesmanship which grew rather than di- 
minished with, succeeding years. 

Sussex accompanied the queen to Cam- 
bridge in August, and was created M.A. In 
October he officiated aa principal mourner at 
the funeral service at St. Paul’s in honour of 
the Emperor Ferdinand. On 6 March 1565 
he took part in an entertainment given by 
the Earl of Leicester to the queen; but the 
relations between the two eaus had already 
become strained in consequence of certain 
insinuations dropped by the former in regard 
to Sussex’s conduct in Ireland. Their re- 
tainers took up the cause of their respective 
masters, and from words speedily come to 
blows. The queen's injunction to keep the 
peace had little result. At a meeting of the 
council in the summer of 1666 Leicester 
accused Sussex of responsibility for Shane 
O’Neill’s rebellion, to which Sussex replied 
"by stating that Leicester had frequently 
written letters of encouragement to Shane 
with his own hand (Cal. Venetian MSS. iv. 
382). Sussex, who accompanied the queen 
to Oxford in September, resisted with espe- 
cial vehemence the proposal that Leicester 
should become Elizabeth’s husband, and 
warmly advocated, on political os well aa on 
personal grounds, an alliance with the im- 
perial house in the person of the Archduke 
Charles. Negotiations with the archduke 
had begun in 1606, By the middle of 
November 1566 matters bad advanced so far 
that Sussex was ordered to hold himself in 
readiness to proceed to Vienna. During the 
winter the queen’s ardour cooled^ hut re- 
vived in the spring, and in April 1667 Sussex 
was again OTdereato prepare for his journey. 
But the earl, who had seen enough of Eliza- 
beth’s vaoillation to doubt her real intention, 
insisted first of all on having an explicit 
decision in regard to the religious difficulty 
between Elizabeth and the archduke. After 
successfully claiming that he should exer- 
cise full discretion apparently in reference 
to the religious difficulty, he embarked at 
Gravesend with Roger, lord North [q.v.l, on 
26 June, and reached Vienna on 6 Aug. 
Three days later he had an hour’s interview’ 
with the Emperor Maximilian. The arch- 
duke, though manifesting a natural reluc- 
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tance to visit England otherwise than as an 
accepted suitor, roferred himself in all things, 
except his conscience, to the emperor, and 
Sussex, who was royally entertained, wrote 
to Elizabeth in glowing terms of his per- 
sonal appearance. On 27 Oct. Henry Cohnam 
was sent to London for further instructions 
(c£. ib. vii. 408). On 31 Dec. Cobhom re- 
turned, bringing Elizabeth’s answer, practi- 
cally breaking off negotiations, and Sussex, 
having on 4 Jau. delivered his letters, and 
invested the emperor with the order of the 
Garter, prepared to return home. He reached 
England on 14 March 1568. Elizabeth’s re- 
fusal of an alliance with the house of Ilabs- 
burg deeply disappointed him. He believud 
that England was powerless to stand alone in 
the conflict which he foresaw to be imminent, 
and was anxious at almost any cost to seoure 
the friendship of the most powerful military 
nation in Europe. 

At home other troubles awaitod him. The 
Earl of Leicester had secured tho president- 
ship of Wales for Sir Henry Sidney. Sus- 
sex, after bluntly reminding Elizabeth of her 
romise to confer the past on him, begged 
er either to comply with his request, or, if 
not, to give him leave to quit tho kingdom for 
Italy or elsewhere. Eventually the death 
of Archbishop Young opened to Sussex on 
avehue to preferment, and in J uly he was 
created, in euccession to the archbishop, lord 
president and lord lieutenant of the north. In 
October he assisted at the negotiations with 
Mury Queen of Soots at York, and shortly 
afterwards, in reference to tho same subject, 
at Hampton Oourt and Wostminster. In 
September 166!) ho deplored the arrest of his 
fciend and relative, the Duke of Norfolk, 
and begged Cecil to use his influence with 
the queen in his behalf. 

When the rumour of an intended insur- 
rection reached him at the beginning of 
October, he treated it with incredulity, for 
which he was sharply reprimanded by Eliza- 
beth, and ordered to send for the Earls of 
Westmorland and Northumberland to re- 
pair to court without delay. The queen’s 
action no doubt precipitated matters, and on 
16 Nov., when Sussex announced that the 
two earla refused to obey her commands, a 
warrant was issued to him as lieutenant- 
general of the forces in tho north, to pro- 
secute them with Jlre and sword. On the 
19th he published the proclamation, and 
took instant measures for their prosecution. 
The total force at lus disposal amounted to 
only three thousand men, whereof barely 
three hundred wore liorso, whereas the rebels 
were said to number twelve hundred horso 
und butween five and six thousand foot. 


His weakness, especially in the matted 
horso, compelled him to aet on the defense 
His avowed preference for lenient proceed 
ings, coupled with the fact that Es klf 
brother, Sir Egremont Radcliffe [q V -|T\ 
joined the rebels, caused him to be suspected 
and Lord Hunsdon and Sir Ralph Sadi* 
were sent down to inquire into the situation 
But Sadleir and Hunsdon easily convinced 
themselves of his loyalty, and wrote win 
enthusiasm of his devotion and prudence 

Early in December Sussex was joined bv 
reinforcements under Lord Warwick end 
Lord Clinton. Together they marched to 
Northallerton, and between Darlington and 
Durham they heard that the rebels had fled 
across the borders iuto Liddeiidale, but bad 
been forced to go into the debateable lands 
between Riddesuele and England. He de- 
precated a continuance of active hostilities 
unless the queen deemed it necessary owing 
to ‘ foreign matters ’ of which he was igno- 
rant. < Policy will do more service than 
force this winter’ (Chi. State Papers, Eliz. 
Dorn. Add. p. 162), Ho cashiered the new 
levies except such horse us he conceived 
necessary to guard the borders. To Cecil’s 
remonstrances he replied that he had not 
promised pardon to any one person of quality, 
nor protection to any one that was an offen- 
der. The queen, however, was not well 
pleased, and his enomies insinuated that his 
lenity was due to his sympathy with the 
rebels. 

When he visited the court in January 
1670, liis reception by Elizabeth was more 
favourable than her letters had led him to 
expect. The news that Lord Deere had re- 
cently occupied a castle on tho borders, end 
that tho Earl of Westmorland, talcing advan- 
tage of his absence, had entered England, 
destroyod forty villages, and plundered the 
inhabitants, caused him to roturn post haste 
to York on the 16th, with instructions to 
punish tlio raiders and to enter Scotland to 
assist the queen’s party there. On 10 April 
Sussox moved with his army to Newcastle, 
and the Scots having refusod either to sur- 
render the fugitives or to make restitution 
of the spoil captured by them, he prepared 
to invade Scotland. Accordingly, dividing 
his forces iuto two detachments, he with the 
one crossed tho Teviot on the 19th and burnt 
the castles of Eerniehurst,llunthill, andBed- 
rulo, while the other did the like to Brnnx- 
holrn, Bucdeugh’s chief house on the other 
side. A similar course was pursued alongthe 
Bowbent and Caile. On the 20th Sussexlay 
at Kelso while Hunsdon went to Walk. For 
the rest, he thought, ‘ there he veryfowperaons 
in Tevioldale who have received the rebels 
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or invaded England, who at this hour have 
either castle standing for themselves or house 
for any of their people’ (Cal. State Papers, 
Foreign, 1570, p. 228). A week later Home 
Castle was stormed and re-garrisoned, and on 
the 29tli Sussex fixed his headquarters at Ber- 
wick, with the object of strengthening the 
hands of Morton and Mar. He himselt was 
sufferingfrom a serious cold contracted during 
the raid, but on 12 May he sent Sir William 
Drury [q. v.l, with a considerable force, to 
strengthen the queen’s party in Edinburgh, 
and to persuade Lethington and Grange 1 to 
a surcease of arms’ on Elizabeth’s terras. 
Failing in his object, Drury harried the 
valley of the Clyde, and razed the castles of 
the Duke of Chatelherault and his retainers, 
returning to Berwick on 8 June. Leonard 
Dacre and a number of the rebels were still 
at large in the was torn inarches, where they 
were openly maintained by Herrias and Max- 
well, and, though still far from well, Sussex 
was anxious to obtain the queen’s permission 
to adopt forcible measures for their expul- 
sion. His plan was approved, but no money 
was forthcoming, audit was only by pawning 
his own credit that he was able eventually 
to take the field by the middle of August. 
An outbreak of the plague at Newcastle, 
which compelled him to disperse 1 his com- 
pany,’ added to his embarrassment, and it 
was not till 18 Aug. that ha found himself 
at Carlisle. His demand for the surrender 
of the fugitives not having been complied 
with, he invaded Scotland on the 22nd, 
though in consequence of the extreme foul- 
ness of the weather, which delayed his march, 
the rebels had been able to withdraw with 
their goods into safety. Advancing as far 
as Dumfries, he raided the country for twenty 
miles round about, leaving not a single stone 
house standing ‘ to an ill neighbour’ within 
that limit, though, in order ‘to make the re- 
venge appear to be for honour only,’ he care- 
fully avoided plundering the inhabitants and 
abstained from burning Dumfries. Early in 
September he returned to Newcastle, and 
ChiLtelherault, Huatly, and Argyll having 
shortly afterwards submitted to the queen, 
he advised a partial disbandment of the border 
forces. 

In October Sussex received permission to 
repair to court, of which he availed himself 
in November, and on 80 Dec, he was sworn a 
member of the privy council. In the summer 
of the following year the queen paid him a 
visit at his house in Bermondsey ; but later 
in the year his familiarity with the Duke of 
Norfolk caused him to be suspected of com- 
plicity in that nobleman’s treasonable pro- 
ceedings, and from De Spes it appears that 


there was some danger of his being sent to 
the Tower (Co/. Simaneas MSS. ii.34,6). He 
was oue of the peers who sat in judgment on 
the Duke of Norfolk in January 1672, and 
the duke, in anticipation of his execution, be- 
queathed him his best George and Garter. 
In June he accompanied the queen] on a two 
months’ progress, and on 18 July he was 
created lord chamberlain of the household, 
being superseded in October as president of 
the council of the north by the earl of Hunt- 
ingdon. On 14 April 1578 his name occurs 
in a commission of gaol delivery for the Mar- 
shalsea, and on the 29th of the same month 
in another relative to the commercial rela- 
tions between England and Portugal. lie 
accompanied the queen during a progress in 
Kent in August, and on 23 May following 
received a grant to himself and bis heirs of 
New Hall in Essex, to which were added, on 
81 Dec., the manors of Boreham, WaUifare, 
Oldhall, and their dependencies, commonly 
known as the honour of Beaulieu. He again 
attended the queen on one of her progresses 
in September and October 1674 ; but in the 
following spring he was compelled by reason 
of ill-health to retire for a time from court. 
On hearing the news of the ‘ fury of A nt- 
werp,’ he publicly declared that, ‘if the 
queen would give him leave, he would go 
over with such a force as to drive the 
Spaniards out of the States.' Nevertheless, 
neither he nor Cecil was regarded as hostile 
to Spain, and De Mendez actually believed it 
possible, by judiciously bribing them ‘with 
something more than jewels,’ to attach them 
firmly to Spanish interests (ib. ii. 686). 

When an alliance was first mooted be- 
tween Elizabeth and Henry, Due d’Anjou(af- 
terwaxds Henry HI. of France), in 1571, Sus- 
sex,forreaaons similar totbat which had influ- 
enced him in regard to the proposed mar- 
riage with the Archduke Charles, supported 
the proposal The negotiations, broken off by 
the massacre of St, Bartholomew, were re- 
newed in 1678 with Francis, Due a’Alencon 
and Anjou, brother of the earlier auitor. The 
new French auitor again found a warm ad- 
vocate in Sussex. On a visit of the French 
prince’s messenger to England, during one of 
the queen’s progresses, a quarrel between Sus- 
sex and Roger, second lord North, occurred. 
According to Mendoza, Elizabeth remarked 
that the sideboard was badly furnished with 
plate. This North confirmed, laying the blame 
on Sussex. The earl thereupon ‘ went to Lei- 
cester and complained of the knavish beha- 
viour ofNorth; but Leicester deprecated the 
application of these words to North. Sussex 
answered that whatever he might think of 
the words/ North was a great knave’ (ib. p. 
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006), On 20 Aug. 1578 he addressed 
a long and able letter to the queen on her 
contemplated marriage with Anjou. Never- 
theless it seemed doubtful to Mendoza 
whether he really meant all he said. Men- 
doza told Philip that Sussex assured him he 
would never consent to it ‘ on. condition of de- 
priving your Majesty of the Netherlands . . . 
as his aim was not solely to gratify the Queen, 
but to preserve and strengthen her throne.’ 
What either he or Burghley hoped to gain by 
the match the ambassador was at a loss to 
conjecture, unless thuy thought thereby to 
bring about the fall of Leicester, or perhaps 
in anticipation * that if Frenchmen should 
come hither the country may rise, in which 
case, it is believed, Sussex would take a 
great position.’ In any case, he thought it 
worth while to send them some jewels to 
the value of three thousand crowns or more 
apieco (ib. pp. 635, 662, 660). 

The queen’s predilection for Anjou gave 
Sussox (despito his ill-health, which obliged 
him frequently to leave court) au ascen- 
dency over Leicester, who opposed the match 
*>7 every means within Ins power, and 
would possibly liavo found himself in the 
Tower had not Sussex generously intarposed 
in Ms favour, saying, according to Lloyd 
(State Worthies), ‘You must allow lovers 
their jealousie.’ On 6 Nov. 1680 a commis- 
sion was issued to him and others for the in- 
crease and breed of horses, particularly iu 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and iLent, 
and in April following he was appointed to 
treat with the Fronch commissioners for the 
marriage with Anjou. It was probably this 
latter appointment wMch led in July to a re- 
newal of hostilities botwaenhim and Leices- 
ter, and obliged the queen to command them 
both to keep their chambers, and to throaton 
stricter confinement in case of further dis- 
obedience (cf. Gal. State Papers, Dom. Eliz. 
ii. 22). On 1 Jan. 1682 he was one of the 
challengers in the royal combat on foot which 
took place before the queen and the Due 
d’Anjou. 

IIis malady rapidly increased during the 
following winter, and, having iu vain sought 
relief from the baths at Buxton, he died, 
after a lingering illness, at Ids house at 
Bermondsoy on 9 June 1683. His last hours 
wore embittered by the reflection that his 
death would leave Leicester undisputed mas- 
ter of the situation : ‘I im now,’ ho said, 
‘passing into another world, and must leave 
you to vour fortunes and to the queen’s 
graces ; but beware of the gypsio, for he will 
be loo bard for you all : you know not the 
beast so well as I do ’ (Natoton, Fraymmita 
Ley alia), llis bowels wore buried in tho 


church at Bermondsey, and on 8 JdTkjl 
body was taken to Borehom in Esses whm 
he had a magnificent funeral. His body wss 
buried in a red brick building adjoining 
church of Boreham, called the Sussex chatted 
where also repose the remains of his fatw 
mother, grandfather, and grandmother, which 
were removed thither, pursuant to his testa 
mentary directions, from the place of their 
first sepulture, St. Laurence Pountney fa, 
London. On a large altar tomb in the Sussex 
chancel ore recumbent figures in memoir 
of Robert, Henry, and Thomas Radcliffe, sal 
cessively earls of Sussex, with commemora- 
tive tablet'-. 


Sussex made it his boast that he never 
faltered in obedience to his sovereign, and 
no doubt of his patriotism is permissible. A 
perfect courtier and diplomatist, he was at 
tho same time a scholar saturated in the new 
learning, a patron of the drama in its infancy 
and of rising literary genius, and was able 
to regard with tolerance those diversities of 
creed which were setting Europe by the ears. 
To men of sterner mould he at times ap- 
peared MacMavellian in the methods by 
wliieh he sought to achieve Ms ends. His 
portrait was painted by Sir Antonio More and 
Zuccliero. A tMrd portrait, by an anonymous 
artist, is in the National Portrait Gallery 
(cf. Cat. Tudor Exhibition, No. 858, 1109; 
Cat. First Loan Exhibition of Portraits, 1868. 
Nos. 136, 130, 256). 

Sussex married, first, Elizabeth Wriothes- 
ley, daughter of Thomas, oarl of Southamp- 
ton, who was buried at Woodham Walter 
on 16 Jan. 1666 ; and, secondly, on 26 April 
3665, Frances, daughter of Sir William Sid- 
ney (Chester, London Marriage Licenses). 
who died on 0 Maroh 1688-9, loaung by her 
will 6,000£. for the foundation of a college 
at Cambridge ‘to be called the Lady Frances 
Sidney-Sussex College ’ (Willis and Cube, 
Arohit. Mist, of Cambndge , pp. Ixxixet seq.) 
The bequest was carried out by her execu- 
tors, and tho foundation of the college was 
laid in 1690. It possesses an anonymous 
portrait of the foundress. He leffc no heirs of 
hie body, and was succeeded by hie brother. 

Henry Radoiieee, fourth Bari of Sus- 
sex (1530 P-1593), was knighted by the Earl 
of Arundel on 2 Oct. 1 563, and sat in parlia- 
ment as member for Maldon in 1666. Next 
year he removed to Ireland, to aid hie brother 
in tho civil and military organisation of that 
country. lie was appointed aprivv councillor 
in 1557, and commanded a band of horsemen. 
Iul6G8he became lieutenant ofMaryborough 
Fort, and was bosieged there by the native 
Irish under Donogli O’Oonor. He sat in 
the Irish parliament as member for Carlings 
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ford in 1569, and two years later was nomi- 
nated to the responsible post of lieutenant 
of Leix and Offaly. He managed to keep the 
district quiet, but in 1664, when commis- 
sioners were sent from England to report 
on the condition of the Irish government, 
charges of corruption in dealing with funds 
appointed for the payment of the soldiers 
■were brought against Radcliffe. He was 
ordered to refund at once 8,0001, and on his 
refusal was committed to prison (January 
1665). His release was ordered by the home 
government, and he left Ireland permanently 
soon afterwards (of. Cal. State Papers, Ire- 
land, Eliz. i. 136, 263-4). In 1677 he was 

C ted some property there, in cos. Kil- 
:y and "Wexford (ib . ; Moebin, Patent 
Polls, 482, 639). In England he had 
already been appointed constable for life of 
Porchester Castle, andlieutenantofSouthbere 
Forest (14 .Tune 1560). In 1671, when he 
■was elected M.P. for Hampshire, he received 
the office of warden and captain of the town, 
castle, and isle of Portsmouth, and he was 
actively employed in that capacity until his 
death. He succeeded his brother as fourth 
earl of Sussex on 9 June 1683, and on 6 Nov. 
1589 wroLe a piteous latter to the queen, 
stating that, unless she showed him some 
mercy, he was hopelessly bankrupt ; his bro- 
ther’s estate brought in 4601., but was bur- 
dened with a debt to the crown which en- 
tailed the payment of 6001. a year (Lodge, 
Illustrations, ii. 319). In August 1686 he 
was tracking out an alleged catholic conspi- 
racy at Portsmouth, and was watching sus- 
picious vessels off the coast. During 1688 
he was busy in furnishing with stores and gun- 
powder the ships commissioned to resist the 
Spanish Armada (Laughton, Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, Naval Records Soo., pas- 
sim), Eor such services he was made K.G. 
on 22 April 1689. He died on 14 Dec, 1698, 
and was buried at Boreham, Essex, beside 
his brother and his wife Honors, daughter of 
Anthony Pounde, esq., of Hampshire, whom 
he married before 24 Feb, 1661. IXis only 
eon, 

Bossier RiDOLirsD, fifth Earl op Sussex. 
(1609 P-1029), was known as Viscount Fitz- 
walter from 1683 until he succoeded his 
father as fifth, earl on 4 Deo. 1698. In August 
next year he was sent as ambassador-extra- 
ordinary to Scotland to assist at the baptism 
of James’s eldest son, Henry, and to ‘ treat 
respecting the catholic earls, the Earl of 
Bothwell, and other matters’ {Cal. State 
Papers, Scotland, 1509-1603, ii. 667, 669, 
661), In 1696 he served with the army sent 
against Cadiz as colonel of a regiment or foot, 
took a prominent part with Vere in the cap- 


ture of the town, and was knighted there by 
the Earl of Essex on 27 June 1590. On 
28 Nov. 1697 he appealed to Lord Burghley 
for military employment on the continent. 
‘ He had much rather/ he said, 'make a good 
end in her majesty’s service abroad than to 
live in a miserable poverty at home ’ (Elias, 
Original Letters, 3rd ser, iv. 149). He acted 

meats which sat in the autumnB of 15^7 and 
1601, and was colonel-general of foot in the 
army of London in August 1699, raised in 
anticipation of a Sp anish invasion (OhambbBt- 
i AIN, Letters, p . 58) , He was one of the peers 
commissioned to try the Earl of Essex in 
1601 , and was made lord lieutenant of Essex 
on 26 Aug. 1603. He was also governor of 
Harwich and Landguard Fort. On 20 July 
1603 he petitioned the queen, to relieve him 
of some of the pecuniary embarrassments 
due to tho debts to the crown contracted by 
the third and fourth earls ( Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Addenda, 1680-1626, pp. 420-7). In 
J uly 1622 ha sold to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham his ancestral estate of Newhall for 
22,0001., and resigned to him the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of Ebsbx. He was reappointed joint 
lord lieutenant in 1626. Sussex was fre- 
quently at court. He carried the purple er- 
mined robe at the creation of Prince Charles 
as Prince of Wales, 4 Nov. 1616, and bore 
the orb at the coronation of Charles I on 
2 Feb. 1626-6. He died at his house in 
Olerkenwellon 22 Sept. 1629, and was buried 
with his father and uncle in the church of 
Boreham. 

Sussex was a patron of men of letters. 
In 1692 Robert Greene dedicated to him 
os Lord Fitzwalter ‘Euphnes Shadow/ by 
Thomas Lodge. Chapman prefixed to bis 
translation of Homer’s ‘Iliad/ 1698, a sonnet 
to him, ‘with duty always remembered to 
his honoured countess.’ A sonnet was also 
addressed to the earl by Henry Lok, in 
Ills ‘ Sundry Christian Passions/ 1697, and 
Emanuel Ford [q. v.] dedicated to him in 
1698 his popular romance ‘Parismus’ (p. 506). 
Sussex was twice married. His first wife, 
Budget, daughter of Sir Charles Morison of 
Gassiobury, Hertfordshire, was, according to 
Manningham, * a very goodly and comely per- 
sonage, of an excellent presence, and a rare 
wit’ {Diary, pp. 60-1). .In. her honour Robert 
Greene gave bis ‘ Philomela’ the subtitle of 
‘ The Ladv FitzwajTjler’B Nightingale/ 1592, 
4to. To her was also dedicated a popular 
music-book, ‘ The New Booke of Tabliture/ 
1696. Manningham reports in his ‘ Diary/ 
12 Oct. 1602, that the earl treated her with 
great cruelty, owing to the demoralising in- 
fluence of his intimate friend Edward "White- 
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loclce, brother of Sir James, a man of notori- 
ously abandoned life, who died when staying 
with Sussex at Newhall in 1608, and was 
buried in the earl’s family tomb atBoreham, 
Before 1G02 she, with her children, separated 
from Sussex, who thenceforth allowed her 
1,700Z. a year (Manbihuieam, Diary, pp. 60- 
61). She died in December 1628. She bore 
Sussex four children, who all predeceased 
hun: Henry, who married, in February 
1618-14, Jane, daughter of Sir Michael Stan- 
hope; Thomas; Elizabeth, who married Sir 
John. Ramsay, earl of Holderness [q.v.]; and 
Honors. Sussex’s second wife was Frances, 
widow of Francis Shuts, daughterof Heroules 
Meantas, of West Ham. She died on 18 Nov. 
1627 (Mobant, Essex, ii. 668). 

Sussex was succeeded by his cousin Ed- 
ward (1662 P-1641), son of Sir Humphrey 
Radcliilh of Elnestow, Bedfordshire, second 
son of Robert Radcliffe, first earl af Sussex 
fq. v.] He was member of parliament for 
Pet arsfiold in 1686-7, for Portsmouth 1692-8, 
and for Bedfordshire 1698-9, 1601, and 1604- 
1612. The title expired at his death with- 
out issue in 1641 . The subsidiary barony of 
Fitzwalter was claimed in 1640 by Sir Henry 
Mildmay of Moulsham, Essex, whose mother 
Frances was daughter of Henry, second earl 
of Sussex [see undeT Mildmax, SibWaitee.] 
The baTony was granted in 1670 to Sir Henry’s 
grandson Benjamin, hut it fell into abeyance 
m 1766 (Collins, Peerage, ed. Brydges, ix. 
449). 

[There is a useful biography, very complete in 
personal details, in Cooper’s Alliomn OanLabr. i. 
462-70. The principal authorities are Dugdnlo's 
Baronage ; Burke’s Extinct Peerage ; Lloyd’s 
State Worthies ; Slew's Aimals ; Rymor’s 
Feodora ; Holinshed’s Chronicle ; Machyn's 
Diary; Tytlor’s England under the Reigns of 
Edward VI and Mary ; Chronicle of Queen Jane 
(Camden Soc.),Strypo’a Ecclesiastical Memorials; 
Morant’s Essex; Wiffon's House of Russell; 
Suckling's Essex ; Blomeflold’s Norfolk ; Origmos 
Pvvrochiales Soofisa (Banuatyns Club); Gregory’s 
■Western Highlands ; Hill’s Maeaonnolle of 
Antrim ; Statutes at Largo (Ireland) ; Shirley's 
Letters ; Collins’s Sidney Papers ; Cal. Car'ow 
MBS. ; Oal. Fiants, Eliz. (Ireland) ; Bagwell's 
Irelaud under the Tudors; Arcbmologia, vol, 
xxxv. ; Burgon’s Gresham ; Haynes and Mur- 
din’s State Papers j Sadler’B Stale Papers ; 
Wright's Elizabeth ; Sharpe's Memorials of the 
Rebellion of 1800 ; Nicolas’s Lifo of Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton; Ellis’s Letters ; Lodge's Illustra- 
tions; Loyccstor Corresp. (Camden Soo.); Ni- 
( hols’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth ; Howard’s 
Collection of Loltovs ; Cal. State Papers, Eliz. 
Dorn., Foreign, Ireland, Simuncas, andVonebinn, 
pis .im. Sussex’s handwriting is particularly 
crabbed, aud more than onco Elizabeth had to 
complain that she could not rood it, Besides 


those preserved in the Public R^eorT7iffl~ 
there are numerous letters of bis relative s! 
state affairs in the British Museum viz rvV 
MSS, Caligula B ix., relating to thereS? 
of 1609 ; ib. 0. i„ concerning the Date rf Z 
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Wright’s Elizabeth) • ib. R & fcTsif }“ 
Loicester on French affaii's, 7 April 1570 .’ a 
Vespasian, F. xii., doouments relating to ’kb 
Irish government; ib. Titus B. ii., iii. 
laueous documents; ib. B. vii„ documents re 
lating to the proposed marriage with Alencon- 
ib. xi. f. 442 andxiii., on Irish affaire; ib Paua^ 
tina, O. ii. f. 1 44, porterage charges of his embassy 
to the Emperor Maximilian ; LanadowneMS3 J 
iv. (60), lottors patent for the stewardship of the 
quoon’s possessions in Essox; ib. xii. (671 IT g 
(21), xxxvi. (8), xxxix. (18), his will, with i 
codioil, dated 21 May 1583; ib. (10), inventory 
of his jewels ; Addit. MSS. 6822 f. 1166, 26047 
ff. 208 6,207 6, 27401, miscellaneous, of no im- 
portance; Cal. Haffleld MSS. passim; Hist 
MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. p. 124 (articles by, as lien, 
tenant -goneral in tho north, 1670); ib. iii. IBS 
(letters in the collection of the Marquisof Bath), 
ib. p. 428 (letters in the collection of tho Marl 
quis of Ormonde) ; ib. iv. 697, MSS belonging 
to Trinity Colloge, Dublin, containing the expe- 
ditions of Sussex in 1660-03 ; ib. vii., mincel- 
lanoous letters, chiofly of 1602, belonging to 
W. M. Molyncux of Losoloy Park, Guildford 
ib. 830, ix. pt. i. 249.] R. p. 


RADCLIFFE, WILLIAM (1700-1841), 
improvor of cotton machinery, was bom on 
17 Oct. 1760, at Mellor, Derbyshire. His 
father was a weaver, and he learned carding, 
spinning, and weaving at home. In 1786 hn 
married Sarah Jackson of Mellor, and four 
years later began business in his native place 
as a spinner and weaver. His chief trade at 
first was in muslin warps and in the manufac- 
ture of muslins for the market at Manchester, 
where he afterwards opened a warehouse. 
He also bought premises at Stockport for the 
extension of his manufacturing operations, 
and in 1799 took Thomas Ross of Montrose 
os partner. In 1801 he settled at Stoakport, 
became captain-commandant of tks local 
volunteers, and in 1804 mayor of the town, 
ne had previously (in 1794)) from a patriotic 
sentiment, declined to sell his cotton yarn to 
foreign merchants who were desirous of buy- 
ing it for exportation to the continent, where 
it was to be made into cloth. This attitude 
he always strenuously maintained, speaking 
in support of it at public mootings, and pub- 
lishing in 1811 a pamphlet entitled ‘Ex- 
portation of Ootton Yarns the real Cause of 
tho Distress that has fallen upon the Ootton 
Trade for a series of years post,’ Stockport, 
8vo. 
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The great invention -with which Radcliffe ’s 
name is asaocialcd is the ‘ dressing machine,’ 
which was, however, originated by an in- 
genious operative machinist in his employ- 
ment named Thomas Johnson, who lived at 
Bredbury, near Stockport. It had previously 
been only possible for a weaver to dress, or 
starch, so much of the warp an lay between 
the healds and yard beam, or about 80 
inches, necessitating a frequent stoppage of 
the loom. By this invention the operation 
of dressing was done before the warp was 
put into the loom, thus effecting a great 
saving of the time and labour of the weaver. 
By the aid of Johnson he also brought out 
three other patents, two of them for an im- 
provement in the loom, namely the taking 
up of the cloth by the motion of the lathe. 
Tne patents were taken out in Johnson’s 
name in 1803-4. Radcliffe did not, however, 
reap any profit by them ; the great expenses 
he incurred in hie experiments, and the time 
wasted in hie pertinacious opposition to the 
exportation of yarn, bringing him to bank- 
ruptcy in 1807. Soon after that date he 
was helped by four friends, who lent him 
5001. each, with which he began business 
once more, carrying it on until 1816, when he 
became embarrassed again. The Luddites 
in 1812 broke into his mill and residence, 
and destroyed both his machinery and furni- 
ture. His wife was ao alarmed and injured 
by the rioters that she died a few weeks 
later. Hie life afterwards was a continued 
struggle with adversity. He published in 
1828 an account of hie struggles, under the 
title of ‘Origin of the New System of Manu- 
facture, commonly called Power-loom Weav- 
ing, and the Purposes for which this System 
was invented and brought into use fully ex- 
plained, &c./ Stockport, 8vo. 

Radcliffe gave valuable evidence in 1808 
in the inquiry which resulted in a parlia- 
mentary grant of 10,0001. being made to Dr. 
Edmund Cartwright [q. v.] for his inven- 
tions. Efforts were put forth in 1826 and 
1836 to obtain similar public recognition of 
Radcfiffe’s services, but m vain. In the me- 
morial to the treasury in 1826 it was claimed 
that hia invention, ‘by removing the im- 
pediments to weaving bv power, may be 
considered as the cause of the rapid and in- 
creasing growth of that system of manufac- 
turing cotton goods,’ In 1884 an unsuccessful 
appeal was mode to the trade to raise a fund 
to aid Radcliffe in his declining years. Se- 
veral firms paid him a royalty for the use of 
his patents. A email grant of 1501. was 
eventually made to him by government, but 
the intimation came only three days before 
his death, which took place on 20 May 1841, 


when he was in his eighty-first year. He 
was buried in Mellor churchyard. 

ms portrait was engraved by T. Oldham 
Barlow, from a painting by Huquaire, and 

J iublished by Bennet Woodcroft in his col- 
ection of ‘ Portraits of Inventors,’ 1862. 

[Radeliffe’s pamphlets; Blackwood's Mag. 
January and March 1888, pp. 76, 411 ; Baines's 
Hist, of the Ootton Manufacture, p. 281 ; Me- 
moirs of Edmund Cartwright, 1843, pp. 218, 
280; Woodcraft's Brief Biographies of Inven- 
tors, 1863; Barlow’s Hist, of Weaving, 1878, p. 
899 ; Heginbotham’s Hist, of Stockport, 1892, p. 
824 ; Maisden’s Cotton Weaving, 1896, p. 328.1 

O. W. S. 

RADCLTFFE, WILLIAM (1783-1866), 
line-engraver, was born in Birmingham on 
20 Oct. 1783, and was indebted to nis own 
efforts for his education. He was at first 
apprenticed to Mr. Tolley, and under him 
learnt the art of lettsr-outting. He soon ob- 
tained some work and credit as an engraver 
of book illustrations. He was a friend and 


relative of John Pye [a, v.] the engraver, 
and they both determined to go and practise 
their art in London. Radclyffe’s resources 
were, however, insufficient to take him so 
far, and he returned from Stratford-on-Avon 
to Birmingham, while Pye proceeded to Lon- 
don. At Birmingham Radclyffe became very 
intimate with John Vincent Barber [see 
under Babbue, Josupn] and Charles Barber 
[q. v.J He showed great promise in an en- 

5 raving of a portrait of Bishop Milner by 
, V. Barber, and in 1806 by an engraved 
portrait of Lord Nelson. Some illustrative 
engravings by Radclyffe to Goldsmith’s ‘Ani- 
mated Nature’ attracted the attention of 
Charles Heath [q. v.] the engraver, who gave 
Radclyffe many commissions for engravings in 
the numerous art publications winch Heath 
was then issuing. Radclyffe obtained great 
repute for his skill in landscape engraving, 
and was one of the best exponents of the 
highly finished but somewhat mechanical 
style of engraving then in vogue. He formed 
in Birmingham a school of engravers, who 
were for some time the leaders of their pro- 
fession, Radclyffe showed an early apprecia- 
tion of the works of the great water-colour 
artists, J, D. Harding^ De Wint, aud others, 
and especially of David Cox the elder [a. v.j 
Some of these artists were engaged by Rad- 
clyffe to make the drawings (now in the 
Birmingham Art Gallery) for ‘ The Graphic 
Illustrations of Warwickshire/ published in 
1829, in which all the plates were engraved 
by Raddyffe’B own hand. He also engraved 
many plates after J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
who hod a high esteem for Radclyffe’s work. 
A second complete set of lan dsoape engravings 
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after Turner, David Oox, Creswick, and 
others, was executed for Roscoe’s ‘ Wandor- 
ings in North and South Wales.’ Others 
wore executed for the ‘Oxford Almanack,’ tho 
‘Art Journal,’ and similar publications. Rad- 
clyffe lived in the George Road, Edgbaston, 
and died on 29 Dec. 1855. He aided every 
effort for the promotion of art in Birming- 
ham, and was a member of the Birmingham 
Society of Artists from its foundation until 
his death. 

Of hiB three sons William Radolybte 
( 1813-1846), though he learnt engraving, 
became a portrait-painter, practising m 
Birmingham and London with some success, 
but died of paralysis on 11 April 1840, in his 
father’s lifetime ; Charles William Radclyffe, 
who became on artist and a member of the 
Birmingham Society of Artists, and still 
survives; and 

Ldwakd Radoltm’u (1809-1888), born in 
1809 in Birmingham, where he was educated 
under his fatlior and J. Y. Barber, and fol- 
lowed his father’s profession as an engraver. 
He received medals for engraving at the ages 
of fifteen and seventeen from the Society of 
Arts in London, and in his twenty-first year 
removed to the metropolis. lie was largely 
enployed in engraving for the ‘ annuals,’ 
then so popular, and lor the ‘ Art Journal 1 
and other works. He also was employed 
for many years by the admiralty in engraving 
charts. Like his father, he was an intimate 
friend of David Oox the elder, and published 
several etchings and engravings from his 
works, no planned a ‘ liber studiorum ’ in 
imitation of Turner, but had oxocutod only- 
three etchings for this at tho time of his 
death in November 1883. He married, in 
1838, Maria, daughter of Major Re veil of 
llound Oak, Englefialtl Green, Surrey. 

[Redgrave’s Diot. of Artists ; Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Engravings by Birmingham Mon, 
Birmingham, 1877 ; private information.] 

L. C. 

RADFORD, JOHN (1661-1680), josuit, 
bom in Derbyshire in 1561, was odiicatod 
at Douay Qollege while it was temporarily 
located at Rheims. Having completed his 
studies in humanity and tlioology, ho was 
ordained priest in 1687, and returned to 
England on 17 Jan. 1689, There he wrote 
‘ ADirectorie teaohing the Way to the Truth 
in a briefs and plains Discourse against the 
Heresies of this Time. Wlierunto is added 
a Short Treatise against Adiaphorists [i.e. 
Laodioeans], Neuters,’ &c. The preface was 
dated 10 April 1694, and the dedication to 
‘ George Blackwoll, archipresbyfcer,’ in 1509, 
but the book was flint published, ‘ probably 


at Douay ’ {Brit. Mus. Cat.), in 1605 
book circulated in England and JohnMank 

(or Manly) of Broughton.Nnrthamptonshiri 

ascribes his conversion in 1807 to ‘Fan, ’ 
Parsons’s “ Christian Directory," and a cm 
troyersial work written by Mr. Radford’ 
adding that he wae afterwards received hi 
Radford into tho catholic church. Radf 0 j 
doubtless carried on the perilous work of 
catholic missionary in the part of Eiurlan,] 
most familiar to him. On 30 Oct. lflna 
Father Robert Jones, alias North, wrote to 
Parsons at Venice, recommending (hat the 
latter shouldcommunicatofnrtber with Bad* 
ford, who, the writer suggested, ‘might be 
admitted at home, and wuld prove a suffi 
cieut jornoyman ’ {Stamjhurst MSS.ArcUm 
4S (Anglia), vol. iii. letter 71). p aTsons 
accepted the view of his correspondent and 
Radford accordingly entered the Society of 

Jesus in 1608. On 2 January 1618 he wae 

made a spiritual coadjutor. lie remained it 
Northampton until after 1621, when he came 
to London. John Gee ftp vj, in his 1 Boot 
out of the Snare,’ London, 1624, mentions 
his name without comment in a ‘list of 
Jesnites now [1023] residont about the City 
of London ; ’ and when papers and goods 
belonging to Jesuits wore seized at ‘a house 
near Ulerkenwell, on 19 March 1627-8,’ by 
order of tho council, Radford’s name appears 
among the ‘ Voternni Misaionarii.’ Hosoon 
transferred his missionary work to Devon- 
shire, where ho died, at ‘the residence of 
the Blessed Stanislaus,’ on 9 Jon. 1630 
aged 69. In the ‘ Archives G6n6roles ’ hois 
eulogised as ‘ homo devotus ot in missions 
multos perpossus laboras. Laboravit ante 
ingressum in Societatem jam in missione, 
it a ut simul omnos eomputnndo 39 annos 
ibidem expleverit.’ 

[Foley's Records of the English Provinca of 
tho Sooioty of Jesus, vol. vii, ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Oharloa I, vol. xeix.; Archives flMrulesde 
la Comp ignis do Jdsus.] E. L B. 


RADFORD, THOMAS (1798-1881), 
obstetrician, son of John Radford, dyer and 
bleacher, was born at Hulme FieldB, Man- 
chester, on 2 Nov. 1793, and educated at a 
private school ot Ohoster. At the age of 
sevont een he was apprenticed to his uncle, 
William Wood, surgeon, of Manchester, 
whose partner and successor he afterwards 
became. After study at Guy’s and St, 
Thomas’s Hospitals, he was in 1818 elected 
surgeon to theManchester and Salford Lying- 
in Hospital, and he continued his connection 
with that charity as well as with Bt. Mary’s 
Hospital, which was associated with it, in 
various capacities to the end of his life ; bis 
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latest offices 'were those of honorary consnlt- 
■ m g physician and chairman of the board of 
management. The interests of St. Mary’s 
Hospital were always his special care. A 
new building for the hospital, opened in 
1866, was erected mainly through the exer- 
tions of Radford and bis wife. He gave 
to the institution, in 1868, his valuable 
library, rich in obstetrical worts, and his 
museum of surgical objects, afterwards 
making many important additions to both 
collections. Some years before his death he 
invested the sum of 8,070/. in the hands of 
trustees, 2,6701. of which was to be devoted 
to the benefit of the poor in connection with 
the hospital, and the remaining 1000/. to 
maintain the library. A catalogue of the 
Eadford Library, compiled by 0. J. Culling- 
worth, was published in 1877. 

Eadford was one of the founders of the 
Manchester school of medicine in 1826, and 
was a lecturer on midwifery at the Pine 
Street school of medicine in the same town. 
This was the first complete medical school 
in the provinces. He became a member of 
the Apothecaries’ Society in 1817. At the 
same date he was admitted a member of the 
Eoyal College of Surgeons, and was elected 
a fellow in 1862. He graduated M.D. at 
Heidelberg in 1839, and later in the same 
year was elected a fellow of the Eoyal Col- 
lege of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

He delivered the first address on ob- 
stetrics before the Provincial, now British, 
Medical Association at its meeting in 1854, 
and was the author of many papers and 
communications on midwifery, and of ‘Ob- 
servations on the Ceesarean Section and on 
other Obstetric Operations,’ 1806 ; 2nd ed. 
1880, besides several pamphlets. Eadford 
was a notable link in the chain of able and 
well-known Manchester gynaecologists, start- 
ing with Charles White [q. v.] and including 
John Boberton [q. v.], James Whitehead 
[q. v.], and others. He was ons of the first 
m this country to advise abdominal section, 
and gave much assistance in counsel and 
support to Charles Clay in his early opera- 
tions for the removal or diseased ovaries. 

Eadford died at his residence at Higher 
Broughton, Manchester, on 29 May 1881, 
aged 87, and was buried in the neighbouring 
church of St. Paul, Korsal. He married, 
in 1821, Elizabeth Newton, daughter of 
John Newton, incumbent of Didsbury, near 
Manchester. She died in 1874. Their only 
child died young. 

[Manchester newspapers, 80 May 1881 ; Lan- 
cet, 11 Feb. 1882, p. 218; personal knowledge 
and information from Dr. D. Lloyd Roberts.] 

C. W. S. 


RADLEY, WILLIAM nn (A 1250), 
bishop of Winchester. [Seo Raleigh.] 

RADNOR, Eaels of. [See Eobabteb, 
Johh, 1606-1686 ; Bottvebid, William 
Pjeydell-, 1779-1869, third Eabl.] 

RADSTOCK, Babohb. [See Waldb- 
0RAV13, William, first Baboit, 1768-1826; 
Waldegbave, Geoeoe Gbamville, second 
Baeon, 1786-1867.] 

RADULPH. [See Ralph, Rahbolp, 
and Rabble.] 

RAE. [See also Rat.] 

RAE, ALEXANDER (1782-1820), actor, 
was born in London in May 1782. After the 
death of his father in 1787 he was educated 
under the Rev. W. Lloyd, and in his sixteenth 
year entered the office of a Mr. Campbell, an 
army and East India agent in the Adelphi, 
lie is said to have been offered by his employer 
an appointment in India, which he declined. 
In 1806 he set out for Bath with on introduc- 
tion from Richard Cumberland (1732-1811) 
[cr. v.] to Dimond, the manager of the Bath 
Theatre. Oxberry Bays that he made his 
flist appearance at Huntingdon. Upon hiB ap- 
pearance at Bath as Hamlet on 28 Jan. 1806, it 
was announced as his 1 first appearance upon 
any stage.’ Hamlet, which remained his 
favourite part, was played twice in Bath, nnd 
once in Bristol ; Rae also appeared in Bath on 
4 Feb. as Octavian in the ‘Mountaineers,’ 
and Wilding in the ‘ Liar,’ and on 18 Feb. as 
Charles Surface. His good figure and pleas- 
ing style, rather than any conspicuous display 
of talent, recommended him to Coleman, 
who engaged him for the Haymarket, where 
he appeared on 9 June 1806 as Octavian. 

During the season, besides repeating Ham- 
let, he played Gondibert in the 1 Battle of 
Hexham,’ Count Almaviva, Captain Bel- 
dare in ‘ Love laughs at Locksmiths,’ Frede- 
rick in the ‘ Poor Gentleman.’ Sir Edward 
Mortimer in the ‘ Iron Chest/ Harry Hare- 
brain in ‘ The Will foT the Deed,’ Lovewell 
in the ‘ Clandestine Marriage; ’ and ho was, 
on 0 July, the original Edward in Dibdin’s 
‘ Five Miles off is the Finger Post,’ a part 
that is said to have lowered him in public 
estimation. He was credited at this time 
with the possession of a genteel person, an ex- 
pressive countenance, and a bad voice ; he was 
said to have caught something from Kemble 
and more from Elliston, and to have the vice 
of expressing strong passion by hysterical 
' guzzles ’ in the throat. At the close of the 
season he went to Liverpool, where he stayed 
four years, declining invitations from the 
Lyceum and from America. In Liverpool, 
where he succeeded Young, he played the 
[ lead both in tragedy and comedy, except for 
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a time when lie supported John Kemble, on 25 March 1818. _ On 22 Feb, 1819 he\wi 5 
lie fought so fiercely as Macduff that Item- the original Lenoir in It, Phillips’s ‘ Ileroino 
ble expressed his fear of being slain in or a Daughter’s Courage,’ and on 8 
earnest. Rae won some commendation from took the part of A Ibonio, refused by K«m 
Mrs. Siddons, with whom he frequently in Bucks’s 1 Italians, or the Fatal Accusn’ 

acted. In the slack season he was in the tion.’ Subsequently he played the' Strantrei 

habit of visiLiug Dublin and Scotland. On Edgar in ‘ Lear,’ and he was, on 29 May lfeon 
14 Nov. 1812, as Rae from Liverpool, he the original Appius iu an anonymous version 
made, on the introduction of Mrs. Siddons, of ‘ Virginius,’ and on 17 June die origmaj 
his first appearance at Drury Lane, playing Ruthven in Hamilton’s * David Rizzio.’ Jf e 
Hamlet. Norval in 4 Douglas,’ Romeo, is last traced at Drury Lane, 19 June 1820 
George Barnwell, and Hastings in 'Jane when ho played Irwin in ‘Every one has his 
Shore’ followed, and on 28 Jan. 1813 he Fault.’ 

was the original Don Ordonio in Coleridge’s On the death of Raymond some few years 

‘Remorse,’ a character that did something _ : 1 

to augment his reputation. Lovemore in ment of Drury Lane, and the promotion is 
‘The way to keep him,’ Beverley in the said to have led him into a life of dissipation. 

4 Gamester,’ Duke Aranza in the 4 Honey- He loft his home and family to live with 
moon,’ Philotas in the 4 Grecian Daughter,’ an actress who is charged with having, by 
are among the characters assumed by him threateningsuicide, induced him to make what 
during his first London season. In Horace proved a crowning mistake. Quitting Drnij- 
Smith’s 4 First Impressions ’ lie was the ori- Lane, he undertook in 1820 the management 
ginal Forlescue on 80 Oct. 1818, and he of the Royalty Theatre, Wellcloae Square, 
played other original parts of little impor- where he opened as Sir Edward Mortimer 
tance. He was Bassanio to the Sliyloclc of in the 4 Iron Chest,’ Kean taking a box for 
Edmund Kean, upon the latter’e first appear- the first night. Here, supported by Misa 
ance at Drury Lane ; and when, on 12 Feb. Pitt (afterwards Mrs. Fuucit), Saville, West, 
1814, Kean played Richard III for the first Johnson, Gilbert, and other actors, he played 
time, Rae was Richmond, He is said, in a the tragic parlB of which at Drury Lane Kean 
tale of dubious authority, to have wounded had dispossessed him. The experiment was 
the vanity of Kean by asking him where he a failure, salaries wore unpaid, and Rae was 
should hit him in the fight, end consequently ruined. An attack of stone, from which 
to have been chased up and down the Btage disease be suffered, called for on operation, 
by Kean, who waB an admirable fencer, before fromwlnoh he never recovered. Attended 
he was allowed to inflict the death-wound, by his wife, he died on 8 Sept. 1820. Aper- 
Rao was, on 12 April 1814, the first Count formance ( for the bonefit of his widow and 
Oonenberg in Arnold’s ‘Woodman’s Hut.’ three children was given at DruiyLaneon 
On 20 Oct. he was Othello to Kean's Togo, 81 Oct. 

and 5 Nov. Macduff to Kean’s Macbeth. He Rae’s most pronounced gift was elegance; 
subsequently played noratio in the ‘Fair he had penetration and judgment, hut was 
Penitent ’to the Lothario of Elliston and the wanting in intensity and inspiration. Ox- 
Sctolt 0 of Pope, Orlando in 4 As you like it,’ berry, who says that Roe was the best Romeo 
Norfolk in ‘Richard II,’ Hotspur, Alonzo in he had ever seen, and that as De Zelos in 
the‘Revenge’loKoau’sZanga,John ofLorne ‘Manuel ’ he threw Kean entirely into the 
(on original part) in Joanna Baillie’s ‘Family shade, addsthat his Hamlet came second only 
Legend,’ Vahnont iu the ‘Foundling of tho tothatof John Philip Komble, and that it had 
Forest, ’ Don Felix in the 4 Wonder,’ Monoses a beautiful settled melancholy which he never 
in ‘Tamorlanc,’ Hubert (an original part) in saw elsewhere. . Rae was handsome, about 
Kinnaird’s 4 Merchant of Bruges, or Beggar’s five feel seven in height, darlc-haired end a 
Bush ’ (au adaptation from Beaumont and little bald, a fair singer, a good fencer, and a 
Fletoher), Valentine in ‘Lovo for Love,’ fascinating companion. A portrait of Rae as 
Plume in the 4 Recruiting Officer,’ Francesco Hamlet by De Wilde is in the Mathews col- 
in Massinger’s ‘Duka of Milan,’ Osmond in lectionin the Garrick Club, which includes s 
the 4 Castle Spectro,’ and Ford in the 4 Merry second portrait by De Wilde and onebyTnr- 
Wivos of Windsor.’ He was, on 6 Nov. 1818, meau. Portraits also appear in the 4 Monthly 
the original Waverlyin Tobin’s 4 Guardians,’ Mirror’ and Oxberry’e 4 Dramatic Biography.’ 
and played Aboan 'in ‘ Oroonoko,’ De Zelos [Q-onost’s Account of the English Stage; 
(an original port) inMaiuvin’s ‘Manuel ’on Monthly Mirror, 10 June 1810; Theatrical In- 
8 March 1817, and Raahleigh Osbaldistone quisitor, September 1820 ; Oxberry’s Dram, 
in the first production of ‘Rob Roy the Biogr, vol. iv. ; Stirling’s Old Drury Lane; 
Greygaract,’ Soame’s adaptation from Sootl, Georgian Era,] J.K. 
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RAE, Sib DAVID, Loud Esxkbovb 
( 1724 P-1804), lord justice clerk, son. of David 
Eae of St. Andrews, an episcopalian mini- 
ster, by Ms wife Agnes, daughter of Sir David 
Forbes of Newhall, was educated at the 
grammar school of Haddington, and at the 
university of Edinburgh, where he attended 
the law lectures of Professor John Erskine 
(1696-1768) [q. v.] He was admitted a mem- 
har of the Faculty of Advocates on 11 Dec. 
1761, and quickly aoquired a considerable 
practice. In 1768 he was retained in an 
appeal to the House of Lords, wMch brought 
mm up to London, where he became ac- 
quainted with Lord Hardwicks and his son 
Charles Yorke. He was appointed one of 
the commissioners for collecting evidence in 
the Douglas case, and in that capacity accom- 
panied James Burnett (afterwards Lord Mon- 
boddo) [q. vj to France in September 1764. 
He was the leading advocate in the Scottish 
court of exchequer for many years. He suc- 
ceeded Alexander Boswell, lord Auehinleok 
[a. T.J as an ordinary lord of session on 
14 Nov. 1782, and thereupon assumed the 
title of Lord Eskgrove, a name derived from 
a small estate which he possessed near In- 
veresk. On 20 April 1786 he was appointed 
a lord of justiciary, in the room of Robert 
Bruce of Rennet. Rae was one of the 
judges who tried William Brodie (A 1788) 
[q. v.] for robbing the General Excise Office 
in August 1788, the Rev. Thomas Pyshe 
Palmer fq.T.l for seditious practices in Sep- 
tember 1798, william Skirving and Maurice 
Hargarot for sedition in January 1794, Joseph 
Gerraldfor sedition in Marchl794,andRohert 
Watt and David Downie for high treason in 
September 1794. He was promoted to the 
post of lord justice clerk on 1 June 1799, in 
the place or Robert Maoqueeu, lord Brax- 
field[q.v.], and was created a baronet on 

27 June 1804. He died at Eekgrove on 

28 Oct. 1804, in the eightieth year of his 
age, and was buried in Inveresk churchyard. 

Oockburn declares that no more ludiorous 
personage than Rae could exist. Every one, 
he says, used to be telling storieB of him, 
f yet never once did he do or say anything 
which had the slightest claim to be remem- 
bered for any intrinsic merit. The value of 
all his words and actions consisted in their 
absurdity’ (Oocebotn, Memorials of his 
Time, 1860, pp. 118-19). According to the 
same authority, ‘ in the trial of Glengarry 
for murder in a duel, a lady of great beauty 
was called as a witness. She came into 
court veiled; but, before administering the 
oath, Eskgrove gave her this exposition of 
her duty: “Young woman! you will now 
consider yourself as in the presence of Al- 
Yor„ xvi. 


mighty God and of this nigh Court. Lift 
up your veil ; throw off all modesty, and 
look me in the face ” ’ (ib. p. 122). Brougham 
seems to have taken a special delight in tor- 
menting Mm. But, in spite of his ludicrous 
appearance and his many eccentricities of 
manner, Rae was a man of the greatest in- 
tegrity, and one of the ablest Scottish lawyers 
of the day. With Day, Campbell, and others, 
Rae collected the ' Decisions of the Court of 
Session from the end of the year 1766 to the 
end of the year 1760,’ Edinburgh, 1766, fol. 

He married, on 14 Oct. 1701, Margaret 
(d, 1770), youngest daughter of John Stuart 
of Blairholl, Perthshire, by whom he had 
two sons — (1) David, who succeeded as the 
second baronet, but died without male issue 
on 22 May 1816 j and(2)WiUiam(1769-1842) 
[q.v.] — and one daughter, Margaret, who mar- 
ried, on 8 Jan. 1804, Captain Thomas PhippB 
Howard of the 23rd light dragoons. Rae’s 
portrait, by Raeburn, hongs in Parliament 
House, Edinburgh. An etching of Rae, by 
Kay, will be found in the first volume of 
‘ Original Portraits ’ (No. 140). 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
of Justice, 1882, pp. 636-G ; Kay’s Original Por- 
traits and Caricature Etchings, 1877, i. 360- 
862, ii. 260; Henry Cockbum’s Journal, 1874, 
i. 241-2; Georgian Era, 1888, ii. 287-8; 
Douglas’s Baronage of Scotland, 3 798, p. 244; 
Debrett’b Baronetage, 1835, p. 316 ; Scots Msg. 
1701 p. 668, 1765 p 602, 1767 p 389. 1700 p. 
228, 1770 p. 848, 1804pp. 78, 887, 1815 p.669; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. vi. 188, 231, S58,ix. 
130-7.] G.F.R.B. 

RAE, JAMES (1716-1791), surgeon, only 
son of John Rae (1677-1764), a barber- 
surgeon and descendant of an old family of 
landed proprietors in Stirlingshire, was bom 
in Edinburgh in 1716. He became, 27 Aug. 
1747, a member of the Incorporation of Sur- 
geons — erected in 1778 into the Boyal Col- 
lege of Surgeons — of Edinburgh, where in 
1764-6 he filled the office of deacon or presi- 
dent. Rae was the first surgeon appointed 
to the Royal Infirmary on 7 July 1766, and 
he at once took advantage of Ms position to 
give practical discourses on oases of impor- 
tance wMch there came under Ms notice. 
These lectures were so Mghly appreciated by 
Ms brother practitioners that in October 1776 
they made a determined attempt to found a 
professorship of surgery in the university 
and to appoint Rae the first professor. This 

f rojeot was defeated by Alexander Monro 
q. v.], secundus, who afterwards managed 
to convert his own choir of anatomy into 
one of anatomy and surgery. 

Rae did in the Scottish metropolis what 
Percivoll Pott [q. v.] did in London: lie 

an 
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established tho teaching of clinical surgery 
on a Arm and broad platform. lie died, in 
1791, and was buried, as was also his wife, 
in the tomb of his forefathers in Qrcyfriars 
Church. 

In Kay’s 1 Edinburgh Portraits ’ Rao is re- 
presented in conversation with Dr. William. 
Laing and Dr. James Ilay, afterwards Sir 
James Hay of Smitkfield. 

Eae married, in 1744, Isobel, daughter of 
Lndovic Oant of Thurstan. By her he had 
two sons and several daughters. The elder 
son William joined the Incorporation of 
Surgeons on 18 July 1777, settled in London, 
where he married Isabella, sister of the Lord 
chief-justioe Dallas, and died young. John, 
the younger brother, was the first fellow of 
the Boynl College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
where he was admitted on 14 March 1781. 
He becamepresident in 1804-5, and was well 
known in Edinburgh as a dentist. Among 
Eae’s daughters was Mrs. Elizabeth Keith, 
who founded the Incurables Association, and 
Elizabeth, wife of James Fleming of Kirk- 
caldy, whose daughter, Margaret Fleming 
£q, vj, was immortalised by Dr. John Brown 
in ‘ Pet Marjorie.’ 

[List of Fellows of the Boyal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, 1874; Kay’s Portraits, i. 
424 , Brown’s Harm Suhsoeivoe, 3rd sor. p. 109 ; 
Scotsman, 4 April 1888, under the heading ' An 
Old Grave ; ’ information kindly given to the writer 
by Dr. G. A. Gibson, a great-grandson of John 
Rae; see oho Sir Grainger Stewart's Aacount of 
the History of the Royal Infirmary in the Edin- 
burgh Hospital Reports, 1893, vol. i.] D’A. P. 

EAE, JOHN (1813-1893), Arctic ex- 
plorer, son of John Eae of the llall of Oles- 
train, near Stromneas in the Oricney Islands, 
was born there on 30 Sept. 1818. In 1829 
ha went to Edinburgh to study medicine, 
and in 1883 qualified ns a surgeon. In the 
same year he was appointed surgeon to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s ship which annually 
visited Moose Factory, and two years later 
was appointed the company’s residont sur- 
geon at Moose Fort, There he remained till 
1846. Eae spent much of his time in scien- 
tific study. In a letter, dated Hamilton, 
17 April 1837 (SiLLiiiAir, American Journal 
of Science and Arte, xxxiii. 196), he gives 
on account of his experiments in raising a 
balloon by means of solar hoot, an invention 
which he called the ‘Sun-flyer.’ In Juno 
184Gjwliile still in the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, he sat out on his first journey 
of exploration. His aim was to survey the 
coast which separated Boss’s explorations in 
Boothia from those of Parry at Fury and 
Ifecla Strait. The party, consisting of ten 
men in two boats, st arted from Y ork Factory 


with three months’ provisions buTmTiwf 
and spent the winter at Repulse Bav in 1 »*’ 
60° 32' N. Early in the following jenZ 
and his companions mode a long landiouniK 
in which they surveyed upwards of seven 
hundred miles of new coast, forming the 
shores of Committee Bay. ' 

On completing this journey Rae returned 
to London, but waR almost hnmediatelv 
(1847) induced to join the first land expedi- 
tion sent in search of Sir John Franklin fq y ' 
under the leadership of Sir John Bach i ud son 
fa. V.] In 1848-9 all the coast between lie 
Mackenzie and the Coppermine rivers was 
searched in vain. At Great Bear T ,«i- n the 
expedition’s winter quarters, very carefrily 
registered observations on meteorology, map. 
netism, &e., were carried on throughout the 
winter. After Richardson's return to Eng- 
land, Rae in 1849 descended the Copper- 
mine river with a single boat, but his effort 
to cross Wollaston Land was frustrated hyan 
impassable block of ice (see Rao’s Letter to 
tho Admiralty, dale I Sept. 1849, mrintrd 
for H.M. Stationery Office). * 

Eae went back to tho Mackenzie river, 
and was appointed to the charge of that 
large district ; but in June 1860 the govern- 
ment once more requested his semces in 
pursuing the search for Franklin. Eae ao- 
eo rdingly look command of another search 
party, and spent tho autumn and winter in 
its organisation. In order to utilise the tune 
before navigation opened in the Bummer, 
Eae made a journey in the spring of 1851 
with two men and two sledges along the 
shore of Wollaston Lend. He left Fort 
Confidence, on Boar Lake, where the party 
built and fitted out. two boats, on 26 April, 
and, in order to oxamino as much of the 
coast ns was possible, traversed in sledges a 
distance of about eleven hundred miles at a 
daily ayorago rate of more than 24 miles, the 
fastest on record. A large port of the chore 
Of Wollaston Land was thus examined and 
mapped out, On 18 June, three days after the 
return of the sledge expedition, the boat ex- 
pedition started. Raejoined it at the Kendal, 
a tributary of the Coppermine river. After 
descending the Kendal in safety, Rae ex- 
amined to about 101° the whole south and east 
coast of Victoria Loud, of which a groat part 
had not been previously explored. The west 
side of the passage, through whiah Franldin’e 
ships had been forced by the ice, was traced 
for ninety miles, and named Victoria Channel, 
The boats than returned and ascended Cop- 
permine river, after a voyage of eleven hun- 
dred to twelve hundred miles. At a con- ■ 
venieut place one boat was abandoned and 
the other hauled overland for seventy miles 
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to the Great Bear Lake, and so south-ward by 
the Mackenzie river. At tlio Athabasca 
river they -were frozen in, and had to await 
a fall of snow to enable them to travel on 
snowahoes. In this manner they marched 
about 1,760 miles, by Fort Garry (now Win- 
nipeg), to United States territory. In the 
htrt 450 miles forty-five miles a day was the 
average rate. In about eight months the 
expedition had travelled 6,380 miles, seven 
hundred miles of wliioh were newly dis- 
covered coast-line. For the geographical re- 
sults of t(jis expedition and for the survey of 
1847 Rue was awarded in 1862 the Founder's 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical So* 
doty. 

Rae then returned to England, and pro- 
posed to the Hudson’s Bay Company the des- 
patch of another expedition to complete, if 
possible, the survey of the northern coasts of 
America. The company equipped a boat ex- 
pedition on condition that Rae would lead it 
personaUyjand early in 1863 he once more left 
England. The expedition wintered (Septem- 
ber 1853) at Repulse Bay. On 81 March 1864 
Rae set out with four of the party to trace the 
west coast of Boothia. He reachedPoint do la 
dniche on 6 May, and returned to his winter 
quarters on 28 May. On this journey he 
moved King William’s Land to be an island. 

He also obtained news of Franklin’s party, 
and purchased relics from the Eskimos . From 

28 May to 4 Ang. he remained at Repulse 
Bay, gathering more particulars of Franklin’s 
fete. He would then have proceeded to 
complete his commission, which was to sur- 
vey the whole of the west coast of Boothia, 
but decided that he ought to return and 
prevent fruitless search for Franklin in wrong 
directions. He reached York Factory on 
31 Aug. This expedition connected the aur- 
veyof Ross with that of Dease and Simpson. 

The evidence which Rae collected as to 
the fete of the Erebns and Terror is given 
in a letter addressed by him, under date 

29 July 1864, to the secretary of the admi- 
ralty. He arrived in London on 22 Oct. 
1864, and found that his party was entitled 
to a reward of 10,0001. offered by the go- 
vernment to the first who brought back de- 
cisive information of the fate of Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition. On receipt of his 
part of the reward, Rae, being desirous of 
completing the survey of the northern shores 
of America, had a small schooner built in 
Canada at an expense of 2,0001. The vessel 
was not ready in time, and she consequently 
sailed on the lakes in the autumn to earn 
freight, hut was lost in a storm, In Novem- 
ber 1868 Rae made a tour through the United 
States with the Hon. Edward Ellice, and the 
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following summer was one of a party who 
went across the prairies to Red river. It 
was about this time that llao walked from 
Hamilton to Toronto, a distance of about, 
forty miles in seven hours; he did it on 
snowshoes, and dined out the same evening, 
showing no signs of fatigue. 

In I860 Rae undertook the land port of a 
survey for a contemplated telegraph line 
from England by the Faeroes, Iceland, end 
Greenland to America (JProo. Royal. Qeogr. 
Soe. v. 80). In 1864 he conducted a diffi- 
cult telegraph survey from Winnipeg, across 
the Rooky Mountains in lat. 63°, to the 
Pacific coast. Subsequently some hundreds 
of miles of the most dangerous parts of 
Fraser river were traversed in small dug- 
out canoes without a guide — a most perilous 
undertaking, hut successfully accomplished. 

During the latter years of his life, which 
he spent chiefly in London, Rae maintained 
a keen interest in colonial matters. He was 
an active member of the Royal Oolonial In- 
stitute, a governor of the Imperial Institute, 
one of the first directors of the Canada 
North-West Land Company, and a director 
of other commercial enterprises in Manitoba 
and British Colombia. He was a regular 
attendant at meetings of the Royal Society, 
of whioh he was elected a fellow in 1880, of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and the 
British Association. He was also an ardent 
volunteer. He received the honorary degree 
LL.D. from, the university of Edinburgh, 
and that of M.D. from McGnll College, Mont- 
real. 

He died on 22 July 1893 at his residence, 
4 Addison Gardens, Loudon, of influenza, 
followed by congestion of thelungs, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Magnus 
Cathedral, Kirkwall. 

Rae married, in 1860, Catharine JaneAlioia, 
the third daughter of Major George Ash 
Thompson of Ardlrill, co. Londonderry, and 
Glen duel Munechrane, co. Tyrone. He left 
no children. 

Rae, whose health was exceptionally ro- 
buBt, attributed his success in arctic travel 
to his power of living in Eskimo fashion and 
to his skill as a sportsman and boatman. 
He iB said to have walked over twenty-three 
thousand miles in the course of Ms arctic 
j oumey s. In all his expeditions he made col- 
lections of characteristic plants and animals, 
as well as physical and meteorological obser- 
vations, He was the author of * Narrative 
of an Expedition to the Shores of the Arctic 
Sea in 1846 and 1847’ (published 1860). 
He wrote also reports of Ins journey in the 
‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society’ 
(xxii. 73, 82, xxv. 246) ; a paper on • Forma- 

«, a 2 
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tion of Icebergs and Transportation of Boul- 
ders bv Ice’ ( Canadian Journal, iv.180), 
the substance of which is repeated m his 
paper read before the British Association in 
1800 (Rep. Brit. Assoc, xxx. 174). At the 
same meeting he read a paper (unpublished) 
on the 1 Aborigines of the Arctic and Sub- 
Arotic Regions of North America.’ 

A portrait of him, painted by Mr. Stephen 
Pierce, and afterwards engraved, was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1852. A 
later portrait, painted by Mr. Sydney Hodges, 
is in the museum at Stromness ; and there is 
a bust, by George Maccallum, in the Edin- 
burgh University. 

[The Polar Regions, by Sir John Richardson, 
8vo, 1861 ; obituary notices in Amcr. Geogr, 
Soc. Bull. vol. xxv. No. 3, Graogr Journ. vol. ii. 
No. 3, Nature xlviii. 321, Times 26 July 1803, 
Orkney Herald 2 Aug. 1893 ; and the following 
Parliamentary Returns: Papers and Corre- 
spondence relative to the Arctic Expedition 
under Sir John Franklin, March 1861, pp. 15, 
51; Arctic Expeditions 20 Dec. 1862, p. 72, 
Further Papors relative to tho Recout Arctic 
Expeditions in Search of Sir John Franklin, 
January 1866, p. 831 (reprinted in 8vo form 
under title * The Molancholy Fate of Sir John 
Franklin and his Party, as described in Dr. 
Rae’s Report, togethor with the Despatches and 
Letters of Cnpt. McClure’) , Further Papers, &c., 
May 1866 (containing con espondenoe relative to 
the adjudication of the 10,0002. reward)^ 


RAE, PETER (1071-1748), mechanic 
and historian, son of a clockmaker, was born 
at Dumfries. In his earlier years he appears 
to have followed his fatlior’s trade, lor lie 
afterwards constructed for the Duke of 
(iueonsberry at Drumlanrig Oastlo an astro- 
nomical and musical clock, which became the 
admiration of the neighbourhood. In 1007 
lie began to study theology, and in 1699 was 
licensed to preach. In 1708 he was ordained 
numbLer of Kirkbride. The polish was sup- 
pressed in 1727 by the lords commissioners 
of toinds, and in 1732 he was translated 
to KirkcormoL wliero he rsmaiuod till his 
death on 29 Dec, 1748. ‘Mr. line,’ says a 
successor, ‘was distinguished as a philosopher 
as well as a divine, nor was he less known 
as a mechanic, mathematician, and historian’ 
(Swolaxb, Statistical Account, x, 454), On 
19 July 1697 he married Agnes, oldest daugh- 
ter of John Oorsano of Msiklonox, bailie of 
Dumfries. By her he had two sons, Robert 
and John, and two daughters, Janet and 
Agnes. 

Roe’s chief work was a ‘ History of the 
Rebellion of 1716,’ containing much useful 
local detail and an appendix of original 
documents (Dumfries, 1718, 4lo; London,. 


1740, 8vo). It was the subjectouT^ 
in doggerel verse by Robert Ker, m'AGW 
wherem Nobles, Pnests, and P eQp i e m Z 
the Lords Controversies against BritsuV 
Rae also published a 'Treatise on LaS 
Oaths and Penury,’ Edinburgh, 1749 .J 
compiled a * History of the Parihes hi ft 
Presbytery of Penpont.’ The latter was 
never printed, and the original manuscript 
has disappeared, but several imperfect comes 
are in private hands (Notes and Queries ith 
ser. ix. 866). ’ 


[Hew Scott’b Fasti Ecel. Scot, z ii ._679 bsi- 
Scots Mag. xi. 63 ; Gont. Mag. 1749 I 
Notes and Queries, 4th sot. x. 94 , 187 ■ 
bono’s Diet, of Authors, ii. 1273,] ’ E. i, q 


BAE, Sie WILLIAM (1769-1842) lord 
advocate, younger son of Sir David Rue 
lord Eskgrove [q. v.], by his wife liaipret' 
daughter of John Stuart of Blairhall Peitl- 
shiie, was born in Edinburgh on 14 April 
1769, and educated at the high school and 
university of Edinburgh. He was ™iH to 
the Scottish bar on 26 June 1791, and was 

appointed sheriff of Midlothian on 27 Nay 
1809. He succeeded his brother David as 
third baronet on 22 May 1816, and was ap- 
pointed lord advocate in the place of Alex- 
ander Maconocliie, afterwards Maconochie- 
Welwood [q. v.], on 24 June 1819 (Zondon 
Gazette, 1»19, pt. i. p. 1111), In the fol- 
lowing month ho was returned to parlia- 
ment for the Anstrutlier burghs, winch he 
continued to represent until June 1828. Eae 
appears to have spoken for the first time m 
the House of Commons on 81 Jan. 1821 
(Pari. Debates, 2nd sar. iv. 232-3). Da 
1C Peb. 1821 lie defended the right of the 
privy council to issue an order to the General 
Assembly of Scotland directing the erasure 
of tho queen’s name from the liturgy (ft. iv. 
690-7 04). On 20 Peb. 1822 he opposed Lord 
Arolubald Hamilton’s motion for a commit- 
tee of the whole house upon the royal burghs 
of Scotland, and declared that he ‘could not 
view any alteration in the constitution ot 
them in any other light than that of opar- 
liamentary reform 01 the boroughs of Scot- 
land’ (ib. vi. 642-6). A few days afterwards 
he introduced a hill to remedy abuses in the 
expenditure of burgh funds (ib. vi. 800), 
which became law during the seseiou 
(8 George IV, 0. 91). 

On 2C June Abercromby moved for the ap- 
pointment of a committee * for the purpose 
of inquiring into the conduct of the fora ad- 
vocate ana the other law officers of the 
crown in Sootlond with relation to the pub- 
lic press, and moro especially to inquire into 
the prosecution carried on against W, Berth- 
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aide.' The latter was publisher of the tory 
paper, the 'Glasgow Sentinel,’ which had 
attached Janies Stuart of Duneam, an ac- 
tive whig, m an article by Sir Alexander 
Boswell [q. v.l In a duel that followed be- 
tween Boswell and Stuart, Boswell was mor- 
tally wounded ; Stuart was tried for murder 
at the instance of the lord advocate, and 
Borthwick was arrested on a charge of theft. 
In defending himself, Rae denied all know- 
ledge of thelibeLs which had appeared in the 
‘ Glasgow Sentinel,’ hut admitted that he 
had signed a circular recommending that 
paper, and also that he had subscribed 1001. 
to another tory paper, the ‘ Beacon, which 
had also attacked Stuart. With regard to 
the proceedings against Borthwick, he main- 
tained that lus depute had acted properly 
in all that he hod. done. Though Aher- 
cromby wae defeated by 120 Totes to 95 
\jb. vii. 1324-73), he again returned to the 
subject on 8 June 1828, when he moved that 
the conduct and proceedings of the lord ad- 
vocate in Borthwick’s case ' were unjust and 
oppressive.’ In spite of the fact that he had 
himself given an opinion against the prose- 
cution of Borthwick, Rae declared that ‘ he 
was quite ready to take upon himself the 
responsibility which might he supposed to 
attach ’ to life depute. On a division the 
motion was lost by the narrow majority of 
six votes (ib, ix. 664-90). Roe’s connection 
with the tory press gave rise to a voluminone 
discussion on the vague and extensive powers 
of tbs lord advocate, and a series of articles 
on the subject, which aroused great interest 
throughout Scotland, appeared in the 4 Edin- 
burgh Review' (xxxvi. 174, xxxviii. 228, 
xxxix. 863, xli. 450). 

Notwithstanding previous opposition to a 
like measure, Rae brought in a bill for ap- 
pointing criminal juries in Scotland by ballot, 
which received the royal assent on 20 May 
1825, and fe sometimes called Lord Melville’ s 
Act (6 George IV, c. 22). In the same 
session was passed an 4 Act for the better 
regulating of the Forms of Process in the 
Courts of Law in Scotland 1 (6 George IV, 
c. 120). In the following session a select 
committee was appointed on Rae’s motion 
to inquire into the state of the Scottish pri- 
sons (Pari, Debates, 2nd ser. xv. 45-8). Rae 
was returned for Harwich at a by-election 
in May 1827, and spoke in favour of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill on 24 March 
1826 ( t ’i. xx. 1419-21), On 1 April 1880 he 
obtained leave to bring in a Scottish judica- 
ture bill, by which the number of the lords 
ordinary was reduced from fifteen to thirteen, 
and other changes were made in the court 
of session {ib, xxiii. 1188-55, 1176). The 


government subsequently wished to abandon 
the bill, but when Rae threatened to re- 
sign, it was proceeded with, and became law 
on the last day of the session (11 GeorgB IV 
and 1 William IV, c. 69). 

Rae was sworn a member of the privy 
council on 16 July 1880. He was elected 
for Buteshire at the general election in 
August 1830, and resigned office on the 
downfall of the Duke of Wellington’s ad- 
ministration in. November following. Here- 
presented Portariington in the parliament of 
1831-2, At a by-election in September 
1838 he was returned for Buteshire, and con- 
tinued to represent that county until his 
death. He was reappointed lord advocatB 
on the formation of Sir Robert Peel's ad- 
ministration in December 1834, and retired 
from office with the rest of his colleagues on 
the defeat of the ministry in April 1835. 
On 5 May 1887 Rae unsuccessfully moved a 
series of resolutions affirming the necessity 
for extending 'the means of religions in- 
struction and pastoral superintendence fur- 
nished by the Established Church of Scot- 
land’ (Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. xxxviii. 602- 
614). On 23 Aug. 1889 he was appointed 
one of the directors of prisons in Scotland 
(London Gazette, 1839, pt. ii. p. 1701). In 
March 1841 he introduced a bill for the erec- 
tion at Edinburgh of a monument to Sir 
Welter Scott (Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. lvii. 
288). He was reappointed lord advocate 
on 4 Sept. 1841, in Sir Robert Peel’s second 
administration. He spoke for the last lime 
in the House of Commons on 21 March 1842 
(ib. lxi. 932-3). He died at St. Catherine’s, 
near Edinburgh, on 19 Oct. 1842, aged 78, 
and was buried at Inveresk. 

Rae was the intimate friend of Sir Walter 
Scott, who apostrophised him as 4 Dear loved 
Rae ’ in the introduction to the fourth canto 
of ‘Mormion.’ He is described by Scott 
as ‘sensible, cool-headed, and firm, always 
thinking of his dutv, and never of himself’ 
(Lockhabi, <f Sir Walter Scott, 1839, 
vi. 140). Rae never attained any emi- 
nence as a speaker, either at the bar or in 
the house. Hfe practice at the bar was never 
large, and, though he had many opportunities 
of claiming preferment, he always declined 
to go on tie benoh of the court of session. 
He conducted the prosecution of Andrew 
Hardie and other persons charged with high 
treason before the special commission held 
at Stirling, Glasgow, Dumbarton, Paisley, 
and Ayr in the summer of 1820 (Deports of 
State Trials , new ser. 1888, i. 609-784; 
Trials for Sigh Treason in Scotland, &c., 
token in shorthand by O. J. Green, 3825), 
and was the leading counsel for the crown 
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in tho celebrated trial of William Burke and 
Helen MoDougal for the murder of Margery 
Campbell or Docherty, before tlie high court 
of justiciary at Edinburgh. iaDecember 1828. 

Rae married, oa 9 Sepl._ 1798, Mary (d. 
1839), daughter of Lieutenant-colonel 
Charles Stuart of the flSrd foot, by whom he 
had no issue. The baronetoy became extinct 
on his death. He was one of the original 
members of ‘ The Club,’ founded in 1788 
(Lockhart, Life of Sir Walter Scott, i. 
207-8 n.), and was captain of the corps of 
volunteer cavalry ■which was raised in Edin- 
burgh in 1797 (id. i, 856-6). Several of Rae’s 
despatches while lord advocate are preserved 
in the Record Office. 

[ Onion d's Lord Advocates of Scotland, 1883, 
ii. 256-08 ; Journal of Sir Woltor Scott, 1800, i. 
14, 84, 204, 355, ii. 80, 61, 229, 314, 828 i An- 
derson’s Scottish Ration, 1863, iii. 732-3 ; Gout. 
Mag. 1843, pt. i. pp. 313-14; Annual Register, 
1842, App. to Cliron. pp, 295-6; Scots Mag 
1769 p. 223, 1703 p. 460, 1810 p. 476, 1812 p. 
235; Dobrett’s Baronetage, 1835, p. 315; Ros- 
ter’s Members of Parliament, Scotland, 1882, 
p. 291 ; Rotes and Querios, 8th sor. vi. 188, 231, 
338 ; Official Return of Lists of Members of 
Parliament pt. ii. pp. 281, 296, 303, 324, 339, 
848, 860, 374, 392.] G. P. R. B. 

RAE, Sir WILLIAM (1786-1878), naval 
surgeon, born in 1786, was the son of Matthew 
Rae of Pork-end, Dumfries, He was educated 
at Lochmaben and Dumfries, and afterwards 
graduated M.D. at Edinburgh University. In 
3804 I 10 entered the medical service of the 
East India Company, hut in the following 
year was transferred ns surgeon to the royal 
navy, ne served first in the OuUoden uuaor 
Sir Edward Pellew (afterwards Lord Ex- 
mouth) [q. v.] In 1807, when in the Fox, ho 
took part in the destruction of the Dutch 
ships at Gressic in Java. Subsequently, when 
the squadron was becalmed in the Bay of 
Bengal, ho contrived an apparatus for dis- 
tilling water. Whoa attached to the Leyden 
in 1812-18 he was very successful in his 
treatment of the troops suffering from yellow 
fever at Cartagena and Gibraltar, and re- 
ceived the thanks of the commander-in-chief 
and the medical board. 

In 1823 he was appointed to the Bermuda 
station- Ho became M.R.O.S. in 1811, oxtra- 
licentiato of tho Royal College of Physicians 
in 1889, and F.R.O.S. in 1848. He ulti- 
mately attained tho rank of inspect or-general 
of hospitals and Heats, and retired on a pen- 
sion to a country practice near Barnstaple, 
He was oreated O.B. in 1855, and knighted in 
1858. He died at Hornby Lodge, Newton 
Abbot, Devonshire, on 8 April 1873, and was 
buried at Wolboroggh. R#p married, in 1814, 


Mary, daughter of Robert Bell: and sec^iiT 
in 1881, Maria, daughter of AssistantS 
missary-general R, Lee. 

[Medical Registers ; Debrett's Baronetae,.^ 
Knightage, 1872 ; Times, 10Apnll878 • nimk* 
London Rews.26 April 1873 ; Bast and sS 
Devon Advertiser, 19 April, &c. ; Word'. 
of the Reign.] G. Lb g!|” 


RAEBURN, Sir HENRY (175fi-is=)*n 
portrait-painter, was born on 4 March 1756 
at Stockbridge, tken a suburb of Edinburgh 
‘ The Scottish Reynolds,’ as he has bam 
called, was the son of Robert Raeburn 
a successful Edinburgh manufacturer and 
of his wife, Ann Elder. The Raeburns were 
of border origin. A hill farm in An nm- 
dale, the property of Sir Walter Scott’s 
family, still bears their name, and is said to 
have once been tho home of the race. The 
painter himself claimed to be 'Raebnmof 
that ilk,’ and asserted that Mb forbears held 
the land before the Scotts. In the peaceful 
times which succeeded the union of the two 
kingdoms, tho Raeburns, like other border 
lairdB, settled down quietly to a pastoral life 
and agriculture. Some larger ambition, how- 
ever, moved tho painter’s father to try bis 
fortune in trade in the capital. Hia venture 
proved successful. He became a nitlm. 0 f 
repute and a millownor, and on bis death 
left a considerable business to bo carried on 
by the elder of his two children, William. 
The latter was twelve years older than the 
artist, and when Ilenry was left an orphan at 
the age of Bix, his elder brother took the plane 
of both parents. He was educated at Harlot's 
Hospital, which he left at the age of fifteen. 
He seems to have given no signs of pre- 
oooity, save in the superiority of his illicit 
caricatures to those 01 Ms classmates. Im- 
mediately on leaving the hospital he was 
apprenticed to one Gilliland, a goldsmith 
and jeweller in Edinburgh. An interesting 
relic of this early training stiff exists in a 
jowel executed for Professor Duncan in. me- 
mory of Charles Darwin (unale of the famous 
Charles Darwin), who died in 1778, aged 20, 
while an Edinburgh student. Before he 
was sixteon Raeburn began to paint water- 
colour miniaturee of his mends. It has been 
commonly said that he had never even seen 
a picture when Ms miniatures first began to 
attract attention. TMs, however, te hardly 
credible. An intelligent boy of his ok® 
could not have grown up in Edinburgh with- 
out seeing a certain number of works of art, 
His achievements were in any cose remark- 
able enough to excite his master Gilliland’s 
warm interest and admiration, and the good- 
natured goldsmith introduced his apprentice 
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to David Martin [q. v.], tlien the fashionable 
portrait-painter of the Scottish capital. If 
ilaeijinn was the Reynolds of Scotland, 
Martin may be called its Hudson. The 
young aspirant no doubt owed much to 
the older and less gifted artist. The pic- 
tures in Martin’s studio fired his ambition 
and led him to adopt a broader treatment in 
his miniatures. Martin received him kindly, 
giving him the run of his house and allowing 
him to copy in his studio. But perhaps some 
foreboding of future rivalry prevented Martin 
from offering any direct help or practical en- 
couragement. Finally a coolness sprang up 
between the pair, the master having unjustly 
accused the scholar of selling one of the copies 
he had been allowed to make. Meanwhile the 
success of his miniatures emboldened Rae- 
burn to devote himself entirely to portrait- 
painting. His lack of technical training 
hampered him seriously at the outset, He 
had to find out for himself all the rudi- 
ments of his art — how to prepare his colours, 
set his palette, and generally to manage his 
tools. But hard work and earnest study 
from nature proved the best road to effi- 
ciency. His first essays in oil show none cf 
the small and over-careful treatment that 
might be expected from a miniaturist. Al- 
most from the first his work in the oil 
medium was vigorous and broad. He passed 
with consummate ease from the conscien- 
tious delicacy of the miniaturist to the hold, 
square execution which marks his life-size 
portraits. 

Among the friends whose advice and en- 
couragement he found most valuable in liis 
early struggles was the young advooate John 
Clerk [q. v.j, al'terwardsthe well-known j udge 
ofthe court of session, under the title of Lord 
Eldin. Raeburn has helped to immortalise 
this lifelong friend by two fine portraits. 
Clark often joined the painter in his sketching 
expeditions. Money was then scarce with 
both, and Cunningham gives an amusing ac- 
count of the shifts to which they were some- 
times reduced. In neither case, happily, did 
the probation last very long. Raeburn soon 
began to make a name for himself in his native 
city ; commissions flowed in, and a marriage, 
at once romantic and provident, set him be- 
yond the reaoh of poverty at the age of 
twenty-two. In 1778 a lady presented her- 
self at the young painter's studio to sit for 
her portrait, and was at once rsoognised as 
a fair unknown he had met in some sketch- 
ing excursion and had introduced into a 
chawing. She was Ann, daughter of a small 
laird, Peter Edgar of Bridgelands, and the 
widow of a certain Count Leslie, a French- 
man by nationality. She was some years 


older than Raeburn, and had had three 
children, but sitter and painter were mutu- 
ally attracted, and within a few months be- 
came man and wife. The handsome fortune 
she brought her husband was by no means her 
only recommendation. The marriage was 
thoroughly happy. One of Christopher 
North’s daughters, Mrs. Perrier, describes 
her in her 3d age as ‘a great character,’ 
and all we hear of her agrees with what we 
see in Raeburn’s fine portrait of the 1 dear 
little wife— comely and sweet and wise,’ in 
suggesting a personality both purposeful and 
charming. Her memory iB locally preserved 
in the name of Ann Street, Edinburgh, the 
home of Christopher North, De Quincey, and 
other worthies, which stands on what once 
was her property, to the south of the Water 
of Leith. 

After their marriage the couple lived for 
a time at Deanhaugh House, a legacy to 
Mi's. Raeburn from her first husband. It 
was afterwards taken down to make room 
for the extension of Leslie Place. Raeburn 
spent some years here in the active exer- 
cise of his profession, but, as he became 
more and more alive to defects due to a 
want of early training, he made up his mind 
to Beek improvement abroad. An introduc- 
tion to Reynolds confirmed his resolve. Sir 
Joshua generously recognised the Scottish 
painter’s talent, and strongly advised him 
to study for a time in Rome, directing his 
attention more particularly to the works of 
Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. In 
after years Raeburn was fond of describing 
how Sir Joshua, taking him aside at their 
parting, said, ‘ Young man, I know nothing 
of your circumstances ; young painters are 
seldom rioh j but if money be necessary for 
your studies abroad, say so, and you shall 
not want it.’ Of money Raeburn was in no 
need, but he gratefully accepted introduc- 
tions from Reynolds to many leading mon in 
Rome, among others to Pompeo Battoni. 
His countryman, Gavin Hamilton, also 
proved of service. Raeburn further made 
friends with the connoisseur and collector, 
Mr. Byers, to whose advice — that 1 he should 
never paint even the most trifling accessory 
in his pictures without having the object 
before him’ — he ascribed a conscientious 
treatment of detail by no means universal 
among his contemporaries. After two years 
of steady work in Rome, he returned to Edin- 
burgh in 1787, and set up his easel in a new 
studio in George Street. There he soon found 
himself in the full tide of popularity. _ David 
Martin, his former patron, was his only 
serious rival, os he was also, perhaps, the only 
person who professed to believe that * the lad 
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in. George Street painted better beforelie went, sitter more than two hours, unless thTroT 
to Rome.’ Martin did not resign his supra- son happened — and that was often the case- 
rn acy without a struggle, but his cold con- to be giltedwith more than common talents 
ventionalitiss had little chance against Rao- He then felt himself happy, and never failed 
hum’s vital and vigorous art, ana he had at to detain the one client till the arrival f 
lost to abandon the field to the younger another intimated that he must be gone 
man. For a head size he generally required fonr 

On the death of his brother William in or five sittings ; and he preferred painting 
1788, Raeburn succeeded to the house and the head. and. Lands to any other part of the 
property of St. Bernard’s at Stochbridge, and body, assigning os a reason that they required 
thither he moved with his family when about least consideration. A. fold of drapery or 
thirty-two. The planning of the new town the natural ease which the casting of a mantle 
of Edinburgh suggested the turning to ac- over the shoulder demanded occasioned him 
count of some fields in the northern part of more perplexing study than a head fall of 
his property for a building speculation. They thought and imagination. Such was the 
were laid out with houses and gardens, and intuition with which he penetrated at once 
proved a very successful venture, adding to the mind that the first Bitting rarely came 
considerably to his income. His studio in to a close without his having seized strongly 
George Street was now too small for his in- on the character and disposition of the in- 
creasing circle of clients, and he built himself dividual. He never drew in his heads 01 
a large gallery and painting-room in York indeed any part of the body, with chalk— n 
Place. It is still known as Raeburn House, system pursued successfully by Lawrence— 
In tbe gallery he bung his pictures os they but began with the brush nt once. Thefore- 
were completed, admitting the public freely head, chin, nose, and mouth were his fiist 
to see them. touches. lie always painted standing, and 

Raeburn’s career of some thirty years as never used a stick for resting hiB hand on : 
a fashionable portrait-painter was one of un- for such was bis accurateness of eye and 
broken professional and social suocesB. His steadiness of nerve that be could introduce 
line presence, genial manners, shrewd sense, the moBt delicate touches, or the mo’i me- 
and great conversational powers made him chanical regularity of line, without aid 01 
a welcome guest in the brilliant society of other contrivance than fair, off-hand dsi- 
his day. A complete collection of his works ferity. He remained in hie painting-room 
would make a Scottish national portrait gal- till a little after five o'clock, whon he walked 
lery of ideal quality — 'a whole army of wise, home, and dined at six.’ The picture is well 
grave, humorous, capable, or beautiful ooun- completed by Scott’s description: ‘His manly 
tenances, painted simply and strongly by a strido backwards, as he went to contemplate 
man of genuine instinct. Robertson, Hume, his work at a proper distance, and, when re- 
Monboddo, BoBwell, Adam Smith, Braxfield, solved on the necessary point to be touched, 
Christopher North, Lord Ncw+on, Dugald his step forward, were magnificent. I see him 
Stewart, John Erakine, Jeffrey, and Walter in. my mind’s eye, with his hand under his 
Scott ware of the company, to name but the chin, contemplating his picture, which posi- 
more famous. Burns is almost the only tion always brought mo in mind of a figure 
notable absentee from the roll of Mb sitters, of Jupiter whioh I have Bomewhere seen.’ 

Raeburn was in love with Ms daily task. It is Ihe attitude in whioh the artist has 
He used to declare portrait-paint ing to be the paint ed his own portrait, 
most delightful thing in tho world, for every Fully oooupiect in Ms native city, Raeburn 
one, lie said, came to him in the happiest of had little time for visits to London. He is 
moods and with the pleasantest of faces. It said to have paid only three short visits to 
is significant, too, of the generous temper he the capital. An entry in Wilkie’s ‘Diary’ 
ah owed to his^hrother-artists that ha described for 12 May 1810 shows, however, that on 
Ms profession as one that loads neither to dis- one of these occasions he came up with an 
cords nor disputes. Of hie habits Allan Oun- idea of settling. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
ningham gives an interesting account : ' The strongly advised Min against such a course, 
movements of the artist were as regular as and he wisely remainoa where Ms position 
those of a clock. lie rose at seven during was assured. He was very courteously re- 
summon took breakfast about eight with liis ceived by his brother-artists in London, and 
wife ana children, walked into Goorge Street, Wilkie describes an academy dinner where 
andwasieadyforasitterbynine; andofsitters Raeburn ‘ was asked by Sir Willmia Beecher 
he generally hod for many years not fewor [q, v.] to sit near tho president ; his health 
than three or four a day. To these he gavo was proposed by Flaxmen, and great atten- 
an hour and a half each. He seldom kept a tion was paid him.’ 
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It was not until 1814 tliat Raeburn sent his 
first contribution to the English academy ; 
he -was at once elected an associate, and in 
the following year a full member, These 
honour* were gained without auy sort of 
can-yaw, ‘ They know I am on their list,’ he 
says m a letter to a friend ; ‘ if they choose 
to elect me it will he the more honourable to 
me and I will think the more of it ; hut if 
it can only he obtained by means of solicita- 
tion and canvassing, I must give up all hopes 
of it, for I think it would be unfair to em- 
ploy those means,’ In 1822, when George IV 
paid his famous visit to Edinburgh, Raeburn 
was one of the citizens singled out for dis- 
tinction, probably on the initiative of Scott. 
He was knighted at Hopetoun House, ‘ in 
recognition of his distinguished merit as a 
painter.' The Mng was so much struck by 
his appearance and manner that he is said to 
have told. Scott he would have made him a 
baronet but for the Blur on the memory of 
Reynolds. In May of the following year he 
was appointed ' Ms Majesty’s first limner and 
painter in Scotland,’ but he did not long en- 
joy these honours. A few weeks later he 
made one of a parly to St. Andrews (in the 
annual archaeological excursion instituted by 
the chief commissioner, Adam), among Ms 
companions being Scott and Miss Edgeworth. 
He returned to Edinburgh apparently in ex- 
cellent health and spirits, and resumed his 
work on Ms two half-lengths of Scott, one 
of wMch he was painting for himself, and 
the other for Lord Montague. These, as 
Scott records in Ms ‘Journal’ (16 Junel826), 
were the last canvases he touched. WitMn 
a few days he was seized with a mysterious 
atrophy. His doctors were unable to dis- 
cover the cause of it, and, after a week of 
rapid decline, he died on 8 July 1828. He 
was buried in the episcopal church of St, 
John’s, at the west end of Prince’s Street, 
Edinburgh. His grave is in the ‘ dormitory ' at 
the east end of the church, within a few 
yaids of passers-by in the street. 

At a meeting of the Royal Academy in 
London, held on 14 July, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence paid a generous tribute to the memory 
of the Scottish painter ; a more elaborate 
panegyric was pronounced by Dr. Andrew 
Duncan in his ‘ Discourse ’ to the Harveian 
Society of Edinburgh in 1824, in wMch he 
gave a detailed aocount of Raeburn’s career. 

Of Raeburn’s work no very complete chro- 
nological survey is possible, for he kept no 
record of Ms sitters and no accounts of 
Ms earnings. The total number of his pic- 
tures has been estimated at about eix hundred 
—a number small enough when compared 
with the thousands recorded in Sir Joshua’s 


pocket-book. But Raeburn’s methods did 
not lend themselves to rapid production. 
He employed little or no assistance, send- 
ing out his pictures with no hand but his 
own upon the canvas. Brilliant and in- 
cisive though Ms technique was, it involved 
much, thought and care in the actual execu- 
tion of a picture. As an executant Raeburn 
deserves the comparison wMch has been 
made between him and Velazquez. The 
principles common to both were carried 
much further by the great Spaniard, but the 
resemblance between the two is so consider- 
able that a good Raeburn might fairly he 
hung beside the less ambitious and elaborate 
productions of Velazquez. Speaking posi- 
tively, Raeburn’s merits consist in a fine eye 
for the character and structure of a head, 
as well as for the essentials of an organic 
work of art. His conceptions are always 
simple and well balanced; his colour is 
usually agreeable; Ms methods and materials 
are nearly always sound ; his handling has 
in perfection the expressive breadth and 
squareness wMch has since his time been 
erected into sometMng like a fetish. The 
conditions under which the Scotsman prac- 
tised his art were unfavourable to its supreme 
development, especially as, when we read 
between the lines of wliat his contemporaries 
say of Mm, we seein to divine a certain in- 
dolence in Ms disposition Secure almost 
from the outset in a position that was never 
seriously contested, knowing little of his 
great forerunners — for Ms attention, like that 
of most travellers to Italy in those days, 
seems to have been driven into false grooves — 
he lacked those stimulants to ambition with- 
out wHch a man of his character could never 
bring out all that was in him. Technically 
his chief faults are a want of richness and 
depth in Ms colour, and an occasional proue- 
ness to over-simplify the planes in Ms model- 
ling of a head. 

Raeburn’s works are to be found chiefly in 
the private houses of Scotland. 'Within the 
last few years, however, there has been an 
increasing demand for them among collectors, 
and in all important evMbitions of works of 
the British school he has claimed a place 
little, if at all, below the greet tnnd of Eng- 
lish portrait-painfers. The two Edinburgh 
galleries own many fine examples, among 
them Lord Newton in the National Gallery, 
and the well-known Niel Gow in the Por- 
trait Gallery. His magnificent full-length 
of LordDuncanis in the Trinity House, Leith, 
Ms Dr. Nathaniel Spens in the Archer's Hall. 
The pictures by which he is represented 
in the Louvre and the English National 
Gallery ore all either doubtful or of second- 
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rato quality. Tlnee hundred and twenty- Henry Raeburn, being Dr, Andiew d^T~~ 7 
five, including some of the finest and most discourse to the Harveian Soc.of Edinburehf * 
characteristic, were exhibited at the Royal 1824, , Oat. Hat. Gallery of Scotland 
Scottish Academy in 1876. Pinmngtoab Raeburn, London, 1804.] Wa 

Raeburn’s character was expressed in his RAFFALD, ELIZABETH ( 1783 - 1781 1 
manly, dignified, and searching art. Ilis cook and author, daughter of Joshua Wm! 
kind and generous disposition made him, we taker, was born at. Doncaster in 1733 
are told, ‘ one of the best-liked men of his baptised on 8 J uly in that year. After re. 
day,’ and he lived in close friendship with all oeiving a fair education, she passed about fit 
that was honourable end distinguished in his teen years — from 1748 to 1768-— in the service 
native oountry. An industrious worker, he of several families as housekeeper, her W 
yet found time for many pursuits and aocom- employer being Lady Elizabeth Warburton 
pfishments. He was an enthusiastic fisher- of Arloy Hall, Cheshire. She married John 
man, golfer, and archer, made occasional Raffald, head gardener at Arley, on 3 March 
essays in architecture, and had a passion for 1768, at Great Budworth, Cheshire, The 
miniaturo shipbuilding and modelling. ‘ Ilis couple settled at Manchester, and during the 
conversation, says Scott, ‘ was rich, and he next eighteen years Mrs. Raffald had sateen 
t old his story wall.' daughters. At first she kept a confectioner's 

His wife outlived him for some ten years, shop ; then took tho Bull’s Head Inn, Market 
Of tkoir two sous, the older, Poter, died at Plaae, ond,at alater period, the King’s Head 
the nge of nineteen, after having shown Salford. ShewaBa woman of much, ahrewd- 
signs of considerable artistic gifts. Henry, ness, tact, and stronglh of will, and had. 
who inherited the two properties, Dean- with other accomplishments, a good know! 
haugh and St. Bernard’s, further became lodge of French. She gave lessons to young 
possessor of the estate of Ilowden by his ladies in cookery and domestic economy 
marriage with the beautiful Miss White, but openod what was probably the first registry 
finally made his home at Oharlusiield, near ollico for servant s in Manchester, and a L 
Mid-Calder. This was the house Dr. John sisted in tho oontiuuance of ‘Harrop’s Man- 
Brown described as 'overrun with tho Chester Morcnry/ and in starting 'Prescott’s 
choicest Raeburns.’ lloiu-y Raeburn tho Journal,’ another looal newspaper. In 1769 
younger had seven children, but his sons she published her ‘Experienced English 
died without issue, and Oharlesfield, with its Housekeeper, for the Use and Ease of 
treasures, passed to his eldest daughtor,who Ladies, Housekeepers, Oooksj &c., -wrote 
married Sir William Andrew, O.IJE, purely. from Practice . . . consisting of near 

Raeburn’s best portrait (by himself) was 800 original Receipts ; ’ of this workthirteen 
in the possession of Lord Tweedinouth ; it genuine editions (from 1760 to 1806), and at 
was engravod in stipple bv Walker. A marble least twenty-three pirated or spurious edi- 
bust by Thomas Oampboll (1822) is the pro- lions, appeared, R, Baldwin, the London 
perty of the Misses Raeburn, the painter’s publisher, is reported to have paid Mr 8 .Baf- 
granddaughters. A medallion, commonly fold 1,4 OCR for the copyright in 1778, Her 
ascribed to Jamos Tassie, is partly by Rne- portrait, from a painting by P. MoMorlaud, 
burn himself; it is inscribed ‘II. Raeburn, first came out in the eighth edition, 1782. 
1792.’ Tho portraits in the spurious editions ara 


[Lifo of Sir Henry Raobnrn, R.A., by his 
groat-grandson, William Raeburn Andrew, M. A., 
1894, with appendix of pictures exhibited at tho 
Royal Scottish Acadumy in 1878 ; Allan Oun- 
ningham’s Lives of British Paiulois, od. noaton; 
Redgrave's Century of Painters, uud Dictionary 
of Artists of tho British School ; Bryan’s Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers, ea. Graves 
and Armstrong; Dr. John Brown's introductory 
Essay to Elliot’s Works of Sir Honry Raeburn, 
with photographs by T. Annan ; Allan Cunning- 
ham's Life of Sir David Willrio ; Sir Walter 
Scott’s Journal ; Lockhart's Lifo of Scott; Steven- 
son's Yirginibus Puerisquo: an essay on Some 
Portraits by Raeburn ; Catalogue of tho Loan 
Collection of Raoburn’s Works at tho Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1878; Catalogues of Exhi- 
bitions of Works of the Old Masters at Bur- 
lington House; A Tribute to the Memory of Sir 


untrustworthy. In 1772 aha compiled and 
published the first ‘Directory of Manchester 
and Salford.’ A second edition followed in 
1778, and a third in 1781. She also wrote 
a book on midwifery, under the guidance of 
Charles White [q. v.j, the surgeon, but she 
did not live to print it. It is believed to 
have been sold in London by her husband, 
hut if published it bore some other name. 
She died suddenly on 19 April 1781, and 
was buried at Stookport parish church, 
whore many of her husband’s ancestors were 
interred. Raffald, who was an able botanist 
and florist, but of improvident and irregular 
habits, died in Dooember 1809, aged 85, and 
was buried at Sacred Trinity Ohapel, Salford. 

[Harlan&’s Manchester Collectanea, vote. i. ii. 
(Chatham Society) ; Palatine Note-Book, i. 141; 
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reprints of the first two Manchester Direc- 
tones, with prefatory memoirs by the present 
writer, 1889 , extracts from Salford and Don- 
Registers, furnished by Mr. John Owen 
IndMissll.O. Scott.] O.W.B. 

BAFFLES, THOMAS (1788-1863), 
independent minister, only son of William 
Baffles ( '& . 9 Nov, 1826), solicitor, -was bom 
in Princes Street, Spitalfields, London, on 
17 May 1788. He was first cousin of Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles [q. v.] Hia mother 
was a Wesleyan methodist, and he joined 
that body at ten years of age. In 1800 
he was sent to a boarding-school at Peck- 
ham, kept by a baptist minister j among 
his schoolfellows was his lifelong Mend, Ri- 
dhard Slate [q. v.], the biographer of Oliver 
Heywood. At Peclrham he joined the con- 
gregation of William Bengo Oollyer fo. v.l 
Por some months in 180Slie was employed 
as a clerk in Doctors’ Commons, hut re- 
turned to Peckham ^October 1803) in order 
to prepare for the ministry. He studied at 
Homerton College (1806-9 J under John Pye 
Smith [q. v.], gave early tokens of preaching 
power, and after declining a call (20 Jan. 
1809) to Hanover Street Chapel, Long Acre, 
he settled at George Yard Chapel, Hammer- 
smith, being ordained at Kensington Chapel 
on 22 June 1809. On the sudden death 
(6 Aug. 1811) of Thomas Spencer [q. v.], 
minister of Newington Chapel, Liverpool, 
Raffles was invited to succeed him. He 
preached at Liverpool™ November 1811, ac- 
cepted the call on 11 Jan. 1812, began his 
ministry on 19 April, and was ‘ set upart to 
the pastoral office ’ on 28 May, the congre- 
gation having removed on 27 May to a new 
chapel in Great George Street. 

His ministry in Liverpool, which lasted 
till 24 Feb. 1862, was one of great eminence. 
No nonconformist minister in Liverpool held 
for so long a period so commanding a posi- 
tion. In politics he took no public port, 
though a liberal in principle. In Septem- 
ber 1833 he declined an invitation to suc- 
ceed Rowland Hill (1744-1888) [q. v.] at 
Surrey Chapel, London. He was ohairman 
of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales in 1839. On 19 Feb. 1840 his 
chapel in Great George Street was destroyed 
by fire. A new chapel on the same site was 
opened on 21 Oct. 

In conjunction with George Hadfield 
(1787-1879) [q. ▼.], Raffles was one of the 
main founders in 1816 of the Blackburn 
Academy for the education of independent 
ministers, of wbioh Joseph Fletcher, D.D. 
[q, ▼.], was the first theological tutor. The 
removal of the institution to Manchester, 
as the Lancashire Independent College, was 
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largely due to Raffles. From March 1839 
till his death he was chairman of the edu- 
cation committee, and raised a large part of 
the money for the existing college buildings 
at Whalley Range, near Manchester, opened 
on 26 April 1843. The first professor of 
biblical criticism was Dr. Samuel David- 
son, the author of the second volume in 
the tenth edition, 1866, 8vo, of the ‘Intro- 
duction to the . . . Scriptures,’ by ThomaB 
Hartwell Horne [q. v.] In the controversy 
raised by this publication, which produced 
Davidson’s resignation in 1858, Raffles took 
the consorvative side. On 20 June 1861 his 
services to the college were acknowledged 
by the foundation of the Raffles scholarship 
and the Raffles library. He had received 
the degree of LL.D. from Marisclial College, 
-Aberdeen, on 22 Dec. 1820, when his testi- 
monials were signed by the Dukes of Sussex 
and Somerset ; and in July 1830 the degree 
of D.D. from Union College, Connecticut. 

In the history of nonconformity, especially 
in Lancashire, he was deeply interested, ac- 
cumulating a large collection of original 
documents, of which much use has been 
made by Halley and some by Nightingale. 
These manuscripts are now in the library 
of the Lancashire Independent College. He 
was a great collector of autographs of all 
kinds. He left forty folio volumes of them, 
and as many quartos, besides a collection of 
American autographs in seven volumes. 

Raffles died on 18 Aug. 1883. He was 
buried on 24 Aug. in the Necropolis, Liver- 
pool. In person he was tall and dignified, 
his voice and manner were suasive, and his 
powers of anecdote were famous. In the 
pulpit he wore cassock, gown, and bands. 
He married, on 18 April 1816, Mary Cathe- 
rine (b. 31 July 1796, d. 17 May 1843), only 
daughter of James Hargreaves of Liverpool. 
He had three sons and a daughter; his eldest 
son, and biographer, being Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, at one tune stipendiary magistrate of 
Liverpool. 

He published, besides single sermons: 
1. ‘ Memoirs ... of Thomas Spencer,’ Sea., 
Liverpool, 1813, 12mo ; seven editions, be- 
sides several in America. 2. ‘Poems by 
Three Friends,’ &c., 1818, 8vo (anon.); 2nd 
edit. 1816, 8vo, gives the names [see Brown, 
James Baldwin the alder]. S. 'Klopstock's 
“The Messiah” ... the Five last Books 

? >repared for the Press,’ & c. 1814, 12mo 
dedicated to Queen Charlotte) ; 1816, 12mo, 
3 vols. 4. 1 Letters during a Tour through 
. . . Franoe, Savoy,’ &c,, Liverpool, 1818, 
12mo; five editions, besides American re- 
prints. 6. 1 Lectures an . . . Practical Re- 
ligion,’ &o., Liverpool, 1820, 12mo. 6. * Leo- 
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tares on . . , Doctrines of the Gospel,’ &c., 
Liverpool, 1 822, 1 2mo. 7. ‘ Hear tho Cli lirch ! 
a Word for All. By a Doctor of Divinity 
but not of Oxford,’ &c,, 1839, 8vo (anon.), 
ascribed to Baffles. 8. ‘ Internal Evidences 
of Llie . . . Inspiration of Scripture,’ &c., 
1849, 16mo ; 1804, 8vo. 9. ‘ Independency 
at St. Helen’s,’ &c,, Liverpool, 1856, 12mo. 
Posthumous was 10, ‘ Hymns ... for the 
New Year’s Morning Prayer Meeting,’ See., 
Liverpool, 1868, 4to (edited by James Bald- 
win Brown, the younger [q. v.]) Hallies 
edited an enlarged edition, 1816, ato, 2 vols. 
(reprinted 1825, 4to), of the 1 Self-interpreting 
Bible,’ by John Brown (1722-1787) [q. v.J; 
and was one of the editors of the ‘ Investi- 
gator,’ a London quarterly, started in 1820, 
but of no long existence. He contributed 
eight hymns to his friend Collyer’s ‘ Hymns,’ 
1812 ; these, with thirty-eight others, were 
included in his own ‘Supplement to Dr. 
Watts,’ 1863 Julian annotates sixteen of 
his hymns in common use. They are mostly 
of very small merit. 

[Sketch by Baldwin Brown, 1803 ; Memoirs 
by his son, 1884 (portrait) j Thom’s Liverpool 
Churches and Chapols, 1854, pp. 58 sq. ; Halley’s 
Lancashire, 1860, ii. 299 eq.; Notes and Queries, 
8tli tor. x. 21 1 j Julian’s Diet, of Ilyinnology, 
1892, pp. 948 sq. ; Nightingale’s Lancashire Non- 
conformity [1803], vi. 166 sq. (portrait).] A.Gv 

BAFFLES, Sib THOMAS STAM- 
FORD (1781-1826), colonial governor, only 
surviving son of Benjamin Raffles, long a 
captainin the EnglishWest India trade, was 
bom at sea on board the Ann, off Port 
Morant, Jamaica, 6 July 1 781 , His family, 
originally of Yorkshire, had been settled for 
some generations in London, where his pa- 
ternal grandfather held a post in the pre- 
rogative office in Doctors' Commons. His 
mother’s maiden name was Lindeman. He 
was an intelligent child, and went to school 
for about two years at Dr. Anderson’s at 
Hammersmith, but, owing to family poverty, 
he was placed at tho age of fourteen in 
the East India House as au extra clerk. 
In leisure moments after offleo hours he 
managed to master French and to study na- 
tural soionce. His diligence in tho office at- 
tracted the attention of Ramsay, secretary 
to tho court of directors, on whose recom- 
mendation he was appointed by Sir Hugh 
Inglis assistant seoretary to tho establish- 
ment sont by Ihe East India Company to 
Penang in 1806, 

He landed at Penang in September, nis 
natural faculty for languages enabled him 
to bocome fluent in Malay m a few months, 
and, on the strength of this and of his indus- 


| try, the governor and council of the i 8 w[ 
promoted him to be secretary in 1807 
registrar of the recorder's court. B ut ’ Tr 
1 combined effects of administrative work hnwi 
study, and an unhealthy climate brought 0 ! 
an almost fatal illness in 1808. He then 
visited Malacca, where he studied the r& 
sources of tho place, and by his represents 
tions prevented its intended cession ta 
returned to Penang ; but his health’ broke 
down again in 1 809, and in 1810 he proceeded 
to Calcutta, to obtain, if possible, the governor 
ship of the Moluccas. This he found alreadv 
promised elsewhere. Meanwhile his corre- 
spondence with Dr. Leyden, the orientalist 
and various communications to the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta on the languages and 
manners of the Malay peoples, had brought 
him to the notice of Lord Minto. Relying 
largely upon RaffWs local knowledge, Lord 
Minto underl oolc the reduction of Java when 
Holland had been annexed by the French. 
Raffles was accordingly sent as the governor- 
general’s agent to Malacca, to collect infor- 
mation and supplies in furtherance of the 
enterprise, and Lord Minto joined him in 
Malacca on 9 Mny 1811. Raffles recom- 
mended the adoption of the route along the 
south-west coast of Borneo from Malacca to 
Java, and after some opposition his advice 
was acted upon, and the entire fleet was 
brought safely to Batavia by the end of 
July, no took no part in the military opera- 
tions, hut Lord IVunto’s promise of the lieu- 
tenant-governorship of Java, made before the 
expedition started, was fulfilled when the 
island capitulated on ] 1 Sept. His tush was 
a difficult one, for the population numbered 
Bix millions, many of the independent chiefs 
were fiorco and powerful, and the part of 
the island which had been conquered by the 
Dutch was much less than half. The go- 
vernment was none the easier for being made 
subordinate to tho governor-general in coun- 
cil in Bengal, and for tho fact that it was 
upon Bengal tho govornor had to draw for 
money, drafts which eventually exhausted 
the patience of the superior administration. 
Ue set to work with an energy Burprising in 
a man of already impaired health. He ap- 
pointed English residents at the different 
native courts, and, ‘ intrepid innovator as he 
was ’ (Grawinjbd, Biotionary qf the Indian 
Blands, p. 80S), took measures to abolish the 
Dutch system of exacting forced labour from 
tho natives, regulated the mode of raising the 
rovonuo, re-established the finances^ and re- 
modelled the administration of justice while 
retaining the Dutch colonial law. He visited 
the wholo of the Mand, and with great in- 
dustry collected information about the pro- 
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ducts of the soil and the history and lan- 
guages of the people. Early in 1812 he des- 
patched an expedition for the reduotion of 
the rich metalliferous island of Banco, and 
hv the end of June the whole of Java sub- 
mitted quietly to British rule. 

lie system pursued by the Dutch had 
been to mrm out the internal administration 
of the island to native chiefs or regents, who 
paid to the government a certain portion of 
the produce of the soil, and furnished it 
with a certain quantity of forced labour, and 
in return were allowed to treat the land 
as their own, and its cultivators almost as 
their slaves. The result was had alilie for 
governors and subjects. Having obtained 
during the first two years of his governor- 
ship ample statistical evidence of the value 
and capabilities of the different districts, 
Baffles, following out Lord Minto’s instruc- 
tions, abolished the system of forced labour, 
feudal dues, and direct contributions in kind, 
and substituted leases, originally for very 
short terms, by which the actual cultivator 
became the direct beneficiary of the fruits of 
his labour. The regents were at the same 
time compensated for the loss of their rights. 
The internal police of the island was pro- 
vided for by utilising native institutions, 
which, though hardly known by the Dutch, 
had existed from time immemorial, while at 
the same time its supreme control was in the 
hands of Europeans, and not of native chiefs. 
He introduced trial by jury with the simplest 
possible forms of judicial procedure. In his 
opinion, the Malay races, when treated with 
sympathy, were of all Eastern peoples the 
easiest to rule ; hut if they met with ill-usage 
or bad faith, few were so ferocious or untrust- 
worthy. He accordingly refused to surround 
himself with guards or escorts, made him- 
self at all times accessible to those who had 
business with him, and was rewarded by 
seeing his government increasingly peace- 
ful and prosperous. But, despite the ex- 
traordinary influence which he gained over 
the people of Java, it is doubtful whether 
he was well advised in making his drastic 
change in the system of landholding; it em- 
barrassed his government while it lasted, 
and scarcely justified itself by its results. 

Early in 1818 Bailies and General Gilles- 
pie, the commander of the forces in the 
island, engaged in a dispute which soon 
became acute. Baffles desired to reduce the 
number of European, troops in order to save 
expense ; Gillespie insisted that the number 
must be maintained. Baffles was supported 
in Ms view by Lord Minto, who further 
proved his friendship by appointing him in 
June 1813, before quitting India, to the 


residency of Fort Marlborough at Bencoolen, 
Sumatra, as a provision in case the island 
of Java should not be permanently retained 
as part of the East India Company’s terri- 
tories. The last two years of liis governor- 
ship were troubled and only partly successful. 
The uncertainty as to whether Java would 
continue a British possession after the con- 
clusion of peace tied his hands. He was ham- 
pered by the extreme scarcity of specie and the 
great depreciation of the paper currency, and 
the execution of the change m the system of 
landholding was a troublesome and laborious 
task. To retire a portion of the paper cur- 
rency he sold, on his own authority, a quan- 
tity of public lauds — a course approved by 
Lord Minto under the circumstances, but 
undoubtedly a serious and costly alienation 
of public property, which was condemned by 
the court of directors. Shortly after Lord 
Minto had quitted India, Gillespie presented 
to the governor-general in council a general 
and sweeping indictment of nearly the whole 
of Bofites’s administration, and Ms ultimate 
exoneration by the court of directors from 
personal misconduct, though complete, was 
obtained only after much laborious explana- 
tion and anxious suspense. Meantime the 
restoration of Java to the Dutch had been 
resolved upon, in spite of remonstrances 
wMch Baffles addressed to the Earl of 
BucHngham in August 1816_, both officially 
and privately. The convention was signed 
on 13 Aug. 1814, though it was not until 
August 1816 that the restoration actually 
took place. In 1816 Baffles was somewhat 
summarily recalled. His incessant daily 
activity, stated to have lasted from 4 a.m. 
till 11 P.M., in a trying climate had greatly 
impaired his strength ; and, not content with 
the labours of Ms office, he was constantly 
engaged in acquiring that knowledge which 
made him one of the first authorities on all 
matters scientific, historical, or philological 
connected with the eastern seas. He had 
visited nearly all the remains of sculpture to 
be found in Java (of. Wallace, Malay Archi- 
pelar/o, 1880, p. 80). He was indefatigable 
in Ms journeys about the island, constantly 
and lavishly entertaining the European 
colony, Dutch as well as English. To add 
to Ms depression, in 1816 he lost Ms wife, the 
widow of W. Pancourt of Lanark, a resi- 
dent in India, whom he had married in 
1806. His pecuniary circumstances would 
have rendered it very advantageous to him 
to take up Ms appointment at Bencoolen on 
quitting Java, but he was advised that his 
health made Ms return to Europe imperative. 
He sailed from Batavia on 26 March 1816. 
Has sMp called at St. Helena, where he was 
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S reseuted to Napoleon, and ha reached Lon- 
on on 16 July. 

lie at once set to work to clear himself 
from the charges which had been made 
against his administration ; but the coui'L of 
directors declined to go beyond the exonera- 
tion of his personal honour, which they had 
already recorded. He than turned to the 
composition of his ‘History of Java,’ a some- 
what hasty work, diffuse and bulky, and in- 
accurate in its aocount of the history and 
religion of the Javanese, bui full of interest- 
ing matter with regard to the actual con- 
dition and manners of that people. He 
began to write in October 1816, and pub- 
lished the book in the following May. Tts 
publication excited considerable public in- 
terest. A second edition appeared in I860, 
and a French translation in 1824. He was 

? resented to the prince regent and knighted. 

le visited Holland to lay before llie Dutch 
king his views on the administration of Java, 
but found him more concerned about revenue 
than philanthropy. lie travelled extensively, 
and formed plans for making now scientific 
collections relating to the furthor Indies. 

In 1817 the court of directors confirmed 
him in the governorship of Bencoolen, and 
he took up his appointment there on 
22 March 1818. He found the adminis- 
tration utterly disorganised. The public 
buildings had been wrecked by earthquakes, 
and the pepper cultivation, for the soke or 
which the settlement _ existed, was totally 
neglected. The principal item of revenue 
arose from the breeding of gamecocks, and 
there was little soourity for either life or 
person. lie at once sot to work to cultivate 
lriendly relatione with the native chiefs, 
emancipated a number of negro slaves, 
the property of the East India Company, 
established schools, organised tho police, and 
checked tlie attempts of neighbouring Dut oh 
officials to oxlend their territories at the ex- 
pense of the natives. An impression pre- 
vailed that the interior of Sumatra was 
impenetrable. He undertook various excur- 
sions from the sear-coast, and eventually 
crossed tho island from one sea to tho other, 
travelling constantly on foot, and often 
sloeping in tho forests. On one of these 
journeys he discovered tho extraordinary 
and enormous flowor of the ltajfteda, Amoldi, 
a fungus parasite on tho roots of the Omue 
angustifolia, It measures a yard aoross, and 
attains a weight of fifteen pounds. Tho Nr- 
pentJm Hafflesiana, which he subsequently 
discovered at Singapore, was also named after 
him. 

Having received information that the 
Dutch were fitting out expeditions with the 


view Oi occupying an me most commanflin, 
situations in the Archipelago, Raffles 
upon his superiors tho necessity of takV 
counter steps. Proceeding to Calcutta in 2 
autumn of 1818 to confer with the sovwn 
mmt of Bengal, a voyaeo on which ^ vtZ 
shipwrecked at the mouth of the Ilooghlv 1,1 
obtained authority to assume charge of Bn 
tish interests to the eastward of the 8t™lh 


. ... . brought to expiesTlp. 

provnl of his conduct in Java, to allow the 
occupation of Singapore. This almost an- 
inhabited island he had selected even before 
leaving England as highly fitted for pre- 
serving to British trade free access to the 
eastern islands, and preventing the Dutch 
from, securing the exclusive command of the 
eastern seas. lie had discovered its capa- 
bilities in the course of his Malay studies 
It was unknown alike to the European and 
to the Indian world, and it had been over- 
looked by tho Dutch, who conceived them- 
selves to have occupied every place available 
for securing the only two practicable an- 
proaches to the Archipelago— the Straits 
namely, of Malacca and Snnda. By Baffles's 
n dvice the company purchased Singaporeftam 
the sultan of Johore, and Baffles in person 
hoisted the British flag there on 29 Feb 
1819, in a spot occupied by the remains of 
the fortifications of the ancient maritime 
capital of the Malays. Ilis services to Bri- 
tish commerce in selecting this site were 
enormous. The acquisition of Singapore 
itself has boen justified by its extraordinary 
growth and success as the meeting-point of 
all the routes and all tlie races of the eastern 
soas, and as the most important commercial 
oentre between Calcutta and Hongkong. 
At the sume time, Raffies's plan for the ei- 
tension of British power in Sumatra waa not 
adopted, and the settlement at Singapore 
marked the back current of British enter- 
prise from the islunds to tho mainland of 
tho Malay peninsula. 

Returning to Boncoolen, lie established 
sohools ana a biblo society, and imported 
baptist missionaries from India. He formed 
plans for a native college at Singapore, and 
strongly urged the court of directors to unite 
all their separate si ations in the Straits in 
one government. He does not appear to 
have over been in high favour with the 
directors at home, who probably feared, 
withont appreciating, his rest less and reform- 
ing energy, and, in spite of a visit to Bengal, 
Ibis cherished plan failed, to his lasting dis- 
appointment. 

In February 1820 he left Calcutta to re- 
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hurnto Sumatra, but from this time forward 
he demoted himself more particularly to the 
affairs of Bencoolen, where he built himself 
a house twelve miles from the town, and in- 
troduced the cultivation of coffee and sugar. 
His collections, botanical, zoological, and 
anthropological, grew steadily, and portions 
of them were from time to time sent home 
to his friends, Sir Joseph Bahks,W. Marsden, 
and others. He corresponded actively with 
various persons in England, and endeavoured 
by their means to persuade the home govern- 
ment and the East India Oompany to resist 
the Dutch by pushing the interests of English 
commerce, particularly at Singapore. In 1821, 
on his own authority, he brought the island 
of Pulo Nias under British authority in order 
to put an end to a slave trade which had 
flourished there. In September 1822 he was 
ordered to Singapore to place the island under 
a settled system of government. lie found 
commerce flourishing and speculation busy, 
and set to work to make Singapore a free and 
safe port. He had the harbour and adjacent 
coasts correotlyaurv eyed from Biamond Point 
to the Oarimone ; he allotted lands and laid 
out towns and roads, established a land re- 
gistry and a local magistracy, and raised a 
sufficient revenue without taxing trade. Early 
in 1828 he established an institution for the 
study of Chinese and Malay literature, and 
endeavoured, hut without success, to transfer 
to Singapore the Anglo-Oliineee college at 
Malacca. A short code of laws was drawn 
up, and he himself sat in court to enforce it, 
and on being relieved of the charge of 
Singapore at the end of March 1828 he 
received the cordial approval of the go- 
vernor-general. He (putted Singapore on 
14 June, leaving it in the charge of his 
successor, Orawftird, and spent the remain- 
der of the year at Bencoolen. On 2 Feb. 
1824 he at length embarked for home on 
board the Fame, but a few hours after sail- 
ing, the ship caught fire by the gross care- 
lessness of the steward, and, though no 
lives were lost, there waB barely time for 
those on hoard to escape before the ship’s 
gunpowder exploded. The ship was de- 
stroyed; the boats were many hours before 
reaching shore; the fugitives had neither 
food, water, nor clothes. Baffles lost all his 
papers and drawings, two thousandin num- 
ber, Ms notes and memoirs for a history of 
Sumatra and Borneo, the map of the island, 
which had occupied six months in prepara- 
tion, and Ms huge collection of birds, beasts, 
fishes, and plants (see Gent. M.ag. 1824, 

E t, ii. p. 169b The calamity was irreparable; 

e was entirely uninsured, and Ms money 
loss alone was 20,0004 to S0,0004 He sailed 


again on 8 April by the Mariner, a small 
Botany Bay ship, and landed at Plymouth 
iu August 1824 

One of Ms first tasks was to draw np a 
statement — principally from memory — of Ms 
administration during the previous twelve 
years, and in November this appeared under 
the title of ‘ A Statement of the Services of 
Sir Stamford Baffles.’ It did not, however, 
fully justify lnm in the eyes of the court 01 
directors. They censured Ills emancipation 
of the company's slaves and Mb annexation 
of Pulo Nias, and, while generally approving 
Ms motives, plainly disapproved of Ms zeal. 
Settling at a house at Higliwood, near Bar- 
net, he occupied himself with the founda- 
tion of the Zoological Society, of which he 
waB the firat president, and with the pro- 
motion of missionary enterprise in the East. 
At the end of May 1826 he was attacked by 
apoplexy, and on 5 July 1820 he died sud- 
denly, when only forty-five years old. 

By Ms second wife, Sophia, daughter of J. 
Watson Hull of Baddow, Essex, whom he 
married in 1816, he had five children, of 
whom all but one died in the fatal climate of 
Sumatra. He was a LL.D., a F.R.S., and 
a member of many learned societies. In ad- 
dition to the two above-mentioned works, he 
edited George Finlayson’s* Mission to Siam,’ 
which appeared in 1826. 

His statue, by Chantry, is in the north 
aiBle of Westminster Abbey. The bust was 
engraved aa the frontispiece to Ms wife’s 
memoir of him. Another bust is in the 
Lion House at the Zoological Gardens. A 
portrait by George Joseph, painted in 1817, 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 

‘ His slender frame and weakly constitu- 
tion/ says Crawford, one of Ms subordinates 
in Java and his successor at Singapore , 1 con- 
trasted with the energy and activity of Ms 
mind.’ Activity, industry, imperturbable 
good temper, and political courage were the 
most remarkable endowments of Iris charac- 
ter. In the transaction of public business lie 
was ready, rapid, and expert, partly the result 
of early training, butfar moie of innate energy 
and ability. He was not, perhaps, an original 
tMnker, but readily adopted the notions of 
others, nob always with adequate diacrimina/- 
tion. Lord Mmto'e opinion of him, formed 
before the acquisition of Java, was that he 
was ‘ a very clever, able, active, andjudicious 
man, perfectly versed in the Malay language 
and manners.’ His genuine benevolence and 
sincere piety greatly commended him to the 
evangelical party and to the opponents of 
slavery, but his chief title to remembrance is 
that he secured to Great Britain the mari- 
time supremacy of the eastern seas. 
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[Lady Bafflea’s Memoir of Sit T. S, Baffles, 
1880 ; D, 0. Boulger’s Sir Stamford Baffles, 1807; 
Crawfurd's Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian 
Islands ; Lord Minto in India, 1880 ; Gent. Mag. 
1826, ii. 78 ; Ann. Beg. 1826 ; Edinb, Rev. xxxi. 
413, li. 396 ; Lord’s Lost Possessions of England, 
1896, pp 240-68.] J. A. H. 

RAFTOR, CATHERINE (1711-1785), 
actress. [See Olive, Catherine.) 

RAGG, THOMAS (1808-1881), aivine 
and poet, born at Nottingham on 11 .Tan. 
1808, was the son of Georgo Ragg and Jane 
(Morrison), whose grandfather waB an ad- 
herent of the old Pretender. The elder Ragg, 
hornatNottingham in 1782, was great-grand- 
son of Beniamin Ragg, brother-in-law and 
coadjutor oi' Richard Newsham [q. v.], the in- 
ventor, He removed to Birmingham the year 
after his son’s birth, and set up a bookshop 
in Bull Street. He had also a large lace ana 
hosiery business, but his devotion to politics 
soon involved him m bankruptcy. A pro- 
minent radical, George liagg was ong of 
the conveners of the meeting held at New 
Hall Hill on 22 .Tan. 1817 to petition for 
parliamentary reform. In November 1819 he 
woe prosecuted for selling the ‘ Republican ’ 
newspaper ; being unable to find bail, lie was 
sent to Warwick gaol, and was sentenced in 
1820 to a term of imprisonment, despite the 
efforts of his counsel, Mr. (afterwards Jus- 
tice) Denman. Subsequently he took part 
in the management of the * Birmingham Ar- 
gus,’ founded in 1818 by him self as an organ 
of reform, and of Carlile’s ‘Republican,’ 
O11 12 Eeb. 1821 he wub sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment in the House of Cor- 
rection, Ooldbatli Fields, for publishing a 
‘seditious and blasphemous libel’ iu No. 9 
of the ‘Republican.’ After his releaso he was 
present at the dinner given to Ilenry Hunt 
on 14 July 1828 by tlio Birmingham Union 
Society of Radical Reformers. The elder 
Ragg died in August 1880. 

Thomas Ragg was taken from school in 
his eleventh year to enter the printing office 
of the ‘Birmingham Argus, ’which his father 
woe then conducting. Four years later he 
was apprenticed at Leicester to his uncle, a 
hosier, who soon removod to the neighbour- 
hood of Nottingham, and set up a lace manu- 
factory. But he rosonted Hogg’s studious 
habits, and in 1881 Ragg left him to bocome 
assistant to Dearden, a Nottingham book- 
seller. lie had already contributed verses 
to the ‘ Nottingham lioview/ and in 1882 
published a poem entitled ‘ The Incarnation,’ 
which reached a second edition next year. It 
was a fragment of a larger work in blank verse 
in twelve books, called ‘ The Deity,’ which 
appeared in 1834, and was dosiguod as a 


testimony from a converted infldd~totT 
truth of Christianity. James MontcomervT 
whom it was dedicated, read it before si; 
lication, and Isaac Taylor wrote an intro" 
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ductory essay. Copious extracts appeared 1 
the ‘Eclectic Review,’ and the C! 
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lislied other volumes of verse and wrote fol 
local journals. To ‘Dearden’e MiBcellanv’ 
then edited by Alford, he contributed a poetic 
appeal on behalf of the weaver-poet orNot- 
tingham, Robert Millhouse [q. v.] After d e 
olining offers of a university e ducation oi 
condition of taking holy orders in the church, 
as well as proposals from three nonconfm™;J 


congregations, he became in 1889 editor of 
the ‘ Birmingham Advertiser,’ of which he 
was for a short time a proprietor. In 1841-2 
he also managed the ‘Midland Monitor' 
When the former paper tailed in 1845 , Row. 
set up sb a stationer and printer inBirmmpr. 
ham. Meanwhile he continued to pablisii 
verse, and in 1866 produced ‘ Creation’s Testi- 
mony to its God the Accordance of Science 
Philosophy, and Revelation,’ an evidential 
treatise, dedioat ed to the Rev. J. B. Owen 
which obtained wide popularity and readied 
a thirteenth edition in 1877. liagg corrected 
each reissue, in order to keep it abreast of 
modern soientifieprogress. It introducedRagg 
to Dr. George Murray, bishop of Rochester, 
whoinducediiiinto accept ordinationinl858, 
He was appointed by the bishop to a curacy, 
the salary of which the bishop paid himself, 
at Southileet in Kont. On the bishop's death 
he became curate of Malin’s Lee in Shrop- 
shire, and in 1866 was appointed perpetual 
curate of the newly formed parish of Lawley, 
where lie remained till his death on 8 Dec. 
1881. He was buried in Lawley ohurchyaid. 

Ragg was twice married : first, to Maiy 
Ann Clark; and, secondly, to Jane Sarah 
Barker. Two eons of the first, and two 
daughters and six sons of the second mar- 
ring 0 survived him. Most of Ragg's literary 
work was produced while he wae ‘ a self-edu- 
cated meohanio,’ and is remarkable, consider- 
ing the oiroumstauces of production. Southey 
thought well of him and gave him advice. 

In addition to the worn already named, 
Ragg’s ohiof publications were; 1. ‘The 
Martyr of Verultun and other Poems,’ 1885. 
2. ‘ Sketches from Life, Lyrics from thePen- 
tatouch, and other Poems,’ 1887. 8. ‘Heber, 
Ro cords of the Poor, and other Pooms, ’1840; 
2nd edit. 1841. 4. ‘ The Lyre of Zion,’ &e, 
1841. 5. ‘ Thoughts on Salvation/ 1842. 
6. ‘Hymns from the Church Services adapted 
to Public, Social, and Domestic Worship/ 
1848. 7. ‘Scenes and Sketches from Lue 
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ttndNature,Edgbaaton I ’&c.,1847. 8. ‘"Which, 
•was First? or Science in Sport made Chris- 
tian Evidence in earnest,’ 1867. 9. ‘ Man’s 

Dreams and God’s Realities, or Science cor- 
recting Scientific Errors,’ 1868, 10. ‘ God’s 
Dealings with an Infidel, or Grace trium- 
phant; being the Autobiography of Thomas 
Ragg/ 1858. 

[For George Ragg see Langford’s Century of 
Birmingham Life, vol. ii. chap. iii. &c„ and 
Birmingham Weekly Post, 22 and 29 June, 6 and 
18 July 1896, notes by F. W. R. For Thomas 
Ragg, b notice by one of his sons, the Rev. F, W. 
Bagg, in Birmingham Weekly Post, 17 Nov. 
1894; Wylio’s Old and New Nottingham, pp. 
177,246-6; Eclectic Review, September 1838, 
November 1834, July 1838 ; Ragg's Works ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat ; Men of the Time, 8th adit.,m which 
there are some mistakes.] G. Ln G. N. 

RAGLAN", first Baboh. [See Sohhbskt, 
Fitzbot James Henbv, 1788-1865.] 

RAHERE (d. 1144), founder of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, was bom in the reign 
of "William the Conqueror. His name, which 
is probably of Franlnsh origin, occurs as that 
of a witness in several oharters of the district 
on the eastern boundary of Brittany, and 
the fact that Rahere was a follower of 
Richard de Belmeis (d. 1128) [q.v.lmakes 
it possible that he came from La "Perehe. 
He first appears as a frequenter of the disso- 
lute court of William Rufus (Obd. Yit. pt. 
iii. bk. sc. p. 2 ; Liber Fundacionis, o. 2), and 
adopted the church as a career, His patron, 
Richard de Belmeis, became bishop of London 
in 1108, and the bishop’s nephew, "William, 
dean of St. Paul’s in 1111, so that the oc- 
currence of his name as a prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, in the stall of Ohamberleyneswode 
(Lb Nhvd, ii. 874), shortly after 1116, is 
easily understood. He went a pilgrimage to 
Rome, of whioh the date is not mentioned, 
but which must have been shortly after 
1120. In Rome he visited the places of 
martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
at the Three Fountains contracted malarial 
fever. In. his convalescence he vowed that 
he would make a hospital 1 yn recreaoion of 
poure men.' It is related that in a subsequent 
vision the apostle Bartholomew appeared to 
him, desired the building of a church as well 
as the hospital, and indicated Smithfield as 
the site. He returned to London a oanon 
regular of St. Austin, and explained hie pro- 
posed foundation in Smithfield to the citizens 
of London. They pointed out that the site 
was contained within the king’s market, and 
he then made application to the king, sup- 
ported by the influence of Richard de Belmeis. 
Henry I gave him authority to execute his 
purpose, and bestowed on him the title of 
TOX, XVI. 


the desired possession, and in March 1126 he 
began to build the hospital of St, Bartholo- 
mew on its present site, and soon after a 
priory, of which the church in part remains, 
and is now known as St. Bartholomew the 
Great. The whole of Smithfield was then 
an open space. The whole site of the Charter- 
house was included in the grant, and was 
the property of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
long before the Carthusians settled there. 
In 1188 Rahere obtained from Henry I a 
charter of privileges (Carts antiques in Re- 
cord Office), also confirming his original grant, 
and granting protection to all comers to the 
fair already held about the priory on the feast 
of St. Bartholomew. It is witnessed by Henry 
of Blois, bishop of Winchester, Roger, bishop 
of Sarum, by Stephen himself, By Aubrey 
de Vere, and othera. Rahere made Mends 
with Alfune, the builder of St. Giles, CripplB- 
gate, and with his aid solicited gifts of ibod 
for the sick poor in the hospital. The first 
patient whose admission to the hospital is 
recorded in the 'Liber Fundacionis ’ is one 
Adwyne of ‘Dunwych.’ The hospital society 
consisted of a master and brethren, and, 
though it owed certain duties to the prior and 
eonons, was independent, and always claimed 
to he of the flrBt intention and foundation 
of Rahere. He continued to preside as ita 
first master till 1137, in which year he re- 
tired to the priory, and was succeeded at the 
hospital as master by nagno. A charter of 
1137 is preserved in the hospital in which 
1 Raherus sancti Bartholomei qui est in 
Smythfelde prior’ grants to Hagno the 
churoh of St. Sepulchre (original charter), of 
whioh the modem representative still stands 
opposite the end of Newgate Street. Rahere 
died on 20 Sept. 1144, and was buried on 
the north side of the altar of the churoh of 
the priory (St, Bartholomew the Great). His 
tomb, on which is every ancient stone recum- 
bent effigy of him, in the habit of an Augus- 
linion canon, surmounted by a much later 
perpendicular canopy, remaina in its original 
position, and has never been desecrated. 

[The chief authority for the life of Rahere is 
the Liber Fundacionis Ecolesie Snncti Bar- 
tholomei Load., a manuscript entitled Vos- 
pasian B ix. ia the Oottonian collection in the 
British Museum. This manuscript was written 
about 1400 ; the English version which it con- 
tains at the end was composed at that period. 
The Latin text, transcribed in 1400, was origi- 
nally composed about U80. The English text 
has been printed with notes by the present 
writer in the St.Bartholomew’sHospitalReports, 
vol. xxi. 1886 ; Charter of Henry I, with notes 
and a translation by the present writer, 1881.] 

N.M. 

B B 
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RAIKES, CHARLES (1812-1886), 
writer on India, son of Job Matthew Radies, 
was born in 1812, and entered the Bengal 
civil service in 1830. For some time lie 
was commissioner of Lahore and judgo. of 
the Sudder court at Agra. He acted as civil 
commissioner in the held during tlio Indian 
mutiny in 1867, and retired from tho service 
in 1860. He became a magistral e for Wilt- 
shire and Sussex j was nominated a com- 
panion of the Star of India in 1866 ; and 
died at his residence, Mill (lap, Eastbourne, 
on 16 Sept. 1886. lie married, first, in 
1832, Sophia, daughter of Colonel Matthews, 
of the 81st foot; and, secondly, in 1837, 
Justina Davidson, daughter of William 
Alves of Enham House, Hampshire. She 
died in 1882. 

His works are: 1, ‘ Notes on tho North- 
Western Provinces of India,’ London, 1868, 
8vo. 2. ‘ Notes on the Revolt of the North- 
Western Provinces of India,’ London, 1868, 
8vo. 8. ‘Tho Englishman in India,’ Lon- 
don, 1867, 8vo. 

[India Office List, 1888, p. 130; Times, 
19 Sept. 1886.] T. 0. 

RAIKES, HENRY (1782-1864), divine, 
born in London on 24 Sept. 1782, was second 
son of Thomas ltailces, a merchant, who was 
governor of tho hank of England in 1707. 
His mother was Chariot to, daughter of the 
non. nenry Finch. Thomas Raikes [q, v.l 
was his brother, and Robert Bailees [q. v.l 
his undo. Educated at. Eton, he entered 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1799, 
and graduated B.A. in 1801 and M.A. in 
1807. lie spent tho greater part of 1806 
in foreign travel. After visiting Austria and 
Hungary he pasRod to Greece, whore he 
met Goorgo Hamilton Gordon, fourth earl 
of Aberdeen [q. v.], his fellow-student at 
Cambridge, and spent the winter in ex- 
ploring with him the sites of the temples and 
dties of Beeotia and tho interior of tho Polo- 



s tho guest, of Lord Oollingwood, on its 
■uiso oil' the coasts of Sicily and Africa, 
1808 ho was ordained deacon to the 


”acy of Betchworlili in Surrey. He was 
sequent ly curate of Burnham, Bucking- 
iflhiro, and of Bognor, Sussex. In 1828 
become examining chaplain to his oarly 
d, Dr. John Bird Sumner, bishop of 
er, and in 1880 chancellor of tho 
ie. Ilia infiuonce rapidly grew, and 
es Simeon of Cambridge is reported 
ve said, ' Tho groat diocose of Chester 
s a Rort of doublo opificopucy in the 
il coadjutOTRhip of tho chancellor 
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with the bishop of the see.’ On 8 Au 
1844 he was named an honorary canon S 
the cathedral. In Chester he awakened l 
lively interest in its historical remains end 
in the restoration of the cathedral. He was 
tho president of the Architectural, AreW 
logical, and Historic Society of Chester, and 
contributed many valuable papers to it 
journal. The earlier records of the diocese 
lie placed at the disposal of the Chatham 
Society, and also furnished the council with 
the mnnuRoript of Bishop GaBtrell’s ‘Notitia 
Oestrioneis ’ for publication. ITc wasamem- 
ber of the commission for the subdivision of 
parishes in 1849, a measure of church re- 
form which he bed long advocated. He died 
at his sent , Dee Ride nouBe, Chester, on 
28 Nov. 1864, and was buried in Cheater 
cemet ery on 6 Dec. His theological library 
was sola in London in February 1865. He 
married, on 16 March 1809, Augusta, eldest 
daughter of Jacob .T. Whittington of The- 
berton Hall and Yoxford, Suffolk, She died 
on 24 Oct. 1820. Ilis eldest eon, Henry 
Raikos, waBfatliprof Henry CecilRaikesfq.Ti] 
While curate of Bognor, ltaikeB published 
in 1828 ‘ A Series ol' Sermons ’ of an original 
type, which Lad great popularity, A moie 
important work was his 1 Remarks on Clerical 
Education ' (1831), which helped to lead the 
universities to improve the theological ex- 
aminations and tho bishops to require a theo- 
logical degree as a prelude to holy orders In 
J846 he edited on a tedious scale the ‘Life’ 
of his old friend Sir Jahleol Brenion [q. v.], 
in which he censured the moral and religious 
st ate of tho navy ( Quarterly Review, 1847, 
lxxix. 273-310). Ilis other works mainly 
consisted of collected sermons. 


[Gunf. Mug. 1856, 
Landed Gentry, 1880.] 


198-202; Burke's 
G. O. B. 


RAIKES, HENRY CECIL (1838-1891), 
politician, waR horn at the Deanery, Chester, 
on 25 Nov. 1838. Ilis mother, Lucy 
Charlotte, was youngest daughter of Arch- 
deacon Wrangbam [q. v,] ftis grandfnther 
wiib 1 T onry 1 Lukes [q. v.] Ilis father, Henri 
IUikdb (1811-1863), of LI wynegrin, Flint, 
was a barrister ; lie became registrar of the 
diocese of Chester and published a translation 
(1839) of Cardinal I’oleV The Reform of Eng- 
land, ’with anintroductory essay, and 'APopa- 
lar Shot cli of the English Constitution, ’2vols. 
1851-4, 8vo ; ho twice unsuccessfully con- 
i usted Derby in the conservative interest. At 
tho age of thn-toon Henry Cecil had reached the 
sixth form in Shrewsbury school under Ben- 
jamin Hall Kennedy [q. v .] ; he became head 
of the school and capt ain of the boots and 
football team. Proceeding to Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, in 1857, he was elected a scholar 
in 1869, and graduated B.A. in 1860 with a 
second in classics, He became a student at 
the Middle Temple, and was called in 1868, 
but never really devoted himsBlf to practice, 
which he finally dropped in 1869, 

Eaihes had at a very early age shown a 
been interest in politics. lie was president 
of the Cambridge Union, and while still 
an undergraduate, in 1859, assisted his 
father in his candidature at Derby, Iu 1865 
he stood for Chester, and waB defeated by 
William Ilenry Gladstone ; in 1866 at 
Devonport he was beaten by fifty-three votes 
only. In 1868 he won Chester for the con- 
servatives, and during the ensuing sis years 
of liberal government made a sufficient mark 
in the House of Commons to bo chosen chair- 
man of committees in 1874, when the tories 
came into power. The systematisation of 
obstructive tactics by Charles Stewart Par- 
nell [q. v.] and his allies, in 1877, rendered 
his position one of great difficulty. The de- 
bates in committee on the Prisons Bill (June 
1877), on tbe South Africa Bill (July 1877), 
and tbe Army Discipline Bill (in 1879) were 
unprecedentedly long and arduous. Iu 1878 
new rules of debate were adopted to meet 
the evil, and Bailees administered them wiLh 
some success. In 1880 he was sworn of the 
privy council, and in the general election of 
the same year he lost his scat at Chester, but 
in 1882 came into parliament again ae mem- 
ber for Preston in succession to Sir John 
Hotter [q. v,], and immediately took an ac- 
tive part in fie debates on Mr. Gladstone’s 
new procedure resolutions, He strongly 
protested against the closure rule in its ori- 
ginal shape, but he admitted the need of some 
reform. Throughout the discussion he took 
an independent line. Later on in the year 
he resigned his seat for Preston, and became 
member for hie old university after a con- 
test with Professor Jamas Stuart, Eaikes 
was not included in the brief conservative 
administration of June 188 C-January 1886, 
but m August 1886, when the conservatives 
again coma into power, Eaikes became post- 
master-general, and thenceforth energetically 
devoted himself to the work of bis office. 
Though he introduced no great reform, he 
made many improvements, and he has the 
credit of reducing the postage to and from 
India and the colonise to a uniform rate of 
21d, the half-ounce; he established tele- 
phonic communication with Paris in 1891, 
and introduced the express messenger service, 
With the permanent staff at the poet office 
liis relations were not at first wholly amicable, 
for he gave the impression of being autocratic 
and austere iu manner. Eventually his sense 


of fairness and consideration for others were 
lecognised. He dealt with much tact and 
firmness with the strike of the postmen in 
1890, Under his auspices the jubilee of the 
telegraph was celebrated in 1&87, and that 
of the penny postage in 1890, 

Eaikes was an ardent churchman. From 
1880 to 1880 he was president of the council 
of dioc esan conferences, and in 1890 he be- 
came chancellor of the diocese of St. Asaph, 
within which he lived. One of hie latest 
speeches in the house (14 May 1889) was in 
defence of the church establishment in Wales. 

Eaikes died rather suddenly on 24 Aug. 
1891 at his residence, Lhvynegrin in Flint- 
shire. The real cause of death was over- 
pressure and worry of official duties. He 
waa buried at St. Mary’s, Mold, and hia 
funeral was attended by the leading officials 
of the post office, Iu 1888 he wa9 made 
honorary LL.D. of Cambridge. Ho was also 
from 1861 to his death deputy-lieutenant of 
Flint, 

He married, in 1861, Charlotte Blanche, 
daughter of 0. B. Trevor Eoper of Plas Teg 
in Flint, and left Avb sons and four daughters. 

"Without bang a great Bpaaker, Bailees was 
a clever and ingenious debater, especially 
when on the defensive. He was fond ot 
classical studies to the end of his life, and 
also wrote poems of merit, some of which 
were published in 1896. He from time to 
time contributed to periodicals essays on 
various subjects, chiefly connected with the 
church in Wales. 

[Times, 26 Aug, 1892 ; Hansard, passim; 
Dod's Peerage, &o.; private information.] 

O.A.H. 

RAIKES, E0BEET (1736-1811), pro- 
moter of Sunday schools, born at Gloucester 
on 14 Sept, 1735, was son of Eobert Eaikes, 
printer. His mother was daughter of the 
Eev. E, Drew. The elder Eaikes had in 1722 
founded the ‘ Gloucester Journal,’ oub of the 
oldest country newspapers, and died on 7 Sept. 
1767. He had prospered in business, and 
his eon Thomas, father of Thomas Eaikes 
(1777-1848) [q. v.], eventually beoame a di- 
rector of the Bank of England, The younger 
Eobert succeeded to the Gloucester business 
on his father's death, and in 1767 married 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Trigge, He was 
an active and benevolent person, and in 1768 
inserted in his paper an appeal on behalf of 
the prisoners in Gloucester. The gaols were 
marked by the abuses soon afterwards ex- 
posed by Howard. No allowance was made 
for the support of minor offenders, and EoikeB 
eays that some of them would have been 
starved but for ‘ the humanity of the felons,’ 

au2 
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who gave up part of their rations. Howard 
visited Gloucester in 1 77S, and speaks favour- 
ably of Raikes, wko entertained him. Raikes’s 
attention was naturally called to the neglect 
of any training for children. Various ac- 
counts arc given of the circumstances which 
led to the action which made him famous. 
He mentions an interview (traditionally 
placed in St. Catherine's meadows') with a 
woman who pointed out a crowd of idle raga- 
muffins. He is also said to have taken a hint 
from a dissenter named William King, who 
hadsetnp aSunday school at Dursloy. Cynics 
reported that Raikes made up his news- 
paper on Sundays, and was annoyed by the 
interruption of noisy children outside when 
he was reading his proofs. In any case, lie 
spoke to the curate of a neighbouring parish, 
Thomas Stock (1749-1803),who had started 
a Sunday school at Ashbury, Berkshire. 
Raikes and Stock engaged a woman as teacher 
of a school, Raikes paying her a shilling and 
Stock sixpence weekly. Stock drew up the 
rules. Raikes aftorwards sot up a school m his 
own parish, St. Mary le Crypt, to which he 
then confined his attention. Controversy has 
arisen as to the share of merit due to Raikes 
and. Stook. It must no doubt have occurred 
to many people to teach children on Sunday. 
Among Raikes’s predecessors ore generally 
mentioned Cardinal Borromeo (1538-1584), 
Joseph Alleine [q. v.], Hannah Ball [q. v.j, 
and Tkoophilus Lindsey [q. v.] Raikes’s 
suggestion fell in with a growing sense 
of the need for schools, ana became the 
starting-point of a very active movement. 
His first school was opened in July 1780. 
In November 1788 he inserted in his paper 
a short notice of its success, without men- 
tioning his own name. Many inquiries were 
consequently addressed to him. An answer 
which he had sent to a Colonel Townloy of 
Sheffield ivm published in the ‘Qontloman’s 
Magazine’ in 1784, and a panegyric, giving 
a portrait and an account or his proceedings, 
was in the ‘European Magazine ’ of Novumbor 
1788. The plan had been quickly taken up at 
Leeds and elsewhere. Raikes's friend, Samuel 
Glasso (q. v.l preached a sermon in 1786 at 
Painswiok, Gloucestershire, on behalf of the 
schools there, and stated in a noto that two 
hundred thousand children were already 
being taught in England. The bishops of 
Chester and Salisbury (Porteus und Shale 
Barrington) gave him their approval. Wil- 
liam Fox [q. v.], who had been trying to 
start a larger system, thought Raikes’s plan 
more practicable, and, after consulting him, 
set up in August 1786 a London society 
for the establishment of Sunday schools. 
Jonas Han way and Ilemy Thornton were 
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members of the original committee, 
years later the society had sixty-five thousj 
scholars. Wesley remarks in his ioumil 
14 July 1784 that he finds thesis 
springing up wherever he goes, He cub 
lished a letter upon them next year in the 
'Arminian Magazine,’ and did much to en 
courage them among his followers. TW 
wero introduced into Wales bv Thomnk 
Charles fq. vj of Bala, in 1780, and spread 
into Scotland, Ireland, and the United States 
They had attracted attention outside of the 
ohurohes. Adam Smith, according to one of 
Raikes’s letters in 1787 (Getmoky, p. pm 
declared that no plan so simple and promising 
for the improvement of manners had been 
devised since the days of the apostles. At 
Christmas 1787 Raikes was admitted'to an 
interview with Queen Charlotte, who spoke 
fav ourablv of tho plan to Mrs. Trimmer [q, v.l 
an d Mrs . Trimmer started schools, which were 
graciously visited by George III. TTnnn. i , 
More [q. v.] followed Mrs. Trimmer’s example 
hv starting similar Bchools in Somerset in 
1789. When, in 1788, the king visited 
Cheltenham, Miss Burney, then a maid of 
honour, wont to Gloucester, and had an in- 
terview with Raikes. She regarded him 
with roverenco, but thought him rather vain 
and ‘voluble,’ He was, she says, a ‘very 
principal man’ in all the benevolent institu- 
tions of tho town, including an infirmary 
and a model prison in course of construction, 
and he heard * with rapture’ that the queen 
would be interosled in his work (Madame 
D’Aebeay’b Diary, 1 9 J ulv 1788). A Sunday 
School Union was founded in 1803. The first 
touchers were generally paid, until, difficulties 
having arisen in Gloucester in 1810 about 
their maintenance, soma young men resolved 
to carry them on gratuitously. 

Raikes retired from business in 1803, re- 
ceiving a life annuity of 3001 from the 
* Gloucester Journal.’ He died at Glouces- 
ter, 6 April 1811, and was buried in the 
church of St. Mary lo Crypt, where there are 
monuments to him and his parents. His 
widow died, aged 86, on 9 March 1828. They 
had two sous and six daughters. 

Raikes is accused of excessive vanity; hut 
he seems to have been a thoroughly worthy 
man. Ilis merit in tho Sunday-school move- 
ment appears to have been not so much in 
making any very novel suggestion as ia 
using his position to spread a knowledge of 
a plan for cheap Bchools which was adapted 


a plan for cheap Bchools which was adapted 
to the wants or the day. He very soon came 
to bo regarded as the ‘ founder of Sunday 
schools,’ but does not appear to have himself 
ignored the claims of His co-operators, A. 
‘jubilee ’ was held in 1831, at the sugges- 
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tion of James Montgomery, to celebrate fclio 
fiftieth anniversary of tho movement (really 
the fifty-first), -when it was said that there 
were 1,250,000 scholars and one hundred, 
thousand teachers in Great Britain. A 
centenary celebration was also, held in 1880, 
when Lord Shaftesbury unveiled at Glou- 
cester the model of a statue of Raikes, in- 
tended to bo placed in the cathedral, It has 
never been executed. Another slatuo was 
ereetpd upon the Victoria Embankment. 

A portrait, from the original now in posses- 
sion of General Robert Napier Raikes, of 
Strangford Villa, Park Road, Watford, is 
prefixed to his life by Gregory. 

[Robert Raikes, journalist and philanthiopist, 
J,y Alfred Gregory, 1877, gives the fullest ac- 
count from original sonrees, tho antlifir having 
been employed on the Gloucester Journal, and 
supplied with family information. See also 
Robert Raikes and Northamptonshire Sunday 
Schools (by P. M. Eastman), 1880, published on 
occasion of the erection of a monument inscribed 
to the ' iounders of Sunday schools,’ at the Essex 
Street Unitarian chapel ; Memoir of R. Raikes 
by G. Webster, 1873 ; and Memoir of William 
Fox by Joseph Ivimey, 1831. For various 
notices, see Eurupean Mag. xiv. 315 j Gent. 
Mag. 1784 i. 377, 410, 1788 i. 11, 1831 ii. 132, 
294, 301 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 428-31, 
ix 639. A large collection of notices from nous- 
papers was communicated by Mr. H. Y. J. Tayloi 
of Gloucester.] L. S. 

RAIKES. THOMAS (1777-1848), dandy 
and diarist, born on 3 Oct. 1777, was the 
eldest son of Thomas Raikes, elder brother 
of Robert Raikea [q. v.], the promoter of 
Sunday schools. A merchant in London, 
governor of the Bank of England in tho crisis 
of 1707, and personal friend of Wilberforce 
and the younger William Pitt, the father 
married at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, on 
8 Dec. 1774, Charlotte, daughter of the Hon. 
Henry Finch, younger son of Daniel, earl of 
Wincbilsea. His portrait was painted by 
Romney and engraved by Hodges in 1787. 
Henry Raikes [q. v.] was a younger son. 

Thomas, the younger, was educated at Eton, 
where he became a * fair classical scholar ’ and 
made the acquaintance of many youthsj in- 
cluding George Briiminell,\vko were destined 
to he his friends in fashionable life. In his 
nineteenth year he was sent abroad with a 
private tutor to acquire a knowledge of mo deru 
languages, and visited most of the German 
courts, including Berlin and Dresden. On 
his return to England he was admitted as a 
partner in his father’s o ifice, but he was more at 
home in the clubs of the West-end. There he 
spent all his time (when he could escape from 
business) in the company of the * dandies.’ 
He was an early member of the Carlton 


Club, joined White’s Club about 1810, and 
belonged to Watier’s. At those places he 
was a butt, ‘though he did kick out some- 
times and to some purpose,’ and as he was 
‘ a city merchant as well as a dandy,’ his 
nickname was Apollo, ' because he rose in 
the east and set in the west.’ His name 
appears with almost unequalled regularity 
in White’s betting book. 

Raikes was at the Hague in 1814, spend- 
ing most of his time in the houseofLordClan- 
carty, the English ambassador; he viBited 
Paris in 1814, 1819, and 1820, and he spent 
the winter of 1829-30 in Russia. But he 
still remained in business, and on 13 Nov. 
1832, at a meeting of city merchants at 
the London Tavern, proposed the second 
resolution against the war with Holland. 
Financial troubles, however, forced him to 
leave for France in the summer of 1833, and 
for eight years he remained abroad. In 1838 
he visited Carlsbad and Venice with Lord 
Yarmouth, and next year he was at Naples 
and Rome with Lord Alvanley. In October 
1841, when the tories came into office, Raikes 
returned to England, hoping for a post 
through the influence of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, but his expectations were disap- 

S ointed, and ho found most of his old friends 
ead or in retirement. The following years 
were spent partly hi London and partly in 
Paris, and in July 1845 he paid a long visit 
to Lord Glengall at Cahir m Ireland. His 
health was now beginning to fail, and in May 
1846 he was at Bath for its waters. He then 
took a house at Brighton, and died there on 
8 July 1848. 

Raikes married, on 4 May 1802, Sophia, 
daughter of Nathaniel Boyly, a West Indian 
proprietor. She died iu Berkeley Square, 
London, oa 6 April 1810, leaving one son, 
Henry Thomas Raikes, afterwards judge of 
the high court at Calcutta, and three daugh- 
ters, Harriet being the second. Raikes’s sister, 
ulso named Harriet (d. 1817), married, on 
8 Aug. 1806, Sir Stratford Canning, after- 
wards Viscount Stratford de Redeliffe (see 
Btntxn, Peerage, s.v. ‘ Garvagh’).. 

Raikes’s best book was his diary, com- 
prising reminiscences of the leading men of 
fashion and politics — such as the Duke of 
York, Brummell, Alvanley, and Talleyrand — 
iu Loudon and Paris during the earlier part 
of the nineteenth centiuy. It was published 
as 1. 1 A Portion of the Journal kept by 
Thomas Raikes from 1831 to 1847,’ vols. i. 
and ii. being issued hi 1856, and vols. iii. and 
iv. iu 1867, A new edition appeared iu 1868 
iu two volumes, and a selection fiom it was 
edited by Riohavd Henry Stoddard at New 
York in 1875 in the Briu-ii-brac sories, Iiis 
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other workB were: 2. ‘A Visit to St, Peters- 
burg in tkeWinter of 1829-30,’ London, 1888 ; 
Philadelphia, 1888, 3. ‘France since 1830,’ 
1841j condemned by the ‘Athenaeum’ as the 
clippings and cuttiugs of the daily papers. 
4. ‘Private Correspondence with the fluke 
of Wellington and other Distinguished Con- 
temporaries,’ 1861, edited by his daughter, 
Harriet Da ikes j most of the letters to tlie dull e 
related to French politics from 1840 to 1844. 

Dailies •was a tall large man, very much 
marked with the smallpox. His figure and 
attire, ‘ surtout closed to the extent of three 
buttons, plaid trousers, and black cravat,’ 
were caricatured by Digkton as ' one of the 
llakes of London,’ The same portrait is pre- 
fixed to his journal, inserted in Qronow’s 
‘ Reminiscences ’ (ed, 1889), ii. 240, and in 
the ‘Hislory of Wliite’s Club,’ ii. 203, 

(.Preface to hia own journal; Works of Rclltes; 
Rtapylton’s Eton Liei s, p. 3 ; Gronow’e Remi- 
niscences, i. 164, 227, 279; Wliite’s Club, ii, 
puBbim; Gent. Mag. 1310 pi. i. p. 397, 1843 
pt. ii. p. 332.] W. P. O. 

RAILTON, WILLIAM (d. 1877), 

architect, was a pupil of William Inwood 

E j. v.] In 1826 ho visited (Irooce, and on 
is way examined the recently discovered 
(ample at Oadachio in Corfu, his description 
of which was published in Stuart and 
Rcvett’s ‘ Antiquities of Athens,’ 1830. lie 
obtained a large practice, and exhibitedrogu- 
larly at the Royal Academy bolween 1829 
and 1861. From 1838 to 1848 ho held Olio 
appointment of archil ect to tho ecclesiastical 
commissioners. Railfon built Randalls, 
near Leathorhuad, in 1830 ; Grnoediou, 
Leicestershire, 1834 j St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Mile End, 1844; St. Leonard’s 
Cluuch, Bromley-by-Bow, 1843, and Beau 
Manor, Leicestershire, 1846. Ho was also 
employed upon restorations at Ripou Cathe- 
dral, adapted and enlarged Risoholme Hull 
as ft palncu for tho bishop of Lincoln, 1840, 
and built tho rosidence of the bishop of 
liipon, 1849. But lus best known work is 
the NqIboii memorial in Trafalgar Squaro, 
London, his design for which was accepted 
nflor two competitions in 1889, and carried 
out in spito of strong opposition ; tho column 
itself was completed in 1813, and tho has- 
roliofs which adorn tho four sides of tho 
plinth in 1849. Railton died while on a 
visit to Brighton on 13 Oct. 1877. 

(.Diet, of ArehilocLurc , Civil Engineer, 3839 ; 
Art Union, 1830 ; Times, 16 Oct. 3877.] 

F. M. O'D. 

RAIMBA0H, ABRAHAM (1770- 
1843), line engravor, was born in Cecil 
Court, St. Martin’s Lano, London, 10 Fob. 


1770. His father, Peter Raimbncli, was » 
native of Switzerland, who came when a 
child to England, and married Martha 
Butler, a daughtor of a Warwickshire 
farmer. The sou was educated at Arch 
bishop Tenison’s school, and in 1789 was 
articled to John Hall, the engraver; in the 
following year he executed his first inde- 
pendent work, tho key to Bartolozzi’s plate 
of the ‘ Death of Chatham ’ after Copley 
On tho expiration of his articles, Raimbacli 
entered the schools of the Royal Academy 
and in 1799 gained a silver medal f 0I a 
drawing from tho life. Ho continued li 3 
studies at the academy for nine years 
maintaining himself during that time by 
engraving small plat es for Coolce’s editions 
of the poets and novelists, from drawings 
by Corbould, Thurston, and others ; he also 
for a lime praot ised minialuro-painting, and 
exhibited portraits at the academy from 
1707 to 1806. In 1801 Raimbacli executed 
three plates, from designs by Smiike, for 

the Rev. E, Forster’s edition of the ‘Aialmm 

Nights.' With tho money thus oarned he 
in the following year visited Pans, and 
stayed two months, studying the collection 
of mastorpieces of art, gathered there by Na- 
poleon. After his return he engraved the 
illustrations designed by Smirke, for an edi- 
tion of Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas,’ 1805, and did 
much similar work for Sharpe, Longman, and 
other publishers ; for Forsters ‘British Gal- 
lory’ ho executed several plates, including 
Reynolds’s ‘ Ugolino nnd liis Sons.’ In 1805 
he married, and went to reside in Wanen 
Street, Fitzroy Squaro, where lie remained 
until 1831 ; ho thon removed to Greenwich. 

In 1812 Sir David Wilkie, wko knd quar- 
rolled with his first engraver, John Burnet 
[q. v.l j proposed to lluiinback that they should 
together undertake tho production and publi- 
cation of n boriesof laigo plates to be engraved 
by tho lalt or from pictures by W llkie, and tho 
scheme was arranged on terms very favour- 
able to Raimbacli. Tho first result of this 
‘joint -slock adventure’ wns ‘Tke Village 
■politicians,’ published in 1814, a proof of 
which was exhibited at tho Paris Salon and 
awarded a gold modal ; this was followed 
by ‘The Rent Day,’ 1817; ‘ The Out Finger,’ 
1819; ‘Blind Man’s Butt',’ 1822; 'The 
Errand Boy,’ J 826, and ‘ Dist raining for Rent,’ 
1 828. Those Willrio prints, upon which Raim- 
bach’s reputation mainly rests, are excellent 
trauslnt ions of the original pictures, the mode 
of execution, if somewhat coarse and deficient 
in freedom, being woll suited to tbo subjects; 
they are onlirely by his own hand, no assis- 
tants having boon employed on them. The 
first two ware tho most popular ; the last, 
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owing to the painful nature of the subject, 
proved a comparative failure. Raimbach 
subsequently engraved two other plates 
after Wilkie, ‘The Parish Beadle,’ 1884, 
and ‘ Tlie Spanish Mother,’ 1886 In. 1824 
and 1825 he paid further visits to Paris, 
where he was well received by the leading 
French engravers; in 1835 he was elected 
a corresponding member of the Institute o£ 
France. After Wilkie’s death in 1841 the 
six plates which were the joint property of 
himself and Eaimbach were sola with the 
stock of prints at Christie’s. 

Eaimbach died at his house at Greenwich, 
of water on the chest, on 17 Jon. 1843, and 
was buried beside his parents at Hendon, 
Middlesex, where there is a mural tablet 
to his memory in the church, His 1 Me- 
moirs and Recollections,’ written in 1836, 
were privately printed in 1848 hy his son, 
Michael Thomson Scott Eaimbach, who at 
his death inl887 bequeathed to the National 
Portrait GaEery an excellent portrait of 
his father, painted by Wilkie, Another 
son, David Wilkie, a godson of the painter, 
exhibited portraits at the academy from 
1843 to 1856 ; he was for twenty years 
headmaster of the Birmingham school of 
art, and, until within a few weeks of his 
death, an examiner for the science and art 
department. He died 20 Feb. 1895, aged 
74. A daughter exhibited miniatures at the 
academy between 1886 and 1866. 

[R.umbacll’s Memoirs and Recollections, 
1813; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893; 
information from Rev. N. Mant; Times, 22 Feb. 
1895.] F. M. O'D. 

RAINBOROW, RAINBOROWE, or 
RAINSBOROUGH, THOMAS (d. 1048), 
soldier, was the son of Captain William 
Rainborow [q. vj One sister, Martha, mar- 
ried Governor John Winthroy [q. v.], and 
Judith, another sister, maraou Governor 
Wiuthrop’s fourth son. Col, Stephen Win- 
throp. A brother William was major in the 
parliamentary army. Thomas was brought 
up to the sea. At the outbreak of the 
civil war he served in the parliamentary 
fleet, is mentioned as commander of the 
Swallow, a ship of 84 guns, in 1643, aud 
captured a ship convoying reinforcements to 
the king (Penn, Memorials of Sir William 
Penn, i. 66; Commons' Journals, iii. 187). 
Rainborowe next assisted Lord Fairfax in 
the defence of Hull, and was taken prisoner 
in the sally which forced the Maiquis of 
Newcastle to raise the siege. On this occa- 
sion hs is described as colonel, and he now 
definitely entered the land service (id. iii, 
802 ; Report on the Portland MSS. 1 . 188), 
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In December 1644 he recaptured Orowland 
(Vigabb, Burning Bush, p. 76). The regi- 
ment which he raised in the Earl of Man- 
chester's army was largely officered hy 
returned emigrants from New England 
(Winthbop, History of Hew England, ii. 
300). At the formation of the new model 
army Eainhorowe was given the command 
of a regiment. On 1 June 1645 he captured 
Gaunt House, near Oxford. He fought at 
Naseby and at the sieges of Bridgwater, 
Sherborne, and Bristol; tookNunney Castle 
on 20 Aug. and Berkeley Castle on 25 Sept. 
In December 1646 Rainborowe’s regiment 
was sent to blockade Oxford, and on 20 April 
1048 Woodstock surrendered tohim(SpEXGGD, 
Anglia Jtediviva, ed. 1854, pp. 25, 41, 77, 
100, 116, 130, 174, 258). Charles attempted 
to utilise the negotiations for the surrender 
of Woodstock to treat for his own reception 
by the army, hut Rainborowe refused to 
meddle, and simply reported the king’s pro- 
posals to the speaker ( Arckeeologia , xlvi. 18). 
After thB capitulation of Oxford, Rainborowe 
was charged to besiege Worcester, and was 
recommended hy Fairfax to parliament to be 
made governor of that city (Spbigge.p. 291 ; 
Cast, Memorials of the Civil War, 1. 137). 

In 1646 Rainborowe entered the House 
of Commons as member for DroiLwich. In 
May 1647 parliament appointed him to com- 
mand the forces designed for the recovery 
of Jersey, but at the end of the month 
Mb regiment mutinied and joined the rest 
of the army in the opposition to disband- 
ment (ib. i. 221 ; Commons' Journals, v. 169, 
184, 193 ; Claris Papers,!. 105). When the 
army marched on London, Rainborowe com- 
manded the forces which occupied South- 
wark (Rushwobth, vii. 760, 752). In the 
political discussions held in the council of the 
army he was the leader of the republican 
section among the officers, opposed any 
further negotiations with the king, and ad- 
vocated manhood suffrage. Tho ‘ honest men 
of England,’ he argued, had fought for their 
liberties, and at any risk it was the army’s 
duty to secure them those liberties. ‘It is 
a poor service,’ he said, ‘to God and tho 
kingdom to take their pay and decline their 
work ’ (ib. vol. i. pp. Ixxiv, 246, 820). At the 
rendezvous at Ware (16 Nov. 1647) Rain- 
horowa was active in promoting the agree- 
ment of the people, and on the complaint of 
Fairfax was summoned by the commons to 
answer for his conduct. Two months earlier 
(27 Sept, 1647) he had been appointed vice- 
admiral, and ordered to take command at 
once of the ships appointed for the winter 
uard ; but Ms political escapades hindered 
is employment. On 10 Dec. the House of 
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Commons, by 61 to 68 votes, negatived a 
proposal for bis despatch to sea. At the end 
of the month a general reconciliation took 
place among the opposing factions in the 
army. Rainborowe expressed penitence, and 
promised, according to report, to be hence- 
forth guided by Cromwell and Ireton. At 
the desire of the council of tlio army Fairfax 
urged the commons to send him to sea, and 
on 24 Dec. the House, by 88 to 66 votes, 
reversed its former order. The lords still 
resisted, but the commons overrode their 
opposition, and on 1 Jan, 1648 Rainborowe 
proceeded to Ills command ( Commons’ Jour- 
nals, v. 878, 408 ; Rush-worth, vii. 948 ; 
Thurloe Papers, i. 96). 

Rainborowe's vice-admiralship lasted only- 
five months. He was accused of being rougn 
and imperious, and he was unpopular as 
having deserted the sea for the land servico. 
Of his officers many were hostile to him os 
a nominee of the independents and a reputed 
adherent of the levellers. On 27 May the 
squadron lying in the Downs declared for 
the king, and refused to allow Rainborowo 
to come on board ( Memorials of Sir William 
Penn, i. 266 ; Gardihub, Great Civil War, 
iv.lS6). Parliament appointed the Earl of 
Warwick lord high admiral, thus practically 
superseding Rainborowe, and the latter re- 
turned again to his employment in the army, 
ne took part In the siogeof Colchester undor 
Lord Fairfax : tho contemporary map of the 
siege works shows a fort on the north side 
of the Colne colled ‘ Fort Raineborough ’ (id. 
iv. 162). lie was one of the commissioners 
who negotiated the capitulation on behalf of 
Fairfax (Rubiiworth, vii. 1244). In October 
1648 Fairfax despatched Rainborowe to 
Yorkshire to take command of tho siege of 
Pontefract Castle. The officer whom he 
superseded, Sir Henry Oholmley, oomplainod 
bitterly of his supersession, and refused obe- 
dience to Rainborowe, who, retiring to Don- 
oaster, left Oholmley to carry on the siege 
till parliament should determine the dis- 
pute. A party of cavaliers from Pontefract 
made their way through tho besiogors and 
surprised Rainborowe in his quarters at 
Doncaster. Their object was to carry him 
off in order to oxchange him for Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdalo, thou a prisoner to the 
parliament ; but he was not tho man to sur- 
render without a struggle, and was mor- 
tally wounded by his would-be kidnappers 
on 29 Oct. 1048. Captain Thomas Paulden 
[q. v.], one of tho parly, published many years 
later anaccount of tho exploit (Somers Tracts, 
od. Scott, vii. 7) ; contemporary acoounts are 
collected in Mr. Peacock’s ‘ life of Rain- , 
borowe’ (Arelusologia, xlvi. 48). i 


Rainborowe’s body was buried at mZ 
ping, and Ms funeral was marked bv a 
public demonstration on the nart J a 
levellers. Many elegies were printed de! 
manning vengeance on the royalists fin. t.-' 
death ( The Moderate, 7-14 Nov 1648 ‘A 
New Elcgu in Memory of Col. PainsboromA 
There is also a ballad entitled • Onl uZ . ‘ 

SETUSifif ***•■* 

Rainborowe’s widow, Margaret, was mautfirl 

an annuity of 2001. a year until lands^honld 
be settled by parliament on herself and her 
son (Commons* Journals, vi. 429; 
the Portland MSS. i, 138). A portrait of 
Rainborowe is in llie Sutherland collection 
of portraits illustrating Clarendon’s ‘ffig. 
tory ’ in the Bodleian Library, 

[A careful momoir of Rainborowe, conUininr 
many of his letters, waB contributed to Arclnto- 
logia in 1881 by Mr. Edward Peacock (xh, 
0-64). His speeches are printed in the Clarks 
Papers (vol. l.), Camden Society, 1891; C F 
Journal of Firat and Second Sieges of Pontefract 
OasLlo, 1844-6 (Surtoos Society, pp. jqq 
111, 118) ; Notes and Queries. 8th ser. v. 180. 
A podigroo of tho Rainborowe family ig printed 
in Arcbceologia (xlvi. 64). Both Thomas Bain- 
horowe and his brother, Major William Bain- 
borowe, are frequently mentioned in the Win- 
throp Correspondence ; cf. art,. Bkooks, Thohis 1 

O.H.B. 

RAINBOROW, WILLIAM (d. 1012), 
naval commander, second son of Thomas 
Rainborow, marinor, was in 1626 master 
of the king’s ship Sampson. In the follow- 
ing year ho was living at Wapping, From 
this time he seems to have been counted as 
one of tho most experienced seamen in the 
service of tho crown, and to have been fre- 
quently consulted on practical questions. 
In April 1632 he was associated with Best, 
Mansell, Morvin, Trevor, and other men of 
repute, in a commission on manning the 
king’s ships. In December 1686 he was one 
of a commission on the ChoBt at Chatham, 
and in December 1636 was examined as to 
the dofocls of tho ships and the fruity ad- 
ministration of the navy. In 1636 he was 
captain of the Merhonour in the fleet under 
tho Earl of Lindsay, probably also in 16S6 
under tho Earl of Northumberland. In 
February 1036-7 ho was appointed to the 
Leopard and the command of a Bquadron 
ordered to proceed to Sallee ‘ for the sup- 
pressing of Turkish pirates and redeeming 
his Majesty’s subjects whom they have taken 
and detain captives,’ and to capture or sink 
such pirates as he should meet on the way. 
Tho squadron, consisting of eight ships, an- 
chored off Sallee on 24 March and instituted 
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o rigid blockade, -which, without any serious 
fighting, brought the Moors to terms and 
obtained the release of 339 captives— men, 
women, and boys. In October he returned 
to England, and in the following January 
sent in a series of proposals for the release 
of the captives in Algiers. To obtain this 
by treaty, he wrote, had been found impos- 
sible; to redeem them by money was im- 
politic ; but the end might be gained. by 
blockading their port with a fleet of sufficient 
strength. If this was continued for three 
or four years, the trade of the Moors would 
be destroyed, their ships would become worm- 
eaten and unserviceable, and the sale— in 
Spain or Italy — of such prisoners as were 
taken would furnish money for the redemp- 
tion of English captives. At the same time 
the maintenance of the fleet would be much 
to the king’s honour. The king’s absolute 
want of means and the state of affairs at 
home prevented the suggestion being then 
acted on ; hut it appears to be the origin of the 
plan which was effectually carried out some 
forty yearslater, under Narhrough, Allin, and 
Herbert. In April 1638 Rainborow was one 
of a commission to inquire into frauds in the 
importation of timber. In 1640 he was 
member for Aldborough in the Long parlia- 
ment, but died in February 1641-2. He 
was buried on tbe 16th, when be was de- 
scribed as ‘ grand-admiral and general cap- 
tain,’ a style which can scarcely have been 
official. He was married, and left issue seve- 
ral daughters and sons, one of whom, Tho- 
mas, is separately noticed. He wrote his 
name with the spelling here given. 

[Arebaeologia, xlvi. 11; John Dunton’s Jour- 
nal of the Sally fleet, with the Proceedings of 
the Voyage(4to, 1637); Cal. State Papers, Dom.] 

J. If, L. 

RAINBOWE, EDWARD, D.D. (1608- 
1684), bishop of Carlisle, was horn on 20.April 
1608 at Blyton in Lindsey, Lincolnshire, of 
which place his father, Thomas Rainbowe, 
was vicar. His mother, Rebecca, daughter 
of David Allen, rector of the neighbouring 
parish of Ludborough, wbr skilled in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. Edward's godfather, 
Edward Wray of Rycot, was second son of 
Sir Edward Wray of Glantworth in Lin- 
colnshire. As the Wrays possessed much 
influence, the connection proved highly ad- 
vantageous to young Rainbowe. After 
spending a short time at school at Gains- 
borough, he was sent in April 1820 to Peter- 
borough, to be under Dr. John Williams, 
then one of the prebendaries, and an old 
friend of his father. When, in the follow- 
ing j ear, Williams was preferred to the 


deanery of Westminster and bishopric of 
Lincoln, Rainbowe removed to Westminster 
School. From Westminster he proceeded in 
July 1623 to Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford, 
as scholar, but in 1626 he received from 
Frances, dowager countess of Warwick, a 
nomination to one of the scholarships founded 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge, by her 
father, Sir Christopher Wray. He graduated 
B.A. in 1627, M.A. in 1830, B.D. in 1637, 
and D.D. in 1646. While in statu pupillan 
he was suddenly called upon by the vice- 
chancellor to act as terra films in place of one 
who was deprived of the office on account of 
his scurrility. Rainbows was facetious with- 
out coarseness, and acquitted himself to the 
satisfaction of his auditors. In July 1630 
he accepted the mastership of a school at 
Kirton-m-Lindsey, hut soon moved with 
some Cambridge contemporaries to London, 
settling flrst m Fuller’s Rents, and after- 
wards at Sion College, so as to make use 
of the library. He took holy orders, and 
preached his flrst sermon in April 1632. 
After making a vain application for the chap- 
laincy to the society of Lincoln’s Inn, he 
was appointed curate at the Savoy. In No- 
vember 1633 he was recalled to Cambridge. 
The master and fellows of his college elected 
him to a by-fellowship on the foundation 
of Dr. Goch, with a promise of the first open 
founder's fellowship that should fall vacant. 
He became a successful tutor, numbering 
among his pupils two sons of the Earl of 
Suffolkjwith whom he became intimate, and 
two of Francis Leke, baron Deincourt. The 
noblefamilies of Northumberland, Warwick, 
and Orrery also showed him favour. In 1637 
he accepted the small living of Ohilderley, 
near Cambridge ; in 1637 he became dean of 
Magdalene ; and in 1642 master, by tbe gift 
of the Earl of Suffolk. From this last office 
he was dismissed, by order of parliament, in 
1860. In 1662 he accepted from the Earl 
of Suffolk the email living of Little Ohes- 
terford in Essex. He became rector of Bene- 
field in Northamptonshire in 1668, by the 
presentation of the Earl of Warwick, after 
the Earl of Orrery had procured for him the 
concession of induction without the inter- 
vention of the ‘Tryers.’ 

On the Restoration in 1660, Rainbowe was 
restored to his mastership at Cambridge, and 
appointed chaplain to the king; in the fol- 
lowing year he was made dean of Peter- 
borough, and removed to that place, but he 
returned to Oambridgo on being appointed 
vice-chancellor in November 1662. In 1664 
he was elected bishop of Carlisle, on the 
t ranriat ion of Dr. Richard Sterne to the archie- 
piacopal see of York. Rainbowe was conBe- 
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crated iu July 1664, in London, by Dr. Gilbert 
Sheldon, then archbishop of Canterbury, and 
in September in the same year ha arrived 
at hie palacB of Rose Castle, near Dalston, 
in Cumberland, Thereupon ha resigned his 
college mastership and his deanory of Peter- 
borough, though he might have retained one 
or other in commendam tvitli his bishopric. 
"While thus giving up an assured income in 
obedience to his principles, he had to borrow 
money to defray the charges of his consecra- 
tion, first-fruits, and his journey and settle- 
ment in his diocese, where the ruined state 
of hk palace involved him in a heavy outlay 
on building, and in a protracted litigation 
about dilapidations with his predecessor and 
metropolitan, Sterno, Rainbowe found much 
in his diocese that required reform. Negli- 
gent clergy did not hesitate, when rebuked, 
to publicly affront their bishop, and his out- 
BpoKen denunciation of immorality appears 
to have offended some great lady about tho 
court, once a Mend of hie, who revenged 
herself by preventing his translation to Lin- 
coln in 1068. Roinbowe’a hospitality and 
liberality were unbounded. In years of 
scarcity, when his own stores wcreoxhausted, 
he bought barley and distributed it to the 
poor, sometimes ns many as seven or eight 
scoro being relieved in one day by the porter 
at Rose. To the poor at Carlisle and Dalston 
he made regular allowances. IIo paid for the 
education of poor boys at Dalston school, 
ond for putting them out as apprentices j he 
supported poor scholars at the universities ; 
he subscribed largely to the French protes- 
tants and to foreign converts. 

Rainbowe died on 26 March 16R4, and 
was buried, by his own request, at Dalston 
(1 April), under a plain stono, with a simple 
inscription. His wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Dr.Uenry Smith (his predecessor as master 
of Magdalene), whom he married in 1062, 
survived him. After his death she rosidod 
chiefly at Dalemoin with her sister's son, Sir 
Edward llasell. She diod in 1 702, and was 
also buried in Dalston churchyard. 

Small portraits on panol of Bishop Rain- 
bows and his wifo are preserved at Dalo- 
main. An oil portrait of Rainbowe is at 
Magdalono College, Cambridge. Another 
portrait of the bishop by Sturt forms tho 
frontispiece of Banks’s ‘Life,’ 1688, and 
was reproduced in 1798 by Richardson. A 
framed copy of this reproduction is at Rose 
Castle. 

Rainbowo was famous as a preachor. In 
later life ho abandoned tho ornate rhetoric 
of his oarly days for exceptional plainness 
and perspicuity. Three only of his sermons 
were pi in tod j tho first of these, ‘Labour for- 


bidden and commanded ’ (London, 16357(7 
was preached at St. Paul’s Cross on 23 
1034 (cf. Brit. Mm. Cat. s.v. ‘RambS' 
Ramhowe planned a treatise, to t e njtf 
‘Verba Christi,’ a collection of Christ's dk. 
courses and sayings, but it was never 
pdeted. Lis iifr, by Jonathan Ii M U 

(anon. 1688, 16mo), appear some meditation, 
by him, and ono or two short poems, as wi 
as the sermon preached at his funeral bv 
chancellor, Thomas Tullie. y 3 


[His life, mentioned abovo ; Wood’s Au... T 
Oxon. (ed. Bliss), iv, 865 , Nicolson and Bum’s 
Hist, of Cumberland and Westmorland, ii 2S0 
Hutchinson’s Hist of Cumberland, iv. 033 -Arti' 
eles in the Carlisle Patriot, February '1873! 
Jefferson's Carlisle Tracts; Diocesan Histones’ 
‘Carlisle,’ by Chancellor Ferguson j private in- 
formation.] E. 3. F 

RAINE, JAMES (1 791-1868), antiquary 
and topographer, son of James Raine, hv lm 
wife Anne, daughter or William Moore, was 
horn at Ovington in tlie parish of Wycliff e 
on 23 Jan. 1791. He was educated at Kirby 
Hill school, and subsequently at Richmond 
grammar school. From 1812 to 1827 heiras 
second master of Durham school. Raine vaa 
ordained deacon 011 26 Sept. 1814, and priest 
on 20 Sept. 1818. In 1810 lie became li- 
brarian to the dean aud chapter of Durham, 
and in 1822 ho was presented by that body 
to the rectory of Meldon in Northumberland, 
Protracted litigation concerning the tithe 
at Meldon harassed Raine for many years; 
hut in 1846 tho Houso of Lords decided the 
dispute in his favour. In 1826 he was in- 
stituted principal surrogate in the consistory 
court, and in 1 828 to the living of St. Mary 
in tlie South Bailey in the city of Durham. 
These several preferments he held until his 
death. The degree of M.A. was conferred 
upon him by the archbishop of Canterbury, 
at tho request of Bishop Barrington, in No- 
vember! 826. Tlowas incorporated adeumhm 
graiwm iu the university of Durham, uud 
the same body conferred upon liim the de- 
greo of D.O.L, in 1867, in recognition of his 
literary eminence and of his long service as 
j'udgo of the ecclesiastical court. 

Raine formod iu 1812 an acquaintance 
with Surtoos, which was uninterrupted till 
tho death of Surtees in 183 J, This intimacy, 
and his position as librarian to tho dean and 
chaptor, served to stimulai 0 Kaine’s inherent 
enthusiasm as an antiquary and topographer. 
Ilie lilerary efforts wore at first directed to 
the assistance of Mends in the composition 
of topographical works. The county his- 
torians, Hodgson, Sharpe, and Surtees, all 
generously recorded their debts to Heine's 
laborious industry and unselfish assistance, 
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Surtees stated that the ‘History of Durham’ 
would never have been completed in its pre- 
sent form liad not its author been able to 
relv an Dome's indefatigable industry (In- 
troduction to History of Durham,'? ol.i. p.x). 
Xtainc subsequently became literary executor 
to his friend, and the duty of arranging and 
editing the fourth volume of the ‘History of 
Durham’ devolved upon him. This volume 
appeared in 1840. In 1827 he had performed 
a similar service for his Mend Hodgson, 
having edited vol. iii. of port 2 of the ‘ His- 
tory of Northumberland ’ during the absence 
of the author abroad. In 1828 Eaine pub- 
lished his first independent work of impor- 
tance — a monograph dealing with the posi- 
tion of the burial-place of St. Cuthbert. The 
recondite knowledge there displayed at once 
established his position as an antiquary. In 
1880 the first part of his * History of North 
Durham ’ appeared ; the second part, complet- 
ing the volume, was not published until 
1862. This important work, undertaken afc 
the suggestion of Surtees, and begun shortly 
after the appearance of Surtees's first volume, 
is the complement of the latter’s ‘History of 
Durham.’ It embraces the history of certain 
outlying and detached districts, including 
Norhamsliire and Holy Island, which, when 
the hook was first undertaken, formed apart 
of the county of Durham, but soma of which 
were subsequently annexed by statute to the 
county of Northumberland. 

On the doath of Surtees in 1834 the idea of 
foundingaeociaty to maintain liis memory and 
name originated with Daine. The object of 
the society as originally devised was ‘to 
publish such unedited manuscripts as illus- 
trate the intellectual, moral, religious, and 
social conditions of those paTts of England 
which lie between the Humber and the Frith 
of Forth, and on the west from the Mersey 
to the Clyde, from the earliest period to tho 
Restoration.' The Surtees Society was con- 
stituted on 27 May 1834, at a mooting held 
at Durham, and Daine was appointed its 
first secretary. From this time he devoted 
great energy and industry to the interests of 
the society, editing for it seventeen volumes, 
and establishing it on a permanent basis. 
It graved the pioneer of many similar so- 
cieties, which adopted its rules and methods. 

Eaine died at Crook Hall, near Durham, 
on fi Dec. 1868, and was buried iu Durham 
Cathedral yard. Eaine married, on 28 Jan. 
1828, Margaret, the eldest daughter of the 
Dev. Thomas Peacock and sister of George 
Peaeock (1791-1868) [q. v.], dean of Ely, 
and had by her three daughters and one 
son, the Dev. James Raine, chancellor and 
canon-residentiary of York. A portrait of 


Daine, engraved by W. Walker, after a pic- 
ture by Clement Burlison, is prefixed to his 
‘ History of North Durham.’ 

Eaine published : 1. ‘Proof that the Holy 
Communion in both kinds was administered 
to the Laity within the Parish of Norham 
and Diocese of Durham before the Reforma- 
tion,' Durham, 1826. 2. ‘ Codicum manu- 
soriptoramEcclesiaBCathedralieDunelmensis 
Catalogue,’ 1826. 8. ‘ Saint Cuthbert, with 
an Account of the state in which his Re- 
mains were found upon the opening of his 
Tomb in Durham Cathedral,’ Durham, 1828. 
4. ‘ A brief Account of Durham Cathedral,’ 
1883. 6. 1 Catteriok Church, in the County 
of York; a Copy of the Contract for its 
building, dated in 1412, with Remarks and 
Notes,’ London, 1834. 6. ‘ A. brief histoiical 
Account of the Episcopal Castle or Palaoe 
of Auckland,’ 1862, 7, ‘ The History and 
Antiquities of North Durham, as subdivided 
into the Shires of Norham Island and Bed- 
lington,’ London, 1862. 8. ‘ A Memoir of 
the Rev. J. Hodgson, 2 vols. 1857. 9. ‘ Marake, 
a small Contribution towards Yorkshire To- 
pography,’ 1890. 

Raine edited for the Surtees Society the 
following volumes : ‘ Reginaldus Monachus 
Dunelmensis,’ 1836. ‘Wills aud Inventories 
illustrative of the Ilistory of the Northern 
Counties of England,’ 1835. ' The Towneley 
Mysteries,’ 1886. 1 DurhamSauctuary,’1837. 
‘Finchall Priory, the Charters of Endow- 
ment of,’ 1R87. ‘Miscellanea Biographica,’ 
1838. ‘The Priory of Coldingham,’ 1841. 
* A Description of Ancient Monuments 
within the Monastical Church of Durham,’ 
1842. ‘The Correspondence of M. Hutton, 
Arch, of York,’ 1843. ‘The Durham 
Household Book,’ 1844. ‘ Depositions and 
Ecclesiastical Proceedings from the Courts 
of Durham,’ 1845, ‘The Injunctions of D. 
Barnes, Bishop of Durham,’ 1$50. ‘ A Memoir 
of E. Surtees by G. Taylor, with Additions,’ 
1862. 1 The Obituary Dolls of W. Ebchester 
aud J. Burnby, Priors of Durham,’ 1866. 

[Information received from the Rev. Canon 
Raine of York , Gent. Mag. 1869 ; Memoir of 
Rev. .T. Hodgson ; Memoir of Surtees by Taylor j 
Preface to R&ine’s North Durham ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.; Surtees Soo., earlier vols. passim] 

W. C-B. 

RAINE, MATTHEW (1760-1811), 
schoolmaster and divine, was born on 20 May 
1700 at Gillingin the North Elding of York- 
shire. His father, of the same name, was 
for many years vicar of St. John’s, Stan- 
wick, and rector of Kirkby Wiske, and also 
master of a school at Ilartforth, near Rich- 
mond, in the same county. His mother, 
Esther, was of a Cumberland family. After 
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receiving the elements of education under 
his father, with William Beloe [q. v.] for a 
schoolfellow, he was admitted a scholar of 
the Charterhouse, on the king's nomination 
—obtained, it is said (Beloe, Sexagenarian , 
annotated copy, i. 10), through the interest 
of Lord Percy, a patron of his father — in 
June 1772. In 1778 he went up as an ex- 
hibitioner to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as sixteenth wrangler in 
1782 (M.A. 1786, B.D. 1794, D.D. 1799). 
In 1788 and 1784 he gained the members’ 
university prize, and in the latter year was 
made fellow of his college. 

After some time spent in tuition, Paine 
was appointed headmaster of Charterhouse 
school on 7 June 1791, in succession to Dr. 
Berdmore. Charles Burney was one of his 
competitors. Here he remained till his death. 
In 1808 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and in 1809 was chosen preacher of 
Gray's Inn. In July 1810 he was presented 
to the rectory of Hallingbury, Essex, in the 
gift of the governors of the OharLorhouee, 
and died unmarried on 17 Sept. 1811. 

He was buried in the chapel of the Char- 
terhouse, where there is a gravestone in the 
south aisle inscribed M. R,, and a mural 
tablet on the adjoining wall by Flaxman, 
with an epitaph' by Samuel Parr. I’arr 
and Porson were his intimate friends, nis 
choice collection of classical books, including 
many Aldines and rare editions, went by 
bequest, after the death of liis brother 
Jonathan, to the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ( Notes and Queries, 8th ser. iv. 
823). This brother, a schoolfellow of Per- 
son's at Eton, and afterwards at Trinity 
(B.A. 1787, M.A. 1790), was member of par- 
liament for Newport in Cornwall (Niohols, 
Lit. Aneod. ix. 94 n.) 

Raine is described as eloquent in the 
pulpit and dignified in manner. The latter 
part of this description is borne out by his 
portrait, reputed to be by noppnor, in the 
master’s lodge at the Cllarl erhouse. The 
Society of Schoolmastei's owed much to his 
liberality, nis only published works are 
two sermons. 

[Pam's Works, 1828, iv. 012; references in 
Purriana; Boloo's Septuagenarian, i, 0-12, 215- 
246; Annual Biography, 1810, p. 80, Gent. 
Mag. bexxii. pt. i. p. 408, Ixxxi . pi. ii. p. 204; 
Blanchard’s Charterhouse, 1840, p. 108 ; Regis- 
ters of Charterhouso Chapel (Ilarloian Society’s 
publications), xviii 67 ; Ilaig-Brown’s Charter- 
house Past and Present ; Watson’s Life of 
Porson, 1801, pp. 20, 818, 337; information 
from Canon Elwyn, master of the Oliarterliouio, 
Rev. H. V. Le Bas, and Professor John E. B. 
Mayor.] J. II, L, 


RAINES, FRANCIS ROBERT flfiOT 
1878), antiquary, the descendant of an nM 
Yorkshire family, third son of Isaac Ram« 
M.D., of Burton Pidsea in HoldeinesL k’ 
Ann, daughter of Joseph Robeitson J, 
bom at Whitby, Yorkshire, on 22 Feb. 1805 
He received his early education at Burton 
Pidsea, but when thirteen years old wob Bent 
to Clitheroc, Lancashire, as apprentice to 
William Ooult ate, surgeon, who afterward, 
removed to Burnley m the same county 

Raines during his apprenticeship went to tin 

Clitheroe and Burnley grammar school. 
But finding the modieal profession uncon- 
genial, he was released from his engagement 
and in 1826 was admitted to St. Bees 
Theological Collogo. He was ordained in 
1828, and became assistant curate of Saddle- 
worth on the Lancashire and Yoikshne 
border. IIo soon afterwards took a cuiacy 
at the Rochdale parrah. church, the vicar of 
which appointed lum in 1802 perpetual 
curalo of the chapBlry of St James, Milnrou 
near Rochdale, where he remained for the 
rest of his life. He was the means of 16- 
building the church there and of providing 
schools and parsonage. The Earl of Dun- 
more appointed lum his domestic chaplain 
in 1841. The archbishop of Cauteihuiy be- 
stowod on him the diploma of M.A, in 1845 
He was rural donn of Rochdale from 1846 to 
1877, and an honorary canon of Manchester 
Cathedral from 1819. On 80 March 1848 
he was elected F.S.A. 


In the same year he was one of the origina- 
tors, with Dr. Edward noline, Jamos Cioss- 
ley, Canon Parkinson, and others, of the 
Chetlmm So ciety, Berving from the fust on the 
council, and succeeding Parkinson ns vice- 
president in 1858. He was one of the chief 
authorities in local history — especially 
biography and family histoiy — and his 
stores of exact and well-ordered information 
were drawn upon by many of the editors 
of the long series of volumes issued by 
the society. IIo himself contributed some 
of the most valuable of its works, namely: 
1. Bishop Grastrell’s ‘Notitia Oestriensis, or 
Historical Notices of tho DioceBe of Chester, 1 
4vols. 1845-60. 2. ‘The Journal of Nicholas 
Asslieton’ (1617-18), 1848. 8. ‘The Stanley 
Papers/ 4 vols. 1853-07, 4. ‘The Poems 
and Correspondence of the Rev. Thomas 
Wilson, D.D., of Clitheroe’ 1857. 6. ‘The 
History of the Lancashire Uhantries,’ 2 vols 
1802. 6. ‘Lancashire Funeral Ceitificates,’ 

1869. 7. Flower’s ‘Visitation of Lancashire,’ 

1870. 8. St. George’s * Visitation of Lanca- 
shire,’ 1861. 9, Dugdale’s * Visitation of 

Lancashire’ (with memoir of Sir W. Dug- 
date), 3 vols. 1870-8. 10. 'Chetham Mis- 
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cellanies/ vols vi. and vii., 1875-8, Many of 
tlie interesting notes in the first three volumes 
of the ‘ Ohetham Miscellanies/ iu the ‘ Life 
of Adam Martmdale ’ [q. v ], and in Byrom’s 
‘ Remains ’ were from his pen. In 1845 he 
nublished ‘ Memorials of Rochdale Grammar 
School/ and in 1873 a * Sermon in Com- 
memoration of Humphrey Ohetham.’ He 
left to the Ohetham Library, Manchester, 
his important collection of ‘ Lancashire 
Manuscripts/ compiled hy himself in forty- 
four folio volumes. PaTt of these manu- 
scripts have since been published by the 
Ohetham Society, as 1. ' Lives of the Vicars 
of Rochdale,’ edited hy Sir H. H. Howorth, 
2 vols 1883. 2. ' The Rectors and Wardens 
of Manchester/ edited by J. E. Bailey, 2 
vols. 1886. 8. ‘ The Fellows of the Oollegiate 
Church of Manchester/ edited by Dr. F. 
Renaud, 2 vols. 1891. His unfinished life 
of Humphrey Ohetham [q. v.l, edited and 
completed by the writer of this notice, is 
being prepared for the press. 

Be died after a short illness at Scarborough 
on 17 Oct. 1878, aged 73, and was buried in 
Milnrow churchyard. A memorial was after- 
wards erected to him in the church. His 
library was sold at Manchester in December 
1878. He married, on 21 Nov. 1880, Honora 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Major John 
Beswicke of Pike House, Littleborough, near 
Rochdale, hy whom he had three daughters, 
two of whom survived him. 

[Memoir by H. Fishwick in the Reliquary, 
ax. 319, and in Smith’s Old Yorkshire, iv. 161 
(portrait); Manchester Guardian, 18 Oct. 1878; 
Manchester Courier, 18 and 22 Oct. 1878 and 
19 March 1879; Parkinson’s Old Church Clock, 
ed. Evans, 1880, p. xciv; Notes and Queries, 8th 
ser.x 211 ; Poster’s Yorkshire Pedigrees, Bishop 
Lee’s copy of Notitia Oestriensis, greatly enlarged 
hy illustrations, was left by him to Owens Col- 
lege. Raines's letters to James Orossley are in 
tha Manchester Free Library.] 0. W, S. 

RAINEY, GEORGE (1801-1884), annto- 
mist, was bom in 1801 at Spilsby, Lin- 
colnshire, and was sent to school at Louth. 
He was apprenticed to a doctor first at 
Homcastle and afterwards at Spilsby, where 
he supplemented his imperfect school train- 
ing hy a diligent course of self-education in 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, as well as 
in professional studies. After serving as 
assistant to aMr. Barker, a surgeon at Spilsby, 
and adding to his income by private teach- 
ing, he entered, with very inadequate means, 
as a student of St. Thomas’s Hospital in 1824, 
still supporting himself chiefly by tuition. 
He obtained the membership of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1827. 

For the next ten years Rainey was an 


active and very successful private teacher of 
anatomy, at a time when the imperfection of 
the medical schoole made that profession a 
more important one than it is now. In 1837 
his health broke down, and, being threatened 
with consumption, he was sent to the south 
of Europe, where he resided for five years, 
chiefly in Italy. On returning to London 
he decided not to enter on medical practice, 
and was appointed curator of the museum 
and subsequently, in 1846, demonstrator of 
anatomy and of the microscope at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, an appointment which 
he held till his death on 10 Nov. 1884. For 
some years before his death he was in receipt 
of a government pension for his services to 
science. 

Rainey was one of the old school of pure 
anatomists who had no other profession, and 
for many years was recognised as one of the 
ablest anatomical teachers in London. While 
closely occupied in teaching, scientific re- 
search was almost his sole recreation, and he 
made several important investigations in 
various branches of science. One of his 
favourite subjects of inquiry was the pro- 
duction of organic or quasi-organic forms by 
physical processes, and the deposition of 
mineral substances in organised bodies. On 
this he published a hook ‘ On the Mode of 
Formation of Shells, of Bone, and other 
Structures by Molecular Coalescence, de- 
monstrable by certain artificially formed 
products/ London, 1858, 8vo, as well as 
other memoirs. These researches have been 
important, not only os to their immediate 
object, hut as tending to explain the forma- 
tion of urinary calculi, and leading to sub- 
sequent researches on this subject, especially 
those of Vandyke Carter and Ord. 

Another of Rainey’s early researches was 
‘ An Experimental Enquiry into the Cause of 
the Ascent and Descent or the Sap, with ob- 
servations on Endosmose and Exosmoee/ 
London, 1847, 8vo. To elucidate these and 
similar processes he made experiments ex- 
tending over many years on 1 the existence 
of continued currents in fluids, and their 
action in certain natural physical processes/ 
described in four papers in the ‘ St. Thomas’s 
Hospital Reports’ (vols, i. ii. iii. v.) 

He also published several papers on points 
of minute anatomy, normal and pathological, 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ (vol. cxl. 
1850, vol. cxlvii. 1867), * Proceedings of the 
Royal Society’ (vol. v. 1840), the ‘Medico- 
Ohirurgical Transactions’ (vols, xxviii. xxix. 
xxxi. xxxii.), ‘Transactions of the Patho- 
logical Society’ (vols. iii. iv. v. vi.), and 
elsewhere. 

Rainey was an indefatigable observer with 
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the microscope, and taught its use to students Wore eater festivals was no less eanW - 
as oai'ly as 1846, when the instrument was 111 1844 she was performing i n Dublin a ' 
little employed in medicine. lie was calo- 27 Nov. 1843 she created the role of Ail * 
bratad for his skill in the use of minute in- in Balfo’s Bohemian Girl,’ From 185-J^ 
jeetions, and published some papers in the 1868 she lived in Edinburgh, and she im, ° 
‘ Quarterly Journal of Mioroacopical Science.’ tically retired from public lifo in 1869. ffi-i 
ITis name is commemorated in ‘ Rainey's 1871 she taught singing at Windsor I 
Oapsules,’ a torm still often quoted, espu- 1871 she witlidrow to Ohatlerton Villa gj? 
ciully in German pathological works, ra- land, near Bristol, where she died 2-j’fw" 
tarring to minnto parasites (now known as 1877. _ ® ‘ 

psorosperms) which he detected in the Miss liainforth was an admirable singer 
muscles. All his work was characterised hut lacked sufficient power to place her a 
by the most scrupulous accuracy and con- the foremost rank of great sopranos, 
scientiousness. [Authorities quoted in the text, Hugimi 

A man of simple habits, absorbed in World, 3877. p. 663 , Spoctator, 1843* p. ujj 
scientific pursuits, llainoy lived a somewhat Athenamm, 1836, p. 179; Grove’s Diet, of Mnnc 
solitary life, but among his frionds were I)r. and Musicians; Philharmonic Society’s lists.] 
Hodgkin the physician, Mr. Grainger tho R. H. il 

physiologist, and Sir Richard Owen, who RAINIER, I’ETEIt (1741 P-1808), ad- 
valued Rainey’s work very highly, His own miral, grandson of Daniel Itegnier or Rainier 
immediate pupils, among them Dr. Bristowe of a Poifeevin family, who came to England 
and Dr. William Ord, have warmly aoknow- on the ro vocation oi the edict of Nantes was 
ledged tho value of his stimulus and guidance son of Poter Rainier of Sandwich, by ids wife 
in scientific research, and of his powerful Sarah Spratt. IIo entered the navy in 1766 
moral influence, which was dominant over on board the Oxford, from which, in February 
many generations of students, 1768, lie was moved to tho Yarmouth, and 

His portrait, in crayons, by Lis son, Mr. on hor arrival in the East Indies in March 
William Rainey, member of the Institute of 1768 to tbe Tigor, in which he was present 
Water-Colour Painters, is at St. Thomas’s m the several actions of 29 April and 3 Aw. 
Hospital. L758 and 10 Sept. 1769 [see Pocodk, Sib 

(Memoir by W. W. Wngetiffo in St. Thomas’s \ n June 1760 ho was moved to 

Hospital Reports, vol. xxii. 18iU(with portrait); Norfolk, bearing the flag of Rear-admiral 

personal rocolloetionb.] 3 . F. P. Charles Steovens [q.v.J nt the siege of Pondi- 

cherry, and afterwards of Vice -admiral 
RAINFORTH, ELIZABETH (1814- Samuel Cornish [q. v.] at the reduction oi 
1877), vocalist, daughter of S. Rainforth, a Manila, In 1701 the Norfolk returned to 
custom-house officer, was a pupil of T. Cooke, England and was paid oil'. During the fol- 
Orivelli, and George Perry, and subsequently, lowing years Rainier was probably employed 
for dramatic action, of Mrs. Davison, Sho under tho East India Company, He passed 
first sang in public at tho vocal concerts, his examination on 2 Fob. 1768, being then, 
29 Feb, 1836, when she sang on aria from according to his certificate, more than twenty- 
' Der Freisohulz ’ (cf. Spectator, 3 830, p, six. On 26 May 1768 he was promoted to 
228). Her success was so pronounced as the rank of iionionant, but had no servicsin 
to load to an immediate engagement for tho the navy till January 1774, when he was 
succooding concert in March, On 27 Oct, appointed to t he Maidstone, commanded by 
in the same year Miss Rainforth mado her Captain Alan Gardner (afterwards lord 
stage dfibut as Mundane in Arne’s ‘ Ar- Gardner) fq. v.], in the West Indies, On 
taxerxos ’ at the St. James’s Thoatre, and 3 May 1777 he was promoted by Vice- 
for many seasons sho was a popular dra- admiral Clark Oayton fq. v.] to the com- 
niatic singer at this thealro, the English Opera mand of tho Ostrich sloop, and in her on 
House, (Joveut Darden, and Drury Lane, At 8 July 1778 captured o large American 
tho same time hor services us a couoort-singoi' privateer after a hard-fought action, in which 
wore in great demand. In 1887 she op- lie was severely wounded (Bhatsoh, AW 
peared in oratorio under the auspices of tho and Mil. Mem. iv, 404). In approval of his 
Sacred Harmonic Society; on 18 March oonduot on this ocoasion the admiralty ad- 
1839 she sang at the Philharmonic ooncerts ; vancod him to post rank on 29 Oct. follow- 
ond in 1840 at the Concerts of Ancient ing, and in January 1779 appointed him to 
Musio. In 183(3 and 1842 she was a prinoi- the Burford of 64 guns. In her he went out 
pal singer at the Norwich Festival (of. to the East Indies in the squadron undcrSir 
Musical IVorld, 1836, p. 43). In 1843 and Edward Hughes [q. v.], and took part in all 
1846 her success at the Birmingham and the operations of the war, including the is- 
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^tion of Negapatam and Trincomalee, and 
Its five several actions -with the Bailli de 
Suf&en. After the peace the Burford re- 
turned to England, and Rainier was put on 

’“in^fsO-l he commanded the Monarch in 
tliL Channel, and early in 1793 commissioned 
the Suffolk of 74 guns, in which in the follow- 
ing year he went out to the East Indies as 

commodore and commander-in-cliiaf, taking 
with him a large convoy, which arrived at 
Madras in N a vomher, without having touched 
anywhere on the voyage, a circumstance then 
considered e£traoi'dinary(JAMES,i.33G), On 
1 June 1793 he was promoted to the rank of 
rear-admiral, and to that of vice-admiral on 
14 Feb. 1799. lie remained on the East 
India station as commander-in-chief till 1 80 4, 
during which time he assisted at the reduc- 
tion of Trincomalee in August 179/3, and in 
February-March 1796 took possession of 
Amboyna and Banda Neira, with enormous 
booty, the admiral’s share of which laid the 
foundation of a princely fortune. Ilia prin- 
cipal duty, however, was to provide for the 
safety of the British settlements and the 
security of the British trade, a task for which 
his long experience of the East Indies pre- 
eminently fitted him. After his return to 
England and his retirement from active ser- 
vice, he continued to he consulted by the 
ministry on questions relating to the station. 

In the Trafalgar promotion of 9 Nov. 1805 
be was advanced to the rank of admiral, was 
returned to parliament in May 1807 as mem- 
ber for Sandwich, and died at his house in 
GreatGeorge Street, Westminster, on 7 April 
1808, leaving by his will one-tenth of his pro- 
perty, proved at 250,0001., towards the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. Rainier was not 
married. Rear-admiral John Spratt Rainier 
(d. 1836) and Captain Peter Rainier, C.B. 

(d. 1836), were his nephews; and others of 
the family, grand-nephews and great-grand- 
nephews, have been or still are m the navy. 

A portrait (1805) by Devis belonged to the 
Rev. W. S. Halliday. It has been engraved. 

[Gent. Mag. 1808, i. 373,457; Official Cor- 
respondence and other daoumonls in the Public 
Record Office; Boatson’s Naval and Military 
Memoirs ; JameB's Naval History.] J. K. L. 

RAINOLDS. [See also Reynolds.] 

RAINOLDS or REYNOLDS, JOHN 
(1649-1607), president of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and dean of Lincoln, horn 
at Pinhoe, near Exeter, ‘ about Michaelmas 
Day,' 1649, was fifth son of Richard Rainolds. 

Bis uncle, Thomas Rainolds, held the benefioe 
of Pinhoo from 1630 to 1687, and was sub- 
sequently warden of Merton College, Ox- 
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ford, and dean of Exeter. The family seems 
to have been comfortably settled at Pinhoe, 
and several of its members at various times 
held fellowships at Oxford. His brother 
William is noticed separately. John appears 
to have entered originally at Merton, but on 
29 April 1568 he was elected to a scholar- 
ship at Corpus, where two of his brothers, 
Ilierome and. Edmond, were already fellows, 
lie became probationary follow on 11 Oct. 
1666, and full fellow two years subsequently. 
On 16 Oct. 1668 he graduated B.A., and it 
must have been about this time, though the 
exact date is uncertain (see Fowl mi, Hist, of 
C, C. C. pp. 147, 118), that he was assigned 
as tutor to Riehard Hooker. He was ap- 
pointed to what was at that time the im- 
portant college office of Greek reader in 
1672-8. According to Wood’s account of 
him ( Athena O.von.), bis ‘fame grew’ from 
this leoture, as Jewel’s had previously done 
from the Latin leoture, and Hookers sub- 
sequently did from the logic lecture in the 
same college. ‘The author that he read,’ 
says Wood, 1 was Aristotle, whose three in- 
comparable hooks of rhetoric he illustrated 
with so excellent a commentary, so richly 
fraught with all polite literature, that, as 
well in the commentary as in the text, a man 
may find a golden river of things and words, 
which the prince of orators tells us of.’ 
There still exists in the Bodleian Library 
the copy of the rhetoric (Morel, Paris, 
1662) front which Rainolds lectured. It is 
interleaved, and contains an introduction, 
synopsis, index, and copious notes, together 
with a beautiful prayer following the index 
(see Hist, of C, C. C. p. 158), all written out 
in a clear, round, and print-like hand. In 
1678 hs resigned tho office of Greek reader, 
and was, in consequence, embroiled in a con- 
troversy regarding the appointment of his 
successor to that office, who was objected 
to on the ground of his extreme youth and 
insufficient position in the college [see 
Spenoue, John, d. 1014]. This and other 
differences within the college dnring the 
stormy presidency of Dr. Cole [see Gold, 
William, d. 1600] probably determined 
him at length to resign his fellowship in 
1686, and to retire to Queen’s College, where 
he lived, and seems to have taken part in 
the tuition, for many years. 

Meanwhile Rainolds had been taking a 
prominent part and acquiring a considerable 
reputation m the wider field of the univer- 
sity. Thus, in 1676, he strongly remonstrated 
against the proposal of Leicester, the chan- 
cellor, that Antonio de Corrano [q. v.J a 
Spanish preacher in London, who was sus- 
pected of popish leanings, should he allowed 
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to proceed D.D. In 1684, when Leicester voluminous and much-read author Tr~ 
passed some time in Oxford, a very evenly puritan tendencies were doctrinal rather th 
contested theological disputation was en- practical. He was a low-churchman va 
acted before him at St. Mary's, between Oalvinistic leanings. His most enduri 
John and his brother Edmond (Wood, An- tilleB to famu are the prominent position^ 
nab). The latter was a moderate Romanist occupied in the Hampton Court confers ™ 
who had been expelled from his fellowship and his share in the translation of tkeBibl* 
at Corpus hy Elizabeth’s commissioners in At the conference, which met on 14 . t, 
1668. Fuller describes a disputation at an 1608-4, the puritan party was represented 
earlier data between John and another bro- by four persons selected by the Mag (p 
tlier William, and represents Rainolds at the these Rainolds was in character, learinn 
time as a zealous papist and William as and position the most eminent, and he wa 
earnest a protestant. ‘ Providence so ordered expressly called their ‘ foreman.’ To him 
it,’ Fuller proceeds, ‘ that, by their mutual the king was throughout peculiarly gracious 
disputation, John Rainolds turned an emi- When he took exception to the words in the 
nent Protestant, and William an inveterate marriage service, ‘With my body I thee 
Papist.’ But this story seems apocryphal [see worship,’ the king jokingly said to him 
Rainolds, William]. * Many a man speaks of Robin Hood who 

In 1686 Rainolds was appointed to a tern- never shot in his how : if you had a good 
porory lectureship, founded by Sir Francis wife yoursolf, you would think that all the 
Walsingham for the confutation of Romish honour and worship you could do to her 
tenets, at a salary of 201. a year. According were well bestowed.’ 

to Wood, ‘he road this lecture in the The Hampton Court conference led to that 

Divinity School tlirioe a week in full term, translation of the scriptures which is known 
had constantly a great auditory, and was as the Authorised Version. Rainolds may 
held hy those of hie party to have done great be said to have initiatod the project, and he 
good.’ In J692, on the morning of Queen occupied a leading position among the trans- 
Elizabeth’s departure from the university, lators. The company on which he was en- 
she sent for the heads of houses and others, gaged was that for translating the Prophet*, 
and among those present ‘ she schooled Dr. It met in Oxford. Wood (Annals, flub 1601) 
John Rainolds for his obstinate preciseness, tells us that ‘ the said Translators had re- 
willing him to follow her laws, and not run course, once a week, to Dr. Reynolds Ms 
before them.’ lodgings in Corpus Christi College, and tlmre, 

The fallows of Corpus were desirous that as ’tis said ; perfected the work, notwitliatand- 
Rainolda should replace the unpopular pre- ing the said Doctor, who had the chief hand 
sident of the college, William Cole. Bat in it, was all the while sorely afflicted with 
Cole was unwilling to resign, although it the gout.' 

was suspected that he would retire if he Rainolds was dying, not of gout, but of 
could exchange the presidency for an ecole- consumption. ‘ His exceeding paines in 
siosticnl office of importance. In order to study,' we are told, ' had brought his 
promote such an arrangement, Rainolds was withered body to a veiy aKsktrav! He died 
made dean of Lincoln on 10 Doc. 1698. on 21 May 1607, when he was not yet fifty- 
In a letter to Barefoot, archdeacon of Lin- eight. After three orations had been pro- 
coin^ July 1694), he described the die- nounced over his body, he wob buried in the 
sensions of the Lincoln chapter as more college chapel, where a monument was 
acute even than those at Corpus. Sunday erected to his memory by his pupil and suc- 
prayers in Lincoln Cathedral were suspended cessor, John Spencer. From his will it is 
on account of the controversies, and the new plain that his main property consisted of 
dean’s position was very difficult. In No- books. These he distributed among variona 
vember or December 1698 Cole, Laving colleges and his private friends, leaving the 
doubtless been assured of his succession to residue to be disposed of by bis executors 
the Lincoln deanery, resigned the presi- ‘ among scholars of our University, such as 
denev, to which Rainolds was elected on for religion, honesty, studiousness, and to- 
ll Dec, following. The college now had wardness in learning (want of means and 
rest, and flourished greatly under its new ability to furnish themselves being withal 
president. So contented was Rainolds him- onsiaered) they shall think meetest. 
self with his position, and 90 . ‘ temperate,’ Rainolds’s abilities, high character, and 

according to Wood, ‘ were his affections,’ learning were acknowledged by his contem- 
that ho declined a bishopric which was poraries. Orackanlhorpe, his pupil, dwells 
offered to him hy Queen Elizabotli. admiringly on his prodigious learning, his 

Rainolds wob a skilled disputant and a sound judgment, Ins marvellous memory, 
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hU lofty character, his courtesy, modesty, 
probity, integrity, piety, and, lastly, on his 
kindness and devotion to his numerous 
pupils. Bishop Hall, writing to a friend 
soon after Rainolds’s death, says : ‘ He alone 
was ft well-furnished library, full of all 
faculties, of all studies, of all learning ; the 
memory, the reading of that man were near 
to a miracle.’ Fuller, speaking of Jewel, 
Rainolds, and noolrer, as all Devonshire and 
all Corpus men, says : ‘ No one county in 
England bare three such men (contemporary 
at large) in what college soever they were 
bred, no college in England bred such three 
men in what county soever they were horn.’ 
Even Antony Wood, abominating, as he did, 
Cahinism and puritanism in all their forms, 
breaks out into enthusiastic praises of Rai- 
nolds. 

There are two portraits of Bainolds in the 
president's lodgings at Corpus, hut one is a 
copy of the other, or both are copies of the 
same original, which was undoubtedly the 
bust in the chapel. The engravings in Hol- 
land’s * Herwologia ’ and in the 1 Continuatio 
Secunda ’ to Boissard are similar to the paint- 
ings at Corpus. 

Bainolds published: 1. ‘Sex Theses do 
Sacra Scripture et Ecclesia publicis in Acad. 
Ox. dieputationibuspropositso, ’London, 1680 ; 
republished, with additions and a defence, 
London, 1602. 2. ‘ The Summe of the Con- 
ference hetwene John Bainolds and John 
Hart touching the Head and the Faith of 
the Church. Penned by John Bainolds and 
allowed by John Hart for a faifckfull report,’ 
&o ., London, 1684. 8. ‘ Orafiones dum ex 
iis quae habuit in Coll. 0. 0., quum Lin- 
guam Grjecam. proflteretur,’ Oxford, 1687. 
4. ‘ Do Romance Ecclesim Idoiatria, Operis 
inchoati Libri Dno,’ Oxford, 1696. 6. ‘ The 
Overthrow of Stage-Players, by the way of 
Oontroversie between. D. Gager and D, lini- 
noldes, whareunto are added certaine Latin 
letters [between Reynolds and Alherions 
Gentilis, Beader of Civil Law in Oxford] 
concerning the same matter,’ no place, 1699 
(in this controversy Bainolds cond emus s tag e- 
plajrs, even when acted by students’). The al- 
lowing works were published posthumously: 
1. 'A Defence of the Judgment of the Re- 
formed Churches, that amen maylawfullie 
not onlio put awaie his wife for her adul- 
terie, but also marrie another,’ no place, 
1609. _ 2. ' Censure Librorum Apocryphorum 
Veteris Testament!,’ in 260 lectures, 2 vols. 
Oppenhcim, 1611. 8. ‘The Prophecie of 

Obadiah opened and applied,’ &c., Oxford, 
1618. 4,. ‘ A Letter to his Friend, concerning 
his Advise for the Studie of Divinitie,’ Lon- 
don, 1618. 5. ‘Orationes duodecim cum 

TOP. XVI. 


nliie quibusdnm opusculis. Adjectaest Oratio 
Funeoris hRbita a M. Isaaco Wake, Oratore 
Publico/ London, 1619. 0. ‘ The Judgment 
of Doctor Beignolds concerning Episcopacy, 
whethur it he God’s Ordinance, expressed m 
a letter to Sir Francis ICnowIs, concerning 
Dr. Bancroft’s Sermon at St. Paul’s Crosse, 
preached Feb. 9, 1588/ London, 1641. 
7. 1 Sermons on the Prophecies of Hnggai, 
“ never before printed, being very useful! for 
these times/” London, 1648. To these 
works must he added the important part 
which Bainolds took in the translation of 
tlio Prophets in the * Authorised Version ’ of 
the scriptures. 

[C. C. C. Begister of Admissions; Fulmin 
MSS. in 0. 0. 0. Library, vol ix. ffi 11 3-228 ; 
Fowler’s Hist, of 0. 0. C.pp. 124, 127, 135, 187- 
144, 147, 151, 167-50; Wood’s A! lienee Oxon. 
(sub nomine) and Annals, sub 1676, 1584, 1586, 
1502 : Fuller’s Church History of Britain, sub 
1007 ; Cardwell’s Conferences, 3rd edit. pp. 178, 
140-1, 200, 187-8; Crackanthorpe’s Defensio 
Eeclcsiaa Anglican®, cap. 60; Bishop Hall’s 
Works, Epistles, Decade I, Ep. 7 (ed. Wynter, 
vi. 140-60).] T.F. 

BAINOLDS, WILLIAM (1644?- 1694), 
Boman catholic divine, second son of Richard 
Bainolds, fanner, and elder brother of John 
Bainolds [q. v.], was horn at Pinhoe, near 
Exeter, about 1344. His name is variously 
spelt Rainolds, Eaynolds, Beynolds, anil 
Iteginaldus. lie was educated at Winchester 
School and New College, Oxford, of which he 
was elected probationer fellow in 1660, and 
perpetual fellow in 1662. lie graduated B.A, 
on 17 June 1668, and proceeded M.A. on 
4 April 1667. Having taken holy orderB in 
the ohiu ch of England, he held for a time the 
rectory of Lavenimm, West Sussex. In 1672 
ho resigned his fellowship, and went into 
residence as a commoner at Hart Hall. Be- 
coming a convert to Roman Catholicism, 
he migrated to Louvain, thence to Douay, 
and eventually visited Borne, where he was 
received into the Roman catholic church 
in 1676. His change of faith is attributed 
pertly to a study of the controversy between. 
John Jewel [q. vj and Thomas Harding 
(1616-1672) [q. v.j, and partly to the influ- 
ence cif William, afterwards Cardinal Allen, 
Returning to Douay, he matriculated at the 
English College there in 1577. He also en- 
tered the English College at Reims on 
9 April 1678, hut returned to Douay to receive 
iriest’s orders in 1680, and there lectured on 
Jt. Paul’s Epistles in April 15S1, na after- 
wards held the chair of divinity and Hebrew 
in the English College at Reims, where he 
collaborated with Dr. Gregory Martin [q. v.] 
in the preparation of his version oi the New 

B s 
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Testament. lie spent the last few yoars of 
liis life as priest of the Bognincs oimroii at 
Antwerp, where lie died on 24 Aug. 1584. 
His remains were interred in ilia Beguines 
church, on the south sido of the chancel. 

His works are ns follows : 1. ' A Refuta- 
tion of sundry Reprehensions, Cavils, and 
false Sleight es, by which M. Whitaker la- 
boureth to deface the late English translation, 
and Catholic Annotations of the New Testa- 
ment, and the Book of Discovery of heretical 
corruptions, ' Paris, 1688, 8vo. 2. ‘De Justft 
Reipublicne Ohrislianre in reges impios et 
hesrelicos Authoritate’ (puhlishod as by G. 
Gutielmus Rossreus, but ascribed by Pits to 
Rainolds), Antwerp, 1592, 8vo. 3. ‘Treatise 
conteyning the t me Oatholike and Apostolike 
Faith of tne Holy Sacrifice and Sacrament 
ordeyned by Christ as Ilis Last Supper, with 
a Declaration of the Berengarian Iloi'esie 
renewed in our Age,’ &c., Antwerp, 1603, 
8vo. 4. 1 Calvino-Turcismus, i.o. Oalvinis- 
ticoo Porfidim cum Maluunefana Oollatio, et 
ntriusque sectio Oonfutalio,' Antwerp, 1697, 
and Cologne, 1003, 8vo [see Giwonn, Wil- 
ZUM, D.D., 106 1 -1020], Some unpublished 
works are also ascribed to Ilaiuolds by Pits. 

[Pits, De Illustr. Angl. Script, an. 1694 ; 
Kirby’s 'Wmchoi.Lor Scholars, p. 133; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714 ; Wood's Atliomn Oxon. 
oil. Bliss, i. 613 j Mtign. Bril, ot Ilibcru. v. 177 ; 
Cotton’s Rheums and Downy, p. 13 ; Dodd's 
Church Ilifat. ii. 67; Rocords of the English 
Catholics, ed. Knox; Fuller’s Church Hist. ed. 
Brower, v. 201, 637 ; Bodl. Oat., Brit. Mus. Cat. 1 

J. M. R. 

RAINSBOROUGH. [See Rainhoeow.] 

RAINSFORD, CIIA RLES (1728-1809), 
general, bom atWeBtllam on SFeb. 1728, was 
the only soil of Francis Rainsford (d. 1770), 
bv his wife Isabella, daughtor of Will iam Bale 
of Foston, Derbyshire. lie was educated at. 
Groat Clact on, Essex, by a clerical fviond of 
his father, and in Mavch 1744 was appointed 
second cornel in General Bland’s dragoons, 
through the influence of liis undo, Charles 
Rainsford (d. 1778), deputy lieutenant of the 
Tower of London. Tho regiment was then 
serving in Flanders against the French; 
Rainsford joined it at once, and carried tho 
standard at the battle of Fontonoy on 
80 April 1745. On 1 May following he was 
appointed ensign in tho Coldstream guards, 
and with them was ordered home on the 
nows of tho .Tacobito rebellion. In 1761 he 
was gazetted lieutenant with tho rank of 
eaptam, and when James O’llava, second lord 
Tyrawloy [q. v.], became colonel of the Gold- 
stream guards, ha made Rainsford succes- 
sively adjutant to the battalion, major of 


brigade, and aide-de-camp. In 1738 llains. 
ford went to Gibraltar as' Tyrawley’s private 
secretary ; he returned in 1760, and in the 
following year was given a company and 
sent to servo under Pnnco Ferdinand of 
Brunswick in Germany. ' * 

In 1702, when Spain threatened to invade 
Portugal, Rainsford again accompanied Tv- 

rawley thither ns aide-de-camp, and was 
shortly afterwards appointed brigadier-gene- 
ral and chief engineer in Portugal ; in thu 
capaoity he fortified many strong places in 
the country. He was ordered home in 1703 
and promoted second major in the Grenadier 
guards. In 1778 he was elected M.P. f 0I 
Maldon, Essex, by Lord Rochford’s influence’ 
in 1787 he represented Beernlston, Devon- 
shire, and in 1790Newporfc, Cornwall, through 
the favour of the Duke of Northumberland 
but he took little part in parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. During 1770 and 1777 ha was em- 
ployed in raising troope in Germany for the 
American war, and in the latter year was 
appointed aide-de-camp to George III and 
promoted major- general. During the Gordon 
riots in 1780 he commanded tho infantry 
stationed in Hyde Park and then at Black- 
licath ; he was also appointed equerry to the 
Dulco of Gloucester, and colonel of the 44th 
regiment. In 1782 be was sent to take com- 
mand of the garrison at Minorca, but befoie 
liis arrival the island capitulated to the 
Spaniards. 

On the outbreak of the revolutionary war 
in 1793, Rainsford was sent as second in 
command to Gibraltar, where ho remained 
till March 1795. On his return home he 
was mado a general and appointed governor 
of Cliff Fort, Tynemouth ; he saw no further 
active service, and died at his house in Soho 
Square on 24 May 1809. He was butied in 
a vault in the chnpol of St. Peter ad Vin- 
cula in the Tower, with his father, liis uncle 
Charles, and his first wife. He married, 
first, Elizabeth Milos (1768-1 781), by whom 
he had one son, Colonel William Henry 
Rainsford (A. 1828), and two daughters, 
Julia Anne and Josophina; the latter, for 
whom Sir Joseph Yorlre stood godfather, 
died in infancy. Rainsford married, secondly, 
Ann Cornwallis, daughter of Sir William 
Moro Molyneux of Loseley Park, Guild- 
ford ; by her, who died in 1798, he had no 
issue. 

Rainsford was a man of varied tastes. He 
was elected F.Ii.S. in 1779; he was also a 
fellow of tho Society of Antiquaries, a mem- 
ber of a society for making discoveries in 
Africa, and various benevolent institutions 
no dabbled in alchemy, was a Rosicrucian 
and afreemason. IIo loft behind him nearly 
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forty volumes of manuscript, which, were pur- 
chased bv the British Museum, and now 
comprise 'Additional MSS. 23644-80 ; they 
include autobiographical memoranda, papers 
and letters referring to Portugal, 1762-4, 
to Gibraltar, 1793-0, to raising of German 
mercenaries, 177G-8, a narrative of the 
expedition to the Mediterranean, 1781-2, 
correspondence with Lord Amherst, the 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland and 
others, papers on freemasonry, magnetism, 
and alchemical processes, copies of the cor- 
respondence and papers of Lord Tyrawley, 
and of the journal of the Duke of Gloucester. 
The papers relating to the raising of German 
mercenaries for the American war of inde- 
pendence have been printed in the ‘ Proceed- 
ings of the New York Historical Society,’ 
1870. 

[Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 23644-80, esp. No. 
23667 (see above); Gent. Mag. 1809, l. 486, 

583 ; Official Keturn of Members of Pari. ; Mo- 
rant's Essex, l. 464 ; Genealogist, if. 108-Q ; 
Thomson's Hist. Hoy. Soe.] A. E. P, 

RAINSFORD, MARCUS (Jl. 1805), 
author, younger son of Edward Rainnford of 
Sallins, co. Kildare, born about 1750, ob- 
tained a commission and saw service in the 
lOoth regiment, commanded by Francis, lord 
Rawdon (afterwards second Earl of Moira), 
during the American war of independence. 

In 1794 he served under the Duke of York 
in the Netherlands, and was afterwards em- 
ployed in raising hlack troops in the West 
Dimes. In 1799 he visited St. Domingo, and 
had an. interview with Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture. He was subsequently arrested and con- 
demned to death as a spy, but was reprieved 
and eventually set at liberty. Of this ad- 
venture he published an account, entitled 
'A Memoir of Transactions that took place 
in St. Domingo in the Spring of 17 90 ' (Lon- 
don, 1802, 8vo ; 2nd edit, entitled ‘St, Do- 
mingo ; or an Historical, Political, and Mili- 
tary Sketch of the Black Republic,’ 1802, 
8vo). He retired from the army with the 
rank of captain about 1803. He also pub- 
lished ‘ An Historical Account of the Black 
Empire of Hayti,’ London, 4to, 1806 j and 
a poem in the heroic couplet, entitled 1 The 
Revolution; or Britain Delivered,' London, 
1801 (2nd edit. 8vo). The date of Rains- 
ford’a death is uncertain. Ills sister Frances 
(d.l 809) morrie d, first, in 1774, Major-general 
Wellbore Ellis Doyle (d. 1797); and, secondly, 
Count Joseph Grimaldi, brother of the Prince 
of Monaco. 

[Memoir above mentioned ; Foster’s Baronet- 
age,* Doyle;’ Gent. Mag. 1832, ii. 612; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] J\ M, R, 
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RAINSFORD, Sin RICHARD (1605- 
1680), judge, second sen of Robert Rainsford 
of Staverton, Northamptonshire, by his first 
wife, Mary, daughter of Thomas "Kirton of 
Thorpe-Mandeville in the same county, was 
born in 1605. lie matriculated at Oxford 
from Exeter College on 18 Dec. 1622, but 
left the university without a degree. In 
1830 he was elected recorder of Daventry, 
being then a student of Lincoln’s Inn, where 
ho was called to the bar on 16 Oct. 1632, 
and elected treasurer in 1660. In 1653 he 
was elected recorder of Northampton, which 
borough he represented in the Convention 
arliamont of I860, and oLo in Charles II’s 
rst parliament, until his elevation to the 
bench. As he was designated a member of 
tlie projected order of Knights of the Iioyal 
Oak, it is probable that during the interreg- 
num he had shown himself a king’s friend. 
On 26 Oct. 1660 he was sworn serjeant-at- 
law, and on 16 Nov. 1663 was raised to the 
exchequer bench, having in the interval re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. Rainsford 
presided over the commission which sat at 
Dublin during the eailier mouths of 1663 to 
supervise the execution of the Act of Settle- 
ment, and on his return to England was 
raised to the exchequer bench, 16 Nov. the 
same year. 

He was one of Sir Matthew Hale’s col- 
leagues in the commission which sat at Clif- 
ford’s Inn, 1667-72, to determine the legal 
questions arising out of the rebuilding of the 

S uarters of London destroyed by the great 
re. In the meantime he was transferred to 
the king's bench, C Feb. 1G08-9, and on 
12 April 1670 he succeeded Hale as lord 
chief justice. On the return to Lord Shaf- 
tesbury's writ of habeas corpus he decided, 
29 June 1677, an important point of consti- 
tutional law, viz. that the courts of law have 
no jurisdiction, during the parliamentary 
session, to discharge a peer committed by- 
order of the House of Lords, even though 
the warrant of commitment he such as would 
ha void if issued by an ordinary tribunal [see 
Cooper, Anthony Ashbey, first Eakt, op 
Shaptesbitry]. Rainsford was removed to 
make room for Sir William Scroggs in June 
1678, He died at Dallinglon, Northampton- 
shire, where he had his seat and founded an 
almshouse. His remains were interred in 
Dallington church. 

Rainsford married at Kingsthorpe, on 
30 May 1637, Catherine, daughter of Rev. 
Samuel Clerke, D.D., rector of St. Peter's, 
Northampton, who survived him, and died 
on 1 June 1698, By her he had, with five 
daughters, six sons. Most of liis children died 
early. His eldest son, Richard, matriou- 
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luted at Oxford from Queen’s College on 
15 June 1667, represented Northampton in 
the first parliament of James II, 1085-7, and 
died on 17 March 1702-8. 

Iiainsford’s portrait, by Gerard Soest, is at 
Lincoln’s Inn : another, by Michael Wriglit, 
is at the Guildhall; a third, by Claret , was 
engraved by Tompson (Bhomlev). 

[Poster’s Alumni Oson.; Lincoln’s Inn Bog ; 
Baker's Northamptonshire, i. 131 ; Bridges’s 
Northamptonshire, i. 496; Sidcrfln’s Rep, pp. 
163,408 ; Wotton'sB.uoneLngo,iv, 871 jDugdale's 
Ohron. Ser. p. 113 , Pari. Hist. ir. 6; Lists of 
Members of Pari, (official) ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1063-4 p. 341, 1066-6 p. 496, 1670 
Addenda, p. 694 ; Sir Thomas Baymond’s Bep. 
pp. 4, 176, 294; North's Lives, i. 130; Carto’s 
Luo of Ormondo, ii. 261 ; Howell's State Trials, 
vi. 1290, Hutton Corre=p.(Camdon Soc,), i. 102, 
164 ; Hist. MSS. Cuinni. 7th Bmp. App. p. 493, 
8th Kep. App. pt. i. p. 112, 9th Bop. App. pt.ii. 
pp. 10, 81, 101, 11th Bop App. pt. ii. p. 20; 
Campbell's Lives, of t ho Chief Justices; Boss’s 
Livos of the Judgos.] J. M. B. 

RAINTON, Sin NICHOLAS (1609- 
1646), lord mayor of London, third son of 
Robert Rainton, by his wife Margaret, was 
baptised at Heighinglon in the parish of 
TVnehingborough, Lincolnshire, on 10 Juno 
1569. Having- been admitted a freeman, of 
(lie city and a member of the Haberdashers’ 
Company, lie established himself in business 
as a mercer in Lombard Streot. He was 
elect ed alderman for Aldgate ward on 2 June 
1621, and moved to CornliiU on 20 April 
1034. He served the office of shoi'iH in 1021, 
and in J032 became lord mayor. Thomas 
Heywood the dramatist oomposed for i lie in- 
auguration of his mayoralty a pageant en- 
titled 1 London’s Fountain of Aits and Sci- 
ences.’ During his term of office (June 1033) 
he made a state visit to Richmond, accom- 
panied by the al demon, and present cd Queen 
Henrietta Maria with a basin and ewer of 
gold, engraved with hoT arms, and of the 
vuluo of 800/. (City JRcrorde, Repertory 47, 
foie. 2736, 287, 3026). 

Ho became president of St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital m 1031, and held Lhat office 
until his death (Jlpmrmbmncia, p, 479 n .) ; 
his portrait is proservud in the hospital. 
In 1(110, when Oharlos I commanded the 
mayor and aldermen to attend the privy 
council and furnish a list of such citizens ns 
were in a position to advnnoo inonoy to the 
combinod amount of 200,000/., Bainton and 
three other aldermen — Caere, Atkins, and 
Soamos — refused to attend. They were 
proceeded against in the Star-chamber, 
and committed to eeparnt 0 prisons, Rainton 
being lodged in the Marshalsoa. On 10 May 
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the /orn- aldermen were removed to tl 
Tower. Popular indignation ran high 
five days they wore released; and, though 
they persisted m their refusal to rate citizen, 
for the loan, they were dismissed witW 
penalty (G AliDlNBTt, History, lx . i so 1S T 
On 12 Aug. 1642, when the royalist lord’ 
mayor Gurney was deposed by the Houseof 
Lords, Rainton was directed to summon « 

common hall for the election of anew mavor 

(Home of Lords' Journal, v. 284). p n ;„L 
was assessed on 21 Aug. 1646 by the com 
mitt.ee for advance of money at 2,000/ (P r L 
ceedinga, 1642-56, ii. 722). Hediedoul9Aim- 
1646, aged 78, and was buried on 16 Sspt 
at Enfield. By hie will, proved 11 Sept. 1646 
he gave to the parish of Enfield, where his 
mansion, Forty House, was situate, 10/ per 
annum for ever to apprentice three poor 
children of the village, and horn 'in such 
houses only as had been then Built forty 
yoars.’ Ho also left his dwelling-house m 
Lombard Street, with adjoining tenements 
to tho Haberdashers’ Company in trust to 

pro vide yearly payments to St. Bartholomew's 

ilospit al, and to tho parishes of St. Maty 
Woolchurch, St. Edmund the King, Lombard 
Street, and Wasliinghorough, together with 
] gifts to poor members of the guild. All these 
legacies wore placed under the company’s 
management. The rents from his Lombard 
Street property wero much reduced, if not en- 
tirely lost, through the grent fire of London. 

A superb monument to his memory stands 
against the north wall of tho vestry mom of 
Enfield church. Ilis effigy, in armour, wears 
the lord-mayor’s robo. 

Rainton marriod, at St. Chrislophar-le- 
Stoclcs, on 16 Nov. 1602, Rebecca, sister of 
Sir Thomas Monlson, lord mayor in 1638-4. 
He had no issue, and his great-nephew 
Nicholas was heir-at-law. Ilis wife pre- 
deceased him in 1040, and was also buried at 
Enfield. 


[Taylor's Some Account of the Taylor Family, 
p. 000 (contains a podigreo of Bainton); Nichols's 
Nolos on London Pageants, 1824-6; Maitland's 
Ilist, of London, 1780, i. 321; Robinson's Hist, 
of Enfield, ii. 31-6; Stow’a Survey of London, 
od. Strvpo, 1720, bk. v. pp. 86, 143; Visitation 
of Middlesex in 1603, 1820, p. 12.] 0. W-h. 

RAINY, HARRY (1792-1870), physi- 
clan, born at Oriecb, Sutherlandshire, on 
20 Oct. 1792, was youngest son of George 
Rainy (d. 1810), minister of Oriech, and 
Anne (d. ] 833), daughter of the Rev. Gilbert 
Robertson of Kincardine. He matriculated 
at Glasgow University in 1806, and formed 
a lifelong friendship wil h a fellow student, 
John Hibson Lockhart [a. v.J He studied 
modicino from 1808 to 1810, when he mi- 
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grated to Edinburgh and continued the study 
till 1812. Returning to Glasgow, he acted 
as clerk in the Royal Infirmary from 1812 
to 1814. In May 1814 he wont to Paris to 
work in the hospitals, and was a spectator of 
the commotion caused by the news of Bona- 
parte’s return from Elba. He became ac- 
quainted with Roux, Dupuytren,Orfila, and 
other distinguished members of the French 
medical and surgical schools, which had out- 
run the British in some points of practice. In 
1815 he returned to Glasgow, travelling* by 
wayof Metz through Germany and Belgium, 
crossing the field of Waterloo some weeks 
before the battle. In Glasgow he soon ac- 
quired a large practice. As a lecturer he 
taught the institutes of medicine in Glasgow 
University from 1833 to 1889, and the prac- 
tice of medicine from 1839 to 1841. Ha had 
graduated M.D. at Glasgow in April 1838, and 
m 1841 was appointed to the chair of forensic 
medicine and medical jurisprudence in the 
university. He thenceforth practised as a 
consulting physician with much success. In 
1862 he resigned his chan-, and on 19 Nov. 
1873 the university conferred on him the de- 
gree of LL.D. on the installation of Mr. Dis- 
raeli as rector of the university. While pos- 
sessing extensive knowledge and skill as a 
medical practitioner. Rainy was a keen theo- 
logian, and at the time of the Scottish disrup- 
tion lie took a leading part on the side of the 
free church, ne died m Glasgow on 6 Ang. 
1876. On 30 Nov. 1818 he married Barbara, 
daughterof Captain Robert Gordon oflnver- 
carron. She died on 8 J uly 1864. nis eldest 
son, Robert Rainy, D.D. ( b . 1826), princi- 
pal of the New College, Edinburgh, was in 
1887 moderator of the Free Church General 
Assembly. His second son, George (1832- 
1860), M.D. of Glasgow, was surgeon to the 
eye infirmary there, and leoturer in the 
university in 1868. 

[Scott’s Fasti, v. 834; Times, 18 Aug. 1878; 
Scotsman, 8 Aug. 1876 ; Irving's Eminent Scots- 
men; British Medical Journal, August 1876; 
information received from Principal Rainy and 
Miss Christina Rainy.] G. S_n. 

RAITHBY, JOHN (1706-1820), lawyer, 
born in 1766, was eldest son of Edmund 
Raithby of Edenham, Lincolnshire, On 
26 Jan. 1796 he was admitted a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was subsequently called 
to the bar. He practised in the court of 
chancery. His legal writings obtained for 
him a commissionersliip of bankruptcy ; he 
was also nominated a sub-commissioner on 
the public records. Raithby died at the 
Grove, Highgate, on 31 Aug. 1820, leaving 
a widow. 


Raithby published anonymously, in 1798, 
‘The Study and Practice of the Law con- 
sidered,’ 8vo, an ably written, treatise, for 
some time attiibuted to Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. An American edition appeared at 
Portland, Maine, in 1806, and the second 
English edition was issued at London in 
1816, with the author’s name. With Sir 
Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, Raithby issued a 
new edition of the ‘ Statutes at Large/ from 
Magna Ghorta to the Union, 41 Geo. HI, 
10 vols. 4to, 1811 (also in 20 vole. 8vo, 
1811). Tomlins co-operated in the edition 
down to 49 Geo. Ill, when he relinquished 
the task to Raithby and Nicholas Simons. 
Raithby compiled a useful ‘Index’ to the 
work, ‘ from Magna Oharta to 49 Geo. TIT/ 
which appeared in 181 J, in 1 vol. 4to and in 
8 yols, 8 vo, lie likewise compiled alpha- 
betical and chronological indexes to the 
‘ Statutes of the Realm,’ which were pub- 
lished by the record commissioners in. 1824 
and 1828, folio. 

Raithby wrote also: 1. ‘The Law and 
Principle of Money considered,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1811. 2. ‘ Efenry Bennet : a Novel/ 
3 vols. 13mo, London. 

I Gent. Mag. 1826, pt. ii. p. 282; AUibono’a 
Diet, of Authors, ii. 172G.] G. G. 

RALEGH, Sib WALTER (1662 P-161S), 
military and naval commander and author, 
was horn about 1662 at Hayes or Hayes 
Barton, near Budleigli Salterton, South 
Devonshire (for description of birthplace 
see Tram, of Devonshire Association, xxi. 
812-20). His father, Walter Ralegh (1496 f- 
1581), a country gentleman, waB originally 
Bottled at Fardell, near Plymouth, where he 
owned property at his death; lio removed 
about 1620 to Hayes, where he leased on 
estate, and spent the last years of his long 
life at Exeter, He narrowly escaped death 
in the western rebellion of 1549, was church- 
warden of East Budieigh in 1601, and is 
perhaps the ‘Walter Rawley’ who repre- 
sented Wareham in the parliament of 1668. 
He was buried in the church of St. Mary 
Major, Exeter, on 23 Feb. 1680-1. He 
married thrice: first, about 1618, Joan, 
daughter of John Drake of Exmouth, and 
probably first cousin of Sir Franois Drake ; 
secondly, a daughter of Darrell of London ; 
and, thirdly, after 1648, Katharine, daughter 
of Sir Philip Champernowne of Modbury, 
and widow of Otho Gilbert (d. 18 Feb. 1647) 
of Compton, near Dartmouth. 

By His first wife the elder Ralegh had two 
sons : George, who is said to have furnished 
a ship to meet the Spanish armada in 1688, 
and was buried at Witkycombe Ralegh on 
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12 Match 1506-7, leaving issue believed to age of fourteen or fifteen he would seem 
he illegitimate; and John, who succeeded to have gone to Oxford, where he was accorf 
the family property at Fardoll, and died at ing to Wood, in residence for three 'year 
a great age in 1629. Mary, the only child a member of Oriel College. His name 
of the second marriage, was wife of Hugh pears in the college books in 1572 but tlT 
Snedale. By his third wife, Katharine (d. dates and duration of his residence are nn 
1691), whose will, dated 11 May 1694, is in certain, ' ' u 

the probate registry at Exeter, the elder lia- In 1509 Ralegh sought adventures in 
legh had, together with a daughter Mar- France as a volunteer in the Huguenot annv 
guret and Walter, the subject of this notice, With it he was present in the battle of J#r 
Sib Oabdw Ralegii (1650 P-1625 P), Sir nac (13 Maroh), and again at Moncontom 
"Walter’s elder brother of the whole blood. (Hist, of the World, v. n. 3, 8). It has been 
Carew engagod in 1678 in the expedition of conjectured that on 24 Aug. 1672, the dav 
his half-brother. Sir Humphrey (.-filbert {jq. v.], of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, he was 
and figured with Sir Walter and his two in Paris; it is more probable that he was m 
elder half-brothers, George and John, on the the south of France, where, according to lug 
list of sea-captains drawn up in consequonce own testimony, he saw tlio catholics smoked 
of rumours of a Spanish invasion in January out of tlio oaves in the Languedoc Inlig (fa 
1585-6. Ho sat in parliament as member IV. ii. 16). It is slated authoritatively that 
for Wiltshire in 1686, for lmdgorslmll in ho remained in Franco for upwards of fi\e 
1589, for Downton both in 1003-4 and in years, but nothing further is known of big 
1021, and he was knighted hy Queen Eliza- experiences there (Oldts, p. 21). In the 
hotli iu 1601 at Basing House. For some spring of 1676 ho was in London, and in a 
tiino he was gentleman of tho horse to John copy of congratulatory versos which hepre- 
Tliynne of Lnugleat, and on Thymic’s death fixed to the ‘ Steele Gins ’ of George Gas- 
he married his widow, Dorothy, daughter of coigne [n. v.], published in April 1670, hois 
Sir William Wroughl on of Broad Heighten, described ns ‘ of the Middle Temple.’ It may 
Wiltshire. On his marriage he sold hu pro- bo supposed that he was only ‘a paasing 
party in Devonshire, and settled at Downton lodger ; ’ he has himself statod that he was 
House, near Salisbury. Until 1325 he was not a law sludont ( Works, i. 660). In Be- 
lieutenant of the Isle of Portland (cf. Cal, cember 1677 ho appears to have had aresi- 
State Papers, Dom. 1608-26). Aubrey says donee at Islington, and been known as a 
of him that he ‘ had a delicate clear voice, and hanger-on of the court (Gossn, p. 6). It is 
played skilfully on the olpharion’ ( Letters , possible that in 1677 or 1678 he was in tho 
ii. 610). IlissecondBon, Wallar (1680-1016), Low Countries under Sir John Norris or 
is separately noticed. Norreys (jq. v.l and was present in the bid- 

Through his father and mother, who are liant notion of Eymonnnt on 1 Aug. 1678 
both credited by tradition with puritan pro- (( )ldyh, p. 25) ; but the statement is conjec- 
dilections, Wnltor Ralegh was connected turd. 

with many distinguished Devon and Cornish In April 1578 ho waB in England {Trans, 
families — tho uourtonays, Grenvilles, St. of the Devonshire Association, xv. 174), and 
Legors, Russell s, Drakes, and Gilberts. Sir iu September lie was at Dartmouth, where he 
Humphrey Gilbert was his mother's son by joined his hdf-brother Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
her first husband. His early boyhood scums in fitting out a fleet of eleven ships for a 
to have been spent at Ilayos, and lie may so-called voyage of discovery. Afler tedious 
have been sent to school a! Budleigh ; SitI- delays, only sovon, three of which were very 
mouth and Ottery St. Mary havo also been small, finally sailed on 19 Nov. That the 
suggested as scenes of his education. It was ‘ voyago of discovery ’ was a mere pretence 
doubtless by association, with the sailors on may bo judged by tho armament of tlie ships, 
the boach at Budleigh Salterton that he which according to the standard of the age, 
imbibed the almost instinctive understand- was very heavy. Gilbert commanded the 
ing of the sea that characterises his writings. Admiral, of 260 tons ; Oarow, lialegh’B elder 
Sir John Millais, in his picture 1 Tho Boy- brother, commanded the Vice-Admiral; Ea- 
hoodof Ralegh,’ painted at Budleigh Salter- logli himself tho Falcon of 100 tons, with 
ton in 1870, represents him silting on tho the distinguishing motto, ‘Nec mortemjeto, 
seashore at Iho foot of a sunburnt sailor, noc flnem fugio' (of. State Tapers, Dom. 
who is narrating his adventures. lie cer- Elizabeth, oxxvi. 40, i. 49; cf. MaDotGAit, 
tainly learnt to spealc with tlio broadest Voyage of the lteaolute, pp. 520-3). It is 

of Devonshire accents, which he retained probable that Gilbert went south to tho 

through life, From childhood he was, sayB Azores, or even to tho West Indies. After 

Naunton, ‘an indefatigable reader.’ At the indecisive engagement with soma 
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Spaniards, the expedition was back at Dart- 
mouth in the spring of 1579 (Hakluyt, 
Principal Navigations, iii. 180.) 

A few months later .Ralegh was at the 
court, on terms of intimacy at once with the 
Earl of Leicester, and with Leicester's hitter 
enemy and Bnrghley's disreputable son-in- 
law, the Earl of Oxford. At Oxford’s re- 
quest he carried a challenge to Leicester's 
nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, which Sidney 
accepted, but Oxford refused to fight, and, it 
is said, proposed to have Sidney assassi- 
nated. Ralegh’s refusal to assist in this 
wicked business bred a coldness between 
him and Oxford, which deepened on the 
latter's part into deadly hatred (St. John, i. 
48). But Ralegh’s temper was hot enough 
to involve him in like broils on his own ac- 
count. In February 1579-80 he was en- 
gaged in a quarrel with Sir Thomas Parrot, 
and on the 7th the two were brought before 
the lords of the council 1 for a fray made be- 
twixt them,’ and ‘ committed prisoners to 
the Fleet.’ Six days later they were re- 
leased on finding sureties for their keeping 
the peace Mb. i. 60), hut on 17 March Ralegh 
and one Wingfield were committed to the 
Marshalsea for 1 a fray beside the tennis-court 
at Westminster’ (Refs of Privy Council , xi. 
421). 

Next June Ralegh sailed for Ireland as the 
captain of a company of one hundred soldiers. 
The friendship of Leicester, and, through Sid- 
ney, of Walsingham, brought him opportu- 
nities of personal distinction. In August he 
wosjoined in commission with Sir Warhanj 
St. Leger for the trial of James Fitzgerald, 
brother of the Earl of Desmond, who was 
sentenced and put to death as a traitor. 
Raleghexpreasedthe conviction thatleniency 
to bloody-minded malefactors was cruelty 
to good and peaceable subjects (ib, i. 88). 
When, in November, the lord deputy, Grey, 
forced the Spanish and Italian adventur ers, 
who had bunt and garrisoned the Fort del 
Oro at Smerwick, to surrender at discretion, 
Ralegh had no scruples about carrying out 
the lord deputy’s order to put them to the 
sword, to the number of six hundred {ib. 
i, 40) [see Gedy, Abthto, fourteenth Loud 
Gbby nn Wilton], Although the exploit 
has the aspect of a cold-blooded butchery, 
it must he remembered that the Spaniards 
were legally pirates, who had without valid 
commissions stirred up the native Dish to 
rebellion, and that English adventurers in 
the same legal position on the Spanish main 

E . OxDNKAM, John], although they were 
e from the added imputation of inciting 
torehellion, had been mercilessly slain, The 
only fault found by the queen was that the 
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superior officers had been spared (Cal. State 
Papers, Ireland, lxxix. 13). Edmund Spen- 
ser [q. v.], who was present at Smerwiclr, 
approved of Grey’s order aud of Ralegh’s 
obedience (View of the Present State of 
Ireland, Globe edit. p. (156), and Mendoza, 
the Spanish ambassador in London, ventured 
on no remonstrance (Fbotod, Hist, of Eng- 
land, Cabinet edit. x. 682-91). 

During the campaign Spenser and Ralegh 
were necessarily brought together, but it 
does not appear that any intimacy then 
sprang up between them, and in January 
llalegliwassent into garrison at Cork, where, 
except for an occasional journey to Dublin 
to confer with Grey or a dashing skirmish, 
he lay till the end of July, He was then 
appointed one of a temporary commission 
for the government of Munster, which esta- 
blished its headquarters at Lismore, and 
thence kept the whole province in hand. It 
was apparently in November that Ralegh, 
on his way from Liamoie to Cork with 
eight horse and eighty foot, was attacked by 
a numerous body of Irish. They could not, 
however, standhefora the disciplined st reng th 
of the English, and fled. Ralegh, hotly pur- 
suing them with his small body of horse, 
got in among a crowd of the fugitives, who 
turned to hay, and fought fiercely, stabbing 
the horses with their knives. Ralegh’s horse 
was killed, and Ralegh, entunglcd under the 
falling animal, owed delivery from immi- 
nent danger to the arrival of reinforcements. 
This marked the end, for the timB, of Ralegh’s 
Irish servics. 

In the beginning of December 1681 he 
was sent to England with despatches from 
Colonel Zouch, the new governor of Mun- 
ster, and, coming to the court, than at Green- 
wich, happened to attract the notice and 
catch the fancy of the queen. Thero is 
nothing improbable in the story of his 
spreading his new plush cloak over a muddy 
road for the queen to walk on. Tho evidence 
on which it is based (Ettelek, Worthies} is 
shadowy j but the incident is inlteepingwitk 
Ralegh’s quick, decided resolution, ana it is 
certain that Ralegh sprang with a sudden 
bound into the royal favour. Fuller's other 
story of his writing on a window of the 
palace, with a diamond, 

Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall, 

and of Elizabeth's replying to it with 

If thy heart fails thee, climb sot at all, 

rests on equally weak testimony, and is in- 
herently improbable. Naunton’s story that 
Ralegh first won the queen's favour by the 
ability he showed in pleading his cause 
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before tke council lias been satisfactorily puty in Devon, bo secured a pro fit able h 
disproved by Edwards (i. 49). It, in fact, m the privateering against Spain whickw 
appears that*n handsome figure and lace wore conducted under cover of commLsio Be j 
Ins real credentials. lie was under thirty, the Prince of Oondfi or from the Prini>r m f 
tall, well-built, of 'a good presence,’ with Orange. In 1583 he had a large interest ' 
thick dark hair, a bright complexion, and the Newfoundland voyage of Sir ' n 

an expression full of life. Ills drees, too, Gilbert, fitting out a vessel of two liumlrt 
was at all times magnificent , to the utmost tons, oalled the Dark Ralegh, which he kai 
limit of his purse ; and, when called on to intended to command himself, till positivel 
apeak, he answered ‘with a hold and plausible forbidden by his royal mistress. After ffil 
tongue, whereby lie could set out his parts hurt’s doath he applied for a patent aimila" 
to tlio best advantage.’ He had, moreover, to that which Gilbert had held— to discover 
the reputation of a bold and dashing par- unknown lands, to take possession of then 
tisan, ingenious and daring; fearless alike in in the queen’s name, and to hold them for 
the field and in the council-chamber, a man six yoars. _ This was granted on 26 March 
of a stout heart and a sound head, 1 681, and in April he sent out a preliminary 

For several years Ralegh belonged to the expedition under Philip Amadas nndArthnr 
court, the recipient of the queen’s bounties Barlow, who, taking the southern route bv 
and favour to an extent which gave much the West Indies and the coast of Florida 
occasion for scandal. lie was indeed con- made the Innd to the southward of Cape 
suited as to tlio nlfnirs of Ireland, and Grey’s Hal terns. They then coasted northwards 
rejection of his advice was ft chiuf cause of entered the Oregon inlet, mid in the queen's 
Grey’s recall; butsucli service, in itself a mark namu took possession of Wokokon, Itonnokc 
of the queen’s confidence, docs not account and thu mainland adjacent. To this legion 
for the numerous appointments and grants on thoir return in September, the queen her- 
which, within u few years, raised him from self gave the narno of Virginia, then, and for 
tlio position of a poor gontleman-ad venturer many yoars afterwards, applied to tbs whole 
to be one of the most wealthy of the courtiors. seaboard of the continent, from Florida to 
Among other patents and monopolies, ho Newfoundland, 
was grantod, in Mnv 1683, that of wina lfalegh now put forward the idea, possibly 
liconses, which brought him in from 800/, to conceived yenrs before in intercourse with 
2,000/. a year, though it involved him in a Ooligny (BnsiNr ; Guymrd Colii/ny. chap, 
dispute with tlio vice-chancellor of Cam- vii,), of establishing a colony in the newly 
bridge, on whose jurisdiction his lessee had discovered country ; and, as the queen would 
encroached. In 1684 ho was knighted, and not allow him to go in person, the expedi- 
in 1686 was appointed warden of the stun- iiou sailed in April 1686, under the command 
navies, that is of tho minus of Cornwall and of his cousin, Sir Richard Grenville orGrayn- 
Dovon, lord lioutonant of Cornwall, and vilo [q.v,], with Ralph Lane [q.v.jas co- 
vice-admiral of tho two counties. Both in vornor of the colony, and Thomas Harriot 
1685 and 1686 ho sat in parliament as mom- [q.v.], who deseribod himself aa Ralegh’s 
bor for Devonshire. In 1680, too, ho ob- servant, as surveyor. Tho rules for its go- 
tainedthe grant of avast tract, of land— vorument wero drawn up by Ralegk; but 
some forty thousand acres in Cork, Water- quarrels, in the first instance between Lane 
ford, and Tipporary. Tho grant included and Grenville and afterwards between tie 
Youghal, with manorial rights and tlio snl- English sottlers and tho natives, rendered the 
mon fishery of the Blaclcwatov, and Ralegh scheme abortive, andin June 1680 the settle- 
bogaix building houses at both Youghal and mont was ovacuntod, the colonists being 
Lismoro. He was also appointed captain of carried homo by tlio iloet under Sir Francis 
the queen’s guard, an office requiring iramo- Drake, Ralegh had meantime sent Grenville 
diate attendance on tho queen's person. In out with reinforcements and supplies; but, as 
1587 ho was grantod estatos in Lincolnshire, ho found the place deserted, he came back, 
Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, forfeited leaving fifteen men on lloanoke. In the 
by Babinglon and his fellow-conspirators. summer of 1687 another and larger expedi- 
. Ralegh, however, was ill-flttou to spend tion was sent out under the command of John 
his lifo in luxury and court intrigue, of White, who, when supplies ran short, came 
•which, as tho queen’s favourito, ho was tho home, loaving oighty-nino men, seventeen 
centre. Ills jurisdiction of the Rtammrios women, and two children, including his ovra 
marked an ora of roforrn, and tho rules which daughter and her child, Raleghflttedouttjvo 
he laid down continued long in force. As ships in the following spring, but the captains 
vice-admiral of the western counties, with converted tho expedition into a privateering 
his half-brother Sir John Gilbert as his do- cruise, and, after being roughly bandied by 
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some Rochelle men-of-war, they came baclr 
to Bno-laud. ‘When, in 1589, a tardy relief 
•was sent, the colonists had disappeared, nor 
was any trace of them ever recovered ; and 
Ralegh, having spent upwards of 40,0002. in 
the attempt to found the colony, was com- 
pelled to abandon the project for the time. 
In after years he sent out other expeditions 
toTirn-inia,the latestin 1603. On his down- 
fall in that year his patent reverted to the 
crown. 

It is by bis long, costly, and persistent 
effort to establish this first of English colo- 
nies that Ralegh’s name is most favourably 
known ; and, though tho effort ended in 
failure, to Ralegh belongs the credit of 
having, first of Englishmen, pointed out the 
way to the formation of a greater England 
beyond the seas. But he had no personal 
share in the actual expeditions, and he was 
never in his whole life near the coast of 
Virginia. Among the more immediate re- 
sults of his endeavours is popularly reckoned 
the introduction, about 1686, into England of 
potatoes and tobacco. The assertion ia in part 
substantiated. His ‘ servant ’ Harriot, whom 
he sent out to America, gives in his 1 Brief 
and True Report of Virginia 1 (1688) a de- 
tailed account of the potato and tobacco, and 
describes the uses to which the natives put 
them; he himself made the experiment of 
smoking lobncco. The potato and tobacco 
were in 1608 growing as rare plants ia Lord 
Burgliley’s garden in the Strand (Gekaed, 
Catalogue, 1696). In liis ‘ Herbal 1 (1397, 
pp. 286-8, 781) Gerard gives an illustration 
and description of each. Although potatoes 
had at a lar earlier period been brought to 
Europe by the Spaniards^ Harriot’s specimens 
were doubtless the earliest to be planted in 
this kingdom. Some of them Ralegh planted 
in liis garden at Youghal, and on that pound 
he may he regarded as one of Ireland’s chief 
benefactors. This claim is supported by the 
statement made to tho Royal Society in 1693 
by Sir Robert Southwell [q. v.], then pre- 
sident, to tho effect that his grandfather first 
cultivated the potato in Ireland from speci- 
mens given him by Ralegh (G. "W. Johnson’, 
Gardener, 1849, i. 8). The cultivation spread 
rapidly inlroland, but was uncommon inEng- 
land until the eighteenth century. The asser- 
tion that Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis 
Brake introduced the potato long before Ra- 
legh initiated colonial enterprise appears to be 
erroneous. It seems that they brought over 
in 1666 some specimens of the sweet potato 
(aonvolvohes batiata), which only distantly 
resembles the common potato (Alphonse 
be Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants, 
1884; Olos, * Quelques documents surl’his- 


toire de la pomme de terre,’ in Journal Agric. 
d n midi de la France, 1874, 8vo). 'With re- 
gard to tobacco, the plant was cultivated in 
1’ortugal before 1660, and Lobel, in his 
* Stirpium Adversaria Nova ’ (pp. 261-2), de- 
clares that it was known in England before 
1676, Drake and Hawkins seem to hare first 
brought the leaf to England from America ; 
but Ralegh (doubtless under tbe tuition of 
Harriot) was the first Englishman of rank 
to smoke it ; he soon became confirmed in 
the habit, and taught his fellow-courtiers 
to follow his example, presenting to them 
pipes with bowls of silver. The practice 
epread with amazing rapidity among all 
classes of the nation (Camden, Annals, s.a. 
1680; Txedeji inn, Qeschichte des Tabaks, 
1864, pp. 148 sq. ; Faieiiolt, Tobacco, 1869, 
pp. 60-1 ; cf. Gerard. Herbal, 1697, p. 
289). 

In March 1688, when the Spanish inva- 
sion appeared imminent, Ralegh was ap- 
pointed. one of a commission under the pre- 
sidency of Sir Francis KuoRys, with Lord 
Grey, Sir John Norris, and others — all land 
officers, with the exception of Sir Francis 
Drake — to draw up a plan for the defence of 
the country ( Western Antiquary, vii. 276). 
The statement that it was by Ralegh’s advice 
that the queen determined to fit out the 
fleet is unsupported by evidence (SlEBBLNG, 
p. 06). The report of tbe commission 
seems to trust the defence of the country 
entirely to the land forces, possibly because 
its instruction referred only to then- disposi- 
tion. It nowhere appears that Ralegh had 
any voice ae to the naval preparations. As 
the year advanced, he was sent into different 
parts of the country to hurry on the levies 
(Gossd, p. 38), especially in the west, where, 
ns warden of the stannaries and lord lieu- 
tenant of Cornwall, it was his duty to em- 
body the militia. 

It is stated m every ‘ Life’ of Ralegh that 
when the contending fleets were coming up 
Channel, Ralogh was one of the volunteers 
who joined the lord admiral and took a 
more or less prominent part ia the subse- 
quent fighting. Of this there is no mention 
in the English state papers or in the au- 
thentic correspondence of the time. Nor can 
any reliance be placed on the report that 
Ralegh took port in the naval operations 
mentioned in the ‘ Copie of a Letter sent out 
of England to Don Bernardin Mendoza’ 
(1688, and often reprinted) (cf. A Pack of 
Spanish Lies). This doubtful authority also 
credits Robert Cecil with having joined the 
fleet — a manifest misstatement ( Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, i. 342). 

In the early part of September Ralegh 
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was in Cornwall ; afterwards in London, twixt Revenge, one of her Ar ■ — 
and about tlio 19lh ho crossed over to Ire- Slnjipes, and an Armada of tle ^' 63 ^- 
land in company with Sir Richard Gren- Spaino.’ This, published anonymous! 8 
ville (State Papers, Dom. eexv. 01, eexvi. 28, the autumn of 1591 , was afterwords „ T ^ 10 
Iroland, 14 Sept. ; Sir Thomas Ileneago lodged in Ilalduyt’s ‘ Principal Navimu*! 
to Oarow, 19 Sept., Carew MSS.') By Dc- and. forms the basis of a contemporawh'Ti 
cembor ho was again at court, and came by Gervaso Markham [q. v.l and of Te ^ 
into conflict with the queen’s new favourite, son’s well-known poem, lu '-' 

Essex. The latter strove to drive Ralegh In the following year (1692) a still str 

from court, and on some unknown pretext squadron was fitted out, mainly at the”^ 
sent him a challenge, which the lords of the of Ralegh, who ventured all the monevlf 
council prevonted his accepting, wishing the could raiso, amounting to about 84 OMt 
whole business * to be _ repressed and to bo tlio Earl of Cumberland also contribute 
buried in silence that it may not bo known largely, and tlio queen supplied two sh 
to her Majesty' ( State Papers, Bom. ccxix. Iho Foresight and Garland. It was intern? rl 
33) [soe Duvnnnux, 11 ojsbjkx, second Easx, oi> that Ralegh should com mand it in »» 
Essex]. The statement that in tho early though the quoen had expressed herself on’ 
summor of 1689 Ralogli took part in tho posed to tho plan, and as early as 10 Mardi 
expedition to Portugal under Brake and ho wrote to Cecil, ‘I have promised W 
Norris (Oj/ijys, p. 119) is virtually contra- Majesty that, if I can persuade the com ply , 
dieted by the full and authoritative doou- to follow Sir Martin Frobiser, I will without 
ments relating to tho expedition (fit. Stale fail return, and bring them but into the sea 
Papers, Dom. cex\ii. 90, 97, 98, ccxxiii. 36, some fifty or three-score leagues; which to 
66). In May 1689 Ualegli was in Ireland do, her Majesty many timoB, with great tni® 
( ib . Ireland, cxliv. 27, 28), and possibly con- lmdo mo remember’ (Edayaiids, ii. 45), But 
tiuued thoro during tho summer ; he was in tho early days of May, as the fleet put 
certainly there in August and September to sea, Ralegh roceived an order to ream 
(Cal. Carew MSS. 6, 24 Aug.) To this period the command to Erobisor and return name- 
may be referred liis intimacy with Edmund dintdly. Ilo conceived himsolf warranted in 
Spenser [q. v.], who bestowed on him in his going tis far as Cape Finisterre. Then 
poems the picturesque appellation of ' The dividing the floet, ho sont one port, under 
Shepherd ot tho t Jcean.' Ralegh returned to Erobisor, to threaten the coast of Portugal 
court in October, and, taking Spenser with so as to prevent tlio Spanish fleet putting to 
him, socurod for the poet a warm welcome sea; tho other, undor Sir John Burgh, to the 
from Lho queen. Ralegh’s slay at court, was Azores, whom iL captured the MadrodeDios 
Bhort. Ills departure was apparently d ue to tho g rent oarrack, homeward hound from the 
some jealousy of Sir William Eitzwillittin, East Indies with a cargo of tlie estimated 
lord deputy of Ireland, a friend of Essex, valuo of upwards of half a million sterling, 
with whom lio had quarrelled in Ireland. By tho beginning of Juno Ralegh liad arrived 
On 28 Beo. lie wrote to Oarow, ‘ My retreat in London, and although on 8 Juno lie ms 
from tho court was upon good cause. . . , staying at his own residence, Durham Home 
Wlion Sir William Eilzwilliam shall bo in in tho Strand, tho ancient London house of 
England, I take myself for liis better by the the bishops ol Durham, which he held since 
honours bio oilmen I hold, an also by that 368-1 on a grant from the crown (ib. ii, 202 
nearness to her Majesty which still I enjoy ’ soq.), ho was in July sent to the Tower, 
(Cal. Carew MSS.-, el’, Notes and Queries, Ills recall and imprisonment were due to 
3rd ser. iv. 3). _ _ tho quoon’s wrath on discovering that the 

Court intrigues, his duties in_ Cornwall, man whom she had delighted to honour and 
tlio equipment of tho various privaloors in enrich, who had been professing a lover’s 
which ho had an interest, seem to have occu- dovotion to her, had been carrying on an m- 
piod him through 1690. In the beginning triguo with one of hor maids of honour, Eliza- 
of 1691 ho was appointed to command in the both, daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton 
second post, under Lord Thomas Howard, a [ a, v.], who, baptised at Beddingfconlfl April 
strong squadron of quoon’s ships mid othors, 1 505, was 27 years old, In March it was in- 
to look out for tho Spanish plate fleet from mourod that lhilegh had marriodthelady, hut 
tho West Indies. Ultimately, however, the this, in a letter to Robort Cecil on 10 Mitch 
quoen refused to lot him go, and his place 1692, ltalegh had denounced as a 1 malicious 
afloat was taken by his cousin, Sir Richard report.’ According to Camden, Ralegh so- 
Grenville, whose death ho celebrated in ‘ A ducod tho lady somo months before, an aaser- 
Roport of tho Truth of tho Eight about lion which ,T. P. Collier needlessly at- 
the Isles of tho Azores this last Sommer, bo- tempted to corroborate by printing a forged 
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news-letter on the topic ( Arolusologia , xxxiv. 
100-70). The queen showed no moro mercy 
to Mistress Throgmorton than to her lover, 
and she also was imprisoned in the Tower. 
In a letter addressed to Sir Robert Cecil in 
July Ralegh affected frenzied grief and rage 
at being debarred from the presence of the 
queen, whose personal attractions he eulo- 
gised in language of absurd extravagance 
(Edwvbds, ii. 51-2). In his familiar poem 
‘As you came from the Holy Land,’ he 
seems to have converted into verse much of 
the flattering description of Elizabeth which 
figured in this letter to Cecil (Poems, ed, 
Hannah, pp. 80-1). But, despite these 
blandishments, he continued a close prisoner 
till the middle of September, when, on the 
arri\ al of the great carraclc, the Madre de 
Dios, at Dartmouth, he was seiit thither with 
Cecil and Drake, in the hope that by his 
local influence he might be able to stop the 
irregular pillage of the prize. He arrived in 
charge of a Mr. Blunt ( State Pavers, Dom. 
ccxliii. 17), perhaps Sir Christopher Blount 
[q. v.], the stepfather and friend of the Earl 
of Essex. On going on board tbe carrack 
his friends and tbe mariners congratulated 
him on being at liberty, but he answered 
‘Ho, I am the Queen of England’s poor cap- 
tive.’ Cecil, his fellow-commissioner, treated 
him respectfully. ‘ I do grace him,’ wrote 
Cecil, ‘as much as I may, for I find him 
marvellous greedy to do anything to recover 
the conceit of his brutish offence ’ (ib.) By 
27 Sept, the commissioners had reduced the 
affairs of the carrack to something like order 
(Edw vrdb, ii. 73), and eventually the net 
proceeds of the prize amounted to about 
160,000/., of which the queen took the 
greatest part. Ralegh considered himself 
ill-nsed in receiving 30,000/., being only 
2,000/. more than he had ventured, while the 
Earl of Cumberland, who had ventured only 
19,000/., also recoived 86,000/. (ib. ii. 70-8). 
But her majesty, gratified, it may he, by her 
share of the booty, so far relented as to re- 
store Ralegh his liberty. 

It is probable that Ralegh and Elizabeth 
Throgmorton were married i mm ediately 
afterwards. Being forbidden to come to 
court, they settled at Sherborne, where in 
January 1691-2 Ralegh had obtained a 
ninety-nine years' lease of the castle and park 
(ib. i, 463). lie now busied himself with 
building and planting, ‘ repairing the castle, 
electing a magnificent mansion close at hand, 
and laying out the grounds with the greatest 
refinement of taste ’ (St. John, i. 208), 
But he did not wholly withdraw himself from 

E ’ "c life. Early in 1598 he was electedfor 
ael in Cornwall, and took an active 


part in the proceedings of the house. On 
28 Peb. he spoke in support of open war 
with Spain. On 20 Maich he strenuously 
opposed the extensions of the privileges of 
aliens, and his speech was answered by Sir 
Robert Cecil. On 4 April he spoke with 
much ability and tact in favour of the 
Brownists, or rather against religious per- 
secution (D’Ewes, Journals, pp. 478, 490, 
493, 608-9, 617 ; Edwabds, i. 271). 

New difficulties followed his bojonm in 
London during the session. Passionately 
devoted to literature and science, he asso- 
ciated in London with men of letters of all 
classes and tastes. He was, with Cotton 
and Selden, a member of the Society of 
Antiquaries that had been formed by Arch- 
bishop Parker and lasted till 1605 (Arckceo- 
logia, i, xxv),ond to him is assigned the first 
suggestion of those meetings at the Mer- 
maid tavern in Bread Street which Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, and many lesser writers 
long graced with their presence. He made 
valuable suggestions to Richard Hakluyt, 
when he was designing his great collection 
of ‘ Voyages’ (cf. History of the World , bk. 
ii. cap. lii. sect, viii.) But it was not only 
literary and archaeological topics that Ra- 
legh discussed with his literary or anti- 
quarian friends. Although he did not per- 
sonally adopt the scepticism in matters of 
religion which was avowed by many Elizabe- 
than authors, it ntti acted his speculative cast 
of mind, and he sought among the sceptics 
his closest companions. Thomas Harriot, 
who acknowledged himself to he a deist, he 
took into his house, on his return from Vir- 
ginia, in order to study mathematics with 
him. "With Christopher Marlowe, whose re- 
ligious views were equally heterodox, he was 
in equally confidential relations. Izaak Wal- 
ton testifies that he wrote the well-known 
answer to Marlowe’s familiar lyric, ‘ Come, 
live with me and be my love.’ 

There is little doubt that Ralegh, Har- 
riot, and Marlowe, and some other personal 
friends, including Ralegh’s brother Carew, 
were all in 1592 and 1693 membeis of a select 
coterie which frequently debated religious 
topics with perilous freedom. According 
to a catholic pamphleteer writing in 1692, 
and calling himselx Philopatris, the society 
was known as ‘ Sir Walter Hawley’s School 
of Atheisms.’ The master was stated to 
be a conjuror (doubtless a reference to 
Harriot), and ‘ much diligence was said to 
be used to get young gentlemen to this 
school, wherein both Moyees and ora Sauior, 
the old and the new Testaments are iested 
at and the schollers taught among other 
things to spell God backwards ' (An Ad- 
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vertisement written to a Seeretarie of my 
L. Treasurers of Ingland by an Inglislie In- 
telligencer, 1 502, p, 18). In May 1593 tho 
coterie’s proceedings were brought to the 
notice of the privy council. A warrant was 
issued for the arrest of Marlowe and another, 
but Marlowe died next month, before it took 
effect. Ralegh had doubtless returned to 
Sherborne after tho dissolution of parliament 
on 10 April. But later in tho year the lord 
keeper, Puckering, raado searching inquiries 
into Ralegh’s and his Mends’ relations with 
tho freetkinlring dramatist. A witness de- 

f iosed that Marlowe had read an atheistical 
ecture to Ralegh and others. On 21 March 
1698-4 a special commission, headed by 
Thomas Iloward, viscount Bindon, was di- 
rected to pursue the invest igat ion at Oeme in 
Dorset, in the neighbourhood of Bherborno, 
and to examine Jtnlogh, hit, brother Oarow, 
‘ Mr.'l’liynne of Wiltshire,’ and ‘one Horyott 
of Sir "Walter liiiwloigli’s house ’ as to tln'ir 
alleged heresies. Unfortunately tho result 
of the investigation is not accessible ( [Hart . 
MS. 7012, p, 401) [sec Kvd, Thomas; Mab- 
Bown, Oiikistobiikb]. In Juno 1694 Ralegh 
spent a whole night in eagerly discussing 
religious lopics with tho jesnit John Oorno- 
lius [q.v.], while tho latter lay under arrost. 
at "Wolverton (Por.nv, Jesuits, iii. 461-2). 

But Ralegh was soon socking witli charac- 
teristic versatility somewhat less hazardous 
means of satisfying his speculative instinct. 
Jle had been fascinated by the Spanish legend 
of the fabulous wealth of tho city of Minion in 
South America, ‘which tho Spaniards call 
Eldorado,’ and ho desired to investigato it. 
Early in 1694 his wife, who deprocul cd the 
project, wrote to Cecil out routing him ‘rather 
to stay him than further him 1 (Edwabdh, i. 
100). Probably owing to bis wife’s iullucnco, 
Ralpgli delayed going out himself, and in 
the first iustanco sunt his tried nor van I , J uoob 
Whiddon, with instructions to explore tho 
rivor Orinoco and its tribut aries, which inter- 
sect tbecountry now known as Venezuela, but 
long called by tho Spanish settlors Guaynna 
or Guiana, Whiddon roturnod towards the 
eud of the year without any dofinitu informa- 
tion. Ralogliwas undaunted. TIo had already 
resolved to essay tho advouturo himself, and 
on 9 Eob. 1604-6 ho sailod from Plymouth 
with a fleet of tlvo ships, fitted out prin- 
cipally at his own cost, Cecil and tho lord 
admiral being also interested in tho voyage, 
and with a commission from tho quoon to 
wage war against the Spaniard. On 22 March 
ho arrived at tho island of Trinidad, off the 
■Venezuelan coast, whore he attacked and 
look tho town of San .Tosef, He seized Ber- 
roo, governor of Trinidad, who, stimulated 


by the appearance of 

fore, had written homo snewestina theim 

pose sailod from San Lucar about thTJT 
tune that Ralegh sailed from Plymouth X 
it did not arrive at Trinidad till April' 1 
Ralegh’s intercourse with his prisoner had 
meantime been most friendly, and Ben Z 
showed Ralegh an official copy of a dewT 
tion made by one J uan Martinez, who, on the 
point of death, declared that, having fall™ 
into the hands ortho Indians oftheOrinoco he 
had been detained for sovon months inManoa 
the richness and wonders of which he de-’ 
soribed at length. Ralegh, like the Spaniards, 
accepted the story, in which there is nothiS 
improbable. • It is not yet proven that there 
was notin tlio sixteenth century some rich 
and civilised kingdom, like Peru or Merico 
in tho interior of Soulli America ’ (Kingsley 
Miscellanies, 1 869, i. 44). Tho reports of do"- 
lioadod mon, or of ‘ men whose heads do grow 
benuath their shoulders,’ may have originated 
in tho disguises of tho Indian medicine-men 
O’*. i. 46). Early in April, leaving 1* B t™ 
at Los Gallos, Rftlogli started on his adven- 
turous searoh for tlio gold-mine of Manoa 
with a little flotilla of live boats, about one 
hundred mon, and provisions for a month. 

Tlio equipment and the means at his dis- 
posal proved inadequate. Entering by the 
Manaino mouth from the Bay of Gunnipa, 
nucl so into tho Orinoco itself, near where 
San Rafael now is, the labour of rowing 
against the stream of tho river in flood 
was oxoossivo ; and when, after struggling 
upwards for an estimated distance of four 
hundred miles, they turned into the Caroni, 
it wub often found impossible to make more 
than ‘ ono stone’s cast in an hour.’ They 
pushed, on for forty miles further, when their 
provisions wore nearly exhausted, and they 
wore still without any prospect of reaching 
Manoa. Ralegh reluctantly decided to give 
up the attempt for tho present, hoping to try 
lignin at some future time. Leaving a man 
nud n boy behind with a tribe of friendly 
Indians, so that on his return he might 
find oompot ent intorprotors, or possibly even 
guides to Manoa, lie and his companions ra- 
pidly descended tho rivor with the current, 
and rejoined their ships. They carriedwith 
them sundry pioces of ‘ white spar ' or quartz, 
‘ on tho outside of whioli appeared some small 
grains of gold,' and these, being afterwards 
assayed in London, were reported to contain 
pure gold in proportions varying Horn 12,000 
to 20,900 pounds to tlie ton, the reference 
being apparently to the ‘assay pound' of 
12 grains (information from Professor Bo* 
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berts-Au^ten). They are also said to have 
brought buds the earliest specimens of ma- 
hogSv known in England. From Trinidad 
KaW followed the north coast of South 
America, levied contributions from the Spa- 
niards at Cumana and Rio de Hacha, and 
returned to England in August. But he 
had powerful enemies, some of whom de- 
clared that the whole story of the voyage was 
r fiction. It was to refute this slander that 
he wrote his ‘Discoverie of Guiana/ 1598, 
ito. At the same time he drew a map, 
which was not yet finished when the book 
was published. This map, long supposed to 
be lost (Schoitbukok, p, 2 Cm.), is identical 
with a map in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 17940a), dated about 1850 in the 
Catalogue, but shown to he Balegh’a by 
a careful comparison with the test of thB 
‘ Discoverie ’ and with Ralegh’s known hand- 
writing (Kora, Descriptive Catalogue of 
Maps . . . relating to America . . . men- 
tioned in ml. Hi. of Hakluyt's Great Work | 
information from Mr. C. H. Coote). A fac- 
simile of the map is in val. ii. of 'Ham- 
burgische Festschrift zur Erinnerung an die 
Entdeckung Amerika's ’ (1892). 

Ralegh’s accuracy as a topographer and 
cartographer af Gui ana or the central district 
of Venezuela has been established by sub- 
sequent explorers, nor is there reason to doubt 
that the gold-mine which he songht Teally 
existed. The quartz which he brought home 
doubtless came from the neighbourhood of 
the river Yuruari (an affluent of the Caroni), 
where gold was discovered in 1849 by Dr. 
Louis Plassard, and has, since 1857, been 
procured in large quantities. The prosperous 
El Callao mine in this region was probably 
the object of Ralegh’s search (0. Le Neve 
Fostie, ‘ Caratal Gold Fields of V enezuela,’ 
reprinted from Quarterly Jour, of Geolog. 
Soe. August 1869, and the same writer's 
‘ Ralegh s Gold Mine/ in Brit. Assoc. Hep, 
18C9,m 162-3). 

On his return in 1595 Ralegh retired to 
Sherborne, and, as lord lieutenant of Corn- 
wall, prepared for the defence af the country 
against a threatened invasion from Spain. 
This prevented his personally undertakmg a 
new voyage to Guiana ; but in January 1695- 
169G he sent out his trusty friend, Lawrence 
Kemys [q. v,], who brought back the news 
that the Spaniards, under orders from Berreo, 
had re-established themselves in force at San 
Tomfis, near the mouth of the Caroni, where 
an earlier settlement had been abandoned 
(Hiram, iii. 672; Gaminee, iii, 444-5, 
where the position of San Tomas is discussed). 

Meantime Ralegh took a brilliant part in 
the expedition to Cadiz in June 1596. He 


commanded the von— himself in the lead- 
ing ship, the Warapite— as the fleet forced 
itswaymto the harbour, and, though severely 
wounded, he was carried on shore whan the 
men landed for the storming of the town. 
By his commission as a general officer he 
had avoica in the councils of war, hut his 
share in swayingthe decision to attack, which 
we know only from his own narrative (En- 
waeds, ii. 147-8), may easily be exaggerated, 
and is contradicted by Sir William Monson, 
the captain of Essex’s ship, the Dieu Repulse 
(‘ N aval Tract s ’ in Chttechill, VcyagesJjQ 1, 
iii. 186). On his return Ralegh was again 
busied with the despatch of a vessel to push 
discovery in the Orinoco. She sailed from 
the Thames in October, but did not leave 
Weymouth till 27 Dec., and by the end of 
June 1697 she was back at Plymouth with- 
out having been able to gain any further 
intelligence (Haeeptt, iii. 693). As far 
as Ralegh was concerned, the project was 
dropped for the next twenty years, though 
others made fruitless attempts in the same 
direction [see Leigh, Ohaeles, d. 1605]. 

Ralegh had been commendedfor his share in 
the taking of Cadiz; his friends believed that 
the queetfs wrath was wearing itself out, and 
Essex was not hostile. In May 1697 Ralegh 
was in daily attendance at the court, and on 
1 June he 1 was brought by Cecil to the queen, 
who used him very graciously and gave him 
full authority to execute hiBplace as captain of 
the guard. In the evening he rid abroad 
with the queen, and had private conference 
with her ’ (Eewakds, i. 226). For the next 
few weeks he seems to have been on familiar, 
almost friendly, terms with Essex. Mean- 
time the intelligence from Spain showed that 
Philip was preparing to take revenge for the 
loss he had sustained at Cadiz. Ralegh 
drew up a paper entitled 1 Opinion on the 
Spanish Alarum,’ in support of the conten- 
tion that the cheapest and surest way to de- 
fend England was to strike beforehand at 
Spain. The idea had been forcibly urged by 
Drake ten years before, but the time was 
now more favourable and the advicB accorded 
with the queen's inclinations. It had been 
intended to send out a squadron of ten ships 
under Lord Thomas Howard, with Ralegh 
as vice-admiral. The fleet was now increased, 
it was joined by a squadron of Dutch ships, 
and Essex, as admiral and general, took 
command of the whole. On 10 July it put 
to sea, but was dispersed in a gale and driven 
back with some loss. It could not sail again 
till 17 Aug., and then with a diminished 
force, a great pari of the troops being left 
behind. Off Cape Finisterre the fleet was 
for the second time scattered by bad weather, 
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and only by slow degrees was it collected at 
Flores, in tlie Azores, where it was deter- 
mined to lie in wait for the Spanish treasure 
ships from the West Indies. But Essex had 
intelligence that it was doubtful if they 
would come at all, andjhat, if they did, they 
would take a more southerly route. lie 
therefore resolved to wait for them atFayal, 
and sailed thither, giving Ralegh orders to 
follow as soon as liis ships had watered. 
Ralegh, following in haste, arrived at the 
rendezvous before Essex, and seeing that the 
inhabitants were putting the town in a state 
of defence, he landed and took it without 
waiting for Essex, who, on coming in, was 
exceedingly angry to find that he had been 
anticipated. He accused Ralegh of having 
disoboyed the instructions, by landing ' with- 
out the general’s presence or order,’ Ralegh 
appealed to tlie nclual words, that ‘ no 
captain of any ship or company . . . shall 
land anywhere without directions from the 
general or some other principal commander,’ 
he being, he maintained, ‘ a principal com- 
mander, named by the queen as commander 
of the whole lleet in succession to Essox and 
Howard.’ Common sense justified Ralegh's 
action, and Essex was obliged to waive the 
point, though several of his friends are said 
to have incited him to bring llalogli to a 
court-martial (ib. i. 242). The quarrel was 
healed for the time by the intervention of 
Howard, and tho fleet kept at sea till the 
middle of October, making some valuable 
prizes and destroying many othars. On it s 
return the troops were distributed in the 
western garrisons, and Ralegh, in conjunction 
with Lord Thomas Howard and Lord 
Mount! oy, was occupied in preparations for 
the defence of the coast against any possihlo 
attempts on tho part of Spain. 

During the years immediately following, 
his time was, for the most part, dividod 
between the court and the west country, 
with an occasional visit to Ireland. In 1597 
he was chosen member of parliament for 
Dorset, and in 1001 for Cornwall. In the 
last parliament he defended monopolies, 
which were attacked with much heat in a 
debate of 19 Nov. 1001. He is reportod to 
have blushed when a follow-member spoke 
of tlio iniquity of a monopoly of playing- 
cards, and he elaborately explained liis rela- 
tions with the monopoly or tin, which he 
owned as lord warden of the stannaries, but 
he said nothing of his equally valuable 
monopoly of sweet wines (D'Ewes, Journals 
of Parliaments, p. 645). In July 1600, after 
the news of tho battle of Nieuport, he, 
jointly with Lord Ooblmm, with whom he 
was now first intimately associated, was 


j sent to Ostend with a gracious message from 
the queen to Lord Grey [see Beooxd, Hemy 
eighth Loed Coe ham ; Gebi, Thomas, fif! 
leeuth Loan Gray ox Wilton], Inthefol 
lowing September he was appointed governor 
of J ersoy, and at onco repaired to the 
( whero he instituted a public registry of title’ 
'deeds, which is still an important feature of 
the insular land system, and he practically 
created the trade in fish between Jersey and 
Newfoundland (Peciot-Ogidb, lies de fa 
Manahe, p. 326 j Faxed, Jersey, ed. Durell 
P- S97 ; Prowsd, Mis t. of Newfoundland, 
pp. 52, 76). But the old quarrel with Essex 
waB still smouldoring. In season and out 
of season, Essex and his partisans, especially 
Sir Christopher Blount [q.v.], were loud in 
their denunciations of Ralegh. Essex writ- 
ing to the queen on 23 June 1699, accusedhim 
of ‘ wishing the ill-success of your majesty’s 
most important action, the decay of your 
greatest strength, and the destruction of 
yourfaithfullest servants’ (Edwards, i. 264) 
and at tho last he asserted that it was to 
counteract Jlolegh’s plots that he had come 
over from Ireland, and ‘ pretended that he 
took arms principally to save himself from 
Cobbam and Ralegh, who, he gave out, 
should have murdered him in his house’ 
(Cecil to Sir George Carew, ib. i. 266). It 
was untruthfully alleged that Ralegh had 
placed an ambuscade to shoot Essex as ho 
passed on liis way from Ireland to the lords 
of the council in London. Blount, pretending 
to Beek a means of retaliating, shot four times 
at Ralegh; liehadalroady vainly suggested to 
Sir Ferdinnndo Gorges that Raluglrs removal 
would do Essox good service (Oldyb, p.8S3). 

Ralegh was not disposed to submit meeldy 
to this active hostility. At an uncertain 
date — probably in 1601 — he wrote of Essex 
to Cecil : ' If you take it for a good counsel 
to rolenttowards this tyrant, you will repent 
it when it shall be too late, nis malice is 
fixed, and will not ovaporalo by any your 
mild courses. . . . For after revenges, fear 
them not ; for your own father was esteemed 
to be tho contriver of Norfolk’s ruin, yet liis 
son followed! your father's son and loveth 
him’ (cf. St. J Otis’, ii. 38; and Ddtebttoi, 
Lives of the Levereux, ii. 177). When Essex 
was brought out for execution, Ralegh was 
presont, hut withdrew on hearing it murmured 
that ho was there to feast his eyes on his 
enemy’s sufferings. Blount afterwards ad- 
mitted that neither he nor Essex had really 
believed that Ralegh had plotted against the 
earl’s life ; ‘ it was,’ he said, * a word cast out 
to colour oilier matters ; ’ and on the scaffold 
he entreated pardon of Ralegh, who was 
again present, possibly in his official capacity 
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ns captain of the guard. His attitude to- 
wards Essex and his party seems to have led 
Sir Amyas Preston to send him, in 1002, a 
challenge, which he accepted. He arranged 
hi- papers and affairs as a precautionary 
measure, entailing the Sherborne estate on 
his son Walter ; out for some unexplained 
reisonthe duel did not take place. About 
the same date he began negotiations for the 
saWof much of his Irish property to Richard 
Boyle, first earl of Cork ; the transaction was 
not completed until 1601, after Ralegh’s at- 
tainder, when Boyle secured all the Irish 
estates (cf. Lismore Papers, ed. G-rosart, 1st 
ser. iv. 268 ; 2nd ser. li. 38-49, 167-9, iii. 
69-82, v. passim). 

Meantime political intrigues centred round 
the king of Scots. For at least two years 
before the death of the queen, James was 
systematically informed that Ralegh was 
opposed to his claims, and was ready to 
proceed to any extremities to prevent his 
accession to the throne. The letters were 
written by Lord Henry noward (afterwards 
Earl of Northampton) [q. v.], probably with 
the knowledge, if not the approval, of Cecil. 
Tlieresult, at anyrate,was that James crossed 
theboTder with a BtrongprepoBscssion against 
Ralegh j and when Ralegh, who hadboenm the 
west, hastened to meet him, he was received 
with marked discourtesy. A fortnight later 
he was deprived of his post of captain of the 
guard; he was persuaded or compelled to re- 
sign the wardenship of the stannaries and 
the governorship of Jersey; his lucrative 
patent of wine licenses was suspended as a 
monopoly ; and he was ordered, ‘ with un- 
seemly haste,’ to leave Durham House in the 
Strand. Such measures were a sure presage 
of liis downfall ; but he still remained at 
court in occasional attendance on the king, 
hoping, it may he, to overcome the prejudice 
and win the royal favour. On or about 
14 July he was summoned before the lords 
of the council, who examiued him us to any 
knowledge he might have of the plot ‘ to 
surprise the king’s person' [see Watson, 
William], or of any plot contrived between 
Lord Cobham and Count Aremberg, the Spa- 
nish agent in London. Of Watson’s plot he 
most probably was entirely ignorant. With 
Cobham he was still on friendly terms, and 
Cobham had token from his house a book by 
ona Snagge, contesting James’s title. Ralegh 
bad once borrowed the work horn Lord 
Burghley’s library. Moreover ho knew that 
Cobham had been in correspondence with 
Aremberg. This he denied before the coun- 
cil, but hq afterwards admitted it, aud his 
prevarication, joined to his known inter- 
course with Cobham and his reasonable 


causes for discontent, appeared so suspicious 
that on 17 July he was sent a prisoner to 
the Tower. 1 Unable to endure his misfor- 
tunes,’ he attempted to commit suicide 
(Edwaudb, i. 376). 

During the following months he was 
repeatedly examined by the lords of the 
council, and on 17 Nov. was brought to 
trial at Winchester before a special com- 
mission, which included among its members 
Lord Thomas Howard, now earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Charles Blount, now earl of Devonshire 
[q. v.l, Lord Henry Howard, the newly- 
created Lord Cecil, Sir John PopLam [q. v.J, 
lord chief justice, and several others. Of 
these, only Suffolk could be considered 
friendly. Nothing was proved in a manner 
which would satisfy a modem judge or a 
modern jury; but the imputation of guilt 
attached at the time to every prisoner com- 
mitted by the lords of the council for trial 
on a charge of treason, unless any convincing 
proof of hia innocence were forthcoming. 
This Ralegh could not produce. He knew 
something of Cobham's incriminating corre- 
spondence, and to know of or suspeet the 
existence or even the conception of a traito- 
rous plot without revealing it wub to bepar- 
ticeps criminia. The jury without hesitation 
brought in a verdict of guilty — guilty of com- 
passing the death of the king, ‘ the old fox 
and his cubs ; ’ of endoavouring to set Ara- 
bella Stuart on the throne; of receiving bribes 
from the court of Spain ; of seeking to de- 
liver the country into the hands of its enemy. 
Sentence was pronounced by Popham, hut 
the commissioners undertook to petition the 
king to qualify the rigour of the punishment. 
The trial is a landmark in English constitu- 
tional history. The harsh principles then in 
repute among lawyers were enunciated by 
the judges with unprecedented distinctness, 
and as a consequence a reaction steadily set 
in from that moment in favour of the rights 
of individuals against the stale (Gabdinhu, 
i. 138). 

Two days before Ralegh’s trial, Watson, 
George Brooke, and four others were tried 
and condemned ; a week later, Cobham and 
Grey. Ralegh was ordered to be executed on 
] 1 Dec., and, in full expectation of death, 
he wrote a touching letter of farewell to his 
wife. This was published in 1044 with a 
few other small pieces in a volume entitled 
1 To-day a Man, To-morrow None,’ in the 
‘ Arraignment ’ of 1648, and in the ‘ Re- 
maines ’ of 1661 (of. Edwabds, li. 284). But 
on 10 Dec, Ralegh, with Cobham and Grey, 
was reprieved ; on the 16fch the three were 
sent up to London and committed to the 
Tower. All Ralegh’s offices were vacated 
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by bis attainder, and bis estates forfeited, 
but his personal property was now restored 
to him. In 1002, when he bad assigned the 
manor of Sherborne to trustees for the bene- 
fit of his son Walter, he reserved the in- 
come from it to himself for life. This life 
interest now fell to tho hing, hut on 30 July 
1004 a sixty years' term of Sherborne and 
ten other Dorset and Somerset manors was 
granted by the crown to trustees to be held 
by them for Lady Ralegh and her son. Soon 
afterwards a legal flaw was discovered in the 
deed of 1602 conveying Sherborne to tlio 
trustees of the son Walter. After much legal 
argument the judges in 1608 declared the 
whole property to be forfeited under the at- 
tainder, and the arrangement of 1604 to bo 
void. Lady Ralegh, in a personal interview, 
entreated James to waive his claim, but with- 
drew her opposition on receiving a promise of 
4002. a year for her life and that of her son, to- 
gether with a capital sum of 8,0002. The Sher- 
borne property, which was of the estimated 
rental of 7C02.,was thereupon bestowed on the 
fling’s favourite, Robort Carr, earl of Somer- 
set. Shortly before Prince Ilenry’s death in 
1612 he begged it of James, who compensated 
Carr with 20,0002. The prince intended to 
restore the estato to Ralegh, but died before 
he could effect his design, and Oarr reLook 
possession, but on his attainder in 1616, Sher- 
borne was sold to John Digby, earl of Bristol, 
for 10,0002. (Stubbing, up. 244, 201-4; 
Oarew Rardgh, Brief Relation, 1089). 

Ralegh was treated leniently in prison. 
Ho had apartments in tho upper story of 
the Bloody Tower, whore his wife and son, 
with their personal attendants, also lived, at 
the rate, for household expenses, of about 
2002. a year. But his health suffered from 
cold (Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 107), 
and frequent efforts wore made by his enemies 
to concoct fresh charges of disloyalty against 
him. In 1610 they succeeded in depriving 
him for threo months of the society of his 
wife, who was ordered to leave the Tower. 
In Prince Henry, however, he found a useful 
friend. The prince was mainly attracted by 
Ralegh’s studies in science and literature, to 
which his enforced loisuro was devoted. For 
the prince, Ralogh designed a model of a ship. 
Encouraged by him, he began bis 1 Ilistory 
of the World,’ and for his guidance de- 
signed many political treatises. In a labo- 
ratory, or ‘ still-house,’ allowed him in the 
Tower garden for chemical and philosophical 
experiments, he condonsed fresh from salt 
water (an art only practised genorally during 
the nineteenth contu'ry) (cf. Cal. State Papei's, 
Dorn. 1006-7), and compounded drugs, chief 
among which was his ‘Great Cordial or 


Elixir.’ Ralegh’s own eMllJ!Bm 
extant, but Nicholas le Febro eompounZi 
it m the presence of Charles II on 20 S»*7 
1062 (Evelyn ZW, ii. 162), and pSa 
an account of the demonstration in 1604 it 
the same time whatever boofls Ralegh chos« 
to buy or borrow were freely at his Siswwal 
and he interested himself in the scientific 
searches of his fellow-prisoner, Henry Percv 
ninth earl of Northumberland [q. v.l into 
whose service he introduced Harriot hh 
friend and fellow-worfler, ! 


is not 


As early as 1610, possibly earlier, Rate* 
sought permission for another venture to the 
Orinoco. He was willing to command an 
expedition himself, or to serve as guide to 
any persons appointed. ‘ If I bring them 
not,’ lie wrote, 1 to a mountain covered -with 
gold, and eilvor ore, let the commander hare 
commission to cut off my head there 1 
(Edwards, ii. 393). His proposal received 
somo encouragement, and in 1611 or 1613 
certain lords of the council offered to send 
Kemys with two ships, on condition that 
the charge should be borne by Ralegh if 
Kemys failed to bring back at least half a 
ton of gold ore similar to tho specimens, 
Ralegh objected that it was ‘a matter of 
exceeding difficulty for any man to find the 
samo acre of ground again in a country 
desolate and overgrown which he hnlli seen 
but once, and that sixteen years since,' 
‘ Yet,’ he wrote, ‘that your lordships may 
be satisfied of the truth, I am contented to 
adventure all I have, but my reputation, 
upon Kemys' memory ; ’ the condition on 
the other side being ‘ that half a ton of the 
former ore being brought home, then I shall 
have my liberty, and in the meanwhile my 
fraa pardon under the great seal, to be left 
in his majosty’s hands till the end of the 
journey’ (ib. ii. 338-9). There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that Cecil, now earl of 
Salisbury, did not encourage tho scheme, but 
the kingyielded to the representations of Sir 
Ralph Winwood [q. v.], Ralegh’s steadfast 
friend, and of Sir George Villievs (afterwords 
duke of Buckingham) [q. v.] The warrant 
for his release was dated 19 March 1016-16; 
but it appoarstbat ho was actually discharged 
from the Tower two or three days earlier, 
though he continued throughout the year 
under tho guard of a keeper (ib. i. 663; il 
841 ; Gardiner, ii. 381). 

During the following months he was busy 
in preparations for the voyage. He had no 
support from the crown, and he and his wife 
adventured all they had, including the 
8,0002., or as much of it as had been paid in 
compensation for the resumption of Sher- 
borne, and some land of hers at Mitcham 
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(cf. Notes and Queries, 1st ser. xi. 202, 2nd 
ser! ix. SSI). The gentlemen volunteers -who 
gathered round Ralegh subscribed the rest. 
Among these were Charles Parker, a brother 
of William Parker, fourth baron Monteagle 
r a . v.] ; Captain North, brother of Dudley, 
third lord North [q. v.] ; Sir Warham St. 
Leger, son of Ralegh's old comrade in Ire- 
land /and George Ralegh, a son of Ralegh’s 
brother George. With them were Kemys, 
Captain (afterwards Sir John) Penington 
fq. Y.]j and others of good repute as seamen 
or as soldiers ; but as a rule the merchants 
of London, or Bristol, or Plymouth, like the 
seafaringfolk of the west country, held aloof 
from the enterprise. His ships were thus 
filled up with ‘ the world’s scum? Even of the 
volunteers, many of them were ‘ drunkards, 
blasphemers, and others such as their fathers, 
brothers, and friends thought it an exceeding 
good gain to be discharged of with the hazard 
of some thirty, forty, or fifty pounds, know- 
ing they could not have lived a whole year 
ao cheap at home ’ (‘Apology for the Voyage 
to Guiana,’ Worlcs, viii. 480). 

As soon as the proposed voyage to the 
Orinoco was publicly spoken of, Sarmiento, 
the Spanish ambassador, vehemently pro- 
tested against it. All Guiana (the modern 
Venezuela), he asserted, belonged to the king 
of Spain, and Ralegh’s incursion would be 
an invasion of Spanish territory, but he 
thought it more probable that Ralegh meant 
to lie in wait wr and attack the Mexican 
plate fleet, in practical disregard of the peace 
between the two countries. Ralegh protested 
that ha had no intention of turning pirate j 
that the mine really existed, and added, ac- 
cording to Sarmiento, that it was neither in 
nor near the king of Spam’s territories — a 
statement palpably false (Gaedhtdr, iii. 89). 
Ralegh knew that the Spaniards had takon 
possession of the district (Edwards, ii, 638). 
Ralegh had stringent orders not to engage in 
any hostilities against the Spaniards, ana was 
assured that disobedience would cost him his 
life (Gardiheb, iii. 44».) This warning he 
treated ae mainly intended to satisfy Sar- 
miento, and as an intimation of the possible 
result of failure. To Bacon he spoke openly 
of seizing the Mexican plate fleet, and to 
Bacon’s objection that that would he piraoy, 
he answered ‘Did you ever hear or men 
being pirates for millions ? ’ (ib, p, 48). 

while the preparations were in progress 
another design occurred to him. Towards 
the end of 1618 war again broke out between 
Spain and Savoy, and Savoy turned to France 
and England for support. Genoa, nominally 
neutral, was rendering valuable aid to Spain. 
James was not unwilling to assist Savoy, but 
vox. xvr. 
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was destitute of the means, and Ralegh, un- 
derstanding the situation from Winwood, 
suggested to the Savoyard ambassador in 
London that he should urge the king to 
divert the Guiana squadron to an assault on 
Genoa. James, after considering the pro- 
posal, declined to sanction a change in the 
destination of Ralegh’s expedition (ib. pp. 
60-2). Ralegh, however, was anxious to 
obtain some further Beourity for his life in 
case of failure. With that view he entered 
into negotiations with the French ambassa- 
dor in London, and with the admiral of 
France, hoping for the assistance of some 
French ships, and a safe retreat to France m 
the event of defeat. The confused evidence 
points to the conclusion that Ralegh had 
determined to attempt the capture of the 
Mexican plate fleet, to establish himself in 
fome at the mine, and to seize the islands of 
Trinidad and Margarita as the keys of the 
position. He believed that success, in spite 
of his orders, would win the king's pardon, 
hut, if not, that the treasure he would cany 
with him would insure him a favourable re- 
ception in France. He Bailed from Plymouth 
with a squadron of fourteen ships on 12 June 
1617. 

The voyage was unfortunatefrom the first. 
Foul winds and storms drove him hack, and 
afterwards scattered his fleet ; one ship was 
sunk. Most of them, more or less disabled, 
put into the harbour of Cork. In July 
Ralegh paid a visit to Sir Richard Boyle, 
who lent him 100 1., and next month he en- 
tered into a partnership with Boyle for the 
working of the copper mine at Balligarren 
(Lismore Papers, ed. Grosart, 1st ser. i. 168, 
108, 2nd ser. ii. 86-6). He was not ready 
to sail again till 19 Aug. At the Canaries 
the Spaniards were sullenly obstructive ; it 
was only after being reftised at two of the 
islands that they were allowed to water at 
Gomera. From the Oape Verde Islands they 
were driven by a hurricane. Calms and foul 
winds followed ; they lay for forty days in 
the Doldrums, short of water, a prey to 
scurvy and fever. Great numbers of the 
men, with several of the captains and superior 
officers, died. Ralegh himself was stricken 
with fever. The crews were mutinous. It 
was afterwards stated that Ralegh encouraged 
them with assurances of capturing the Mexi- 
can fleet if the mine failed (Gardirdb, iii. 
118) . On arriving off the mouth of the Oyapolc 
he hoped to be joined by Leonard, an Indian 
whom he had brought to England on his 
former voyage, and who had lived with him 
for three or four years. But Leonard was not 
there, and Ralegh moved his squadron, re- 
duced by wreck or separation to ten ships, to 
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(■he mouth of the Cayenne, There lie was wel- thoroughly disheartened. He proposed!!) 
corned hy friendly natives whose affection he them to look out for the Mexican fleet • tW 
had won twenty years before. ‘ To tell you,’ refused, the captains equally with the' men. 
he wrote to his wife on 14 Nov., ‘that I ‘ What shall we be the better?' they said- 
might be king of the Indians were hut vanity. ‘for when we come home the king shall 
. . . They feed me with fresh meat and all have what we have gotten, and we mall to 
that the country yields’ (Edwards, ii. 347). hanged’ (ib. p. 127). Several of the shins 
When the mon were somewhat refreshed, parted company. Some of them weat to 
and recovered from sickness, he moved to the Newfoundland, and thence, with a cargo of 
Isle de Salut, and there prepared for tho fish on their own account, to the Medjter- 
fai-t her adventure. Five of the ships were ranean. After touching at St. Kitts, whence 
small enough to cross the bar and go up the he sent letters to England, Ralegh also went 
river, and in these he put four hundred men. to Newfoundland. He had now only four 
He himself was too feeble from tho effects ships with him, and though with these he 
of the fever to accompany them, and it was would fain have kept the sea in hopes of 
thegeneralwishthatheahouldremainbehind. capturing some rich prize, his men refined 
It was expected that a hostile Spanish fleet to follow him. He realised the danger that 
would arrive, with which Ralegh could best awaited him in England, and, as a penniless 
deal. ‘ You shall find me,’ he told the ex- outcast, ho would be scarcely more welcome 
meditiouary force, ‘at Punto Gallo, dead or in Prance. With much hesitation he went 
alive ; and if you find not my ships there, to meet his fate in England, and anived at 
yet you shall find tlioir ashes. Per I will fire Plymouth about the middle of JunB 1618. 
with the galleons if it come to extremity, but Already the newB of the attack at San 
run away I will never’ (Gabdikde, iii. 121). Tomas and of the failure of the expedition 
The chief command of the expedition up had reached the Icing, and the Spanish 
the river ho entrusted to ETomys j his minister, now GondedeGondomar, demanded 
nephew, George Ralegh, was to command satisfaction in accordance with James’s pro- 
the soldiers, among whom was his son mise that ‘ if Ralegh returned loaded with 
Walter. Ralegh gave orders that they gold acquired by an attack on the subjects 
should land at a point agreed on, and march of the king of Spain, he would surrender it 
to the mine, said to he three miles distant, all, and would give up the authors of the 
If they were attacked by the Spaniards in crime to be hanged in the public square of 
moderate foroe they were to repel them; Madrid.’ James assured him that he would 
blit ‘ if without manifest jieril of my son, ’he be as good as his word (ib. iii. 132). The 
said to Kernys, ‘yourself, and other captains, council resented Gondomar's language to 
you cannot pass toward the mine, then he the king; but J ames, supported by Bucking- 
well advised how you land. Por I know, a ham, convinced it that Ralegh ought to be 
few gentlemen excepted, what a scum of punished. On 22 June James asBuredGhm- 
men you have, and I would not for all the domar that justice should be done, and Gon- 
world receive a blow from the Spaniard to domar replied with a sneer ‘ that Ralegh and 
the dishonour of our nation ' ( io . p. 120). his followers were in England, and had not 
The expedition started on 10 Deo., hut the been hanged.’ James, although stung to fwy, 
settlement of San Tamils had been moved agreed to proposetotlle council to sendBalegh 
several miles lower down the river, and it and some dozen of his followers to Spam, 
was impossible to pass it without being Three days later he promised Gondomarthat 
seen, or to march to the mine without the Ralegh should bs surrendered, unless Philip 
danger of falling into an ambuscade, ICeinys oxpressly asked that he should be hanged in 
decided to attack tho town, which was England (cf. ‘Documents relating to Ralegh's 
stormed and burnt, though with tho loss of last voyages’ by S. R. Gardiner in Camd. 
young Walter, Ralogh’s son, The Spaniards Soo. Miscellany, 1864, vol. v.) 
took to the woods, and, in face of their oppo- Shortly after his arrival at Plymouth Ra- 
sition, Kemys judged it impossible to reach logh set out for London; but at Ashburton 
the mine. He accordingly returned, and he was arreBted by his cousin, Sir Lewis 
rejoined Ralegh at Punto Gallo, only to kill Stuoley or Stukeley [q. v.j, who took him 
himsolf in despair at the bitter reproach to back to Plymouth, where he was left much 
which Ralegh gave vent. He had brought to himself. The opportunity suggested the 
fresh evidence of the existence and wealth advisability of escaping to Prance, but -while 
of the mine, aud Ralegh wished to lead his lie was still hesitating orders come for him 
men back for another attempt. But they to bo taken to London. There also he -was 
shrank from the venture ; ho could neither left at large, but, attempting to escape to s 
persuade nor compel them ; they were Prenoh ship at Gravesend, he was arrested, 
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brought back, and lodged in the Tower. 

He had meantime drawn up his ‘ Apology ’ 

( Works, wiii. 479), which is rather a justifi- 
cation of hie conduct than a defence against 
the charge. ‘ To James it must have appeared 
tantamount to a confession of guilt ; to all 
who knew what the facts were it stamped 
him as a liar convicted by his own admission’ 
(Gabdimjb, iii. 141). 

Commissioners were now appointed to 
inquire into what had been done. With 
Lord-chancellor Bacon at their head, they 
were all men of good repute, and there is 
no reason to doubt that they performed 
their duty conscientiously; Balegh. was 
examined, hut his statements contradicted 
each other, till, ' exasperated by the audacity 
of his lying, they came to the conclusion 
that there was not a single word of truth in 
ills assertions; that his belief in the very 
existence of the mine was a mere fiction in- 
vented for the purpose of imposing upon his 
too credulous sovereign’ (ib. p. 142) } and 
that his lies must he taken as on admission 
of his guilt. James accordingly gave orders 
for him to be brought to trial, but was told 
that, as Ralegh was already under sentence 
of death, he could not now be legally tried. 

If he was to be executed, it must be on the 
former sentence. On 22 Oct. Balegh was 
brought for the last time before the com- 
missioners, when, in the name of his col- 
leagues, Bacon, after pronouncing him guilty 
of abusing the confidence of his sovereign, 
told him that he was to die. On 28 Oct. be 
was brought before the justices of the king’s 
bench, when he argued that the "Winchester 
sentence was discharged by his commission 
for the late voyage. He was told that, * un- 
less he could produce an express pardon from 
the king, no argument that he could use 
would he admissible.’ In that case, he an- 
swered, he had nothing to do but throw 
himself on the king’s mercy ; whereupon the 
chief justice, Sir Henry Montagu (afterwards 
Earl of Manchester) [q. v.], awarded execu- 
tion according to law (ib. p. 148). On the 
following morning, 29 Oct., he was brought 
to the scaffold erected in Old Palace Yard. 

He met his death calmly and cheerfully, and 
of his last words many have become almost 
proverbial. As he laid his head on the 
block some one objected that it ought to be 
towards the east. ‘What matter,’ he an- 
swered. 1 how the head lie, ao the heart be 
right P’ than which, says Mr. Gardiner, no 
better epitaph could be found for him. An 
official ‘Declaration ’ of his demeanour and 
carriage was issued a few days later and was 
frequently reprinted. His remains were de- 
livered to his wife, and they were buried in 
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the chancel of St. Margaret's Church, West- 
minster, in spite of Lady Balegh’s wish that 
he should he buried at Beddmgton; the head 
she caused to be embalmed, and she kept it 
by her in a red leather bag as long as she 
lived. It seems to have passed into the pos- 
session of her son Carew, out what ultimately 
became of it is uncertain. A memorial win- 
dow y, as placed in 1 882 by American citizens 
in St. Margaret’s Church, with an inscription 
by James Bussell Lowell. 

The high position Balegh had occupied, the 
greatness of his downfall, the general feeling 
that the sentence pronounced in 1603 was 
unjust, and that the carrying of it into exe- 
cution in 1618 was base, all contributed to 
exalt the popular appreciation of hie cha- 
racter. His enemies had denounced him as 
proud, covetous, and unscrupulous, and much 
evidence is extant in support of the un- 
favourable judgment. But the circumstances 
of his death concentrated men’s attention 
on his hold exploits against his country’s 
enemies, and to him was long attributed 
on importance m affairs of state or in con- 
duct of war which the recitol of his acts 
fails to justify. He was regarded as the 
typical champion of English interests against 
Spanish aggression, a view which found itB 
most concentrated expression in the popu- 
lar tract ‘ Sir Walter Bawleigli’s Ghost, or 
England’s Forewamer,’ by Thomas Scott 
(Utrecht, 1626, and frequently reissued). 
Physical courage, patriotism, resourcefulness 
may be ungruclgingly ascribed to him. But 
he had small regard for truth, and reckless 
daring was the main characteristic of his 
stirring adventures as politician, soldier, 
sailor, and traveller. Balegh acquired, how- 
ever, a less ambiguous reputation in the 
pacific sphere of Iiteiature, and his mental 
calibre cannot he fairly judged, nor his versa- 
tility fully realised, until his achievements 
in poetry, in history, and political philosophy 
have been token into account. However im- 
petuous and rash was he in action, he sur- 
veyed life in his writings with wisdom and 
insight, and recorded his observations with 
dignity and judicial calmness. 

It is difficult to reconcile the religious tone 
of his writings with the reputation for infi- 
delity which attached to Balegh until his 
death, and was admitted to he justifiable by 
Hume. The charges brought against Balegh 
and Marlowe in 1693 were repeated in gene- 
ral terms within four months after his exe- 
cution by Archbishop Abbot, who attributed 
the catastrophe to his' questioning ’of ‘God’s 
being and omnipotence ’ (Abbot to Sir 
Thomas Roe, 19 Feb. 1618-19). Such a 
charge seems confuted on almost every page 
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of his ‘ Tlistovy of the World,’ in which 
he follows m the early chapters the Old 
Testament narrative with most confiding 
literalness, and earnestly insists through- 
out on God’s beneflcenco. A similar senti- 
ment finds repeated expression in his poli- 
tical essays. Nor in incidental references 
to the Now Testament does he give any sign 
of incredulity (of. Historic , blc, ii. chap. iv. 
sect, xi.), and nothing actually inconsistent 
with these views can be detected in two 
works in which he dealt with metaphysical 
speculation. The one ‘ The Sceptic,’ first 
published in 1651, is a scholastic and incon- 
clusive dissertation — Dr. Parr called it a 
‘ lusus ingenii ’ — in which it is argued that 
the endless varieties of physical formation, 
temperament, and capacity f discernible in 
living organisms, present insuperable ob- 
stacles to the universal acceptance among 
men of any one conception of truth. Doubt 
is therefore inevitable to man’s reason; but 
no mention is made of religious belief, which, 
it seems clear from Ralegh's references 1 0 it 
elsewhere, he did not regard as dependent on 
man’s reason. Ilis ‘Treatise of the Soul’ 
(first published in the oolleotsd ‘ Works,’ 
1829) is a supersubtie and barren inquiry 
into the nature and function of the soul, 
mainly based on scriptural texts. The con- 
temporary tone of religious orthodoxy gene- 
rated reputations for infidelity on very slender 
provocation, and in Balegh’s ease the evil 
report doubtless sprang from his known lovo 
of orally discussing religion with men of all 
opinions, and of thus encouraging freedom of 
speech. But his friend Sir John Harington 
affirmed that he personally kept within con- 
ventional bounds in such conferences. ' In 
religion,’ Harington wrote m 1008, * he hath 
shown in private talk great doptk and good 
reading, os I once experienced at his own 
house before many learned men 1 (Nugev An- 
tiques, ii. 132). 

Throughout his career Ralegh solaced his 
leisure by writing verse, much of which is lost. 
All that is positively known to snrvivo con- 
sists of thirty shor I pieces, m any of which wore 
originally published anonymously, or under 
his initials in poeUotvl antliologios, like the 
‘Phoenix Nest, 1698; ‘England’s Ilolicon,’ 
1600 ; or Davison’s ‘Poetical Rhapsody,’ 1 008 
(of. England’s Helicon and Davison’s Poetical 
Rhapsody, both edited by Mr. A. II. Bullen). 
But the signature of ‘ SirW.R.’or of ‘Iguoto,’ 
which he adopted occasionally, is not always 
conclusive testimony that the pieces to which 
those signatures are attacked were from Ror 
legh’s pen. Dr. Hannah has noted twenty- 
five pooms which havo been wrongly assigned 
to lum on such grounds. Nor can reliance be 


placed on the pretension advancsdriiTbekif 
of very many of his poems that tkevwcm 
penned ‘ on the night before his execution • 
A fragment only remains of Ralegh’s chid 
? P°?“ <»Ued ‘ Cynthia, tk 
Lady of the Sea,’ which was probably written 
during his enforcedwithdrawals from com* 
1689 and 1592-3. Gabriel Harvey deS 
so much as was written before 1600 as ‘aka 
and sweet invention.’ Puttenhom doubtless 
referred to it in his 1 Arte of Poesie’ (16891 
when he described Ralegh’s ‘vein’ as ‘most 
lofty, insolent, and passionate.’ Edmund 

Spenser, whogenerously encouraged Balegh’s 

essays in poetry, wrote to him in 1690 0 f 
‘your own excellent conceit of Cynthia ’and 
thrice elsewhere referred to the work appre- 
ciatively, viz. in a sonnet to Ralegh prefeed 
to the first three books of the ‘ Faerie Queens’ 
(1590), in the introduction of the third book 
and in ‘Oolin Olout’e come home again ’ 
1591 . ‘ The twenty-first and last Book of 
the Ocean to Oynthia,’ with a few verses of 
an unfinished twenty-second book, is alone 
extant; this remains among the Hatfield 
manuscripte, and has been printed by Dr. 
Hannah. But the latter erroneously styles 
it * Continuation of the lost poem “ Oynthia, 
and assigns it to the period of Ralegh’s im- 
prisonment in the Tower. The two short 
poems which were found by Dr. Hannah in 
the same manuscript, and are printed byhim 
as introductory to the twenty-first book, do 
not appear to form any part of ‘Cynthia.' 
‘ The twenty-first and last book’ portrays 
with much poetic fervour and exuberance the 
despair of Ralegh at bis exile from the presence 
of‘ Oyntbia,’who clearly is intended forQueen 
Elizabeth. Ralegh refers to himself as 'the 
Shepherd of the Ocean,’ an appellation that 
Spenser had conferred on him. Tkepoemisin 
four-line stanzas, alternately rhymea. Among 
other attractive specimens of Ralegh’s extant 
verse are a fine epitaph on Sir Philip Sidney 
(first printed anonymously in the ‘Phoenix 
Nest,’ 1698); two commendatory poems on 
the ‘Faerie Quoone’ (in the 1690 edition of 
the first threo hooks) ; ‘ If all the world and 
lovo were young,’ the reply to Marlowe’s 
‘ dome, live with mo ’ (in ' England’s Helicon,’ 
1000, signed ‘ Ignoto, but ascribed to Ralegh 
in Walton’s Compleat Angler) ; ‘The Silent 
Lover,’ a lyric (signed ‘Sir W. R.,;’quotedby 
Lord Okostorfield in Letter 188; cf. Hannah, 
p. 20) ; ‘ The Lio, or the Soul’s Errand,’ be- 
ginning ‘ Go Soul, the body’s guest’ (written 
before 1598; printed in Davison’s ‘Poetical 
Rhapsody,’ 1608 anon., and with feeble altera- 
tions and additional stanzas m J osliua Sylves- 
ter’s' Posthumi,’ 1688 and 1641); ‘ThePilgrim- 
ago’ (probably written in 1608 ; cf. Notes and 
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Queries, 1st ser. iv. 853), a remarkable proof 
of Ralegh's resigned temper in the presence 
of death, and a poem of somewhat lascivious 
tone, beginning ‘Nature that wash’d her 
hands in milk, which was first printed in 
fall, from Harleian MS. 6917, f. 48, in Mr. 
Bullen’s 1 Speculum Amantis,’ p. 76. The 
masterly concluding stanza 0 cruel Time, 
which lakes on trust’) of this last lyric was 
printed as a separate poem in the ‘ Hemnines,’ 
Among the books of his friend which Iialegh 
■Traced with prefatory verses were Gascoigne’s 
‘Steele Glas,’ 1676; Sir Arthur Gorges’s 
‘Pharsalia,’ 1614: and “William Lithgow’s 
i pilgrims’ Farewell,’ 1618. Many quotations 
from the classics are translated metrically in 
the ' History of the World.’ Ralegh’s poems 
were collected hy Sir S. Egerton Brydges in 
1814, hut the best collection is that by Dr. 
Hannah, 1885. 

Somewhat similar difficulties to those that 
attach to the identification of Ralegh’s poetry 
beset his prose works. David Lloyd, in his 
‘Statesmen of England,’ 1666, states that 
Hampden before the civil wars had tran- 
scribed at his cost 3,462 sheets of Ralegh’s 
writings. The works remaining in manu- 
script or published under his name do not 
account for so bulky a mass. That much is 
lostisknown. The missing works apparently i 
include a ‘Treatise of the West Indies’ (cf. j 
Discovery of Ouiana, Ded.), a ‘ Description 
of the River Amazon ’ (Wood), a ‘.Treatise 
of Mines and the Trial of Minerals, 1 and, 
according to Ben Jonson, a ‘Lite of Queen 
Elizabeth’ ( Conversations with Drummond'). 

Only three prose works by Ralegh were 
published in his lifetime. Taie earliest was 
‘A Report of the Truth of the Fight about 
the Isles of Azores,’ London (for William 
Ponsonhy), 1591, anon, (reprinted under Ra- 
legh’s name by Hakluyt in 1695, and sepa- 
rately by Mr. Arber in 1871). It was fol- 
lowed by the ‘ Discovery of the Empyre of 
Guiana’ (London, by Robert Robinson), of 
which two editions appeared in 1696 (copies 
of both are in the British Museum) j this was 
reprinted in Hakluyt, iii. (1598), and imme- 
diately translated into Dutch (Amsterdam, 
1606) and into Latin (Nuremberg, 1699, and 
also, in Hulsius’s ‘ Collection ’). The best 
edition is that published by the Hakluyt 
Society (1848), with introduction by Sir R. H. 
Scliomburgk. 

The last work that Ralegh printed was 
his ‘History of the "World. 1 Begun for the 
benefit of Prince Henry, who died before its 
completion, it was executed while Ralegh, 
was in the Tower, between^ it is said, 1607 
and 1614. During his imprisonment he ex- 
tended his learning in all directions, but he 
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did not know Hebrew, and when lie could 
find no Latin translation of a Hebiew work, 
which he deemed it needful to consult, he 
borrowed ‘ the interpretation ’of some learned 
friend. He thus derived occasional aid from 
Robert Burhill [q. v,], John Hoskins (1606- 
1638) [q. v.], and Harriot; but there is no 
good reason to doubt that most of the 660 
authors which he cited were known to him 
at first hand. Ben jonson, who regarded 
Ralegh as his ‘father’ in literature, claims 
to have revised the ‘ History’ before it went 
to press, and to have written ‘ a piece of the 
Punic War ;’ hut even if Jonson’s testimony 
be accepted, it does not justify Algernon 
Sidney’s comment, in his ‘ Discourses on 
Government,’ that Ralegh was ‘ so well as- 
sisted that an ordinary man with the same 
helps might have performed the same thing.’ 
In this view Isaac D’lsraeli unwarrantably 
followed Sidney. But the insinuation that 
Ralegh borrowed his plumage rests on no 
just foundation. 

Ralegh’s labours, which began with the 
creation, onlyieached to 130 B.O., the date of 
the conversion of Macedonia into a Roman 
province. He traced the rise and fall of the 
three great empires of Babylon, Assyria, and 
Macedon, and dealt exhaustively with the 
most flourishing periods of Jewish, Greek, 
and Roman history. As originally designed 
the work was to fill three volumes, ana the 
published volume, consisting of five books, is 
called ‘ The First Part.’ But Ralegh relin- 
quished his task without doing more than 
amasB a few notes for a continuation. In 
a desultory fashion he collected materials for 
an English Bection, and asked Sir Robert 
Cotton for works on British antiquities and 
‘ any old French history wherein our nation 
is mentioned.’ But the report that he com- 
pleted a second volume, which he burnt, may 
be safely rejected. Winstanley, in 1ub ‘ Eng- 
lish W orthies,’ 1660, who is copied by Aubrey, 
says that the publisher, Walter Burre, told 
Ralegh that the first part had failed to sell, 
whereupon Ralegh flung a second completed 
part into the fire. Another apocryphal anec- 
dote (related in Robert Heron’s ‘Letters on 
Literature,’ 1786, p, 213, and accepted by 
Carlyle) assigns the sameactto Ralegh’s de- 
spair of arriving at historic truth, after hear- 
ing a friend casually describe an. incident that 
both had witnessed in terms that proved that 
it took in his friend’s eyes a wholly different 
aspect from that which it took in his own. 

The work had so far advanced by 16 April 
1611 as to warrant the publisher, Walter 
Burre, in securing on that date a license 
for publication. ‘Sir Walter Rawleighe ’ is 
mentioned as the author in the ‘ Stationers’ 
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.Register ’ (Abbeb, iii, 367). It was pub- 
lished iu 1614 — Oamdeu says on 29 March. 
In no extant copy of either of the two_ edi- 
tions of 1614 is the author’s name given, 
nor do they contain a title-page; hut there 
is a frontispiece elaborately engraved by 
Remold Elstraeke, which is explained in 
some anonymous verses (‘ The Mmd of the 
Front ’) by Ben Jonson. Of the two edit ions 
of 1614, the earlier supplies a list of errata, 
which are corrected in the later. 

The work attained an immediate popu- 
larity. Hampden, Cromwell, Bishop Hall, 
and Princess ^Elizabeth, the Elect ross Pales- 
tine, were among its earliest readers and ad- 
mirers. James I alone condemned it. He 
complained that Ralegh had in his preface 
spoken irreverently oi Henry VIII, and he 
believed be could detect, his own features in 
Ralegh’s portrait of Ninua, the effeminate 
successor of Queen Semiramis. On 22 Dec. 
1614 the archbishop of Canterbury wrote 
asking the Stationers’ Company, by direction 
of the king, to call in and suppress ‘all 
copies of the book lately published by Sir 
Walter itawluigh ’ (AlttlCU, Stationers’ lle- 
gister, vol. v. p. lxxvii). The reference is 
obviouslv to the * History of the World,’ and 
not, as Mr, Gardiner assumed, to Ralegh’s 
* Prerogative of Parliaments,’ which was not 
begun before May 1016. Chamberlain, tbe 
lettor writer, declared, on 6 Jan. 1616-16, 
that the ‘ History ’ ‘ was called in by the 
king’s commandmonl for divers exceptions, 
but specially for being too saucy in censuring 
princes.’ But the inhibition was apparently 
not persisted in. The book was permitted 
to continue in circulation after t ho publisher 
had contrived to cancel the title-page ( Notes 
and Queries, 8th ear. v. 441-2). A second 
edition appeared in 1617 (with a title-page 
boaring Rnlagh’s namo) j others, in folio, arc 
dated 1621, 1624,1628, 1634, 1062 (two), 1668, 
1671, 1677 (with nlirobyJnluiShirloy),]G78, 
1687, 1736 (the ‘ eleventh '). An octavo re- 
print appeared in 1820at Edinburgh in 6 vols,, 
and it Ails vols. ii.-vii. of the Oxford edition 
of Ralegh’s works of 1829. ‘Tubus Historicns, 
or Historical Perspective’ (1681), u summary 
of tho fortunes of tho four 1 great ancient em- 
pires, is a bookmaker’s compilation from it 
rather than, what it professes to bo, an in- 
dependent production of Ralegh’s. An ex- 
cerpt, entitled 'Story of the War between 
the Carthaginians and their own mercenaries 
from Polybius,’ was issued in 1667. A vowud 
abridgments, by Alexander Ross (called tho 
‘Marrow of History’) and by Lawrenca 
Ecliard, arc dated respectively 1660 and 3698. 
A briof continuation, by Ross, from 160 u.o. 
to x.D. 1640 appeared in 1662, 


The design and style of Ralegh’s 1 Histn™ 
of the World’ are instinct with a mama 
nimity which places the book among tk 
noblest of literary enterprises. Throughout 
it breathes a serious moral purpose. It iUm- 
trates the sureness with which ruin over- 
takes ‘great conquerors and other tronblers oi 
the world ’ who neglect law, whether human 
or divine, and it appropriately closes with 
an apostrophe to death of rarely paralleled 
sublimity. Ralegh did not approach a studj 
of history in a critical spirit, and his massne 
accumulations of facts have long been super- 
annuated. But be showed an enlightened 

appreciation oftlie need of studyinggaographv 

together with history, and of chronological 
accuracy. His portraits of historical person- 
ages — Queen Jezebel, Demetrius, Pyrrhus 
Epaminondas — are painted to tile life; and 
the frequent digressions in which he deals 
with events of his own day, or with philo- 
sophic questions of perennial interest, such 
as the origin of law, preserve for the work 
much of its original freshness. Remarks on 
the tactics of tlio armada, the capture of 
Fayal, the courage of Englishmen, the tena- 
city of Spaniards, England’s relations with 
Ireland, emerge in the most unlikely sur- 
roundings, and are always couched injudicial 
and dignified language. His style, although 
often involved, is free from conceits. 

To Ralegh is also traditionally ascribed 
the history of the roign of William I m 
Samuel Daniel's' History of Englond’(1618). 
This essay closely resembles ‘ An Introduc- 
tion to the Breviary of the History of Eng- 
land with the reign of King William I, 
onlitlod the Conqueror,’ which was printed 
in 1093 from a manuscript belonging to 
Archbishop Snnerofb, who believed it to he 
by Ralegh. The authorship is not quite 
certain. * A Discourse of Tenures which 
were before the Conquest,’ by Ralegh, is 
printed in tho Oxford edition of his works. 

Numerous essays by Ralegh on political 
themes wore circulated in manuscript in his 
lifetime, and manuscript copies are to be 
found in many private and public col- 
lections. Tho following, which were pub- 
lished after his death, may be assigned to 
him with certainty: 1. 1 Tho Prerogative 
of Parliaments in England,’ an argument, 
sungested by tbe proceedings against St. 
John in the Star-chambor in April 1016, in 
favour of parliamentary institutions, though 
overlaid with so much conventional adula- 
tion of James I as to obscure its real .aim j 
1628, 4to (title-pages aro met with variously 
giving the place of publication as London, 
Hamburg, and Middleburg), dedicated ^to 
James I and the parliament ; London, 1657, 
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with a dedication to the parliament. 2. ‘ Ad- 
vice to his Son/ London, 16S2, two editions; 
1638 (a collection of sensible, if somewhat 
worldly, maxims). 3. ‘The Prince, or Maxims 
of State, written by Sir "Walter Pawley and 
presented to Prince Henry/ London, 1642. 
i. ‘ To-day a Man, To-morrow None/ Lon- 
don, 1644 ; containing the well-known let- 
ter to his wife. 6. ‘ The Axraignement 
and Conviction of Sir Walter Rawleigh/ 
with a few letters, 1648. 6. ‘Judicious and 
Select Essays and Observations upon the 
first Invention of Shipping, the Misery of 
Invasive War, the Navy Royal, and Sea Ser- 
vice, with his Apology for his Voyage to 
Guiana/ London, 1660, and 1667. 7. A col- 
lection of tracts, including 1, 2, and 3 above, 
with his ‘ Sceptick, an Apology for Doubt/ 
« ObservationB concerning the Mflgnificency 
and Opulency of Cities,’ an apocryphal ‘ Ob- 
servations touching Trade and Commerce/ 
and ‘Letters to divers persons of quality/ 
published with full list of contents on title- 
page in place of any general title in 1661 and 
again in 1666 (with Vaughan’s portrait) ; re- 
issued in 1667, with the addition of ‘The 
Seat of Government/ under the general title 
of ‘Rcmaines.’ 8. ‘The Cabinet Council, or 
the Chief Arts of Empire discabinated, By 
thatever-renowned knight Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh/ published by John Milton, 1668 ; re- 
issued m same year as * Chief Arts of Em- 

S ire’ (cf. Notes and Queries, 6tli ser. iii. 
02). 9. ‘ Three Discourses : (i.) of a War 
with Spain; (ii.) of the Cause of War; 

i iii.) of Ecclesiastical Power ; ' published by 
’hilip Ralegh, his grandson, London, 1702. 
10. ‘ A Military Discourse, whether it would 
he better to give an invader battle or to 
temporise and defer the same/ published by 
Nath. Booth of Gray’s Inn, 1734. 11. ‘ The 
Interest of England with regard to Foreign 
Alliances/ on the proposed marriage alliances 
with Savoy, 1760. 

1 A Relation of Cadiz Action in the year 
1396/ fiist printed in Cayley’s ‘ Life/ 1806, 
chap, v., reappears, with many other pre- 
viously unprmted pieceB of smaller interest, 
inducTing the metaphysical ‘ Treatise of the 
Soul/ in the only collective edition of 
Ralegh's works, Oxford, 1829, 8 vols. 8vo, 
‘Choice Passages from the Writings and 
Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh' was edited 
by the Rev. Dr. Grosart in 1892. 

Some of the posthumous publications at- 
tributed to his pen are of doubtful authen- 
ticity. ‘Observations touching Trade and 
Commerce with the Hollands and other Na- 
tions ’ (1660, and in. ‘ Rcmaines/ 1661) — an 
account of a scheme for diverting the Dutch 
sarrying trade into English hands, which is 
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repeated in McCulloch’s ‘ Tracts/ 1869 — is 
more likely by John Keymer. ‘ A Dialogue 
between a Jesuit and a Recusant in 1609/ 
‘The Life and Death of Mahomet’ (1637), 

‘ The Dutiful Advice of a loving Son to hie 
aged Father ' (in Oxford edit.), may be safely 
rejected as obvious imitations or Ralegh’s 
style. Two volumes attributed to Ralegh by 
Sir Henry Sheeres [q, v.], their editor, and re- 
spectively entitled ‘A Discourse on SeaPorts, 
principally on the Port and Haven of Dover/ 
1700-1 (reprinted in 1 Harleion Miscellany ’), 
and ‘ An Essay on the Means to maintain the 
Honour and Safety of England/ 1701, are 
more probably by Sir Dudley Digges [q. v.] 

The portraits of Ralegh are numerous. 
Among them is a full-length, probably by 
Zucchero, in the National Portrait Gallery, 
dated * 1688 mtatis sum 34/ with a pair of 
compasses in the hand; another, in tlm 
Dublin Gallery, is assigned to the some artist 
(‘ mt. 44, 1698 ’) ; a third, with his son 
Walter (anon, dated 1602), belongs to Sir 
John Farnaby Lennard, bart. (cf. Cat. Tudor 
Exhibition, 1890); a fifth belongB to the 
Marquis of Bath (cf. Cat. National Portraits 
at South Kensington, 1806, 1868) ; abeautiful 
miniature at Bel voir Castle, inscribed ‘ ret. 66, 
1018/ forms the frontispiece to Mr. Stebbing’s 
‘ Memoir/ 1891 ; and a portrait by Isaac 
Oliver is described in the ‘Western Anti- 
quary/ 1881 (i. 126). There are engraved 
portraits by Simon Pass (prefixed to his 
‘Historyof the World/ 1621), by R. Vaughan 
(prefixed to his ‘Maxims of State’), by 
Houbraken (in Birch’s ‘Lives’), and by 
Vertue (prefixed to Oldys’s ‘ Life/ 1786). 

The spelling Ralegh (pronounced Rawley) 
is that which he adopted on his father’s death 
in 1 681 , and persistently used afterwards. In 
April 1678 he signed ‘Rauleygh’ ( Trans, of 
the Devon Assoc, xv. 174) ; from November 
1678 (State Papers , Dorn, exxvi. 46 1 ) till 
1683 he signed ‘ Rauley.’ IDs brother Carew 
signed ‘ Raullygh ’ in 1678 and ‘ RauUigh ’ in 
1688 (ib, eexvi. 48 1). Mr. Stebbing gives 
(pp. 30-1) a list of about seventy other ways 
in which the name has been spelt. The form 
Raleigh he is not known tn have employed. 

Lady Ralegh died in 1647, aged eighty- 
two. Of her two sons by Ralegh, Walter, 
baptised at Lillington, Dorset, on 1 Nov. 
1693, was probably horn at Sherborne. He 
matrioulatedfrom Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, on 30 Oct. 1607, and graduated B.A. in 
1610, his tutor being Dr. Daniel Fairclough, 
alias Featley, who describes him as addicted 
to ‘ strange company and violent exercises.’ 
In 1618 Ben Jonson accompanied Mm as his 
governor or tutor to France. Jonson de- 
clares he was ‘ knavishly inclined/ and re- 
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ports a lmniilLaUn.fr practical joke which 
young Ralegh played on him ( Conversations 
with Drummond, p. 21). Attending his 
father in his latest expedition to Guiana, he 
was killed at San Tomas before 8 Jan. 
1617-18, when Captain Kemys announced 
his death to his father. 

The second son Oabbw Ralegii (1606- 
1666), was born in the Tower of London 
and baptised at the church of St. Peter ad 
Vincula on 16 Feb, 1604-6 ; Richard Oarew 
[q,v.] of Antonie was his godfather. In 
1619 he entered Wadham College, Oxford, 
as a fellow-commoner, matriculated on 
23 March 1620-1, and his name remained on 
the books until 1628 (Gardinek, Reg. Wad- 
ham Coll. Oxford )< He is said to have 
written poetry while at Oxford. Wood saw 
some sonnets of his composition; a poem 
by him beginning ‘ Careless of love and free 
train fears ' was printed in Lawes’s 1 Ayres 
and Dialogues,’ 1663 (p. 11). llis distant 
kinsman William Herbert, third eari of 
Pembroke, brought him to court, blit James I 
complained that he looked like his father's 
ghost, and, taking the hint, lie spent a year 
in foreign travel. A bill restoring him in 
blood passed through the House of Lords in 
1621 and through both houses of parliament 
in 1624, but James I withheld hie assent, 
and, although it was submitted again in 1626, 
it did not receive the royal assent till 1628, 
when it was made a condition that Ralegh 
should resign all claim to the Dorset estates 
(Lords' Journals, vol. iii. passim ; Commons' 
Journals, i. 766 sq.) In other respects 
Charles I treated linn considerately, and in 
1836 lie became a gentleman of the privy 
chamber. In 1639 he was sent io the Ploct 
prison for a week and suspended from his 
attendance at court for drawing his sword 
ou a fellow-courtier (of. Hist. MSS . Comm. 
4th Rep. p. 294). But he nominally re- 
mained in the king’s service until the king’s 
escape to the Isle of Wight in 1646. Ac- 
cording to Wood, Charles I 'honoured him 
with a kind token at his leaving Hampton 
Court’ (cf. Lords’ Journals vi. 186). He is 
said by Wood to have ‘ cringod afterwards to 
the men in power.’ lie had long set his heart 
on recovering his father's estates at Sherborne, 
and he presented io the House of Commons 
between 1648 and 1060 several petitions on 
tho subject, one of which — largely autobio- 
graphical — was published in 1069 ns ‘ A 
brief Relation or Sir Waltor Ralegh’s Trou- 
bles ’ (reprinted in Harl. Misa. and in Somers 
Tracts ; cf. Commons' Journals, vi. 696, viii. 
131 set),; lards’ Journals, xi. 116 aeq.) 
Wood chronicles a rumour that he dofended 
his father's memory by writing 1 Observation 


upon some particular parsons and 
[in William Sanderson’s " CompkL tP 
tory’’], written by a Lover of tRrS 
London, 1069, 4to. The pamphlet douhtW 
owed something to Oarew*s suggestion r! 
certainly n»- t -- ■- ■“* 


expressing doubt m his ‘ Epistolm HoeW 
of the existence of the mine in Guia™ 
induced Howell to retract his suspirioCL 
1686 (cf. Epistol* Hoel. ed. JacobTb 
479 seq.) Meanwhile he took some artive 
part in politics. He sat in parliament u 
member for Haslemere (1648-63) ■ Garble 
is apparently in error in saying that he re- 
presented Gallmgton in the closing yews of 
the Long parliament (Notes and Queries. 
6th ser. vol. xii. passim, 7thser. vol. i. pessimi 
In May 1660 he was committed to the Tower 
for a few dayB for ‘passionate words ’spoken 
at a committee ( Commons' Journals, vi 413 
416). On 10 Aug. 1668 John Evelyn dined 
with him in liis house at West Horsley 
[Evelyn, Diary, ii. 102). He took his place 
in the restored Rump parliament on 7 May 
1069, and sat regularly till the member 
were expelled on 18 Oct. He was reinstated 
with his fellow-members on 20Dbc., and 
attended the house till the dissolution in 
March (Masson, Milton, iv.) lie zealously 
seconded Monck’s efforts for the restoration, 
and through Monck’s influence was appointed 
governor of Jersey on 29 Feh. 1659-60 
(Whixelooxh, p. 697), but it is doubtful if 
he visited the island. On Charles II’s return 
ho dcclinod knighthood, and the honour was 
conferred upon his son Walter (16 June 1600), 
He owned property in Surroy ; in 1029 the 
Earl of Southampton conveyed to him the 
manor of East norsley, and he succeeded in 
1648, on the death of his uncle Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, to the estate of West Horsley 
(Manning and Beay, Surrey, iii. 81 ; Bbai- 
ley and Beiyibn, Surrey, ii. 76). In De- 
cember 1666 Ralegh settled the West 
Horsley property on his bods Walter and 
Philip, but the arrungement wob voided by 
Walter’s death, about 1668, and he sold the 
estate in 1666 to Sir Edward Nicholas for 
9,7607. (Cent. Mag. 1790, i. 419). Ralegh’s 
London house was in St. Martin’s Lane, and, 


dying there in 1666, he was buried on 1 Jan. 
1666-7 in his father’s grave in St. Margaret’s 
Church, W estminster , The register describes 
him as ‘ kild,’ which has been interpreted as 
murdered. By his will he made his widow 
sole exocutrix (Gent, Mag. 1860, ii. 888). 
He married Philippa (born Weston), 1 tbs 
rich widow of Sir Anthony Asldey.’ His 
son Philip, of Loudon and Tenohley in 
Surrey, was stated in 1696 to have four 
sons (Walter, Casew, and two others) and 
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three daughters (Lb Neve, Knight), p, 74) i 
he edited in 1702 No. 9 in the list given 
above of hie grandfather’s tracts, and died 
in 1705. Carew’s daughter Anne married 
Sir Philip Tyrrell of Castlethorpe (Wood, 
Athena Oxon. ed Bliss, ii. 244). 

The commonly repeated statement that Sir 
Walter Ralegh also left anillegitimate daugh- 
ter rests apparently on a reference made by 
Italegh ' to my poor daughter to whom I have 
given nothing, in a letter which he is re- 
puted to have addressed to his wife in July 
1603. ‘ Teach thy son,’ he adds , ' to love her 
for his father’s sake.’ The letter, the genuine- 
ness of which is doubtful, was first printed 
in Bishop Goodman’s ‘ Court of J antes' I ’ (ed. 
Brewer, 1839 j cf, Edwabds, ii. 888-887 ; 
Stebbqto, pp. 196-8). 

[The chief Lives of Ralogh are those by Wil- 
liam Oldys, first published in 1786 (here referred 
to in the 8vo edition of 1829), by Thomas Birch, 
(1761). by Arthur Cayley (1806), by Patrick 
Fraser-Tytler (1833), by Edward Edwards 
II vola. 1868), by J. A. St. John (1888), and 
by Mr. William Stabbing (1891). Gibbon con- 
templated a life of Balegh, but abandoned tbe 
notion on reading that by Oldys. The Life by Ed- 
vards, which embodies numerous original letters 
and documents, is a rich quarry of material, but 
scarcely a connected or accurate narrative. Al- 
though no detailed references are given to origi- 
nal authorities by Mr. Stabbing, his biography 
ts of all the most readable and best informed. 
That by Mr. Edmund Gosse (1886) is, like 
sketches by Macvey Napier and Charles Kings- 
ley, an entertaining essay. For the histoiy of 
Balegh'a parents and his early life, seepedigree 
mHoward’s Miscellanea Genealogica et Haraldica, 
ii. 165-7; and the invaluable papers by Dr. 
Brushfield ofBudleigh Salterton in the Transac- 
tions of the Devonshire A saooiation. But a good 
many points in Ralegh's Elizabethan career re- 
main obscure. The mast authentic sources for 
it are the State Papers, Domestic and Ireland ; 
the Calendars both of the Carew MSS. and of 
the Cecil Papers now in course ofpubllcation by 
the Hist. MSS. Comm. The Privy Couneil 
Register throwB little light on Ralegh's curious 
relations with Marlowe in 1592-3, which are 
here noticed for the first time. Sir John Pope- 
Hennessy'a Sir Walter Raleigh in Ireland (1888); 
Sir Waiter Ralegh and his Colony in Amprica, 
by the Rev. Increase N. Turbo*, Boston (Prince 
Society), 1884, which reprints Harriot’s Report, 
and 8ir Robert Hermann Sohombnrgk’s intro- 
duction to his edition of the Discoverie of Guiana 
(1848) are all useful. A complete account of 
Ralegh's public life from the accession of James I 
is given in the History of England by Mr. S. R. 
Gardiner, who, while utilising the labours of his 
predecessors, has corrected or illustrated them by 
his own researches amongoriginal doeumentsbotu 
in England and in Spain. See also Wood’s 
Athenee Oxon. ed, Bliss, ii. 235-9 ; John Ford’s 


Lines Vita, 1620; Nannton’sFragmentn Regal'a, 
1641 ; Fuller’s Worthiea(l 662); Lloyd’s Worthies 
(1666) ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. x. 211 ; Au- 
brey’s Lives, and Spedding's Life of Bacon, For 
Ralegh’s literary work the ehief authorities are 
the introduction to Dr. Hannah's edition of his 
Pnoms (1886), Dr. Brashfield’s Bibliography of 
Ralegh (Plymouth, 1886, new ed, Exeter, 1908), 
his Bibliography of the Histoiy of the World 
(1886), and his Sir Walter Ralegh and bis His- 
tory of the World (1887). The writers of this 
articls owe to Dr. Brushfield some lately dis- 
covered information.] J. K. L. 

B.L. 

RALEGH or RALEIGH, WALTER 
(1588-1648), divine, horn in 1686, was second 
son of Sir Walter Ralegh's elder brother. Sir 
Carew Ralegh, knt,, of Downton, Wiltshire. 
His mother was Dorothy, relict of Sir John 
Thynne, knt., of Longleat, Wiltshire, and 
daughter of Sir William Wroughton, knt, of 
Broadheighton, Wiltshire [see under Ralegh, 
Sib Walter], He was educated at Win- 
chester and at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where 
he matriculated as commoner an 5 Nov. 1602. 
He graduated B.A. in 1605 and M.A. in 1608. 
‘He was admired for his disputations in the 
schools, even when he was an undergraduate ’ 
(PiTBICI, Keliquia Raleightmte). He took 
holy orders, and in 1618 became chaplain to 
William Herbert, third earl of Pembroke 
[q. v.] In 1020 he was presented by his 
patron to the rectory of Ohedzoy ; near Bridg- 
water, Somerset j in the following year fie 
received the rectory of Wilton St. Mary, 
Wiltshire. Between 1620 and 1623 he mar- 
ried Maria, daughter of Sir Ralph Gibbs. 
About 1680 he was chosen a chaplain-in- 
ordinary to Charles J, who admired his preach- 
ing, In 1682 he was made rector of Eling- 
don or Wroughton, and in 1686 of Street, 
Somerset. Inl684hewas minor prebendary 
of Combe in Wells Cathedral, and received 
besides the rectory of Street-oum-W&lton, 
Wiltshire. In 1080 he was created D.D. In 
1687 he became dean and rector of St.Buryan, 
Cornwall, and in 1041 he was chosen to suc- 
ceed Dr. GeorgeWarbuvton as dean of Wells. 

A staunch royalist and a member of Lord 
Falkland's circle, Ralegh suffered grievously 
during the civil war. While he was attend- 
ing the king, his rectory-house at Ohedzoy 
was plundered by the parliamentarians, his 
property stolen, his cattle driven away, and 
hiB wile and children expelled from their 
home. Mrs. Ralegh took refuge at Down- 
ton, where she was joined by her husband. 
But in the western counties fortune was for 
some time favourable to the king, and Ralegh 
was enabled to return to Ohedzoy. Ho con- 
tinued to live there in safety until the defeat 
of George Goring, lord Goring [q. v.j, at 
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Langport in 1645. Ralegh then fled to 
Bridgwater, and on the fall of that town 
(21 July 1645) surrendered to the parlia- 
mentarians. From Bridgwater he was sent 
a prisoner to Chedzoy, but on account of his 
weakness he was allowed to live in free 
custody m his own house. The departure of 
Fairfax and Cromwell was for him the be- 
ginning of new troubles. One Henry Jeanes, 
being anxious, it is said, to secure the rectory 
for himself, carried off the dean to Ilchester, 
and there had him lodged in the county 
gaol. From Ilchester the prisoner was re- 
moved to Banwell, and thence to the deanery, 
Wolls, where he was entrusted to the core 
of David Barrett, a shoemaker. By this 
person he was rudely dealt with, and at last 
mortally wounded in a scuffle. According 
to Simon Patrick, Ralegh was murdurea 
while attempting to screen from Barrett’s 
impudent curiosity aletter that he had writt en 
to his wife (cf. Walkuii, Suffering of the 
Clergy, Anylicc Jluina, 10 17). He died on 
10 Oct. 1646, and was buviod in the choir 
of Wells Cathedral, before the dean’s stall. 
No inscription marks kis gravo. Raleigh’s 
eldest son George attempted to bring Barrett 
to justice. A priest-vicar of Wells named 
Stondish was arrested for having permitted 
the huriul of the dean in the cathedral, and 
‘was kept in custody to the hour of his 
death ’ (PATRICK). 

Ralegh’s papers were preserved in the 
family, and thirteen of his sermons wero 
given by his widow to Simon Patrick (1620- 
1707) fq. v.], then dean of Peterborough, 
who published them in 1679, with a bio- 
graphical notice, and a Latin poem written 
in praise of Ralegh by a Cambridge admirer, 
who is probably Pa trick himsoll'. The volume 
isontitLed ‘Reliqui® Ralcigliau®, being Dis- 
courses and Sermons on several subjects, by 
the Roverend Dr. Walter Raleigh.’ The 
editor praises Ralegh’s quickness ol’ wit, 
ready olocution, and mental powers, but says 
that he ‘ was led lo imitate too far a very 
eminent man,’ whoso name is not given. 
Among Ralogh’s friends wore Lucius Cary, 
second viscount Falkland [q.v.J, Henry llam- 
inond [q. v.l, William Okillingwortk [q. v.l 
and Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon Tq. vJ 

In 1719 Laurenco Howell [q. v.j published 
‘ Certain Queries proposed by liomnn Oatho- 
liolcs, and answered by Dr. Walter Raleigh,' 
with an account of Ralegh copied from Pa- 
trick. Of a tract on tire millennium which 
Ralegh is said to have written, no trace 
remains. 

(Wood's AthoMB Oxoii., od. Bliss, iii. 197; 
Hoaro’s Wiltshire, Ilnndrod of Downton, pp. 36, 
37 ; Raleigh Pedigree, privately printed from the 


records of the College of Arms; FosterVlt,r~ 
Oxon. 1300-1714; Addit. MSS. 16669-7?]" 

RALEIGH, ALEX AN DER (181 7-lgsn, 
nonconformist divine, was horn at TheFloefr 
a farmhouse near Castle Douglas in th 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright in Gallo™.? 
on 8 Jan. 1817. lie was the fourth son ll 
Thomas and Isabella Raleigh. The fathe 
was a Cameronion. After a short period of 
alternate teaching and fanning, he was an- 
prenticod in 1832 to a draper at Castle Dou 
glas. Muanwhila his father removed to Liver- 
pool, and in three years Alexander followed 
There, while in trade as a draper, he took 
charge of a Sunday-school Bible class, and 
began to study for the congregationalministrv 
In March 1840 he entered Blackburn College 
as a divinity student, and by too close apnli- 
cation inj tired hie lieultk. In 1843 the coUew 
woh transferred to Manchester, where the last 
year of Raleigh’s student life was spent. In 
April 1845 he became pastor of the congre- 
gational church in Greenock, but in the 
summer of 1847 his health broke down, and 
he resigned the charge. For several years he 
was a wanderer in search of health. After 
short periods of ministerial service in Bir- 
mingham, and at Liscard, near New Brighton, 
he undertook tho pastorate of a church at 
Rotherham in August 1850, where, with 
greatly improvod huulth, he laboured until 
April 1866. At this time he accepted the 
charge of the West Goorge Street indepen- 
dent chapel, Glasgow, in succession to Dr, 
Ralph Wardlaw, its minister for fifty yearn 
In 1858 he accepted a call from the congre- 
gation of Hare Court Chapel, Canonbury, 
Loudon. Raleigh soon played an important 
part in the religious life of London. He 
preached the annual sermon before theLondon 


Missionary Society in Surrey Chapel in May 
1801 . TIo was also appointed one of the 
‘ merchant’s lecturers in the city of London; 

In February 1866 the university of Glas- 
gow conferred on Raleigh the degree of D.D. 
In the same your ho was sent by the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales to re- 
present that body at tho National Council 
of American Congregational Churches. The 
council met at Boston in June. Raleigh’s 
colleagues were Dr. Vaughan and Dr. George 
Smith The American civil war had just 
concluded, and considerable bitterness was 
manifested towards Dr. Vaughan, who, as 
editor of the 1 British Quarterly Review,’ 
was responsible for some unfriendly articles 
on the part the north had played in the 
struggle, Raleigh's tact, however, brought 
the council's work to a poaceful conclusion, 

Raleigh was chairman of tho Congrega- 
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tional Union of England and Walos for the 
hr-t time m 1868. In 1871 his congregation 
at Have Court built a sister church on. Stam- 
ford Hill, which was placed under the same 
ministerial charge. Henry Simon became 
co-pastor of the united churches with Dr. 
Raleigh. In 1878 his congregation presented 
him with 300/., so that he might visit the 
Holy Land, On his return he became minister 
of the Kensington Congregational Church. 

In 1879 he was for a second time presi- 
dent of the Congregational Union. He died 
on 19 April 1880, and was buried in Abney 
Park cemetery, beside his friend, Dr. Thomas 
Binney. Raleigh married Mary, only daugh- 
ter of James Gifford of Edinburgh. 

Raleigh, who bore a wide reputation as an 
effective preacher, published several collected 
volumes of sermons and devotional works. 

[Alexander Raleigh: Records of his Life, 
eil. Mary Raleigh, 1881 (with portrait! ; published 
works] IV. B L. 

RALEIGH, WILLIAM nn (d. 1260), 
bishop of Winchester, was a native of Devon- 
shire, but it is doubtful to which of the four 
branches of the Devonshire Raleighs he be- 
longed. Prince ( Worthies of Devon, p. 618) 
inclines to the family settled near Barnstaple. 
In 1212 he was presented by King John to 
the church of Bratton, and was employed in 
judicial business in Lincolnshire and Cum- 
berland in 122G-7. In 1228 he was appointed 
one of the justices of the bench and one of the 
justicesitinerant. Hewasatsomeperiodinthe 
earlier partof his career a canon of St. Paul’s, 
holding the prebend of Kentish Town (Matt. 
Paris, Hist. Minor, ii. 4.00 ; Ln Nbve, Fasti, 
ii. 403), and in 1237 he was treasurer of 
Exeter Cathedral (Grosseteste, Letters, ed. 
Luard ; Lb Neve, Fasti, i. 414). He is said 
by Matthew Paris to have beau skilled in the 
laws of the realm, and to have been a par- 
ticularly intimate counsellor of the king. 
Probably this position, rather than any re- 
putation for sanctity, caused the monks of 
several vacunl cathedral churches to oleot 
him to their sees. In 3 239 he was olected, 
first to Coventry or Lichfield, and afterwards 
to Norwich, but he chose Norwich, and was 
cousecratod by Archbishop Edmund Rich at 
St. Paul's on 26 Sept, of that year, in suc- 
cession to Thomas Blunville, During his 
episcopate he took an. active part in punish- 
ing Jews who were accused of conspiring 
to crucify a Christian boy. 

Already, after the death of Peter des 
Roches in 1238, and before he became bishop 
of Norwich, Raleigh was elected by the 
monks to the vacant see of Winchester, but 
he did not get possession until 1244. When 


the king’s candidate, William of Valence 
[q. v.], the queen’s uncle, was objected to by 
the monks as a man of blood, Henry retorted 
that Raleigh had slain many more with his 
tongue than his rival with his sword. Ilenry 
resorted in vain to various oppressive mea- 
sures, and would not yield, even when Wil- 
liam de Valence died. But by a lavish ex- 

S endituve, which impoverished liis rich new 
iocese for the rest of his life, Raleigh in 
1243 procured papal confirmation, and 
Henry's gold failed to obtain a reversal of 
the bull, As the king, with the help of the 
mayor of Winchester, now kept the bishop- 
elect out of the city by force, he retaliated 
by excommunication and interdict, and re- 
tired to France, where he obtained favour 
with Louis IX. At last, in 1244, underpro- 
test and threat of interdict from three Eng- 
lish bishops, the English king yielded, and 
allowed Raleigh to enjoy his see. 

At the gTeat council of 1244 Raleigh was 
one of the joint committee of prelates, earls, 
and barons chosen to consider the king’s de- 
mand for a subsidy, and he was present at 
the parliament of 1248. In 1246 he attended 
the council of Lyons, and early in 1249 he 
went again to France. He died at Tours on 
1 Sept. 1250, after spending eleven months 
there for the sake of economy. 

[Matt. Paris ; Ann. Waverley ; Ann. Winton. ; 
Bartholom. Cotton. ; Grosseteste's Letters, 1235, 
1236, 1246 ; Stubbs’s Registrnm Sacrum Angl. ; 
Dugdale's Monas t, Angl. and Chronica Series, 
pp. 9, 11 ; Puller's Worthies of England in 
Devonshire,!. 252,277; Godwin, DePresulibus 
Aiifilire Commentariua ; Stubbs's Const. Hist. 
1878, iii. 308 a.] E. G. P. 

RALFE, JAMES {fl. 1820-1829), writer 
on naval history, was the author of ‘The 
Naval Chronology of Great Britain; an His- 
torical Account of Naval and Maritime 
Events from the commencement of the War 
in 1803 to the end of the Year 1816 ’ (3 vols. 
8vo, London, 1820), a useful compilation, in- 
tended as a continuation of the ‘ Naval Chro- 
nology ’ of Captain Tsaac Sehomberg [q. v.], 
but on a more extended scale. It appears to 
have been issued in parts, the date on the 
title-page being that of the completion of the 
work. He afterwards wrote ‘The Naval 
Biography of Great Britain, consisting of 
Historical Memoirs of those Officers of the 
British Navy who distinguished themselves 
during the reign of his Majesty George III,’ 
4 vols. 4to, London, 1828. This was cer- 
tainly published in parts, as appears from the 
reprint of the ‘ Memoir of Admiral Charles 
Stirling’ (12mo, 1826), and an appendix 
to the ‘Memoir of Sir James Athol Wood,’ 
containing a criticism on it by Sir Charles 
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Brisbane, dated 29 Dec. 1827. The appen- 
dix also contains on account of the battle of 
Navarino, and in the following year, 1829, 
Haifa issued a pamphlet in justification of Sir 
Edward Codrington’s conduct. The matter 
of the several memoirs in the ‘ Naval Bio- 
graphy ’ seems to have been for the most 
part contributed by the subjects of them, 
and may be accepted as correct as to facts. 
The inferences are less certain, and the style 
is stilted and verbose to an extreme degree. 
As a pecuniary venture it is said to have 
been unsuccessful, and in 1829 an attempt 
woe made by some of the senior officers of 
the navy to raise afund forthe author’s benefit, 
the subscriptions to bo paid to bis publishers, 
Messrs. Whitmore & Penn, 6 Charing 
Cross (advertisement at the end of the 
* Navarmo ’ pamphlet). 


[Enlfo’s works.! 


J. K. L, 


EALPS, JOIIN (1807-1890), botanist, 
bom at Millbrook, near Southampton, on 
13 Sept. 1807, was the second son of Samuel 
iialfs, a yeoman of an old family in Hamp- 
shire. His father died at Muddnord in that 
county before the child was a year old, and 
tho children (two sons and two daughters) 
were brought up at Southampton by their 
mother. After being educated privately he 
was articled to his uncle, a surgeon of Brent- 
ford, with whom he lived for two years and 
nhalf. For two years he was a pupil at 
Winchester hospital, and in 1832 Iib passed 
his final examination, being specially recom- 
mended by the examiners for his knowledge 
of botany. Por some time he practised in 
partnership with another surgeon at Shore- 
ditch, and ho is also said to have practised at 
Towcester. At Torquay, whither he removed 
on account of an affection of his lungs, he 
married, in 1836, Laura Oooilia, daughter of 
Henry Newman, In November 1837, for tbe 
sake of tlie mild climate, ho settled at Pen- 
zance, and, having abandoned his profession, 
dwelt there for the rest of his life, 

Through the misconduct of a near relative, 
who betrayed Ms trust, -Ralls lost most of 
his fortune ; but under the will of his friend, 
the Rev. Henry Penneck, who died in 1862, 
he enjoyod a small annuity. In spite of ill- 
health and failing eyesight, lie actively pur- 
sued botanicalresearchesuntilhewassevonty- 
flve years old. He was long a member of 
the committee of the Penzance library, cata- 
logued its books and prepared its printed 
catalogue (Suppl. Cat. Penzance Libr, 1898, 
p. 0). lie died at 16 St. Clare Street, 
Penzance, on 14 July 1890, and was buried 
in the comatery, where a monument was 
erected to liis memory by the members of 


the Penzance Natural History and And 
quarian Society, of which body he was , 
vice-president after its resuscitation in ikm 
and president for 1883-4. 001 

Haifa's marriage proved unhappy, ^ 01 ^ 
two years from their union his wife i 0 3 
her parents in France. She died in 1848. 
at the chateau of the Count and Countess of 
Morambert in the Dordogne. Haifa visited 
the chateau in 1860, and took the opnor- 
tunity of seeing the chief botanists in Paris. 
He left his collections of microscopic slides 
3,137 in all, to the botanical department of 
the British Musoum, but as tbe will had 
not been witnessed, it did not take Wal 
effect. The botanist’s only son, however 
Mr. John Henry Ealfs, carried out his father’s 
intentions. 

The works of Haifa were: 1. ‘British 
Phosnogamous Plants and Ferns,' 1889. 
2. ‘The British Desmidem/ 1848. This 
volume is ‘ unsurpassed for the beauty and 
nocuracy of its coloured plates,’ and is ■ very 
rare, fetching many times its published 

S 'ice. nis first paper, on ‘Dssmids and 
iatoms/ was contributed, at the suggestion 
of the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, to the Edin- 
burgh Botanical Society, and for many 
years his articles appeared in its ‘ Transac- 
tions ’ and in the 1 Annals of Natural His- 
tory.’ Hundreds of his letters are among 
Berkeley’s correspondence in the botanical 
department of the British Museum. In ths 
Penzance library are deposited Ms manu- 
script collections, viz., ‘Flora of West 
Cornwall,’ 1878-86, 8 vols. ; ‘Flora of the 
Soilly Islss,’ 1876, 1 vol., and ‘ Fungi of 
West Cornwall,’ 1880-0, 2 vols. 

Arthur Ilill Hassall long corresponded 
with Ralfs, who suggested that they should 
render each other assistance in their in- 
quiries. But when I-Iassall’s ‘British Fresh- 
water Algm, including Descriptions of the 
Dosmidero and Diatomacero,’ which, in Haifa's 
opinion, ought to have been published 
jointly, appeared in 1846, no mention was 
made of Ealfs. Tho ‘ History of Infusoria,’ 
by Andrew Pritchard [q. v.], was enlarged 
and revised by Ealfs and other botanists. 
Ilia contribution on the diatomacere was con- 
densed by Pritchard (pp. 768-940). 

Ralfs aided in the botanical portions of 
the ‘ Guide to Ilfracombe,’ 1838 j the ‘ Quids 
to Penzance, by J. S. Courtney/ 1846 ; ths 
‘ Week at the Land’s End, by J. T. Blight/ 
1861 ; the * Official Guide to Penzance,' 1876, 
and he supplied the list of dssmids to 
Jenner’s ‘ Flora of Tunbridge Wells.’ HssBnt 
many plants for description in the second 
edition of ‘ English Botany, by Sir James 
E. Smith/ ‘ Berkeley gave the name of 
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Balfiia to a genus of seaweeds, and Wilson 
named a Jungermannia in his honour.’ 
Darwin in his 1 Insectivorous Plants ’ 
gracefully referred to those supplied to 
him by Balfs from the neighbourhood of 
Penzance. 

(■Journal of Botany (with portrait) by H, and 
J Groves, October 1890, pp. 289-93, and De- 
cember 1891, p. 371; Hardwieke’s Science 
Gossip, by William Roberts, June 1889, pp. 
128-8, September, pp. 177-9; Lancet, 19 July 
1890 p. 155 i Nature, 24 July, p. 300 ; Cornish- 
man 17 and 24 July 1890; Cornish Telegraph, 
17 July. Particulars of his scientific papers are 
given in the Bibliotheca Cornubienais of Boase 
snd Courtney, and the Collectanea Cornubiensia 
of G. C. Boase.] W. P. C. 

RALPH. [See also Rawduxp.] 

RALPH thd Tmin, Eaei or IIere- 
rOBB (d. 1057), younger son of Drogo or 
Dreux (d. 1086), count of the Vexm, by 
Godgifu or Godn, daughter of Ethelred II, 
pump over to England in 1041, during the 
reign of Hardecanute ( Historia Hamesiensis, 
p t 171 ) ( with his uncle, Edward the Con- 
fessor. The latter, who came to the throne 
the next year, regarded the young man with 
favour, and he was entrusted with the earl- 
dom of Worcestershire, probably in subordi- 
nation to Leofric, earl of Mercia fq. v.] ( Codex 
Biplomatiaus, iv. 128, No. 792; Norman Con- 
gw*t, ii. Ill) ; he was in command there in 
July 1049, when a force of pirates from Ireland 
and Welsh under Grufiydd ah Rhyddaroh 
[q, y.] invaded the shire. Ha fled before 
them, leaving Worcester to be burnt by the 
invaders, and gaining for himself the ap- 
pellation of ‘the timid earl’ (Wm. Maim, 
Gesta Begum, ii. o. 199 ; Fiob, Wia. an. 
1065). On the outbreak of the quarrel 
between the king and Earl Godwin [q. v.l, 
which arose out of the outrage committed 
bv Ralph’s stepfather, Count Eustace of 
Boulogne, at Dover in 1061, he marohed to 
Gloucester to uphold the king (t 5, an. 1061). 
When Godwin and his sons were banished 
he received Swegen’s earldom of Hereford- 
shire ( Norman Conquest, ii. 160, 661), and 
it was thought possible at this time that, in 
spite of the fact that Ralph had an elder 
brother living (Count Walter HI, who died 
in 1068), Edward might fix upon him as his 
successor (ii. pp. 298, 887). It was known 
in June 1062 that Godwin was about to 
attempt to return to England, and Ralph, 
in conjunction with Earl Odda, another oi 
the king’s kinsmen, was put in oommand of 
a fleet at Sandwich to prevent his landing. 
The weather was bad, and Godwin returned 
with his vessels to Handera; but Ralph was 


held to have displayed little activity, and 
both he and Odda were replaced in their 
command (Anglo-Saxon Chron, an. 1052, 
Peterborough). Ralph was the only foreign 
earl that was allowed to retain his earldom 
after Godwin’s return. In 1066 his earl- 
dom was invaded and ravaged by iElfgar 
[q. v.], the dispossessed earl of East Anglia, 
and Ilia Welsh allies under Gruffydd. He 
met the invaders on 24 Oct., two miles from 
Hereford, at the head of an army composed 
partly of the English of his earldom and 
partly of French and Normans. He com- 
manded the English to fight on horseback, 
contrary to their custom. lie was the first 
to flee, and it is said that his French and 
Normans fled with him, and that the Eng- 
lish followed their example; four or five 
hundred of them were slain, and Hereford 
was sacked and set on fire (Flob. Wie. an. 
1056 ; Anglo-Saxon Citron, an. 1066, Abing- 
don ; Norman Conquest, ii. 888-90). Ralph 
died on 21 Dec. 1067, and was buried in 
Peterborough Abbey, to which he was a 
benefactor (Anglo-Saxon Chron. an. 1067 ; 
Hugo Oaitdidtjs, Cosnob. Burgi Historia, 
p. 44). He was inert, cowardly (Gesta 
Begum, ii. c. 199), and, it may he inferred 
from his order to the English at the battle 
of Hereford, arbitrary and headstrong. 

[Orderic, p. 665, ed. Duchesne; Freeman’s 
Norman Conquest, i. 684, ii. passim ; authorities 
in text.] W, H. 

RALPH on Wadeb, Earl op Nobpoik 
(Jl. 1070). [See Guides, Raiph.] 

RALPH op Tousnt (d. 1102), Noi- 
man baron, came in the female line of the 
stock of Malahulc, uncle of Rollo, the con- 

? ueror of Normandy (Oed. Vit. i. 181 n.) 
lis father Roger fought against Odo of 
Chartres under Richard II of Normandy 
(William: op JmccfeoES, p. 263), and after- 
wards went to Spain, with the intention of 
carving out a principality for himself, as 
other Normans were doing in Southern Italy. 
He married a daughter of the widowed 
Count ess of Barcelona, hut, though he won 
a terrible repute by his hard-fought victories 
over the Saracens and his cannibal ferocity, 
his plans came to nought, and he returned 
to Normandy, soon after the succession of 
William to the Norman duchy (ft. p. 288; 
Addmab ap. Pdbtz, Mon. Hist. Germ. iv. 140). 
Roger, who was hereditary standard-bearer of 
Normandy, and is described as a proud and 
powerful man, declared he would not have 
a bastard for his duke. So he began to lay 
waste the lands of his neighbours, until 
Robert de Beaumont defeated and Blow 
Roger and his sons Helbert and Elinand 
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(tlie date must have boon, after 1040 ; of. 
Om Vit. ii. 870 »,) Roger's widow, Adeline 
or Helen, maniod Richard, count of Evreuv. 
His daughter Adelina was wife of William 
Pilz-Osbern [q. v.] 

Ralph succeeded his fathor, Roger, at 
Toeany and as standard-hoarur of Normandy. 
In 1060 he witnessed a charter of William 
to the monastery of St. Evroul (Oed. Vix. 
ii. 40). Tn JOfii, after the defeat of the 
Preach, at Mortemor, Ralph was sunt by 
William to aunnunce the news in Ilia camp 
of the Preach king. IBs messagu, delivered 
from a rock hard by in the dead of the 
night, struck tho invading host with panic, 
and they hastily retreated to their own 
land. About 1060 Ralph was accused before 
William, by Roger of Montgomery | q. v.J, and 
in consequence disinherited and exiled. lie 
scows to have joined with Arnald do Es- 
calfoy in an attack on the monastery of fit, 
livroul ; afterwards he wont on a journey 
to Spain, but before his departure came to 
St. Evroul and begged pardon for his con- 
duct, promising if no roturnad in safety to 
make compensation to the monks (id. ii. 
401). About 1003 he was restored to favour, 
at tho petition of Simon do Montfort and 
Waleran doBretouil (id, ii. 93). Ralph was 
presold; at tho council of Lillebonne in 
1006, when the invasion of England was de- 
cided on. Before tho battle ofi Hastings, 
William bade him, an standard-bearer, take 
the standard wliicli tlio popo had sont him. 
But Ralph refusud the honour, that he might 
he more free to hoar his part in tho light 
(Waou, 7001-20). 

Aftor tho coni] uost of England ho was 
rewarded with lands in Norfolk, Hertford- 
shire, Berkshire, Worcestershire, and other 
count ies (Dowicidnt/, i. 02, 188, 1 08, 1 70, 183, 
ii. 9 1 , 236). It was probably not Ralph, bu t 
liis son, also named Ralph, who supported 
Robert of Normandy against his father in 
1077. rnJ081 Ralph was with William at 
Winchester. After William’s death in 1087 
lie expelled the ducal garrisons from his 
castles. In tho following year, however, he 
fought under Duke Robert in. Maino. In 1090 
Iloloiso, countess of Evroux, out of jealousy 
of Isabel, wife of Ralph of Toosnv, stirred 
up war between her husband, William of 
Evreux, and Ralph of Toesny, his half- 
brother, Ralph, after appealing in vain to 
Duka Robert, sought assistance from ‘Wil- 
liam Rufua. In NovomborWilliam of Evreux, 
with liis nophow, William of Breteuil, be- 
sieged Conches. William of Brotouil was 
taken prisoner, and eventually a peace was 
arranged, the two Williams agreeing to take 
tlioir kinsman Rogor, Ralph of Toosny’s 


second son, for tlioir heir. Ralph’s warfW 
forms * an nnmodiale part of the toloTt 
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Wil barn Rufus’ (Pamnurr, William Rufa 
i. 210), and mx years later he was agam’ 
found supporting ‘William against his brother 
iLobert. Two years later the Enghsh kW 
^hen m Normandy visited Ralph atOonche. 
(ib. u. 246). In 1100 Ralph was engagedm 
warfare with Robert de Beaumont, count of 
Meulan,in alliance witli William of Evreux 
lie died on 24 March 1102, and was buueii 
in the abbey of Conches. Uued 

Ralph ib commonly Bpolton of as Ralph of 
Conches, and it is possible that he, and not 
his father, founded tho abbey and built the 
castle of Conches. When Ralph went to 
Spain ho loft his physician, Qoisbert, to be- 
come a monk at St. Evroul. Some years 
later he took Qoisburt to England, and gave 
the monies Caldonot in Norfolk, and Alton 
in tho parish of Kook, Worcestershire. Hb 
wife, Isabel or Elizabeth de Montfort, had 
tttlcou an active part in her husband's war- 
fare with William or Evreux, riding, like 
another Pontliosiloa in armour, among the 
knights ; sho surviv ed her husband, and Ipent 
her lost years in the monastery of Haute 
Bruyfiro. Ralph’s oldost son, Ralph, suc- 
ceeded him, and married Adeliza, daughter 
of Walt hoof, earl of Huntingdon; he sup- 
ported Henry 1 in his warfare with Robert 
of Normandy, and died in LI 20, leaving two 
sons, Roger and Hugh. 

Ralph of Toosny was ancestor of tho Robert 
do Tony who was summoned t o parliament on 
10 April 1209 (Buntc n, livtimt I'eeragt). He 
laid two brothers, who settled in England— 
Robert, ancestor of tho Staffords, earls of 
Stafford and dulcas of Buekingham ; and 
Nigol, ancestor of tho Grusloys of Gresley. 


[Orduri ouuVilalis (Sou. de l’llist, de Trance); 
William of Jumibgos ap. Duchosne’s Hutono 
Normannorum Borintnros ; Waco’s Roman de 
Rou; Freeman's Norman Conquest and Wil- 
liam Rufus ; Battle Abbey Roll. iii. 171-7, ed. 
Duchess of Olovolattcl ; I’lauehd’s Conqueror and 
his Companions, i, 217-27.) 0. L. K. 


RALPH, Babon of Mobtbmbe (d. 
1104 P). [Soo Mobtimub.] 

RALPH d’EsObbus, somotimes called 
Rai.pii bis T cun tut] (d. 1122), archbishop 
of Canterbury, son of SelMd, a man of 

f ood family, and lord of Esonres, near Sfiez, 
y his first wife, Rassoondis, breams in 1079 
a monk of St. Martin’s Abbey* at S6ez, 
wltoro his fathor had previously taken the 
monastic vows. By liis father's marriage 
with his second wife, G uimondis, Ralph had 
a half-brother named Sefi’rid, culled Pelochin, 
who became abbot of Glastonbury and bishop 
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of Chichester, and ho also had a brother 
named Hugh, a canon of Sfiez (Gallia Chris- 
tiana, xi. 719). Having served some of the 
lower offices of the convent, Ralph was made 
prior and in 1089 was elected the second 
abbot of the house at Sfiaz which had been 
founded by Roger of Montgomery, afterwards 
earl of Shrewsbury [q, v.j Roger showed 
bis satisfaction at the election by gifts to the 
house, for the new abbot was generally liked, 
being a man of cheerful temper as well as 
of high character. He ruled the convent 
diligently in the midst of civil commotions 
which, along perhaps with the disputes of 
his later life, may have caused him to be 
called 1 de Turbine ’ (Brompton, cols. 1001, 
1014). It is said of Ralph, ‘inter bebvos 
belli turbines strenue rexit ’ (Ord. Vit. p. 
678). He was consecrated by Girard, bishop 
of Sfiez, and that year came to England, 
probably to see his intimate friend Gundulf 
fq. v.], bishop of Rochester ( Monasticon , i. 
176). When in 1094 Robert of Bellfime 
[q. v.) took the castle of St. Oenery, he and 
Hs monks carried off the arm of St. Oenery 
and placed it in their church (Ord. Vit. 
p. 700). In 1098 he and his convent received 
from Arnulf, fourth son of Earl Roger, the 
founder, a grant of the church of St. Nicholas 
at Pembroke, with twenty oaruoateB of land. 
He assisted at the dedication of the church 
of St. Evroul in 1099 (Ord. Vit. pp. 770-7), 
and is said to have been at Gloucester about 
the time of the dedication of St. Peter's in 
July (Gallia Christiana, u.s.) It is impro- 
bable that he was at Shrewsbury in 1102, as 
stated by William of Malmesbury ( Gesta 
Regum, v. c. 896; cf. Erhdmar, William 
Rufus, ii. 430, n. 3). Robert of Bellfime had 
greatly oppressed the churches of Sfiez, de- 
manding from the abbot an oath of alle- 
giance and homage, and Ralph was forced 
m 1100 by his violence to flee to England, 
where he was welcomed by the king. Nor 
did he venture to return to Normandy, but 
remained in England, staying at various 
monasteries, where he was heartily wel- 
comed (Ord. Vit. pp. 678, 707 ; Gesta Ponti- 
ficum, p. 127). In J 104 he visited Durham, 
where he euperinl ended the translation and 
exhibition of the body of St. Outkbert [q,v,] 
He was much with his friends Ansolm, with 
whom he had been intimate for many years 
(cf. Anselm. E 'pp. iii. 28), and Gundiilf, and 
when Gundulf feU sick in 1108 hastened to 
him. After the two friends had bidden each 
other farewell, and Ralph had reached the 
door of the room, the dying bishop called 
him back, and placed bis episcopal ring on 
his finger. Ralph remonstrated, saving that 
he was a monk, though not then living os 


one, and that a ring did not beseem one of 
his order. Gundulf, however, bade him keep 
it, saying that ha would need it. After Gun- 
dnlf’s death on 7 March, Anselm, with the 
approval of all, appointed Ralph to the see, 
and consecrated him at Canterbury on 9 Aug., 
so he then understood the meaning of Gun- 
dulf 's gift (Eadsirr, Vita Gundiuphi, Opp. 
ii. 838-6). Anselm, with the approval of a 
council of bishops, sent Ralph, with the bishop 
of London, to meet Thomas (d. 1 114) [q. v.J, 
arohbishop-elect of York, and persuade him to 
go to Canterbury for consecration, and make a 
profession of obedience to that see. Thomas 
met them at Southwell, but refused to com- 
ply with their request. On the death of 
Anselm on 21 April 1109, Ralph, as bishop 
of Rochester, became administrator of the 
diocese of Canterbury, and filled that post 
with diligence and care for the dignity of the 
church, consecrating churches on the estates 
of the see, in whatever diocese they were, on 
his own authority. He attended the council 
that Henry held at London at Whitsuntide, 
and joined the other bishops of the southern 
province in determining to resist at all cost 
any attempt to override the decision of the 
late archbishop with regard to the York pre- 
tensions ; and, Thomas having yielded to the 
king’s command, Ralph assisted at km con- 
sociation in St. Paul’s on 17 July. 

In April 1114 Ralph received a summons 
from the king to attend a council at Wind- 
sor, held to consult 011 the appointment of an 
archbishop of Canterbury, the see having 
been vacant _ sinoe Anselm’s death, and to 
bring with him the prior and some of the 
monks of Christ Church. On their way lie 
and his party were told that Fariciua [q. v.], 
abbot of Abingdon, was to be the new arch- 
bishop, and they were pleased at the pro- 
Bpeot. At Windsor they found that Faricius 
had been summoned by the king, and that 
his election was regarded as certain. The 
bishops and some oftke magnates, however, 
objected to the choice of a monk, while the 
monks and otherB declared that none hut a 
monk ought to hold the office. FinaUy the 
bishops proposed Ralph ; the proposal was 
evidently a compromise ; though. Ralph was 
a monk, he had been drivenfrom ms abbey, and 
had to some extent at least ceased to live the 
monastic life, and he was generally popular. 
The king, who had been in favour of Fari- 
cius, changed his mind, and Ralph was 
unanimously elected on 26 April, and was 
enthroned at Canterbury on 17 May 1114 
(Eadmee, Eistoria. Novella, ii. 489-90; cf. 
Eistoria de Abingdon, ii. 147-9). He de- 
posed some officers who had been in power at 
Canterbury, and appointed others of his own 
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choice, which gained him some ill-will, but the see of Canterbury (Gie. Cambb. Otm iT 
ho pleased tho monks by persuading the 49). At the great council held at Salmbi, ' 
king to allow Ernulf [q. v.] to succeed him on 19 March 1116, at which the magnates^ 
at Rochester. The chapter sent Ralph’s the kingdom did homage to the kmg’s m 
nephew, John (d. 1137), Ernulf ’s successor William, Ralph and the other prelates -nr^ 
in the abbaoy of Peterborough, and after- raised then 1 homage in case William outlivprl 
wards (1126) bishop of Rochester, to Romo, his father. 

requesting Paschal II to send Ralph the At this council an attempt was made to 
pall, for he was suffering from gout, and end the dispute then in progress between 
could not fetch it in person. There was Ralph and Thurston, archbishop-elect of 
much hesitation at Rome os to their re- York: [q. v."| Thurston had been elected in 
quest, for the popo was displeased at the 1114, and Ralph refused to consecrate him 
independent position adopted by the Eng- unless he professed obedience and the Bubieo- 
lish church aB evidenced specially by the tion of his soe to Canterbury. This Thurston 
translation of Ralph without his sanction, refused to do. Henry upheld Ralph, and 
and the messengers of the chapter would would not allow Thurstan to go to Rome 
probably have been met with a refusal had for consecration. Thuretan appealed to the 
not their cause been taken up by Ansolm, pope against Ralph, it is said with no 
abbot of St. Sabas, nephew of the late arch- ellect (Eadmee), though the York historian 
bishop. It was finally docided that the (Hugh the Ciiantoe, u.s. pp. 134, 188) de- 
messengers should bo sent home without the dares that Paschal ordered Ralph to conse- 
pall, and that Anselm should take it to Eng- crate him at. once without the profession 
land later as legate from the pope. On the but says that Ralph did not get the letter! 
return of the messengers Ralph, in accord- At Salisbury Henry ordered Thurstan to 
ance with the wish of the bishops, and with oomply with Ralph’s demand ; he refused 
approval of the chapter of Christ Church, and divested himself of hiB bishopric. All’ 
appointed his nephew John archdeacon of tho Y ork writer says, were moved with pity! 
Canterbury. Anselm came with the pall, savo Ralph only. Meanwhile Alexander! 
which was reooived with veneration at Can- [q. v.] of Scotland wrote to Ralphasking his 
terbury on 16 May 1116. lie stayed some advice on the ohoice of a bishop for 8t. An- 
time with the archbishop, but evidently re- draws, andinforming him that he wished that 
ceived no satisfaction with reference to the for tho future the bishops of that see should, 
complaints of the popo concerning the indo- according to alleged ancientcustom,beconBe- 
pendont action of the national church. In crated by the archbishop of Canterbury in- 
September Ralph attended a oouncil hold by stead of by the archbishop of York, hi 
the Icing at W estminster, at which the legate August Anselm, who had returned to Roma, 
presented a letter from Paschal complaining was again ordered to go to England as legate, 
of the translation of bishops without his On tho nows of his mission a oouncil was 
sanction, and referring, though not explicitly, hold at London in tho absence of the king, 
to Ralph’s translation. At this time 13er- then in Normandy, and Ralph, with die ap- 
nard, the queen’s chaplain, then bishop-eleot provnl of all, wont to Henry to consult with 
of St. David’s, applied to Ralph for coubs- him on tho preservation of tho ancient cus- 
oration, and the Connt of Mculan [see toms and liberties of the kingdom, and to 
Beaumont, Robert be, d. 11181 proposod snggost that he should go to Rome to repre- 
thnt tho oeremony should talcs plaoo iu the sent thorn to tho pope. Henry received him 
king’s chapel. To which Ralph replied with at Rouen with much honour, stopped An- 
spint that he would not consecrate Bernard selm from going to England, and sent the 
there or anywhere elso save at Canterbury, arohbishop on to Rome. On his way Ralph 
Tho matter was of extreme importance both fell sick with gout and a carbuncle m the 
as regards the independence of the church face, was forced to lcoep his bod for a month 
of England in things spiritual, and the rights ut La Fort.fi, and was soarcoly expeoted to 
of Canterbury over Welsh bishops. The king recover. When convalescent he resumed 
boro Ralph out, telling the cotint that the his journey, accompanied by a splendid 
arohbishop was not to bo dictated to on such a rotinue, and was everywhere received with 
matter, and that it was for him to decide where honour. Be spent Christmas atLyonswith 
he would consecrate tho bishops of ‘ Britain.’ Ansolm. On his arrival at Rome he found 
Ralph proposed to hold the consecration at that tho pope hod boon forced by the emperor 
Lomboth, but, to oblige the quoen, who Henry V to rotire to Bonevonto, and partly 
wished to be present, hold it in Westminster beonuso of the quarrel between the pope and 
Abbey on tho 10th, receiving from Bernard tho emperor, nnd partly on account of his 
a profession of obedience and subjection to own health, which was still weak, he re- 
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mftined in Borne, and there wrote to the 
pope, who in answer sent him a letter ad- 
dressed to the king and the English bishops, 
dated 21 March 1117, promising not to 
diminish the dignity of the church of Can- 
terbury. Conscious that this meant nothing, 
Iialph remained some time at Borne and at 
Sutri, -where he received an invitation from 
the emperor to come to him, and remained 
vrith him a week ; he returned first to Rome 
and then to Sutri, hoping that the pope 
would return. He was disappointed, and at 
last returned to Normandy, where he re- 
mained with the king, and was evidently 
one of his chief counsellors, talcing a promi- 
nent part in the council that the king held 
at Eouen in October 1118 [see under 
Henbt I] (Obd. Vit. p. 840). 

The next pope, Gelasius II, upheld the 
cause of Thurstan, bade Henry send both 
Ealph and Thurston to him, and wrote Ralph 
a sharp reproof for his disobedience to the 
apostolic see in refusing to consecrate Thur- 
Btan without the profession, Ralph set out 
to meet the pope at lllieims, where it was 
believed that he was about to hold a council, 
but he heard that Gelasius was still in the 
south, and thought of going to Spain. He 
afterwards intended to meet the pope at 
Clugny, but there Gelasius died on 29 Jan. 
1119. CalixtusII, the next pope, also wrote 
angrily to Ralph, who was still in Nor- 
mandy, blaming him for his disobedience to 
the letters of Paschal and Gelasius. Ralph 
replied that their letters had. never reached 
him ; it is known that the letter sent by Pas- 
chal had not been delivered to him, and even 
die York historian allows that he must be 
believed with reference to that sent by Qala- 
sius. He would, he anid, attend the pope, 
but was prevented by ill-healtlv, and by the 
refusal of the French king to grant him a 
safe-conduct (Hu«kh tub Ciuntor, u.s. pp. 
164-8). Calixtus sent him copies of the 
letters with an order to obey, and gave him 
reason to believe that he would take action 
on Thurstan’s side at the council that he 
was about to hold at Rheims, Meanwhile 
at Rouen on 11 July, Ralph, after saying 
mass, was struck with paralysis while dis- 
robing, and for some days remained speech- 
less (Orudrio, p. 873), He was therefore 
unable to attend the council, and wrote to 
the pope j the king allowed Thurstan to go 
to Rheims on his premising that he would 
not receive consecration from the pope, and 
sant Seffrid Peloohin, Ralph’s brother, to 
the pope, warning him not to consecrate. 
Nevertheless on Sunday, 19 Oct., the pope 
did consecrate Thurstan, though before the 
ceremony John, the archdeacon of Oantar- 
voi. XVI. 


bury, Ralph's nephew, publicly protested 
against the injury done to llalpli and to his 
church, to which the pope merely answered 
that he wished to do no injustice to the 
church of Canterbury. 

Ralph, who was si ill so ill that he could 
only travel in a carriage and had to he sup- 
ported to a seat, returned to Englnnd, and 
was received at Canterbury on 3 Jan. 1120. 
On 4 April he was sufficiently recovered to 
consecrate a bishop of Bangor, About that 
time Alexander of Scotland wrote asking him 
to send Eadmer [q. v.] to him to bo elected 
bishop of St. Andrews. Ralph, having ob- 
tained Henry’s leave to do so, wrote to 
Alexander urging him to he mindful of the 
rights of Canterbury, and to send Eadmer 
back to him without delay for consecration. 
Alexander, however, would not allow Eud- 
mer to he consecrated by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Eadmer refused to receive 
consecration from any one else. In spite of 
Ralph’s remonstrances, Alexander remained 
firm, and Eadmer did not become a bishop. 
Having received a letter from Calixtus threa- 
tening that he and his church should be put 
under on interdict unless Thurstan were re- 
stored to hisrights, Ralph caused investigation 
to be made into the privileges that his church 
had received from former popes and the history 
of its olaims overthe sea of York, and set these 
matters forth in a long letter which he sent 
to the pope, complaining of Thurstan and of 
the injury done to Canterbury ( 'Historians of 
York, ii. 228-61). On 6 Jan. 1121 he at- 
tended the council at London at which Henry 
announced that, by the advice of the arch- 
bishop and magnates, he was about to marry 
again. Thekingalso showed thebisbopsletters 
from the pope, and, aoting on them, recalled 
Thurstan, who took charge of hie diocese. 
Ralph’s malady steadily increased, though 
he was not yet forced to give up performing 
divine service ; his mental powers remained, 
but his voice was much affaoted ; his temper 
became hasty, and I 10 wns specially quick to 
resent anything that he thought derogatory 
to the dignity of his see (Qesta Ponttficmi , 
p. 181). The king’s marriage was to take 
place at Windsor, and, on account of Ralph’s 
difficulty in speaking, it was proposed to ad- 
mit the claim of the bishop of the diocese 
(Salisbury) to perform the ceremony. Ralph 
resisted the proposal, the bishops of his pro- 
vince upheld him, and the king was married 
by the biBliop of Winchester as the arch- 
bishop’s representative. The next day the 
queen. Adeliza [q. v.l, was to he crowned, 
and Ralph was standing at the altar when 
he observed that the lung was wearing his 
crown, though he had not placed it on his 
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hand. Thinking that some one lmd usurped 
his right, lie advanced to tho lting, robed 
and wearing his pall, and declared that a 
wrong had boon done, and that he would not 

I proceed with tho ceremony so long as the 
ring woro the crown. ITemy, who seems 
himself to have put on his crown, replied 
that it was a more matter of thoughtless- 
ness, and that the archbishop might do what- 
ever was right. Ralph began to take tbe 
crown oil’, and the king helped him to undo 
the clasp of tho chain that held it. Fearing 
that lie would refuse to replace it, the spec- 
tators called on him to do so. lie replaced 
it on the lung’s head, and tho service pro- 
ceeded (ii. pp. 133-8 n. i Eadjihu, Histories 
Novella, vi. cols. 518-10). In March ho 
accompanied tho king to Abingdon, and 
while tlioro, on the 13tu, consecrated Robert 
I’ockc, one of the officers of the royal liouso- 
hold, bisliop of Licbtielil. lie did not give 
lip liis hope of victory ovor tho eoe of York; 
ho laid buforo tho king tlio privileges that 
had laloly boon found at Canterbury, and 
worked oil Henry’s mind by urging that it 
was matter that concerned tho unity of the 
kingdom, propounding tko maxim * One pri- 
mate, one Icing.’ Henry was convinced, and 
at a great council held at Micliaalmas re- 
newed liis command that Thurston should 
make tke profession. Ralph was not pre- 
sent, for a day or two before he had boon 
seized with illness, probably with anothor 
Stroke of paralysis ; his consecration of 
Gregory to tho soo of Dublin at Lainbotli oil 
2 Oct. seems to havo immediately preceded 
this attack. About a year later bo was 
again struck with paralysis, died on 30 Oct. 
1122, and was buried iu his cathedral. 

Ralph was pious, learned, and eloquent, 
of high, moral cliaractor, affable in mannors, 
littoral, and generally popular. Until sickness 
rendered him tetchy, ho was cheerful and 
good-tempered; lie was indeed so much given 
to laughter, jnkinm and trifling that some 
people considered his facoliouHnoss unworthy 
of liis dignity uud ago, and called him *u 
trifler’ ( Qesta Pontiflcum, p. 183w.) But 
ho certainly combined wisdom with his wit ; 
he was a slreuuous assorlor of tho rights of 
tho national church and of what ho con- 
ceived to ho the rights of his see, was re- 
spected by tho king, and played his part in 
tlio controversies iu which ho waB ongagud 
with difjpiit y and judgment. A collection of 
hishomiUos'isin tlio Bodleian Library (Laud 
MS. D. 40), and many letters of his nro pre- 
served by ISadmor and others. 

[Eadmor's ITist, Nov. volw. v. vi. and Vita 
Gmidulphi (ad. Migno); Gallia Christ. xi. 710 
sq.; Ordurie, pp. 878, 700, 770-7, 811, 840, ed. 


Dnchosno; A.-S. Oliron. ann. lm 

1110, 1120, 1122, William of MaWsbai’ 

GcsLu Pontiff, pp. 128-8, 181-3 202 
Gosta Hogg. lib. v. o. 898, Gervase rfclf 11 ? 
10, 14, 72-3, li. 377-80, Historians of Vorlt 
131-08, 228-61 Hist, de Abingdon™? 
(those six Rolls Sor.) ; Plor. Wig. ji. 



ii. 277-3(11; Freeman's WiSrXI 0 !?]' 

242, ii. 430 «. ; Bale’s Snriptt. Brit. Cat. cent-rii' 
82 ; Wright’s Biogr. Lit. ii. 106.] “e 

RALPH, RADULF, RANTJLF m 
HANDULF (A 1128), chancellor was 
chaplain or clerk of Ilemy I, and became 
ohonetdlor m 1107-8 (Monasticon, v. 1901 
from which date he appours frequently "is 
holding that offico until his death. For the 
last twenty years of his life he suffered 
much from bodily infirmity ; but his mind 
was active, and lie is described as crafh 
prompt to work evil of every bind, oppressing 
the innocent, robbing men of their lands and 
possessions, and glorying in his wickedness 
and ill-gotten gains. In the first days of 
1128 I10 redo with the lting from Dunstable 
whurn Homy liud liopt Christmas, escorting 
him to the castle of Berkharapstead, which 
belonged to the chancellor. As he came in 
sight of his caHlle liis heart, it was believed, 
was pulled up with pride. At that moment 
lio foil from his lioreo, and a monk of St. 
Albans, who had boon despoiled of his pos- 
sessions by him, rode over him. He died of 
his injuries a few days afterwards. He had s 
soil, who joined him in some benefactions to 
Reading Abbey, and he also granted the 
manor of Tintinhull, Somerset, to Montaoute 
Priory in that county (ib, p, 107). 

[TIonry of Huntingdon’s Hist. Angl. and Ep, 
do Contempt u Mundi, pp. 244, 308 , Rog. Hot. 
i. 180 (both Rolls Sor.); Rog. Wewl. i. 202 
("Engl. Hist. Soo,) ; Leland’e Oolloot. i. 69 (ed. 
1770) ; Fuse’s fudges, i. 130.] W. H. 

RALPH, called Lotfa ( i . 1123), bishop 
of Chichester, was consecrated to that see in 
1O01 by Archbishop Thomas (d. 1100) [q.v.] 
of York (‘Actus Pont. Ebor.’ in Historians 
of tho Church of York, ii. 369, Rolls Set.) 
Ue may be said to have founded the cathedral 
of OliichoBter, so fundamentally did he alter 
the original structure, and Ins work, cha- 
racterised by massive simplicity, can still be 
traced in (lie more modorn building (Sib- 
l’liUN'H, Memorials of the See of Qhvshester, 
pp. 48 -9). Tho church, which was conse- 
orated in 1108 (Ann, Monast. ii. 43, Rolls 
Sor,), was injured by a fire which did great 
damage to the city in 1 114 (Roe. Hov, i. 
109, Bolls Ser,), but Ralph successfully peti- 
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turned Ilenry I for on exemption from taxes 
in order to restore the damage (Will. Malm. 
Be Gestis Font. Angl. p. 206), and several 
charters attest the good will of the king 
(Duodale, Mon. Angl. vi. 1168). Ralph 
completed the organisation of the chapter by 
the definition of the offices of dean, precentor, 
chancell or, and treasurer. He greatly raised 
the dignity of his see, increased the number 
of his clergy, and enriched the church with 
gifts. Thrice each year he went through the 
diocese, preaching and rebuking, hut receiv- 
ing only voluntary offerings. With the 
famous abbey of Battle he was on friendly 
terms, and was present at the consecration of 
the church in 1094 (ib. iii. 248). 

Of hold and determined character (Be Qest. 
Pont. p. SOB), Ralph resisted William Rufus 
in his quarrel with Anselm [q, v.J whom he 
helped to conseorate as archbishop in 1093, 
and is said to have offered to surrender his 
staff and ring rather than yield to the king 
(ib.) He likewise opposed Henry I in his 
efforts to tax the clergy, and even suspended 
divine offices throughout his diocese until 
the king relaxed his claim (ib.) At the 
election, in 1109, of Thomas (d. 1114) [q, v.] 
to the archbishopric of York, he was one oil' 
the bishops who insisted upon the submission 
of York to Canterbury (Eadmur, Hwtaria, 
pp, 208 seq. Rolls Ser.) 

Ralph died on 24 Deo. 1123 (Ann. Monaat. 
i. 11), and a tomb inscribed with his name in 
Chichester Cathedral, at the entrauoe to St. 

S ’s chapel, is said to he his. But this 
is of small dimensions, and Ralph was 
traditionally reputed to be of great stature 
(Be Geat. JPont. p. 206). 

[Bee in addition to the authorities cited in the 
text,Symoon of Durham, ii. 285, &e. (Rolls Ser.); 
Twysden’s Decern Script, p. 2389 ; Ord.Vital. ap, 
Migne's Patrologia, vol. 188, p. 721 ; J?lor. Wig, 
ii, 61 (Engl. Hist. Sac.) ; Wharton’s Anglin Sacra, 
i. 69; Stubbs’s Regis t. Sacr. Angl. p. 23 ; Le 
Have’s Fasti Ecd. Angl. i. 238, ed, Hardy.] 

A, M. 0—12. 

RALPH ( d . 1144 P), bishop of Orkney, 
whose name usually appears as Ralph 
Nowell, was a native of York, where he 
became a priest (‘ Actus Pont. Ebor,’ in His- 
torians of the Church of York, ii. 372, Rolls 
Ser. ; Hugh she Ohantoe, ii. 127). York 
writers assert that, apparently about 1110, 
Ralph was elected (by men of the Orkneys) 
to ike bishopric of the islands in the church 
of St. Peter at York. He was consecrated 
before 1114 hy Thomas, archbishop of York, 
to whom he made his formal profession 
(Act. Pont. Ebor, l.o.) The primate of 
Trondhjein, however, claimed ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the Orkneys, and Ralph, as 


the nominee of the archbishop of York, was 
ignored hy prince, clergy, and people of the 
Orkneys (Floe. Wio. ii. 89, Engl. Hist. 
Soc.) He never went into residence, and 
the bishopric was filled by the archbishop of 
Trondhjem. But Ralph’s position was upheld 
by Oalixtus II and Honorms n, who succes- 
sively addressed letters to the kings of Nor- 
way directing his restoration, and describing 
him as the ‘ canonically elected and conse- 
crated bishop ’ (Dusdale, Mon. Angl vi. 
1186). Ralph, however, did not wasto his 
life in litigation, but spent it usefully as a 
suffragan 0 ? York and Durham. 

Ralph staunchly supported Thurstan 
[q. v.J, archbishop-elect of York, in his 
struggle for the independence of the see of 
York against the claims of Canterbury. lie 
visited Thurstan during his exile in France, 
and in October 1119 was at Rlieims just 
before the opening of the council, when 
Thurstan was consecrated to the archbishopric 
of York, 19 Oct. 1119 (Hugh the Ohantob, 
Le., p. 104). Next day, upon the opening of 
the council, Ralph alone iff the English and 
Norman bishops dared to take his seat be- 
side the metropolitan (ib. p. 166). On his 
return to England he had to face the anger 
of Henry I. Ralph, however, declared that 
he and the archdeacon who hod accompanied 
him had not gone to Rlieims for the purpose 
of being present at Thurstan’s consecration 
(ib. p. 17#). 

In 1138 Ralph represented the aged arch- 
bishop at the Battle of the Standard. Some 
writers improbably ascribe to him the well- 
known eAorlation to the English army 
(Rog. Hot. i. 193, Rolls Ser. ; HmiiuammoH, 
i. 69, eq., Engl. Hist. Soc.; Beoiu?eon, 
Ap. x. Scriptt. col. 1026), which Ailred of 
Rievaulx [see Ethllbud] assigns to Waller 
Espec [q. v.l Ralph was certainly conspi- 
cuous in exhorting and absolving the Eng- 
lish host (John of Hexham, ib. col. 262, and 
Eiohaed op Hexham, ib,, col. 321). 

In 1148 Ralph acted as suffragan of Wil- 
liam of St. Barbe, bishop of Durham. In that 
year he, with two others, represented the 
latter at the consecration of William Fitz- 
Herbert [q. v.], archbishop of York, at Win- 
chester (John op Hexham, La, col. 273). 
This is the last trustworthy mention we 
have of him. 

[In addition to the authorities quoted in the 
text, see Sym. Dunelm. ii. 293, 815 ; Hen. 
Hunt. 282 tq. (Rolls Ser.); Torffleut. Orcades,pp. 
168-9, ed. 1697 ; Keith's Scottish Bishops, pp. 
219-20; Stubbs’s Registrum Sacrum Angli- 
onnum, p. 26 ; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, v, 
pp. 21 4, 288; Raine’s Lives of the Archbishops 
of York, pp. 168, 182-5, 223.] A. M. C-s. 

u xr2 
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RALPH (A 1160P), theological writer, 
was almoner of Westminster and prior of 
Hurley, a dependent cell, lie had a brother 
who served tile brethren of the monastery 
in the secular habit, and upon this brother's 
sudden death by drowning 1 , Ralph begged 
a monk of Durham to inform the hermit 
Godric [q. v.] of his misfortune. Godric re- 
commended prayers to release the brother 
from purgatory, and these were ordered to 
be said by monks and nuns all over Eng- 
land (I'ita Godriai, p. SCO, Surtees Soe.) 
Ralph was a friend of Abbot Laurence 
(d. 1176), and wrote sermons at his request, 
lie must be distinguished from Ralph 
Papilon [q, v.j, abbot of Westminster. 

Ralphs works wore: ], Twenty Latin 
homilies, dedicated to Abbot Laurence, be- 
ginning ‘Nunquid capies leviathan liamo,’ of 
which Leland saw copies in the hospital of 
Austin canons, Cambridge (Lbland, Coll. iii. 
1 6), and at Westminster {ib. p. 45). 2, ‘Oon- 
einnes,’ begun at Laurence’s request, dedi- 
cated t o Walter, the next abbot, which begin 
1 Ecco fratres doled issiuu,’ of which Leland 
raw a copy at Westminster. 3. ‘llomelitn 
in Epislolae,’ beginning ‘Ecco dies voniunt, 
dir,it Dominos. 4. ‘Ilomoliw in Evan- 
gelia,’ one book beginning ‘ In illo tompore 
cum appropinquassot.’ 5. ‘ lie peccatore,’ 
one book beginning ‘Ego cum situ pul vis at 
cniis j ’ tliero is a copy among the Royal 
MSS. in the British Museum. 0. ' Postilla 
in dies dominicos ut fast os,’ in the Bodleian 
Library (Bernard’s Oat alogue, No. 3501). 

[Wiclmore’s Hist, of Westminster Abbey; 
Tannor’s Bibliotbnea llrltiumiea ; Pits, De 
illiislribus Scriptorilms, p. 223 ; Palo’s Scrip- 
toruin lllustrium Catalogus, ii. 8i).] M. 13. 

RALPH (d. 1174), bishop of JBothlohum 
and chancollor of the Latin kingdom of 
Jorusalem, is expressly stated by William of 
Tyre to have boon an Englishman, But 
nothing is known of him beforo 20 Fob. 1140, 
wlum ho first appoars in a charier as chan- 
cellor of the Latin kingdom of Jorusalom 
under BaldwinIII(RdniuoiiT,Jfe,^csf«,pp. 01, 
62). Ralph was in high favour wit h tho young 
king, his mother JMoliscnd, and the court 
parly. On 25 Jan. 1147 tho son of Tyre be- 
came vacant by the election of Archbishop 
Fulcher to the jint riarehato of Jorusalem, 
and through tlio King’s influence Ralph ob- 
tained tho archbishopric, which he hold at 
least till 22 J uno 11 50. Some of tho bishops, 
however, appealed agninst the election to tho 
pope, and, though Ralph held posneaflion for 
two years, Euuonius ovontually decided 
against him (Wri,i.iA.Si op Tran, xvi. 17). 
In 11 58 or 1 1 51, when Reginald of Ohalillon 


was elected .Bishop ot Bethlehem 
» Wllltan of 1*5, SSa 

fellow-countryman, Adrian IV- his elect,™ 
took place before 7 June 1160, andh£ 0 ^ 
oration between that date and 2 Nov of Hi 
same year (Roiieioiit, 82-8). As was usual,)! 
the kingdom of J erusalem, Ralpk letoinedths 
chancellorship after liis promotion to » 


. ... * JT- O. Ot2JU0D_ 

no, and his name occurs frequently in official 
documents down to his death. In 1168 he 
joined with other bishops inprolestingagaimt 
the election of Amalric os patriarch ofJeru- 

salem. Inll67ho accompanied King Amalric 

m his Egyptian campaign, and was aeverelv 
wounded and lost all his baggage in the 
battle in tho desert. About the end of 1168 
Qny, count of Nevers, bestowed on Ralph 
I ho clmrch and revenues of Olomecy, near 
Nevers in France, and Ralph accompanied 
tho count on his return thither between 
Oatobor 1168ond January 1170. In February 
or March of tho latter year Ralph was at 
l’ont oiso, endeavouring to reconcile Henry H 
and Thomas Bocket (FiTZBrammr, life of 
JJeahct, Rolls Ser. iii. 07-8). Ralph took ad- 
Vttnt ago of his visit to holp Amalnc’s ambas- 
sador, Frederick of Tyre, in seeking aid for 
the kingdom of Jerusalem from Ilenry Rand 
Louis. lie also took part in the movemeat 
whioh forced the grandmaster of the temple 
to resign in 1169. Before the end of 1170 
Ralph returned to tho Holy Land, and wis 
presont with Amalric at tho relief of Darnm; 
m 1171, when tho king wob absent in the 
north, lm accompanied Henfrid the constable 
to the relief of llorak, and bore tbe holy cross. 
Ho died in the spring of 1174, tbe same year 
as King Amalric, and wob buried in the 
chap tor-house at Bethlehem. The last docn- 
mem, in which his name occurs is dated 18 
April 1 174 (Reunion!, 136). An inscription 
at Bethlehem records that tliomosaios in the 
Church of tho Nativity were exeouted dur- 
ing his episcopate in 1169, William of Tyie, 
when, relating Ralph’s intrusion to the arch- 
bishopric of Tyre, speaks of kim as a hand- 
some and learned out over- worldly man; 
when recording IiIb death. William calls him , 
‘ vonorabilis dominns Raanlphus felicis me- 
morial . . . vir libcralis et bemgnus admodum, 1 


[■William of Tyro, Historn Trnnsmarraa, xvi. 
17, xviii. 1, 10, xix. 26, xx. 19, 20, SO, xxi.t; 
Ilolirioht’sRogesla rogni Hierosolymitoni, where 
most of tho exlant documents concerning Ralph 
lira collootod ; Lambert of Watarlos, pp. 660-1 ; 
MnrolleB’ Jnvontairo do Nevers, p. 601 ; Gsllis 
01iris(inna,xH 680-9; Lo Beef’s Hist, d’Auxerre, 
p. 101 ; l’Art do verifier las Dates, s. v. Counts of 
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Nevers and Auxerro ; La Quien’s Oriens Chris- 
tianus, lii. 1278 ; Rdhricht's Syria Sacra ap. 
Zeitsuhrift des Deutsche r Palaestina-'Vereins, x. 
2i_6; Chevalier Lagenes&iero’a Hist, da l’Ev&cke 
de Bethl^em, pp. 36-41.] C. L. K. 

RALPH os St. Aebaits or RALPH os 
DmsrsTABua (Jl. 1180 P), learned writer, waa 
probably a native of Dunstable and monk of 
St. Albans. By some writers he is called 
Robert. At the request of another monk, 
William, lie turned into verse, with some 
amplifications, William’s Latin prose lives of 
St. AJbauand St. Amphibalus,whiok "William 
had dedicated to the abbot Simon (1166- 
1188). Copies of Ralph’s work are in the 
Cotton. MSS. Julius D iii. ff. 126-68 b , and 
Claud. E. iv. 3, ff, 47-68 b, and in MS, 
Trinity College, Dublin, E. i. 40 (Leland, 
De Script, iii. 163). In the ‘ History of St. 
Albans’ by Thomas of Wulsingliam, Ralph 
is compared to Virgil (J. Ajiukeesiiam, 
Rolls Ser. ii. 296, 304). 

A contemporary, Ralph GonioNor Gtjbiott 
(d. 1160), abbot of St. Albans, was an English 
secnlar priest of good lineage, chaplain and 
treasurer to Alexander - [q. v.j, bishop of Lin- 
coln (1123-1147), who obtained for him ad- 
mission as monk of St. Albans, with leave 
to continue with the bishop. Alexander also 
promised Ralph succession to the abbacy, 
and secured his election in 1146. Ralph 
had attended the lectures of a certain Master 
Odo, on Italian, and was remarkable for Ms 
love of learning and his large collection of 
books. Hewisited France, met Eugenius IH 
at Auxerre, and from him procured a privi- 
lege for Ms monastery. He freed the abbey 
from debt, improved the estates and build- 
ings, and gave vestments. According to the 
historian of the monastery, he unjustly de- 
posed his prior, Aiquinus, whom be disliked, 
on suspicion of counterfeiting the seal of the 
house. In 1160 he fell ill, and on 18 June 
made the prior Ms deputy. lie died on 7 J uly, 
and was buried at the east front of the chap- 
ter-house. He ie probably the Ralph of at. 
Albans who wrote a Latin prose history in 
five books of Philip and Alexander, kings of 
Macedon, extracted from Pompeius Trogus, 
Orasius, Josephus, Jerome, Bolinus, Augus- 
tine, Beds, and Isidore. A copy is in the 
I MS. 164, Oaius College, Cambridge, ff. 1- 
1S8 (of. Bodleian M'S, Greaves, 60). Pits 
observes that some say Geoffrey or Walter 
Hamlington, monk of St. Albans, wrote on 
Alexander and dedicated his work to Ralph 
(Vossius, De Mistonds latinis , 1661). 

[Dicato's Abbreviationea, ad, Stubbs (Rolls 
Ser.), i. 238 ; John Amundesliam’s Annul os, ed, 
Riley i. 434, and 0-osto Abbatum (both Rolls 
Ser.), i. 98, 106, 110, 1 40 ; Matt. Paris’s Historia 
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Anglomm, ed. Madden, i. 276 , Hardy’s Catalogue, 
i. 6, 11, 13 ; Leyser's Poet. Med. My. 1721, p, 
417 ; Ward’s Catalogue of Romances, i. 121 ; 
Roland's Collectanea, iii. 58, 163, and Bole, Do 
Script. Brit.; Notices et Extraits des MantiBcrits, 
xiii. Paris, 1838,pt.ii.pp. 190-1; Wright's Biogr. 
Lit. ii. 212-14.f M. B 

RALPH db Diodio (d. 1202 ?), dean or 
St. Paul’s. [See Dioeto.) 

RALPH or Coggesiiael {Jl. 1207), chro- 
nicler. [See Ooggeshall.] 

RALPH MGER (Jl. 1170), historian. 
[See Nigeb.J 

RALPH or RANDULPH or Evesham 
(d. 1229), abbot of Evesham, was horn at 
Evesham. He became a monk of Worcester, 
and was at the same time a monk of Evesham, 
having a seat in that chapter. He was elected 
bishop of Worcester, 2 Dec. 1213, butresigned 
in favour of the king’s chancellor at the re- 
quest of Ring John and his legate Nicholas. 
On 24 Deo. he was elected prior of Worces- 
ter, and on 20 Jon. following, at the legate’s 
recommendation, the Evesham chapter chose 
him abbot. Conti' ary to precedent, he obtained 
from the archbishop of Canterbury confirma- 
tion of his election. On 9 March (or 23 Feb. 
Ann. Whom.') he was blessed by the legate 
in St. Mary’s Abbey, York. 

In 1216 he was in Rome with Thomas do 
Marl charge [q. v.], and in the Lateran council 
he got tnB constitutions of Evesham con- 
firmed. The Evesham historian praises his 
mildness and gives examples of his economy, 
financial skill, and generosity. He improved 
the monastic buildings and estates, gave vest- 
ments, plate, gems, and a pastoral staff to the 
church. In 1219 WiUiam of Bloia-bisliop of 
Worcester, held a synod, in which Rondulph 
was not allowed to wear his mitre or to occupy 
the place next in dignity to that of the bishop, 
Randulph appealed, with what result is not 
known, He died on 17 Dec. 1229. 

[Ohron. Abb. de Evesham (Rolls Ser.), passim; 
Dugdule’s Monastioon Anglicanum; Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra, i. 484."| M B. 

RALPH op Bristol (d. 1232), bishop 
of Kildare, was a native of Bristol, but 
settled in Dublin. He became a canon and 
treasurer of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and ‘Magi- 
stri Gnlfridus de Bristollia et Radulphus de 
Brislollia’ occur as witnesses to charters ol 
Henry deLoundres[q, v.] {Chart. St. Main/, 
Dublin, i. 189-90, n. 19 ; Beg. St. Thomas, 
Dublin, p. 306). Rali>h was also a cleik of 
William de Payvo, bishop of Glendalough. 
from whom he received half the church of 
Salmonleap, with a pension of half a mark 
from Conepny (ib. p. S29), In 1223 he was 
consecrated bishop of Kildare, where ho 
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beautified and repaired the cathedral. lie 
died in 1232. Ralph wrote a life of St. Lau- 
rence O'Toole, archbishop of Dublin, which 
appears lo be that preserved in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, MS. 862 (792) ii. It is said 
to be ideal ical with the life given by Lauren- 
tius Sarins in his ‘ De Prolwtis Sanctorum 
llistoriis ’ (1670-5). 

I'ClmrLulary of St, Mary, Dublin, Register 
of St. Thomas, Dublin (both in Bolls Ser.); 
"Wars'll "Works, ii. 364-6, oil. Harris ; Tannor’s 
Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 127 ; Cotton’s Fasti Ecelosim 
Hibernian, ii. 172, 227; Hardy’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of British History, ii, 428, 5ii. 70.1 

0. "L. If. 

RALPH 03? Maidstoot (d. 1240), 
bishop of Hereford, is mentioned as arch- 
deacon of Shropshire in 1215 and 1221, and 
as treasurer of Lichfiold in 1216 and 1229. 
ITe was afterwards archdeacon of Chest or, 
and appears lo have taught in tho schools 
at Oxford. Lai or on he migrated to Paris, 
mid Matthew Paris mentions that ho was 
one of tho scholars who left that university 
in consequence of tho riots of 1220 (iii. 168). 
After liis return to England he was made 
dean of Hereford on 22 Sopt. 1231. Throe 
years later he was elected bishop of Hereford, 
the royal assent being given and tho tempo- 
ralities restored on 30 Sept. 1 234. IIo was 
consecrated by Archbishop Edmund at Can- 
terbury on 12 Nov. following. IIo baptised 
Jlonry, son of Richard of Cornwall, in 1235, 
and in the same your was sent to Provence 
to escort lilean or, the intended queen of 
Henry til, to England, lie was a witness 
to tho confirmation of tlm charters in 1236, 
and in 1237 was omployed to mediate with 
Llywelyn ab lorworth [q. v.] Ralph was 
injured by a fall from a rock in 1 238, and 
tho ‘Dunstable Annals’ seem to imply that 
this waB the reason of his resignation of his 
bishopric in tho following year (Ami. Mon. 
iii. 148, 166). The ordinary accounts, how- 
ever, elate that Ralph ontored tho Franciscan 
order in pursuance of a vow that he had 
made as the result of a vision when arch- 
deacon of Chester, Ho resigned his bishopric 
and was received into tho Franciscan order by 
Ilnymo of Fovorshain, the English provincial 
at Oxford, mi 17 Deo. 1239 (Mommenta 
Franmcmn, i. 68). Bartholomew of Pisa 
(Liber Covfomiiatwm, f. 706) says that Ralph 
worked with Iris own hands on tho building 
of the Franciscan church at Oxford. After- 
wards ho retired to tho house of his order at 
Gloucester, and, dying there oil 8 Jan. 1246, 
was buried ‘in chore fralrimi in prosbyte- 
rario.’ Ralph is described by several writers 
ns a man of great learning and ropnlo as a 
theologian, "While still archdeacon of 


Chester he wrote ‘ Super Sentential 
Gray's Inn MS 14 if. $8-82) R 0 $ $ 
3 0. xi. anciently belonged to the Francises 
house at Canterbury ‘Ex dono fratria fi« 
dulphi do Moydenstane quondam episcopi 
Tlarafordonsis.’ Matthew Paris (ChronL 
Majorct) iv, 163, Hist. Anglorum, ii, 3741 
erroneously states that Ralph became a Do- 
minican. 

[Matthew Paris, Annales Monastici, Flores 
Historiarum, Monumeuta Franciscans (all these 
in Rolls Sor.) ; Le Neve’s Fasti Eceleria 
glicanse, i. 468-9, 476, 666, 673, 683 ; Tanner’s 
Bibl. BriU-Hib. pp. 038-9 ; Godwin, De Pra- 
sulibus, p. 636 ; Little’s Greyfriars at Oxford 
pp. 3, 182 (Oxf. Hist. Soo.); there are also 
some unimportant references in the Cartel*, 
rium 8. Petri Gloueostriee (BoIIb Ser.)] 

0. L. K. 

RALPH BOOKING (d. 1370), Domini, 
can. [See Bookihu.] 


RALPH op SHirawsjnror (d. 1303), 
bishop of Bath and Wells, a doctor of theo^ 
logy and canon law (Gnor’imnY m Baxes, 
46), and keeper or tho king’s wardrobel 
rocoived, it is doubtfully said, a prebend of 
Salisbury in 1297 (Wiiaktos), and was also 
a canon of Walls (Bath Chartularm, pt. ii, 
p. 72). In 1328 lie was chancellor of the 
uni 1 varsity of Oxford (Annales Paulini, p. 332, 
n. 2). On 2 June 1329 he was elected 
biBhop of Batli and Wells by both chapters, 
being liimsolf one of the delegates chosen 
by tbo Wolls cliaptor for tho election. On 
the 12l.li, however, Edward HI wrote to 
John XXII requesting that Robert de "Wy- 
viUe, canon of Lichfield (afterwards bishop 
of Salisbury), might have the see (Fcedera, 
II. ii. 705), but Ralph received the tempo- 
ralities and was consecrated on 3 Sept, The 
popo was very angry, for lie had reserved the 
see for liis own appointment, and Ralph had 
much difficulty in appeasing him. Letters 
on las behalf were writton by his two ohup- 
tors, the university of Oxford, Roger Mor- 
timer (IV), oarl of March [q. v."], and others. 
On 8 Fob. 1380 I10 offered the pope two 
thousand florins, and at the same time sent 
letters lo cloven of the cardinals, asking 
their help and declaring that the reservation 
was not known in England. In other letters 
to the pope he complainod of the misrepre- 
sentations of his enemies (Manuscript Me- 
yister, ff. SO, 86, 38, 89, 43, 47). He at last 
succoodod in making his peace, after having 
spent a largo sum of money (Menu htjot, 
p. 61), which seems to _ have kept him 
poor for some years, His expenses must 
nave been heavy when tho king held his 
court at "Wells at Cliriblmos 1331-2, ana 
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was sumptuously received there (Annales 
Paulini, p, 868). 

In September 1833 he began a general 
visitation of his diocebe, and m 1837 held a 
visitation of the cathedral of Wells, and 
this led the following year to a dispute with 
the chapter as to his right personally to 
correct irregularities, which ended peace- 
ably (Reynolds, Wells Cathedral, App. 
p, 157 ; Wells Cathedral MSS. p, 138). He 
was active in reforming abuses, specially in 
the religious houses of nis diocese — at Mu- 
chelney and Ilcbester in 1835, Kevnesham in 
1360, and Cannington in 1351. His officers 
having been assaulted in Wells in a dis- 
turbance caused by their attempts to enforce 
his jurisdiction over the fairs and market, 
commissioners, with the Earl of Devon at 
their head, were appointed by the crown in 
1S43 to inquire into the bishop’s right to his 
courts leet and baron; they found for the 
bishop, and awarded him 8,0002. damages, 
and the charter of the city was annulled 
(t&. p. 112). In. 1846 the long demanded of 
him a loan of one thousand marks for the 
war (Foedera, III. i. 68). On the approach 
of the great pestilence Ralph on 17 Aug. 

1348 sent letters throughout his diocese 
ordering processions and stations in all 
churches on every Friday, and offering in- 
dulgences to those who should by prayers 
and almsgiving seek to avert the divino 
wrath {Sari. MS. 6065, f, 132). On 17 Jan. 

1349 he sent out another letter saying that 
as many parishes were left destitute of priests, 
and in some the pi-iests were unwilling 
through fear of infection to minister to the 
sick, confession was in case of necessity to 
bo made by the sick to laymen, or even to 
women, and that where no priest was to 
be had the euchorist might bo administered 
by a deacon (Wilkins, Concilia , ii, 746). 
During the worst of the pestilence he re- 
mained at hie manor of Wiveliscombe, and 
therebetween 1 Nov. 1348 and 31 May 1349 
instituted to 228 benefices in his diocese 
(Gasqudt, The Great Pestilence, p. 84). In 
1362, being then old and infirm, he em- 
ployed a suffragan bishop, John Langebruggo 
(Buduenbis). He died at Wiveliscombe 
on 14 Aug. 1363, and was buried before the 
high altar of Wells Cathedral, in an ala- 
baster tomb with an effigy, fenced in by 
an iron railing, This tomb was in the 
sixteenth century despoiled of its railing, 
and moved to the north aisle outside the 
choir. By his will he left a third part of 
his estate to the poor, a third part to the 
mendicant friars, and a third to his poor re- 
latives and servants. 

Ralph was a wise and industrious bishop, 


learned and extremely liberal. He took an 
active interest in the completion of Wells 
Cathedral, which, on the death of Dean God- 
ley in 1838, was left unfinished towards the 
east, At his request a meeting of the chapter 
was held in 1338 to press on the building, 
and it is probable that during Ms episcopate, 
and largely owing to him, the eastern limb 
of the church was completed, the old pres- 
bytery being turned into the choir, and a 
new presbytery being built (Freeman, Wells 
Cathedral, pp. 118-14 ; Church, Chap- 
ters in Welle Sistory, pp. 319-21). He 
founded the college of vicars, procuring 
license of incorporation for them, building 
them dwellings, a chapel, and hall, in ‘ the 
vicars’ close,’ that they might live together ; 
providing them with an endowment separate 
from the capitular estates, and drawing up 
rules for their conduct. Loving learning, he, 
with the consent of the chapter, ordained in 
1336 that the chancellor of the church of 
Wells, whose office was educational, should 
read or cause to bo read at Wells a lecture 
on theology or the decretals at such times 
as such lectures were read at Oxford. Ha 
surrounded the palace at Wells with a moat 
and wall, and built the gatehouse, and also 
raised buildings on other estates of the see. 
The remains of the old palace at Bath, called 
Byesliopesboure, he leased to the prior and 
convent ( Bath Chartularies, pt. il. p. 139). 
Both to the convent of Bath and the chuveh 
of Wells he left many rich vestments. With 
much trouble and expense he disafforested 
the episcopal manors of Cheddar and Ax- 
bridge, within the forest of Mendip, and the 
destruction of all beasts fern natural in the 
forest, whioh was a great boon to the lower 
class, as it freed them from the oppressions of 
the foresters. 

[Canon, Wallen, ap. Anglia Sacra, i. 568; 
Godwin, De Preesulibus; Cassan’s Bishops of 
Bath and. Wells , Reynolds’s Wells G.tth. , Free- 
man’s Oath. Oh. of Wells; Ohuroh’s Chapters in 
the Hist, of Wells; Wells Oath. MSS. (Hist. 
MSS, Comm.); Two Ohartulal'ies of Bath Priory 
(Somerset Record Soa.) ; Somerset Arohmol. Soc. 
Pros. xi. (1882) ii, 22, 30, 156 , xu.{1883) ii. 32, 
64, 187, xiu. (183(3) ii. 48; Geoffrey le Baker, ed. 
Thompson, Ann. Paul. ap. Chron. of Edw. I, i. 
856; Murimuth (both Rolls Ser.); Cout. Higden. 
vih. 364 ; Wilkins’s Concilia, vol, ii. 1 Rymer's 
Fmdera, Record ed,; Gasquet’s Great Pestilence ; 
Hutton’s Extracts, Horl. MS. 6005; Canon T 1 . S. 
Holmes’s edition of Bishop Ralph’s Register, 
published by Somerset Record Soe„ 1808, 2vols.] 

W. H. 

RALPH, GEORGE KEITH {fl. 1778- 
1796), portrait-painter, was an exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy from 1778 to 1796, His' 
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portraits include one of Lady Mary Bertie 
in 1788, and ono of Mr. King, maator of tlie 
ceremonies at Bath, in 1700. In 1791 he 
■was appointed portrait-painter to tlie Duke 
of Olarenoe, ana exhibited for the lust time 
in 1796. Ralph appears to have obtained 
considerable employment in the provinces, 
notably in the oastern counties. Ilis por- 
traits are well and straightforwardly painted, 
but lack distinction. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Royal Acad omy 
Catalogues; information from 0. Milnor-Gibson- 
Oullum, esq,, F.S.A.] L. 0. 

RALPH, JAMES (1706 P-1702), miscel- 
laneous writer, bom about 1706, probably 
in Pennsylvania, was a merchant's clerk 
in Philadelphia when he became intimate 
with Beniamin Franklin, then a journeyman 
printer. Franklin says of him ( Autobiography , 
Worlcs, i. 48), ‘Ralph was ingenious, gontool 
in his manners, and extremely eloquent ; I 
think I never know a prettier talker.’ lie 
was a diligent versifier and dreamt of making 
his fortune by poetry. Franklin reproaches 
himself with unsettling Ralph's religious 
opinions. Ralph had a wifo and child, but 
having some disagreement with her relatives 
he resolved to leave hor on their hands, ac- 
company Franklin to England, and abandon 
America for ever. With j nst money enough 
to pay hit passage lie arrived in London with 
Froultliu in December 1724, and lived at 
his expense for some time. Ralph is the 
‘Mr. J. It.’ to whom Franklin inscribed, 
in 1726, his ‘ Dissertation on Liberty and 
Necessity, Pleasure and Pain* (Pakton, i. 
182). Ralph formed an illicit connection 
with a milliner, on whom lio lived for a time, 
Unable to find in London employment of 
even tlio humblest kind, he became teacher 
of a village school in Berkshire, whero I 10 
assumed Franklin's name, and wrote to him, 
recommending to his care the mistress who 
had lost hor friouds and hor business through 
lior connection witli Ralph. Franklin admits 
regretfully that ho made improper advnncus 
to hor, whioli slio rojoctod. On tin’s nccouul, 
when Ralph returned to London, 'ho lot me 
know,’ Franklin says (ib. p. 69), ‘ho con- 
sidered alltho obligations ho had boon under 
to mo as annulled, from which 1 concluded 
I waB never to expect his repaying t ho money 
I had lent him, or that I advanced for him. 
This, howovor, was of littlo consequence, ns 
he was totally unable, and by tlio loss of his 
friendship I found myself roliovod from a 
heavy burden.' It is doubtful if Ralph aud 
Franklin mot again. 

Returning to London, Ralph hocamo n 
hack-writer, and in 1728 published * The 


louchstone, or . . . Essays on the^WeT 
Diversions of the Town,’ a work 
than its title would denote. It w f5! et 
issued in 1731, with a new title-wl r6 ’ 
‘Tho Taete of the Town, or a Cfuitete' nil 
Public Divozeions.' In 1723 also J 
his ‘Night; a Poem,’ dedicated in C 
terms to the Earl of Chesterfield. ‘Niaht* 
was a descriptive poem in blank versa and 
not without merit. Unfort unately for him 
self, on the appearance of the first edit!™ 
of the ‘ Dimmed' (1728), Ralph, somewhat 
officiously, since lie lma not been attacked 
oamo forward as the champion of Pons’s 
victims, in a satire in blank verse (with 
proso introduction), entitled ‘Sawney an 
heroic poem occasioned by the “Duncied”’ 
Sawney standing for Pope. The perfor- 
mance was a vehement and coarse attack on 
Pope, Swift, and Gay. Pope avenged him- 
soll by a doxtoroitB uso of tho title of Ralph’s 
poem, in the sooond edition of the 'Dimrimt' 
(book iii. line 166): 


Silonco, yo Wulvos, while Ralph to Cynthia 
howls, 

And makes night hidoous — Answer hi m, ye Owls! 

In a note (of 1720) Pope Bpoke con- 
temptuously of Ralph as a ‘low writer.' 
Ralph complained that, Pouo’b distieh anil 
note prevented the booksellers for a time 
from employing him (Johnson, Life of Pope, 
Works, n. 276). 

Ralph now tried tlie stage, but none of 
his pieces wore buocobbM. In 1780 ho wrote 
tho prologue to Henry Fielding’s ‘Temple 
Beau,’ and when ill 3780 Fielding took tho 
Uaymarket Tliontro, Ralph is said to have 
boon a shareholder with him [see Fieldins, 
i Ira ur]. Oeri ainly whon, in 1741, Ridding 
etavtod this ‘ Champion,’ an anti-minigterial 
paper, Ralph noted ns a kind of co-editor, 
and continued to edit it after Fielding’s con- 
nect ion with it ceased. lie had already 
(1780-41) edited tho ‘ Universal Spectator,’ 
and was engaged on the parliamentary de- 
bates. But ho remained in pecuniary dis- 
tress, and in the Birch MSS. (Brit. Mus. vol. 
xviii.) thoro arc appeals from him to Dr, Birch 
for asshlanco (of. Nioiiols, Lit, Anecd ix. 
600). Ralph’s connection with the ‘Cham- 
pion’ probably procured him the notice of 
Q oorge Bubb Boding ton [q. v.l, after his de- 
sertion of Sir Robert Walpole. In 1742 
Ralph brought out ‘ Tho Ofclier Side of the 
Question,’ professing to bo by ‘A Women of 
Quality,’ int ended as a confutation of Hooke’s 
‘ Account of the Conduct’ of the Duchess of 
Marlborough [hoc uudor Oinntonin, John, 
first Duke on Mari/dqhotoii^ Ralph’s 
criticiem is ono of the most spil'ilod of his 
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performances. In 1743 appeared his * Criti- 
cal History of the Administration of Sirlto- 
bert Walpole, by a Gentleman of the Middle 
Temple, a criticism not only of Walpole, 
but of his immediate successors in office. 
Although Horace Walpole (Memo irs of 
George II, iii- 845) save that Ralph's pen 
bad been rejected by Sir Hobert Walpole, 
Pope in the edition of the ‘ D unci ad’ (bk. 
L fine 216), minted in his works in 1743, 
reintroduced Ralph as haring deserted Wal- 
pole immediately after his fall in 1742 : 

And see! the very Gazetteers give o’er; 

Even Kilph rep mts, and Henley writes no more. 

In 1744 was published Ralph’s ‘Use and 
Abuse of Parliaments.’ The first part, ‘ A 
General View of Government in Europe, 'was 
areprintof a dissertation by Algernon Sydney, 
and ‘A. Sidney’ appeare on the title-page as 
the author of the whole work. Ralph's 
second part, ‘A Detection of the Parliaments 
of England,’ which was inspired by Doding- 
ton and one of his political allies, represents 
parliamentary government to be a failure 
(Waitolb, Letters, i, 306). In 1744 appeared 
roL i. of Ralph's chief work, ‘ The History 
of England during the Reigns of King Wil- 
liam, Queen Anne, and King George I . With 
an Introductory Review of the Reigns of the 
Koyal Brothers Charles and James. By a 
Lover of Truth and Liberty,’ Tlio second 
and concluding volume was published in 1746, 
bringing the narrative to the death of Wil- 
liam IH. Ralph, in his preface, professed 
that his objoct was ‘ to eradicate it possible 
the evil of parties,’ and censured impartially 
James II and William IH. Ralph's massive 
double-columned folioe were creditable to his 
diligence, and contained many things not to 
be found in the work of hie immediate pre- 
decessor, Rapin. In the introduction (p. 
xim) to his ‘ History of the Early Part of 
the Reign of James II,' Charles James Fox 
says, in a letter to Malcolm Laing, * I havo 
found the place in Ralph, and a groat deal 
more important matter relative to the trans- 
actions of those times which is but slightly 
touched by other historians. I am svery day 
more and more surprised that Ralph should 
have had so much less reputation as an his- 
torian than he seems to deserve.’ In his 
‘Constitutional History’ (ii. 576) Hallom 
colls Ralph ‘ the most diligent historian we 

B s for the time of Charles II’ (see also 
urgh Bevicv), liiL 13). 

Ralph's history was begun under Doding- 
ton’apatronnge, but before the second volume 
was issued Dodington was no longer in op- 
position, having accepted office in Pulham’s 
administration. The history oppoars, how- 


ever, to have foundfavour with Bolinghroke, 
then one of the chiefs of the opposition 
party of which the Prince of Wales was the 
head. In this way probably the conduct of 
the ‘ Remembrancer’ by George Cadwallader, 
Gent.,’ started in 1748 as the organ of the 
prince’s party, was entrusted to Ralph. Horace 
w alpole, who contributed to it (Letters, Ixvi. 
8), speaks of ‘The Remembrancer’ as the 
Craftsman of the new generation, and as 
haring among its contributors Lord Egmont, 
the prince’s right-hand man (26. ii. 168). In 
Hogarth's ‘ March to Finchley’ one of the 
figures is reading * The Remembrancer.’ Ralph 
was admitted to frequent intercourse with 
the prince, and conducted the negotiations 
which resulted in the renewal of Dodington’s 
alliance with Prince Frederick, ana his 
resignation of office. Dodington, in con- 
sideration of Ralph’s services, promised to 
make him his secretary should he himself 
receive the seals on the demise of George II. 
These hopes were disappointed by the death 
of the Prince of Wales in 1751. 

Ralph’s services as a journalist were next 
sooured by the Duke of Bedford, William 
Beckford, and their allies in opposition. The 
result was ‘ The Protester, by Issachar Bare- 
bone, one of the people,’ 2 June-10 Nov. 
1768. But Ralph was soon ‘bought off’ by 
thePelhara government (Walpolb, Memoirs , 
i. 340). La a letter to the Duke of Bedford 
(Bedford Oorrespondencs, ii. 136) Ralph in- 
forms him that, in conseqnenoe of a threa- 
tened prosecution of ‘ The Protester/ he had 
‘ laid down the pen/ and returned to Beck- 
ford 1602, of the 2002. paid him ' on account.’ 
In point of fact Ralph had made his peace 
witn the Pelham ministry, partly through 
the good offices of Garrick, who had be- 
friended him in some of Ms dramatic enter- 
prises. He received from the government 
2002. down to repay the advance made to 
him, as already mentioned, and on allowance 
of 8002. a year. Pelham himself was adverse 
to the transaction, but was overborne by Ms 
brother, the Duke of Newcastle (DoniwoTOir, 
p. 222). The allowances appear to have been 
given less to enlist Ralph’s pen in the servioe 
of the government than to prevent him from 
attacking it. Ralph’s career as a journalist 
seems now to have ended. In the ‘ New- 
castle Correspondence ’ in the Brit isli Museum 
( Addit . MSS. 32787-928) there are a number 
of letters to the Duke of Newcastle from 
Ralph, almost all of them announcing visits 
to Newcastle House to receive his pension. 
This, at the instance of the duke, was con- 
tinued after the death of George II. 

The only known production of Ralph’s pen 
during Ms later years is 1 The Case of Author 
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by Profession or Trade stated,’ which was among Ralph’s papers, and were rmT~vT" 
published anonymously in 1768. It is a his executor (Dr. Rose of OhiswrdA L/ 
diffuse and rambling performance, but curious ‘ nobleman in great favour at Carlton Hem 1 
as perhaps the first protest raisod in the presumably the Earl of Bute. According 
eighteenth century against the treatment of u statement made in ‘ The Gentleman's Miur!" 
authors and dramatists by booksellers and sine’ for May L800, by Samuel Ay 
theatre managers. Ralph aid not spare Gar- assistant librarian of the British Museu 
rick himself, and the latter resented the in- Dr. Rose of Chiswick, Ralph’s executor m ' 
gratitude of the man whom, besides other informed by Ralph when dying that 'in 
benefits, he had helped to a pension. Ralph certain box he would find papers which had 
complains bitterly that authors should be been given to him by Prince Frederick and 
vilified because they write for money, but he which would provide a sufficient provision for 
ignored the fact, illustrated in his own career, his (Ralph’s) family. These papers it wm 
that their pens weretooofton at the command alleged, proved to be the ‘ History of Prince 
of the highest bidders for their political Titus’ (sic), drawn up by Prince Frederick in 
support. His only suggestion for mitigating conjunction with the Earl of B[ute], Ave- 
the practical grievances of the author and oough states further that Robb was cordially 
the dramatist was that authors should form 1 hanked for surrendering the papers, and as a 
a combination against booksellers, and that rosult a pension of IGOf. a year was given iv 
the selection of dramas for stage roprosenta- George IT! to Ralph’s daughter. Seward's 
lion should bo entrusted to the Society for narrative was reproduced in Park's edition 
the Encouragement of Arts and Literature, (180C)_of Walpole’s ‘Royal and Noble Au- 
now the Society of Arts. After several yoars tilers,’ i. 17 1, and itB ‘general tenor' was con- 

of martyrdom' to tlio gout, Ralph diod at firmed by Dr. Rose himself, with whom Park 

Chiswick on 2-1 Jan. 1762. communicated on tho subject. In Folknefs 

Ralph is said to have been one of the ‘ Brentford, Ealing, and Chiswick’ (1845 p. 
friends who assisted Hogarth, his neighbour, 866), tlm * History of Prince Titi,’ which is 
at Chiswick, in tho composition of the ‘ Ana- said to liavo been found among Ralph’s papers 
lysis of Beauty ,’1763 [see IIooahth, Gnoiusu, becomes ‘ a private and bitter correspondence' 
1007-1761 1. On tho authority of Thomas between George 11 and Prince Froderiok 
Ilollis, ‘The Groans of Germany, 1741, a There was published anonymously at Paria 

pamplilct very popular atlhetlmti(‘ translated in 1786 tho ‘ llistoiro du Prince Titi, A. E' 
from the original lately published at The (letters supposed to stand for AUdgone 
Hague’), is ascribed to Ralph, but internal ltoyalo), written by Tli6miseul de St, Hya- 
evulence is against his authorship. Ralph cinthn, a French literary adventurer of gome 
was not responsible for anothor wotIt gone- noto who had been a resident in London 
rally ascribed to him, ‘A Critical Review (Tuxius, OosmopoUtkma littiraire , 1896, p. 
of tho Public Buildings of London and West- 21). Two English translations of it wore 
minster,’ J784, which wont through sovoral issuedinliondon in 1780. Undoubtedly inthe 
editions (Notes and Queries, 3rd sor. vi. 73). earliorparlof the volume the charactersmight 
The following publications by Ralph have liavn boon designed in ordor to flatter Princa 
not boon already mentioned : L ‘ Tho Muso’s Froderiok, and to roprosent his father and 
Address to t ho King,’ an ode, J 728. 2. * Tho mother in a very unfavourable light, but the 
Tempest, or tho Terrors of Death,’ upooni, story soon becomos on ordinary fairy tale, hi 
1728, 8. * Olarinda, or tho Fair Libertine,’ ‘ Notos and Queries ’(6th ear. x. 7 0-2), Mr. 
a poom, 1729. 4. ‘ Zoumiu or tho Love of Edward Solly suggested that there had been 
Liberty,’ a poom, 1729. o. ‘Miscellaneous in oxistonco a manuscript history of Prince 
I’oeuiH by sovoral hands, publish’d by Mr. Titus, satirising Georgo II and Queen Oaro- 
Kalpli,’ 1729. 6. ‘ Fall of tho Earl of Essex,’ lino throughout ; that Ralph was Bomehow 
a tragedy, 1781 (altered from Banks’s ‘Un- connootodwithit; that, it having been desir- 
happy Favourite’). 7. ‘ Tho Lawyer’s Feast,’ able to suppress this full-bodied chronicle, 
a tnreo, 1744 (taken from Boaumout and Ralph was ‘ employed to get tho pithless his- 
Flotchor’s 1 Spanish Curate’). 8. 4 The Astro- lory published ; ’ and that the papers of his 
logor,’ a comedy, 1744 (taken from Albu- delivered after his death to Lord Bute, as the 
mazer), confidential friend of tho Princess Dowager of 

After Ralph's doath Seward, in tho sup- Wales, Prince Frederick’s mother, contained 

? lament to his ‘ Anoodotes of Distinguished a transcript of the original and dangerous 
’arsons’ (<*d. of 1797, v. 1J8), states that manuscript, But as Ralph’s intercourse with 
Frederick, prinoo of Wales [ipv.], had written Prince Frederick did not begin until many 
memoirs otitis own timo, under tlio narao of years after the publication of the ‘Ilistoire 
Princa Titi. They woro found, it was added, , du Prince Titi ’ in 1736, it is very unlikely 
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that he had any hand in it, if it really had 
any personal significance. 

.Ralph's supposed connection with one or 
another form of the 1 Histoire du Prince Titi ’ 
R ave rise to a controversy between John 
Wilson Croker and Lord Maoanlay. During 
Dr. Johnson's visit to Paris in 1776 he found 
the ‘ Hibtoire du Prince Titi,’ along with the 
'Bibhothfeque des Ffies,’ in the library of a 
Fiench lady, and he showed them -with some 
contempt to Mrs. Thrale, In a note to this 
passage, and with a reference to Park’s state- 
mentgiven above (Ceokbe, Boswell, ed.1847, 
p. 461), Croker stated that “ The History of 
prince Titi’’ was said to be the autobiography 
of Frederick, prince of Wales, hut was pro- 
bably written by Ralph, his secretary,’ which 
Ralph never was. In his review of Oroker’s 
1 Boswell)’ Macaulay called the note absurd, 
and referred Croker bade lo Park, where he 
would find that the ‘ History of Prince Titi,’ 
'whether written by Prince Frederick or by 
Ralph, was never published,’ but given up in 
manuscript 1 0 the government. ' The Histoire 
du Prince Titi ' that Johnson saw was, Mac- 
aulay said, a fairy talo ; ‘ a very proper com- 
panion to the " Bibliothhqua des Ffias.”’ 
What really was contained in the papert. of 
Ralph delivered to Lord Bute remains a 
mystery (cf. Boswuci’s Johnson, ed. Napier, 
1884, vol. ii. App. 1 Prince Titi ’). 

[Ralph's Writings; Franklin's Works, ed. 
Sparks, 1840, Parton’s Life andTimes of Franklin, 
1864; Johnson’s Works (Oxford), 1828; Pope’s 
Works, by Elwin and Courthope, vol. iv. ; Do- 
dmgton’B Diary, 1807 ; Walpole’s Memoirs of 
King George II, 2nd odit. 1847, and Letters by 
Cunningham, 1867; Correspondence of John, 
Duke of Bedford, 18 42; Drake’s Essays, 1806; 
Lawrence's Life of Fielding; Davies's Life of 
Garrick; Baker’s Biographia Dramatics; autho- 
rities cited.] F. E. 

RALSTON, RALESTON, or RATJLS- 
TON, JOHN (d. 1462), bishop of Dunkeld, 
come of a family which traced its descent 
from Ralph, a son of one of the earls of Fife ; 
but more probably it owed its name to Ral- 
ston, a village in Renfrewshire, where it had 
long been seated (Ciuwpobd, llist. of Retv- 
fmoshire, 1782, pp. 170, 242). In 1420 Johu 
was chaplain and secretary to James I's 
nephew, Archibald Douglas, fifth sail of 
Douglas and second duke of Touraine [a. v.J 
Subsequently he became rector of Cambus- 
lang, sacrist and canon of Glasgow, provost 
of Bothwell, and dean of Dunkeld. About 
1440 he received the degree of doctor of laws. 
In February 1448-4 he woe granted a safe- 
conduct to go on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
and in the same year was appointed secre- 
tary to James IT, in which capacity he wit- 


nessed numerons royal grants. He also acted 
as auditor in the exchequer in 1444, 1446, 
1447, 1449, and 1460. In 1447 he was made 
keeper of the privy seal and bishop of Dun- 
keld, being consecrated on 4 April 1448. In 
the lattor year he was sent on an embassy to 
Charles Vll, king of France, to renew the 
treaty between the two kingdoms, and to 
request Charles to recommend a French 
princess as wife of James II. The former 
object was accomplished on 81 Dec., but, 
there being no French princess eligible for 
James, the ambassadors proceeded to Philip 
of Burgundy, who suggested his kinswoman 
Mary of Gueldres [q. v.] After returning to 
Paris and securing the approval of Charles, 
the ambassadors concluded the marriage ne- 
gotiation at Brussels. La June Ralston con- 
ducted Mary to Edinburgh, where she was 
married on S July 1449. 

_ In the same year the bishop became lord 
high treasurer, resigning his offices of secre- 
tary and keeper of the privy seal. In Sep- 
tember he was sent to England to renew the 
truce between the two kingdoms, and before 
the end of the year gave up the treasurer- 
ship. In his official capacity he took a con- 
siderable part in the proceedings of the 
Scottish parliament in 1460 and 1461. In 
the latter year he was sent on a similar mis- 
sion to England. IIo died towards the end 
of 1462, and was buried at Dunkeld. 

[Reg. Magni Sigilli Soothe 1424-1613 
passim; Col. Documents relating to Scotland, 
vol. iv. No. 1163; Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, 
vol. v. pp. lxxiv. 143, 176, 268, 336, 860 ; Rotuli 
Scolise (Record edit.), ii. 332 a, 334 b, 386 a; 
Acts of the Pari, of Scotland, ii. 37, 69, 61-73 ; 
Reg. Ecol. Sanct. Egklim (Bannatyne Club), 
pp. 10, 23; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p, 
7076; Spotiswood’s Hist. (Bannatyne Club), i. 
197 ; Aooounts of the Great Chamberlains of 
Scotland (Bannatyne Club), iii. 473, 403 ; Letters 
and Papers of Henry VI. (Rolls Ser.), i. 222, 
240 ; Rymer's Fcedera, xi. 286 , Nicolas’s Proc. 
Privy Conn fill, yi. 89, 106 ; A brief Chronicle of 
the Reign of James II, ed. Thomson (Bannatyne 
Club), p. 41 ; Mylne’s Vitas Episcop. Dunkeld. 
(Bannatyne Club), pp. 20-1 ; Cmwfurd’s Lives 
of the Officers of State in Scotland, 1726, pp. 
366-60; Keith’s Scottish Bishops, pp. 88-9; 
Tytlor’s Hist, of Scotland.] A. F. P, 

RALSTON, WILLIAM RALSTON 
SIIEDDEN- (1828-1889), Russian soholar, 
horn on 4 April 1828 in York Terrace, Re- 

S rat’s Park, was the only sou of W. P. 

alston Shedden, who, as a merchant at Cal- 
cutta, amassed a considerable fortune. On 
his return to this country the father took up 
his residence at Palmira Square, Brighton, 
and it was there that the son spent most 
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of his early years. He was educated by 
the Eev. John Hogg of Erixham, Devon- 
shire, where, in company with three or four 
boys of about his own age, he studied until 
ho went to the university. In 1840 he ma- 
triculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and graduated B.A. in 1850. R was during 
this period that a great misfortune befell him. 
Jlis father had become possessed with the 
idea that ho was the rightful heir to the 
Balaton property in Ayrshire, and, to esta- 
blish his oluiin, he entered on a course ofliti- 
gatinn in prosecuting which he dissipated the 
whole of his fortune. The claim was pressed 
by the family with extraordinary pertinacity 
for many yours, and when all available 
means had been oxliausted, ^Iias Shedden, 
Balaton’s only sistor, look up tko pleadings, 
and on ono occasion she conducted the case 
before a committee of tho Ifouso of Lords 
for n period extending over thirty days. Be- 
fore tho litigation began, Balaton had boon 
called to the bar, but tlio change in tho for- 
tunes of his family compelled him to nook 
at once some remunerative employment. In 
order to shako himself free from the asso- 
ciations which had gathered round tho namo 
of Shoddon in connection with tho lawsuit, 
bo ndoptod tho additional surname of Bal- 
aton. In 1853 lie entered tho British Museum 
as assistant in the printed-book department, 
and by hie zeal and ability won tlio respect 
of the suporior oflicors. To him was soon 
entrusted, with others, tlio duty of revising 
tho catalogue. Btissiauwas then a language 
which was vary little studied, and this cir- 
cumstance, combined with its difUeulty, im- 
pelled Ralston to master it. With untiring 
perseverance he devoted himself to its study, 
even learning by heart whole pages of the 
dictionary. The knowledge tlius acquired 
proved to bo of groat value to tho musoutn, 
and hn would doubtless have risen to the 
highest, post had his health not shown signs 
of giving way. Being of an oxtromely sansi - 
tive nature, as well as of a weakly con- 
stitution, ho felt, culled upon to resign his 
appoi utinnnt. in 1 87 6, after twout y-two years' 
service. 

Ralston studied Russian literature as well 
as tho laugimgo. In 1888 lie published an 
odition of ‘ ICnlofl' and his Fables, ’ a work 
which speedily beenrao popular and ran 
thro ugli many editions. In tlio next year he 
brought out a ( runslation of TourgudniolT’s 
' Liza j ’ in 187:1, a most interesting volume 
on tho 1 Hongs of tho Russian People,’ and in 
1873 a somewhat diffuse collection of 1 Rus- 
sian Folk Tales.’ Whilofollowingt.hoMolito- 
rary pursuits ho made two or t hren journeys 
to Russia, and formed numerous acquain- 


tances among the titorary classes there Vj-m 
lourgudmeft he established a lasting fS 
ship, and at the house of M. deKanouS 
he was always a welcome guest. Ha ™ 
also made a corresponding member of Tr 
Imperial Academy of Soienees of St Petm! 
burg lie travelled in other countries £ 
sides Russia, and frequently visited Dermal™ 
Belgium, Switzerland, and on two occaciom 
Servia. 3 


i ho mam object ofhis visits toRuasimm 
to collect materials for an exhaustive ac 
oount of that country. This he compiled 
and entered into an arrangement with* 
Messrs. Oosaoll & Co. for its publication At 
the last moment, however, he persuaded the 
publishers to cancel the agreement, and to 
accept in its place the great work on Russia 
by Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. In 1874 

however, lie published ‘ Burly Russian bW 
lory,’ tho substance of four lectures delivered 
at tho Taylorian Institution in Oxford. Ral- 
ston was a largo contributor to contempo- 
rary literature, no wrote constantly in the 
‘Athoiumun’ and ‘Saturday Review/ ns 
wall ns tho ‘ Nineteenth Oenlury 1 and other 
magazines, and he possessed a rare power 
of narrating stories orally. He devised a 
novel form or publio entertainment, fadl™ , 
stories to largo audionces from the plat- 
forms of luptm-e-halls. On sevoral occasions 
he appeared, with great encccss, at St, Georges 
and St, J ames’s Halls, and not infrequently he 
gave Btory-tollings before the young princes 
and princesses nt Marlborough House and at 
well-known social gatherings. lie was always 
ready to deliver a story-telling lecture in aid 
of a charity, especially iu the east of Lon- 
don or provincial cities. 

After his retirement from the British Mu- 
seum Ralston sought to devote himself con- 
tinuously to literary work. But the absence 
of settled employment intensified the de- 
fects of a highly impressionable and volatile 
t omporamont, For wcoIcr together he would 
remain, a victim of acute mental depression, 
in his rooms in Alfred Place, and then would 
suddonly reappear in his old haunts with all 
and more than hie youthful elastioity of 
spirit . Burly in J 889 ho moved to 11 North 
Orescent, where hn was found dead in his 
bod on 6 Ang. 1889, lie was buried at 
Brampton cemetery. lie woe unmarried. 

[Personal knowledge.] R. K. D. 


RAM, JAMES (1 793-1870), conveyancer 
and legal uut hor, son of James Ram of Monk- 
wick, Essex, was born in 1793. Die was in- 
dent uwd to a London firm of solicitors, but 
afterwards entered Pembroke Collegs, Cam- 
bridge, whore ho graduated B, A, in 1817, and 
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proceeded M. A. in 1823. After making what 
woe then the grand tour during 1818-22, he 
entered the Inner Temple, where he was called 
to the bar on 21 Nov.1823. A pupil of the 
eminent conveyancer, Richard Preston [q. v.], 
he practised in London and Ipswich, where 
he resided in later life, and died in 1870. Ho 
married the only daughter of Captain Ralph 
Willett Adye [see An ye, Stephen Payne], 
and left issue. 

As a legal author Rom obtained a well- 
founded reputation for painstaking research, 
methodical arrangement, and lucidity of 
style. 

His works, all published in London, are 
as follows : 1. ‘ The Science of Legal Judg- 
ment : a Treatise designed to show the Ma- 
terials whereof, and the Process by which, the 
Courts of Westminster Hall construct their 
Judgments, and adapted to practical and 
general use in the Discussion and Determina- 
tion of Questions of Law,’ 1822, 8vo j New 
York, 1871, 8vo. 2. ‘ Observations on the 
Natural Right of a Father to the Custody 
of his Children and to direct their Educa- 
tion ; his Forfeiture of thie Right, and the 
Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery to 
control it,’ 1826, 8vo. 3. ‘An Outline of 
the Law of Tenure and Tenancy : containing 
the first principles of the law of real pro- 

S * 7 ,’ 1826, 8vo. 4. ‘A Treatise on the 
ration of Wills of Landed Property,’ 
, 8 vo. 6. ‘A Practical Treatise of 

Assets, Debts, and Incumbrances, ’ 1832; 
2nd edit. 1837. 6. ‘ A Treatise on Facts aa 
Subjects of Inquiry by a Jury,’ 1861, 8vo ; 
New York, 3rd edit. 1873. 

[Gent. Mug. 1810, ii. 483 ; Grad. Cantab. ; 
Law List ; Marvin’s Legal Bibliography ; private 
information.] J. M. R. 

RAM, TIIOMAS (1664-1634), bishop of 
Ferns and Loighlin, was boro at Windsor, 
and educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge, where lie graduated M.A. ana 
became a fellow. In 1690 he accompanied 
Essex to Ireland as chaplain, and in the fol- 
lowing year was made dean of Cork. Mount- 
joy, Essex’s successor as lord deputy, retained 
him as chaplain, and he was also precentor, 
vicar-choral, and prebendary of St, John’s in 
Christchurch, Dublin. In 1604 Ram wus 
presented by the crown to the vicarage of 
Balrothery, near Dublin, but resigned the 
deanery of Cork on being appointed to that 
of Ferns in the following year. On 2 May 
1606 he was consecrated in Christchurch, 
Dublin, bishop of the lately united sees of 
Ferns and Leighltn, and was allowed to hold 
his other preferments in corrmeniam, on ac- 
count of the extreme poverty of the diocese, 


the result of fraudulent or improvident aliena- 
tions made by former bishops, and of lay en- 
croachments (of. Strafford letters, i. 844). 

Ram found the diocese of Ferns reduced 
from about 6007. a year to one-seventh of 
that value ; but he recovered 407. a year in 
land after a long lawsuit. LeigliUn wa3 
worth only 247., all the lands having been 
alienated, and there being no prospect of re- 
covering them by law. Siam was a careful 
bishop, constantly resident, holding an an- 
nual visitation, and taking care to leave no 
parish unprovided. He did what he could 
to maintain schools, but the recusant clergy 
excommunicated all who used them. Ram 
was one of twelve bishops who, on 20 Nov. 
1626, signed a protest against tolerating 
popery (Mant, p. 428). He built a Bee-house 
at Ola Leighlin, and bequeathed a library for 
the use of the clergy, but this was destroyed 
in the rebellion of 1 641. He died in Dublin 
on 24 Nov. 1634, and was burled in his own 
piivate chapel at Gorey, co. Wexford. 

His sou Thomas inherited an estate at 
Gorey colled Ramsfort, which the bishop had 
acquired, and which was possessed by the 
family until lately. Colonel Abel Ram, the 
‘ ram of Gorey,’ who fell foul of Swift in 1728, 
was the bishop’s descendant. 

Another son, Robeut Ram (il. 1666), gra- 
duated at Trinity College, Dublin, and took 
orders. While still an undergraduate he was 
presented to the prebend of CrosBpat rick by his 
lather, but he held it only three or four years. 
He was minister of Spalding in Lincolnshire 
at or soon after the outbreak of the civil war, 
his politics and religious views being such as 
suited the parliamentary leaders. On 31 Jan. 
1642-8 Ram wrote to the people of Croy- 
land condemning their folly in resisting the 
parliament. The Oroylanders replied by at- 
tacking Spalding and cariying off Ram and 
others on 26 March. On 18 April Croyland 
repulsed an attack, and Ram was near being 
shot by his own friends. On the 26th Crom- 
well oppearod, and the Oroylanders placod 
their prisoners bound oil the top of the 
breastwork; but the place quickly surren- 
dered, and they were delivered. 

In 1644 Ram published the ‘Soldiers’ 
Catechism, composed for the Parliament’s 
army,' which had a great circulation, and 
passed through many editions. A parody 
appeared in 1046, containing Ram’s questions 
with such answers os ‘ I fight to rescue the 
king out of the hands of nis and the king- 
dom’s friends, and to destroy the laws and 
liberties of my country,' and ‘ The ill-will I 
bear to my country moves me to take up 
aims. 5 Ram’s catechism was republished in 
1684 by John Turner, with a preface in 
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refutation, and a fulsome dedication, to Jef- 
fries. Turner says Ham’s catechism was vir- 
tually official, and had done much harm in 
its day. In 1845 Ram published, in quarto, 
‘ Pcedobaptism, or a Defence of Infant Bap- 
tism,’ dedicated to Colonel Edward liossiter, 
whoso chaplain he was. It is a learned trea- 
tise against tlio anabaptists, urging the un- 
broken usage of thirl een hundred years, and 
the practical agreement of fathers, old 
divines, and modern proleHtant authorities. 
On 27 March 1046, a day of humiliation for 
the army before Newark, ha preached a ser- 
mon at BuLderton, whioh was published in 
quarto. The text was ‘ Do violence to no man, 
neither accuse any falsely, andbe content with 
your wages.’ The politioal argument is the 
same os that in the ‘Soldiers’ Catechism.’ 
The king is the liigliost person, but the par- 
liament the highest power, and every soul is 
bound to be subject to the higher powers. 
The sermon was preached in presence and by 
command of the committee of bol h houses 
accompanying the army. In 1(355 Ram was 
still mmistor of (Spalding, being noarly sixty 
years of ago, and published tlio ‘ Country- 
man’s Catechism, ’ with a dedication to his 
parishioners, which seems to be his last ap- 
pearance as an author. 

[Ware's Irish Bishops, ed. Harris; Cotton's 
Fasti Hcoloaiin Hibernias, vol. ii, ; Morrin’s Oal. 
of IriBh Potent Bolls, Charles I ; Mant’s Hist, 
of Irish Ohurch ; Cooper's Memorials of Cam- 
bridge — King’s College; Bishop Ram's account 
of his diocoae in 1012, print od in App. to 2nd 
I tup. of Oommiasionoru on Public Records of 
Ireland ; Divers Romnrkablo PnssagM, &e,, by 
Robert Ram, London, 3 Juno 1043,] R, B-t. 

RAMADGE, FRANCIS HOPKINS, 
M.D. (1793-1887), inodical writer, born in 
1793, was eldest son of Thomas Itamnclgo of 
Dublin. lie was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he graduated l'i.A in 
1818 and M.B. and M, A. in 1819. lie was 
incorporated on his M.B degree at Oxford 
as a member of St. Alban Ilall 011 4 May 
1821 , and proceeded M.D. on 27 J tine fol- 
lowing (Fob run, Alumni O.ro/t. 1715 1888, 
iii. 1172). Ramadge was admitted an in- 
ceplor-oandidatn of Ilia Collogo of Physi- 
cians on 28 June 1820, a oandiuatoon 1 Oct. 
1821, and a follow on SO Sept. 1822. llo 
was censor in 1825. He established him- 
self in London, where he became succes- 
sively physician to the Central Infirmary 
and Dispensary, and lecturer there on the 
principles and praclioe of medioino and 
chemistry, and senior physician to the in- 
firmary for asthma, consumption, and other 
diseases of tlio lungs. lie died at 12 Clarges 
Street, Piccadilly, on 8 Juno 1887. 


Ramage 


Besides contributions to 
'Medical Times,’ and ‘Notes and qS' 

SBSBsttasasisS 

a* ‘'vasrrrs'sa't; 

German by Dr. Hohnbaum. and into FreZ 
by Dr. Leboau. 2. < On Asthma and D I3 JZ 
f the Heart’ (2nd edit. 8vo, London,!^ 
A translation, with notes, of Laenn ec’s ‘Tim 
tise on Mediate Auscultation,’ 8vo Loud™ 
1848, which was seen through the press b; 
Theophilus Herbert, M.D., was ‘ essential 
the work of Dr. Ramadge.’ * 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, iii. 283 : Medical 
Times and Gazette, 16 Juno 1867. p 872 • Alb 
bone’s Diet, of Authors, ii. 1731 ; Lond and Pi™ 
Mod- Directory, 1886, p. 136; Times, 13J« 
1807, Notes and Quonos, fithsor.x 478.] G,fl t 


RAMAGE, ORAUFURD TAIT (1803- 
1878), miscellaneous writer, bom at Anne- 
field, noav Newhavon, on 10 Sept. 1803 
was educated successively at Wallace Hall 
Academy, Dumfriesshire, at the Edinburgh 
high school, and (lie university, where he 
graduated M.A. in 1825. While at the 
university he took private pupils, including 
Archibald Campbell Tail, afterwatds arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with whom he main- 
tained a lifelong friendship. After leaving 
college Ramage beoamo tutor in the family 
of Sir Homy Lushing ton, and spent three 
years with Lib pupils in Naples, afterwards 
making the tour of Italy. For fifteen years 
aft or lus rot urn he was tutor in the family of 
Thomas Spring- Rice, afterwards Lord Mont- 
eaglo [q, vi] Ilo dovolodhis leisure to literary 
pursuits, and contributed to the 'Quarterly 
Journal of Education/ tho ‘ Penny Oydo- 
piodia/ and the seventh edition of the ‘En- 
cyolopiudia Britannica.’ 

In 1841 Damage was appointed vine-master 
of Wallace Ilall Academy, and he succeeded, 
on the death of Dr. Mundell, to tho reotoi- 
ship in 1842, Jle was nominated a justice 
of tho peace for Dumfriesshire in 1848, and 
tho degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him 
by the university of Glasgow in 1852, He 
died at Wallace Hall on 29 Nov. 1878. 

Ilo published four anthologies, entitled 
‘ Beautiful Thoughts/ respectively ‘ from 
Greek Authora, with English Translations, 
and Lives of the Authors/ Liverpool, 1864, 
8vo; ‘from Latin Authors, with English 
Translations/ Liverpool, 1804, 8vo 5 3rd edit, 
enlarged, 1877, 8vo; ‘from French and 
Italian Authors, with English Translations 
and Lives of the Authors/ Liverpool, 1886, 
8 vo ; ‘ from German and Spanish. Authors,’ 
Liverpool, 1808, 8vo. His other works are; 
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1 . 'Defence of the Parochial Schools of 
Scotland/ Edinburgh, 1854, 8vo. 2. 1 The 
Nooks and Byways of Italy. Wanderings 
in Search of its Ancient Remains and 
Modern Superstitions,’ Liverpool, 1868, 8vo. 
S, ' Druinlanrig Castle and the Douglases ■■ 
•^ith the Early History and Ancient Re- 
mains of Dnrisdeer, Olosebum, and Morton/ 
Dumfries, 1876, 8vo. 4. ‘ Bible Echoes in. 
Ancient Classics/ Edinburgh, 1878, 8vo, 

[Private information.] T. 0. 

BAMBERG, JOHANN HEINRICH 
(1768-1840), historical and portrait painter, 
draughtsman, and engraver, was born at 
Hanover on 22 July 1768. His father, who 
was war secretary of the electorate and a 
lover of art, encouraged his son’s early talent. 
In 1781 he came to England and was intro- 
duced to George III, for whom he made 
many humorous sketches and caricatures. 
The king brought him under the notice of 
Benjamin West, and he was admitted into 
the schools of the Royal Academy, where, 
in 1784, he gained a silver medal for drawing 
from the life He began to exhibit at the 
Royal Academy in 1782, when he sent five 
thawings: ‘St. Jnmes’s Park/ ‘The Em- 
barkment ’ (engraved by Edmund Soott), 
‘Good News ’ (engraved by John Ogborne), 
‘Bad News/ and a ‘Review of Soldiers.’ 
In 1784 he exhibited three pictures : ‘ The 
Death of Captain Cook/ ‘ The Soldier’s Re- 
turn’ (engraved by William Pother), and 
‘The Blind Veteran.’ ‘The Sailor’s Fare- 
well ’ in 1785, a drawing of 1 Queen Margaret 
of Anjou landing at Weymouth after the 
Battle of Tewkesbury ’ in 1787, and ‘ Whit- 
suntide Holidays ’ and two other drawings 
in 1788 complete the list of his exhibited 
works. About this time he painted ‘The 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy 1787/ and 
‘Portraits of their Majesties and the Royal 
Family viewing the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy 1788/ both of which were en- 
graved in line by P. A. Martini. In 1788, 
by the help of his royal patron, he visited 
the Netherlands, and afterwards Germany 
and Italy, returning to Hanover in 1792, 
when he was appointed eleotoral court 
painter. In 1789 liepainted the curtain for 
the court theatre in Hanover, which he him- 
self etched in 1828, and while in Dresden in 
1700-1 he painted, for the decoration of Carl- 
ton House, ‘Alexander crossing the Grani- 
oua.’ Besides the above works may be noted 
‘Olivia, Maria, and Malvolio’ from ‘Twelfth 
Night/ engraved by Thomas Ryder for Boy- 
dsn’s ‘ Shakespeare j ’ ‘The Goldfinches/ in il- 
lustration of Jago’s elegy, for Macklin’s ‘Bri- 1 
tish Poets;’ ‘Public Amusement’ and'Priyate j 


Amusement/ engraved by William Ward; 
‘Laura, or Thoughts on Matrimony/ en- 
graved by Henry Kingsbury; ‘The Depar- 
ture of Queen Marie-Antoinotte and her 
Family/ engraved by J. F. Bolt ; the Princess 
Mary, engraved by William Nutter; the 
Princess Elizabeth, engraved by W. Ward ; 
the Princess Sophia, engraved by J. Ogborne ; 
and a portrait of Baron Denon, which was 
etched by Denon himself. His work as a 
draughtsman for the German almanacs and 
pocket-hooks extended over a period of more 
than twenty years, but his best illustrations 
are . those which he himself etched for 
‘ Reineke Fuchs ’ and ‘ Tyll Eulenspiegel/ 
both published in 1826. He made, from 
sketches by the Princess Elizabeth, Land- 
gravine of Hesse-Homburg, a series of twenty 
allegorical designs entitled ‘ Genius, Imagi- 
nation, PhantQsie/ which were lithographed 
by ,T ulius Giere, and published at Hanover 
in 1884. 

Ramberg died at Hanover on 6 July 1840, 
and was buried in the Gartenkirchhof. There 
are two portraits of him — one an etching by 
Denon, taken at Venice in 1791 ; the other, 
a lithograph by Julius Giere, drawn in 
1888. 

[Johann Heinrich Bamberg in seineu 'Werken 
(Urgestellt von J. C. C. Hoffmeister, Hanover, 
1877 ; Nagler’s Kiinstler-Lexicon, 1835-52, xii. 
275-8; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic, 1875, 
fee , xxv. 207 , Preussisclie Jahrbuehor, 1870 
(art. by A. Conze), xxvi. 83-103 ; Royal Academy 
Exhibition Catalogues, 1782-88.] R. E. G. 

RAMESAY, WILLIAM (yz. 1660), 
astrologer. [See Ramsay.] 

RAMKINS, ALEXANDER (1672- 
1719 P), adherent of James II, was born in 
the north of Scotland in 1672, and was sent 
to the university of Aberdeen. While a 
student there he heard of the gathering of 
several clans for Jamas VII, sold his books 
and furniture, bought arms, and at the end 
of J uly 1689 joined a body of three hundred 
highlanders who had been on the victorious 
side at Killiecrankie. He marched about 
with them in the highlands for a time, and 
then went home to his mother with an old 
captain of J ames’s army, After two months 
at home, having obtained 1,2007. as the value 
of his ^ inheritance, he sailed to Rotterdam 
and joined the French army at the siege of 
Moinz. He found it difficult to get em- 
ployment without regular training, so went 
to the French military college for cadets at 
Strasburg, and, afterwards returning to the 
army, was admitted as a volunteer and served 
in the Palatinate. He thence obtained leave 
to go to Paris, and, receiving a commission as 
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captain in James TL'a forces, sailed from Brest 
to Cork. He commanded a small detach- 
ment of grenadiers from, the district of Fingal, 
co. Dublin, in an orchard at the battlo of the 
Boyne ; but the company had only a dozen 
grenades and no bayonets, some not even 
nTelocks. The orchard was surrounded, 
thirteen of his men wero killed, and Damians, 
with eight men, was captured. While a 
prisoner on parole in Dublin he met many 
Scots who were in KingWilliam’s army, but 
declined to change sides ; and, at length escap- 
ing, joined the Irish army, lost two fingers at 
Auglirim from a sabre-cut, and did good ser- 
vice at the siege of Limerick, returning to 
France at Lhe capitulation. He afterwards 
joined his regiment in the army under the 
Duke of Luxemburg, and was severely 
wounded by a bullet m the shoulder at the 
battleofLanden. When recovered from hie 
wound he went to Amsterdam and to Ant- 
werp ; and alter the peace of Ryswiclc (1097) 
paid a visit to London, whore he was robbed 
on Hounslow Iloatli. lie returned to Paris 
and married; but liis wifo’e extravagance re- 
duced him to poverty, and in 1719 ho was 
thrown into prison at Avignon, and appears 
to have died soon after, ilis memoirs wore 

S r in ted ill London in 1719, through thejm- 
uenoe of a kinsman. Ho adopts the view 
that the aim of Franco was not to help King 
•Tamos or the lloman catholic religion, but 
only to diminish tlio power of Great Britain 
in European affairs by keeping up political 
strife there. 

| Memoirs ot Major Aloxaudor Kamkins, Lon- 
don, 1710, which was uissued in 1720 wiiji the 
now titlo of * Tho Lilo and Adventures of Major 
Alexander Hamlcins.’] N, M. 

RAMSAY, Sir ALEXANDER (d. 1842), 
of JJalhousie, Scot tiah patriot, was descend oil 
from tho main line of the Scottish Ramsays, 
tho earliest of whom was Simuudus do ltaiu- 
say, a native of Huntingdon in England, who 
ruooivod from David I of Scotland a grant of 
lauds in Midlothian. Sir Alexander is sup- 
posed to have boon the son of Sir William de 
Ramsay, who, for his lands of Dalwolsie or 
Dalhousiu, Midlothian, and of Fauldon, Ber- 
wickshire, swore fealty to Edward T in 1206, 
and also in 1801, but on 6 April 1820 signed 
tho letter 1o the pope asserting lhe indepen- 
dence of Scotland. Sir Alexander was One 
of tho principal commanders of tho Scottish 
forces which defeat od tho Count, of Namur anil 
his French mercenaries at tlm Boroughmuir, 
near F.dinburgh, iii August 1385 (Wynto tot, 
od. Luing, ii. 420) [sec HA.Nnor.rtt, John, 
third Eaiid or AIokay]. In 1888 he relieved 
tho fortress of Dunbar, which Black Agnes 


of Dunbar, daughter of Sir ThomaToT' 
dolph.il rat earl of Moray [a v.], was heioicX 
deiendmgngiunsttho EngW under wS 
de Mont acute, first earl of Sdisbmy 
who blockaded it by sea and land. SailS 
midnight from the Bass Rook in a small 
with forty soldiers, ho unobserved ran h 
laden with provisions, under the wall of 
castlo, with the result that the English in 
despmr of its capture, raised the blockade 
(ifi. pp. 484-5). ilie same year he took cart 
m a jousting tournament between Engl ish 
and Scottish knights at Berwiok-on-Tvfeed 
"kon two English knights were slam, and 
Sir William Ramsay, a kinsman of Sir Alex- 
ander, fatally wounded {ib. pp, 441-4). Some 
time afterwards Sir Alexander gathered a 
band of chosen followers, who made the oaves 
of Itawthomdon on the Esk their head- 
quarters, and attacked the English whenever 
a fit opportunity presented itself {ib. p. 480) 
Having compelled the English to keep for 
tho most part within tho fortified cas t l e s 
which I lioy hold in Scotland, they began to 
mako i aiding expeditions into England (ii. 
p. 400). Returning from one of these, thsy 
■were encountered near Work Oastle, North- 
umberland, by a strong force under Lord 
Robert Manners ; but, by pretending to flv, 
Sir Aloxandor led tho English into an am. 
buscodo, and totally defeated them, killing 
many and taking Lord Robert Maimers pri- 
soner. 

On Easter evo, 80 March 1842, Ramsay 
succeeded in sealing tho walls of Roxhiuirh 


Oastle, then hold by the English, and, sur- 
prising tho guards, captured the fortress 
(Fqedun, ed. Skene, ii. 356), In recognition 
of his remarkable feal, the young king, 
David II, made him warder of the castle and 
sheriff of Teviotdalo, Those offices, however, 
Jiad formerly been hold by Ramsay’s com- 
panion in anus, William Douglas, the knight 
of Liddosdala, who deeply resented the seem- 
ing affront thus put upon him and determined 
to have revenge. While Ramsay was holding 
a court in the church of Ilawick on 20 June, 
Douglas entered tho church with an armed 
retinuo, and, seizing Ramsay, carried him on 
horseback in chains to the castle of the Her- 


mitage, where lie shut him in a dungeon to 
perish of liungor aftor surviving seventeen 
days. ‘ In bravo deeds and in bodily strength’ 
Rir Alexander Ramsay, says Fordun, ‘sur- 
passed all others of his time; and as hewn* 
mightier than the rost. in deeds of arms, so 
was lie luckier in life struggles’ (tb. p. 857). 
He was succeeded by Sir William Ramsay. 

[OhronfeloB of Fordun and YVyntoun, Ex- 
chequer Rolls of Scollund, vol i.; Douglas's 
Scottish L’oorage (Wood), i. 403.] T. E. H 
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HAMS AT, Sni ALEXANDER (d. 1402), 
of Dalhousie, was tits son of Alexander Ram- 
say of Carnoek, eldest son of Sir Patrick 
Ramsay of Dalhonsie. He succeeded Iris 
grandfather in 1377, and is described as 
‘ Dominu s do Dalwolsey, miles,' in o charter 
of Robert XI to Margaret, countess of Mar, 
on 2 Jan. 1373. In 1400 his house of Dal- 
wolsie was attacked by Henry IV of Eng- 
land, but, according to Wyntoun, Henry ‘ tynt 
fere mare thara than he wan’ (Chronicle, 
ed. Laing, iii. 77). Ramsay was killed at 
the battle of Homildon Hill on 14 Sept, 1402. 
He made a donation to the abbacy of New- 
battle, Midlothian, for tbe welfare of his 
soul and that of Catherine, his wife ( Hegiatrum 
de Neubotle, Bannatyne Club, p. 234). lie 
was succeeded by Robert de Ramsay, who 
was probably his son. 

Sib Aluxandeb Rams at (Jl. 1460), pro- 
bably his grandson and son of Robert de 
Ramsay, obtained a safe-conduct on 3 Feb. 
1423-4 until 30 April 1424 as a hostage of 
James I at Durham ( Ceil Documents relating 
to Scotl. vol. iv. No. 942). At the coronation 
of James I m 142 1 he was made a knight. 
Along with the Earl of Angus and Hepburn 
of Hailes he, on 30 Sept . 1436, completely 
routed the English commander Sir Robert 
Ogle at Piperden. On 14 Aug. 1461 he was 
named one of the conservators of a truce with 
England (ib. No. 1239). He died before 
19 March 1464-6 (JReg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1424- 
1613, No. 829). lie had four sons : Alex- 
ander, who predeceased him, leaving a son 
Alexander, to whom the baronies of Foulden 
and Dalhonsie were confirmed by James III 
on 22 March 1473, and who was slain at 
Hodden in September 1618 j Robert, ancestor 
of theRomaaysof Cockpen; George of Hall- 
house and Legbernarde, Midlothian: and 
William. By charter dated 8 April 1466 he 
executed an entail of his estate in favour of 
Alexander, his grandson, and heirs male of 
his body ; which failing, to his second son 
Robert, his third son George, his fourth soil 
William, and heirs male of their body. 

[Chronicles of Wyntoun and For dun ; Cal. 
Documents relating to Scotland, vol, iv . ; Reg. 
Mag. Sig Scot. 1424-1613; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), i. 403-4,] T. F. II. 

RAMSAY, ALLAN Q686-1758), Scot- 
tish poet, was born on 16 Oct. 1686 at Lead- 
bills, parish of Crawford, Lanarkshire. He 
was descended from the Ramsays of Cock- 
pen, Midlothian, a collateral branch of the 
Ramsays of Dalhousie. ‘ Dalhousie of an 
auld descent ’ he proudly addressed as ‘ my 
chief, mv stoup, my ornament,’ His father, 
Robert Ramsay, the son of an Edinburgh 
VOL. xvi. 


lawyer, was manager of Lord Hopetoun’s 
lead-mines in Crawford Moor. His mother, 
Alice Bowyer, was the daughter of a Derby- 
shire man, resident at Leadhills as instructor 
of the miners : her grandfather wa3 Dou- 
glas of Muthil, Perthshire, and Ramsay 
was consequently able to call himself ‘a 
poet spTungftom a Douglas loin.’ His father 
died while Allan was an infant, and his 
mother married a second husband, a small 
landholder in the neighbourhood, named 
Creighton. _ Ramsay was educated at the 
Crawford village school till His fifteenth year, 
when his mother died. Next year, in 1701, 
lie was apprenticed by his Btepfatlier to an 
Edinburgh wig-maker. There is an unsup- 
orted legend that Ramsay desired to devote 
imself to art. 

Ram#ay soon started in business as a wig- 
maker for himself, married in 1712, and 
speedily became a substantial citizen. Pru- 
dence in money matters, resourcefulness, and 
love of personal independence characterised 
him through life. Very early in its career he 
joined the Jacobite ‘Easy Club,’ founded in 
1712, and lie entertained his fellow-members 
with his earliestpoetieal effusions. An address 
byhimto the club is dated 1712, and elegieB on 
M aggy J ohnstoun and Dr. Pitcaime followed ; 
the latter, on account of political allusions, 
did not appear in his collected works. Un- 
der a rule directing that the members should 
adopt pseudonyms at club meetings, Ramsay 
figured first as Isaac BickerstaiF, and after- 
words as Gawin Douglas. On 2 Feb. 1716 
the club made him its laureate. In the 
course of the year its existence terminated, 
owing to political disturbance. One of its 
latest minutes (dated 10 May 1716) avers 
that ‘ Dr. Pitcairn and Gawin Douglas, 
having behaved themselves three years as 
good members of this club, were adjudged to 
be gentlemen.’ 

After 1716 Ramsay legularly exercised 
his gift of rhyming. Occasional poems, issued 
in sheets or half-sheets at a penny a copy, 
were readily bought by the citizens, and it 
was soon a fashion to send out for 4 Ramsay’s 
last piece.’ Botween 1716 and 1718 he aban- 
doned wig-making in favour of bookselling, 
and quickly formed a good connection at his 
house, under the sign of the Mercury in 
the High Street, where he had previously 
exercised his handicraft of wig-maker. About 
1716 he published from the Bannatyne MS. 
‘ Ohiysts-Rirke on the Greene,’ supple- 
menting it with a vigorous and rollicking 
second canto. This he reissued in 1718 with 
a further canto, and the work thus completed 
reached a fifth edition in 1723. In 1/19 he 
issued a volume of ‘Scots Songs,’ which was 
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soon in a second edition, Meanwhile his tion — romantic and elegiac pastoral7~a m " 
metrical eulogies and occasional biitires and toralode, and a pahloraf masque. ILa friend 
moral discourses attracted influential pa- urged him to olahoruto a systematic pastoral 
trons. lie also entered ml o verse correspon- poarm In a letter of 8 April 1724, addressed 
donee with poetical friends, notably with to William Ramsay of Temploliall lie dwelt 

William Hamilton (lfiOSP -17151) [q, v.l on his reminiscences and love of the cQuntrv 

When at length ho published liis ooTlected and _ staled that he was engaged on a 1 Di«' 
pooms with an II oral ian epilogue in 1721, lie nmtick Pastoral,’ which, if successful might 
secured a strong list of subscribers, as well copo with “ Pastor Kido ” and “Aminta”’ 
as the assistiuico of various friendly poets, (Uhaw linns, Jiiogr, Diet, of Eminent Soots- 
whose eommondatory vurses iiicrcascd his men), The result was the appearance in 
popularity. In his pvofnee he thrusts with 1725 of his past, oral drftma, ‘The Gentle 
satirical pungency at certain detract ors; their Shepherd,’ winch achieved instant success 
cavilliugh, lie asserts, ‘ are such that several It reached a second edition m 1726, and a 
of my friends allege J wrote them myself to tenth in 1750. In 1729 it was represented 
make the world believo I have no loeR but in Edinburgh aft or ‘The Orphan,’ Ramsaj 
fools.’ Tlis portrait by Hmibort, ‘ the Soot- furnishing an epilogue. It is better adapted 
tish Hogarth,’ was prefixed to tlm volume, for the study than tho stage, in large mea- 
Tho work realised four hundred guineas. It sure because ideal actors lor it aie Bimply 
was followed m 1 722 by ‘ Valdes and Tales,’ impossible. Tlio action is slow and lan- 
whieli was reissued with additions in 17110, guid, and tlie ini orest aroused is mainlysen- 
witli a lir u face in which Jtiiiusny aeknow- timontal. At first it. was without songs 
ledges indebtedness to La h'ontftino and and tho lyrics afterwards interspersed me 
La Mode, but says nothing of wlint he owed not brilliant. Tlio poem is remarkable for 
to the ‘Ereiris of Berwick ’ (nssignod to its quick tuid subtle appreciation of rural 
Dunbar) in liis ‘Monk and Miller’s Wifo,’ tlio scenery, customs, and characters; and, if the 
masterpiece of the collection, A ‘Talc of plot is slightly artificial, the development h 
Three I tanuel s’ of 1722 is a spirited if some- skilful anil satisfactory. In its honed, 
what unpolished political allugory. In 1728 straightforward appreciation of beauty in 
ho published ‘ The IAtir Assembly,’ a poem of nature and character, and its fascinating pre- 
considuvable imh'pcndenco of thought and Bonlation of liomcly enstoms, it will bear 
expression, and in 1721 he dedicated to tlio comparison with its author’s Italian models, 
Earl of Stair a well-conceived aud vigorous or with similar ofiorls of Gay. Ramsay, as 
piece on ‘Health,’ writ ton in heroic couplet h, Leigh Hunt avors , 1 is in some respects the 
In 1721-7 Hftnmay published thrao vo- best pastoral writer in tlia world’ (4 Jar of 
lumos of miHCollimnotiH poems under the title Honey, chap, viii.) 
of ‘The Ton-table Miscellany.’ A fourth In 172(1 Ramsay removed from the High 
volume is of doubtful origin. The 'Missel- Street to a h1io]i in tlm Luckonbooths, where 
limy’ includes several English and Scottish lie displayed as his insignia models of the 
1 rndit ional ballads, lyrics by various Caroline heads of Bon Jonson and Dnunmondof Uao- 
singors, along with a number of songs and thorndon. lloro ho flourished as a bookseller, 
miscellaneous pieces by Ramsay himsolf aud aiul started a circulating library, the first in- 
liis friends tho lliuuiltoiiH and others. Note- stitution of the kind in Scotland, 
bio among liamsay’s songs for freshness anil In 1728 ho published a second quarto vo- 
gr«M are ‘ The Wllow-haired Jiiwldks,’ ‘ Tho lume of his pooms, including ‘Tho Gentle 
Lass o’ Rut io’s M ill,' and ' I joeiiabor no morn,’ Shophord,’ and a masque with resonant lyiics 
During (ho same years (1724-7) ho published on tins ‘ Nupt ials of tuo Duko of Jlamilton.’ 
in two vtiliinios, mainly from tlio Hanna- An ootavo edition of this work appeared in 
tyno MH,‘Tlio Evergreen,’ which roachcd 1729, and it was reprinted with a non 
a sooond edit inn in 17(11. This anthology, issue of tho ' Rooms ’ of 1721 in London in 
which ho describes as ‘.Scots pooms wrote by 1781 and in Dublin in 1788, A collection 
tho ingenious before 1000,’ represents tho of Scots proverbs appeared in 1787. Mean* 
author of ‘ OlivyHts-hirko, ’Dunbar, and other while liis shop was a favourite meeting- 
Scottish ‘intikaris; 1 and contains ono re- place for mon of loiters, He was visited 
markable jmlit ictil sat ire, ‘ Tho Vision,’ which, by Gay when in Scotland with the Duke of 
though disguisocl, is no doubt Umusay’s own, Queousborry, and explained to him the hard 
and is liis best sustained lyric. Scotticisms in the ‘Clontle Shepherd,’ in 

A pastoral until led ‘ I’ntio anil Roger,’ in- order to assist Pope in reading the work, of 
scribed to liis patron and fviund Josiali Bur- which ‘ho was a great admirer 1 (Qhamierb, 
chut, prominently figured among liis pooms Life of Hammy), With Hay and Pope he 
of 1721 along with other cfihvt sin a like diveu- thoncofovtk corresponded, and the llamil- 
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tons of Bangour and G ilbertlleld, and William 
Somerville, author of ' Tlio Chase,’ wrote to 
him regularly. At the same time the fore- 
most citizens of Edinburgh, the aristocracy 
of the neighbourhood, and the noble owners 
of Hamilton Palace and Loudoun Castle 
treated him as a welcome guest. 

Between 17 19 and 1729 Ramsay furnished 
various prologues and epilogues to plays per- 
formed in. London, ana his interest in the 
drama determined him in 1780 to erect ‘ a 
playhouse new, at vast expense,’ in Oorruh- 
ber’s Close, Edinburgh. But in the follow- 
ing year the piovisions of the net for licensing 
the stage compelled him to elose the house. 
The episode drew from Earn say a vigorous 
protest in. verse, addressed to the lords of 
session and the other ] udges. He was abused 
violently by the foe's of the project, which 
was not accomplished for many years [see 
ltoss, David], 

After 1730 Ramsay practically ceased to 
write, fearing, he said, that ‘the coolness of 
fancy that attends advanced years should 
make mo risk the reputation I had acquired. 1 
About 1766 he retired from business, and 
settled in an octagonal house, built to his own 
plans, on the north side of tho Castle Eoclr. 
The wags of his acquaintance, he told Lord 
Eli bank, called his residence a goose-pie, to 
which Elibank replied, ‘ Indeed, Alluu, now 
that I see you in it, I think the term is very 
properly applied.’ In a copy of playful au- 
tobiographical verses, addressed in 1766 to 
James Clerk of Penicuik, Midlothian, Ramsay 
described himself as aprudent,successful man. 
of seventy, enjoying a comfortable age, and 
looking forward to thirty years more of life, 
lie suifeved, however, from acute Bcuvvy in 
the gums, and he died at Edinburgh on 
7 Jan. 1768, aged 72. He was buried in Old 
Grayfriars churchyard, where there is a 
monument to his memory. The ‘Scots 
Magazine ’ (xix. 070) describes him as ‘ woll 
known for liis “Geutle Shepherd,” and many 
other poetical pieces in the Scottish dialect, 
which he wrote and collected.’ The ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ of 1708 (j>. 46) calls him 
‘the celebrated poet.’ Sir William Scott of 
Thirlestane had enshrined him in a Latin 
poem as early ns 1726, placing him with the 
electin Apollo's temple (PoomataD. Oulielmi 
Saoti de Tltirlestam , 1727). Sir John Clerk 
erected at Penicuik an obelisk to his 
memory, while A. Eraser-Tytler dedicated 
to him at 'Woodhouselee, Midlothian, (near 
the scene of the ‘ Gentle Shepherd’), a rustic 
temple inscribed with appropriate verse, In 
Prince’s Street Gardens, Edinburgh, there is 
a statue of llomsay, and his name is per- 
petuated by the title, Ramsay Gardens, given 


to the district of the city in which he spent 
his closing years. 

Ramsay’s portrait was painted by William 
Aikman and Smibert. The former, with a 
copy of the latter by Alexander Carse, and 
a third painting by an unknown hand, are 
in the Rational Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. 

In 1712 Ramsay married Christian Ross, 
daughter of an. Edinburgh writer to the 
signet ; she died in 1748. There was a family 
of three sous and five daughters. Allan, the 
eldest son (1713-1784) [q. y,], and two of the 
daughters survived him. 

Ramsay’s workB show him as a capable 
Horatian lyrist, although he knew his model 
‘but faintly In the original;’ a satirist of 
reach and pungency, standing between Dun- 
bar and Lyndsay on the one hand and Bums 
on the other in lyrics like ‘The Vision, 1 
•Lucky Spence/ and the ‘Wretched Miser; 1 
an epistolary poet, worthily admired and imi- 
tated by Burns himself (‘Pastoral Poetry’ 
and Epistles to Laprailc and William Simp- 
son) ; a dftinty, if not always melodious, song- 
writer ; and a master of the pastoral in its 
simplest, and most attractive form. He was 
unsatisfactory ns on editor of ancient veise — 
he freely tampered with his texts — but his 
selection showed taste and appreciation, and 
stimulated other competent scholars. 

The separate oditions of the ‘ Gentle Shep- 
herd ’ have been very numerous. In 1788 it 
was issued with illustrations by David Allan 
[q. v.] A reissue in 1807 included an ap- 
pendix with Ramsay’s collection of (over 
two thousand) proverbs. English versions 
appeared in 1777, 1786, and 1790. In 1880 
there was published a royal 4to edition, with 
memoir, glossary, plates after Allan, and the 
original airs to the songs. A second edition 
of ‘The Evergreen’ was reprinted in Glas- 
ow in 1824. The ‘Tea-table Miscellany’ 
as also been several times reprinted in 
various forms, in 1768, 1776, 1788, 1793, 
and 1876 ; music for tbe songs in this an- 
thology was published in 1703 and 1776. 
In 1800 Georgo Chalmers edited Ramsay’s 
poems in two volumes, with a life by him- 
self and a prefatory criticism by Lord Wood- 
housolee. This has been frequently reissued. 
A quarto volume of ‘ Illustrations to tbe 
Poetical Works/with engravings by R. Scott, 
appeared in 1828. 

[Biographies mentioned in text ; Campbell’s 
Hist, of Poetry in Scotland ; Lord. Hailes’s An- 
cient Scottish Poems; Irving’s Lives of the 
Scottish Poets; Currie’s Life of Burns; Lives 
of Eminent Scotsmen, by the Society of Ancient 
Scots; Chambers’s Diet, of Eminent Scotsman; 
Life of Thomas Ruddiman , Principal Shairp’s 

x x 2 
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Slcotchcs in History and Tootry; Professor 
Veitch's Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry.] 

T. n. 

RAMSAY, ALLAN ( L713-178 1), painter, 
was the eldest child of Allan Ramsay (1680- 
1768) [q. vj, the pool. TLis mntlioi , ’s maiden 
name was Christian Ross, lie was bom in 
.Edinburgh in 171!?, and seems lo have begun 
to draw from a very early ago. Whim, ho 
was about twenty ho onmo to London, and 
at once entered himself as a st ndont at tho 
St. Marlin’s Lane academy, than, or soon 
after, located in Roubiliac's old studio. From 
a letter printed in tho ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ for 1863, he lived at this time in 
Orange Court by Leicester Fields. I to 
subsequently worked, either as assistant or 
pupil, with [Tans Tfuossinp, a Swede resi- 
dent in London at this dale, who imitated 
Micliaol Dahl. Aftor a two years’ stay in 
London, young Ramsay returned to his 
native city, whence, aftor soino practioo 
in portrait-pain! ing, ho started in Juno 
178li for a prolonged tour on the continent, 
his ultimate destination boing Romo. Ilis 
travelling companion was an Edinburgh phy- 
sician, Dr. Alexander Cunningham, after- 
wards Sir Alexander Dick of Brest on Held. 
Extracts from (Jimiiingham’s diary wero 
printed in the ‘ Uontleman’s Magazine ’ for 
1863, and they givo a good idoa of tho grand 
tour as practised by persons of moderate 
means. After travelling through Franco to 
Marsoilli"s, and boing all but cast away nil 
Visa, they reached Romo in October 173(3. 

At Romo Ramsay studiod diligently. He 
worked in the Froneh Academy ; lie worked 
under tho history-pnintor Imperial! ; ho 
worked under Salimona (the Abato Ciecio). 
I raving boon three years in Italy, ho went hack 
to Edinburgh, whom ho again found occupa- 
tion as a portrait -painter. lie pain Hid Dunean 
Forbes (ho judge, (ho (bird Duke, of Argyll, 
Sir John Barnard, Sir Peter ITalkoll, nnclDr. 
Mead, tho last-named being in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. "While still in 
Edinburgh, in 1764, ho founded tho 1 Select 
Society ’ for liberal debate, of which Robert- 
son, II nine, and Adam Smith wore tho chiof 
orninuontR (of. Duiiam SrawAivr, Life of 
Jiabrrtson, 1 802, v. ; Oa m,t ltj, Autobiography, 
p. 2!)7). A few yours after this date ho 
migrated to London, ilnding an oavly patron 
in tho JDuko of Bridgwat or, and later in 
Lord Bufo, of whom ho oxoeulod a particu- 
larly fortunat o full-length, Many eoimuis- 
sious followed, Lord Tlardwieltu, Judgo Bur- 
net, Flora Macdonald, and Admiral I?os- 
oawon being among bis sitters. Apart from 
those portraits, popularised rapidly by tlio 
mezzotints of McArdoll and Faber, Ramsay 


was largely employed in decoration, an in 
dustry which involved an army of assistant* 
and lie began to grow rich. According to 
Cunningham, whoso information was derives 
from the son of one of Ramsay’s nunila 
‘ before ho had the luck to become afavomii! 
with the king, he was perfectly independent 
m to fortune, having, m one way or another 
accumulated not less than forty thousand 
pounds,’ a sum which almost justified the 
jeremiads of Hogarth over the popularity of 
face-painting. What is perhaps more re 
markable, however, is that he was not onlv 
highly in request as a portrait-painter, but 
(circa 1700) was even preferred to Reynolds 
It was tho opinion of Walpole, for instance' 
that Ramsay exoollod Reynolds as a painter 
of women. * Mr. Reynolds seldom succeeds 
in womon ; Mr. Rameay is formed to paint 
them ’ (Letter to Dnlrymple, 26 Feb. 1768) 
With the accessionof George III his favour 
wil h the court increased, and in 1767 be suc- 
ceeded John Shacltlolon [q. v.] as portrait- 
paint or to his mnjesty, an appoint ment which 
had the effect of turning his studio into a 
manufactory of presentments of royal and 
official pommages, in which little but the 
lioad (and often not even that) was executed 
by himself. The lung’s inveterate habit of 
giving away elaborate full-lengths of him- 
solf and Queen Charlotte kept him constantly 
employed j but ho seems nevertheless to have 
found time for a good many likenesses of 
coni emporary colobrities. Of these ore the 
admirable LnrdOhostorllold in the National 
Portrait Gallovy, and tho portraits of Lord 
Mansfield, Lord Oarndcn, Gibbon, Hume, the 
I hike do Nivornais, Roussoau, and Henry Fox. 
Tho ITume and tho Rousseau, both of which 
belong to 1760, the year of Rousseau’s visit 
to England, are in tlio National Gallery of 
Beolliind, which also contains a very beauti- 
ful picture of Mrs. Ramsay, the painter’s wife, 
nrnl tlio oldest daughter of Sir Alexander 
Lindsay. An accident interrupted his work a 
fnwynars before liis death j he was showinghis 
household how to escape in case of fire, when 
ho fell and dislocated his arm. With much 
fortitude, ho contrivod to complete the work 
(a royal port rail) upon which he was engaged; 
bill lie ntwori'oally recovered theshock, Leav- 
ing liis commissions to his pupil, Philip Rel- 
nnglo | q. v/J, whoso manner closely resembled 
his own, ho set out once moro for Italy, where 
ho continued to reside, until, returning home 
in a fit of liome-sicknoss, ho died on the way 
at Dover in August 178 1. He is buried in 
St. Marylobone Church, Portraits of Ramsay 
by hiinsolP, 1 Alio, and Alexander Nasmyth 
arc in tho National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. 
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Ramsay was a man of considerable culture, 
a traveller, an excellent linguist, and a good 
scholar. His literary gifts— as evidenced by 
the volume of essays entitled ‘The Investi- 
aator,’ 1762 — were far above the average, and 
his love of letters was genuine. He published 
anonymously four pamphlets— respectively 
on the nature of government (1709), the 
English constitution (1771), the quarrel 
with America (1777), and the right of con- 
quest (1783). 

Among the group of Johnson’s friends, 
Ramsay was distinguished for his amenity, 
his knowledge of the world, and his social 
charm. ‘ You will not find a man in whose 
conversation there is more instruction, more 
information, and more elogance than m Ram- 
say’s,’ said Johnson, who was often the 
painter’s guest at 67 Harley Street (Boswjelt,, 
Johnson, ed. Kill, iii. 336). As a painter, his 
meiits lie rather in the even level of their 
accomplishment than in their supreme excel- 
lence iu any one quality. Ilia portraits are 
unaffected likenesses of his sitters, by on artist 
who has mastered all the methods of his craft, 
and whose point of liew is that of a gentle- 
man. His court office confined him in his 
choice of subjects, and his work has keen 
eclipsed by tbe more splendid legacy of Gains- 
borough and Reynolds. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; BobwbIVs John- 
son ; Gunninglmm’s Lives, ed. Heaton ; Bouquet, 
Etatdes Aits on Anglo! erro, 1765 j Stinhope’s 
Hist, of Englund, vi. 324.] A, D. 

RAMSAY, ANDREW (1674-1669), 
Scottish divine and Latin poet, born in 1674, 
was son of David Ramsay of Balmain, Kin- 
cardineshire, and Katherine Campgie, of the 
house of Kinnaird ; he was a younger brother 
of Gilbert Ramsay, who was created a 
baronet in 1626. lie was probably edu- 
cated at the university of St. Andrews, At 
on early age he went to Franco, where he 
studied theology, and was promoted to a 
professorship in the university of Saumur. 
Returning to Scotland, he was admitted 
minister of Arbuthnot in 1608, and in the 
borne year was appointed by the general 
assembly constant moderator of the presby- 
tery of Fordoun. 

In 1612 he declined an offer of the Scots 
church at Campvere in Holland; and in 
1614 he was appointed one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh. In 1816 he became a member 
of the high commission, and in 1817 he 
signed tho protest at ion. for the liberties of 
the kirk, but withdrew his name when ho 
found that the king -was offendod. The earl 
marischol and the town of Aherdeon sought 
to have him appointed principal of Moris- 


chfll College in 1620, but his translation 
was refused. In that year he was made 
professor of divinity in the college of Edin- 
burgh, aud also rector of the college, and held 
these offices till 1626, when he resigned 
them. At that time he became one of the 
ministers of the Grey Friars church. Iu 
1629 he was made sub-dean of the Chapel 
Royal at Ilolyrood, and after the see of 
Edinburgh w as erected in 1634 he was one 
of the chapter. 

Ramsay had from early life shown much 
taste and aptitude for Latin poetry, and in 
1333 he published sacred poems in Latin. 
They were written in the style of Ovid, 
and were commended hy such a competent 
judge as Dr. Arthur Johnston. They were 
repiinted at Amsterdam in 1637 m the 
‘Delioiee Poetarum Scotorum,’ and accord- 
ing to William* Lauder [q. v.j, the literary 
forger, they formed one of the sources from 
which Milton plagiarised his 1 Paradise Lost ’ 
and * Regained.’ 

Ramsay disapproved of the innovations 
introduced into the church after the Perth 
assembly, but he submitted to them ; and 
when Bishop Forbes, on his appointment to 
the see of Edinburgh, wrote to the ministers 
asking them to give the communion at the 
following Easter, and to each person kneel- 
ing, Ramsay promised obedience. From 
about that time, however, he took his stand 
with those who opposed any further in- 
novations in worship or doctrine. For 
this he lost favour with the dignitaries 
of the church, and talked of 1 dimittinq 
his miuistiy and retiring to his own laird- 
ship.’ 

As sub-dean he must have acquiesced in 
the reading of the English service at the 
Chapel Royal, whore it had been constantly 
used since 1917 ; but whon all the other 
ministers of Edinburgh agreed to read Laud’s 
book in the churches on 28 July 1637, 
Ramsay rofused, and for this was silenced 
by the privy council. From that time he 
became a leader of the party soon to be 
known as covenanters, ana in September he 
waB sont to Angus and Meams to rouse his 
own part of the country against the new 
liturgy and canons. In February 1638 he 
preached in the Grey Friars to prepare the 
people for signing the national covenant, 
and for years afterwards was one of Hender- 
son’s right-hand men. He took a prominent 
part in. the general assembly of 1688, and 
woe moderator of that court in 1640 when the 
Abordeen doctors were deposed for refusing 
to take the covenant. At the same tirao, 
like Henderson, he was a zealous opponent 
of the Brownist innovations which crept 
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into tlie church after 1688, aud he disliked 
some of the changes both in government and 
■worship which accompanied the adoption of 
the Westminster standards. In 1646 ho was 
again appointed rector of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and held the office for two years. 

In 1048 the church came into collision 
with the elate, and Ramsay, with many 
others, was deposed by the assembly of 1649, 
in which the rigid party was then dominant, 
for tei'ueing to preach against ‘the engage- 
ment.’ Other ohargps brought against him 
were that lie had spoken to the prejudice of 
preobyterian church government, and that 
he held ‘that the supreme magistrate, when 
the safety of the Commonwealth does require, 
muy dispense with the execution of justice 
against sliedders of blood,’ which probably 
meant that he disapproved of the wholesale 
slaughter of prisonors and' political oppo- 
nents as then prnclisod. Ramsay’s deposi- 
tion excited great indignation in Edin- 
burgh. 

In 1619 or 1660 he wrote an apology, of 
which Wodrow gives nil account m an un- 
published biography. In this he states his 
opinions on church government, and 1 from 
the whole concludes that presbyterian 
government in Scotland since the late 
troubles hath much human in it.’ lie also 
condemns the novelties in worship which 
had boon introduced since 1688, and specifies 
the following : tlie laying aside of the Lord’s 
Prayer, of the reading of forms of prayer, of 
keeping the churches open for the private 
dovotions of the people, of godfathers in 
baptism, of the repetition of iho creed, 
and of ministers kneeling for privalo prayer 
when they entered the pulpit. 

Ill November 1666 Ramsay applied to Iho 
synod of Lotliinu (as the general assembly 
was not allowed to meet) to be restored to 
the exercise of the ministry, lie stated 
that hinoe his deposition lie had waited 
patiently and had dono nothing prejudicial to 
the authority of the church ; ho also rubuti ad 
tlie charges which had bom brought against 
him. Ho considered that presbyterian church 
government might be abused, but he ac- 
knowledged the government itself to be 
grounded on tbo Word of Clod, and ho was 
clearly opposed to all prolalical dominion. 

By this thno the ultra rigid men had 
separated from the ohurck, and the synod, 
considering Ramsay’s ‘ case as extraordinary 
in regard of his age and groat esteem for 
piety and learning,’ unanimously granted his 
request, ‘ to the great contentment of much 
people.’ Jle was then over eighty years of 
age. lie died on 30 Deo. 1669, at Abbotskall 
in Fife, the property of his soil, aud was 


buriod there. He is described by a contain 
porary as one ' who for his eminence m 
learning, diligence in his calling, and strict- 
ness in his conversation, was an ornament 
to the church of Scotland.’ He founded four 
divinity bursaries in the university of Edin- 
burgh. 

By his wife, Mario Fraser, lie had four 
sons: (I) Sir Andrew [q. v.], lord 
of Edinburgh; (2) Elenzar: (81 
(4) William. w 

His publications were : 1. ‘ Oratio,’ 1600 
published in France. 2, ‘ Pawenosis et Ora- 
tiones de Laudibus Academic Solmuriensis ’ 
(i.e. Sauinur). 3. ‘ Poemata Sacra,’ Edinburgh 
J 633. 4. ‘Mif-i idlauea et Epig rammata Sacra ’ 
Edinburgh, 1638. C. ‘A Warning to come 
out of Bnbylon,’ in a sermon, Rov. xviii. 4 
Edinburgh, 1638. 

[Guthyy’s Memoirs , BaiUie’s Letters; Galdar- 
wood’s Hist. ; Lamont’a Diary , Nicoll’t, Durr , 
Bower’s Hint, of Umv. of Edm. ; Grant’s Hist! 
of Uuiv. of Edin ; Scott's Fasti; Records of 
Comm of Gen. Assembly ; Records of Synod of 
Lothian ; Wodrow’s manuBcripl Biogr., Glasgow 
Umv. Libr. ; Stevenson's Hist, of the Church of 
Scotland.] Q IV, s. 

RAMSAY, Sin ANDREW, Loud Aji- 
BO'miAXT. (1620 P-1688), baronet and lord 
provost of Edinburgh, of Abbotskall and 
Waugliton, was eldest son of Andrew 
Ramsay [q. v.] Bred a merchant, he was 
during ' (Jroww oil’s government lord provost 
of Edinburgh from 1661 to 1667; was 
knighted, by Oliver Cromwell in 1666, and 
by Charles 11 on 17 July 1600 (Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 114). At the Restora- 
tion ho gained the favour of the Duke of 
Laudordaio by prevailing on the city to give 
5,0007, to the government for the superiority 
of Leith, aud other 6,0007. for the new irn- 
pnsifion granted 1o the town by the king on 
wine and ale (MAcuunmu, Memoirs, n. 246), 
Under tko auspices of Lauderdale he was 
elected lord provost of Edinburgh in 1662, 
and lie retained that office until 1678. ne 
was also chosen to represent Edinburgh in 
parliament in 1666 and 1667, and from 1609 
to 1674. In 1669 he was created a baronet. 
In J 671 ho wus named a privy councillor, 
and on 21 Nov. admitted an ordinary lord of 
session by tlio title of Lord Abbotskall— a 
promotion winch, with that of three others 
wlia like Iiim ‘ had not been bred lawyers,’ 
rendered ‘ tlio session, ’uncording t o Sir George 
Mackenzie, ‘ tlio object of all men’s contempt’ 
( Memoir a, p. 240). In recognition of Ram- 
say's services to the government, Lauderdale 
prevailed on tlio king to solllo on (lie provost 
of Edinburgh 2007. a year. During liis term 
of office llamsay came into conflict with the 
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university, the dispute, it ia said, having been 
originally occasioned by the fact that his son 
haa been corporally chastised — not then an 
uncommon case— by one of the regents, At 
Ramsay's instance the town council, on 
10 Nov. Ib67, resolved ' that ( he lord provost, 
present and to come, should be always rector 
and governor of 1 be college ’ ((tEAKI, History 
of the University of Edinburgh, i, 211); and 
moreov or 1 the town, in a competition between 
them and the college of Edinburgh, got a 
letter from the king in 1007 by Sir Andrew 
Ramsay's procurement determining their pro- 
■cost should have the same place and prece- 
dency without the town’s precincts ns was 
due to the mayors of London and Dublin, 
and that no otlioT provost should he called 
lord provost hut lie’ (Laijdue or Pora- 
tajniuli, Decisions, i. 400). By his cor- 
rupt and tyrannical procodure ns lord pro- 
vDSt, especially by the creation of offices 
and employments to obligo those who sup- 
ported him, Ramsay bocurne obnoxious to 
many of tho citizens, A motion to super- 
sede him, made in March 1872, was lost 
by only two votes, and, it having failed, mi 
action was raised in 1073 against his right 
to hold the lord-provost ship, on the ground 
that, as a senator of the College of J ustice, he 
held higher rank than a merchant. Aflor 
long pleadings a compromise was arrived at, 
the council agreeing to pass an act that no 
provost, dean of guild, or treasurer should in 
time coming hold oilice for more than two 
YBBM (Latohk os Fotjntaihuah,, Historical 
Notices, pp. 67-81). In tho same year ar- 
ticles of unpeaohinont ware also given, in 
against Ramsay by tho Earl of Eglmton, on 
the ground that lie had obtained a latter 
from the king to ‘ Ikrust Mr. Rockkoad out 
of lus employment ns town clerk of Edin- 
burgh without a formal and legal sentence,' 
and that ko had 1 ropresontod to his majesty 
that the town had turn in a tumult against 
the king, and hart thereupon procured another 
letter commanding the privy council to pro- 
ceed against the cluof citizens as malefactors 1 
(Maootziu, Memoirs, pp. 260, 281, 2G2), 
Dreading the result s of the impeachment, 
Lauderdale prevailed on Ramsay to resign 
the offices both of provosi and of lord of 
session, 

In 1086 Ramsay was named a commis- 
sioner of trade, Ho died at Abbotshall 
on 17 Jan, 1888. Ramsay purchased tho 
estate of Abbotshall, Fifoekiro, from (ho 
Scotta of Balweario, and obtained tho estate 
of Waughlon, Haddingtonshire, by marriage 
to tho heiress of tho Hepburns, lie waB 
succeeded in the baronetcy and estates by 
his son Andiow. 


[Louder of Fountainhall’s Decisions, and His- 
torical Notices (in the Bannatyne Club); Sir 
George Mackenzie's Memoirs; Grant's Hist, of 
the University of Edinburgh ; Wilson’s Memo- 
rials of Edinburgh ; Brim ton and Haig's Senators 
of tho College oi Justice.] ’L\ E. H, 

RAMSAY, Sis ANDREW OROMBIE 
(1814-1891), geologist, horn 31 Jan. 1814, 
was third ekud of William Ramsay, a manu- 
facturing chemist of Glasgow, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Crombie. The father was a man 
of scientific tastes and marked ability; the 
motherwas a woman hardly less strong than 
tender. As the hoy was delicate iu his early 
years lm was sent to school al Salcoats, but 
when his health improved he returned to 
Glasgow and attended tho grammar school. 
But m 1827 his fathor died, leaving a veiy 
scanty provision for his widow and four 
children, Andrew, iu consequonce, had to 
take a clerkship in a cotton-broker's office. 
Here he was anything hut happy, but ho 
found consolation iu htorataro and in science, 
becoming gradually absorbed in geology. 
In 1887 lie started in business with, a part- 
ner, but with so little success that ho gave 
it up after a three years’ trial. 

In tho autumn of 1840, however, tho Bri- 
tish Association met at Glasgow, and in an- 
ticipation of their visit a geological model of 
the rale of Arran was prepared. In the con- 
strue! ion of this Ramsay, who for the last 
four years had spent his holidays in that 
island, took far the great cat sharo, and it 
not only got him a commission to write a 
smell book on tho island (published iu 1841), 
but also introduced Mm ao favourably to 
some of tho leaders of the iciunco that in 
tho spring of this year Itodcriok (afterwards 
Sir Roderick) linpoy Murchison [q, v.] in- 
vited him to act ns his assistant on a tour 
to America, which lie was (lien contemplat- 
ing, Ramsay a( once accept id the oiler, and 
started for London, to find on his arrival 
that his services would not bo required ; for 
his omployor had changed his plans and was 
going to Russia, But Murchison had done 
Jus host to savo llamsay from being a loser 
by procuring for him a nomination to the 
geological survey under Sir Henry Thomas 
do la Becho jq, v,], and bo tho young geo- 
logist, instead of ovossing tho Atlantic, was 
at work at Tenby witMn a fortnight of his 
arrival in London, Tho pay of t ho post was 
small, but there were good prospects of im- 
provement, and tho work was thoroughly 
congenial, For four years llamsay was en- 
gaged in the eouthorn part of Wales, after 
which he gradually pushed on northwards, 
His euorgy and the oxcolleuce of his work 
soon won the approval of his chief, and on 
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a reorganisation of tbs survey, early in 1845, 
Ramsay was appointed ‘local director’ for 
Great Britain. The move northern part of 
Wales soon became the field of his personal 
work, and during the summers of 1848-51 
lie was engaged in the Snowdonian region. 

In 1847 he was appointed professor of 
geology at University College, London, a 
post where the duties were not very heavy ; 
but the pay was almost minute, so that his 
connection with the survey was undisturbed. 
In the summer of this year his attention 
was directed, probably by Robert Chambers 
[q. v.],to the signs of glacial action in North 
Wales. His interest was at once keenly 
aroused, and he communicated a paper on 
the subject to the Geological Society of 
London in the winter of 1861. 

In the summer of 1850 he was invited to 
spend a few days under the roof of the Rev. 
James Williams, rector of Llanfairyng- 
hornwy, Anglesey, whose daughter Louisa 
he married on 20 July 1852. Their wedding 
tour afforded Ramsay his first opportunity 
of seeing the peaks and glaciers of the Alps, 
and gave him a still keener interest in phy- 
sical geology. Prior to his marriage another 
change had taken place. The Government 
School of Mines had been established in con- 
nection with the geological survey; Ramsay 
was appointed to the lectureship in geology, 
and resigned his post at University College. 
But his work became, if possible, harder than 
ever, and the difficulties after a time were 

general. In the spring of 1866 Do la Beebe 
died. Ramsay had hoped to bo his successor ; 
his disappointment, however, was mitigated 
by the solection of his first patron, Sir R. I. 
Murchison. 

In. the summer of 1858 Ramsay was re- 
called from an Alpine tour, in company with 
Professor John Tyndall [q, v.l, by tbo nows 
of his mother’s death in her eighty-fifth year. 
He felt the loss keenly, and at the close of 
the next year his own health, hitherto so 
vigorous, showed signs of failure. Rest was 
ordered for Bix months, which weie spent 
chiefly at Bonn and in the Eitbl. He re- 
turned with his bodily vigour restored, but it 
may be doubted whether his nervous system 
ever quite regained its former strength. 

In the beginning of 1862 the staff of the 
survey again underwent rearrangement, and 
Ramsay's post was altered to that of senior 
director for England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland being placed under separate 
officials. Though this restricted the area of 
his visits of inspection, the natural increase 
of work mode the change no relief, and so 
ten liborious years slipped away, till, in the 


autumn of 1871, Sir R. I, Murchison died’ 
After some delay Romsay was appointed 
director-general ; but the authorities dimi- 
nished the salary by the amount of big i e6 . 
tureship, thus indirectly obliging him to re- 
tain the latter post. Ten more weary years 
had passed before his taskmasters gave him 
some relief by restoring the salary to its ori- 
ginal amount, when he at once resigned the 
lectureship. But the effects of overstrain 
were again becoming perceptible. In the 
autumn of 1878 on acute nervous affection 
in his left eye made its removal a necessity. 
But he worked on till the end of 1881, when 
he retired from the geological survey, and 
received the honour of knighthood. ’ 

Ramsay was (1862-4) president of the 
Geological Society ; lie had been elected a 
fellow in 1844, and recoived the society’s 
Wollaston medal in 1871. He was elected 
E.R.S. in 1802, and was awarded a royal 
medal in 1880. From the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh he received the Neill prize in 
1800. Edinburgh university made him an 
LL.l). in the same year, aud Glasgow in 
1880. In 1856, 1860, and 1881 he presided 
over the geological section at the British 
Association, and wob president of the asso- 
ciation in 1880. In 1862 lie received the 
cross of St. Maurice and St. Lazare, and he 
was a corresponding or honorary member of 
many societies, British and foreign. 

After Bpending the two winters following 
his retirement on the continent, he finally, 
in the summer of 1884, quitted London for 
Beaumaris, where Lady Ramsay some years 
before had inherited a house, in which their 
summer holidays had boen generally passed. 
Very slowly a torpor stole over body and 
mind, till on t) Doc. 1891 ho died ; he was 
buried in the churchyard at Llansadwrn. 
Ilis wife, four daughters, and a son sur- 
vived him. 

Ramsay’s official duties made travel diffi- 
cult beyond the limits of our islands; but 
he once spent two months in North America, 
visited Gibraltar on a mission to investigate 
tho wntor supply, and made some half-dozen 
holiday trips to tho continent besides those 
mentioned above. Most of these journeys 
bore fruit in scientific papers, Of these he 
wrote between forty and fifty, In addition 
to his share in tlio maps and memoirs of the 
geological survoy, the most important of 
which was tho classic memoir on North 
Wales (I860, 2nd edit. 1881), he was author 
of a volume on the ‘ Physical Geology and 
Geography of Great Britain.’ This had its 
origin in six lectures delivered to a class of 
working men at Jarmyu Street, published in 
1808, but was expanded till, in the fifth edi- 
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fion ('1878), it had become a fairly largo 

v ,1 since tlie author’s death a new 
edition’ has been prepared by Mr. U. B. 
Woodward, Ramsay was also a conlnbut or 
to the ‘ Saturday Review ’ and other perio- 

^ A^’a geologist liis heart was in tho phy- 
sical side of the subject, IIo had no parti- 
cular liking for paluoontology, and almost a 
contempt & petrology, which somotimos led 
him into serious tkoorotical errors, thoreby 
impairing the value of his work. To him 
the question of absorbing interost was tho 
history and origin of tho natural features of 
a district. In recording its stratigraphy he 
wab a master; in tho more speculative task 
of accounting for ilfl econory lie was always 
suggestive. Perhaps a certain montal im- 
petuosity somotiines earned him boyond the 
limits of cautious induction j but ovon those 
who criticised novor failed to admit that his 
work bore tho impress of gonius. Among 
his more noteworthy papers may bo named 
those on the ‘Denudation of South 'Wales ’ 
1 ‘Mcm. Geol. Survey,’ vol. i.), on tho ‘Old 
Glaciers of Switzerland and North Wales ’ 
(Peaks, Passes, nnd Glaciera,’ 1st eer.), unci 
his contributions to tho ‘Journal of the 
Geological .Society of Loudon ’ on the ‘ lied 
Hocks of England’ (two pnporB), on the 
‘River Courses of Englaud and Wales,’ on 
the ‘Physical History of tlio llhino anil of 
the Dee,’ and on tho ‘ Glacial Origin of Cer- 
tain Lakes in Switzerland, tho Black Forust, 
&c.’ (‘Journal, 1 1863, p. 1 8fi), With t his last 
subject— that certain lake basins have boon 
scooped out by glaciers, now molted away — 
Ramsay’s name is inseparably connected. 
Few scientific papers have ovor excited more 
interest or more controversy. Tho latter is 
not yet decided ; but porhaps it is not unjust 
to say that the hypothesis has failed to 
gather its most ardent supporters from tho 
units of tlioso who Lave an intimato por- 
Bonnl knowledge of tlio Alps. Still, what- 
ever be its ultimata Into, ifio papor, boyond 
all question, was a most valuable contribu- 
tion to a very difficult subject, and gave on 
extraordinary stimulus to the study of phy- 
siography. 

Ramsay, howover, was no more geologist, 
Frank and manly in bearing, his woll-out 
features beamed with intelligence and can- 
dour. Ready in convorsati on, he possessed a 
wide range of knowledge, boyish QX'ub*>ranoe 
of spirits, a rare simplicity and modesty of 
nature, sterling integrity, and generous sym- 
pathy (Gmxm), llo was in lorestad in overy 
aspect of nature, an antiquary, and a lover of 
the best English literature, ' lie could lec- 
ture, speak, and write well ; could take his 


art at sight in a choruB, and could improvise 
timorous verse. He delighted in the open 
air, was a walker of unusual endurance, and 
in hie forty-seventh yoar, after a breakdown 
in health, was one of the first party that 
climbed tbo Lyskainm. A portrait is in tbe 
possession of the family, and a bust at the 
Geological Society. 

(Obituary notices appeared in tbe course of 
1891-2 in tho Proceedings of tho Royal Society, 
tlio Journal of the Geological Society, the Geo- 
logical Magazine, Nature, and other scientific 
periodicals ; but tkoso uio now superseded by 
the excellent and sympathetic memoir vrrittou 
by Sir Archibald. Goikio (1896).] T. a. B. 

RAMSAY, ANDREW MIGIIAEL 
(1086-1743), known in Franco as tho Ghevu- 
lior da llamsay, was tho sou of a baker in 
Ayr, whore he was bom on 9 July 1080. 
He was educated at a school in Ayr and at 
(ho university of Edinburgh. Mlur leaving 
(ho university he acted as tutor for some 
time to the two Boris of the Earl of Wemyss, 
and about 1706 ho wont with the English 
uiixiliiuio* to tho Netherlands during the 
Spanish succession war. While on tho con- 
tinent ho mode tlie acquaintance of tlio theo- 
logical mystic Poirot, and liis religious vieWB 
having, through Poiret’s influence, undergone 
a ohango, he, after having left tho army, 
went in 1710 to pay u visit to Fdnelon, 
archbishop of Fambray. By tlio porsuaBion 
of TVSnolon ho mitoiwl the catholic church, 
and huving gained Ffinelon’s special friend- 
ship, ho remained with him till liis death in 
January 17 10, FOuolon left Ramsay all his 
papers. On l ? 6nelon’s death ho went to 
Paris, became tutor to tlio Due do Olmteau- 
Thiorry, and was made a knight of the 
order of St. Lazarus, While at Paris he 
also worked at kiB ‘ Vie do Pfinolon,’ which 
was published at the Hague in 1723, and 
was at onoo translated into English by N. 
Hoolre. Its appoarauco brought him. undor 
the notico of the l’relondor, James Francis 
Edwurd, who had boen on terms of friend- 
ship with Funelon, At the Pretender’s re- 
quest, Ramsay in 1724 wont to Romo to bo 
tutor to tlm Pretender’s two sohb, Prince 
Charles Edward and Henry, afterwards car- 
dinal of York, lie remained there for about 
a year and throe months, the Pretender's 
alienation from his wife being probably 
tbo occasion of Me resignation. After his 
return to Paris a proposal was made to him 
ti> become ( til or to theDuko of Cumberland, 
third son of George IT, but this he declined. 
In 1728, with the special permission of 
George II, ho, however, undertook a jour- 
ney to England, when he was chosen a 
member of the Royal Society, and received 
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tlie degree of LL.D from the university 
of Oxford, being admitted of St. Mary’s JLlall. 
After his return to Paris he was appointed 
tutor to the Vieomte de Turenne, son of the 
Due ds Bouillon. Tie died at St. Gormain- 
en-Laye on 6 May 1743, 

Ramsay was also author of 1 Disoours de 
la Poesie Epique,’ originally prefixed to an 
edition of ‘ Telemaque,’ 2 vols. Paris, 1717 ; 
1 Essai philosopbique but le Gouvernemeut 
Civil,’ London, 1721, reprinted as ‘ Essai do 
Politique,’ and in English, London 1722 and 
1709 ; * Lo PsychomStre ou Inflexions sur 
les different Oaracteres de l’Esprit, par un 
Milord Anglais,’ an essay on Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s ‘Characteristics;’ ‘Les Voyages de 
Cyrus, avec un Discours sur la Mythologie 
dcs Payens,’ Paris, 1727, London, 1728, and 
with additions, 1730, 1788, in English bv 
N. Hooke, London, 1730, 1739, and with 
additions, Glasgow 1756, and London, 1768, 
1796, and 1810, written in imitation of Tele- 
machus and the work on which his reputa- 
tion chiefly rested; ‘Poems,’ Edinburgh, 
1728; ‘PlanB of Education for a young 
Prince,’ London, 1782 j ‘ L’Histoire au Vi- 
comte de Turenne,’ Paris, 1736, The Hague 
1786, and in English, London, 1736 ; ‘ Phi- 
losophical Principlesol' Natural and Revealed 
Religion, explained and unfolded in a Geome- 
trical Order,’ Glasgow, 1749; ‘Two Letters 
in French to M. Racine, upon the flue Sen- 
timents of Pope in his Essay on Mau,’ in ‘ Ties 
CEuvres de M. Racine le Inis,’ ii. 1747. Ilie 
‘ Apology for the Free and accept eel Masons,’ 
published at Dublin in 1788 and London in 
1749, was burnt at Rome on 1 Fob. 1789. 

[Cham bora’s Em i nnnt Sou tsm on ; Swiit’s Works ; 
Andreas Michael Ramsay by G, A. Sehiffman, 
Leipzig, 1878; Brit. Mua. Cat.] T. F, H. 

RAMSAY, CHARLES ALOYSTUS 
(Jl. 1689), writer on stenography, desoonded 
from a noble Scottish family, was probably, 
like liis father, Charles Ramsay (d. 1669), 
born at Elbing in Prussia. TIo recoivod a 
liberal education, and studied chemistry and 
medicine. IIo was living at Fraukfort-on- 
tbc-Maino in 1677 and at Paris in 1 680. 

He became widely known as tho publisher 
of a system of shorthand iu Latin, with a 
French translation. This appeared in 1066 
according to Fossf , and in 1600 according to 
Scott de Marliuville. It was the second 
French work on shorlhund, tliat of the Ahbfi 
Jacques Cossard, 1061, being the first. It 
seems probablo that Ramsay first learnt 
Thomas Shelton’s Latin ‘ Tachy-graphia,’ 
which was published in 1660, and, having 
slightly modified the system, put it forth as 
his own. A later edition of Ramsay’s work 
is untitled * Tachougmpkia, sau Ars brevitor 


et eompondiose scribendi methodohrevisbittl 
tradita, ac paucissimia regulis comprehenan' 
Frankfort and Leipzig, 1681, 8vo ; anotl^ 
edition has two title-pages, the second, k 
French, being as follows: ‘ Tacheiograpbk 
ou L Art d’Ecnre aussi vite qu’on nark 
... Par le Siam- Charles Aloys Romsav 
Gontilhomme Ecossuis,’ Paris, 1683. One 
half of this edition is occupied with a fulsome 
dedication to Louis XIV. An adaptation of 
Ramsay’s system to tho German knguam 
appeared under the title of ‘ Tacheographn 
Oder Geschwinde Sclireih-Kunst,’ Frankfow’ 
1678; Leipzig, 107D, 1743, and 1772. ’ 

Ramsay also translated from Gorman into 
Latin ‘ JohannisKunkelii, Elect. Sax. Cubi- 
oularii intimi ot Ohymici, Utiles Observa- 
tiones sive Animadvorsiones de Salihus fixia 
et volatilibus, Auro et argento potabili 
Spiritu mnndi ot similibus,’ London and 
Rotterdam, 1678, 12mo; dedicated to the 
Royal Society of London. 

[Biogr. UniyerseUe, xxxvii. 68; Faulmann’s 
Grumiuatik der Stenographic, pp. 186, 807; 
Gibson’s Bibl. of Shorthand, p. 184; Jocher'i 
Allgemoines Gelolirten-Lexikou, iii. 1894, and 
llotonnund’s Supplement, vi, 1314; Lewh'a 
Hist, of Shorthand ; Non voile Biographie Gfa4- 
rale, xli. 608; Scott do Martinville’s Hist. del* 
Stdnographie, p. 42 ; Ziebig’s Goschichte der 
Geschwindschreibkunst, p. 389, pi. 7.] T. 0. 

RAMSAY, DAVID (d. 1668 P), clock- 
maker to James 1 and Charles I, was bom 
iu Scotland, and belonged to the Ramsays of 
Dalhousie. His son William (Jl. 1660) [q. v.] 
says that when James I succeeded to tlw 
crown of England, ‘ he sent into Francs for 
my father, who wns then there, and made 
him p ago of the bedchamber and groom of tbs 
privy chamber, and keeper of all his majes- 
ties’ clocks and watches. This I mention 
that by somu he hath bin termed no bettor 
then a watch maker. . . . It’s eonfest bis 
ingenuity led him to understand any piece 
of work in that nature . . . and therefore 
tho king conferred that place upon him’ 
(Wm. Riimeny, Astvologin liextaurata, 1663, 
Preface to tlio Reader, p. 28). On 26 Nov. 
1613 he was appointed clackmaker-extm- 
ordinary lo the king with a pension of 60 1, 
a year, and iu March 1616 a warrant was 
issued for tho payment to him of 2341 10a. 
for the purcliose and repair of docks and 
watches for the king. On 26 Nov. 1618 be 
was appointed chief clockmaker, and on 
27 July 3019 letters of donization warn 
granted to him. Various other warrants 
wore passed for payments for Ms services, and 
in one which bears date 17 Maroh 1627 be 
is described ns ‘ David Ramsay, esq., cm 
clockmaker and page of our bedchamber.’ 
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Snsoimw*’ of Ramsay's watclics are to be Papers, 1619,1622-3-6), In bis, later years 
fonnii in the British Museum and in South ha fell into poverty, and in 1641, while a 
Kensington Museum. A wul (ill belonging prisoner for debt, ho petitioned the IIousc of 
ro Mrs. Holmes of Guwdy UalL, Norfolk, is Lords for payment of six years’ arrears of 
described in. ‘ Norfolk Arclucalogv ’ (vi, 2). his pension as groom of the privy chamber 
A technical description of several specimens (Hitt, MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 110 re), To- 
't given in Britt on’s ‘Former Clock and wards the payment of those arrears the com- 
Watck Makers,’ p. 67. Ilia early works are mittoe for advance of money, by an order 
marked 1 David Ramsay, SeotusJ On the in- dated 13 Jau, 1646, granted Mm one third 
corporation of the Olockmakers’ Oompnny in of tho money arising from his discovery of 
1631 Ramsay became tho first master, but delinquents’ estates (Cal. of Committee for 
lie probably took vary lit tie part in the Ad nance of Money, i. 40). It would appear 
work of the society. Upon t ahing the oatli from this that lie had joined the parliament 
before the lord mayor ho was described as tnry party. On 11 Feb. 1661 there is a note 
•of the city of London, ’ but tho city records in tho proceedings of tho council of state 
do not furnish any evidence that lie was a that a petition of David Ramsay was referred 
freeman, Scott introduces a Dayid Ramsay, to tho mint committeo (Cal. State Papers, 
without any strict regard for historical occii- 1661-2, p. J 40). 

racy in the opening chapter of * The Fortunes Ilis son William, in tho dedication to his 
of Nigel ’ astlio keeper of a shop ' a few yards father of his ‘Vox Stollarum,’ 1662, refors to 
to the eastward of Templo Bar.’ tho latter’s pecuniary difficulties, whichgavo 

Ramsay was also a student of the occult 1 occasion to some inferior-spirited people not 
sciences.' In William Lilly's ‘Life and to value you according to what you hath aro 
Times,’ 1716, p. 62, an amusing account is by nultiro and in yoursolf.’ The date of 
given of an attempt made in 1631- by llamsny Ramsay’s death is unknown, hut he appears 
and others to discover hidden Immure in to have been living in 1663, the postsoripL 
Westminster Abbey by means oft ho divining of his son’s ‘Astrologia RcMaurata’ being 
rod, when tho operations wore interrupt eel dated 17 Jan. of that ynar, ‘from my sLudy 
by fierce blasts of wind, attributed by tho in my father’s house in Ilolborn, within two 
terrified spec tutors (o demons, who were, doors of tho Wounded ITarl, near the King’u 
however, promptly exorcised. Sir Kd will'd Gate.’ 

Ooke, writing to Secret ury Wmdolmnko, ou In the ‘ Calendar of State Papers,’ under 
9 May 1639, about a demand l'or monoy date 21 June 1661, there is a petition of Sir 
whichit was iuconvoniuut to moot, says : * It', Thooplulus Gilby and Mary, widow of David 
now, David Ramsay can co-operate with his Itamsay, who slates that she raised troops 
philosopher's stone,’ lus would do a good nor- for tho king's sorvico ‘at Duke Hamilton’s 
vice.’ There are also entries in tho ‘ Oalou- coming into England,’ sinco which time she 
dare of State Papers,’ dated 28 J uly 1028 end has been sequestored and plnndored. But 
13 Aug. 1635, relating to hidden treasure she may possibly have been the widow of 
which Ramsay proposed to discover. A n no thcr 1 1 avid Ramsay , u courtier, from whom 
manuscript in' the Sloane Collection, No. it is very difficult to distinguish the clock- 
1010, bearing the title ‘ Liber Vliilosophieua, maker in contemporary records, 
de diviniB mystoriis, do Duo, Ilmninibus, David Ramsay (d. 16 12), tho courtior, bom 
nnimn, meteoris,’ is attributed to him on in- in Scotland, was related to the Ramsays, 
sufficient authority. carls of Dalliousio. and to John Rainsny, uarl 

Ho was also an inventor, and botwoon nf Iloldemisss (1580P-1020) [q.v.] A brother, 
1618 and 1038 ho obtained eight patents Sir James Ramsay (d. 1038), is noticed 
(Nos. 6, 21, 49, 50, 53, (18, 78, 117). Although separately, Another brother, George Ram- 
tile Ml ‘titles’ of those patents tiro given in say, was in 1612 intruded by James 1, 
the indexes published by the commiswonors against tho will of tho oollege, into a fallow- 
of patents, no info mint ion ns to tlio precise ship at Christ’s College, Cambridge j heboid 
nature of tho inventions is extant, They ro- tlio fellowship till 1624 ( Oal. State Papers, 
late to ploughing land, fertilising barren 1624, p. 607). Ou 10 June 1 001 a warrant 
ground, raising wal or by lire, propelling wuh issued for the payment to David Ram- 
ships and hoate, iiianufticinro of saltpetre, say of 261. 13s. 4 <2. for a _ lively as groom 
making tapestry without a loom, refining of tho bodchninbor to l’rinco Ileuty. On 
copper, bleaching wax, soparal iug gold anil 18 Nov. 1013 lie was awarded a pension of 
silver from ,llie hasu metals, dyeing fabrics, 200/. per annum for his services to tho late 
heating boilers, kilns for drying aud burn- prince. In 1031 a quarrel arose between him 
ing bricks and tilus, and smelting and ro- and Lord Reav with rcferenco to a charge of 
fining’ iron by means of coal (Cal. Slate treusou, which very nearly led to a judicial 
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duel. Both were imprisoned in the Tower, 
from which they were released on bail on 
6 Aug. 1681 (Eoerton MSS. 2553, f, 37). 
Among the Additional MSS. at the British 
Museum (No. 7088) is a volume entitled 
* The Manner of Donald , Lord Rey , and David 
Ramsay, esq., their coming to and carnage 
at theire Tryall on Monday the 28th day of 
November 1631, before Robert, Earle of 
Lindsey, Lord High Constable,' and others 
(State Trials, iii. 483 ; Rdahwoutii, His- 
torical Collections, ii. 113, original edition; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1631-3 ; cf. Ilist. 
MSS. Comm. 1st Rep. p. 48 b, 2nd Rep. 
pp. 3 b, 174 b, 3rd Itep. p. 71 ra), Ramsay 
obtained from the king the reversion of the 
post of Blazer to the court of common pleas, 
which he farmed to Fabian Philipps fq. v.] 

lie died in 1012,andhis will, dated 13 May, 
was proved on 3 Aug. of that year in tho pre- 
rogative court of Canterbury (101 Campbell). 
The executors were James Maxwell, black 
rod ; Sir John Moldrum [q. v.] ; and. David 
Forrett, nephew. He left legacies to his sister 
Agnes, his niece Barbara Forrett, his nephew 
John Forrett, Patrick Shawe, husband of 
his sister Barbara, and to his executors. He 
mentions a bond of 6,0007. which Fabian 
Philipps had entered into for the due per- 
formance of the office of fllazer, and for the 
payment of the profits to him (cf. Cal. State 
Papers, 1643, p. 471). 

[For the cloekmaker soe authorities cited; 
Overall's A.ccouut of the Cloekmakara' Company; 
Horologio.il Journal, 1888, p. 161. Par the 
courtior toe authorities cited, and tiie Registers 
of the Grant Seal of Scotland, 1600-20, which 
contain many references, to the Ramsays and 
their relatives the Forrelts.] Rp. B. P. 

RAMSAY, EDWARD BANNER MAN 
(1793-1872), dean of Edinburgh, fourth sou 
of Alexander Burnett, advocate shoriif of 
Kiucardinpshiro, by his eooond wife, Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Sir Alexander Ban- 
ner mail of Elsick, was born at Aberdeen on 
31 Jan, 1793. His father (who was second 
son of Sir Thomas Burnett, hart., of Leys, 
by Catherine Ramsay) [see Ramsay, Sib 
John, d. 1518], after his succession in 1806 
to the est ates of Balmain and Fasque in Kin- 
cardineshire, loft to Mm by his uncle. Sir 
Alexander Jiamaay, assumed for himself and 
his family the name of Ramsay, was made 
a baronet by Fox (18 May 1806), resigned 
his sheriffship and lived at Fasque till his 
death in 1810. 

Edward Ramsay spent much of his boy- 
hood with his grand-uncle, Sir Alexander, 
who lived on his Yorkshire estate. He was 
sent to the tillage school at Halsey, after 


his uncle’s death, 

' grammar school 
his education at 

bridge, where he gmuuaiea jo. a. in 1816 T n 
tho same year he was ordained to the curauv 
of Roddan, near Frome in Somerset, and in 
1817 became curate also of Buckland Denham 
in tho samo county, where tho absence of the 
rector gave him the whole pastoral charge In 
the ‘ Sunday Magazine’ of January 1865 he 
wrote 1 Reminiscences of a West of England 
Curacy,' in which he describes his life at this 
period and Ms intimacy with tho Wesleyan 
methodists among Ms parishioners. His 
favourite studies were botany, architecture 
and music. lie became an accomplished 
player on the flute, and had a special ad- 
miral ion for Handel. In 1824 he came to 
Edinburgh as curate of St. George’s, York 
Plaee, where ho remained two years, and 
after a year's incumbency of St. Paul’s, Car- 
rubbers Close, became in 1827 assistant of 
Bishop Sandford of St. John’s Church. Suc- 
ceeding Sandford in 1880, he remained pastor 
of that congregation till his own death. 

Ramsay’s English education had not made 
him a less patriotic Scot, but it enlarged his 
view of Scottish patriotism. Hb advocated 
consistently, and ut last successfully, the re- 
moval of the barriers which separated the 
Scot Liah episcopal from the English church. 
In 1841 Ho was appointed by Bishop Terrot 
dean of Edinburgh, and, having declined 
Pool’s ofibr of the bishopric of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and at later periods the 
bishopric of Glasgow and the coadjutor- 
biRliopric of Edinburgh, he became familiarly 
known in Scotland as ‘ The Dean ’ or Dean 
Ramsay. lie was a vico-presidem of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and delivered 
the opuuiug address in 186 L . His only other 
coutnbution to the ‘ Proceedings ’ was a* Me- 
moir ’ of Dr. Ohalmers, a friend for whose 
genius he had a high admiration. It was 
largely due to him that the statucof Ohalmers 
was erected in Edinburgh. The ‘Reminis- 
conces of Scottish Life and Character ’(1868), 
which gave tlic dean Ins widest reputation, 
had then' origin in ‘ Two Lectures on some 
Changes in Social Lifu and Habits,’ delivered 
at Ulbstor Hall, Edinburgh, in 1857. These 
were rewritten and much enlarged in suc- 
cessive editions, of which twenty-one were 
published during his life; the twenty-second 
was issued after his death with a notice of 
his life by Professor Oosmc-Innes. The 
book has been recognised as the best collec- 
tion of Scottish stories and one of the best 
answers to the charge of want of humour 
made by Sydney Smith against the Scots. 
It ie composed largoly of stories and anec- 


, and in 1806 to the cathedral 

at Durham. He completed 
St. John’s College, Cam- 
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dotes famished by Iris own recollection or 
that of his friands of all classes, supplemented 
by contributions from ministers of the various 
churches into which Scotland was divided, 
and others of his countrymen. Those who 
heard the dean tell Scottish stones main- 
tained that print weakened their flavour, 
but they were woven together in the ‘ limi- 
niscences’ in an artless personal narrative, 
which has a charm of its own. 

Besides the ‘ Reminiscences,’ Kamsny pub- 
lished ‘A Catechism’ (1885), at one time 
muchueed; a volume of ‘ Advent Sermons ’ 
(1850); a series of lectures on ‘ Diversities of 
Christian Character ’ (1868), and another on 
'Fanits of Christian Believers,’ subsequently 
combined in a treat, iso on ‘ The Christian 
Life ’ (1862) ; two ‘ Lectures on Handel ’ 
(1862) delivered at tho Philosophical Insti- 
tution, Edinburgh ; and ‘Pulpit Table-Talk 1 
(1868), as well as single sermons nrtd pam- 
phlets on ecclesiastical subjects. Tie was the 
principal founder of the Scottish Episcopal 
Churon Society, now absorbed in the lie- 
presentalive Church Council, a society which 
improved the still slender emoluments of the 
clergy of the episcopal church. In theology 
his sympathy was with tho evangelical rather 
than the high-churcli party, and in politics 
with the liberal conservatives. Ho retained 
through life a warm friendship for Mr. Glad- 
stone, with whom he was associated in the 
foundation of Trinity College, (Jlenalmond. 
But he was not a man of pari y, and the apitlio t 
unsectarian might have heon invented for 
Mm. His intercourse with tho clergy of other 
communions and the liberality of his conduct 
did much to lessen tho prejudice wit h which 
episcopacy was regarded in Scotland. Ho 
supported Dean Stanley when he opened tho 
pulpit of Westminster Abbey to clurgy who 
did not belong to tbe cluiroh of England. 
He was himself a practical and sympathetic 
preacher, with o natural persuasive elo- 
uence, aided by a line voice, which made 
is reading of tho liturgy singularly impres- 
sive. Ho died in Edinburgh on 27 Doe. 
1872. 

Ramsay married, in 1829, Isabella, Coch- 
rane, a Canadian, who nredeooased him with- 
ontchildren. Her nephews and nieces found 
a home in hi8 house, wliero his brother, Ad- 
miral Sir W. Ramsay, resided, after rot iring 
from the navy. 

A tablet was placed in St, John’s Church 
by his ^congregation, and an Iona cross in the 
adjoining burial-ground, facing Vrinco’s 
Street, was erected to his memory by public 
subscription. Ilia portrait by Sir John Steell 
is in tie National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. 


[Memoir by Professor Oosmo-Innos ; infor- 
mation from his nephew, Mr. Alexander Bur- 
nt tt, and personal knowledge.] jE M. 

RAMSAY, FOX MAULE, second Babon 
Panjiubb and eleventh Eabl op Dalhoubie 
( 1801-1874). [See Match, Fox.] 

RAMSAY, Sib GEORGE (1800- 
1871 ), philosophical writer, second son of Sir 
William liamsay, bart., of Bamff House, 
Aylth, Perthshire, by Agnata Frances, 
daughter of Vincent Biscoe of Jlookwood, 
Surrey, and elder brother of William Ranmay 
(1800-1806) [q. v.], professor of humanity 
at the university of Glasgow, was born on 

19 March 1800. lie was educated at Har- 
row and Trinity College, Cambridge, whore 
he graduated B.A. in 1823, and M.JB. in 
1826. Ho succeeded Mb elder brother, Sir 
James Ramsay, as ninth baronet on 1 Jan. 
1869, and diod at EamiF on 22 Fob. 1871. 
lie mnvried.in] 830,Emily Eugenie, youngest 
daughter of Captain nenry Lennon ofWest- 
meath, by whom he had issue three sons, of 
whom the eldest, Sir James Henry Ramsay, 
the historian, succeeded to the title. Hie 
youngest son,Qoorgo Gilbert ltamsay, LL.D., 
was elecLed to the ebair of humanity in the 
university of Glasgow in 1803. 

Ramsay was a voluminous writer on philo- 
sophical topics, but made no contribution of 
importance to philosophical inquiry. His 
publications are : 1. 1 An Essay on the Dis- 
tribution of Wealth,’ Edinburgh, 1836, 8vo. 
2, ‘ A Disquisition on Government,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1837, 1 2rao. 8. ‘ Political Discourses,’ 
Edinburgh, 1838, 8vo. 4. ‘ An Enquiry into 
tho Principles of Human Happiness and 
Human Duty,’ London, 1843, 8vo. 6. ‘ A 
Glassification of tho Sciences,’ Edinburgh, 
1847, 4to, 6. ‘The Philosophy and Poetry 
of Love,’ Now York, 1 848, 8vo. 7. ‘ Analysis 
and Theory of the Emotions,’ London, 1848, 
8vo. 8. ‘ An Introduction to Mental Philo- 
sophy,’ Edinburgh, 1863, 8vo. 9. * Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,’ London, 1867, 8vo. 
10, * Tnstinct and Reason, or the First Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge,’ London, 1802, 
8vo. 11, ‘ The Moralist and Politician, or 
Many Things in Fow Words,’ London, 1866, 
8vo. 12. ‘ Ontology, or Things Existing,’ 
London, 1870, 8vo. 

[Times, 27 Fob. 1871; Foster’s Baronetage, 

1 Hamsay ; ’ Brit. Mus, Cat.] J. M. It. 

RAMSAY, GEORGE, twelfth Eabi, op 
Daiiio cam (1803-1880), admiral, second son 
of John, tho Fourth son of Goorgo Ramsay, 
eighth carl of Dulhousio, was born on 

20 April 1800. IIo entered the navy in Do- 
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cerhbor 1820, sewed in. the Cambrian and 
Euryalus frigates in the Mediterranean, und 
on the South American station in tlio Dori -, 
from which, on 30 April 1827, he was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant of the Heron brig. 
He afterwards served in the Ganges, the 
flagship of Sir liobert Otway at Rio, and in 
the Orestos, on the coast of Ireland ; was for 
three years first lieutenant of the Nimrod on 
the Lisbon station ; and in the Ilodney, in 
the Mediterranean, from Novembor 1835 till 
his promotion to the rank of commander oil 
10 Jan. 1837, From August 1838 to August 
1842 he commanded the Pilot brig in the 
West Indies, and on 20 March 1843 was 
advanced to post rank. From August 1849 
to the end of 1862 he commanded the Alarm 
of 26 guns on the North American and West 
Indian station, and in December 1863 com- 
missioned the Euryalus, a new screw frigal e, 
then considered one of the finest ships in the 
navy. During the two following years he 
commanded her in the Baltic. On 4 Feb, 
1866 he was nominated a C.B., and on the 
conclusion of pence with Russia wae sent, 
still in the Euryalus, to the Wost Indies, 
whence he returned in the spring of 1867. 
lie was then appointed superintendent of 
Pembroke dockyard, where he continued till 
September 1862. On 22 Nov. 1802 he was 
promoted to therank of rear-admiral, andfrom 
1866 to 1869, with his flag in the Narcissus, 
was commander-in-chief on the cast coast 
of South America. He became vioe-admiral 
on 17 March 1860, and admiral, on the re- 
tired list, on 20 July 1876. On 8 July 1874, 
by tho doat h of his cousin, Fox Maule, eleventh 
earl of Dalhousie [q. v.] without issue, he 
succeeded to the title, and on 12 June 1876 
was created Baron Ramsay in the peerage of 
tho United Kingdom. He died suddenly at 
Palliousie Oaetle, Mid-Lothian, on 20 July 
1880. He married, on 12 Aug. 1846, Sarah 
Frances, only daughter of William Robert- 
son of Logan House, Mid-Lothian, and loft 
iesue. Ilia eldest son, 

Ramsay, John Wuh.iam, thirteenth Eael 
oi’ Dauiohsib (1817-1887), entered the navy 
in January 1861, and having passed his ex- 
amination with unparalleled brilliancy, was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant on 12 April 
1867. He was then appointed flag-lieutonant 
to his father in the Narcissus, but it is doubt- 
ful if he ever joined her, being lent to tho 
Galatea, then commanded by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, with whom he remained till the 
ship was paid olf in the summer of 1871. 
In September 1872 be joined theLord Warden 
as flag-lieutenant of Sir Hastings Yelverton 
fq. v.J the commander-in-chiof in the Medi- 
terranean, and, on Yelverton’s striking his 


flag , was promot ed to he commander, 4 Mai nl, 
1871. For the next three years ha\v a 
equerry to the Duke of Edinburgh, and tin, 
April 1877 to August 1879 was commandei 
of tho Britannia training ship oi naval cadet- 
After this he virtual Iv retired from tlienarv’ 
iiud devoted himself to study and politics 
He hud matriculated at Ralliol Colleoe fh' 
ford, on 20 Ocl. 1876, and -.pent some months 
1 here as an uiidorqrmluate. In Februan 
1880 he was a candidate foi Livor 1>ou l m a 
by-ploetion, as an advanced liberal and a 
follower of Mr. Gladstone, but was de- 
feated, mainly, it was said, by the influence 
of hie father, who was a staunch conserva- 
tive. In the goneral cloction of 1880 he 
was returned as the minority member for 
Liverpool unopposed with two consort atives 
but by his father's death on 20 July was 
culled t o tho TIonso of Lords. Tn September 
ho wus appointed one of the queen’s lords in 
waiting ; m November L8R I ho was nomi- 
nated a luiight of the Thistle. In January 
1883 ho spent somu weeks in Ireland as ono 
of a royal commission (o inquire into the 
state of tho country, anil came back, in Ins 
own words, ‘ ovou more impressed than I was 
before I wont wit h t he Berioue Btate of discon- 
tent, quite apart from outrages, which seems 
to pervade till Ireland out of Ulster.' This 
impression lad him to support Mr. Gladstone’s 
home rulo policy in 1886, and in March he 
joined the liberal ministry as secretary for 
Scotland in succession to Mr. (later Sir 
Goorgo) Trevelyan, resigning with his col- 
leagues in July. 

lie married, in December 1877, Lady Ida 
Louise Bonnot, daughter of tho bixth’Esil 
of Tankorvillt 1 , who was also notivo in poli- 
tical society. In 1887 ho and his wife made 
a prolonged tour through the Unitpd States. 
They arrived at llavro in feeble health on 
their return voyago in Novembor. On the 
24th the countess’s illness proved fatal, and 
Dalhousie, unable to boar tho shock, died the 
next morning. The bodies were buried in 
tho family vault in Ooclcpon parish oliurck. 
They left issue two sons. 

[Timos, 21 July 1880, 28 Nov. 2 Dec. 1887, 
Ann. RogisLer, 1H87, pt. u. p. 161; O’Byrne's 
Nav. Biogr. Diet. ; Navy Lists ; Foster’s Peerage; 
porsonal knowledge.] J. K L. 


RAMSAY, _ Silt JAMES (1689 P-1638), 
soldier, a native of Scotland, born about 
] 689, was nearly l'olatod to John Ramsay, 
viscount Haddington and earl of Holdarnesa 
[q. v,] A brother David is noticed sapa- 
r a.taly. James accompanied James VI to 
England on Iub accession to the English 
throne, and was an attendant in the privy 
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rhZniber of the king and Prince Henry, Sub- to tbe last, was severely wounded, and died 
uandy be sought military service abroad a prisoner in tbe castle of Dillenburgh on 
and under Gustavus Adolphus. At tbe battle 11 March 1088 (DATamiri/o, pp. 9, 10). 
ofBreitenfeld, Ramsay, as eldest colonel, had An engraved portrait by Sebastian Furok, 
the command of three regiments of obosen represent mg Ramsay in armour, and dated 
musketeers forming tbe vanguard (Mouno, 1036 ; describes him as aged 47 in that year. 
m-petition with the worthy Scots Regiment But in tho veision of the same portrait pre- 
called Mackay's, ed. 1687, ii. 68), At the fixed to Dalrymple’s memoir his age is given 
capture of Wurzburg in October 1G31 he as 67. Monro describes Ramsay us ‘called 
headed o storming party, and was shot in the black,’ apparently to distinguish him 
the left arm {ib, p. 80). Tho wound, pro- from another Sir .Taint's Ramsay, ‘ called the 
vented him from accompanying’ his regiment fair,’ who was also in. the servico of Gustavus 
^ng . the rest of tho campaign, aud the Adolphus (litpedition, ii, 63, 164). This 
succeeding year (ib. pp. 02, 07, 101, 108_, 173, second Sir James ltamsay was colonel of a 
176). Gustavus rewarded Ramsay with a regiment of English foot in the Swedish army, 
irrant of lands in the duchy of Mecklenburg and returned to England with the Marquis of 
and with the government of Hanau. (Dal- Hamilton in 1082. lie died at London before 
Kiitrtt, Sltetvh of the Life of Sir James 1687, the date of the publication of Monro’s 
Ramsay, p. 4), In 1GS4 Sir Georgo Douglas, book (ib. prefatory list of officers in Swedish 
ambassador from Charles 1 to Poland, visit od servico), Probablyhe was 1 he Ramsay who 
Bamsav at Hanau (Fouamt, Troubles of commanded a regiment in the expedition 
Suethland and Roland, p. 228). Jn. 1636 to Rh4 (Cal. State Papers, Dow. 1628-9, 
the imperialists besieged Hanau, which pp. 261, 488; Dalton, Life of Sir Edward 
ltamsay defended with the greatest skill and Cecil, ii. 286). A third Sir James Ramsay 
pertinacity. Tho hesiogodwero reduced to commandedtholeftwingoftheparliamentary 
feeding on oats and dogs, bnl in June 1030 horse at tlu> battle or Edgehill. ltis troops 
William, landgrave of IIosho, aided by the ran away at Lho first charge, and ho was 
Swedes under Sir Alexander Losl ie, raised tho tried by court-marl ial at St. Albans on 5Nov. 
siege (Dalevmpld, p. 6; of. Report oniha 1042. The court reported that ho had done 
Manuscripts of the Buko of Hamilton, p.93). all that, it became a gallant man to do ( The 
ltamsayutilised tho rospito which this victory Vindication qf Sir James Ramsay, fol. 1042). 
gave him to victual the place against n. now in December 10-12 Essex Bent Ramsay to 
siege, and to send provisions to tho French fortify M.u thorough, and ho was lakon pri- 
gsrrison of Bhrenbreitstein or TlonnansUsin sonor at its capture by the royalists on 6 Dec. 
(Daibhiplh, p. 0). In Juno 1030 Herman- (Wavlun, History of Mar thorough, pp. 168- 
Btein surrendered, and in tho following month 103). ltamsay subsequently commanded a 
Honan was besieged by tho forces of tho regiment of horse in Essex’s expedition to 
elector of Mainz and tho bishop of Wurzburg relieve Gloucester, and did good service 
under Baron Mettemich. At tho same timo ( Bibliotheca Oloucestresisis, pp. Ixxiii, 287- 
Philip Maurice, count of nanau, made his 280). 

peace with the omporor, and relinquished tho r A Skot( , h of tll0 Lifo of sil j ftraoH Ramsay 
Swedish pause. Seeing the impossibility of WBf! published anonymously by Lord Hailes 
maintaining himself in Hanau, R amsay agreed about 178(5. Other authorities ore monticmuil in 
to evacuate the oity on honourable terms, tho article,] 0. H. S\ 

He was to receive fifty thousand roiohs- 

thalers (about 16,0007. ), to be paid to his wife RAMSAY, JAMES (1 624 P-1090), bishop 
in Scotland, to be secured an equivalent for of Ross, was son of Robert Ramsay (1698 P- 
his lands in Moolclonburg, and to be con- 1061). The latter was succossivolv minister 
ducted safely to tho Swedish quarters. Till of Dvmdonald (1626-40), of Blackfrinrs or 
the terms wore carried out ho was to bo College Church, Glasgow (1040-7), and of 
allowed to stay in Hanau as a private man tho High Ohuroli (now the cathedral), 
(ih.pp. 8,9 ; JOietelesma .• the Modem History Glasgow (1017-61) ; was dean of tho faculty 
of the World, No. 3, 1037, pp. 2-13). In a of Glasgow University 1040 and 1860-1, 
few weeks, however, Ramsay saw reason to rector in 1648, and jirmcipal from 28 Aug. 
believe that the agreement would not bo 1(551 till his doath in the following Sep- 
foirly executed, and in December 1037 he temhor (Mnnimenta Univemtatis Qlasr/uen- 
madethe count of Hanau prisoner, and retook sis,iii. 834 » SOS; Unw Scott, Fast t,pt, iii, pp. 
possession of Hanau. He was not strong 4, 17, 1J2; Imnr, Cat. p. 204). 
enough to hold it, and on 12 Feb. 1688 it The son Jamos woe entered at Glasgow 
was surprised by Henry, count Nassau Dil- Tliuvermty on 31 March 1046, _ and was 
lenburgh, Ramsay, who defended himself laurealod in 1047. Ho woe ordained to the 
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ministry of Kirkintilloch on 19 Feb. 1053, 
but was charged, by the English rulers 1 not 
to preach in that church, and the people not 
to hear him.’ The parishioners adhered 1o 
him nevertheless. In 1665 he wus transferred 
to Linlithgow. Tliore he met with further 
obstruction, hut the synod declared him to 
be lawfully called and admitted. He joined 
the party of the resolutioners, and on 29 May 
1601 celebrated the restoration of Charles II 
by publicly burning the Solemn League and 
Covonant and the acts of parliament passed 
duriug the civil wars (Grub, Hacles. Hist, of 
Scotland , iii. 244; Wodrow, Hist, of the 
Sufferinys of the Church of Scotland, ii. 430). 
In 1604 he was appointed parson of Hamil- 
ton, to which oflice was annexed the deanery 
of Glasgow, and from 1066 to 1667 was 
rector of Glasgow University (Munimenta 
Univcrsitatis Glasyuensis, iii. 395-6). On 
6 Jan. 1666,inthatcapacity, ho headed the list 
of subscribers to the oath of allegiance to epi- 
scopacy (ii. p. 386). He used his influence 
to protect the Duke of Hamilton from injury 
at the skirmish of Pentinnd on 28 Nov. 1600. 
In 1669 he and Arthur Boss, parson of Glas- 
gow, drew up an address to the king protest- 
ing against the recent indulgence granted to 
presbyterian ministers, The council sum- 
moned .Ramsay and Boss before it, declared 
the address to he illegal, and ordoved it to ho 
suppressed (Wodrow, iii. 142-4 ; Buhnet, i, 
491-2 ; Bonnier Law, Memor tails, pp. 20-1 ; 
Giron, iii. 232). 

Bamsay was on friendly terms with Gilbert 
Burnet and Bishop Leighton, with whose de- 
sire for a scheme of comprehension he sym- 
pathised. When Leighton was transferred 
in 1673 to the arebiepisoopal see of Glasgow, 
Bamsay succeeded him as bishop of Dun- 
blane. He held his first synod there on 
80 Sept, of the some year (Hey, Syn. Dwibl . ; 
Kmi’ii, Cat. p. 204). In tho second year of 
his episcopacy he came into conflict with 
Sharp, archbishop of St. Andrews, whoso 
arbitrary handling of tho church had excited 
widespread discontent. Tho bishops of Bre- 
chin, Edinburgh, and Dunblane (Bamsay) 
formulated a demand for a national synod. 
Wliou, howovor, in July 1674, Sharp called a 
meeting of the bishops in liis own house to 
consider certain canons for the church, Bam- 
say alone ventured to insist on tho need of 
' a national convocation of the clergy.’ Ho 
was not summoned to the sooond day’s con- 
ference, and rotumed to his diocese, leaving 
behind a letter denouncing the proposed 
canons as inopportune, and not wilhiu tho 
province of a private consultative meeting 
of the bishops. 

The icing, on 16 July 1674, in reply to 


the address of Bamsay and bis friends ex 

S ressed ‘ displeasnre against all factious’ and 
ivisive ways,’ and ordered Sharp to tarns 
late Bamsay to the see of the Isles. Bamsav 
on receiving notice of the lung’s deeuW 
petitioned the council (28 July) to present 
his caso again to the king, and, despite Sharp's 
opposition, tho petition was forwarded to 
Lauderdale. An angry correspondence be- 
tween Sharp and Ramsay followed. Sharp 
inhibited Ramsay, and proceeded to London 
Thither, in April 1075. Ramsay followed him 
(W odbow, ii. 405 ; cf. Hist. MSS. Comm,. 2nd 
Rep. p. 205). Tho quarrel was submitted to 
the consideration of aeveral English bishops 
of both provinces in SeptembeiT076, with the 
result that Ramsay retained the see of Dun- 
blane (Wonnow, ubi supra, ii. 803-40; Gbub 
iii. 249-52; Law, Memorials, pp. 70-84' 
Life of llohert Blair, pp. 641-9; Bubnep’ 
Own Times, ii. 46-7). 

During’ 1670 and 1677 Ramsay was en- 
gaged in a suit against Francis Iiinloch of 
Gilmerton for un annuity due to him as 
dean of tbe cbapel royal, annexed to bis 
bishopric (Lauder, Historical Notice of Scot- 
tish Affairs, i. 105-9, Bannatyne Club). The 
cubb is of importance in the history of Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical vovenues. In May 1684 
he was transferrod to the see of Ross (Emm, 
p.288; Lauder, ii. 649). In 1686 he preached 
in tho High Ohiirch, Edinburgh, before the 
members of parliament a sermon against the 
act for the toleration of Roman catholiaism. 
As a consequence he was called before the 
archbishop of St. Andrews and the bishop of 
Edinburgh to answer a charge of defaming 
the arohbj shop and his brother Melfort. ‘ Bus 
staging of the bishop of Ross was one of tlie 
various methods employed to get the aot for 
toleration of Popery to pass’ (Laudeb, His- 
torical Notice, ii. 720). On 3 Nov. 1688, how- 
ever, Ramsay signed the letter of the Scottish 
bishops to James, congratulating him on the 
birth of a son, and expressing amazement 
at the news of an invasion nom Holland 
(Wo prow, Ajip. ii. -p. cxlvii). 

On the abolition of episcopacy Bamsay was 
expelled from oflico, and died at Edinburgh, 
in great povorty, on 22 Oct. 1090, He was 
interred in the (Janongftte churchyard. He 
manned Mary Gartstair, and had eight sons 
and three daught crs. His eldest son, Robert, 
was minister of l’rostonpans. 

[JTew Scott’s Fasti Eool. Scot. pt. i. p, 161, 
pt. iii. pp, 75, 250, pt. iv. p. 840, ut. v. p. 456; 
ICeitb’s Historical Cat. of Scottish Bishops, 
pp. 188, 204 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 2ndEap.p.206; 
Munimentn TJniversi tatis G lasgu onsis,ih. passim ; 
Wodrow’s Hist, of the Sufferings of the Church 
of Scotland, ubi supra; Grub’s Eocles. Hist, of 
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ScotkmW Bnraet’s Own Times ; Law's Memo- 
nulls oc the Memorable Things that /ell out 
within tho Iblnml of Britain from 1688 to 1684, 
bd 20-1 ; B.iillio’s Letters (Bnuiintyns Club), 
Jii 313, 487 ! Life of Robert Blair ; Sir John 
Laudor of Fount tunluill’s Historical Notice of 
Scottish Affairs (Bunnatyne Club), and his His- 
torical Observes of Memorable Oeourrents in 
Church and Stnto (Bimnafcyno Club), p. 112 ; in- 
fonnstion kindly sent byW. J. Locko of Trinity 
College, Glomlmoud, Perth.] W, A. S. 

p atjhaY , JAMBS (1783-1789), divine 
and philanthropist, was born on 215 July 
1733 at Fraserburgh, Abordecnsliire, On 
hia father’s side he was descended from tho 
Ramsays of Melrose, Banffshire, and on his 
mother’s from tho Ogilviea of Powric, Forfar- 
shire. Educated at local schools, ho was ap- 


College, Aherdoen. Dr. Thomas Reid (1710- 
1796) [q. v.j, the phllosophor.wfts ono of liis 
masters, and a lifolong friendship sprang up 
between tho two. Tn 1755 Ramsay wont to 
London to assist a Dr. Macaulay, in whose 
family he lived for two years, after which ho 
entered thenavy. Wliilosurgoon on bonvd tho 
Arundol, commanded by Captain Middleton 
fsee Mipdmuw, Or iahijjs, Lord Barium], 
Bamsay was called upon to assist a elavor in- 
fested with the ping uo, and this experience 
first directed his attention to tho question 
which absorbed his later years— tho abolition 
of slavery. An accident,, by which ho broke 
hh thigh-bone, lamod him for life, and lio 
resolved to take holy orders. After admis- 
sion by tho bishop of London, ho returned 
to the West Inditw to take charge oC tho 
livings of Christchurch, Nieolatown, and St. 
Johns, Oopisterro. 

Ramsay immediately began to toko a 
keen interest in tho slaves, and differences 
moss hotwoon himself and tho planters. Tn 
addition to his pastoral duties, ho under- 
took the medical supervision of several 
plantations, and began a soliemo for tho reli- 
gious instruction of tho negroes, Tho oppo- 
sition of tho owners boenmo more biller. 
Pamphlets and newspaper articles wore 
written attacking him, and hie opponents 
succeeded in depriving him of Ins magi- 
stracy. Tired of the contest, aucl hoping that 
it might subsido if ho witlidrow for a time, 
ha returned to England and visited liis homo 
in 1777. Next year he accepted a chaplaincy 
under Admiral Barrington, then in command 
of tho West Indies squadron. Tie also served 
under Admiral Rodnoy, and was in sevornl 
engagements, particularly the capture of St. 
Eustatius, when ho was able to rendor tho 
Jews of the place valuablo sorvico. Jlosign- 
von. xvi, 


ing his commission, he returned to St. Chris- 
topher’s, but, finding that tlio opposition to 
him was ns strong as ever, ho accepted in 
1781 tho livings oi Tcston and Nettlestead 
in Kent, offered to him by his Late com- 
mander, Sir OlinrleB Middleton. The latter 
and Lady Middleton were Ramsay’s neigh- 
bours at Teston, and both were particularly 
interested in his descriptions of the condi- 
tion of tho slaves. The abolitionist move- 
ment hod already made a small beginning, 
and, on tlio advice of his neighbours, Ramsay 
revised and published in 178-1 ‘An Essay 
on tho Treatment and Conversion of African 
Slaves in tho British Sugar Colonies,’ which 
he had been working ot for soveral years. 
In this work he discuBSod the position of 
master and slave in ancient and modorn 
times, argued that society and tho owners 
themselves would bpneflt by free labour and 
that under oxiBting conditions the slave could 
not bo benefited morally or intellectually, 
and finally, meeting tho various objections 
that had been mndo on the ground of the 
inferiority of tho negro, concluded with sug- 
gest ions which practically meant tho aboli- 
tion of slavery. The publication of this 
ossay was the most important, ovont in tho 
parly history of the anti-slavery movement. 
It at, onco drew a number of augry replies 
and personal attacks upon the author; and 
during that year and tlio next the brunt of 
tho controversy was homo by Ramsay almost 
unaided (Lift* of WMerforce, by his Sons, i. 
148). As early as Novombor 1788 Wilber- 
foroe records in his diary a conversation 
which ho had with Ramsay on tho condition 
of the slavos •, Lady Middleton had already 
bocomo actively interested in tho matter. 
From tho intorviows nt Teston tho anti- 
slavoi'y movement was equipped with that 
strength which gave it its.spoody success. 
During the remainder of his life Ramsay's 

? rn was busy and his private influonco great, 
ail turly ho enjoyed the confidence of Pitt, 
and was frequently consulted by him. The 
0,1 tucks to which lio had boon subjected 
weighed heavily upon him and brolre liis 
snims and health, lie was specially anxious 
about tho debate which Wilberforco opened 
on 12 May 1789, and both, at Teston and 
in London was often in consultation with 
Pill, Wilberforco, Clarkson, and the other 
abolitionist leaders. During the debate Mr. 
Molynoux ropaatod some ofthomoRt grievous 
cliai'gPR that had beenmado against him, and 
his health suffered in consequence (letter to 
Wilbovforce, Life <rf TVilberforee, i. 286). 
Advised to travel, lie loft Teston and had 
reached London when ho died, 20 July 1789, 
at tho house of Sir Charles Middleton. Ho 
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was buried at Teston, where a tablet in hi* N owcnsfle-upon-Tyne, and nowin thetowiu 
memory was placed on the church wall. He ball, was exhibited in 1837, together witii 
married, in 1783, Rebecca Akers, daughter of that of Dr. Thomas Elliotson, now belong, 
a planter, who survived him with three ing to the Royal College of Physicians. JEba 
daughters; a son predeceased him. The portrait of Henry Grattan, nnwin thep'osse*. 
second daughter, Margaret, married Major sion of the Grattau family, was engraved m 
Robert Smith, R.E.,and their granddaughter mezzotint by Oharles Turner, A.R.A., and a 
married the 10th Duke of St. Albans ; to the copy of it by Sir Thomas Alfred Jones is in 
duchess there passed a portrait of Ramsay the National Gallery of Ireland. He like- 
painted by Mrs. Bouverie. -wise exhibited some scriptural, historical 

Ramsay published i 1. ‘An Easny on la- and fancy subjects at the British Institution’ 
tarest,’ 1770. 2 . ‘Sea Sermons,’ London, including 1 Isaac blessing Jacob, ’ ini 813/ TIu' 
1781. 3. ‘Essay on the Treatment and (Jon- Trial of King Charles the First,’ in 1829 and 
version of African Slaves in the British Sugar ‘The Entry of the Black Prince into Lon- 
Colonies,’ London, 1784. 4. ‘Enquiry into don,’ in 1811 ; mid also a few portraits at 
the Effects of putting a stop to the Slave tho Socioty of British Artists. 

Trade,' London, 1784. 6. ‘Manual for African About 1847 Ramsay left London for 
Slaves/ London, 1787. 6. * Objections An- Newcaet Us-npon-Tyne, with which town hs 
swered: a Reply to Arguments in Defence appuars to liavo been connected, possibly by 
of Slavery,’ London, 1788. 7. ‘AnExami- birth, but he continued to exhibit at tha 
nation of Mr. Ilarris’e Scriptural Researches,’ Royal Academy, where he had another por- 
London, 1788. 8. ‘ Address on the Proposed trait of himself in 1849. He practised bis 
Bill for the Abolition of Slavery/ London, art with success, and painted portraits of 
1788. lie is also tho author of 9. ‘ The several mombera of Lord Clifford’s family 
Duty and Qualifications oi'a Sea Officer/ and .Tamos Northcoto, R.A., Dr. Lardner, ani 
10. ‘Treatise on Signals/ published anony- many others, llo died, after a protracted 
mouely. illness, at 40 Blackett Street, Newcastle* 

[Information supplied by Ramsay’s great- upon-Tyne, on 23 June 1864, aged 68. 
grandson, the Rev. P. W. Phipps; Ohalniors's [Newcastle Journal, 24 June 1854; Red- 
Biogr. Diet. ; Encyclop. Perthonsis ; Life of W. grave's Diet, of Artists of the English School, 
Wilburforce by his SonB, i. 167, &c. ; Clarkson's 1878 ; Brynu'H Diet, ot Painters and Engravers, 
Hist, of die Abolition of African Slavery .] ed. QinvoR and Armstrong, 1886-9,5.348; 

J. 11. M. Royal Academy Exhibition Catnloguoa/1803-64 ■ 

RAMSAY, JAMES (1780-1864), por- Dritishlustitution Exhibition Oatalogu’es (Living 
trait-painter, was born in 1780. His name Artists), 1807-41; Society of British Artists 
first appears in the catalogue of the Royal -Exhibition Catalogues, 1824 - 48 .] RE. G. 
Academy exhibition for 1803, when he sent RAMSAY, JAMES ANDREWBROUN, 

a portrait of himself. Three years later he t enth Kaht, and first MAltauis op Dalhousoj 
exhibited a portrait of Ilenry Grattan, and (1812-1800), governor-general of India, was 
in 1810 one of John Towneloy. In 1811 bom at Dalhousie Castle on 22 April 1812. 
his contributions included portraits of the His father, Georgo, the ninth earl (1770- 
Eorl of Moira and Lord Cochrane, and in 1838) in tho peerage of Scotland, commanded 
1813 that of Lord Brougham, whom lie the seventh division of the British army in 
again painted in 1818. In 1814 he sent to the Peninsula and France, 1812-14; was 
the academy two scriptural subjects, ‘Peter created Baron Dalhousie in the peerage of 
denying Christ 1 and ‘Peter's Repentance/ the United Kingdom on 11 Aug. 1816; and 
and in 1819 views of Tynemoulh Abbey and appoint edlioutenanl -governor or Nova Scotia 
of North and South Shields, but his works in ISIS. From 1810 to 1828 he was c&ptain- 
were mainly portraits. There are at least general and governor-in-chief of Canada, 
throe by him of Thomas Bewick, the en- Nova Scotia, New Brunswiolt, and the 
graver; the earliest, exhibited in 1810 , and islands of Prince Edward and Cape Breton, 
engraved by John Burnet, is now in the From 1829 to 1832 he was oommander-in- 
museum of the Newcastle Natural History cliiof in the East Indies. He died on 
Society; another, which appeared at the 21 March 1838. lie married in 1806 Chris- 
Royal Academy in 1823, is now in the tina, only daughter and heiress of Charles 
National Portrait Gallery; and a third, a Broun of Oalstoun in Haddingtonshire. Of 
small full-length, which was engraved by their throo sons, the subject of this article 
Frederick Bacon, belonged toRobert Stirling was the youngest. The two elder both died 
NewaU [q, v.] of Gatesliead. A portrait by young. 

him of Charles, second earl Grey, painted Ramsay accompanied his parents to Canada 
for the Literary and Philosophical Socioty of ini 81 6. Butin 1822 lie wassent toEastSheen, 
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T7I7 Harrow in September 1826. I11 1829 
jfjtered Christ Cffiurch, Osiord, where ho | 
was the contemporary of Lord Canning and 
Lord Elgin, each of whom held after him in 
succession the govcrnor-gonoraJskip of Indio. 
The illness and death of his oldest toother in 
1832 (the second brother died some years 
before) called him away from Oxford at a 
critical time, and prevented his going in for 
honours ; but at the examination for a pass 
decree in the following year ho did so well 
that the examiners gave him an honorary 
fourth class. At the general election in 1836 
he stood as a conservative candidate for the 
city of Edinburgh, but was defeated, his oppo- 
nents being Lord (then Sir John) Campbell 
(1779-1861) [q. v.], and .Tames Abercromby 
r„ y.l, afterwards speaker of the TIouso of 
Commons. In 1836 ho married Lady Susan 
Hay, the eldest daughter of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale. In 1837 ho again stood for par- 
liament, aud was electod for Haddington- 
shire; but in the following year, owing to liia 
father's death, he was called up to the Houso 
of Lords. In 1839 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the gonorol assembly of the church of 
Scotland, and toolt an active interest in its 
proceedings. Ho was in favour of reforms, 
especially ntlie matter of I ay patronage, and 
his name appeared on tlio list of Hr. Chalmers’s 
committee; but ho was not prepared to go so 
far as Chalmors, and not onlydeclinad to sorve 
on the committee, but resigned his seat in the 
general assembly. In tho Houso of Lords ho 
early attracted the notice of tho Duko of 
Wellington and of Sir Robert Peel, and in 
1843 was appointed by the latter statesman 
to the post of vice-president of the board of 
trade, succeeding Mr. Gladstone two years 
later as president of that board. In these 
offices, and especially in the latter, his work 
wbb arduous m the extreme, and his power 
of work was unlimited. ‘He was among 
the first to go to his office, and tho lost to go 
away, often extending his labours to two 
or three o’clock of the following morning ’ 
(Times, 21 Dec. 1860), It is said that his 
work at this time sowed tlio seods of the 
illness which caused his premature death. 

At the hoard of trade ho lmd to deal 
with the numerous railway questions which 
came before tho government during tho rail- 
way mania of that time, and thus acquired 
an insight into railway business which was 
of great valua to him a fow years later, when 
the construction of railways in India was 
begun. If he had had liia way, he would 
have applied to railways in England the 
principle wliioh ho afterwards applied to 
Indian railways, of subjecting the construc- 
tion and management ol' those great works to 


the control of the government — ‘directly but 
not vsxatiously exercised’— a principlowhich, 
lie remarked in his great minute on Indian 
railways in 1863, ‘would have placed tho 
proprietors of railway property in England 
andtke suffering public in abetter condition 
now than they appear to be j’ but he failed 
to convince Peel of the expediency of impos- 
ing so heavy a responsibility upon the 

f overnment. The duty of defending in the 
rouse of Lords Peel’s oorn-law policy also 
devolved upon him at this time, and added 
materially to his labours, nis remarkablo 
ability and liia great capacity for work were 
recognisod, not only by tho members of his 
own party, but by the political leaders on 
the other side. When Peol retired from 
office in 1846, Lord John Russoll ondeavoured 
to secure Dalhousie’s services for the whig 
cahinot, but the offer was refused. How- 
ever, in the following year he accepted from 
the sauio statesman the pOBt of governor- 
goneral of India, which was about to be 
vacated by Henry, first viscount Hardingo 

S . v.] lie Bailed for India in November 
47, and, after spending a few days at 
Madras, whore his father-in-law, tho Marquis 
of Tweeddale, wns governor, ho landocl at 
Calcutta, and was sworn in as governor- 
genoral on 12 Jan. 1848. Ho was then in 
his thirty-sixth year, mid ho was thus tho 
youngest man who had ever held tlio ap- 
pointment. 

"When Dalliousio assumed tho government, 
India was onjoving a period of temporary 
rest. The battles of the Satlaj were sup- 
posed to have brokon the Sikh power, and 
m no other quarter was there any apprehen- 
sion of diet urbance. Tho retiring governor- 
gen oral had given it as his opinion that, ‘ so 
far ashuman foresight could predict, itwould 
not be necessary to fire a gun in India for 
seven years to como.’ Tlie leading Anglo- 
Indian newspaper, on the arrival of tho now 
governor-general, declared that he had ‘ar- 
rived at a time when the last obstacle lo the 
final pacification of India has been removed, 
when the only remaining army which could 
create alarm has been dissolved, and the 
peace of tho country reels upon the firmest 
and most permanent basis.’ 15ut in less than 
four months after Dalhousie’s arrival those 
anticipations were rudely dispelled by news 
of an outrago at Multan, where two English 
officers, who had been sent to instal a new 
diwiln, were murdered by tho followers of 
tho outgoing diwitn, an outrage which was 
the precursor of a general rising of the 
military classes throughout the Panjab, fol- 
lowed by tho second Sikh war ana by the 
annexation of that country as a British pro- 
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vince [see Eotabdes, Rtr Hkreeiit Bek* 
jahotJ. 

On the question whether military opera- 
tions upon an extensive scale should be 
begun at the hottest season of -the yoaT, 
in a locality ‘where the fierceness oi the 
heat is roputed to exceed that of any other 
district’ (see Dalhousio’s despalch to the 
secret committee, dated 7 April 1819, con- 
tinuation of papers relating' to tho Pan- 
jab), Dalhousie concurred in the opinion of 
the commander-in-chief, Lord Gough, that 
1 a fearful loss of life among the British 
troops’ would bo tho consequence of such a 
movement , and that therefore it should not 
be attempted. After this decision had been 
arrived at, the situation was somewhat com- 
plicated by the fact that the resident at 
Lahore, Sir Frederick Currie [q. v.j, had des- 
patched a force from the troops at his disposal 
to reinfovceLieutenantEdwardes. Dalhousie, 
while adhering to his previous opinion, con- 
firmed the action of the resident, who had 
not exceeded his powers. Currie’s force was 
strengthened by the commander-in-chief by 
the addition of seven thousand men, of whom 
a third were British troops, together with 
thirty-four guns. But with theso reinforce- 
ments Lord Gough sent an intimation that 
the entire force would not be strong enough 
to take Multiin. Multan was nevertheless be- 
sieged, hut, owingto the defection of ShirSing, 
the commandant of the Sikh force sent from 
Lahore, who went over to the enemy with 
ten guns, the siege had to he raised, and it 
was not until 22 Jim. 1849, after the force 
before it had been largely roinforoed from 
Bombay, that Multdn was taken. Menu- 
while Dalhousie left Calcutta early in Octo- 
ber, and went into camp at Makhu. During 
the campaign which followed ho exorcised 
a close supervision over the proceedings 
of the commander-in-chief — a supervision 
which was not unattended by Motion be- 
tween those two high authorities, and 
which he subsequently felt himself com- 
pelled to modify. When 1 lie war was brought 
to au end by the crushing victory which 
Lord Gough won over the Sikh army at 
Guxaral, and by Sir Walter Gilbert’s suc- 
cessful pursuit of the remnant of the Sikh 
army and of their AfgkfLn allies, Dalhousio 
was crcal od a marquis, receiving at the same 
time, together wil hall concerned in the cam- 
paign, tho i li dixies of both liousss ofpUTlidiQonti 
The future of tho Pnnjdb had thon to be de- 
cided. Lord Hardinge had abstained from 
annexing it, and had entrusted the govem- 

sirddrs and presided over liy the resident at 
Lahore. Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence 


wh ,° beH thot offi =a, had been com 
palled bv the state of his health to go to S' 
land, and was still absent from l£dia 
1 he Multan outrage occurred ; but on hearin* 
of it he at once relumed, and was nresant u- 
the battle of ChiUidnwalla. HisToft“ 
John Jjaird Mair Lawrence [q. vl wad 
commissioner of the Trans-Satlui district? 
Dalkovmio at an early stage of the war had 
formed a decided impression that the a nna™ 
tion of the whole country and the subver- 
sion of Sikh rule were essential. Before 
however, arriving at a final decision id 
carefully considered the objections to that 
course which were powerfully urged hy Sir 
Henry Lawrence, and were shored in [ ]L 
degree, by his brother John. Feeling that 
hesitation and delay would give rise to dis- 
order, Dalhousie acted on his own responsi- 
bility, and on 29 March 1849 declared the 
Punjab to be 0 British province. 

For its administration Dalhousie esta- 
blished a board composed of three members, 
of whom Ilenry Lawrence was president, with 
John Lawrence and Charles Grenville Mansel 

S q. v.], a Bengal civilian, roputed to be a good 
inancier,ashiscolleagues. Manselinlessthan 
two yoars was succeeded by Robert (after- 
wards Sir Robert) Montgomery [q. v.], an old 
friend and schoolfellow of the Lawrences 
The board was by no means unsuccessful, and 
introduced into the Punjab a good system of 
administration. The leading features of the 
new system wero that the administration was 
conducted partly by civil servants and partly 
by military officers, and that each district 
was placed under one head, who, with his 
assistants, exorcised judicial as well as ad- 
ministrative functions. A similar system 
had been in forco for some years in Mysore, 
and more recently had been introduced into 
Sind, whero, however, the personnel of the 
administration was entirely military. It 
workod so well in the Punj&b that it was 
afterwards introduced into Burma, and, in 
fact, into all the territories which have since 
been annexed ; but tlio efficiency of tho hoard 
was seriously impaired by the strong dif- 
ferences of opinion which existed between 
the two Lawrences. That Dalhousie should 
have entrusted the administration of the 
newly arinexed province to a board has 
often been considered strangely inconsistent 
with his general views, which were much 
opposed to boards for administrative pur- 
poses; but there can be little doubt that in 
resorting to this measure in this particular 
case he was largelyinfluencedbythediffieulty 
of disposing of Sir Henry Lawrence, who at 
the time of the annexation held the post of 
resident at Lahore, and in that capacity had 
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nresided over the council of Sikh chiofs which 
Udteen organised by Lord Hardinge to con- 
daotthe government. Dalhousiehad spoedily 
discovered that Ins viows and those of Henry 
Lawrence on most public questions wore very 
muck opposed, whereas the opinions of the 
younger brother general ly commended Ihem- 
sefres to his judgment. At the same time he 
was unwilling to treat with any want of 
consideration so dislinguislied an official ua 
Henry Lawrence. He sought to solve tho 
problem hy creating a board of which the two 
brothers undone other experienced civil ser- 
vant wero to be the members, while tho gene- 
ral superintendence he reserved to himself. 

During all this time, both before and after 
the abolition of the board, the affairs of the 
Panjab occupied a largo share of Dalliousie’s 
attention; hut ho found leisure to deal with 
numerous other me 1, tors, some of them of 
jrreat importance, alloc ling in a high degree 
the moral and material progress of tho em- 
pire. Wuoh wero the act securing to conver ts 
from Hinduism their rights ns citizens ; tho 
act sanctioning tho remarriage of Hindu 
widows; the suppression in tho native slates 
of the practice of suttoe ; special measures for 
the suppression of dacoity; tho introduc- 
tion ot railways nud of tho telegraph; a 
complete alteration of tho poslal system on 
the fines of that which only a fow years before 
had been adopted in England; tho removal of 
imposts which still shackled trade; a_ com- 
mencement of measures for tlio diffusion of 
popular education ; tliu development of public 
works, both of irrigation and of communica- 
tion, and the adoption of a moro effective 
Bystem for their execution and control. Tho 
military board was aboliebed, and in each pro- 
vince a chief engineer, reporting direct Lo 
government, was placed at the lioad of the 
public works department. It was during tliu 
earlier of these years that Italhousio bcuamo 
involved in a controversy with Sir Charles 
.Tames Napier [q. v.], who had succeeded 
Lord Gough as commandor-in-chiuf in India, 
regarding certain directions which tho com- 
mander-in-chief had given, reversing, with- 
out the authority of tho govornmont, an 
order issued by Lord H ardingo’fl govern- 
ment in 18*15 for calculating the allowances 
paid to native troops and compensation for 
the dearness of provisions. This correspon- 
dence, which led to Sir Charles Napier's 
resignation of his command, was subse- 
quently sent to ths homo authorities, and 
was laid before the lluko of Wellington, 
who gave judgmont in favour of tho gover- 
nor-general and against tho commander-in- 
chief, 

Dalliousio’a minulo on railways in India, 


dated 20 April 1868, was one of the most 
remarkable and most comprehensive of the 
many important stale papers recorded by 
him. It described with convincing force tho 
political and military, as well as the com- 
mercial, reasons which demanded a bpeody 
and wido introduction of railways through- 
out India. It stated the main considerations 
which bhould determine tho selection of a 
groat trunk line of railway in India, viz. : 
(1) the extent of the political and com- 
mercial advantages which it is calculated lo 
afford; (2) the engineering facilities which it 
presents ; (8) its adaptation to aerve as the 
main channel for the reception of such sub- 
ordinate lines as may be found necessary for 
special public purposes, or for affording tho 
means of conveyance to particular districts ; 
and from those points of view it discussed 
the merits of tho various schomes which 
had been brought forward, and specified tho 
lines which appeared to he most urgently 
required. Bui the mosl important point 
dealt with in the miuuto was the method by 
which funds for tho construction of railways 
should be provided. Hare Dolhousie fell 
back upon the principlo of lus own proposals 
regarding English railways in 1846, viz. tho 
enlistment of private enterprise, 1 directly 
but not voxaliously controlled by llio go- 
vernment,’ and this he proposed to effect by 
committing tho construction of tho lines to 
incorporated railway companies, guarantee- 
ing a certain rate of interest on tho capital 
expended, and retaining in tho lianas of 
the govornmont a power of oontiol. It is 
under this system that a largo proportion 
of tho railways in India now, in 1800, ex- 
tending over 18,886} miles, liavo been con- 
structed. 

Tho introduction of railways into India 
lmd been tho suTijeclof correspondence wit h 
the home government before Halhousio en- 
tered upon his office. The introduction of 
tho eluolric telegraph was Dalliousio’B idea, 
and was curried out entirely upon his re- 
commendation [soo O’SltAtrCWNEBBX, tilB 
WlLTiTAM UbOOKD], 

"While Dalliousie was engaged upon the so 
peaceful but important measures for Hie im- 
provement of tho country, he was not free 
from those military cares which had con- 
fronted him during the first year of his go- 
vernment, In 1851 tho attitude of tho 
IhirmeBG, with whom Lord Amherst had 
boen compelled to go to war in 182 1 [see 
Amjidbst, W miiAM Pm], becamo again 
so Lhmteniugjond their treatment of British 
subjects so unjust and oppressive, that it 
becamo nocessury to demand reparation, Dal- 
housio was absent at tho timo in the north 
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of India, but hastened down to Calcutta in 
the hope of averting hostilities. Three sepa- 
rate demands for redress having been mot by 
evasive replies, and in one caso by insult to 
the British officers who were deputed to 
demand redress, Dalhousie, after giving the 
Ling of Burma a final opportunity, resolved 
to prepare for war. In a minute which he 
recorded on the subject under date 12 3?eb, 
1852, he declared that the government of 
India ‘ could not, consistently with its own 
safety, appear in an attitude of inferiority, 
or hope to maintain peace and submission 
among the numberless princes and peoples 
embraced within the vast circuit of the 
empire, if for one day it gave countenance 
to a doubt of tho absolute superiority of its 
arms, and of its continued resolution to 
maintain it.’ The commander-in-chief, Sir 
William Qomm.was consulted, and with his 
concurrence Dalhousie resolved to entrust 
the command (o Qonoral ^afterwards Sir 
Henry ThomaB) Godwin [q. v.], an officer 
who had held a command in the former 
Burmese war, and was then employod as a 
divisional commander in Bengal, lie him- 
self undertook the supervision of all tho pre- 
liminary arrangements, and in the words of 
Marslnnnn, the historian, ‘ astonishedlndiaby 
the singular genius he exhibited for military 
organisation/ Hangoon was taken by assault 
on 14 April, Bassoin in the following month, 
and tho 1 own of Pogu in June. In September 
Dalhousie repaired in person to Hangoon, 
and in October, under his advice, a forco was 
sent to frame, which was captured with the 
loss of only one man. In November t he small 
British force garrisoning I’ogu, which was 
besieged by six thousand Burmese, was re- 
lieved. Tho roliof of this forco brought tho 
military operations to an end ; for Dalhousie 
resolved to ho content with the annexation 
of the province of Pegu, or Lower Burrnu, as 
it is now called, and on 20 Deo. that territory 
was proclaimed to be a British province. 
Owing mainly t o the udmirable arrangements 
made by the governor- general and effectually 
carried out by General Godwin, the health 
of the troops suffered much loss than had 
been the case in tho first Burmese war. The 
administration of Pegu was entrust od to a 
chief commissioner, acting under the direct 
orders of flic government of India, and was 
framed vory much upon tho plan which had 
been adopt ud in tho Punjab. The result wub 
so satisfactory that when the mutiny broko 
out in 1867, it was deemed safe to leave 
Lower Burma without any European troops. 

In the following year Dalhousie found 
himself compelled to deal with a long-pond- 
ing question of the debt due to tho British 
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government by the nizam of Hyderabad 
the payment of the Hyderabad' contingent 
This was settled by the assignment of aportion 
of the Hyderabad territory to the British 
government in perpetual trust for the nizam 
into whose territory the net surplus of the 
revenues, if any, after defraying the cost of 
the administration and the expense of the 
contingent, was to be paid. 

The feature in Dalhousie’s administration 
which lias been most assailed is bis so-called 
annexation policy. During the eight years 
that he rulod over India he extonded the 
British Indian dominions by the conquest of 
the Panjab in the north-west and of Lower 
Burma in the east. Tho justice of these 
annexations, which were in each ease the 
result of war in no way sought by the 
British Indian government, has never been 
Bcviously called m question ; but in the cases 
of native elutes within the Indian frontier, 
of which several, owing to the failure of 
heirs, wore brought directly under British 
rule, Dolhousiu's policy has been much at- 
tacked. This is a subject on which there 
has beon, and Btill is, a good deal of misap- 
prehension. Tho doctrine of ‘lapse,’ as it 
was called, under which these 6tates were 
incorporated ilil ho British territories, owing 
1o their chiofs having died without leaving 
any natural heirs, is commonly supposed to 
have been invented by Dalhousie. But so 
far hack as 1831 tho court of directors had 
rulod that tho consent of the government of 
India to recognise adoptions for tho purpose 
oftransmittingprincipalitioswaR to he treated 
as an indulgence, which should be the ex- 
ception and not tho rule, and ‘should never 
bo granted but as a special mark of favour 
and approbation.’ Under the Mogkul empire 
such lapses luicl not been infrequent when 
the claimant l'n iled 1 o pay the tribute required 
by tho emperor. Lora Auckland’s govern- 
ment in 1811 had refused to sanction an 
adoption in tho case of tho small state of 
Anglia’s Coliiba, declaring their intention 
‘to persevere in the one clear and direct 
course of abandoning no just and honourable 
accession of territory or rovonuo, while all 
existing olaims of right are at the same tune 
scrupulously respected ’ [see Eden, Geouse, 
E am, 03 *’ Aua.KijA.irD]. Two years later 
Lord Ellonborough’s government had acted 
upon a similar principle in the case of tbs 
small stato of Maudavi [see Law, Edward, 
Haul 03 ? Edt.tjndoeouqh]. Matters were 
in this position when, vory shortly after Ids 
arrival m India, Dalhousie was called upon 
to consider the question of recognising im 
adoption which had boon made by the raja 
of Sattara two hours before be died, 1ms 
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state ■which, on the deposition, of the pfishwa 
iu 1818, had been reconstituted under a treat y 
made by Lord Bastings with a successor of 
Sivajif then a pensioned captive kept in 
durance vile by JBaji Rao, was under the 
supervision of the government of Bombay, 
upon whom, it devolved in the first instance 
to express an opinion on the question of re- 
cognising the adoption [sec Hastinus, Fhan- 
i'XS Rawdokt-, first Maiuhtib 01 ? HasxingbJ. 
The first raja undertho treaty, which imposed 
somewhat severe rest riot ions upon his autho- 
rity, had been deposed by the government of 
India in 1839 in consequence of his intrigues 
and various acts of contumacy, J Iis brother, 
just deceased, had beeu placed upon the 
throne, and had oxercised his powers with 
wisdom and moderation. 1 laving no son of 
his own, he had repeatedly requested per- 
mission to adopt one, who should succeed to 
the principality, but his request hud not boon 
granted. The governor of Bombay, Sir George 
Clerk, a very able Indian statesman, who 
has been described as ‘the foremost champion 
of the native chiefs’ (MAHflJlWAlT, Hisiort/of 
India, iii. 382) , was strongly in favour of ac- 
knowledging the adopted boy as raja of Bat- 
tara. Thu resident, Barl,lo (altorwards Sir 
Henry Buttle Edward) Ifroro (q. v.], held tlto 
same opinion; hut Uio members of council 
at Bombay took a dift'eranl view, one of them, 
John Pollard Willoughby, recording an ela- 
loiato minute, in wlucb lie embodied the ex- 
perience and information acquired in a long 
service in the political doparlmunt. Lord 
Falkland, who succeeded Sir Qeorgo Olork 
before the (mention was doubled, agreed willi 
the view taken by the council, and JJalhousie, 
after full consideration of the minutes and of 
other documents bearing upon the caso, ru- 
commandod that the raj should Inpsu. In 
making this recommendation Balhousie was 
infiuenced by two considerations — fiist, i hat 
of the welfare of the people of Snttara, which 
he believed would bo promotod by tho trans- 
fer ofthe staleto British rule; and, secondly, 
that of strengthening tho British power m I 
India. On the first point lie deolarud his opi- 
nion that the abolition of the raj would ‘en- 
sure to the populationoflhestalo aporpotuity 
of that just and mild government they havo 
lately enjoyed,’ but ‘ which they will hold 
by a poor and uncertain tenure it wo resolve 
to continue tho raj, and to deliver it ovor 
to the governmout of a boy brought up in 
obscurity, selected for adoption almost by 
chance, and of whose character and qualities 
nothing wliatevor was known to tho raja 
who adopted him.’ On tho second point he 
expressed his concurrence with Willoughby 
as to the policy of taking advantage of overy 


just opportunity of consolidating the terri- 
tories that already belonged to ub, and of 
getting rid of those petty intervening prin- 
cipalities which might be a means of an- 
noyance, but could never be a source of 
strength. The coui t of directors sanctioned 
the extinction of the raj, observing that by 
the general law and oustom of India a de- 
pendent principality like that of Sattdro 
cannot pass to an adopted hoir without the 
consent of the paramount power ; ‘ we are 
under no pledge, direct or constructive, to 
give such consent, and the general interests 
committed 1 o our oharge are beBt consulted 
by withholding it.’ 

Subsequently a similar question arose with 
reference to the important state of Nag- 
pur and the smaller state of Jhiinsi, and 
was decided in each case in a similar man- 
ner. In the case of Nagpur there had 
been no adoption ; but the British resident, 
Mansel, advocated the continuance of a na- 
tive government on tho ground that it would 
conciliate the prejudices of a native aristo- 
cracy, admitting at the same timo that 
1 if the public voice were polled it would 
ho greatly in favour of escaping from the 
cl wince of a rule like that nf the lato uliiof 
in his latter years/ Mftn&el’s proposal was 
supported by Colonel (afterwards Sir John) 
Lowtq. v.],'l>ut was negatived by JDalhousio 
and the other members of tho council. In 
the minute recorded by him on tho subjoct, 
Balhousie remarked that we had not been 
successful in tho experiments wo hud made 
in setting up native sovereigns to govern 
territories which we had acquired by wai. 
ILo illustrated the signal failure of the policy 
of supporting native rulers by examples 
drawn from tho recent history of Mysore, 
HntUira, and Nagpur. While affirming that, 
unless lie believed that tho prosperity and 
happiness of the inhabitants of the state 
would be promotod by their being placed 
permanently under Britibh rule, * no other 
advantages which could, arise out of tho 
measure would move him to propose it,’ he 
pointed out tho benefits to England and to 
the British empire in India which would 
accrue from the annexation in placing under 
British management the great cotton fields 
in tho valley of Bordr, in constructing a 
railway to convey the produce to the porL 
of Bombay, in surrounding by British teiri- 
torytho dominions of the mzain,and in esta- 
blishing a direct lino of communication be- 
tween Bomboy and Calcutta. 

In the case of Jlidnsi, a small state in 
liundelkliand, there had been an adoption 
ilio day before tho latp rfijii died ; but the 
government hud already sot asido an i»n« 
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authorised adoption in favour of the raja 
just deceased, and the governor-general, 
treating the case as that of a dependent 
principality hold under a very recent grant 
from tho British government, decided, with 
the assent of all his council, that the state 
should he incorporated with British terri- 
tory. Dalhousie was also in favour of an- 
nexing Khrauli, a .Rajput state ; but when 
the question was referred to the court of 
directors, the proposal was negatived. 

Other cases in which Dalhousie ailirmed 
the doctrine of lapse wore thoso of tho titu- 
lar sovereignties of the Oarnatic and of 
Tanjore, and that of tho succession to the 
pension granted in 1818 to the ex-pdshwa 
Bap llao. In tho first of these cases, Prince 
Az'im Jah, uncle of the late nawab of the 
Carnatic, a Muhammadan stale, claimed to 
succeed to his decoaaed nephew in his 
titular dignities and emoluments. The claim 
was rqjoetud on tho unanimous recommenda- 
tion of (-to orgo Francis Robert, third Laron 
Harris [q. v.J, and the other members of 
the Madras government, who considered 
that the treaty of 1801, made by Lord 
‘Wellesley with the late nawab’s grandfather, 
was a purely personal treaty, and in no way 
bound the company to maintain the heredi- 
tary succession of the nawabs of tho Carnatic j 
anu, further, that the perpotuatiou of the 
nawabsliip, involving as it did the semblance 
of royalty without any of its power or re- 
sponsibilities, was politically inexpedient and 
morally injurious, the habits of the nawabs 
tending to bring high station into disrepute, 
while they favoured the accumulation of an 
idle and diaaipaLed population in tho chief 
city of the presidency. Dalho usie’s ac tion in 
this case was confined to expressing his con- 
currence with tho views and urgumouts of 
tho local government, which were approved 
and acted on by the court of directors. 
The nawabsliip was abolished, and a liberal 
provision was made for Prince Asiui Juh 
aud for tho dependents of the family. 

Tho Taujoro case, which was not finally 
sottled until after Dalhousio had left India, 
was that of a Hindu titular rnjfi. dying with- 
out a male heir. The roaidonl at Tanjore 
had reeommendod tliut one of the two daugh- 
ters of tho late raja should be recognised as 
the heir to his titular dignities. To this 
Dalhousie objaclod on tho ground that suc- 
cession in tho female lino to the headship 
of a native state was not recognised by 
Hindu law or usage, and that it was inex- 
pedient to recognise any such rule of suc- 
cession in this cnso. Ilis opinion was 
adopted by tho court of directors who held 
that it was 1 entirely out of the question 


that we should create such a rHt f 0 - 
the sole purpose of perpetuating a°tituV 
principality at a great cost to the public 
revenues.’ 1 

The claim of Dhundu Pant Nana Sahib 
to succeed to the pension of his adoptive 
lather, tho ex-pfishwa, was rejected by Dal- 
housie because it was oloar that the pen- 
sion was granted only for the life of B a H 
Itao, and that this was understood hv Ban 
lino. J 

Tlmre were one or two other cases of 
lapse, but those above mentioned were the 
only oases of any material importance and 
it was upon them that was based the charge 
afterwards brought against Dalhousie that 
his annexation policy was one of thu chief 
causes of the rebellion of 1867. Ilis princi- 
pal assailants wore Sir John ICaye, the his- 
torian of the sepoy war, Major Evans Bel] 
aud Sir Edwin Arnold. But these critics 
ovorlaolc the fact that tho policy which 
they denounce did not originate with Dal- 
housie, hut had boon prescribed by the home 
govenimontlongbeforo ho became govumor- 
goneral. 

Tim annexation of Oudh, one of Dalhousie’s 
latesL ucLh, carried out under orders from the 
court of directors, was not caused by any 
failure of heirs, but by tho long-continued 
audgroBS maladministration of that country, 
notwithstanding repeated warnings from 
BucceBBivo govomors-general. In this case 
it was not Dalhousie who recommended the 
extreme measure of annexation. In con- 
sideration of the loyalty towards the British 
government which had invariably charac- 
terised the rulers of Oudh, he advised the 
adoption of a measure which fell short, in 
name at all ovonts, of the suppression ot 
Oudh as a native state. While fully recog- 
nising the hopelessness of any real reform 
in the administration of Oudh, save bv per- 
manently vosting the whole of that admini- 
stration, civil and until ary, in the hands of 
the company, he considered that the object 
in view might bo attained ‘ without resort- 
ing to so oxtremo a measure as the annexa- 
tion of tho territory and the abolition of the 
tlirono,’ and ho accordingly proposodto notify 
to tho king of Oudh that the treaty of 1801 
and all other treaties botween liis predeces- 
sors and tho British power wore at an end; 
and that if lio wished for their renewal, it 
ooti Id only bo on a completely allorod foot- 
ing ; and that unless he should consent to a 
new trouty, making over in perpetuity to the 
British government the entire administra- 
tion of Ins territory, he would no longer bs 
considered as under British protection, and 
I ho resident and tho troops would be with- 
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drawn. Dalhousie’s proposal did not in tlii 
commend it soli to all Ms colleagues, 
jfr Doriu and John Peter Grant advo- 
cated the immediate annexation of Oudh. 
Colonel Low, who had strongly opposed tha 
annexation of Nagpur, but who, as resident 
at Lucknow, had been an oye-witness of tho 
terrible misgovernment of Oudh, supported 
the governor-general’s proposal, as did Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Barnes) Peacock [q.v.] with 
some modification, The court oi directors, 
however, and the cabinet decided in favour 
of annexation, which, was proclaimed a few 
weeks before Dalhousio left India. 

The question of replacing Mysore under 
native rule, from which it had boon removed 
by Lord William Bentinck [q.v.] in 1831, 
owing to the misgovernment of the raja, 
come before Dalhousio at the closo of his 
administration, and was decided by him in 
the negative. A similar decision had been 
given by Lord Hardiuge, and was confirmed 
by Dalhousie’s three successors, Lords dun- 
ning and Elgin and Sir John Lawrence. It 
was upheld by the homo government until 
1867, when the seorotary ol state, Sir Charles 
Wood, afterwardsYiscountHalifax, suddenly 
ordered the re-oslablishment of the native 
sovereignty. 

The last three years of Dalhousie’s rule 
were oversliadowud by tho death of his wife, 
to whom ho was devotedly attached, and 
his own ill-houlth. Lody Dalhousio had 
been compelled by tho state of her health in 
1863 to seek a change of dimato in tho 
mountains of Oeylon. Early in 1863 the 
same causo, and the desire to soo her children, 
led her to sail for England by the Oapo route, 
butshe suffered from sea-sickness throughout 
the long voyage, and died of exhaustion 
within sight of tho English shores. This 
heavy blow did not interfere with Dalhousie’s 
attention to his work, which, until Ills oldest 
daughter went out to him at the end ol 
1864, was tho only solace of his grief. Ft 
was in this year (1863) that his projects for 
railways and telegraphs for India heoamo 
accomplished facts. In the following year 
he was called upon to organise tho now legis- 
lative council, provided for in tho East 
India Company’s charter act of 1863, and 
to establish the new lioulenant-govornorshin 
of Bongal; and later in the your 1m hucl 
to give effect to the celebrated education 
despatch of July 1864, of which lio wrote 
that it contained * a sohome of education 
for all India, lhr wider and more comprolien- i 
sive than the local or supreme government 
could have ventured to suggest,’ 

Dalhousie’s tenure of oilice had been al- 
ready extended, at tho request of tho court J 


of directors, for two years beyond the usual 
time, He was now requested by the same 
authority to stay on for one year more, a 
request with which he complied, notwith- 
standing strong remonstrances from his 
medical advisers, feeling that he would not 
be justified in resigning his trust until the 
Oudh problem had been solved. 

One of his latest official aots wus to place 
on the council table, for transmission to the 
homo government, nine minutes on various 
points connected with the Indian army, in- 
cluding proposals for an increase of tho 
European ana a reduction of the native force. 
Ho had previously, on the occasion of two 
British regiments being withdrawn from In- 
dia for service in the Crimea, made a vigorous 
protest against any reduction of the British 
garrison. Notwithstanding this protest, Bri- 
tish regiments wore withdrawn both for the 
Crimea and for tho Persian Gulf, and whun 
tho mutiny took placo one of tho charges 
preferred against Dalhousio was that he had 
neglected the military question altogether. 

During theso later years Dalhousie’s hoalth 
was stoadily declining. In 1866 he spent 
several months on the Nilgiri Hills in tho 
Madras Presidency, but without deriving 
any permanent benefit from tho change of 
climate. It was there that ho wrote his 
minute on tho Oudh question. On 20 Feb. 
186(5 lie mode over the government to Lord 
Canning and embarked for England on 
6 March. J 1 is departure was signalised by a 
concourse of the inhabitants of Calcutta, of 
all classes, apparently animated by one feel- 
ing of admiration of his services, of regret at 
losing him, and of sincero sympathy with his 
invalid condition. Daring the voyago home 
he completed tho review, already roforrod to, 
of the principal measures of his government 
und of the condition of India — a document 
which, whether regard ho had to the compre- 
hensiveness of its contents or to the circum- 
stances in which it was penned, tho greater 
part of it written in pencil and the writer 
lying on his back aB lie wrote, is probably 
unique as a state paper. lie landed in Eng- 
land on IS May 1860, and on tho following 
day was voted a pension of 6,0007. a year by 
tho directors of the East India Company. A 
year lator tho mutiny of the Bongal army 
took pluco, and tlion there occurred in many 
quarters a most strange revulsion of feeling 
regarding (lie administration of the great 
proconsul. It was alleged that his policy of 
annexation and his blind confidence iu (ho 
iiativo army, coupled with his omission to 
provide for tho maintenance of an adequate 
British force, wore tho main caucus ofthomu- 
iny. It is needless to say LhaL this opinion 
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■was in no way shared by those acquainted 
with the actual facts. His former colleagues 
and subordinates in the government of India 
knew that the policy of refusing to sanction 
adoptions in the case of dependont native 
states had no connection with the mutiny, 
and that in the one case of annexation — that 
of Oudh — which may have had something to 
do with that military outbreak, it was not 
Dalliousie but the members of his council and 
the government at home who were responsible 
for the complete transfer of that state from 
native to British rule. "When those charges 
were made, Dalhousie's state of health was 
such that it was impossible for him to defend 
himself, and it cannot be said that his former 
masters or the government of the day gave 
him that support which he might reasonably 
have expected. The policy of annexing de- 
pendent principalities owing to the failure 
of natural hcii'B was practically reverend hy 
his successor, with the approval of the home 
govornment. In the meantime his physical 
sufferings were aggravated by distress of 
mind at tlui calamity in which India was iu- 
volved, and at his inability to defend himself, 
or to aid by his advice and experience the 
measures wliich wero taken to meet the 
crisis. lie died on 19 J tec. I860 at Dalbousie 
Castle, in the forty-ninth year of his ago. 
He left two daughters, l lie younger of whom 
had shortly before his death married Bir 
James Fergusson of Kilkerain. The elder, 
Lady Suban Hams ay, who was her father’s 
close companion from tlia time she joined 
him in India, married after his death the 
Hon. Koberli Bourke, brother of Richard 
Southwell Bourko, bixlk earl of Mayo [q. v.] 
By a clause added to his will a few months 
before he died, he made over all his letters 
and private papers to the oharge of his older 
daughter, with instructions that at hor death, 
or sooner if she should think iil, 1 all thuse 
and other documents boaring on the history 
of the Dalliousie family ’ wero to be delivered 
to the holder of the title of Dalhoiihie, with 
an injunction to let no portion of file private 
papers of his father or himself be made public 
nut il at lenst, titty years should have passed 
after his death, 

Dalliousie ranks with the ablest of liis 
predecessors in the government of India, and 
tho brilliancy of his administration uud the 
solid bunaiits conferred by it have not baun 
equalled by that of any of his successors. 
While he extended the limits of British India 
by adding large provinces to the empire, his 
administrative achievements conferred on the 
country lasting buuefita. To hiialndia owes 
railways and telegraphs, the roform of the 
postal system, and the development of irri- 


| gation and roadmaking. He removed im 
poBts which shackled the internal unde of 
the country ; did everything in his power 
te promote popular education; suppressed 
thuggism; successfully grappled with the 
crime of dacoity in British India and checked 
infanticide in the native states, while he im- 
proved the controlling machinery in some of 
the most important departments by substi- 
tuting individual responsibility for the more 
dilatory and less effective system of hoards 
and committees. He possessed in a remark- 
able degree some of the faculties which are 
most conducive to effective administration, 
i He had a groat capacity for work, and in 
that way set, an invaluable example to those 
| who worked under him. THb despatches and 
minutob are models of official writing, deal- 
ing with every point of importance, meetino 
every objection t lmt could possibly be raise! 
utuL invat iubly couched in language of the 
most transparent clearness. The labour he 
wont through was enormous, but his wort 
was never in arrears — the day’s work was 
dono in tho day. He was an excellent judge 
, of character. In placing John Lawrence m 
i charge of the Punjab, ho enabled hie succes- 
sor to suppress the mutiny within a period 
| far shorter than would hove been possible 
hod that province been placed inless efficient 
(hands. By the members of his personalstaff, 
and by otliors whose duties brought them 
}nto immediate contact with him, he was 
rtourded with mingled sontiments of respect 
aoH affection. His relations with the mem- 
bers of his council wero of the happiest kind. 
In that connection what was BOid by Lord 
"William Bonliuck regarding Sir Charles Jlet- 
calfo might have been said of Dalliousie, that 
‘he novur cavilled about a trifle and never 
yielded on u point of importance.’ To the 
count of directors he invariably paid the 
deferdneo duo to their position, and there 
never i was a govornor-general who received 
from, that body a more thorough and cordial 
Bupportjh^Ho was unquestionably a man of 
a lniistoifBjl disposition and intolerant of op- 
position when satisfied that his own view 
was right. l, Ho was tenacious, at times per- 
haps over-tetiucious, in maintaining his own 
authority, whWgjmy attempt was made to 
interfere in matter^ which he deemed to lie 
within his proper province. But when all 
is said, the tact roinafttfrlkat he waB one of 
the greatest rulers, if not the greatest ruler, 
whom India has known. 

There is a portrait, dated 1847, by Sir J. 
Watson Gordon in the Notional Portrait 
Gallery, London. A. crayon hawing by 
George Richmond, 1LA., belonged to Dal- 
houBie’s elder daughter. 
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full life by Sir "William Loa-Wamer ap- 
pealed. in 1904. See also shorter memoirs by 
Sir W. "W. lluniar (Eulers of India Series) and 
ty Captain L. J. Trotter (Statesman Sories) ; A 
Vindication of tile Marquis of Dalhousie’s In- 
dian Administration, by Sir Charles Jaokson, 
1886 ; India under Dalhousie and Canning, by 
thB Duke of Argyll, 1866 ; History of the Sepoy 
War in India, vol. i. by John "William Kayo, 
1866 ' The Marquis of Dalhousio’s Administra- 
tion of BribiBh India, by Edwin Arnold, 1802 
and 1886; History of India, by John Olark 
Marshman, vol. iii. 1867 ; Life of Lord Law- 
rence, by It. Bot, worth Smith, 1883 j Calcutta 
Review, xxii. art. i. ; Parliamentary Papers 
relating to tho Punjab 1847-9, May 1840 ; Con- 
tinuation of Papers relating to tho Punjab, 
1849; Parliamentary Paper relating to the 
Sattira State, 1849 ; Papers relating to Hos- 
tilities with Burma, presented to Parliament, 
4 June 1862; Parliamentary Paper relating to 
the Annexation of tho Bdrnr (Nagpur) Term- 
toiy, July 1864 ; Parliamentary Paper relating 
to the Annexation of JluViibi, July 1856 ; Papers 
relating to Oildo, 18<»8; Miuuto by the Mar- 
quis of Dalhousio, dalod 28 l f ob. 1868, re- 
viewing hib Administration in India, 30 May 
1856; Timos Obituary Notice, 21 Doe. 1860; 
Men whom India hab known, by J. J. Higgin- 
botham, 1871 ; Lifo of Sir Henry Lnwronee, by 
Major-general Sir Herbert Edwaixles, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I., and Herman Merivalo, C.B., 1872 ; En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, 01, ll edit. vi. 776-80; 
India under Victoria, by Captain L. J. Trotter, 
1886.] A. J. A. 

RAMSAY, Sir JOHN (d. 1513), lord 
of Bothwall, was tho son of Sir John 
Ramsay of Oorstouu — descended from tho 
Ramsavs of Oitvnock in "Fife — by his wife, 
Janet Napier. "YVhilo a page of .Tamos 111 
he was at Laudur Bridge in July 1-182, 
when Oochrane and othor favourites wore 
seized by tho insurgent nobles and hanged 
over tho bridgo ; but ho saved himself by 
leaping on the king’s korso behind the 
king, who interceded successfully for his 
life, as he was bill a youth (Lyndsay 
of PrrsaoiTin, History, ed. 18L4, p, 198), 
Notwithstanding tho changes following the 
coup of the nobles, lie ro tamed the favour of 
James III; tho lordship of Bothwoll was 
granted or confirmed to him on 1(4 Fob. 
1483 (Acta Pari, Scot, ii, 15), and in 148*1 
and subsequent years he was an auditor of 
the exchequer (JS.rohequ.cr Holla of Scotland, 
i. ix. p. 282). On his marriage about 1484 
to Isabel Cant of Dunbar, he received a grant 
of a part of the mill of Strathmiglo in Fife 
(ib. p. 255). In 1488 ho is mentioned as 
master of the household (ib. p. 406) ; and 
in 1487 he held tho custody of the castle of 
Dunbar (t'6,,p. 528). On 8 M"av 1486-8 ho 
was sent with other ambassadors to eon- 
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dude a peace with England (Cal, Documents 
relating to Scotland, iv. No, 1620), and he 
concluded a three years' truce at London on 
3 July (ib. No. 1621 ). He wets also ambas- 
sador to the English court in 1487 and in 
April 1488. After the defeat and death of 
James III he was forfeited at a parliament 
held at Edinburgh on 8 Oct, 1488, and the 
lordship of Bothwell was bostowed on Lord 
Iloiles, who, on 17 Oct, 1488, was created 
Earl of Bothwell. Hamsay took refuge in 
England, where he was kindly received by 
Henry vH At Easter 1488 he obtained 
from Henry a gift of 137. 0s. 86!. (ib. iv. No. 
1 634), and at Michaelmas his wile received 
a gift of 207. (ib. No. 1644). At Easter term 
1489 twenty-five marks wore paid him as 
annuity (ib. No. 1649) ; at Easter of the 
following year he wrote a letter reminding 
the authorities that his annuity was due 
(ib. No. 1600); and at Easter 1491 his an- 
nuity had increased to fifty marks (ib. No. 
1698). In 1491, along with Sir Thomas 
Tod, he entered into an agreement to secure 
Ike person or the Scottish king, James IV, 
and his brother, Ike Duke of Ross, and tode- 
livor them into the hands of Henry VII. To 
assist him iu currying out tho scheme, Henry 
undertook to advance him a loan of 2607., 
which, however, was to bo rustorud on a cer- 
tain date if l-tamsay failed to go on with his 
undertaking. For tho fulfilment of this 
agreement Tod gave his son as hostage (ib. 
No. 1671). Tho project came to nothing, 
but Ramsay continued in tho receipt of hts 
annuity of fifty marks until at loast Micliuel- 
mus 1400, It was probably about 1496 that 
Hamsay rolurned to Sootlund, where he con- 
tinued to act in the interests of England, 
lie gave Henry a full acconnt of the pre- 
parations for the invasion of England by the 
king of Roots in support of the claims ol 
Perkin Warbock (Loiters of Hamsay in 
Pinkerton's Hist, of Scotland, ii. 488, 443, 
republished in Ellis’s ‘ Original Letters,’ 1st 
Bor, i, 22-32); and lie succeeded in in- 
ducing the king’s brother, the Dukoof Iloss, 
1 o agree to act as opportunity might offer 
in the intorosts of England. He also pro- 
jected tho seizure of Warbock at night in 
liie tonl, but the plot miscarried. Tho 
treaohorous dealings of Ramsaynppear uovev 
to havebeBH discovered by the king of Scots, 
who ultimately received him into confidonco. 
In 1497 he was in attendance on the king 
at, Norkam (Accounts of the Lord High 
Treasurer, i. 364) and also at Kintyre (ib. 
p. 379). Although his title was not restored 
to him, ho obtained on 17 April 1407 re- 
mission and rehabilitation under the groat 
soal (Ray. May. Siy. Scot. 1424-1613, No. 
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2348). On the 27th. of the same month he 
obi ained charters of the lands of Tealing and 
Polgavie, Forfarshire (ib. No. 2349); on 
30 May 1408, of a house and garden in 
the Cowgate, Edinburgh (ib. No. 2412) ; on 
13Sept. of the lauds of Terronzeane, Ayrshire 
(ib. No. 2453) ; and on 6 Nov. 1600 of other 
lands in Edinburgh. (i<5. No, 2654). Finally, on 
IS May 1610, he had a charter of tha lands 
of Balmain and others in the county of Kin- 
cardine erected into a free barony, to ho 
called the barony of Balmain (ib, No. 3460). 
Such was the trust placed in him by the 
king that, in connection with the negotia- 
tions preceding Flodden, he was sent in 
January 1612 as ambassador to Henry VIII 
(Letters and State Papers Henry VIII. od. 
trairdner, vol. i. No. 2069). He alao went 
on similar missions in December 1612 (ib. 
No. 36691 and in January 1613 (ib. No. 
3676). He died in 1613, leaving a son 
William Ramsay, whose son, Gilbert Ram- 
soy of Balmain and Fusquo, was created a 
baronet of Nova Scotia on 3 Sept. 1626. On 
the dqatb, without issue, of Alexander, 
sixth baronet of Nova Scotia, 11 Feb. 1800, 
his kinsman, Thomas Ramsay, colonel in the 
East India service, became seventh baronet, 
but died withontissuo in 1830, when theNova 
Scotia baronetcy became extinct. The es- 
tates of Sir Alexander Ramsay wero loft to 
hit. nophew, Alexander Burnett, son of Sir 
Thomas Burnett of Leys, baronet, by Cathe- 
rine Ramsay, Sir Alexander Ramsay’s sister, 
who assumed the surname and arms of Ram- 
say, and was father of Edward Bannermun 
Ramsay [q. v.) 

[Exchequer Bolls of Scotland, void, ix.-x. ; 
Beg. Mag. Sig, Scot. vol. i. ; Accounts of the 
Lord High Trooauror of Scotland, vol. i. ; Oal. 
Documents relating to Scotland, vol. iv. ; Letters 
and State Papei'b, Reign of Henry VIII, vol. i . ; 
Ellis’s Original Letters, 1st ser. vol. i. ; Lyndsay 
of Pilbcottie’s Chronicle ; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), i. 221-2.] T. F. II. 

RAMSAY, JOHN (1496 P-1661), divine, 
born about 1496, wus possibly son of John 
Ramsay (el. 1616), rector of Brahourno, Kant. 
He joined the college of canons regular at 
New Inn Hull, Oxford, and graduated JB.A. 
in 1613-14 and B.D. in 1522. lie was after- 
wards sunceasivoly prior of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Oxford (about 1628), and of Morton 
Abbey, Surrey, To tho latter oilieo ho was 
elected on 31 ,Tnn. 1530. In 1637 Thoma9 
FaynellTq. v.] dedicated to him his transla- 
tion of Erasmus’s ‘ Of tho Comparation of a 
Virgin and a Martyr,’ which he had under- 
taken at Ramsay’s request. Ramsay adopt od 
reforming principles, and resigned Iiis priory 


before the dissolution of the monasteries 
The abbey was surrendered in 1688 by ano' 
ther prior, J ohn Bowie. From before 1645 
till his death in lo51 Ramsay was rector of 
Woodchuroh (Deanery of Lympne, Kent) 
Ramsay wrote : 1. ' A Corosyfe to be 
layed hard unto the Hartes of all Faythfull 
Professours of Christes Gospel, gathered out 
of the Scriptures by John Ramsay/ no 

place or date (but between 1648 and 1561) 
At tha close of the work it prays for Edward 
VI, and ‘ for the laws permitting the liberty 
of Christ’s Gospel;’ it is protestant and 
evangelical intone (Bodleian Libr.) 2. ‘A 
Communication or a Dialogue between a 
Poor Man and his Wife, wherein thou at,.! ; 
find Godly Losaons for thy Instruction,’ 8vo 
no date or place. 3. 1 A plaist or for a galled 
horse,’ an at taclc in verso on Roman Catho- 
lics, 4to, London, hv Thomas Raynalde, 
1648 (rf. Jleber’s Cat.)) of another edition, 

E tinted and published at Ipswich by John 
Iswen in the samoyear, an apparently unique 
copy is ut Clare College, Oambtidge. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Clark’s Oxford 
Bog.; lTusted's Kont, iii. Ill, 303; Tanner's 
llibl. Uril.-Hib. (rofors In Wood’s Manuscript 
( ’at.iv. 67, 1SK5) ; Wood’b Atlu>na; Oxon. i. 330, 
Fasti, i. 30 ; Dugdiilo’s Monast. vi. 246 ; Letters 
and Papers of HonryVJll, ad. Guirdner; Foxe’s 
Actes and Mon. v. 246. J W. A. S. 

RAMSAY, Stii JOHN, Viscous Had- 
DiNaxotr and Eaul up floiaxmiirass (1580 P- 
1G2C), a favourite of James VI, was the 
second son of .hum's Ramsay of Dalhoutie 
and Elizabeth Ilophurn, and was born about 
1680. While in attendance on the ltingut 
Falkland in 1600 ho, in presence of tho king, 
gavo tho lio to Putrielc Myrtoune, the king’s 
master-carver, whereupon Myrlouno slapped 
him on the check. Tho king separated the 
disputants ; but on the following day Kumsay 
* invadit tho close ’ of tlio palace, and meeting 
Myrtoune, struck him on tho arm and head 
and drew liis sword ‘ Lo have slain him ’ had 
ho not beou prevented. On this account 
ho was found guilty of treason, hut, haying 
submitted to tho Icing’s will, was pardoned, 
and ugain raoeivod iuto favour (fhidinw, 
Criminal Trials, ii. 92). A fow months 
afterwards, Ramsay, whilo in attendance 
on the icing at Forth, played a prominent 
part in commotion with the so-called Gowrie 
conspiracy of 6 Aug. According to the 
authorised version of the incident, Ramsay 
had talcon charge of a hawk whioh had that 
day been brought in from the country, and 
on going to present it to the king found him 
engaged in a desperate struggle with Alex- 
ander Ruth von, brother ofthoEarlof Qowrie. 
Ramsay thereupon, according to the* History 
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of James the Soxt,’ ‘ drew his sword against 
the earl’s brollior, and kilims him, he closed 
tlio king in a quiet chamber. The earl, coming 
nn with two drawn swords in his hand, called 
for Ins brother, and Ramsay answered tho 
W was killed by him. Then the earl 
oatting both his swords’ point s 1 o the ground, 
the said John Ramsay incontinent invaded 
him by tho point of his sword at the left 
pass, and killed him off hand’ (pp. 375-6). 
Other versions of the story differ somewhat 
n8 to details, especially in regard to the 
death of the Earl of Gowrie ; and it has 
oIbo been held that the Earl of Gowrie 
(ind his brother, rathor than tho king, woro 
the Tic-time of the conspiracy [seu under 
RCTItvnN, AliEXANUU K, MASTHlt or Gotviini, 
andRuTHYnir, John, third EaelovGowbih]; 
bat in any case to Ramsay must bo assigned 
the chief part in tho incidont. On either 
theory the king’s obligation to him was great, 
and it was never forgotten. In recognition 
of his services ho was knighted on 13 Nov., 
and he also obtained n grant of tlio barony 
of East Barns (Jtey. May. S 'iff. Scot. 1693- 
1608, No. 1097). 

Having aecompaniod King .Tnincs to Eng- 
land on his accession to tho English tlirono, 
Ramsay hi 1004 onterod the Inner Temple. 
Prom the king he now obtained many sub- 
stantial tokens of favour. On 30 Ropt. 1603 
be was grant ad a pension of 200/. fur lile 
(Cal. State Papers, Bom. fier. Add. 1003- 
1610, p. 41). On 23 May 1605 the king be- 
stowed on him lands and tonouients to tho 
value of 1,000/. a year (ib. Add. 1580-1026, 
p. 462), and he also received numerous othor 
grants of ruonoy and of English lands, as 
well as large sums on special occasions to 
enable him to settle with liifl croditcn-s (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. Her. passim). On nocount 
of his influence with the king, many English 
men— including, among others, Sir "Walter 
Ralegh — made uso of him as a medium of 
intercession lor special favours. 

On 11 June 160(5 Ramsay was created 
Viscount Haddington and Lord Ramsay of 
Barns; and, ns an additional honour, had an 
arm holding a naked sword and a crown in 
the midst thereof, and a heart at the point, 
given him to impalo with his own arms, and 
this motto, ‘ JIeoo doxtra vindox principle ot 
patrise.’ On 28 Aug, 1609 he had a charter 
if the lands and baronies belonging to tho 
dissolved abbey of Melrose muted into a lord- 
ship, to be called tho lordship of Melrose, 
with the title of Lord of Melrose (Hoy. May. 
Sty. Scot. 1009-20, No. 130), and on 25 A ug. 
161 5 he was created Lord Ramsay of Melrose, 
‘ to him and his liei rs males and assigns what - 
ever.' This last title he, however, reirignod 


in favour of his brother, George Ramsay, who 
on 26 Aug. 1618 was created Lord Ramsay 
of Melrose, About 161 9 Ramsay, in discon- 
tent at not having been created Earl of Mont- 
gomery, retired to France (Cal. State Papers, 
Bom. Ser. 1619-23, p. 70); but. the king 
having sent him a present of 7,000/., lie was 
induced to return to court (ib. p. 168). On 
22 .Tan. 1020-1 he was further gratified by 
being created an English peer, by the titles of 
Baron of Kingston-upon-Thanies and Earl 
of Holdernoss, with this additional honour, 
that on 26 Aug. annually — the anniversary 
of the king’s deliverance from the Gowrie 
conspiracy — ho and his heirs male for over 
should boar the sword of state before the 
Icing. Ilo died in Fobruary 1 626-6, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey on the 28th. 
By his first wifo, Lady Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Robert, earl of Sussex — in honour 
of his marriage with whom, 10 Feb. 1007- 
1008, Ben Jonson composed a masque which 
was performed at court — he had two sons, 

J umes and Charles, who both died in infancy. 
On tho occasion of this marriage a ponsion 
of 600/. a year was sottled on him and his 
wife by the king (Cal. State Papers, Bom. 
Ser. 1^03-10, p. 403). By his second wife, 
Margaret, Rister of Charles^ first viscount 
Oulleu, and daught er of Sir W llliam Cockayne 
ofRnshton, Northamptonshire, somotimelord 
mayor of London, ho loft no issuo. At his 
death, therefore, all his honours became 
extinct, 

[Hist, of James the Soxt, with David Moysie’s 
Momoirs (both in the Bonnalyiio Club); Oalder- 
wood’s HisU of the Church of Scotland ; Pit- 
cairn’s Criminal Trials; ltcg. Mag. Slg. Soul. 
161)3-1920 ; Cal. State Papers, "Dom. Ser. Reign 
of James I; Dcraglns’s Scottish Peorngo ("Wood), 
i. 676-0 ; Complete Poersgo by Q-. E. O.) 

T. P. n. 

RAMSAY, JOHN (1802-1879), poet, 
born in Kilmarnock in 1802, received a 
limited education. Afl or residing for several 
years with an undo at Dundonald, Ayrshire, 
lie was apprenticed to carpet-weaving in 
Kilmarnock, and soon began to versify while 
attending to his loom. Subsequently lm 
bocame a grooor in Kilmarnock, but, meet- 
ing with reverses, relinquished the business, 
and for flfteon years travelled through Scot- 
land soiling his poems. Finally, he become 
tho agent of a bonovolent socioty in Edin- 
burgh, He died at Glasgow on 11 May 
1879. 

While a carpet-weaver Ramsay contri- 
buted verses to tho ‘Edinburgh Literary 
Journal/ edited by Horny Glaasford Boll 
[q.v.] In 1836 he published his collected , 
poems under the title of ‘ Woodnotos of a 
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Wanderer,’ which reached a soconrt edition 
in 1830. ‘The Eglinton Part Meeting,’ 
tho lending piece in the volume, is n humo- 
rous and fairly vigorous descripl ion in 1 otr 
tavn rima’ (modelled perhaps on ‘Anstor 
Fair’) of a review of the Ayrshire yeomanry 
by the Marquis of Hostings in 1383. ‘ Dun- 
donold Castle,’ in somewhat laboured heroic 
couplets, is energetic and picturesque. 

[The Contemporaries of Burns and the more 
recent poets of Ayrshire ; Rogers's Modern Scot- 
bie.li Minstrel ; Grant Wilson's Poets and Poetry 
of Scotland; Irving'e Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen,] T, B 

- RAMS AY or RAMSEY, LAURENCE 
(fi. 1650-1588), versifier, apparently joined 
in 1550 a body of sectaries, meeting at Favur- 
sham in Kent, who advocated onaboptism 
and Pelagianism (Sxbtto, Memorials, 11 . i, 
370). Subsequently he identified himself 
with advanced puritanisin. About 167 1 lie 
venomously attacked tho catholics in a 
pedestrian poem in seven-line stansas en- 
titled ‘ The Pracl ise of the Iliuoll. The nun- 
cient poisened Practises of tho Diuell, in his 
Papistos, against thetruo professors of Gods 
hafie worde, in thoso our latter dayos. Nowlio 
eet forth by L. Ramsey, 'London (by Timothio 
Rider), 4to (Bodl.) The same publisher 
issued iu 1578 a broadside by Rameay, ‘ A 
short Discourse of Mans fatal! end, with an 
un&yned commendation of the worthinesse 
of Syr Nicholas Bacon ’ (folio sheet j Brit- 
well), and on 5 Aug, 1583 Edward Whito 
obtained a license for tho publication of 
Ramsay’s 1 Wishinge and Wouldinge,’ which 
is not known to be extant, It was possibly 
a poem resembling Nicholas Breton's ‘I 
would and I would not, Ramsay seems in 
later life to have been attached to tho house- 
hold of the Earl of Leicester, who affooted 
sympathy with tho puritans, After homes- 
ter's doath, Edward Aggas obtained (15 Oet, 
1088) aliconseforthe publication of' Hamsios 
farewell to his late lord & master therle of 
Leicester, which departed this worldo at 
Oor’burye tho 4 Sopt. 1688.’ No copy is 
now known. None of his works aro in the 
British Museum Library. 

[Slrypo’s Annals, it. 1, 125, 208-0 ; Brydgos’b 
Rcstitntn, iii, 439; Collier's Stationer's Registov 
(Shakespeare Society), ii, 181 ; Ritson’s Blbl. 
Pool. p. 800; Notos and Quories, 2nd srr. xii, 
142,] 8. L. 

RAMSAY or RAMSEY, ROBERT (fi. 
1630), musician, began the study of music in 
1609, and graduated Mus. Bac. at Cambridge 
in 1616, Subsequently ho was master of the 
choristers atTrinity College, and apaymont to 


him of 51. is recorded ou 12 Jan, 1681 3 7 
the Tadway collection (Earl. MSS.) kaisda 
scribed ns organist of Trinity College about" 
1639; Tudway inaccurately calls him M, 
Ramsey. Of Ramsey’s extant composite 
there are ant horns m his antograpli at the 
Euing Library, Anderson’s College, Glasgow 
and ole von others in the part-books at St’ 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. Along with the 
latter appear a complete servieo (with a 
Litany), a Latin Litany, and two settings of 
the Latin Te Bourn and Jubilate. Both 
Litanies were published in Jebb’s ‘ Choral 

Responses ondLitaniesofthaEnglish Church’ 

This music was doubtless composed for Cosia 
who in 1631 became master of Petevhouse’ 
Ramsey’B service is also in the old part- 
books at Ely, and was copied by Tudway 
together with a canon-anthem by Ramsey 
A Te Denm by him is preserved in a fine 
part-book (Adrift. MS. 29289). 

Herrick’s translation of Horace’s ‘Doneo- 
gratns,’ wkiek was undertaken by the poet 
m 1027 wliilo he was at Cambridge, was set 
by Ramsoy, but the music is not known to 
be extant. A volume of songs and dialogues 
(in the British Museum Addit. MS. 11608), 
transcribed during the Commonwealth, con- 
tains two compositions by liim, an elegy 
‘ What teares, doero Prince,’ and ‘ In guilfie 
nijjhy tho dialogue (Saul, Samuel, and the 


A madrigal is in Additional MSS. 17786- 
17791. In a volurno of poetry, apparently 
written at Cambridge about 1G80 (Brit, 
Mus. Addit, MS. 1 5227), Ramsey’s signa- 
ture is appended to the well-known 1 Go, 
perjured man,’ which was afterwards made 
famous by Dr. Blow’s sotting; but Herrick 
published the poem ne his own. An im- 
perfect set of part-books in the Bodleian 
Library (MS. Mm, f, 20-24) contain seve- 
ral others of liniuscy’s works, among them 
three elegies said to bo taken from ‘Dia- 
logues or sorrow for the death of the late 
Prince Honrio, 1016.’ This work, if pub- 
lished, has been lost. Another Bet in the 
same library (ii. J, 25-8) has preserved 
Ramsoy’s 'coinenoheraont song,’ a motett, 
‘Inclina Domine,’ for eight voices. One 
anthem is included in James Clifford’s 
word-book of anthems used at St. Paul’s 
after tho Restoration. 


[Abdy Williams’s Degrees in Music, p. 12"; 
Ecdesiologistfor 1860, pp. 241-5; Cat. of Euing 
Library, p, 188; Diokson's Cat, Ely MBS. p.37 ; 
Herrick's -Works, ed. Rimiitt,!. 80, 72; Tudway 
in Harl. MSS. 7337, 7340; information from Mr. 
G, E. P. Arkwright ; Conclusion-books of Trinity 
College, kindly communicated by the Rev, R, 
Sinker.] H. D, 
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RAMSAY, ROBERT (1842-1882), Aus- 
tralian politician, son of A. M. Ramsay, a 
minister of the united proshy torian church, 
born at Ha-wick in Roxburghshire in 
February 1842. His father emigrated in 
1847 to Melbourne, and Robert was edu- 
cated first at a private school, and then at 
the Scottish college in that city. Having 
studied low at Melbourne University and 
sarved his articles, he was admitted a solici- 
tor in 1862, when ha began practice on his 
own account. In January I860 Macgrcgor, 
bis former master, look him into partnor- 
sliip and the Ann was known as Macgregor, 
Ramsay, & Brahe of Melbourne. 

Ramsay seems to have begun his politi- 
cal career by becoming secretary to a com- 
mittee for abolishing state aid to religion, 
in which his father also took an active 
part, On 27 Oct. 1870 he took his seat in 
the legislative assembly ob member for East 
Bomm and, as the youngest member, moved 
the address ; his speech gave prominonce to 
the question of slato education, which soon 
absorbed his alt ention. Sir James McCulloch 
[q. v.]was in power, and Ramsay, ns u mode- 
rate protectionist, generally suppm-Lod him. 
Sir Gavan Dully succeeded McOullocli in 
June 1871, and iu Juno 1872 Ramsay took n 
leading partin displacinghisministiy. James 
Goodall Francis came in, and Ramsay joined 
his ministry without portfolio. IJo carried 
the hill which made a jury’s decision depend 
on the vole of a throc-fourtlis majority, and 
in the same session introduced a new educa- 
tion act. When, on 81 July 1874, the mini- 
stry was reconstructed, Rnmsay boenmo post- 
master-general, and, by introducing the 
system of long terms of contract for the 
mail service, saved the colony considerable 
sums of money. In. October 1876, in McCul- 
loch’s third ministry, lie became minister of 
public instruction and also postmastor-geno- 
ral, and, vigorously administering the educa- 
tion act, he in two years opened more schools 
in country districts than anyprodecesaor, His 
tenure of oilico enma to an end on 11 May 
1877, but in 1878 lio represented the colony 
at the telegraphic conference at Melbourno. 
In October 1878 ho led tho attack upon 
O’Shanassy'a education hill, and it was de- 
feated [see O’Shanassv, Sin John], On 
6 March 1880 he joined James Service’s 
ministry as chief secretary and minister of 
public instruction. In June his promptitude 
contributed to the capture of the Kelly gang 
of bushrangers [see ICellt, Edwakd], but he 
and his colleagues resigned in August on the 
question of reforming tho council; this ques- 
tion was at last decided by a compromise 
between the two houses, which Ramsay 


actively helped to arrange. He was not 
again in office, hut in 1881 he took an active 
parfcin promoting the bill abolishing all future 
pensions to servants of the government. 

Ramsay died suddenly at his residence in 
CRpps Street, Melbourne, on 23 May 1882. 
lie married, in 1808, Isabella Catherine, 
daughl er of Roderick Urquhart of Yangery 
Hark, Victoria, who, with four children, 
survived him. 

[Melbourne Argus, 24 May lf)82; Victorian 
Hansard and Official Year Book.'] 0. A. H. 

RAMSAY or RAMSEY, TI10MAS(/2. 
1 CBS), Roman catholic agent, son of Alexander 
Ramsey, a Scottish physician, horn in St. 
Dunstan’s parish, new Temple Bar, about 
1081, was sent byhis father, at the age of six- 
teen, to Holland to his uncle, Alexander 
Pelree, lliafc he might study at Leyden. His 
uncle, however, disapproved of this plan, and 
on hiB advice ho was removed to Glasgow, 
whore he studied philosophy and Greek for 
a twelvemonth, and graduated M. A. Drivon 
to Edinburgh by a visitation of the plague, 
ho devoted himself to philosophy for another 
year, and graduated M.A. there also. Being 
advised to perfect himself abroad, he sailed 
to Bremen nndthonooproceededtoW lirzburg, 
and eventually reached Rome. His actions 
tliora are not very clear. He himself asserts 
that ho abode with the Dominicans a year 
and then entered the jesuit college. But there 
is no mention of him in the register of the 
college, and another account makes him an 
officer of tho inquisition. After two years 
in Romo, he was sent to Hildesheim, whence 
he was ordered to England. Talcing tho 
name of Thomas Horsley, lie made his way 
to Hamburg, stayed with. Dr. Elborough, tho 
English minister, and took a passage in the 
Elizaboth for Newcastle, where he had for- 
merly modo a stay with his father. Having 
landed early in 1063, he called himself Joseph 
Bon Israel, and doscribed himself as a Jew 
from M anlua, who was convinced of the doc- 
trine of llw Trinity from the study of Plato, 
and was socking the worthiest exponents of 
truth, Disappointed in the hospitality of the 
Nowcastln ministers, he wont into Durham t o 
Lieutenant-colonel Paul Hobson, concerning 
whom he had madu inquiries abroad. After 
a month's stay, Hobson sent him to Thomas 
Tillam , baptist min istor at Hexham , by whom 
ho was baptised. The presbyterian and inde- 
pendent ministers were not, however, well 
disposed towards a baptist convert, and 
measures wore taken to test his story. Certain 
admissions which he had made in tho throes 
of sea-sickness to Christopher Slmdforth, 
master of the Elizabeth, woro alleged against 
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him, but l\e stoutly denied, them. His ruin 
was completed, however, by the interception 
of a letter which he lmd written to his 
father. He confessed that the jesmts had 
sent him to England to seduco peoplo to 
Catholicism. On 13 July 16(58 a warrant 
was issued fov his arrest {Cal. State Papers, 
1063, p. 428), and he was examined by order 
of the privy council (tit. pp. 73, 101). His 
fate is uncertain. On 29 March 1000 a cer- 
tain ThamasRaraseyxeceived a pass to Franco 
(il>. 1659 -GO, p. 672), but his identity with 
the catholic agent is doubtful. 

[A Raise Jew, by Th. "Woldo, 0. Ridanhiwn, 
W. Hammond, Th. Durant ; Th. Tellam’s Ban- 
ners of Lore Displaied; Confession of Joseph 
Ben Israel; Examination of Thomas Ramsey, 
Statement of Christopher Shadforth (British 
Museum).] E I. C. 

EAMSAY, THOMAS KENNEDY 
([1820-1 880), Canadian judge and jurist , born 
in Ayr on 2 Sept. 182(1, was third son of 
David. Ramsay of Grunmnt in the parish of 
Straiten, Ayrshire, and Edinburgh, writer 
to the signet. His mot hor was a daughter 
of Thomas Kennedy of Kirkmeclinn I-loiiso, 
Ayr; sIib died in 1878. His father died 
pnrly, and his mother went to St. John’s, 
Maryliill, whore Ramsay began his educa- 
tion under private tutors ; Inter lie was 
trainod at a school at St. Andrews, then at 
Ayr academy, and afterwards in France, 
In 1847 Ramsay, his mother, and brothers 
migrated to Oimada, and Betllod on the 
estate of St. Hug nos. After studying law 
in the office of Meredith, Bet hune, & Dunkin, 
solicitors, ho was admitted to the bar in 1862, 
and soon proof ised with success, Ho was also 
an active contributor to tha press ; for a thuo 
ho added in tho management of 1 La 1’atTio,’ 
in which he fought the battle of tho seigneurs 
(landed proprietors) with substantial success ; 
later he conducted tho * Evening Telegraph ; ’ 
he also edited tho * Law Reporter,’ and aided 
in establishing the 1 Lower Canada Jurist.’ 
In 1859 he was appointed secretary of tho 
commission for the codification of tho civil 
law of Lower Canada, but in 1802 was super- 
seded by the liberals, who complained that 
ha took part in political meetings. In 1866 
he published his ‘ Index to Reported Cases,’ 
ana soon afterwards ho was appointed crown 
prosecutor at Montreal ; in I860 ho prose- 
cuted the fenian raiders at Swoetsburg. In 
1807 he became Q.O., and unsuccessfully 
contested, for the second time, a sent in tho 
Canadian House of Commons. 

In 1870 Ramsay was appointed an as- 
sistant justice of the superior court, and in 
1873 a ptusne judgo of the court of queen's 


bench for the Dominion. His industry was 
immense, and his devotion to work shortened 
his lifo. lie spent groat pains upon his i u <]„. 
ments, invariably writing them ont. He was 
especially well rt ad m Roman law. He wrote 
various pamphlets on legal subjects, and l 0 f t 
in manuccripf n ‘Digest of tho Decisions of 
tho Court of Appeal.’ Iiis only relaxation 
ho sought in farming on his estate at St 
Iliigucs. He died unmarried on 22 Dec 
18B6, and was buried at the Mount Royal 
cemetery, Montreal. J ' ' 

[Montreal Ghwetto, 23 ami 25 Dec. 1886 
Montreal Legal News, 1 Jan. 1887,] C. A H. ’ 

RAMSAY, 'WILLIAM, or Oolluthi}; 
Eaui, oi' Fife (jftl.356-1 300), was descended 

from a Fifeslure family who possessed the 
lands of Colluthio anil Leuchars-Uamsay. 
On his inarriago about 1366 to Isabel, countess 
of Fife, and daughter of Duncan Macduff 
earl of Fife, ho was invested with the earldom 
of File bv tho cinetus of tho belt and sword 
Either this Sir William Ramsay or possibly 
Sir William Ramsay of the house of Dal- 
housie accompanied tho Earl of Douglas to 
I ’’ranee in 1S6G, and fought against the Eng- 
lish under Edward the Black Prince at the 
battle of Poitiors on 19 Sept. 1366. Ramsay 
is stated to have succeeded in effecting the 
oscapo of Archibald de Douglas, brother of 
the knight of Liddesdalo, who was takon 
prisoner at tha baltlo, by pretending to rats 
him soundly for having killod his master and 
docked himsolf out in his clot lies ( Wyntoun, 
ed, lifting, ii. 40G). 

On 27 Juno 1368 a papal dispensation wn« 
granted for tho marriagu of David do Herein} 
to Elizabeth, countess of Fife. Burnett, in 
a pro Face to tho 1 Exchequer Rolls of Scot- 
land ’ ( vol, i. p. clvii), assumes that tho lady 
boro Hifornd to was Isabel, Ramsay’s wife, 
and suggusts that hor marriage with Ramsay 
must have been dissolved by divorce; but, if 
so dissolved, it does not scam to have been 
dissolved at so early a date, for ho is men- 
tioned ns oarl of Fife — a title which ho bore 
in his wife’s right — in March 1369-60 (Ex- 
chequer Jlolh of Scotland, i. 602, 603, 600, 
608). Tt is nioro probable that Countess 
Elizabeth was Ramsay’s daughter by a 
formor marriage ( Complete Peerage, ad. 
G. E. C., sub ‘ Fife ’). _ Ramsay oither died 
or was dUorcod some time about 1800, for 
in this year I he Countess of Fife married 
a second husband. The Lord William Ram- 
say of Colluthie who subsequently appeal] 
in numerous entries iti the ‘ Exchequer Rolls, ’ 
was doubt loss Ramsay’s son by a former 
marriage (Jircherpter Polls, i, 009) , The line 
of tho Ramsays of Colluthio ended in Elua- 
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wh Ramsay who married David Carnegie, 

k 0 through hoi gained possession of the 
lands of Leuchars-Ramsay and Collnthie. 
Carnegie hy a second marriage had two sons, 
John and David, who were raised to tho 
wprace by the titlos reapeotively of Earl of 
Northeak and Earl of Southesk. 

[Wyntoun’s Chron. ; Exchequer Rolls of Scot- 
land vol. iv- i Complete Peerage by G. E. 0. ; 
Boufflas's Scot! isli Peerage (Wood), i. Oil). ] 

B T. F. H. 

RAMSAY or RAMESEY, WILLIAM, 
M.D. (j*. 1600), physician and astrologer, 
eon of David Ramsay [q. v.], the clock-maker, 
t 7 bs born at Westminster on IS March 1620- 
lfliff. He spelt his name Romesey (which, 
he said, meant ‘joy and delight’), because 
he thought his ancestors came from Egypt. 
Rib mother was of English birth. After 
passing through several schools in and about 
London, he was to have gone to Oxford, 
hut was prevented by the civil war. Ac- 
cordingly he went to St. Andrews, where his 
studies were broken by the war ; ha than be- 
took himself t o Edinburgh, was drivon out 
by the plague, and returned to London in 
April 1646 ( Astrologia lleatawata, 1663, 
pref. pp. 28 sq.) 

Bv the end of 10G2 he had graduated M.D. 
at Montpellier, and was living with lua father 
InHolborn. On 31 July he was admitted 
an extra licentiate of tho London Collage of 
Physicians. He was physician in ordinary 
to Charles II, and was living at Plymouth, 
when he was admitted M.D. at Cambridge 
hy royal mandate in Juno 16(18 (Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1607-8, p. 407). His last 
publication Is datod 1076, after which ho dis- 
appears. 

He published: 1. ‘Lux Veritatis; or, 
Christum Judicial Astrology vindieat ed,' &c., 
1661, 8vo D11 reply to Nathaniel Ilolmos or 
Homes, D.D, (jq.v.j; answered by W, Row- 
land, M.D.) 2. ‘ A Short Discourse of tho 
Eclipse of the Sunne,’ &e., 1GG1, 8vo. 3, ‘ Vox 
Stellarmn, 1 &o., 1062, 8vo. 4. 'Astrologia 
Restnurata. . . . an Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of the Stars,’ &o. 1063, fol. (portrait by 
Thoms Cross). 6. ‘ *0 tludptonos nar 1 
[sic], or, Man’s Dignity and Perfection,’ &o. 
1601, 8vo (holds a traducian dootrine of the 
origin of the soul). 0. ‘De Vonenis ; or, a 
Discourse of Poisons, ’&o. 1668, 12mo (written 
in 1066; dedication to Charles IT, dated 
26 Oct. i860); another odition, with title 
'Life’s Security,’ &o. 1660, 8vo. 7. ‘ 'EXpn>- 
DoXoyta ; or Some Physical Considerations of 
Wormcs,’ &c. 1668, 8vo. 8. ‘ Tho Gentlo- 
mam’s Companion. . . . By a Person of Quality,’ 
&c, 1676, 8voj also 12mo (anon. 5 dedication 
to Earl of Dalhousie, datod 16 Juno ICG9). 
yot. xvj. 


In a paper of unknown authorship in the 
revived ‘Spectator,’ No. 682(18 Aug 1714), 
a ‘whimsical’ passage, ascribing the produc- 
tion of darkness to ‘ tenebrifleous and dark 
stars,’ is cited from ‘William Ramsay’s Vin- 
dication of Astrology.’ This is the running 
title of the first book of No. 4 above ; but no 
such passage is to be found in any of Rame- 
Roy’s works above enumerated., nor does it 
tally with his ideas. ’ A portrait of Ramsay, 
in a hat, is prefixed to his '"E\/uv8o\oyla (of. 
Geanoeu, ili. 131). Three other engravings 
are mentioned by Bromley. 

[ Ram e say’s Works j Munk’e Coll, of Pliys. 
1881, i. 286 sq.] A. G. 

RAMSAY, WILLIAM, second Buion 
Ramsay oe DALitouaiK and flrBt Eahl ov 
DaIiIiousih (d. 1074), was the eldest son of 
Q uorge, lord Ramsay of Dalhousie, hy Mar- 
garet, daughter and heiress of George Douglas 
of Ilelonhill, brother of William, earl of 
Morton, and Robert, earl of Buchan. He 
was chosen to represent the burgh of Mont- 
rose in the Scottish parliament in. 1017 and 
1621. On 21 J nly 1618 lie obtained from the 
king a charier of tho barony of Dalhousie 
and of tho lands of Kerington, Midlothian 
(Jleg. May. Sig. Scot. 100D-20, No. 704). 
tie succeeded lua father in 1090, and on the 
occasion of the coronation of Charles I in 
Scotland was admitted to the dignity of Earl 
of Diilhoubie and Lord Ramsay of Kerington 
hy patonl. dated 29 Juno 11)33 to him and 
his heirs malB. 

Dalhousie is placed hy .Tamos Gordon (Scota 
Affairs, i. 109) among those of the commis- 
sioners appointed for tho subscription of the 
king’s covenant who wore covenanters, and 
ho subscribed tho libel against tlio bishops 
prosonted IhB same year to the presbytery of 
Edinburgh (ib. p. 127). lie also signed tho 
letter of the covenanting lords of 10 April 
1089 to the Earl of Essex (Bawoub, Annals, 

ii. 3 ( 8), and sorvod as colonelinthe covenant- 
ing army which took up a position 011 Dunse 
Law to bar the progress of Charles I north- 
wards (Roman: Bailiae, Letters and Jour- 
nals, i. 211). lie also sorvod as colonel in 
(ho covenanting nrmy which on 2 Aug. 1640 
crossed the Tweed and invaded England (Bal- 
rooK, ii. 388), At the parliament held at 
Edinburgh iiiNovombor 1611 his name was 
inserted m a now list of privy councillors, to 
displace certain others chosen by the king (ib, 

iii, 149). Dalhousie was engaged in tho cam- 
paign in England in 1644, in command of a 
horse regiment (Baimtb, i. 226 j Spauduto, 
Memorials, ii. 414), but in the autumn he was 
called out of England with liis regiment to 
prooood ( 0 tho north of Scotland to aid Argyll 
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against Montrose (Spalding). On 2 Aug, 
1646 Montrose’s socond son James, lord Gra- 
ham, -who had been confined in the castle of 
Edinburgh, was delivered over to Dalhousie to 
be educated (Na.pt gk, Memoirs of Montrose, 
p. 603). On 24 Oct. 1616 Dalhousie was ap- 
pointedto the ofllco oi'higli slievitl'of tliecounty 
of Edinburgh. On 4 May 1648 he was nomi- 
nated colonel of horse for Midlothian, for the 
engagement in behalf of Charles I j but ap- 
parently he did not accept the office, for ho 
remained a close partisan of Argyll, and was 
one of the fourteen nobles who attended 
the parliament of January 1649 (Gtjturt, 
Memoirs, p. SOI), when the severe act was 
passed against those who had taken part in 
the engagement. Tn March 1661 he was 
nominated by Charles II colonel for Mid- 
lothian (Balpotjb, Annals, iv. 277). For 
having sided with Charles II he was by 
Cromwell’s aet of grace, 12 April 1 find, fined 
1,600/., whioh was reduced to 40 01. ( Ca!. 
State Papers, Dom. Sor. 1666, p. 72). lie 
died on 10 Feb. 1674. By his first with, 
Lady Margaret Carnegie, eldpst daughter of 
David, first carl of Soutkesk, he had four 
sons and three daughters: Qoorgo, second 
earl of Dalkousio; John, .Tames, William; 
Marjory, married to James, carl of Buchan ; 
Anne, married, first ; to Jolm, oarl of Dundue, 
and, secondly, to Sir Ilonry Bruce of Clack- 
mannan; and Magdalene, who died un- 
married. By his second wife, J ocosa, daugh- 
ter of Sir Alan Apsley, lioutonant of the 
Tower of London, widow of Lvstor Blunt, son 
of Sir Richard Blunt of Maple Durham, Ox- 
ford, he left no issue. 

[Gordon's Scots Affairs and Spalding's Momo< 
rialls of tho Trublos (in tlio Spalding Club); 
BuiUie’s Letters and Journals (in tho Bannntyne 
Club) ; Sir James Balfour’s Annals ; Bishop 
Guthry’s Memoirs ; Douglas's Scottish Poerage 
(Wood), i. 408 ; Oomploto Peerage by G . E. O.) 

T. F, n, 

RAMSAY, WILLIAM (1800-1866), 
classical scholar, bom in 1806, was the third 
son of Sir William Ramsay, the seventh baro- 
net, by his wifaAgnata Prances, dnughtar of 
Vincent Biscoe of Iloolcwood, Surrey. Sir 
George Ramsay [q. v.l was his elder brother, 
He was educated at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and at Trinity Oollogo, Cambridge, where ho 

f raduatod B.A. in 1831 and M.A. in 1836 
Grad. Cantabr.') In 188 L ho was elected 
professor of humanity in Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and between 1883 and 1869 published 
several usoful educational works. Among 
these the ‘ Extracts from Tibullus and Ovid" 
and the ‘Manual of Roman Antiquities’ wont 
through several edit ions. In M ay 3 863 Ram- 
jay resigned his profussorsliip through failing 


health, and spent the following winter in 
Rome, collating tho most important nmnu 
scripts of Haul us, whoso works had W. 
engaged his attention. lie died at SauRemn 
oil 12 Feb. 1866. 

He married Catherine, daughter of Robert 

Davidson, LL.D., professor of civil law in 
Glasgow University, by whom ho had a 
daughter Catherine, Lilias Harriot, who mar- 
ried Colonel James Wodderburn-Ogilvv 
Ramsay was a sound classical scholar, a con- 
servative, and on episcopalian. Ills principal 
publications are: i. Ilutton’s ‘Course of 
Mathematics, rumodolled by \V. R,.’ 1838 
8vo. 2. ' An Elementary Treatise on Latin 
Prosody, 'Glasgow, ] 837, 12mo; revised 1868 
8vo, 3. ‘Elegiac Extracts from Tibullus 
and Ovid/ with notes, 1810, 12mo, and other 
editions. 4, ‘ Cicero Pro Oluentio,’ edited 
with prolegomena, 1868, 8vo. 6. ‘An Ele- 
mentary Manual of Roman Antiquities/ with 
illustrations, London and Glasgow, I860 
8vo, and other editions. 6. ‘The Mostd- 
laria of Plautus/ with notes, 1869, 8vo (pos- 
thumous!. Ramsay also wrote a ‘ Manual of 
Roman Antiquities ’ in the third division of 
the ‘ Enoyoloprodia Metropolitans’ (1848, 
&c.), and contributed to William Smith's 
dictionaries of Classical ‘Antiquities/ ‘Geo- 
graphy/ and ‘Biography.’ His article on 
‘Cicero’ in tho lnst-namod was especially 
noteworthy. 

[Gent. Mag.l i. 662 ; Foster’s Baronotaga 
and Knightage; G lasgow TJniv. Cal.; Brit. Sins, 
Cftt.1 W. W. 

RAMSAY, WILLIAM NORMAN 
(1782-1815), major in tho royal horse artil- 
lery, horn in 1782, was eldest son of Captain 
David Ramsay, ll.N.(d. 1818), and belonged 
to the family of the Ramsays of Balmain in 
Kincurdineshiro [see Ramsay, Sie John], 
lie enterod tho Royal Military Academy as 
a cadet, on 17 Jan. 1797, was commissioned 
as socond lieutenant in the royal artillery on 
27 Got. 1798, boeamo first lieutenant on 
1 Aug. 1800, and second captain on 24 April 
1 800, Ho servod in the Egyptian campaign, 
1800-1. In 1809 ho was posted to I troop 
(Bull's) of the royal horse artillery, and want 
with it to Portugal. It was engaged at 
Buofico in 1810, and was specially thanked 
by Sir Stapleton Cotton fq. v.l, for its seal 
and activity in covering the subsequent re- 
treat to Torros VocItos, % . 

Whim tho British or my again advanced 
in 1811 tho troop. equally distinguished 
itself. It was mentioned by Wellington in 
his despatches of 14 and 16 March and 
0 April for its conduct in the affairs of Oacal 
N ova, Foz d’Aronco, and Sabtign! , At Fuentes 
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d'Onoro (6 May 1 ) the British cavalry on the 
right wing was driven hack hy the Fronch, 
W as in much greater strength, and 
I troop, or part of it, was cut oil'. It was 
supposed that the guns were lost, but soon 
a commotion was observed among the French 
cavalry; ‘an English shout pealed high and 
dear the mass waB rent asunder, and Nor- 
imui Itomsay burst forth, sword in hand, at 
the head of nis battery, his horses breathing 
fire, atretched like greyhounds along the 
plain, the guns hounded behind them like 
things of no weight, and the mounted gun- 
ners followed close, with bonds bent low 
and pointed weapons in desperate career’ 
(Namhk). A spirited drawing of this in- 
cident, by R. Beavis, is in the lloyal United 
Service Institution. 

In 1812 the troop took part in the battle 
of Salamanca, and in tlio advance on Burgos 
and retreat from it, distinguishing ilsel r in 
the action of Venta do Pozo on 23 Oct. 
Major Bull was wounded during tho rotreat, 
and had to leavo tho army. Tho command 
of the troop fell temporarily to Ramsay; and, 
thongh Major Frazer assumed it in the be- 
ginning of 1813, his appointment to com- 
mand the whole of the horse artillery three 
months afterwards loft 1 troop in Ramsay’s 
hands throughout tho campaign of 181 3. 

At Vittorio (21 Juno 1813) the troop was 
attached to Graham’s corps, and contributed 
largely to the capture of Abeckuco, by which 
the Ranch army was out off from tho 
Bayonne road, its host line of retreat. Ram- 
Bay rode a couple of six-pounders over a 
hedge and ditch, in order to get them up in 
time to aot against tho retreating enemy. 
Frazer wrote that ‘Bull's troop (which I 
have no hesitation in saying is much the best 
in this country) had, under Ramsay's com- 
mand, been of unusual and unquustionablo 
service' (Letters, p. 18G). Two days aft, or 
the battle (28 Juno) Ramsay was ordered 
forward in pursuit of tho French, Welling- 
ton met him at a neighbouring village, and, 
as he had some thought of sending him with 
Graham’s corps by anothor road, told him, 
according to his own aocount, to halt there 
‘nndnat to movo from it till he should re- 
ceive further orders from myself, knowing 
that he would bo sent to from tho advanced, 
posts. Notwithstanding these orders, Ram- 
say left the village in the morning before 
the orders reached him to join Graham; and 
he got forward into the delllo, and it was 
not possible to bring him back till the whole 
column had passed. For this alleged dis- 
obedience ■Wellington put Ramsay under ar- 
rest ( Wellington jDeipatelten, x. 1330), Ram- 
say’s act was due to some misunderstanding. 


lie supposed that lie was to wail at the 
villugo for tho night, and that if orders for 
ilia troop were issued in tho course of tho 
night, Wellington would forward thorn. 
None came; and next morning Ramsay, act- 
ing on the verbal directions of a slaff-officor 
and a written order from the quartermaster- 
general, advanced to rojoin the cavalry brigade, 
t o which he belonged. As his friend and 
chief, Frazer wrote: ‘Admitting, contrary 
to all ovidenco, that he had mistaken the 
verbal orders he veceivod, this, surely, is a 
venial offence, cud one for which long-tried 
and faithful services should not bo forgotten.’ 
Tliero was a strong feeling in the army that 
ho was hardly used, but Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham’s int orcession oil his behalf only irritated 
Wellington. A distorted account of this 
affair is givon in Lover’s ‘Ilondy Andy.’ 
Ramsay was soon released, but was not re- 
commended for promotion. 

In the middle of July Ramsay was al- 
lowed to resume command of his troop, and 
on 22 Nov. he recoived a brevet majority. 
In (ho advance of tlio army ovor the Py- 
renees his troop was attached to Sir John 
Hope's corps, and ho was ouo of the officers 
specially mentioned by IIopo in his report 
of the actions near Biarritz on 10-12 Deo. 
Unmf-ay was twice wounded slightly in those 
actions. 

On 17 Bee. ho became captain in the 
regiment, and had to return to England to 
take command of IC troop. In tho spring 
of 1816 he was transferred to II troop, 
which formed part of Wellington’s army in 
tho Netherlands. A woek boforo Watorloo 
Frazer speaks of him as ‘ adored by liisiuon; 
kind, generous, and manly, ho is more than 
tho friend of his soldiers.’ At Waterloo his 
troop was at first with the cavalry division, 
but, liko tho rest of the horse artillery, it 
was soon brought into action in tho front 
line. It was placed a little to tho left roar 
of llong’oumont, and tliero before the end of 
tho day it had lost four officers out of five. 
Ramsay liimsolf was killed about 4 p.nr., 
during tlio heavy lira of art illory and skir- 
mishers which was tlio prelude of the French 
cavalry charges. A bullet, passing through 
a snuff-box which ho carried, entered Sis 
hoart. 

His friend Frazor biu-iod tho body during 
a momentary lull of tho battle in a hollow 
immediately behind, and afterwards erected 
a monument in the church at Watorloo, with 
an inscription to his memory. The body wns, 
a few weeks afterwards, sent to Scotland, 
whore on 8 Aug. it was reintorrod in the 
churchyard of Tnvoresk, near Edinburgh, tho 
burial-place of Ins family, beneath a fine sar- 

z z 2 
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cophagus, supported by a cannon and gome 
shot, and surmounted by a helmet, sword, 
and accoutrements. 

Ho married, on 14 June 1808, Mary Emilia, 
eldest daughter of Lieutenant-general Nor- 
man McLeod, twentieth chief of McLeod ; 
she died on 10 Aug. 1809. Of his two bro- 
thers, one (Lieutenant Alexander Ramsay, 
R. A.) was killed in the attack on New 
Orleans on 1 Jan. 1815 ; and the youngest 
(Lieutenant David Ramsay, ll.N.) died at 
Jamaica on 81 July of the same year. 

[Records of the Royal Horse Artillery j Dun- 
can’s History of the Royal Artillery ; Letters of 
Colonel Sir A. S. Frazer during the Peninsula 
and Waterloo Campaigns ; Torakinson's Diary 
of a Cavalry Officer ; Napier’s War in the Penin- 
buU ; Wellington Despatches ; Dalton’s Waterloo 
Roll-Call; Browne’s England's Artillerymen ; 
Edinburgh Evening Oournnt, 10 Aug. and 
28 Sept. 1815; information furnished by tho 
minister of Inverosk.] E. M. L. 

RAMSBOTHAM, FRANCIS HENRY, 
M.D. (1801-1868), medical writer, was born 
in 1801. His father, who was physician to 
the Royal Maternity Charity, enjoyed a largo 
obstetric practice in East London. Francis 
reeeivod Mb medical education at the Lon- 
don Hospital, and at Edinburgh University, 
where he graduated M.D. in 1822. He be- 
came a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London in 1822, and fellow in 
1844. Eventually he succeeded to his father's 
business, and for many years was largely 
omployed in consulting practice. He was 
appointed obstetric physician and lecturer 
on obstetric and forensic medicine at the 
London Ilospital, and physician to the Royal 
Maternity Charity; ho was also president of 
the Harveian and Hunterian societies, and 
vice-president of the Pathological Society. 
Ultimately he removed from New Broad 
Street to Portman Square, but his profes- 
sional prospects wero not improved, Ill- 
health obligati him to relinquish praotice and 
retire to tho country. He died at Woodend, 
Perth, the residence of Ms sou, on 7 July 
1868. 

As a practitioner Ramsbotham’s chief 
rival was David Daniel Davis, M.D. [q. v.], 
with whom he long sustained tho chief 
honour of representing English midwifery 
abroad. As a lecturer he was dogmatio, but 
his teaching was sound and effective, while 
hie splendid presence and enthusiasm made 
Mm a favourite with studonts, 

As on author Ramsbotham’s reputation 
rests on ‘Tho Principles and Practice of Ob- 
stetrio Medicine and Burgory,’ 8vo ; 2nd edit. 
1844 ; 4th edit. 1856; 6th edit, 1867 ; 5th 
American odit,, PhiladelpMa, 1849. This was 


one of the first medical books brought out 
with expensive illustrations, and was verv 
successful. He published also : 1 . * Ohstetrl 
Tables ’1844. k * Suggestions in «££ 
to the Means of advancing Medical Science’ 
8vo, London, 1857. To the ‘Medical Q a ’. 
zetto’ for 1884 and 1835 he contributed lec- 
tures ou midwifery ; he wrote also papers in 
tho ‘Medical Times and Gazette’ for 18 , 
and 1853, and in other medical journals. 

[Lancet, 18 July 1868, p. 100, British Mctli- 
cal Journal, 18 July, 1808, p.62; Medical ffimea 
and Gazette, 4 Jan. 1868, p. 22; Medical Re- 
gister, 1859, p. 248; London and Provincial 
Medical Directory, 1866, p. 480, Athenian® 
1857, p. 010 ; Alhbone’a Diet, of English Lt i,‘ 
1736.] (j. g 


RAMSDEN, JESSE (1735-1800), opti- 
cian and mechanician, was bom at Salter- 
hebblo, a suburb of Halifax in Yorkshire 
whore Ms father, Thomas Ramsden, iopfc an 
inn. lie was baptised, according to the 
pariah register, on 8 Nov. 1786, and seems 
to have been born on 6 Oct. previously. 
Having attended the free school at Halifax 
for three years, he was sent at the age of 
twelve to his uncle at Graven in the North 
Riding, and there studied mathematics under 
the Rev. Mr. Hall. Four years later his 
father bound him apprentice to a cloth- 
workor in Halifax, aud, having served Ins 
full time, he repaired in 1766 to London, 
and became dark in a cloth warehouse. In 
1758he ontorod as apprentice the workshopin 
Denmark Street, Strand, of a matkematicalin- 
strumont maker named Burton, and gained 
such skill in engraving that the host artists 
employed Mm in that capacity on his setting 
up independently about 1762, His reputa- 
tion and experience rapidly increased. He 
married, in 1766 or 1766, Sarah, youngest 
daughter of John Dollond, F.R.S. [q, 7 .], 
receiving as her portion a share m her 
father’s patent for making achromatic lenses, 
and opened a shop in the Ilaymarket, trans- 
ferred about 1776 to Piccadilly. 

His inventive genius quickly displayed 
itsolf. He took out a patent for, and in 
May 1774 published a description of, a ‘ New 
Universal Equatoreal,' reprinted with addi- 
tions in 1791, the original stock having been 
accidentally destroyed by fire. Instruments 
of tho kind had already bean furnished by 
him in 1770-8 to Lord Bute, Sir J. Banks, 
and Mr. McKenzie, George HI had one at 
Richmond; and the largest equatoreal than 
extant was completed by him for Sir Georgs 
Sbuckburgh in ] 798 (PM. Trans. Ixjaiii, 75, 
plate ix ; also described by Pearson in Rbes's 
Cyalnjpcedia, and by Vince in Ms Treatise on 
Practical Astronomy). The clockwork mors- 
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meat given to a ‘lieliostnf by Ramsden, 
mounted in President Savon's observatory 
in Champagne, -was so accurate that Von 
Zach once followed Sirius with it during 
twelve hours (Perl. Astr. Jahvhuch, 1799, p. 

11 ^m»den published in 1777, by oi’dev of 
the commissioners of longitude, a 'Descrip- 
tion of on Engine for dividing Mathematical 
Instruments,' In a preface by Maskelyne, it 
is stated that ho received 316/. from the 
government by way of premium for this 
important invention, and 8007 for his pro- 
pertvinit. The ‘Description’ was translated 
into French. by Lnlande in 1790. A ‘ De- 
scription of an Engine for dividing Straight 
tines on Mathematical Instruments ’ was 
issued by Ramsden in 1779. On 2fi March 
of the same year he laid before the Royal 
Society a ‘Description of two new Micro- 
meters ’ on the double-imago principle, one 
by reflection, the ollior by reiraotion (Phil, 
Trans, lxix. 419) ; and on 19 Dec. 1782 a 
paper on 'A New Construction of Eye- 
glasses,’ by which the aberrations of colour 
and sphericity were much diminished (ib, 
lxxiii. 64). Before 1789 ho had constructed 
nearly a thousand sextants, greatly improvod 
from Hadley’s design ; he made a new in- 
strument ol the theodolite; devised novel 
methods for illuminnt iug the wires of transits 
and determining thair collinmtion _ errors ; 
invented a ‘pyrometer ’ for measuring the 
expansion of" substances through heal; a 
‘ dynamster ’ for ascertaining telescopic 
powers; and was the first to apply ‘reading- 
off microscopes ’ to circular instruments. 
His most famous work was a five-foot vorti- 
cal circle, turned out in 1780 with admirable 
perfection under Piazzi’s persons} supervision 
for the Palermo observatory. 1 1 b high quali- 
ties rendered inevitable the substitution of 
entire circles for quadrants and sectors, a 
reform consistently advocated by Ramsdon, 
From observations made with it, Piazzi con- 
structed his great star-catalogue, and lio do- 
eoribod it in detail with illustrative plates in 
'Bella Specola di Palermo ’ (i. 1 6), A similar 
but larger instrument was built by Ramsden 
for the Dublin observatory. 

A flno zenitli-sector, constructed for tlio 
measurement of the British arc, was finished 
by his successor Berge in 1808. Placed for 
safety in the Tower, it porishod in the lira 
of 1841, William Pearson [q. v.] described 
and fignrod it in his 1 Practical Astronomy ’ 
(fi, 633-48), A tlieodolito four feet in. 
diameter, carrying telescopes of three foot 
focus, was delivered by Ramsden in 1787 for 
use in General Roy’s survey. It was even- 
tually presented by George III to the Royal 


Society. The delay of three years in com- 
pleting it caused great inconvenience (Phil, 
Ti'ans. lxxx. ill), but the artiBt’B genius 
disdained time restrictions (Zaoh, Monat. 
Corresponded, vii. 251), On one occasion he 
attended at Buckingham House precisely, he 
supposed, at the time named in the royal 
mundate, Tho king remarked that he was 
punctual as to tho day and hour, while late 
by a whole year. 

He was elected a member of tho Royal 
Society on 12 Jan, 1786, and of the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg in 1794. The 
Copley medal wus bestowed upon him in 
1796 for his ‘various inventions and im- 
provements in philosophical instruments.’ 
Among tho first were an electrical machine, 
barometer, manometer, assay-balance, and 
level. A duplicate of his dividing-ongino 
was said to have boon introduced by Presi- 
dent Sarou into Franco, concealed in the 
pedestal of a table. lie became acquainted 
with Von Zach in 1783 ; the Dukes of Marl- 
borough and Richmond frequently enter- 
tained him; and Piazzi expressed venera- 
tion for his memory, and showed hieportroit 
to an English traveller in 1818 (Huaiu®, 
Travels in Greece and Sicily, i. 181). 

After some years of declining health, 
itamsdon went to Brighton to recruit, and 
there died on G Nov. 1800, aged 6G. De- 
lambro styled him ‘ le plus grand de tous las 
artistes.’ Tho demand from all parts of 
Europe for hie incomparable instruments 
was grimier than could he satisfied by the 
constant labour of sixty workmen; yol they 
wero considerably cheaper than tlioso by 
other makers. Ilis life was one of extreme 
frugality. lie ato and slept little and studied 
much. Ills favourito scientific authors were 
Euler and Bonguer, and in advanced years 
he learned French enough to read Boileau 
and Moli&ro. Most of his evenings were 
spout drawing plans by the kitchen fire, a 
cat on one sido, a mug of porter and plate of 
bread and butt or on tho other, while some 
apprentices sat round, and he whistled or 
sang. After explaining a design to a work- 
man, lie would say, ‘ Now, sec, man, let us 
try to find fault with it,’ and intelligent 
suggestions generally led to amendments. 
But if a completed instrument fell short of 
liie ideal, it was invariably rejected or de- 
stroyed, with tho exclamation/ ‘Bobs, man I 
this won’t do j we must have at it again.’ 
Jn consequence of this disregard of gnin, ho 
left but a small fortune, mostly divided by 
will among his workmen. A portrait of 
him by Robert Home (d. 1836?) [q. v.], on- 
gravou by JonoB in 1791 , was given by Sir 
JSyorai'd Home to the Royal Society. The 
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Palermo circle occupies tho background ; 
Ramadan appears clad in a fur coat, intro- 
duced by the artist to commemorate an order 
latoly executed for tbo Emperor of Russia, 
greatly, however, to the disgust of his sitter, 
who said that ho had never worn such a 
thing in his life, 

In parson, Ramsden was, according to 
Datens, ‘ above the middle size, slander, hut 
extremely well made, and to a late period oi 
life, possessed of great activity. IBs coun- 
tenance was a faithful index of his mind, full 
of intelligence and sweetness. His forehead 
was open and high, with a very projecting 
and expressivo brow. His eyes wore dart 
hazel, sparkling with animation.’ IIo had a 
musical voice, a manner so affable as to con- 
ciliate universal good will, an upright and 
benevolent character. He left one son, John 
Ramsden (1768-184.1), a captain in the East 
India Company’s mercantile marine. 

[Original communication hy the Rov. L. 
Dutena in Aikin’a General Biography ; Lott er 
written hy Fiazzi from London, 1 Sept. 1788, 
in Journal dos S^avane, 1788 p. 744, 1780 p. 
672 j Hatton’s Mathematical Diet. 1816 j 
Kitchiner’s Practical Observations on TolescopflB, 
pp. 86, 87, 00; Weld’s Doseriptivo Catalogue of 
Portraits, p. 67 ; Wold's History of lha Royal 
Society, ii. 187; Gent. Mag. 1800, pt. ii. p. 1116; 
European Msg. itr. 91 ; Lalando’s Bibl. Astr. p. 
668 ; Poggondorlf’s Biogr. Lit. Unnilwortorbucu ; 
Grant’s Hist, of Astronomy, pp. 149, 400; 
Thomson’s Hist of the lloynl Society ; Wolf's 
Gosehiehte dar Astronomic, pp. 614, 662, 670 ; 
M (idler's Qoschichto dar Hinimolskuude, ii. 348 ; 
Mario’s Iliatoire dos Sciences, ix. 68 ; Montuola’s 
Hist, des Mathiniutiquos, iv. 343 ; Penny Cyclo- 
paedia; Notes and Queries, vol. x. su, vi, pp. 
67, 156; Holroyd’s Collectanea Bradfordi.ina. p. 
104; Pearson’s Practical Astronomy, ii, passim 
(descriptions of instruments ) ; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit, under John Ramsden; Bromley's Cal. of 
Engraved Portraits.] A. M. 0. 

RAMSEY. [See Raubav.] 

RAMSEY, WILLIAM of (/(. 13 If)), 
lmgiologist. [Sec William. ] 

RANBY, JOHN (17011-] 773), sorgounl- 
Btirgeon, Iho son of Joseph Riuiby of St. 
Q iles-in-tb o-Fields in tho county of Middle- 
Box, innholder, put himself apprentice to Ed- 
ward Barnard, foreign brother of the Com- 
pany of Harbor-Surgeons, on 6 April 171 C, 
paying him tho sum of 32 l, 5s. Od. On fiOel. 
1722 ho was_ oxaminod touching his skill in 
surgory. His answers wero approved, and ho 
was ordered tho seal of the Harbor Surgeons 
Company ns a foreign brother, IIo was 
elected a follow of tlio Royal Socioty on 
80 Nov. 1724:. IIo was appointed surgeou- 


in-ordinary to tho king’s household in 17315 
and in 1740 he was promoted sergeant’ 
aurgeon to George II. He became prmcin&l 
sorgeant-surgeon in May 1748, and in thh 
capacity accompanied his master in the G ep . 
man campaign of that year. IJe was present 
at the battlo of Dottiugen, and there had as 
a patient the Duke of Cumberland, the king’s 
second son. In 1746 Ranby’s interest with 
the king and tho government of the day was 
sufficient to insure tlio passing of the act of 
parliament constituting a corporation of sur- 
geons distinct from that of the barbers. His 
exertions in promoting this separation were 
rewarded by nis nomination aB tbe first mas- 
ter of the newly foundod Burgeons’ company 
an ospeoial favour, as lie had never held any 
office in tho old and united company of 
Barbor-Sut'geoiis. J osupli Sandford , the senior 
wnrdan of the old company, and William 
Chesoldon, the junior warden, took office 
under Mm as tlio first wardens. Ho pre- 
sent ed a loving cup to tho company to mark 
his year of olliee, and it is still in the pos- 
session of tho Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. Ho was ro-oluctod master of the 
company in 1761, when tho company entered 
into occupation of their new theatre in the 
Old Bailey, and for a third time in 1762. 
Ranby was appointed surgeon to the Ohelsea 
Hospital on 13 May 1762 in succession to 
Choseldim. lie died on 28 Ang. 177S, after 
a few hours’ illness, at liis apartments in 
Chelsea Hospital, and is huriod m the fcouth- 
wosl portion of tlie burying-ground attached 
to_ tho hospital, in a square sandstone tomh 
willi a simple inscription ( ffmt . Mag, 1778, 
p. 416). IIo mn mod, in 1 729, Jane, tho elder 
daughter of the Hon. DacreBarrett-Lennard. 
Queon Oarolino, says Lord Ilervey, ‘once 
nskod Ranby whilst lio was dressing her 
wound if lio would not he glad to he offi- 
ciating in tho sumo manner to his own old 
cross wife that ho liatod so much.’ 

llanby had a large surgical practice, and 
Bidding introduces him into liis novel of 
‘ Tom J ones.’ IIo was a man of strong pas- 
sions, harsh voice, and inologant maimers. 
Quoon Caroline callod him ‘ tlio blockhead' 
before submitting lo the operation for hernia 
of which sho cliod (see Maiion, Mist, of 
England, ii. 814), 

Ilia works five: 1 , 1 Tlio Method of Treat- 
ing Gunshot Wounds,’ London, 1744, 2nd 
edit. 1700 ; 3rd edit. 1781, all 12mo; an 
account of some of tho Burgioal oases which 
caino under Ranhy’s caro wlion he served 
under Lord Stair in tho German campaign 
terminating at tho battle of Dottingen. The 
work is of extreme simplicity instyle, andfore- 
shadows thill associated aid for tho wounded 
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in battle which lias only recently been 
adopted by the formation of an Army Medi- 
cal Service. lie extols the use of Peruvian 
bark in the suppuration following upon gun- 
shot wounds, and makes the acute observa- 
tion that its virtue is increased if the elixir 
of vitriol be given with it. lie thus antici- 
pates by many years tho uso of quinine. ITe 
also gives a detailed account of a wound in 
the leg sustained by the II uke of Cumber- 
land, who attended his father, Goorgo II, 
in the campaign, Finally, ho relates oases 
of death from tetanus occurring after gun- 
shot wounds. 2. ‘ A Narratives of tho last 
illness of the Earl of Orford, from May 
1741 to the day of his decease, 18 March 
following,’ Loudon, 1745 ; 2nd edit, 17-15. 
This pamphlet, relating to the last illness of 
Sir Robert Walpole, gave groat oil'omic to 
the physicians, for in it Ennby utterly con- 
demned the uso of the lithontryptic lixivium 
in the treatment of stone. 3. ‘The True 
Account of all the Transactions before the 
Eight Honourable the Lords and others 
Commissioners for the alliiirs of Chelsea 
HospitaL as far as relates to the Admission 
and Dismission of Sam. Lee, Surgeon,’ 
London, 1761. This work incidentally ox- 
poses the methods adopted by a hemuwsimng 
quack to whom the government of the day 
had paid largo sums of money. 4. ‘ Thruo 
Curious Dissections by John Hanby, osq., 
Surgeon to llis Majesty’s Household and 
F.R.S. 1728,’ print od in William Eochott’s 
‘Collection of Cliirurgical Tracts,’ London, 
1740. 6. Paper in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions,’ 1731, vol. xxxvii. 

A natural son of tho sorgoant-surgeon, 
Joiur Rawbi (1743-1820), bom in 1743, 
assumed the name of Konby by royal license, 
in exchange for that of Osborne, in 176C. 
He states that he knew Richard Watson 
[q. v.], afterwords bishop of Llandaff, at 
Trinity Oollogo, Cambridge, wliore, however, 
he did not graduate. Ho 1 hurzaod after 
Mr. Wilkos’ in 1703, but developed into a 
partisan pampliletoor on tho other sido. In 
1791 he published ‘ Doubts on tho Abolition 
of the Slavo Trade,’ which Doswoll (who 
colls Rauby Ms ‘loarnod and ingonious 
friend') highly commended. In 1794, in his 
‘Short nints on a French Invasion,’ ho 
deprecated the general toudoncy to panic. 
Take years lator he supported Bishop Wat- 
son in his controversy with Gilbert Wake- 
Held [q, v.], and in 1811 he attempted to 
explode the theory of the increasing influence 
of the crown, in later life he resided first 


at Woodford in Essex, whore he bofrioiidod 
Thomas Maurice [a, y.] the orientalist, and 
than at Bury St. Edmunds, whore ho died 


on 31 March 1 820. llo was buried at Brent 
Eioigh in Suffolk, where there is a monument 
to lum and his wife Mary, daughtor of Ed- 
ward Grote and Mary (Unrnardiston). She 
diod on 3 Jan. 1814 (notes furnished by 
G. Le G. Norgato, esq. ; Davx’s manuscript 
Athcnco Suffoloensea, iii, 101; Maueiob, Me- 
moirs of ilia Author of Indian Antiquities, 
pt. iii. p. fl). 

(South’s Memorials of the Craft of Surgery, 
edited by D’Aray Power, London, 1886 ; article 
by Dr. Jrring on Military Medical Literature in 
The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
1846, lxiii, 93; information kindly suppliod by 
Mr. Sidney Young, F.S A., master of tho Barbers' 
Company, and Rev. Sydney OlaTlt, M.A., Chap- 
hun to tho Chelsea Hospital; Burko’s Peerage, 
1893, sub nomino ‘Hampden;* Horvey’s Me- 
moirs of the Roign of George II, 1848, ii. 667, 
626.] D’A. P. 

RAND, ISAAC (d. 17-13), botanist, was 
probably son of Jnrnos Hand, who in 1674 
agreed, with thirteen other members of the 
Socinty of Apothecaries, to build a wall 
round tho Chelsea Botanical Garden (FlTjT.D 
and Sdupi.ii, Memoirs qf the Botanic Garden 
at Chelsea, p. 12). Isaac Hand was already 
nn apothecary practising in the Haymarltet, 
London, in 1700. In Plulrenel’e ‘ Mantissa,’ 
published iu t hat year, he is men! ionod as iho 
discoverer, in Tothill Fields, Westminster, 
of tho plant now known na liume.r palmtris, 
and wob described (p. 11 2) os ‘ stirpium in- 
dagator diligentissimus , . . pharmacopoous 
Londinonsis, ol magiuo spoi botanious/ He 
Booms to have paid particular attention to 
inuonspicuoiiB plants, especially in tho neigh- 
bourhood of London. Thus Samuel Doody 
[q. v.] records in a manuscript note : ‘ Mr. 
Rand first showed me this beautiful dock 
[liumox maritimus], growing plentifully in a 
moist placo near Burlington House ’ (Thimbu 
and Dybr, Flora of Middlesex, p. 238), and 
Adam Buddie fa. v.l in his manuscript flora 
(Sloans M88.2Q7 0-aO), which was completed 
before 1708, attributes to him tho finding of 
Mentha puiescens ‘ about some ponds near 
Mnrybonc,’ and of tho plant styled by Petivor 
1 Rand's OakBlito’ ( Vhenopodium glaucwm). 
In 1707 Hand, and nineteen other members, 
including Petivor and Joseph Miller, look a 
lease of the Chelsea garden, to assist the 
Society of Apothecanoe, and were consti- 
tuted trustees ; and for some time prior to 
the death of Petivor iu 1718 Hand seems 
either to have assisted him or to have suc- 
ocodod him in the office of demonstrator of 
plants to the society. In 1724 he was ap- 
pointed to the newly created office of prce~ 
Jertus horii, or director of the garden. Among 
other duties lie had to give at loast two do* 
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monstrations in tlie garden in each of the 
six summer months, and to transmit to the 
Royal Society the fifty specimens per annum 
required hy the terms of Sir linns Sloane'e 
donation of the garden, Lists of the plants 
sent for several years are in the feloane 
MSS. Philip Miller [q. v.] was gardener 
throughout Itand’s tenure of the oifice of 
prmfecius, and it was in 1736 that Linnaeus 
visited the garden. Dillenius’s edition of 
Ray's ‘ Synopsis ’ (1724) contains several re- 
cords hy Rand, whose assistances acknow- 
ledged in the preface, and he is specially 
mentioned by Elizabeth Blackwell [q. v.] 
ns having assisted her with specimens for 
her ‘ Curious Herbal ’ (1737-9), which was 
executed at Chelsea. He is one of those 
who prefix to the work a certificate of accu- 
racy, and a copy in the British Museum 
Library has manuscript notes hy him. In 
1730, perhaps somewhnt piquod by Philip 
Miller’s issue of Ids * Catalog us ’ in that 
year, Rand printed an ‘Index plantarum 
officinalium in horto Ohclscinno.’ In a letter 
to Samuel Brewer, dated ‘ naymorkefc, 
July 11, 1730 ’ (Nichols, Illustrations , i. p, 
838), he says that the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany ordered this to be printed. In 1739 
Rand published 'Horti medici Glielseiani 
Index Oompendiarius,’ an alphabetical Latin 
list occupying 214 pages. The year of his 
death is given hy Dawson Turner as 1748 
(Richardson Correspondence, p, 126) ; hut ha 
was succeeded in the oifice of dcmonatraLor 
hy Joseph Miller in 1738 or 1740. His 
widow presented hie botanical books and 
extensive hortus siccus to the company, and 
bequeathed 60s. a yoar to tho prof edits 
horti for annually replacing twenty de- 
cayed specimens in the latter by new onos. 
This herbarium was preserved at Chelsea, 
with those of Ray and Dale, until 1803, 
when all three were presented to tho British 
Museum ( Journal of Botany, 1803, p, 32). 
Rand was a fellow of the Royal Socioly in 
1739. Linnaeus retained the name Randia, 
applied by Houston in Rand’s honour to a 
genus of tropical Ruhiaceas. 


[Hold and Homplo’s Memoirs of I ho Botanic 
Garden at Chelsea, 1878, pp. 41-83 ; Trimen and 
Dyer's Flora of Middlosox, 1880, pp. 388-0,1 

G. 8. B. 


RANDALL, JOHN (1670 -1022), puritan 
divine, was born in 1670 at Great Missou- 
don, Buckinghamshire, and scut when only 
eleven to St. Mary Hall, Oxford, where ho 
matriculated on 27 Nov. 1681 . He removed 
to Trinity College, end gradunted B.A. on 
9 Fob. 1686 i was elected a fellow of Lincoln 
College on 6 July 1687, and prouoodod M.A, 


on 9 Jiiijr i U no. Among ms pupils at Lin. 
coin was the puritan Robert Bolton To v 1 
On the occasion of Queen Elizabeth’s visit V„ 
Oxford, in August 1602, Randall was ap- 
pointed to ‘ frame and oversee the stave for 
the academical performance given’ in hor 
honour. Afterwards Randall studied di 
vinity, and was admitted B.D. on 28 Jane 
1698. On 31 Jan. 1699 he was presented to 
the rectory of St. Andrew Hubbard Little 
Eastoheap, London. There he made a re- 
putation as a staunch puritan and effective 

E readier; but his health failed.and he died at 
is house in the Minorios during May 1022 
He was buried in St. Andrew Hubbard' 
By his will, signed 13 April, proved 9 June 
1022, he bequeathed property to the poor of 
Great Missendcn, All Hallows, Oxford, and 
St. Andrew’s parishes; a tenement cnllad 
Ship Hall to Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
other houses and monoys to his hi others 
Edwaid nud Joshua, to his nephews, and to 
eight married sisters or their representatives. 
Ills wife and a daughter precfeceased him, 
Ilis portrait, painted when follow of Lincoln 
College, hangs in the common room there. 

In addition to separate sermons, issued 
posthumously by his friend William Hol- 
brook, Randall loft for publication “fhree- 
and-Twonty Sermons or Calechisticall Lec- 
tures upon the Sacramont of the Lord's 
Suppor, preached Monthly bofore the Com- 
munion,’ London, 1630, 4lo; published by 
his oxoou tor, Joshua Ruudall, 


[Foster's Alumni Oxon. early son os, p 1231 ; 
Clark’s Indexes, i. 82, ii. Ill, iii. 127 ; Wood’s 
Athonro Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 319 ; Wood’s Fasti, 
i. 226, 249, 278; Konnolt’s Register, p, 786; 
Lipuoombo'ts HiBt. of Buckinghamshire, i. 490, ii. 
389 ; Bronk’BLivos of the Puritans, ii. 296; New- 
courb's Itoportorium Ecclos. i, 266 ; Bagsliawe's 
Life and Donth of Mr. Bolton, pp, 7, 8 ; Cat of 
Books prill tod before 1610; Lnnsdowne MS. 984, 
f, 27 ; af.Wtil 67, Snvile, P. C. O. Somerset House. 
Tho register of Missonclon boforo 1700 is not ex- 
tant.] C. F. S. 


RANDALL, JOHN (fl. 1764), school- 
master and agriculturist, may have been 
liio John Randall who graduated B.A. from 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1718 and 
M.A. in 1727. Later in tho century he de- 
scribed himself ne master of the academy 
at Heath, near Wakefield; no mention of 
him appears in Cox's history of Wake- 
field grammar school. Subsequently he 
carried on a privato school at York. Six 
pupils residod with him. At York, too, 
he professod _ to resolve all questions rela- 
ting to annuities^ leases, reversions, livings, 
and matters of intricate accounts, _ and lie 
interested himself in practical agriculture. 
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TTe advocated a modification of the then new congregations in general,’ Cambridge, 1794. 

stem 0 f pulverisation, or drill cultivation, Of these hie six original tunes are said to he 
which was invented by Jotliro Tull [q. v.] ‘Cambridge/ ‘Trinity Church/ ‘Garden/ 
about 1730. Randall embodied his viows in * Yelling/ * King’s/ and ‘ University,’ but 

Randall is best known by hie two double 
chants (Gboye). ' The Hopeless Lover/ Lon- 
Husb antu yi UIHXUUOU. nuiu viva - don C17S5P), and other songs are attributed 
meats or an Essay towards a new Course of to Randall. 

National Forming, formed from the Defects, |Burney's History, 5v, 860; Sketch of ike 
Losses and Disappointments of the Old and Life of Il.mdol, p. 22 ; Chrysander’s Handel, ii. 
W«w Husbandry, and put on tho true Biass 273 ; Grove’s Dictionary, iii. 73; Gent. Mag. 
of Nature, in the Production of Vegetables 1782, p. 480.'] L. M. M. 

RANDALL, JOHN (1765-1802), ship- 
builder, was son of John Randall, ship- 
builder, ofRotherhitlio. He received a liberal 
education, and on the death of his fathor. 
about 1770, successfully continued the ship- 
building business under his own manage- 
ment. lie applied himself at the same time 
to the study of mathematics, in which, as 
well as in the principles and details of naval 
construction, ho attained proficioncy. In 
addition to tho largo numbor of ships which 
ho built for the mercantile marine and fer- 
tile East India Company, lie built upwards 
of fifty for the government, including several 
74-gnn ships and largefrigates— among thorn 
tho Audacious, Ramillios, and Oullnden, 
•which woro specially celebrated in the war 
of tho French revolution. In them on- theo- 
retical part of his profession, ho collected 
- » , .. . - materials for a treatise on naval architect live, 

who dated irom i orJc. . . but on tho publication of sorno French works 

[Workseitod; Donnldhon'HAgrionlluralBiogx.; he abundonud the design. He took a pvorai- 
Dc Morgan’s Arithmetical Hooks; Gent. Mag. non.1 part in founding tho Society of Naval 
1764, pp. 460, S3 2.] M. G. "W. Architects. At the Bame timo he maintained 


and in the Power ot every J J iougunmn wii u 
his own Ploughs, &c. to cvecuto, _ With tho 
Philosophy of Agriculture, exhibiting at largo 
the Nutritive Principles durivod from tho 
Atmosphere, in a Rotation of Nature, from 
their being exhaled to their Descent into the 
Pores of the Soil when duly prepared for 
the Purposes of Vegetable®/ London, 1704. 
At the same timo Randall invent c-d (but did 
notpatent) a seed-furrow plough, on the prin- 
ciple of Tull's drill plough, and described this 
and other ingenious performances in ‘Con- 
struction and extonsivo use of a new in- 
vented Seed-furrow Plough, of a Draining 
Plough, and of a Potato-drill Machino, with 
a Theory of a common Plough/ 1704. A 
drawing of the seed plough is engraved in 
the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine/ 1764, p. 460, 
and an article upon it which condemns i(, 
as complicated was answarod by Randall, 


RANDALL, JOHN (1716-1790), orga- 
nist, born in 1715, was a chorister of tho 
Chapel Royal under Bernard Gal.es [q. v.] 
On 28 Fob. 1782 at Gatos’s house, Ltniidull 
acted and sang the part of Esthor in the 
dramatic representation of Handel’s oratorio. 
In 1744 he graduated Mils. Bar, at Cam- 
bridge. In the following year ho was ap- 
pointed organist to King’s College Chapel ; 
m 1766 ho Bucuai-dod 1 )r. Qi-euno as professor 
of music in tku university of Oambrulgo, and 
in 1766 he prooeodud Mus. Doc. Assisted by 
his pupil, William Crotch, who joined him 
in 1786, Randall retained his appointments 
until his death at Cambridge on 18 Mai-eh 
1799. nis wife predeceased him on 27 April 
1792. 

Randall set to mueic Gray’s ‘ Ode for tho 
Installation of the Duke of Grafton as Chan- 
cellor of the University,' 1768. TIo pub- 
lished ‘ A Collection of Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, some of which, are now and others 
by permission of the authors, with six Chant s 
and Te Deurns, calculated for the use of 


hie youthful interest in literature and music. 

During tho revolul ionary war shipwrights’ 
wagos had boon largely increased, and whon, 
with the peace, the prossure of work ceased, 
and Randall lowered them to the former 
standard, liis men went out on strike. The 
admiralty permitted him to engage work- 
men from the Deptford dockyard, and of- 
fered to send a military force to protect 
them. Randall declined tho oiler, holioving 
that his persouul authority with the men on 
stviko would he sufficient, But the Deptford 
men wove forcibly prevented from working in 
his yard; and, in attempting t o quell the not, 
ho was slightly wounded. Ilia mortification 
at the action of his nign, whom he had 
tronted liberally, brought on a fever, ofwhioh 
he died, at his house in Great Cumberland 
Street, Hyde Park, on 2SAng. 1802. lie 
loft a widow and family. 

[Gral. Mug. 1802, ii, 878-80; European Mag. 
18»2, ii. 193^ J. R- L. 

RANDALL, THOMAS (1606-1036), 
poet and dramatist, [Soo Randolph.] 
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RANDALL, WILLIAM (/. 1598), 
mvusician, ia included by Meres in his list of 
England's 1 axcellento inusitians.’ lie was 
in early life a chorister of Exeter Cathe- 
dral. In 1584 he entered the Chapol Royal 
as epistlor. Tliero he remained till 1608, 
when Edmund Hooper' was swome the first 
of March in Mr. Bandoll'e rooms, ’ Of Ran- 
dall's compositions there remain a good ‘ In 
Nomine’ in the part-books of the Oxford 
Music School, and au anthem in six parts, 
* G ive sentenoo with me,’ in Brit. Mu s. Addit. 
MSS. 17793-6, f. 144 ». A word-book of 
anthems (Tlarl. MS. 6846), written jnsl after 
the Restoration and probably intended for 
the Chapel Royal, contains tho words ot 
two verse-anthem-, by Randall, ‘If the Lord 
Himself ’ and ' 0 Father dears, ’ the latter 
in metre, The music of uaitkor of these 
is known to exist j and os none of Ran- 
dall's works appeared in Barnard’s 1 Selected 
Church Mustek ’ (1641 ), it is probable that 
his title to rank, os Meres puts it, among 
‘oxcallcule musiLians’ rested more upon hie 
powers as an executant than as a composer. 
Among tho vicars-choral of Exeter in 1684 
was a (J. Randall, probably of the same 
family. 

[Cheque-Book of the 0 Impel Royal, in Camdon 
Society's Publications ; Hist. M8S. Comm. 4th 
Rop. p. 187 ; Meros’a Palladia Tamia, f. 288 6, 
manuscripts quoted.] H. I). 


ing docks, one of which at Sai^^r, 
enough to float the Glotre, then the larmrf 
ironclad in the French navy. TUmtoini, 
retired in 1808. The firm 4 awfi 
converted into the well-known Fan-field 
Shipbuilding Company, builders of the fast 
Atlantic liners. 


On retiring from business, Randolph turned 
his attention by speech and pamphlet to the 
sewage question, tho oxtension of Glasgow 
harbour, and the improvement of the Clyde 
navigation. He entered the Clyde trust 
where he did yeoman service, was a director 
of the Glasgow and South-Western Rail- 
way, and also of the British and African 
Steam Navigation Company, and 
of the British Dynamite ’ Company, now 
Nobel’s Explosives Company. He also de- 
voted tame of his leisure to tho construction 
of a et mun-engmo for a family carriage, which 
was a familiar object in the Glasgow streets. 
Randolph died on 11 Nov. 1878, survived bv 
his wire, Margaret Snmte-Pierre, who died 
on 19 Aitg. 1894. IIo bequeathed to the 
university of Glasgow 60,000/,, as well as 
the residue of liis moans and estate on the 
death of his widow. The Randolph Hall in 
tho university was orectcd with a portion of 
the funds. 


[EiiRinooring, 22 Nov. 1878 ; One Hundred 
Glasgow Mon, vol. ii (with portrait); Irving’s 
Rminout Scot smon.] <J. S_n“ 


RANDOLPH, CHARLES (1809-1878), 
marino engineer, son of Charles Randolph, 
bookseller and printer in Stirling, and author 
of a history of that city, was born there on 
21 June 1800. lie was Ural educated at 
the high school of Stirling, and subsequently 
at tbe nigh school and uniyorsity of Glasgow. 
On showing a Hiring for meohanioal engineer- 
ing, he woe apprenticed to Robert Napier 
(1791-1876) [q. v.] at Camlachio. lie aftur- 
warda went toManchester, where ho worked 
in the leading millwright firms of Ormorod 
and Fairbairn & Lillie. In 1884 bo roluruod 
to Glasgow, whore be started business as an 
engineer and millwright, lie was noted for 
his energy and ability, and was at once suc- 
cessful. From 1889 to 1842 he was joined in 
partnership by John Elliot, who died in tho 
latter year. In 1863 he was joined by John 
Elder, the namo of- tho firm becoming Ran- 
dolph, Elder, & Co, Thenceforth Randolph 
turned his attention from millwright en- 
gineering to the manufacture of compound 
engines adapted to tho propulsion of screw 
steamers. In^ 1858 tho firm began ship- 
building on their own account, and 100 vessels 
had been built before 1886, together with 
111 sets of marino engines, and throe fioat- 


RANDOLPH, EDWARD (d. 1586), 
soldier, probably a brother of Thomas Ran- 
dolph (1523-1590) [q. v.], was bom at 
Badlosmere in Kent. He made himself suffi- 
ciently prominent in Edward Vi's time to 
find it necessary to floe to Parie on the acces- 
sion of Mary. But, like otborrebels, be soon 
1 ired of exile, and lus known value as a sol- 
dier rendered the negotiations for his pardon 
easy. Wotlon wrote to Petre on 17 April 
1554, recommending him to mercy; but Mary 
wrote in May that, though he was forgiven, 
ho must slay and supply information as to 
the movomeuts of his friends. The formal 
grant of pardon is dalod 9 Oct, 1664. He 
soon found favour, and on 3 April 1666 
Philip wrote to his treasurer, Dominico 
d'Qrboa, ordering a pension of two hundred 
crowns to bo paid to Randolph, who is de- 
scribed as colonel of infantry. 

Under Elisabeth ho was at first employed 
in Scotland. On 1 April 1660 Grey, writing 
to Norfolk, alludod to ‘ good Mr. Randalls 
Btonl and valiant ondoavour;’ end Cecil, 
writing from Edinburgh on 26 June, speaks 
of his worth. Asa reward he was offeredtbe 
post of marshal of Berwick, but refbsed it, 

In 1503 ho was mado marshal of Havre 


h 
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(then called in England Newhaven), and 
aided the French Huguenots with two hun- 
dred men. In July 1663 ho was ill of the 
Blame. Elizabeth, on Randolph’s return to 
England, made him lieutenant-general of 
ordnance, and colonel of footmen in Ire- 
land. There he soon had plenty of fighting, 
and was killed in a battle with O’Noil at 
TCnockfergus on 12 Nov. 1666. A poetical 
epitaph is in Egerton MS. 2612, f. 198 (of. 
Hatfield MSS. ii. 100, 341). 

IX’ala. of State PaperB, Horn. 1647-80 pp. OS, 
66. 224, 237, 275, For. 1658-8 pp. 72, 79, 88, 
1559-60 pp. H2, &c„ 1600-1 pp. 161, 360, 
1561-2 p. 381, 1668 pp. 302, 896, 469, 1666 8 
pp.68, 164, Irish Sor. 1609-73 pp. 134, 162, 164, 
169,318, 344; Oarew MSS. 1615-74, pp. 374, 
386 , Bagwell's Ireland under UioTudora, n. Ill, 
&c.; Parker Gorr. (Parker Soc.), 1804 ; Stew's 
Annals, ed. Ilowos, p. 656.] W. A, J. A. 

RANDOLPH, EDWARD (1682- 
1703), colonial allicial, baptised at Canter- 
bury 9 July 1 632, was fourth eon of Edmund 
Rando)ph(1601-1649)of University College, 
Oxford, who obtained the degree of M.D. at 
Padua in 1626, and thenceforth practised 
medicine at Canterbury. Edward's mother 
was Deborah, fourLh daughter of Giles 
Master of Woodckurch and afterwards of 
Canterbury. Admitted a etudont at Gray's 
Inn, 12 Nov. 1660, ho was ongagod (1G61-U) 
in providing timber for tho royal navy ; but 
debts oonsumed hie property. Tn 1607 the 
Luke of ltiohmoud employed him as hie 
agent in Scotland. A relative, Captain 
John Mason (1686-1636) [q. v.], the pro- 
prietor of New Hampshire, may have recom- 
mended the English government to choose 
Randolph for a special appointment in New 
England in 1676. In March of that year he 
wa9 sent hv tho lords of trado and plantation 
withaletLer to tlni government and council of 
MasBachusette, and was instructed to obtain 
full information as to the resources of tho 
New England colonies and the tamper and 
character of the loading men in public life 
there. The result was an exceedingly full 
report, tinged throughout by a foolmg of 
great hostility to MansaokusottH, duo, as it 
would seem, in part to tlio discourtesy with 
which he was received by those in powor 
there. In July 1078 Randolph was appointed 
collector and surveyor of customs l'or New 
England. For the next fow years ho appears 
to have been constantly coming and going 
between Boston and England, and hooping 
up an unceasing fire of atlaclcs on tho lead- 
ing publio men of Massachusetts and on tho 
general policy and character of that colony iu 
memorials and iu lowers addressod to various 
persons interested in colonial administration. 


The persistent representations of Randolph 
in all likelihood contributed to bring about 
the abrogation of the charter of Massachu- 
setts. On 21 Sept. 1686 Randolph was made 
secretary and registrar of tho newly created 
province of New England, and on 23 Nov. 
postmaster of New England, becoming secre- 
tary of that * dominion ’ 6 July 1688. 

When the rebellion against Sir Edmund 
Andros [q. v.l 'broke out in 1689, Randolph 
was arrested by the insurgents and confined 
in prison. In February 1690, with Andros 
and the other prisoners, he was sent to Eng- 
land, but, in spite of the representations of 
tho agents for New England, ABhurst and 
Increase Matkor, no proceedings were taken 
against him. In 1691 Randolph was ap- 
pointed surveyor-general of customs in the 
American colonies and adjacent islands. 
In 1092 he becamo deputy-auditor of Mary- 
land. Ho died in Virginia in April 1703, 
in poverty, according to Cotton Mather's 
'Paruntator’ (1724). He married thrice; (1) 
Jane Gibbon of West Cliff, Kent (1640- 
1679), by whom he had four daughters ; (2) 
Grace Grenville {d. 1G82) ; (3) a widow, 
Sarah Platt, nSe Backhouse (<2, before 1702), 
by whom he had a daughter. 

Randolph's Letters and Official Papers, 
1670-1703, have been published by tho 
Prince Society of Boston, Mass., 18U8-0, 6 
vols. His Report on Now England is in the 
4 Hutchinson Papers,’ vol. ii. (Princo Soc.) ; 
othor writings are in 4 Andros Tracts,’ vol. hi. 
(Princo Soc.), in the ‘York Documents,’ in 
the ‘ Rhode 1 slaud Records,’ and in the 4 Ool- 
leotions’ of the Massachusetts Historical 
Simiety; a complete list of these is given 
in the 4 Andros Tracts ’ (iiL. 2 1 2). 

Randolph’s younger brother, Bjiknabd 
Randolph (1043-1090 P), writer on Greece, 
bom at Canterbury and chriBlenod in Octo- 
ber 1648 (Reg, lioole of St- George's, Can- 
terbury •, p. 36), was long engaged in com- 
merce in the Levant. lie constantly in ovod 
his place of residence, being at one time in 
I'lubtua aiul at nuatlnsr in Oandia or Smyrna. 
Soon aftor 1680 ho returned to England; but 
in 1683 he accompanied his brother to Massa- 
chusetts. Subsequently ho settled in Eng- 
land, and in 1086 published 'The Present 
Statu of tho Morea’ (Oxford, 4to; 2nd ed. 
1089, London, 4to). In tho following year 
appeared a companion wotIi, ‘ The Presont 
State of the Islands of the Archipelago.’ 
Those volumes oontnin an admirable account 
of tho state of the country about tlioiEgean 
soa, and arc valuable for the light they 
throw on tho Ottoman ampire in tho early 
stages of its decadence. Bernard Randolph 
died aftor 1689. 
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jR. N. Toppan’s Memoir in Prince Soc.'s Collec- 
tion of Randolph’s letters and Papors, 1808-0 ; 
Berry’s County Granealogios(Kent) , Cal.Stata Pa- 

S ora.Col. (America and West In dies) , 1674-6; An - 
ros Tracts; Tuttle’s Francis Champernoun and 
other Hist, Papers, Boston, 1889; Hutchinson's 
Hist, of Massachusetts ; Palfrey's Hist, of New 
England ; Brodlirad's Hist, of New York ; Proa, 
Massachusetts Hist. Soc., Feb. 1874.] J. A. D. 

RANDOLPH, FRANCIS (1752-1831), 
divine, born at Bristol on 29 Dec. 1752, was 
King’s scholar at Eton in 1771, and was 
admitted at King’s College, Cambridge, in 
the following year. lie became fellow on 
15 Aug. 1775 (B.A. in 1777, and M.A. in 
1780 ; D.D. from Dublin in 1806). Having 
taken holy orders, he became vicar of Broad- 
Chalke, Wiltshire, in 1780, and incumbent 
of Chanies, Buckinghamshire, in 1788. In 
the Iftttor year he published a letter to Pitt 
‘ on the slave trado,’ advocating partial and 
progressive emancipation (cf. Mathias, Pur- 
suits of Lit. Dialoguo iv. n. 73). Subse- 
quently he livod for a time in Germany, and 
was appointed to instruct the Duchess of 
York m English. He became chaplain to 
the Duke of York, and prebendary of Bristol 
on 24 Doo. 1791. Among his patrons wob 
F rancis Russell, fifth duko of Bedford [q. v.], 
who in 1817 presented him to the living of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. In the somo 
year he became vicar of Bauwell, Somer- 
set. In 1796 Laura Ohnpel, Bathwick, Bath, 
with sittings for one thousand people, was 
opened, having been erected ou a tontine 
promoted by Randolph, who frequently 
occupied the pulpit (Major, Noiabilia of 
Lath, pp. 69, 70). IIo had gained somo 
reputation ns a theologian by coiilributing’ 
to the Sochiiau controversy the tracts 'Scrip- 
tural Revision of Sooiniau Arguments, in a 
Letter to Dr. Priestley’ (1792), and ‘ Scrip- 
tural Revision, &c. vindicated against, the 
Reply of Benjamin TIobhouse, Esq,’ (1793). 

Randolph was entrusted in. August 1795 
with some letters of the Princess of "Wales 
to carry to Bruns wide, but being prevented 
from going, sent them back by coach from 
London to the princess at Brighton. They 
were lost on the way. Lady Jersey was 
aocused in the pross of having intercepted 
them, and of sending somo of thorn to Queon 
Charlotte, on whom thoy are said to liavo 
cost free reflections. At the request of Lady 
Jersey, who doniod the cluirgo, Randolph 
published a full account of his conduct in 
the matter. Tho princess was unconvinced, 
and her friends represented that Randolph 
was promised a bishopric for parting with 
the papors. Mathias, in his 'Pursuits oi 
Literature,’ makes merry over the incident 


(see A Pair of Lpistles in Verse, withNoUt 
the first to the Jteo. Dr. Randolph, 2nd 
edit. 1790; Pursuits, 1812, p. 2061 T„ 

1808 Randolph issued ' A Few Observations 

on the State of the Nation,’ addr essed 
the Duko of Bedford, in which he revived 
a plan propounded by "Watson, bishop of 
Llandafl, for a redemption of the national 
debt. lie diod at his probendal house Bris- 
tol, on 14 June 1831. In the north aisle of 
Baawell church there is a mural tablet to 
his memory. The view from a ‘ gazebo’ or 
summer-house that he erected on the sum- 
mit of Banwell Ilill is described in Bowles’s 
poem ('Days Departed, or Banwell Hill’ 
1828). A portrait of him was painted by 
Bradley and ungraved by Luutou (Evaus 
Cat. No. 20633). ^ ’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1831, i. BJ8 (which gives a™ 
wrongly) ; Lit. Mom. of Living Anthers; Diet of 
Living Authors, 1816 , Jlanvood’i, Alumni Eto- 
nenscs; Lists of Cnmbridgo and Dublin Grar 
dilates ; Corrosp. of R ov. Francis Randolph with 
the Enrl and Countess of Jersey upon subject 
of tome Letters belonging Lo II.R.H.tlie Frineosb 
of Wales, 1796 , nuish’s Memoirs of George IV 
i. 883-7, and Memoirs of duoen Caroline, p. 62 • 
Whoreat’u Bnnwoll and Cheddar Guido, pp. 4i’, 
44, and App. ; Alliliuno’s Diet, of Engl, Lit. ii! 
1788; Brit. Miis. Oat.; Public Characters; 
authorities oil od ; information from the librarian 
of King’s doll. Cnmbridgo. | G. Lb G. If. 

RANDOLPH, JOHN, third Earl of 
Moray (d. 1346), was the second son of 
Tho man Randolph, first aarl of Moray [q.v.], 
by his wife Isabel, only daughter of Sir Jolm 
Stowart of Bonlilo ; and succeeded to the 
earldom on tho death of his brother Thomas 
at tho battle of Dapplin on 12 Aug. 1832. 
Tho third oarl, following in the footsteps ot 
hie father, was a staunch supporter of the 
young king, David II, and of Scottish inde- 
pendence. In Docombor 1332, at the bead 
of a largo body of horse, and accompanied by 
Sir Robert Frasor and Archibald Douglas, he 
succeeded by a rapid night march from Mof- 
fat in surprising at Annan, and completely 
defeating, Edward Baliol, who some time 
previously had boon crowned king of Soot- 
land at Scono as representative of EdwavdHI. , 
Ha also hold command of a division of the 
Scottish avmy at Ilalidon Ilill on 20 July 
1833. Moray was ouo of the few Scottish 
nobles who escaped scatheless from the battle, 
and succoedod in Touching France. In 1884 
he returned to Sootlaud and took a prominent 
port in expelling the English from the south 
and west. Shortly afterwards he and Robert 
the Steward were chosen by the Scottish 
nobles joint regents of the kingdom. All 
that was now necessary for the liberation of 
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Scotland was to email tlui Earl of Atholl ; 
.-d Moray, by a rapid march northwards, 
prised him before he could collect his 
followers, and compelled him to snrrondor. 
Tn August 1885 Moray defealod a party of 
French mercenaries under the Count of 
Jfamur, at the Borougkmuir of Edinburgh ; 
and after they had retroated through the 
town to tho castle rock, where they made a 
•land behind the bodies of tlieir slam horses, 
’compelled them to surrender. As the Count, 
of Namur was a near kinsman of the ally of 
the Scots, the king of Franco, ho was set at 
liberty, and courteously escorted by Moray 
across the border into England ; but Moray 
on his return was attacked by a party under 
William de Pressen, the English warder of 
Jedburgh, taken prisoner, and sent to con- 
finement in Nottingham Oastlo. OnSl Aug. 
1836 a command was sent by King Edward 
to the sheriff of Nottingham to allow tlic 
constable of Nottingham Oastlo twenty shil- 
lings weekly for the oxpunso of tho Earl of 
Moray, whom he was sending thither (Cal. 
Documents relating to Scotland, vol. iii. No. 
1171). In May 1336 Moray was brought 
from Windsor to Winchester Oastlo, whoro 
the sheriff of Southampton was insl moled 
to receive and keep him, allowing him 
twenty shillings a weolc (ib. No. 1206) ; and 
in September following he wae sent from 
Southampton to the Tower in irons (if). No. 
1213). Subsequently he was removed from 
the Tower, and 111 February 1.337-8 was t alien 
from Nottingham to York (ib. No. 1280). I 11 
June 1840 he waB ordered, to bo delivered to 
the bishop of Durham and others truating 
with his friends for his ransom. On 2G Oct. 
tha constable of Windsor Oastlo lind orders 
toroceiveand keep him (ib. No, 1837) j and 
on the 26th it was agreed that he should he 
exchanged for William do Montuoute, first 
earl of Salisbury [q. v.J a prisoner of tho 
French (ib. No. 1843). On 8 Fob. 13 JO-1 
he obtained a general protection to go beyond 
seas on matters touching his ransom (ib, 
No. 1360) i and on 20 May 134 J a protec- 
tion from Franco to England and thence to 
Scotland (ib. No. 1859). 

Immediately on liis return to Scotland 
Randolph resumed his activity against tho 
English, On 17 Jan, 1842 he defeated Ed- 
ward Boliol at Irvine; and in tho same year 
la invaded England, tlieyoungking,DavidII, 
serving under him as n volunteer. lie ac- 
companied David II in his disastrous expedi- 
tion into England in 1840, and hold com- 
mand of the light wing at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, where he was killed at tho 
first attack. Moray married h is cousin Isabel, 
only daughter of Sir Alexander Stewart of 


Bonkle, and relict of Donald, earl of Mar; 
but by nor be had no isoue, and the earldom, 
on liia death, was assumed by his sister Agnes, 
countess of Dunbar and March [see D uhbab, 
Asnbs], 

[Chronicles of Fordun and WynLoun ; Cal. 
of -Documents relating to Seotlnnd, vol. iii.; Ex- 
chequer Ralls of Scotland, vol, 1 .; DonglasN 
Scottish Peerago (Wood), ii. 261-2.] T. F. If. 

RANDOLPH, JOHN (1749-1813), 
bishop of London, third son ofTliomaB Ran- 
dolph [q. v.], president of Corpus (Jhristi 
College, Oxford, was born on C July 1749. 
lie was sent to Westminster school, and 
matrieulat ed from Christ Church, Oxford, on 
17 June 1767, graduating B.A. 1771, M.A. 
1774, B.D. 1782, and D.D. by diploma 80 Oct. 
1783. From 1779 to 1783 he was tutor and 
censor of Christ Olmrch, and in 1781 ho was 
proctor. His chief pupil afterwards became 
Lord Grenville. Pol wlielospouksof Randolph 
as ‘ entronchod behind forms and ceremo- 
nies ; ’ but Polwhelo came to Oxford with a 
letter of introduction from a graduate who 
was mistaken in supposing that Randolph 
was an old friend, and even ho was obliged to 
confess that, although tho tutor’s demeanour 
was ungracious, he was warmly interested in 
tho welfare of his pupils (Traditions and 
Jiecollections, i. 82-9). 

Randolph hold many prominent positions 
at the univorsity. From 1776 to 1783 he 
was professor of pootry, and ns his tenure 
of tho post was broken, he left unfinished tho 
Latin lectures which he was delivering on 
Homer. They were ptthlishodinl870by his 
son, Thomas Randolph, rector of Much llad- 
ham in Hertfordshire, lie was rogius pro- 
fessor of Greek from 16 March 1782 to 1783, 
professor of mornl philosophy from 1782 to 
1786, and on 80 Aug. 1783 he was promoted 
to the regius professorship of divinity, with 
a oaiioury in Christ Church Cathedral and 
tho rectory of Ewolme, His divinity lec- 
tures were delivered by candlo-liglrt, and 
notes were supposed to he ( alcen, though thero 
was no inspection of notebooks. Most of tlie 
undergraduates slept, mid tho only things 
carried away were the syllabus given to each 
student at the "beginning, end the formidable 
list of authors for future reading which was 
supplied at tho close. He was also from 
October 1782 to October 1788 prebendary of 
Chute and Ohisenbury in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, and from 1707 to 3800 sinoeuro'reclor of 
Darowen in Montgomeryshire, 

Through his influence at the university, 
Randolph was appointed to the see of Oxford, 
being oonsecratedon 1 Sept. 1799, He vacated 
it on his confirmation in tho bishopric of 
Bangor on 0 Jan, 1807. Two years later he 
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was translated to the 'bishopric of London, Oxford lb collections, pp, 139_4i -"Pdnlkii' 
to which he was confirmed on 9 Aug. 1809. Pulliam (which is dedicated to Randolph} Jf„ S 
Tho note of Randolph’s episcopate was tlie 181-8.] W. P. c P 

active part which ho look in furthering the RANDOLPH, Sin THOMAS first Eart 
work of the National Society. lie was oh Muhay (d. 1332), companion’ of KoW 
also Bushy trustee (1801), governor of the Bruce and regent of Scotland, was ™ 
Charterhouse, privy councillor (27 Sept, son of Thomas Randolph, lord of 
1809), and EVILS. (181 1). He did not long k„ t „,i.. -r. 

Burvive his promotion to the see of London, 
for while on horseback during a visit to liis of King Robert Brace. TUafalherwasiaisM 
son at Mach Hadham, he was seized with sheriff of Roxburgh, and from 1266 to 127fl 
apoplexy, and died on 28 July 1813, He was great chamberlain of Scotland. He pkved a 
buried in Fulham churchyard, by the side I prominent part in llio politics of the time 
of Bishop Gibson, on 5 Aug., and an altar- The son, under the name of Iiandul de Fyi 
tomb of Portland stone was placed to his was present with his father at Norham m 
memory (cf. Gent. Mag. 1814, l. 211). lie December 1292, when Jialiol swore fealty to 
married, in September 1785, Jane (d. 1836), Edward I of England forthe crown of Scot- 
daughter of Thomas Lambard of Savenoaks, land. After the murder of the Red Comyu by 
Kent, and had several children, The bishop’s Robert Bruce in February 1306 -6, he loined 
arms, impaled with those of the sees of Ox- Bruce, and was present at his coronation 
ford, Bangor, and Loudon, ore in the first at Scono in April 1306. lie was, however 
window of the cliapel at Fulham Falaco, and taken prisoner, when Bruco wus surprised 
his portrait by Owon is in the library, An un- and routed at Mothven by the Earl of Pem- 
gravingof it by H. Meyer was privately oirou- broko in June of tho same year. On 24 July 
lated. Another portrait of him by Hoppnor an order was scut from Edward of England 
was engraved by O. Turner in 1811. to keep him in suro ward in the castle of 

Randolph was tho author of numerous Invorkip until tho king liimBclf should drive 
charges, sermons on episcopal consecrations at Carlisle or Perth or beyond tho moun- 
and on public occasions, a Latin address to tains ( Cal. Documents relating to Scotland, 
Canterbury convocation, 26 Nov. 1790, and vol. ii. No. 1807). It, was probably to save 
a Greek lecture given at Oxford in Decern- his life that ho agreed to swear fealty to Ed- 
ber 1782. The * heads ’ of his divinity loc- ward, and t ake up arms against his uncle ; 
turcs were printed in 1784, and again in while, no doubt, his knowledge of Brace’s 
1790, and tlie whole ‘ course of lectures to habits and baunts proved of some service to 
candidates for holy orders,’ together with the English in tlioir efforts to secure the 
three ‘Loctiues on tlie Book of Common Scottish king. Brace was hunted through 
Prayor ’ (which wore also issued separately the fastnesses ol’ Carriole by bloodhounds; 
in 1869), were published by his son Thomas and on ono occasion in 1307, when Brace 
in throe volumes, 1869-70. Asalootionfrom was all but captured by tho Earl of Pem- 
tho course, consisting of ton lectures wilh tho broke, Randolph succeeded in taking Wb 
‘ bends,’ was published in I860, and an on- banner. In J 808, however, Randolph, while 
larged selection of fourteen lectures came on a raiding expedition with a band of Eng- 
out in 1870. lie edited: 1. ‘Syllogo con- lislimon commanded by him and Adam de 
fesaionum 6ub tempus roformandus ocelesiui Gordon, was surprised and captured by Sir 
editaruiu,’ published at Oxford in 1804, and James Douglas in a fovtalioo on the water of 
again, in an enlarged form, in 1827. 2. ‘The Lynne a little above Peebles. On being 
Clergyman's Instructor: a Collection of brought into tho presence of Bruce, Randolph 
Tracts on the Ministerial Dutius,’ 1807 ; 3rd adopted a defiant attitude, and taunted his 
ed. 1824. 3. ‘Enchiridion Theologicum : a uncle with hie inability to meet the English 
Manual for tho Use of Divinity Students,’ in fair fight, and with having recourse to 
] 792, C vols , and 1812, 2 vols. ITis anony- cowardly ambuscades. Bruce terminated 
moils pamphlot — ‘ Remarks on Michaulis’s the interview by ordering him into close im- 
Introduetion to the Now Testament,,’ vols. iii. prisonmont ; but, having subsequently made 
andiv,, translated by tho Rev. Ilerbort Marsh his submission to Brace, Randolph was gra- 
— 'led to an animated controversy with that dually received into high favour, andbeoame 
divine’ (cf. Baxuk, St. John’s College , Cam- tho most trustod friend and adviser of the 
bridge, ii. 702-72, od. Mayor). Scottish king, while his fame os a warrior 

[Poster’s Alumni Oxon. , Gent. Mag, 1813 vied with that of his companion in arms, 
ii 187-8, 1830 i. 332 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotos, Sir James Douglas. Some time after his sub- 
ix. 570-2; Lo Novo’s Fusti, i. 109, ii. 306,600, mission ho whs croatod by Bruce Earl of 
626, 877, iii. 601, 610, 617, 624, 620; Oox’s Moray and Lord of Man and Annandale, 
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lecaivh^ at tlie ‘■ame time grants of estates 

corresponding to hit, dignities. As a conse- 
auence, however, of Ins alliance with Bruco, 
the estates which he held from tlie king of 
England were forfeited in March 1308-9 
/Jr iii. No. 70), and in 1314 they were bo- 
stowed on Hugh le Despcnser (ill. No, 362). 

0 fl e of the most remarkable feats of Ran- 
dolph was the capture, on 14 March 1313- 
1314 of the castle of Edinburgh, which had 
been ’hi the possession of the English since 
its surrender to Edward I in 1290. After 
investing it in vain for six weeks, in the 
hope of reducing it by famine, Randolph was 
informed by a soldier, William Frank or 
Francis, at one time one of the Euglisk 
garrison of the castle, that the castle rock 
might he sealed by a secrot path, which he 
himBBlf had been accustomed to uso wliila 
courting a girl of tlie town. Randolph re- 
solved to accept his oiler to load the ascent, 
and with thirty followers sncceedcd, with- 
out mishap, in reaching the castle wall, 
which they scalod with a rope ladder. The 
sentinels gave the alarm, hut wove immedi- 
ately overpowered, and (ho garrisau, panic- 
stricken and ignorant of tlie number of their 
assailants, aftir a short conllLot, in which 
tho governor was killod, either lied or sur- 
rendered at discretion. In accordance with 
the policy of Bruco, tlie castle was imme- 
diately demolished, lest it should again 
fall mto the hands of tho English. It was 
probably this brilliant achievement of Ran- 
dolph that led Bruce to confer on him the 
command of one of tho main divisions of 
the Scottish army at Bannockburn in tho 
following June, lie was posted by Bruco on 
high ground at St. Ninmn's, with special 
instructions to guard the approach to Stir- 
ling Castle, then held by tho English j hut 
on the 23rd, the day boforo the baltlo, Sir 
Robert Clifford, with eight hundred Eng- 
lish horse, was seen by Bruco to bo making 
acircuit by the low oarso ground to the east 
so as to outflank the Scottish army, and net 
between them and tho castle. Observing t hat 
llandolph made no movement to intercept 
him, Bruce rode up to him, and pointing to 
the English force to his loft, oxelaimed : ‘ A 
rosB has fallen from your chaplet.’ Deeply 
chagrined at his oversight, Randolph, talcing 
with him only flvo hundred spearmen, lmr- 
riedif possible to retrieve hie error, and suc- 
ceeded in placing them so as to bar Clifford's 
approach 1o 1 he castle. IIo was immediately 
charged by Clifford, and a dospcralo conflict 
ensued. It seemed impossible that tho Scot- 
tish square, surrounded on all sides by tho 
English cavalry, could longresial I heir onsot. 
Sir J ames Douglas therefore obtained, though 
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with great difficulty, permission from Bruce 
to go to his assistance ; but, by the timo he 
reached the scene of the encounter, the Eng- 
lish had begun to waver and fall hack ; and 
Douglas, confident tkatRandolph would now 
put them to rout, with chivalrous delicacy 
restrained his men from taking part in the 
figlil , lest by his interference he should 
diminish the glory of so redoubtable a feat, 
In tho great battle of the following day 
Randolph commanded in tho centre, which 
bore the main brunt of tho English attack. 

Tho high esteem in which Randolph was 
now held by Bruce was shown by the fact 
that at tho parliament held at Ayr on 
26 April 181 G it was provided that if, after 
the death of Robert Bruce, or ofBruce’ebro- 
therEdward,oi'Braoa’sdaiighter]VIagory,the 
heir to the crown should bo a minor, Ran- 
dolph should be guardian of the heir and 
rogeut of the kingdom. Shortly after the 
mooting of parliament, Randolph sot out for 
Ireland along with Edward Bruce, to whom 
the Irish of Ulster had offoiod tho crown 
of Ireland. Randolph had tho chief com- 
mand of six thousand troops, Bent by King 
Robert tho Bruce to support his hiothur’g 
claims; and, landing at Carrickfergus on 
16 May, stormed Dundalk and other towns, 
and defeated largo combined forcoB of the 
English and Irish aL Ooloraine and AtbcoII. 
Finally, however, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing provisions compelled ihe Scots 1o retire 
into Ulster: and m April 1816 Randolph 
passed over into Sootlandfor reinforcements. 
On learning how matters stood, King Robert 
tho Bruce resolved to go in person to liis 
brothur’s assistance:, taking Randolph along 
with him, During tho following campaign 
Randolph specially dieting nislied himself, 
and on its conclusion roturnod in tho end 
of the year to Scotland with the king. The 
dofoat and death of Edward Bruce in October 
131fl put an end to tho efforts to wrosfc Ire- 
hind from the English. His death, as well 
as that of Bruce’s daughter, Marjory, also 
necessitated some new enactments in regard 
to the succession to the crown; and at a 
parliament held at Scone in Decembor 1318 
it was agreod that, in the event of tlie suc- 
cession taldng place during the minority of 
tho heir to the kingdom, Randolphshouldbo 
appointed tutor and guardian of tho young 
prince, and failing him, Sir James Douglas, 

In April 1818 Randolph and Sir James 
Douglas, aidod by tho secrot co-operation of 
tho governor, captured the town, of Borwiek- 
on-Twood by escalade, and with a compara- 
tively small force held it against l ho gover- 
nor of tho castle uni il tho arrival of Britoe 
next day with large reinforcements, soon 
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aftor which thecastlo also surrendered When, access to the enemy’s position, in inflicthT 
in tho following year, Edward. II with a large 1 on the English an overwhelming defeat Ed- 
army was investing Berwick, Randolph and ward with the utmobt difficulty maldne his 
Sir James Douglas, at the head of fifteen escape to Bridlington. Thereafter the Seats 
thousand men, entered England with the continued to pursue their ravages in York 
design of achieving the coup of capturing shire without molestation, and Edward dig" 

tho q ueen of England, who had taken up heartened by tlioir successes and by the inter- 

her residence at York. Their design was, nal dissensions with whiehhewas threatened" 
liowover, betrayed to the English by a Scot- agreed to negotiations for peace, Handoluh 
tish prisoner, and, on their arrival before the 1 was one of (he three ambassadors on the 
city, they found that tho queon and court 1 Scottish side, and on 5 May 1323 a truce 
had fled south. They were thus baffled in was concluded with England for fifteen years 
thoir main purpose, but took advantage of Shortly afterwards, Randolph was sent on 
the opportunity to devastate all the neigh- a special embassy to the popo at Avignon 
bouring country ; and a force of twenty and wns so successful in neutralising the’ 
thousand men, consisting largely of monks previous representations of the English as to 
and thoir vassals, which had bean hastily obtain from the pope the acknowledgment 
assembled to oppose them, they completely of Bruce’s indupendont dignity as kfug of 
routod at Milton, near the Swale, no fewer Scotland. On his return journey he also 
than four thousand of the English being visited tho court of France, and arranged 
slain, including three hundred ecclesiastics, for the renewal of the ancient league between 
The news of the disaster so exnsporatcd the Prance and Scotland. Subsequently he took 
English before Borwick that Edward was part in negotiations for a pormanent peace 
constrained to raise the siege, and endoavour between England and Scotland, but on the 
to intercept the Scots on their return. This, renewal of Edward’s intrigues at the papal 
however, he failed to accomplish, the rapid court they wero broken oil’. In 1820 Ean- 
movements of the Scots, and their know- dolph concluded at Corboil an alliance offian- 
ledgo of the pusses, enabling them to elude sive and defensive between France and Scot- 
pursuit, and they arrived in Scotland laden land, which bound oacli party to help the 
with booty, having pillaged no fewer than olhor against England; Scotland, however, 
eighty-four towns and villages. InNovom- not being required to carry out the engage- 
ber Randolph and Douglas again invaded ment until the tmeo with England expired 
England, and devastated Qillesland. Dis- or was broken by England. After the depo- 
couragud by his inability to cope wit h thorn sition of Edward II, proposals were made to 
and their countrymen, Edward came to Scotland for a renewal of the truce, hut as in 
terms with them, and agreed to a truce for the proposals Bruco’s title of king was osten- 
two years. Meanwhile, emboldened by their tatiously ignored, Bruco deemed himself ab- 
suocess, the Scots resolved in 1320 to Hond a solved from tho former agreement with Eng- 
memorial to the popo, asserting — in tho face land. Accordingly, in June 1327, Randolph 
of previous papal denunciations — tho inde- and Sir Jamos Dougins — Bruce boiug then im- 
pendence of Scotland. Randolph’s name ap- capacitated by sicknoBS — entered the northern 
peared second in the list of signatures. counties of England by Carlisle, and passed 

It was mainly through the private diplo- through Northumberland, burning and de- 
macy of Randolph that tho Earl of Laucns- vaslatiug. With the determination to over- 
ter was induced in 1321 to talco up arms whelm them, Edward III collected a finely 
against Edward II, it being agreed that tlie equipped force of sixty thousand men; hut 
Soots should mako a diversion in liis favour the elaborate character of his preparations 
by an invasion of England ; but before the defeated his purpose. Slow and unwieldy in 
Scots could come to his assistance, Lancaster its movumonls, his formidable army was 
was defeated and taken prisoner near Ponte- completely outmanoeuvred by the lightly 
fract. After an abortivo invasion of Scot- armed Scots, who, according to Froissart, 
land in 1322, Edward, having collected the carried no baggage hut the iron girdle and 
remains of his army, which had been weak- bag of oatmeal trussed behind their saddle, 
aned by faraino and sorely distressed during If Edward, soveval times succeeded in briug- 
its retreat by the attacks of Randolph and 1 iug them to bay, it wob always in a position 
Douglas, encamped thorn at Byland Abbey, too formidable for attack ; and at last, when 
Yorkshire. The Scots had, however, been almost surrounded at a wood near the Wear, 
watching thoir opportunity for rovengo, and, called Stanhope Park, the Scots made good 
suddenly appearing in strong' force, succeeded, llieir oscapo at midnight over a morass by 
mainly by the valour of Randopli and Dou- moans of hurdles, and arrived in .Scotland 
gins in forcing a narrow pass which permitted Bcatholess. So disheartenod were the Eng- 
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Hah with tlio results of the campaign that, 
on a renewal of hostilities by the ScoLs, com- 
missioners were sent to tho camp of the 
Scottish king at Norliam with proposals for 
a treaty of peace, and for a marriage between 
J oann a, princess of England, and David, only 
son of Robert Bruce. The result was the 
treaty of peace concluded at Edinburgh on 
IS ifarch 1S27-8, and ratified at a parlia- 
ment held at Northampton on 4 July 1828, 
in which the independent dignity of Robert 
Bruce as king of Scotland was fully rocog- 

By tbe treaty the chronic warfare between 
the two countries was for a time suspended, 
mid during Bruce’s remaining years of in- 
creasing weakness, spent in retirement at 
Oardross, Randolph was ono of his chief 
companions and counsellors. Much of their 
time was here occupied in shipbuilding, in 
which Randolph, as well as Bruce, took a 
special interest ((Exchequer Polls of Scotland, 
i. passim). On the death of Bruce, 7 June 
1829, Randolph became regont of the king- 
dom, and guardian of the young king, 
David II, whom he lod to his coronation at 
Scone on 24 Nov. 1831. He fully justified 
his ohoioe as regont. The acts passer! during 
his rule testify to his enlightened love of 
justice; and, while vigorous in cheoking the 
feuds of rival nobles, he kept watchful guard 
ttgamstpossibleattacksfrom England. While 
the English wero on tho maroli to invade 
Scotland, Randolph died, 20 July 1832, ac- 
cording to tradition at Mnssolburgh. Hector 
Boece states that he had long suffered from 
the stone, and died of this disease, but this 
is not corroborated by tho earlier chronicles, 
Barbour affirms that no was poisoned, Wyn- 
toun that ho was poisonacl at a feast at 
Wemyss by the soa, and the Brevis Chro- 
nica that he was poisoned, also at WemysB, by 
the maohinationB of Edward Balliol. This 
would seem to indicato that, in any oaso,his 
illness was sudden ; and if lie was taken ill 
at Wemyss, and died at Muasolburgh, he was 

f robably carried in a small vessel across the 
'irth of Forth to a spot near Musselburgh. 
The house in Musselburgh in which tradi- 
tion places his death stood, until 1809, on tho 
south side of the stroot, near the east port. 
Randolph was buried at Dunfermline lib. i. 
438 ). 

By his wife, Isabel, only daughter of Sir 
John Stewart of Boukle, with whom he ob- 
tained the barony of Garlies, Randolph had 
two soiiS' and a daughter : Thomas, who suc- 
ceeded him, but was killed at the battle of 
Dupplin, 12 Aug, 1882 ; John, third earl 
[q. v.]j and Agnes, married to Patrick, carl 
ot Dunbar, 
von, xvi. 


ii Randolph 

[Chroniclab of Pordun, Wyntoun, and Praia- 
wilt; Barbour's Bruc» ; Cal. State Papers relat- 
ing to Scotland, vol. iii. ; Exchequer Soils of 
Scotland, vol. i. ; Acta Pari. Scot. vol. i. ; Dou- 
glas's Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 250-1.] 

T. P. H. 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS (162S-1690), 
ambassador, son or Avery Randolph of Badles- 
mero, Kant, was born in 1628. He entered 
Christ Ohurok, Oxford, at the time of itB 
foundation, and graduated B.A. in October 
1646, aud B.O.L. in 1647-8. Shortly after- 
wards hobeoame a public notary; and in 1649 
he was mode principal of Broadgates Hall 
(now Pembroke College), Oxford. lie con- 
tinued there until 1668, when the protestant 

E erseoutions under Queen Mary compelled 
im to resign and retire to France. Accord- 
ing to his own statement he had from his 
father, as long as ho professed 1 the life of a 
scholar, sufficient for that stato ; ’ and, when 
he * travelled,’ he * found him somewhat moro 
liberal ’ ( Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1501-2, 
No. 086). Sir James Melville refers lo Ran- 
dolph’s indebtedness to him ‘ during lus 
banishment in France’ (Memoirs, p. 281). 
Randolph seems to have mainly resided in 
Paris, whore he was still living as a scholar 
in April 1667 (Cal. State Papers , For. Ser. 
1668-8, p. 299). It was probably during 
his stay in Paris that ho came under the in- 
fluence of George Buchanan, to whom, in a 
letter to Peter Young, tutor of James VI, he 
rofors in very eulogist ie terms as his * master ’ 
(Buoiianan, Opera Omnia, vol. ii,, App. p. 
18), Among hie follow-etudents and inti- 
matos in Paris was Sir William Kirkcaldy 
of Orange [q.v.] (Letter of Randolph, 1 May 
1670, Cal. State Papers , For. Ser. 1609-71, 
No. 876). 

Soon after the accession of Elizabeth, in 
1658, Randolph was acting as an agent of 
the English government in Govmany (ib, 
1668-9, No. 08), but in a few months re- 
turned to England ; and, probably soon after- 
wards,* procured, without his father's charge,’ 
a * farm in Kent, the houso whore he was born 1 
(ib. 1661-2, No. 086). Doubtless his ac- 
quaintance with the Scottish protestants in 
Paris suggested to Elizaboth the employment 
of Randolph in the task of bringing Arran, 
who had boen compelled to flee from France, 
from Genova to England [see under Hamil- 
ton, J Aires, second Lord Hamilton and first 
Earl or Arran], Under the name of * Bur- 
nable,’ he was also sent in the autumn of 
1669 to secretly conduct Arran into Scotland 
(ib. passim), lie left for London on 26 Nov. 
(ib. 1G69-C0, No. 328), but waB again sent 
to Scotland in March 1600 (ib. No. 806), 
whore his representations had considerable 

8 a 
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influence in encouraging 1 the protestants Thomas], He was recalled to Engiandahimt 
against the queen-regent, and in effecting an Junel6(i6, and npparentlyit was shoitly after 
understanding between them and Elizabeth, liis return that lie was appointed postmaster- 
Tho success of his mission suggested his con- general (C«Z, 'S’tateJ > ^w i j i Dom,Ser. 1517_8o" 
tinuance in Scotland as the confidential agent p, 286), On 2 Nov. 1567 he obtained from 
of Elizabeth ; but probably, being an ardent Robert Constable an assignment of the office 
protestant, he was the representative rather of constable or keeper of the castle of Queen- 
of Oeoil than the queen. Although by no borough and steward of the lordship ov manor 
means a match for Maitland of Lethington of Middleton and Merdenin the county of 
as a diplomatist, the fact that he possessed Kent (j'i. p. 301). In June 1608 he was sent 
tho confidence of theprotestant party enabled on a apodal embassy to Russia in behalf of 
him to exercise no small influence in Scottish the English merchant s trod main that country 
politics. His numerous letters, ponned fre- (Instructions toTliomasIlundolph, Cal. State 
quently with graphio force, are among the Papers, For. Ser. 1666-8, No. 2272) ; andhe 
most valuable sources of information for this succeeded in obtaining from Ivan IV the 
period ; hut, although they abound in inte- Terrible a grant of certain privileges to the 
resting details regarding the Queen of Scots merohatit adventurous (ib. Dom. Ser. 1547- 
and her court, and the political plots and 3 580, p. 888), which led to the formation of 
social intrigues of which it was the hotbed, the Russian company. Of his embassy an 
his more significant statements must, unless account is published in Hakluyt's ‘ Voyages,’ 
otherwise confirmed, be read with caution. IIu returned from Russia in the autumn of 
It is necessary to make full allowance for 1669 (id. For. Sor. 1569-71, No. 884) ; and 
his religious and national prejudices, the fre- oarly m 1670 ho was again sent to Scotland 
quently tainted sources of his information, (ift.No. Q-J 8), wlioro lie remained about a year, 
and tlio spew al purposes of Cecil and 1<!1 izabeth. Towards the close of 1673 he married Anne 
In April 3602 Randolph accompanied the "Walsingham, sistor of Francis Walsingham, 
Queen of Scots, who meanwhile professed and daughter of Thomas ‘Walsingham of 
for him a warm friendship, in tho expedi- Chiselhurst. Before the marriage he reoeived, 
tion to tiie north of Scotland which re- on 1 Oct. 1671, an nRsignmont from Thomas 
suited in the defeat and death of Tluntlyj Walsingham and William Crowner of letters 
and he even took part in the campaign, patent of tho custody of the manor and hun- 
‘ being ashamed to sit still where so many drod of MiddloLon and Merdon in the county 
wore occupied ’ ( Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. of Rent., at tho ront of 100Z. per annum, to be 
1502, No. 048). In Juno 1663 he obtained paid to his intended wife (ib. Bom. Ser, 1547- 
license to go to England on private business 1680, p. 424). 

(ib. 1663, No. 847 ) ; but on 20 April 1663 In October 1678 and April 1576 he went 
he was again sent to Scotland with the on special embassies to France (ib. 1672-4 
special aim of entangling 1 he Scottish queen No. 1206, 1675-7 No. 719). He was sent 
in negotiations for an English marriage. to Scotland in February 1677-8, but too late 
The task commit! od to him was ungrateiul, to prevent tho fall of Morton. After the im- 
bothbecauso he was in great doubts as to prisonmont of Morton in 1580 ho returned to 
tho roal purpose of Elizabeth, and because Scotland to conduct negotiations in hie be- 
lie well knew that it was hopeleSB to seek to half, At a convention ortho ostates,keldon 
outwit Maitland. 20 Fob. 1680-1, besides presenting a paper 

Bv the direction of Elizabeth, Randolph declaring the ‘Intention of tho Queen’s Ma- 
did his utmost to prevent the marriage of jesty and her Offers to tho King of Scotland’ 
Mary to Damioy, and after tho marriage de- (printed in full in Oat/duewood’s Piston, m. 
c lined to recognise Darnley’s authority. TI is 488-96), ho, in a speech of two hours’ aura- 
ropreaentations and promises wore mainly tion, denounced Esrafi Stewart, created by 
responsible for tho rebellion of Moray. In tho king Duka of Lennox, as an agent of 
February 1606-0 he was nocused by Mary of Romo. If anything, however, his boldinter- 
having assisted Moray and her rebellious Bub- vontion only helped to seal Morton’s fate, 
jeots with a gift of three thousand crowns, Haying failed to thwart the purposes of Lsn- 
and was required to quit tho country within nox by a public accusation, he now attempted, 
six days (ib. 1666-8, No. 107), Ultimately with Elizabeth’s sanction, to concoct a plot 
he retired to Berwick, and while thore he for the seizure of him and the young kmgj 
was, after the murder of Riccio, accused by hut, the plot having been bet rayed, he flsd to 
Mary of having written a book against her, Berwick, aftor he had narrowly escaped death 
called' Mr. Randolph’s PhantiiRy’ (printed by from a shot fired into tlie room he occupied 
the Scottish Text Society in Satirical Poems in the provost’s house at Edinburgh Tsee 
of the Time of the Reformation) [sue Junto, proofs and illustrations in appendix to Tee- 
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ibb’s History of Scotland ). Randolph was 
sent on his Inst mission to Scotland m 
January 1685— tJ with instructions for the 
negotiation of n treaty between the two 
kingdoms, to which he succeeded in obtaining 
the signature of James VI. He held the 
joint offices of chancellor of tho exchequer 
and postmaster-general till his death, which 
took place in his house in St. Peter’s Hill, 
near Thames Street, London, on S June 1590, 
when he was in his sixly-soventli year, Ilo 
waB huried in tho church of St, Peter's, 
Paul’s Wharf. Randolph, during his em- 
bassies, was kept very snort of money, and 
had frequent difficulty in paying his expenses. 
Nor, important ns had been his services, did 
he receive any reward beyond the not vory 
remunerative offices ubovo mentioned. Thu 
statement of Wood that he was knighted in 
1671 is not supported by any evidcnco. Ran- 
dolph is supposed to have been the author of 
the original short Latin ‘ Life of George 
Buchanan/ but this must bo regarded as at 
least doubtful. lie took a special intorest 
in the progress of Buchanan's * History/ and 
offered his aid — with monuy if necessary — 
towards its completion. 

By Anne Walsingliam Randolph had a 
son Thomas, who succeeded him ( Gal Stale 
tapers, Dom. Ser. 1601-3, p. 384). lie lmd 
also a son (Ambrose) and a daughter 
(Frances); who marriod Thomas Fitzgerald. 
Ho is said to havo marriod, probably as 
second wife, Ursula Coping er (Notes and 
Queries, 2nd sar. viii. 13). 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 663-6 
and Fasti,!. 126 and passim ; ArcJucol. Oantiuna, 
passim; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Bnehunnui 
Opera Omnia, Oiil. Stato Papers, Foreign and 
Domestic, reign of Flizubotli ; Util, Hatflold Slate 
Papoi s] T, P, II. 

RANDOLPH, TnOMAS (1 006-1635), 
poet and dramatist, was second son of 
William Randolph of Ilamsey, near Lewes, 
Sussex, and aftorwarda of Little Houghton, 
Northamptonshire, by Jiis first wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Smith of Newn- 
ham-cum-Badby,near Dayentry, Northamp- 
tonshire. His father was steward to Edward, 
lord Zouch. Thomas was bom at N ownham- 
cum-Badby in tho house of his mother’s 
father ; a drawing of it appears in Halter's 
‘Northamptonshire’ (i, 201). He was bap- 
tised on 16 June 1606, He showed literary 
leanings as a child, and at the ago of nine 
or ten wrote in verse the ‘History of the 
Incarnation of our Saviour/ the autograph 
copy of which was preserved in Anthony & 
Wood's day. _ He was educaled at West- 
minster os a king’s scholar, and was eloctod 
in 1623 to Trinity College, Cambridge, 


where he matriculated on 8 July 1024. James 
Duport [q. v.], who was his junior by a 
year, was an admiring friend at both school 
and college, and subsequently commemo- 
rated his literary powers (Mmee Subsecivrr, 
1696, pp, 469-70). Randolph graduated 
HA. in .1 anuary 1627-8, and was admitted a 
minor fellow 22 Sept. 1029, and major fellow 
23 March 1631-2, Ilo proceeded M.A. in 
1032, and was shortly aftei wards incorpo- 
rated in the same degi ee at Oxford. 

Whilo an undergraduate Randolph was 
fired with tho ambition of making the ac- 
quaint once of Ban Jonson and other leaders 
of London literary society. According to a 
contemporary anecdote of somewhat doubt- 
ful authenticity, he shyly made his way on 
a visit to London into tho room in the Devil 
Tavern, near Tomple Bar, where Ben Jonson 
was entertaining his friends. The party 
noticed his entrance, and challenged him 
‘to call for his quart of sack.’ But ke had 
spent all his money, and in an improvised 
stanza confessed that he could only drink 
with them at their exponse. Bon Jonson is 
said to havo sympathised with him in his 
embarrassment, and to have ‘ever after 
called him his son.’ He acknowledged 
Jouson’s kindness in a charming ‘gralnln- 
tory to Master Ben Johnson for his adopting 
of him to ho Mb son,’ and gavo iur(,her expres- 
sion to his admiration for his master in two 
other poems, ontitled respectively ‘ An 
Answer to Master Ben Jonson’s Ode to 
persuade him not to leave the Stage’ and in 
‘ An Eologuo to Mastor Jonson.’ After ho 
had taken his dogroe in 1628, his visits to 
London grow more frequent, and liis litorary 

I mU'cms or friends soon included, besidos 
[onsan, Thomas Bancroft, James Sliirloy tlio 
dramatist, Owen Foltliaro, Sir Aston Ookain, 
and Sir Ifenelm Digby. But until 1082 his 
time was mainly spent in Cambridge. Ac- 
cording to his own account, while lie ‘ con- 
tented liv’d by Oham’s fair stream/ he was 
a diligent student of Aristotle (Poems, ad. 
nazlitt, 000-10). But he became famous in 
the university for his ingenuity os a writor 
of English and Latin verso, and was espe- 
cially energetic in 'Organising dramatic per- 
formances by tlie students of pieces of his 
own composition. In 10S0 he produced liis 
first publication, ‘Aristippus, or the Joviall 
Philosopher. Presented in a priuate Shew. 
To which is added tho Conceited Podler’ 
(London, for Robert Allot, 1630, 4to ; other 
editions, 1081 and 1086). ‘ Aristippus/ which 
is in prose interspersed with verse, is a witty 
satire in dramatic form on uuiversit y educa- 
tion, and a rollicking defence of tippling. 
The phrase in one of Randolph’s verses — • 
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* bliilio, buxom, and debonair’ — was bor- dolpk’s brother Robort, the editor or-vurti 
rowed by Milton in bis ‘ L’ Allegro.' ‘The Francis Rous, the Bodleian librarian. Wet- 
Conceited Pedler’ is a monologue -which ton, in a letter to Milton, complimeatitj 
would not have discredited Autolycus. In him on ‘Cornua’ (printed in Milton’s ‘Poems* 
1632 there was acted with great suocoss be- 1613), assigns the binding up of Randolph's 
fore Charles I and Queen Henrietta Maria, ‘Poems ’with ‘Coruus’to a bookseller's hope 
at Cambridge, by the students of Randolph’s that the accessory (i.e. ‘ Cornua’) ‘ might 
college (Trinity), the ‘Jealous Lovers,’ an ad- help out the principal.’ To the volume 
mirable comedy, loosely following classical were prefixod.an elegy in English and some 
models (cf. Masson, J/s7tow,i. 261-4). "When vorsos in Latin hy Randolph’s brother Re- 
published at the Cambridge University press I bert, as well as olegios by Edmund Clayton 
in the same year, it was respectfully dedicated Owen Faltlmm, and the poet’s brother-in-law’ 
to Thomas Comber, vice-chancellor of the uni- j Richard West. Tho poems include transla- 
versity and master of Trinity. To tho book tions from. Horace and Claudian, and a few 
Rimdolpli prefixed verses addressed to his 1 Latin versos on Bacon’s death, on his friend 
friends Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir OhristopbeT Shirley’s ‘ Grateful Servant.' and the like- 

(afterwards Viscount) ITatlon, Anthony but the majority are original and in English! 

Stafford, and othors, while Edward Hide, Separate title-pages introduce ‘ The Muses' 
Duport, Francis Mercs, and his brother Ro- Looking Glasse ’and ‘Amyntas.’ ‘The Muses’ 
bert were among thoso who oomplimenlod Looking Glasse by T. R.’resombled in general 
him on his success as a playwright. The design the earlier * Aristippus.’ Sir Aston 
piece, which is in blank verso, is Randolph’s Cokain, in commendatory verses, called it* the 
most ambitious effort. Other literary works Entertainment,’ and it doubtless was acted at 
which he produced undor acadomio hiilu- Cambridge. IntkcopeningsceneinlkeBlack- 
ences were Latin poems in the university friars ThoaLro two puritans, who are strongly 
collections celebrating the birth of Princoss prejudiced against tho theatre, are accosted 
Mary in 1031, and Charles Fa return from by a third character, Roacius, and the latter 
Scotland in 1633. A mock-heroic ‘ oratio undertakes to convert them from the view 
pnoraricatoria,’ delivered beforo the senate that plays can only servo an immoral purpose, 
m 1632, was first printed in Mr. Hozlitt’s There follow a disconnected series of witty 
collected edition of nis works. and effective dialoguos between characters re- 

After 1682 Randolph indulged with in- presenting various vices and virtues; the dia- 
creasing ardour in the dissipations of Lon- loguos seek to show that practicable virtue is 
don literary life. In two poems he ro- a mean betwoon two exlremos. In the con- 
countod tho loss of a finger in an affray which trusted portrayal _ of men’s humours Beu 
followed a festive meeting (cf. Aslimole JVIS. Jonson’s influence is plainly discernible. The 
38, No. 34, for a bantering reply by Mr. piece was long popular. Jeremy Colli® 
Hammings to one of tho poems), Tliomas wrote a preface for a now edition of 1706. 
Bancroft lamented that ‘ ho drank too Some scones wore acted at Oovent Garden 
greedily of the Muse's spring.’ Creditors on 14 Moroh 1748 and 9 March 1749, when 
harassed him, and his health failed. Ho was Mrs. Ward and Ryan appeared in the cast 
attacked by smallpox, and, after staying with (Gunsst, iv. 200-1, 28(5). The ‘Mirrour,’ 
his father in. 1634 at Little Houghton, North- nu altered vorsion, was published in 1758. 
amptonshive, lie paid a visit to his friend ‘Amyntas, or the Fatal Dowry,’ a ‘Pas- 
William Stafford of Blather wick. There he toral aoled before tho King and Queen at 
died m March 1634-5, within tlirco months Whit shall, ' is adapted from the poems of 
of his thirtieth birthday, and on the 17th Guariui and Tasso, 

he was buried in the vault of tlio Stafford Tho ‘ Poems, ’ with their appendices and soma 

family, in an aisle adjoining tho parish additions, including ‘The Jealous Lovers,’ re- 
church. Subsequently his friend Sir Oliris- appeared in 1640, again at Oxford. A title- 
tophar, lord Hatton, erected a marble monu- page, with a bust of Randolph, was engraved 
nient in tho church to his memory, with an by William Marshall. A third edition is 
English inscription in vorao by Peter Haustod. dated London, 1613; a fourth, which adds 
In 1638 appeared a posthumous volume, tho ‘Aristippus’ and ‘ The Conceited Pedler,' 
‘Poems, with tho Muses’ Loolting-Glassu and London, 1652; a fifth, ‘with several addi- 
Amyntas’ (Oxford, by Leonora Lichfield, tions corrected and amended,’ at Oxford in 
for Francis Bowman, 4lo). A copy of it, 1004; and a sixth (misprinted the ‘fifth’) at 
bound with Milton’s newly issued ‘ Conans,’ Oxford in 1668. 

was forwarded to Sir Ilonry Wotton by All tho piccos named wore reissued by Mr. 

Milton’s and Wotton’s ‘ common friend Mr. W. O. Ilazlitb in 1875, together with a fey 
R,,’ who is variously identified with Ran- other short pooms, and another play tradi- 
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tionaliv assigned to Randolph, viz. ‘IlAouro- 
ditlaXii'ta UXavTuyajiLci, a pleasant comedie 
intituled Iley for Honesty, Down witli 
Knavery. Translated out of Aristophanes 
his Plutus by Tho. Randolph. Augmented 
and publisher! by F. J[aques P]/ London, 1651, 
4to. This is a very free adaptation of Aristo- 
phanes, and contains so many allusions to 
events subsequent to Randolph's death as to 
render his responsibility for it improbable. 
Charles Lamb included selections from it in 
his ‘Specimens.’ Mr. Hazlitt is doubtless 
accurate in assigning to Randolph two poems 
printed together in 1612 as hv ‘ Thomas llau- 
3all 1 viz. ‘ Commendation of a Pot of good 
Ale,' 1 and ‘ The Battlo between the Norfolk 
Cock and Cock of Wisbech.’ 

Mr. Hazlitt did not includo a witty hut 
indelicate Latin comedy called ‘ Cornolianum 
Dolium, comcdia lepiaissima, auctora T. It. 
ingeniosissimo hujus tevi Heliconio’ (Lon- 
don, 1088, 12mo), which ia traditionally as- 
signed to llandolpli. Tlioro is a curious fron- 
tispiece hy William Marshall. Mr. Crossluy 
more probably attributeditto Richard Brath- 
■waite (Nates anil Queries, 2nd ser. xii. 341- 
842). Anothor claimnnt to the authorship 
is Thomas Riley of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, a friend of Randolph, to whom tlve 
latter inscribes a poom boioro ‘ Tho Jealous 
Lovers but oven if lliley’s claim bo ad- 
mitted, it is quite possible that Bralhwaito 
had some sbaro in it as editor. On 20 June 
1660 a comedy by ‘Thomas Randall,’ called 
4 The Prodigal Scholar/ was licensed for pub- 
lication by the Stationers’ Company, but 
nothing further is known of it. 

Randolph achieved a wide reputation in 
his own day, and was classed by his con- 
temporaries among 1 the most pregnant, wits 
of his age.’ Fertile in imagination, ho could 
on occasion express himself with rare powor 
and beauty. But his promise, as might be 
expected from his irregular life and prema- 
ture death, was greater than his performance. 
Phillips, in his 'Theatrum Poet arum,’ 1675, 
wrote: ‘The quick eonooit and clear poetic 
fancy discovered in his oxtant poems seems 
to promise something extraordinary from 
him, had not his indulgence to the too liberal 
converse with tho multitude of his applaudors 
drawn him toauohan immoderate way of liv- 
ing as, in all probability, shortened his days,’ 

The younger brother, Robert (1613-1671), 
who edited the ‘Poems,’ was also educated 
at Westminster as a king’s scholar, and was 
elected in 1629 to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he matriculated on 24 Feb. 1031-2, 
aged 19. He graduated B.A. on 1 June 
1683, and M.A, (as Randall) on 8 May 1686. 
Wood describes him as ‘ an ominont poot.’ 


Ho took holy orders, and was vicar succes- 
sively of Bavnotby and of Donnington. ne 
was buried in Donnington cliurcb on 7 July 
1071 (Wood, Fasti, i. 430; Fqstee, Alumni 
Oxen . ; Wulsit, Alumni Westmonast, p. 901). 

[Wood’B Athente Oxon. ed Bliss, i, 684-7 , 
Hunter's MS. Chorus Viituni, 24487, ff. 800-4 ; 
Baker's Northamptonshire, ii. 280; Academy, 
28 April 1892 ; Mndan’s Oxford Press, ‘ 1468’ to 
1640, pp. 209, 222 j Retrospective Roviow, vi. 
61; Floay'a Biogr. Ohron.ii. 164 sq.; Hazlitt’s In- 
troduction to Ins edition of Randolph’s Works.] 

S. L. 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS (1701-1783), 
president of Corous Ohnsti College, Oxford, 
son of Herbert Randolph, recorder of Can- 
terbury, was born in that city on 30 Aug, 
1701, and educated lliero in the king’s school. 
On 19 Nov. 1716, being then little more 
than, fourteen years of age, he was elected 
to a Kentish scholarship, at Corpus, and on 
22 Fob. 1722-3 became probationer fellow, 
lie took the usual degrees, including that of 
D.D.,andin comparatively ourlyiifp attractod 
tlie attention of J ohn Potter [q.v.], then bishop 
of Oxford and rogius professor of divinity, 
who, onhis translationto Oant orbury, collated 
him to tile united livings of Petham and 
Waltham in Kent, and subsequently to the 
roclory of Salt wood, with tho chapehy of 
Hytlio annexed, Through tho archbishop’s 
iniluonce lie also became deputy to Dr. Rye, 
Potter’s successor in the chair of divinity; 
but, failing on the vacancy of the chair to 
obtain tho succession, be retired to his liv- 
ings. The first work which brought Ran- 
dolph into notice as a thoologicul champion 
on tho orthodox Bide was a short treatise 
entitled 4 The Christian’s Faith, a Rational 
Assent/ published in 1744, a second part 
being published in the following vonr. This 
work was a roply to a pamphlet ontitled 
4 Christianity not founded on Argument/ 
&c., by H. Dodwell tho younger. On28 April 
1748 Randolph was elected, without his 
knowledge or any communication from tho 
doctors, to tho presidency of Corpus, and 
fclienoofoi'th lie made Oxlord his principal 
pines of residence and tho scono of his work. 
In. 1760 he bocame vice-chancellor, and held 
that oillce for throe years, during which period 
tlioro was on important, reorganisation of th© 
delegacy of tho press. In 1767 Bishop Lowth 
appointed him to tho archdeaconry of Oxford, 
and in 1708 he was unanimously elected to 
tho Margaret professorship of divinity, to 
which oilico a oanonry at Worcester was 
then attached. He died on 24 Biarch 1783, 
and was buried in the college cloister, where 
a monumont was erected to his momory. II© 
mnnioci, ou 22 Aug. 1738, Thoniazine, sister 
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of Sir John Honywood. By her, who die d 
on 11 Dec. 1783, nged 76, he had six chil- 
dren, of whom John (1749-1813) [q. v.j 
became bishop of London, 

According to Richard Lovell "Edgeworth 
[ 4 . v.], Randolph was a singularly gentle 
and indulgent president of his college. Ilis 
‘good humour made moro salutary impres- 
sion on the young men he governed than 
has been ever effected by the morose manners 
of any unrelenting disciplinarian ’ (Edge- 
WouTit, Memoirs, 1820). During Randolph’s 
administration, too, tho college seems to 
have shaken off the lethargy which had 
marked it, in common with the oilier Oxford 
colleges, during the early half of the cen- 
tury. The undergraduates included many 
men — Lord Stowell, Bishop Burgess, Arch- 
bishop Lawrence, and others — who subse- 
quently attained eminence. 

Randolph was a stout champion of ortho- 
doxy as at that time understood. Ho engaged 
in the Trinitarian, Allan, and subscription 
controversies, and entered the lists against 
no less than five -well-known authors — 
G-ibbon, Bishop Law of Carlisle, Bishop 
Clayton of Ologhor, Thoophilus Lindsey, ana 
tho younger Dodwell. In addition to tlie 
work directed against the last-named author, 
which has been already noticed, and single 
sermons, Randolph defended the subscription 
of undergraduates to theThirty-nine Articles 
in pamphlots published at Oxford between 
1771 and 1774, in roply, among otbors, to 
Edmund Law [q. v.l, bishop of Carlisle. 
His other works include : 1. ‘ A Vindical ion 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity from tho Ex- 
ceptions of a late Pamphlet [by Robert 
Clayton [q. v.J bishop of Ologliorl ontitulod 
"An Ebsay on Spirit, ’&c., published at Ox- 
ford in 1764. 2 . ‘A "Vindication of the 

Worship •of the Son of God and tho Holy 
Ghost against the Exceptions of Mr. Thoo- 
philus Lindsey, Oxford,’ 1776. 3. ‘ A Lott or 
to the Remarkor on the Layman’s Scriptural 
Confutation, wharein the Divinity of Iho 
San of God is further vindicated,’ Oxford, 
1777. 4. ‘The Proof of the Christian Re- 
ligion drawn from its Successful and Speedy 
Propagation,’ &c., in two sermons, Oxford, 
1777 (directed against Gibbon’s fifteenth 
chapter on the 'Progress of tho Christian 
Religion).’ 6 . ‘Tho Prophecies and othor 
Texts cited in the Now Testament aompored 
with the Hebrew Original and tlie Septun- 
gint Version,’ &o., Oxford, 1782. 0. A 

posthumous publication, in two volumes, en- 
titled 'A View of Our Blessed Saviour’s 
Ministry, together with a Charge, Disserta- 
tions, Sermons, and Theological Lectures 
(Prcolcetiones Theologicto, xvii.),’ Oxford, 


1784 ; the charge and sermons m these 
volumes had alone been alreadv DubliOn„l 
Prefixed to tho two volumes of the nos 
tkumous works is a portrait of Randolph 
(as an old man), painted or drawn by J 
Taylor, and engraved by John Keyso Sher- 
wen. A few copies socm to have been struck 
off separately. 


[Fowlers Hibtory of Corpus Christi Collocre ; 
Biographical Pref.ico to the two posthumous 
volumes ; Momoirs of R. L. Edgeworth • Corpus 
Christi Coll. Reg , Berry's County Genealogies 
(ICo»t),pp, 278-9 ; Hostel's Kent, i.) T, p. 

RANDOLPH, WILLIAM (1650-1711) 
colonist, son of Richard Randolph, who was 
half-brother of the pool, Thomas Randolph 
[q. v.l was born in KifiO at Morton Morrell 
111 "Warwickshire. In 1674 he emigrated to 
Virginia, acquired a largo plantation on the 
James river, and devoted himself to plant- 
ing with much success, for he left seven or 
move estates at his death. He lived latterly 
at Turkey Island, below Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, whoro he had built himself a splendid 
mansion. He was also a shipowner, and his 
skips plied regularly to Bristol. 

Randolph rose to tho rank of colonel in 
the colonial militia, ne was member of 
the house of assembly in 1084, and later a 
member of council. Ho is said to have been 
a man of high character, with wide influence, 
no was a founder and trustoe of the William 
and Mary College, Virginia ; but Ms chief 
work was directed to the civilisation of the 
Indians. He died on 11 April 1711 at Turkey 
Island. 

IIo marriod Mary Tsham, and had seven 
sons and tliroo daughters. Six of the sons 
became prominent colonists ; one of them, 
Sir John. Randolph of Tazewell nail, was 
knighted in 17 80 when on a visit to England. 


[Virginian IKstorietil Collections ; Appleton’s 
Cyclopaedia of American Biogr] 0. A. H. 

RANDS, nENKY (d. 1661), bishop of 
Lincoln. [Sco Home A on, Henhy.] 

RANDS, WILLIAM BBIGIITY (1828- 
1S82), 1 tho laureate of tho nursery,’ writing 
under the pseudonyms of Ifnrria IIoebeacb: 
and Matthew Buowsro, eon of a small shop- 
keeper, was born in Koppol Street, Chelsea, 
on 24 Doo. 1823. He roooivpd a very limited 
education, and derived much of what he 
knew from a habit of reading at the second- 
hand bookstalls, lie had a varied career, 
was for somo years in a warehouse, then on 
tlie singe, and thon a dork in an attorney’s 
office. Having taught himself stenography 
ho in May 1867 outered tho employment of 
Mosers, Gumoy & Go., and was soon ap- 
pointed a reportor in the committee-rooms 
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of the House of Commons, llera lie proved 
very efficient, and after attending, during a 
session of the house, a committee on the 
merits of the Armstrong and "Whit-worth 
ordnance, he received a vole of thanks from 
the committee. Ill-health occasioned Iris 
resignation in August 1876. 

When parliament was not sitting he spent 
his time m literary work hy special arrange- 
ment with his employers, and wrote much 
in verse and prose. At an early period he 
became a member of the staff of the 1 Illus- 
trated Tunes,’ and tom 18 Oct. 1866 to 
24 June 1871 furnished tlio greater port of a 
weekly article on men and manners, entitled 
‘The Literary Lounger.’ In the meantime 
he commenced writing for Cassell’s ‘Hoy’s 
Paper,’ ‘St. Paul’s Magazine,' ‘Good Words,’ 
‘Good Words for the Young,’ and ‘ The Peep 
Show.’ To ‘The Argosy’ (vols, iii.and iv.), 
in 1867, he contributed, under the name 
of Hemy Holheach, a tale entitled ‘Shoe- 
makers’ Village.’ For the ‘ Contemporaiy 
Periew' he wrote very many articles under 
the pseudonyms of Henry Ilolbeacli and 
Matthew Browne; the earliest, called ‘Moral 
Criteria and Moral Codes,’ appeared in De- 
cember 1869 (pp. 684-600). To tho ‘ Saturday 
Journal,’ published by Alexander Sfraluin 
between April 1874 and April 1876, he fur- 
nished twolve four-leaf ‘Mon (lily Supple- 
ments of Notes, Literary, Social, and Scien- 
tific ; ’ and to Tait’s' Edinburgh Magazine’ a 
number of articles entitled ‘ Bonding fluids.’ 
He was a reviewer in the ‘ Poll Mall Gazatto ’ 
in its early years, and in his later days wrote 
many articles in the ‘Spectator.’ In ] 878 ho 
aided in founding the ‘Citizen’ newapapor 
in the city of London. 

He died at Luton Villa, Ondiuo Road, 
East Dulwich, Surrey, on 23 April 1882, and 
was buried in Forest Hill cemetery, leaving 
four children. 

Bands was in many ways an eccentric 
character. His domestic life was somewhat 
irregular ; but ho was for some time a re- 
gular preacher in 0 chapel at Brixton, and 
composed hymns of great force and origi- 
nality. One, commencing 1 Ono Lord there 
it all lords abovo,’ which appeared originally 
in his ‘ Lilliput Lectures ’ (1872), has been 
includodin Border's ‘Congrogat ional ITymns 1 
(1884), and in tho ‘ Congregational Church 
Hymnal’ (1887) (.TtrLTAN, Jli/mnoloffi/, 1 892, 
p. 951). As a poet ho showed a lcoon lovo 
of nature and a sense of the music of words. 
His first book, brought out in 1867, and one 
of the few to which his name is attached, 
was called 1 Chain of Lilies and otlior Poems. 
In after years he regarded it as crude and 
unsatisfactory. It is os a wrilor of verse for 


children that his position was most securo. 
Mr. James Poyn called him, in ‘ Chambers’s 
Journal,’ the ‘laureate of the nursery,’ and 
had he done no more than write the lyric 
‘ Beautiful World, ’in his ‘Ldliput Lectures’ 

S 87 1 ), ha would hove claimed remembrance. 

is fairy tales, of which he published ono 
every Christmas for many years, combined 
much delicato fancy with well-contrived 
allegory ; the chief of them were reprinted 
in ‘Lilliput Legends.’ His elaborate book 
on Chaucer’s * England,’ 1869 (2 vols.), wider 
the pseudonym of ‘ Matthew Browne,’ is an 
admirable piece of work. 

Besides the works noticod, he wrote: 
1. ‘Tangled Talk, an Essayist’s Holiday’ 

2 y T. Talker), 1804. 2. ‘ The Frost upon 
e Pane; a Christmas Story,’ 1854 (anon,) 

S. ‘ Lilliput Levee,’ 1 864 ; 3rd edit. 1868 
(anon.) 4. ‘ Lilliput Bevels,’ 1871 (anon.) 

6. ‘ Lilliput Legends,' 1872 (anon.) 6. ‘Henry 
Holbcaoh, Student in Life and Philosophy: 
a Narrative and a Discussion,’ 1866 (by 
‘ Ilenry Ilolbeacli’), 2 vols. ; 2nd edit. 1868. 

7. ‘ ShoomakerB 1 Village ’ (by ‘ Henry Hol- 
beach ’), 1871, 2 vols. 8. ‘ Veises and 
Opinions ’ (by 1 Matthew Browne ’), 1860. 

[Daily Nows, 26 April 1882, p. 2 ; Pictorial 
"World, 17 June 1882, pp. 37 1-2 (with portrait) ; 
Contemporary Review, November 1869, pp. 398- 
412; Milos’s Poets of tho Century, 18D3, v. 116- 
130; information from W. H. Gurney Salter, 
eaq., Paul W. Rands, esq., and Alexander 
Stratum, osq.] G. 0. B. 

RANDULF, callod Ln TSlmonw, JLabl 
oif CiniSTUK (d. 1129 ?), was the son and 
lioir of liandulf, called ‘deBricliessart’ (from 
Briquessarl, his family seat), hereditary vi- 
comto of the Bessin in Normandy, by Maud, 
sister of Hugh ‘of AvranclieB,’ oarl of Chester 

f q. v.] He is chiefly remarkable for the con- 
usion that has prevailed as 1 0 his name, his 
titles, and Iris wife. Though he ie very gene- 
rally termed * do Moschinos ’ (do Hicoms), he 
bore the name ‘Meschin’ only. According 
to Dugdalo, he came over with the Con- 
queror, and received the city of Carlisle, of 
which he became earl. Freeman assorted 
that he became earl of Cumberland; but, 
as Mr. Eyton rightly points out (A Adit. 
MS. 81930, f. 171), Randulf was never 
‘ oarl,’ but merely 1 lord’ of the district. All 
this confusion can be traced through Dug- 
dalo to Matthew of Westminster (see ah ex- 
cellent note by Mr. Luard in Matt, Paris, 
Chroniea M ajar a, ii. 8), and to the docu- 
ments of Wotherall Priory, printed in the 
‘Monasticon’ (iii. 688-4), and including the 
so-called ' Ohronicon Oumbrim,’ a special 
source of error. The doouments, however, 
tliore numbered iii, v, and xv, are probably 
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genuine in substance, and prove that Ran- tor parentage is not yet proved, but that she 
dulf lield the castle (and barony) of Appleby, was a great heiress, who was certainly widow 
together with the ‘ potestas ’ (as he terms it) of Roger, and probably of Yvo previously 
of Carlisle. Henry I, in those documonts, when Randulf married her. y ’ 

speaks of the latter as an ‘honour’ which Orderio, who styles Randulf ' Baioeensis 1 
Randulf had held ; and an inquisition in the states that he (unless it was his father) sun 
‘Testa de Nevill’ (p, 879) speaks of him ported Ilonry I in 1106 {llist.Eccl. iv 220) 
as ' quondam dominus Ouinbrire.’ An inte- and led the van at the battle of Tinchebrai 
resting charter of King David of Scotland (ib, p. 229). lie adhered to the king again 
refers to Randulf holding Carlisle and his in the struggle of 1119 (ib. p. 846), and later 
‘ terra de Cumberland ’( Coitt. Chart, xviii. 45). in the reign, being entrusted with the caBtle 
There is nothing to show how he obtained, of Evreux, took hart on Henry’s behalf in 
or how he lost, this position. the tight at Borg-ThGroude on 26 March 1124 

Another important fief came to Randulf (ib. pp. 463, 456). Meanwhile, on the death 
by his marriage with Lucy, widow of Roger of his cousin lliohard, carl of Chester, who 
FitzGerald (de Roumare), a great heiress, was drowned in tho White ship in 1120, he 
and he thereby became the largest laud- obtained the succession to liis earldom, giving 
owner in Lindsey, as is shown by ‘The Lind- the crown the lands of his stepson, William 
sey Survey’ ( Cott . MS. Claudius, 0. 6 ), do Roumare (ib. p. 442). His first appear- 
drawn up about the middle of tho reign of anco, probably, ns earl was at the Epiphany 
Henry L -Hearne’s odiLion of this record oouneil of 1121 (Geoffrey de Mandemlle, p, 
in his ‘Liber Niger Soaccarii’ placed the 429). Mr Luard points out in his instruct 
words 'Comes Luicohiies’ after Randulf’s tive footnote (Matt. Paris, C/iron. Maj . ii, 
name, which has led Stapleton and other 8 ) that the si element ns to Randulf obtain- 
autliorities, down to Mr. Chester "Waters ing the earldom of Olioster in exchange for 
( Survey of Lindsey, p. 12), to beliova that he that of Oarlislo, though adopted by Dugdale 
hold that title ; but Mr. Greonstreet’s fac- and those who follow him from Matthew of 
simile edition proves that the words were Westminster, can be traced to a mere mar- 
an interlineation by a much later baud. A ginal note on ono of the manuecripts which 
series of nine writs, however, from Henry I has provod a fortilo source of error. His 
(Mon. Anyl. vol. vi. 1272-1276) prove that career as Earl of Uhost or seems to have been 
he was addressed as the principal layman in uneventful, save that in 1123 ho was sent 
the county. The parentage of Rundulfs over with tho Earl of Gloucester to secure 
wife, Lucy, has been and is still hotly die- the safely or Normandy, then threatened by 
puted. The old-fashioned view, found in Eulk of Anjou (Sym. Duiim.m. ii. 267). He 
Dugdale (Baronage, i. 10), and largely based is said by Dngdalo to have died in 1 129, and 
on the pseudo-Ingulf and his contmuator ho was certainly (load before tho pipe roll 
* Peter of Blois,’ was that she was daughter of 81 Henry I (Mich, 1130). 
and heiress of Ailfgar, earl of Mercia, and Bosides liis son and heir Randulf [q. v.], 
wife successively to Yvo Tuilbois, Roger he had a daughter Alice, wife of Richard 
EitzGerold, aud Randulf ‘ Muschin.’ As FitzGilborl. (do Glare), and mother of Gil- 
tliis was seen to he physically impossible, bort, first oarl of Hertford (Gesta Step/mni, 
modern genealogists, such as Mr. J. G, Niohols, p, 13). Jin had also a younger brother, 
Mr. Stapleton, and Mr. Iliude, hold that William Mbsoiitn, who’ appears in tho 
there were really two Luoys, mother and ‘Lindsey Survey’ by that name, and who 
daughter, of whom the former was wife of had received a flof there out of forfeited 
Yvo, and the latter of Roger and Randulf. estates (Waters, p, 12 ). He had also been 
This view was first advanced in tho ‘Annals enfeoffed in Cumberland by Randulf, and 
and Antiquities of Loooolc Abbey’ (1835, ncquired tho honour of Skipton in Yorkshire 
pp. 66-79), and was emphatically aecoplod by his marriago with Cecilia, daughter of 
by Mr. FiaovaaniNonnanConguest, 2nd edit. Robert de Eeumilly (Stapleton, p. 34). 
iii. 778-9, iv. [1871], 472). The whole con- He had witnessed, with his brother Ran- 
troyeray ie summed up by the writer of this dulf, a charter of Earl Richard (d. 3120) to 
article in the 'Academy,’ 17 Deo. 1887 St. Werburgh of Chester, and he also wifr- 
(of. 19 Nov., 20 Nov., and 8 Dec. 1887). In nessod Raudulf’s own charter to that house 
a subsequent series of papers on ‘ The Coun- (Monasiiaan, ii, 387). He occurs in the 
tees Lucy’ (Genealogist [new ser,], vol. v.), pipe roll of 1130, but. was probably dead 
Mr. R. E. G. Kirk advanced the theory that In or before 1138 (Stapleton). Stapleton 
there was but one Lucy, who was danght er asserts that lie was made Earl of 0am bridge 
to Thorold, the sheriff, and wife of the above by Stephen (ib.), but this is an error (Round, 
three husbands. It can only bo said that Feudal England, p. J 86 ). 
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HurfriFilzRanulf, -who also figures in the 
qindsey Survey,’ was perhaps a younger 
toother (ib. pp. 184-0)— not a younger son, 
„ 9 alleged (Watues, p. 12)— of the Earl of 
Cheater, in which ease he was named after 
liia uncle, Earl Hugh. 


rfLifldo’s Pipe Polls for Cumberland, &e.; 
Freeman's Norman Conquest and William Rufus ; 
Archreological Journal; Stapleton’s Holy Trinity 
Prior? (in York volume of Arch. Institute) ; Or- 
dericus Vitalis (ed. Sooi<St6 ds l’Histoiro do 
Franca); Matt. Paris’s Chronica Mnjora, Costa 
gtephami (ed, Hewlett), and Symoon of Durham 
(Emls 8er.) ; Testa do NoviU, and Pipe Roll of 
31 Henry I (Record Comm.) ; Dugdalo’s Baron- 
BM ; Monnstieon Anglieanum ; Waters’s Survey 
of Lindsey; Qreonstroet’s Survey of Lindsey 
(fecsimile); Round’s Gcoffroy do Mandovillo and 
Feudal England; Sitwell’s Barons of Pulford, 
pp 62, 9V; Byton’s MSS. and Cotton Charters 
(British Museum).] J . II. R. 


RANTOUI/F, called Du Geknons, Earl 
ob Cuxsrm (d. 1153), was son and heir of 
Randulf ‘ Meschin,’ earl of Ohoster [q. v.], 
whom he succeeded shortly before 1130. 
He is found in the pipe roll of that year 
indebted to the crown for largo sums (p. 110), 
including 1,0001. which liis father had died 
owing for tho fief of his kinsman tho Earl 
of Chester. Ilis mother also is outornl as 
paying considerable amounts, implying that 
her husband was lately dead. In tile fallow- 
ing year (8 Sept. 1181) Randulf ntl ended a 
great council of tho realm at Northampton 
(Round, Geoffrey da Mandauille, p, 2U5), 
but took no active part in affairs under 
Henry I. 

It was with tho accession of Stephen that 
the earl booamo an important factor in Eng- 
lish politics. His power was by no moans 
limited to tlvo county which formed his earl- 
dom. In Lincolnshire he inherited the groat 
fief of his father, Randulf M eschin, with that 
of their kinsman and predecessor, Earl Ri- 
chard. In the same county his half-brother 
and staunch ally, William do Roumni'e, was 
in possession of their mother’s largo estates, 
while, through her, they claimed rights over 
Lincoln Oasfcle. In tho north, Carlisle, with 
its honour, which his father had once held, 
was a special object of the earl's desire. The 
springs of his policy, therefore, are found in 
Lincoln and Carlisle. To pacify the Scot- 
tish ldug and his son, Stephen granted Car- 
lisle to the latter at the very beginning of 
Ms Teign (Rio. Hex. p. 140). Henry of 
Scotland, coming south, attended his Easter 
court in 1136, when the special honour 
shown him raised the earl's jealousy ( Geoffrey 
it Mandeville, p. 265; Sym. Hitncmi. ii. 
287). He is found, however, as a witness at 


Oxford to Stephen’s charter of liberties afler 
Easter ( Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 263). He 
seemB to have then withdrawn to his do- 
minions, and invaded Wales, but with ill- 
success (Sim. Dumir, ii. 287). He stood 
completely aloof till 1140, when he endea- 
voured to intercept his rival, Henry, relum- 
ing to Scotland (ib. ii. 806). Discontented 
at not obtaining ns much as he wanted 
from Stephen, ho succeeded, on tho king’s 
departure from Lincolnshire towards the 
close of the year, in gaining possession by a 
trick of the keep of Lincoln Oastle (Obd. 
Vit. v. _126; Will. Nnwn. i. 30; Will. 
Malm. ii. 509). Stephen hurried bade after 
Christmas, and closely besieged him with his 
half-brother and their wives in the castle. 
The earl, who was ' tho younger and moro 
daring of the two/ contrived to slip out, 
and strained e vary nerve to gather forces for 
the relief of the besieged. Bosides his own 
followers and Welsh allies, he securod tho 
assistance of Robert, earl of Gloucester [q. v.], 
whose daughter he had married before tho 
death of Henry I (Will. Malm. ii. 509), 
and ho mado his way to the Empross Maud 
lo nflbr his allegianco in return for help (ib. 
p. 570; Obd. yit. v. 120; Will. Ncwb. 
t. 40). With his father-in-law and the forces 
they had gathered, ho reached Lincoln on 
2 'Feb. 1141, and, in the battle hencatli its 
walls, took a foremost part, charging tho 
king in porbon (TTnir. Hunt, pp, 268-74; 
Gluyakh, p. 117). Kntoriug tho city in 
triumph, on the defeat of the enemy, ho 
allowod liis Welsh troops lo sack it (Obd. 
Vit, v. 129). 

Having gained his immediate object, tho 
earl again stood aloof, and is not found at 
tho court of tho empross. Oonnn, earl of 
Richmond, who had fiodat Lincoln, tried to 
waylay and seise him, hut was himsolf cap- 
tured, thrown into prison, and forced to do 
homage to Earl Randulf and become his 
man (Sym. Dcnulk. ii. 308 ; Gesta Stephani, 
p. 72). In August 1141, however, the crisis 
caused by the siege of Winchester drew 
him south, and he joined the queen’s forces 
(Syii. Dunelm. ii. 810), but be went over 
to tho empress (ib . ; Gesta, p, 79), though 
‘tardily nnclto no purpose (Will. Malm, 
ii. 581). Early in 1142, when Stephen was 
on his way to York, Bandulph, with his 
half-brother William, now Earl of Lincoln, 
mot the king at Stamford (Geoffrey da Man- 
deville, p, 1 59 ; Jskffl, Mist. JRev. x. 88). The 
king and ho swore ‘that neither should 
prove traitor to the othor, and Earl William 
roooived tho royal manor of Ifirton and was 
confirmed in possession of Gainsborough 
with its bridge over the Trent (Great 
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Couaher, vol. ii. f. 446). Stephen clearly had returned at length in the spring of 1149 
to bide his time, but in 1144 felt strong the oarl hastened to join him (Gehvase i 
enough to make on attack on Lincoln, which, 140; Srir. Deneem. ii. 236). On 22 Mav 
however, was defeated (Unit. Hunt. p. 277 ; 1149 Henry was knighted at Carlisle and 
■Will. News. i. 48). Meanwhile, Randulf the oarl, who was present, agreed to aha®, 
had been vigorously assailed by Robert don his old claim in favour of the Scottish 
Marmion (who was on Stephen's side) from prince, receiving the honour of Lancaster 
Coventry, but Robert was slain there in a instead (Stji. Bcjneem. ii. 323). A powerful 
sally against Randulf’s attack (Will. Newb. triple alliance was formed by this compro- 
i.47). Harrying the king’s supporters(<5esta, mise, and the earl agreed to confirm, it hv a 

? . 107), and seizing on crown property (ii. p. marriage between his son and a daughter of 
18), he practically ruled over ‘ a third part Ilenry of Scotland (ib. p. 3281. He faded 
of the realm’ (ii. p. 117), represented by a however, to join his allies at the promised’ 
triangle, with its apex at Chester and its time, and so brought the whole enterprise to 
bases at Coventry and Lincoln. Alarmed, naught (id. p. 823). It is probable (AW 
however, in 1146 at the growing power of Hist. Has. x. 91) that Stephen, whom the 
Stephen, he suddenly renewed friendship with scheme lind seriously alarmod, had detached 
him, joined vigorously in the siege of Bod- the earl on this occasion by granting the 
ford, and, on its fall, assisted the king with remarkable charter (J2rp. -Keeper Publ. 2{ec. 
three hundred knights in pushing the siege 31st Hop. p. 2) of which an English paio- 
of Wallingford ( ii . ; Hot. Hunt. p. 27D ; phraso is given by Dugclalo (Baronage, i.ffl). 
Win. Nnwjt. i, 49). But the firm hold lie By this charter Lincoln was to be restored 
kept on his castles, and his proved insta- to him under certain elaborate conditions, 
biuty, alarmed tho king and his advisers and lio was to receives large grants of es- 
( Gesta, p. 118). Tho earl seems to have cheated and crown lands, including the land 
incurred the suspicion of treachery by urging 1 betwoen Mersey and nibble,’ together with 
the king to join him in repelling the inroads Belvoir Castle andits appendant estates. Be- 
of the Welsh (ib. pp. 123-4); and, while in sides lands in Nottinghamshire, Leieester- 
the king’s court at Northampton, he was sliire, and Warwickshire^ he obtained Torit- 
suddenly aocused, arrested, and thrown into sey and Grimsby in Lincolnshire, his do- 
prison unscrupulously enough (ib. p. 126 ; minion thus practically extending from sea 
Hen. Hunt. p. 279 ; Wile. Newb. i. 49). to sea, with a port on both coasts. Mean- 
lie was released, as in similar cases, only while ho was assisting Madog, son of 
at the cost of surrendering his castles. lie Marodudd, to rise against Owain oiGwynedd, 
also swore to keep the pcaco, and gave hos- but his auxiliaries wore defeated at Con- 
tages (Gesta, p. 126), his nephew, tho Earl Byllt pae>B (Brut, p. 179). 
of Hertford, also pledging hnnsolf and his When Duke Henry landed in England in 
castles for his uncle's good behaviour (ib. January 1163 ho saw the necessity ofgaining 
p. 127). Stophon, proud of his quest ionablo over so powerful a noblo at any cost, nence 
triumph, kept his Christmas court in 1146 his chartor granted at Dovizos (Gott. Chart. 
at Lincoln (Hen. Hunt. p. 279). xvit. 2 ; Duseaxu, i. 39), which outbid even 

Panting for revenge, and heedless alike of the enormous concessions of Stephen. As 
the oaths he had sworn and the safety of his Duke of Normandy he was able to add 
hostages, Randulf flung himself against Lin- power and possessions over-sea, while the 
coin as soon as Stephen hud left it, only to grant of Staffordshire to bo annoxed to 
be driven back by the burgesses of that Cheshire firmly connected the earl's do- 
populous and wealthy city, with the assist- minions on the west and tho cost of England, 
anco of Stephen's garrison (Geevase, i.’ 182 ; Such concessions, extorted by necessity, 
Gesta, p. 120 ; Hen. IIent. p, 270). IIo would doubtless havo been resumed later, 
thou laid siege to Coventry, but Stophon, hut they served their purpose iu gaining the 
hurrying thither, relieved it, and engaged earl (Geevabe, i. 166), who is Pound with 
tho carl’s forces, unsuccessfully at first, but tho duko at Wallingford (Geoffrey de Man- 
finally with bold or fortune, Randulf narrowly devillc, p, 419). He died, however, before 
escapiug death (Gesta, pp. 126-7). Tho king the close of tho year (Rob. Toe. p. 17 7; 
thou pursued Ins advantage, attacking the Sym. Dunbem.), on 16 Dec. (Dtjsbale, i. 
earl’s strongholds (ib.) ILo had already 40), poisoned, it was believed, by William 
seized his nephow, (lie Earl of Hertford, and Peveroll fq. v.] of Nottingham (Gebvase, 
extorted from Mm his castles (ib. pp, 127-8). i. 166), whose lands had been granted him by 
Randulf’s only hope of revenge lay now Ilonry, He was buried near lus father, in St. 
in the ompross and her son; hut they had Werhnrg’s Abbey, Chester (Monait. Angl. 
left England in despair. Henry, howover, ii. 218), though Dugdalo has a story that he 
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died excommunicate ( [Baronage , i. 40), Ilia 
benefactions to religious houses in Cheshire, 
St affordshi re, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 
Warwickshire, and other counties are col- 
lected in Dugdale’s /Baronage’ (i. 40). 
There is ground for assigning his foundation 
of Treatham Priory ana his confirmation to 
St. Werburg’s Abbey ( Monast . Angl. vi. 
397 , ii. 388) to his last days at Gresley Castle, 
where he is believed to have died (Stiwull, 
Barons qf Pulfot'd, pp. 82, 68). 

Dngdale also has printed an English ver- 
sion ( Baronage , i. 38) of an elaborate treaty 
(Vinodnt, Discovery, p. 301) between Earl 
Bandulf and the Earl of Leicester, his rival 
in the midlands, which throws light on tho 
extent of his rule. 

The earl is always spolcon of as a gallant 
and daring warrior, but inst ability and faith- 
lessness are laid to his charge. It is pro- 
bable, however, that his policy was not ao 
erratic as it seems, for it eventually secured 
him the ends ho had in view. He fought 
only for his own hand. 

By Maud, daughter of Robert, earl of 
Gloucester, he left a son and successor, Hugh 
[q v.] The countess, who appears as a widow 
mll86 (Rot, da Dmn. p. 8), founded the 
priory of Repton in Derbyshire ( Monast . 
Angl, yi. 428, 430). She is said in its annals 
to have died in July 1189 (ill.) 

[Authorities citod ; Ordoricus Vitalis (od. 
SociM de l’Histoire do Franco) ; Symoon of 
Barham, William of Malmesbury, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Gostiv Stephen!, Richard of Hex- 
ham, William of Newburgh [those tbxoo in 
Hewlett’s ‘ Chronicles ’), Gervaso of Canterbury, 
BrutyTywysogion (all in Rolls Sor.)j Vincent’s 
Discovery of Brookes Errors ; Dugdale’s Baron- 
age; Monast, icon Angliennum ; Round’s Geoffrey 
de Msndeville; Grimaldi's Rotulus de Domi- 
nebus; Beports of tho Deputy-Keopor of tho 
Records ; Great Oouchor of tho Duohy of Lan- 
caster (Public Record Office) ; Cotton Oharl ore 
(British Museum)-! ,T. H, R. 

RANELAGH, third Viscount and first 
Eabl oi? (1630 P-1712). [Seo Jonhs, Ri- 
Oeabd.'I 

RANEW, NATHANAEL <1602 P-1078), 
ejected minister, was admitted sizar at Em- 
manuel Ooltago, Cambridge, on 10 Juno 1617, 
and graduated B.A. 1621, M.A. 1624. Ho 
was incorporated at Oxford on 10 July 1627. 
Upon leaving the university he became mini- 
ster of St. Andrew Hubbard, Little East- 
cheap, London, a rectory which had been 
sequestrated from Richard Chambers. There 
Renew remained (of. Oalamh, Continuation , 
i. 87) until 29 Feb. 1047, when he was insti- 
tuted under a parliamentary order to ilvo 
vicarage of Felstod, Essex. One of tho 


patrons, Robert, second earl of Warwick, 
and his wife, who lived at Leighs Priory, 
within two miles of Felstcd, bestowed 204 
a year on Ranew during his lifetime. 

Ranew soon took a prominent place among 
Essex nonconformists. On the division of 
the county into classes by the committee of 
tho lords and commons and tho standing 
committee of the county in 1048, he was 
placed in the eleventh, or East Itinckfovd 
classis. lie subscribed the ‘Testimony of 
Essex Ministers in the Province of Essex,’ &c., 
issued in the same yoar, and the ‘Essox 
Watchmen’s Watchword,’ London, 1649, the 
reply of the Essox ministers to the ‘ agree- 
ment ’ presented by the army to parliament. 
Ranow was reported to the triers or com- 
missioners in 1650 aB an able, godly ministor. 
Nowcouut (Report. Eecles. ii. ICO) sayB, im- 
probably, that he was appointed by Ohaxlos, 
oarl of Warwick, to Ooggeshall, Essex, on 
1 Maxell 1660. 

He was ejected from Foisted upon the 
passing of the Act of Conformity, and 
settled in Billcricay, where he was buried on 
17 March 1678. Calamy calls him ‘a 
judicious divine, generally esteemed and 
Valued.’ 

Ranow was author of 'Solitude improved 
by Divino Meditation ; or, a Treatise proving 
the Duty, and demonstrating the Necessity, 
Excellency, Usefulness, Natures, KindB, and 
Requisites of Divine Meditation. First in- 
tended for a porson of honour, and nowpub- 
lished for General Use,' London, 1670. This 
was written for, and dedicated to, Mary, 
countess of Warwick, daughter of tho first 
Earl of Cork, who lived in pious seclusion at 
Leighs Priory. The hook attainod a high 
reputation, and was reprintod by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, London, 1839. 

N athauoel Ranow, bookseller and stationer, 
of tho TCing’s Arms, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
who published Rauow’s book, was apparently 
son of fcho divine. Rickard Ranew, who 
graduated M.A. from Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, in 1600, was possibly another son. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Graduati 
Gantabr.p. 388 ; Calamy and Falmor'sMemorinl, 
ii. 199; Oalamy’s Abridgment of Baxter’s Life 
and Times, ii. 300 ; Dnvids’s Annals of Evangel. 
Nonconform, Essex, p. 389 ; Dnlo’s AnnalB of 
Ooggeshall, p. 176 ; Essex Watchmen’s Watch- 
word, p. 13 ; Konnott’s Register, pp. 789, 890 ; 
Test, of Essox Ministers, p. 5 ; Division of the 
County into Glasses, p. 16 j Harl. Soe. publica- 
tions, xxx. 216; Notes and Queries, 3rd sor. i. 
311; information from the master of Emmanuel 
Oolloge, and the burial register of Billorie ly with 
Groat Burstead, per the Rev. E. G, Darby.] 

0 , F, B. 
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RANKEILLOR, Loud, ARCHIBALD 
HOPE (1630-1706). Sea under IIows, Sjk 
John 1 , Loud OiuiairAtL.] 

RANKEN, ALEXANDER (1765-1827), 
author, was born in Edinburgh on 28 Fob. 
1765. At the ago of fifteen ho ontered the 
university of his native town, and, after gra- 
duating in aits, began to study divinity in 
1776. On 28 April 1770 ho was licensed to 
preach, and in the same year became assist ant 
to the pastor of St. Cuthbert’a, Edinburgh. 
Hore he remained two years, when he was 
appointed minister of the parish of Canibus- 
nethon, Lanarkshire. On the invitation oftlio 
provost and magistrates of Glasgow ho re- 
moved to the church of St. David m that city 
in July 1786, and there he remained until his 
death on 28 Feb. 1827. ' His style in preach- 
iug was distinguished by the utmost per- 
spicuity, chuBtoness, and simplicity.’ In April 

1801 Glasgow University gave him the degree 
of D.D., and in 1811 he was appointed mode- 
rator ol‘ the genoml assembly of the church 
of Scotland. lie married in 1782 Euphemia 
Thomson, who prodaceased him, leaving a 
son and daughter. 

Rankon's chief work was 1 The History of 
France from the Time of its Compost by 
Clovis to the Death of Louis XVI,’ London, 

1802 22, in 9 vols. The work is inaccurate 
and badly arranged, and the first throe 
volumes drew a vigorous criticism from 
Ilallam in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ April 
1806. Ilis other published works inoludo : 
'The Importance of Religious Establish- 
ments,’ Glasgow, 1709, and ‘Institutes of 
Theology,’ Glasgow, 1822. 

[How Scott's Fasti Ecclosiu, ii. 26, &c. ; Alli- 
bouo’sDiot.of English Lit. j Funeral Sermon by 
the Her, J. Marshall.] ,T. R. M. 

RANKEN, GEORGE (1828-1 860), major, 
royal engineers, was horn in London on 
4 .Tan. 1828. After being educated at privat e 
schools, he in 1 844 passed into the Royal 
Military Acadamy at Woolwich. Ho ob- 
tained a commission as second lieutenant in 
tho royal engineers on 1 Got. 1847, went 
through the usual courso of professional in- 
struction at Chatham, and was promoted to 
bo first liptil.onant on 20 Doc. 1840. On 
0 April 1 860 Ranken ombnrlcod for Canada, 
arriving in Montreal early in May ; ho pro- 
ceeded to Quebec, where he remained for two , 
years, returning to Montreal in March 1862. 
In July ho took a prominent part in en- 
deavouring to extinguish the great fire at 
Montreal, when over ten thou Hand persons 
were rendered houseless, In February and 
March 1868 Ranken travelled through l ho 
United States of Amorica and to the West 


Indies Dm-ingthotour he madetheac'^ 
ance of William Makepeace Thackeray 
was engaged in lecturing, and travelled mfo 
him. Kanken’s journal of his travels w », 
edited by his brother, and pubhahed 2 
1 Canada and tho Crimea, or Sketches n f „ 
Soldier’s Life,’ in 1862 (London, 8vo: 2na«l 
1863). In tho summer of 1868 Ranken 
again at Quebec, and during the visitation of 
cholera he exerted himself to mitigate the 
sufferings of tho poor. He advocated in the 
local press tho formation of a society for the 
relief and assistance of distressed immigrants 
In 1864 ho distinguished himself fn ex- 
tinguishing tho fire which destroyed the par- 
liament buildings at Quebec, and receivodthB 
thanks of the Canadian legislature for hi 8 
sharo iu saving the valuable library of the 
Literary and Historical Society. 

Ranken returned to England early in 1865 
and was quartered at first at Edinburgh and 
then at Fort George, near Inverness.’ At 
this time he contributed loiters on military 
topicR to the • Morning Post,’ under the sig- 
nature * Delta.’ lie urged an increase of the 
pay of the soldiers serving in the Crimea, so 
as to induco tho militia to volunteer for the 
lino, a suggestion adopt od by Lord Panmure 
[seo Maudd, Fox, second Banos Pasmtoe], 
lie proposed the formation, since carried out, 
of camps or instruction ; and also tliBreorgnni- 
sation of the royal artillery and of the royal 
onginpora. 

Whilo at Fort Goorgo Rankon volunteered 
for active service, and was at once ordered 
to the Crimea, arriving at Balaklava on 
12 Aug. 1856. He was regularly employed 
on duty in the trenches. On 8 Sept, the 
British assault on tho Rodan took place. 
Ranken advanced in charge of the ladder 
party immediately after the skirmishers had 
been thrown out. TIo exhibited a rare zeal 
and courage in the operations, and thus 
raised the repul ation or his corps. Although 
skilfully and olwlinat oly contosted, the assault 

i irovod unsuccessful; nevertheless by compsl- 
ing l lio enemy t o divide his forces, it enabled 
the French to oslablishthemsolvessoeurelyin 
tho Mnlaknff, and tho Russians, having lost 
the key of tho position, evacuated the south 
side tho same night. On the 10th Ranken 
rode into Sebastopol to see the ruins of the 
burning city. 

The siego being over, Ranken was placed 
in charge of tho waterworks for the supply 
d tho army. Ho was promoted second cap- 
tain on 25 Sept . 1 866, and brevet major on 
2 Nov. the same year for dial ingnished service 
in the field, On 28 Feb. 1856 he was acci- 
dentally killed while employ! d under Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lloyd, R.E., on the demolition 
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of the extensive range of barracks in the 
Twiribelnaia, in Sebastopol, known as the 
White Buildings, General Oodrington in 
his despatch, wrote that * this excellent and 
e-allnnfc officer. . . lot. this life from eagerness to 
complete the work entrust ed to him/ Rankan 
was juried on 2 March 1850, at the Eight 
attack burial-ground of the royal engineers, 
where eleven of his brother officers had been 
buried. A stained-glass window has boon 
placed to his memory in the church of Val- 
cartier, north of Quebec, a church towards 
the building of which he had largely contri- 
buted. A monument has also been orected 
in the cathedral of Quebec. 

Banken was unmarried. He kept a journal 
when in the Crimea, from which extracts 
were selected by his brother, W. JB. Raulten, 
and published in 1867 under the title of ‘ Six 
n-nnhlis at Sebastopol’ (London, 12mo). 
This volume contains an engraved portrait 
ofKanien from a phofograijh. 

[War Office Records; Despatches; Porlor’a 
Hwt. of the Corps of Itoyat Enginuora ; B.iukon's 
Journals as above, | B. II. V. 

BANKIN', THOMAS (1738-1810), ma- 
thodist divine, mid friend of John Weuloy, 
was horn in Dunbar, TTaddingtonshire, m 
1788. His early home training gave his 
mind a religious bent, hut, on the death of 
Ms father in 1761, he grow dissipated. 
Shortly afterwards a troop of dragoons, some 
of whom had come under the influence of 
methodist preachers, came to Dunbar, and 
held religious meetings in the morning and 
evening. Tho strangeness of the proceeding 
brought crowds to the services, and Rankin 
was greatly influenced by them. Tlomoving 
to Leith, he hoard Wlntofleld preaoh his 
farewell eerraon at Orphan-house Yard, 
Edinburgh, and finally decided to become a 
preacher. Oircumsloncca delayed tho fill 111- 
ment of his design. Aftor spending a low 
months in Charlestown, South Carolina, as 
agent for a Arm of Edinburgh merchants, ho 
was induced by a Wosloyan itinerant 
preacher in 1760 to visit some methodist 
societies in the north of England, and during 
this tour RauMn preached his .first sermons. 
For two years he endured much mental 
trouble ana uncertainty, and at Morpelh, in 
1761, sought the counsol of Wesley. After 
another interview with Wesley in London, 
Rankin’s doubts were removed, and in that 
year he was appointed to the Sussex circuit. 
For twelve yenrs he moved through the 
country, at times accompanying Wesley him- 
self (1769-70). Betwuon the two a closo 
friendship arose, Wesley in his letters always 
addressing Rankin as ‘ My dear Tommy, 7 


^Meanwhile Wesley had become dissatisfied 
with the conduct of his friends in America, 
and on 9 April 1773 Rankin left England, 
specially chosen and commissioned by his 
chief to reform American methodism. As 
‘ general assistant and superintendent,’ he 
called the first conference of American me- 
thodist societies in Philadelphia on 4 July 
1778. Rut the jealousy of those whom he 
had supplanted and his own brusque man- 
ners rendered him unpopular, and after the 
disputes with the American colonies had 
begun, and there was considerable ill-feeling 
si bred against Englishmen, he prudently re- 
turned to England in October 1777. 

In England he resumed his old labours 
until 1788, when he retired from active work, 
and was appointed supernumerary of the 
London district, lie was one of those who, 
afLer considerable dispute, and with some 
hesitation on Wesley’s part, received ordi- 
nation at the hands of Wesley in 1789. Iiis 
uncompromising character again brought 
him into conflict with some of the methodist 
lenders, including Charles Wesley, but his 
sterling honesty was always recognised, if 
his defective education was never forgotten. 
The last years of his lifo wore spent in Lon- 
don, Avhere lie died, 17 May 1810. Ho was 
buried near to Wosloy in tho City Hoad 
Ohapel. 

[M'Clintnck and Strong’s Cyclop. Bibl. Lit, 
viii, 007 | 1 Anl oleography,' Armenian Magazine, 
1770; Gome's Episcopal Methodism; Tyor- 
mnu's Life and Times of John Wesley.] 

J. E. M. 

RANKINE, WILLIAM JOHN MAO- 
QUORN (1820-1872), civil onginoer, son of 
David Routine (d. 1870], engineer, by Bar- 
bara, daughter of Archibald Grahomo, banker, 
of Glasgow, was horn in Edinburgh on 6 July 
1 820, lie was educat ed at Ayr academy in 
] 828-9, and at. the high school of Glasgow 
in 1830. From 1830 In 1888 ho was a student 
in the university of Edinburgh, whore he 
gained the gold medal for ‘ An Essay on the 
Undulatory Theory of Light,’ and the extra 
prize for ' An Essay on Methods in Physioal 
Investigation.' After assisting his father, 
who was superintendent of the Edinburgh 
and Dalkuitn railway, he in 1838 became a 
pupil of John Benjamin (afterwords Sir John) 
MacNeill [q. v."j, surveyor of the north of 
Ireland under the railway commission, For 
four years Rankins was employed on surveys 
and schemes for river improvements, water- 
works and harbour works, and on the Dublin 
and Drogheda railway. While thus engaged 
lie contrived a method of 1 setting out curves’ 
by chaining and angles at tho circumforonoe, 
sinco known as ‘ Rankmo’s method,’ His 
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pupilage ended, lie returned to Edinburgh, 
and wrote his ‘ Experimental Inquiry into 
tlie Advantages attending tlie U&o oi' Cylin- 
drical Wheels on Railways,’ Theso wheels, 
although an obvious improvement, never 
came into use. In 1842-3 he sent various 
papers to the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
for which prizes were given. There was one 
on ‘ The Fracture of Axles,’ the conclusions 
of which led to new methods of const ruction. 
In 1844-6 and aftorwarde until 1818 he was 
employed under Locke and Errington on 
various railway projects promoted by the 
Caledonian Railway Company, of wliicb his 
father had become secretary. 

About 1848 he communcod the series of 
researches on molecular physics which oocu- 

E ied him at intervals during the rest of his 
fe, and which constitute his chief claim to 
distinction in the domain of pure science. 
Ills first paper on the subject, with the title 
‘On an Equation betweon the Tomporature 
and the Maximum Elasticity of Steam and 
other Vapours,’ appeared in tho ‘ Edinburgh 
Now Philosophical J ournal ’ (1849, xlvii. 28- 
4 2), and at the end of that year he sent to tho 
Royal Society of Edinburgh ( Journal , xlvii. 
236-9) his groat paper ‘ On a formula for 
calculating the expansion of liquids by bent.’ 
IIo was made a follow of llio Royal Society 
of Edinburgh in 1849, and awarded tbo Keith 
medal in 1864. In July 1860 ho read to the 
British Association at Edinburgh (Report, 
1861, pt. ii. pp. 3-6) another paper on a closely 
connected subject, ‘ Elasticity and Heat.’ 

In 1863 one of bis most characteristic 
paperB, ‘ On tho General Law of tho Trans- 
formation of Energy,’ was road by him to the 
Glasgow Philosophical Socioty (Prooeedinys, 
iii. 276-80). In the same year, with James 
Robert Napier, be projected and pateutod 
a new form of air-engine, but the patent 
was afterwards abandoned. On 2 .Tune 
1 863 he was elected a fellow of tho Royal 
Society, and sent to that body a groat paper 
on thormo-dynamics, entitled ‘ On tho Geo- 
metrical Representation of the expansive 
Action of float’ (Phil. Tram, 185 1, pp. 116- 
176). From January to April 1856 ho leo- 
turod in Glasgow Univeimt y as deputy for 
Professor Lewis Gordon, on whoso resigna- 
tion he was appointed to the chair of civil 
engineering and mechanics, 7 Nov. 1866. 
In 1866 he was created LL.T). of the univer- 
sity of Dublin. In 1866 the preparation of 
his courso of leotures led him to tho inven- 
tion of some remarkable methods connected 
with 'Transformation of Structures.’ These 
are based on the discovery of ‘ reciprocal duu- 
grams ’ of frames aud force, since greatly ex- 
tended and simplified by Olerk-Maxwoll, In 


1857 ho resigned the associal oshipof tWrT 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and 8 h 0 ^; 
afterwards, on the establishment of the In 
stitute of Engineers in Scotland, ] le 
elected the first president. In July 1550 j~ 
receivud a commission as captain in til 
Glas & °w University rifle volunteers, and , n 
1800, when senior major, commanded t)i» 
second battalion at tlie review held bv tk 
queen in the Queen’s Park, Edinburgh In 
1866 he was appointed consulting engineer 
to the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, and also became a contributor to 
the ‘Engineer.’ He communicated valuable 
matter to the proceedings of the ‘Committee 
on Designs for Ships of War’ which wasan- 
pointed after the loss of the Captain, and 4 
the committee calculated tliB ‘ stability of 
unmasted ships of low freeboard’ and the 
1 stability of ships under canvas.’ In May 
1872 the value of his professorship was in- 
creased by a donation from Mrs. John Elder 
but his health was already failing, and lie 
died at 69 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow m 
24 Deo. 1872. S ’ 

Besides writing in various newspaperese 
contributed upwards of one hundred and 
fifty papora to scientific journals, many of 
them exhaustive essays on mathematical or 
physical questions, andgenuine contributions 
to the advancement of science ( Catalogue 
of Scicntifio Papers , 1871, v. 93-6). 1’ba 
application of tho doctrine, that ‘heat and 
work are convertible,’ to the discovery of 
new relations among tho properties of bodies 
waB mode about the Bame time by three 
scientific men, William Thomson (afterwai Js 
Lord Kelvin), Rankine, and Clausius. Lord 
Kelvin cleared the way by bis account of 
Oornot’s work on tho ‘Motive Power of 


Heat,’ and poinlod out the error of Carnot’s 
assumption that boat is a substance and 
therefore indestructible. Rankine in 1849, 
and Clausius in 1860, showed the nature of 
tbo further modifications which Carnot’s 
theory required. Lord IColvin in 1861 put 
the foundations of the theory in the form 
they have sinco retained. 

Rankine was the author of: 1. ‘On tho 
Means of improving tho Water Supply of 
Glasgow,’ 1862. 2. ‘ Mechanical Laws, For- 
mulas, aud Tables,' 1866, pt. i. (no more 
published). 3. ‘ A Manual of Applied Me- 
chanics,’ 1868; lllli edit. 1886. 4, ‘A 

Manual of the Steam Engine and other 
Prime Movers,’ 1869 ; 18ih edit, 1891. S. ’A 
Manual of Civil Engineering,’ 1892; 16th 
edit. 1886. 6. ' Useful Rules and Tables 
relating to Mensuration, Engineering, Struc- 
tures, and Machines,’ 1896; 7th edit. 1889. 
7. ‘Mechanics (Applied),’ 1S68, 8. ‘ThB 
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of Machine and Hand Tools,’ 
Manual of Machinery and Mill- 
; 5th edit. 1883. 10. ‘A Me- 
ldor,’1871. 1 1. ‘A Mechanical 
■iexrouu*, 1873. 12. ‘ Songs and Fables,’ 

1874. "With Professor J. Earlio and others 
he was one of the conductors of 1 The Im- 
perial Dictionary of Universal Biography,’ 
1857-63, 3 vols,, and ho -was the corraspoud- 
ing and general editor of ‘Shipbuilding, 
Theoretical and Practical,’ 1868. 

rMisrelUnoous and Scientific Papers, liy 
\v J. M. It anti no (1880), with a memoir by 
Professor P. G. Tint, pp lix-xxivi, aiul n. por- 
trait; Proceedings of lluynl .Society, 1878, xxi, 
1-4 j Proceedings of Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
187 fi riii. 296-306; Nature, 1878, xvii. 267-8; 
OUbsiow Herald, 20 Dee. 1872, p. 4. 28 Dee. 
p.4j G. C. B. 

RANKINS, WILLIAM (ft. 1/587), 
author, published in 1587 a venomous altaolc 
on the theatre, resembling tho earlier dia- 
tribes of Stephen Gosson, Nortlibrooke, and 
Philip Stubbes. It was ontii led ‘ Mirrour of 
Monsters, wherein is plainly described tlio 
manifold vices and spotted enormities that 
are caused by the infectious sight of Playea,’ 
See., London, 1687 (British Museum and 
Bodleian ; of. Goi.lt im, Poetical Decameron, 
pp 246-8). Some years lattn’ Rankins proved 
false to his own professions of hostility to 
the stage by turning playwright. On 3 Oct, 
1598, Philip Hon6lowe, tho theatrical man- 
ager, paid 3/ for a play by Hankins called 
1 Mulmutiua Dunwallow,’ which was pro- 
bably an adaptation of another’s wovlc(IIra8- 
lowd, Diary, p. 186). Subsequently he joined 
with Richard Hathway in writing for irens- 
lowe a pieoe called ‘ Hannibal and Scipio.’ 
Thomas Nabbes printed in 1687 a tragedy 
of the same name, which may have been in- 
debted to the earlier oilbrt. Between January 
and April 1600-1 Ilonslowe lent Hatlvway 
and Hankins many small sums on account 
of two pieces, in one of which the jesters 
Scogan and Skelton were leading characters 
(ib. pp. 97, 174-6) ; the other wns called ‘ The 
Conquest of Spain by John of Gaunt.’ None 
of these plays are extant. 

There seems little doubt that Itaukins 
was also author of ' The English Ape, the 
Italian imitation, the Footo-stoppes of 
Fmraco. Wherein is explancd tho wilfull 
blindnesse of suhtill mischiefo, the striuing 
for Starres, the catching of Mooueshine, and 
the Secrete Soundo of many hollowo heartes. 
ByW. R.,’ London, by Robert Robinson, 
1688, 4to (Ilutli and Bodl. Libr.) In the 
dedication to Sir Christopher Hatton, the 
author mentions an oarlior work, entitled 
‘My Roughcast Oonoeit of Hell,’ which he 
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had inscribed to the same patron. ‘The 
English Ape’ is a strenuous denunciation of 
tho -Englishman's habit of imitating foreign 
fashions in dress and the like (Collier, 
Ji iblioijraphiml Catalogue, i. 27-8). 

Rankins secured ft somewhat more stable 
imputation by publishing, in 1698, 1 Seaven 
Sat.yres applyed to the weeke, including the 
worlds ridiculous follyes. True felicity de- 
scribed in the Phoenix. Mauhjra. Wliere- 
unfco is annexed the wandring Satyre. By 
W, Hankins, Gent. Imprinted at London 
by Edw. Alldo,’ &c. 1698 ; ‘ dedicated to bis 
noble-minded friend John .Salisbury of 
Llewenni, _ Esq.’ (Bridgwater Library). 
1 True felicity described in tlie Phoenix ’ is a 
pious poem. The seven satires, which are 
in seven-line stanzas, are not impressive, and 
aro respectively entitled ‘Oontra Luuat la- 
tum,’ ‘ Oontra Martialistam,’ * Contra Mercu- 
rialiBtam,’ ' Contra Jovialistam,’ ’ Oontra Ve- 
nereiun,’ ‘ Contra Satuniistain,’ ‘Contra Sol- 
listam,’ Morus, in his ‘ Palladia Tamia ’ 
(1698), names Rankins with Joseph Hall and 
John Mftrston as tho three satirists of the 
age. Prolixod to llin ‘ Belvedere ’ (1800) by 
John Bodenham nvo three seven-line stanzas 
called ‘A Sonnet to the Muse’s Garden,’ and 
signed *W. Rankins, Gent.’ 

[Collior's Bibliographical Catalogue, ii. 227 
sq. ; Ilazlitt’a Handbook J S. L. 

RANKLEY, ALFRED (1819-1872), 
painter, was born in 1819. He received Ins 
art training in the schools of the Royal 
Acadoray , and began to exhibit there in 1841, 
when ha sent a scone from Shakespeare’s 
‘ Macbeth.’ This was followed in 1842 by 
‘ Palamon and Lavinia,’ exhibited at tho So- 
ciety of British Artists. In 1848 ho sent to 
tho Royal Academy a portrait, in 1844 a 
scene from ‘ Otliollo,’ and in 1816 a subject 
from Orabbe’s poems. Another portrait and 
‘ Paul and Virginia ’ were his contributions 
to the exhibition of 1816, in whioh year he 
sent to the Society of British Artiste ‘Edith 
and the Monks finding the Body of Harold,’ 
and ‘ Tho Fortune-Teller.’ In 1847 he had 
at the British Institution 1 Cordelia/ and at 
the Iloyal Academy ‘ Tho Village Church.’ 
From this time onwards until 1867 he was a 
regular oxhibitov at the academy, always 
sending one picture, but never moro than 
two. Ilia exhibited worits included ‘The 
Ruined Spendthrift,’ 1848 ; ‘Love in Humble 
Life ’ and ‘ Innooence and Guilt,’ 1849 j ‘The 
Sunday School,’ 1860; ‘Tho Pharisee and 
Publioan,’ 1861 ; ‘ Dr. Watts visiting some 
of his Little Friends,’ 1863; ‘The Village 
School,’ 1856; ‘The Welcome Guest’ and 
‘The Lonely Hearth,’ 1867, the latter en- 
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graved by Frederick Bacon j ‘The Return of 
tho Prodigal,’ 18/58 ; ‘The Farewell Sermon,’ 
1800, engraved by W. II. Simmons; ‘The 
Day is done,’ I860 ; ‘ Tho Gipsy at the 
Gate,' 1862 ; ‘ A Sower went forth to sow,’ 
1863; ‘The Doctor's coming,’ 1861, his best 
work, representing a scene in a gipsy en- 
campment; ‘After Work,’ 1860 ; ‘ ’Tis Homo 
where the Heart is,’ I860 ; ‘ Follow my 
Leader,’ 1867; ‘Following the Trail’ and 
‘The Hearth of his Home/ 1870; and ‘The 
Benediction,’ 1871. All his pictures were care- 
fully finished, and were directed to_ awaken 
sympathy in favour of that which is kindly 
in feeling and of good report. Most of them 
were of a domestic character, and many 
became deservedly popular, ’ The Parish 
Beauty 1 and ‘ The Pastor's Pet ’ were en- 
graved by Robert Mitchell ; 1 Reading the 
Litany,’ ‘Sunday Afternoon,’ and ‘The Sun- 
day School,’ by James Scott; ‘Refreshment, 
Sir P ’ by W. II. Egleton ; and ‘The Scoffers,’ 
by H. T. Ryall. 

Raukley died at his rosidonco, Clifton 
Villa, Oampdon Hill, ‘Kensington, on 7 Doc. 
1872, aged 62, and was buried in the St. 
Marylebone cemetery, Finchley. 

[Act Journal, 1873, p. -14; Allionceum, 1872, 
ii. 776 ; Rodgr.ivo’a RicL. of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School, 1878 ; Royal Aoadomy Exhibition 
Catalogues, 1841-71.] R. E, G-. 

RANNULF FLAMBARD {d, 1128), 
minister of William Rufus. [See Fuambahd.] 

RANSFORD, EDWIN [1806-1870), 
vocalist and actor, was horn at Bourton-on- 
llia-Water, near Moreton-in-tho-Marsk, 
Gloucestershire, on 18 March 1806. llo first 
appointed on the stage as an ‘ extra ’in the 
opening chorus at the King’s Theatre, llay- 
market, and was afterwards engaged in tho 
chorus at Covent Garden. During Charles 
Kemble's management of Oovent Garden ho 
was heard as abnritono in Don Ocosar in tho 
‘ Castle of Andalusia’ on 27 May 1820, and 
was engagod soon afterwards by Samuel 
James Arnold for the English Opera House 
(now the Lyceum). In tho autumns of 1820 
and 1880 ho wns at Oovent Garden. In 1831 
he played leading cliarnot ora under R. W. 
Elliaton at the Surrey Theatre, whore he 
won great popularity, In 1832 ho was with 
Joe Grimaldi at Sadlor’s Wells, playing Tom 
Tuck in Andrew V. Oampboll’s nautical 
drama 1 The Battle of Trafalgar,’ in which he 
made a groat hit with S. O. Neukomm’s song 
‘ The Sea.’ At this theatvo in 1831 ho sus- 
tained the part of Captain Oannonado in 
.1 obn Barnett’s opera, * The Pot of the Petti- 
coats,' On 3 Nov. 1831 he played, at Drury 
Lane, Giacomo in Auber’s ‘lira Diavolo,’ 


then first produced m England. Be after- 
wards fulfilled important engagements « 

Drury Lane, the Lyceum, and Oovent Garden 

At Oovent Garden he played the Does of 
Venice in ‘Othello ’ on 25 March 1888, when 
Edmund Kean made his last appearance on 
tho stage ; and Sir Harry in tho 1 Sehoolfbr 
Scandal on Charles Kemble’s last anuear- 
onco as Charles Snrfaeo. Ilis final theatrical 
engagement wns with Macreatly at Coveni 
Gardon in 1887-8. 


After his retirement from the stage Hans- 
ford for a lime sang at concerts, and then' 
from 1846 onwards, produced a series of 
popular musical entertainments, in which he 
was the chief porformer. Among these ven- 
tures were ‘ Illustrations of Gipsy Life and 
Character’ (with the words to the sonveW 
Eliza Cook), ‘Tales of tho Sea,’ and' Songs 
ofDibdin.’ Ransfordwas also well known as 
a composer of songs and glees, and between 
1886 and 1876 upwards of fifty published 
pioces hear his namo. For some years he was 
also in business as a music publisher at 
Charles St root, Soho Square, and at 2 Princes 
Streot, Cavendish Square, London. lie died 
at 69 Wolbeok Street, Cuvendish Square, 
London, on 11 July 1876, and was buried at 
Bourlon-on-tho-Water on 16 July. In March 
1826 he married Hannah, who diedan 22Nov. 
1876, aged 71. Among his published songsj 
in which the words as woll as the music were 
by himBolf, were: ‘Como, gangawa’wi’me,’ 
1840, and ‘Summon is nigh,’ 1842. Under 
the nanio of ‘ Aquila ’ he composed thirteen 
‘ Sacrod Ballads ’ (1862-9), and wrote the 
words of the well-known song, ‘In the 
Days when we want gipsying,’ He was the 
author of ‘Jottings — Music m Verse,’ 1803. 

[Grove’s Dictionary of Mubic, 1888, iii. 76; 
Era, 16 July 1876, p. 10.] G. 0. B. 


RANSOME, ROBERT (1768-1830), 
ngricultm-nl-implomont maker bomatWells, 
Norfolk, in J 768, was son of Richard Ron- 
some, ft schoolmaster tliore. His grandfathei, 
Richard Ransome, was a miller of North 
Walsham, Norfolk, and an early quaker who 
suffered froquont imprisonment while on 
preaching journeys in various parts of Eng- 
land, Irolimd, and Holland. Ha died at 
Bristol on 8 Nov. 1716. 

On leaving school Robert was apprenticed 
to on ironmonger, and commenced business 
for himsolf at Norwich with a small brass- 
foundry, which afterwards expanded into an 
iron-foundry. He possessed inventive skill, 
end as early as 1788 took out a patent for 
cast-iron roofing plates, and published 1 Di- 
rections for Laying Rrmsome’s Patent Cast- 
iron Covering i,’ printod for the patentees, 
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5784 4to, On 18 March 1785 he took out 
Ms first patent for tempering cast-iron 
ploughshares by -wetting the mould with salt 
water. This was followed in 1808 by the 
most important invention ever made in con- 
nection with ploughs— viz. the chilling of 
the under side of ploughshares by casting 
them on an iron mould, the upper part of 
the mould being of sand. In this manner 
the under side of the share was chilled and 
made harder than steel, while the upper 
part remained soft and tough. The upper 
part wearing away faster than tho lower, a 
sharp cutting edge was thus maintained, and 
less draught required. By the use of these 
shares the necessity of continually laying 
and sharpening of wrought-iron shares was 
avoided. This Invention was at once adopted, 
has never been superseded, and is in uni- 
versal use at the present day. In 1789 
Ransome removed to Ipswich, and thore laid 
the foundation of the now extensive and 
well-known Orwell Works, in which fifteen 
hundred men are employed. lie took out a 
farther patent on 30 May 1806 for improve- 
ments in the wheel and swing ploughs. 

Ransome was joined in business by his two 
sons, and the firm, known as Ransome & 
Sons, was one of the earliest to build cast- 
iron hridgos, the Stoke Bridge at Ipswich 
being constructed by them in 1819. 

Upon. retiring from busiuoss in 1826, 
Ransome learned copperplate engraving as 
an amusement, and constructed a telescopo 
foT his own use, for which he ground the 
speculum himself. The later years of his 
life were spent at Woodbridgo in Suffolk, 
where he died on 7 March 1880. 

Of his two sons tho younger, Robort 
(1796-1804), beoamo a partner m 1819, and 
was widely known in Ipswich as a philan- 
thropist; he left two sons, Robert Charles 
(d. 1880) and James Edward, who became 
head of the firm (Suffolk Chronicle, 16 Nov. 
1804). 

The original Robert’s elder son, Jamus 
Rassomb (1782-1849), entered hiB father's 
business in 1796. He, with his brother, took 
out several patents for improvements in 
ploughs. Threshing-machines, soaiiflers, and 
other agricultural implements were also im- 
proved by his firm. James and his brother 
Robert were among the earliest members of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
which was founded in 1838, and they gained 
in later years many of the sooiety’s ohief 
medals and prizes (see Farmers’ Magazine, 
1867, vol. xi.) TJj >on the introduction of the 
railway system the Ransomes became the 
largest manufacturers of railway chairs, for 
the casting of which a patent was secured. 
tol. xn. 
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A patent was also taken out for compressed 
wood keys and treenails for securing the 
chairs and rails, and many millions of those 
were turned out. James Ransome died at 
Ruahmere, Ipswich, on 22 Nov. 1840, his 
wife Hannah, daughter of Samuel Ilunton 
of Southwold, having prodaceasod him on 
8 Dec. 1826. He left a numerous family, of 
whom 

Jambs Amur Ransome (1806-1876), the 
eldest son, born in 1800, was, after being 
educated at Oolcliestor, apprenticed to the 
firm of Ransome & Sons ; he became a part- 
ner in 1829. For several years from that 
date ho resided at Y oxford, Suffolk, wheru 
a branch of the busiuoss was established, 
lie started a farmers’ club thore which was 
the preoursor of many similar institutions, 
notably the Farmers’ Club of London, of 
which Ransome was one of the founders. 
In 1839 he moved permanently to Ipswich, 
and under his direction the business assumed 
huge proportions. In 1843 he published an 
excellent, history of ‘Tho Implements of 
Agriculture,’ part of which hod been pre- 
pared as a prize essay for the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society. He had joined the society 
in 1838, served on its council, and was one 
of tho most popular figures at its annual 
shows (cf. Farmers' Magazine, 1867, with 

P ortrait ). He was alderman of Ipswich from 
866 until his death, which took place on 
29 April 1876 at his house in Oarr Street, 
Ipswich. By his wife Catherine (of. 17 April 
1868), daughter of James Neave of Ford- 
ingbridge, Hampshire, whom he married on 
4 Sept. 1829, he left two sons, Robert James 
and Allen Ransome, and three daughters, 
one of whom married J. R. Jefferies, an active 
member of the firm ( Suffolk Chronicle for 
1 and 8 May 1876 ; Journals of Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, 1st ser. passim, 3rd aer. 
vol. v. (1804) ; Annual Monitor. 1869 
p. 147, 1876 p. 146). 

[Bacon’s Agriculture of Norfolk, 1844; Bio- 
graphical Oat, of Portraits at Devonshire 
House, pp, 645-68 ; J, Allon Ransomo’s Imple- 
ments of Agriculture, p. 17 ; J. E. Rausoma’s 
Ploughs and Ploughing, publ. in ‘Practice with 
Soienco,’ a scries of agricultural papers, 1807, pp. 
64, 66, 69 ; Ransome and May’s Catalogue, 1848 
p, 6 ; Bonnet Woodoroft’s Titles of Patents of 
Invention, 1017-1852, 16 and 10 Viet, cap, 83, 
sec. xxxii, pp. 266, 270, 504, 712; Journals of 
the Royal Agrie, Soe. i. 145 ; Suffolk Chronicle, 
13 March 1830 ; Raynbird’s Agriculture of Suf- 
folk, pp. 188, 198; Annual Monitor for 1828 
p. 28, 1851 p. 61, 1865 p. 149, 1800 p. 148 ; Re- 
gisters at Devonshire House; useful information 
kindly suppliod by (Sir) Ernest Clarke, formerly 
secretary of the Royal Agricull ural Society.] 

C. F. S, 
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RANSON, THOMAS FRAZER (1784- 
1828), line engraver, son of Thomas and 
Mary Ranson, was born at Sunderland, 
19 June 1784. He learnt his art at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and in 1811 gained a So- 
ciety of Arts medal for an engraving. Ilis 
plates, which are admirably executed, in- 
clude a portrait of George IV, after E, Scott j 
a whole-length portrait of llugh, duko of 
Northumberland, after T. Phillips, 1820 ; 
and ‘ Duncan. Gray,’ after Sir 3). Wilkie, 
1822. Ranson was one of the engravers 
employed upon the oilieial publication, 
‘ Ancient Marbles in tho British Musuum.’ 
In 1818 he was prosecuted by the Lank of 
England for having in his possession a forged 
note, but was acquitted, it being proved to 
be genuine ; to commemorate the incident, 
he engraved and published a plate represent- 
ing himself seated in a coll in Cold Bath 
Fields prison. Ranson died in 1828. 

[Redgravo’s Diet, of Artists ; Sunderland 
parish register; list of members of the Artists’ 
Annuity Fund.] F. M, O’D. 

RANULF. [See Raimi and Random?.] 

RANULF du Glanvimb (d. 1100), chief 
justiciar of England. [See Geanvili.u.] 

RANULF or RANDULPH de 
BLUNDEVILL, Eard ot Oiubxbr (d. 
1232). [See Blundevh/l.] 

RANULPH BRITO or LE BRETON 
(d. 1240), canon of St. Paul’s. [Sou Burro,] 

RANYARD, ARTIIUR OOWPER 
(1846-1804), aelronomer, bom at Swans- 
combe, Kent, was son of Benjamin Ranyard 
by his wife Ellon Honriabla, who is sepa- 
rately noticed. Ranyard attended University 
College Bchool, London, from 1867 1o 1800, 
afterwards proceeding to University Oollugo. 
Iloro the influence of Prolbssor I )o Morgan 
led him to concentrate his attention on 
mathematics and astronomy, and he formed 
an intimate friendship with tho professor’s 
sonGeorge. Iiil8G4the two friends formed 
tho plan for a society for tiro spocial study 
of mathematics, and issued a circular invit- 
ing attendance at tho first mooting of ‘tho 
University College Mathematical Sooioty’ 
on 7 Nov. 180-i. The first mooting men- 
tioned in the minutosof the society, how- 
ever, was held on 10 Jan. 1806, when Pro- 
fessor De Morgan was oleotod president, and 
Messrs. Cozons-Ilardy and I-l. M. Jiompns 
secretaries. After the president’s inaugural 
address RanyaTd read the firsL paper, ‘ On 
Determinants.’ The new association received 
the support of eminent mathematicians, and 
ultimately developed into the present Lon- 
don Mathematical Society. 


Proceeding to Cambridge, Ranyard entered 
Pembroke College in October 1866, and am 
dilated M.A. in 1808. Adoptiug the law 1 
his profession, ho was called to the bar (Lin 
coin's Inn) in ] 871 ; but his tastes lay in tha 
direction of science, and his means enabled 
him to devote much of his time to astronomy 
lie became a fellow of the Royal Astro! 
nomiool Society in 1863. was a member of 
the council (18/2-88 and 18D2-4) , and was 
secretary (1874-80). Ho was assistant se- 
cretary of the expedition for observing the 
total solar eclipse of 1870, and made a suc- 
cessful series of polariscopic observations at 
Villasmunda in Sicily (Memoirs Royal Astr 
Sot', vol. xli.) In 1878 he went to Colo! 
rado to view tho solar eclipse of that year 
which ho observed and photographed at a 
Station near Denver (Jb, xlvi. 213). I n 1882 
he observed and photographed the total solar 
oclipse ot Soling in Upper Egypt. Ilis most 
extensive work in astronomy was the eclipse 
volume of tho Royal Astronomical Society 

S ib. vol. xli.), in which are systematised and 
■isenssod I lio observations of all solar eclipses 
down to 1878. It was originally commenced 
in conjunction with Sir George Any, but 
soon devolved upon ltanyord alone. Com- 
moncod in 1871, it was completed in 1879. 

In 1888 liis friond Richard Anthony Proo- 
lor [nr. v.] died, leaving his great work, 1 Old 
and New Astronomy,’ incomplete, and ltan- 
y ard generously under! ook to finish it for the 
benefit of the author’s family. The chapters 
which are entirely by Ranyard are those on 
the universe of stars, tho construction of the 
milky way, and the distribution of nebula, 
which he discussed with much ability and 
thoroughness, lie also succeeded Proctor as 
oditor of ‘ Knowledge,’ to which he contri- 
buted a long series of articles upon the sun 
and moon, the milky way, Ike stellar uni- 
verso, star-clusters, tho density of nebulas, 
&c. Those papers give his mature views 
upon many intricate problems. His most 
important investigations were those upon 
nebula 1 , tho density of which he concluded 
to be extremely low, oven ns compared with 
tho ctiirth’s atmosphere, and upon star- 
clusters, which lie regarded as showing evi- 
doneo of the ejootion of matter from a centre, 
and not gradual condensation, as supposed 
by Laplace ( Knowledge , vols. xvi. xyii.) 

Although mainly engaged iu scientific pin- 
suits, he took much intorest in public aflairs, 
and in 1 892 was elected a member of the 
London County Council, wliero he did im- 
portant work, especially in connection with 
the now (Loudon) Building Act, which 
passed into law in the summer of 1894. 

In 1872 lie mado, in conjunction with Lord 
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Lindsay (tho twenty-sixth Earl of Craw- 
ford), experiments on photographic irradia- 
tion ( Monthly Notices Hoi/al Astr, 800 . xx\ii. 
818), and in 1886 he investigated the rela- 
tion between brightness of object, time of 
exposure, and intensity of photographies ac- 
tion (16. xlvi. 306), 

Banyiird, who was unmarried, lived a 
somewhat retired life of laborious industry. 
He was a man of generous spirit, extremely 
conscientious, and completely devoted to 
duty. lie died of cancer, at his house in 
Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, on 14 Bee. 
1894. Aporlrnit is given m ‘ Knowledge’ 
for February 189C. 

[Men of the Timo; Life of A. De Morgan, p. 
2S1, Knowledge, vole, xii.-xvii. ; Hoy al Society 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers, vol. viii.l 

W. if. W. 

RANYARD, ELLEN HENRIETTA 
(1810-1879), founder of the female bible 
mission, born in the district of Nine Elms, 
London, on 9 Jan. 1810, was eldest daughtor 
of John Bazlcy White, cement maker. At 
the age of sixteen she and a friend, Elizabeth 
Saunders, caught a fever while visiting tho 
sick poor. Her friend died, and from that 
time Miss White regularly visited the poor, 
collected pence for supplying them with 
bibles, and interested hereolf in tho bible 
society. After hor family remo vod 1 o Swans- 
combe in Kent, she married there, on 1 0 Jan. 
1839, Benjamin Ranyard. In 1852 she wroto 
‘The Book and its Story, a Narrative for 
the Young, on occasion of llie Jubilee of 
the British and Foroign Bibla Society. By 
L. N. R., with an Introductory Proface by 
the Rev. Thomas Phillips, Jubileo Secretary,' 
The hook provod extraordinarily popular. 
In 1867, with her husband and family, she 
took up her residence at 18 Hunt, or Street, 
Brunswick Square, London. Soon after- 
wards she founded, in Seven Dials, a mis- 
sionary society for the supply of bibles, and 
described her labours in a periodical, which 
she supported, oallod ‘The Book and its 
Missions, past and present 1 (vols. i. to ix, 
1858-64), From 1806 the magazine was 
wholly devoted to furthering her mission, 
and was renamed ‘Tlio Missing Link Maga- 
zine, or Bible Work at Homo and Abroad’ 
(1806-79). In 1879 upwards of 170 biblo 
women were employed in the work of the 
mission. In 1868 Mrs. Ranyard commenced 
training nurses, and eighty were ultimately 
engaged in attending on sick poor in tho 
poorest districts of London. Sho died, of 
bronchitis, at 13 Hunter Street. London, on 
11 Feb. 1879. Mre. Ranyard’s work was 
continued as the London Bible and Domestic 
Female Mission, whose doings are chronicled 


in ‘ Bible Work at Home and Abroad,’ vol. 
i. 1884. Hor husband died a month later, 
on 10 March 1879, aged 83, Both were 
buried in Norwood cemetery. Hor son, 
Arthur Oowper Ranyard, is noticed sepa- 
rately. 

Undor tho signature of L. N. R., besides 
traots and short stories, Mrs. Ranyard wrote: 
1. ' Nineveh and its Relics in "the British 
Museum, ’ 1862. 2. ‘Tho Bible CoHoctors, 
or Principles in Practice,’ L854. S. ‘Leaves 
from Life,’ 1866. 4. ‘ The Missing Link, or 
Bible Women in tho Homes of the London 
Poor,’ 1869. 5. 1 Life Work, or tke Link 
and the Rivet,’ 1861 . 6. ‘ The True Institu- 
tion of Sisterhood, or 0 Message and its Mes- 
sengers,’ 1869. 7. ‘ Stones crying out and 
Rook- Witness to tho Narratives of the Bible 
concerning the Times of the Jews,’ 1806; 
2nd edit. 1866. 8. ‘ London and Ten Years 
Work in it,’ 1808. 9. ‘ Tho Missing Link 
Traots Series,’ 1871, a set of seven traots. 
10. ‘ The Bordor Land, and other Poems,’ 
1876. 

[Tho World’s Workers., 1886, momoirof E. II. 
Ranyard, pp. 09-128, with portrait ; Woman’s 
Work, 1879, viii. 103-7; WaLchmnn, 19 Fob. 
1879, p. 60; Hainat’s Fiotit. Names, p. 86; in- 
formation from tho late Arthur Oowpei Ranyard, 
6Hq., barrister-nt-luw.] (1. O. B. 

RAPER, HENRY (1767-1815), admiral, 
born in 1767, entered the navy in February 
1780, on board the Berwick, which in July 
joined tho flag of Sir George Rodney in tho 
'West Indies. Returning inl781,he took part 
in the battle on the Doggerbank on 6 Aug. 
Raper afterwards Berved m the Cambridge, 
and in her was at the relief of Gibraltar by 
Lord Ilowe in Oct ober 1782. He then joined 
the Marquis de Seignolay, with Commander 
John Ilunler (1788-1821) [q. v.], his former 
shipmato in tho Berwick, and remained in her 
till 1786. From 1785 to 1788 ho was in the 
Salisbury, the flagship of Rear-admiral John 
Elliot [q. v.], at Newfoundland, and after- 
wards in the Impregnable and Queen Char- 
lotlo tn the Channel till 22 Nov. 1790, when 
he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant. 
Through 1791 he served in the Vesuvius 
bomb, and in October 1708 was appointed to 
tlio Queon Charlotte, flagship of Earl Howe, 
to whom ha noted ns signal lieutenant in May 
and on 1 June 1794. On 4 July he was pro- 
moted to bs commander, and in September, 
on tlio recommendation of Howe, was ap- 
pointed signal officer on the staff of Vice- 
admiral de Vails, of the Portuguese squa- 
dron noting in conjunction with Ilowe. On 
resigning this post in December, he was pre- 
sented with a dinmond-hilted sword. In 
November 1796 he commanded the Racoon 

3 o 2 
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in the Thames j and on 1 Feb. 1796 was 
posted to the Champion, a small frigate em- 
ployed on the coast of Ireland and afterwards 
in the North Sea. In January 1708 he as- 
sisted in the seizure of a Swedish convoy, 
which was brought into the Downs (Sohom- 
bdrg, Naval Chronology , iii. 264) ; and in the 
following May toolc part in the attempt to 
destroy the locks and sluice-gates of the 
Bruges-Ostend Canal [soe Popham, Sib 
Home Brass]. 

From January 1709 to September 1802 he 
commanded the Aimable in the West Indies 
(Jambs, Nav. Mist. ii. 416). In 1810 he de- 
clined an offer of the rank of vice-admiral in 
the Portuguese service; and was in Novem- 
ber appointed to the Mars, which he com- 
manded till February 1818, on the Lisbon 
station and in the Baltic. Notwithstanding 
repeated applications he had no further em- 
ployment ; but was promoted in due course 
to be rear-admiral on 12 Aug. 1819, vice- 
admiral on 22 July 1830, and admiral on 
23 Nov. 1841. Ho died in London on 6 April 
1846, agad 78 (Gant. Mag.) He was the 
author of ‘ A Now System of Signals, by 
whioh Colours may be wholly dispensed 
with/ 1828, 4to. He married, in 1798, Miss 
Craig, by whom he left issue. His eldest eon, 
Henry, is separately noticed. 

[O'Bvrno’sNav. Biogr. Biot . ; Marshall's Boy. 
Nav. Biogr. ii. (vol. i.pt. ii.) 714; dent. Mag. 
1845,i. 849; Service Boole in tho FublicBacord 
Office.] J. K. L. 

RAPER, HENRY (1790-1869), lieu- 
tenant in the navy and writer on navigation, 
bom in 1799. wne eldest son of Admiral Henry 
Raper fa. v.] He entered tho navy in N ovem- 
ber 1811 onboard the Mars, then commanded 
by bis father. When tho Mars was paid off he 
was sent to the Royal Naval College at Ports- 
mouth, whence he passed with distinction, 
obtaining the silver modal for proficiency 
in matbomatics. After a short timo in the 
Nvmphen frigate he was appointed, in Oc- 
tober 1816, to the Aloeste with Captain 
Murray Maxwell [q. r.J In her he made the 
voyage to China, experienced shipwreck in 
Caspar Straits, and took part in the en- 
campment on the island of Pulo Lent. He was 
afterwards inthoTyneand thoSaringapatam ; 
and in January 1821, by his father’s interest, 
joined the Adventure sloop with Commander 
William Henry Smyth [q. v.] With Smyth 
he served in the Mediterranean, was placed in 
charge of the chronometers, and had excep- 
tions opportunities for the scientific study 
of navigation, nautical astronomy, and sur- 
veying. On 17 May 1828 he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant, and was appointed 
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to the Euryalus, from which he waslwh 
after moved to the Dispatch brig. In rJ 
nuarv 1826, when Captain Frederick ‘Wiling 
Beeohey [q. v.] commissioned the Blossom 
for a voyage round Capeljorn and to Behiina 
Strait, ho placed the filling up of three 
vacancies in the hands of Smyth, and on his 
nomination offered Raper the post of first 
lieutenant. Raper, however, imagined that 
his father had been undeservedly slighted by 
the admiralty, and declined Beecheris offer 
thus virtually retiring from active service ' 
From that time He devoted himself to 
nautioal science. He became a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical and Royal Astronomical 
Societies, repeatedly served on their councils 
and was for many years secretary of the 
latter. In 1882 he was appointed by the 
admiralty on a committee to consider the 
method of measuring the tonnage of ships 
and the report was drawn up principally by 
him. In 1840 he published his ‘Practice of 
Navigation/ which was at once recognised ns 
the best work on the subject, apositionwhioh 
it still holds in the opinion of practical navi- 
gators, although at the Royal Naval Oollega 
the preference has always been given to the 
work of Dr. James Inman [q. v.j or later 
modifications of it. For this valuable work 
Raper was awarded the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society; and in 1860 
Smyth, then president of the society, called 
special attention to the third edition'* as well, 
generally, for the useful additions engrafted 
on its pages, as, particularly, for its admi- 
rable and woll-organised table of geographical 
positions/ to the numbor of eight thousand 
eight hundred. Rapier always intended to 
publish a second volume, treating of the theory 
of the practical rulos contained in the first; 
but tbe work grew under his hands, and Ms 
failing health prevented hie completing it, 
lie died at Torquay on 6 Jon. 1869, leaving 
a widow. 

{ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 

. xxix, p. ccxxvi ; Gent. Mag. 18S9, i. 221.1 

J. JL L. 

RAPIN, PAUL db (1661-1726), his- 
torian, gonerslly styled * Rapin-Thoyras/ 
was born at Oastres on 26 March 1601. 
His father, Jaoques de Rapin, seigneur de 
Thoyras, was an advocate practising in the 
chamber of the edict of Oastres, one of the 
courts of judicature erooted in pursuance of 
the edict of Nantes, for the benefit of the 
Huguenots. His mother, Jeanne de Pflis- 
son, was daughter of a councillor in that 
court, and sister of Paul de Ptlisson-Fon- 
tanier, the historian of the Aaaddmie Fran- 
paiso (Oakottovb, Rapin-Thuyrai, pp. 86, 
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118), Rapin was educated at tlio academies 
of Puylaurens and Saumur. He showed 
more inclination for arms than letters, but, 
at his father's desire, adopted the study of 
the law, and was received as an advocate in 
1679. In the same year the abolition of the 
courts of the edict obliged his father to re- 
move to Toulouse, whither Rapin accom- 
panied his family. He is stated to have 
pleaded only one cause as an advocate, and 
devoted his time to mathematics, music, and 
belles-lettres. 

In 1686 the elder Rapin died, and two 
months after his death the edict of Nantes 
was revolted. The Rapin family retired into 
the country to avoid persecution. Paid, 
with his younger brother Salomon, made his 
way in March 1686 to London, where, thanks 
to the influence of his uncle PMisson, he was 
favourably received by Barillon, the French 
ambassador. Rapin saw no prospect of em- 
ployment under J ames II unless he became 
a catholic, and found himself harassed by 
the attempts of his uncle’s friends to bring 
about the necessary conversion. To escape 
their urgency he went over to Holland and 
enlisted in a company of French refugees at 
Utrecht, commanded by his cousin, Daniel 
de Rapin. The company formed part of the 
army with which 'William of Orange landed 
in England in November 1688, and Rapin's 
account of the prince’s expedition is there- 
fore one of the most valuable parts of his 
history (ib. p. 143; History qf England, 
translated by Tindel, ed. 1743, ii. 777). In 
1689 he was made ensign In Lord Kingston’s 
regiment of foot, which formed port of the 
force sent to Ireland under Sohomberg. Ha 
diatinguished himself at the siege of Garrick- 
fergus, and was a few months later given a 
lieutenancy. Rapin fought at the battle of 
the Boyne, and was wounded at the unsuc- 
cessful assault on Limerick (27 Aug. 1690). 
Lieutenant-general Douglas, who became his 
patron, employed him temporarily as quarter- 
master-general, wished to take him to Flan- 
deiB as aide-de-camp, and procured for him 
a company first in JECmgston’s regiment and 
afterwards in the Soots guards, Rapin 
took port in the capture of Athlone (80 June 
1091), but was not present at the battle of 
Auprhrim. la 1693 he was recalled to Eng- 
land, and was offered, at the Earl of Galway s 
recommendation, the post of governor to the 
Earl of Portland’s eldest son, Lord Wood- 
stock (Caansrovn, p. 191). Rapin travellod 
with hie pupil in Germany and Italy, and 
accompanied tho Earl of Portland on his 
embassy to the court of Versailles in 1698 
(ib. pp, 196-8). He resided also for some 
time at the Hague, where, in 1099, he mar- 


ried Marie Aims Testart, of a Huguenot 
family from St. Quentin, which hod sought 
refuge in Holland. In June 1704 his pupil 
also married, and then, if not earlier, his 
employment as governor came to an end. 
Rapin was now stranded. On 1 Jan. 1700 
William had granted him a pension of eleven 
hundred florins a year until he should obtain 
some office of greater value, but he never 
received any such appointment, and the pen- 
sion ceased on the king’s death (ib. p, 204). 
At the Hogue Rapin enjoyed the company 
of men of learning (such os Beauval de Bas- 
nage and Jean Rou), and he was one of the 
leading members of a literary society called 
‘ La BeautS,’ which met at his house ; but 
in 1707 his straitened circumstances obliged 
him to remove to Wesel. At Wesel he spent 
the rest of Mb life, which he devoted entirely 
to the study of history. In 1717 he was 
offered a post in the supreme court at Berlin, 
but refused on the ground of his insufficient 
knowledge of law; what little helcnewhe con- 
fessed he had forgotten in the thirty-two years 
which had passed since he abandoned Mslegol 
studies (ib. App. p. xvii). The first volumes 
of his history of England — in French — 
were published in 1728 ; the last two appeared 
and were completed in 1726, just before his 
death. ‘Though he was of a very strong 
constitution, yet a seventeen years’ constant 
application to compose Ms hisLory entirely 
ruined his health. About three years before 
his death he found himBelf quite spent, and 
frequently seized with violent pains in his 
stomach. He might have recovered if he 
■would have relinquished Ms work, and un- 
bent his mind for a time. Of this he was 
sensible, bub could not resolve it as ho 
ought. All he indulged himself in was not 
to rise before six o’clock, after wMck it was 
impossible for him to sleep or lie in his bed. As 
to his diversions, of which wallring was tho 
most usual, he was quickly tired of them, and, 
if his indisposition permitted, returned to his 
work, wMck was the cause of Ms illness and 
properly his sole delight (‘ Some particulars 
of the Life of M. do Rapin,' in History of Eng- 
land, ed. 1743, i. p. x). Ho died on 25 May 
1726 at the age of sixty-four, and was buriod 
at "Wesel (Oaeenove, pp. 826, 934). 

Rapin left several daughters and a son, 
who became a Prussian official, was director 
of the colonieBof Fronoh refugees at Stettin 
and Stargardt, and earned the praiso of Fre- 
derick the Great. A groat-granason, Philippe 
de Rapin-Thoyras, fought in the German 
war of liberation, and became colonel of 
cuirassiers in tho Prussian army, 

Rapin’s earliest historical work was a 
‘Dissertation sur l’Origine du Gouverno- 
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ment de l’Anglaterro et sur la Naissance, le 
Progria, lea Vues, lea Forces, lea Intfirets et 
lea Caract&res des doux Partis des Wliigs et 
des Torys.’ This lucid explanation of Eng- 
lish politics, written for the instruction of 
foreigners, -was printed at the Hague in 1 717, 
and was immediately translated into Ger- 
man, Dutch, Danish, and English. It is 
reprinted in the English translations of his 
history (od, 1743, ii. 796). Rapin’s ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ which was also written for 
foreigners rather than for Englishmen, met 
with equal success. Six editions were pub- 
lished in French — the first, in 10 vols. 4to 
between 1723 and 1727 ; the sixth and best, 
edited by Leffibvre d8 Saint-Marc, in 1749, 
16 vols. 4to (for a bibliography see Oaze- 
nove, pp. 261-76). Of tho English trans- 
lation and its different continuations, four 
editions in octavo and three in folio were 
published (ib. p. 270; Lowndes, Biblio- 
grapher's Marnutl, ed, Bohn, p. 2047). Ha- 
pin’s ‘ History ’ hogins with the landing of 
Julius Orosar and ends with llio accession of 
William and Mary. It was continued in 
French by David Durand (d. 1768), a Hugue- 
not rofugoe,who was minister of the French 
churches in St . Martin’s Lane and the Savoy, 
lie added to Rapin’s 'History’ vole. xi. and 
xii. treating the reign of William III, pub- 
lished at the Hague in 17S-J -0. A thirteenth 
volumo, attributed to a certain Dupard, ap- 
peared in 1736 (Cazmnove, pp, 261-6), 
Thomas Lodiard [q. v.] brought out in 1737 
♦The History of the Deigns of William III, 
Mary, and Anne, in continuation of the His- 
tory of England by Hap in deThoyras ’ (folio). 
This ends with tho accession of George II. 
Nicholas Tindal, whoso translation of ltapin 
had been published in 1726-31 (15 vols. 8vo), 
added to it anaccount of tho reigns of William, 
Anne, and George I (13 vols. 8vo, 1745-7). 
Tindal’B translation became tho sinndard 
version of Rapin for the English public, and 
was frequently reprinted, In 1780 a series 
of illustrations, consisting of portraits, monu- 
ments, and medals, was published t.o accom- 
pany it ( ‘ The Heads of the Kings of Eng- 
land proper for Rapin nndTiudal’s “History 
of England, " ’ engravcul by George Vertuo, 
1736, lol.) A list of the illustrations in tho 
folio edition of 1743, roputed tho host, is 

f ivon by Lowndes. Thanks to these cm- 
ollislunonts and to its own very consider- 
able moril8, Rapin’s 'History ’ remained, until 
the publication of Hume’s, the standard 
history of England. Voltairo, who stylos 
the author ‘the exact and judicious Rapin,’ 
says : ' L’Angletorre lui fat long temps rede- 
vabla de la seulo bonne histone complete 
que l’on eht faite de cette royaumo, et la 


seule importiale qu’on eht d’un pays oil 
l’on n’6crivoil que par l’esprit de parti- 
c’Moit mdme la seuio histoire qu’on pdt citcr 
on Europe oomme approchant de la perfec- 
tion qu’on exige de ces onvrages’ (Siecle da 
Louis Quatorse, ii. 398, od. 1822; cf. Cazi- 
N0VB, p. 318). The history certainly shows 
throughout extensive researches, combined 
with a strenuouB endeavour to he impartial 
and to arrive at the truth. Rapin’s narra- 
tive is clear though rarely atn’mstp j jj e 
inserts occasional dissertations on contro- 
verted questions or points of interest, as 
for instance, on the government of the AnW 
Saxons, the naturo of the Salic law, and th 8 
history of Joan of Aro (i. 147, 446, 669, ed. 
1743). lie discussos the relative value of 
Camden, Buchanan, and other contemporary 
writers on the events of Elizabeth’s reign 
and critioises tho authorities for the history 
of tho civil war (ib. ii. 79, 847). Rapin nlso 
interrupts his narrative by iuseriing histori- 
cal documents at longth, such as the articles 
of accusation against Richard II, and the 
manifestos of Charles I and the parliament. 
II o reprint s M agna Char la and other charters 
of liberties, and gives a numbor of papers 
concerning the Spanish match and the im- 
peachment of the Earl of Bristol in 1626. 
The publication of Rymor’s ‘Foedera,’ of 
which he makes groat and constant use, 
supplied him with much important materiel, 
which previous historians had not used. To 
tliis ho modestly attributed whatever merit 
his history possessed (Cazbnove, p. 247). 
As each volume of Rymer appeared Rapin 
publ ished in Le Glorc’s ‘ Biblio theque Ohoisie’ 
an abridgment of its contents. These sum- 
maries were translated by Stephen Whatley 
and published under the title of ‘Acta 
Ilogia ’ (4 vols. 8vo, 1726-7). 

] lupin’s work is sovoroly criticised by 
Curt e in tho ‘ Proposals ’ for his own history 
of England, on tho ground that Rapin 
omitted to consult tho manuscripts iu the 
state papor oilioe,the journals of parliament, 
and other sources, which his residence in 
Gennauv inndo it impossible for him to 
utilise (N rations, Lit. Anecd. ii. 476, 480 j 
sue also viii. 266). Other criticisms areem- 
bodiod in * A Defence of English History 
against tho Misrepresentations of M. Rapin 
do Thoyras,’ 8vo, 1734. A portrait of Ilapin 
is prefixed to most editions of his history 
and to Oazcnovo’s ‘Bapin-Thoyros,’ 

[Tho chief source of information for Ropin’s 

life is tho loti re i\ M eoncarnaiitquelguss 

particular! tAs do la viede M. da Rapin-Theyias, 
writtonby his ohlor brother, C bailee de Rapin 
I’nginier, It appeared in tho tenth volume of 
the History of England (od. 1727), and is ro- 
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printed as a proface to the English translations 
fed 1743, i. vii.) Manuscript memoiie of tho 
family of Enpin by tho same author form tho 
basis of M. Eaoul de Cazenove’s Rapin-Thoyrns, 
E a Famille, saVie, et sos CEuvreB,’ Paris, 1800, 
4to. M. Crizenoye also prints a collection of 
Eapin’s letters and specimens of liia poetry und 
ci'iucism.] 0 - H. E. 

RASBOTHAM, DORNING (1730- 
1791), author, son of Peter Rasbotham. and 
hismfe Hannah, daughter of John Doming 
of Birch House, Farnworth, in the parish 
of Dean, Lancashire, was horn at Manches- 
ter in 1730, and was educated at the Man- 
chester grammar school, lie was chairman 
of the quartor sessions at Manchester for 
twenty- li/e years, and high shorilT of Lan- 
cashire in 1769. lie nucto extensive collec- 
tions for a history of his nativo county, and 
Ids manuscripts, partly written in Byrom's 
shorthand, proved of groat use to llaines 
when compiling his ' History of Lancashire.’ 
In 1774 he wrolo ‘ Godrus, a Tragedy,’ in 
five note and in verse, which was refused by 
two London managers, hut successfully per- 
formed at Manchester in that year. He 
published it anonymously by way of appeal- 
ing to the public from the verdict of the 
managers. It was produced again at Man- 
chester in 1778 for the benefit of Younger 
the actor, when Kemble, Lewis, and Mrs, 
Siddons took port in tho performance. Cu 
1782 he pirinled 'Verses originally intended 
to have been spokon at tho Breaking-up of 
theFreoGrammsr School in Manchester,’ iScc,, 
and ho is stated to have written, among other 
minor pieces, ‘A Dissuasive from Popular 
Rioting directed against Mechanical Manu- 
facturing Improvements,’ 1779. 

Rasbotham died on 7 Nov. 1791, and was 
buried at die parish church of Dean, where 
there is a mural tablet to his memory, with 
on inscription by Thomas Barnes, D.D. He 
married, in 1754, Sarah, eldest daughter of 
James Bnyley of Witliington, near Manches- 
ter, and granddaughter of Samuel Pepin b 
[ q. v.], bishop of Chester, and had five child- 
ren, of whom one, the Hoy. Doming Rasloo- 
tham, was a follow of Manchester Collegiate 
Church. 

[Baines’s Hist, of Lancashire, orig, ed, ii. 42, 
with portrait; Manchester School Register, i. 
162, 189 (Ohethum Soo.)j RainoB's Fellows of 
Manchester Collegiate Church, ii. 294 (Ohotham 
Soe.), where he is called 1 Rnmsbottom ; ’ Bakor’s 
Biogr. Dramatiea, 1812, Hi. Ill ; Proctot's Man- 
chester in Holiday Dress, 1800, p. 68 ; Bcholos'e 
Bolton Bibliography, 1880, p. 00.] O. W. S. 

RASHLEIGH, PHILIP (1729-1811), 
antiquary, eldest son of Jonathan Rashleigh, 
M.P. for Fowey in Cornwall (d, 24 Nov. 


1764), who married, on 11 June 1728, Mary, 
daughter of Sir William Clayton of Mar- 
den in Surrey, was born at Aldermanbury, 
London, 28 Deo. 1729. He matricu- 
lated from New College, Oxford, 16 July 
1749, and contributed to the poems of the 
university on the death of Frederick, prince 
of "Wales, a set of English verses, which 
is reprinted in Nichols’s * Select Collection 
of Poems ’ (viii. 201-2) ; he left Oxford with- 
out taking a degree. At the death of his 
father he was elected member for the family 
borough of Fowey ; on 21 Jan. 1766, and eat 
continuously, in spite of contests and election 
petitions, until the dissolution of 1802, when 
he was known as the ‘ Father of the House 
of Commons ’ (Uouiwnhy, Pari. Pep. Corn- 
wall, pp. 106, 108-9). nis knowledge of 
Cornish miuoralogy procured his election as 
F.S.A. and F.R.S. in 1788. He died at 
Menabilly, near Fowey, 26 June 1811, and 
was buried in the ohnreh of Tywardreath, 
Cornwall. lie married his nrst cousin, 
Jane (1720-1796), only daughter of the 
llev. Carolus Polo and granddaughter of 
Sir John Pole of Shute, Devonshire, They 
had no issue, and the family estates passed 
to a nephew. A portrait of Rashleigh, 
seated in a chair, was painted by Opie 
about 1796, and is now in the possession 
of Mr. Jonathan Rashleigh of Menabilly. 
It is a ‘ lino specimen of the painter’s best 
oriod’ ( Romms, Opie and hw Works, p. 
60). 

Ilashlomh'B collection of minerals was re- 
markable for its various specimens of tin. It 
is still at Menabilly, and its most valuable 
portions are dosenbed in two volumes of 
1 Specimens of British Minerals’ from his 
cabinet (1707 and 1802). In the same col- 
lection are models in glass of the hailstonos 
that fell on 20 Oct. 1791, partioulars oi 
which, with the figured representations, are 
given, on Rashloigh’s information, in King’s 
‘ Remarks on Stones fallen from tho Clouds,’ 
pp. 18-20. ne contributed antiquarianpapers 
to (ho ‘ Archreologia,’ ix. 187-8, xi. 88-4, xii. 
414, but they were doridod by Dr. John 
Whitaker as the work of an ‘amateur in an- 
tiijunrianism’ (NionoM, Lit, Illustrations , 
viii. 604) ; Nunvimatio Chronicle, new sor. 
vol. viii. 187-67 ; Trans, Royal Inst, of Corn- 
wall, October 1867). A paper by him on 
certain 'alluvial deposits’ at Sandrycock, 
Cornwall, Is in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, ii. 
281-4, and a letter from him to E. M. Da 
Costa, on some English shells, is in the 
British Museum Addit, MS. 28641, f, 196, 
Ho constructed a remarkable grotto at Pol- 
ridmouth, near the family seat. 
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[Bo.iso and Courtney’s Bibl. Oornub. ii. 647 ; 
Parochial Hist. of Cornwall, iv. 273, 279 ; C. S. 
Gilbert’s Cornwall, ii. 240, 874-6 ; Vivian’s 
Visitations of Cornwall; Foster's Alumni Oxon, ; 
Gent. Mag. 1811, i. 083; Polwkele’s Biogr. 
Sketches, i. 17-9.] W. P. 0. 

RASPE, RUDOLF ERIO (17S7-1794), 
author of the original ‘ Baron Munchausen,’ 
was bom in. Hanover of obscure parentage 
in 1737. From 1766 to 1760 he studied suc- 
cessively at tho universities of. Gottingen 
and Leipzig, and in 1762 he obtained a post 
ns one of the clerks in the university library 
at Hanover. During the interval he seems 
to have acted as tutor to a young nobleman. 
In 1763 he contributed some Latin verses 
to the Leipzig ‘ Nova Aota Eruditornm,’ and 
'in the following year he was appointed 
secretary to the univorsily library at Gottin- 
gen. While there, he worked at a transla- 
tion of Leibnitz’s philosophical works, which 
was issued at Gottingen in 1765. ne fol- 
lowed up this laborious work bv an ambitious 
allegorical poem on the age or chivalry, en- 
titled ‘ Hermin and Gunude 1 (1766), wliioh 
was favourably reoeived. About the same 
time he translated selections from Ossian, and 
published a treatise on ‘ Percy’s Reliquea of 
Ancient Poetry,’ which first direotea Ger- 
man attention to the rich storehouses of 
meduBval romance. Iu 1767 he became pro- 
fessor at the Collegium Oarolinum in Oassel 
and keeper of the landgrave of nesse’s rich 
coiled ion of antique gems and medals. He 
was shortly afterwards appointed librarian of 
Oassel, and in 1771 he married. Ha began 
writing on natural science, a subjeot for 
which he had shown aptitude while at Leip- 
zig ; aud in 1769 a paper in the fifty-ninth 
volume of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 
arguing the previous existence of elephants, 
or mammoths, in tho boreal regions of the 
globe, procured his election as an honorary 
fellow of the Royal Society in England. In 
1772 he translated into German AlgaTOtti's 
‘Treatise on Architecture, Painting, aud 
Opera Music,’ whilo at the same time fie con- 
tributed papers on lithography, on musical 
instruments^ and other subjects to learned 
periodicals m Germany. The variely and 
facility of Rnspe’s writing proclaimed him a 
journalist, and, after a short tour in West- 
phalia in 1773, he started a periodical called 
‘The Oassel Spectator,’ with Mauvillon as 
his co-editor. Iu 177o ho (ravelled iu Italy 
on a commission to collect articles of vertn 
for the landgrave. Soon after his return he 
began abstracting valuable coins from tho 
cabinets entrusted to his care, and he dis- 
posed of his thefts for upwards of two 
thousand rix-dollurs. When disclosure be- , 


Raspe 

came imminent, he fled in the directionTf 
Berlin, an advertisement being issued bvthe 
authorities of Oassel for the arrest of ‘Ooun 
oillor Raspe, a long-faced man, with email 
eyes, crooked nose, red hair under his stumnv 
periwig, and a jerky gait.’ Vain of fig 
personal appearance, be is said to have 
dressed extravagantly in scarlet and gold 
He was captured at Rlausthal in the Harts 
mountains, but he escaped from the police 
and fled to Great Britain, where be spent 
the remaining nineteen years of his life. 

He was already an excellent English 
scholar, so that when he reached London it 
was not unnatural that he should look to 
authorship for support. In 1776 he published 
a volume ‘ On some Gorman Volcanoes and 
their Productions ’(London, 8vo), and during 
tho next two years he translated into Eng- 
lish the then highly esteemed ‘Mineralogical 
Travels of Ferbor’ in Italy and Hungary 
(London, 1776, 8vo), and also Baron Born’s 
‘ Travels through the Bannat of TemoBwar, 
Transylvania, and Hungary ’ (London, 1777 
8vo), to which was added as an appendix 
Ferher’s ‘ Mineralogical History of Bohemia.’ 
In 1780 Horace Walpole wrote of him to 
Mason : * There is a D utoh s<f avont come over 
here who is author of several pieces so learned 
that I do not even know their titles, but he 
has made a diseovory in my way which you 
may be sure 1 bolieve, for it proves what 
1 expected and hinlod in my “ Anecdotes of 
Painting,” that the use of oil-coloms wns 
known long beforeVan Eyclc.’ Raspe, hewent 
on to say, had discovered a manuscript of 
Theophilus, ft Gorman monk of tkefourthcen- 
tury, who gave receipts for preparing colours 
withoil. Throe monllislator hewrote: ‘Poor 
Raspe is arrestod by his tailor. I have sent 
him a little money, and he hopes to recover 
his liberty, but I question whether be will 
be able to struggle on hore.’ The essay on 
the origin of oil-painting, which is ‘clear 
and unpretending,’ was published by the 
good services of Walpole in April 1781. 
llaspo already spoke English as readily as 
French, lie wrote it, says Walpole, ‘sur- 
prisingly well,’ and in this same year bis 
linguistic attainments aro attested by two 
moderately good prose translations ; one of 
Lessing's ‘Nathan the Wise,' and the other 
of Zacharito’s mock heroic, ‘Tabby in Ely- 
sium.’ Ho formed ambitious plans, but his 
disguise as a Dutch virtuoso did not prevent 
the had namo he had earned from dogging 
him to London. The Royal Society struck 
him off its rolls, in revenge for which step 
he is said to have threatened to publish a 
travesty of its proceedings. In 1786 he 
projected an archroological expedition into 
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and in the same year was issued at 
Berlin his ‘Reisa duroh England,’ dealing 
with the arts, manufactures, and industry of 
his adopted country. He appears in the 
meantime to have been near starvation, when 
„ Iam nanl of his mineralogioal reputation 
procured him the post of assay master and 
store-keeper of some mines at Dolcoath in 
Cornwall in 1782. 

"While still at Dolcoath Raspe put together 
. .l.ui.Sur nhn/nhoolc of forfcv-nme nases, small 


8vo which appeared in London at the close 
of 1786, under the title ‘ Baron Munchausen’s 
Narrative of his marvellous Travels and 
Campaigns in Russia.' The ‘ Critical Review ' 
for December 1786 described the work as a 
satirical production calculated to throw ridi- 
oule on the bold assertions of some parlia- 
mentary deolnimers. In reality it waB a jeu 
([esprit thrown off with a minimum of 
satirical purpose. Raspe seems to have com- 
piled his humorous narrative from two 
souroes. First, and most important, his 
personal reminiscences of Hieronymus von 
Munchausen (1720-1797), an eccentric old 
soldier who, for the double purpose of divert- 
ingliis guestsatBodonwerdcr, and restraining 
the boastful garrulity of his huntsman Eoae- 
meyer, had formed a habit of narrating 
alleged sporting adventures of farcical ex- 
travagance, with the dry precision of a man 
who is speaking the exact truth. Raspc’s 
second source was his commonplace book, 



(IleilbronU; 
which was expressly devoted to mm&aoia 
ridicula; Von Lauterbach’a ‘Travels of the 
Finken Ritter ; ’ and Heinrich Bebel’s ‘ Eu- 
cetirn Bebelianee ’ (Strossburg, 1608). Raspe 
probably saw no objection to affixing the 
baron’B own name to an ephemeral produc- 
tion, written in a language that can have 
been known to few, if any, of the Baron’s 
friends. 

The first edition was probably small, and 
sold badly (no copy is known to bo extant) ; 
a second edition, with a longer’ title, but other- 
wise unaltered, appeared at Oxford in 1786, 
and met with no hotter suocoss. Thereupon 
the bookseller, Smith, to whom Raspe had 
sold his manuscript, disposed of the copy- 
right to another bookseller, named Koarsloy. 
Kearsleyhad a chapter prefixed and fourtoen 
chapters added to the original five (ii.-vi. in- 
clusive, of the current modern version). The 
new chapters, which were not written by 
Raspe, but by one of Kearsley’s own. journey- 
men, contained topical allusions to English 
institutions and recent books of travel and 
adventure, such as Drinkwater’s ‘Siege of 


Gibraltar’ (1783), Mulgrave’s* "Voyage to- 
wards the North Pole’ (1774), Bryaone’s 
‘Sicily and Malta’ (1778), Baron de Tott’s 
‘ Memoirs '(1786), and the narratives of recent 
balloon ascents by Montgolfier and Blan- 
chard in France, and by Vincenzo Lunardi 
[q. v.] in England. Some of the new Btories 
wereborrowedfrom Lucian’s * V era Historia.’ 
The fresh matter, together with the addition 
by Keaisloy of some quaint woodcuts, gave 
the book a new lease of life, at the enhanced 
price of two shillings. Four editions followed 
rapidly. A free translation into German was 
made by the poet Gottfried August Burger, 
from the fifth edition, in the oourse of 1786. 
Ilenae it has been confidently asserted that 
Burger was the creator of Munchausen, 
though the fact was expressly denied by his 
intimate friend and biographer, Karl von 
Reinliard ( Berliner Geselhchafter, November 
1824). A seventh edition, with a long sup- 
plemental chapter, appeared in 1793. Mean- 
while, in 1798, there had been issued a 
voluminous sequel (now generally printed 
as a second part or second volume of the 
book), written as a parody of James Bruce’s 
‘ Travels to discover the Source of the Nile ’ 
(1700). 

So composite was the structure of a work 
whichsoon acquired a world-widopopnlarity, 
and has probably been translated into more 
languages than any English book, with the 
exception of * The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ' Ro- 
binson CruBoe,’ and * Gulliver’s Travels.’ The 
bantering comment on passing events, with 
which the booksellers* hacks animated their 
continuations, seems largely responsible for 
the volume's immediate success. These ac- 
cretions possess no literary merit. The 
book's permanent literary interest attaches 
exclusively to Raspe’s original chapters, the 
spontaneity and dry humour of which can 
hardly be surpassed. Raspe worked in the 
spirit of Lucian and Rabelais, and he may 
almost be said to have recreated the literary 
type of fantastic mendacity which has been 
developed with great effect by the authors ol‘ 
‘ Oolonel Crockett’ and ‘Sam Slick,’ and other 
modern humorists, especially in America. 

Raspe’s name was not associated during 
his lifetime with the work that constitutes 
his chief title to remembrance. In 1786 he 
was employed in Edinburgh by James Tassie 
[q. v.] m cataloguing his unique collection 
of pastes and impressions from ancient and 
modem gems. Earlyin 1786 Raspe produced 
a brief conspectus of the arrangement and 
classification of the collection, and this was 
followed in 1791 by ‘ A Descriptive Cata- 
logue,’ in which over fifteen thousand costs 
of ancient and modern engraved goms, 
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cameos, aud intaglios wore enumerated and 
described in French, and English. The two 
quarto volumes, with tin introduction, flnLed 
from Edinburgh on 10 April 1790, are a 
monument of patient and highly skilled in- 
duetry. In the autumn of 1701 i taupe went 
on a tour in the extreme north of Scotland, 
where he professed to discover signs of vast 
mineral wealth. To sustain his reputation 
as a mineralogist he brought out, in 1791, 
a translation of Baron Inigo Born’s new 
process of amalgamation of gold and silver 
ores. By plausible manoeuvres he inveigled 
a local magnate, Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster, 
into disbursing large sums for preliminary 
operations. When, the time came for the 
fruition of his schemes, Hasps disappeared. 
The incident was crystallised in a tradition 
which Sir Walter Scott utilised in 'The An- 
tiquary.’ For purposes of concealment Easpe 
botooh himself to a romote part of county 
Donegal ; and, still masquoradiug as a milling 
expert, was carried off by scarlet favor at 
Muckrossin 1794., A medallion from Tassie's 
collection is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh, and a portrait from the same 
medallion was engraved in J.M. Gray’s 'Life 
of Tassie ’ (1896). 

[Des Ereilierrn von MiiricliUnuson Iteiseu und 
Abentouer (prcfhco by F. HofiVnann), Stuttgart, 
1871; Allgomeino EneyclopMie, Erseh tuid 
Qrnber, b.v. Munchhauson ; Moyer’s Conversa- 
fcions-Lexieon, s.v. 1 Rn^po; 1 Allgenioine Deutsche 
Biographic, a.v. Munchhauson ; Biographic Uni- 
versalis, xxvii. 119 ; Allibone’s Dictionary of 
English Literature, s.v. ‘Ea^po’ (giving a good 
account of tbo wild nonjocturua that huvo boon 
made ns to the authorship of Munchausen); 
Gent. Meg. 1856, i 588-90, 1857 ii. 2 ; Watt’s 
Bibl.Dritannica, h.v. 1 Baspo ; ’ Nichols’s Litorary 
Anecdotes, vii. 343, 880 ; Memoirs of Living 
Authors, 1798, ii. 18G; Bouse and Oonrtnny’s 
Bibliotheca Oornub. ii. 648 ; Lowndes’s Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual (Bohn), 1629 ; flushing's 
Anonyms, 1890, p. 67 ; Dantes's Diet. Biogr. et 
Bibliogr.iphique, 1875, p. 834 ; Chambers's Book 
of Days, ii, 85, 86 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
vola. ii. iii, xi. xii, passim, 3rd sor. v. 8H7, 468, 
vi, 506, ix. 163, 514 ; Uoinvood’s AddrosH ntliio 
lloy.il Instil, of Cornwall, 1809, pp. 18-18 ; 
Walpole's Letters, p<J. Cunningham, vii. 314-15, 
347, 478, 402, vhi. 28, 86 ; Soulhey’H Omniann, 
1812, i. Ido. For a longer uccount of Baspo 
and tlio evolution of 'Muuehhanson,’ see the pre- 
face by the present wrifer to the 1895 edition of 
the Travels.] T. 8. 

RASTALL, WILLIAM DICKINSON 
(1758-1822), topographer, [Soo Dickinson, 
WlLTIUM,] 

RASTELL, JOHN (d, I68C), printer and 
lawyer, la stated by Bale to have boon born 
in Loudon, and by Wood to have been edu- 


cated at Oxford. Ho was trained as a lawver 
entered Lincoln’s Inn, bad for a time an ex’ 
cellenl practice, and appeared frequently «„ 
counsel against the companies of London 
Tie also interested himself in politics and 
represented Dunheved, Cornwall, in the dm 
liament which, sitting from 1629 to le3fi 
legalised the protestanb reformation. Asa 
printer he seems to have begun some tints 
before 1616, as in tbe preface to his edition of 
tho ‘ Libor AssiRnrum’he announces Ms inten- 
tion of issuing Fitzberbort’s * Great Abridge 
ment,’ a large folio in three volumes, printed 
probably in partnership with Wynlryn de 
Worde in that yoar; in both eases Itaatell 
acted as editor as well ae printer. In 1520 
lie moved his printing office to the ‘Mer- 
maid,’ a house situated ‘ at Pollis gate next 
to Ghopesydo,’ and belonging to the mr y, 
of the ‘ Bridgohous.’ A lawsuit about this 
house, hoard in 1634-6, throws agood deal 
of light on Rastoll’s later life, He appears 
not to have attended closely to his business 
but to have passed much of his time at his 
house in tlio country, leaving his workmen 
to attend to the printing. The majority of 
tho hooks lio issued were legal ; but besides 
thoso aro somo of great interest, such as 
‘The Mery Gestys of tho Widow Edith,’ 
1626; 'Tho Hundred Mary Talys,’ 1626; 
‘Nuoromanlia,’ n.d. ; and others. 

In 1630 ltastoll began to lake partin the 
religious controversies of tho lime, defending 
tho Roman doclriuoof purgatory in his work 
‘A New Boko of Purgatory’ (Brit. Mus.) 
This_ was answered by John Frith so con- 
vincingly as to induoo Rastell to become a 
protectant. Uastoll’s best-lmown work was 
‘ The Pastymo of tho People, or the Ohroni- 
oIps of Divers Realms and most especially of 
tho Realm of England, briefly compiled and 
imprinted in Gboapsido by John Rastell,’ 
1 630, 41 0 . llopios are in tho Brit ish Museum 
and John Hylands Library, Mancheater, and 
in (lie 1 Luuturian Museum, Glasgow; afourtk 
copy, pieeod and mado up, is also in the Bri- 
tish Museum (Grenville) Library. It was re- 
print ed by Dibdin in 181 1 (cf. Notes and 
Queries, 8th sor, i. 308-9). Tho numerous 
woodouts that adorn it seorn to have been 
by Haatell himself (Rt]D9bavh, Diet, qf Ar- 
tists), 

The last few years of llastoll’s life were 
the reverse of happy. T 11 his letters to Crom- 
well, writton in 1630, he speaks of himself as 
an old man who had lost almost ollhis busi- 
ness ns well as all his friends, and as op- 
prawod by poverty, ‘ for wher before I gate 
by tho law in pleading in Westminster Hall 
forty marks a your, that was twenty nobles 
a teim at least, and printed every year two 
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or three hundred ream of paper, which was 
more yearly profit to me than tho gains that 
T sot by the law, I assure you I get not now 
forty shi lling s a year by tho law, nor I printed 
not a hundred ream of paper this two year ’ 
/ Rr.T.r s. Oricj. Letters , 3rd ser. ii. 309), In 
1636 ho attacked the practice of paying 
tithes, and perhaps for his opinions expressed 
on this occasion, as well as on account of the 
suspicion attaching to him as the friend and 
brother-in-law of air Thomas More, he was 
thrown into prison. In spite of his petitions 
to Cromwell, he was not released, and he 
probably died in prison in the samo year 
(Letters and Papers Hen. VIII, x. No, 
248 xi. No. 1487). His will proves that 
he had become poor, for ho leaves to his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir J ohn More 
|q. r.) and sister of Sir Thomas More, only 
the house he had soil led upon her on her 
marriage. Ilis son ‘William is separately 
noticed. 

Besides the works mentioned above, East oil 
compiled 1 Exposiciones Terminoruin Legum 
Auglorum,’ 1527 (Brit. Mus.), which has also 
been attributed to his son, who published an 
English translation in 1667, of which further 
editions appeared in 1679, 1602, 3 041 , and 
1667. Eastell also wrote a moral play, entitled 
i A new Interlude and a Mery of the Nature 
of the TTTT Elements ’ [1619], _8vo. Tho only 
copy known to be extant is in the British 
Museum, and that is imperfect ; it was edited 
for the Percy Society in 1848 by Ilalliwell- 
Phillipps, who describes it ns ‘ tuo only dra- 
matic piece extant in which science is at- 
tempted to be- made popular through the 
medium of theatrical representation.’ Dib- 
din gave the date as 1610, but that is pro- 
bably too early, and 1619, tho dato given in 
manuscript in the British Museum copy, is 
morelikely to be correct-. Ilalliwell-Phillipps 
considered Eastcll’s authorship ns doubtful, 
but the 'Interlude,’ in which 'Nature Natu- 
rate ’ appears as the second of tho dramatis 
personae, is obviously identical with tho 
‘Natura Naturata’ which Wood attributes 
to Eastell, and calls ‘ a largo and ingenious 
comedy.’ Wood and Pits also mention Bovoral 
other works by Eastoll which am not known 
to be extant. 


[Preface to Dibdin’s reprint of tho Pastyrae, 
1811 ; Letters and Payors of Henry VIII, pas- 
sim; Pits, De Script, Angl.; Wood’s Athenre 
Oxen, i, 101-2 ; Eoxo’s Aotoa and Mon. v, 0, 11 ; 
Strype’s Works, index ; Tanner’s Bibl, Brit,- 
Hib. ; Engl. Oyd op. ; Ellis's Orig. Letters, 3rd 
ser. ii. 808-12 ; Amos's TypOgr. Anliq, ed, Her- 
bert, i. 320 sqq.; Bibliographies., pi, viii. ; Moro's 
Life of Sir Thomas More, 1740, p. 110 ; Hutton’s 
Life of More, pp. 6, 100,] E. G, D. 


EASTELL, JOHN (1632-1677), jesuifc 
born at _ Gloucester in 1632, was admitted 
into Winchester school in 1648 (Kibdt, 
Winchester Scholars, p. 124); and thence 

E rocee&ed to New College, Oxford, of which 
e became a perpetual fellow in 1649. lie 
graduated M.A. 29 July 1666, and about 
that time was ordained priest {Oxford Uhiv. 
Register, i, 228). Boing unable to comply 
with tho religious changes in Elizabeth's 
reign, he left his oollege, ‘ wherein he had 
always been accounted an excellent dis- 
putant, 1 and rotired to Louvain. lie re- 
moved to Antwerp in 1664, and subse- 
quently went to Rome, where he entered 
the josuiti novitiate of St. Andrew 6 April 
1668, being, for a short time, fellow- novice 
with St. Stanislas Kostlca. After complet- 
ing his noviceehip, he was English peniten- 
tiary for a time at St. Peter’s, Homo. lie 
was then sent as confessor and consultor to 
the house of the Jesuits at Hall. Thence he 
was romoved to Augsburg, and finally to 
Ingoldstadt, where he was appointed vioe- 
rcctor of the eolloge of Iub order. lie died 
in the college on 16 or 17 Juno 1677 
(Dbbwb, Fasti Soc. Jem, 1723, p. 227). 
Wood, Dodd, and Oliver incorrectly state 
that he died about 1000. 

He was a determined antagonist of Bishop 
Jewell, and published: 1. ‘A (Confutation of 
a Sermon pronounced by M. Iuell, at Paules 
crosse, the second Sondaie bofore Easter . . . 
Anno Dni M.D.L.X.,’ Antwerp (Giles Diest) 
21 Nov. 1664, 8vo, JT. 176, The latter part 
of the work is entitled ‘ A Challenge against 
the Protestants.’ The 'Confutation' was 
answered in 1579 by Dr. William Mice 
[q. v.] 2. ‘A Iteplie againBt an Answer 
(falBlie inlitled) in Defon.ce of the Truth, 
made by Iohn Eastell: M. of Art and 
Sfcudieut in Diuinite,’ Antwerp (Giles Diest), 
10 March 1666, 8vo, ff. 20B. 3. 1 A Copie 

of a Challenge, taicon. owt of tho Confutation 
of M, luells Sermon,’ Antwerp, 1666, 8vo. 
4. ‘A Treatise inthlea, Beware of M. Iewoll,’ 
Antwerp,’ 1606, 8vo, in throe volumes or 
parts, the last of which iB entitled ‘The 
third Book, deolarmg by examples out of 
ancient Councels, Fathers, and later Wri- 
ters, that it is time to beware of M. Jewel.’ 
6. ' A Brtefe Shew of the false Wares p&ckt 
together in the named Apology of the 
Church ofEngland,’ Louvain (John Fowler), 
1 6S7, 8vo. A catalogue of ' English Popish 
Books,’ priutod by Slrypo, includes Rastoll’s 
‘ Return of Untruths,’ which was answered 
by Jowell (Annals of the Reformation, vol. 
ii, App. p, 169, fed.) 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert); Bodl, 
Cat.; De Backer’s Bibl. de la Compagnis de 
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Tiaua ; Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 141 ; Foley's 
Records ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Gough's In- 
dex to Darker Soc. publications ; Lanad. MS. 
982, f. 281 ; More's Hist. Missionis Anglican® 
Soc, Jesu, p. 19; Strype’s Works; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit.; Wood’s Athenie Oxon. (Bliss), i. 701; 
Wood's Annals (Gutoh), ii. 146.] T. 0. 

RASTELL, WILLIAM (1608 P-1566), 
judge, born about 1508, was elder son of the 
printer, John Rastell (d. 163C)[q. v.], by his 
wife Elizabeth, sister of Sir Thomas More. 
Rastoll’s sister Eliza married John Hevwood 
[q. y.l In 1626 he went to Oxford, There, 
according to Wood, he learned much ‘ logic 
and philosophy,’ but took no degree. After 
plying the printer’s craft for some years he 
was admitted, on 12 Sept. 16S2, a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn; he was called to (he bar in 
1699, and was chosen autumn reader in 
1647, and treasurer in 1666, 

Like his father, a staunch catholic, Rastell 
quitted England soon after the accession of 
Edward VI, and resided at Louvain through- 
out his reign, suffering in consequence the 
forfeiture of his estate. He returned on the 
accession of Mary, was made a sorj eont-at-law 
on 10 Oct. 1666, was joined with the bishops 
of London and Ely in a oommission of in- 
quisition into heresy on 8 Oct. 1666-7, and 
was advanced to a puisne judgeship in. the 
queen’s bench on 27 Oct. 1668, Ho was con- 
tinued in office by Elizabeth, resigning office 
early in 1668. 

Ilis last days were spent at Louvain, where, 
in the ohurch of St. Peter, he had buried in 
1663 his wife Winifred, daughter of Dr. John 
Clement [q. v.] lie died on 27 Aug. 1666, 
and was buried by the side of his wife. 

Rastell edited ‘ The Works of Sir Thomas 
More, knight, sometyma Lordo Ohanoellour 
of England ; wry tten by him in the Englysh 
Tonga,’ London (Tottell), 1667, 2 vols. fol. 
He was credited with a life of Sir Thomas 
More, but, if written, this was either never 
published or perished at a vorv early date. 

lie also edited (1) Eitzhorbort’s 1 Natura 
Brevium,’withLittleton’s ‘Tenures/ 0 ' ‘Olior- 
tuary,’ and other matter [see FitzITdheubt, 
Sib. Anthony, aud Littluton, Sir Thomas, 
1402-1481], London (Tottell), 1634, 8vo; 
and separately in 1663, adding a new (able 
of contents. (2) A translation of liis father’s 
‘ Expositionos Terminorum Lcgurn Anglo- 
rum/ entitled ‘An Exposition of certaine 
Difficult and Obscuro Wordos and Termes of 


the Law,’ &c., London (Tottell), 1687, 8vo ; 
reprinted 1679, 1602, and as ‘ Les Termes 
de la Ley,’ 1841 and 1867. (8) ‘A Collec- 
tion of au the Statutes from the beginning 
of Magna Carta until the yere of our Lordo 
1667, wliioli wore before that yare imprinted. 


Whereunto be addyd the Collection of tin 
Statutes made in the fourth and flft v«Z 

nun- . “uiui raj 


of the reign 1 
and also 


1 and Queue Mary, 


_j Statutes made in lie fymtyS 

of the reyne of our Sovereyne Lady Qua™ 
Elizabeth,' London (Tottell), 1669; 4to » 
work afterwards continued by Eerdinando 
Pulton [q. v.l Rastoll also compiled ‘A 
Table collected of the yeres of our Loids 
God and of the yores of the Kynges of 
Englande,’ London, 1661, 1664, 8vo; and'A 
Colleccion of Entrees, of Declarations, Barras 
Replications, Rejoinders, Issues, Verdits’ 
Judgements, Executions, Proces, Contynu- 
aneos, Essoynes, and divers other matters ’ 
London (Tottell), 1666, fol., 1674, fol. (y 6 / 
eweirt), 1606, fol. 

[Fostor’e Alumni Oxon.; Wood’s Athen s 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 100, 813; Burnet's Deforma- 
tion, ed. Pococke ; Strypo's Mom. (fol,), ii. 39 s 
408 ; Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 140 ; Becords of 
Engl. Oath. (Knox), ii. 6 ; Dugdnle’s Orig. p. 
262 ; Ohron. Sor. pp. 89-92; Cal. State Papers 
Dom. 1647-80, pp. 100-22; Amos’s Topogr! 
AnLiq. (Dibdin), lii. 371 ; Bridgott’s Life of Sir 
Thomas Mora ; Brit. Mus. Oat.] J. M. B. 


RASTRICK, JOHN (1660-1727), non- 
conformist minister, son of John and Ailing 
Raistrigo, was born at Heokington, Lincoln- 
shire, on 20 March 1060. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
graduated 33. A. 1600, M.A. 1074. Having 
taken ordorB, ho becamo in 1074 vicar of 
Kirton, Lincolnshire. Ilis parish was not 
populous, but wide and scattered, and he ap- 
plied himself to pastoral work with great as- 
siduity. Acting on puritan principles, he 
withhold baptism from illegitimate children 
till there was evidence of the parents' peni- 
tence, and restricted the communion to those 
whom he deemed duly prepared. He allowed 
the scrupulous to receive the communion 
sitting, sometimes read the burial service 
without surplice, and substituted ‘ honour' 
for worship in the marriage service. These 
and somo other irregularities were reported 
by his churchwarden at a visitation, ond Bns- 
triek was summoned before the spiritual 
court at Lincoln. His case camo on ior trial 
on 4 April 1 687, whoa James H’e declara- 
tion for liborty of conscience reached Lincoln, 
and tho court camo to no determination. On 
27 Nov. 1887 Rastrick resigned his living, 
intending to profit by the liberty announced 
in tho royal declaration. The same courae 
was taken by four other Lincolnshire in- 
oumbents. 

Rastrick preached as a nonconformist, first 
at Spalding, Lincolnshire, then at Bother- 
ham, Yorkshire (1094-1701). In _ 1701 he 
became colleague to Anthony Williamson 
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as pastOT of the presbyterian congregation 
ia Spinner Lane, King's Lynn, Norfolk, 
Tn this charge he remained till his death, 
but his situation as a dissenting minister 
W as not altogether happy j he felt himself 
'neither fit for church nor meeting,’ Ten- 
dencies to antinomianism distressed him; 
be preached on the subject to a ministers’ 
meeting at Nottingham (26 June 1718), and 
bad the warm approval of his brethren ; hut 
hiB congregation was divided on the matter, 
The disputes at Salters’ Hall in 1719 [see 
Bbadbubt, Thomas] led him to study both 
Bides of the current trinitarian controversy, 
with the result that he thought James 
Peirce [q. v.] was in the right, He died on 
18 Aug. 1727, aged 78, and was hurled in 
St. Nicholas’s Ohapel ; King’s Lynn; his 
gravestone bears a Latin inscription written 
by his son William (sec bolow). 

Bastrick published ‘An Account of the 
Nonconformity of John Bestride ... in 
a Latter to a Friend,’ 1705, Bvo (the 
ftiond was Edmund Calamy [q. v.], and the 
letter is given as an appendix to Oalamv’S 
Defence of Moderate Nonconformity, pt. iii. 
1706, 8vo). In the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,’ xxiii. 1702-8, and xxxii. 1722-8, are ( 
three letters fromBastrick to Ralph Thoresby ' 
[q. v.], giving account of fiomau coins and . 
other antiquities found in Lincolnshire, j 
Among Bastrick's unpublished manuscripts 
the Lynn historian Richards mentions and 
usee Ms ‘Plain and Easy Principles of Chris- 
tian Obedience,’ and some poetical pieces of 
no merit (one of these Richards had printed 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1789). Ilis 
name is sometimes spelled Baietriclc. 

William Rastbiok (d. 1782), the only 
surviving son, succeeded hia father _ as 
preacher to the Spinner Lane congregation, 
ning’sLynn. He declined thepastorate, ana 
seems to have been never ordained, exchang- 
ing with the Wisbech minister on com- 
munion days. He lived a very retired life, 
with a high reputation for personal excel- 
lence. He died early in August 1762, and 
was buried on 9 Aug. in St. Nicholas’s 
Cbapol, King’s Lynn. He published a plan 
of King’s Lynn, and views of its principal 
buildings. In the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions ' (xxxv. 1727-8) is a record of his ob- 
servations of the aurora borealis for four 
years at King’s Lynn, ne prepared also an 
‘Index eorum Thoologorum aliorumque n° 
2267, qui propter Legem TJniformitatis, Aug, 
24 Anno 1662, ab Ecclesia Anglioana seoes- 
serunt,’ Of this an autograph copy was pre- 
sented (with a Latin dedication) to Edmund 
Calamy, D.D., and was lent by Edmund Oo- 
lamy (1748-1816) to Samuel Palmer (1741- 


1813) [q.v.] A transcript, in two different 
hands, dated 1784, was in the possession 
of William Richards, LL.D. (1749-1819) 
fq. v.], and is now in St. Margaret’s Library, 
lung’s Lynn. 

[Bastrick’s Account of his Nonconformity, 
1705; Calamy’B Account, 1714, p. 481; Gent. 
Mag. 1788, ii. 977, 1033 ; Palmer’s Noncon- 
formist’s Memorial, 1802, i. xv. ii. 436 sq.; 
Richards’s History of Lynn, 1812, ii. 1050 sq ; 
Monthly Repository, 1816, pp. flOlsq, ; Gmdoati 
Oantabrigienses, 1828, p. 388; Miall’s Congie. 
gatinnalism in ’Yorkshire, 1868, p. 341 ; Browne’s 
Hist. Oongr. Norf. and SuflP. 1877, p. 346 ; ex- 
tracts from Heckington Parish Register, per the 
Rev. E. G. Allison ; information from the Rev, 
U. V. Horford, Lynn.] A. G. 

RASTRICK, JOHN IJRPETH (1780- 
18G6)j civil engineer, eldest son of John 
Rastriok, engineer and machinist, was born 
at Morpeth, Northumberland on 26 Jan. 
1780, and was at the ago of fifteen articled 
to his father. About 1801 he entered the 
Ketley ironworks in Shropshire to gain ex- 
perience in the use of coat iron for machinery. 
Soon after he became a partner with Mr. 
Ilazeldine of Bridgnorth, as a mechanical 
engineer, taking special charge of the iron- 
foundry. During tho partnership he con- 
tinued to practise independently ub a civil 
enginoer. In 1814 he took out a patent for 
a steam engine (No. 8799), and soon engaged 
in experiments on traction for railways. In 
1816-16 he built a cast-iron bridge, with 
112-fb. span, over the Wye at Chepstow. On 
the death of Ilazeldine about 1817, he became 
the managing partner in the firm of Bradley, 
Foster, Rastrick & Oo., ironfoundors and 
manufacturers of machinery at Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire, talcing the principal en- 
gineering part in the design and construc- 
tion of rolling mills, steam-engines, and 
other large works. At this time he designed 
ironworks at Chillington, near Wolver- 
hampton, and at Shut End, near Stour- 
bridge. In January 1826 he was engaged 
by the promoters of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, along with George 
Stephenson and others, to visit collieries m 
the north of England and report on their 
tramroads and engines, In the following 
April ho was the first witness called before 
the parliamentary oommittee in support of 
the railway company, which was opposed 
by the canal companies. The evidence he 
ave an the use of locomotive engines 
elped to secure a favourable report. From 
that time he was employed to support in 

S ari lament a large portion of tho principal 
nes of railway in the United Kingdom. 
In 1826 and 1827 he constructed a line 
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about sixteon miles long between Stratford- 
on-Avon and Moreton-in-the-Marsh , the 
first line laid with Birkenshaw's patent 
wrought-iron rails. On 2 June 1829 he com- 
pleted and opened the Skutt End colliery 
railway from Kingswinford to the Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire canal, working it 
with a locomotive engine built under his 
own superintendence. This engine had 
threo flues in the boiler, and in economy, 
speed, and accuracy of workmanship ex- 
celled any engino previously made. 

When the directors of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway offered a premium of 
600/. for the best locomotive engine, lias- 
trick web appointed one of the judges. On 
6 Oct. 1829 he and his colleagues decided in 
favour of George Stephenson’s Rocket. In 
1830, with Stephenson, ho surveyed the lino 
from Birmingham to join tho Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, afterwards called the 
Grand Junction, and marked out a line from 
Manchester to Crowe. In 1836 tho Man- 
chester and Cheshire junction railway was 
brought forward, with Rastrick as tho engi- 
neer. This line was opposed by a competing 
projeot called the South Union railway. 
After two years of parliamentary inquiry; the 
act was obtainodfor the original line. With 
Sir John Rennie [q. v.], in 1887, ho carried 
the direct Brighton line against several com- 
pleting projects. Towards the closo of that 
year the active superintendence of the line, 
including a branch to Shoreham, was confided 
to him, and the heavy works, comprising the 
Merstham, Balcombe, and Clayton tunnels, 
and tho Ouse viaduct of thirty-seven arches 
at an elovatian of ono hundred feat, woro 
completed by the autumn of 1840. IIo aftor- 
warue constructed extensions which now 
form the series of linos known as the London, 
Brighton, and South Const railway, 

Of very resolute character, liastriok 
always displayed ae a witness the groatest 
shrewdness as well as coolness. lie was 
a momher of tho Institution of Civil En- 
gineers from 1827, aud a fellow of tho Royal 
Society from 1837. With Jamos Walker he 
published a 'Report on the Comparative 
Merits of Locomotive and Fixed Engines os 
a moving Power,’ 1829. 

lie retired from active work in 18 17, and 
died at his rosidonce, Sayos Court, nunr 
Ohortsoy, Surroy, on 1 Nov. 1856 j lie was 
buried in tbo now cemetery at Brighton. A 
sou Henry died at Woking on 1 Nov. 1893. 

[Minutes of Proceedings of Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 1867, xvi. 128-83.1 G- 0. 13. 

RATCLIFFE, [See also Uumuuwb and 

RADOLl'UFE,] 


RATCLIFFE, IIENRY (I8O8I1H77T 

vital statistician, born at Tvldeslev T„ h 

„Li», « 4 Novbsos jo 
division of the Manchester Unitv of an 
follows in 1833, became provincul (rr»n<f 
master m 1836, then provincial secretary of 
lus district, and finally, in 1848, secretary of 
the whole order. Ratcliffe soon diankwil 
great financial ability, and with conapicuons 
success devoted himself to vital statistics at 
the limo a comparatively now study ’hi 
1860 he brought out his ‘Observations of 
tho Rate of Mortality and Sickness exiatino 
among Friendly Societies,’ which at once be- 
came a standard authority. The monetary 
tables which were appended wore thenoo- 
forth known as the ‘Ratcliffe Tables’ and 
the data dealing with thirty-one trades 
proved of pormanont value. In 1862 Rut- 
cliffo issned a supplement, giving further 
financial details, and recommending a quin- 
quennial valuation of the assets and liabili- 
ties of all friendly societies— a suggestion 
which was adopted by government m 1870. 
In 1862 Ratcliffe republished his notuariai 
tablos, basing them on far wider calculations. 
In 1871 ho undertook a special valuation of 
his aooiety, which his labours had plaoed on 
a sound notuariai basis. Ho was nominated 
a public valuer under tho Friendly Societies 
Act of 1870. Ratcliffe, who was a oongre- 
gationatist, died at tho society’s offioea in 
Manchester on 25 May 1877, and was buried 
at Brooklands comc'tory, near Sale, where 
the Manchester Unity orectod a monument 
to his memory. 

[Frame- 'Wilkinson’s Mutual Thrift, 1891 ; in- 
formation from tho Rev. J. Frome-Wilimson.] 


RATCLIFFE, JOHN, alias SroKtnirouH 
(fl, ] 610), president of Virginia, [SeeSiOEffl- 

M0B11.] 

RATCLIFFE, JOHN ( f /. 1776), book- 
collactor, kept il chandler’s shop in the 
borough of Southwark, where he acquired » 
competency. Large quantities at books 
were brought him to wrap the articles of his 
trade hi, and, aftor yielding to tho temptation 
of reading thorn, ho beoame an ardent col- 
lector. He took to spending whole days in 
the warehouses of the booksellers, and even 
Thursday morning tho chief print and book 
collectors, including Askew, Croft, Topham 
Beauclerk, and James West, came to his 
house, when, aftor providing them with coffee 
and ohocolato, he produced his latest pur- 
chases, His books wore kept at his house 
in East Lano, Rothorhithe. lie died in 1776, 
after spendingtliirty years in book-collecting. 

His library was sold bv Christie in Pall 
Mall, London, tho salo beginning on 
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27 Marot 1776, and lasting- for nma work- 
in., days. A priced copy of the catalogue 

Bibliotheca llatcliffiana ’)_ is in the British 
Museum, and the collection, -which com- 
prised many old English black-letter books, 
thirty Gastons, and some fine manuscripts, 
is described as ‘ the very essence of old Di- 
vinity Poetry, Romances, and Chronicles, 1 
There were only 1,676 articles, but many of 
them consisted of numerous volumes, Four 
lots (10 to 18) comprised 1 66 plays, Tho 
last article hut one was 1 Mr. Itatcliffe’s 
Manuscript Catalogue of the rare old Black 
Letter and other curious and uncommon 
Books/ in four volumes, which fetched 
71,16s. The entire collection would at the 
present day have realised more pounds than 
ft actually produced shillings. The Caxtons 
fetched on an average 01. each. 

[Nichols’s lit. Anecdotes, iii. 821-2, viii. 
456-7 ; Gont. Mug. 1812, pt. i. p. 114 ; Dibrltn’s 
Bibliomania (ed, 1870), pp. 892-4 ; Notes and 
Queries, 4th sor. i. 666.1 W. P. C. 

RATCLIFFE orRATLIFFE, THOMAS 
(d. 1699), divine, matriculated ns a pen- 
sion® of Pelerhouse, Cambridge, in June 
1578, his Christian name hoing erroneously 
given as Robert. lie migrated to Trinity 
College, and proceoded B.A. in 1678. lie 
afterwards studied divinity, and wasuleotod 
in 1686 a chaplain of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, whore ho officiated and ‘caterlcised on 
the Saboth day afternoon/ at a salary of 
twenty marks a year (Vestry Minute-books), 
When St. Saviours-wilh-St. Mary-Overie 
become the parish church, Ratcliffe continued 
to net as priest or ministor. The preface of 
his 'Short Svmme of the whole Oatocliismo 
wherein the Question is propounded and 
answered for the greater ease of the common 
people and children of Saint Sauerios in 
Sonthwarke,’ is dated from Southwark, 
22 Oct. 1692. The work is extremely rare. 
Watt and Ames ( Typogr. Antiq, od. 
Herbert, 1277) both mention an ootavo 
edition publishod by William Barley, G-rooe- 
oliuiak Street, London, 1694, which is pre- 
sumably tho first, Tho Bodleian Library 
contains another octavo edition, London, 
1019, hut the British Museum has only a 
copy of a lator, possibly altered, duodecimo 
edition printed in London by Edw. Allde in 
1620. Ratcliffe died at Southwark, and was 
buried at St. Saviour’s on 6 Feb. 1699, 

[Cooper's Athouus Canlabr, ii. 680 ; Manning 
ana Bray’s Hist, of Surrey, iii. 680 ; Hist, ana 
Antiquities of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, by tho 
Bev.W, Thompson (pp. 89, 91), who also kindly 
contributed information from tho register and 
vestry minutes.] 0, 3?. S, 


RATHBONE, HANNAH MARY 
(1798-1878), authoress of ‘The Diary of 
Lady Willoughby/ daughter of Joseph Rey- 
nolds by his wife Deborah Dearman, was 
born near Wellington in Shropshire on 
6 July 1798. Her grandfather was Richard 
Reynolds (1786-1816) [q. v.] In 1817 
Hannah Mary Reynolds married her half- 
cousin, Richard Rathbone, a son of William 
Rathbone [q. v.] By him she had Bix chil- 
dren. 

Although during the greater part of her 
married life Mrs, Rathhono’s health was de- 
licate, she sedulously cultivated her fine na- 
tural faculties. Her early training in draw- 
ing and painting she specially applied to 
minute work, ana she excelled in illuminat- 
ing on vellum from old ma nnsoript designs. 
She contributed a series of charming designs 
of small birds to ‘The Poetry of Birds’ 
(Liverpool, 1882, 4to), and about the same 
time published a selection of pen-and-ink 
drawings from Pinolli’s etchings of Italian 
peasantry. Later in lifo she took to land- 
scape in water-colours. In 1840 she made 
her first modest litorary venture by publish- 
ing a collection of pieces in. verse entitled 
‘ Childhood/ some ox which were from hex- 
own hand ; and in 1841 there followed' Se- 
lections from the PoBtS ’ (12mo), 

‘So much of tho Diary of Lady Wil- 
loughby, us relator to her Domestic History, 
and to the livontful Period of tho Reign of 
Charles tho First/ tho work which gained 
celebrity for its authoress, was published 
anonymously in 1 844 ; a second and a third 
edition following in 1846, and a New York 
edition in the same year. Tnfluencod by her 
father’s tastes, she had read many histories 
and memoirs of the Civil war and adjacent 
periods, and her publisher (Thomas Long- 
man) took great pride in bringing out the 
‘Diary’ ns an exact reproduction of a book 
of tho sovontoonlh century, in which it was 
supposed to be written. Ho had a new fount 
specially oast at the Chiswick Press, In some 
quarters the ‘Diary’ was at once accepted as 
genuine ; in others, author and publisher in- 
curred indignant roproof as having conspired 
in an intentional deception. Readers spe- 
culated on tho identity of the writer ; and 
Southey, Lord John Manners, and Mr. John 
Murray wore in turn s uggested, In the third 
edition tho publishers and author inserted 
a joint note avowing the real character of 
the book. In 1847 Mrs. Rathbone issued a 
sequel under the title ‘ Some further Por- 
tions of tho Diary of Lady Willoughby which 
do relate to her Domestic Hislorv and to 
tho Events of the latter Years of tho Reign 
of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, 
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and the Revolution,’ The two parts wore 
in 1848 republished together, The general 
excellence of Mrs. Rathbone’s workmanship, 
when she is at her best, becomes most 
clearly evident if ’ Lady W illoughby’B Diary ’ 
is compared with Anne Manning’s ‘ Life of 
Mary Powell ’ (1850), which manifestly owed 
its origin to the success of the earlier work, 
but is altogether inferior to it. 

Inl852 Mrs. Rathbone published the ‘ Let- 
ters of Richard Reynolds/ her paternal grand- 
father, with an unpretending ‘ Memoir.’ In 
1868 she printed a short series of poems celled 
‘The Strawberry Girl, with other Thoughts 
and Fancies in Verse.’ She died at Liver- 
pool on 26 March 1878. 

[Private information.] A. W. W. 

RATHBONE, JOHN (1750 P-1807), 
artist, born in Cheshire about 1750, practised 
in Manchester, London, and Preston as a 
landscape-painter in both oil and watercolour. 
Although lie gained the name of the ‘Man- 
chester Wilson’ [see Wilson, Riohabd, 
1714-1782], his works in oil aro opaque, flat, 
and ineffective. His works in watercolour, 
though in the light and washed style then 
practised, are woll drawn and interesting. 
The British Museum possesses three of his 
watercolour drawings, all of which are land- 
scapes with figures, and there is a cleverly 
drawn landscape by him in grey faded tints 
at South Kensington. There is a landscape 
in oils in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
by Rathbone, and two hang in the Peel Park 
Art Gallery, Salford. Between 1785 and 
1806 Rathbone exhibited forty-eight land- 
scapes at the Royal Academy and two at the 
Society of Artists. lie bIbo exhibited throe 
landscapes at the exhibition of the Society of 
Artists in Liverpool in August 1774. The 
catalogue etates against his name ' now at 
Preston.’ George Morland (q. v.] and Julius 
Ctesar Tbbetson [q. v.]were intimate frionds, 
and many of the figures in his pictures are 
assigned to them. Rathbone died in 1807. 

[Rodgrave’s Diet, of AitirtB ; Graves's DioL. of 
Artists; Bryan's Diet. od. Graves ; Exhibition 
Catalogues; Mayor’s Early Art in Liverpool.] 

A. N. 

RATHBONE, WILLIAM (1757-1809), 
merchant, eldest son of William Rathbone 
11720-1789), by his first wife, Rachel 
(Rutter), was born at Liverpool in 1757. 
The family came originally from Gawsworlh, 
Cheshire, and founded the firm of William 
Rathbone & Son eb Liverpool in 1746. His 
father, a member and preaehor of tho Society 
of Friends, had taken an active part in the 
movement for the abolition of slavery in- 
itiated by Thomas Clarkson [q. v.] Rathbone, 


who was woll educated and a guoa c^. 
became an important public man in IW 
pool, advocating with zeal and eloquence « 
liberal policy m local and national affairs 
He wne prominent in 1792 in efforts to aTe » 

T tL France - and ** *at year aid 
m 1809 led a movement againsttbe monopoly 
of the East India Company. He was con 
spiouous as a promoter of municipal reform' 
To his exertions was largely due the forma! 
tion of a body of opinion in Liverpool opposed 
to the slave trade (abolished 1807) ■ hi, 
father seems to have been among his ’con- 
verts. Later he gave evidence before parlia! 
meat in favour of free trade with the United 
States. It is worth noting that the first 
consignment of cotton grown in the States 
and imported thence (eight bales and three 
barrels) was made in 1784 to the Ann of 
Rathbone. Previously nearly all cotton had 
come from the eastern West Indies, and the 
consignment wan seized at the custom house 
as an evasion of the navigation laws, on the 

rrit/inn/l h.li n f: xrrn a miAmn A — . • 


Friend, Rathbone kd 
always boon oppoBod in some points to the 
strictness of the society’s discipline, objecting 
especially to the oxclusion of members for 
mixed marriages, and for the voluntary pay- 
ment oftitho. lie hold also that a wide lati- 
tude in doctrino was compatible with Friends’ 
principles j honco from 1792 he had become a 
subscriber to tho Unitarian Book Society of 
London. This produced a remonstrance 
(31 Aug. 1703) from Job Scott, an Irish 
Friend, About_1795 a doctrinal controversy, 
turning on tho infallibility of scripture, arose 
among Frionds in Ireland, in which Abra- 
ham Hliackluton [q. v.] took the side of 
heterodoxy. Tho difference was fomented 
by tho preaching of Hannah Barnard (d, 
1828) from Now York, and the heterodox 
party was known (1802) as the ’Bernard 
schism.’ Rathbone published, on 30 March 

1804, a ‘Narrative’ of tho proceedings, ad- 
mitted to be ‘ correct in rogord to documen- 
tary facts 1 (Hoeubon). For this publication 
he was disowned by llardBlmw (St. Helens) 
monthly meeting at Manchester, on 28 Feb. 

1805, on the ground that he had expressed 
opinions contrary to Friends’ doctrine of the 
immediate teaching of Christ, and the reve- 
rence due to the scriptures. He did not ap- 
peal, nor did he join any other religious 
body, though occasionally worshipping with 
the Unitarian congregation atBenn’s Garden, 
Liverpool, under Robert Lewin, of which 
his intimate friend, William Rosace [q. v.], 
the historian, was a member, He died at 
his residence, Greenbank, near Liverpool, on 
11 Feb. 1809, aged 52, and was buried in the 
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Friends’ burying-ground at Liverpool. He 
married on 17 Aug. 1786, ITanuah Mary (jl 
June 1839), only daughter of Richard Rey- 
nolds (1735-1816) [q. v.], and left four sous 
and a daughter. His son 'William is noticed 
below; another, Richard, married nannak 
Mary Reynolds [soe Rath-bone, IIanna.ii 

^He published : 1. ‘ A Narrative of Events 
... in Ireland among tko . . . Quakers,' &c., 
1804, 8vo (anon.) 2. * A Memoir of tko pro- 
ceedings of . . . tko Monthly Meeting of 
Hardsbaw ... in the ease of . . .a publica- 
tion entitled A Narrative,’ &c., 1805, 8vo. 

Wieecam Rathbone (1787-1868), eldest 
son of the above, was horn at Liverpool on 
17 June 1787. He was at school at Hack- 
ney under Thomas Belsham [q. v.] till 1 803, 
and afterwards at Oxford under a private 
tutor, Theophilus Houlbroke. Jle inherited 
his father’s public spirit, and became eminent 
in Liverpool as an educationist and philan- 
thropist. He wns an early advocate for 
Ramon catholic omnnaipation. On IS Jan. 
1836 a public presentation was made to him 
in recognition of hia services in the cause of 
parliamentary and municipal reform. He 
was mayor of Liverpool in 1887. His interest 
in education wns freo from party bias; he 
secured the advantages of the corporation 
schools on terms satisfactory to all denomina- 
tions, including the Roman catholics. In 
1844 he presided at a meeting hold in Liver- 
pool to vindicate tho action of Daniel 
O'Connell. During tho Irish famine of 
1846-7 he was placed in Bole charge of 
the distribution of tho fund for relief (bo- 
tween 70,0007. and 80,0007.) contributed by 
the New England states. This brought about 
his close intimacy with Tlioobald Mntliew 
[q. v.] He was a correspondent of Channing. 
Joseph Blanco White [q. v.] was his guest 
in his Inst days, and died under his roof, 
Few men have oxoroised a mors oxtensive or 
a wiser benevolence, and ‘lus munificence 
was ns delionte ns it was widely spread.’ A 
nnitarian by conviction, ho remained in con- 
nection with Friends till his marriage, when 
he was disownod, but roins toted, and did 
not finally withdraw till 1829, He retained 
through life many of the characteristics of 
the society. Unlike kis father, he had a 
taste for art. He had considerable power of 
speeoh, and a quaint humour. IIo died at 
Greenbank on I Feb. 1868, after an opera- 
tion for calculus, and was buried in tho 
borough cemetery, Liverpool. A mural 
monument to hie memory was placed in 
Renshaw Street Chapel, and a public statue 
erected in Seftan Pork, Liverpool. Ho mar- 
ried, in 1812, Elisabeth (d. 24. Oct. 1882, 
VOL. xvi. 


aqod 92), eldest child of Samuel Greg, and 
sister of Robert Hyde Qreg[q. v.], Samuel 
Greg _Tq. v. j, and William Rathbone Greg 
[q. v.T nis eldest child, Elizabeth, married, 
m 1839, John Pagot, the London magistrate, 
author of ‘Paradoxes and Puzzles,’ 1874. 
IliB second daughter, Hannah Mary (1818- 
1872), married, 2 Jan. 1 838, John Hamilton 
Thom [q. v.] IBs eldest son, W illiam Rath- 
bone (1819-1902), was at one time M.P. for 
North Carnarvonshire. 

[Memoir (by William Roscoo) In Athonaium, 
March 1809, pp. 260 sq. (reprinted, with notes, 
in the Monthly Repository, 1809, pp. 282 sq.) j 
Tribute to the Memory of Mr. William Rath- 
bone, 1809; Brooke's Liverpool 1776-1800, 
1863, p. 243; Hodgson’s Society of Friends in Ll,o 
Nineteenth. Century, 1876, i. 20 tq. ; Unitarian 
Herald, 7 Feb. 1888 pp. 4.5 sq., 14 Feb. 1808 
p. 64; Inquirer, 15 Feb. 1868 pp. 108 sq., 
22 Feb. 1868 pp. 128 sq.; Athenaeum, 15 Fob. 
1868, p. 265; Lawronee’s Descendants of Philip 
Honry, 1814, p. 46 ; Jones’s Heroes of Industry, 
1886, p. 87 ; Evans’s Hist, of Renshaw Street 
Chapel, 1887, pp. 35, 165 ; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, 1804, ii. 1680; private information.] 

A. G. 

RATHBORNE, WILSON (1743-1831), 
captain in the navy, son of Richard Rath- 
borne, a clergyman, was born near Longhvea, 
co. Galway, on 1C July 1748. In September 
1768 he was onlered ns an ‘able seaman’ on 
board the Niger, with Sir Thomas Adams, on 
the Newfoundland station. As able seaman 
and midshipman ho served for six years in the 
Niger. HetnenfollowedAdamstothoBoston, 
and ton mouths later to the Romney, in which 
ho returned to England in 1770. In 1 773 ho 
joined the Hunter sloop as able seaman, in 
which rating he continued for a yoav. lie was 
tlion a midshipman for somo months, and, 
seeing no prospect of promotion, accepted a 
warrant as master of tho Hunter, It was 
not till 1780 that he was allowod to xotuxn 
to England, and, having obtained nn intro- 
duction to thq Earl of Sandwich, passed his 
examination on 16 March ; two days later ho 
was promoted to be lieutenant of the Bod- 
ford, with Commodore (afterwards Sir Ed- 
mund) Aflleek [q. v.] In tho Bedford he was 
present in tho actions oif the Chesapeake on 
16 March and fi Sept. 1781, at St. Kitts in 
January, and in the actions under tho leo of 
Dominica on 9 and 12 April 1782. In the 
summer of 1783 the Bedford returned to 
England and was paid off, In tho armament 
of 1787 Rathborne was in the Atlas, carrying 
Affleck's flag, and was afterwards appointed 
to tho Colossus, ono of the Channel fleet, in 
which he remained till 1791. In December 
1702 he was appointed to tho Captain, in 

8 o 
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•which in the following year he went out to shire, took io evil courses as a bov and~ 
the Mediterranean, took part in the occupa- 1600 enliM ed in tho army which accompanied 
tion of Toulon, in the reduction of Corsica, Sir Charles Blount (afterwards Earl 
and in the action of 14 March 1795, when Devonshire) to Ireland. On retumine tn 
be was severely wounded in the right arm, England about 1603, Ratsey robbed of 4(V 
and lost his right eye. He was invalided for the landlady of an inn at Spalding w' 
the recovery of liis health, and on 9 Nov. when arrested, he escaped from prison and’ 
3796 was ‘promoted to the rank of com- stealing a horse of a serving-man on the 
mander. road, entered into partnership m North amp- 

in 1797 he had command of the Good tonsliire with two reckless thieves named 
Design, armed ship, convoying the trade from respectively Snell and Shorthose. Betsey's 

Leith to the Elbe, or to Elsinore. In De- exploits on tho highway, which were thence- 

cember 1799 he was appointed to the It a- forth notorious, wore oqually characterised 
coon brig, which he commanded in the by daring and rough humour. lie usually 
Channel, the Mediterranean, and the West wore a mask in which the features were 
Indies, whore, on 18 Nov. 1802, ho was made hideously repulsive, Gabriel H ar _ 
postod to the Santa Margarita, lie roturned vey referred to him ns Gamaliel Hohgoblm. 
to England in the course of 1803, and, re- Ben Jonson wrote in his ‘Alchemist’ (i.lj 
maining in the Santa Margarita, was at- of a ‘ face out ... worse than Gamaliel Rat- 
tiiched to the Channel fleet. On 4 Nov. sey’s.’ In 'Ilcy for Honesty’ (1661), as- 
3806 he was in company with Sir Diehard signed to Thomas Randolph, an ugly woman 
John Strachan [q. v.j, when he foil in with is similarly described (Rsjtoolpii, Tl'erfa, ed, 
the French ships which, under Dumanoir, IIari.it t, p. 470). On one occasion Ratsey and 
had escaped from Trafalgar, but now, ham- his frionds successfully robbed a large com- 
pored by the frigates Santa Margarita and pany of nine travellers. Before he relieved a 
Phoenix, were brought to action and all Cambridge Rcliolar of hisproperty, heextorted 
taken. Batlihorne almost immediately nfler- a learnod oration from him. To tho poor he 
wards received his appointment to the Eou- showed a gonorosily which accorded with the 
droyant, much to his disgust, as heconceived best traditions of lus profession. Butwithin 
that a cruising frigate was likely to give two years his partners betrayed him to the 
him greater opportunities of distinction and oflicors of the law, and he was hanged at 
prism-money. He appealed to the admiralty, Bedford on 26 March 1606. 
and Captain John Wentworth Loring Fq. v.], Some literary interest attaches to his 
who was appointed to succoed him m the caroor. TIeis the hero ofseveral ballads, none 
Margarita, amiably hold hack his coramis- of which are now known, and of two psm- 
sion till the pleasure of tho admiralty could phlots, each of which is believed to be ex- 
be known. In tho end Loving was appointed taut in a unique copy. One, wliiok is m 
totheNiobo, and Katliborne remained in tho tho Malono collection at the Bodleian, was 
Santa Margarita till Docomber 1807, whan licensed for tho preBS to John Trundle on 
the ship, being quite worn out, was paid off. 2 May 1606. This copy lias no title, but 
If or the next two years llatlihomo oom- it is dosoribpd in the ‘Stationers’ Register’ 
mandod the sea fencihlos of tho Essex const, os ‘Tho Life and Death of Gamaliel Ratsey, 
and from 1810 to 1818 had olmrge of the a famous thief of England, oxecuted at Bed- 
impress service in the Tyne. In 1810 Lawns ford the 28tli of March, last post.’ A portrait 
granted a pension for the loss of his oyo, and of Ratsey, which is no longer accessible, is 
this was afterwards increased to 8001. a said to have formed the frontispiece. A poem 
year. In 1816 ha was nominated a C.B. in Spenserian stanzas, headed ‘Eatseys Ra- 
in 1822 he was appointed superintendent of pent unco, which hee wroto with his owne 
tlio ordinary at Chatham, a post which lie lland when ho was in Newgate,’ concludes 
held till liis death in tho summer of 1831, the tract, and, with some vagueness but 
lie married, in 1806, a daughter of John with much poetical fervour, relates bis ad- 
French of Loughroa, and loft issue, liis venturous life, The popularity extended to 
sister was the mother of John Wilson t his little volume led another publisher (Ya- 
Oroker [q. v.] lontine Simmos) to obtain, on 81 May, s 

[Haifa's Naval Biogr. iv. 817; Marshall’s license for a second part, which ha christened 
Royal Naval. Biogr. iv. (vol. ii. pt. ii.) 739; ‘ Ralsois Glioasto, or the second part of bis 
Ssrvtos-book in tho Publio Record Office ] Madde Prankes and Bobberies.’ It is ft col- 

J. Jt. 1, lection of imaginary adventures on the road. 

RATSEY, GAMALIEL (5. 1606), high- The only known copy is in the J ohn Rylondi 
way man, son of Richard Rntsoy, a woll-to- Library at Handiest er, The most interesting 
do inhabitant of Market Dooping, Lincoln- chapter reports a speech which it is pretended 
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Ratsey addressed to the leader of an itinerant 
company of actors who played before him at 
tt country inn. The speaker advises the actor 
to perform in London, but, as soon as ho has 
secured a competency, to buy ' some place of 
lordship in the country,’ and seek dignity 
and reputation. The actor promises to follow 
this advice, which is assumed to ho an ironi- 
cal reflection on Shakespeare and tho posi- 
tion he had gained at Stratford-on-Avon. 

[Collier’s Bibliographical Oat. iii. 231-4 ; 
Balliwell-Phillipps’s Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare, i. 326-0.] 8. L. 

BATTLE, JAMES (1820-1865), wood- 
catver, was born at Punden Hall, Norfolk, 
in 1820, and apprenticed to a carpenter and 
ioiuer of Norwich, named Ollett . In his 
leisure he frequented tho cathedral and other 
churches in the city and its neighbourhood, 
and grew interested in ecolesiasticnl art. At 
his request his master taught him carving, 
and he rapidly showed unusual skill and 
ability. In 1842 ha left Norwich and com- 
menced business as a wood-carver in Sid- 
ney Street, Cambridge. The Cambridge Cam- 
den Society soon discovered his talent, 
and took him into tho ir service. Prom Arch- 
deacon Thorp, Dr. Mill, P. A. Paley, and 
other members of the eocioty, he rocoived 
much assistance and patronage, and soon 
erected extensive workshops, plant, and 
steam power, on the Ilills Hoad, Cambridge, 
lie was associated with Augustus Welby 
Pugin [q. v.] in restoring the choir of Jesus 
College chapel; tho dosigns wore made prin- 
cipally by Itatteo, and submitted to Pugin 
before execution. In the choir of Ely Cathe- 
dral he carried out tho designs of George 
(afterwards Sir Georgo) Gilbert Soott [q. v?], 
and the oalc screen, stalls, organ-case, and re- 
stored tomb of Bishop William do Luda or 
Louth (d. 1298) were oxquisitely wrought. 
In 1862, when he travelled abroad for his 
health, he studied tho works of Quontin 
Matsys and other artists. On his return 
the dean and chapter of Ely entrusted him 
with the construction of tho reredos. This 
was composed of clioioo stone and alabaster, 
enriched with carving and inlaid with gold 
and gems ; it is one of tho finest specimens of 
ecclesiastical art executed in England sinco 
the Reformation. 

Rattee’s work is found in upwards of a 
thousand churches in all quarters of tho 
world. The most attractive examples of it 
are in Newfoundland Cathedral ; Westmin- 
ster Abbey ; Perth Cathedral i Merton Col- 
lege chapel, Oxford ; St. Mic keel's and St. 
Sepulchre’s,Oamhridge; Eton College chnpol; 
Magdalene College chapel, Oambridgo ; 


Trumpington church ; Newton church (West- 
ley Waterless and Comberton churches; Y til- 
ing church, Hun tins donskire ; and Sundridge 
church, Kent. lie died at his residence, 
Hills Road, Cambridge, on 29 March IS. mi, 
and was buried in the cemetery in Mill 
Road. 

[Gout. Mag. 1855, p. 539 ; EcclcBiologisfc, June 
1855, p.174.] a. a. B. 

RATTRAY, SYLVESTER (Jl. 1830- 
1600), medical -writer, a nativo of Angus, 
was descended from Sir Sylvester Rattray, 
of Rattray Castle, Perthshire, who was in 
1468 ono of the ambassadors sent to London 
to treat with Edward IV, and o verted great 
influence at the Scottish court. 

Sylvester may have been, son of a later 
Sylvester Rattray who had two eons, David 
and Sylvester. The lattor is said to have 
been ‘ bred to tho church.’ On the title- 
page of the second hook mentioned below he 
is, however, credited with a theological 
degree as well as with that of M.D. 

lie was author of ‘ Aditus novua ad oc- 
cultas Sympathim et Antipathioe causas 
inveniendas, per principia philosopbire 
naturalis, ex termonlorum artiheiosa ana- 
tornia hauata, patelactus ’ (Glasgow, 1668), 
dedientedto Johannes Scotus. The ‘ AdituB 
novuB 1 was roprinted in ‘Theatrnm Sym- 
nutheticum variorum Authorum do Pulvero 
Sympnthelico ’ (Nuremberg, 1062). Rat- 
tray’s second book, 1 Prognosis medico ad 
ustun Praxooe facili melhodo digesta,’ was 
dedicated to Dr. J ohn Wedderhurn (Glasgow, 
1068). 

In May 1662 Rattray married at Cupar, 
ELCobhira, ‘Ingells, King-gosk’s daughter’ 
(Lamont, Diary , 1810, p. 61). 

He had a son. Sylveslor, a student of 
medicine at Glasgow in 1080. 

[Aniiorson'e Scottish Nation, iii. 738 j 
Rattray’s Works, Watts’b Bibl. Brit.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

RATTRAY, THOMAS, D.D. (1684- 
1748), Scottish nonjuring bishop, born in 
1684, was the eldest son of James Rattray, 
the head of an anciont family at Oraighall, 
Perthshire, and was served heir to his father 
on 18 July 1692. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir George Hay of Mogginch. 
no was ft man of learning and took pnrt as a. 
layman in ecclesiastical controversy. Being 
in London in 1716, he assisted Nathaniel 
Spinokos [q. v.]in translating into Greek tho 
proposals for a concordat addressed (18 Aug. 
1710) by nonjuring bishops to the patriarchs 
of tho oriental churches, Bofore the receipt 
of n reply, which was not despatched till 
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16 Aug, 1721, a schism took place (1718) 
among the English nonjurors on the subjoct 
of the ‘usages ^advocated by Jeremy Collier 

for advice to 


[q, v.] Both parties appealed for a( 
the Scottish bishops, Alexander Bose or Hors 
[a. v.] and John Falconer, who omployed 
Rattray in drawing up a paper designed to 
heal the schism. In 1723 he appeared as a 
controversialist in opposition to an injunct ion 
against certain of the ' usages/ especially 
the mixed chalice and prayers for the dead, 
issued (12 Feb. 1723) by a majority of the 
Scottish episcopal college (six bishops re- 
sident in Edinburgh). Rattray protested 
against government by a college of bishops 
(a plan adopted for political reasons), and 
mamtained the need of diocesan episcopacy 
[see Gaddhrah, James], At what date 
he took orders is unknown, hut it was in 
mature life, and certainly not later than 
1724. 

On 26 July 1724 Robert Home was con- 
secratod a bishop, and it was proposed by t he 
collage to appoint him to the suporint endonce 
of the district of Angus and Mearns and part 
of Perthshire, snhjoct to the consont of the 
episcopal clergy and laity within those 
hounds. A majority of the clergy and a 
considerable proportion of the gentry opposed 
the appointment of Norrie, wishing to havo 
Rattray os their bishop. At a meeting of 
the episcopal college, held late in 1724, 
Rattray appeared as representative of the 
remonstrant clergy; Harry Maule, titular 
earl of Panmure [q. v.], representing tho re- 
monstrant laity. An altercation took place 
betweon Maule and George Lockhart (1078- 
1731) [q. v.] of Oarnwath, agent for the 
Jacobite succession, the latter pleading that 
the right of nominating bishops lay with 
James III. Gadderar and Ratt my supported 
Maule in the contention that tho approbation 
of the laity was essonlial to an episcopal 
appointment. Ultimately Norrie was ap- 
pointed by a majority of tho episcopal collego, 
who disallowed tho votes of some of tho re- 
monstrant clorgy. Rattray protested, and 
many o f the clergy and laity disowned Norr i o’s 
authority. The dissension alarmed the 
Jacobites; James intimated to John Fullar- 
lon, bishop of Edinburgh and primus, that in 
future lie should bo consulted through liis 
agonts before the appointment of bishops, 

Norrie died in March 1727, whereupon 
the olorgy of his district ohose Rattray ns 
their ordinary. Fullarton’s death (April 
1727) producodnn open rupture between the 
'collegers’ and ‘usagors.’ The Edinburgh 
clergy olected Arthur Millar, one of the 
episcopal college (conseoratod 22 Get. 1718), 
as their bishop, and he was acknowledged as 


the college. Phe remaining four oolleee 
bishops held aloof, ignored the election. Jd 
continued to act together. Rattray Z 
consecrated at Edinburgh on 4 Ju na 
hv Millar, Gadderar, and Cant, and took the 
™. le Bnxshin. On 18 June he 

101 ned Millar and Gadderar in 


William Dunbar (<Z. 17-18), elected by the 
tLPTL™* ®ors, and Robert 



liatl ray, UW1I 

an episcopal synod at Edinburgh, and agreed 
upon six canons, whioh form » the ground- 
work of the cade by which, the Scottish 
episcopal church is still governed ’ (Ghub) 
Those canons forbid, Bnvo in urgent necessity 
tho consecrating of ' bishops at large;’ they 
give great authority to the bishop of Edin- 
burgh as metropolitan, and it is remarkable 
considering the provious attitude of Rattray 
and Gaddorar, that they entirely ignore the 
voice of the laity in episcopal appoint, 
monts. ' 

Tho diocesan bishops now addressed to the 
episcopal college n proposal for aocommoda- 
lion. They were willing to admit ‘bishops 
at largo ’ to give advice in their synods ; but 
not to vote, until regularly put in charge of 
dioceses. The college replied by pronouncing 
tho elections of Millar, Rattray, and Dunbar 
null and void; Millar they susponded, the 
two latter they declared to be no biabops of 
the Scottish church, as being uncanonioally 
consecrated, nor to be sustained in their 
functions until they renounced the 'usages.’ 
On 22 J line they consecrated John Gillan and 
Robert Ranken os additions to the episcopal 
college. Millar died on 9 Oct. 1727; Andrew 
Lumsden (if, Juno 1733) was elected his suc- 
cessor on 1 9 Oot., and consecrated at Edin- 
burgh on 2 Nov. by Rattray, Cant, and 
Keith. Lumsden tried to mediate between 
parties ; he declined on the day after lus 
oonsooration to sign the canons of June, 
being unwilling 1o offend the collego bishops 
by tho assumption of metropolitan powers. 
At length an understanding was arrived at 
by conforonoos between Keith and Gillan, 
In December 1731 ‘arlieles of agreement' 
wore drawn up, tho obnoxious ‘ usages ’ were 
to be forborne, the olilceof metropolitan, was 
dropped, ft primus was to be elected ‘for 
convo eating and presiding only/ DavidFree- 
baivn was to be primus ; to each bishop was 
assigned a diocese, On 22 May 1782 these 
articles were signed by all the bishops, 
Lumsden excepting from liis signature the 
articles relating to the primus. James rati- 
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fied tlio agreement, but stipulated that the 
see of Edinburgh should not be filled -with- 
out his consent. Under the new' diocesan 
airsngement Rattray became bishop of 
Duukeld. 

In spite of the agreement, there were com- 
plaints of attempts by Rattray and Gillan to 
introduce the ‘ usages.’ On Qillau’s death 
(3 Jan. 1785) the clergy of Dumbltme elected 
Robert White as his successor, The primate 
refused his mandate ; nevertheless White was 
consecrated on 24 June 1785 at Oarsebnnk, 
near Forfar, by Rattray, Dunbar, and Keith. 
The rupture culminated at an episcopal 
synod in Edinburgh, in July 1780, from 
which the primus and John Octerlonie, 
bishop of Brechin, withdrew, on the admis- 
sion of Robert Lyon to act as proxy for 
Dunbar. Freebairn was accordingly super- 
seded as primus by the election of Rattray, 
Freebairn, who had succeeded Lumsdeu us 
bishop of Edinburgh, diod on 24 Dec. 1730. 
Complications arose ; the Edinburgh clergy 
would not recognise Rattray as primus, and 
ashed a mandate from the body of bishops, 
No mandate was given, for James declined 
to sanction any appointment to Edinburgh, 
nor was tho see filled till 1776. In February 
1748 the Edinburgh clorgy applied to Rat- 
tray to take temporary charge of the diocese. 
Ee returned a favourable answer, but pro- 
posed to talco the advice of an episcopal 
synod. For this purpose he went to Edin- 
burgh, where he fell ill, and died on Ascen- 
sion Day, 12 May 1743, in his sixtieth yoar, 
Memorial poems in Latin and English, by 
T. Drummond, D.D., and another by an un- 
known hand, were published at Edinburgh, 
1748, 4to. Keith preached his funeral ser- 
mon and succeeded him as primus. Ho mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of Thomas Galloway, 
second baron Duukeld, undhadtwo sons and 
three daughters. Ilia eldest daughter, Mar- 
garet, married, in 1720, John Clerk, M.D., 
the ancestor of the family of Olerk-liattray 
of Craigholl. 

An important, part of Rattray’s work was 
posthumous. The synod assembled at Edin- 
burgh on 19 Aug. 1743, on occasion 
of the consecration of John Alexander 
as Rattray’s successor. Sixteun canon s wore 
passed, and of these the first ten, with 
the preamble, had been drawn by Rattray, 
They defined the authority of the primus, re- 
vived the office of dean, and gave the bishops 
a veto on episcopal elections. Those canonB, 
which remained in force tiU 1811, were re- 
sisted by the Edinburgh clergy, who raised 
the claim of presbyters to a legislative voice 
in synods. 

Posthumous also was Rattray’s chief 


publication, ‘The Ancient Liturgy of the 
Church of Jerusalem,’ &c., 1744, 8vo. This 
work,, undertaken at Lyon’s instauco, con- 
tains in Greek a restored text of the ana- 
phora of tlio liturgy of St. James, with pas- 
sages, in parallel columns, from those of St. 
Chrysostom, St. Basil, St. Mark, and the 
Clementine. Neale [Hist. Hoiy Eastern 
Church, .1850, i, 464 sq.) criticises Rattray’s 
restorations. In an appendix is an English 
version, with insertions from the Scottish 
communion office and other sources, and 
modern rubrics! this is reprinted in Hall’s 
‘FrogmentaLilurgica’ (Bath, 1848, i. 161 sq.) 

Among his other works were : ‘ An Essay 
on the Nature of the Church,’ Edinburgh, 
1 728, and another posthumous publication, 
‘ Some Particular Instructions concerning 
the Christian Covenant . . . and an Essay 
on the Nature of Man,’ 1748. 

[Keith’s Hist. Oat. (Rubsol), 1 824 , pp. 537 sq. ; 
Lathbury's KiBt. of the Nonjuroia, 18 46, p. 358 ; 
Grub's Eccl. Diet, of Scotland, 4880, iii. 388 sq. 
iv. 1 aq.. ; Anderson's Scottish Notion, 1872, in. 
784; information from Liout.-gen, James 
Clork-RnLtroy.j A. Q-. 

RAULSTON, JOHN (d. 1462), bishop of 
Dunkeld. [See Ramiojt.] 

. RAUZZINI, YENANZIO (1747-1810), 
singer, musical composer, and teacher, was 
horn, in 1747 at Rome, where he studied 
music under n memhor of the papal choir. 
At tho age of eighteen he made Iris operatio 
d6bufc at the Toatro della Valle in Rome, in 
a female part, women being at that time 
prohibited from acting on the Roman stage. 
In 1767 ho appeared in Vienna, and subse- 
quently was engaged for the elector of 
Bavaria’s Italian opera at Munich, where he 
remained seven years, and produced four 
operas. He left owing to the discovery of 
an intrigue with a lady of the court (Kulpy, 
Reminiscences, i, 10). Coming to England, 
he appeared in November 1774 in Oorri’s 
opera, * Alessandro nell’ Indie.’ After three 
yoars’ highly successful operatic career, 
Rauxzini retired in order to devote himself 
to teaching. In 1787 ho produced his opera, 
'La Vostale,’ at the King's Theatre, Lon- 
don, but its total failure led him to quit 
London and settle in Bath, where he passed 
the remainder of Iris days, teaolring and 
conducting oonoerts. lie died in Bath, 
8 April 1810, and was buried in the abbey 
church, Braham being a chief mourner. In 
1811 Selina Storaoe and Braham erected a 
tablet to his memory in Bath Abbey. 

Burney declares Rauzzini to have been an 
excellent musician, both as singer and coin- 
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poser, His voice (tenor) was swoet, clear, 
flexible, and extensivo ; he played the harp- 
sichord neatly. IDs ‘taste, fancy, and 
delicacy, together with his beautiful person 
and spirited and intelligent maimer ofacling, 
gained him general approlml ion ’(el'.BvHMr, 
Iliston, iv. 501, 527). Among his pupils 
were Braham and lneiedon, 

Rauzzini's opuras were: ‘ Piramo e Tisba ’ 
(1709), in which he took Piramo, ‘L’Ali 
d’Araore’ (1770), ‘L'Eroa oinese’ (1770), 
'Astarto 1 (1779), all played at Munich j 
‘La P.egina di Golconda’ (1776), ‘ Armida’ 
(1778), ‘Oreasa in DeLfo’ (1789), ‘La 
Veslaie’ (1787), produced in London. Be- 
sides he wrote a pianoforte quarlott, op. 1 
(OvramAOE, n,d.)j string quartetts opp. 
2, 6,7 (London) ; sonatas for violin and piano- 
forte; a requiem mass; and Italian and 
English songs, arias, exercises, and solfeggi. 

Ma'miso Hauzziki (1764-1791), brother 
of the foregoing, was also n singor, lie was 
lorn in Rome in 1754, and came to England 
with Vonaiizia, Ho settled in Dublin as a 
professor of singing, and produced thero an 
opera, ‘ 11 lie pastore/ in 1784. Ho died in 
Dublin, 1701. 

[Ilognrlli’u Memoirs of the Music Drama, ii. 
174; llarmouicon, 163 1-2, pp. 182, 147; Parke’s 
Musical Noinoirs, i. 246-6, 306 ; Rally's iloininis- 
conces, i. 0, ii. 100 ; Burney's Journal of a Tour 
through Germany, &c. ; Gent. ling. 1810, li. 
397, 400 ; Grovo's Did. of Music and Jl usiraans, 
passim (in iv. 191 is an account of Haydn's 
composition of a round on tho death of ‘ Turk,’ 
Bauzzini's dog, at Bauzzini's Iiousb in Bath) ; 
Pohl’s Haydn in London, p. 27S.] E, H. L. 

RAVELR1G, Lord (1850 P-1710), 
Scottish judge. [See Maitland, J oior, fifth 
Earl op LArarntDALii.) 

BA VEST, JOHN SAMUEL (1629- 
1877), landscapa-paintoi’, born on 2i Aug. 
1820 at Preston, Lancashire, was a son of 
Thomas llaven, minister of Holy Trinity 
Ghurcli in that town, and. himsoli' a clever 
watercolour pointer, examplos of whoso skill 
are in the South Kensington M uscuni. The 
son received no professional training, hut 
formed his first style by studying tho works 
ol' Oromo and Oonstablo, and from 1840 was 
a freguent exhibitor at tho Royal Academy 
and British Institution, chiefly of viewB in 
tho vicinity of St. Leonards, where he resided 
until 1809. Bio 1 pre-Raplitiolite ’ movement 
strongly influenced llaven, producing a com- 
plete change in liis aim uud method, and his 
later works are characterised by great elabo- 
ration of detail, an original and striking 
scliemo of colour, and strong poetic feeling, 
Ilia best pictures of this class arc ‘ Midsurn- 
uiur, Moonlight, Dew Rising,’ 1809; ‘Lago 


Maggiore from Stress,’ 1871; ‘Fresh fifc 
Snow on the Matterhorn, 1 1872 ; 'The W. 
Light to rule the Night,’ 1873; 'Twiligh 
in the Wood’ (engraved by O. Cornea 
die ‘Art Journal,' 1874); "The Heavens 
deolaro Iho Glory of God,’ 1876; and bia 
lust exhibited work, 1 BarfT— Lord's Seat 
from tho Slopes of Skiddaw,’ 1877, He 
was drowned while bathing at Harlech fo 
North Wales, being seized with paralysis of 
tire hoart, on 13 J uno 1877. Raven worked 
chiefly in oils, but occasionally also in 
water-colours, and executed many £ M 
studies in black and whito. He married in 
1869, Margaret Sinclair Dunbar, now Mrs, 
William B. Morris. An exhibition of Haven’s 
collected works was held at the Burlinatm, 
Pino Arl b Club in 1878. B 


[Burlington Kino Arts Olub Ontalogus; 
Alhonanim, 21 July 1877 ; Art Journal, 1877- 
Bodgravn's Diet, of Artists ; information ft* 
Mrs. Morris.) F. if, o'B, 

RAVENET, SIMON FfiANQOld 
(1721 f-1774), engraver, born in Paris about 
1721 (or, according to other accounts, inl708), 
studied engraving in the excellent school 
of Jacqnes-Philippo Le Bos, and engraved 
numerous pictures nf importance after Titian, 
Paolo Vcvonoso, D. Eoti, Ohoiles Coypel, 
A. Wattonu, and others. Ravsnst came to 
Ijondon about 1750, and was associated with 
1’. Vi vares, V. M. Picot, and other French en- 
gravers in founding an important school of 
line-engraving in London. In those engrav- 
ings tho ground oirilmu was strongly etched, 
and then finished withthoengraver. Eavenct 
was 1 nrgoly employed by A Merman JeknBoy- 
doll, for whom ho engraved important plates 
aftBr O. Oignimi, Luca Giordano, GuidoKeni, 
N. Poussin, Salvator Rosa, and others. He 
was associated with J. M. Delta in en- 
graving Hogarth’s ‘Good Samaritan,' and 
with Picot, in Hogarth’s ‘Pool ofBethesdn,' 
hot ii of which engravings were published in 
1772. Ravenot was also largely employed 
in making designs tor tho porcelain manuiac- 
tory at Chelsea, lie engraved several por- 
traits, including Lord Camden after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Gaorgo II after I). 
Morior, and olliors. Ravanol died in Lon- 
don on 2 April 1774. A portrait of him, by 
Zoffany, was ongravod by himself in 1763. 
TIo loft a son, Simon Eraupois Ravenet the 
younger, horn in London about 1756, who 
learnt engraving under his father, but re- 
turned to Paris, where ho engraved many 
platos aflov Boucher, Correggio, and others, 

[Eodgravo’s Diet, of Artists; Beraldi at 
Portalis’s Gravours du IB®* Slide; Smiths 
Nollokens and his Times.) L 0, 
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RAVENSCROFT, EDWARD (J. 1671- 
U1D7 ) dramatist, was descended from an 
ancient family at one time settled in Flint- 
shire where a kinsman was high sheriff 
(Dedication of The Anatomist). In 1671 he 
was ft member of the Middle Temple, where 
ha beguiled ‘ a fortnight’s sickness ’ with the 
composition of his first play, and ' after that 
spent some idle time ' after a similar fashion 
(Prologue to Mamamouchi, ‘spoke at the 
Middle Temple ’). His career as a writer of 
plays extended over more than a quarter of 
a century, hut he seems to have died com- 
paratively young. He is not known to have 
produced any play after 1097. 

His first, play, ‘ Mamamouchi, or the Citi- 
zen turned Gentleman,’ was produced at 
Dorset Garden in 1071, and printed in 1676, 
with a dedication to Prince Rupert. It was 
taken, ns the sub-titlo avowed, from Mo- 
lifire’s ‘ Do Bourgeois Gentilliomme,’ which 
had been produced in the preceding year. 
The character of Sir Simon Softhead w&b 
borrowed from ‘ Monsieur de Fouraeaugnac,’ 
first acted in 1670. The play pleased the 
king and court, and ran for nine nights with 
full houses ; it was acted not less than thirty 
times before it was printed. In the original 
prologue the author had, with the audacity 
of youth, indulged in a couple of sarcasms 
against Diyden’s 

plays of rhyme and noise, with wondrous 
show. 

Dryden retorted first with a passing hit in 
the prologue to ‘ Marriage k la Modo ’(1678), 
and then with one of hia swashing blows in 
the prologue to the ‘.Assignation ’ (1678), 
where he tells the public, in allusion to 
‘Mamamouchi,’ 

Grimace and habit sent you pleased away ; 

You damned tho pout, and onod up the play. 

Unfortunately, Dryden’s ‘Assignation’ itself 
proved a failure, and Ravensoroft was thus 
enabled, in the doggerel prologue to his next 
play, 'The Careless Lovers’ (acted at Dorset 
Garden and printed 1078), to turn the tables 
upon Dryden ( maliciously insinuating that 
the* Assignation’ might in oharity have been 
spared, as the first in whioh Dryden had ven- 
tured to be original (see ScoaTB Dryden, re- 
vised by Sointsbury, iv, 266, 806-8) . In the 
same prologue he asserts that in the ‘ Care- 
less Lovers ’ there is nothing but what is 
'extempore wit ’ — a boast contradicted by the ] 
fact that two coarse but amusing scones 
(act ii. sc. 8 and 9) are taken direot from j 
‘Monsieur de Pourceaugnao.’ 

‘The 'Wrangling Lovers, or the Invisible , 
Mistress’ (acted at Dorset Garden and 
printed 1676), marks a considerable step in 


advance. Langbaine found ils origin in a 
forgotten Spanish romance, but it was more 
probably taken from Thomas Corneille’s 
‘Les Engagemens du Hnsard.’ The re- 
semblance to Moliere’s ‘Le DSpitAmoureux’ 
is not close. On the other hand, Mrs. Cent- 
ime is held to be indebted to the ‘Wrang- 
ling Lovers’ in her celebrated comedy of 
‘ The Wonder ’ and the quarrels and recon- 
ciliations of Don Diego and Octavia may 
have also suggested the humours of Falk- 
land and Juba in the ‘ Rivals.’ In any case, 
Ravenscroft’s play is both in construction 
and dialogue a favourable’ example of the 
English adaptations of the Spanish comedy 
of intrigue, He displayed his versatility 
afresh in producing at the Theatre Royal, in 
1677, 1 Scaramouch a Philosopher, Harlequin 
a Schoolboy Bravo, Merchant and Musician,’ 
a comic piece in the Italian manner, founded 
upon the old commediu dell ’ arte. In the 
prologuo Ravenscroft complains that, owing 
to the dilntoriness of the actors, he was fore- 
stalled in his novel design by tho production 
of Otway’s version of ‘ Scapin. ’ at the duke's 
house. He may have been doubly annoyed 
because Ms own play, which is very deftly 
put together, though chiefly based upon 
Moli&re’B ‘Le Marines Forcfi,’ was also in- 
debted to 1 Les Fourberios de Scapin.’ 

Ravenscroft’s tragi-comedy, ‘Ring Edgar 
and Alfreda,’ and lus English adaptation of 
lluggle’s famous Latin comedy, ‘ Ignoramus/ 
were acted at the Theatre Royal and printed 
in 1677 and 1678 respectively. The former 
is considered by Langbaine to be inferior to 
Thomas Rymers effort on the same theme, 
which afterwords oinployed the pons of 
Aaron Hill and Mason. ‘The English 
Lawyer’ is charitably conjectured by the 
same authority to have been taken more 
from an earlier English version, published 
in 1062 by R. 0. (supposed to be Robert 
OodringLon), than from the original. ‘ Igno- 
ramus^ does not lend itself to translation; 
but Itovenscrofl, says Geneet, attempted 
‘ rather to adapt it to the English stage . . , 
and this he has done very judiciously ’\Sist. 
qf Engl Stage, i, 232). In 167B was also 
aoted at the Theatre Royal, though it was not 
printed till 1687, ‘ Titus Andronious, or the 
Rape of Lnvinia,’ altered by Ravenscroft from 
the original, attributed to Shakespeare, The 
adapter boasted that none of lus author’s 
worn ‘ ever received greater alterations or 
additions,’ and that not only had the lan- 
guage been ‘ refined,’ but that many scenes 
wore ‘entirely now, besides most of the 
principal characters heightened and the plot 
much increased’ (see Shadwui.l’s Preface to 
his Sullen Loners, whore Ravonscroft is 
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vehemently attached ; cf. LANGHAiim, p, 
465). In Ilia edition of Shakespeare Steo- 
vens furnished some specimens of Ravens- 
eroft’s embellishments ( BioyrapUca Dra- 
matical, iii. 241). Genesfc (i. 282-6) agrees 
in condemning the additions, but approves of 
some of the alterations. 

Ravenscroft was fully himself again in 
the outrageous farce which, under the title 
of ‘The London Cuckolds’ (first acted at 
Dorset Garden in 1782, and printed in the 
following year), delighted the public in a 
long series of representations, which it ulti- 
mately became customary to give regu- 
larly on Lord Mayor’s Day (see Tatter , 
No. 8). In 1761 Garrick had the courage to 
lay it aside at Drury Lane, and it was dis- 
continued at Covcnt Garden from 0 Nov, 
1764, when George II had - ordered the 
‘ Provoked Husband’ in its stead. Having 
boon revived in a reduced shape in 1782 (for 
Quick’s benefit), it was flnallyhanishod from 
the Blage, of which, in Dibdin’8 opinion, it 
had constituted 1 the greatest disgrace’ (Jib- 
lory of the Stw/c, iv. 204 ; see, pier contra, 
Gouest’s liberal judgment, i. 385-0). The 
piece is laughable, and although its principal 
situations are, as Langbnine duly points out, 
borrowed from at least half a dozen sources, 
it possesses the merits of rapidity and per- 
spicuity. In 1688 thero followed the comody 
of ‘Dame Dobson, or the Cunning Woman ’ 
(printed in 1684), which in the prologue 
Ravenscroft calls his ‘Recantation’ play, 
professing to have made iL ‘dull and civil 
of sot purpose. It failed, although its 
Drench original had beon successful ; the 
farcical uso rnado in it of the tradition of 
Friar Bacon’s Brazen Iload Inis survived on 
the stage. The epilogue is directod against 
the whigs of tlio city. 

Aftor an intorval of several years, Ravons- 
crol’t brought out at the Theatro Royal in 
1694 a comedy called ‘Thu Canterbury 
Guests, or the Bargain Broken ’ (print ed in 
1095), which ho had furbished up with 
some scenes from earlier pieces of his own, 
and which appears to have deservedly ‘met 
wit h only a very indifferent buooobb ’ (mor/ra- 
phia Dramatiea, ii, 80 ; cf. GnNt’BT,ii. 63 7-8). 
On tlio other baud, lus comedy, or farce, of 
‘The Anatomist, or the Sham Doctor,’ was 
greatly applauded at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
in 1697 (printed in the same year, and 
again in 1722), there being incorporated 
with it a musical mnsquo or 1 opera, as the 
world goes now ; ’ prologue written by 
Motteux, and called ‘ The Loves of Mars ana 
Venus.’ The farce itself, which ie briskly 
written, was revised in 1748, having been' 
compressed into two acts, and the doctor ! 


having been turned into a l^rench^Z: 
le MSdecin, in which assumption Blake# 
was considered inimitable (Gdnbst, i v so! 
Wiiwcop, p. 279). In this shape it J 
repeatedly reproduced, for the last time ap- 
parently m 1801. In the same year lfl??' 
Rovenscroft’s tragedy, ‘The Italian Hu£ 
hand’ printed 1698), was performed Tt 
Lincoln's Inn Dieids. It is said in ft 
Biographia Dramatics’ to be founded 
upon a horrible tale in a collection bv 
1 homos Wright of Peterhouse, ‘The Glory 
of God’s Revenge against Murther and Adul 
tery’ (1685). 

To Ravenscroft has also been asoribed the 
autliorship of ‘ Tom Essenoe, or tlie Modish 
Wife’ (acted at Dorset Garden in 1676 and 
printed in 1677), but this comedy is not alto- 
gether in his manner, and is with greater pro- 
bability attributed to Thomas Rawlins [q vl 

Geuost (ii. 122) perhaps goes rather ii- in 
saying Hint Ravenscroft’s ‘ merit as a dra- 
matic writer lias been vastly underrated-’ 
but he certainly Lad few if any superiors 
among his contemporaries in farce, and in 
general possossod, logother with much skill 
in construction, an unusual fluoney and 
oase as a writer of dialogue. His quarrel 
with Dryden, which he coolly treated as aa 
ordinary disagreement between ‘ two of a 
trade,’ has obtained for him a greater pos- 
thumous notorioty than might otherwise 
have fallen to his lot, but has also caused 
him to bo dosignatod a ‘ miserable scribbler’ 
by Drydon’s editor. Sir Walter Scott (eee 
Introductory Note to ‘The Assignation,’ 
Soott, Dryden, revised by Saintsbury, iv. 
867). Ravenscroft was assuredly not one 
of the ‘gruat wits,’ who (as he says in 
tho Prologue to ‘ Scaramouch ’) ‘oft’ner 
write to please themselves than the publio.’ 
lie borrowed so. freely that Laingbaine’s 
Btricture that ‘ this rickety poet (though of 
so many years) cannot go without others 
assistance,’ and Dibdin’s opinion that Ravens- 
croft’s ploys are ‘ a sarios of thefts from be- 
ginning to ond,’ aro not easy to controvert. 
Yet, to a eortain extent (though far less 
Ilian Dryden), he redeemed hiB character os 
a plagiary by his skill and cleverness in 
adaptation, 


[The life of Ravenscroft in vol. iii. of the 
Lives ef tho Roots of Great Britain and Ireland, 
purporting to lie by Mr, [Thoophllusj Cibber, 
and other hands, contains no biographical data, 
Son also Thomas Whincop’s List of Dramatic 
Authors, dec., 1747, pp. 278-9; Ocnest’s Account 
of the English Stage, 1832, vols. i. and ii,; 
Langbaino’s Account of tho English Dramatic 
Pools, 1001; Dilxlin’s History of the Stage, 
vol iv.; On on’s Epigrams; Baker’s Blogrsphis 
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Dramatic*, ad 1812; Scott’s Dryden, revised by 
Saintsbury, volt. i. and iv. 1882 and 1883.] 

A. W. W. 

RAVENSCROFT, TIIOMAS (1592 P- 
1086 P), musician, was born about 1592. Ha 
■was a chorister of St. Paul’s Cathedral under 
Edward Piers, and he afterwards attended 
the music lectures at Gresham College, He 
graduated Mas. Bao. of Cambridge in 1607. 

8 jn 1609, in his infancy, as he subsequently 
apologised (Pref. to Discourse), Havenscroft 
published ‘Pammelia, Musiolc’s Miscellany.’ 
It is said to be the earliest collection ot 
Munds, catches, and canons printed in Eng- 
land. A few numbers wore RaveuBorofi/s 
own composition, and others were ancient ; 
all were excellent in their musical science. 
Several examples from this misoellany were 
reprinted by Burney ( History , iii. 847). A 
second impression of ‘ Pammelia ’ appeared 
in 1618. In the meantime a supplementary 
collection was published by Ravenscroft, 
‘Douteromolia ’ or the Second Part of Musiolc’s 
Miscellany, or Melodious Musicke of Pleasant 
Roimdelnies; K.II. mirth or Freemen’s songs, 
and such Delightful Catches.' It bore the 
jnotto ‘Qui conere poteBt canal/ and con- 
tained catches generally for three voices, a 
version of ‘ Three Blind Mice ’ among them. 
In 1911 followed * Molismata, Musicall Phan- 
sies fitting the Court, Citlie, and Country 
Humours, to three, four, and five voycus. To 
all delightful except to the Spiteful ; to none 1 
offensive except to the Pensive.’ The hook , 
was dedicated by Ravensoroft to his kinsman 
Thomas and 'William Ravenscroft, usqiiiros. ' 

In 1613 Ravenscroft issued ‘ Musalia,’ a ' 
collection of glees (cf. Musical World, 1840, 
ii. 139), and in the following year he brought 
out 'A Briefe Discourse of the true (but 
neglected) use of ohuraot'rising the Dogrees 
by their Perfection, Imperfect ion, and Dimi- 
nution in Measurable Mnsiclce, against tlio 
common Practise and Oust om of these Times.’ 
Much of the material of the ‘Discourse’ is 
found in a ‘Treatise of Musiolce’ by Ravens- 
croffc, probably autograph, in Brit. Mus, 
Addit. MS. 19768. His advocacy of a sys- 
tem which had only recently boon discarded, 
and other strong opinions on inatlurs of musi- 
cal controversy, placed the author in opposi- 
tion to Thomas Morley [q. v.], whoso ‘Intro- 
duction’ was on acooptotl authority. 

In 1621 appeared Ravonscroft's most 
famous publication, ‘The Whole Book of 
Psalms, with the Hymnes Evong'ellical and 
Songs Spirituall, composed into four parts 
by sundry Authors, to Ruch several Tunes 
as have been and are usually sung in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Germany, Italy, 
France, and the Netherlands, never as yet 


in one volume published.’ About one hun- 
dred and fifty psalm-tunes were thus sup- 
plied with treble, alto, and bass parts by 
the greater composers of the past and cur- 
rent periods, Ravenscroft contributing forty- 
eight settings. Certain melodies were for 
the first time named after cities said by local 
tradition to have given them birth. The 
collection by its great merit superseded all 
others, went through many editions, and, 
at last becoming scarce, was succeeded in 
popular favour by Ployford’s compilation 
under the same titlo. So recently as 1844 
a reprint of Ravunseroft’s ‘ Psalms ’was pub- 
lished by Canon Ilnvergal. Ravenscroft is 
said to nave died in 1635. 

In 1822 * Selections from the Works of 
Thomas Ravenscroft ’ was issued to members 
of the Roxburghe Club. The words only ore 
given in many cases. The musical notation, 
whore supplied, was modornised by Bnrlle- 
mau, who died before completing the work. 

[Hawkins’s History, pp. 667. 687 ; Burney’s 
History, iii. 67, 280, 347 ; Grove’s Dictionary, 
iii. 78, iv. 782; Ravonscroft's Works ; authori- 
ties cited.) L. M. M. 

RAVENSER, RICHARD nu {,1. 13S8), 
clerk in cliancory ancl archdeacon of Lincoln, 
web the elder bou of William Bakester of 
Ravenser-Odd, Yorlcshiro ; he was born at 
Ravensor, whence he took his name. He pro- 
bably owod preferment to Sir William de la 
Pole (d. 1366) [q.vj, a native of the neighbo ur- 
ingKmgslou-on-IIull. In 1367 Ravenser was 
mado keeper of the hanaper, and in 1368 was 
appointed to administer tho goods of the de- 
ceased Queen Isabella. In the same year he 
received the prebend ofWelton Brinkhall in 
Lincoln Cathedral, and on 20 Jane 1859 was 
mado archdeacon of Norfolk. In 1361 the king 
presented him to tho prebends of Wellington 
in Hereford Oatkodral and Hoxton in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was made one of the twelve 
superior clerks in chancery. On 29 Oot. 1363 
he received the probend of Empingliam, Lin- 
coln Cathedral, and in 1365 was made master 
of St. Leonard’s Hospital, York. Before 1367 
ho bocame provost of Beverley ( Chron . de 
Melsu, iii. 142). In 1368 ho was made arch- 
deacon of Linooln, and in 1369 he was rich 
enough to lend the king 2001., which was re- 

E aid in the following year. On 26 Sopt. 1371 
b was presented to the prebend of Knores- 
borough in York Cathedral ; in the same year 
he was one of the receivers of petitions in par- 
liament, an office he held in successive parlia- 
ments until his death. Ravenser had tem- 
porary ehnrgeof the great seal in May-June 
1377, and again in February-March 1386, 
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during the absence of tbs chancellor, "Wil- 
liam de la Pole. He was frequently employed 
in business connected with the inquisitions 
poet mortem. In 1884 he bocame prebendary 
of Oastor in Lincoln CathedraL He died in 
May 1386, and was buried in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. His will is printed in the ‘History 
and Antiquities of Lincoln,’ published by the 
Archaeological Institute in 1848, A younger 
brother, John, was also keeper of the liana- 
per, and died in 1303 ; and another, Stephen, 
held a prehend in Lincoln Cathedral. 

[Pose’s Lives of ths JudgoB, iv. 78-9 ; Testa- 
men tn.Eboraopnsia,vol. iii. (Surtees Soe.) piibsim; 
Bolls of Pari. vols. ii. end iii, and Cal. Inq. 
post mortem, passim; Cal. Doe. rotating to 
Scotland, iv. 104, 244 ;Ry men's Posdera j 'Brant- 
lughnm’s Issuo Bolls, p. 190 ; Cal. Patent Rolls, 
1877-81, passim; Le Hove’s Fasti, ud. Hardy, 
i. 631, ii. 44, 126, 146, 328, 398, 488, iii. 196 ; 
Oliver’s Beverley.] A, F. P. 

B.AVENSWOETH, first Eaul 0 ®. LSeo 
Lidddli., ILoniv Tjxoiias, 1707-1 878.] 

BA VIS, RAVITJ3, or RAUB, CHRIS- 
TIAN ( 1613-1077), orientalist and theolo- 
gian, son of John Iluue, deacon of the church 
of St. Nicholas at Berlin, was horn on 
26 Jau. 1613 at Berlin, where ho wont, to 
school at the royaL gymnasium of the Grey 
Briars (Zum Gruuon Kloator), In 1630 ho 
began the study of theology and oriontol lan- 
guages at Wittenberg, whore he graduated 
hi. A. in 1636. The same year ho visited 
Stockholm, where ho mode the acquaintance 
of Peter, son of Hugo Grotius, and in 1637 
Hamburg, Upsala, Copenhagen, Leyden, and 
Amsterdam. Orosaing to England in 1038, 
he fixed his quarters ut Oxford, and corre- 
sponded with Arohbiehop Usshev, who made 
him an allowance of 24/. a year towards the 
exponses of a projected journey to the Levant 
in quest of manuscripts. He left England in 
1639, and, passing through Paris, was intro- 
duced by Grotius to Ilicheliou, whose oflbr of 
a post in the French diplomatic service ho 
dedinod. At Smyrna he lodged with tho 
British consul, Edward Stringer, whilo he 
rapidly acquired a competent knowlodge of 
the languages spoken in the Levant. Ho 
then procooded to Constantinople, where Ed- 
ward Pooocke (1604-1001) [q, v.] procured 
him free quarters at the British embassy, 
lie returned to Europe in 1642 with a rich 
collection of oriontal manuscripts, and lec- 
tured at London (1642), at Utrecht (1043), 
Amsterdam (1046), and Oxford, where he 
took the covenant, and was clock'd follow 
of Magdalen (1048); but, failing to obtain 
the chair of Arabic at Oxford, he accepted 
that, of oriental languages lit Upsala in 1060, 
and afterwards lectured 011 oriental lan- 


guages at Kiel. In 1672 the GroatEwZ 
procured him a chair at Frankfmt-oaX 
Oder, where he died on 21 June 1677 
was buried in the Obavkirclie. He left ! 0 1 1 
minous manuscript collections. His portrait 
is prefixed to his 1 General Grammer for ths 
ready attaining of the Ebrow, Samaritan 
Calde, Syriac, Arabic, and the Ethionic 
Languages,’ London, 1649-60, 8vo ( 0 f. Coe 
am, Collect. Anylo-Poet. i. 310, ii. 46Q v 
403). A list of his other printed woiW 
chiefly on oriental philology, written in 
Latin and published abroad, is given in 
Wood’s ‘ Athcnic.’ He is to be distinguished 
from his brother, John Bane or ltavis (1610- 
1679). The latter, a disciple of Comenws 
sought to carry out an improved system of 
education in Brandenburg, under the pa- 
tronage of tho Grout Elector. lie published 
a number of works in Latin, but was too 
bumpered by lack of funds to give eftcct to 
his ‘ methodusinformundi,’ onddiedat Berlin 
in 1679 ("Wood, Athvnm 0.von, ed. Bhss iii, 
1133 ; Allyemeitio Deutsche Aiographie)'. 

[Molk'r’s Oimbriu Litowta, ii, 680; Soheffer’a 
Hnecia Litnrata, p. 301 ; Jdcher’s Allg. Gelehrt 
Loxikon, iii. 1926 ; Allg. deutsoha Biographies 
V .111 dcr Aa’s Biogr. Wuordenb. dor Roderland.; 
■Wood’s Athonie Oxon. ed. Bhss, iii. USD; 
Uashor’s Works, od. Elkinglon, i. 281, xvi. 62- 
Bog. Vis. Uuiv. Oxf. (Otimden Soe.), p. 518; 
Cal. Still 0 Fnpors, Dnm. 1050, p. 664; Twalls’a 
Lifo of Pocock, pp. 00, 184; Cliulmor&’B Biogr, 
Diet. ; Bobo’s Biogr. Diet.] J. M. R. 

BA VIS, THOMAS (1600 P-1009), bishop 
of Loudon and u translator of the bible, bom 
ut Old Malden in Surrey, probably in 1660, 
was educated at Westminster School, whencs 
lie was elect od, oil the recommendation of 
Lord Burgliloy, to Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1676. But tho dean and chapter declined 
1o admit him on tho ground that them was 
no room, until Burghley addressed a strong 
remonstrance to tho college authorities 
(Stiutu, Annals, 11 . }. 664; State Takers, 
Bom. Addenda, Eltz, xxiv. 32). Ho gia- 
duatod B.A, 011 12 Nov. 1678, and M.A. 
on 8 March 1 681-2, prccoedingB.JD. in 1589 
and B,I). in 1696. lie look holy oiders 
in 1682, ‘ and proaolicd in and near Oxford 
for some time with grunt lilting’ (Wood, 
At home O.von. ii. 849), On 17 April 1588 he 
was elect od one of tho proctors, and in July 
1696 and again in July 1697 was cko&en 
vice-chancellor. In 1 691 he was admitted 
to tho rectory of Merstham, Sm'rey, and from 
27 Dec, of the same year (ill May 1608 was 
vicar of Allhallows 1 larking (Newcoubt, 
Ztepertorium, i. 242). From February 1602— 
1698 till 1007 he was prebeiulin v of West- 
minster, uud from 1696 till 1005 dean of 
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Oluifit Oliurcli. Ia tlio lasl capacity he arbi- 
trarily compelled the members of tbs college 
to forego ‘ their allowance of commons' in. 
exchange for two shillings a weelr. Some of 
those who resist ed the innovation he expelled ; 
others he sent before the council, and others 
he imprisoned (State Papers, Dom. Eliz. 
cclxii- 10). On 7 July 1508 he became vicar 
of Islip, and in the following October vicar of 
TVittenbam Abbas, Berkshire. He was one 
of the six deans who attended the Ilampton 
Court conference in 1604, and supplied notes 
for Barlow’s account of the conference 
(Bariow, Sum and Substance of the Confe- 
rence, Epistle to Reader). In 1604; he was ap- 
pointed one of the Oxford committee deputed 
to translate part of the New Testament, and 
hi the convocation of the same year was 
eleoted prolocutor of the lower house. 

In October 1004 ltavis was appointed 
bishop of Gloucester, and was consucrated 
on 17 March 1604-6. On 16 Feb. 1006 
he received a grant to hold in aommendam 
with his bishopric the deanery of Christ 
Church, his "Westminster preband, and the 
parsonages of Islip and Wittenham. 'He 
proved a great benefactor to the episcopal 
palaces and the vineyard house, near Glou- 
cester city, made conduits to bring water to 
the palace, and paved it, and built much 
of it anew, and Bpent a groat deal there 
in hospitality ’ (Willis, Cathedrals, p. 713). 
(State Papers, Horn. James I, xii.) On 
IS May 1607 Ravis was translated to tho 
see of London, and installed on 2 June. 
Like Mb predecessor, Bancroft, 1 as soon as 
seated he began to persecute nouconfor mists ; ’ 
and declared, "‘by tho help of Jesus, I will 
not leave one preacher in my diooese who 
doth not subscribe and conform ” ' (Bboox, 
Puritans, ii. 232-3; State Papers, Dom. 
Janies I, xlvii. 24). Ravis died on 14 Deo. 
1609, and was buried in the north aisle of 
St. Paul’s (Dttodalu, St. Paul’s, p, 66). 

[Newcourt's Reportorhim, i. 28, 242, 920 ; 
Lb Nave’s Fasti ; Oaiodan’a Annals of James X j 
Will in Prerogative Court; Slrypo’s Annals, n. 
i, 664, iv. 662, 'Wliitgift, ii. 860, 492; Words- 
worth’s Beet, Biogr, 1818, iv. 361 ; 1 ''osier’s 
Alumni Oxon. ; Welch’s Alumni Wostmonnst, ; 
Lansd. MS. 883, f. 149 ; Oxf. ITniv. Registers, 
ed. Clark ; Wood’s Athenre Oxon.ii. 840 ; Willfe's 
Cathedrals ; State Papers, Dom.) W, A. S. 

RAWDON, CHRISTOPHER (1780- 
1868), Unitarian benefactor, elder son oi 
Christopher Rawdon (d. February 1822), was 
bom at Halifax on 13 April 1 780. His father, 
sixth in succession of both Ids names, owned 
mills at Underbank, near Todmorden, York- 
shire, Rawdon was educated in Switzerland, 
and at Mnnefiold, Nottinghamshire. In 


1793 his father met, at Falmouth, a Portu- 
guese correspondent, and, in view of lin- 
guistic advantages, thoy agreed to exchange 
sons for a year. The elder Rawdon des- 
patched home the following letter: ‘Dear 
Wife, — Deliver to the bearer thy flr&t-bom. 
Christopher Rawdon.’ After a year at Lis- 
bon, and further schooling at Mansfield, 
Rawdon in 1797 became manager at Under- 
bank. In 1807 he removed to Portugal as 
representative of bis father’s firm, and held 
this position till 1822, when he settled in 
Liverpool. He was a successful man of 
business, a member of the Liverpool town 
aouncil for three years, and a borough and 
county magistrate. In politics he waB an 
active liberal, in religion a Unitarian. The 
removal of Unitarians from the Hewloy 
truRl [Bee Hdwuby, Sahah] had deprived 
their congregation in the north of England 
of pecuniary grants. Rawdon projected a 
new fund, which he started in J une 1863 by 
adonatiou of 1,0007., his brother James (cl. 
1856, aged 78) giving a like sum ; both con- 
tributions were afterwards doubled. An 
appeal by circular, of 20 Jan. 1854, raised 
the fund to 18,8207., which was put in trust 
in 1866 undor tho name of' ministers’ stipend 
augmentation fund,’ otherwise known as the 
Rawdon Fund. It now amounts to 48,0007. 
besides an annual subscription list of 1607. 
The application of the fund is limited to 
congregations north of the Trent. Rawdon 
died at Elm House, Anfield, Liverpool, on 
22 Oct. 1868, and was buried at Toxteth 
Park Chapel, Liverpool. There is a monu- 
ment to Iub memory in Renshaw Street 
Chapel, Liverpool. lie married, on 28 Oct. 
1821, Charlotte, daughter of Rawdon Briggs, 
bankur, of Halifax. 

[Christian Reformer, 1860, pp. 670 sq., 
1B68, pp. 711, 737 Bq. ; Davis’s Ancient Ohapei 
of Toxteth Park, 18S4, p. 66 ; Evans’s Hist, of 
Renshaw Street Ch.ipel, 1887, p. 161 ; Essex 
Hall Year Book, 1898, p. 68.] A. G. 

RAWDON, Sib GEORGE (1601-1684), 
first Baronet of Moira, born in November 
1604, was the only Bon of Francis Rawdon 
(1681 P-1008)of Rawdon Hall, noar Leeds. 
His molhor, Dorothy, daughter of William 
Aldborough, was married in 1603 and died 
in 1060. George wont to court at the end 
of James I’s or tho beginning of Charles I’s 
roign, andbecamo private secretary to Becre- 
tary Conway. In 1025 he was seut to the 
Hague on business connected with Charloa’s 
promised subsidy to tho protestant allies. 
After Conway’s death, in 1081, Rawdon was 
attached to Conway’s son, the second Vis- 
count Conway, who had a large oblate in 
Down. 
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As Lord Conway's secretary or agaut, he 
11 y lived in his house near St.Martin’s- 


m-the-FieLds, hut paid frequent visits to his 
employer's country seats and to his Irish 
property. When in Ireland he lived in one 
of Conway’s houses at Brookhill, five miles 
north-west of Lisburn, commanded a com- 

E any of soldiers there in 1685, and sat in the 
cish parliament of 1839 as member for Bel- 
fast. 

When the Irish rebellion broke out 
23 Oct. 1641, Rawdon was in London. He 
posted down to Scotland, crossed to Bangor, 
and reached Lisburn on 27 Nov. lie found 
the town held by Sir Arthur Tyringham, 
with Lord Conway's troop and some badly 
armed raw levies. Sir Phelim O’Neill came 
next morning, but was twice beaten off with 
great loss. In theirretruat the Irish burned 
Brookhill with Conway’B library in it and 
much property belonging to Itawdou, who 
was wounded and had a horse shot under 
him ( Ulster Journal, i. 242 ; Wear of Ireland, 
p. 13). Rawdon was one of those to whom Sir 
Phelim some weeks later wrote letters with 
tho signature 1 Tyrone,' aflor his mock in- 
vestiture at Tullaghoge (IlrosBoir, i. 227). 
Conway’s troop of horse was expanded into 
a regiment, the officers being appointed by 
the English parliament, and Rawdon became 
major. 

In June 1642 Rawdon servod under Monok 
in the neighbourhood of Armagh, and again 
had a horse shot under him in a skirmish with 
Sir Phelim O'Neill (Befit, p, 688). Rawdon 
employed his men in reaping the Irish harvest 
of 1048, and endeavoured to maintain tho 
September armistice. He was in Belfast when 
it was surprised by Monro in May 16-1 L Tn 
the following July he took part in tho inde- 
ciaivo affair with Castlohavon near Dromore 
( Wan of Ireland, p. 40). In 1045 bo was 
major of Colonel Hill's regiment of horse, 
and continuod to serve in Ulster till 1049, 
being often in command of the cavalry. He 
retired from military service soon after the 
death of Charles I. Monels, who was hie 
intimate friend, thought ho would havohBOii 
wiser 1 to continue in command and Iscop all 
right 1 (Rawdon Papers, p. 77), lie was a 
commissioner of revenue for the Bolfast dis- 
trict during tho Commonwealth, but refused 
to serve under Mouck in Scotland, After 
the Protector's death lie was active in pre- 
paring for the Restoration, and in June 1059 
be mode a journey to Scotland to consult 
Monek, He was made one of the commis- 
sioners for executing Charles II’s declaration 
of 30 Nov. 1880 as incorporated in the Act 
of SflUloment(/n9Wf«<wf(H, 14 & IB Oar. TT, 
cup. ii.), sat os member for Oarlingfbrd in 


tho Irish parliament of 1661, and was mad,, 
a privy councillor. In May 1063 ha 
created a baronet, and in the followim? year 
received large grants of land, especially th« 
forfeited estate of the O’Laverys in Down 
and other properly in Dublin, Louth, J 
Meath, Those towards were for service do™, 
bofore Juno 1049. He built the town of 
Moira in oo. Down, which was created a 
manor and filled it with ' conformable pro- 
testants.’ About this time Rawdon wasactive 
in obtaining the help of Valentine Great™]™ 
[q.v.] for his invalid sister-in-law Lad? 
Conway ( Itawfon Papers, p. 212.) Li the 

foUfTwrinm 1 vruir Imwnsi swvnlmmrl 


tlie Ulstor militia (ib. p, 217), and this bq - 
gaged his attention as late as 1681 (ii 
p. 278). He was generally occupied in j®’ 
proving his own property as wbII as Lord 
Conway's, and ib called the ‘best highway- 
man in Ireland/ all tho roads in hie distric t 
being very good ( Dorns). He was intimate 
with , Tommy Taylor both before and after his 
elevation to the bishopric of Down, and was 
always hostilo to tho iirosby Unions. Rawdon 
was generally oonsultod by Ormonde and 
others in all mattors affecting the peace of 
Ulster. Ho died in August 1684, and was 
buried with much pomp at Lisburn. 

Rawdon married, in 1685, Ursula, daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis Stafford, and widow of 
Francis Hill, but sbe and her only child died 
in llio following yoar. On 4 Sept, 1664 he 
married at Arrow church, Warwickshire, 
Dorothy, eldest daughtor of the second Lord 
Conway, by whom ho bad seven sone and 
three daughters. II is portrait was engraved 
by li. Whito (Bhomlhi). His third but 
oldest surviving son, Arthur (d. 1095), was 
grntidfalhor of John Rawdon, fourth baronet 
and first earl of Moira (1720-1798). He 
was educated at Dublin University, was 
chicled F.R.S., and in 1760 created Baron 
liawdou of Moira in tho peerage of Ireland, 
In 1701 he was advanced to tho earldom of 
Moira, and diod on 20 Jan. 1798, being suc- 
ceeded .by bis oldest son [soe Hamms, 
FltASOIS tlAWDON-, first Manana os Habi- 
IF86 and second ItUnr, oj? Moral]. 


[Foster's Poiligroes of Yorkshire Families; 
Borwiok’s Rawdon Papers; Oal, State Papers, 
Doin. 1031—7, and 1670-1, which contain maay 
lotlorafrom Rawdon; Ulstor Journal of Archeo- 
logy, vol. i. ; Ilist. of tho Warr of Ireland by a 
British oiBsorln Sir John Olotwostliy's regiment ; 
Strafford Letters; Gilborf's Oontomp. Hitt, of 
Affairs in Ireland; Ireland In the Seventeenth 
Century, cd. Hickson; Hill’s Montgomery MSS.; 
Reid’s Prenbyterinn Church, ed, EilIen,voLli.j 
Dobbs’s Brief Description of Antrim, in Hill's 
Macdonuolls of Antrim, App. ii.; Haber's Life 
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nf Jeremy T.iylor, Lodge's Irish Peorago, ed. 
Archdall, vol. iii. ; Bonn's Hist, of Belfast; 
young’s Town Boole of Belfast ; Tliorosby’s 
Ducatus Leoiliensis; Camden’s Britannia, ed. 
Gough. Hi. 43.] B.. B-l, 

RAWDON", MARMADUKE (1810- 

a , traveller and antiquary, -was de- 
ed from a younger branch, of the an- 
cient family of Rawdon, or Rawden, which 
was seated at a place of that name in the 
parish of Gniseley, Yorkshire. He was the 
youngest son of Laurence Rawdon, merchant 
and alderman of York, by Margery, daugh- 
ter of William Barton, esq., of Cawton, 
Yorkshire. He was baptised in tho church 
of St. Crux, York, on 17 March 1000-10, 
and received his education iu the grammar 
sdiool of St. Peter in that city. On the 
death of his father in 1 024 he was adopted 
by his uncle, Marinaduke (afterwards Sir 
Marmaduke) Rawdon, who had risen to 
eminence as a London merchant. In 1027 
he was sent to Holland as supercargo of a 
small merchant vessel, and during great part 
of that, and tlio two following years he was 
stationed at Bordeaux. In 1031 be was en- 
trusted with tho manngomonl nf liis uncle’s 
affairs in the island of Tenoriffi', and he was 
absent in the Canary Islands, with brief 
intervals, for over twenty years. One of his 
boldest exploits during bis long residence at 
La Laguna in the Grand Canary was his 
ascent of the Peak of Tcnerifle. The route 
he took to the summit of the volcano was 
the same as that followed by George Glas 
[q. v.] a century later, and by Humboldt and 
otter travellers of modern limes. 


In 1060, in consequonco of England’s rup- 
ture with Spain, Rawdon returned to Eng- 
land. and during most of tho remainder of 
bis life he resided with his kinsman, Marma- 
duke Rawdon, atHoddesdon, Hertfordshire. 
He died, unmarried, at Hoddesdon, on 
7 Feb. 1088-0, and was buriod in the olrnn- 
cel of the church at Broxbourna. By his 
will he left to the corporation of York the 
gold 1 poculum caritatia 1 or loving-cup, and 
money to purchase tho gold chain winch is 
still worn by every lady mayoress of Yorir. 

Rawdon, whoso ‘ name will take a ro- 

S ‘ ’ le plaoo in the scanty list of early 
tourists who have loft any record of 
their travels,’ made extensive manuscript 
collections, compiled a ‘ brief history of ca- 
thedrals,’ and prepared for the press a genea- 
logical memoir of his family. Nearly half 
a century after his death his manuscripts 
were in the possession of Samuel Bagnall, esq. , 
of London, wlioss wife was tho granddaugh- 
ter of Colonel Thomas Rawdon, the oldest 
son of Sir Marmaduke. In 1712 Ralph 


Thoresby [q. v.] was permitted to inspect the 
collection, and "his extracts from some of the 
manuBcriptB are made use of in the 1 Ducatue 
Leodiensis,’ and in the notice of Sir George 
Rawdon which Bishop Gibson introduced 
into his odition of Camden’s ‘Britannia.’ 
Whon the editor of Wotton’s ‘ Bavonotage ’ 
(1741) was collecting materials for that 
work, the Rawdon manuscripts were stall 
in Bnguall’s possession, but their subsequent 
history is unknown. 

Mr. Robert Davies, E.8.A., edited for the 
Camden Society ‘ The Lifo of Marinaduke 
Rawdon of York, or Marmaduke Rawdon, 
the second of that name. Now flint printed, 
from the original MS. in the possession of 
Robert Cooke, esq,, F.R.G.S., ’London, 1808, 
4to. This memoir presents a series of vivid 
and truthful sketches of social and domestic 
life and manners, both in town and country, 
duringthe seventeenth century. Tho original 
manuscript is now in the British Museum 
(Addit, MS. 34206). Rawdon’s portrait was 
engraved by R. While. 

[Life, citod above ; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits; Gont, Mag. 1803, pt. ii. p. 702; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bolin), Suppl. p. 47; 
Thoresby’s Diary, ii. 164.] T. C. 

RAWDON-HASTINGS, FRANCIS, 
first Marquis of Hastings and second Earl 
of Moira (1764-1826). [Sea Hastustos, 
Francis Rawdon-.] 

RAWES, HENRY AUGUSTUS, D.D. 
(1826-1886), catholic divine, born at Eas- 
ington, near Durham, on 11 Dec. 1826, was 
educated at Ilougblon-le-Spring grammar 
school, under hie father, the headmaster, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, whom he 
graduated B.A. in 1849, and. M.A. in 1862. 
lie became curate of St. Botolph, Aldgate, 
in June 1861 ; curate of St, Bartholomew, 
Moor Lane, in June 1863 ; and warden ox 
the House of Charity, Soho, in May 1864, 
In Maroh 1866 ho was received into the 
Roman communion by Father Grant, S. J., 
at Edinburgh (Brownd, Annals of the Trao- 
tarian Movement, pp.846, 646). He at once 
joined Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Manning, 
who about that timo was forming the con- 
gregation of tho oblates of St. Charles under 
the auspices of Cardinal Wiseman. On being 
ordained priost in November 1867 he had the 
charge of the Nolling Ilill district, where he 
built the church of St. Francis. He was 
appointed prefect of studies in St. OharWs 
College in 1870; was created D.D, by Pius IX 
in 1876; and was elected superior of the 
Oblate Fathers at Bayswater in 1879. Fox 
twenty-eight years he was well known ia 
London as a preacher and writer ; he was 
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founder of tlio society of the Servants of the 
Holy Ghost, which was erected into an Arch- 
confraternity by Leo XIII in 1879, and ha* 
affiliated branches in Ireland, the United 
States, and France. He died at Brighton on 
24 April 1885, and was buried in tho cemo- 
tery of St. Mary Magdalen at Mortlako. 

Tie was author of many devotional works 
the chief aio ; 1. ‘ The Lost Sheep, and other 
Poems/ London, 1856, 8vo. 2, ‘Sursum 
or Sparks flying Upward,’ London, 186*1 
12mo. 3. ‘Septem; or Seven Ways 01 
hearing Mass,’ 3rd odit., London [I860], 
16mo. 4. 1 Great Truths in Little Words, 1 
Srd edit., London [1872 ), 8vo. 6. ‘ Home- 
ward/ 2nd edit. London, 1878, 8vo. 6. ‘Little 
Books of the Holy Ghost,’ London, 1880, 
&c., 10mo. 7. ‘ Foregleams of the Desired : 
Sacred "Verses, Hymns, and Translations," 
3rd edit., London, 1881, 16mo. 

[Man of the Time, 1884 ; Tablet, 2 May 1885, 
p. 708.] T. 0. 

RAWLE, FRANCIS (1000-1727), co- 
lonist, born in England in 1GG0, was son of 
Francis Rawle, and came of an old Cornish 
family of some woalth and standing, settled 
at one time near St. Juliot, and later in the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth. Both father 
and son were <pio,lters, and were persecuted 
for their religious belief, being imprisoned 
together at Exeter in 1G88 (Bussn, Suffering 1 
of the Quakers, i. 103). On this aaoount 
they obtained a grant from William Penn, 
left Plymouth in the Desire, and arrived at. 
Philadelphia 011 23 June 1080. 

Rawle first sottled on 2,500 acres in New 
Plymouth, where ho founded the society 
known as the Plymouth Friends. Subso- 
quonlly he removed fo Philadelphia. Ilia 
substance and talents soon brought him into 
note. In 1088 he booanio n juatioo of tho 
peace and judgo of the court of common 
pleas ; under the chartor of 100 1 ho was one 
of six aldormen of Philadelphia ; in 1602 ho 
became doputy registrar of wills, and in 1G04 
commissioner of proporty. IIo entorod tho 
assembly in 1704, and sat till 1708 j again 
after an interval ho was a mombor from 1719 
till 1720, and while a momber sat upon most 
of the important committees of tho house, 
such as that on currency (1725). On 0 May 
1724 he was appointed to the provincial 
council hv Sir "William Keith. Ho died at 
Philadelphia on 5 March 1727. 

Rawle married, in 3 689, Martha, d&ughtor 
and lieiross of Robert Tamer, Bonn’s inti- 
mate friond, and loft ohildren, from whom 

B a loading family in tho Unitod States. 

seems to have boon bettor educated 
and broador-miaded than most of liis col- i 


119 


leagues. He was opposed to the 
the proprietary party m the colony. 
crodited with two economic pamphlets, why! 
crested some stir in the colony on their 
publication. 1. ‘Some Remedies proposed 
lor restoring the Sunk Credit of thelroviS 
of Pennsylvania, with some Remarks on ; ! 
Trade/ Philadelphia, 1721 (Appleton s“m 
to be m error in stating that this pamphlet 
was tho first printed by Franklin, the printer 
summoned beforo the assembly for it B pnbli 
cation being Andrew Bradford). 2 ‘Wavs 
and Means for the Inhabitants of Delaware 
to grow Rich/ 1726. 

[Pennsylvania Mag. of Hist, and BiVr iii 
» ; Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Bio°ri 

C. A. H. J 

RAWLE, RICHARD (1812-18891 
divine, born nl Plymouth, 27 Feb. 1812 
was a son of Francis Rawle (1778-1854) an 
attorney at Liskoard, who, on abandoning 
practice, sotllod at Plymouth; his mother 
Amelia (Millett), died 6 Oot. 1814. Richard 
was educated at Plymouth new grammar 
school, and on 7 Fob. 1881 was admitted pen- 
sioner of Trinity College, Cambridge, under 
the tutorship of Dr. Whewoll. On 19 Apul 
1838 ho obtained a scholarship at his college 
and in 1886 lio graduated B.A., being thirl 
wrangler and fourth classic. Ho was elected 
minor follow of Trinity College, 3 Oct. 1836 
and major follow 3 July 38S8, in which year 
ho proceeded M.A. and became sub-lector 
tortius ; ho acted ns assistant-tutor from 1886 
to 1889. In 1889 ho was ordnined both 
deacon and priest, and accepted the rectory 
of Ohofldlo in Staffordshire. From 1847, when 

1 10 rosigned Oheadlo, to 1 86 1, he was principal 
of OodringLon Oollego at Barbados, and about 
1R59 lie declined the offor of the bishopric 
of Antigua. 

In 180 1 Rawle raturnod to England, and, 
aft or rofusing tho offer of an honorary oanonry 
in Ely Cathedral, and acting aB vicar of Tam- 
worth from t809 to 1 873, was on 29 June 
1872 consocrated in Liohllold Cathedral ns 
bishop of Trinidad, where ho worked with 
groat energy until 1888. IIo then resigned 
the seo, hut reaeoeptod the post of principal 
and professor of divinity at Codrington Col- 
lego, Barbados. IIo died at Codrington Ool- 
lego on 10 May 1889, and was buried next 
day in the oollogo burial-ground. 

Rawlo marrind at Clieadlo parish church, 
>n 14 Jan. 1861, Susan AnnoBlagg, daughter 
>f John Michael 131ngg, of Rosemll in that 
inrish. She died at Bournemouth on 1 March 
'888, and was buried in Olioadle churchycid 

111 6 March. 

Rawlo was tho last male representative of 
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thp family of Rawle owning tlie barton-houss 
0 f Hennett and other property in tlie parish 
of St. Juliot.on tbe north coast of Cornwall, 
and liis generosity raised the income of the 
benefice, restored the church, and built new 
schools. 

[Parochial Hist, of Cornwall, ii. 283-5 ; Borne 
and Courtney's Bibl, Cornub ii. 550, Bonsa’s 
Collectanea Oornub. pp. 786, 1819; information 
from Dr. W. Aldis Wright, Trinity Collage.] 

RAWLE, SAMUEL (1771-1800), topo- 
graphical engraver and draughtsman, was 
horn in 1771, and practised in London, 
Commencing in 1798, he engraved many 
plates for the 'European ’ and ‘ Gentle- 
man’s ’ magazines, and later was employed 
upon some of the most important topographi- 
cal publications of the time, such as Murphy's 
1 Arabian Antiquities of Spain,’ 1816 j Suv- 
teps’s ‘Durham,’ 1810; Wilkinson’s ‘Lon- 
dinin Dhistrata,’ 1 819 ; Ilakewill’s ' Tour in 
Italy,’ 1820 ; Dibdin’s ' Tour in France and 
Germany, ’1821 ; and Whitaker’s' Richmond- 
Bhire.’ 1823. Rawle exhibited landscapes at 
the Royal Academy in 1801 and 1808. lie 
died in 1860. 

[Bedgrnve’s Diet, of Artists ; Royal Academy 
Catalogues; list of members of the Artists’ 
Annuity Fund.] F. M. O’D. 

BAWLET, JOHN (1642-1080), divine, 
baptised ot Tnmworth m Warwickshire on 
28 March 1642, was religiously inclined 
from youth. He was educated at Cambridge, 
matriculating from Pembroke Hall on 15 Dec. 
1659. He waB prevented by poverty from 
pioceeding to an ordinary degree, but ob- 
tained tbe degree of bachelor of divinity on 
28 June 1076, in consequence of a rovnl 
mandate of Charles II (notes from .T. Willis 
Clark, esq. ; LuAlir), Grad. Cantabr.) After 
taking holy orders, and engaging in clerical 
■work in London, ha was before 1671 settled 
in the north (cf. Foetid- Misaeltanies , pp. 86, 
90), acting for a short whilo as chaplain 1 0 
the bishop of Chester, On 14 Sept, 1671 
Oliver Ileywood heard him preach in Bolton, 
Lancashire (Hnrwoon, Diaries, i. 282). In 
1679 he describes himself as minister of 
Kirhy Stephen in Westmoreland. In the 
summer of the same year (25 Juno 1079) he 
succeeded tbe Rev. John Marsh in tlie lec- 
tureship of St. Nicholas Church, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and was then spoken of as 1 a very 
pious and charit abl e man f (AMtmosE Batmtes, 
Diary, pp 418-29, Surtees Soo.) He de- 
clined to leave Newcastle in 1882 wlion ho 
■was offered the vicarage of Colosliill in War- 
wickshire, but recommended Thomas Kettle- 
well [q. v.J for the vaconoy. Rawlet died on 
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28 Sept. 1C8C. When dying he went through 
the ceremony of marriage, at tbe lady’s re- 
quest, with a daughter of Thomas Butler, 
merchant, of Newcastle, and sheriff there in 
1662 ; ‘ they had been some time in love to- 
gether.’ By his will he left most of his 
property and his library to his native town 
of Tamworth for the benefit of the living 
and the school there, 

Rawlet’s chief works are: 1. ‘A Dialogue 
betwixt two ProtestantB (in Answer to a 
Popish Catechism called “A Short Catechism 
against all Sectaries”),’ 1086, 8vo; 1086 
(‘3rd edition’), and in Gibson’s 1 Preserva- 
tion against Popery ’ (1738, vol. iii. and ed. 
Cummings, 1848, vol.xvii.) 2. 'Tlie Chris- 
tian Monitor, containing an Earnest Exhor- 
tation to a Holy Dying, with proper Direc- 
tions in Order thereto, written in a very plain 
and easy style for all sorts of people/ Lon- 
don, 1086, 16mo, a verypopular work, which 
reached its twenty-fifth edition in 1699, and 
was constantly reissued duringthe eighteenth 
century. In 1789 a Welsh version bore 
the title ‘Y Rhybuddiwr Christnogawl.’ 
8, ' Poetick Miscellanies/ London, 1 087, 8vo, 
1691, 1721 (Wood, Athena Oron. iv. 688). 
4. ‘A Treatise of Sacramental Covenanting 
with Christ/ London, 1082, 8vo ; 6th edit. 
1092, 1730, An extract, edited bvH.Venn, 
A.M., fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
and called ‘ Earnest Persuasions to receive 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and become Subject 
to Him/ appeared in London in 1758. 

There is an engraved portrait by R. White 
of Rawlet in. ' Poetic Miscellanies ’ (p. 140). 
A portrait by Lely is eaid (0 have been at 
one time in the parsonage-house at Lancas- 
ter (Babnes, Diary, p. 429). 

[An Account of the Life of the Rev. Mr. 
John Rawlet, Author of the Christian Monitor, 
with a valuable remain of hie never boforo 
printed, viz. his consolatory Letter to his Mother, 
writton on occasion of his apprehension of Dying 
by the Great Plague (London, 1728, 8vo), is 
attributed to Dr. Thomas Bray (cf. Haywood's 
Diaries, j. 282). See also Luard’s Grad. Oant. ; 
"Wood’s Allien® Oxon. iv. BBS; Diary of Ambrose 
Barnes (Surtees Soe.), vol. v.] W. A. 8. 

RAWLEY, WILLIAM (1588 P-1607), 
the ‘learned chaplain’ of Francis Bacon, 
born at Norwich about 1688, was admitted 
a bible-clerk of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, on 22 Jan. 1600, and, after gra- 
duating B.A., was elected fellow and tutor 
of his college on 19 March 1609-10. He 
took holy orders in 1011, and was instituted 
by the universitvto the rectory of B owtborpe , 
Norfolk, on 10 Dec. 1812. Soon afterwards 
he obtained an introduction to Sir Francis 
Bacon, who induced Corpus Christi College 
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to bestow on him ilia rectory of Landbeaok 
in 1816. Ha proceeded B.l). in 1616, and 
D.D. in 1621. When Bacon bccamo lord 
chancellor in 1618, he made Hawley his chap- 
lain and amanuensis. Bacon treated llawley 
with the utmost confidence, and employed 
him in preparing; his manuscripts for publica- 
tion. Whon lie ceased to be lord chancellor 
in 1621, Bacon recommendod llawley to the 
notice of Bishop Williams, the new lord 
keeper, but from him Rawloy received little 
beyond promises. lie maintained friendly 
relations with Bacon, and in 1623 there ap- 
peared ‘cura et fide Gill. Hawley,’ the first 
edition of Bacon’s ‘ Do Augmentis.’ On 
Bacon’s death in 1626 he left Rawloy 100/. 
and liis copy of the polyglot biblo. Hawley de- 
voted himself thenceforth to editing Bacon's 
unpublished writings, and to translating tlio 
English works into Latin. In 1 627 ho pub- 
lished ‘ Sylva Sylvarnm,’ with the 1 Now 
Atlantis’ appended; in 1629 ‘ Covlame Mis- 
cellany Works;’ in 1638 ‘ Oporum ranralium 
et civilium Tomas.’ including a Latin render- 
ing of the ‘ Essays ’ by Rawloy. who dedicated 
the volume to Charles I ; in L657 (2nd edit. 
1601) ‘ Resuscilati o, or bringing int o pnblick 
Light severall pieces of the Works hilhorlo 
sleeping of . . . Francis Bacon, Viscount St. 
Albans, together with his Lordship’s Life’ 
(all in English); and in 1068 (2nd edit. 
] 603) ‘ Opusuula varia Posthuma,’ again with 
Hawley's lifo (all in Latin). Hawley's sym- 
pathetic memoir is the basis of all subse- 
quent biographies of Bacon. 

Rawloy was appoint ed chaplain to hot h 
Charles I and Charles TT, hut passed his timn 
mainly at Landbeaoli . In 106 1 ho was elect cd 
to convocation as proctor of olurgy for I lie 
dioccso of Ely, and in that capacity subscribed 
tlie revised Book of Common 1 ’ray or. 11 e 
died at Landbeaoh on 18 Juno 1667, and was 
buried in his church, wIioto a tablet, with a 
Latin inscription, was placed to his memory. 
I lo married Barbaro (d. 1600), daughter of 
John Wicltstod, aldermau of Cambridge, by 
whom he had two children: Mary, who died 
in infancy; and William, « follow of Corpus 
Cliristi Oolloge, who, lilto his mother, died 
of the plaguo, and was buried at Laudbcacli 
on 3 July 10(36. 

[Masters's Ilist. of Corpus Cliristi Coll . ; 
Spodding’s Lifu of Bacon ; Chalmers's Biogr. 
Diet,; art, Bacoh, Fuanois.] H. L, 

RAWLIN, RICHARD (1087-1767), in- 
dependent minister, born in 1687, was son of 
Richard Rawlin, successively independent, 
minister at Linton, Cambridgeshire ; St. 
N pot's, Huntingdonshire (from June 1702); 
and Stroud, Gloucestershire, from about 17 18 


till liis death in 1726. Rawlin was tiSrf 
for the ministry ■ by William Payne, indepen. 
dont minister of Safiron Walden, Esses and 
tutor or, among others, John Guyse [a, T i 
liis first settlement was as dom«s(-.i/. n v«i!i.VJ 
to Andrew 
Suffolk, 



lion founded by Samuel Oradock [q. v.l meet 
ing in a barn on Warner’s estate. On 6 Nov 
17 L6 ho was chosen pastor of the indepen' 
dont church at Bishop’s Stortford, Hertford- 
shire. Ho is roportod as having six hundred 
hoarors, of whom forty were county voters 
In 1730 ho removed to London as successor 
to Thomas Tingoy (c7. 1 Nov. 1729) in the 
pastorate of the independent church in Fetter 
Lane. IBs settlement took place on 24 June 
whon Daniel Neal [q. v.] preached a sermon’ 
which was published. The old meeting 
house (now held by Moravians) became too 
small, and a now ouo was built in 1732 on 
the opposite aide of Fetter Lane. In 1738 
Rawlin succeeded RobortBragge the younger 
( ‘ Eternal Bragga,’ who preached four months 
on Joseph’s coat) as one of the six lecturers 
on Tuesday mornings at Pinnera’ Bal l 
Rawlin had throo assistants at Fetter Inne 
— John Farmer [sco under Faemdb, Hugh! 
Edward Ilitchin (I L743-17C0), and Edward 
Hickman (1752-1767), chiefly known as re- 
fusing to pray for persons inoculated, since 
inoculat ion wns * a kind of presuming upon 
providence,’ Rawlin died on 16 Dec. 1767, 
and was buriod in a family vault in Bunhifi 
Fields, Guyso preached his funeral sermon, 
but it wns no t print od. Ho married a wealthy 
daughter of Joseph Brnoltsbank of Hackney. 
Sho died on 7 Fub. 1749, ngod 66. 

He published a sermon at the ordination 
(1743) of Thomas Gibbons [q. v.l and ‘ Christ 
the RightoonsuesR of liis People,’ &o., 1741, 
8vo,boiugRoveu 1 ’inn erg’ II all lectures ; itwaB 
commondod hy James Hervoy (1714-1768) 
[q.v.J, and sovoral times roprintod; there is on 
edition, Glasgow, 1772, 8vo. 

[‘Wilson's Dissenting Churches of London, 
1808 ii. 263, 1810 iii. ‘164 mj, ; Neal’s Ilist of 
tlio Puritans (Toubnin), 1822, vol. i. pp, xxeq.; 
Jones's Bnnliill Memorials, 1840, p. 226 ; Jnmos's 
Hist. Litiff. 1’rosb. Chapois, 1887, pp. 888 sq.j 
Browne's Ilist. Conge. Norf. and Suff. 1877, p. 
610 ; Urvvick'B Nonconformity in Herts, 1884, pp. 
706 sq.] A. d. 

RAWLINS, RICHARD (rl 1680),bi8hop 
of Ht, David’s, was oducatod at Merton Coi- 
logo, Oxford, proceeding B.D. 1492 undD.D. 
1496, and ho booame fellow in 14S0 and 
warden in 1608. lie had a long continuance 
of ecclesiastical preferments, He became 
rector of >St. Mary Woolnoth in 1494, pre- 
bundary of St. Paul’s on 7 Sopt. 1499, vicar 
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of Hendon and aubdoan of York, 1004, vicar 
of Thornton, Yorkshire, on 8 Sept. 1505, canon 
of Windsor, 1506, archdeacon of Cleveland, 
1607, king's almoner in 1509, rector of St. 
Martin’s, Budgets, 161 4, archdeacon of Hunt- 
ingdon on 18 Nov. 1614, and prebendary of 
Westminster on 28 May 1518. Ilo was -with 
Henry in France in 1513, and served ns 
almoner at tbs moating between Charles Y 
and Henry at Gravoltnes in 1520. lie was 
deprived of the wardonship of Merl on by the 
archbishop of Canterbury for reasons not 
honourable to him in 1621 (for the particu- 
lars see Bbobbick, Mem. of Merton, pp. 
162-3), and, as a sort of recompense, in 
1623 lie became bishop of St. Davids. He 
duly acknowledged the royal supremacy on 
22 July 1634. But his orthodoxy was no 
more above suspicion than his conduct as a 
bishop, if we may trust the somewhat unre- 
liable testimony of William Barlow (d. 1608) 
[q. v.], his successor at St. Davids. In 1536 
Barlow, who was then acting as Rawlins’s 
suffragan, complainod that 1 Thera is none 
who sincerely preaches God’s word, and scarce 
any who heartily favour it. No diocese is so 
corrupted by the enormous vices, the fraudu- 
lent exactions, lha misordered living, and 
heathen idolatry shamefully supported under 
the clergy’s jurisdiction.’ Barlow also ob- 
jected to the bishop’s ungodly spiritual offi- 
cers and to his extravagance. Rawlins died 
on 18 Feb. 1638, and was buried at St. Davids. 
A. very curious inventory of his goods, and 
notably of his library, has bean preserved. 
A letter from him is ColLon MS. Yil. B. ix. 
f. 117. 

[Wood’s Athonce Oxon. od. Bliss, i. 071 , ii. 743 ; 
Brodrick’s Memorials of Morton (Oxford Hist. 
Soc.); Letters and Papers of Honry VIII ; Lanb- 
dovne MS. 979, f. 110; Le Novo’s Fasti Eccl, 
Angl. ; Jones and Freeman's Hist, and Antin. of 
St. Davids, p. 309.] W. A. J. A. 

RAWLINS, THOMAS (1620 P-1070), 
medallist and playwright, bom about 1020 
(see commendatory versos prefixed to TheJSc - 
hellion), appears to have received instrue! ion 
as a goldsmith and gom engraver, and lo have 
worked under Niouolos Briot [q. v.] at the 
mint. He first comes into notice in 1610, 
when he published ‘The Rebellion,’ a tragedy 
which is stated on the title-page to havo 
been acted nine days together and divers 
tunas since by his majesty’s company of 
revels, It. is ‘far from a bad play,’ though 
the verse is rather halting and bombastic 
(Gbsbst, JEnglish Stage, x. 118-14). The 
scene is laid in Seville, and a prominent part 
is taken in the play by the tailors of that 
city, ‘The Rebellion’ (London, 1640, 4 to, 
reprinted in 'Tho Ancient British Drama,’ 

vot. xvx. 


vol. tij., and in Dodsley’s ‘Old English Plays,’ 
vol. xiv.) was dedicated by Rawlins to his 
‘ honoured kinsman Robert Ducie, esq., of 
Aston, Staffordshire.’ 

Rawlins’s first dated medal is of 1041. 
Shortly aftorwards, upon the outbreak oi 
the civil war, he repaired to the king’s head- 
quarters at Oxford. His signature appears 
on coins of tho Oxford mint, 1644-1646, 
and in 1644 he produced the crown piece 
known as the ‘Oxford crown,’ from the 
view of Oxford introduced beneath the or- 
dinary equestrian typo of the obverse of 
the coin. In 1643 he prepared the badge 
given to the ‘ Forlorn nope,’ and received a 
warrant (1 Juno 1643) for making the special 
modal conferred on Sir Robert ‘Welch. lie 
struck at Oxford a modal commemorating 
the taking of Bristol by Prince Rupert’s 
forces (1643), and until 1648 was actively 
employed in making medals and badges for 
tbs king’s adherents. Rawlins affio designed 
a pattern sovereign of Charles I, and the so- 
called ‘ Juxon medal, 'probably the pattern for 
afive-broad piece. Hewas formallyappointed’ 
chief engraver of the mint in the twenty-third 
year of Charles I (March 1647-March 1648). 

About 1648 Rawlins appears to havo fled 
to France. IIb returned to England in 1062, 
and from that time till tho Restoration 
earned a preonrious livelihood, partly by 
making dies for tradesmen’s tokens. He 
engraved tho town-tokens of Bristol, Glou- 
cester, and Oxford, and produced dies for 
London trndesmon in Broad Street, Houns- 
ditek, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the Ward- 
robe (Bovnd, Trader’s Tokens, od. William- 
son). On 27 Fab, 1067 lie was in prison for 
debt at the * IIolo in Si. Martin’s,’ and wrote 
for assistance to John Evelyn, whom he had 
met in Paris. Evelyn endorsed tile letter as 
being from ‘ Air. Tho. Rawlins ... an excel- 
lent artist, butdebash'dfellow.’ Some pattern 
furthings of Cromwell are supposed to have 
i been tho work of Rawlins (Most ago, Copper 
Coins, 2nd edit. p. 35). 

At the Rest oration Rawlins was reinstated 
as chief engraver at the mint, Thomas Simon 
[q. v.] being then styled ‘ Chief Engraver of 
Arms and Seale.’ lie had a residence in tho 
mint, and in Juno 1660 (Cal. State Tapers, 
Dom, 1860-1, p. 78) was ordered to engrave 
the king’s offlgies for the coins. Five patterns 
for copper farthings of Charles II were per- ' 
haps designed by Rawlins in the same year, 
From 30 July to 24 Sept. 1600 he was en- 
gaged in engraving a privy seal for Ireland 
ana five judicial seals for the Woleh coun- 
ties. For these six seals he was paid 2747. 
2s. 0 d. ( ib . 1660-1 pp. 185, 290, 1003-4, pp. 
109, 267). Rawlins died in 1070. lie was 

8d 
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married, and Walpole (Anecdotes/ i. 401) men- 
tions a print of Ins wife inscribed ‘Dorothea 
Narbona, uxor D. Thomas Rawlins supromi 
aculptoris sigilli Carol. I, et Carol. II,.; ’ this 
is probably identical with the engraving by 
Anton Van der Does in the print-room at 
the British Museum. 

The signature of Rawlins on his coins and 
tokens is ‘R.’ Ills medals— most of which 
are cast and chased — are signed R., T. R., 
and with his full name. In technical finish 
and sureness of touch Rawlins is inferior to 
Thomas Simon, the great medallist of the 
Commons, yet much of his work.ie decidedly 
pleasing- and elegant. Evelyn says that lie 
excelled in medals and in intaglios ; and in 
Flecknoe’s ‘ Miscellanies ’ there is a poem on 
that excellent cymelist or sculptor in gold 
and precious stones, Thomas Rawlins. Tho 
following is a list of his principal medals : 

I. ‘William Wade,' 1641. 2. 'Declaration 
of Parliament,’ 1642. 3-7. ‘ Peaco or War,’ 
rev. Sword and olive-branch ; ‘ Forlorn 
Hope ’ badge ; ‘ Sir Robert Welch ’ (Me- 
daUic Illustrations, i. 302) ; ‘ Brisi ol taken ; ’ 
‘ Meeting of Charles I and Henrietta Maria 
at Kirieloii,’ 1643, 8-9. ‘ Sir William Park- 
burst ; 1 ‘ Badges of Charles I and Henrietta 
Maria,’ 1044. 1 0. ‘ Sir Robert Heath,’ 1646. 

II. ‘Thomas Harper of Alveton Lodge, 
Staffordshire,’ 1647. 12. ‘ Sir Robert Bolles,’ 
1666. 13. ‘Coronation Medal,’ rov. Charles II 
as a Shepherd (‘Dixi custodians ’), 1661. 
14. ‘Dominion of the Sea,’ rev. ‘Nos penes 
imperium,’ 1 666. He also executed numerous 
badges with portraits of the Royal Family, 
and the medals ‘ Death of Charles I,' (1 ) rev. 
Hammer striking diamond on anvil, 1048 ; 
(2) rev. Rook buliulod by Winds ; and (8) rov. 
Salamander amid flames, 1 6<I8, 

Two comedies, both printed after the year 
of his doath, are usually assigned to Rawlins : 
1. ‘Tom Essence, or tho Modish Life ’ (some- 
times erroneously attributed to Ravonsoroft), 
a successful play which owes much to 
Moliftro’s ‘ Ooou Tmaginaire it was licensed 
for performance at Dorset Garden on 4 Nov. 
1678, and printed in 1677, 4lo. 2. ‘ Tunbridge 
Wells, or a Day’s Courtship,’ an indifferent 
comedy, printed in 1678, 4to. A collection 
of poums called ‘Calanthe’ (subjoined to 
‘Good Friday, being Moditations on that Day,’ 
1648, 8vo) is mgned ‘ T, R.', initials which 
Oldys identified with Thomas Rawlins. Com- 
plimentary vorsos by Rawlins are prefixed to 
1 Mossallina/at ragody, by hisfriond Nathaniel 
Richards [q. v.], and to Lovelace’s ‘Lucasta.’ 

(Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, i. 400, 401 ; 
Hawkins’s Madullio Illustrations, od. Franks 
imdGruobor ; Numismatic Ohroniclo, xiii. 129 f.; 
Gruubor’s Guide to EuglishMedals in Brit. Mus, ; 


Rodgravob Diet of Artists ; numismatic works nf 
Rudmg, Howkms, and Kenyon ; Hunter’s Chon, 
Vatum, Addit. MS. 24489, ff. 32-3; IS 
Numismata, p. 239 ; Oldys’s Note B and Colta! 
tions, od. Yecwell, 1863, p. 33; LaagbJnst 
English Dram. Poets, 1699, p. 117 ; Baker’s 
Biogr. Dram.; Gonest’B English Stage; But Mus 
Oat, ; Coins, Medals, and Tokens, by Hawlins m 
Brit. Mus. ; authorities eited above.] ty, y/ 

RAWLINSON, CHRISTOPHER (1677- 
1733), anliquaiy, bom at Springfield, Essex 
on 18 Juno 1077, was the second son of 
Ourwen Rawlinson of Carke Hall in o Mt> . 
mail, Lancashire, and M.P. for T.nnnn.^. p, 
1688, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Dr 

Nicholas Monolc[q.v.],biBliopofHereford, and 

brother of George Monelc, duke of Albemarle, 
lie matrioulatod from Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, on 1 4 J une 1096, and, devotinghims’elf to 
Anglo-Saxon studies, published in 1098, with 
assistance from Edward Thwaites [q.v.l fel- 
low of Queen’s College, Alfred’s Saxon ver- 
sion of Boethius (‘ Oonsolationis PhilosopMa 
Libri V,’ 1698, 8vo), from a transcript at 
Oxford made by Francis Junius. This was 
printed with tho J unian types. He inherited 
liis father’s ostales, and died in Holbom Row, 
London, on 8 Jan. 1738. He was buried in 
the abbey church of St. Albans, Hertford- 
shire. IliB portrait, engraved by J. Nutting, 
with those of other numbers of his family, 
is in the Bodleian Library (Beomlex). 

Rawlinson died unmarried and intestate, 
and his landed estates passed to the issue of 
his father’s sisters Anne and Katherine. 
Tho furniture of Carke Hall was sold by 
auction at his death, and his manuscripts 
wero at the same time disposed of in bundles, 
and wero bought for ponce by the villagers, 
llawlinBon had made valuable collections 
for tho history of Lancashire, Westmoreland, 
and Cumberland, all of whioh have probably 
porished. Sir Daaiol Flaming had, however, 
copied oxtraots from the portion relating to 
■Westmoreland, and those extracts were de- 
posited in the collection of manuscripts at 
Rydal Hall, and wero usod about 1777 by 

TtfiftnlRnn nnr? "Rnrn fnr tTiflir * WAflfrnnTfl- 


Nioolson and Bum for 
land and Cumberland.’ 


rWhitakor’s Whatley, ed. Lyons, ii. 691; Fos- 
ters Alumni Oxon, ; Gent. May. 1788, p. 46; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anocd.iv. 146; Baines’s Lancaster, 
ii. (od. 1870), p. 688 ; Nicholson and Bum’s West- 
moroland and Cumberland, i. 600.] W, W. 

RAWLINSON, Sir CHRISTOPHER 
(1806-1888), Indian judge, bom at Combe 
on 10 July 1806, was second son of John 
R awlinson (d. 1847 ) of Combe and Alresford, 
Hampshire, by his wife Felicia (Watson). 
Ho was educatod at the Charterhouse and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A. 1828, M. A, 
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1831). Called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1831, he joined the western circuit in 1832, 
and was recorder of Portsmouth from 1840 
to 1847, when he waa appointed recorder 
of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, and 
Malacca. In 1847 he was knighted. In 
1849 he was appointed chief justice of the 
supreme court of judicature at Madras, and 
held that position till his retirement in 
1869. In his charge to the grand jury on 
6 Jan. 1859 he expressed the belief that 
great benefits would accrue from the rocent 
transfer of the government of India from the 
East India Company to the crown, and re- 
futed the assertion then commonly made by 
English officials in India, that no materials 
for self-government existed in the country. 
On 9 Feb. 1869 lie was presented with a 
farewell address by the native community 
of Madras at an entertainment at which the 
governor, Lord Harris, waa present. He died 
at 88 Eaton Square, London, oil 28 Marchl888. 

On 27 May 1847 he married Georgina 
Maria, younger daughter of Alexander Ead- 
clyffe Sidebottom, barrister, by whom he had 
three sons — Christopher (b. I860), Albemarle 
Alexander, late major 8th hussars, John 
Frederick Peel — and' one daughter. In 1842 
he published a work on 1 The Municipal Prac- 
tices Act.’ 

[Madras Standard, 10 Jan. 1869; Times, 
2 April 1888.] 8. W. 

RAWLINSON] Sir HENRY ORES- 
WIOKE (1810-1896), Assyriologist, born 
at Ohadlington, Oxford, on 11 April 1810, 
sprang from an old north Lancashire family, 
and was the second son of Abram Rawlinson, 
a noted breeder of racehorses, who married 
a Gloucestershire lady, Miss Oreswioke, and, 
selling his Lancashire property, bought the 
house at Ohadlington in 1806. Eduoated at 
Wrington and Ealing, Rawlinson was nomi- 
nated to a military cadetship in the East 
India Company’s service, and had the good 
fortune to set sail for Bombay in July 1827, 
round the Cape, in the same ship as the 
governor, Sir John Malcolm [q. v.], the 
well-known diplomatist and oriental scholar, 
whose stimulating influence revealed itself 
in Eawlinson’s later studies. He quickly 
distanced all competitors in the acquisition 
of Persian and the Indian vernaculars, and in 
lass than a year was appointed interpreter, 
and, before he was ninoteen, paymaster to the 
1st Bombay grenadiers, with whom he served 
five years, and enjoyed great popularity, ad- 
mired alike as a smart officer, a fine horseman, 
and a remarkable linguist. From 1883 to 
1889 he was employed in Persia, with other 
English officers, in reorganising the Porsian 


army, and rendered considerable services, not 
only by raising several excellent infantry 
regiments among the frontier Iribes, but 
notably by a famous forced ride of 750 miles 
in 160 consecutive hours, which he made in 
order to warn the British minister at Tehrftn 
of the presence of the Russian agent Vikovieh 
at Herat. When the Afghan difficulty com- 
pelled England in 1838 to abandon her tutor- 
ship of Persia, Rawlinson returned to India 
by way of Sind, and was shortly afterwards 
appointed assistant to Sir W. Mnenaghten 
in Afghanistan. He here narrowly escaped 
the fate of Oouolly, whose expedition to Bo- 
khfti’a he would have joined, but was detained 
by disturbances in the Ghilzai country. In 
October 1840 he was appointed political 
agent at Kandahar for Lower Afghanistan. 
Having already drawn up a detailed report 
on tho state or the country for Macnaghten, 
and entirely mistrusting the optimistic views 
of the Indian authorities, whom, indeed, he 
had warned of the hostility of the Afghans 
towards Shujft-al-mulk (‘ Snah Sooiali’), the 
troubles of 1841-2 did not find Rawlinson 
unprepared. Ho not only co-operated in 
every possible way, as resident, with the 
general in command of the army of Kanda- 
har, Sir William Notfc [q. v.], in repressing 
intriguo, disarming and expelling the Afghan 
population, and keeping the city quiet, hut 
himself raised and trained a body of Persian 
cavalry. At its head ho achieved notable 
distinction in the battle outside Kandahar 
of 29 May 1842, and was mentioned in des- 
patches. After taking a brilliant part in 
the defence of the city, he in August accom- 
panied Nott and the garrison in the march 
to Ghazni, assisted in its capture, went on 
to joinPollock at Kabul, and thence returnod 
with ‘ the avenging army’ to India. Rawlin- 
son thus served through the whole Afghan 
movement, and he came out of it alPwith 
an enhanced reputation. For these services 
he was rewarded with the companionship of 
theBath on 0 April 1844, besides the Persian 
order of the Lion and Sun, first class, and the 
third class Durrtbi order. Here his military 
career ended, end the career of oriental re- 
search, with which his name is most closely 
associated, began in earnest. 

Thronglioutiiisperiod of military command 
in Persia Rawlinson had never lost the habit 
of study, As early os 1887 he had written 
on account of a tour he made in Susianu in 
1839, and afterwards of a journey through 
PersianKurdistAn in 1888, for the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, which awarded him its gold 
medal in 1889 for his explorations. Nothing 
had attracted his attention more than the 
celebrated cuneiform inscription of Darius 
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Ilvstaspes on the rook -face at Behittun, near 
Kvrmanshah. It was partly with a view to 
proseouting Lis researches there that ic ac- 
cepted, in 1848, the post of political agent of 
tLe East India Company in Turkish Arabia, 
to winch was added that of consul at Bagh- 
dad on 6 March 1844, a post -which had been 
held by a series of distinguished scholars 
and soldiers, and -which was important alike 
politically and archffiologically. Tho volu- 
minous but as yet unpublished correspon- 
dence which Rawlinson carried on with the 
ambassador at the Porte, Sir Stratford Can- 
ning [q. v.l contains abundant proof of tho 
ability displayed by the consul at Baghdad in 
watching over British interests on theTurco- 
Persian frontier. That the government ap- 
preciated his vigilance is shown by their 
raising Mm to the rank of oonsul-general 
on 22 Nov. 1851. 

But side by side with his official duties the 
fascination of cuneiform research absorbed the 
balance of hie vigorous energies. He had begun 
to copy the undecipbored Behislun inscription 
as early as 1836, and the task was resumed 
with renewed enthusiasm on his return as 
consul at Baghdad. A largo part of 1844-6 
was devoted to the groat inscription, and at 
last, in 1840, at considerable personal risk, 
and after no trifling exercise of pationce and 
endurance, the complete copy was finished 
and the decipherment carried to a trium- 
phant conclusion. Rawlinson sent home a 
full text, translation, and notes of ‘The 
Persian Cuneiform Inscription at Bohistun,’ 
which was printed, with numerous plates, 
in the 'Journal of the Royal Asia! io Society,’ 
in 2 vols.,1846 (Appendices, 1860 and 1868), 
By a singular coincidence, Dr. Edward 
huncks [q. v.l of Killyleagli, co. Down, had 
simultaneously, and quite independently, ar- 
rived jat similar philological results by liis 
signar discovery of the Persian ounolform 
vowel system, which he published in vol. xxi. 
of the ‘Transactions of the lloyal Irish 
Academy,’ The accuracy of tho now deci- 
pherment was afterwords tested by submit- 
ting an undecipliered inscription of Tiglath 
Pileser I separately to Rawlinson, Hinclts, 
Oppert, and Fox Talbot, whose independent 
translations, on examination by a mixed com- 
mittee, including Horace Ilayman ’Wilson, 
William Cureton, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
Wliewell, Milman, and Grote, wero found 
to resemble each othor so closely that no 
further doubt could bo entertained, Tbe 
importance of the discovery for philology 
and ancient history is only paralleled by 
Young and Ohampollion’s decipherment of 
the Rosetta stone, and it is natural that there 
should be some competition for priority in so 


momentous a discovery. Many scholars, 
from Grotefcnd downwards, and notably 
Jliucks, contributed towards the elucidation 
of tbe problem of cuneiform discovery but 
while their claims and merits must not be 
undervalued, it is indisputable that, at least 
so far as the decipherment of the Persian 
class of cuneiform writing is concerned 
Rawlinson’s acaurato transcription of tbe 
Behistun inscription, with his scholarly in- 
terpretation of the text, is the most important 
contribution to tho subject ; and his claim to 
bo the first successful decipherer of cuneiform 
was soon admitted in Germany. Dr. Oppert 
said well of him : * Rawlinson fitait un 
hommo d’un gfinie prlme-sautier, et ce qui 
est encore plus rare, ll avait le don dB tom- 
Lor juste ’ (Cordihr, £lage, Soc. de Gfiogr. 
do Paris, 1895). As u general Assyriologist 
as a philologist and matt of learning, he has 
been surpassed by otliors ; as a discoverer 
and bald instinctive interpreter of an unde- 
ciphcred langungo, perhaps by none. 

Rawlinson returned to England in 1840. 
Tho signal importance of Mb discovery was 
recognised on all hands, and inspired further 
research. The trustees of the British Mu- 
seum made him a grant, of 3,0001. for exca- 
vations in Babylonia, and by Ms energy and 
skill many valuable sculptures were added 
to the museum collections. Rawlinson re- 
signed Mb consulship on 19 Feb. 1866, and, 
returning home, was made a K.O.B. on 4Feb. 
1860. lie recoivod tho rank of honorary 
lieutenant-colonel on 26 March, and was ap- 
pointed a crown director of the East India 
Company in the same voar. In 1867 he 
unsuccessfully coni oaled the representation 
in parliament of Ttoigato ns a conservative, 
but on a socoud contest was returned on 
4 Feb. 1868 to the llouso of Commons, 
whore he spoko frequently on eastern ques- 
tions, especially on the transfer of India 
from tho company to the crown; and on 
12 Sept. 1868 became one of the first mem- 
bers or tho newly oruatod India council, re- 
signing at tho same time his seat in par- 
liament. lie left the council in 1869, how- 
ever, on being appointed, on 10 April, 
minister-plenipotentiary to Persia, with the 
anny rank of major-general; hut it soon ap- 

E id that the legation at Tehrfcn offered 
attraction to a man of his political in- 
sight and pronounced views on Russian 
aggression. IIo resigned in less than a year, 
on 20 Feb. 1880, not, however, before he 
had established friendly personal relations 
with the shah. IIo again sat in the House 
of Commons for three years, for Frame, from 
August 1866 to 1888, and took the lead in 
advocating a vigorous anti-Russian pollcyin 
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Central Asia. lie "was once more appointed 
tt member of lire India council on 9 Oct. 
1808; a post which he held till his death. 
Hie vide knowledge of the East, natural 
sagacity, high intellectual powers, and com- 
manding personal influence and reputation 
pure extraordinary weight to his counsels. 
His other official duties comprised atten- 
dance on the shah of Persia during his visits 
to England in 1873 and 1889, and service as 
royal commissioner for the Paris exposition, 
of 1878 and the India and colonial exhibition 
of 1886, and as trustee of the British Mu- 
seum from 1876 till his death. He was given 
the grand cross of the Bath on 23 July 1880, 
and created a baronet on 6 Feb, 1891, on Lord 
Salisbury's recommendation, ‘ in recognition 
of his distinguished service to the state, 
stretching over a long series of years.’ 

In his last years .Rawlinson was much 
occupied in the work of learned societies. 
Of the Itoyal Asiatic Society, before which 
he read numerous papers, ho was elected 
director for life in 1802, and was also presi- 
dent from 1878 to 1881. lie was likewise 


president, in 1871-2 and 187 “t-fi, of the Royal 
Geographical Society, of which he had been 
a member since 1844; and he frequently con- 
tributed to its 1 Journal ’ aud ‘ Proceedings.’ In 
1874 he was president of i he London Oriental 
Congress. As trustee of the British Museum 
he lent his influence to tho support of tho nu- 
mismatic collections, and himself possessed a 
cabinet of Greek and Bactrian coins, some of 
■which were published by W, S. W. Vaux in 
the ‘Numismatic Chronicle ’ (vol. xiii, p. 70, 
cp. xiii. 11, xviii. 137). Besides honours 
already mentioned, he roceived tho Prussian 
Order of Merit, and the honorary degrees of 
doctor of laws of Oxford (1860), Cambridge 
(1862), and Edinburgh; was a correspondent 
(1876) and afterwards (1887 ) foreign member 
of the French AcadGmie des Inscriptions, 
and honorary member of the Vienna Aca- 
demy of Sciences and the Munich Academy. 

Personally, Rawlinson was a fine specimen 
of the old school of Anglo-Indian officials, a 
survivalof agreat tradition — soldier, scholar, 
and man of tiie world. To strangers he was 
in manner somewhat imperious and abrupt; 
to his friends he was large-hearted and 
generous. He died on 6 March 1896. Ho 
married Louisa, daughter of Henry Seymour 
of Knoyle, Wiltshire (she died ou 81 Oct, 
1889), and loft two sons, of whom. Henry 
Seymour succeeded him in tho baronetoy. 

A large photograph of Rawlinson is in tho 
Royal Asiatic Socioty's rooms in Albemarle 
Street, London. 

Whilo still a consul he had revised, for 
the British Museum (1861), the second half 


of the early cuneiform texts discovered by 
Layard, and after his return home he pre- 
pared for the trustees of the British Museum, 
with the assistance, in succession, of Edwin 
Norris [q, v,], George Smith, and Mr. T. G. 
Pinches, the six volumes of the * Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia’ (1881-80, 2nd 
edit, of vol. iv. 1891). 

His valuable papers in the ' Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ some of which were 
issued separately, include, besides the Behis- 
tun yolumos of 1846-63 : 1 Inscriptions of 
Assyria and Babylonia’ (chiefly the Birs 
Nirnrud), 1860; ‘Outline of the History of 
Assyria, aB collected from the Inscriptions 
discovered by A. IT. Layard,’ 1862, of which 
Rawlinson wrote that it was drawn up ‘in 
great haste, amid torrents of rain, in a little 
tentupon the mound of Nineveh, without any 
aids beyond a pocket bible, a notebook of in- 
scriptions, and a tolerably retentive memory ’ 
(letter to the secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Nineveh, 11 April 1862) ; it waB 
translated into German iu 1864 ; ‘ Notes on 
tho early History of Babylonia,’ 1864 ; ‘The 
Birs Nirnrud Inscription,’ 1861 ; ‘Bilingual 
Readings, Cuneiform and Phcunician,’ 1806. 

His chief papers for the Royal Googra- 
phicnl Society were : ‘ Notes on a March from 
Zohal), at thefoot of Zagros, along tho moun- 
tains to Khimst an (Susinna), and from thence 
through tho province of Lurislan to Kir- 
uninshah, in the year 1836 ’ (Journal, ix. 26, 
1839) ; ‘ Notos on a Journoy from Tabriz 
through Persian Kurdistan, to the Ruins of 
Taklili-Soleiman, and from thence byZenjan 
and Tarom to Gildti, in October and Novem- 
ber 1838; with a Memoir on the Site of the 
Atrapatonian Ecbatana, May’ (Journal, x, 
1, 1840) ; * Notes on the Ancient Geography 
of Mohamrah and the Vicinity’ (Journal, 
xxvii. 186, 1867 ; map, vol. xxvi. 131) ; 
1 Observations on the Geography of Southern 
Persia, with reference to the pending Mili- 
tary Operations’ (Proceedings, old ser. i. 280, 
1867); ‘Notes onMobom'rah and the Chaab 
Arabs, &c.’ (Proceedings, i. 361, 1867); ‘Notes 
ou the Direct Overland Telegraph to India ’ 
(Proceedings, v. 210, 1861) ; 1 Observations 
on two Memoirs recently published by M. 
Voniukof on the Pamir Region and the Bolor 
Country iu Central Asia’ (Proceedings, x. 
134, 1860); ‘On Trade Routes between Tur- 
kestan and India’ (Proceedings, xiii, 30, 
1869) ; ‘ Monograph on the Oxus ’ (Journal, 
xiii. 482, 1872); ‘Notes on Soistan,’ map 
(Journal, xliii. 272, 1873); ‘ On Badakhshnn 
and Wakhan’ (Proceedings, xvii, 108, 1873) ; 
‘The Road to Merv,’ map (Proceedings, new 
BOV. i, 161, 1876). 

Rawlinson cont ributed learnod notes to liis 
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brother Canon George Itawlmaon’s ‘Hero- 
dotus ’ (1858) and to Perrier's * Caravan 
Journeys’ (1856). In 1875 lie published 
‘England and Russia in the East,’ which 
provoked much controversy by its outspoken 
views and unquestionable knowledge of the 
facts of ContraL Asian diplomacy. 

[Personal knowledge; information from Canon 
Georgo Rawlinaon; Athonreum, 0 March 1805; 
Times, 6 March 1806 ; R. N. OusL in Annual 
Report of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1806 ; Sir 
3?. J. Goldsmid in Geographical Journal, v, 400- 
497; Cordier’s notice in Oompte rendu of Paris 
Socidt6de Geographic, 1896; Sir John Evans in 
Numismatic Chronicle, 3rd tar. vol. xv., Pro- 
ceedings, pp. 26-8.) S. L.-P. 

RAWLINSON, JOHN (1676-1631), 
principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, son 
of Robert Rawlinson, merchant tailor of 
London, was bom in 1576 and admitted t o 
Merchant Taylors' School in 1686 (RoniN- 
80 N, Register of Merchant Taylors' School ). 
Thence ho was olocted scholar of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, in 1591, and graduated B.A. 
6 July 1595, and M.A, 21 May 1699. In 
the latter yoar he was acting as a college 
leoturor ( Oxford Univ. Reg. od. Clark, i. 93), 
and is Btated to have boon master of Reading 
school in 1600. He was olected a fellow of 
his college in 1602, taking holy orders and 
proceeding B.D. 12 Nov. 1006, and D.T). 
1 June 1608. ne soon gained high repute as 
a ‘ fluent and florid preacher.’ From 1609 
to 1610 he was rector of Taplow, Bucliing- 
inghamshirs ; and from 1009 was vicar of 
ABheldain in Essex. On 1 May 1610 the 
provost and fellows of Queen’s College 
olected him principal of St, Edmund Hall. 
He was also made chaplain to Thomas 
Egerton, baron Ellesmere [q. v.1, the lord 
chancellor, and chaplain-iu-oramaiy to 
James I., and waB instituted to the prebond 
of Netherbury m Ecclesia at Salisbury, in 
which at his death he was succeeded by 
tho wull-kuown Thomas Fuller. In 1013 
he was inducted to the rectory of Selsey 
(Sussex), and in tho following year to that of 
Whitchurch, Shvopshiio, * in all which places 
lio was much followed for his frequent aud 
edifying preaching, great charity, and public 
spirit ’ ( Wood, Athena Oxon. ii. 505). Ho 
spent much time iu Oxford, where in 1027 
he built a now house, and was iu oonflden- 
t ial relations with J uxon and Land (of. State 
Papers, Dom. Oar. I. Ixxxvii.) 

lie died on 8 Feb. 1630-1, and was buried 
on the 10th in tho church at Whitchurch, 
whorohis name lone continued t o bo * precious .’ 
In tho ohuroh or Si. Petor’s-in-tho-East, 
Oxford, there ie a curious inscription in 
English verse to Rawlinson’s two young or 


?S ll fc 8 ’ (* i«W) and Dorothy 

[d. 1629), Rawlinson published numerous 
separate sermons and one collected volume 
entitled ‘Quadriga Salutis, fours QuadrW 
mal or Lent Sermons preached at Whit*, 
hall,' Oxford, 1626, dedicated to the prince 
(Charles). He contributed verses to Vaughan's 
‘ Golden Grove moralised,’ 1600. 


[Authorities cited; Lb Neve’s Pasti.iii, 694- 
Fob tor’s Alumni Oxon. ; Gutch’s Antiq. i. fiin’ 
Lansd. MS. 084, f. 109.] yf, ^ g ( 1 

RAWLINSON, RICHARD (1600- 
1766), topographer and nonjuring bishop, 
was fourth sou (among fifteen children) «j 
Sir Thomas Rawlinson [q. v.], and younger 
brother of Tliomas Rawlinson (1081-1726) 
[q. v.] Born on 3 Jan. 1689-90, he was 
educated, first at St. Paul’s School, and 
afterwards, from 1707, at Eton. Thence, at 
tho age of eighteen, he went to St. John’s 
College, Oxford, boing matiiculated as a 
commoner on 9 March 1707-8, but after the 
death of hie father ill that year he became 
in 1709 a gentleman commoner. He gra- 
duated B.A. on 10 Oct. 1711, and M.AT on 
6 July 1713. In that year, on 31 July and 
3 Oct., ho became a governor of Bridewell 
and Bethlehem Hospitals, of which his 
father liad boon president (appointments 
which ho appears to have valued highly), 
and on 29 J uno 1714 was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, hcingfomally admitted 
on 18 Jan. in tho following yoor. A staunch 
nonjuror and Jacobite, lie was ordained 
deacon on 21 Sept, aud priest on 23 Sept, 
1710 by Bishop Joromy Collier. lie then 
began to devote himself to antiquarian pur- 
suit s, and in 1718-19 travelled over the 
midland and southern parts of England. 

In July and August 1718 he visited, in 
company with Edmund Cnrll [q. v.j, most, if 
not all, of tho parishon in Oxfordshire, iu older 
to begin collections for a proposed parochial 
history of t ho county, in which Wood’s ‘ His- 
tory of t he 0 ity of Oxford ’ woe to have been 
included. These collections roinaiu among 
Rawlinsou’e manuscripts. From 11 June to 
November 1719 he travelled in France and 
tho Low Countries, being omolled in tho 
register of tho university of Utrecht on 
21 Sept., und in that of Leyden on 28 Sept. 
While at Rouen ho learnt that he had been 
created D.O.L. at Oxford on 19 June. In 
June 1720 ho Bet out on another foreign 
tour. Six years were spent in Holland, 
Franco, Germany, Italy, Sicily, and Malta, 
in tho course of which ho was matriculated 
at Padua on 22 March 1722 (MS, Diaiy, 
pi. 939). no records that he saw four popes, 
and a scries of notebooks kept during his 
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travels remains to attest his interest in pic- 
tures, inscriptions, and epitaphs. He re- 
turned to England in April 1726, in conse- 
quence of the death of his biother Thomas, 
and brought with him many manuscripts, 
coins, medals, and miscellaneous curiosities. 
Settling in London, he was admitted F.S.A. 
on 24 May 1727. In the following year he 
was consecrated a bishop among the non- 
jurors by Bishops Gandy, Doughty, and 
Blackboume in Gandy’s chapel on 25 March 
(Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. i. 225), and on 
2 April signed a declaration, together with 
his three conseorators, againBt the ritual 
'usages’ advocated by Collier and others 
(Rawlinson MS. D. 886, fol. 28) ; hut he 
always concealed his episcopal and even his 
clerical character ; said, although some ser- 
mons remain in his handwriting, there is no 
evidence as to the place or time of their de- 
livery. He, however, officiated in reading 
prayers at St. Andrew's, Ilolborn, on 26 June 
1738, when Matthias Barbery, the nonjuror, 
returned thenksfor deliverance from enemies 
(it. D 848, f. 108). He resided at first in 
Gray’s Inn, living, it is said, in a garret there, 
but some time after his brother’s death he 
removed to London House in AldeTBgate. 
Following his brother’s example, he filled it 
from ground floor to garrets with vast accu- 
mulations of printed boohs and manuscripts, 
many of which he had saved from destruc- 
tion as waste paper, ne also collected pic- 
tures, coins, marbles, music, and miscel- 
laneous antiquities. Of many charters, coins, 
and portraits he had accurate engravings 
executed, and many of the plates are still 
preserved. While publishing little original 
matter, be edited many works of others. Ho 
led a quiet and retired life, practising great 
frugality, which exposed him to the ridicule 
of those who had no sympathy with his 
tastesorwithhispolitical views. A humorous 
Latin epitaph, describing him as a doctor of 
laws who knew no law, and as one who saw 
Holland, Italy, and France, hut was nevsr 
himself seen there, was written by Dr. Samuel 
Drake. It is said to have been feed over his 
door in Gray's Inn, hut it was also printed 
and circulated in 1788 in coffee-houses, and 
sent to Rawlinson by poet. Copies ofit, dated 
1780, are in Rawlinson MS. D, 1101, and it is 

S riuted in Nichole’s ‘Literary Anecdotes’ 
v. 704). Rawlinson himself attributed it 
ohiefly to Blackbourne, his follow nonjuror, 
and he has preserved several declarations by 
persons who had soen a manuscript copy of 
it in Blackbourne’s handwriting. To the 
epitaph there remains in manuscript a some- 
what dignified reply bv Rawlinson, in which 
hs vindicates himself from the charges of 


ignorance, misanthropy, and miserliness, and 
says, apparently alluding to his episcopal 
office, that he had been ‘ over-prevailed on ’ 
to accept Borne posts by which he suffered 
himself* to be more public ’than he cared to 
be. Although he never appears to have taken 
part in any Jacobite movements, his strong 
attachment to the cause of the exiled family 
was no secret, and he is said to have pur- 
chased in 1722 at a high price the head of the 
executed Jacobite, Christopher Layer [q. v.j 
when blown down from Temple Bar, and to 
liave_ directed that it should be buried with 
him in his right hand, But this provision, 
if made, was not carried out. A violent and 
abusive attack upon RawlmBon (in which 
he is called ‘ a mitred nonjuror’ and ‘a par- 
doned rebel ’) appeared in the 1 Evening Ad- 
vertiser* of 10 Nov. 1764 (cf. Nichols, lit. 
Anead. ix. 617-19). 

Rawlinson diod at Islington on 6 April 
1765, and was buried in St. Giles’s Church, 
Oxford. His will was printed by his di- 
rection immediately afterwards, together 
with a deed of trust for the foundation of 
a professorship of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, 
for which he assigned certain rent-charges 
in Lancashire, including payments from the 
rectories of Ulverstone and Pennington. 
This deed is dated 11 Aug. 1760. The will is 
dated 2 J une 1762, with lour codicils, the last 
dated 14 Feb. 17 56. To the Bodleian Library 
(to which during his life ho had been a con- 
stant donor) he left his manuscripts, and all 
his curiosities, seals, and impressions of seals 
(chiefly from the collection of Charles Chris- 
tian), his deeds, some of his printed books, 
and 6ome articles which were in the custody 
of his brother Constantine, who was then 
living at Venice. Among the manuscripts 
are his valuable collections for a continua- 
tion of 'Wood’s ‘ Athenoa,’ in connection with 
which he circulated, about 1740, a printed 
sheet of queries, All Hearne’s collections are 
included, with his diaries ; the latter were 

Hilfiah ^Bedford for 1057. To St. John? 
Golloge he bequeathed liis heart, which is 
preserved in a marble urn in the chapel, 
some of his printed hooks, coins, ana a 
set of medals of Louis XIV and XV, a 
cabinet which had belonged to Hearne, and 
a large residue of his estate. To the Col- 
lege of Surgeons he gave some skeletons and 
preservations in spirits, He also provided a 
salary for the keeper of the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum at Oxford. But all his endowments 
were clogged with eocentric restrictions, 
which have only in recent years been 
statutably removed. The recipients were 
never to bo natives of Scotland, Ireland, or 
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of the Plantations ; nor to be doctors in any 1727). Translation of Du Frssuoy'a ‘ MettTT 
faculty, but only M.A. or B.C.L.; nor to bo of studying History, with a Catalogue of Hi 
married (probably from his disgust at the torians,’ ] 728, ‘ Addison’s Speech in defe 
unfortunate marriage of Ms brother Thomas, of the New Philosophy,’ transl. from ft 
and anger, of which there is evidence, at his Latin, annexed to Fontenelle’s 'Week’s Co 
own mother’s marrying twice after his vorsal ion,’ 1728, ‘ Letters wrote by R R° B " 
father’s death) j nor to be fellows of the the British Champion of . . . a. Lett* 0 
Royal Society or the Society of Antiquaries, about Subscriptions to Books.' Numb * 
on account of offence which he had perso- of Saturday, 23 April 1744,’ < Two letteis'of 
nally taken against those bodies. His printed Dr. R. ’s to E. Curll in relation to Mr. Hearna 
books not otherwise disposod of, pamphlets, prefixed by that Scoundrel! to the scandalous 
and prints were sold at three several auo- Account of Mr. Hearne’s Life, published at 
tions, which altogether lasted for sixty-eight London at the end of a third vol, of p on „>„ 
days, in 1760 and 1757. The printed hooks Letters ’ (1736). In 1717 lio printed ‘Pro- 
alone comprised 9,406 lots. Ilis manuscripts posals for a History of Eton College,’ his ool- 
in the Bodleian Library numbor altogether lections for which remain among his manu- 
about five thousand seven hundred ; cata- scripts. In 1729 ho privately printed Theo- 
logues of portions have been published, while philus Downes’s ‘ Be Olipeo woodwardiano 
of the remainder brief entries are furnishod Stricturoo breves,’ in 1732 reprinted the Latin 

in Mr. F, Madan’s 'Summary Catalogue of version of tIieThirty-nineArticies,andabout 

"Western MSS. in the Bodleian Library,’ 1733 issued privatoly the lecords of non- 
1896, pp. 264-666. during consecrations, of whioh a part had 

Among the works that, he claims to have boon print od previously. In his later yeais lie 
written or edited are : ‘ Life of Anthony appears to have sont nothing to the press. 
Wood,’ Oxford, 1711: Cnrmina qurodom in [Rawlinson MS. J i. 343-64 j Nichols’s lit. 
obitum Reg. Ann® el Jo. Radclivii. 1 The Aneed, vii. 480-08 (many notos otb ■■'■.u-.-.j) 
Oxford Packet broke open.’ 171 4. ' Dili- through various volumos of tko Anecdotes and 
varsity Miscellany,’ 2nd edit. 1714. ‘ Tho of the Li torory History); Macray’s Annals of 
Jacobite Memorial, being a Letter sent to the the Bodleian Library, 2nd edit, pp 231-61, 
Mayor of Oxford,’ 1714 (‘ these papers wero tvith portrait.] w. D. M. 

published by a gentleman to whom Dr. R.R. RAWLINSON, Sib THOMAS (1647- 
communicntod copies which ho took from the 1708), lord mayor of London, son of Daniel 
original, Aug. 31, 1714’). 'A full and im- and Margaret Rawlinson, was born in the 
partial Account of the Oxford Riots,’ 1 716, parish of St. Dionis Backchnroli, London, 
‘Miscellanies on several curious Suhioots,’ in March and baptisod on l April 1017 
1714. * Laws of Honour’ (1714, 1726). (Tlarlcian Soe. Reyman of St. Dtoms,p. 109), 
Tristram Risdon’s ‘Survey Of Devon,’ 2 vols. IIisfalher(]61<i-lti79)wasaLondonvintner, 
1714. W. Lilly’s ‘ Ilistory of his Life and who kept tho Mitre tavern in Fen chuich 
Times,’ 1716. 'The History and Antiquities Street, and owned land at Graysdale in Lan- 
of the Cathedral Church of Hereford,’ 1717. enshiro. whore the family was originally 

S. Erdoswiclt’s ‘ Survey of Staffordshire,’ 1717. seated (Fosfcm, ZancaMre Pedigrees). Young 

T. Abingdon’s ‘Antiquities of tho Oulhodral Rawlinson followed liis father’s' business; hs 
Church of Worcester, with tlio Antiquities of was admitted a freeman ol' the Vintners' 
Lichfield,’ 1717. ' Ilistory and Antiquities Company on 12 Oct. 1070, and was elected 
oftlio Cathedral Church of Rochester,’ 1717. master in 1687 and hi 1090. The company 
E. Ashraolc’s 'Memoirs by way of Diary,’ possoss a silver-gilt standing cup and cover 
1717. ‘Conduct of Rev. Dr. Whi to Kenuet, presented to thorn by Rawlinson in 1087. 
Dean of Peterborough, from 1081 to this On 0 Aug. 1686 he was knighted at Windsor, 
time,’ 2nd odit. 1717. ‘Rob South, Opera and in the following month was appointed 
poslhuma, Lnt.-Engl.’ 1717. ‘ Inscriptions by tho king, with Sir Thomas Fowles, sheriff 
in the Dissenters’ Burial-place near Bunhill of London and Middlosox (Luttehij,, Bela- 
Fields,’ 1717. ‘Abmlarch ot Ilcloissio Epi- tion of State Affairs, i. 386). Ilowasslsoted 
etoloa,’l717(-18. 'To some copies are pvofixod alderman of tho ward of Castle Baynaid 
versesby Dr. Sowoll’). _J. Aubrey’s ‘Natural on L Deo. 1096 (&>.), and was appointed 
History and Antiquities of the County of colonel of tho trained bands in July 1690, 
Surrey ’ (much enlarged), 6 vols. 1710, ‘An- and colon ol of tho Whit e rogi raenfc on 21 J une 
liquitios of Salisbury and Bath,’ 1710. J. 1706. On 22 Sept . 1706 hs became president 
Nordon’s' Survey ofNortham]itonshire,' 1720. of Bride well and Bethlehom hospitals, and 
•The English Topograpbor,’ 1720. ‘History on Michaelmas day following was chosen lord 
of Sir John Perrott,’ from tho oviginalmanu- mayor. During bis mayoralty the city csle- 
seript, 1727 (-28, published in November bratod Marlborough’s victories in Flanders. 
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At Bowlinson’s request the queen presented 
the trophies and colours taken at Eamilies 
and other engagements to the city, to be 
hung in the Guildhall. 

Rawlinson died in November 1708 at his 
house in the Old Bailey, and was buried on 
the 18th in the church of St. Dionis, in the 
tomb of his father. A portrait is in the 
court room at Vintners’ Hall. Ilia will, 
dated 20 Jan. 1700, with a codicil of 28 July 
1707 (Lane, 44), mentions the manor of Was- 
perton in Warwickshire, and his ancestral 
property in Gray sdale, Lancashire. lie mar- 
ricdW-tiryj sides t d&uffhtsr of Riclifl/rdT&ylorj 
ofTurnham Green, who kept the Devil tavern 
by the Temple. She was bui ied in St. Dionis 
Church on 1 March 1724-6. By lior Raw- 
linson had fifteen children. Ilia sons Thomas 
and Richard are nol iced separataly. 

A second cousin, Sin Thomas Bawunboit 
td. 1769), also lord mayor of London, was son 
of Rev. Robert Rawlinson of Charlwood, 
Surrey, and his grandfather Daniel Rawlin- 
gon was the first Sir Thomas Rawlinson’s first 
cousin. He was elected alderman of Broad 
Street wardiu 1746, and sheriff of London and 
Middlesex on Midsummer day 1748. He be- 
came a member of tbe Grocer’s Company, and 
served the office of master. On the death, on 
27 Nov. 1768, of Edward Ironside, lord mayor, 
soon after accession to office, Rawlinson was 
elected lord mayor for the remainder of the 
year. He was knigktediu 1700, w as coIoubI of 
the Red regiment of trained bands, and was a 
prominent member of the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company, to which he presented in 1 768 a 
‘ sheefcofred colours.’ Hewaselacted vice-pre- 
sident of the company in J uly 1766 (R incus, 
Hist. ofthellon.Artillei y Company, ii. 10, 18). 
He died at hie house in Fencnurcli Stroet on 
SDec. 1769, and his will, dated 3 Aug, in that 
year, was proved on 18 Dec. lie was buried at 
Huugliley, Suffolk. Ilolived latterly athis es- 
tate of Slowlangtofl Ilnll in Suffolk, which be 
bought in 1700. He married bis first couein, 
Dorothea, daughter of Iiev. Richard Ray of 
Haughley, Suffolk j born 31 J ulyl704 , she died 
12 June 1748. IIib only daughter, Susannah, 
married Sir George W ombwell, bart. A son 
Sir Walter inherited his Suffolk estates, mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Sir Robert Ladbroke, 
lord mayor of London, and became a partner in 
theflrm of Ladbroke, Robinson & Go., bankers, 
Walter Rawlinson was elected alderman of 
Dowgateinl778, aud resigned in 1777. lie 
was also president oi'BridowellandBethlekem 
Hospitals. He was kmghtod in 1774, and 
represented Qusenborougli in parliament 
from 1774to 1784, and Huntingdon from 1 784 
to 1790. lie died without issue at Devour 
shire Place, Loudon, on 18 March 1806. 


[City Records j Milbourn’s Aecountof theVint- 
ner’s Company, 1 888, pp, 69-60, 93-4; Chalmers’s 
B’ogr. Dict.xxvi. 67-8, Gent. Mag. 1848, ii. 228; 
Commonplace Book of J orT. Rawlinson, Guild- 
hall Library MS, 200, gives monumental inscrip- 
tions in St. Dionis Backchurch.] 0 W-n, 

R,AWLINSON, THOMAS (1681-1726), 
bibliophile, bom in the Old Bailey in the 
arish of St. Sepulchre, London, on 26 March 
681, was eldest son of Sir Thomas Rawlin- 
son (1847-1708) [q. v.], by Mary (£. 1726), 
eldest daughter of Richard. Taylor of Turn- 
ham Green, Middlesex ; Richard Rawlinson 
[q. v.] was a younger brother. After educa- 
tion under William Day at Cheam, and at 
Eton under John Newborough, Thomas ma- 
triculated at Oxford, from St. John’s Col- 
lege, on 26 Feb. 1699 ; but he left the uni- 
versity in 1701, and studied at the Middle 
Temple, where lie had been entered as early 
as 7 Jim . 1 690 ( certificate of admission in Bod- 
leian Library). He was called to tlio bar on 
1 9 May 1 706, and thereupon made a long tour 
through England and the Low Countries, his 
travels fostering an already precocious taste 
for antiquities, manuscripts, and raTe books. 
These, said hie brother Richard, he ' collected 
in almost ell faculties,’ but more particularly 
‘old and beautiful editions of the classical 
authors, and whatever directly or indirectly 
related to English history.’ Returning to 
London, Rawlmson devoted himself to the 
study of municipal law, with a prospect of 
good practice, but on succeeding to a large 
estate upon the death of his father in No- 
vember 1708, his main efforts were directed 
to amassing books, manuscripts, and, in a 
lesser degree, pictures. He resided for some 
yeaTB in Gray's Inn, where his accumulation 
of books compelled him to sleep in a passage. 
In 1710 he hired London House in Alders- 
gate Street for the reception of his library; 
there, 1 among dust and cobwebs and bul- 
warks of paper,’ he used to ‘ regale himself 
with llie sight and scent of innumerable 
blaok-letter volumes, arranged in sable garb, 
and stowed three deep from the bottom to tho 
top of the house’ (Timmis, Bibliomania, ; 
an engraving of London House as it stood in 
1808 is given in Koderts’s BooJeJtunter in 
London, 1806, p. 40). He was elected a gover- 
nor of Bridewell and Bethlehem Hospitals in 
1700, of St. Bartholomew’s in 1712, a fellow 
of the Royal Society on 19 Feb. 1 718, and. of 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1724. Rawlin- 
son’s solo publication under bis own name 
was a copy of verses in the Oxford University 
Collection on tbe death of tho Duke of Glou- 
cester in 1700, but ho supplied valuable mate- 
rials to many scholars. He was ou intimate 
terms with Joseph Ames [q. v.], the anti- 
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quary ; with. John Murray, the bibliophile i 
and with the * biblioclast,’ John Bagford 
[q. v.J Michael Maittaire fq. v ([dedicated 
his ‘Juvenal’ to him. in 1716. "Rawlinson 
frequently lent manuscripts to and otherwise 
benefited Thomas Tlearne, who speaks of him 
warmly as a fellow Jacobite, a staunch friend, 
a strenuous upholder of the church, ' contra 
fanaticorum rabiem," and as the most judi- 
cious and industrious of collectors. Ilearne’s 
‘ Aluredi Beverlacensis Annales ' (1716) was 
printed from a manuscript in Rawlinson’s 
collection. Rawlinson married, on 22 Sept. 
1724, his servant, Amy Frewin, formerly a 
maid at a coffee-house in Aldersgate Street, 
and died without issue at Loudon House on 
6 Aug. 1726 (IZist. Jtegist. Chron. Diary, p. ] 
80). He was buried in St. Botolph’s, Alders- ' 
gate Street. 

Rawlinson’s collection of printed books, 

1 the largest at that time known to be offered 
to the public’ (Nichols), was sold in sixteen 
parts, the first sale beginning on 7 March 
1722, the sixteenth and last on 4 March 1734, 
and each occupying between fifteen and thirty 
days. Of these sales the first six wero ar- 
ranged for by Thomas himself (though tho 
sixth actually took place after his death), the 
remainder by his brother Richard. At the last 
sale (besides eight hundred printed books) 
were sold llawlmson’s manuscripts, 1,020 in 
number. The auctioneer was Thomas Bal- 
lard ; the catalogues, which wore compiled 
in heterogeneous fashion, are now very rare. 
The Bodleian Library, however, possesses 
them all, the majority neing marked in manu- 
script with the prices realised, and a few with 
the purchasers’ names as well. A list of these 
catalogues is given in tho ‘Bibliotheca Ho- 
berinnn,’ In choice Elzevirs and ALdino edi- 


who thinks he gives^ou an accoumrf^ 
author when he tells you the name ofC 

printed ^ ^ ^ “ which his book ^ 

[Rawlinson MS. (Bodl. Libr. J. «o 4 m 
147&-S5); Fo&tor'sAIumni Oxoniens.lSOO-17u. 
Hist. Register, 1724 and 1726; Nichols’s lit! 
Anecd. vol v. passim, and Lit Illuatr. vol.iii • 
OnrllsMiscollanea, 1727,1.07; Chalmers's Bnwi’ 
Diet. ; Wheatley and Cunningham’s London 1 H 
221 : Iloftme's Collectanea, ml. nnhW<W™j’ir".' 
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Annalos Typogmphtcas, pp. 128, 871; Roberts's 
Book- hunter m London, pp.80, 40 ; Dibdin’s Bibl. 
1842, pp. 343-«, containing a full list of the 
Rawlinson catalogues as derived from Hat or- 
Didot's NonvoUe Biographio Ginirolo ] T. S. ’ 

RAWLINSON, Sm WILLIAM (1840- 
1708), serjeant-at-law, second son of Wil- 
liam Rawlinson, of Graithwaite and RuBlani 
Hall, Lancashire, was bom at Graythwnite 
on 1 0 J une 1640. Tho father hod been cap- 
tain in a troop of volunteers in the parliamen- 
tary cause during tho civil wars, doing good 
service at Marston Moor and Ribble Bridge. 
His mother was Elizabeth, daughter of An- 
thony Sawroy of I'lumpton (Fobteb, Lanca- 
shire Pedigrees). William was admitted from 
Ilawkshead School a pensioner of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, on 13 April 1656, aged 
16 ; entered Gray’s Inn on 20 Feb. 1666-7, 
and in 1667 was called to the bar. He 
obtained a fair practice as a ohancery lawyer 
(JZist. MSS. Comm. HthRep.pt. ii. passim). 
In Eastor term 1686 ho obtained the dignity 
of the coif, and at the revolution of 1088 
was appointod one of the three commis- 
sioners for tlio great seal. He helped to 
draft the amendments to the act which 


tione of the classics, Rawlinson’s 1 0. & IV 
(collated and perfect) may still often bo 
traced. His collection of Oaxtons (which 
are not noted by Blades) was also superb. 
Rawlinson’s pictures, including a crayon por- 
trait of the collector by his brother Richard, 
wore sold by Ballard at the Two Golden 
Balls, Hart Stroot, Ooveut Garden, on 4 and 
6 April 1784. Of the Rawlinson catalogues 
the enthusiastic Dibdin writes that if ' all 
these bibliothecal corps had only beon consoli- 
dated into ono compact, wedgo-liko phalanx ’ 
(by which ho means ono thick octavo vo- 
lume), we should bo better ablu to do homage 
to the 1 towering spirit. ’ of this ' leviathan of 
book-collectors.’ Addison, who had an. an- 
tipathy for bibliomaniacs, is supposed to 
have had Rawlinson in view when (in Tatler, 
No. 168) ho drew his celebrated portrait of 
* Tom Folio,’ a 1 learned idiot— an universal 
scholar so far as the titlo-pagesof all authors; 


authorised the commissioners to execute the 
office of lord chancellor (March 1088-9) 
(ib. 12th Rop. vi. 07, 18th Rep. vii. 100), 
and was knighted by William at Hampton 
Court on 6 March 1688-9 (Luitkull, dela- 
tion, i, 606). In November 1690 lis ap- 
peared beforo the IIouso of Lords to give 
evidence against the bill for reformation of 
tho abuses of the court of chancery, f achoir 
being allowed’ him on account of his in- 
flrnutios (JZist. M SS. Comm, ISth Rep. v. 
130 ; Luttbull, If elation, ii, 128). 

Rawlinson acted os commissioner of the 
seal for three years, but in March 1698 Sir 
John Somers became solo keeper, and Somers 
successfully opposed the king’s proposal to 
appoint Rawlinson chiof baron of the ex- 
onoq uer in succession to Sir Robert Atkyns, 
on the ground that ho was ignorant of com- 
mon law. Rawlinson accordingly returned to 
tho bar, where, as late as October 1697, he 
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i 8 found as serjeant pleading for the Duke 
of Devonshire. In 1695 Godolphin renewed 
former efforts to secure him promotion 
mist. MSS. Comm. 18th Rep, vii, 106), hut 
they came to nothing. Rawlinson died on 
11 May 1703, and was buried in the church 
at Hendon, where he had purchased an old 
mansion of the Whichcotas in Brent Street. 
In Hendon church there is a monument to 
his memory with a long Latin inscription. 

He was twice married. By his first wife 
he had two daughters, Elizabeth and Ann, 
both of whom nad descendants. By his 
second wife, Jane, daughter of Edward 
Noseworthy of Devon, and Honora, a daugh- 
ter of Sir John Maynard (1602-1690) [q. v.}, 
he had one son, who died an infant (Fobtbr, 
Lancashire Pedigrees-, Lxsosrs, Environs of 
London, ii. 280). The second wife died in 
1712, bequeathing 6001. for the purpose of 
estabhshing a school for girls. She was 
buried in Ealing church, and a monument 
waB erected there. 

[Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, ubi supra ; Pose’s 
Judges of England, vii. 344 ; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, 1087; Fostor’s Gray's Inn Reg.; Lysons’s 
Environs of London, ii. 230, iii. 79; Lattroll’s 
gelation of State Affairs ; Foster’s Lancashire 
Pedigrees. The 'William Rawlinson who gra- 
duated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, B.A.in 
1007, wns.i son of Rob Rawlinson of Oartmel, 
Lancashire, and is not identical with the above 
William Rawlinaen : boo Mayor’s Entries to St. 
John’s Coll. Canute, i. 101.] "W. A. S. 

RAWSON, GEORGE (1807-1889), 
hymn-writer, was bom at Leeds on 6 June 
1807. Educated at Olunie’s school, Man- 
chester, he was articled to a firm of Leeds 
solicitors, and ultimately practised for him- 
aelfi Retiring from businoss, he wont to 
Clifton, and died there on 26 March 1889. 

Rawson wrote many hymns, His earliest 
efforts appeared anonymously, under the sig- 
nature of ‘A Leeds Layman.’ A collection 
waspublished as ‘Hymns, V orsoB, and Chants,’ 
with his name on the title-page (London, 
1877); ondasmall volume, ‘ Sonjjs of Spiritual 
Thought,’ embracing a selection from the 
earlier collection, was issued by the Religious 
Tract Society in 1886. Thero is much diver- 
sity of style and treatment in his verse, and 
his hymns, original in subject and form, are 
both poetic and devout. Ills best known 
hymn is one for the communion, 1 By Christ 
redeemed/ hut others are included in several 
church collections. 

[Sunday Magazine, September 1888; Miller’s 
Singers and Songs, 1809, p. 551 ; Leeds Moroury, 
30 March 1889 ; Hordcr’s Hymn Lover pp. 223, 
488.] J. U. II. 


RAWSON, JOHN, Vibootot Omw- 
TAREE (1470 P-1647), born about 1470, was 
descended from an ancient family seated at 
Water Fryston in Yorkshire; his father, 
Richard Rawson, was from 1478 to 1483, 
senior warden of the Mercers’ Company, and 
in 1476 served as alderman in London, 
subsequently becoming sheriff. His mother, 
Isabella Craford, died in 1497, and was 
buried with her husband at St. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s, Old Fish Street. A brother 
Riohard was chaplain to Henry VIII and 
archdeacon of Essex, and died in 1548. 

John was the oldest son, and in 1492 was 
made free of the Mercera’ Company ; before 
September 1497 he joined the knights of 
St. John, whose headquarters were then at 
Rhodes, In 1510 he was employed on some 
mission to Rome connected with the order ; 
an his way he was entertained in groat 
state at Venice by the doge (Cal. Venetian 
State Papers, vol. ii. No. 64), In 1511 he 
was appointed prior of Kilmainham^ an 
office which earned with it the headship of 
the order in. Ireland and a seat in the 
Irish house of peers ; at the same time he 
was sworn of the Irish privy council. lie 
also hold the preceptones of Quenington, 
Gloucestershire, and Swinfield. 

In 1617 Rawson was madetreasurer of Ire- 
land, but in the following year was summoned 
to the defence of Rhodes, then besieged by the 
Turks. In 1519 ho obtained a license from 
the Icing to go abroad for three years ; but 
apparently he did not leave England, for his 
license was revoked, and he was compelled 
to return to Ireland in July 1620 with 
Surrey (Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
vol. iii. No. 2880). He remained in Ireland 
until March 1622, and then seems to hove 
made his way to Rhodes, as his name 
appears at the head of the list of English 
knights reviewed there by Villiers de LTsle 
Adam in that year (Vdrtot, Hist, of the 
Knights of Malta, 1728, vol. i. App.p. 164). 
Rhodes surrendered on 20 Dec., and Rawson 
returned to Ireland, being reappointed 
treasurer in the same year. In 1625 ha 
again received a license to travel abroad for 
three years, and in June 1627 wbb with 
L’lelo Adam at Corneto in Italy; in the 
same month he was appointed turcopolier 
or commander of the turcopoles or light in- 
fantry of the order, an office which carried 
with it the headship of the English * longue ’ 
and care of the coast defences of Malta and 
Rhodes. But in the following yoar Henry 
VIII, who needed Rawson’s services in the 
administration of Ireland, secured his reap- 
pointment as prior of Kilmainliam, and 
again made him treasurer of Ireland. 
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Rawson took an active part in the work of 
the Irish privy council ; lie was ‘ an able man 
and the chief supporter of the government ' 
(Bagwell) ; he maintained an establish- 
ment second only to that of the lord doputy. 
In 1632 he took part in the proceedings 
against Sir William Skeffington [q. v.], and 
in 1634 was one of the few who remained 
loyal during Kildare's rebellion face Fitz- 
Gerald, Gerald, ninth Earl oh Kildare] ; 
during its course his property was plundered 
by the insurgents, and he was present at 
the surrender of Rosse Ckslle. In 1636 
Brabazon recommended him to Cromwell 
for the lord-chancellorship of Ireland, but 
the suggestion was not carried out. Tn 

1640 he was one of those who made deposi- 
tions against lord-deputy Groy, who was 
accused of openly supporting tho Geral- 
dines (see Gitnr, Lord Leonard], Mean- 
while Ilenry had resolved to dissolvo tlio 
order of St. John ; after prolonged negotia- 
tions Rawson surrendered the priory of 
Kilmainham, and received in return a pen- 
sion of Are hundred marks, and on 22 Nov. 

1641 was created Viscount Olontarff for 
life. But liis hoalth was broken ; in 1638 
he was described ns old and impotent, 
and after some years of illness he died in 
1647, when Oswald Massing berd was ap- 
pointed by the grand master to succeed him 
os titular prior of Kilmainham (Whitworth 
Porter, Kniyhts of St John, pp. 733-4). 
Tho peerages, without giving any authority, 
state that he lived till 1660, hut no mention 
of him has been found during this period, 
and his age makes it improbable. 

Olontnrff left some natural children; a 
daughter Catherine married Rowland, son of 
Patrick White, baron of tho Irish exchequer, 
and the Sir John Rawson who frequently 
occurs in the Triali records during Elizabeth’s 
reign may have been a son. Several of Haw- 
son’s letters to Wolsoy and others are in the 
state papers. 

[State Papers, Henry VIII, passim j Loiters 
and rap ora of Ilonry VIII, od, Btwor and 
G.iirdner, passim j Materials for the Hist, of tlio 
Reign of Ilonry VII (Rolls Sov,), 1 . 401, 610; 
Cal. Carpw MBS. and Hoolc of r/owLU, passim ; 
Lascollos’s Liber Munoruin Hib. ; Morrin’s 
Calendar of Patent Bolls, Ireland; Tostamonta 
Eboracansia (Surtees Soe.), pi. iv. ; Lo Novo’s 
Fasti Red. Angl. ; Arolulull’s Mon. lliboruicum, 
1786, pp. 244-8, 798 ; Bagwell's Irolnnd undor 
the Tudors, vol, i, passim ; Ablxi Vertot’s Ilist. 
of tho Knights of Malta, 1728, tom. i. App, p, 
164; Whitworth Porter's Knights of St. John, 
pp. 846, 727, 788-1 ; Gont. Mag. 1868, li. 170- 
186 ; Burks's, Lodgo's, and G. E, 0,’s PeorngsO 

A. P. V. 


RAWSON, — „ . , ijuijj. n7s» 

1827), whose name was originally Am?* 
oculist, youngest son of Henry Adams 'Z,' 
born at, Stanbury m the parish of Morofo 
stow, Cornwall, on 6 Dec. 1783. Hew.I 
assistant to John Hill, a surgeon at Bam 
staple, and about 1806 came to London m 
complete lus education at 8t. Thomas’s and 
Guy’s Hospitals. John Cunningham Saun 
ders, the demonstrator of anatomy at tha 
former hospital, had just founded the London 
Infirmary m Cliarterhouso Square for curini 
diseoses of the eye. Adams attended his de- 
monstrations, and assisted him in the surmcal 
operations at the infirmary. In 1807 Inn™ 
elected M.R.O.S. of London, and shortly 
afterwards moved lo Exeter, where he esta- 
blished, and became Burgeon to, the West of 
England infirmary for curing oye disease on 
tho lines of the institution at which he had 
been trained. From that date to 1810 he 
lived for tho most part at Exeter and Bath, 
hut he claimed to have operated suceessMy 
at Dublin and Edinburgh. In 1810 he re- 
turned 1 o London. 

At this dato Adams, who was full of 
energy, suggested to Sir David Dundas, tha 
commander-m-cliiof, tho formation of on 
institution for tho exclusive treatment of 
pensioners dismissed from the army as 
blind through Egyptian ophthalmia. In 
1813 ho encouraged the bolief that he hud 
discovorod a cure for that complaint, but his 
onemios affirmed that the discovery hod been 
made by Saunders. Several operations 
woro performed by him in the hospital for 
seaman at Greenwich, and on the question 
whether they had been efficacious, and on 
the originality of his treatment, controversy 
raged for several yoars. When Haydon in- 
jured liis eyesight in 1818 through exces- 
sive application to work, lie was oured by 
Adams (Haveon, Correspondence, i. 81); 
but when Woleol, at the age of nearly 
eighty, allowed Adams to operate on Jus 
worst oyo, the effect was to make him 
‘worse off than ho was boforo’ (Rdddisb, 
Past Celebrities, i. 211). Adams was made 
mu'goon and oculist-extraordinary to the 
prince regent and to tho unices of Kent 
and Sussex, and on 11 May 1814 he was 
knighted at Carlton ITouso. An ophthalmic 
institution was foundod for him on 1 Dec. 
1817 in part of the York hospital at Chel- 
sea ; anti when those promises were found 
inconvenient, lie gratuitously attended, from 
that dato to 1821, numerous cases in a build- 
ing in the Rogent’s Park whioh was used as 
a hospital, but had boon originally con- 
structed by him for the purpose of establish- 
ing a manufactory for steam guns. A select 
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committee reported on this institution, and 
on the claims of Adams to public money, 
and in the end parliament voted him the 
gam of 4,000/., Lord Palmerston supporting 
him with great warmth. _ 

Adams and his relatives were largely in- 
terested in the Anglo-Mexican mine, and in 
1825 he published a pamphlet on its ‘ actual 
gtate.’ An amusing account of his specula- 
tions' in such undertakings, as narrated in a 

u I.™.™ i s given in the ‘Diary' 

st baron Colchester (lii. 


Efe seem not to have been attended with suc- 
cess. He died at Upper Gloucester Place, 
Dorset Square, London, on 4 Feb. 1827, and 
waa buried in St. John’s Wood cemetery, St. 
Marylehone parish, on 9 Feb. His wife was 
Jane Eliza, fourth daughter and coheiress of 
Colonel George Bawson, M.P. for Armagh, 
She died in Borne in 1844, and was buried 
there. They had five children, the eldest of 
whom is the present Sir Bawson William 
Bawson. In compliance with the will of 
ths widow of Colonel Bawson, and by royal 
license, Adams took the name of Bawson on 
9Marob 1825. 

Ha published 1. ‘Practical Observations 
on Ectropion or Eversion of the Eyelids,’ 
1812. 2. ‘Practical Enquiry into Causes 
of frequent Failure of tlio ( Jporation of De- 
pression,’ 1817. 8. ‘Treatise on Artificial 
Pupa,’ 1819. 4. ‘ Present Operations and 
Fpture Prospects of the Mexican Mine Asso- 
ciation,’ 1825. He contributed on ‘ Egyptian 
Ophthalmia’ to ‘Tillooh’s Philosophical 
Magazine,’ xli. 829-31 (1831 ), and ‘ On the 
Operation of Cataract ’ to the 4 London 
Medical Repository ’ for 1814. 

[Boase and CourLnoy’s Bibl. Oornub. ii, 561- 
£63 (for bibliography of writings by him, and re- 
lating to him) j Gout. Mag. 1827. pt. i. p. 187 ; 
Boaae'n Collectanea Oornub. pp. 783-90.] 

W. P. 0. 

BAY. [See also Bah.] 

BAY, BENJAMIN (1704-1780), anti- 
quary, son of Joseph Bay, merchant, and a 
kinsman of Maurice Johnson [q,v.],was bora 
in 1704 at Spalding, Lincolnshire, where he 
was educated under Timothy Neve (1094- 
1767) [q. v.] He afterwards proceeded to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, whore he was 
admitted a pensioner on 10 Oct. 1721, being 
then * aged 17,’ and graduated 13, A. in 1725 
and M.A. in 1730. After leaving tho uni- 
versity he took orders, and beaame per- 
petual curate of Oowbit and Surfleet, Lin- 
colnshire. From 1723 to 1736 he was master 
of the grammar school at Sleaford, where he 
also held a curacy, Ray was a member of the 


well-known ‘ Gentlemen’s Society’ of Spald- 
ing , to which N ewton, Pope, Bentley, and Gay 
sometime belonged [see Johnson, MatjbichJ. 
He was secretary in 1736, and afterwards 
vice-president, and exhibited at meetings of 
the society many antiquities of great value 
and interest (SitJEEUrr, Dianes and Letters , 
Surtees Soo. iii. 126, 126, ii. 306). He com- 
municated a paper by himBelf on ‘ The Truth 
of the Christian Religion demonstrated from 
the Report propagated throughout the Gentile 
world about the birth of Christ, that a 
Messiah was expected, and from the authority 
of Heathen Writers, and from the Coins of 
the Roman Emperors.’ It was not printed. 
To the Royal Society Ray sent ‘Account of 
a Waterspout raised upon Land in Lincoln- 
shire’ (Phil. Trans. Abr. 1761, x. 271), 
which Maurice Johnson described to Dr. 
Biroh as ‘ the most remarkable phenomenon 
communicated to us since Newton’s time.’ 
Ray was also on authority upon coins (Gent. 
Mag. 1767, p. 499). He died unmarried at 
Spalding on 26 Aug. 1760. He is described 
as a ‘ most ingenious and worthy man, pos- 
sessed of good learning, hut ignorant of the 
world, indolent and thoughtless, and often 
very absent.' Some amusing instances of his 
absence of mind were communicated to 
Nichols by his friend, Samuel Pegge (Illustr. 
of Lit. viii. 548). 

[Bibl. Topogr. Brit. 3rd sor. pt. i. No. 1 
pp. xxiii-iii, No. 2 pp. 67, 68, 63, 443; Grad. 
Cant.; Gent. Mag- 1760, p. 448; Watt’s Bibl, 
Brit. i. 793; Trollope’s Sleaford, p. 78 (which 
givos the name as Wray); Chalmers's Biogr, 
Diet] G. Lu G. N. 

BAY, JAMES C/Z. 1745), chronicler of 
the ' 46,’ was a native of Whitehaven in 
Cumberland. On the advance from Edin- 
burgh of the rebel army under Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, in tho autumn of 1746, Bay 
marched with a parly of his townsmen, who 
intended to join the royal garrison at Car- 
lisle. But Carlislo surrendered to the rebels 
before he arrived, whereupon he followed the 
advance of the rebels to Derby as closely ashe 
was able. All the information he obtained 
concerning them ho reported to the Duke of 
Cumberland, whose forces ho met at Staf- 
ford on 6 Jan. 1746. With the duke’B army 
ho continued till the final victory at Oul- 
lodon. lie published, probably in 1746, 'The 
Acts of tho Rebels, written by an Egyptian. 
Being an Abstract of the Journal of Mr. 
James Ray of Whitehaven, Volunteer under 
the Duke of Cumberland.’ Thi8 is a pam- 
phlet of thirty-two pages, and was reprinted 
at Preston in 1881. About the same date he 
published ‘ A Complete History of the Re- 
bellion in 1746,’ of which many editions 
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appeaTod (Manchester, 12mo, 1746 j York, 
12ino, 1749 ; Bristol, 12mo, 1760 j ‘White- 
haven, 8vo, 1764), It is in many ways the 
best and most trustworthy account extant 
of the campaign and of the state of feeling 
in England [cf. art. Hojid, Jons']. 

[Bay’s Works.] A. N. 

KAY, JOHN (1627-1706), naturalist, 
was born at Black Notley, near Braintree, 
Essex, probably on 29 Nov. 1627. He was 
baptised on 29 June 1628, and in a letter 
dated 30 June 1702 (Correspondence, p. 401) 
he speaks of himself as ' now almost tliree- 
score and fifteen.’ His father, Roger Ray, 
was a blaoksmich. Until 1670 he himself 
spelt his nameWray ; but he then dropped the 
initial W, on the ground apparently that it 
was not possible to latinise it {ib. p. 66). 
An unsubstantiated tradition connects the 
great naturalist with the family of Reay of 
Gill House, Bromfield, Cumberland (Hurdir- 
iNsorr, History of Cumberland ; Cant. Mag. 
1794, i. 420 ; Essex Naturalist , iii. 296, iv. 
119). Ray was educated first at Braintree 
grammar school, whence I 10 entered Catha- 
rine Hall, Cambridge (28 June 1614), at the 
cost of a Squire Wyvrll ( Cottage Gardener, 
v. 221) : a year later Isaac Barrow (1680- 
1677) [q. v.] left the neighbouring grammar 
sohool of Foisted for Trinity College. In 
1646 Rav migrated from Catharine Hall to 
Trinity College, coming under the tuition 
of Dr. Duport, who precoded Barrow as re- 

f ius professor of Greek. In 1647 he gra- 
uated B.A., and in 1649 was olectod to a 
minor fellowship at tlio same limo as Barrow. 
He proceeded M. A. and was appointed Greek 
lecturer in 1661, mathematical locturor in 
1668, humanity reader in 1666, pnalootor in 
1667, junior denn in 1668, andcollogo steward 
in 1669 and 1660. 

Berham speaks of him (Beleot Itemaiwi) at 
this time as a good Hebrew scholar, an 
eminent tutor, and, according to Archbishop 
Tenison, celebrated as a preacher of ‘ solid 
and useful divinity.’ But he was not at the 
time in holy orders, Ray's 1 Wisdom of 
God in the dreatiou,’ first published in 169 L, 
and his ‘ Discourses concerning the Dissolu- 
tion and Changes of the World ’ (1092), were 
college exorcises or ‘ commonplaces,’ and 
his funeral sermons on Dr. Arrowsmitli, 
master of Trinity, who died in 1668, and on 
John Nid, senior follow, who collaborated 
with him in his first work and who diod 
about 1060, wore also preachod before liis 
ordiuation. 

In August and September 1868 Ray made 
the first of his botanical tours of which we 
possess the itineraries, riding through the 


Midland counties and North Wal^TlviRRn 
he published his first work, the ‘CataloZ 
plantarum circa Cantabngiam nascentin^ 
a duodecimo of 286 pages, entunemtimrflos 
species m alphabetical order, with a mmB,i 
synonymy, notes on uses and structure 3 
descriptions of new spooies. It was the ftai 
local catalogue of the plants of a distrk 
which, had been issued in England, 

On 28 Dec. 1600 Ray was ordained Sen- 
con and priest by Robert Sanderson te T ) 
bishop of Lincoln, in the Barbican HW J 1 
In July and August 1061, in company vnth 
his pupil, Philip (afterwards Sir Philip 
Skippon, Ray made a second botanies! 
journey, going through Northumberland into 
the south of Scotland, and returning through 
Cumberland. Between May and July 16® 
in company with another pupil, Francis 
WiLlngkby [q. vj, he again traversed the 
Midlands and North Wales, ret urnin g 
through South Wales, Devon, Cornwall, and 
the south-western counties. Although his 
theological views in the main harmonised 
with those of the church establishment 
under Charles II, Ray, with thirteen other 
fellows of colleges, resigned Ms fellowship 
(24 Aug. 1062), rather than subscribe in ac- 
cordance with tho ‘Bartholomew Act’ of 
1682. Though he considered the oovenant 
an unlawful oath, ho declined to *W 1 fl r p 
that it woe not binding on those who had 
taken it. Till his death ho remained in lay 
communion with the established church. 

In 1602 Ray and Willughby agreed to at- 
tempt a systematic description of the whole 
organic world, Willughby undertaking the 
animals and Riay tho plants. In fulfilment 
of this schoino, Ray, Willughby, Skippon, 
and nnothor pupil, Nathaniel Bacon, left 
Dover in April 1 683, and spent three years 
abroad, visiting Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Sicily, and Malta. Although 
mainly interested in natural history, Bay, 
on this as 011 all his journoys, carefully re- 
corded antiquities, local oustoms^and insti- 
tutions. On tho return journey Willughby 
par tod from them at Montpellier, and visited 
Spain, Their joint continental ' Observa- 
tions ’ wore not published until 1678. 

The winter of 1660-7 Roy devoted partly 
to tho arrangement of Willughby’s collec- 
tions at Middleton Ilall, Warwickshire, and 
partly to drawing up systematic tables of 
plouls and animals for Dr. John Wilkins’s 
'Essay towards 0 Real Character,’ These 
tables arc interesting as the first sketch of 
tho wliolo of his systematic work. Shortly 
afterwards Ray, at the request of Wilkins, 


translated the "latter’s 'Essay' into Latin, 
but tbo translation was never published, 
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^""though long preserved by tlio Royal 
Society, is now lost. In tlie summer of 1867 
Bay and "Willughby made another journey 
into Cornwall, making notes on the mines 
and smelting works as well as on the plants 
and animals; and, having returned through 
Hampshire to London, Ray was persuaded 
to beoome a fellow or the Royal Society, 
end was admitted 7 Nov. 1667. 

"Willughby married a little later, and Ray 
made his summer journey in 1668 alone, 
visiting Yorkshire and Westmoreland, but 
returning to Middleton Hall for the follow- 
ing winter and spring. The two friends 
then began a series of experiments on the 
motion of the sap in trees, whioh were partly 
described in the ' Philosophical Transactions ’ 
for 1669, but were continued for some years 
later. 

In 1670 Ray published anonymously the 
first edition of his ‘Collection of English 
Proverbs,’ and also his ‘ Catalogus Plan- 
torum Angliro,’ which, though only alpha- 
betical in its arrangement, and confined to 
flowering plants, far surpassed in accuracy 
Merrett’s ‘Pinax,’ its chief predecessor. In 
the same year he declined, owing to poor 
health, an offer to travel abroad with three 
young noblemen ; but in 187 1 he made a tour 
into the northern counties, taking Thomas 
Willisel [q. v.] with him as an assistant in 
collecting. 

The death of Francis Willughby, 8 July 
1672, made a great change in Ray's life. He 
was left an annuity of 007., which seems to 
have been his main income for the rest of 
his career. The educalion of Willughby 's 
two sons occupied much of his time during 
the next four years, while the editing of 
his friend’s unfinished zoological works 
formed one of his chief labours for his last 
twenty-seven years. Having taken up his 
residence at Middleton Hall, he married, in 
1678, Margaret Oakeley, a member of the 
household, who assisted him in teaching the 
children. Ilia acoount of his foreign travels 
published in the same year, * with a oatalogue 
of plants not native of England,’ contained 
sIbo a narrative of Willugliby’s journey 
through Spain ; and the first edition of his 
'Collection of English Words not generally 
used,' a valuable glossary of northern and 
southern dialect 71674), contained ‘Cata- 
logues of English Birds and Pishes, and an 
account of the . , . refining such metals . . . 
as are gotten in England, which wore also 
partly Willushby’s work. Besides the pre- 
paration for his young pupils of a ‘ Nomen- 
dator Olassious’ or ‘Dictionariolum Tri- 
lingue' in English, Latin, and Greek, 
which was first published in 1076, Ray com- 


Ray 

plated Willugliby’s Latin notes on birds, 
which he published in 1676 as ‘ Francisci 
Willughbeu Ornithologia,’ illustrated with 
copperplates engraved at the expense of Mrs. 
Willughby. Ray then translated the work 
into English, in which language it was 
issued, ‘ with many additions throughout,’ 
in 1678. With regard to this and subse- 
quent works Sir James Edward Smith truly 
observes that ‘from, the affectionate core 
with which Ray has cherished the fame of 
his departed friend, we are in danger of at- 
tributing too muon to Willughby and too 
little to himself.’ 

On the death of Lady Cassandra Wil- 
lughby, the mother of his fi'iend, in 1676, 
Ray’s pupils were taken from his care. He 
removed to Sutton Coldfield, about four 
miles from Middleton, and thence, at Mi- 
chaelmas 1677, to Falkbourne Hall, near 
Witham,EBsex,then the residence of Edward 
Bullock, to whose son he probably acted as 
tutor, In March 1679 Ray’s mother, Eliza- 
beth Ray, died at the Dewlands, a house 
which he had built for her, at Black Notley, 
to whioh he moved in the following June, 
and in which he lived for the remainder of 
his life. 

In 1682 Ray published Ms first inde- 
pendent systematic work on plants, the 
‘ MethoduB Plantarum Nova,’ an elaboration 
of the tables prepared for Wilkins fourteen 
years before. In this he first showed the 
true nature of buds, and employed the divi- 
sion of flowering plants into dicotyledons 
and monocotyledons. He recognised his in- 
debtedness to CiBealpinus and to Robert 
Morison [q. v.] ; blit, by basing liis system 
mainly upon the fruit and also in part upon 
the flower, the leaf and other characteristics, 
he both indicated many of the natural 
orders now employed by botanists and made 
practically the first decided step towards a 
natural system of classification. Unfortu- 
nately he retained the primary division of 
plants into herbs, shrubs, and trees, and 
denied the existence of buds on herbaceous 
plants. 

The death of Morieon in 1683 redirected 
his attention to the ambitious scheme pre- 
viously abandoned in his favour, the prepara- 
tion of a general history of plants, such as 
that attempted by the Baubins in the pre- 
ceding generation, The first volume was 
issued in 1686 and the second in 1688, eaoli 
containing nearly a thousand folio pages, 
the wholo being completed without even the 
help of an amanuensis. A comprehensive 
summary of vegetable histology and physio- 
logy, including the researches of Columna, 
Jungius, Grew, and Malpighi, is prefixed to 
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(.lie first volume, Ouviei' and _ Dupetit 
Tliouars say of this (Biographie UnimneUts ) : 

* We Relieve that the best monument tliat 
could be erected to the memory of Ray 
would be the republioation of this part of 
his work in a separate form.’ The two 
volumes describe about 6,900 plants, as com- 
pared with 8,500 in Bauhin’s ‘ History ’ 
(1060), and the author's caution is evinced 
by his only admitting Grew’s discovery of 
the sexuality of plants as * probable.’ In the 
proface he for the first time mentions tho 
assistance of Samuel Dale [q. v.], who during 
his later years stood to him m much the 
same relations os Willughby had stood for- 
merly. 

In 1080 he also published Willugliby’s 

* Historia Piscnun,’ more than half of which 
was his own work, the book being issued at 
the joint expense of Bishop Pell and the 
Royal Society. The Willughby family 
withheld the help given in tho case of the 
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In 1090 ho recast tho ‘ Catalogue Plan- 
tarum Angliro ’ into a systematic form under 
tho title of ‘ Synopsis Mothodica Slirpium 
Britannlcarum, the first systematic English 
flora, which was for more than seventy 
years the pocket companion of avory British 
botanist. In 1691 he published liis ‘ Wisdom 
of God manifested m the Works of the 
Creation.’ ‘Miscellaneous Discourses con- 
cerning the Dissolution and Changes of the 
World’ followed in 1692. These two volumes 
(with the ‘ Collection of Proverbs ’) are his 
most popular works, and are important on 
account of the accurate viows they propound 
as to the nature of fossils, and from tne uso 
made of them by Paley. Subsequently, at 
the suggestion of Dr. (afterwards Sir Tau- 
cred) Robinson [q. v.j, Ray prepared a 
‘Synopsis , . . Quadrupedum et Sovpontini 
generis,’ a work in which, says Pultaney, 
‘wo seo the first truly systematic arrange- 
ment. of animals since tho days of Aristotle.’ 
Ilis classification was based upon the digits 
and the teeth ; and he distinguished, though 
nob under those namos, tho Solidungiua, 
Ruminantia, Pachyderm ata, Proboscides,, and 
Primates. This work was published in 1098. 
lie next sot to work to arrange a similar 
synopsis of birds and flshos, based upon his 
editions of Willughby's works, but with 
many additions. Though finished oarly in 
1094, this volume was not issued until after 
his death. 

Ray now thought his life's work com- 
plete ; but, at tko request of Dr. (afterwards 
Sir Hans) Sloane, ho revised a translation of 
Dr. Leonart Rauwolfi’s ‘ Travels,’ adding a 
catalogue of the plants of the Levant and a 


collection of observations by other travellers 
m the east. This undertaking, ooumS 
m 1693, caused him to recast tf e cataW? 
m his own volume of travels, issued twfnto 
years before, and to embody them in { 
‘ Stirpnim Europnearmn extra Britan™, 
nascent mm Sylloge,’ or systematic flora of 
Europe, which was published in 1694 an j 
derives much additional importance from 
its preface, in which, for the first time he 
embarks upon controversy, criticising tu 
classifications of plants based by Rivinns 
and Toumofort on the flower. The contro- 
versy was continued in the eeoond edition 
of the ‘ Synopsis Stirpium Britannicarnni 1 
in 1696; but, though Ray did not actually 
recant, lie was ovidently led to revise ha 
‘ Methodus’ of 1682, and in the ‘Metliodus 
Plantaviun omendata cl auota,’ published in 
1703, he not only abandoned the distinction 
between trees and shrubs, bub in many 
points follows liivinus and Tournefort as to 
the importance of the flower. It is this 
revised classification which Lindley says 
(Penny Ci/cfopmdia, s.v. ‘ Ray’) ‘ unquestion- 
ably formed tlio basis of that method which 
under the name of the Bystem of Jussieu, is 
universally rocoivod at tho present day.’ 
Tho book itself was, however, refused by tie 
London publishers, and was printed at 
Leyden, the printers, the Waasbergs of 
Amsterdam, contrary to Ray’s directions, 
fraudulently putting London upon the title- 

?n Gibson’s edition of Camden’s ‘Bri- 
tannia,’ publisliod in 1696, all the county 
lists of plantB wore drawn up by Ray, with 
the uxcoplion of that for Middlesex, a county 
he seldom visited ; this portion was contri- 
buted by his friend James Petiver [q. v.] 

From about 1690 Ray’s attention was 
largely given to the study of insects. The 
notos which Willughby had made on this 
subjoot had boon m liis hands since his 
friend’s death; but ill-health hindered his 
collecting and practical study. WhenLady 
Granvillo at Exetor was judged insane 
because she collected insools, Ray was called 
as a witnoss to her sanity, At his death ho 
left a eomploted classification of insects and 
a less complete ‘history’ of the group. 
Thoso wore published by Dorliam, and are 
said by "Kirby to have ‘ combined the system 
of Aristotlo with that of Swammerdam, and 
cleored tho way for Liimmus.’ He prac- 
tically adopted the modern division, of in- 
sects into tho Metabola and Arnetabola. 
Cuvier, speaking of his zoological work as a 
whole, terms it * yet more important’ than 
his botanical achievements, it being ‘the 
basis of all modern zoology.’ 
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Witli the exception of these entomological 
researches, and a smoll devotional work, ‘A 
Persuasive to a Holy Life,’ published in 
1700, the chief labour of the last years of 
Bay's life seems to have been the third 
volume of the ‘Historic Plantarum.' This 
embodied Sloane’s Jamaica collections, those 
of Father Camel in the Philippines, and 
others, 11,700 species in all. It was pub- 
lished in 1704. It is upon the completeness 
and critical value of this work that Hay's 
fame as a systematic botanist mostly de- 
pends. Palteney, summarising his work ns 
0 zoologist and botanist, says that he became, 
1 without the patronage of an Alexander, the 
Aristotle of England and the Limiceus of 
his age.’ 

Bay died at the Dewlands, 17 Jan, 1705, 
his last letter to Sloane, dated ten days 
before, in the middle of which liis strength 
failed him, being printed by D orb am in the 
‘Philosophical Letters’ (1718). He was 
buried in the churchyard at Black Notley, 
a monument being erected at the expense of 
Bishop Compton and others, with a long 
Latin inscription by the Rev. William Coy te. 
This monument was removed into the church 
in 1737, an inscription being added describ- 
ing it as a cenotaph; but. it, was replaced, 
probably bv Sir Thomas Gery Oullnm, who 
added a third inscription, in 1782. 

By his wife, Margaret Oalioley, who sur- 
vived him, Hay had four daughters — twins 
born in 1084, one of whom, Mary, died in 
1097, and two othors. Jane, the youngest, 
married Joshua Blower, vicar of Bradwell, 
near Braintree. Two letters from her to 
Sloane, datad 1727, are printed in tho 1 Pro- 
ceedings of the Essex Field Club ' (vol. iv. 
pp. clxii-elxiii). 

Bay’s collections passed into the posses- 
sion of Dale, who was with him shortly 
before his death, and his herbarium, thus 
came subsequently into tho possession of 
the Society of Apothecaries, and in 1862 
was transferred to the botanical department 
of the British 5 [use urn. His library of 
flftoon hundred volumes was sold by auction 
in 1707. and the catalogue, ‘Bibliotheca 
Ifayana,’ is in the British Museum (Ellis, 
Letters qf Eminent Persons, Camden Soo.) 
Many letters from him to Sloane and Peti- 
ver are in tho Sloano MSS., and wore pub- 
lished by Dr. Lankester in his edition of 
the ‘ Correspondence ’ (1848) j but others by 
him and ms correspondents passed with his 
unfinished work on msocts into the hands of 
his friend. Dr. William Derham (1667-1736) 
[ 3 . v.], rector of TJpmmster, Derham pub- 
lished the letters, omitting all merely per- 
sonal matters, in 1718, and aftor his death, 
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in 1735, all the manuscripts came into the 
possession of his wife’s nephew, George Scott 
of Wnolston nail, Essex, who in 1760 
published tho 1 Select Remains of John liay,’ 
including the itineraries of throe of his 
botanical tours, and an unfinished sketch of 
his life by Derham. These manuscripts are 
all now in the botanical department of the 
British Museum, 

Ray’s ‘varied and useful labours have 
justlyoausad him to he regarded as the father 
of natural history in this country ’ (DtraroAN, 
Life). Though in this connection it is un- 
doubtedly liis employment of system wliioh 
has attracted most attention, an antecedent 
merit lies, perhaps, in the precision of his 
terminology. Gilbert White, in the* Natural 
Ilistory or Selbome,’ says of him (Letter 
xiv) : ‘ Our countryman, the excellent Mr. 
Ray, is the only doscriber that conveys some 
precise idea in every term or word, main- 
taining his superiority over his followers and 
imitators, in spite of the advantage of fresh 
discoveries.’ This precision, and the strong 
bent of his mind towards the sLudy of 
system as exhibiting the natural affinities of 
plants or animals, Ray probably owed in a 
considerable degree to his early association 
with Wilkins. It is especially in liis zoolo- 
gical works that ho shows himself to be no 
mere species-monger, but a philosophical 
naturalist. Of his ‘ Synopsis Methodioa Ani- 
malimn ’ (1093), Hallam says ( Literary His- 
tory, iii. 583) ; ‘ This work marks an epoch 
in zoology, not for the additions of new 
spoclee it contains, since there are few wholly 
such, but as the first classification of animals 
that con he reckoned both general aud 
grounded in nature.’ With the exception 
of tho merely descriptive work of Gesner, 
zoology had been, in tact, at a standstill since 
the time of Aristotle, and Ray was, as Cuvier 
saicl, ‘ the first true systematist of the ani- 
mal kingdom.’ Hallam calls attention to his 
method, Cuvier to its results. He was, says 
the former, ‘ the first zoologist who made use 
of comparative anal omy. He inserts at length 
ovory account of dissections that he could 
find. . . . He does not appear to be very 
anxious about describing every species.’ ‘The 
particular distinction of his labours,’ writes 
Cuvier, 1 consists in an arrangement more 
clear and determinate than those of any of 
liis predecessors, and applied with more con- 
sistency and precision. His distribution of 
tho classes of “quadrupeds and birds has been 
followed by English naturalists almost to 
our own days, and we find manifest traces 
of that he has adopted bb to tho latter class 
in Linnaeus, in Brisson, in Buffon, and in all 
other ornithologists . 9 
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In gauging Bay’s position as a boLanist, 
Hallers wholesaleatnteuienl (Bibl. Botanica) 
that he 'was 'the greatest botanist in the 
memory of man ’ is of less value than the 
opinion of one so wall lcnown for his en- 
thusiastic admiration of Linnsous as Sir 
J. E. Smith, Bay was, Smith says, 'the 
most accurate in observation, the most phi- 
losophical in contemplation, and the most 
faithful in description, amongst all the bota- 
nists of our own, or porhaps any other, time.’ 
A more modern (German) critic, Julius 
Sachs (op. oit.), while insisting on Bay’s in- 
debtedness to Joachim Jung, points out the 
great advances the English botanist made, 
not only in classification, hut also in his- 
tology and physiology. Jung (1587-1667) 
invented a comparative terminology for the 
parts of plants, and occupied himself also 
with the theory of classification, hut pub- 
lished nothing. Bay, however, saw some 
manuscript notes of his as early as 1060, 
probably through the agoncy of Kamuol 
Hartlib i and when JungB pupil, Johann 
"Vagotius, printed the master's ‘Isagoge 
Phyloscopica 1 in 1678, Bay incorporated most 
of it, with full acknowledgment, into his 
• Historic Plant arum ’ (vol. i. 1686), criticising, 
expanding, and supplem enting it. ‘ Enriohod 
by Bay’s good morphological remarks,’ says 
Sachs, 4 Jung's t ermiuologypossod toLinmmis, 
who adopted it ns ho adopted ovorytliiug 
useful that literaturo offered him, improving 
it hero and there, hut impairing its spirit by 
his dry systematising manner.’ Bulbro tho 
dawn of modern pliysias or chemistry, it 
was impossible for physiology to advance 
far; but Bay’s oxperimonts on the movo- 
ments of plants and on tho ascent, of tho 
eap went almost as fur as wc can conooivo 
possible under tho ciroumstancos, forestall- 
ing many conclusions only rediscovered of 
lato yearn. Sachs speaks of the introduction 
to the ‘Historic’ in which Bay's expori- 
ments are described as ‘a gonornl ncoouut 
of tho Bcienco in fifty-oight pages, which, 
printed in ordinary size, would itsolf make 
a small volume, and which treats of tho 
whole of thoorotical botany in tho stylo of 
a modem textbook.’ 

Of Bay's classification, tho same authority, 
representing the most recent botanical opi- 
nion, also says : 4 Though he was not quite 
clear as regards the distinction, which we 
now express by the words dicotyledonous 
and monocotyledonous embryo, yet he may 
claim the groat merit of having founded 
thenabural system in part upon this difference 
in the formation of the embryo. He dis- 
plays more conspicuously than any syste- 
rnatist before Jussieu the power of perceiv- 


ing the larger cycles of affinity in rtm 
vegetable kingdom, and of defining thembv 
certain marks. These marks, moreover he 
determines not on r) priori grounds but 
from acknowledged relationships. But it i 8 
only in the main divisions of his system that 
he is thus true to the right course ; in the 
details lie _ commits many and grievous 
offences against hie own method.’ 

Though the purity of Bay’s Lntin lias 
formed the topic of many encomia, Ray’s 
English style is perhaps hardly sufficiently 
distinguished to secure for him any great 
position in general literature. His merits 
as a writer on other topios than natural 
soienoe are those of the man of science who 
amasses materials with painstaking care and 
critical capacity. John Locke, spenMng o( 
his 1 Travels ’ (1678), mentions Ray’s brief 
yet ingenious descriptions of everything that 
lie saw, and bis enlargement upon everything 
that was curious and rare ,• but it is only at 
the present day, sineo the rise of! the scientific 
study of dialect and folklore, that the value 
of some of his collodions, such as those ot 
proverbs and rare words, is fully realised. 
Contrary to what lias boon sometimes said 
of him, Bay was never a mere compiler. He 
well knew how to adopt, and combine the 
results of of hors with his own investigations, 
hut, lie never blindly copied the statements 
of olliors, while ho always acknowledged his 
obligations (or. Sachs, History of Botany, 
p. 69), 

There iB a bust of Bay by Boubiliac, and 
oil portraits at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
ana in tho Nat ional Port rail Gallery, London. 
EngmvingB by Eldor and Vertue, feom a 
picture by Eaithome, were prefixed to some 
copies of his various works, and one by “W. 
IlibboTb is in tho ‘ Seleot Bemnins.' They 
represent liim as of fair complexion and 
omaciatod appearance, agreeing with Ca- 
lamy’s description of him as consumptive. 
As oarly as 1686 he complained of the ex- 
posed situation of liis house and of himself os 
‘ one who is subject, to colds, and wiiose limp 
nro apt to bo a (feci ed,’ and lie began to suffer 
from severe ulcers in tho logs. Linnsms 
perpetuated tho name of Bay in the genus 
JRqjanirt in tho yam tribe, transposing 
Plunder's Jaw JRaict. In 1844 the_ Ray So- 
ciety was established for the publication of 
works dealing with natural lustory, and 
among thoir first volum es w ere the 4 Memorials 
of John Bay,’ inoluding Derham’s ‘Life,’ 
the notioos "by Sir J. E, Smith in Reeses 
4 Cyclopedia,’ and by Cuvier and Dupetit 
Thouars, in tho 4 Biograplue Universelle, 
and the itineraries, and 4 The Correspon- 
dence! of John Kay,’ including the 1 Philo* 
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sopliical Letters ’ and others, both volumes 
edited by Dr. Edwin Lanlcester [q, v.] 

In addition to several papers in tlie 4 Pkilo- 
aophical Transactions,’ vols, iv.-xx., on sap, 
spontaneous generation, the macreuse, &c., 
and others ofwliioli little more than the titles 
aregiven, Bay’s works arc: 1. Catalogue Plan- 
tarum circa Cantabrigiam naseentium,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1660, 12mo. 2. 4 Appendix ad Catn- 
logum,’ • Cambridge, 1003, 12mo i 2nd ed. 
1686. 3. ‘A Collection of English Pro- 
verbs ... by J. H., SLA.,’ Cambridge, 1070, 
8vo ; 2nd ed., with 4 an appendix otJETebvew 
proverbs,’ 1078 ; 3rd ed., 4 with a collection 
ofEnglish words not generally used,’ and 
‘an account of the . . . refining such metals 
and min erals as are gotten m England,’ 
1737 ; reissue, 17-12 ; 4th ed. 1708 j 5th ed., 
revised by J. Balfour, 1813 ; republished ns 
‘A Handbook of Proverbs,’ by H. Q-, Hohn, 
1865. 4. 4 Catalogus Plantarura Auglirn,’ 
London, 1070, 12mo ; 2nded., enlarged, 1077. 
6, 4 Observations . . . made on a Journey 
through Part of the Low Countries, Ger- 
many, Italy, and France, with a Catalogue 
of Plants not native of England,’ and an 
'Account of Francis Willughhy Esq. his 
Voyage through a great part of Spain,’ Lon- 
don, 1073, 8yo ; the catalogue in Latin with 
a separate title, 4 Catalogus Stirpium in Ex- 
tents Kegionibus,’ also issued separately; 
2nd ed. as vol. ii. of Dr. John Harris’s 4 Navi- 
gnntium Bibliotheca,’ 1705, fol. ; another 
as ‘Travels through the Low Countries,’ 
1738. 0. ‘A Collection of English Words 
not generally used ... in two Alphabetical 
Catalogues, theone . . .northern, tho other . , . 
Southern, with Catalogues of English Birds 
and Fishes,, with an Account of the prepar- 
ing and refining such Metals and Minerals 
as are gotten in England,’ London, 1674, 
12mo ; 2nd ed. 1691 ; afterwards mostly in- 
corporated in the 4 Collection of Proverbs,’ 
7. 1 Diotionariolum Trilinguo . . . nominibus 
Anglicis, Latinis, Grtecis, ordine 7rapaXKr)\as 
dispositis,’ London, 1876, 8vo j 2nd od, 1086 j 
3rd ed. 1089; 5th od. as ‘Nomonclator 
OlnsHious sive Dictionariolum,’ 1700; another 
ed., Dublin, 1716; Otli ed. London, 1717; 
7th ed. 1726 ; 8th od. Dublin, 1735. 8. ‘ Frau- 
cisci WUlughbeii . . . Ornithologies libri tres 
. . . recognovit, digessit, supplevit Joannes 
Earns,’ London, 1676, fol, ; in English, ‘en- 
larged with many additions throughout,’ 
1078. 9. ‘Methodus Plantavum nova,’ Lon- 
don, 1082, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 'emeu data el auota,' 
Leyden, 1703, 10. 4 FranoisciWillughbeii . . , 
da Historia Pisoium libri quatuor ... re- 
cognovit . . . librum etiam priumm et socun- 
dum integros adjecit Johannes RaiuB,’ Ox- 
ford, 1080, fol. 11. ‘Historia Plantar urn,’ 


vol. i. Loudon, 1086, vol. ii. 1688, vol. iii. 
1704, fol. 12. 4 Fasciculus Stirpium Britan- 
nicarum,’ London, 1688, 8vo, pp. 27. 
13. ‘Synopsis Melkodica Stirpium Britau- 
nicarum,’ London, 1090, 8vo ; 2nd ed, 1G96 ; 
3rd ed.,by J. J. Dillenius, 1724. 14. ‘The 
Wisdom of God manifested in the Works of 
tho Creation,’ London, 1691, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 
‘much augmented,’ 1092; 3rd ed. 1701; 
4th od. 1704 ; 5th ed. 1709; 7th ed. 1717; 
9th ed. 1727 ; 10th ed. 1736; 12th ed. 1769; 
others in 1762, at Edinburgh in 1798, and in 
1327. 15. ‘ Miscellaneous Discourses con- 
cerning the Dissolution and Changes of the 
World,’ London, 1692, 8vo ; 2nd ed, as 
4 Three Pkysico - Theological Discourses,’ 
1093 ; 3rd ed. by William Derlmm, 1713 ; 
4th ed, 1721; 4th ed. ‘corrected,’ 1732, 
16. ‘Synopsis Melkodica Animalium Qua- 
drupedum et Sorpentini generis,’ London, 
1693, 8vo. 17. ‘A CoEection of Curious 
Travels and Voyages,’ London, 1693, 2 vols. 
8vo. 18. 4 Stirpium Europuearum extra 
Brilannias naseentium Sylloge,’ London, 
1094, 8vo. 19. ‘Do variis Plantarum Metho- 
ds Dissertatio,’ London, 1696, 12mo, pp. 48. 
20. ' A Persuasive to a Holy Life,’ London, 
1700, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 1719 ; another, Glasgow, 
1746, 12mo. 21. ‘Methodus Inseotorum,' 

London, 1705, 8vo, pp. 10. 22. ‘ Ilistoria 
Inseotorum ... Opus posthumum,’ with 
an 4 Appendix de Scarabreis Britannicis,’ by 
MaitinLister, Loudon, 1710 ; 4to. 23. ‘Synop- 
sis Methodica Avium et Piacium,’ London, 
1718, 8vo. 24. ‘ Philosophical Letters be- 
tween , . . Mr. Kay and ... his Correspon- 
dents,’ collected by Dr. Derkam, London, 
1718, 8vo; reprinted in part, with additional 
letters to Sloone, under the title, ‘Correspon- 
dence of John Kay,’ edited by Edwin Lon- 
koetor, M.D., for the Eay Society, London, 
1848. 26. ‘Select Remains . , \ with his 


Life by Dr. Dcrkorn, published by George 
Scott,’ Lon don, 1760; roprmted, with addi- 
tions, as ‘Memorials of John Eay,’ for the 
Eay Society, London, 

[Bay’s works, especially the prefaces; the 
manuscripts of his letters and itineraries in the 
botanical department of the British Museum, 
and in Bloane MS. 4060; Derham’s Life in the 
Select Kemains, 1700 j Pulteney’s Sketches of the 
Progress of Botany; Eeos’s Cyclopaedia, notice 
by Sir J, E. Smith; Boulger’s Life and Work of 
John Eay ; Transactions of tbs Esses Field Club, 
vol. iv. (1888), and Domestic Life of John Eay, 
Proceedings of tho Essex Field Club, vol, iv, 
(1802) ; Fitch’s John Eay as an Entomologist, 
».] G. S. B. 


RAY, MARTHA (d. 1779), mistress of 
John Montagu, fourth oarl of Sandwich, 
[See under IUokman, James.] 
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RAY, THOMAS MATTHEW (1801- 
1881), secretary of the Loyal National lie- 
peal Association, horn in 1801, was the son 
of Matthew liay of Dublin. Early in life 
ho engaged in the nationalist movement in 
Ireland, and as secretary of the Trades’ Po- 
litical Union in Dublin attracted the notice 
of Daniel O’Connell. O’Connell recognised 
his talonls os au organiser, and, when the 
Precursor Society was founded in 1888, ap- 
pointed liay its secretary, liny transferred 
his services to the Loyal National Repeal 
Association on its inauguration on 1 6 April 
1840. ‘ The vast correspondence of tho associa- 
tion, with branches throughout the country, 
in Scotland, England, America, and youth- 
ful Australia . . . was carefully watched, and 
almost exclusively written, bv himself, and 
displayed unorring judgment, tact, and skill ’ 
(Freeman’s Journal, 3 Jan. 1881). ‘ lie 
possessed,’ wrote Sir 0. Q. Duffy, < remark- 
able powers of organising and siiperint end- 
ing work ... a talent roror in Ireland than 
tho gift of speech . , , he might be collided 
upon for seeing done efficiently and silently 
whatever was ordered’ (Young Ireland, 
popular ed. p. 07). O’Connell's allocations 
on questions of tho day wero for tho noxt 
three years generally addressed to ‘ My dear 
Ray.’ Ilay rarely spoke at tho mootings of 
tho association. In April 1842 ho was ad- 
mitted to Gray’s Inn, but he doe9 not appear 
to have practised law. Ln 1844 ho was one 
of tho travorsovs charged, with O'Counoll, 
with exciting disaffection in Ireland, and 
was condemned to imprisonment. But the 
decision was reversed on appeal to tho 
Hours of Lords in Soptombor, On the dis- 
solution of the association, liay obtained 
the post of assistant registrar of deeds in 
Ireland, and held tho office for many years, 
lie died at 6 LeiuRler Rond, ltftthmines, 
Dublin, on B Jan. 1881, and was buriod in 
Glasnovin. 

Ho published ‘ A List of tho Cons tit u on oy 
of tho City of Dublin, arranged in dic- 
tionary order,’ 8vo, Dublin, 1885 P * 

[Shaw's Report; of Irish State Trials, 1841 ; 
Fitepalrick’s Correspondence of O'Oonuoll; Re- 
gister of Admissions to Cray’s Inn ; Lives of 
O’Connell by Luby and O’Kooffa; authorities 
cited in toxt.) D. J, O’D. 

RAYMAN, JACOB (,/?, 1620-1650), 
violin-maker, is said to have boon a Tyrolese 
by birth, and to have come to London in 
1620; but this conjecture is not confirmed 
by Raynmn’s work/ which boars no traco of 
foreign influence, and he may have boon con- 
nected with the Rayman lumily settled in 
Sussex (of, Biiany, Sussex Genealogies). In 


1641 Rayman was 1 1 vmg in Blackman Street 
bouthwark ; ho then removed to Bell V.J 1 
Southwark, where he remained till latfi 
| lie is regarded as tho founder of violm-malZ 
1 m England, no provious English maker beimr 
known; ‘his instruments, albeit rough W? 
plenty of character, woll-out scrolls’ ami 
superb varnish’ (The Si rad, iii. m ■’ C 
according to Eieimng.his violins are ffiferij; 
to lus violoncellos, his work on which to, 
not been surpassed. 

[Autlionliesquotod (Fleming’s KiddleFancioi'a 

Guido, 1892, p. 103; Foarce’s Violins, p 68- 
Grove’s Dictof Music, ij. 163 a, iv. 281 a ; ] W 
Allen s Do [< idioulis Ihbliogr.iphia ; Hart’s Violin, 
and Violin Makers, pp. 168, 200.] A. F.p. 

RAYMOND r,n Guos (d. 1182), invader 
of Irnland. [See Fitzgerald, Raymond 1 

RAYMOND, ROBERT, Loan IUymosd 
(] 678-1733), lord cMof-iuslice, only son of 
hir Thomas Raymond [q, v.], by his wife 
Anno, daughter of Sir Edward Eisbe, bart. 
bom on 20 Doc. 1673, was educated at Eton 
and admitted pensioner of Christ’s College 
Cambridge, in Nov. 1089, aged 15, afterwards 
bsoominga fellow-commonor. By his father’s 
special request, ho was admitted, at the 
age of nine (1 Nov. 1682), of Gray’s Inn, 
where ho was called to the bar on 12 Nov, 
1097. Devoting himself to the law with 
assiduity , he began roporLing duiinghiBpnpil- 
ago and continued it almost to the close of 
his life. Nor had he to wait for briefs (see 
his report of his own very learned argument 
in Pulloini). Benson, Mich. 1698). In Easter 
term 1702 lie appeared for the crown in the 

f irosooutionof Richard Hathaway (Jl, 1702) 
q. v/J, the would-be witch-finder. On 19 
April 1704 his ingenious argument secured 
the acquittal of David Lindsay, a Scotsmen, 
oharged with high treason under tho statute 
0 Will. Ill, c. 1, which construed as treason 
tho unlicensed return to England of persons 
who h ad gone to Trance without license since 
11 Doe. 1088. 

On tho triumph of the tory party in 1710 
Raymond, who had hitherto taken littlepert 
in politics, recoivod the office of solicitor- 
general, IS May, and was knighted 24 Oct, 
following, having - in the meanwhile been re- 
turned to parliament (10 Oct.) for Bishop's 
Cnetle, Shropshire, which seat he retained at 
the general oloction of September 1718. His 
name is found in a list of the commissioners 
of sewers dated 18 Juno 1712. On the ac- 
cession of George I I 10 was removed from 
ofiicc, 14 Oct, 1714, and though he secured 
his return to parliament for Vermouth, Isle 
of Wight, 29 Jan. 1714-15, he was unseated 
on petition on 12 April 1717, having in the 
interim delivered a weighty speech, his only 
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important parliamentary effort, in opposition 
to the Septennial Bill (24 April 1716). lie 
re-entered parliament in 1719, being returned 
on 26 March for Ludlow, for which borough 
be was re-elected on accepting, 20 May 1720, 
the office of attorney-general ; in that ca- 
pacity he conducted the prosecution of the 
Jacobite Christopher Layer [q. v.] At the 
general election of April 1722 he was re- 
turned to parliament for Helston, Oornwall. 
On 31 Jan. 172S-4 he received a puisne 
judgeship in the king’s bench, having been 
sworn serjeant-at-law on the previous day. 
He was one of the lords commissioners for 
the custody of the great seal during the in- 
terval, 7 Jan. to 1 June 1725, between its 
surrender by Lord Macclesfield and its de- 
livery to Lord King [see Parkdr, Thomas, 
first Earl or Maoolbsitieid ; Kim, Peter, 
first Lore KutgJ. In the meantime, 2 March 
1724-6, he succeoded Sir John. Pratt [q. v.] 
as lord chief justice, and on 12 April was 
sworn of the privy council. He was con- 
tinued in office by George II, by whom he 
was raised to the peerage on 16 Jan. 1730- 
1731 with the title of Baron Raymond of 
Abbot’s Langley, Hertfordshire. IIo took 
Ms seat in the House of Lords on 21 Jan., 
and was at once placed on tlio committee of 
privileges. He died of stone at his house in 
Had Lion Square, London, on 18 March 
1732-8. IBs remains were interred in the 
chancel of Abbot’s Langley church, whence 
his monument, an elaborate but tasteless 
structure of marble, has recently been re- 
moved to the south nave aisle. His estate 
at Langley Biuy, Abbot’s Langley, passed, 
with his title, to hie only son, Robert, by his 
wife Anne (d. 1720), eldest daughter of Sir 
EdwardNorthey of Woodcote Green, Epsom, 
attorney-general to Queen Anne. Robert 
Raymond, second lord Raymond (1717- 
1760),married, on 26 Jimel741, Mazy, daugh- 
ter of Montagu, viscount Blundell in the 
peerage of Ireland, but died without issue on 
10 Sept. 1766. 

Raymond was a man of great learning, 
and, though he does not rank with the most 
illustrious of tho sages of the law, left an 
enviable reputation for strict, impartial, and 
painstaking; administration of justioo. Ills 

K gamuts in the oases of the notorious duel- 
, Major Oneby, in 1728, and the warden 
of the Fleet prison in 1780 [see Chesshyre, 
Sir Johh ; Barham., Sib Joint, the younger], 
contributed to elucidate the distinction be- 
tween murder and manslaughter; in the 
cose of Box ». Oiu’ll in 1728 he established 
the principle that the publication of an ob- 
scene libel is punishable at common law. In 
a subsequent libel onse, Bex v, Franklin, hi 


1781, where the offence was the publication 
of certain strictures on the peace of Seville 
in the ‘ Craftsman,’ No. 235, his direction, 
which was followed by the jury, afterwards 
furnished Lord Mansfield with a precedent 
in support of hie view of the functions of the 
jury in suoh cases. Raymond’s portrait 
(artist unknown) is in Gray’s Inn IlalL 

Raymond’s ‘Reports o f Oases argued and ad- 
judgedhithe Courts of King’sBencU and Com- 
mon FLeas in the reigns of the late King Wil- 
liam, Queen Anne, King George I, and Ins pre- 
sent Majesty,’ appeared at London in 1743, 
2 y ols. fol. (2nd ed. 17 66). They were edited, 
with the entries of pleadings, by Serjeant 
Wilson ) Londou,1776,8vols.fol.; and again hy 
John (afterwards Sir John) Bay ley [q. v.] in 
1790, London, 3 vols. 8vo ; a filth edition, by 
Gale, 1882, London, 8vo. They are of great 
but unequal authority, by no means all of the 
earlier oases being Raymond’s own reporting. 

[Hist Reg. OIu on. Diary, 19 March 1782-3 ; 
Collins's Peerage, ed. Brydgos, ix. 432 ; Nicolas’s 
Hiat. Paoragc, od. Courtnope ; G-. E. G[okayne]’a 
CompletuPeerage ; Burke's Extinct Poomgc ; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 1st Rep. App. 28,4th Rop, App, 418, 
7th Rep. App 684, 8th Ri p. App. pt. i. pp. 26, SO, 
11th Rop. App. pt. iv. pp. 142, 21 1 ; Douthwaite’s 
Gray’s Inn; Lists of MemborB of Pori, (official) ; 
Hardy’s Cat.of Lords Chancellors, &c. j Commons’ 
Jonrn. xviii. 634 ; Lords' Jonrn.xxiii. 691 ; Pari. 
Hist. vii. 335, viii. 39, 861 ; Howell’s State Trials, 
.xiv. 642, 987, 1327, xvi. 97, xvii. 154, 871 ; Le 
Neve’sPedigveosofKnights(Hori.Soc.);Strai)gc’s 
Rop. ii. 610, 623 ; 948; Cubbiim’s Hertfordshire, 
Hundred of Cnshio, p. 09 ; Campbell's Chief Justi- 
ces j Ross'b JudgoB ; Bridgman's Legal Bibliogra- 
phy ; Wallace’s Roportors.] J. M. R. 

RAYMOND, Sir THOMAS (1027- 
1088), judge, son of Robert Raymond of 
Bowers-dift'ord, noarDownham, Essex, born 
in 1827, was admitted from Stortford School 
pensioner of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 6 
April 1643, aged 16, being admitted student 
of Gray's Inn 4 Feb. 1044-6, and graduating 
B.A. at Midsummer 1646. He was called 
to the bar at Gray’s Inn on 11 Feb, 1649-60, 
and on 20 Oct. 1677 was sworn serjeant-at- 
law, He succeeded Edward Tburland on the 
exchequer bench 8 May 1679; was knighted 
on 28 J une following ; transferred to the com- 
mon ploas on 7 Feb. 1079-80, and advanced 
to tlio king’s bench on 29 April following. 
He sat with Scroggs at Westminster during 
the trials of Elizabeth Oelller [q. v.] ana 
Roger Palmer, earl of Oastlemaine [q. v.], 
ana as assessor to tho House of Lords at the 
trial of Lord Stafford [see Howard, Willi ait, 
YiBOOTOra Staejord). lie concurred with 
Chief-justice Sir Francis Pemberton [q. v.] in 
overruling, on 11 May 1681, the plea to the 
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jurisdiction, of tlio king’s bench sot up by 
Edward Filzharria [q. v.J, and with Chief- 
justice Sir Francis North in passing sentence 
on 18 Aug, the same year on Stephen 
Oolloge [q. v.] lie also concurred in the 
judgment on the quo xvarranto against the 
Corporation of Loudon in June 1083, and 
died on circuit on 14 July following. His 
remains wore interred in the church of 
Downlmm, Essex, in which parish was 
situated hie seat, Treinnall Parle. 

Raymond married Anno, daughter of Sir 
Edward Fishe, bnrl., by whom he had, with 
two daughters who died in infancy, a son 
Robert [q. v.l 

Baymond left in manuscript a valuable 
collection of reports first printed in 1096 
(London, fol.), under the litle.' Reports of 
divers Special Oases adjudged in the courts 
of Binges Bench, Common Pleas, and Ex- 
chequer in the reign of King Oliarlos II,’ 
2nd ed. London, 1743, fob; later editions, 
Dublin, 1793, 8vo, London, 1803, 8vo. Ills 
commonplace hook, in sevoral folio volumos, 
is among the manuMwipte in the possession 
of Sir Edmund Filmin', bart. 

[Morant’s Essex, i. 200 ; North's Lives, i. IDO ; 
Patrick’s Autobiography, p. Cl ; Foss's Lives af 
the Judges; Oobbett’s Stale Trials, vib 1048, 
1104, 1627, viii. 664, 1268 ol seq., xi. 868; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, od. Oclcorby; Lo 
Neva’s Pedigrees of Knights (Bnrl. Soe,); Ilisl. 
MSS. Comm. 3id Bop. App. 240, 7th Rep. App. 
pp. 383, 400, 470, 10th Hop. App. pt. iv.p. 133, 
11th Bop. App. pt. ii. pp. 43, 88; Oussans’s 
Hartfordsliiva, Hundred of Casino, p. 90; Lot- 
tvoU's Eolation of Slate Affairs,] J. M. E, 

BAYNALDE, TIIOMAS (Jl. 1546), 
author, is styled 1 nhysilian ’ in one of his 
extant hooka, and. ' Doc, of Pliisiok’ in 
another. In 1545 lie edited *Tho Birth of 
Mankynde, otherwise called tho Woman’s 
Book,’ dedicated by the original writer, who 
ie supposed t o have been ono Bichard Jonas, t o 
Queen Catherine [Parr], wifeof IIonryVHI, 
and illusl rated by many copper cuts (15J0). 
The work is a translation from tho Latin of 
Euoharius Boosslin’s 'De pari u hominis’ 
(Frankfort, 1532), and isnotxooablo as either 
the first or second book in English treating of 
midwifery, and certainly tho first that was 
illustrated. The coppor-plalo illustrations, 
the first of llioir laud, represent the sup- 
posed positions of tho footue (the manuscript 
was formerly in tho possession of T. J. Petti- 
grew; of, MedicalPost,galh b; Life of Clarke, 
p. 8j QbAisTEii, Life of Dr. Wm. SmeUie , 
1894, p. 134). It was reprinted, always in 
blade letter, and with some variations ns to 
the outs, 1C64, 1565 (4lo), 1598 (4to), 1G04 
(4to). Tho latest edition seems to he that 


of 1676. Baynnlde’s second book was ‘A 
Compendious Declaration of the Excellent 
Virtues of n certain lateli invented 0l k 
called for tho wovtlmis thereof oils imperial 
with tho manor how the same is to beusei 
to the benefit e of mankinds against in 
numerable diseases. Written by Thomas 
Bainold, Doc. of Pliisiok. Virtuto duce 
comite fort una,’ Venice, 1561. The epistle’ 
dodioatory is dated from Venice, 1 March. 

A printer of the same name was well 
known in London between 1641 and 1656 
and ho printed tho first of the two books of 
Thomas Baynaldo, the physician. Itis thence 
inferred that the two men were identical 
and that t,ho physician added the practice ol 
a printer to that of tho medical profession. 
The thoory seems improbuhle. The printer 
and physician were doubtless kinsmen, bnt 
the name, which is equivalent to Thomas 
Boynolds, is of common occurrence. Ths 
printer dwelt at first in the parish of St. 
Androw Wardrobe, but in 1649 kept shop at 
tho Signo of the Star in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. I n 1 548 ho issued an edition of Cran- 
mer’s * Confutation of Unwritten Verities, 1 
8vo. Tie also issued Wyat’s 1 Certaine 
Psalmos/and an edit ion of Matthew’s Bible; 
in all, about thirty hooks bear his imprint, 
Tho Inst hook ho appears to have printed is 
doted 1555. 

[Amns’b Typogr. Antiq. cd. Herbert, i. S81-6; 
Rnynalile’s works in the Brit. Mus.] AV. A. S. 

RAYNER, LIONEL BENJAMIN 
(1788 P-1 856), actor, was horn in Heck- 
mondwilto in tho WoBt Biding of Yorkshire 
on 10 Oct. 1788, or, according to another 
account, in 1786. lie is said, as a child, to 
have learnt by hoart, and recited in his 
olovontliyoar, tho whole of Lee’s tragedy of 
' Alexnnder tho Groat,’ a thing possible 
enough as regards himsolf, hut highly im- 
probable ns regards his hearors. After see- 
ing, at Lords, Mathews as Farmer Ashfleld 
in ‘ Speed the Plough,’ ho ran away from 
homo and joined a company at Olieadle, 
St aflbrdshiro, whore ho opened as Jeremy 
Diddlor. This must havo been subsequent 
f.o 1803, wlion Kenney’s farce, ‘ Raising the 
Wind/ in which Jeremy Diddler appears, 
was first played, llis manager played the 
light-comedy parts in which alone Rayner 
had dotorminud to ho seen, so he left and 
joined, at a salary of threo shillings weekly, 
another company. At Stratford-on-Avon, 
by his performance of Solomon Lob in 'Love 
laughs at Locksmiths/ he raised his position 
and his salary. Ilo appoared at Manchester 
as Robin 'Boughhead with success ; and then, 
at a salary of thirty shillings, joined the Not* 
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ting-ham company. Here, -wliere he rose in re- 
putation, he was seen by Bannister in Zekiel 
Homespun and Dr. Pangloas, and was by 
him recommended to the manager of the 
Haymorket Theatre. He possibly appeared 
there for the first time as Zek'iol Homespun 
in the ‘ Heir at Law,’ on 6 Aug. 1814 (Era, 
SO Sept. 1866) ; hut the matter is doubtful. 
At any rate he made no marked impression. 
Having made the acquaintance andfnendship 
of Emery, to whose parts he succeeded, Ray- 
ner went to York, where he played rustics, 
sailors, &c., aud parts such as Caleb Quotam, 
Ollapod, Pedrigo Potts, &c. Stamford, Lynn, 
Louth, Manchester, Huntingdon, and other 
places were visited. Hispopularity was every- 
where marked, and it was said he might take, 
with certainty of success, a benefit on Salis- 
bury Plain. Nevertheless, he was thinking of 
leaving the stage, when ho received an oner 
from EUiston for Drury Lane. There, as 
Rayner from York and Birmingham, he ap- 
peared on SO Nov. 1823, playing Dandie Din- 
mont in ‘ Qny Manuaring.’ At Drury Lane 
he seems to have played only this character, 
in which, on 11 Feb. 1823, he was replaced by 
Sherwin from York. Itayner tkenioinBd the 
Lyceum, where ho appeared in July 1823 as 
Fixture in ‘ A Holond for an Oliver,’ aud 
subsequently played Giles in the ‘Miller’s 
Maid, in a manner that socured for him offers 
from Drury Lane and Covcnl Garden. 

At Covent Garden, under Charles Kemble, 
he made what was announced as his first 
appearance there, on 8 Oct. 1828, as Tyke in 
the ‘School of Reform. His engagement 
was for three years at a salary rising from 
102. to 122. per. week. On 21 Oct. he was 
seen as Robin Roughhead in ‘ Fortune’s 
Frolic.’ Sam Sharpest in the ‘ Slave,’ Fix- 
ture, and Pan in ‘ Midas’ followed, aud ho 
hod an original part in an unprinted drama 
in two acts, the ‘Ferry of the Guiers.’ In 
tks following season his name was rarely in 
the bills. He was seen, however, on 1 June 
1826 as Friar Tuck in ‘Ivanhoe,’ and on 
22 June as Caliban. During his third season 
he can only he traced in Dandie Dinmont, 
Zekiel Homespun, and in Rolamo in 1 Ohm,* 
which he played for his benefit. In 1881 he 
took the site of Burford's Panorama, now 
occupied by the Strand Theatre, and erected 
thereon ahouse known as Rayuer’s NowSub- 
scriptidn Theatre in the Strand . An opening 
address was spoken by Miss Cleaver, two 
burlettas, ‘Professionals Puzzled, orStruggles 
at Starting,’ by William Loman Rede [q. v.], 
and ‘ Mystification,’ were produced, and Ray- 
ner appeared as Giles in the' Miller’s Maid;’ 
Mrs.Waylett [q.v.] became his leading ac- 
tress. For her Baylo Bernard brought out 


his ‘Four Sisters, or Woman's Worth and 
Woman’s Wrongs.’ Mme. Celesta appeared 
in a drama called’ Alp the Brigand,’ Leman 
Rede wrote for the theatre the ‘Loves of the 
Angels ’ and the ‘ Loves of the Devils,’ which 
were played by a good company, including 
Miss M. Glover, Selby, and Oxberry. But 
nothing, not even the popularity of Mrs, 
Waylett’s ballads, could fight against the 
difficulties due to the absence of the lord 
chamberlain's license and the opposition of 
the patent houses, and on the second Satur- 
day in November 1881 the theatre closed 
for want of patronage. Thereupon Rayner 
went into the country, and obtained a great 
success as Lubin in ‘Love’s Frailties/ not 
to be confused with Thomas nolcroft’s earlier 
piece so named. This piece, written for the 
purpose of showing off Raynor’s abilities in 
characters of the Tyke order, was dedicated to 
him. He made further attempts, all unsuc- 
cessful, to open the Strand with a magi- 
strate’s license and wilhnon-dramatio pieces. 
His persistence in pointing out thal , while 
theatres on the south side of the Thames 
could he opened, those on the north side could 
not, helped to form public opinion on the sub- 
ject ; and in 1886 a license wns granted. It 
was too late to be of service to Rayner, who 
retired from Lib long fight practically ruined, 
and began wrilingfor racing papers and maga- 
zines. During his stay at Oovent Garden The 
bad become a subscriber to the Covent Gar- 
den fund. On attaining his sixtieth year he 
claimed a pension, and on this and some aid 
from his pen he lived, contracting a second 
marriage and administering to the needs of 
others m the profession poorer than himself, 
lie died on 24 Sept. 1856 from a disease in 
his throat, which deprived him of the power 
of swallowing. He was buried on 1 Oct., 
in tho old burial-ground, Oamberwell, near 
his only son. He had, in 1812, married, at 
Shrewsbury, Margaret Remington, daughter 
of the prompter of the York ou-cuit, and had 
by her a son, 

Rayner was a good serio-comic actor. His 
countrymen, though good, were not equal to 
those of Emery, whom, however, he surpassed 
as Giles in the ‘ Miller’s Maid.’ Job Thorn- 
berry represents the line in whichhe was seen 
to the most advantage. His Penruddook was 
compared, not to his disadvantage, with that 
of Kemble. It wanted dignity, but exhibited 
something highor and more beautiful — the 
picture of a heartbroken miserable misan- 
thrope. The ‘ Times,’ 9 Oct. 1828, warmly 
eulogised Rayner’s first appearance as Tyke. 
A writer (TalfourdP) in the ‘New Monthly 
Magazine ’fori Nov.,p. 491, is almost equally 
laudatory, calling Rayner ‘ this original ana 
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unprosuming actor.’ In private life Rayner’s 
character stood high. He was indefatigable 
in work and always conciliatory. When 
a house for his benefit was full, and a crowd 
outside was clamorous, lie caiuo and spoke 
to those assembled, asking what ho could 
do for them. * Sing us a song, Raynor/ was 
.the reply, ‘ and we ll go quietly home.’ Ray- 
ner mounted a tub, and, with the accom- 
paniment of one violin, sang a song, receiv- 
ing in response hearty cheers. lie had a 
1 ouor voice of no groat compass and of indif- 
ferent tone. Hie comic singing was, how- 
ever, one of his chief attractions. Ho had a 
remarkable gift, amounting almost to elo- 
quence, in impromptu speaking. 

Rayner was five feet eight in height, stoutly 
made, dark in complexion, with hazel oyes 
and a certain appearance of rusticity. ILe 
was a sporting man, a member of Tattcrsul l's, 
and, while in tho conntry, a follower of the 
hounds. His portrait as Giles in tho ‘Millor’s 
Maid ’ appears in tho second volume of Ox- 
berry’s ‘ Dramatic Biography.’ 

[Oxliarry’s account of Eayncr, with all its 
mistakes, is copiod into tho Georgian Era. A 
Memoir appealing in tho Era for 30 Sept. 1866 
is also inaccurate. In addition to Lho works 
cited, Gonost’s Account of the English Stage, 
Era Almanac, aud tho Now Monthly Magazine 
•have boon consulted.] J. K. 

RAYNER, SAMUEL (fl. 18/50), water- 
colour painter, was an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy and other exhibitions, commencing 
in 1821. lie paintod interiors of abbeys, 
churches, and old mansions, in a stylo closely 
resembling that of Goorge Cattoruiole fq. v.] 
Five of 1 
Britton’s ‘ 
is a litholi: 

Gallery at Knolo in S. 0. Hall’s ‘ Baronial 
Halls of England/ Rayner was clouted an 
associate of the Society of Painters in Wat or- 
Oolours in February 1845, but expelled six 
years later in consequence of a iudginuut iu 
the court of queen’s bench which involved 
him in a charge of fraud, llis name con- 
tinued to appear in exhibition catalogues 
until 1872. Rayner had five daughters, who 
allbooamo professional artists. The eldest, 
Nancy, paintod rustic figures and interiors, 
and was olected an nssoeiato of tlio Wator- 
Oolour Society in February 1850. She died 
of consumption in 1855. 

[Roget’s Hist, of the 'Old W.itor Colour ’ So- 
ciety; Olayton’s English Eomolo Artists; Graves’s 
Diet, of Artists, 1700-1893.] F. M. O’D, 

' RAYNOLD. [SeoJUXNOLDB,EA.YHAT,Dll, 

■ and Rhxnoids.] 


his drawings wora engraved for 
Cathedral Antiquities,’ and there 
at of his view of tho Retainers’ 


REA, JOHN (rf. 1681), nursery ^ aem 
lived at Kmlet, near Bewdley, Worcester! 
slave, of which lie says m his < Flora ’(1876V 
1 it is a rural district where it was ® v un 
happiness to plant my stock.’ He is B aid to 
have had tho largest collection of tuli™ in 
England, to have introduced somenewpWa 
and to have planned the gardens at Gerard 
Bromley, Staffordshire, the seat of ObarloR 
fourth baron Gerard of Bromley, to wlrnw 
son he dedicated his * Flora.’ He died in 
November 1681, boqueathing his holdluv at 
Kinlet to his daughter Mmerva, wife of 
Samuel^ Gilbert [q. v.], author of the ‘Fqm 
S anitatis.’ ' 


Rea’s only work appears to have been 
‘Flora, son de l'lornm Oulture, or a com- 
plote Florilego,’ with o second engraved title- 

B ‘ Flora, Ceres, and Pomona, in ni 
s,’ London, 1066, fob Of this a scoond 
impression, * with many additions,’ appeared 
in 1670, and was reissued, with a new title- 
page, in 1702. By Allibono, Watt, and others, 
John Ilea 1ms boon confused with his great 
contemporary, John Ray [q. v.j 

[Journal of Horticulture, 1878, i. 172-3 ] 

G. S. B, 


REACH, ANGUS BETIIUNE (1821- 
1866), journalist, son of Roderick Reach, 
solicitor, of TnvornoBs, was born at Inverness 
on 28 Jan. 1821, and was educated at the 
Inverness Royal Academy. While a student 
at Edinburgh University he contributed 
literary articles to tlio ‘ Inverness Courier, 1 
of wbioli liis father had onco been proprietor. 
In 1842 tlio family removed to London, 
whore Dr, Chavlos Mackay [q.v.], subeditor 
of tho ' Morning Ghroniclo,’ obtained for 
young Roach employment on his paper as 
roportor at tho central criminal court and 
afterwards in tho Houso of Commons gallery. 
To itB columns in 1848 he contributed most 
of a series of articlos on ‘ Labour and the 
Poor,’ which have boon described as ‘ an 
unparalleled oxploit in journalism’ (Fox 
Bo Ultra, English Newspapers, ii. 154). Ho 
also wroto many arlioles for newspapers 
and magazines, including ‘ Bentley’B Miscel- 
lany,’ ‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ the ‘Era,’ the 
‘ Atlas,’ lho ‘ Britannia,’ 1 Gavarni in Lon- 
don,’ tlio ' l’ tippet Show/ and the * Sunday 
Times/ wiiilo ho suppliod to the ‘ Illustrated 
London Nows’ a wookly summary of witty 
gossip entitled ‘ Town Talk and Table Talk.’ 
In 18J8-9 he published, in monthly parts, a 
romance. called ‘ Clement Lorimer, or the 
Book with the Iron Clasps/ with twelve 
etchings by Oruiitshank, winch give the work 
a high value among collectors, .and in I860 & 
two-volume novel, ‘ Leonard Lindsay, or the 
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Story of a Buccaneer.’ In 1849 he joined 
the staff of ‘Punch.’ In 1850 he visited 
Fiance in connection with an inquiry by the 
‘Morning Chronicle' into the state of labour 
and the poor in England and Europe. As 
special co mm issioner he wrote letters to that 
miner on the vineyards of France, republished 
mbookform as ‘ Claret and Olives ’ (1862), and 
also reported on the manufacturing and coal 
districts of the north of England. For many 
veaTs he was musical and art critic, as well 
is principal reviewer, for the ‘Morning 
Chronicle.’ He was also London correspon- 
dent of the ‘ Glasgow Citizen,’ and from the 
date of his father’s death in 186S he acted 
as London correspondent of the ‘ Inverness 
Courier.’ Poach was author of * The Comic 
Bradshaw, or Bubbles from theBoiler’ (1848), 
and many amusing miscellanies and dramatic 
forces, and, with Albert Smith, he conducted 
‘The Man in the Moon/ a serial which had 
a large sale (6 vole. 1847-9). In 1864 
his health failed, and a grant of 1001, was 
obtained for him from the Poyal Bounty 
Fund. The Fielding Club played a burlesque 
for his benefit, in which Yatos and Albert 
Smith appeared, stalls selling for 101. lie 
died on 26 Nov. I860, and was buried in 
Norwood cemetery. For a year before his 
intimate friend, Shirley Brooks, undertook 
Reach’s work for him on the ‘Morning 
Chronicle/ Reach drawing his usual salary. 
Sala wrote of Reach: ‘Ho was one of the 
most laborious and prolific writers I have 
ever met with. It was no uncommon thing 
for him to work sixteen hours a day.’ 

Besides the works noticed. Reach wrote: 

I. ‘The Natural History of Bores,’ London, 

1847, S2mo. 2. ‘The Natural Ilistory of 
Humbugs/ London, 1847, 12mo. 8. ‘The 

Natural History of Tuft-Hunters and 
Toadies/ London, 1848, 12mo. 4. ‘The Na- 
tural History of the “Ilawk” Tribe/ Lon- 
don, 1848, 12mo. 6. ‘A Romance of a 

Mince Pie, an Incident ia the Life of John 
Chirrup of Forty 'Winks/ London, 1848, 
32mo. 6. (With Shirley Brooks) ‘ A Story 
with a Vengeance ; or, Mow many J oints go 
to a Tale ?’ Loudon, 1852, 8vo. 7. ‘Men 
of the Hour/ London, 1866, 12mo. 8. (With 

J. Hannay and Albert Smith.) ‘Christmas 
Cheer,’ London, 1886, 12mo. 9. (With Al- 
bert Smith and others) ‘ Sketches of London 
Life and Character/ London, 1858, 12mo. 

The name Reach is pronounced Ro-aoh 
(dissyllable). 

[AUibone’s Dictionary: Athsnceum, 20 Nov. 
1886 1 Inverness Courier, 4 Doc, 1850 ; Dr. 0, 
Mackky’s Forty Years’ Recollections, i. H8-67 i 
Spielmann’a History of Punch, 1805 ; Sala’s Life 
and Adventures.} Gh 3-ir. 


READ. [See also Rbajm, Redd, Reed, 
Rdede, and Reid.] 

REA.D, CATHERINE (d. 1778), por- 
trait-painter, wasfor some years a fashionable 
artist in London, working in oils, crayons, 
and miniature. From 1760 she exhibited 
almost annually with either the Society of 
Artists, the Free Society, or the Royal 
Academy, sending chiefly portraits of ladies 
and children of the aristocracy, which she 
painted with much grace and refinement. 
In 1708 she exhibited a portrait of Queen 
Charlotte with the infant Prince of Wales, 
andin 1766 one of the latter with his brother, 
Prince Frederick. Miss Read resided in St. 
James’s Place until 1766, when she removed 
to Jermvn Street. La 1771 she paid a brief 
visit to India with her niece, Helena Beat- 
son, a clever young artist, who there married, 
in 1777, (Sir) Charles Oalceley, hart. [q. v.], 
govornor of Madras. On resuming her prac- 
tice, Miss Read settled in Welbeck Street. 
Many of her portraits were well engraved 
by Valentine Green and James Watson, and 
a pair of plates, by J. Finlayson, of the cele- 
brated Gunning sisters, the Duchess of 
Arygll and the Countess of Ooventiy, have 
always been popular. She died on 16 Dec. 
1778. 

[Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painters, 1808; Red- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists ; Cat. of National Por- 
trait Exhibition, 1867; Obaloner Smith’s British 
Mezrotinlo Portraits.] F. M. O’D. 

READ, CHARLES ANDERSON (1841- 
1878), miscellaneous writer, born at Kilsella 
House, near Sligo, was son of a gentleman 
who, after losing o competency, became a 
schoolmaster and settled at IliUlown, near 
Newiy. Ohnrles was apprenticed to a mev- 
ohauf of Rathfrilond, subsequently becoming 
purtner in and eventually proprietor of the 
firm; hut the venture failed about 1868, and 
Road obtained an appointment in the Lon- 
don publishing office of James Henderson. 
To Henderson’s journal, ‘Young Folks/ lie 
contributed stones from the classics and 
sovoral successful serial stories, two of which, 
‘ Aileen Aroon ’ and ‘ Savouraeen DheeliBb/ 
were afterwards printed separately. He also 
wrote for the ‘ Dublin University Magazine/ 
and produced some passable verse. Deeply 
interested in Irish literature, he spent several 
years in the preparation of his best known 
work, ‘The Cabinet of Irish Literature/ 
which was published between 1876 and 1878, 
in four volumes. The last volume was 
completed by Mr. T. P. O’Connor. It com- 
prises selections from the writings of the 
most prominent Irish authors, from the 
earliest times to the date of publication. 
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Read died prematurely on 23 Jan. 1878, at 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

[Road’s Cabinet of Irish literature, vol. iv. j 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; O’Donoghue’s Poofs of Ireland, 
p. 211.] D. J. O'D. 

HEAD, DAVID CHARLES (1790- 
1851)jpainter and etclior, was born. atBoldre, 
near Lymington, Hampshire, on 1 March 
1790. He went to London at an early age, 
and worked under (JohnP) Scott the en- 
graver j hut, his health suffering, he returned 
to the country, and engraved plates for a 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ published by Sharp at 
Hornsey (1816-17), and other works. In 
January 1820 he settled at Salisbury, whore 
he continued to reside intheCloseunf.il 18J5. 
He hod ample though unrdmuncmtive em- 
ployment os a drawing-master, and spent 
hie spare time in sketching in pencil, water- 
colour, and oils. He worked chiofly in the 
open air, and prided himself on the fidelity 
with which he rendered effects of weather 
and atmosphere. In 1826 he made his first 
experiments in etching, and produced nume- 
rous phitos between that date and 1814. lie 
was a rapid draughtsman, and etched ns 
many as five plates in one week. Tho total 
numW of his etchings is 237. Sixteen of 
these are portraits, including two of Gootlie, 
and one of Handel aftor Hogarth ; the re- 
mainder are landscapes. Their merit is very 
unequal. At tho best, it is far from justi- 
fying the artist’s challenge to Rembrandt un4 
the other great landscape-otchers j at the 
worst the drawing is often faulty, and. a 
black and harsh effect is produced by the 
mechanical cross-hatching of the shadows. 
Technically, Read’e work is interesting from 
the extensive use of dry-point, unusual with 
English etchers of this date, which he bor- 
rowed from Rembrandt. Many of Ids later 
plates are disfigured by roulotto work, which 
is more conspicuous in the oarlierstatoB, as ho 
would afterwards disguiso it with dry-point 
or bitton lines. Read sent his earliost plates 
to he printed in London, hut soon obtained 
a press and x>ulled off all the impressions 
with his own hand. None of tho olehings arc 
common, as they had a vory limitod circula- 
tion, and Read was too scrupulous to permit 
any further impressions to bo taken from a 
plate which showed signs of wear. Six series 
of etchings were published by him belweon 
1829 and 1845. The fifth of those (1840) 
was a series of thirteen views of the English 
lakes. The remainder wore selected from his 
miscellaneous works. Two series wore dedi- 
cated to Queen Adelaide. The artist speaks 
in a latter of < the chilling neglect that at- 
tended their first publication,’ though he was 


flattered by the appreciation 
delssohn, and a few English connoiC” 
i , 184 ^ h destroyed sixty-three of tit 
plates; the rest were destroyed bv his fan.;?! 
after his deatlu He presented to theBiitil 
Museum in 1883 and 1842 two volumes 2 
tammg 168 of his etchings, many being 
several states. Auolhor collection, f 0I La 
by his patron, Chambers Hall, is in the Zi 
versity galleries, Oxford; hut the most com! 
plete is that at Bridgewater House, formal 
by tho first Earl of EUesmore. A small cata 
logue of the etchings was printed at Salij! 
bury in 1882. An exhaustive manuscript 
catalogue, with a memoir of the artist.com 
V U- son, Raphael Wjg 
f.K.U.b., is in the prmt-room at the British 
Museum. 

On leaving Salisbury in 1846, Read spent 
more than n year in Italy, and on his re- 
turn devoted himself to painting in oils pro- 
ducing some of his best pictures for Dr. Coops 
between 1846 and 1849, though he did 
not exhibit after 1840. Between 1823 and 
1840 he sent one landscape to the Royal 
Academy, seven to the British Institution 
and six to the Suffolk Street Gallery. His 
health became seriously impaired towards 
the end of 1849, and he died at his residence, 
24 Bedford Placo, Kensington, on 28 May 
185 L. 

Road etched his own portrait from a water- 
colour slcHloh by J. Lmnell (1810), which 
woe in 1874 in his son’s possession. 

[Manuscript Cat. of Read's etchings, by R. W, 
Road; Q-ravos’s Diet, of Artists; Salisbury and 
"Winchester Journal, 31 May 1861.] G, D. 


HEAD, JOHN (jl, 1688), surgeon, pro- 
bably belonged to a family settled at Tewkes- 
bury. While living in Gloucester in 1687 
he was instrument al in causing a quack to 
be prosecuted. He came to London in 
1588, and was admitted a foreign brother of 
the company of Barber-Surgeons— that is to 
say, a surgeon who practised his profession 
undor licence from the company and yethad 
novel’ boon apprenticed to a freeman. He 
belonged to that band of surgeons, including 
Olowos, Galo, Halle, and Banester, who h 
the later yoni's of Elizabeth’s reign set them- 
selves to improve the position of English 
eurgory. Like thorn, Head wrote in English, 
and sought to froo his ait from the quackery 
which then formed an abundant leaven in it. 
Road ovon went so far as ‘ to aiHrme that all 
ohirurgians ought to bo seeno in pbysieke, 
aud that the Barbers craft ought to be a dis- 
tinct mistery from chirurgery/a desire which 
was not accomplished until 1746 as regards 
tho separation nor until 1868 as regards the 
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combination of medicine and surgery. Bead 
was in personal relations with the surgical 
reformers. He dedicated his hook to Banes ter, 
Clowes, and Pickering, and married, on 
Si June 1588, Banester’s daughter Oicily, In 
the same year he published ‘ A most Excellent 
and Compendious Method, of ouringWoundes 
in the Head and in other Partes of the Body 
with other Precepts of the same Arte, prac- 
tised and written by that famous man Fran- 
ciscus Arceue . . . wlisreunlo is added the 
exact Cure of the Caruncle . . . with a Trea- 
tise of the Fietuloe in the Fundament and 
other places of the Body; translated out of 
Johannes Ardern ; and also the Description 
of the Emplaister called Dia Clialciteos, with 
his Use and Vertues. . . . Loud., by Th. 
East,’ 4to (HazIiEET, Collections, 8rd ser. 
Snppl. p. 4). Prefixed to the translation is 
‘A Complaint of the Abuses of the Noble 
Ait of Chirurgeriej’ written in metre by 
perl (Ritson, Bibliogr. Poet. p. 310). 

[Bend's Method of Curing; Marriage Licences 
of the Bishop of London, Harleian Hoc. Publi- 
cations.] D'A. P. 

READ, NICHOLAS (d. 1787), sculptor, 
was a pupil of Louis Francois Roubiliac 
. t.], whose extravagant style he imitated, 
e is said to havo cut the skeleton figure 
of Death, on the Nightingale monument in 
Westminster Abbey. On his master's death 
in 1782, Read succeeded to his studio at 
65 St. Martin's Lnne. In 1762 he gained a 
premium of a hundred guineas from the So- 
ciety of Arte for a statue of Actooon with a 
hound ; in 1703 he exhibited a medallion of 
Sir Isaac Newton, In 1704 he gained the 
society’s first premium of 140 guineas for 
a marble statue of Diana. His monument 
to Rear-admiral Tyrrell (1766) in the south 
aisle of Westminstor Abbey is one of tho 
most tasteless groups of sculpture in the 
building (of. Gent. Mag. 181 8, i, 697 n.) In 
1779 he sent to the exhibition of the Free 
Society of Artists a pretentious allegorical 
design for a monument to Chatham, whom ho 
represented standing between Learning and 
Eloquence on a sarcophagus supported by 
History. He exhibited again in 1780, but 
towards the end of hie life ho lost his reason, 
which hod been impaired for some years. 
He died at his house in St, Martin’s Lane on 
11 July 1787. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Exhibition Cata- 
logues fSoc. of Arts and Eroo Soc. of Artists) ; 
Sent. Mug, 1787 pt. ii. p, 844 ; Dossie'B Memoirs, 
1782, hi. 440.] 0. D. 

READ, RICHARD (1746 P-1790 P), en- 
graver, was a pupil of James Caldwall [q. v,] 
in 1771, when lie gained a premium of the 


Society of Arts for drawing. He was also 
taught by Bartolozzi, hut produced rather 
slovenly work both in stipple and mezzotint, 
lie worked as an engraver till about 1790, 
when he abandoned bis practice to become 
a dealer, and printed many of Bartolozzi’s 
worn-out plates. He died towards the end 
of the century. 

He engraved in mezzotint a portrait of 
John HerrieB, after Martin ; ‘A Dutch Lady,’ 
after Rembrandt; ‘The Sisters,’ after Jamee 
Nixon; ‘Scene from Winter's Tale,’ after 
Paul Sandby (all in. 1770). Among his 
principal stipple engravings are : ‘A Country 
Girl,' after J. Bovdell, 1778 ; 'The Finding 
of Moses,’ after E. Le Sueur, 1779 ; ‘ Beauty 
and Hymen,' after Cipriani, 1783; and ‘Love 
Disappointed,’ after Sir William Beechey, 
1784, 

[Dodd's manuscript memoir of Engl. Engr. 
(Brit. Mas. Addit, MS. 88404, vol. xi. ; Dossie’s 
Memoirs, 1782, iii. 404; Redgrave's Diet, of 
Artibts.] 0. D. 

READ, SAMUEL (1816 P-1883), water- 
colour painter, was born at Needham. Market, 
Suffolk, about 1815. Being intended for the 
legal profession, he was placed in the office 
of tho town clerk of Ipswick ; but he de- 
veloped bo Btrong on inclination for art that 
he was transferred to that of an architect in 
the same town. In 1841 he went to London, 
and began to draw on wood under the gui- 
dance of Josiah W. Whymper. This led in 
1844 to a connection with the ‘Illustrated 
London News ’ which lasted for the rest of 
his life. In 1843 he sent to the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy a drawing of the 
‘ Vestibule of the Painted Hall, Greenwich,’ 
and continued to exhibit annually until 1867 , 
when he was elected an associate of the So- 
ciety of Painters in Water-Colours ; he did 
not become a full member until 1880. His 
first contributions to its exhibitions were 
drawings of Milan Cathedral and of Rosslyn 
Chapel, and the total number of pictures ex- 
hibited by him amounted to 212. In 1863, 
just before the outbreak of the Crimean war, 
lie went to Constantinople and the Black Soa 
to furnish sketches of the country for the 
‘ Illustrated London News,’ and was the first 
spuoial artist ever sent abroad by an illus- 
trated newspaper. 

The subjects of tho drawings which Read 
exhibited during the earlier years of his asso- 
ciateship were derived chiefly from Belgium, 
and especially from the ohurck.es of Antwerp. 
Others were the outcome of visits to France, 
Germany, and North Italy, as well as to 
places of historic interest in England and 
Scotland. In 1802 he visited Spain and 
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Portugal, and sketches of piclureaquebits of 
architecture from all these countries ap- 
peared in the ‘Illustrated London News’ 
under the title of ‘ Loaves from a Sketch- 
book,’ some of which were republished in a 
volumo in 1875. At a later period lie ven- 
tured upon landscape painting, but his draw- 
ings of ‘ Cape Wrath ’ and ' The Bass Rock,’ 
and other views of the wild cliff scenery of 
our extreme northern coasts and of Ireland, 
did not add to his reputation, which rests 
mainly upon his interiors of Gothic churches 
and cathedrals. Among the most noteworthy 
of his drawings for the ‘ Illustrated London 
Nows’ were a series of views of the English 
cathedrals and some imaginative designs in 
illustration of ‘Tho Haunted House’ and 
other stories in the Christmas numbers. 

Read married a daughter of Robert Car- 
rut liars [q. v.], tho proprietor and editor of 
tho ‘ Inverness Courier, and during the later 
years of his life rosided ntParksido, Bromley, 
Kent. He died of paralysis at Sidmoutli, 
Devonshire, on 6 May 1883, aged 67. His re- 
maining works were sold by Messrs. GhrisLio, 
Manson, & Woods on 29 Fab. 1884. Threo 
drawings by him — ‘Tho Moated Grange,’ 
‘Tho Corridor, Browers’ Ilall, Antwerp,’ and 
‘Toledo Cathedral’ — are in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

[Illustrated London Nows, 10 May 1883 (with 
portrait) ; Rogot’e History of tho * Old Wnler- 
uolour’ Socioty, 1891, ii. 418-18; Algornou 
Graves's Dictionary of Artiste, 1898 ; Royal 
Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1343-72 ; Ex- 
hibition Oatnlognos of tho Socioty of Painters in 
Water-colours, 1867-83.] R. JS. Or. 

HEAD or READS, THOMAS (1600- 
1660), royalist, born at Linkenholt, Hamp- 
shire, in 1600, was second son of Jlobort 
Reade of Linkenholt, by his second wife, Mil- 
dred, sister of Sir Francis Wiudobank [q. v.] 
no entered WincheslarCollege as a scholar in 
1617 (lCuunr, Winchester Scholars, p. 168). 
Through the influence of his uncle Winde- 
bank, afterwards secrutary of state, he 
was appointed, on 29 Jan. 1620, Latin 
socretary to the crown for life (Cal. State 
Papers, Horn, 1619-23, p. 8), and in 1624, 
at the king’s request, a scholarship at New 
College was bestowed on him. lie was 
elected a fellow in 1026, lie made no serious 
effort to study, and caused both his uncle and 
the warden of tho collego some disquietude 
by his frivolities ( ib , 1637-8 p. 473, 1631-3 
p. 649), Upon tho death of hie mother, how- 
ever (nor will is dated 15 Aug. 1030) , and tho 
receipt of his inheritance, Read applied him- 
self to law, and graduated B.O.L. on 1 L Oct, 
1631, Windobauk sent his sou John, from 
Winchester to New College in tho October , 


term of 10 JO, to be under Read’s tuition 
ogic and other learning.’ Dr. Robert P m 2 
[q. v.l the warden, promised to have a 
watchful eye over them, ‘tutor and nll f„2 
he’ (the tutor) is very able audtospare’rfi 
1 03 4-5, p. 230), Read correspondeR^ 
m Latin, with his uncle about John’s nioeni 
and weliare until 1638 (State Papers C? 
passim). In that year he became D.GL ' 

When the civil war broke out, Read en 
listed at Oxford as a royalist undei Cantm. 
William Holland, son of Tbomas Ho£d 
[q. v.], tho regius professor of divinity nt Ox 
ford. With one or two other doctors and 
many undergraduntes he was drilled in the 
* parke ’ of New College and at Christ Chnrch 
( Wood, Annals, ed. Gntch, vol, ii. pt. i, „ 
443, &o.) Road was one of the delegates- 
the scholars called them ‘ a oouncil of war — 
appointed to provide for the maintenance of 
the king’s troopers in Oxford, and was or- 
dered to dishurso tho sum of 61. in the pre- 
vision of hows and arrows (ib. p. 448). With 
about a hundred otlior university men, he 
left Oxford on 10 Sept, to serve as volunteers 
with Sir John Byron’s troops. At Olnpnin" 
Norton they were waylaid by a troop of 
horse under John Fionnes, son of Lord Saye 
and Sole, but Road escaped to Worcester, 

Road returned to Oxford before 1643, and 
was admitted, bv the king's mandate of 
16 Oct. 1643, principal of Magdalen Hall, 
in the place of Thomas Wilkinson, who had 
joined tho parliamentary parly and left the 
university. When Oxford surrendered to 
tho parliament in 1640, Wilkinson was re- 
stored. Read was apprehended by a warrant 
of tho committee of both houses of parlia- 
ment on 7 July 16 18, and ordered to bring 
his papers and writings before them (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1648-9, p. 170). 

Soon after lie went abroad, and waB or- 
dained a catholic priest at Douay on 6 March 
1649. Wood says it waB reported he was a 
Carthusian. lie wrote in defence of Bo- 
rnanism a reply to Edward Boughen's ‘Ac- 
count of tho Church Catholic,’ London, 
1663, 4lo. His work was printed at Paris 
in 1059, but no copy seems extant. 

At tho Restoration Road returned to Lon- 
don, was admitted into the College of Advo- 
cates on 8 May 1661, was allowed to live in 
Doctors’ Commons, and was appointed surro- 


gatotoSir William! 

judge of tho prerogative court of Canterbury. 

'tie diod in povorty at Exeter House, Strand, 

to wliioli, after the great fire, Doctors’ Com- 
mons had boon removed, early in March 
1669. Ilis brother Robert was for » time 
secret ary to Sir Francis Windebaake («4. 
1651-8, pp. 155, 524, 667, See.) 
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'"model's Church History, hi 92 ; 'Wood’s Athens 
Oiob. ed. Bliss, iii. 831; Wood’s Fasti, i, 277, 
s02‘ Foster’s Alumni Oxon. early ser. p. 
nil • Wood’s Hist, of the Antiq. of Oxford, 
ed Gutch, vol. li. bk. i. pp. 443, 446, 449; 
food’s Xiifo, p. C86 ; Wood s Annals, ed, Gutch 
f Oxford Hist. Soc.), i. 55; Coote’s Civilians of the 
Coll of Advocates, p. 86 , Le Move's Fasti Ecclos. 
ed Hardy, iii. 687 ; Hist. MSS. Comm, 11th 
Ken. App pt. vii, p. 243 ; Konuetl's Register, p. 
fi n 7 . Cal. State Papers, Horn. 1G19-23 pp. 8, 
849 677, 683, 601, 1623-6 pp. 13,27, 121, 152, 
20a' 1026-6 p. 493, 1627-8 p. 473, 1629-31 pp. 
96 s’ 329, 1611-3 p. 649, 1634-6 passim, 1635- 
1636 pp. 248, 486, 636, 1637-7 pp. 116, 228, 
629 850, 1638 pp. 82, 492 ; Baker MSS. xxxvi. 
346 ’- Carier's Missive to King James, Paris, 
1619, App., whore he is called N, Read; Will, 
70 Coke, P.O.O. London.] 0, P. S. 

READ, Sir WILLIAM (d. 1715), em- 
piric, was originally a tailor, and bacamo 
progressively a mountebank and an itinerant 
quack. From 1687 to 1094 lio boasted cureB 
successively in Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, 
Oxford, Devonshire, Wiltshire, Somerset, 
Bath, and Windsor. In 1694 he was settled 
at York Buildings in the Strand, whence he 
issued the first of a series of charlatan ad- 
vertisements, headed ‘ Post nubile, Phoabus *. 
nihil absque Deo.' Subsequently he adver- 
tised in the ‘ Tatler ’ that he had been 
thirty-five yeara in the practice of' couching 
cataracts, taking off all sorts of wens, curing 
wrynecks andhaiivlips [ste], without blemish.’ 
He w mentioned satirically in the 1 Spectator ’ 
(No. 647), along with Roger Grant [q. v.], 
a rival oculist, John Moore, ‘tho illustrious 
inventor of worm-powder,’ and ‘ othor emi- 
nent physicians.’ Read was knighted on 
27 July 1706, ‘ as a mark of royal favour for 
his great services, done in curing great num- 
bers of seamen and soldiers of blindness 
gratis ’ ( Land . Gazette, 80 July 1706). Tiieso 
benefits he advertised that he was ready to 
continue as long as the war lasted, and he 
extended the same io the poor Palatines 
upon their immigration. About the same 
time he became oculist in ordinary to Queen 
Anne. During this same year (1706) a poem 
entitled ‘The Oculist’ celebrated his skill 
and magnanimity in fulsome toms, In 1700 
he published ‘ A short hut exact Account of 
all the Diseases inoidental to the Eyes.’ The 
latter portion of the work is ocoupied with 
accounts of his cures and of his invention of 
‘ styptio water,’ which he proposed in many 
cases to substitute for the barbarous cauteri- 
sations in vogue. lie claimed as specialities 
the treatment of cataraet and the removal 
of cancers. Read’s wealth onabled him to 
mix with the best literary society of Ms 
day, and on 11 April 1711 Swift wrote to 


Reade 

Stella : ‘ Henley would fain engage me to 
go with Steele, Rowe, & c., to an invitation 
at Sir William Read’s ; surely you have 
heard of him ; he has been a mountebank, 
and is the queen’s oculist. He makes ad- 
mirable punch, and treats you in golden 
vessells.’ Read died at Rochester on 24 May 
1716, and was buried in the cemetery of St. 
Nicholas in that city. His widow, Lady 
Read, _ continued his business in Durham 
Yard in the Strand. A mezzotint portrait 
of the oculist, by W.Faithorne,is reproduced 
in Caulfield's ‘ Portraits of Remarkable Per- 
sons ; ’ another portrait was engraved by 
M. Burghers, 

[Nobla’a Biogr. Hist, ii. 231 ; Ashton’s Social 
Life under Queen Anne, pp. 323-5 ; Jeaffroson's 
Book about Doctors, p. 58 ; Swift's Journal to 
Stella, 11 April 1711 ; Pope’s Works, ed. Elwia 
and Oourthorpa; Chambers’s Book of Days; 
Evans's Cat. of Engraved Portraits , Brit. Mus. 
Cat,] T. S. 

READ, WILLIAM (1796 P-1866), Irish 
verse-writer, horn iu co. Down about 1795, 
became at an early age a contributor of poems 
to the first numbers of the ‘Literary Gazette,’ 
under the signature of ‘ Eustace.’ The editor, 
William Jordan [q. v.], formed a high opinion 
of him. In 1818 ho published ot Belfast a 
lament on the death of Princess Charlotte, 
and ‘ The Hill of Caves and other Poems,’ 
which was well roceived. His next volume 
appeared anonymously in London in 1821, 
with the title of ‘ Rouge et Noir, a Poem in 
Six Cantos, Versailles, and other Poems.’ 
The principal poem is a vigorous denuncia- 
tion of gambling, and ‘ Versailles ’ has some 
excellent descriptive passages. The only other 
work by Head is ‘Sketches from Dover 
Castle, Julian and FVancesca, Ronge et 
Noir, &o,,’ I860. During his latoryears Read 
resided at Tullychin, co. Down, and was 
lieutenant-colonel commanding the North 
Down rifles. lie died on 26 Dec. 1866. 

[O’Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland, p. 211 ; Jor- 
dan’s Autobiography, ii. 81, iii. 277.] 

D. J. O’D. 

READE. [Sea also Read, Emm, Ruud, 
Reeee, and Reid.] 

READE, CHARLES (1814-1884), 
novelist and dramatist, born at Ipsdon 
House in Oxfordshire on 8 June 1814, was 
the seventh son. and eleventh and youngest 
ohild of John Reade (A 1849) of Ipsden, by 
his wife Anna Maria, eldest daughter of 
John Scott-Waring, M.P. for Stockbridga in 
Hampshire. His mother, who died on. 9 Aug. 
1868, aged 90, was the friend of Thnvlow 
the lora-chancellor, Grote the historian of 
Groeoe, and Bishop Wilberforce. Faber, the 
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oratorian was her nephew. ‘lows thelargor royal commissions. ‘Tamapainstakmirir~> 
half of wlrnt I am to my mother/ Reade said he remarked towards the end of his c*’ 
of her. His elder brother, Edward Ander- ‘ and I owe my success to it.’ 
don Reads, is separately noticed. Between His first incursion into literature m 
the age of eight and thirteen he was under a dramatist. On 7 May 1851 his mati 18 
the care at Rose Hill, near May, of a clergy- work, a three-act comedy, ‘The tJ , 
man named Slatter, who subjected him to Battle 1 (a version of Scribe and Lemmrf 
severe discipline. Two subsequent years 'puelenAmoiir’J.wMpnducedattheOlvm 
were more profitably spent at the private pic Theatre. There followed on 11 AuviaS" 
school of the Rev. Mr. Hearn at Staines, again at the Olympic, a four-act traeeJ ’ 
Rrom 1829 to 1831 he was at home with his ‘Angelo; 1 on 12 April 1862 ‘A y§v” 
father and while spending much time in Tale/ at the Strand; on 28 April 1852 <tT 
athletic sports, in which he excelled, pur- Lost Husband/ in four acts, at the Strand* 
sued unaided a systematic coursB of study. _ and on 10 Jon, 1868, at Drury Lane a fiJ 
In 1881 he was elected to a demyship aot melodrama, ‘Gold/ illustrativa’of [U 

at Magdalen College, Oxford. While an earliest gold-digger's life in Australia -which 

undergraduate, he read privately with Ro- for many months poured the precious metal 
bert Lowe, afterwards Viscount Sherbrooke, abundantly into the coffers of the theatre 
After obtaining a third class in litem taw- But lus chiof succobs as a dramatist was 
mribns he graduated B, A. on 18 Juno 1835 ackievedbythe brilliant comedy, in two acts. 
(M.A. 1838), and on 22 July 1836 was elected ‘Masks and Foocs/ which he wrote in col- 
fallow of his colloge. Tlo was chnaonVine- lahoralion with Tom Taylor, Itwastrium- 
rian scholar in the same year. In 1814 he bo- phnnlly rocoivod on ita first performance oa 
came bursar, and was rc-oloctod in 1849. He 30 N ov. 1862 at the Haymarket, when Triplet 
was made dean of arts at Magdalen in 1815, and Peg Woffington wore impersonated «. 
when ho scared I he moro sedate members of spoclively by Benjamin Webster and Sfe. 
the university by flaunting about in a green Stirling. Expanded into tiu-ee acts, it was 
coat and brass buttons. On 1 July 1847 lie revivod on 6 Nov. 1875 at the same house 
proceeded to the degree of D.O.L. In 1851 under the Bancrofts’ management, The play 
lie was chosen vice-president of his collogo, which still holds the stage, is Brightly written 
and duly wrote the Latin record of his and olovoriy constructed, 
year of office. His suite of five rooms in While ‘Masks and Faces 'was in rehearsal 

the college, at 2 New Buildings, was boauti- Reade made tho acquaintance of an actress 
fully situated, looking southwards on lhe at the Ilaymarket, Mrs. Laura Seymour, 
cloisters and towar. But whilo lie retained who was many yoars his intimatB friend,' 
his fellowship and his rooms in collogo and it was she who, after reading the marai- 
till his death, he spent muah time, after script of ‘Masks and Pacos/ first urged Mu 
talcing his degree, in London, where lie had to pul to the tost liis capabilities ns a novelist, 
permanent lodgings in Leicester Squara, and Acting upon Lor advice, he turned his comedy 
ho gradually withdrew from univorsity life, into a prose narrative, and thus came to 
He had originally contemplated a legal realise his true vocation. By 8 Aug. 1862 
career. In Novembor 1836he liadonlered Reade's first novel was completed; on 16 Dec. 
his name at Lincoln's Inn as a law student, he dedicated it to his brother-dramatist, and 
nis first instructor in law was Samuel War- early in tho following year it was published 
ran ffl. v.], the novelist. In 1842 ho gained under! ho title of ‘Pog Woffington.’ Later on, 
the v inorian fellowship, and ou 1 6 Jan, 1 8 13 in 1863, he produced as a companion volume 
was called to tho bar at Lincoln’s Inn. But another charming little Action, entitled 
his intorest in law was ovanescent, and ho ‘Christie Johnstone/ part of whioh he hod 
soughtmorocongeuinlocoupationinthostudy sketohed at an earlier period, Eaohvoluma 
of music and literature. Besides playingthe had an instant and immense success, Bat 
fiddle with exceptional feeling and dexterity, Rondo was through life of a litigious and 
he became a noted connoisseur in regard to somewhat vain disposition, and, convinced 
the valuo and structure of Cremona mstru- that he was receiving inadequate renin- 
msnts. Finally determining to seok fame nerntion alike from his plays and his two 
as a novelist and dramatist, he bogan labo- novels, ho embarked on a series of lawsuits, 
riousiy and systematically to accumulate whioh proved vory disastrous to his pecunky 
materials which might he of use in such position. FromBontloy,tbejubli8herofhia 
directions, lie classified and arranged in two novels, he received only 80J, apiece, Aa 
ledgers extracts and cuttings from an action at law resulted in his being mulcted 
enormous range of hooka (especially of in costs to tho amount of 2201 No more 
travel), from nowspapers and reports of successful were six suits which he brought 
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to vindication of what he alleged to be hia 
ilehts in his dramatic work. In 1860 he 
attached in a pamphlet called ‘ The Eighth 
Commandment’ such thefts of the products 
of the bTain as those from which he imagined 
himself to be a sufferer, In the same work 
he advocated a wider scheme of international 
copyright, and denounced the system of 
wholesale piratical ‘adaptation’ from the 
preach dramatists. 

But his financial disappointments did not 
blunt his energies. No fewer than five new 
dramas by him ware produced on the London 
stage in 1864 Those were: ‘Two Loves 
and a Life,’ four acts, at the AdeMhi, 
20 March 1864, in collaboration with Tom 
Taylor ; 'The Courier of Lyons,’ three acts, 
at the Princess’s, 26 June 1864 (afterwords 
re named 'The Lyons Mail,’ and often pro- 
duced by Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum 
Theatre) i ‘The King’s Rival,’ five acts, at 
the St. James’s, 1 Oct, 1864, with Tom 
Taylor : ‘ Honour bofore Titles,’ three acts, 
at the St, James’s, 3 Oct. 1864; and ‘Pere- 
grine Piclde,’ five acts, at the St. James’s, 
November 1864. Next year witnessed the 
production of ‘ Art,’ in one act, at the St, 
James’s, 17 April 1866, which was reohris- 
teued ‘ Nance Oldfield,’ at the Olympic, 
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8 March 1883. 

At length, in 1866, Reade marked a dis- 
tinct epoch in his literary career by com- 
iletmg a largely planned novel, ‘ It is Never 
Joo Late to Mend ’ (London, 3 vols. 12mo). 
Thenceforth he chiefly devoted himself to 
the enhancement of his reputation as a 
novelist, but he made it a leading aim of his 
works of fiction to expose notorious social 
abuses. ‘ It is never too late to mend,' whioh 
was accurately described on its title-page as 
' a matter-of-fact romance,’ illustrated with 
extraordinary power the abuses of prison 
discipline both in England and Australia. 
The trial in August 1866 of "William Austin 
for cruelties inflicted by him, as governor of 
Birmingham gaol, npon the convicts under 
his charge first drew Reade’s attention to 
the topic, and in the following months he 
carefully studied it in the gaolB of Durham, 
Oxford, and Reading. The novel favourably 
exhibits Baade’s powers and Mb limitations. 
The most remarkable fcaturos are the descrip- 
tions of nature and of gold-digging life in 
Australia, knowledge of whioh (apart from 
a few hints from John Ilanderson, a fellow 


of Magdalen, who had taken out a sMp- 
load of convicts to Australia) Reads owed 
antirely to literary research. A passage in 
the sixty-third chapter delineative of an Eng- 
lish larh’s song listened to with tears by abend 
of rough gold-diggers, and asketch of an Aus- 


tralian daybreak in chapter sixty-five, prove 
him to have possessed imaginative capacity 
of exceptional force. But in the plot, which 
is melodramatic, and in the characterisation, 
which is jejune, he sinks to lower levels. The 
author’s passionate philanthropy often rode 
roughshod over artistic propriety and truth. 
The personages are mere embodiments of 
virtnos or vices, insufficiently shaded, and 
consequently failingto convince the reader 
of their vitality. His descriptions of the 
brutalities of the prison-houBe, although 
vigorous, were grossly exaggerated ; and 
mainly on this score the book met with an 
unfavourable reception from the reviewers. 
Reade replied to them by a paper of 'Proofs 
of its Prison Revelations.’ The novel had, 
however, an immense circulation. In 1862 
George Conquest produced at the Grecian 
Theatre an unauthorised dramatic version, 
which Reade succeeded in inhibiting. A 
dramatic version by himself, which was 
first performed on 4 Oct. 1866 at the Prin- 
cess’s, although damned by the critics, ran 
for 148 nights, bringing him a profit of 2,000 1. 
In 1873 the play was produced at six London 
theatres. Reade did not add conspicuously 
to his fame by his five succeeding novels. 
‘ The Course of True Love never did run 
smooth,’ appeared in 1867 ; ' Jack of all 
Trades,’ in 1868 ; ‘ Autobiography of a Thief,’ 
in 1868 (a powerful monodrama dealing with 
the career of Thomas Robinson, the hero of 
‘ Never too late to mend ’) ; ‘Love me little, 
love me long’ (2 vole.), 1869; and ‘White 
Lies ’ (3 vols. ), 1860. Thelast was contributed 
as a serial story to the ‘London Journal’ 
in 1866-7. Reade dramatised it, under the 
title of tho ‘Double Marriage,’ for the 
Queen’s Theatre, 24 Oct. 1867. 

Roade’s greatest novel, the modimval 
romance, in four volumes, entitled ‘ The Clois- 
ter and the Hearth,’ was published in 1861. 
About one-fifth had originally appeared in 
1869 under the title of ' A good Eight ’ in 
‘ Once a Week,’ and the circulation of the 
periodical was consequently increased by 
twenty thousand. The tale was gradually 
expanded in the two following years. The 
scene is laid in Holland, Germany, Prance, 
and Italy of the fifteenth, century, and the 
manners, customs, politics, and familiar con- 
versation of the epoch are successfully 
roalissd. There are incidentally introduced, 
along with the imaginary characters, his- 
torical personages like Froissart, Gringoire, 
Villon, JDesohamps, Ooquillart, Luther, and 
Erasmus, the last being portrayed as a fasci- 
nating child. Sir Walter Besant, in his 
introduction to the cheap edition of 1894, 
characterised the work as the greatest his- 
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toricftl novel in tho language. According to 
Mr. Swinburne, ‘ a story bettor conceived, 
better constructed, or batter related, it ■would 
be difficult to find anywhere.’ 

Shortly after the completion ofthismaster- 
piece Reads designed a sequel to his com- 
paratively trivial tale ‘ Love mo little, love 
me long.’ Entitling it 1 Very Hard Gash, 
lie contributed it serially to ‘ All the Year 
Round,’ for whose editor, Charles Dickons, 
he had unbounded admiration. Although 
the circulation of the periodical decreased 
while the story was in progress in its pages, 
it achieved, on its separate publication os 
* Hard Cash ’ in 1868 (3 vols. 8yo), a well- 
merited popularity. It is an enthralling re- 
cord of hairbreadth escapes on sea and land, 
concluding with revelations of the iniquities 
of privato lunatic asylums, and somewhat 
extravagant striclures on tho medical pro- 
fession. Descriptions of the university boat- 
race in the first chapter, of a fire at a mad- 
house, and of a trial at law are prominont 
features of the narrative. 

Ilia next novel, ‘ Griffith Gaun t, or J enlousv,’ 
was written in 1866 ns a serial story for tlio 
newly lannolied* Argosy/ a magazine which 
was founded and edited by Mrs. Ilenry 
Wood [q, v.] The appearance of this novel 
in 1860 (8 vols. 8vo; 6th edit. 1808), for 
which Reade received 1,6002,, marked tho 
emlminating point in his career, lie had then 

E aid off his debts, saved money, and earned 
ime. But the story, wliioh in intensity of 
interest and pathos desorves a placo next to 
* The OloiRtor and the Henrth,’ was violently 
attacked by the critics as demoralising, and 
the novelist retaliated by denouncing his 
assailants ns tho * prurient prudes.’ To a hos- 
tile notico in an American paper, the * Round 
Table,’ on 13 Oct. 1860, Reade replied with 
warmth in a letter to tho 'New York Times,’ 
and, in accordance with a throat there 
launched against his detractor, took legal 
proceedings againBt the publisher of tho 
‘Round Table,’ with tho result that on 
American jury awardod him damagos to the 
amount of six cents (March 1860). Mean- 
while, ‘ Griffith Gaunt,' dramatised by 
Augustin Daly, was produced at the Now 
York Theatre in November 1808 ; a popular 
parody, called 1 Lifiith Lank,’ by Qlinrios II. 
Webb, was simultaneously published in N ow 
York. Reads subsequently dramatised tho 
work as ‘ Koto Peyton's Lovers,’ for per- 
formance at the Queen’s Theatre on 1 Got. 
1878. and this was revived os ‘Jealousy’ at 
the Olympic, in four acts, on 22 April 1878. 

In 1807 Reado raturnod to dramatiowork, 
and produced a theatrical vorsion of Tonny- 
son’s ‘ Dora ' at tho Adolphi on 1 June 1 867. 
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gemol collaborator in DiouBoucicsmlt Iw 
of the scone passes among the convicts k 
Australia and on an uninhabited 


island m the Pacific, which is realistic* 
represented, hut much of the maehinervS 
the extravagant plot is unreal and nX 
X? 1 ; ™ a li ub ,hshora paid Roade 2,000/, for 
‘Foul Play/ Its popularity led Mi-. Bun 
nand to send to ‘Punch’ a highly con,;, 
skit, entitlod ‘ Chicken Hazard/ The tab 
was twice dramatised, first, without nmd 
success, in 1868 bv the collaborators, m air 
acts, for tho Holbom Thoatre, and after 
wards, in 1877, by Reade alone, for the 
Olympic, under tlio title of ‘The Souttled 
Ship,’ 111 hvo act s. 

* Pot Yourself in his Place ’ ran as aserial 
story through the ‘Oornhill Magazine’ in 
1809-70. It was an impressive denunciation 
of that organised terrorism of trades unions 
known ae ‘ rationing,’ which especially in- 
footed Sheffield (called in the novel fti|l. 
borough). It is in many respects tedious, 
but it contuins a singnlarly oifeotive de- 
script ion of tho bursting of a reservoir. Before 
tho soparato publication of the work in 1870 
(8 vols.) Reade propaved a dramatic version, 
which was onlilled ‘ Froo Labour,’ and was 
produced in May 1870. Mr. Henry Neville 
proved an effective impersonator of the hero, 
Ilenry Litllo. ‘A Torrible Tomptation,’ a 
story of the day,’ Reade’s next work of Ac- 
tion, ho contributed as a serial to 'Cassell's 

n azino,’ and pnblishod in 1871(8 vols,) 
tolfo, tho man of letters, the author de- 
scribed hiinsolf. ‘A Terrible Temptation' 
was reviled by tlio reviewers, as demoralising, 
mo ro fiercely oven than ‘Griffith Gaunt/ and 
tho Amoriean press denounced it ns ‘carrion 
literature.’ lus lator novels, in which the 
dofocts of his methods and style were mors 
conspicuous than Ihoiv morits, were : ‘ A Sim- 

? del on/ first contributed to ‘London Society 1 
3 vols,), 1873; ‘Tho Wandering Heir/ a 
tnlo suggested by tho Tiohborne trial, which 
formed tlioOhristmttsnnmborof the' Graphic’ 
for 1872, and achieved a circulation or up- 
wards of half a million, being subsequently 
dramatised ; and ‘A Woman Hater’ (8 vols.), 
1877, in which ho depicted the insanitary 
conditions of village life at 1 Hill Stoke/ ths 
disguised namo of Stoke Row, a hamlet on 
his brother’s ostate of Ipsden. He also 
contributed in lator life to the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette/ and other newspapers, articles <m 
a variety of topics which proved the ver- 
satility of his interests. He zealously ad- 
yocatod ‘ambidexterity/ Some of these 
articles he colloolod in a volume called 
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'Readiana : Comments on Current Events 
(1882). On 2 June 1879 there was produced 
at the Princess’s Theatre a play called ‘ Dr ink, ’ 
which he had dramatised from Zola’s ‘ L’Ae- 
Bommoir,’ and in 1882 he joined Henry 
Pettitt [q. v.] in writing 1 a sensational drama 
called ‘ Love and Money,’ which was brought 
out at the Adelphi on 18 Nov. 1882, On 
it Reade based his novel 1 The Perilous Secret,’ 
which was issued in 1881, in 8 vols., after his 
death. Another play by him, 1 Single Heart 
sad Doable Face,' was produced at the Edin- 
burgh Theatre in November 1888, and a novel 
based on it was issued under the same title 
next year. Shorter tales were collected in 
two posthumous volumes in 1884, called re- 
spectively 1 The Jilt and other Tales,’ and 
<Good Stories of Man and other Animals.’ 

In middle life Reade’s London, house was 
at 6 Bolton Row, Mayfair, whonce ho subse- 
quently removed to No. 2 (now No, 19) Al- 
bert Terrace, Kniglitsbridge, immediately 
opposite Sloone Street. This residence he 
described in * A Terrible TempLation,’ There 
be found room, for a whole menagerie of dogs, 
bares, and gazelles, nis studies of social 
problems were largely prompted by the in- 
stincts of philanthropy, and he was acces- 
sible at ell hours when in town to the poor 
and unfortunate, to anyone with a grievance, 
and especially to any waif or stray who had 
escaped from a lunatic asylum. Ha was 
always especially anxious to relieve eases of 
distress in the middle class, and frequently 
supplied necessitous persons with surgical 
attendance at his own cost. In a large 
room on the ground floor, looking into Hyde 
Park, which ho called his workshop, he la- 
boured until the end of his life for at least 
one hour every afternoon at ponderous 
ledgers, whioh he filled with notes or cut- 
tings from books or newspapers on topics 
that appealed to his interest. 

On 27 Sept. 1879 Beade’s friend Laura 
Seymonr died. He never recovered the blow. 
His health gradually failed, and he died on 
11 April 1884 at 8 Blomfield Villas, Shep- 
herd’s Bush. On 15 April he was buried in 
"Willesden churchyard, nesido the remains of 
Mrs. Seymour. He caused to be engraved 
on his tombstone some sentences entitled 
'His Last Words to Mankind,’ in whioh he 
declared an ardent faith in Christianity. 

At his best Reade was an admirable story- 
teller, full of resource and capacity to excite 
terror and pity ; but his ambition to excel as 
a dramatist militated against his success as 
a novelist, and nearly all his work is dis- 
figured by a striving after thoatriool effect. 
This tendency is very apparent even in 
‘Griffith Gaunt,’ which in intensity of in- 
vox, xyi. 


terest stands first among his books. 1 The 
Cloister and the Hearth ’ is most free from 
the defect, and the ripe scholarship and keen 
invention which are there blended with ar- 
tistic delicacy and Teserve constitute his best 
title to rank with the great novelists. Mr. 
Swinburne(who associates Reade with Victor 
Hugo as an abhorrer of cruelty and foul play) 
is disposed to place Reade’e novels between 
those of Engine Sue and the elder Dumas ; 
the former he resembles by his power of 
sensational description, the latter in his in- 
stinct for dramatic narration. His systematic 
dependence on documentary information, and 
his ability to vivify the results of his re- 
searches, also closely connect him with the 
category of realistic novelists, of whom Defoe 
and M. Zola are familiar types. 

Reade’s personal appearance was striking ; 
he was over six feet m height, and was of 
athletic and vigorous build. His genial 
countenance, boisterous maimer, impatience 
of criticism, and impulsive generosity, all 
helped to make his personality attractive. A 
lifelike portrait is in the possession of his 
namesake, godson, executor, and residuary 
legatee, Mr. 0. L. Reade, of Oalifield in 
Sussex. The best photograph of the novelist 
is that taken by Lombardi of Pall Mall. A 
reproduction is in the Dublin ‘University 
Magazine’ for June 1878, accompanied by a 
sketch of his career. Another portrait is 
prefixed to * lleadiana’ (1882). 

Resides the dramas mentioned, Reade was 
responsible for the ‘ First Printer,’ throe acts, 
Princess’s, 3 March 1866, with Tom Taylor: 
‘ Poverty and Pride,' five acts, Surrey, and 
also at Victoria, at both houses piratically 
performed ; ' The Robust i avalid,’ from Mo- 
IiSre’s * Malade Imnginaire,’ three acts, 
Adelphi, 15 June 1870; and 1 Sliilly Shally,* 
three acts, Gaiety, 1 April 1872, 

In addition to the miscellaneous works 
already noticed, Reade wrote : 1. ' A Lost Art 
Revived: Oremona Violins and Varnish,’ 
1878. 2. ‘AHero and Martyr,’ 1874. 8.‘Trade 
Malice,’ 1876. 4. 1 Bible Characters — namely, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, David, and Paul,' 1888. 

[Personal recollections ; Compton Reade's 
Memoir of his Unde, OharieB Reade, 2 vols, 
1887 (a very inefficient biography); Bloxam’s 
Magdalen College Register, voi. vii. ; Mr, A. 0. 
Swinburne’s Miscellanies (1886), pp. 271-802; 
Times, 12 and 16 April 1884 ; Athenocum, 18 April 
1884; Illustrated London News, 29 April 1884; 
Fortnightly Review, October 1884 ; Encyol, Brit. 
9th edit.) C, Rl, 

READE, EDWARD ANDERDON 
(1807-1886), Anglo-Indian official, born at 
ipsden, Oxfordshire, on 16 March 1807, was 
fifth son of John Reade of Ipeden, a pro* 
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party which lma been in tlie possession of the to tlie Sauger and Narbudda tarritoricTT 
family since 1581. John Head (1088-1750), make inquiries into the fiscal, judicial « j 
■who emigrated to America, and was one of other departments of their government r 
the six founders of the city of Charlestown, 1850, alter twenty-eight years’ continuoi 
is said to he a cousin. Edward’s mother servico in India, he took a six months' vae * 
■was Anna Maria, daughter of Major Soott- tion in England. vaca ' 

"Waring, M.P. for Stockhridge. Ilis youngest The outbreak of the mutiny in 1857 found 
brother was Charles Reade, the novelist [q. v.] him at Agra as the senior civilian witl 
Four elder brothers joined, like himself, the John Russell Colvin [q. v,] bb lieutenant! 
East India Company’s service, The eldest governor of the North- We^t Provinces of 
son, John Thurlow (1797-1 827), a godson of Bengal, The position of affairs was critical 
the lord chancellor, went out to Bengal in from the first. Under Reade’s directions the 
181 6. Attached to the revenue department, fort, whither the garrison and Englishponu- 
he aided Ilolt Mackenzie, the secretary to the lation soon removed, was provisioned and 
government in the revenue department, in preparations were made for alongsiege, Not- 
iraming the famous Regulation V II of 1822, withstanding that an order had been issued 
the basis of the periodical revision of land against the romoval 1 hither of government 
revonuo settlements in the North-Western records, he deposited the records of the 

Provinces. lie died in 1827, shortly after revenue department in the fort with his own 
his appointment as magistrate of Saharan- hands. These were the only records ulti. 
pore. mately saved. The menacing attitude of the 

Eduoated at the prebendary school at natives in the town induced Reads to break 
Ohicliostor, Edward was nominal ad in 1823 up tlie bridge of boats across the river and 
to a writorship in tlie East India Company's remove it under the guns of the fort so as 
service, and studied at llaileybury College to prevent reinforcements from reaching the 
till December 1826. Although ho arrived at rebels from the other side. In spite of Ms 
Calcuttain Juno 1828, ill-health necessitated opposition ati unsuccessful attempt was made 
absence on leave, first in China and after- to extort, a forced loan from the native me> 
wards in England. In 1828 horoturnod lo chants and bankors, but their personal re- 
Calcutta, whoro ho obtained a gold modal sped for Reads counteracted the evil effects 
for proficiency in Indian languages, and ho of tho stop. At longth, on 5 July, the rebels 
was soon appointed assistant to Robert about tho town worn temporarily defeated. 
Mori ins Bird, magistrate and collector of In September Colvin died, and Reade, who 
Goruckpore. In 1832 he was promoted to had snarod liis heavy responsibilities for 
a higher post at Oawnpore, and was en- many months, took lomporary charge of the 
trusted with tho introduction of tho poppy government. Colonel Greathed [q.v.] finally 
cultivation in that disl rid, a 1 ask the perfor- dispersed tho rebels on 10 Oct. Later in the 
inanceof wliicligninedtho governor-general's yoar Agra was able to afford valuable help 
commendation in a despatch. In 1835 he sue- to tho columns oporating against Lucknow, 
coeded Sir Frederick Currie as magistrate at Roade's sympathy with the loyal natives, 
Goruckpore, and in 1 84 1 completed tho settle- and his endeavours to shield them from the 
moot of tho district, Tho hoard of re venue effects of tho spirit of vengeance which per- 
speoially reported that he offoctud lliis In- vadod certain classes after the mutiny wee 
borioub work ‘with equal cheorfulnuHs, abilily, suppressed, oxposodhimtosomeobloquy. But 
and onergy,’ From desolate 1‘orest l ho large his attitude was approoiatod by the natives 
territory was couverlod, under the wiso au- Wlion the Mahommcdaus, on 28 July 1869, 
ministration of his assistants, into a fori ile in o groat religious ceremony at Morndabad, 
provinco, inhabited by coni rated and pro- o fibred up a prayer of thanksgiving for the ter- 
sperouerultivators. In 1810 Rundowns made mination of tlie mutiny, the officiating priest 
commissioner of tlie division, and was trans- invoked blessings on Reade, as well as on the 
ferrod to Benares, whoro, besides fulfilling his quoon nndtlio viceroy, Lord Canning. Reade’s 
official duties, ho placed such institutions as last oflioiul act at Agra was to read the jjrocia- 
fcho college, the blind asylum, and tho dispon- mation transferring the government of India 
sarios on an efficient footing. In 1862, dur- from tho East India Company to Queen 
ing a threatening riot, he ordered a troop Victoria. In 18(50 he retired from the ser- 
of cavalry to chavgo the rioters— not with vice, and farowoll addresses from the natives 
swords, but dog-whips, adovico which quelled of Agra, Bonavos, aud other cities with who® 
the disturbance without bloodshed. In 1863 he had boon officially connected werepre- 
he was promoted to tbo Suddor board of sontod to him. On arriving in England he 
revenue, and wont to Agra, In tho some was mode a companion of the Bath, ana. 
your ho was deputed as special commissioner settled down at liie ancestral home in Os- 
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fordslire, where he was appointed a magi- 
strate. For twenty years he was chairman of 
the county bench at Wallingford. The good- 
will of the people of India pursued him, and 
the maharajah of Benares, as a mark of 
esteem, established a public well for the 
villagers of Stoke Eow, a hamlet in the 
Ohiltern Hills on the upper portion of the 
Ipsden estate. It was sunk 398 feet deep, 
aid was opened on 24 May 1864, and was 
the first instance of a charitable gift from an 
Indian prince to the poor of the ruling 
country. Beade’s youngest brother, Charles, 
the novelist, had described in the 'Woman 
Hater ’ the previous defective water supply 
of the village, under the imaginary title of 
Hill Stoke. Tho maharajah’s example was 
followed by Rajah Sir Deonarayun Singh, 
K.O.S.I., who provided a second well for an 
outlying portion of the village a mile distant. 

Reads died at Ipsden on 11 Feb. 1886, 
and was buried in Ipsden churchyard. He 
married Eliza, the youngest daughter of 
Richard Nossiter Eurnard of Orewkerne and 
Collyford in Somerset, by whom he had ten 
children. Five survived him. 

3ast India 
of India 
ry of the 

Sepoy War.] A. E. R. 


[Family papers and journals ; Hon. ' 
Company’s Despatches; Government 
Records; Kaye and Malleson’a TTi -" 


READE, JOHN EDMUND (1800-1870), 
poetaster and novelist, bom in 1800atBroaa- 
well, Gloucestershire, was the son of Thomas 
Reads of Barton Manor, Berkshire, by his 
wife Catherine, daughter of Sir John Hill 
(d.24 Jan. 1837). nis grandfather, Sir John 
Reade, was fourth baronet, being great- 
grandson of Oompton Reade of Shipton 
Court, Oxfordshire, who was created a 
baronet on 4 March 1661. 

John Edmund was educated at a school 
abDaulting Sheepslule, near Shepton Mallet. 
His first work, a collection of poems entitled 
‘The Broken Heart,’ was published in 1825, 
From that timo till the close of his life he 
devoted himself to authorship, and developed 
a remarkable oapucity for plagiarism. Byron 
served for his chief ' mode], but his poems 
and plays are full of sentiments and phrases 
taken undisguisodly from the best-known 
writings of Scott, Wordsworth, Ben Jonson, 
Oroly, and others, His ablest work, 1 Cain, 
the Wanderer,' was pub’ished in 1830. It 
bears traces of Byronic influence, and ob- 
tained for its author on introduction to Cole- 
ridge and a eulogy from Goethe. In 1838, 
after a long stay in the south of Europe, he 
published his longest poem, ' Italy/ which 
Bears a close resemblance to 'Ohilde Harold,’ 
reproducing even tho dying gladiator, 


Most of Beade’s life was passed in Bath 
and the west of England, but he was in the 
habit of making long sojourns in central and 
southern Europe. He died on 17 Sept. 1870. 
lie married Ins cousin, Maria Louisa, elder 
daughter of George GomptonReade, by whom 
he left a daughter, Agnes Oaralie, who mar- 
ried Arnold nighton in 1881. After the 
marriage her husband assumed the addi- 
tional surname of Reade. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Beads published : 1. ‘ Sibyl Leaves : Poems,’ 
1827, 8vo. 2. ' The Revolt of the Angels,’ 
an epic drama, 1830, 8vo. 3. ' Catiline,’ a 
tragedy, 1839, 8vo. 4. 'Prose from the 
South, 1 1846, post 8vo; 2nd edit. 1847. 
6. ' The Light of other Days,’ a novel, 1858, 
8vo, 6. ‘ Wait and Hope,’ a novel, 1869, 
8vo. 7. ' Saturday Sterne,’ a novel, 1862, 8vo, 
besides other poems and dramas. Several 
collective editions of his pooms were pub- 
lished, the most complete being that of 1865, 
in 8 yoIs. 8vo. 

[Reude’s Works ; Men of the Reign, P- 747 ; 
Powell’s Living Authors of England, ed. 184B, 
p. 251; Ohambers’s Cyclop, of Eugl. Lit. ii. 417; 
Allibona’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. ii. 1754 ; Burke’s 
Bui on stage.] E. I. C. 

READE, JOSEPH BANCROFT (1801- 
1870), chemist, microscopist, and photogra- 
phic discoverer, eldest son or Thomas Shaw 
Bancroft Reade and Sarah, his wife, daugh- 
ter of Richard Palev, was bom at Leeds, 
Yorkshire, on G April 1801. His father was 
the author of ‘ Christian Retirement ’ (1829), 
'Christian Experience’ (1832), and 'Chris- 
tian Meditations’ (1841), all issued (inl2mo) 
as 'by a layman,’ From Leeds grammar 
school Joseph proceeded in 1820 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, but soon migrated to 
Caius College, where he was elected ascholar. 
ne graduated as a senior optime in 1825, 
and was ordained deacon in the same year 
as curate of Kegworth, Leicestershire. In 
1826 he took priest’s orders, and in 1828 
proceeded M.A. From 1829 to 1832 he was 
curate of Halifax, from 1832 to 1834 incum- 
bent of Harrow-on-the-Weald, and from 
1830 to 1869 rector of Stone, Buckingham- 
shire, to whioh benefice he was presented by 
the Royal Astronomical Society. From 
1869 to 1868 he was rector of Elleshorough, 
Buckinghamshire ; and from 1863 till nis 
death, rector of Bishopsbourne,near Canter- 
bury. 

Reade’s earliest published papers belong 
to 1887, and deal with the structure, com- 
position, and ash of plants. They were pub- 
lished in the 'Philosophical Magazine,’ soma 
of them having been communicated to the 
British Association. He was elected a fsllow 
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of the Eoyal Society in 1888, and in 1839 
was one of the original members of the 
Microscopical Society, In. April 1830 Reads 
discovered a mode of separating heat-rays 
from those of light by the use of a hemi- 
spherical leas, so as to enable pictures to be 
taken with safety by means of cemented 
achromatic objectives, At the same time 
he discovered the value of an infusion of 
galls as a sensitisor of paper treated witl 
silver nitrate, and that of hyposulphite of 
soda for fixing the photographic image. _ He 
thus succeeded in taking the first micro- 
photographs with the solar microscope, and 
exhibited some of 1ub 1 solar mezzotints ' so 
obtained at the London Institution, at Leeds, 
and elsewhere. His methods wore described 
in public lectures, during April and May 
1 839, by Edward William Brayley [q. v.] ; but 
these lectures were not publisnecl, and conse- 
quently, though lieade’s discoveries nnLedatod 
those of William Henry’ Fox Talbot [q. v.], 
the latter was allowed in 18G4 to renew the 
patent taken out by him in 1841. Reade's 
claims as a discoverer aro recognised by Sir 
David Brewster in the ‘North British Re- 
view’ (August 1847) and by Captain Abney 
(Eneyclapcedia. Rrifanm'oa, 9 th ed, xviii. 824), 
os well as by the jurors of the Paris ex- 
hibition of 1850, by whom he was honour- 
ably mentioned for some photographs of tlifl 
moon. Ilis chief other inventions were the 
hemispherical condenser for the microscopo, 
commonly known as ‘ Reade’s kettledrum ’ 
(1861), which lio afterwords modified by the 
addition of two louses, and the equilateral 
prism for microscopic illumination (1809). 
In addition to the twenty-fivo papers undor 
Reade’s name in the 4 Royal Society’s Onto- 
logue’ (v. 114 and viii. 710) is one on 
Roman coin-moulds from the 4 Numismatio 
Ohronicla’ (1839); and among those enu- 
merated aro several on the mioroscopio struc- 
ture of chalk and flint, on luminous motoors, 
and on the ovolution of ammonia by animals, 
contributed to the ‘Annals and Magazino 
of Natural History,' tho 4 Transactions of 
tho Microscopical Society,’ and tho 4 British 
Association Reports,’ besides one on his ob- 
servatory at Slone in the 4 Monthly Notes 
of the Royal Astronomical Society ; ’ and 
one on tho use of gutta-percha as a substitute 
for glass in photography, in the 4 Journal of 
tho Ehotographio Sooiety.’ Reade became a 
inomber of this society in 1865, and was pre- 
sident of the Royal Microscopical Society at 
the time of his death, which took place at 
Bishopaboiu’ne on 12 Dee. 1870. Reade man- 
ned Charlotte Dorothea Parish, sister of 
Professor Parish of Cambridge, by whom he 
had throe children, who oil died young. 


. [Monthly Microscopical Journal, lgnT^T 
information furnished by W. Paley BsildJn e* 
his great-nophew.] q Bs 



to Carlisle, and received the temporalities of 
that see in March 1896. On 6 Oct. of the 
same year ho was again translated by „ 
papal hull to Chichester, and received tbs 
temporalities on 0 May 1807. Reads was a 
trier of petitions in the parliament of Sen. 
tomber 1397, and Bwove to observe the 
statutes then mado (Rolls of Parliament in. 
348, 368). He was one of the counsellors 
whom Edmund of Langley, duke of York 
consulted as to opposing Henry of Lancet 
ter in August 1899. In the first parliament 
of I-Ionry IV ho assented to the imprison- 
ment of Richard II (si. iii. 427), In 1404 
ho was again a trier of petitions, and in 1406 
was a wilnossto tho entail of the crown (sJ, 
iii. 646, 582). During the roign of Henry IV 
Reade is occasionally mentioned as attending 
tho counoil (Nicolas, Proc. Prim/ Council, 
i. 166, ii. 6, 98). He died in June 1416. His 
will, dated 10 Aug. 1414, was proved on 
6 July 1415. Hie register, which begins on 
10 Feb. 1890-7 and onds 14 April 1414, is 
tbo oldest of the 4 Chichester Episcopal Re- 
gisters ’ now preserved. Some notes from 
it are given in the 4 Suseex Archeological 
Collections’ (xvii. 197-9). The author of 
the 4 Annales Ricardi Secundi’ (p. 248), in 
recording Reade’s action in August 1899, 
says he was 4 irrepreliensibilis et sinequereht,’ 
meaning that he had not been implicated in 
the political intrigues of 1897. There does 
not seem to be any evidence as to whether 
ho was related to his predecessor, William 
Rede or Reade [q.v.] 


[Le Neve’s East! Ecolo&i® Angl. i. 244, ii, 
230 ; Cotton’s Fasti Each Hib. i. 6 j Godwin, Do 
Ermsulibus, jp. 608, ed. Richardson; Sussex 
Archaeological Collections, xvii. 107-9; other 
authorities quoted.] O. t. X. 

READE, WILLIAM WINWOOD 
(1888-1875), traveller, novelist, and contro- 
versialist, eldest son of William Barrington 
Roads of Ipsdon House, Oxfordshire, by bis 
wifo Elizabeth, daughter of Captain John 
Murray, R.N., was born on 26 Doc. 1838. 
Charles Reads [q. v.] was bis unde. JHe was 
eduoatod at Hyde House, Winchester, and 
matrioulatod from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
on 18 March 1856, but he left the university 
without a degree. He early showed a tastefor 
the investigation of natural soience, but this 
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•was interrupted by his university studies, and 
afterwards By an unavailing attempt to fol- 
low the example of his uncle, Charles Eeade, 
and master the art of Action, Subsequently 
M. Du Ohaillu's theories, published in 1861, 
respecting the power and aggressive charac- 
ter of the gorilla so inflamed Reade’s 
curiosity that, having raised money upon 
his inheritance, he started for Gaboon to 
ascertain the truth, and after five months 
of hunting, during which time he ascended 
the river higher than any of his predecessors, 
discovered its rapids, and visited the can- 
nibal races, he was finally able to demon- 
strate to scientific men that the gorilla is an 
exceedingly timorous animal, almost inac- 
cessible to European sportsmen in the thick 
jungles which it inhabits. Ho then visited 
Angola in south-western Africa, and after- 
wards ascended the Casern nucha, Gambia, 
and Senegal, seeing something of Moslem 
life among the negroes, and also of the wild 
tawny Moors. 

In these travels he become conscious of 
hia ignorance, and after his return to Eng- 
land he recommenced the study of science. 
He entered as a student at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, and in 1866 volunteered his services 
for the cholera hospital at Southampton. 
In 1869 he revisited the African continent 
under the auspices of the Eoyal Geographical 
Society, Mr. Andrew Swanzy, a well-known 
merchant on the Gold Const, providing the 
means. His first object was to open up 
the Assinie river, and to go ns far as Ooo- 
massie, but the Aehuntees prevented him. 
He then proceeded to Sierra Leone, and 
thence started to explore the sources of the 
Eiger. He reached Faluba, where he was 
detained for three months in honourable 
captivity, and then sent back. Still un- 
daunted, he started again, and this time he 
was allowed to pass. lie succeeded in 
reaching the Niger, hut as the source was 
inacesaiblo owing to native wars, he went 
to the gold mines of Eouri, a country never 
previously visited by a European. 

In November 1873 he returned to Africa 
as special correspondent of the ‘Times’ 
during the Ashantee war, and fought at 
the battle of Amoaful in the ranks of the 
42nd Highlanders. From this third expe- 
dition to Africa he returned quite broken 
down in health, and he died on 24 April 
1876. 

His unde, Charles Heads, observed that 
‘ the writer thue cut off in his prime entered 
life with excellent prospects; he was heir to 
considerable estates, and gifted with genius. 
But he did not live long enough to inherit 
the one or to mature tko other. Ilia wholo 


public career embraced but fifteen years ; 
et in another fifteen he would probably 
ave won a great name and cured himself, 
as many thinking men have done, of certain 
obnoxious opinions which laid him open to 
reasonable censure ’ (Daily Telegraph, 
27 April 1875). 

He was the author of : 1. ‘ Charlotte and 
Myra. A Puzzle in Six BitB,’ London, 
1869, 8vo; this, like his other efforts in 
the. department of fiction, was severely 
criticised by the ‘ Athenaeum, ’ ‘Saturday 
Eeview,’ and other papers (cf. Alubohh, 
Diet, of Engl. (Lit.) 2. ‘Liberty Hall, 
Oxon.,’ a novel, 3 vols. Loudon. 1860, 8vo. 
3. ‘ The. Veil of Isis, or the Mysteries of 
the Druids,’ London, 1801, 8vo ; an attack 
on all religious beliefs, particularly the 
oatholic religion. 4. ‘Savage Africa: being 
a Narrative of a Tour in Equatorial South- 
western and North-western Africa; with 
Notes on the Habits of the Gorilla, on the 
Existence of Unicorns and Tailed Men ; on 
the Slave Trade, on the original Character 
and Capabilities of the Negro, and on the 
future Civilisation of Western Africa,’ Lon- 
don, 1863, 8vo, 6. ‘ See-Saw i a Novel. 
By Francesco Abati. Edited [in fact written] 
by W. Winwood Eeade,’ 2 vols. London, 
1866, 8vo. Charles Eeade describes this as a 
‘ well-constructed tale.’ 6. ‘ The Martyrdom, 
of Man,' London, 1872, 8vo ; 8th ed. London, 
1884, 8vo ; in this work the author does 
not attempt to conceal hie allioistical 
opinions. 7. ‘ The African Sketch-book,’ 
with maps and illustrations, 2 vols. London, 
1873, 8vo. 8. ‘The Story of the Ashantee 
Campaign,’ London, 1874, 8vo. 0. ‘The 
Outcast : a Novel,’ London, 1B76, 8vo. 

He also wrote introductions to Schwein- 
furth's ‘ Heart of Africa,’ 1873, and Bohlfs 
* Adventures in Morocco,’ 1874. 

[Private information ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1718-1888 ; Burke’s landed Gentry, 1806.] 

T. 0. 

READER, WILLIAM (fi. 1680), por- 
trait-painter, was a pupil of Gerard Soest 

& , v. J He was the son of a clergyman at 
aidstone, and was for a long time patro- 
nised by a wealthy nobleman in the west of 
Euglan d. He is ch ieflv known by a portrait 
of Dr. John Blow £q. v.J which was engraved 
in mezzotint by T. Beckett. There are no 
doubt other portraits by him under the 
names of more eminent artists, Reader died 
in poor circumstances as an inmate of the 
Charterhouse. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed, Wor- 
num ; Ohaloner Smith’s British Morzotinto 
Portraits.] L. 0. 
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READER, "WILLIAM (1782-1862), 
topographer, eldest son of William Render, 
farmer, who emigrated to America in 1804, 
was horn at High Cross, near Rowington, 
Warwickshire, on 28 Doc. 1782. When about 
three years of age he was adopted by his 
great-unole, the Rev. James Kettle, for forty 
years minister of the presbyterian chapel at 
Warwick, and he received a classical educa- 
tion in the academy of the Rev. John Kendall, 
vicar of Budbroolte. In 1797 he was ap- 
prenticed to Noah Rollnson, printer and pro- 
prietor of the ‘ Coventry Mercury,’ ana in 
1808 he entered into partnership with his 
master. In 1828 he was sworn a cham- 
berlain of Coventry, and he obtained other 
local appointments. After his partner's death 
in 1818 he continued to manage the business, 
which in consequence of heavy losses ho was 
obliged to relinquish in 1883 ; and in. 1836, 
having disposed of the greater part of his 
freehold property in Coventry, he was com- 
pollod to leave that city. IT o at first removod 
to Birmingham, where ho lost the remainder 
of liis property and endured much adversity, 
and in 1837 ho finally settled in London, 
where ho diod on 8 Oot. 1 862, lie was buried 
at St. John’s, Iloxton. 

Ilis works are: 1. ‘An Authentic Record 
of the Lammas Grounds belonging to the 
City of Coventry, from the original record 
by Humphrey W anloy in the Brit ish M useum,’ 
1810, 12mo. 2. 'ADoscriptionoftheOhurches 
ofSt.MichnelandthoHoly Trinity, Coventry,’ 
1816, 8vo. 3. ‘The Charter granted by 
James I lo tlio Mayor, Bailiffs, and Com- 
monalty of the City of Uovontvy in 1621,’ 
1816, 8vo. 4. ‘Now Coventry Guido, con- 
taining the History and Antiquities of that 
City,’ Coventry [1821 P], 1 2rao. 6. ‘ Tho 
History of Leofric, Earl of M ercia, and his 
Countess Godiva, from nutlieniio records, 
with the Origin and Description of Coventry 
Show Fair,’ Coventry, 1827, 18mo ; 2nd edit., 
1830, 12mo; 3rd edit., 1834, 8vo. 6. ‘A 
Guide toSl.Mary'sHall, Coventry, ’Coventry, 
1827, 12mo. 7, ‘Persecutions at Coventry 
by tho Roman Catholics from 1880 to 1667,’ 
1829, 8vo. 8. 'Description of St. Mioliael’s 
Church, Coventry, with Inscriptions from 
tho Monomania, Coventry, 1830, 12mo. 
0. ‘ Domesday Book for tho County of War- 
wick, translated, with a brief Dissertation 
on Domesday Book, and Biographical Notices 
of the Anciont Possessors/ Coventry, 1886, 
4to; 2nd edit., with brief introduction by 
Evelyn Philip Shirloy .Warwick [1879], 4to. 
10. ‘ A List of tho Bailiffs, Shoriffs, and 
Mayors cf Coventry.’ 

Read or published in the ‘ Coventry More ury ' 
many articles on the anciont and modern 


649, Bodleian 
T. C. 


G, BURNET {ft. 1780-1820) 
draughtsman, was a native of 


history of the city; he was an ocoasinn.i 
correspondent of the ‘ Gentleman’s MqLw 
from 1809 to 1862 ; and he also made some 
contributions to tbe ‘ Collectanea Torn.™ 
phica et Genealogica.’ 18 

[Gent. Mug. 1862 , pt 
Cat.) 

READING. 

engraver and draugntsman, was a native of 
Colchester, and practised in London He 
worked entirely for the booksellers, enerav 
ing chiefly portraits of contempoiary cele- 
brities, many of which appeared in Bell’s 
‘ British Theatro,’ 177(3-86, and the ‘Euro- 
poan Magazine,’ 1783-93. Reading engraved 
a sot of six portraits of m embers of the Royal 
Academy, from drawings by Peter Falconet 
[q. v.j, and another of members of the 
American Congress, 1783 ; also some of the 
plates to Boydell’s ‘ Shukespeare,’ and a few 
fancy subjects, such as ‘ Lavinia and her 
Mother,’ after W. Bigg, and ‘ Charlotte at 
the Tomb of Wcrthor,’ from liis own design. 
In 1820 a sot of twelvo etchings by Reading 
from drawings by Mortimer, of ‘ Characters 
lo illustrate Shakespeare,' was published by 
T. and fl. Rodd ; and many of the plate 
in that firm’s ‘ Collection of Portraitsto illns- 
tralo Granger’s “History of England,” '1820 
and 1822, wore engraved by him. He was 
employod as drawing and riding master by 
the Earl of Pomfrot at Windsor. A portrait 
of Reading was etched by Samuel Do Wilde 
[q. v.] in 1798. 


[Rodgravo’s JDicL. of Artists ; Dodd’s Memoirs 
of English Engravers in Brit. Mne. (Addit, 
MS. 33404).] F. M. O’D. 

READING, JOHN (1688-1607) £ divine 
and prebendary of Canterbury, bom in 1688 
of poor parents in Buckinghamshire, matricu- 
lated from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 4 May 
1004, and graduated B.A. on 17 Oct. 1007. 
Whon ho proceeded M.A . on 22 June 1010, he 
was described as of St. Mary Hall (of. Wood, 
Athene 8 Qion. iii. 794 ; Glabk, Oxf. Reg, li, 
271). Talcing holy orders, he became about 
1614 chaplain to Edward, lord Zouck, of 
Ilaringuworth, lord warden of the Cinque 
ports and governor of Dover Castle. After 
pruaching at Dover many sermons before 
his patron, ho was on 2 Deo. 1016, at the re- 
quest of the parishioners, appointed minister 
of St. Mary’s (Hastud, Kent, iv. 118). He 
soourod a posit i on of influsneo in the town, and 
subsequently bocame chaplain, to Charles 1 
and B.D., but of what university does not 
appear. Although his sermons advocated 
puritan principles, ho supported the kings 
cause in the civil ware. In 1642 his stnay 
nt Dover was plundered by parliamentary 
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soldiers, and lie was imprisoned ioi nineteen 
months. By direction of Charles I, Laud, 
then a prisoner in the Tower, bestowed on 
him the rectory of Ohartham, Kent, on 
27 Jan. 1642-S ( State Papers, Dom. ceecxcvii. 
14). The commons declined to sanction Read- 
ing's institution, and appointed Edward Cor- 
bett. Laud refused to abandon Reading, 
and tbe house passed on that ground an 
ordinance sequestrating the archbishop’s tem- 
poralities (June 1643 ; sea Scobull, i. 42 ; 
Commons' Journals, iv. 460). A prebend 
in Canterbury which was bestowed on 
Reading at tbe same time brought him no 
greater advantage. In July 16 14 he was 
presented by Sir William Brockman to the 
living of Chariton, Kent, and in the samo 
year was appointed by the Assembly of Di- 
vines to be one of nine persons commissioned 
to write annotations on the New Testament, 
which were published as ‘ Annotations upon 
all the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, wherein the Text is explained, Doubts 
resolved, Scriptures paralleled, and various 
Readings observed,’ London, 1645, 1661, and 
1667. But shortly aft er 16 16, on the discovery 
of a plot for the capture of Dover Castle hy 
the royalists, * he was inhumanly seized on 
a winter night, hy command of Major Boys, 
son of Sir Edward, and hurried to Dover 
Oastle, and next day to that of Leede, where, 
continuing for some time, he composed the 
" Guide to the Iloly City.”’ He was at length 
discharged hy the parliamentary committee 
for Kent, and the restitution of his goods 
was ordered; but his livings were sequos- 
tered. On 8 Jan. 1646-7 he woe a prisoner 
in the Fleet {Ilist. MSS. Comm, Oth Rep. 
.152 ; Lords' Journals, viii. 663) . On 1 0 March 
660 he attacked the right of unordained 
preaching in a public disputation with the 
anabaptist Samuel Fisher of Folkestone. 
‘Fisher pleaded the affirmative, felchingmost 
of his arguments from Jeremy Taylor’s “ Dis- 
course of the Liberty of Prophesying,” ’ which 
Reading had already criticised in print, and 
now attacked anew. 

Reading was restored to his Dover living 
shortly before the king’s return. On 26 May 
1660 be presented to Charles, on his first 
landing, a large hiblo with gold clasps, in the 
name of the corporation of Dover, and made 
a short speech, which was published as a 
broadside. He was shortly after restored 
to Ohartham, made canon of tko oiglitk 
prebend of Canterbury (9 July 1600, Ln 
Neve, Patti), and reinstitutod to OheTiton 
on 18 July (State Papers, Dom. Car. JI, viii. 
168), In October following the university 
of Oxford conferred on him the degree of 
D.D.yw lit. reg. ( ib . xix. 90). Before August 


1662 lie resigned the living at Dover. He 
died on 20 Oct. 1667, and was buried on the 
SOth in the parish church of Ohartham. nis 
son Thomas, of Christ Church, Oxford, bom 
in 1823, proceeded M.A. in July 1647 when 
‘ lately freed from prison.’ 

The works of Reading, whose doctrine 
was strictly Oalvinistic, include : 1. ‘A 
Grain of Incense, or Supplication for the 
Peace of Jerusalem, the Church and State,’ 
London [8 April], 1643. 2. ’ An Evening 
Sacrifice, or Prayer for a Family neces- 
sary for these calamitous Times,’ London, 
1343. 3. 1 Brief Instructions concerning the 
holy Sacrament for tlieir use who propose 
to receive the Lord's Supper,’ London, 1646, 
8vo. 4. 1 Little Benjamin, or Truth, discover- 
ing Error; being a clear and full Answer 
unto tbe Letter subscribed by forty-seven 
Ministers of the Province of London, and pre- 
sented to his Excellency, January 18, 1648 
. . . by J. R., a reall lover of all those who 
love peace and truth,’ London, 1648, 4to. 
6. ‘ The Ranter's Ranting, with the appre- 
hending Examinations and Confession of 
John Collins and five more, also their several 
kinds of mirth and dancing (by J. R,),’ Lon- 
don, 2 Dec. 1060, 4to. 6. ‘ A Guide to the 
Holy City, or Directions and Helps to an 
Holy Life,’ Oxford, 1051, 8vo. 7. ‘ An Anti- 
dote against Anabaptism,’ in part a criticism 
of Jeremy Taylor’s 1 Liberty of Piopkesying,’ 
London, 1646, 4t o. An edition of 1066 bears 
the title, ‘ Anabaptism routed,’ and is dedi- 
cated (8 Dec. 1663) to Sir William Brock- 
man, kt., and his wifo. 8. ‘ Christmas revived, 
or an Aiuswer to certain Objections made 
against the Observation of a Day in memory 
of our Saviour Christ his birth,’ London, 
1600. Dedicated to ‘ my honoured kinsman, 
Mr. William Rookc.’ A sermon of his, de- 
livered in Canterbury Cathedral (Loudon, 
1083, 4to), of which a copy is in the Bodleian 
Library, contains a defonce of church musio. 
Reading alro left in manuscript, ready for the 
press, among other works,’ A large Comment, 
Paraphrase, and Explication on the whole 
New Testament,’ fol,, in Latin, dedicated to 
Monck, and sent to be printed at London in 
i 060 ; bul, being prevented by the great fire, 
was delivered into the hands of Wren, bishop 
of Ely. 

[The long notice in Wood's Athouae Oxon. 
(Blisb), iii. 704, was procured for him by While 
Konnott, whose father, Basil Keunett, was for 
a time Beading's curate at Chsriton, and was 
long intimate with Reading’s son John, who 
must not he confueed with John Reading [q. v.) 
the musician, though the latter was probably a 
relative (Lansd. MB. 988, fol. 70). Addil. MS. 
18071, f. 184; Hist. MSS. Oomm. fltli Rap. p. 
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152; Lords’ Journals, viii. 053; La Nave's Fasti ; 
Walker's Sufferings, ii,8 ; Foster's Alumni Oxan.; 
Clark’s Oxf, Reg. ; State Papors, Dom. ubi supra | 
Hasted’s Kent, iv, 118, 616 iii. 167, 801.] 

W. A. S. 

READING, JOHN (d. 1692), musician, 
may have been related, to John Reading 
(1688-1667) [q. v.] The latter had a son 
Johu, hut ho cannot ha identified •with the 
musician. In 1667 tho musician was at 
Lincoln Oathedral, whore he was appointed 
junior vicar-choral on 10 Oct. and poor vicar 
on 28 Nov. On 7 June 1370 he became 
master of the choristers, In 1676 ho was 
appointed organist of Winchester Cal hcdral ; 
this ho relinquished in 1881, when he suc- 
ceeded ' Geffrys ’ ns organist of Winchester 
College. The salary was, during his tenure 
of the latter oflico, raised from 6 l. to 60Z. He 
died in 1692, and was, it is believed, buried 
in the cloisters at Winchester. 

Readtngcomposed on antliom on Psnlm xxv. 
(Divine ifarmoni/, 1712), but his ohiof claim 
to remembrance lies in the tradition which 
malcea him the composer of the Winchester 
College song ‘Dulco Doinurn.’ The Latin 
graces, sung before and after moat at tho 
college elections, aro also ascribed to him. 
Thoy wore all first printed by Dr. Philip 
Hayes [q. v.] in ‘ Ilarmonia Wiccamica ’ 
(1777), and subsequently republished by Gil- 
hort Tlcathcoteae ' Ilarmonia Wykehamiea ’ 
(1811 ). Tiiero are also fragments of eccle- 
siastical music by Reading at the end of 
J ebb’s ' Choral Responses and Litanies of tho 
English Church.’ 

Two oilier contemporary musicians boro 
the samo names, ono being orgnnist of Chi- 
chester Cathedral from 1674 to 1720, and 
the other a singer or actor at Drury Lano 
Theatre, who was concerned in a riot in 1096 
and finod twenty marks. Music by John 
Reading figures in Playford’s * Division Vio- 
lin ’ (2nd edit. 1686), and in the * Ploasnnt 
Musical Companion (1701), hut it is not 
quite cortaiu to which Johu ltoadiug it 
should bo ascribed. 

To a later generation belongs Joirze Rmd- 
tm (1677-1764), organist, possibly a rela- 
tive of oarlior musicians of I ho name, or of 
Miss Reading, who sang in Addison’s 1 Rosa- 
mond’ when it was produced with Clayton’s 
feeblo music in 170/ . John Reading states 
that he was educated in tho Chapel Royal 
under Dr. Blow. In 1700 he was made 
organist of Dulwich College, which he loft 
in 1703 for Lincoln Oathedral. Here he ob- 
tained successively the posts of junior vicar- 
choral, poor vicar, and master of tho chori- 
sters. In 1707 he returned to London, 
On 1 Doc. of that year, while passing tho 


house of his friend Jeremiah ClarkT?^! 
he hoard a pistol-shot, and, entering Zlj 
that tho unfortunate organist had committed 
suicide (Athtinceum, 2 April 1887V rJ? 
mg s first post in London was that of on™! 
mat at St. John b, Hackney ; while therete 
published two amlntious works, ‘ A Book nf 
New Songs (after tho Italian manner) whh 
Symphonies,’ &c. and a 'Book of New 
thems ' (1 742). In the preface to the songs 
he declares his ndnurntion for I talian 
which he had tried to imitato with consider! 
ablo buccoss j t he ‘ Symphonies ’ are, however 
of liiordmato length, even for their period’ 
They appeared before 1724, os they ire ini 
eluded in the catalogue of Sion Colic™ 
Library; tire librarian there from 1703 to 
1744 was William Reading [q, y.j, who was 
probably a relativo. Reading subsequently 
beoarno organist of St.Dunstan-in-the-West 
then of the united parishes of St. Mitv 
Woolchurchaw, Lombard Street, and St. 
Mary Woolnoili. He died on 2 Sept. 1764’ 
John St anloy [q. v."|, the blind organist, was 
one of Ills pupils. 

Reading is said to have composed a tune 
which was adopted by tlio Portuguese em- 



Englisli adaptation „ 
como, all ye faithful' (Bumrai, Hist, of 
Music, iii, 697, iv. 203 ; Hawkins, Hist, qf 
the Science and Practice of Mtisio, c. 184 n,; 
Gent. MagAYQi, p. 460; Olumir.T., Popular 
Music qf the Olden Time, p, 677; Quote, 
Diet, of Music and Musicians, iii, 70). 

[Chappell's Popular Music of tho Olden Tina, 
1855, vol. ii. ; Kirby’B Annals of Winchestor 
Collogo, p. 00, whore John Bishop’s Jam luck 
orto si dcro is nssignod to Reading , Husk’s Ac- 
count of tho Musical Celobrfttions on St. Cecilia’s 
Day, p. 20 ; Grove’s Diet, of Music and Musicians, 
iii. 79.1 H. D. 


READING, ROBERT m (d. 1326), 
historian, was a monk of Westminster. His 
nnmo occurs with that of John of London, 
who, like Robert, is connected with the 
1 Floras Ilistoriarum,’ in the infirmary ac- 
counts of tho abbey in 1204 and 1298, and 
again in the list of monks tried on a charge 
of having plundered tlio royal treasury in 
1 808, Ho died in 1826 (Flores Ilistoriarum, 
iii. 232). lie was tho author of the portion 
of tlio 'Flores Ilistoriarum’ from 1807 to 
1826, which is containod in Ohetham MS. 
0712, and of which thoro is o copy in Cotton. 
MB. Cleopatra, A. 16. Dr. Luard says this 
history ‘must rank of equal authority with 
the other chronicles of Uietimo, It appears 
to me independent of them all. Tho feeling, 
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on the whole, is against the king; the writer 
is strongly opposed to Gaveslon, strongly in 
favour of Thomas of Lancaster.’ Robert’s 
style is inferior to that of his predecessors, 
' being wordy and bombastic, with occasional 
insertions of foreign words, Greek, French, 
or English. This history was printed for 
the first time in. Dr, Luard's edition of the 
'Flores Historiarum’ (iii. 137-2S2), 

[Luard's Flores Historiarum, vol. i. pref. p. 
xliii, vol. iii. prof. pp. xvii-xix ; Hardy’s Rescrip- 
ts’ Catalogue of British Hibtory, iii. 884-6, 
Dngdala's Monostieon Anglicanum, in. 

BEADING, WILLIAM (1674-1744), 
library keeper at Sion College, London Wall, 
London, the son of a refiner of iron, was horn 
on 17 Sept. 1674 at Swin in the parish of 
Wombourne, Staffordshire. lie matriculated 
at University College, Oxford, on 1 June 
1693, graduated B.A. in 1690-7, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. from St. Mary Hall in 1703 
(Foster, Alumni O.voniense a, 1891, iii. 1242), 
He is said to have been vicar of Sixhills, Lin- 
colnshire, between 1704-6, but this is doubt- 
ful On 16 Nov. 1708 howas appointed, on the 
recommendation of Dr. Compton, bishop of 
London, library keeper at Sion College. lie 
‘ gave the library a greater development than 
it had ever received before ; he was full of 
proposals for its improvement, which were 
readily sanctioned by the court of governors, 
and which gave fresh importance to the 
library’ (Rev. W. II. Milman, Some Account 
of Sion College, 1880, p. 63). He was lecturer 
at the church of St. Alphage between 1712 
and 1723, and preached the sermon at West- 
minster Abhey on the anniversary of the 
execution of Charles, 31 Jan. 1714. In 1710 
came out his ‘History of our Lord, adorn’d 
with cuts,’ London, lOmo, of which a ‘ second 
edition, to which is prefixed the Life of the 
B. Virgin Mary,’ was published in 1717, 
This work was reprinted at Leeds, 1849-60, 
3 parts, 16mo, edited by Dean W. F. Hook, 
who recommends it as not only giving ‘the 
history as related by the four Evangelists, 
but it embodies much that commentators 
have colleoted concerning Jewish customs, 
and facts related by Josephus and contem- 
porary historians/ 

Reading’s ohief work, an excellent edition 
in Greek and Latin of the early ecclesiastical 
historians— Eusebius Pamphilus, Socrates 
Scholnsticus, Ilermias Sozomenue, Theodo- 
retus,and Evragius Scliolasticus, wasprinted 
at the Cambridge University Press in 1720, 
in three folio volumes (reprinted at Turin, 
1740-7). The text of Eusebius was repub- 
lished at Vonice, 1770, 8 vols. 8vo, and again 
at Leipzig, 1827-8, under the care of F, A. 


Heiuiehen, who states (i. p. xxv), ‘Textum 
quidem Eusebii summa fide et cura exprimi 
ouravit Readiugus.’ In 1724 he printed 
‘ Twenty-three Sermons of Mortification, 
Holiness, and of the Fear and Love of God’ 
(London, for the author, 8vo), dedioated to 
the archbishop of Canterbury; the writer 
complained that he was ‘ always destitute of 
any ecclesiastical dignity or revenue.’ On 

16 Oct. of the same year he received the 
additional office of clerk or secretarv of 
Sion College, possibly just after the publica- 
tion of that useful compilation ‘ Biblio- 
thecae CieriLonduiensisin Oollegio Sionensi 
Oatalogus, duplici forma concinnatus,’ of 
which the first part gives the titles arranged 
under subjects, and the second is an alpha- 
betical index. Reading appended a history 
of the college, He was made lecturer at St. 
Michael's, Crooked Lone, in 1726, and printed 
in 1728 ' Fifty-two Sermons for every Sun- 
day of the Year/ London, 2 vols. 8vo, also 
dedioated to the archbiahop of Canterbury, 
who was asked ‘to put an end to those 
wretched addresses for preferment, those un- 
christian competitions,’ which indeed Read- 
ing himselfpractised. Two more volumes ap- 
peared in 1730, a second edition wasprinted 
in 1736, and a third edition, ‘ One Hundred 
and Sixteen Sermons preached out of the 
First Lessons at Morning and Evening 
Prayer for all Sundays in the Year,’ Loudon, 

17 56, 4 vols. Bvo, a book of some rarity, for- 
merly sought aftor. Ho published an edition 
of Origen ‘ de Oralione, Gr. et Lat.’ (London, 
sumptibus editoris), in 1728, 4to, and a ser- 
mon on the act against profane swearing in 
1731. He obtained a readership at Christ 
Church, London, in 1738. The impostor 
George Psalmanazar [q. v.] speaks of using 
the library at Sion College and of receiving 
attention from Beading (Memoirs; 1766, pp. 
256-8). ArthurBedford [q.v.] received many 
civilities from him (Scripture Chronology, 
1730). 

Beading died on 10 Deo. 1744, ‘ remarkable 
for his plain and honest manner of life and 
preaching’ (Gent. Mag. 1744, p. 67C), a ripe 
and industrious scholar, a well learned man’ 
(Milman, u t supra, p, 64). His son Thomas, 
in consideration of the services of his father, 
was granted on 28 J an. 1744 the places of 
ostiary, under librarian, and clerk assistant 
at Sion College. 

[Information from Rev. 'W, II. Milman ; sea 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd, i. ii. iii. iv, v. ; Allibone’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit. ii. 1765.] H, R. T. 

RE ADY.WILLIAM JAMES DURANT 
(1828-1873), marine-painter, son of a cleric in 
(he customs, was horn in London on 11 May 
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1823. He ■was an entirely self-taught artist. 
He took some of his early works to a dealer, 
who bought them and continued to employ 
him after his return from a residence of four 
or five years in Amorica. He painted chiefly 
scenes on the south coast of England, both 
in oils and water-colours. Ills pictures are 
signed ‘ W. 3?. It.’ He was of a timid and re- 
tiring disposition, and exhibited only six 
times, sending one picture to the Suffolk 
Street Gallery, three to the British Institu- 
tion in 1861,1862 (coast scenes priced at til. 
each), and 1866 (coast scene near Harwich, 
16/.), and two to the Royal Academy in 
1867, on the encouragement of David Hebert s, 
who admired his work. lie died at Brighton, 
29 Nov. 1878, of an illness contracted by 
painting in the open air, 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Dirt, of 
Artists; Exhibition Catalogues, Royal Academy 
and British Institution.] C. D. 

REAGH, -FLORENCE MACCARTTIY 
(1662 P-1640 P), Trisli chieftain. [See Maci- 
Oartut RiM.au.] 

REAY, Lords. [Soe under Maoxax, 
Donald, of Par, 150L-1G4O.] 

REAY, STEPHEN (L782-1861), arion- 
talist, only son of Rov. John. Reay, bom at 
Montrose on 29 March 1782, first studied 
at Edinburgh under Dnlsiol and Dugald 
Stewart, and graduated in 1802. After 
his ordination, in 1806, ho was licensed to 
several curacies, but later in lifo resumed 
his studios at ( Ixford, where ho matriculated 
in 1814 at St. Alban’s ITall, graduating B. A. 
in 1817 (M.A. 1823 and B.D, 184.1), and 
becoming for some time vice-principal of his 
hall. In 1828 ho was appointed sub-libra- 
rian of the Bodleian Library, whore he had 
charge of the oriental books, and in 1840 
Laudian professor of Arabic. IIo hold both 
offices till his death (20Jan. 1891), Though, 
contemporary writers pay high tributos to 
his learning and scholarship, his literary work 
was confined to a single pseudonymous pam- 
phlet (‘ Observations on the Defence of the 
Church Missionary Society against the Objec- 
tions of the Arokdeacon of Bath,’ by Pilous 
Quadratus, 1818) j and his name will prob- 
ably be remembered among scholars only by 
the references to it in tho ‘ Monumenta Phoe- 
nicia’ of Gesonius, who obtained from Roay 
copies of thePlioonician inscription at Oxford. 

[Gant. Mag, 1801, pi. 1. ; Macray’s Annals of 
tile Bodleian ; Poster's Alumni Oxen.] D, 8. M. 

REBECCA, BIAGIO (1735-1808), painter 
and associate of the Royal Aoademy, born in 
1785, was of Italian birth, and is si ated to have 
first acquired skill in Mb art by painting fruit, 


to imitate that which he pilfer sbTmW. 
boy lie _ becamo a student of the R 0 ui 
Academy m 1769, and exhibited some fe. 
toricol subjects in the three followinjr vearT 
IIo was elected an associate in 1771 
painted portraits and historical siibiects irf 
little merit. lie was, however, specially 
skilled in decorative panning, especially ii, 
the imitation of antique basso-relievos on 
coilin gs, si n ireases, and panels in large ' 
With Giovanni Battista Oipriani [q. 
later John Francis Rigand, RX v , 
Rebecca obtained a large practice in this 
mode of decoration, which was much in vogue 

in the town and country mansions of the no 
bilit y and gentry at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Tho ceilings of the apartments of 
the Royal Academy wore partly executed by 
him. 1 Tb was also employed at Windsor 
Onstlo, whore it is statod that his eccentrici- 
ties and faeotiouB freaks caused much amuse- 
ment to tho royal family. Rebecca died in 
London at his lodgings in Oxford Street on 
22 Feb. 1808, aged 73! 


v.],and 


[Rod grave’s Diet, of Artists; Manuscript 
Memoir of 3. F. Rigand, R.A., by his Son- 
Graves’s Diet, of Artiots, 1760-1880.] L. 0. ’ 


RECORDE, ROBERT (1610 P-1558), 
mathematician, was horn of a good family at 
Tenby in Pembroke, probably about 1610. 
His father was Thomas Recorde, and his 
mother Rose, daughter of Thomos Jones of 
Machynlleth in Montgomeryshire. He was 
admitted a seholar at Oxford about 1525; 
procoodod B.A. and perhaps M.A., and was 
elected fellow of All Soule’ in 1581. He sub- 
sequently rotnovod to Cambridge, wheie ho 
road_, and probably taught, mathematics and 
medicine, two scieuces at that time often 
united (Hutton, Tracts, ii. 243, and Diet, art, 
‘Algebra’). Ho graduated M.D. at Cam- 
bridge in 1 646. IIo (lion returned to Oxford, 
wliorolio t aught arithmetic and mathematics, 
‘ which ho rendered dear to all capacities to 
an oxl ont wholly unprecedented.’ He also 
taught rhetoric, anatomy, music, astrology, 
and cosmography. Though he had a great 
name in the university for his learning, his 
reception in Oxford seems to have been so 
unsatisfactory that ho removed to London, 
whore, irom tho profane to his ‘Hanoi of 
Physiclt,’ ho appears to have been practising 
as a physician in 1647. Tt is said that ho 
was a physician to Edward VI and Mary, 
to whom ho dedicated some of his books. 
The privy counoil direotod him in 1548 to 
visit, a profondedpropbet, one Allen, then 
confinocf in the Tower. In 1549 Eecorde 
was comptroller of tho mint at Bristol, nun 
in May L661 ho was appointed by the long 
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general surveyor of the mines and money, 
m which capacity he served both in England 
and Ireland (Stjoth, Ecclesiastical Memo- 
rials ii. i. 473 ; Thom as, Historical Notes, 
1856). He died in the ting’s bench prison, 
Southwark, in 1558, probably not long after 
making his will, 28 June 1658 (cf, Kennet in 
Lansd. MS. 980, Brit. Mus.) The assertion 
that he was imprisoned for debt accords 
with his allusions to pecuniary difficulties at 
the end of the * Whetstone of Witte, 1 but 
he left a little money to his relatives m his 
will (see Haliiwmll, Connection of Wales 
with the Early Science of England. The 
will is in the prerogative office). He had 
four sons and five daughters (see Cambrian 
Quarterly Magazine, v. 116 &c.) The only 
known portraits of Becorde are woodcuts in 
the * Urinal of Physick ’ and the ‘ Pathway 
to Knowledge.’ There seems no doubt that 
he wae an active champion of the protestont 
reformation (cf. Ptrm.ras, Worthies ; Pitb, p. 
746). 

Though the greatest part of his time was 
spent in the mathematical sciences, Becorde 
is said to have been deeply skilled in rhetorio, 
philosophy, polite literature, history, cosmo- 
graphy, astrology, astronomy, physio, music, 
mineralogy, and every branch of natural 
history, lie was also conversant with all 
matters relating to the coinage, had a 
good knowledge of Saxon (cf. his marginal 
notes to Albx. Es&ubiejtsis, MS. 0.0.0. 
Caatabr. E. ii.), was no mean divine, and 
was acquainted with the law. lie Was a 
zealous antiquary, and made a large collec- 
tion of historical and other ancient manu- 
scripts. He was probably the first, cer- 
tainly one of the first, in England to adopt 
the Oopemican system, which woe only put 
forward as an hypothesis in 1643 ; though 
he seems to have thought the world not 
yet quite ripe for such a doctrine, and was 
perhaps afraid to avow it very distinctly 
(Halhwell in Phil. Mag. June 1840). He 
advises his reader not to rely too much on 
Ptolemy; but it appears that he had not 
quite abandoned astrology. 

Becorde was practically the founder of 
an English school of mathematical writers. 
He was the first writer in English on 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, and 
the first to introduce algebra into England. 
He seems, in fact, to have been one of the first 
to see the independence of an algebraic opera- 
tion and its numerical interpretation (Ball, 
Hietaiy of Mathematics in Cambridge ). lie- 
corde is superior to others, even Vieta, in his 
perception of general resulta connected with 
the fundamental notation of algebra, and he 
is free from the tendency, then common, to 


invest simple numbers with the character of 
planes, solids, &c. ne also uses fractions 
and arabic numerals with greater freedom 
than was usual in his time. De Morgan, in 
a most learned and valuable article on Be- 
corde’s works ( Companion to the British 
Almanac for 1887, pp. 30-7), says that, to 
his knowledge, Becorde’s ‘Pathway’ con- 
tains the first use of the term * sine ' m Eng- 
lish. _ His only claims to originality of in- 
vention rest on his discovery of the method 
of extracting the square root of multinomial 
algebraic expressions, and on hie having been 
the first to use the present sign of equality, 
i.e. 1 =» ’ (for both see Whetstone of Witte, 
1657). This sign was probably taken from 
mediaeval manuscripts, in which it is used 
for ' est ’ (cf. Heotiy, Revue ArchSologique, 
1879). The ‘ Whetstone of Witte ’ is also 
the first English book containing the symbols 
‘ _+ ’ and ‘ — ,’ which Becorde Beams some- 
times to have used as symbols of operation, 
and not as mere abbreviations. Becorde’s 
mathematical works continued to beslandard 
authorities till the end of the sixteenth 
century, and one of them (‘ Grounde of 
Antes ’) was still popular at the end of the 
seventeenth contury. They are all written 
in the form of a somewhat diffuse dialogue 
between the master and scholar. Eecorde’s 
style, not very free in his earlier books, im- 
proved later. In hfe prefaces, introductions, 
and conclusions ko frequently indulges in 
very passable poetry fa beautiful and digni- 
fied hymn from the ‘Uaatle of Knowledge’ 
is quoted in Colt, tub’s Bibliographical Ac- 
count). 

Becords’s earliest work was: 1, ‘The 
Grounde of Artes,’ on arithmetic, 1640, 1643, 
1648, 1649, 1661, 1663, 1668, 1661, 1670, 
1671, 1678 ; with additions by John Dee and 
John Mollis, 1682, 1683, 1690, 1000, 1607, 
1610 ; and by Bobert Norton, 1618; and by 
Bobert Hartwell and B. O., 1623, 1686, 1646, 
1648, 1653,1664; and by Thomas Willeford, 
1668, 1662; the lost known edition is by 
Edward Hatton in 1099, From tho prefaoe 
Becorde seems to have contemplated a pub- 
lication on alloys, which was probably not 
encouraged by the ministers of Edward VI,, 
part of whose policy it woe to adulterate 
tho coin. Perhaps his best known work ie 
3. ‘The Whetstone of Witte, or the second 
Pari of Arithmetiko,’ 1667, on algebra (the 
title, »* cos ingenii, is a play on the word 
cosa = thing, then used for the unknown in 
algebra). This work is referred to in Scott’s 
‘Fortunes of Nigel,’ chap, xxiv., as being 
the only book in the usurer’s house besides 
tho bible. Halliwell ( Letters on Soientiflo 
Subjects, Preface, p x) says that it ranks 
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‘with tlie ablest foreign, contemporary pro- 
ductions on the subject,’ and that ‘ it appears 
as an oasis in an age deficient in science/ 
Records follows Scheubel and Stifel, He 
has nothing on cubic equations, and does 
not appear to have known of the Italian 
algebraists (for an analysis see Huttoit’s 
Diat, art. ‘ Algebra ; ' there is a quotation 
from the preface, relating to the North-West 
passage, in Bbvdmb’s Crnaura Literaria, 
1816, pp. 188-91), 

Others of Recorde’s writings are : 3. ‘The 
Pathway to Knowledge, or tho first Prin- 
ciples of Geometry,’ &c., in four hooks, 
1661, 1674, 1602 (containing two out of the 
four parts). In the dedication to the reader 
(quoted in Phbot'b Anecdotes it f Science, 
p. 113), Recorde claims to be olearing tho 
path for others who might attain to greater 
fame than himself. Ho explains solar and 
lunar eclipses, promises a treatise on cosmo- 
graphy, and gives a description of Euclid, bk. 
l. prop, iv., a method of working various ques- 
tions in practical goomolry, and a list of 
astronomical instruments in use. There is 
also a rough determination of the magnitude 
of the earth, which is said to bo 21,600 miles 
round. 4. ‘The Oastle of Knowledge, a 
Treatise on Astronomy and tbe Sphere,’ 1661, 
1666, and 1690, with an emblematical title- 
page, dedicated in English to Queen Mary, 
and in Latin to Cardinal Polo. IIo also 
wrote a medical treatise : 6. ‘ The Urinal of 
Physick’ (also known as tho ‘Judicial of 
Urines’), 1647,1618, 1668, 1669, 1667, 1 674, 
1682, 1699, 1661, 1686 ; a short but metho- 
dical treatise with figures and good descrip- 
tions (sec IltrramNBOK, Biogr. Median). A 
number of other works, none of which arc 
extent, arc also assigned to Rocordo. Among 
those are : * Tho Gato of Knowledge,’ 1666, 
probably on mensuration, and ‘ Tho Treasure 
of Knowledge,’ 1668, probably on tho higher 
part of astronomy, both of which, in liis 
‘ Castlo of Knowledge/ ho Bays that ho wroto ; 
and a translation of Euolia referred to by 
John Doa ‘ in carmine oncomiastico 1 at tho 
end of Doo’s edition of Recorders ‘Arilh- 
motike.’ ‘ The Ancient Description of Eng- 
land and Ireland, with a simple Censure of 
the same,’ is also ascribed to him. In the 
preface to tho second book of tho 1 Pathway ’ 
Records status that ho intended 1 shortly to 
sot forth 1 works on tho following subjeots, 
vks. ‘The arte of Mousuryng,’ ‘The arto of 
maltyng of Dials,’ and ‘ Tlie use of the Globe 
and the Sphere;’ and that ho had ‘other 
sundrye woorkes parlely ended, and partely 
to bee ended/ vis. ‘ Of tho peregrination of 
man, and tho originall of all nations,’ ‘ Tho 
state of tymes, and mutations of realmos/ 


! | ma £ e °£ a perfect common weltkL^ 
‘ Of tho wonderfull woorkes and effeate^t 
b8astos, plantos, and minerals.’ BaL „ 
Pits credit him with books on 
topics, ns well as with others entitled ‘Ann. 
tomia Quondam/ ‘ Cosmographies kaa3 
‘Do auricular: confessione/ and ‘Da Meotin 
Eucharist® (of. SutminmitB, Sphere of 
Mamlius; Vossitts, De Smntiia Mother^. 

tioiSj looO). 

Most of Reoorde’s books were printed W 
Reynold or Reginald Wolfe. Ho was also 
employed by John Kyngston to collate the 
first and third editions of Fabyan’s ‘ Chro- 
nicles/ and compare it with the history of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, in order to produce 
an improved fourth edition of Fabyan. fie- 
oordo’s edition was brought out in 1669 (cf 
Ellis, Fubyan, pp. 19, 30, for additions V 
Recorde). ' 


[Ctmiiighom'a Coarnographicall Ql.isse, 1659 
Taimor’s BibL Brit. ; Pits, Do Illus.tr. Atgl! 
Script, j Balo’s Script, Brit.; Ames’s Typogiaoh.’ 
Antiq. od. Dibdin (under Reynold Wolfe)' 
Cooper's A theme Oantalir.; Wood’s Athena 
Oxon.; ITalliim’s Lit. of Europe; Do Morgan's 
Aritlim. Books ; Poueoclt’s Ilist. of Arithm.; 
Aikin’s Biogr. Memoirs of Medicine; Hilton's 
Bibliogr. Auglo-Pootiea ; Cambrian Register, ii. 
209 ; 'Williams's Eminent Welshmen ; Knights 
Encyclop. ; Chalmers's Biogr. Diet. ; Poggsn- 
dorff,Biogr.-lit._IIandwi)rtorbuch zur Goschicbte 
dor exncton WisBonscIijfron ; Archicologia, xjii. 
137-0, 16D-62 ; Edinb. Review, xrii. 89; Mag. 
of Pop. Science, vol. iv. (J. L. = Hall well); 
Notes and Quorios, 1st scr. v. 160, 197, 2nd ser. 
i, 70, 380, x. 102 ; Brit. Mus. Cat, ; Cole's Athene 
Cnntabr. ; W. II. Black’s Bibliogr. Decern. ; App. 
to 1st Report of tho Daputy-Keepor of the 
Public Records, pp. 70-122; Cantor, Goschichte 
dor Mathomntik; authorities cited.] W. P. S, 


REDDIE, JAMES (1778-1862), legal 
author, born at Dysarl in 1773, was educated 
at the High School, Edinburgh— -where he 
was contemporary with Honry (afterwards 
Lord) Brougham — at the university of Edin- 
burgh, and tho college of Glasgow. Ha 
passed advocate in 1797. After giving pro- 
mise of high ominonoo in his profession, he 
aocoptod, in 180-1, the o dices of town- clerk, 
assessor of tho magistrates, and presiding 
jutlgo in the town court of Glasgow. These 
posts ho retained uut il his death on 6 April 
1862. Ilis leisure he devoted to tbe study 
of tho development of law and legal theory, 
of which tho following works were the ftuit: 

1 . ‘Tnquirios, Elementary and Historical, on 
the Scionoo of Law,’ London, 1840, 8 yo. 

2, ‘Au Historical Viuw of the Law of 
Maritime Commerce, ’ London, 1841, 8ro. 
8, ‘Inquiries into International Law/ Lon- 
don, 1842, 8vo. 4. ‘ Researches, Historical 
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and Critical, in Maritime International Law,’ 
Edinburgh, 1844, 8vo. 

His son, John Iteddie, who died first judge 
of the Calcutta court of small causes on 
28 Not. 1861, was author of ‘Historical 
Notices of the Roman Law and of tho Recent 
progress of its Study in Germany,’ London, 
1826 8vo, and of 1 ALetter to the Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain on the expedi- 
ency of the Proposal to form a new Civil Code 
for England,’ London, 1828, 8vo. 

Both father and son are to he distinguished 
from James Reddie, author of ‘ Vis Inertias 
Victa’ (1862) and other pseudo-scientific 
tracts. 

[lord Brougham’s Autobiography (1871), b 
10 69 "with hie memoir of James Reddie in Law 
Be'yiew, November 1862, xvii. 68 soq.j Gent. 
Mag. 1862, i. 208 ; Irving’s Book of Sootsmen.] 

J. M. R. 

REDDING, CYRUS (1786 - 1870), 
jo urnalis t, horn at Penrvn on 2 Pah. 1786, 
was son of Robert Redding (1766-1807), a 
baptist minister, first at Falmouth and then 
at xrnro, where he died on 26 March 1807. 
Cyrus was educated mainly at home by his 
father, and, developing literary aspirations, 
had somo juvenile verses printed at his own 
expense. His earliest recollections included 
one of John Wesley preaching from a stack 
of Norway timber upon Falmouth quay. 
One of his youthful companions was Henry 
Haityn [q. v.l the missionary. For a time 
he seems to have attended the olasses at 
Truro grammar Bchool, He settled in Lon- 
don about 1806, took rooms in Gough Square, 
dined frequently at the 'Cheshire Cheese, 
and settled down to a life of continuous in- 
dustry as a journalist. For a time he served 
on the staff of the * Pilot/ founded in 1807 
to ventilate East Indian questions, hut in 
1808 returned to the west of England, and 
edited the weekly ‘ Plymouth Chronicle.’ In 
June 1810 he started and edited tho ‘West 
Briton and Cornwall Advertiser.’ In 1814 
he went to PariSg where from 1816 to 1818 
from 18 Rue Vivienne he edited ‘ Galignani’s 
Messenger in the former year he wrote the 
Paris correspondence for the ' Examiner.’ 
During 1818-19 he travelled in France, and 
acquired information which proved of service 
in his ‘ History of Wines.’ From 1821 to 
1830 Redding was working editor of tho ‘New 
Monthly Magazine,’ started, under the nomi- 
nal editorship of Thomas Campbell, to rival 
the ‘Monthly’ of Sir Richard Phillips [q. v.] 
Redding, who also contributed numerous 
articles, was indefatigable in the manage- 
ment of the magazine, Campbell being a 
mere figure-head, and for ten years, says 
Patmore, ‘ the public got a better magazine 


for the money than they had ever obtained 
before/ From 1831 to 1833 he edited, again 
in conjunction with Campbell, the ' Metro- 
politan, a monthly journal of literature, 
science, and art,’ and, on its failure to realise 
expectations, he recruited the ranks of pro- 
vincial editors, directing in succession the 
‘Bath Guardian’ (1884-6) and the ‘Staf- 
fordshire Examiner’ (1880-40). In 1841 
he started in succession two abortive ven- 
tures, ‘ The English Journal ’ and ‘ The Lon- 
don Journal.’ From this date he devoted 
himself more exclusively to bookmaking, his 
versatility and industry being alike remark- 
able. His host book woe his ‘ History and 
Description of Modern Wines,’ based upon 
careful personal observation and gleanings 
from manysources. By advocating the reduc- 
tion of the duties on French wines it did 
much to educate pnblio opinion on this sub- 
ject, and to prepare the way for the rectifi- 
cation of the tariff in I860. Redding's work 
owed something to the ‘Treatise’ of John 
Croft [q. v.], York, 1787, and it is now largely 
superseded by J. L, W. Thndichum’s ‘ Trea- 
tise on Winee,' 1894.. Christopher North 
emphatically praised Redding’s ‘Gabrielle/ 
while several generations of boys have read 
with unqualified approval his ‘Shipwrecks 
and Disasters at Sea? 

In politics Redding was a staunch and 
consistent upholder of the Fox tradition, 
nis services to the whig party were nume- 
rous and confidential, but his sole reward was 
a civil list pension of 761, which he accepted 
in 1863. During his long life he came into 
contact with many notabilities. Besides 
Campbell, he was intimate with Beokford 
and John Wilson, and he gives glimpses 
in his rambling autobiographical volumes 
of O’Connell, Madame de Stael, Canning, 
J. W, M, Turner, Talma, Dr. Parr, Horace 
Smith, Sehlegel, and Dr. Wolcot. Redding 
outlived his generation, and died, half for- 
gotten, at Eul Road, St. John’s Wood, on 
28 May 1870. He was buried at Willesden 
on S June, Hemamed,atKenwyn,on8May 
1812, a Miss Moyle of Chacawater, who sur- 
vived him with two daughters, one married 
and settled in San Francisco ( West Briton, 
14 May 1812). Redding’s library was sola 
by Puttick & Simpson on 4 July 1870 (Cat. 
London, 1870, 8vo), 

Redding’s chief works were: 1. ‘Gabrielle, 
a Tale of tho Swiss Mountains [and miscel- 
laneous pieoes],’ London, 1829, 12mo ; dedi- 
cated to Campbell; some of the verses had 
already appeared in the 1 New Monthly’ and 
‘ Blackwood.’ 2. ‘A History of Shipwrecks 
and Disasters at Sea, from the most authentic 
sources/ London, 1883, 2 vols. 12moj 2nd 
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ser. 1885, 2 vols. 12mo ; a very popular com- 
pilation, which has undergone many modifi- 
cations and abridgments. 8. ‘A IlisLory 
and Description of Modern "Wines,’ London, 
1833, 8vo ; 2nd edit,, with considerable ad- 
ditions and a new preface developing tho 
system of the port-wine trade, London, 1836, 
8vo ; 3rd edit., with additions [BolmJ, Lon- 
don, 1851 j 4th edit. 1860. 4. ' The Life of 
King William IV,’ London, 1837, 8vo; pub- 
lished anonymously, and written hastily in 
anticipation of the king’s death (of. Fifty 
Years Reaolleotiona, 1858, iii. 1 68). 6. ‘ Every 
Man his own Butler,’ London, 1880, 12mo ; 
2nd edit. 1852 j 3rd edit,, enlarged, with im- 
portant wine statistics, I860, 12mo. 6. 'An 
lUustvated Itinerary of the County of Corn- 
wall,’ London, 1842, 4to, with map and wood- 
cats; dedicated to a local magnate and 
patron, Sir Charles Lemon. The illustrations 
are good and the text attractive; it was in- 
tended to pilot a series of illustrated county 
histories undor Bedding’s general editorship, 
but the series only advanced as far as vol. u. 
(Lancashire). 7. ‘Velasco [or memoirs of a 
pago: o novel],’ 1846, 8 vols. 8vo. 8. ‘ lie- 
marks on the Invasion Mania’ (privately 
printed), 1848, 8vo. 9. ‘The Stranger in 
London, or Visitors’ Companion to the Me- 
tropolis and its Environs, with an Historical 
and Descriptive Sketch of the Great Exhi- 
bition,’ London, 1851, 8vo. 10. ‘ Fifty Years’ 
Recollections, with O bservutions on Men and 
Things,’ 1858, S vols. 8vo; 2nd edit. 1858. 
11. ‘Memoirs of William Bockford of Font- 
hill, author of “ Vathelr,” ’ 1 869, 2 vols. 8vo ; 
an account of Redding’s conversations with 
Becltford had previously appoared in the 
‘ New Monthly Magazine ’ (1844-5) , and some 
of the mnteriiu lma already appeared in ‘ Fifty 
Years’ Recolloclions,’ 12. ‘Fvonoh Wines and 
Vineyards, and the way to find thorn,’ Lou- 
don, 1860, 8vo. 18. 'LilovaiyBominiscnioes 
and Memoirs of Thomas Campbell,’ I860, 
2 vols. 8vo. L4. ‘ Keeping up Appoamnet's, 
a novel of English life, 1861, 8 vols. 8vo. 
15. ‘ Memoirs of Remarkable Misers,' Lon- 
don, 1868, 2 vols. 8vo, 10. ‘ Yesterday and 
To-day,’ boing a sequel to ' Fifty Years’ Re- 
collections,’ 1863, 3 vols. 8vo, 17. ‘Past 
Oelebritius whom I havo known,’ London, 
1806, 2 vols. 8vo. 18. 'A Wife and not a 
Wife,’ a novel, 1867, 8 vols. 8vo. 19. ‘Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Eminent Mon,’ Lon- 
don, 1867, 8 vols. 8vo, 

Rodding edited, among other works, 
‘Pandurang Hilri, or Memoirs of a Hindoo ’ 

S iondon, 1826, 8 vols. 12mo), writing up 
e rough notes sent from India by William 
Browne Ilookley (of. Fifty Years' Jtocollac- 
tiona t ii, 331), In the same way he put 


together from rough notesl^^^C 
tam Joseph Andrews ‘A. Journey 7 frl 
Buenos Ayres through the Preview 3 
Cordova, Tucuman, and Salto, toPoteni 
m 1825-6.’ London, 3 vols. 1827, 8vo Tn‘ 
1828 lie edited the first collected edifi™^ 
‘The Poetical Works of Thomas CauSp 
2 vols. 8vo. In 1837 ho f. > 


plement ’ to John Norton's * General Bit 
graphical Dictionary,’ 1861. Riding con- 
tributed several lives (including Shelley, 
Keats, Coleridge, Wilson, Rogers, and Cam£ 
boll) to Galignam’s ‘ Complete Edition 5 
the Poets’ (Paris, 1829-80), and the article 
on ‘Wine,’ together with several geographi- 
cal articles, to the * Enoycloptedia Metro, 
polilana,’ 1817-45. lie also contributed 
between 1817 and 1830, to the ‘ Litem J 
Gazette,' the ‘ London Magazine,’ the 'Lite- 
rary Museum,’ the ‘Times,’ and ‘Fraser's 
Magazine.’ Later, in 1847, he wrote divert- 
ing ‘ Essays by an Ex-editor’ for Doughs 
Jorrold’s ‘ Weekly News ; ’ and in 1862, fiom 
notes and observations supplied by J. W 
( lldmixon during a tonr in the United States! 
ho constructed, under the pseudonym J 
J. W. IJongiston, an amusing miscellany 
called ‘ A Yankee Steamer on the Atlantic’ 
(London, 8vo). Jlis translations include 
‘Leonora’ (from the * Lenore’ of Gottftied 
Burger, the translator of Raepe’s ‘Mun- 
ohauson’e Travels ’ ) } privately printed about 
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sulato and the Empire,’ a vory hasty piece of 
work, executed in 1846. 

[Buaso and Courtney's Bibliotheca Cornu- 
bionsis and supplement (containing a full biblio- 
graphy, which ts tho more valuable inasmuch si 
tiio collection of Redding's works in the British 
Museum is vory incomplete) ; Boase'n Collectanea 
Comuhiensia; Atlibono's Diot, of English Litera- 
ture ; Mon of tho Roign j Mon of the Time, 7th 
ed. ; Fox Bourne's Iliet. of English Newspaper*, 

i, 386 ; Andrews’s Hist, of British Journalism, 

ii, 08-9; Patmoro’s My Erionds and Acquaint- 

ances, i. 107, 111 J Claydon's Rogers, ii. 135; 
Illustrated Loudon Nows, II June 1870; 
Athonmum, 1870, i, 742, 776; Douglas Jerrold'* 
"Wookly News, 1847 ; Morning Poet, 2 June 
1870; Baptist Magazine, 1854, p. 800; Notes 
and Queries, 4th ser. v, 66 0 ; St. Janets Meg. 
1870, up. 444-8 ; Wilson’s Nootes Ambrosian®, 
I860, iii. 468 ; Maoliso Port. Gall, ed, Bates, p,t; 
Addifc. MSS. 28612, ff, 17-18 (Griffin’s Contem- 
porary Biography).] T, 3. 

REDDISH, SAMUEL (1786-1786), 
actor, the son of a tradesman at Frome, wan 
bom there in 1785, and was educated at 
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Fromfl grammar school. Apprenticed to a 
surgeon at Plymouth, he made unsuccessful 
application for employment at the Plymouth 
Theatre, and then joined, at fifteen shillings 
a weelt, the Norwich company. After two 
years spent in playing insignificant parts, he 
oame to London, and was accorded leading 
business at the Richmond Theatre. Applica- 
tions to the managements at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden being fruitless, he obtained an 
engagement in Dublin. In 1761-2, at Smock 
Alley Theatre, he played, under Mo63op,Etan 
in the ‘ Orphan of China.’ In 1702 Reddish 
went to Crow Street, where, in 176S, he ap- 
peared as Young Olackit in the ‘ Guardian.’ 
In Ireland he stayed some years, obtaining 
artistic and social recognition as a gentleman 
of easy fortune, but runningdeeply into debt. 
The author of ‘ Theatrical Biography,’ 1772, 
tdls at considerable length of a shameful 
trick he played his creditors. He persuuded 
them to take tioliets for his benefit in ‘Ri- 
ckard III,' promising to repay the remainder 
of their debts out of the receipts. On the 
tickets thus given being presented at the 
theatre, their holders were refused admission. 
The angry oreditors assembled next day, hut 
found that. Reddish had disappeared with the 
proceeds of the entertainment. 

Reddish made his first appearance at Drury 
Lane as Lord Townly in the ‘ Provoked Hus- 
band ’ on 18 Sept. 1707. On tho 23rd he was 
Lord Falbridge in the ‘English Merchant,’ 
on 10 Oct. Posthumus, and on 28 Oot. George 
Barnwell in the ‘ London Merchant,’ Love- 
well in the ‘ Clandestine Marriage,’ Monesos 
in ‘Tamerlane,’ King Edward in the ‘ Earl 
of Warwick,’ Etan, Castalio in the ‘Orphan,’ 
Raymond in the ‘ Countess of Warwick,’ 
Heartley in the * Guardian,’ Fainall in the 
‘ Way of the World,’ Orlando in ‘ As you 
like it,’ Richard III (for hia benefit), An- 
tonio in the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ Macduff 
to the Macbeth of Garriolr, Edgar in ‘ Leor,’ 
Theodosius in the piece so named were given 
during his first season ; he was also the 
original Frederick Mclmoth in Kenriclfs 
‘ Widow'd Wife ’ on 6 Dec. 1767, and Lord 
Winworth in Kelly's ‘False Delicacy’ on 
23 Jon. 1708. 

Reddish remained during tan seasons in all 
at Drurv Lane, playing many important parts, 
Alexander the Great, Alonzo in the ‘ Re- 
venge,’ Dumont, Southampton in ‘Earl of 
Essex,’ Henry VT to the Richard III of 
Garrick, Lord Aimworth, Lothario, Jupiter 
in ‘Amphitryon,’ Oakly, Valentine in ‘ Love 
for Love,’ Osman in ‘Zaro,’ Sir Charles 
Easy in * Careless Husband,’ Young Bevil in 
‘ Conscious Lovers,’ Young Belmont in the 
‘ Foundling,’ logo, Olerimout in the ‘Tender 


Husband,’ Leon in ‘Rule a Wife and have 
a Wife,’ King Arthur, Beverley in the 
‘ Gamester,’ Lord Wronglove in ‘ Lady’s Last 
Stake, ’Varanes, Bajazet, Osmynia ‘Mourn- 
ing Bride,’ J affier, lAacbetli, Tancred, Alfred, 
King John, Ilippolitus in ‘Phaedra/ Earl of 
W arwiclc, Antony in ‘ All for Love,' Evander, 
Claudio in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ Vainlove in 
the ‘Old Bachelor,’ Falkland in the ‘Rivals,’ 
and other characters. He was seen in a good 
many original parts, principal among which 
were Darnley in the ‘ Hypocrite,’ Frampton 
in Mrs. Griffith’s ‘ School for Rakes,’ Orellan 
in Home’s ‘ Fatal Discovery,’ Sir John 
Dormer in Kolly’B ‘Word to the Wise,’ Don 
Carlos in BLckerstaffe’s ‘ 'Tis well it’s no 
worso,’ Tyrrel in Cumberland’s ‘Fashion- 
able Lover,’ Pkilotas in Murphy’s ‘ Grecian 
Daughter,’ Young Melville in O’Brien’s 
‘Duel,’ Alonzo in Home’s tragedy so named, 
Belville in Kelly’s ‘School for Wives,’ 
Meues in Dow’s 1 Sethona,’ Count Alberti in 
‘ Heroine of the Cave ’ (begun by nenry 
Jones, 1721-1770 [q. v.l, under the title of 
‘ The Cave of Idra, and left by him in the 
hands of Reddish^ who induced Paul niiTer- 
nan [q. v.] to finish it), Charles Manlove in 
Cumberland’s ‘ Choleric Jinn,’ Morcar In Dr. 
Francklin’e ‘ Matilda,’ Duke of Bragonza in 
Jephson’s ‘ Braganza,’ Oroes in Ayscough’s 
‘Semiramis’ (adapted from Voltaire), and 
Young Fashion in Sheridan’s ‘Trip to Scar- 
borough.’ In 1777-8 he was not engaged. 

On 12 Oct. 1778 Reddish made, as Ham- 
let, his first appearance at Covent Garden. 
He repeated his performances of Postbumus, 
a character in which, * by particular desire, 
he was again seen for his benefit on 5 May 
1779. This was bis last, appearance on the 
stage. He had long given signs of failing 
memory. On 0 March 1779 he forgot his 
engagement to play the original character of 
Alonzo, and the part had to be read on the 
stage by another actor. With a view to 
setting himself right with the public, he 
issued, together with an apology, an affidavit 
concerning his forgetfulness. Two months 
later his friends prevailed upon the manage- 
ment of Covont Garden to give him a benefit, 
in whioh he was to play Posthumus. Early 
in the day he betrayed signs of idiocy, and 
asserted that he was about to play Romeo 
(Letters and Poem of the late Mr. John Hen- 
derson, ed. John Ireland, p. 48 n.) With diffi- 
culty he was disabused of the idea and pushed 
on to the stage. In presence of the public bis 
countenance resumed meaning, and, though in 
the green-room he kept relapsing into Romeo, 
he played Posthumus through on the stage 
hotter than was oustomary, his manner being 
‘ more natural aud less assuming.’ For some 
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years previous to liis death Reddish had an 
annuity from the Drury Lane Theatrical 
Fund. lie lingered out the remainder of his 
life as a lunatic, dying in the York asylum on 
81 Dec. 1785. 

Reddish, though for some time a prominent 
figure, filling the place of Charles Ilolland 
(1783-1769) [q. v.j, never rose above a second- 
rate position. His form was stiff and heavy, 
his fuce was rigid, and ha had a monotonous 
voice. He was very violent in his acting, and 
as Oastalio stabbed William Smith (d. 1819) 
[q. v.], who impersonated Polydore. Dibdin 
pronounces him a performer of considerable 
merit. 

A portrait as Posthumus was painted by 
Roborl Edge Pine fa. v.j and engraved bv 
Y. Gfreon, and published on 19 Nov. 1771. 
This is possibly the picture for which his bio- 
grapher says robultofully that he paid sixly- 
flvo guineas. Another portrait by Parlcinson, 
as Posthumus to the Iachimo of Palmor, is iu 
the Mathows collection in the Garrick Club. 

About 1707 Reddish married a Miss Ilart, 
the daughter of a tradesman in St. James's, 
who made a brief appearance on tha sin go, 
and was mentioned by Oliurchill among si ago 
boanties : 

Happy in this, behold among tho throng, 

"With transient gleam of graco Ilart swoops 

along. 

No record of hor performances before bur 
marriage can be tracod in Gonesl, and she 
appears to have grown very stout and not to 
have lived long. What specially corn- 
monded her to Reddish is suid to have been 
an income of 2001. a year, settled upon her 
by a previous admirar. Tlio name of Mrs. 
Roddish appours to tho Countess of Notting- 
ham in tho ‘ Earl of Essex ’ on 28 Deo. 1707, 
and to Lady Macduff on 14 Jnn, 1708. As a 
seoond wife Reddish married Mrs. Canning, 
the mother of George Canning. Some doubt 
has been cast on the marriage, hut Robert 
Bell, in his ‘ Life of Canning,’ says that it 
rests on an authority which properly oloses 
all discussion on the subject. 

[Tliualricfl.1 -Biography, 1772; Qonost's Account 
of tho English Stage ; Dibdin’s History of tha 
Stage ; Doran’s Annals of tho Stage, od. Lawo j 
Hi toll cook’s Irish Stngo ; Smith's Catalogue; 
Clark Russell's Roprosontut ivo Actors ; Q oorginn 
Era. A Lifo of Reddish appours in Millor’s Lon- 
don Morcury, No. x.] J, K. 

REDE. [Boe also Read, Reade, Rbed, 
Rbbde, and Reid,] 

REDE, LEMAN TIIOMAS [TERTIUS] 
(1799-1882), miscellaneous writer, was horn 
in 1799, The fathor. Leman Thomas Redo, 
student of the Inner Tomplo, friend of G eorge 


Canning's father and a connection of""siI 
Astloy Cooper, was the son of Thomas bX 
of Rods ifall, Beooles, Suffolk, but wm 
obliged, owing to the pressure of credit™ 
to leave England for Hamburg, Z d & 
there in December 1810, whereupon S 
widow, with five children, returned to eZ 
land. Ho wus a newspaper hack, hut .t™ 
published: 1. 'Studies 1 of NntuZ,’ LaZ 
luted from the French of Bernard® 

St. Pierre, 1798. 2. ‘ Anecdotes and Bio 
graphy,’ 1799 j two editions. 8. ‘Ess 
the Laws of England,’ Hamburir 
8 vols. 


The son, Leman Thomoe [Tertius] Bede, 
was, like his father, brod to the law, hut 
inherited tho paternal propensity to* im- 
providence, and took to the stage and teach- 
ing elocution. Ho and hie brother William 
Loman Redo [q. v.] were known in London 
lifo ns ‘ tho inseparables.’ They were both 
of them tho possessors of great literary 
talent and varied conversational poweis 
and both of them wero always in want of 
money. Leman performed ‘divers melo- 
dramatic characters in the provinces’ and in 
London, his last appearance on the stage 
talcing place at Sadler’s Wolls Theatre a fort- 
night before hie death. Tie died on 12 Deo. 
1832, and was buriodin Clerkenwelloemetery, 
his brother being buried in the same grave in 

1847. In 1824 Rode married the widow of 

Willinra Oxhorry [q. v.j, the comedian, 

Ilis worke wero si.* The Modern Speaker.' 
2. ‘ Memoir of George Canning,’ 1827, a 
volume not without merit hut very in- 
ad oquato in research, as ‘ two months only 
wore allotted to him’ for its preparation. 
8. ' Tho Road to the Stage, or the Perfor- 
mer’s Preceptor,’ J 827 ; a useful little manual 
on acting and the stage at that date. In 
conjunction with his brother he edited 
‘ Oxborry’s Dramatio Biography,’ which sold 
well and ran to five volumes. 

[Works ofL, T. Rede, fnthor and son; Gaat. 
Mag. 1832, ii. 581; Notos and Queries, 8th 
sor. x. 408.] W. P. 0. 


REDE, Stb ROBERT (d. 1519), chief 
justice of the common pleas, wesson of Wil- 
liam and Joan Rode, as appears both from 
his will and from a dood fouuding a fellow- 
ship at, Jesus College, Cambridge. Foss is in- 
correct in staling that ho was tho third son 
of Edward Rode, who married Izod, daugh- 
ter of Sir nmnphroy Stanley. The family 
came originally from Morpeth, Northumber- 
land. Kudo’s grandfather was a serjeant-at- 
law in the roign of Honry IV, and was 
settled at Norwich. Rode was_ educated at 
Buckingham College, Cambridge, which 
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about 1542 became Magdalene College, and 
he was afterwards a fellow of King's Hall, 
which in 1646 was incorporated with and 
made part of Trinity College. He also 
studied the municipal law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he was autumn reader in. 1480. His 
name as an advocate occurs in the * Year 
Books 1 from 1484, and his arguments were 
frequently reported. The writ calling him 
to the degree of serjeant-at-law, though 
tested on 20 Nov. 1486, was probably not 
returnable till the following Easter term, as 
he was Lent reader of his inn in 1486-6. 

He woe appointed king’s sergeant on 
g April 1494, and was made justice of the 
]rin<?s bench on 24 Nov. 1496, being soon 
afterwards knighted. His elevation to the 
office of chief justice of the common pleas 
took place in Michaelmas term 1606, and he 
was one of the executors of Henry VII. On. 
the accession of Ilenry VIII he was reap- 
pointed chief justice by patent dated 26 April 
1609 (Beeweb, Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, i. 1). On 24 Oct. 1614 he ob- 
tained a royal license to found a ohontry in 
honour of Christ for one chaplain at the 
altar of St. Catharine, in tho cliuroh of St. 
Mary, Cliiddingstono, Kent, for himself and 
his wife, ne was elected a member of tho 
parliament which assembled on 6 Feb. 1514- 
1616. Ho died on 8 Jan. 1618-19. 

By liis wife Margaret [Alfegh] of Chidding- 
stone he had a son Edmund, who died with- 
out issue on 10 June 1601, and the following 
daughters: Bridget (somotimes called Catha- 
rine), wife of Sir Thomas W illoughby, knight, 

S ice of the common pleas ; Jane, wife of 
aOaryll, serjeant-at-law ; Mary, wife of 
Sir William Barrington, knight ; Dorothy, 
wife of Sir Edward "Wot ton, knight 5 and 
Elizabeth. 

His will is in the London Registry, and 
bears date 29 Bee. 1618. In it he desirod 
to be buried in the chapel of St. Oatharine 
at the Charterhouse, London, where he had 
founded a chantry, with a salary of 81. per 
annum, for thirty years, Ho left a number 
of legacies to different religious houses, in- 
cluding the Austin, Grey, and While Friars 
in London, Syon monastery, and tha nun- 
nery of Mailing, Kent, where Elizabeth, his 
daughter, was anun, He made bequests to 
Eng’s College, Cambridge, established a 
fellowship at Jesus College, and was also a 
liberal hen.efe.ctor to both the universities 
and to the abbey of Waltham. 

He founded three public lectures, viz. in 
humanity, logio, and philosophy, to he read 
in the. common schools of the university of 
Cambridge for ever, The instrument of 
foundation, dated 10 "Dec. 1624, and made 
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between his executors and Jesus College, is 
printed in * Trusts, Statutes, and Endow- 
ments of the University,’ pp. 187-94, The 
endowment was reorganised in 1858, when 
it was directed that one lecture should be 
delivered annually in term-time by a man of 
eminence in science or literature, who was 
to be appointed by the vice-chancellor. 
The first of the Bede lectures under the 
new scheme was given in May 1869 by 
Professor (afterwards Sir Richard) Owen 
[q. v.] 

Sib Rioih.be Rede (1611-1670), master 
of requests, came of a family settled at 
Nether Wallop in Hampshire, and was bom 
in 1611. In 1524 he was elected scholar at 
Winchester, and in 1628 fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, lie graduated B.C.L. in March 
1636-7, and D.O.L. in July 1640, He was 
employed in a subordinate capacity in tho 
dissolution of the monasteries, was knighted 
and appointed lord chancellor of Ireland in 
1646. He was removed in 1648, and became 
maeler of requests in England. He took 
part in the trials of Bishops Heath, Day, 
Tunslnl, and Bonner, and was frequently 
employed in business connected with the 
admiralty. He died on 11 July 1679 at his 
manor of Redbourn, Hertfordshire, to which, 
as well os to New College, he left small 
benefactions ( Peg . Univ. O.von. i. 187; 
Kibby, Winchester Scholars, p. 113 ; Foster, 
Alumni Oxon. 1600-17 14 ; Lettersand Papers 
of Hen. VIII . ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. j 
Acts of the Privy Council, passim ; Steype, 
Works', Foxe, Actes and Mon.', Bubnet, 
Hist. Hef. ; Cooed, Civilians, p. 36 ; O’Flasta.- 
gan, Lord Chancellors of Ireland, i. 201-2 ; 
Clettebbeox, Hertfordshire, i. 180. 186; 
Woobwabd, Hampshire, iii. 172, 174). 

[Brewer's Letters and Papers of Henry VIII; 
Cambridge Antiquarian Communications, i. 306 ; 
Collect. Topogr. et Genenlog. iv. 104; Cooper’s 
Annuls of Cambridge, i. 302, v, 251 ; Cooper’s 
Athen® Oantabr. i. 20, 626 ; Dngdale’s Origines 
Juridieiates ; Foss's Judgos of Englnnd, v. 280 ; 
Hastsd’s Kent, i. 370, 406 ; Madox’s Formulate 
Anglioanum, p, 338; University and College 
Documents, i. 128-B ; Wright’s Letters relating 
to tho Suppression of Monasteries, p. 68.] 

T. O. 

REDE or READS, WILLTAM (A. 
1386). bishop of Chichester, was a native of 
the diocese of Exeter, and is said to have 
been first educated at Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, afterwords migrating to Merton Col- 
lege. He was studying at Oxford before 
1337 (cf. Biyby MS. 176, f. 71). In 1344 
lie was M.A. and fellow of Morton ; was 
burear in 1862-3, and whiLe still fellow of 
Merton had letters dimissory os acolyte 

3 G 
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from Bishop Grandison of Exoter on 17 Aug. mentions that in his time (101 *7) Beds's 
1354. He is said to have rot urnod to Exu- tronomical instruments were still nresor 
ter Collego as fellow in 1358, and in 1374 in tho library at .Merlon. The only 0 ,J , 
speaks of T. WotUio, the roctor, as his 4 Con- Redo’s books that, is still where he placed 't 
socius,’ He held tho living of Buttorinero, is Ihilliol MS. 94, a copy of * .Avei-roes S u , 
Wiltshire, in 1301 (Tini.nps, Imtitutiones Aristotelia 1’hysica.’ The Digby MSS Rfi 
Clericorwn, i. 54). Somewhat later ho ob- and 210, and perhaps also Digby MS iq 
tained from Archbishop Islip, who was also wove given by Redo to Merton Coliom ■ 
a former follow of Morton, tho provostskip Rigby MS. 170 was partly written by Bede 
of Wingliam, Rout. Redo is also said to himself, and was specially left to Merton 
have boon archdeacon of Rochester (Digby and Exeter Collogos ; some of its content 
MS. 210). In a petition to tho pope ho is aro noticoil holow. Rigby MS. 216 is a oot- 
called 4 Exon, clonco, sac. pagine prof.’ IIo lection of 1 Qurstionos ’ given to Bede by 
was papally provided to tlio see of Ohichos- liis early tutor, Nicholas do Sandwych. Diehl 
ter on 23 Sept. 1368, and was consecrated MS. 19 coni dins historical treatises, and was 
at Avignon {Cotton. MC. Julius, B. iii. f. 25 bought by Rode from llie executors of Tlio- 
— other authorities give tho date ns H Oct. ; mas Trillek j Jesus MS. 46, which contains 
Ln Nbvh, i. 243; Stubjis, Hey. Saer. Antjl, the ' Tabulae,’ was formerly in Redo's posses- 
p. 68). Tho temporalities wore restored on sion. ’ 

9 June 1309. Redo was trier of petitions in liodo ’onjoyed. great reputo for his know- 
various parliaments from 1309 to 1380. In lodge of mat hematics and astronomy or 
1376 ho was one of tlio commissioners sent perhaps more correctly of astrology. These 
to decide the dispute botwoon tho faculty subjects wore much studied at Merlon, in 
of arts and theology and tlio faculty of tho fouvteontli century, and among Rede's 
canon and civil law at Oxford ("Wi waits, contemporaries wore John Askenden, John 
Concilia, iii. 107). On 10 Dec. 1377 ho ob- Maudiuth [q. v.], and William Merle’ [q. T .l 
tained a license to eroncLnle liin manor-houso {Memorials of Merton College , p. 37). Aeheii- 
at Amberloy ( Cal. Hat. Molls, Richard II, den was the most famous) and worked to- 
i. 70), and the castlo at that place, now in aether with ltodo ; they are Bnid to 1 uwb 
ruins, was his work. lie also Booms to have foretold tlio black death from the considers 
been at some pains to secure a prapor record tion of an eclipse of the moon (Digby MS. 
of tlio property of his see; Aslimole MS. 170, f. 9). AiiolIiot friend, Simon do Bredon 
1140, in the Bodloian Library, which is styled of Morion Collego, bequeathed him his lesser 
4 Liber Cloostrensis,’ conLaina a calendar -which astvolabo (Bkodkcox, p. 202; Notes and 
was prepared for him, together with other Queries, 5(h sov. vii. 405). Redo was the au- 
doeumontsrolalingtoliis soo. Redo is named thorof : 1. 4 Tabulro Astronomic®. Ahnanak 
as lending 1 007. to tho king on 0 March 1379 sivo Tabulfo Solis pro 4 Annis 1341-1841' 
(ih. i. 036). (AshmoloMSW. 191 If. 62-70, 393iv.i.; Digby 

IIo diod on 18 Ang. 1385, and was buried MSK, 57 f. 32, 97 If. 5-41, 176 f. 71, 178 ff. 
in tho cluincol before tlio high altar of Hclsoy 11-13; Mngdalou Collego 182, and Jesus 
church. By Mb will, datod 1-3 Aug. 1382, Collego 40), b’rom llio Rigby MS. 178 it 
wMoh was proved on 9 Nov. 1585, ho loft a appears llmt tlio iablos wore calculated in 
cliost of 1007. to the follows of Morton and 1337. 2. 4 Canones Tab iilarmn ad Meridiem 
also a hundred books, and 1 00/. for tlio repuir ( >xon.’ Inc. 4 Volontibits pronosticare futures 
of tho library ; tlioro wore also bequests often oHuctns Planotarmn’ (Aslimole MS. 191 ff. 
books, 5/., and a silver cup to Balliol Collego, 59-01 ; Digby MSS. 57, 48 if 177-81, 92 f, 
ton books, 10/., and a silver chulioo to Queen’s 11,97 IT. 04-71; Hertford College, 2 f. 61, 
College, and a liuudrod books, 207., and a Bodloy MS, 2589, and Cambr. Univ. Libr, 
silvor oup to Now College (for his boohs at MS. li. 27 contain both tho 'Tabulm' and 
Now College soo Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd 4 Canones ’), from Digby MS. 97 it would 
Rop. p. 135). IIo had previously, in 1874, appear that tho canons wore not of Rede’s 
given twonty-llvo books and 20/. for tlio to- own compilation; it has boon suggested that 
pair of tho library to Exoter Oollogo. Tho they wore by Nicholas of Lynn [q. v.] 
will also contains a largo number of othor (BurouHi), Cat. MSS, Anglim, Modify MS, 
boquosts, and rofors to Pope Urban and 8538). 3. 4 Pronosticationos EclipseosLiwm 
Archbishop Islip as his patrons. Rodo built 1345 W. Redo oalonlavit, Job. Ashenden 
tho library at Morton (Memorials of Merton, pronosticuvit ’ (Rigby MS. 170, ff. 9-13). 
pp. 16-16). Lelaud says that his portrait 4. 4 Calculation at Oxford in March 1367 of 
In the library bora tho inscription ‘ Guliol- the significance of tho Conjunction of Saturn 
mua Rodmus ,. . quondam socius istius col- and Jupiter in October 1366' (Rigby MS. 
legii, qui banc librarian! floii fecit.’ Godwin 170, f. 34). Li Rigby MS. 176, f. 40, there 
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ia a letter from Reginald Lambourno, fellow 
of Merton College, to Rede, on tils con- 
junctions to take place in 1368-74. In Ash- 
inole MS. 101, f. 56, thorp is ‘Introitus Solis 
in Arietein Anno Gracia 1440 .... juxta 
Tabnlns Magistri Rede.’ 

Besides these, Rede was the author of 
some short historical tracts, all contained in 
Cotton MS. Julius B. Ill : 1 . ‘ Chronica a 
Christo de pnpis et imperatoribus ad Ludo- 
wieum Bavaria/ fF. 3-SI. The earlier lives 
ofthe popes are by Richard of Cluny ; tlic later 
ones, from Honorius III to Gregory XI, are 
bv Bede. 2. ‘De Archiopiscopis Oantuarien- 
sUius ad Whittlesey,’ A. 31-42. The later 
lives, and particularly that of Simon Islip, 
appear to he written from personal know- 
ledge. S. ' Chronica a Bruto usque ad 1307/ 
ff. 51-115. The volume also contains a 
‘ Provinciate Romanuin/ or list of the sub- 
ject Bees of Dome, and two abort pieces on 
f. 61, entitled ‘ Iteliquim ecclesiso Lateranen- 
5 is ’ and ' De Donariis Potri in Anglia.’ Like 
others of Redo’s books, the manuscript was 
at one time in the possession of Thomas 
Allen (1642-1G32) [q. v.J From Allen it 
passed to Sir Kenelw Digby, who presented 
ft to Sir Robert Cotton. 

A William Read, who was archdeacon of 
Chichester 1308-1411, chancellor in 1407, 
and treasurer in. 1411 (LeNbvd, Fasti Feel. 
Angl. i. 260, 208, 270), may have been a 
relative of William Rede the bishop, or per- 
haps more probably of Robert Reade [q. v.] 

[Leland’s Commont. de Scriptoribus, p, 362 ; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. 618; Walsiugham’s 
Bistoria Anglicuna, i. 307 ; Fasciculi Zizn- 
niorum, p. 616 ; Godwin, DoPrtesulibaa, p. 606 ; 
■Wilkins's Concilia, iii. 107, 122 ; Foodera, iii. 
886, 1066; Kolia of Parliament, vols. ii. and iii.; 
Brodrick’s Memorials of Morton Oolloge, Boase’s 
Hegister of Exeter College, p. 9, Wood’s Life, 
ed. Clark, iv. 288-9 (these Inst throe in Oxf, 
Hist. Soo. publications) ; Wood’s Colleges and 
Halls, pp. 6, 98, 167, 197, and History and An- 
tiquities,! 460, 476, sd. Gutch; Sussex Arehceo- 
logicnl Collections, xvii. 194-7; Stophons’n 
Chichester, p. 119; Catalogues of Digliy and 
Ashmoloan MSS.] O. L. K. 

REDE, WILLIAM LEMAN (1802- 
1847), dramatist, brother of Leman Thomas 
[Tertius] Redo [q. y.], was born at Hamburg 
in 1802. At an early age he took to writing 
for the stage. He was very intimately con- 
nected with, the Strand Theatre, under the 
management of W. J. Hammond. To in- 
troduce Lionel Benjamin Rayner at that 
theatre in 1832, he wrote a piooe called ‘ Pro- 
fessionals Puzzled/ which gained him imme- 
diate popularity. On 28 Jan. 1833 his most 
successful play, ‘ The Rake’s Progress/ was 


produced at the Olympic, and ran fox the 
entire season. In rapid succession appeared 
‘ His First Champagne ’ at the Strand, Octo- 
ber 1833; ‘ Oupicl in London/ extravaganza, 
at the Queen’s Theatre, in January 1833; 
‘ The Old and Toung Stager/ farce, at the 
Olympic, December 1836 ; ‘ Come to Town/ 
farce, at the Strand, April 1836; ‘The 
Gaberlunzie Man/ extravaganza, at the Eng- 
lish Opera Ilcuse, September 1886; 'Dou- 
glas Travestie’ and ‘the Peregrinations of 
Pickwick’ at the Adelphi in 1837; ‘Six- 
teen-String Jack ’ and ‘ An Affair of Honour ’ 
at the Olympic in 1841. After 1841 he 
turned his attention to other branches of lite- 
rature, though still writing occasional pieces 
for the stage. He frequently contributed 
to ‘ Bentley's/ the ‘ New Monthly/ and other 
magazines. In 1842 he started a rival to 
‘Punch/ called ‘Judy/ of which only two 
numbers appeared. In 1846 a novel, entitled 
‘The Royal Hake/ founded on the early his- 
tory of George IV, appeared in the ‘ Sunday 
Times/ and lie was engaged on ‘The Man 
in Possession’ for the some paper at the time 
of his death. He died suddenly of apoplexy 
on 3 April 1847, at his house in South- 
ampton Street. 

By his wife Sarah, daughter of John Cooke, 
a bass singer of Drury Lane Theatre, whom 
he married in 1832, he left one son. 

[Era, 11 April 18 AT ; Gent. Mag. 18 17, i. 668 ; 
Ward’s Men of the Beign, p. 747 ; Spiehnan’s 
Hist, of Punch, 1896, p. 283.] E. I. O. 

REDEREOH {jl- 580), British king. 
[See Rhtddebok Hael.] 

REDESDALE, Eaei of. [See Mitfobd, 
John Thomas Fbddman-, 1805-1886.] 

REDESDALE, Baeon. [See Mitfobd, 
Jons Feetiman-, 1748-1830.] 

REDESDALE, ROBIN of (/. 1460), 
popular leader. [See Robin.] 

REDFERN, JAMES FRANK (1888- 
1876), sculjjtor, was bom at Hortington, 
Derbyshire, in 1888. As a boy he showed a 
taste for art by carving and modelling from 
tbe woodcuts of illustrated papers. At the 
suggestion of the vicar of Hartington, he exe- 
cuted in alabaster a group of a warrior and a 
dead horse. This was brought to the notice of 
Aloxandor James Berosford-Hope fa. v.], on 
whose estate Redfem was born. Hope sent 
him to Paris to study for six months. His 
first work exhibited at the Royal Academy, 

‘ Cain and Abel ’ (I860), attracted the notice 
of John Henry Foley fa. v.J He exhibited 
a 1 noly Family’ in 1861, 'The Good Sama- 
ritan ’in 1868, and other subjects almost every 
year until his death. These were at first 

8 o 2 
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chiefly of a sacred character, and aftorwaids 
portrait statues. Ilislargor works woreprinoi- 
pally designed for Gothic church decoration. 
Among them may boincntioncd sixty staLuos 
on the west front of Salisbury Cathedral; 
statuos of the Apostles At Ely; groups of 
figures on the roredos at Gloucester ; Our 
Lord in majesty in tlio chapter-liouso, 
Westminster ; an elaborate reredos, repre- 
senting the crucifixion, with the martyrdoms 
of St. l’etor and St, Andrew, in St, Andrew's, 
Wells Street; the entombment in the Digby 
mortuary chapel, Sherborne. IIo also carved 
the statue of Fortitude on the Albert Me- 
morial, Ilyde Parle, and the statue of the 
Dulce of Devonshire in front of the laboratory 
at Cambridge. He died at Hampstead on 
13 June 1870, in the midst of n promising 
caroor. 

[Kodgr.ivo’H Diet, of Artist*,, Royal Academy 
Catalogues, 1889-76 ; Art Journal, 1876, p. 276.] 

0. D. 

REDFORD, GEORGE, D.D.(1785 -1800), 
nonconformist divino, born in Oxford Streot , 
London, on 27 Sopt . 1785, was educated at 
Iloxton College and in the university of 
Glasgow, whore ho matriculated in 1 808 and 
graduated M. A, in 1811. In 1809 ho was 
ordainod in the congregational ministry, and 
was admitted to the pnsloral charge of the 
independents at TJxhridge in 1812. Thoro 
lie originated, and for some time conducted, 
the ‘ Congregational Magazine.' He also, in 
conjunction with Thomas Harry Riolies, 
compiled ‘The History ofllio ancient Town 
of Uxbridgo’ (Uxbridge, 1818, and again 
1885, 8vo). In June 1 820 he sucaoodod the 
"Rev. Dr. Vaughan in the ministry at Angel 
Stroet olinpul, Worcester. In 1831 lie was 
chosen president of the Oougregal ional Union 
of Englaud and Wales, and in 1 837 delivered 
the congregational locturoB in conuoalion 
with the ‘congregational library,’ These 
attracted much attention, and wore published 
under the title of ‘Holy Scripture verified; 
or the Divino Authority of the Bible con- 
firmed by an appeal to Facts of Science, 
Ilisl ory, and Unman Oonscionsn ess,' London, 
1837, and 1853, 8vo. lie had previously 
composed the celebrated ‘ Declaration of the 
Faith, Church Order, and Discipline of the 
Congicgalionnl or Independent Dissenters,’ 
which was adopted by the congregational 
union in J 833, In 1 83 i lie received from 
the university of Glasgow the honorary de- 
groo of LL.D., and tho degree of D.D. was 
afterwards conferred upon him by the uni- 
versity of Amherst, Massachusetts. In 1866 
ho resigned his oharge at Worcester, in con- 
sequence of failing health, and rotirod to j 


Edgbaslon, Birmingham, so asl^^R" 
friend, the Rev. John Angell James 
IIo died at Ins residence in Monument lL J 
Edfibuston, cm 20 May 1860. H,”™^ 
riod and left issue. r 

In addition to tho works already mentioned 
he wrote: 1. ‘A Defence of External 
Prayer, and of the Mode of Preaching 
raily adopt ed by the CalvinistioDissentere h 
raplyto a Sermon preaohed by [R. Hodoami 
the Dean of Chester,’ London 718101 8 (W 
2. ‘The true Age of Reason: acandidEr 
amination of the Claims of Modem Deism 
containing a Demonstration of the Ineaffi’ 
oieney of unassisted Reason to leadManlind 
to II appiness, to Virt uo, and to God,' London 
:L821, 8vo. 3. ‘ Memoirs and Select RemaS 
of tho late Rev. John Cooke,’ London, lfiofi 
8vo. 4. ‘The Pastor’s Sketch-book; or au- 
thentic Narratives of real Characters ’ 3rd 
odit,, London, 1829, 8vo. 5. ‘The ' 
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of England indefensible fi.-om.the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in reply . . . especially to two Dis- 
courses by J. Garbett, entitled “The Chureh 
Defended, "’London, 1833, 8vo. 6. ‘TheGreat 
Chnngo : a Treatise on Conversion,’ TAn^, , 
[1 84*1 P], ] 2mo, with an iutroduotionbv John 
Angell James. 7. ‘Body and Soul; or Life, 
Mindj and Matter, considered as to tbsii 
peculiar nature and combined condition in 
living things,’ London, 1847, 8vo, 8. ‘True 
Greatness : a Brief Memoir of John Angell 
James of Birmingham,’ London, 1860, 18mo, 
reprinted from tho ‘ Evangelical Magazine.’ 
with additions. ’ 

Ho was a contributor to the ‘North British,’ 
the ‘British Quarterly,’ and the ‘Eclectic’ 
reviews, and ho edited ‘The Family and 
Closet Expositor,’ 1830; the ‘Evangelist,’ 
1837, &c., in conjunction withDr.LeifcluM; 
C. G . Finney’s ‘ Lectures on Systematic Theo- 
logy,’ 1851 ; and ‘The Autobiography of the 
Ro v. W illiam J ay,’ 1864 , in collaboration with 
John Angell J ames. 

[Barrow’s Worcester Journal, 25 May I860; 
Congregational Year-book, 1861, p, 280; Ron- 
ooniormist, 30 May I860.] T. 0, 


REDFORD, Stb HENRY (5. 14047). 
speaker of tho House of Commons, came of 
a family long settled in Lindsey, Lincoln- 
shire. In 1386 ho accompanied John of 
Gaunt on his expedition to Spain, and in 
1892-3 solved as sheriff of Lincolnshire. Ho 
represented that county in parliament in 
1400-1, and in the latter year was summoned 
to the privy counoil, During 1402 Hemy 17 
requested uim to contribute to a benevo- 
lence, and he again represented Lincolnshire 
in tho parliament that met on 1 Oct. Two 
days later ho was oleoled speaker, but his 
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taauie of the chair was not marked by any 
incident of note, and parliament Tims dis- 
solved on 25 Nov. In 1403 Redford -was 
again attending meetings of the privy coun- 
cil and in 1401 once more represented the 
same constituency in parliament. He pro- 
bably died in that or the following year. 
Another Sir Henry Bedford, possibly a son, 
took an active part in the wars in Normandy 
under Henry VI ; in 1449 lie was one of thB 
three commissioners appointed to treat for 
terms on the surrender of Rouen to the 
French. He was himself one of the hostages 
and remained prisoner till 1461. In 1459 
he fought against the Lancastrians at the 
battle of Ludford, but immediately after- 
wards made his peace with the king. He 
was pardoned, but his estates ware forfeited, 
except those he held as executor or feoffee 
(Bolls of Pari. vol. v. passim ; Letters and 
Tapers of Ilenry VI, Rolls Ser. ii. 608, 611, 
628 ; Narratives of the Expulsion of the Eng- 
lish from Normandy , Rolls Ser. p, 853 j 
Nicolas, Proa. Privy Council , vi. 109-10). 

[Hymer's Ntodera, orig. edit. vii. 508 ; Rolls 
of Pari. iii. 486 a ; Nicolas’s Proc. and Ord, of 
Privy Council, i. 168, 160, ii. 75, 76, 86 ; Pal- 
groya’s Antiant Kal. and Inventories, vols. ii. and 
H, j Official Ret. Momb. Pari. ; Wylie’s Hiet. of 
Henry IV, i. 206 ; Manning's Speakers of the 
House of Commons.] A. P. P. 

REDFORD, JOHN (Jl. 1686), musician, 
oet, and dramatist, was, according to Haw- 
ins, who gives no authority, organist and 
almoner of St. Paul’s ; Tusser mentions Re d- 
foid as master of the children of St. Paul’s 
about 1636, in his autobiographical poom : 

But mart the chance, mysolf to ’vance, 

By friendship’s lot to Panics I got, 

So found I grace a certain space 

Still to remain 
With Redford thore, the like nowhere 
3?or canning such, and virtue much 
By whom some part of musioke art 

So did I gain. 

Sebastian Westcott was master of the chil- 
dren of St. Paul’s in August 1859, when 
Redford was probably dead (Steved, Annals 
of the Befoi'mation, p. 191), 

Bedford's instrumental works are very 
important in. musical history. Twenty-three 
instrumental pieces by Redford are in the 
famous manuscript written by Thomas 
Mullmer Qj.y.]j they mainly consist of florid 
counterpoint upon a plain-song. O ther organ 
pieces of the samo nature are in Additional 
MS. 15283 ; and several in Additional MS. 
29996, the first forty folios of which appear 
to be in Bedford's autograph. An arrange- 
ment by him of 1 Glorifkam.ua’ in Mulliner’s 


book, a ‘Precatus est Moyses’ and a 'Justus 
u.t palma’ in the autograph manuscript, are 
among the best remains of this period, and 
show that Redford had surpassed anything 
previously known in instrumental music, 
though other works in both manuscripts oie 
more difficult. Redford, to judge by these 
manuscripts, was the best instrumental com- 
poser, but not the greatest executant, of his 
time. His only known vocal works are a 
very fine motet 1 Cristusresurgens’ in Addi- 
tionalMSS. 17802-6, and another motet in an 
imperfect sot of part-books at Christ Church, 
Oxford ; some ox the organ muBic may con- 
sist of exact transcriptions of vocal works. 
Redford has also the credit of composing e 
remarkably fine contrapuntal anthem, ‘ Re- 
joice in the Lord alway,’ which is still in 
the repertory of our choirs, especially of St, 
Paul’s, but there is no reason to believe it 
is Bedford's, It is preserved in Mulliner'a 
book, from which it was published (with 
seven other pieces) in the appendix to Haw- 
kins’s 1 History of Music,’ being subsequently 
reprinted by the Motett Society, and brought 
into UBe ; but Mulliner gave no composer's 
name. OauBton set the same words. 

Ab master of the children at St. Paul’s, 
Redford had to provide dramatic entertain- 
ments. A very quaint specimen of his skill 
survives in a morality oi his, entitled ’ Wyt 
and Science.’ This is preserved in Addi- 
tional MS. 16288 with the organ pieces 
mentioned above, and many poems by Red- 
ford, Heywood, and other musician-poets of 
Henry VlIFfl reign. There are also frag- 
ments in the same manuscript of two other 
moralities, one with Bedford’s name. The 
entire manuscript, except the musical por- 
tion, was edited in 1848 for the Skakspoare 
Society by Mr. Halliwell [-Pkillipps], who, 
unfortunately, had no knowledge of music. 
The morality was written in Henry VIII’s 
life, as the lost speech prays for the king and 
jueen \ though of little or no value poetically, 
it shows some humour and perception of 
dramatic effect, even having elementary 
stage directions. The pooms and songs that 
follow the morality have greater literary 
value i one of them, ‘ Long have I been & 
singing man/ is ascribed to Heywood in 
Cotton MS. Vespasian A 26. A mock- 
pathetic * Lamentation of Choirboys ’ is 
amusing with its occasional use of tri- 
syllable rhymes (‘thinks on him/ ‘ wynke 
on him/ ‘ Iynke on him’). It is probable 
that those poems were also sung on the 
stage, perhaps in the two moralities of whioh 
fragments remain. 

Morley (Plains and Essie Introduction to 
Musioke, 1697) iaoludes Redford in the list of 
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'Praclicionors ’ whoso works lie had studied, 
placing him. after Oornysshe, Pygott, and 
Taverner. Ills name was probably never 
mentioned again until Hawkins published 
his ‘ History.’ 

[Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 16233, 17802-6, 
20996, 30613; Hawkins's JTibl. of Music, c. 77 
and Appendix ; Collier’s Annuls of the Stage, 
i. 72, in 342-6; Grove’s l)ict. of Music mid 
Musicians, iii. 270-1 ; Bumpus’s Organists and 
Composers of St. Paul’s ; Shakespeare Society’s 
Publications and othor works quoted above.] 

II. D. 

REDGRAVE, RICHARD (1804-1888), 
subject and landscape painter, second son of 
William Redgrave, and younger brother of 
Samuel Redgrave (a. v.], was born at 2 Bel- 
gvavo Terrace, Loudon, on 30 April 1801. At 
the time of his birth his father was a clerk in 
the offico of Joseph Bramah [q. v.], inventor 
of the hydraulic pross, but he afterwards be- 
came a manufacturer of wire fencing, and 
his son began life as a clerk and draughtsman 
in his fathor’s office. Ilo nevertheless found 
lime to draw from tliu marblus in tho British 
Museum, and in 1820 was admitted a student 
of the Royal Aoadomy, to which ho had in 
1825 sent a picture of ‘The River Brant, 
near Han well. About 1830 ho gave up office 
work, and for some years maintained him- 
self by teaching drawing. 11 o likewise sent 

S tatures to tho exhibitions of tho Royal Aca- 
emy, tho British Institution, and this Society 
of British Artists. TIis first success wus 
‘Gulliver exhibited to the Brobdingnag 
Parmer,’ which appeared at the British In- 
stitution in 1830, and is now in tho Sheep- 
shanks Collodion, South Kuusiuglon Mu- 
seum, It lias been engraved by Jamos 
Mollison. In 1838 ho sent, to tho British 
Institution ‘ The Trial of Griselda’s Patience/ 
and a subject from Orahbo’s poom of ‘ Ellon 
Orford : ’ this latter was rejected, hut hung 
on tho lino at the academy in tho same year, 
These wore followed at tho Royal Academy 
by ‘ Olivia’s Return to her Parents ’ ami 
‘Quentin Malays, tho Blacksmith of Ant- 
werp,’ in 1880; and by ‘The Uoducod 
Gentleman's Daughter ’ and * The "Wonder- 
ful Cure by Paraculsus ’in J 8 10, in which 
year Redgrave was olooted an assooiato. In 
1811 he exhibited ‘The CVtlo-Buildor/ ‘Sir 
Roger do Oovorley’s Courtship/ and ‘The 
Vicar of Waltoitala finding his Lost Daugh- 
ter at tliu Inn;’ in 1842, 'Ophelia/ one of 
his best figure pictures, and 1 Oindorullu/ 
both in the Sheepshanks Collection, and 
‘Bad Nows from Sea in 1843, ‘The Poor 
Teacher/ The Porluno Hunter/ and ‘ Going 
to Sorvico ; ’ in 1844, ‘The Sempstress ’ and 
‘ The Wedding Morning — tho Departure in 


1845, ike Governess/ now in the Sheer, 
bhqnlts Collection, and ‘Miranda:’ 3 
‘Preparing to throw off her "Weeds’!:. 


cuiesT), and ‘Thfl 
Dosortor s Home / m 1848,' Country CousW 
now m the Vernon Collection, National Gal 
iory, and engraved by Henry C. Shantou 
and ‘ Bolton Abbey-Morning/ in the Slieep- 
shauka Collection ; m 1849, < The Awakened 
Conscience and ‘The Solitary Pool;’ and in 
I860, ‘The Att iring of Griselda/ ‘The Child's 
Prayer / and * Tho W oods planted by Evelvn ' 

Early in 1851 Redgrave was elected & 
royal academician, when he painted as his 
diploma work ‘The Outcast/ and in the same 
your produced a more ambitious work ‘The 
Plight into Egypt: Mary meditating in the 
Prophecy ol fauneon/ os well as a limdscm 
entitled ‘A Poet’s Study.’ Henceforward 
landscapes became moro and more frequent 
among his exhibited works: ‘Love and 
Labour ’ appeared at the academy in 1852- 
‘ Tho Forosl Portal/ ill 1853; < An Old Engl 
lisli Homcstoad/ now in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, mid ‘Tho Mid-wood Shade,’ m 
1851; ‘ Tho Sylvan Spring,’ in 1856; ‘Handy 
Janio/ in 1858 ; ‘ Tho Well-known Footstep,’ 
‘ Tho Crndln of tho River/ and ‘The Moor- 
land Child/ in 1857 ; ‘Tho Strayed Flook,’ 
‘ Seeking tho Bridlc-Umid/ and two pictures 
of tho ‘Children in thu Wood/ in 1860; 'A 
Burroy Combo/ and ' Tho Golden Harvest, 
in 1881. Among his labor works may be 
mentioned : ‘ Sermons in Stones ’ and 
‘Startled Foroslors/ 1874; 1 Starting for a 
T Colicky ’ and ‘Tlio Mill Pool/ 1876 ; ' Call- 
ing tho Sheep to Fold/ 1876; ‘Deserted’ 
and ‘ Help at Hand/ 1877 ; and ‘The Heir 
come of Ago/ 1878. Rodgrave’s genre 
pictures have boon callod ‘ social teachings,’ 
and ho has himself written, * IL is one of my 
most gratifying feelings that many of my 
best efforts in art have aimed at calling at- 
tention to the trials and struggles of the 
poor and l ho oppressed.’ 

Rodgmvo was actively engaged in the 
organisation of tho government school of 
design, of which he was appointed botanical 
lecturer nud toaoher in 1847. He became 
huad-mastor in 1848, art superintendent a 
1852, and inspoctor-genoral for art in 1867. 
He was a mom bur of the executive commit- 
too of tlio British sootion of the Paris Ex- 
hibit ion of 1855, and at its close received 
the cross of tho Logion of Honour. In 
1857 ho received tho appointment of sur- 
veyor of crown pictures, which he held 
until 1880, and during that time he com- 
piled a detailed catalogue of the pietuies 
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fl t Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palaco, 
Hampton Court, and other royal residences, 
in thirty-four manuscript volumes, In 1869 
he was offered the honour of knighthood, 
which he declined, but on his retirement 
from office in 1880 he was created a C.B. 
He had previously, in 1876, resigned the 
directorship of the art division of the educa- 
tion department, to which he was promoted 
in 1874. He was awarded a special pension 
as a recognition of the great services which 
he had rendered to the science and art de- 
partment. The presentation of the Sheep- 
shanks collection of pictures and the Elli- 
son collection of water-colour drawings was 
mainly due to his influence, 

Kedgrare died at 27 Hyde Park Gate, 
Kensington, London, on 14 Dec. 1888, 
his eyesight having graduaUy failed for 
some time previously. He was buried in 
Brompton cemetery. 

There nre two portraits of him in the pos- 
session of his family, a small one paintod 
by himself when young, and another, life- 
sized, painted by Mr. Arthur S. Cope in 1880. 

Redgrave was joint-author with his 
brother Samuel of ‘A Century of Painters of 
the English School,’ published in ] 866, and 
wrote also ‘Aji Elementary Manual of 
Colour, 1 1863, and the introduction and bio- 
graphical notices to a series of autotypes 
issued as ‘ The Sheepshanks Gallery’ in 
1870. A 'Manual of Design,’ compiled from 
his writings and addresses, was published in 
1876 by his son, Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave, 
cliiof senior inspector of tho National Art 
Training School. Ten pictures in oil by him, 
and a number of studies and skotenes in 
watercolours and in chalk and pencil, are in 
the South Kensington Museum. 

[Richard Redgrave, C.B., R,A,, a Memoir 
compiled from liis diary by his daughter, Miss 
F. 1C. Redgrave, with portrait, 1891; Art 
Journal, 1850, p. 48, autobiographical skatab, 
with portrait, and 1869, pp. 205-7 ; Sandby's 
History of the Royal Academy of Arts, 1802, 
ii. 200-4 ; Men of the Time, 1887 J Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, od. Graves 
and Armstrong, 1888-9, Ii. 770 ; Royal 
Aandomy Exhibition Catalogues, 1825-83 ; 
Eridah'Institntion Exhibition Catalogues (Liv- 
ingArtists), 1832-69 ; Exhibition Catalogues of 
tho Society of British Artists, 1829-70.1 

R. E. G. 

REDGRAVE, SAMUEL (1802-1876), 
writer on art, eldest son of William Red- 
grave, and brother of Richard Redgrave [q.v.], 
was born at 9 Upper Eaton Street, Pimlico, 
London, on 3 Oct. 1 80S. "When about fourteen 
Samuel obtained a clerkship in connection 
with the homo offico, and in his leisure time 


studied French, German, and Spanish, and 
practised watercolour-painting and arekitee- 
t ural drawing, ao far as to be admitted in 1883 
an architectural student of the Royal Aca- 
demy. He subsequently received a permanent 
appointment in the home office, and rendered 
important service in connection with, the re- 
gistration of criminal offences. In 1886 
he acted as secretory to the constabulary 
force commission, ana in May 1839 became 
assistant private secretary to Lord John. 
Russell, and then to Fox Maule, after- 
wards second Baron Panmure [q. v.], until 
September 1811. Later on, from December 
1862 to February 1866, he was private secre- 
tary to Ilenry Fitzroy (1807-1869) [q. v.] 
During the tenure of the home office by Sir 
George Grey he prepared, by direction of his 
chief, a volume entitled 1 Some Aecount of 
the Powers, Authorities, and Duties of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department,’ which was printed for 
official use in 1862. This work led him to 
compile ‘ Murray’s Official Handbook of 
Ohuroh and State,’ which was published in 
1862 and again in 1865. 

Ho retired from the public service in I860, 
and devoted the rest, of his life to the ad- 
vancement of art. He liad been secretary 
to tho Etching Club Bince 1842, and had 
thus been brought in contact with many 
leading artists. At the International ex- 
hibition of 1862 the water-colour gallery 
was arranged hy him, and the loan collection 
of miniatures exhibited at the South Ken- 
sington Museum in 1866 was due to his 
initiation and management. The National 
Portrait exhibitions of 1866, 1867, and 1808 
also owed much to his exertions, and the 
gallery of British art in the Paris Inter- 
national exhibition of 1867 was under his 
direction. Ho likewise acted as secretary to 
the committee which carried out the exhi- 
bitions of the works of old masters and de- 
ceased British artists held at the Royal 
Academy from 1870, hut retirod on the 
appointment of a lay secretary to the aca- 
demy in 1878. 

His earliest contribution to tbe literature 
of art was ‘ A Century of Painters of the 
British School,’ written conjointly with ilia 
brother Richard, and first published in 1806. 
This was followed in 1874 by his valuable 
1 Dictionary of Artists of the English School, ■’ 
and. in 1877 by a ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Historical Collection of Water-colour 
Paintings in the South Kensington Museum,’ 
on which he was engaged at the time of his 
death. He also compiled the ‘ Catalogue of 
tho Loan Exhibition of Fans,’ 1870, which 
was followed by * Fans of all Countries,’ a 
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folio volume issued in. 1871, and he aaaistod 
in the compilation of the ‘ Catalog uo of the 
Paintings, Miniatures, &c., bequeathed to the 
South. Kensington Museum by the Rev, 
Alexander Dyce,' 1874. 

Redgrave died at 17 Hyde Pari Gate 
South, London, on 20 March 1876, and was 
buried in the churchyard of Holy Trinity, 
Brampton. 

[Biographical notice by Redgravo's brotlior 
Richard, with portrait, profiled to the second 
edition of his Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School, 1878 ; Athenreum, 1878, i. 435.] 

R. E. Q-. 

REDHOUSE, Sin JAMES WILLIAM 
(1811-1892), oriental scholar, the eldest son 
of James Redhouse by his wife, Elizabeth 
Saunders, was horn near London on 80 Dec. 
1811. lie was left an orphan early, and 
from 1819 to 1826 was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital. 

In 1826 he made atour through tlio Medi- 
terranean to Smyrna and Constantinople, 
and there was oilured a post as draftsman 
in the employ of tlio Ottoman government. 
Tliis brought him into touch with various 
official authorities, and led him to the care- 
ful study of Turkish. In 1830 I 10 wont to 
Russia. In 183-1 he returnod to London to 
publish a Turkish- English-Eronch dictionary, 
on which he had been long ougagad, but 
found that Thomas Xavier Bianchi s Turkish- 
French. work had anticipated him. 

In 1838 Redhouse resumed his employment 
under the Turkish government as translator 
and confidential ini crpreter, first to the grand 
vizier, and _ afterwards to ihe ministur for 
foreign affairs. In 1810 lie was transferred 
to the Turkish admiralty, bocarne a member 
of the naval council, and was sent on a 
mission to the ooost of Syria, tlion blockaded 
by the allied squadrons of England, Austria, 
and Turkey, l’kora ho aeled as tho medium 
of communication between tho fioots and , 
the Turkish force on shore. In 1848 Red- I 
house was appointed to bo secretary and 
interpreter to Captain William Eenwick 
"Williams [q. v.], the British commissioner , 
deputed to arrange a peace between Turkey | 
and Porsia. lie was engagod in the im- 
portant negotiations which were concluded 
at Erzerum in May 1847. Returning to 
Constantinople, lie remained till 18133 the 
confidential medium of communication be- 
tween the Porto and the British embassy, 
In 1884 Redhouse was appointed oriental 
translator to tho British i'oroign office, and 
in 1867 was so«C to Paris to aid in the con- 
clusion of a treaty with Porsia. This was 
the last, of his diplomatic labours. 

Thenceforth he mainly devoted himself to 


litorary work. lie had jomsTftTlw] 
Asiatic Society in 1854, and was its S 
tory from 1801 to 1864. Living in 
retirement at Kilbum, he spent most ofT 
time in compiling a great dictionary of Z 
Arabic, Persian, and pure Turki langnawT 
I-Ie sought to treat m alphabetical order evan- 
word in i he three tongues. He was mads an 
honorary Doot. Lit. of Cambridge on 12 Jm» 
1884. a O.M.G. on 13 April 1885 ^ 
K.O k.G. in 1888. He had ill 1811 recei“J 
the Sultan’s imperial order, N iehani- If tfltha t 
and in 1847 the Persian order of the Lion 
and the Sun. 

Redhouse diod on 4 J an. 1892. He 
first, in 1836, Jauo Carrulhers, daughter of 
Thomas Slade of Liverpool j she died m 1887 
Socondly, in 1888, Eliza, daughter of Sb 
Patrick Oolquliouu, ° 

Redhouse was ‘ in many respects the lead- 
ing authority on the Oamanli-TurkiknguW 
llis great unfinished manuscript dictionary 
is in tho British Museum. A muck abridged 
form of it was published by the 
board of foreign missions. The following ia 
a list of his published works, excluding the 
numerous essays and translations which 
appealed from tima to tiino, chiefly in the 

.. „ r IJ _ 1 A _* j •_ r < v 



tionary of Arabic and Persian Words used in 
Turkish,' London, 1863, 8vo. 8. ‘Turkish 
Campaigners’ Vade Mecum,’ 1865, 16mo. 
4. ‘ linglish-Turkisli and Turlrisk-EngM 
Dictionary, 1 London, 1856, 8vo. B. ‘Lexicon 
of English and Turkish,’ London, 1861, 8vo. 
6. 1 Diary of H.M . the Shah of Peisia during 
his Tour through Europe in 1878/ from the 
Persian, 1874, 8vo. 7. ‘ Turkish Vade Me- 
ontu/ 1877, 16mo. 8. ‘ A Vindication of the 
Ottoman Sultan’s Titlo of Caliph/ 1877. 
9. ‘On tlio History, System, and Varieties 
ol‘ Turkish Pootry, illustrated hy Selections,' 
1880. 10, ‘The Mesneri of Morltina, &c. . . , 
Translated, and tho pootry versified/ 1881, 
8vo. 11. ‘ Tho Era of Abraham, from his 
Birth to tho Death of Joseph in Egypt,’ 
1883, 4to, privately printed. 12. ‘Notes on 
Professor E. B. Tylor’s Arabian Matriar- 
chate/ 1884, 8vo. 

[New Monthly Magazine for June 1880, Royal 
Asiatic) Soc. Journal, vol, xxiv. 1802; loreign 
Office List, 1888; Dod’B Peorago; Oat. Brit. 
Mus.] O.A.H. 

REDINGTON", Sir THOMAS NICHO- 
LAS (1815-1862),Irish administrator, only 
Bon of Ohristophor Rodington (1780-1825), & 
captain in tlio army, hy Prances, only daughter 
of llonry Dowell of Cadiz, was bom at Eil- 
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cornan, Oran more, 00 , Galway, on 2 Oct. 1815. 
He was educated at Oacott College and at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, but did not 
graduate. Devoting himself to politics, he re- 
Presented Dundalk inpavliament in the liberal 

interest from 1837 t 0 1846. On 11 July 1816 
he was appointed under-secretary of state for 
Ireland, in 1817 a commissioner of national 
education, and ex officio an Irish poor-law 
commissioner. As a member of Sir John 
Burgoyne’s relief commission in 1847 he 
tendered much active service during the 
famine, and in consequence of his services 
he was on 28 Aug. 1840 nominated a knight- 
commander of the civil division of the Bath, 
soon after Queen Victoria’s first visit to 
Ireland. Ho served as secretary to the board 
of control, from December 1862 to 1 856, when 
he accepted the post of commissioner of in- 
quiry respecting lunatic asylums in Ireland. 
He resided at Kilcornan House, hut he died 
in London on 11 Oct. 1802. On 80 Aug. 
1842 he married Anne Eliza Mary, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of John Hyacinth 
Talhot, M.P., of Talbot Hall, co. Wexford. 

[Gent Mag. 1882, aciii. 636 ; Men of the 
Time, 1862, p. 648 ; Dod’s Peerage, 1862, p. 
480; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1850, ii. 1107.] 

G. O. B. 

REDMAN, JOHN (1499-1651), master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, was born in 
1499. lie was probably related to the Red- 
mans of Levona and Ilarewood [seo Redmait, 
Sib Riohakd], and Culhbert Tunstal [q. v.], 
by whose advice he devoted himself to study, 
was a kinsman. He was for some timo at 
Corpus Ckristi College, Oxford, then at Paris 
till aboutl620, and then at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he beeame B.A. 162o-0 
and M.A. in 1530. He was made fellow on 
3 Nov. 1530, proceeded B.D, in 1534, and 
D.D. in 1637. He became one of the king's 
chaplains, was public orator of the university 
1537, Lady Margaret professor 27 Dee. 1538 
to 1544, and again 12 July 1549. He was 
reputed to be a good Greek scholar, and in 
ecclesiastical politics held somewhat the same 
views as Henry VIII. Henoo lie found no 
difficulty, on 9 July 1540, in signing the 
decree declaring the marriage of Henry and 
Anne of Olevet invalid. Ho was also on the 
commission which drew up ‘ The necessary 
Doctrine and Erudition of a Christian Man.’ 
In 1640 he became prebendary of West- 
minster and Wells, ana on 18 Nov. 1640 was 
made archdeacon of Stafford, ne resigned 
this archdeaconry in 1547, when he was 
transferred to that of Taunton, On 17 Deo. 
1640 he became canon of Westminster. In 
1542 be was a member of the committee of 


convocation, which was designed to under- 
take a new version of the Bible, hut whose 
labours were abruptly terminated by the order 
of the king. From 1542 to 1646 be was 
master of the King's Hall at Cambridge, and 
on 19 Dec. 1546 was made first master of 
Trinity College. On 16 Jan. 1646-6 Redman 
and Parker were appointed commissioners to 
survey the property of colleges. In sermons 
which he preached before Edward VI in the 
Lent of 1647-8 he was Baid to have main- 
tained the doctrine of the real presence. 
None the less ho was allowed, on 8 April 
1648, to add the rectory of Calverton, Buck- 
inghamshire, to his other preferments. He 
preached at Bncer’s funeral, and wrote an 
epitaph on him . Redman was on the Wind- 
sor commission of 1648 which drew up the 
order of communion, hut, being of Gardiner’s 
way of thinking, he did not altogether ap- 

E rove of the result. lie was also on the 
eresy commission of 1549. When commis- 
sioners came to Cambridge the same year 
Redman hung hack for a time, not liking the 
terms of subscription : when, however, the 
commissioners allowed Iris interpretation of 
certain articles, Iib consented to subscribe. 
Tie was a witness at Gardiner’s trial, but, 
being ill at Cambridge, his evidence was 
taken by commission there early in 1650-1. 
IIo was dying of consumption, and officious 
protestants crowded round his deathbed to 
try and get somo declaration of his religious 
beliefs. An account of these transactions, 
called ‘A. Report of Master Dootor Red- 
man’s Answors,’ &c., was printed, London, 
1661 ; a copy is in the library at Cambridge. 
Young, writing to Oheke, said that to some 
it had seemed as thoughRedman had changed 
from ‘ softness, fear, or lack of stomach ; ’ but 
the truth seems rather to be that he had not 
changed at all, and that be died much as he 
had lived, a divine whose position was fixed 
by the six articles. Ho was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Redman wrote : 1. ‘ Opus 
de Justificationo,’ with which was printed 
‘HymnttB in quopeccator justificationem 
qusrens rudi imagine desoribituv,’ Antweni, 
1556, 4to. 2. ‘ De Gratia,’ translated by 1\ 
Smyth as 1 The Complaint of Grace,’ London, 
1566, 8vo. 

[Cooper's Athens Cantabr. i. 107, 642; Wood’s 
Athenas Oron. ed, Bliss, i. 183; Dixon’s Hist, 
of ths Church of England, ii. 234, 286, 304,306, 
493,iii, passim ; Fare’s Acts and Mon. v. 600, vi. 
126 sq., vii, 453 sq,, viii. 273 ; Welch’s Alumni 
Wost p. 4; Zurich Letters, iii. 150, 151, 204, 
402, Rhlley’sWorks^i.Sie; Ascham’s Epistolce, 
passim ; Jewel’s Works, iii. 127 ; Parker's Corresp. 
pp. 34, 38 j Latimer’s Works, ii. 297 ; Nowell's 
Works, i, (Parker Soe.)] W. A. J, A, 1 
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REDMAN, SiE RIOIIARD (d. 142G), 
speakor of the House of Commons, was soil of 
Sir Matthew Rodman of' Lovens, Wastmore- 
land, by his wife Joan. Ilis fafher, probably 
a son of Sir Matthew liedman who sat. for 
Westmoreland in the parliaments of 1867 and 
1868 and died in 1300, served in Franco and 
Spain under John of Gaunt in 1373, 1876, and 
1880. In 1381 he was warden of Roxhurglie, 
and in 1389 a commissioner to treat with the 
Scottish envoyB (Cal. Duo. relating to Scot- 
land, VS57-1 609 ; Cal. Patent Holla, 1377-81, 
passim; Jotms, Hist, of Ilarowood, 1860). 
lie diod about 1390, and in 1398 Richard was 
granted leaveto hold a tournament at Carlisle. 
On 17 March 1399-1400 lie received letters of 

S rotection fora journey to Ireland with John 
e Oobliam, third lord Oobham [q. v.], and in 
May was treating for peace with the Soots. In 
1406 he was commissioned to exact fines from 
those who had been concerned in the Percy 
rising, and in Ihosamo year represented York- 
shire in parliament ; ho was returned for the 
same constituency in 1411, lilfi, 14-20, and 
1421. In 1408 ho was appointed to ruceivo 
submissions and levy flues on the vobolswho 
had boon defeated at Bramluim Moor, and in 
1409 and 1410 was ongagod in negotiating 
with, and raisin'* forces against, the Scots. 
In 1416, with John Strange, lm took the 
principal part in mobilising the forces for 
tho French war. In tlio parliament which 
met on 4 Nov. ho was dueled speaker; par- 
liament was in a loyal mood after Aginroiu'l, 
and, having rapidly voted supplies, was dis- 
solved on 12 Nov. In 1421 Rodman was 
commissioned to raise loans for tho French 
war. lie diod in 1 12(3, having married 
Elizabuth (d. 1481), widow of air Bryan 
Stapleton, and daughter of William «le Ald- 
burgh, lord of the manor of Ilarowood, York- 
shire ; she brought him Ilarowood and other 
manors in Yorkshire (Cal. Ini/, pout mor- 
tem, iv. 108). Ilis son, Matthew Rodman, 
predeooftsod him in 1410 seised of a moiety 
of Harewood (&>, iv. 18(3). Kioliard Redman 
(d. 1606) [q. v.], bishop of Ely, was probably 
Matthew Rodman’s grandson. 

[Rymor's Ftndom, orig, od. vols. vii, viii. and 
ix. passim ; Rolls of Fori, iv, 03 a ; Palgravu’s 
Autionl Kul. and Inventories, ii, 65; Cal, of 
l)ocumonl,s relating to Fieotlund, passim ; Official 
Rut. Momb. Pnrl. j Plumpton (Jorr. (Camclon 
Soo.) passim j Wylio’s Henry XV, iii. 168 ; Man- I 
Ding’s 8poakors ; Miscoll. Gen. et Herald. now 
scr. iii. 411-2.] A. F. P. 

REDMAN, l?IOIIARD(<?. H305), bishop 
of Ely, probably great-grandson of Sir 
Riohard Redman [q. v.l was born in the 
chapelry of Levons on the borders of Onm- 
borland and Westmoroland. Ho is said to 


have been educated at Cambridge, anti 
sequently to have become one of theX 
gulur canons of the > Bromonstratensian 
“ thu a ^°y of Shap, of which house hi 
became abbot, and was visitor of the orderil 
1478. lie seems to have held his abler l 
rommendam with Ins bishopric of St AsLl. 
for many years. The abbey was seanX 
five miles from Levons, and was an inf 
portant house with ample revenues It ii 
probable that family influence contributed 
to his promotion to this hie first preferment 
lie seems to have been nominated to the see 
of St. Asaph in 1408, but was not actually 
oonsoevatod till throo years later, a q uesti on 
having arisen as to whether the Bee was 
vacant (Ln Nnvil, Fasti, i. 73). In the par- 
liament of 1483 ho was appointed one ofthe 
triers of petitions from Gascony and the paita 
beyond soa. lie found tho cathedral of St, 
Asapli a heap of ruins, in which state it 
had lain Binco Owen Qlondower had burnt 
the piano down ill 1408. Bishop Redman set 
himself t o mat ore tho church at a great cost 
and it remains now substantially as he left 
it. On 21 Aug. 1474 he took part in the 
consecration of Thomas Billing, bishop of 
Hereford, at Ml. Mary’s, Westminster, hi 
1 187 ho became somehow compromised in 
the 1 rebellion’ of Lambert Shnmel. A com- 
plaint wae made to the pope, who adjudi- 
cated upon tliomaUer. Tho bishop recovered 
his place in Iho favour of Ilenry VH, for in 
1402 wo find him 0110 of tho commissioners 
for treating with tho Scots for peace, and 
next ( year he was admitted to tlieprivy 
council. I 11 J nuiiary 1-19(3 the see of Exeter 
was vacated by the translation of Oliver 
King to tho bishopric of Bath and Wells, 
and Rodman succeeded him at Exetsr. 
Finally, in Sojit ember 1601 , he was removed 
to tho see ol Ely, where his magnificent 
monument nmy Rtill be seen, lie died at 
Ely TItmso, ILolborn, on 24 Aug. 1606. The 
bishop must, have boon a man of very large 
means, and his profuse lihorality was pro- 
verbial during his lifetime. In liis will, 
which lias been preserved, lie made many 
and largo bequests to tlio religious houses in 
liis dioccso, to tho cathedral, and to his old 
abboy of Shap, as well as to the poor, among 
whom ana hundred marks was to be distri- 
buted at liis funeral, 

[Bontluim’s Ely, p. 183 ; Cooper’s 
Cnntabr. ; lo Novo’s Fasti; Rolls of Pari iv. 
03, vi. 10(3, 238.] A I. 

REDMAN, ROBERT (d. 1640), printer, 
scorns to havo started in business in London 
about 1526, in which year he printed an 
edition of ‘Magna Oarla.’ He also printed 
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aa edition of Littleton’s ‘Tenures. Pyn- 
son, in lais edition of that year, warns his 
readers against it on account of its care- 
less printing, and speaks of its printer as 
‘Redman, sed verius Rudeman, quia inter 
nulls homines rudiorem haud facile invenies.’ 
The cause of this jealousy is clear, for not 
only had Rodman started as a printer of 
law hooks, in which Pynson had had for 
some time practically a monopoly, but he 
had established himself in Pynson’s old pre- 
mises in St. Clement’s parish, and used the 
..im. sign, the Gcorgo, On Pynson’s death, 
Redman seems to have taken over his print- 
ing offices in Fleet Street, ae well as his 
materials, and in 1650 began to use hie 
device. For the next ten years he was 
steadily at work, for the moat part printing 
law books. In 1640 an edition of Cicero’s 
‘Paradoxa’ in Eugliak was printed for Ro- 
bert by John R edman at Southwark. In the 
same year he died, and his will was proved 
on 4 Nov. His wife, Elizabeth Pickeryng, 
was left sole executrix, and continued the 
businoss for a short lime on her own account, 
after which she is stated to have married a 
certain Ralph Oholmonly. 

[Amos’s Typogr. Auliq. ed. Herbert, i. 388- 
iflfi; Tim ni-rloy’s Typogr. Encyol. ; Gent. Mag. 
1856, ii. 315.] E. G. D. 

REDMAN, WILLIAM (A 1602), bishop 
of Norwich, only son of John Redman of 
Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire, gent., and 
Margaret his wife, entered at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1668, was elected 
Bcholar, and iu due course follow of hia col- 
lege. lie graduated B.A. in 15G3, and com- 
menced M.A. in 1666, and proceeded 13, D, 
in 1678, being then one of the senior follows 
of Trinity. In July 1671 he became rector 
of Ovington in Essex, in the presentation of 
Anne, dowager lady Maltravers. In the 
following March he became rector ofToppes- 
field, and resigned Ovington (Nuwcoubt, 
Jtepertorium). In 1676 ho was promoted to 
the archdeaconry of Canterbury. In 1678, 
being then D.D., he was presented to the 
rectory of Upper Hardies in Kent, and re- 
signed Toppesfleld. The last three pieces of 
preferment were bestowed upon him by the 
queen, probably at the suggestion of Arch- 
bishop Grindal, whose chaplain he was. He 
also held the living of Bishopahourne, to 
which Richard llooltor [q.v.] succeeded on 
Redman's promotion to a bishopric. In 1684 
and in 1680 he was prolooutor of the lower 
house of convocation. In 1689 he became 
canon of Canterbury, and finally was elected 
to the bishopric of Norwich (17 Dec. 1694), 
and consecrated on 10 Jan. following. Ho 


died at Norwich on 26 Sept. 1002, at which 
time Chamberlain, writing to Sir Dudley 
Carletou, describes him as * one of the wisest 
of his coat’ (Cal. State Papers, Horn. 1601-8, 

, 249) ; by this he probably meant that the 

ishop had a great gift for absorbing prefer- 
ment, holding Tub tongue and making no mis- 
takes. Redman married Isabel ualverley, 
who survived him till 1018. Four sons and 
two daughters are mentioned as the fruit of 
this union. Archbishop Grindal appointed 
him one of liis executors, and left him a 
riding horse. He himself bequeathed one 
hundred marks towards the wainscoting of 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[Cooper’s Atbonse Cantabr. and the authorities 
quoted there.] A. J. 

REDMOND, THOMAS (1746 P-1786), 
miniature-painter, was the son of a clergy- 
man at Breoon, and was apprenticed to a 
house-painter at Bristol. He came to Lon- 
don and studied for a short time at the St. 
Martin’s Lane academy. He resided, 1762- 
1766, in Soho, but afterwards settled at 
Bath, where he continued to practise with 
success as a miniature-painter till his death 
in 1786. In 1762 he began to exhibit at the 
gallery of the Society of Arts, and contri- 
buted six portraits in all to that exhibition, 
thirteen to that of the Free Society, and 
eleven to the Royal Academy. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artibts; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists.] 0. D, 

REDFATH, PETER (1831-1894), 
Canadian merchant and philanthropist, eon 
of John Redpath, was born at Montreal on 
1 Aug. 1821, His family was of Scottish 
lineage, and settled in Canada at the begin- 
ning of the century. He was educated at 
St. Paul’s school, Montreal, and then sent to 
be trained in Manchester for business. Re- 
turning to Montreal, he entered first the firm 
of Dougall, Redpath, & Co., and later his 
father’s sugar-refinery. When the firm of 
John Redpath & Son was turned into a com- 
pany, Redpath found a wider sphere for his 
energies. He became in 1866 a director of 
the Bank of Montreal, and soon afterwards of 
the Montreal Rolling Mills, Montreal Tele- 
graph Oo., several mining companies, and the 
Intercolonial Coal Company ; he thus identi- 
fied himself with the encouragement of most 
Canadian industries, but took special interest 
in the development of the North-West terri- 
tories with particular reference to their coal 
supply. In 1879 he resigned most of his 
directorates and settled in England, making 
frequent visits to Canada. In 1882 lie still 
further limited his connection with busi- 
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noss, thenceforth, remaining only on tlie Lon- 
don board of the Bank of Montreal, lie 
found occupation, however, for he boenmo a 
member of the Middle Temple, was on the 
council of the Hoyal Colonial Institute from 
June 1886 till his death, and took an active 
interest in the establishment of the Imperial 
Institute. 

Redpalli is remembered by a series of 
munificent donations to the McGill Collage 
and University at Montreal, lie endowed 
the Peter Roclpatli chair of natural philo- 
sophy inl871. Inl880 hegavotlie Bedpath 
Museum, which was opened in 188:2, as a 
centre for the study of geology, mineralogy, 
palroontolagy, zoology, and botany. I u 1801 
lie gave, at a cost of some 76,0001, a library 
for the use of students in arts, scionoo, rnodi- 
cine, and law; he personally spunt much 
time in examining libraries in England and 
on the continent, and the Redpat h library was 
arranged on his own plans, with the result 
that it affords moro accommodation for its 
size than any other similar building. It was 
opened on 81 Oct. 1893 by Lord Aberdeen, 
lie also gave the library somo threo thousand 
volumes for an historical library. And at 
the college he instituted various prizes and 
medals. Besides oncouroging liberal educa- 
tion, he was a largo subscriber to works 
more strictly charitable, and was for sonic 
years president of tho Montreal General 
Ilospital. 

Bedpath died on 1 Rob. 1801, at Ills re- 
sidence, the Manor Ilonso, Chisleburst . IF e 
married, on 16 Oct. 18 17, Grace, daughter of 
William Wood of Bowdon, Manchester, who 
survived him. lie left no children. 

[Toronto Globe, 3 Fob. 1804; Times, 3 Rob. 
1894; In Moraoriam Peter Redpatli, by Sir 
J. W. Dawson, Montreal, 1894.] 0. A. 11. 

REDVERS, Family c®, derived its name 
from the vill of Rfiviers, in the Husain 
(Stapleton, it. cclxix.), and is First men- 
tioned in 1060, when Richard of this house, 
with his brothers William and Baldwin, gave 
land at Gourhesvillo in the Cotontin to St, 
Pore do Chartres (ib.) The pedigree begins, 
however, with that Richard do Redvers who 
is found ns ‘ Fruncus ’ holding Mostcrton in 
Dorset in 108-i and 1080 (Eyion, Key to 
Domesday, p. 1L3). In 1090 ha was one of 
thoso barons of tho Cot out in wlvo supporLod 
Tlenry ‘ Buanulere 1 against liis brot hors (Obd, 
Vxt. lii. 361), and this proved tho foundation 
of his fortunes, for Jloury, on his accession, 
endowed him with lands in England. Ri- 
chard, in return, supported him sf uunclily (ib. 
iv. 96, 110 ; Wtll, Malm:, p, 47 J ), and wns 
one of his trusted advisers. Dying in 1107 


(P* 0 - YK' 276), he was buried at tie 
abbey of Mon obourg, of which he is deemed 
the founder (zb.), tUoughhohadmereRW 
given its patronage by Ilenry 

a ? ld ^ad g™* it soma lands 
(Gal/m O/mstmna, yol. xn; Monmt. Annl 
vi. 1097). Ilenry had also given him T win 
ham Priory, Ilampshire, which he endowed' 
with lands m the isle of Wight onobuinbj 
ts lordship (li. vi 804). By his wife Adi 
hza, daughter of William PeveTell To vlTf 
Nottingham, who gave her marriage nortion 
the manor of Woolley, to Monteboure afta 
b,» /Iaa-kl t.h vi. 1Q97) J h e i effc three io™- 


his death i 

Baldwin, liis suocessor [see BalbwhToj 
Red v Jilts], William « do Vernon ’ (so named 
from tho castlo of Vornon), his heir in Nor- 
mandy, and Robert 'do Sle. Mhre B gliae 1 
who recoivod the limner of that name-and 
n daughter llawys, wife of William de 
Iionmnro, carl of Lincoln [q. v.] (Stajle- 
ton, ii. colxxv.) Their mother's letter to 
tho bishop of Exotor is found in ‘ Serum 
Chart ers * (p. 6). It is important to distin- 
guish Richard do liodvers from Richard, son 
of Baldwin of ExoLer [seo Olajie, Famuy 
on 1 ], with whom he has been persistently 
confused. Nor was he, os asserted (PlanchS 
Conqueror and his Companions, ii. 48; Com- 
plete Peerar/e, iii. 100), created Earl of 
Devon by Honry I (Geoffrey de Mandevilh. 
p. 272). 

Ilia successor, Baldwin, the first Earl of 
Devon (d. 1166) [q. v.l loft issue (with 
William, afterwards fifth earl) a son and 
heir, Richard, who was sheriff of Devon (aa 
’ RirarduB Com os’) in 1166-6, and as Richard 

* de Redvers ' in 1160-7 ; he is reckoned the 
second Earl of Devon. An interesting writ 
wus addrossod to him by the king as Richard 

* do Redvers’ only, hi April 1167, in favour 
of MouU'boui’g Abbey (Eyton, Itinerary, p, 
26), Ho diod in 1102 (Robert de Ton. p. 
218), leaving by Dionys, daughter of Regi- 
nald, earl of Cornwall fa. v,], two sons (Bald- 
win and Riclmvd), who succeeded him os 
third and fourth oarls of Devon. On the 
death of the latter without issue (1184?) the 
succession oponed to his uncle William (d. 
1216). 

Stuplet on doubted whether this William 
was really styled, ns alloged, 'de Vernon; 1 
but a MonUhourg charter of 1176 (ib. p. 188) 
clearly distinguishes him as William de 
Vornon ‘junior,’ from liis uncle, William 
do Vernon ‘ senior ’ (a justiciar of Nor- 
mandy), wlioso son Richard had at that date 
slice coded him. It wns, however, as Wil- 
liam ‘do Rodvoriis,’ earl of Devon, that he 
made a grant to 1 Dornus Dei,' Southampton, 
still pi'QBorvod at Queen’s College, Oxford 
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gist, MSS. Comm. 4 th Rep. App. pp. 464-5), 
he seal of which shows the family device, a 
itiffin clutching a hare. Though Hoveden 
Svles him 1 Earl of the Isle of Wight ’ (of 
which he was lord) at the coronation of 
Bichard I, it was not till 28 April 1194 that 
the king granted him, as ‘ Earl William de 
Brion’(P), the tcrtius denarius of Devon as 
his father Baldwin and predecessor Richard 
had held it (ib. 9th Rep, App. ii. p. 205). 
Dying at a great age in 1216, he was suo- 
pppded hv his grandson Baldwin, whose son 
and namesake was the last earl (1246-1262). 
His sister and heiress Isabel, countess of 
Albemarle, who styled herself occasionally 
Countess of Devon, died in 1298, imme- 
diately after selling her hereditary lordship 
of the Isle of Wight for 4,000/. to the crown ; 
ehe left no issue. 


[Stapleton’s Rolls of the Norman Exchequer 
(App. to vol. ii.) ; Ordericus VitaliB (SocmtA 
de L’Sistoire de Prance) ; William of Malnios- 
bury, Robert of Torigny, and Sarum Charters 
and Documents (Rolls Ser.) ; Monastieon Angli- 
cannm; Gallia Christiana; Reports of Hist. MSS. 
Comm. ; Byton’s Key to Domosday and Itine- 
iaiy of Henry 11 ; PUnclie's Conqueror end hie 
Companions, with his ‘Earle of Devon’ (Collec- 
tanea Archmologiea, vol, i.), and 'Lords of the 
Me of Wight’ (Brit. Arch. Assoc, vol. xi.) ; 
Dngdale’s Baronage ; Hound’s Geoffrey do Han- 
devjlle.) I* H. R. 


REDVERS, BALDWIN oir (d. 1165). 
[See Baldwist.] 

REDWALD or RiBDWALD (d. 627 P), 
king of the East- Angles, was the son of 
TytUi or Tytla, the son of Wuffa or UIFa, 
The latter was reckoned os eighth in de- 
sceat from Woden, and after him, as first 
East- Anglian king, the ltingB of his house 
were called Uffingas (Bede, Mietoria JEccle- 
siastica , ii. 16). Redwald reigned during 
the supremacy of Ethelhert or AEthelberht 
(562P-61C) [q.v.], king of Kent (ib, c. 6), 
under whose influence he acoeptod Chris- 
tianity and was baptised in Kent. On his 
return to hie own land he was persuaded by 
his queen and certain teachers to resume his 
heathen practices ; he did not, however, re- 
nounce his new faith, but worshipped Christ 
and his old gods at the same time, having 
a temple in which wero two altars, one for 
Christian sacrifice, the other for sacrifices to 
idols. This tomple remained undestroyed 
until the lifetime of Aldwulf, king of the 
East- Angles from 664, who said that he had 
seen it when a boy (id. o. 16), Redwald rose 
to great power, and even in the reign of 
./Ethelhert obtained the leadership of all the 
English peoples south of the Humber, with 


the exception probably of the kingdom of 
Kent, and is therefore reckoned as fourth 
of the kings that held a power of that kind, 
and are called Bretwaldas (id. a. 5 ; Anglo- 
Saxon i Chronicle, an. 827). When Edwin or 
EadwineTq. v.] was a fugitive from North- 
umbria, Ifedwald received him and promised 
him protection. Ethelfrid [q. v.], the North- 
umbrian king, thrice sent messengers to Red- 
wald, offering him large sums of money if 
he would slay his guest, and threatening him 
with war if he would not do so, Redwald was 
tempted, and promi sed either to alay Eadwine 
or give him up to Ethelfrid’e messengers. 
At this criaisEadwineliad the vision of Psttli- 
nus (d. 644) [q. vH, which was afterwards 
made the means of deciding him to embrace 
Christianity ; and if, as is supposed by some, 
Paulinos appeared to him in the flesh, the 
bishop’s presence at Redwold’s court would 
throw some light on the king’s position as 
regards religion. Redwald privately told his 
queen of bis purpose against his guest, and 
she dissuadea him from it, telling Mm that 
it would ill become ao great a king to betray 
his friend for gold, or to break his word, 
winch was more precious than all the jewels 
in the world, for love of money. He 
hearkened to her, and not only refused to 
give Eadwine up, but determined to espouse 
his cause. As soon as Ethelfrid’s messen- 
gers were departed he gathered a large army 
and marched on a sudden against Ethel- 
frid, who advanced to meet him with a 
much smaller force ; for he had not had time 
to gather the whole force of his kingdom. 
They met on 11 April 617 on the border of 
Mercia, on the eastern hank of the river 
Idle, near Retford in Nottinghamshire. The 
battle was fierce, and was long commemo- 
rated in the saying, ‘ The river Idle was foul 
with the blood of Englishmen ’ (Hen. Hm 
p. 60). Raegenheri, one of Redwald’s sons, 
fell. Finally Ethelfrid was slain and his 
army totally defeated (Bede, u.s. c. 12). 
The date of Redwald's death is not cer- 
tainly known ; it probably took place in or 
about 627, when his successor, Eorpwald, 
was converted to Christianity. He had 
two sons: Raegenheri, called Rainer by 
Ilonvy of Huntingdon, and Eorpwald, who 
succeoded him, and was slain by a heathen, 
llicbert, after reigning three years, pro- 
bably in 631. Sigebert (Floe. Win. i. 260), 
who was banished to Gaul, and who suc- 
ceeded Eorpwald, was probably Redwald's 
stepson. 

[Anglo-Saxon Ohron, ann, 617, 827 (Rolls 
Ser.); Flor. Wig. i. 13, 200 (Engl. Hist. Soc.); 
Hon. Hunt. p. 60 (Rolls Ser.) ; Diet, of Chris- 
tian Biogr. art. ‘Redwald,’ by Bishop Stubbs ; 
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Bright’s Early "English Church. History, p. 109, 
2nd edit.; Graon’s linking of England, pp. 
240-61.1 w. n. 

REECE, RIOnAPwD (1776-1831), phy- 
sician, born in 1776, was third and youngest 
son of 'William Itooce (d. 1781), vioar of Jios- 
bury, reel or of Coddingfon, and curate of 
Oolwall in Herefordshire, by Elizabeth Anna 
Muekalee,lady of tbo manor of Battlaborougli, 
Somerset. Early devoting himself to the 
profession of medicine, Richard was at the 
ago of twenty resident surgeon tiL the 11 eve- 
ford Infirmary. lie became a member of tlio 
lloy al Collage of Surgeons ofEngland in 1796, 
and from 1797 to 1808 ho practised in Chop- 
slow and Cardiff. Tho Royal Humane So- 
ciety in 1790 bestowed its silver modal upon 
him ‘for Ills medical services in the eauso of 
humanity inform ob rontituimn ’ (sic), and ho 
afterwards mitered its service as a medical 
assistant. lie was living in London in 1812, 
and lie subsequently graduated M.D., but it 
is not known from wliat university. lie 
secured considerable practice in London, and 
was oonsultud by Ioanna Sonthoott [q. v.], 
who was then aged 6 1, ns to the possibility 
of her supernatural pregnancy, lie seems 
to have given a guarded diagnosis, which ho 
had an opportunity of converting into a cer- 
tain one, for he assisted at hor autopsy when 
she died on 27 Dec. 1814. 

Reece led an active life, and, iu addition to 
hie praotico, interested himself in therapeutic 
and chemical pursuits at a time when those 
studies wero but litt.lo considered. Ilis 
knowledge of tlie medicinal properties of 
plants enabled him to introduce several now 
drugs into gonoral uso, some of which still 
maintain tlioir reputation ns remedies. lie 
died on 20 Kept. 1831, and is buried in 8t. 
George’s burial-ground, lluyswatov Road, 
London. lie married Kilty Blackborew, a 
dauglilor of Judge Blaekborow. 

.Reece published: l. * Thu Medical Guido, 
for tbo use of the Clergy, Heads of Eftniilios, 
and Practitioners in Medicine and Surgery,’ 
&c., London, 8 vo ; 1st ed. 1802, 17th ed. i860 ; 
an attempt to place before tlio public tho 
rationul treatment of disease when far re- 
moved from skilled assistants, and tho stops 
to lio taken in casus of aoeiclonts, omorgouoy, 
and anddon illness, 2. ‘Observations 011 
tho Anti-Phthisical Proportion of Lichen 
lalandtcus, or Iceland Moss,’ London, 8vo, 
1803. 3. ‘ Practical Observations on Radix 
Itbataniro,’ London, 8vo, 1808, 4. ‘A 

Practical Dictionary of Demos) ie Medioine,’ 
&e,, London, _ 8vo, 1808. G, ‘ Letters ad- 

■’“ed to Mie. G, Prondergnst on tho pro- 
■>,to of Medicine in Great Britain,’ &c., 
8vo, 18J 0. 0. ‘ Tho Koecoan Pan- 


dect of Medicine,’ & c., London Tm.^TcT'"' 
1812. 7. ‘The Chemical GuidATlA' 
8vo, 1814. 8. ‘Statement of tb’e& 
ness and Death of Mrs, [Joanna] Soutfc * 
with the Appoarances on Dissection ’ Z’ 
8vo, London, 1813. 9. <A Prao&M ' 
tise on the Donoficial Eilfect of the Gratis. 
Officinalis in Nervous and Organic Dis^ 
of the Lungs, &c., London, 8vo isir 

} P‘ -A, I A 1C , Ucnl A m A e 0n JD ^ 6aa e3 of the 
Genital System, the Rectum . . . with an 

Acoount of tho Diosma Orenata or Bnchn 
Loaves, ’&o.. London, 8vo, 1826. 11. <APiac 
tical Dissorlation on tho Means of obviating 
and treating tho Varieties of OosUvoness' 
&o., London, 8vo, 1820 ; 2nd edit. 1827 
12. ‘The Lady’s Medical Guide,’ & 0 . Kkm 
1833. 13. ‘A Practical Treatiso on the Anti? 
Asthmatic Properties of tho Bladder-podded 
Lobolia ... to which is added an Account of 
t lie Okirayilo Horb,’ London; 2nd edit. 18S0 
Reece also wlitod tho 'Monthly Gazette of 
Practical Medicine,’ 1810-31, and tho ‘Jle- 
dioal Annual.’ 

A miniature in oils, by R. Bull, belongs to 
Dr. A. .1. Richardson of West Brighton? It 
was engraved. 

[Information kindly given by Dr. B. J.Beecu, 
a grandson of Richard Roooo, and by Dr. A.j| 
Ricluvrdbon.] D'A. P. 


REECE, ROBERT (1838-1891), dm- 
matiat, was bom in tho island of Barbados, 
West Indies, 011 2 May 1888. Bis father, 
Robert Roeeo (1808-1874), was abarristorof 
tho Inner Temple. The son matriculated 
from Balliol College, Oxford, on 28 Jan. 1867, 
aud graduated D. A. 1800, and hi. A. 1864. He 
was admittod a student at the Inner Temple 
in I860, but was not called to tho bar. hot a 
short time ho was a medical sludont ; then, 
butwoou 1 8G 1 and 1863, an oxtra clerk in the 
ollioe of tho ecclesiastical commissioners, 
and from 1864 1o 1808 an oxtra temporary 
chirk to (lie emigration commissioners. 

Meanwhile he wrote some comic pieces 
far tho slago with fair success. JIo wnsmdus- 
t rious and a facile rhymster. Ilis first effort 
was the libretto of an operetta, 1 Castle Grim’ 
f music by G. Allen), produced at tlie Royalty 
Theat ro on 2 Bepl . 1806. Among Renee's sub- 
sequent contributions to the same stage were 
‘ rromel lions,’ n burlesque, on 23 Dec. 1865, 
printed in Lacy’s ‘ Acting Edition of Plays,' 
vol.lxviii.; ‘The Lady of the Lake, ’burlesque, 
on JO Sept. 1806 (Laos’, vol. lxxb); ‘ ’WMt- 
tingttm Junior ana 1 ub Sensation Cat,’ a bur- 
lesque, on 23 Nov. 1871 (ii. vol. Ixxxix,); 
‘ Dora’s Device,’ aeomodiott-a, on 11 Jan. 1871 
(ib. vol. xe.) ; * Little Robin Hood,’ a burlesque, 
on 19 April 187 1 , revived at the GaiotyThestre 
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in 1882 (M. v °l' xci.); ‘Paquita, or Love 111 a 
TVnnee.’ a comic opera, music by J. A. Mal- 
land'me. on 21 Oct. 1871 (ib. vol. xciv.) At 
tIie Queen's Theatre lie produced ‘The 
‘Stranger, stranger than Ever,’ a burlesque, 
on 4 Nov. 1808 (ib. vol. lxxxii.); and many 
others -were brought out at the Globe, the 
Olympic, the Vaudeville, the Strand, and 
the Gaiety. At tlio last thoatra he produced 
fourteen pieces between 14 Sept. 1872 and 
8 April 1884, among them the burlesques 
1 p 0 rtv Thieves,’ on 28 Deo. 1880 ; ‘ Aladdin,’ 
on 24 Dec. 1881 ; ‘ Little Ilobin Hood,’ on 
15 Sept. 1883; and ‘Valentino and Orson,’ 
on 28 Dec. 18S2 (printed 1882). In fifteen 
nieces be collaborated with Henrv Brougham 
Famie, and occasionally joined other dramatic 
writers working on like lines to his own. He 
died at 10 Oantlowes ltoad, Camden Square, 
Loudon, on 8 July 1891, and was buried in 
Kensal Green cemetery. 


[Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 
1881, xvi. 367, with portrait; Archer’s English 
Dramatists of To-day, 1882, pp. 280-93 ; Satur- 
day Programme, 2fi Oct. 187G, pp. 3— 1, with 
portrait; Illustrated London News, 18 July 
1891 , p. 71, with portrait; Era, 11 July 1891, 
p, 0; Figaro, 18 July 1891, p. 14, with portrait ; 
Blanchard's Life and. Reminiscences, 1891,1.814, 
&c,, ii. 364, 724 ; Morton's Plays for Homo 
Performers, 1889, p. xi ; information from 
Colonial Office and from Office of Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.] G. 0. B. 


REED. [See also Rdad, Read a, Itimu, 
Ruddd, and Reid.] 


REED, ANDREW (1787-1802), philan- 
thropist and independent minister, born at 
Beaumont House, Butcher Row, St, Clement 
Danes, London, on 27 Nov. 1787, was fourth 
son of Andrew Rood, watchmaker, and of his 
wife, Mary Ann Mullen, who before her mar- 
riage taught a school in Little Britain. The 
father came as a young man to London from 
Maiden Newton in Dorsot. He belonged 
to the independents, and acted as lay evan- 
gelist and preaoher to the eud of his life. 
Young Andrew was privately educated. At 
sixteen years of age he joined the congrega- 
tional church, in New Road, St. George’s-ui- 
the-East. Brought up to his fathers busi- 
ness, be soon found it uncongenial, and by 
the advice of the Rev. .Matthew Wilks of the 
Tabernacle, Moorflelds, entered Hackney Col- 
lege as a theological student under the Rev. 
George Collison in 1807. Ho was ordained 
to the ministry on his twenty-fourth birth- 
day, November 1811, as pastor of the New 
Road chapel. After seventeen years’ labour 
there he set about building a larger chapel, 
which was called Wycliffe Chapel, and was 


opened on 21 June 1831. He held the pas- 
torate of Wycliffe Chapel until November 
1801. In 1834 Reed was sent by the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales 
nB a deputation with the Rev. J. Matheson 
to the congregational churches of America, 
in order to promote peace and friendship be- 
tween tho two communities. The Yale Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of D.D., and he returned home after 
an absence of eight months. With his col- 
league ho published 1 a narrative of the visit,’ 
2 vols. 1834. 

Reed actively engaged in philanthropic 
work for nearly fifty years. In 1813 he pub- 
lished a first appeal urging the formation 
of an asylum for orphans. Beginning in a 
small way, the institution grew in popular 
favour, aud from February 1816 was known 
by the name of the London Orphan Asylum. 
Reed propared plans, collected money, and 
elicited the sympathy of the public, securing 
the support of the Duke of Kent and othor 
members of the royal family. A Bite in 
Clapton, consisting of a house and eight acres, 
was bought at a cost of three thousand five 
hundred guineas. The actual building cost 
26,000/., and was opened in 1826 by the 
Duke of Cambridge. Reed’s second great 
work was tho founding, in July 1827, of the 
Infant Orphan Asylum for fatherless chil- 
dren under seven years of age. Temporary 
premises were taken in Hackney Road, and 
Royal patronage was enlisted. A second 
house, with spacious grounds, was taken at 
Ralston to meet the increasing demand. 
When this proved inadequate, ground was 
secured ot Wanstead, where in June 1841 the 
first stone of tho new asylum was laid by 
the prince consort, who insisted on Reed ac- 
cepting tho mallet which had been presented 
to liim during the ceremony. The governors 
decided, despite Reed’s opposition, that the 
use of the Church of England catechism 
should be made compulsory. He therefore 
resigned his place at the board; but be still 
supported the charity, and provided for it by 
a special bequest in his will. In 1844 he 
set to work to found another infant asylum 
where no such condition should he required 
and a scriptural training he given. Twelve 
hundred pounds was at once raised, a house 
taken at Richmond, then a larger one in 
Hackney Road, and afterwards an old man- 
sion on Stamford Hill. Eventually an estate 
wsb bought at Ooulsdon, near Croydon, on 
which an orphanage was built, and was 
named Reedham in Reed’s honour. Two 
other charities owe their origin to Reed. 
One is tho asylum for idiots, which was 
startedin October 1847. It was first housed 
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at Iligligate, but was afterwards transferred 
to Earls wood, Surrey, and a branch for tho 
eastern counties was established at Essox 
Ilall, Colchester. Heed’s last great philan- 
thropic effort was made on behalf of in- 
curables, of whom largo numbers wore dis- 
charged from tho hospitals. This, begun in 
July 1835, was named the Royal Hospital 
for Incurables, and found a permanent homo 
at Pul nay. The claims of theso various 
institutions, in whose management ho played 
a personal part, made it necessary for Rood 
to live in town, and ho built himself a house 
at Oambridga Heath, Hackney, where his 
later life was passed. Tho cost of tho 
asylums which he founded was 1129,3201. 

Rood resigned the pastorale of.WyclUIo 
Chapel on tho celebration of his jubiloo in 
November 1861, and died al his house, Cam- 
bridge Hoath, Hackney, on Tuesday, 25 Pub. 
1802, aged 74. 

In April 1816 Reed married Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Jasper Thomas Holmes of 
Castle Hall, Reading. She bore him four 
ions— Andrew, Oharlos [q. v.], Martin, and 
Howard — and a daughter Elizabeth, who be- 
enmo the wife of Thomas Spalding. 

Bosidas sermons and 1 rants and tho ac- 
count of the visit to America mentioned, 
Reed published : 1. ‘No Fiction: a Narra- 
tive founded on Pacta,’ in 2 vols. 1819 ; 12 th 
edit. 1 vol. 8 vo, with plates. 2. ‘Martha: 
a Memorial of au only and beloved Sister,’ 
1821, 3. ‘Rolls Plumba: a Narrative for 

Children,’ 1832. 4, ‘ Tracts adaptod to tho 
Revival of Religion,’ 1 832. 5. ‘ The Revival 
of Religion : a Narrative of tho Stato of Reli- 
gion at Wyoliffo Oluipol, ’ 1889. 6 .‘ Eminent 
Pioty essential to Eminent Usefulness,’ 1 8 12. 
7. ‘Tlio Advancement of Religion tho Claim 
of the Times: a Coarse of Winter I jueturos,’ 
1843. 8 . ' Personal Effort for tho Salvation 
of Mon: a Manual for Christians,’ 1844. 
9. ‘ Charges and Sermons delivered on 
Spooial Occasions,’ 1801. In 18 11 ho com- 
piled and issued a hymn-book, being a 
collodion of psalms and hymns for public 
worship, ninotoon of which wore writton by 
himself. Of thoso tho following havo come 
Into common use : ‘ Spirit Divine, attend our 
prayors,’ and ‘ Tlioro w an hour wlxon f must 
part . 1 

A full-longth portrait of Rood, painted by 
George Paten in 1838, hangs in tlio board- 
room of tho London Orphan Asylum at 
Clapton. 

[Memoirs of tho Info and Philanthropic 
Labours of Andrew Eood, D.D., with Soloet.ions 
from Ms Journals, edited by his sons, Andrew 
Heed, B,A„ and diaries Rood, F.S.A., 1863, 3rd 
edit. 1867.] W. 11, L. 


REED, Sir CHARLES 
chairman of the London school board 

son of Andrew Reed [q. v.], thepS 

thropisl , was bom at a farmhouse near 
Somung in. Berkshire on 20 June 1819 Zi 
was educated, successively, at Madras How 
Iluoknoy, undor John Allen (1771-l839 t ’ 
[q. v.J; at tho Hackney grammar school- 
and at Silooalos, near Wakefield As a 
youth ho was admitted a professed member 
of his father’s church, and for a time had 
thoughts of becoming a minister of the bos- 
pel. In December 1830 he was apprenticed 
to a firm of woollen manufacturers at Leeds 
and there, in 1839, with his friend Thomas’ 
Edward Hint, ho started and edited a maga- 
zine cnllod ‘Tho Leeds Repository.’ Inl842 
in conjunction with Mr. Tyler, he founded 
at Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, tho firm 
of Tyler & Reed, printers. In 1849 he left 
Tylor to continue tho same trade with Ben- 
jamin Pardon of Hatton Garden. Tim firm 
afterwards moved to Lovell’s Court, Pater- 
noster Row. In 1801, when Reed’s friH 
Alderman Robert Besloy, retired from the 
typo founding business, lie took advanta»e 
ol‘ tlio opening time created, and set up°a 
typofomuling iactory in Fann Street, city of 
1 iondon. The onlerpriso proved highly suc- 
cessful, and ns ‘ Sir Oharlos Reed 85 Sons, 
Limited,' is still a flourishing concern. 

Rood in vory early life interested himself 
in popular education. In 1844 he joined the 
Sunday School _ Union in London, and in 
courso of time inspected nnmerous schools 
connoctod with tlio association in large towns. 
On ono occasion ho descended a coal-mine in 
order to visit a class of hoys who only once 
a week camo to tho surfaoo. In 1851 natron 
a first prizo offored by the London Unionfor 
an essay on ‘ Tho Infant Class in the Sunday 
School,’ and ho published many new-year ad- 
dresses on tlio education of the poor. Those 
culled respectively ‘ Diamonds in the Dust’ 


(18(16) and ‘ The Toachov’s Koys ’ (1872) had 
a wide circulation. 

Rood soon interested himself in the go- 
vornmont of tho city of London. In 1866 he 
bcoiuno a member of tho common council for 
tlio ward of Farringdon Within, and actively 
aided in developing the Guildhall Library 
(of. his Plea for a Free Publio Library m 
Alimum in the City of London , 1866) and 
tho City of London Sohool. He also inte- 
rested himself in tho preservation of B uuhUl 
Fields burial-ground, and in tho administra- 
tion of tho Irish Society’s estates in Ulster, 
which ha visited olUciallv. Four times Is 
moved that tho freedom of tho city should ba 
conferred on distinguished men— on Lord 
Clyde, Sir James Outram, Sir Leopold 
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McClintock, and George Peabody, He was 
oneafPeabady’sBritisli executors in I860, and 
helped to carry out bis philanthropic designs. 

In politics he was a, staunch liberal. As 
early as 1S47 lie organised the publication of 
* weekly paper, ‘ The Nonconformist Elec- 
tor ’ during the general election of that year. 
0^17 Nov. 1868 Iib was returned to parlia- 
ment as tho first representative for Ilackney. 
He made his maiden speech on introducing 
a bill for exempting Sunday and ragged 
schools from poor rates, a measure which 
was carried into law. In 1870 he took a 
prominent part in the debates on the Ele- 
mentary Education Bill. Ho advocated bible 
instruction without sectarian teaching. On 
<i Feb. 1874 he was re-elected for Hackney, 
but, through a technical informality on the 
part of tho returning officer, he was unseated 
on petition (14 April 1874), and, declining 
to be nominated again, suggested the selec- 
tion of Henry Fawcett [q. v.] as candidate 
in his stead. With a view to devoting him- 
eelf exclusively to educational work, he re- 
mained out of parliament till 5 April 1880, 
when he was returned for St. Ives in Corn- 
wall. 

Meanwhile his public life was mainly de- 
voted to the affairs of the London school 
board. He was elected member for Hack- 
ney to the first hoard on 27 Nov. 1870, and 
in December he became the vice-chairman, 
and chairman of the works committee. On 
10 Dec. 1873 he was chosen chairman of the 
board in succession to Lord Lawrence. He 
filled the post with energy and efficiency, 
carefully maintaining the religious compro- 
mise which the act embodied. As chairman 
hB delivered and published seven valuable 
annual statements. He remained chairman 
till his death. 

Deed visited America in 1873, and on his 
return was created a doctor of laws by Yale 
University. On2l Feb. 1874 lie was knighted 
by the queen at Windsor Castle. Through- 
out life lie displayed some antiquarian pre- 
dilections. In 1849 he was elected a follow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and he assidu- 
ously collected keys and autograph letters. 
Xn 1881 ho exposed as forgeries a collection 
of ‘pilgrims’ signs ’ said to have been found 
by workmen when excavating Shadwell 
Dock. In 1862 he assisted II. T. Iiiley in 
translating the ‘Liber Albus,’ tho ‘White 
Book of the City of London,’ published in 
the Dolls Series. For many years he con- 
tributed to ‘ Notes and Queries.’ He was 
author, with his brother Andrew, of ‘ Me- 
moirs ’ of the life of their father (1863), and 
he also took on active part in the direction 
of the Heligious Tract, the British and 
VOL. xvi. 


Foreign Bible, and the London Missionary 
societies. 

Reed died at Earlsmead,Page Green, Tot- 
tenham, Middlesex, on 25 March 1881, and 
was buried in Abney Park cemetery, A 
full-length portrait is in Hackney town- 
hall. 

He married, on 22 May 18i4, Margaret, 
youngest daughter of Edward Baines, 
M.P. for Leeds, by whom he had four 
sons and four daughters. His son, Eliot 
Pye Smith Deed, became chairman of 
Sir Charles Deed & Sons, Limited, in 
1890. 

The eldest son, Charles Edward Baines 
Deed (1845-1884), secretary of the British 
and Foruign Bible Society, bom in New 
Broad Street, city of London, on 24 July 
1845, entered tbe City of London School in 
1857, and proceeded thence to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1864, where he gained a 
foundation scholarship, and graduated B.A. 
in 1838 in the first class of the classical 
tripos. After further theological study at 
New College, London, he became minister 
of Common Close Congregational chapel 
at "Warminster in 1871. In 1874 he was 
appointed one of tho secretaries of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
proved to he admirably fitted for that post, 
lie was accidentally killed while visiting 
Switzerland by a fall over a precipice near 
the Morteratsch glacier at Pontresina on 
2D July 1884. He wrote ‘The Companions 
of our Lord’ (1873), and ‘Memoirs of Sir 
C. Reed ’ (1888) ( Congregational Year-booJc, 
1885, pp. 219-21). 

The third son, Talbot Baines Reed 
(1852-1893), writer of books for boys, horn 
at St. Thomas’s Square, Hackney, on 3 April 
1862, was educated at the City of London 
School. In 1868 he joined his father’s firm, 
Sir Charles Reed & Sons, typefounders, and 
ultimately became managing director. Tal- 
bot Reed was greatly interested in literary 
history. In 1892 he co-operated in found- 
ing the Bibliographical Society, and was 
honorary secretary until within n few months 
of his death. His 1 History of the Old Eng- 
lish Letter-foundries, with Notes Historical 
and Bibliographical on the Eise and Pro- 
gress of English Typography,’ 1887, repre- 
sented tho researches of ten years. He also 
edited and supplied a memoir of the author 
to the ‘Pentateuch of Printing,’ by Williom 
Blades, 1890. He is, however, best known 
by his numerous and popular books for boys 
originally contributed to the ‘Boys’ Own 
Paper.’ These are: ‘The Adventures of a 
Three-Guinea Watch,’ 1880; ‘The Fifth 
Form at St, Dominic’s,’ 1881 ; * My Friend 
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Smith/ 1882 ; ‘Willoughby Captains/ 1883 ; 
‘ Follow my Leader/ 1886; ‘ Reginald Cru- 
den/ 1886 ; ‘A Dog with a Bad Kama/ 1880 ; 
‘ The Master of the Shell/ 1887 ; ‘ Sir Ludar, 
a Story of the Days of the Great Queen 
Bess/ 1889 ; ‘ ItogeT Ingleton Minor/ 1889 ; 
1 The Cook-house of Fella-garth/ 1 891 ; ‘Diet, 
Tom, and Horry/ 1892; and ‘ Kilgorman/ 
with a memoir of the author, by.his friend, 
John Sime, 1894. He died at Highgote on 
28 Nov. 1898. He married, on 16 June 1 876, 
Elizabeth Jane, third daughter of Samuel 
MacGurdy Greer [q. v.], by whom he had 
issuetwo sons and two daughters (Stationers' 
Trade Journal, 21 Deo, 1893, p. 646; Graphic, 
9 Dec. 1893, p. 710, with portrait ; informa- 
tion from James Drummond, esq.) 

[Memoir of Sir O. Boot], by his son, 0. E. 33. 
Beod, 1883, with portrait; Storonson’s Sir C. 
Itoed, Chairman of tlie London Sohool Board, 
1884; O’Malioy and IIh rdenst lo's Report of 
Elootion Petitions, 1876, ii. 77-87 ; Daily Nows, 
20 March 1881, p. 5; IUuslr. London Nows, 
1878 lxiii. 809-10, 1881 htxviii. 320, with por- 
trait; Graphic, 1874, ix, 148, 148; liiograph, 
1880 iv. 288-92.] G. C. 33. 

REED, ISAAC (1742-1807), editor of 
ShakeBpuarc, son of a bailor, was born on 
1 Jan. 1741-2, at Stowart Street, near the 
old Artillery Ground, London. His fathor, 
whose shop waa in Float Street, was ft 
man of intelligence and inspired his son 
with a love of reading (Notes and Queries, 
7th ser. ii. 376-6). Aft er being eduoaled at a 
private sohool at. Si rent, ham, lined became an 
articled clerk to Messrs. Porrot & Hodgson, 
a firm of Loudon solicitors. On t ho expiry 
of his articles ho assisted a Lincoln’s Inn 
conveyancer namod Hoskins, but at the end 
of a year set tip for himself aB a enn- 
voyancov in chambers at Gray’s Inn, whence 
he soon romovod to Staple’s Inn. Ho secured 
a good practico, but had no enthusiasm for 
his profession. 

From boyhood Recti studied literature and 
arcliooology, and through life devoted his 
leisure to literary rosearch, He collected a 
largo and valuable library in liis rooms at 
ytaplo’s Inn, and tliero woloomed many con- 
genial follow-worlt ere, at whoso disposal ho 
freely placed his books and his personal 
knowledge. Ho sent notes lo Dr. Johnson 
in 178 L when the latter was preparing his 
‘Lives of the Pools.’ Boswell declared 
Reed's extensive and accurate knowledge of 
English literature and history to be ‘wondor- 
ful, while, Boswell addod, all ‘who havetho 
pleasure of his acquaintance can hoar testi- 
mony to Ilie frankness of his communications 
in private society ’ (Botrwmn, Life of John- 
son, ed. Ilill, iv. 87). John Nichols, whom 
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Reed often, accompanied 
Enfield, owed much to his 
preparing his collection o 
works and supplement to „ orHa 

1776, his ‘Anecdotes of Bowyer’ in ifgo 
and his ‘History of Leicestershire ’ in 1795 
(cf. Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes, iii, 228 -o\ 
Reed corresponded with Horace Walpole and 
Bishop Percy, hut his most intimate fciend= 
wore Dr. Farmer, master of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, with whom he spent a 
month ooch autumn, and George Steevens 
whose ill-tompor he has the unique distinc- 
tion of novor having provoked. He also 
know James Bindley fq. v.], the painters 
Romney and Havloy, E&nimd Malone, J P 
Kemble, H, J. Todd, the editor of Milton" 
and Ralph Ileatheote [q. v.J, with whom be 
visited Holland in 1777. Most of these were 
momberB of the ‘ Unincreasahle Olub’ meeting 
at the Queen’s Head, Holborn, of which 
Roed was for many years president. He 
was also a frequent guest at the literary 
parlies of the publisher Dilly, and was 
ult'otcd F.9.A. on Gough’s recommendation 
on 12 Juno 1777. 

Of singularly retiring disposition Heed 
wrote little. His vocation wns mainly that 
of commentator or editor, and almost oil his 
publications woro issued anonymously. He 
would prefer, lie wrote in 1778, to stand in 
the pillory rather than put his name to s 
book. In 1708 lie collected the poetical 
works of Lady Mary WorLloy Montagu ; and 
in 1778 ho printed a few copies of Middle- 
ton’s ‘Witch’ for liis friends, and edited 
the sixth volume of Dr. Young’s ‘Works.’ 
1 n 1777 ho edited ‘ Historical Memoirs of 
Dr. William Dodd/ which are sometimes 
attributed in nrrorlo John Dnnoomhe[q.v.\ 
and Dr. Dodd’s ‘ Thoughts in Prison.’ From 
17 7H to 1780 ho contributed biographical 
art.iolos to the 1 Westminster Magazine/ 
ami wrote in tlio ‘ Gontlomon’s Magazine’ 
and in the ‘ European Magnzino.’ Of the 
ltd (or he was for a time part proprietor; 
but ho deuiod in 1 800 that ho took any part 
in the editing (Nichols, Lit. Illustrations, 
vii. 48). 

Rood gradually concentrated his attention 
on the drama. In 1782 he published ‘Bio- 
graphic Dramatica/ a useful expansion of 
Bailor’s ‘ Companion to the Playhouse.’ It 
was. ro-oditod by Stephen Jones in 1812. 
A similar venture, ‘Notitia Dramatica/ a 
chronicle of English theatrical history front 
November 1734 to 81 Dec. 1786, remains in 
manuscript at the British Musetun (Add. 
MSS. 26800-2); it was mainly compiled 
from the * Public Advertiser, a file of 
which waa lent to the compiler by Wood- 
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fall. In 1780 Reed prepared a new edi- 
tion of Dodsley’s ‘Old Plays’ (12 vola.) 
Subsequently Ms friends, Dr. Parmer and 
George Steevens, urged him to re-edit the 
variorum edition of Shakespeare known as 
Johnson and Steevens’s edition, which had 
originally appealed in 1778. Reed com- 
pleted his lahoura in 1786, when the work 
was published in 10 vole. 8vo. Reed per- 
formed his task conscientiously, but added 
little of importance to the results of his pre- 
decessors. Joseph Ritson sneered at Ms 
textual criticism m * A Quip Modest ’ (1788). 
When another issue of the work was called 
for, Steevens resumed the office of editor, but 
corrected all the proof-sheets through the 
night in Reed’s chambers, and benefited 
largely by Reed’s suggestions. This edition 
was completed in fifteen volumes in 1708. 
In 1800 Steevens died, leaving Reed his 
corrected copy of Shakespeare and two hun- 
dred guineas. In 1808 Reed produced an 
elaborately revised version, in twenty-one 
volumes, which is generally known as the 
‘first variorum' Reed received 3001 for Ms 
services (Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes, ii. 066). 
The reissue of 1818, known as the ‘ second 
variorum,’ contains little new matter; the 
third and best ‘ variorum ’ (of 1821), which 
was begun by Edmund Malone and com- 
pleted by James Boswell the younger, boa 
many additions of value. 

lieed died, after many years of suffering, 
from a paralytic affection at Staple’s Inn on 
6 Jan. 1807, and was buried at Amwell, 
where he had a country residence. A slob m 
the church there hears a curious rhyming in- 
scription, warning the passer-by that ho 
must die, though he read, till his eyas ache 
(cf. Nichols, Lit. Illustrations, vii. 66-7 ; 
Rotes and Queries, 6th ser, i. 287). Reed’s 
will, with twelve codicils, was printed in the 

• Monthly Mirror ’ (1807, p. 180). His large 
library — which was especially rich in Eng- 
lish dramatic and poetical literature and m 
pamphlets — wae sold by auction in. London 
m November and December 1807 : the sale 
lasted thirty-nine days, and the 8,957 lots 
brought 4,886J. 19s. 6 d. In the British 
Museum, beside the MS. Netitia Dramatica 
noted above, are Reed’s collections respect- 
ing Chatter ton (in print and manuscript), his 
copies, with his manuscript notes, of Cibber’s 

• Lives of the Poets ’ ana Grammont’s 1 Me- 
moirs’^ the latter a subsequent owner, John 
Mitford, has inserted additional manuscript 
comments). Haslewood, in his copy of Lang- 
bsine's ‘Dramatick Poets’ (also in the Mu- 
seum), has transcribed a series of notes made 
'iyReed. To the sale catalogue — ‘Bibliotheca 
Haediana’ (1807), with preface by H. J. 


Todd — is prefixed a poorly engraved portrait 
after n painting by Romney. 

Besides thB works noticed, Reed compiled 
the biographical notes for both Dodsley 'sand 
Pearchu collections of poems (published re- 
spectively in 1782 and 1783). He also edited 
‘ A Complete Collection or the Cambridge 
Prize Poems, from their institution in 1760 
till tlio present time,’ 1773, 8vo, and ‘The Re- 
pository, a Select Collection of fugitive pieces 
of Wit and Humour’ (1777-88, 4 vols. 8vo). 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, ii. 664 sq. and 
passim; Mathias’s Pursuits of Lit. p. 137; 
Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet.; Gent. Mag. 1807, i. 
80-2 (by Nichofs).] S. X. 

REED, JOSEPH (1723-1787), dramatist, 
bom at Stockton. Durham, in March 1728, 
was second son of John Reed, a presbyterian 
ropemalcer. After a very scanty education 
he succeeded to his father’s business, which 
ho practised with success through life. His 
leisure he devoted to a study of English 
literature, and he developed literary aspira- 
tions ; hub he always regarded himsBlf as an 
amateur, and, when he began to publish, 
often described himself on his title-pages as 
‘ a halter-maker.’ In August 1744 there 
appeared in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ a 
poem by Reed, ‘in imitation of the .Scottish 
dialect, on the death of Mr. Pope.’ In 1746 
he printed, at Newcastle, a farce called ‘The 
Superannuated Gallant’ (12mo; Baker). 
In 1747 he visited London with a view ap- 
parently to gaining an entrance into thea- 
trical society. Ten years later he removed 
his business and family to Sun-tavern 
Fields, Stepney, London, and on 6 July 
1768 Theophilus Cibbor produced, at Oovent 
Garden, a burlesque tragedy by Reed, in five 
acts, called ‘Madrigal and Trulletta.’ It 
was humorously planned, but far too long 
(Ghkeot, iv. 628), and Reed foolishly blamed 
Cibber for its want of success. Smollott 
denounced it, when published, in the 1 Criti- 
cal Review/ and Reed replied to his critic 
in a pungent pamphlet called ‘ A Sop in the 
Pan for a Physical Oritick/ 17 69, Somewhat 
more successful was a boisterous and indeli- 
cate farce, entitled ‘Tbs Register Office/ 
which was produced at Drury Lane on 
28 April 1761. Two of the best characters, 
Lady Wrinkle and Mrs. Snarewell, were sup- 
pressed by the stage censor, hut the unex- 
purgated piece was published, and in an ad- 
vertisement at the close Reed pointed out 
that the manuscript had been submitted to 
Roots in August 1768, and that Roots had 
stolen his Mrs. Cole in the * Minor’ from the 
Mtb. Snarewell of the ‘ Register Office/ 
When the farce was revived at Drury Lane 
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on 12 Feb, 1768, Heed supplied a now cha- 
raeler, Mis. Doggerel. The play long hold 
the stage, and ■was included in John Bell's, 
Cawthorn’s, Mrs. Inchbald’s, and other fami- 
liar collections. Iieod next essayed a tragedy 
on the subjoct of Dido, and obtained an in- 
troduction to Dr. Johnson, with a view to 
submitting his labours to him. ‘I novor 
did the man an injury,’ Dr. Johnson after- 
wards lamented, 1 yet he would read his 
tragedy to me.' ' Dido ’ was acted at Drury 
Lane for Holland’s bonoilt on 28 March 
1707, with a prologue, written by Garrick 
and spoken by -King, in which humorous ro- 
feronce was made to Deed’s trade in halters. 
In 1787 Rood, in ‘The Retort Courteous, or 
a Candid Appeal,’ attacked Thomas Linley, 
tho manager of Drury Lana, for declining to 
revive it. It was performed at Drury Lane, 
under tho title of ‘Tho Queen of Carthago,’ 
for Palmer’s benefit on 28 April 1797, when 
Mrs, Siddons played the heroine. Ituod’s 
friend, Joseph Hit son, pieparnd it for tho 
pre^s in 1792 j but, although it was at oiicb 
prin tod, it was not announced for publication 
till 1808. Before the day of publication 
arrived, liowovor, all tho copies woro burnt 
in tho lire at Nichols’s printing-office, and it 
was noverreprinted. Moanwhilo, on 1<1 Jan. 
1769, ‘Tom Jones,’ a comic opera, adapted 
by Reed from Fielding’s novel, was produced 
at Co vent Garden, with Shuler as Western 
and Matlocks as tho hero; it was repaid od 
thirteen times (Gunust, v. 240-1). In 1772 
Reed, in the ‘ Morning Chronicle, ’ defended 
Garrick — despite a pending quarrel between 
them — from tho dastardly libels of Dr. Wil- 
liam Kenriclc, who had just issued his scan- 
dalous ‘Lovo in tho Suds.’ Rood wrote 
under tho pseudonym of ‘Benedict,’ and 
Kenrick reprinted his lollors in tho fifth 
edition of Ins pamphlet. Rood’s lust noted 
play was ‘ Tho Impostors, or a Omo for Cre- 
dulity,’ which lie adapted from ‘Gil Bias,' 
and brought out at Oovenb Garden, for 
Woodward’a beneJil, on 17 March J77(f, 
Reed died on 15 Aug. 1787, aged 84, at Ills 
residence in Sun-1 nrern Fields, and was 
buried at Bunhill Fiolds. Ho married, in 
1700, Sarah, dauglilor of John Watson, a 
flax-dresser of Stockton, and three children 
survived him. Tho oldest, John Watson 
Reed, was an ntloruoy of lSly Place, Jlol- 
barn, with antiquarian tastes: ho died on 
81 Jam 1700. 

Like other self-educated nion, Uood formed 
an un warrant ably high opinion of Ius own 
literary achievements. But ho had a caustic 
wit, and wrote with much onorgy. Josoph 
Rilson respected Ins talents, nmldesignod a 
full collection of his works, which was never 


accomplished. Besides the publications al- 
ready enumerated, Deed issued: 1, ‘Alb 
tisli Philippic inscribed to the Earl of n™ " 
viilo,' 1756, 4to. 2. ‘ Tho Tradesman^ 


t V ' -■ ». oo. Peter’s 

Lodge, a Serio-comic Legendarv Tain 
Iluaibrostic Verse,’ 1786, dedicated to tb 
Prince oi Wales 5. - A Rope’s End fo 
Ilumpon Monopolists, or a Dialogue between 
a Broker, a Ropemakor, and the Ghost of 
Jonas Ifanway, Esq. In which are renre- 
sonted 4 tho pernicious effects of the rise in 
the i>rice of hemp. By a Halter-maker at 
tho service of all monopolists,’ 1780; n nat- 
Inok on those who wore seeking to make a 
‘corner’ in hemp. In 1701 Reed contributed 
to tho ‘Monitor,’ a periodical issued in sup- 
port oftholSarl of Buie’s administration: and 
m 1 7(54 he sent to the ‘ Universal Museum’ 
an amusing aulobiograi>hy. 


[Nichols's Lit. Anocdotos, is. 118-18; Chat, 
mors’s Biogr. Diet.; Universal Museum’ 176{- 
Bilker's Biogr. Dram. ; Qont. Mag. 1787, ii. 745- 
Gonost's Account of the Stage ; Bril M„ 9 ,' Cat ' 
wlllcli montioiiB very few of Mb works.] 3, L. ’ 

REED, JOSEPH CHARLES (1822- 
1877), lnndscape-pniiitor, born in 1822, was 
ole clod an associate of tho New Water- 
Colour Society (afterwards the Institute of 
Painters in Wator-Colours) in 1880, and 
became a full member in 1866. Between 
1800 and his death, which took place in. 
London, 2(1 Oct. 1877, he exhibited 188 
landscapes at tho gallery of the eocioty, 
many or which woro sold at high prices. The 
subject e were taken from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. Do also exhibited onee 
at tho Royal Academy and three limes in 
Suffolk Si root. 


[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Giuvos's Diet, of 
Artists.j C. D. 

REED, Sin THOMAS (1796-1883), 
general, son of Thomas licod of Dublin, hr 
Jiliza, daughter of Colonel SirF. J.Bnchanan, 
wns bora in Dublin in 1790. He entered the 
army us cornet in the 12th light dragoons on 
20 Aug. L818, and become lioulenant 2 May 
181 5. lie was present with hie regiment at 
Waterloo. It was commanded by Colonel 
Frederic Oavondish Pon sonby [q. v.], and 
formed part of Vandeleur’s brigade. 0a 
10 Fob. 1824 he was promoted captain, and 
on 7 Oct. of tho sumo year obtained a com- 
pany in tho 63rd fool, in which regiment he 
became mnjor 16 June 1820. On 11 Aug. 
1820 ho was promoted to a half-pay lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy, and on 30 May 1 8B4 he be- 
came lieutonant-colonel of the 02nd foot, a 
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•position he held for eighteen, years. He wns 
made brevet-colonel 28 Nov, 1841, and in 
1842 aide-de-camp to the queen. Two years 
afterwards he was made a O.B. 

"When the first Sikh war broke out his 
regiment formed part of the force which 
held Ferozepore under Sir John Hunter 
Littler [q. v.j, and at the battle of Feroze- 
shab (22 Dec. 1846) he commanded a brigade 
(including his own regiment) of Littler's di- 
vision. His brigade was ordered to attack 
the strongest part of the Sikh entrenchments, 
where there was a large number of heavy 
guns served with grape and canister. The 
attack was unsuccessful, and Littler, in his 
report, said that the 62nd gave way to panic. 
This charge caused great soreness ; for the 
regiment had lost seventeen officers and 185 
men, and Reed stated that they retired by 
his orders, because he saw that they were 
exposed to a most destructive Are without 
any object, as they could not move forward. 
The commander-in-chief, Sir Hugh Gough, 
took an opportunity soon afterwards to assure 
the regiment that its conduct at Ferozeshah 
had received and merited kis most cordial 
approbation. Reed, whom Littler spoke of 
in his report as zealous and indefatigable, 
was slightly wounded in the battle. 

On 3 April 1852 he gave up the command 
of the 02nd, and went on half-pay, and was 
employed as colonel on the staff at Birming- 
ham. He was promoted major-general on 
•JO June 1854, and in 1866 went out to com- 
mand the troops in Ceylon. In 1860 he was 
transferred to a division of the Madras army, 
and soon afterwards to the command of the 
troops in the Punjab. 

He was in this position when the mutiny 
broke out in 1867 ; and on General Anson’s 
death (27 May) he became provisional com- 
mander-in-chief, as the senior officer in the 
Bengal presidency, until Sir Patrick Grant ar- 
rived at Calcutta (17 June). Leaving Hawul 
Piudi on 28 May, he joined the Delhi field 
force at Alipur on 8 June; but he was dis- 
abled by severe sickness and fatigue from 
being present at tbo action of Badli-ld-Sorai 
on that day, and the immediate command of 
the field force remained with. Sir Honry 
Barnard. Heed’s letters to Sir John Law- 
rence during the early paTt of the siege of 
Delhi are said by Kaye 1,o be full of interest- 
ing and important details, and distinguished 
by much clear good sense. He made two 
excellent appointments which showed his 
judgment or mon : Neville (now Sir Neville) 
Chamberlain ns adjutant-general, and John 
Nicholson (1821-1^67) [q. v.] as commander 
of the movable column. In the council 
of war held on 15 June ho gave his opinion, 


which was shared by "Wilson and Barnard, 
in favour of waiting for reinforcements before 
risking an assault. 

Upon the death of Sir Ilenry Barnard, on 
6 J uiy, Reed assumed command of the field 
force; but the exertions and anxieties of 
that position were too much for him, and on 
17 July he reported to the governor-general 
that ‘my shattered state of health has com- 
pelled my medical officers to urge my im- 
mediate removal to the hills, and I accord- 
ingly leave camp for Simla to-niglit.’ He 
selected Wilson as his successor, and gave 
him the rank of brigadier-general, as he waa 
not senior officer. The position at this time 
wns thus described by Wilson on the fol- 
lowing day : ‘ Our force comprises 2,200 
Europeans and 1 ,600 Punjabis. The enemy 
is without number, having been reinforced 
from all points, well equipped and strongly 
entrenched. The siege is on their part, not 
on ours. They attack us day after day, and 
are always repulsed, hut not without con- 
siderable loss to us.’ Reed had strong reasons, 
therefore, for hesitating to adopt the pro- 
posals for an immediate assault which had 
been made by the chief engineer, Richard 
Baird Smith [q. v.], in the early part of July. 

He saw no further service in the field, 
ne wns given the colonelcy of the 44th foot 
on 2 Aug. 1868, became lieutenant-general 
4 May 1800, and general 1 Jan. 1868. On 
1 Oct. 1877 he was placed on the retired list. 
He had been made Iv.C.B. on 28 March 
1866, and G.O.B. 29 May 1875. He died at 
Romsey on 24 July 1883. 

In 1835 ho married Elizabeth Jane, daugh- 
ter of John Clayton of Enfield Old Park, 
Middlesex. 

[Times, 28 July 1SS3; Despatches of lord 
Uardinge, Lord Gough, &e., 181fi ; Kayo’s His- 
tory of the Sepoy War ; Forrost's Selections from 
State Papers of 1867-8, preserved in the Mili- 
tary Department, pp. 282, 315, 326-9.] 

E. M. L, 

REED, TIIOMAS GERMAN (1817- 
1888), musician, son of Thomas Reed, a 
musician, by his wife Frances, daughter of 
Captain German of Bristol, was born at 
Bristol on 27 June 1817. At ten years of 
ago he appeared at the Bath concerts as a 
pianoforte-player or singer, and also sang at 
the Bath Theatre. Shortly after, he was en- 
gaged as a pianoforte-player, singer, and actor 
of juvenile parts at the Haymarket Theatre, 
London, where his father had become musi- 
cal conductor. In 1832 he was appointed 
organist to the Roman catholic chapel in 
Sloane Street, and deputy for his father as 
loader of the hand at the Garrick Theatre. 
He was an early member of the Society of 
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British Musicians, studied harmony and 
counterpoint, and gave lessons. His work 
at the theatre consisted largely in scoring 
and adapting new operas, sueli as ‘ Pra Dia- 
volo ’ in 1887. In 1838 he hoth succeeded 
Torn. Cooke ns chapel-master at the Royal 
Bavarian Chapol and became musical direc- 
tor of the Ilaymarket Theatre, where lio 
greatly improved the musical interludes. 
During a temporary closing of the theatro in 
1848 he was engaged to produce Pacini’s 
opera ‘ Sappho ' at Drury Lane (1 April), 
and, after his engagement at the Haymarket 
ceased in 1851, ho aidod in the production 
of English opera at the Surrey Theatre, 
managed Sadler’s Wells for a season of Eng- 
lish opera, conduclod the music at the Olym- 
pic under Alfred Wigan’s management, and 
made prolonged provincial tours. 

In 1856 he and his wife (see bolow) com- 
menced a new style of performance, which 
ultimately, under the namo of Mr. and Sirs. 
German Reed’s Entertainment, gave him a 
very wide reputation, llis objuet was to 
provide dramatic lunusomontfor that class of 
society which was reluctant to visit the 
theatres. Proceedings began ut St. Martin’s 
Hall on 17 March 1865, when Reed and his 
wife producud what they called * Miss J\ 
Horton’s Illustrative Gafcli erings,’ and played 
together two pieces, ‘ Holly Lodge ’ and ‘ The 
Enraged Musicians,' in which Rood figured 
both as an aotor and musical accompanist. 
On 4 Pub. 1856 they removad to the Gal- 
lory of Illustration, 14 Rogont Struct, and 
1, here produced, oil 27 April 1857, ‘A Month 
from 11 onus ’ and ‘ My Unfinished Opora/ by 
William Brough, which were suecooded by 
many musical dramaa, including ‘ Tito Pyra- 
mid, by Shirley Brooks, 7 Pub. 1804 ; ‘The 
Peculiar Pomily,’ by W. Brough, 15 March 
1865 ; ‘The Yachting Cruise,’ by P. 0. Bur- 
naud, 2 April I860 ; ' Our Quiot Oli&leau/ 
by Robert Reece [q. v.J, 20 Dec. 1867 j and 
‘ Inquire Within, by P. 0. Durnand, 22 July 
1808. On 4 June 1800 they wore joined by 
John Orlando Parry[q. v.], and after 18(i8 the 
company was successively increased by the 
enlistment of Funny Holland, Arthur (.Veil, 
0 orney Grain, and Alfred German Rood. 
Among the la) or performances givon under j 
Reed’s uutivo management wore ‘Oox and 
Box,’ by Burnand and Sullivan, 29 March 
I860 ; ‘ Beggar my Noiglibour,’ by F. G. Bur- 
nand, 28 March L870j ‘ A Sunsation Novel/ 
byP. Olay, 30 Jan. 1871, and ‘Noar Rela- 
tions/ by Arthur Skolohloy, 14 Aug, 1871. 
In September 1871 Read mado his last ap- 
pearance on the stage, whilo his entertain- 
ment was in full tide of sucooss. In Decem- 
ber 1887 bo lmd become lessee of St. George’s 
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Ilall, and there, with an orchestra of f nrt , r 
persons and a strong chorus, he produced , 
tew comic operas, ‘ Contrabandist, ’ bvBm! 
nand and Sullivan, ‘ The Beggar’s Oper- 
and others, but the venture met with littl. 
success. When tho lease of the Gallerv of 
Illustration expired on 80 July 1873 pAa, 
entertainment was 1 ransforrod to St, LJ 
Hall, opening on 20 April 1874. 683 

Reod died at St. Oroix, Upper East Sheen 
Surrey, on 2] March 1888, and was buriad 
m Mortlnke cemetery, 

Willi Burnand, Reed wrote ‘ No. 204’ and 
with A. Law, * Enchantment j ’ both were 
played at St. George’s Hall. lie was also 
the composer and adapter of songs, some of 
which were sung at his own entertainments 
Reod’s wife, Pmsuii/oa Rdhd (1818-1896) 
actross, known in early life as Miss P. Horton’ 
was bom at Birmingham on 2 Jan. 1818, She 
was daughter of Thomas Horton by Barbara 
Wostwat i>r of Perth. At tho age of ten she 
took tho character of tho Gipsy Girl in ‘Guy 
Mannoring ’ at, the Surrey Theatre. During 
tho season of 1820 she sang at VauxhaU 
Gardens, and on 26 Deo. 1880 was seen at 
Covent Garden as Mealay Mouth in ‘Harle- 
quin, Pat, and Bat.’ She first attracted 
notice in London in February 1884, when 
playing Kate in Sheridan Knowles’s melo- 
drama ‘ Tho Beggar nf Bethnal Green’ at the 
Victoria Theatro. After sorno other success- 
ful engagements slio was chosen by Macready 
for the part of Ariol in an elaborate revival 
of tho ‘Tempest ’ at Covent Garden in Octo- 
ber 1888. Prom 3840 to 1817 she was &r 
two periods a member of Beniamin Webster's 
company at the Ilaymarket, where on 
10 March 1840 olio sustained the part of 
Ophelia in ‘ Hamlet/ with Macready and 
Phelps in the chief characters. ‘The only 
striking novolly in the performance is the 
Ophelia of MisB P. Ilorton, which approaches 
very nearly to the wild pathos ot the ori- 
ginal in one scone, and is touching and beau- 
tiful in all’ ( Afhenemm , 21 March 1840, p. 
288). On 8 Doc. slie_ created the part of 
Georgina Vosoy in the initial performance of 
Lord Lyt ton's 1 Money.’ At the same house 
sho ncluoved between 1848 and 1847 great 
popularity in Planchd's Easter and Christmas 
pieces. She filled singing parts, and used 
nor line contralto voice with much taste and 
judgment. In tho meantime she also ap- 
peared at Drury Lane ns Pliilidsl in a revival 
of Purcell’s opera ‘ King Arthur ’ on 20 Nov. 
18 12, and in tho tille-rdle of Planchfi’s fancy 
spectacle 1 Forlunio and liis Seven Gifted 
Servants’ on J7 April 1848. On 7 Dec. 
1847, with the lending players of Gw day, 
she acted Ariel in the ‘ Tempest/ in aid of 
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the fund for the purchase and preservation 
of Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon. 
She also, under the Keeley management, ful- 
filled an engagement at the Lyceum Theatre. 
On 24 Jan. 1844 she married Thomas German 
fieed. She continued from 1847 till 1854 
at the Haymarket, Drury Lane, and the 
Olympic thoatres. On 26 Feb. 1851, at 
Drury Lane, on Macready’s last appearance, 
she was the Hecate in ‘ Macbeth.’ Iler last 
regular appearance on the stage took plaoe 
in 1858 ; but she was seen at the Gaiety on 
7 Feb. 1877 as the Beadle's Wife in ‘Charity 
begins at Home,’ for John Parry’s benefit, 
when she, her husband, and their Bon, Alfred 
German Beed, appeared together. 

After touring in the provinces in 1864 
with an entertainment in which her husband 
played the piano and she gave representa- 
tions of different European styles of singing, 
eiie opened in London on 17 March 1856 
the entertainment called 1 Miss P. Horton’s 
Illustrative Gatherings.’ Her varied imper- 
sonations were admirable (Moeltiv, Journal 
of a London Playgoer, 1806, pp. 118-14),ftnd 
she afterwards contributed greatly to the 
success of ‘Mr. and Mrs. German Bead’s 
Entertainment,' both at the Gallery of Illus- 
tration and afterwards at St. George’s Hall. 
She retired from the ‘ Entertainment ' iu 
1877. She died at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Edward Mitchell, at Bexley Heath, 
Kent, on 18 March 1895 (Times, 17 March 
1896 and 28 March; Era , 16 March 1895 
and 23 March). 

The son, Annan) Geekas- Rued (1847- 
1895), actor, after serving an apprenticeship 
to John Penn & Sons, engineers, Greonwioh, 
commenced acting small parts at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, but joined his parents' 
‘Entertainment’ at the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion in 1871. He improved rapidly as a 
comedian. On his father’s and mother's re- 
tirement in 1877 he entered into partner- 
ship with Bichard Corney Grain Tor the 
purpose of continuing the ‘ Entertainment,’ 
Gram contributed diverting musicalsketohes, 
while Heed directed the dramatic part of 
the entertainment, iu which he always took 
a leading part. Among the pieces produced 
by him were revivals of F. Olay’s ‘ Sensa- 
tional Kovel,’ and W. S. Gilbert's ‘ Happy 
Arcadia,’ and 1 My Aunt’s Secret.’ His hBBb 
characters were Thomas Killieoi'umper in 
‘KUliecrumper,’ Thomas Trotter in ‘In 
Possession,' and John Bigg in ‘Wanted an 
Heir.’ He died at Loweney House, Maude 
Grove, Fulham, on 10 March 1895, and was 
buried in Brompton cemetery. His partner, 
Corney Grain, died six days later. Bead 
was married and left a eon, Walter German 


Reed(2kffiro, 11 March 1805; Era, 16 March 
1896 ; Sketch , 20 March 1895, p. 399, with 
four portraits). 

[Grove’s Dictionary of Music, 1883 iii. 90-1, 
1889 iv, 769; Paseoe’s Dramatic List, 1879 pp. 
2Q7-8, 1880 pp. 282-4; E. L. Blanchard’s Lite. 
1891, pp. 218, 426, 708, 724 ; Planches Extra- 
vaganzas, 1879, vol. ni. (portrait of Mrs. Reed) ; 
Cassell's Saturday Journal, IS July 1894 (with 
portrait of Mrs. Reed) ; D. Williamson's The 
German Reeds and Corney Grain, 1896 ; infor- 
mation from Walter German Reed, esq.) 

G. C.B. 

BEEDE, JOHN de, Babon Rhode (1698- 
1688), son of Gerard van Reede, a Dutch- 
man, was born in 1698. He became a canon 
or deacon in the cathedral of Utrecht in 
1620, but in 1628 acquired the title and 
lands of Benswoude, and was elected to the 
Btafes-General of Holland. He was oom- 
monly designated as Benswoude, which is 
misprinted in Whitelocke’s ‘Memorials' 
(1868, i. 440) as Rainsborough. In 1044 
he was despatched with William Boreel of 
Amsterdam as ambassador-extraordinary to 
England in tho attempt to reconcile king and 
parliament. He visited Charles I at Oxford, 
and was created Baron Reede on 24 March 
1644, with limitation to his heirs male, while 
Boreel is said to have been made a baronet. 
Sir Edward Walker, who was with the king 
at the time, says that Beede had only the 
title and dignity of baron, with no place or 
voioe in parliament (cf. Nicolas, Hist. Peer- 
age, 1857, p. 394). The commons resented 
the interposition of the ambassadors, and, on 
the return of Boreel and Beede to the Hague 
in May 1646, complaint was made that they 
had behaved as ' interested parties ratherthan 
public agents.’ Their correspondence with 
their government, transcribed from the ar- 
chives at the Hague, is in Add. MS. 17677 
R. ff. 240-69. A medal of Beede was en- 
aved in England in 1645 by Thomas Simon 

,T ^ 

After his return to Holland he was sent 
ambassador to Denmark, and from. 1652 to 
1671 was president of the States-General, 
a position which he resumed in 1674. Ho 
wrote, on 12 Sept, 1652, to Charles II, at St. 
Germains, offering his services (Cal. of Cla- 
rendon Papers, ii. 148). Another medal, cele- 
brating Reede’s fifty-fifth anniversary of his 
wedding day, was struck in England in 
1672, bearing a curious inscription. Reede 
died at Benswoude in February 1683, His 
portrait was engraved by Hollar in 1660. 
By his wife, Jacqueline de Heede, Beede 
had numerous descendants. His letters 
to Sir Edward Nicholas, with reference to 
the appointment of his second son, Henrik, 
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to the important post of Dutch ambassador a triennial visit to Wales as exambnlT'Tir 
to Spain m 1860, are in Egerfcon MSS. 2534 Carmarthen Academy. In 180ft 
(f. 181), 2535 (ff. 23, 490, 624, 668), and 2536 appointed distributor of the 1 

(f. 31). donum. ^ r sm ' n 

[Medallic Ilhistr, of Brit. Hist. i. 320, 660; . Rucb ’ s work as a cycloprodist began as an 
Nicholas Papers (Camd,Soe.),ii. 86, 87, 104, 160; improver of the _ Cyclopedia’ of Ephraim 
Vendor An’s Biograph. Woordanbook der Nedor- !“ ,fl ? n “ er8 [q, v.J, originally published in 
livndon,xvi. 140 ; Complete Peorago of tho United 1728, fol. 2 vola. This was re-edited bvRm 
Kingdom, vi. 337; App. to 47th Rap. of Dep.- in 1778, fol.j and, with the incorporation nf 
Keopor Pabl, Rec. p. 123 ; Aslnnoloan MS, 832, a supplement and much new matter 1 
fol. 226 ; Granger’s Biogv. Hist, ii, 426.) issmvl hv him i-n Vrai_o c.i j , ’ ~ ss 

C. F. 8. 

REES. [See also Riiese, Ilinrs, and 
Ricn.] 

REES, ABRAHAM, D.D. (1743 -1825), 
cycloprodist, second son of Lewis lloes, by him to project a similar but more coinpiel 
Ilia wifoEsthar, daughter of Abraham I’onry, honsive publication on an ampler scale. The 
a descendant of tho family of John I’onry first part of ‘Tho Now Cyclopedia, orTTni- 
[q. v.], was born at Llanbvynmiiir, hi out- versa! Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
g ornery shire, in 1743. Lewis Rees (5. Biography, Geography, and History’ &c* 

2 March 1710; d. 21 March 1800) was inde- was issued on 2 Jnn. 1802, andtheworkwas 

pendent minister at Llnnhrynmair (1734- completed in forty-five volumes 4to includ- 
1759) and Mynyddbnoll, Glamorganshire ing six volumos of plates, in August 1820. 
(1760-1800), and a pillar of tlio nancoufor- Tho parts woro issued at irregular intervals" 
mist enuso in South Wales. Abrnlmm was twoimrls constituting a volume. In curry- 
educated for tho ministry nt Coward's nca- ing ont his dosign ho had only occasional 
demy in Wellcloso Square, London, under assistance from othors, and the exacution 
David Jennings, D.D. [fl. v.], entering in 1759. doubtlosB is unequal. Great attention is paid 
In 1702 he wns appointed assistant tutor to English biography ; tho nrticlos in this 
in mathematics and natural philosophy ; on department, often entirely new, are always 
tho removal of the academy to lloxton after careful summaries. The botanical articles 
Jennings’s death in 1702 be became resident were generally contributed by Sir James 
tutor, a position which ho held till 1785, his Edward Smith [q. v.J Congratulated, on 
colleagues being Andrew luppis [q. v.J and the completion of Ms gigantic task, by his 
Sarnuol Morton Savage [q. v.J; subsequently friend, John Evans (1707-1827) [<r. v.J, Rees 
ho was tutor in Hebrew and mathematics in wrote in reply: ‘I thank you, bat I feel 
the Hackney College (1780-00). more grateful that 1 have boon spared to 

Ilia first ministerial engagement was in publish my four volumes of sermons.’ 
tho independent congregation nt Olaplmm, In the dissenting world of London Rees 
whore bo preached once a fortnight, as ns- hold a position ol‘ the first distinction. He 
sistant to 1’hilip Eurnoaux [q. v.j In 1708 was long tho acknowledged head of tho body 
I 10 became assistant to llenry Wood (1080- of ministers of tlio ‘tlireo denominations;’ 
1774) in tho prosbytevian congregation at when I 10 presented thoir address in 1820 
St. Thomas’s, Southwark, and succcudod him on tho accession of George IV, it was noted 
os pastor in 1774. Ilo removed to tlio pas- that, as a student, ho had nt tended tho 
1 ornto of tho Old Jewry congregation in 1783, similar depnl at ion 1 0 George III sixty years 
and retained this charge till his dentil, being before, Ills theology bore a mediating and 
both morning and afternoon preacher (uu- transitional chnrftct or ; his doctrines bad an 
usual than, among London uvosbytorians) ; evangelical flavour, though ossentially of 
hoshared also (from 1773) ttS'unday-evoning an Arian type, and inclining to those of 
lecture at Sailors’ Hall, and was one of the Richard Price (1723-1701) [q. v.], and ho 
Tuesday-morning loctnrors at Halters’ Hall held thetonot of a universal restoration. He 
till 17S)’5. A now snoot ing-houso, of octagon retained his father’s zeal for the interests of 
lorra, was erected for him in Jewin Stroot Welsh nonconformity, and was the admini- 
ond opened 10 Don. 1809. lie was oloctud strator ollarge private contributions for the 
trustoe of Dr. Williams's foundations in relief of poorer congregations. His preach- 

3 774, and secretary of tho presbytorinn board ing, strong and sensible, and aided by a ma- 
in 1778, and hold both olncos till his doath. jest So presence, a piercing eye, and a deep 
On 81 Jan. 1775 ho received tho degree of sonorous voice, was always popular. He 
D.D, from Edinburgh University. He made was tlio last of the London dissenting mini- 


printed 1788-91, fol. 4 yols." In 
Don ox his labour ho was elected in 1780 a 
fellow of the RoynlSooioty, and subsequently 
of tlio Linnoon Society and the American 
Society. The favour shown to bin 
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sterswko officiated in a wi£. At the clerical 
meetings in Dr. Williams s library (then in 
Red Cross Street) he showed considerable 
uowera of natural eloquence. ‘As a com- 
panion,’ says Robert Aspland [q. ▼.], ‘lie 
was unrivalled.’ 

He died at his residence m Artillery 
Place Finsbury, on 0 June 1826, and was 
buried on 18 June in Bunkill Fields, the pall 
being borne by six ministers of tlie * three 
denominations.’ A funeral oration was de- 
livered by Thomas Eees (1777-1864) [q.v.], 
and the funeral sermon, on 10 .T une, by Rob ert 
Asphmd. Rees survived his wife and all 
his children, but left several grandchildren. 
His son, Nathaniel Penry Rees, died 8 July 
1802, on a voyage from Bengal to St. Helena. 
His only daughter married John Janes, 
(1706-1827) [q. v.] 

His portrait, by Opie, was bequeathed to 
Hr. "Williams's library; it lias beau en- 
graved by Thomson. Another portrait, by 
Lonsdale, is in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. 

Besides numerous single sermons (1770- 
1818), Rees published ‘Practical Sermons,’ 
1809, 8ro, S vols. ; 2nd ed. 1812, with two 
additional volumes, 1821. In conjunction 
with Kippis, Thomas Jervis [q. v.], and 
Thomas Morgan, LL.D., he brought out ‘A 
Collection ofllymns and Psalms,’ &c„ 1706, 
12mo (the ninth edition, 1828, is revised by 
Rees and Jervis). This collection, generally 
known ns Kippis’s, was the first attempt to 
supply, for general use among liberal dissen- 
ters, a hymnal to tnlce the place of Watts's. 
It was supplemented in 1807, and again in 
1852, but is now out of use. 

[Funeral Sermon by Aspland, with Oration 
by T. Rees, 1826 ; Memoir by Evans, in 
■Christian Moderator,’ 1 May 1828; Gonf. 
Mag. 1802 , ii. 074 ; B. £>. Jackson's Actual 
DateB of Publication of Boob's Cyclopsedia 
(1896); Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of 'Lon- 
don, 1808 ii. 898 sq., 1810 iii. 364 sq., 1814 
iv. 317; Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1810, 
pp, 288 sq. j Monthly Depository, 1826, pp. 372 
eq. ; Bagno and Bennett's Hist, of Dissenters, 
1833, ii. 619; Bennett’s Hitt, of Dissenters, 1839, 
pp. 386 sq. ; Jones's Bunhill Memorials, 1849, 
p. 225 ; Memoir of Robert Aspland, I860,' pp, 
456 sq. ; Catalogue of Edinburgh Graduates, 
1868, p. 244; Pike's Anciont Meeting-Houses, 
1870, pp. 168 sq.; Rees’s Hist. Prot. Noncon- 
formity in Wales, 1888, pp. 412 sq. ; Jeremy's 
Presbyterian Fund, 1886, pp.ll, 187 sq. ; Julian's 
Dictionary of Hymnology, 1892, p. 1193,1 

A. G. 

REES , 13 AVID (1801-1800), independent 
minister and editor, son of Bernard and Anna 
Rees, was bom on 14 Nov. 1801 at Gelli 
Lwydin the parish of Treloeli, Carmarthen- 


shire. Having resolved to enter the inde- 
pendent ministry, he attended for a short 
time the grammar schools at Haverfordwest, 
Carmarthen, and Welshpool, and in 1826 
was admitted to the independent college at 
the latter place. On 16 July 1829 he was 
ordained minister of Capel Als, Llanelly, in 
his native county, a position he held until 
his death. In 1885 the independent ministers 
of South Wales, dissatisfied with the poli- 
tical tone of the ‘ Efengylydd,’ a monthly 
journal circulating largely among them, 
started the ‘Diwygiwr’ (‘Reformer’), with 
Reos as its editor. In thiB position ho 
wielded great influence in South Wales for 
thirty years, advocating with vigour the 
abolition of church rates, the repeal of the 
corn laws, electoral reform, and disestablish- 
ment. Unlike many of his fellow-ministers, 
he was ail advocate also of state aid for 
elementary instruction, and did much to 
reconcile the dissenters of South Wales to 
the principle. He took a prominent part in 
the public life of LlaneLly, and founded 
three independent churches in the town. In 
1865 he resigned his editorship, and died on 
81 March 1800. He married, first, Miss 
Sarah Roberts of Llanelly, who died in 1857 ; 
and, secondly, Mrs. Phillips of Fountain 
Hall, who survived him. In 1871 a volume 
of his sermons and addressee, with a memoir 
by Rev. T. Davies, Llandeilo (prefixed), was 
published at Llanelly. 

[Bywyd ac Ysgrifeniadau D. Rees, Llanelly 
1871.] J. E. L. 

REES, GEORGE, M.D. (1776-1840), 
medical writer, was borninl776 inPembroke- 
skiro, where his father was a clergyman. lie 
received his medical education at the united 
hospitals of St. Thomas’s and Guv’s, also 
attending some lectures at St. Bartholomew’s, 
where he became a member of the Students’ 
Medical and Physical Society. lie was house 
surgeon at the Lock Hospital, and having 
graduated M.D. at Glasgow on 28 May 1801, 
began practice at No. 2 Soho Square, where 
he gave a course of twelve lectures, published 
in 1802 as ‘ A Treatise on the Primary Symp- 
toms of Lues Venerea.’ In 1806 ha published 
‘ Observations on Diseases of tha Uterus,’ 
dedicated to Dr. Thynne, sometime lecturer 
on the subject at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
On 11 April 1808 he was admitted a licen- 
tiate of the College of Physicians of London, 
and in 1810 published ‘Practical Observa- 
tions on Disorders of the Stomach,’ which 
contains a clearly described case of cirrhosis 
of the liver duo to alcohol, interesting as 
showing that Buck cases had begun to be 
distinguished in the group of diseases known 
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a fW years earlier as scirrlins of the liver 
(IIederden', Commcntarii, p. 212). In 1818 
he published 1 A Treatise on Hnemoptysis,’ 
in which he advised treatment by emetics ; 
but neither this nor his other works contain 
original observations of much value. He 
next resided in Finsbury Square, and esta- 
blished a private lunatio asylum at Hackney, 
and afterwards became for a time medioal 
superintendent of the Cornwall lunatic 
asylum at Bodmin. lie came back to Lon- 
don, resided in Euston Square, and there died 
on 7 Deo. 1846. 

[Munk’s Ooll. of Phys. iii. 62 ; Gent. Mag. 
1847, i. 212 ; Works.) N. M, 

BEES, GEORGE OWEN (1816-1889), 
physician, born at Smyrna in November 1813, 
was son of Josiali Rees, who was a Levantine 
merchantand British consul at Smyrna. Ilia 
mothorwas an Italian and a Roman catholic. 
Thomas Hoes (1777-1864) [q. v.] was his 
uncle, and JosiahReoa[q. v.] liis grandfather. 
TIo was oducatod at a private school at 
Claplium, and acquired a lair knowledge of 
French, Gorman, and Italian. In 1829 he 
entered Guy’s Hospital, being apprenticed 
to Richard Stocker, tlio apothecary to the 
hospital, and he afterwards, in 1886, studied 
at Paris. In the session of 1836-7 ho was 
enrolled at Glasgow University as a student 
Lu the classes of botany (under Sir W, Hooker) 
and surgery (under l’rofossor John Sums}. 
TIo graduated M.D. at Glasgow on 2 7 April 
1836, and at onoa commencod practice in 
London. ITe first resided in Guilford Stroot, 
Russell Square, subsequently in Cork Stroot, 
and Anally at 26 Albemarle Streot, Picca- 
dilly. 

Through the influonoo of his friend, Sir 
Beniamin Bredis, ho secured one of his 
earliest appointments of professional impor- 
tance in London, that oi madical ollicor to 
Fontonvillo prison, the first appointment of 
the kind made to that institution. In 1842 
he was appointod physician t o the Northern 
Dispensary, and in 1843 assistant physician 
to Guy’s Hospital. JIo bocamo full phy- 
siclun at Guy’s in 185(1, and after thirty 
years’ service on the staff there he retired on 
20 Fob. 1873, and boonmo consulting phy- 
sician. lie was eluded a follow of tho Royal 
Oollego of Physicians, London, in 1844, and 
afterwards hold in tho collogo the offices of 
censor (1862-3), senior censor (1808-4), and 
councillor (1866-64-71). At Guy’s ho was 
for many years lecturer on the prootioo of 
medicine. Ho was Gulstoniun lecturer at 
thcltoyal College of Physicians inl846,wlu n 
he lectured 1 On tho Blood : principally in re- 
gard to its Physical and Pathological Attri- 


butes j ’ Crooniau lecturer inl850-B^w7; 
chose for his subjects 'Calculous DkeaTaS 
its Consequences and ‘Frequent Micturition-’ 
and Harman orator in 1869. He bern™ 
the first Lottsomian leoturer at the MsS 
boeioty of London in 1850, and in 1851 u 
delivered a course on ‘ Some of the Patw 
logical Conditions of the Urine.’ *°‘ 

In lator life he was consulting 
to the Quoon Charlotte Lying-fn^S 
and physician-extraordinary to the queen 
He was constantly associated withDr lifted 
Taylor in important criminal investigations 
— notably m the famous trial of Wili; M 
Palmer [q. v.J, the Rugeley poisoner, in I860 
IIo also joined Taylor in editing Pereira’s 
large work on materia medioa [see Pebbim 
Jonathan]. His patients were among the 
better olass, and usually Buiferers from kid- 
ney disease or gout, for the treatment of 
whioh disorders he had gained mnnMnr.|,) 0 
repute. IIo propasod the treatment of acute 
rheumatism by lemon-juice. A paralytic 
stroke in 1886 greatly disabled him, and he 
diod of apoplexy at Mayfield, Watford, on 
27 May 1 88», lie waB buried in Ahnov Park 
cemetery. 

Roos, who was unmarried, was small in 
stature nnd slightly hufit but athletic. 
Ho dosurvos to be known in medical history 
as ono of the first men to turn his attention 
to tho chemistry of the mine. At an early 
period inhiB careorhe had attracted thenttea- 
tion of Dr. Richard Bright fq. v.], and as- 
sisted] bright cliiofly in tlio analysis of urinary 
calculi and of tlio secretions in diseases of 
the kiduoy, lie made quantitative analyses 
of the albumen and urea in the urine, and 
proved tho presence of tho latter in the 
blood. Ilia papers on this subject are to be 
found in tho * Medical Gazette ’ for 1838. 
In Guy’s Hospital ‘Reports’ he wrote oa 
tho analysis of tho bloodT and urine (vol. L); 
showed in 1838 how sugar could bB ob- 
tained from diabetic blood, where its pre- 
sence had previously been doubted, and gam 
accounts of an analysis of a milky ascites 
which he pronounced to he chyle, and of an 
analysis or tho bones in mollities ossium, Id 
1841 ho mado, in conjunction with Samuel 
Lano, somo vory important observations on 
tho corpuscle of the blood, proving that it 
was a flattened capsule contouring a coloured 
fluid, and indicating the changes whioh it 
underwent ou tho application of reagents, 
such as saline fluids and syrup. He subse- 
quently rondo observations on thenuclensof 
tlio corpuscle in different animals, and showed 
tlio similarity of the while corpuscle to those 
of lymph and pus. By the advice of his 
friend Dr. Roget, foreign secretory to tfc® 
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Boynl Society, be communicated two papers 
to the Royal' Society— one, in 1842, entitled 
, 0 a t],e Chemical Analysis of the Contents 
of the Thoracic Duct in the Human Sub- 
ject ’ and a second paper, in June 1847, ‘ On 
the* Function of the Red Corpuscles of the 
Blood, and on the Process of Arterialisation. 1 
He was elected a fellow of the sooiety in 
1848. 

His published works include, besides those 
previously mentioned : 1. ‘ On the Analysis 
of the Blood and Urine in Health and 
Disease,’ 3886; 2nd edit. 1846, 2. ‘Obser- 
vations on the Diagnosis of Bright’s Disease ’ 
(‘Medical Gazette,’ 1845). 8. ‘On a Re- 
markable Case of Paraplegia’ (‘Medical 
Gazette,’ 1846). 4. Articles on ‘Lymph, 
Chyle, and Millt,’ in Todd and Bowman's 
'Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physiology,’ 

[British Medical Journal, 1880 ; Lancet, 
1889; Churchill’s Medical Directory; Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of London ; A Bio- 
emphical History of Guy’s Hospital, by Samuel 
Wilks, M.D., and G. T. Bettany, M.A. ; Re- 
cords of the University of Glasgow and of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London.] 

W. W« Vf • 

REES, HENRY (1798-1869), Calviaistic 
methodist leader, eldest son of David Rees 
of Chwibren Isaf in the parish of Llan- 
sumon, Denbighshire, and Anne (Williams) 
of Cefii Fforest, was born on 15 Feb. 1798. 
William Rees (1802-1883) [q. v.J was his 
brother. His father, who moved in a short 
time to Rhyd Loew, and thenoe to Cae Du 
. in the same district,, was a lay officer of the 
Colvinistio methodist connection, and Henry 
showed at an early age a deep interest in 
religious work. In May 1816 he left home 
to take employment on a farm wear Bettws 
Abergele, and while in this district, iu the 
spring of 1819, began to preach. Resolving 
to devote himself to the Oalvinistic me- 
thodist ministry, he came homo to Cae Du 
in May, and then placed himself for two 
years under the tuition of Thomas Lloyd of 
Abergele. It was not the practice of the 
ministers of Ms connection at this time to 

S and wholly on the ministry for support, 
accordingly, in 1821, he went to Shrews- 
bury to learn bookbinding. In the following 
year he was persuaded by his friends in that 
town to accept instead the charge of the 
Gatvinistic methodist church there in return 
for his maintenance. He was ordained to 
the full work of the ministry at Bala on 
13 June 1827, and on 20 Oct, 1880 married 
Mary Roberts of Shrewsbury (d. 1879). 
During his stay in Shrewsbury Rees rapidly 
won a position as one of the foremost 
preachers of his connection, and from this 


time until his death was almost always to 
be heard at the great preaching meetings 
of the North Wales Association. At the end 
of 1836 heaccepted thesuperintendence of the 
Oalvinistic methodist churches in Liverpool, 
where he spent the rest of his life. He died 
on 18 Feb. 1869 at Beuarth, near Conway, 
Ms son-in-law’s house, and was buried in 
Llan Dysilio churchyard, near Menai Bridge. 
He left one daughter, Anna, the wife of Mr. 
Richard Davies of Trebortk, Lord lieutenant 
of Anglesey. 

Rees devoted himself to the two duties of 
preaching and connectional administration. 
Afterthe death of John Elias [q. v.] in 1841 
he was for a quarter of a century the recog- 
nised leader of the Oalvinistic methodists 
of North Wales, and had the largest share in 
forming thepolicy of the northern association. 
As a preacher he had scarcely a rival in the 
denomination, his sermons being marked by 
careful preparation, closeness or texture, and 
purity of diction, coupled with great earnest- 
ness and force. He distrusted rhetorical 
effect. A selection of his sermonB was pub- 
lished at Holywell, in three volumes (1872, 
1876, 1881). 

[Cofiant y Parch. Henry Rees, a memoir in 
two volumes, by Dr. Owen Thomas (Wrexham, 
1890).] J. 35, L. 

REES, JOSIAH (1744-1804), Welsh 
prasbyterian. minister, born on 2 Oct. 1744 
in the parish of Llanfair-ar-y-Biyn, near 
Llandovery, was son of Owen Rees (1717- 
1768), the first nonconformist minister in 
the parish of Aberdare, by Mary his wife, 
who lived to complete her hundredth year 
(see Monthly Repository, 1818, p. 142). After 
attending the grammar school at Swansea, 
he entered about 1762 the presbyterian 
college, Carmarthen, and became minister- 
eleot of the church at Gellionen in 1704, but 
pursued his studies at the college for two 
years longer, supplying his pulpit meanwhile 
at stated intervals {ib . 1 818, p. 142). Among 
his fellow students was his lifelong friend, 
the Rev. David Davis [q. v.J, of Castle 
Howell (ib. 1827, p. 693). To his pastoral 
duties Rees added, until about 1786, those 
of a successful schoolmaster. He soon be- 
came known as a polished preacher, and pub- 
lished some scholarly sermons. His chapel 
was rebuilt and enlarged in 1801. In 1785 
he declined the offer of the princtp&lsMp of 
the ptesby terian college then at Swansea, but 
gave a year’s course there of divinity lectures, 
lie died on 20 Sept. 1804. He was twice 
married, and by his second wife was father, 
among other sons, of Thomas Rees (1777- 
1864) [q. v.] 
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In literature Rees's earliest and most im- 
portant venture was the Welsh magazine 
‘ Trysorfa Gwybodaeth, neu yr Eurgrawn 
Oymraeg,’ which was the first sustained effort 
or the hind in Wales. A similar maga- 
zine, entitled ‘ Tlysau yr lien Oesoodd,’ or 
‘Gems of Ancient Times,’ projected in 1736 
by Lewis Morris (1700-1705) [q. v.j, only 
reached ono number. Rees's ‘Trysorfa ' to 
* projected and conducted at his own charge 
(Thomas Rubs, Beauties of South Wales, p. 
070), The first number — 32 pages at 3d. 
— appeared on 3 March 1770; it was pub- 
lished by John Ross of Carmarthen. Four- 
teen fortnightly numbers followed. The 
design was discontinued with the fifteenth 
number, on 16 Supl. 1770, for want of ade- 
quate support. With every number wero 
given eight pages of Oaradoc of Llancarfnn’s 
‘ Brut y Ty wysojjion,’ or ‘ Chronicle of the 
Princes".’ Complete copies of the fiftomi 
niunbors are rare; two are in the public 
library at. Cardiff. 1 icon's ‘Collection of 
Hymns,’ 1790, some from his own and his 
lather's pun, and a ‘Collodion of Psalms,’ 
mostly after I)r. Watts, 1797, were in use 
for many years in the Unitarian churches of 
South Wales; they wero net entirely dis- 
placed until 1 878. A third edition was pub- 
lished in 1831. Rees's translations into 
Welsh included a ‘ Cat nehism (1770) on the 
Principles of Religion,’ by Henry Road (P) ; 
JolmMason's ‘ Solf-Ivnowlodge, ’which passed 
through numerous editions, and is still in 
vogue in Wales ; and a ‘ Doctrinal Treatise,' 
published in 1801 undor the auspices of tho 
Welsh Unitarian Boole Society, of which no 
copy seems now known ; it evoked from 
Joseph Harris (L773-1825) [q. v.| a vigorous 
defence of tho proper doily of Jesus, entitled 
‘The Axo of Christ in tlio Forest of Anti- 
christ.’ 

[licos’s and Thomas's Rglwysi Annibynol, iii. 
S8R, iv. 327i 316; Omios's (loirindnr ilywgra- 
ffyddol, ii. 671; Ymofynydd, 3873 pp. 1(10-10, 
1888 p. 101, 1880 p. 209; Ponny Cyclopedia, 
art. ‘ Wotah ; ' Dr, board's Tfnitarianism in its 
actual Condition, p. 20S ; Ml wards of Raid's 
Tranthodnu Llunyiulol, p. 605, &c. ; Joromy’B 
Hist, of the Prosbytorinn Fund (indox) ; Dr. 
Thomas Roas’s Hunutias of South Wales, pp. 050, 
670 «. ; Uni vorsal Theological Mag. 1 801, l, 228 ; 
Monthly Repository, 1818, p. 143; Christian 
Reformer, 1837, p. 717; Rowland, s’s Cambrian 
bibliography; Welsh .Supplementary Bibliogra- 
phy in Rovuu Critique, 1873, p. 36.] R, 3. 3. 

REES, RICE (1801-1830), Welsh his- 
torical scholar, son of David and Sarah 
Rcos, was born at Ton in tho parish of Llan 
Dingad, Ourmartlusnshiro, on 81 March 1801. 
Ho received his early education at Lampeter, 


matriculated at Oxford, from JeauTfviP' 
on 16 May 1822 and graduated BA BS 
and M.A. in 1828. From 1825 to vmf 
was a scholar of his college, andintkelafe 
year was elected fellow. In March lsiS 
bt. David’s College, Lampeter, hud 
opened, and Roes appointed professor ^ 
A\ cbdi, tutor, and librarian; he Waa “ 
(lamed deacon the same year and priest in 
. I lc ’ 10 'Y daTOfc ®4 b(meelfa B 4io M lv 
to Welsh studjos, and m August 1884 w™ 
the prize oiferodat Cardiff Eisteddfod for (W 
best account of the early founders of Welsh 
churches. Tho prize composition was M . 
pantlod into tlio full and luminous* Essay™ 
the WeKh tf (tints,’ published in 1838 (Lo™ 
don), which is still authoritative for the 
early history of tlio Welsh church. In 1637 
Rees graduated B.D., and in October 1888 
was appointed domestic chaplain to Bishop 
John Banks Jenltinson fq. v.j He died aud- 
di'iily, on 20 May 1839, at Newbridge-on- 
Wye while travelling from Casgob to Lam- 
peter, anil was buried in Llan Dinged 
churchyard. At, tlio time of his death he 
was engaged upon two literary tasks-tho 
preparation of an edition of the ‘ Liber Lan- 
dnvensis,’ wliioh devolved upon liis unde, 
William Jenkins lines (q. v.j, and the issue 
of a now edition of Vicar Tricliaid’s ‘Can- 
wyll y Oymry ’ [see Phtchard, Rhys], on 
enterprise complet.od in 1841 by his blather, 
William l teas, publisher, of Llandovery. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Williams's Eminent 
Welshmen ; Vrefbco to Welsh Saints ; CanwyUy 
Cymry, 1807 edit. p. 60 »,] J, E. L. 

REES, THOMAS (1777-1804), Unitarian 
miuist er and historical writ or, born at Getli- 
gvon, OlamWt-gansliire, in 1777, was son of 
Josifth Rees [q. v.l TJiomas was originally 
put to the bookselling business, hut on the 
advice of his namesake (who was no relative), 
Abraham Ltocs fq. v.], ho was educated for 
tlio ministry (1799-1801) at the presbyteries 
college, Carmarthen. In 1807 lie became 
afternoon preacher at Newington Green 
Chapel, London, of which he had sole charge 
from 1808 to 1818, when he removed to 
St. Thomas's Chapel, Southwark, which was 
closed in 1822. On 12 Oct. 1823 a new 
chapel was oponod in Stamford Street, BI bcI- 
friars, built from tho proceeds of the sales of 
Ml. Thomas’s Chapel aud tho chapelin Prince's 
St, root, W est minst or. Ilore Roes ministered 
till 1831, when ho coosod to hold regular 
ministerial charge. 

Roes was a man of varied attainments ana 
an ardent Unitarian. He was a fellow of 
tho Kooiet y of Art s, and received tire degree of 
LL.D, in January 1819 from Glasgow Uw 
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By lais own denomination he was 
ulaceA in prominent posts of trust. He was 
a trustee of Dr. Williams's foundation from 
1809 to 1863, a member of the presbyterian 
board from 1813, and its secretary from 1826 
to 1853, and some time secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Society. From 1828 to 1835 he was 
secretary to the London union of ministers 
of the ‘ three denominations.’ His rejection 
in 1835 was resented by the Unitarians, who 
claimed to represent the presbyterians, from 
•which body the secretary had hitherto been 
chosen. Tli ey seceded from the union, and 
obtained the separate privilege of presenting 
addresses to the throne. No personal dis- 
respect was intended to Dees, who in 1837 
was appointed by government as principal 
receiver of the English regium donum, on the 
nomination of the three denominations. In 
1853 he left England for Spain, being unable 
tomeet charges in regard to trust funds; hut 
ultimately he made full restitution, He 
died in obscurity at Brighton, on 1 Aug. 
1864. His wife, Elizabeth, died at Ilyllie 
on 20 Aug. 1860. His nephew, George 
Owen Bees, is noticed separately. 

In his knowledge of the history of anti- 
timitarinu opinion, especially during the 
sixteenth century, llees had no equal. lie 
made a remarkable collection of the litera- 
ture of his theme, nnd, excepting Hungarian 
and Polish, ho was at homo in all the lan- 
guages necessary for access to original sources j 
and his breadth of treatment invested his 
topic with more than a sectarian interest. 
His intention, announced as early as 1833, of 
publishing a comprehensive work, was never 
fulfilled. In some sense his labours were fore- 
stalled by the * Antitrinitnrian Biography’ 
(1860) by Robert Wallace [q. v.] But this 
does not supersede the importance of Rees’s 
scattered papers. 

Ha published, besides single sermons 
{1804-46) : 1. ‘TheBeauties of South Wales,’ 
&c.,1815, 8vo fseo Biuvx.ni', Edward Wed- 
iakd], 2. 'The Racovian Catechism . . . 
translated from the Latin ; to which is pre- 
fixed a Sketch of the History of Unitarianism 
in Poland,’ &c., 1818, 12mo. 8. ' A Sketch 
of the History of tho Regium Donum,’ &c,, 
1884, 8vo. Of his historical papers the most 
important are : * Faust us Sooinus and Erancis 
David’ in the * Monthly Repository,’ 1818 ; 
‘ On the Sentiments of the Early Continental 
Reformers respecting Religious Liberty ’ (id. 
1819); ‘Italian Reformation’ (t'6. 1822); 
4 Memoirs of the Socini ' (id. 1827) ; and 
11 Colvin and Servetus,’ in the ‘Christian 
Reformer,’ 1847. In Dr, Williams’s library, 
Gordon Square, London, is Rees’s manu- 
script, ‘The Anti-papal Reformers of Italy 
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in the Sixteenth Century, with a Glance at 
their Forerunners, the Sectaries of the Middle 
Ages,’ in six quarto volumes ; also a manu- 
script translation, with notes, of Orelli’s 
‘ Life ’ of Lffilius Socinus. Ilis promised me- 
moir of Abraham Rees, D.D., never appeared. 
To him has been assigned, evidently m error, 
1 A New System of Stenography,’ &c., 1796, 
I8mo, by 1 Thomas Rees, stenographer.’ 

Owns Reds (1770-1837), eldest brother 
of the above, born at Gelligron, began life in 
Bristol, but removed to London, where, in 
1794, he was taken into partnership by 
Thomas Norton Longman, the publisher [see 
under Longman, Thomas]. With Moore the 
poet he was on intimalo terms. Early in 
1837 he retired from business, and died un- 
married at Gelligron on 6 Sept. 1837. 

[Biogr, Diet, of Living Authors, 1818, p. 289 
(needs correction); Monthly Repository, 1823, 
p. 807 ; Asplaud’s Memoir of Robert Aspland, 
I860, pp. 437, 631 sq„ 664 sq. ; Christian Re- 
former, 1837 p. 717. 1858 p. 702, Gent. Mng. 
1837, it. 430, Jeremy's Presbyterian Fund, 1886, 
pp. 67, 182 sq.; unpublished letter (2 Aug, 1864) 
of Rev. R. Brook. Aspland.] A. G. 

REES, TIIOMAS (1816-1885), inde- 
pendent minister, son of Thomas Rees and 
Hannah, daughter of Dafydd William, was 
bom at Pen Pontbren in the parish of Llan 
Fynydd, Carmarthenshire, on IS Dec. 1816. 
lie was brought up with Dafydd William, 
and helped him in his work as a bosket- 
maker. Joining the independent church at 
Capol Isaac, he began to pyeach in March 
1832. In 1835 ha found employment in the 
works at Aberdare ; but, after a serious ill- 
ness, he Bet up instead a small school. He 
was then invited to take charge of the in- 
dependent church at Craig y Bnrgod, where 
he was ordained 16 Sept. 1$36. lie became 
successively minister of Ebenezer, Aberdare 
(August 1840); Siloa, Llanelly (March 
1842) ; Cendl, Monmouthshire (June 1849) ; 
and Ebenezer, Swansea (April 1802). In 
1862 Marietta College, Ohio, conferred upon 
him the degree of D.D., and in 1884 he was 
elected chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, a position he did not 
live to fill. He died on 29 April 1886, and 
was buried at Sketty, near Swansea. On 
26 Aug, 1838 he married Jane Williams of 
Pant Ffawyddog, Bedwellty, who died m. 
1870. 

Though highly esteemed as a preacher, 
Rees was more widely known by his writings. 
He published a Welsh translation of Barnes’s 
‘Commentary on the New Testament,’ an 
annotated edition of the Bible (1878), ‘ M is- 
cellaneous Papers on Subjects relating to 
Wales’ (1807), a Welsh history (in con- 
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junction, ■with. Dr. John Thomas) of the in- 
dependent churches of Wales (Dolgolly, 
1871-6), and an English ‘ History of Pro- 
testant Nonconformity in Wales ’ (1861 i 
2nd edit. 1883). The latter work embodies 
much original research, and is written, though 
from tho puritan standpoint, with studied 
moderation. 

[Coflant y Parch. T. Boos, D.D., by Dr. John 
Thomas, Dolgolly, 1888.1 *• E. D. 

REES, WILLIAM, D.D. (1802-1888), 
Welsh minister and author, was born on 
8 Nov. 1802 at. a farmhouse called Ohwibron- 
Issaf, near Llansanuan, Denbighshire. The 
village lies at tho foot of a mountain known 
as ITiraethog, from which Hoes took his 
bardic name. lie was tho second son of 
David Lines, a farmer, by his wifo Anne, who 
traced her descent from Ilodd Holwynog, 
the founder of one of tho fifteen, tribes of 
Gwynodd. Ilonry Roes [q, v.] was his older 
brother. 

At the age of ihroo William was deprived 
by smul 1-pox of tho sight of his right oyo. 
After a vory nioagra education he obtained 
employment ua a shepherd, but ho studied 
in his leisure, and at the age of twenty de- 
voted himsolf to Welsh poetry. Within 
four years ho had mastered llio twenty-four 
metres, and wrote poems which attained 
some popularity. At the Brecon eistoddfod 
in l82(i ho was awarded a prizo for a 
‘ cywydd ’ on tho buttle of Trafalgar, and at 
the Denbigh eistoddfod, two years later, lie 
greatly distinguished himsolf. Ilis parents 
Had brought, li 1 m up as a Calvinist iemothodist, 
but ou the formal inu of a Welsh congi'oga- 
tionul church at Lhuisannau lie joined the 
coiigregationalisTs. In 1829 ho began to 
proaeh, and in 1881 he became pastor of the 
small congregational church at Aloslyu, 
Flintshire. In February 1837 lio removed lo 
Denbigh, and ‘his earnestness and eloquence 
as a preacher bocumo universally known in 
Wales.’ hi May 18 13 ho succeeded William 
Will buns of Winn at tho Tabonuiclo Oon- 
gregfttional dhurcli, (treat Orosshall Street, 
Liverpool. In 1863 ho removed, with part of 
his congregation, to Salem Ohapol, Brown- 
low Hill, and in 1887 this chapel was elabo- 
rately rebuilt in Grove Struct. 

lleos held winisleriulolllces in Liverpool for 
thirty-two years, during which ho lillod a 
loading part in all political and educational 
movements in tho oil y. TJo retired oarly 
in 1876 from the mint si ry, and settled at 
Chester. Active to tho last ho continued 
to write and, whenever invited Lo do so, to 
preach with great power. Two American 
universities (Marietta College, Ohio, and 
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Lane cemetery, Liverpool, on 13 Nov 18*9 
lie married in early life Anne Edward 
1874) of Waen, Nantglyn. mi6s (* 

Rees exerted a powerful influence on 
politics, poetry, and literature of Wales Hi 
eloquonce rendered him in the eyes of hu 
countrymen the greatest of their nreocW 
and popular lecturers for over fifty re J, 
In politics ho was a staunch liberal m 
established, in 1843, with John Jones J 
UasUe Street, Liverpool, the first bucmbM 
Wolflh liberal newspaper, ‘ ¥r Amsm.,’ 
(‘The Times’), which he edited until I853 
Its success was largely owing to the letters 
written by liim on domestic and foreim 
politics under tho cognomen of ‘Yr hen 
Ffnrmwr ’ (tho Old Farmoi). He supportei 
tho caiiHOR of Kossuth and Miizzini, and cor- 
rospoudud with tho latter. Hees’s literary 
versatility was most remarkable. In prose 
ho appears as biographer, novelist, journalist 
divine, and ovun dramatist. As a poet in 
Welsh, Lions was vory voluminous, In 
middle life lie abandoned the strict metres 
in which his most 
awdl 
on ‘ J< 

and cywydd tin 'Centre ’r thvaelod.’ In 
l.lio free motion ho composed some success- 
ful lyrics, including ‘ YWonol,’ ‘Hiraetham 
Gy mrn,’ and 1 Adgollou Mobyd.’ His hymns 
lack swing, and his rendering of the Psalms 
into verse (‘The Tower of David,’ 1876) is 
luii mprossive. His longest poetic publication 
was an epic poem, culled ‘ Emmanuel,’ m 
blank verso (2 vols. 1801, 1887), which is 
much longer than tho* Paradise Lost,’ and 
is tho longest poem in tho Welsh language. 
JOs published volumes of verses contain 
about sixty thousand lines. 

1 tous’s principal works, besides those speci- 
fied, arc: 1. ‘Catechism ou tho Chief Soc- 
irincs and Duties of ltolig-ion,’ 1833. 2, ‘Na- 
tural end Jlovoalod Religion,’ 1830. 3. 'Me- 
moir [in Welsh] of the Rev. Wm, 'Williams 
of Worn,’ translated into English by J. 
KiLsby Jones, L841. 4. ‘Providence and 

Prophecy, ’ 1861, in English (the substance 
of 11 course of lectures in Welsh in 1840). 
B. ‘ Uaniudiui Tliraethog, or the Songs of 
H irnothog,’ 1866. (5. ‘That Day,’ a drama 
i rooting of the ejectment in 1682 of the two 
thousand dissenting ministers, 1862, 7. 'An 
Exposition of tho Epistle to the Hebrews,’ 
1806. 8. ‘The Songs of Old Age' (1878?). 
0. 1 Moses and the Prophets,’ a metrical 
version of the Messianic prophecies, with 
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notes, 1834 ; this was published a short time 
alter bis death. 10. ‘ Koheleth,’ a volume of 
jermons,' 1881 . A collected edition of his prose 
works was issued in two volumes in 1872. 

[Edwards's Life; works in Brit. Mus. ; Con- 
gregational Year Book, 1884.] B. A. J. 

BEES, WILLIAM JENKINS (1772- 
1855), Welsh antiquary, son of Rees Sees of 
Llan Dingad, Carmarthenshire, was horn, in 
that parish m 1772. lie was educated at Car- 
marthen grammar school, and on 12 April 
1791 matriculated at Oxford from Wadham 
College. He graduated B.A. in 1795 and 
TlfXin 1797. Taking orders, he first ob- 
tained the curacy of Stoke-Edith and West- 
tide, Herefordshire, and in 1807 the rectory 
of Casgoh, Radnorshire, where he spent the 
rest of his life. In. 1820 he was made a 
prebendary of Brecon, and in 1840 a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. In 1808 he 
published ‘ A Short and Practical Account 
of the Principal Doctrines of Christianity,’ 
in 1809 an essay on ‘Clerical Elocution,’ 
and in 1811 a tract on pastoral work. lie 
is best known, however, for the work he did 
as one of the editors of the Welsh MSS. 
Society. The preparation of the society’s 
edition of the ‘Liber Landavensis,’ at first 
entrusted to his nephew. Rice Rees [q. v.], 
was placed in his hands in 1839, and the 
book appeared in 1840. In 1808 Roes also 
edited for the society their collection of 
‘Lives of the Cambro-British Saints’ (text 
and English translation). In neither case 
was the work, in the judgment of modern 
scholars, executed with duo core and intel- 
ligence (Ruts, Welsh Philology , 2nd edit, 
p. 425 ; pref. to Evans and Rhys’s edit, of 
Lib. Landav . ; Archaologia Cambrcnsix, 3rd 
ser. xiv. 311-28 ; Oymrodor, viL 104 «.) 
Rees died on 18 Jan. 1866. 

(Foster’s Alumni Oxou. ; Enwogion Cymrus 
(Liverpool, 1870).] J. E. L, 

EEEYE, CLARA 71729-1807), novelist, 
bom at Ipswich in 1729, was eldest daughter 
of "William Reeve, rector of Preston and of 
Keaton, Suffolk, and perpetual curate of St. 
Nicholas, Ipswich. The family had long 
been resident atlpswich, where Clara’s grand- 
father, Thomas Reave, was rector of St. 
Mary Stoke. Her mother was a daughter 
of William Smithies, goldsmith and jeweller 
to George I. There were eight children, of 
the marriage, One of the sons, Samuel 
Reeve, attained the rank of vice-admiral of 
the white. Another, Thomas Reeve, was 
rector of Brocklay, Suffolk, and master of 
Bungay grammar school (cf. Gent, Mag, 1830, 
ii. 474; Christian Remembrancer, i, 19). 
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Miss Reeve tells us that her father was an 
old-fashioned whig, and that she learned 
from him all she knew. lie made her read 
at a very early age the parliamentary de- 
bates, Rapin’s ‘History or England, 1 Cato's 
‘Letters,’ Greek and Roman history, and 
Plutarch. After his death, on IS Sept. 1755 
(Gent. Mag. s, a. p. 429), the widow, with 
Clara and two other daughters, went to live 
at Colchester, wheTe Clara first attempted 
authorship with a translation from the Latin, 
of Barclay’s romance of ‘ Arsenis,’ published 
in 1772 under the title or ‘ The Phoenix.’ 
In 1777 she produced her most famous work, 
‘The Champion of Virtue, a Gothic Story,' 
the copyright of which she sold to Mr. Dilly 
for 107. A second edition appeared in 1778, 
and that and ail subsequent editions bore 
the title ‘The Old English Baron.’ Mies 
Reeve was the intimate of Samuel Richard- 
son the novelist’s daughter, Mrs. Bngden, 
who corrected and revised the work, The 
second edition was dedicated to Mrs. Brig- 
den. 

Miss Reeve’s other writings are of little 
importance. ‘The Progress of Romance,' 
published in 1785, gives an account of the 
sort of fiction read at that time. Miss- 
Seward criticised it somewhat severely (cf, 
Gent. Mag. 1786, i. 16, 16). ‘ The Exiles, or 
Memoirs of Count do Oronstadt,’ which was 
published in 1788, in three volumes, and in 
1789 in two, was largely borrowed from a 
novel by M. D’Arnaud ; it has a satirical 
dedication to Peten-Pertinax Puff, esq., in 
which Miss ReBve mentions a dramatic piece 
sent to a manager who took no notice of it. 
A preface followe, where reference ie made- 
to a ghost story, ‘ Castle Connor, an Irish 
Story,’ sent to London from Ipswich in May 
1787, hut lost in the transit. 

Miss Reeve led a quiet and retired life, and 
died at Ipswich op 3 Dec. 1807, at the age of 
78. She was buried in the churchyard of St- 
Stephen’s in that town. 

Miss Reeve’s fame as a novelist rests en- 
tirely on ‘ The Old English Baron.’ It was 
vory popular at the time of its publication, 
and between 1778 and 1886 it has been 
thirteen times veprintod. It was, as the 
author herself avows, ‘ the literary offspring 
of Walpole’s ‘‘Castle of Otranto,”’ a romance 
that introduced tho supernatural into a tale 
dealing with ordinary life. ‘ The Old Eng- 
lish Baron,’ while exemplifying the influence 
of Walpole’s so-called Gothic revival, doubt- 
less suggested in its turn to Mrs. Radcliffe 
the style of romancewhich is associated with 
her name. Walpole denounced the book as 
hiBipid and tedious, describing it as Otranto 
‘reduced to reason and probability.’ ‘It is 
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bo probable,’ lie added, 1 that any trial for 
murder at the Old Bailey would make a more 
interesting story . . . ibis is a caput mortuum' 
(WAIfOLE, Letters, ad. Cunningham, vii.fil ; 
cf. pp. Ill and 810). Ilazlitt characterised 
‘Otranto’ and ‘The Old Englislv Baron’ 
alike as ‘ dismal treatises.’ Repeated perusals 
nf it, however, gave Miss Seward ‘ unnated 
pleasure ' {Gent. Mag , 1786, i. 15, 16). Scott, 
in his ‘Memoir’ for Ballantyne’s ‘Novelists’ 
Library ’ (1823), denied Olara Iioovo a rich 
or powerful imagination, nud found her 
dialogue ‘ sometimes tame and tedious, not to 
say mean and tiresome,’ though he deemed 
it in the main sonsible, easy, and agreeable. 

A portrait of Miss Reevo, drown By A. II. 
Tourrier, and etchod by Dammam, appears in 
the 1888 edition of * Tfio Old English Baron.’ 
Another portrait appears in ‘La Belle As- 
somblfio’ (1824, pt. 11 .) The memoir in the 
edition of 1883 is an unaoknowledgodtrau- 
ocriptof Scott’s with afowparagrnplis omitted, 

Othor works by MiRsltee vc are ; 1. ‘Poems,’ 
1700. 2. ‘The Two Mentors : a Modern Story,’ 
2 vols. 1783. 3. ‘ The School lor Widows ; 
a novul,’ 3 vols. 1701. 4. ‘Plans of Edu- 
cation, with Remarks on the Systems of 
other Writers,’ 1702. G. ‘The Memoirs of 
Kir Roger do Olareudon, a natural son of 
Edward the Black Prince; with Anecdotes 
of many other ominout persons of the 14th 
century,’ 3 vols. 1793. Some of tlieso woro 
translated into French. Tho British Museum 
‘Catalogue’ mentions ‘Fatherless Fanny,' 
1819 ; ‘ Kathleen, or tho Secret Marriage,’ 
1842 ; and ‘ Tho llurvest Home,’ ns by Miss 
Reevo, but that she was thoir author is open 
to doubt. In the first the last paragraph of 
the preface is word for word t hat of * Tho 
Old English Baron.’ Davy also attributes 
to her ‘Destination, or Memoirs of a Private 
Family,’ 1799, 12mo ( Atheruc Suffukcmes). 

[Allibono's Diat. ii. 1702; Davy’s Pedigrees 
cf Suffolk T?amilien(AdiliuM8. 19140,025-8); 
Dunlop’s TliM. of Fiction, 1840, p. 411; Gent, 
Meg. 1807, ii. 1233. | Ji. L. 

REEVE, EDMUND (1583 P-1 647), 
judge, eon of Christ oplvor lleove of Felthorpe, 
Norfolk, was horn about 1585, and was 
admitted to Cuius Oollogo, Cambridge, 
30 Sopt. 1605. lie studiod law at Barnard’s, 
and afterwards at Gray’s Inn, of which so- 
ciety ho was admitted a member on 8 Aug. 
1607, and elected reader in the autumn of 
1632. IJo resided at Norwich, where in 
1624 he joined with Francis Bacon in re- 
pairing the font in St. Gregory's Church. 
On the ronowal of tho charter of Groat Yar- 
mouth in 1629 ho was appointed recorder 
of that town. On 20 May 1636 ho was 


ar&isjfc-tas 

1010 to proceed upon the indictment 

rtQterB 6 vinces his politick 
hostility to the crown ; and his coJmmZ 
m office was one of the stipulations of tk 
parliament in the overtures made to tk 
king m January 1642-3. He afterwards toot 
the covenant, and in Michaelmas 1643 T 
being served with a writ commandim/hi, 
at! ondance at Oxford pursuant to thoroval 
proclamation for the removal of the courts 
lliithcr, committed the messonger^ wlio vras 
executed as a spy by order of parliament 

Reeve died without issue on 27 Trtn^i i 
1 617, and was buried in the churek at 
Stratton, Norfolk. lie is characterised bv 
Clarendon as ‘ a man of good reputation for 
learning and integrity; and who in mod 
times would have beon a good judge,’ 

[Blomoflcld’s Norfolk, ad. Parkin, ir. 274 T 
101), 102 ; Swindon's Groat Yarmouth, p sbi- 
Dtlgdulo’s Chron. Sor. p. Ill ; Eymer’s IWem' 
od. Sanderson, xx. 381 ; Cal. Stato Papers Don 
1038-0 pp, 073, 023, 1630 p. 99; Diaryof John 
Rous (Ounulon Soc.), p. 101 ; Smith's Obituary 
(Camden Hoe.), p. 23; Clarondon’sBebalhoB.ed, 
Murray, hk. v. § 417, vi. § 231, vii. §817;Itmh- 
wortll's nist. Coll, pt. iii. vol. ii. p. 663 ; White- 
looko’s Mem. pp. 70, 78; Comm. Joura. iii. 348, 
374 ; Ilisl. MSS. Comm. (5tll Hep. App, pp. 33,35, 
100-1, Qth Hop. App. p. 40, 7tli Bap. App. p. 29, 
10th Hop. App. pt. ii. pp. 103, 164, 174, pt. iy. 
pp. 508-0 ; Foss's Lives of tho Judges.] 

J.M.B. 


REEVE, EDMUND (&. 1600), divine, 
who is described as Jl.D., was appointed 
vicar of Hayos-onm-Norwood, Middlesex, 
on 30 Oct. 1627. In 1635 ha reported that 
lm had oroctod a new pulpit and seats in 
his church. lie dufondod the ‘Book of Sports' 
113 tending to a ‘ verio great encreitse of 
godlinesso.’ Ho also wrote a work in de- 
ienco of altars, with Riohard Shelford and 
others. This is apparently not extant, but 
was answered by William Prynns in ‘A 
<iuoncho Coale,’ See,, London, 1687. Hews 
waB apparently rejected by the ‘ Triers ’ or 
examiners of tho Commonwealth, since ir# 
find him in 1048 living in London, near the 
Old Bailey, teaching Latin, Greek, and 
Ilohrow. lie died in 1060. 

lie published : 1. ‘ A Treatise concernjng 
Tongues,’ n,d, 2. ‘ The Christian Divinitm 
contained in the Divine Service of the Church 
of England,’ London, 1631, 4to, 8, ‘The 
Communion Book Cftteohisme expounded, 
London, 1635, 4bo, 4. ‘A Way unto taw 
Christian Uuitio,’ Londor, 1648, 4to. 6. 'The 
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New Jerusalem, the Perfection of Beauty:' 
a Sermon composed for the learned Society 
of Astrologers, and published -with an Ap- 
pendix on Astrologie, London, 1652, 4to. 
& ‘ The Buies of the Latin Grammar con- 
strued which are omitted in the Book called 
Buies andtheSyntaxis construed by William. 
Lily’ Cl- r J’ London, 1667, 4to. 

[Calendar of State Papers, Dorn. 1635, p. 5D ; 
Novwourt’s Bepert. Ecclos. i. 641 j Works ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] C. E. S. 

REEVE, HENRY (1780-1814), phy- 
sician, was second son of Abraham Reeve of 
Hadleigh, Suffolk, where he was born in 
September 1780. ITis mother was Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Dr. 'Wallace, rector of 
Messing in Essex. At sixteen he left Dedham 
school to study anatomy and surgery under 
Philip Meadows Martineau of Norwich, and 
removed in 1800 to the university of Edin- 
butgh. There he attended the lectures of 
Dug&ld Stewart on moral philosophy, of 
Robison on natural philosophy, of Gregory 
on medicine, of Hope on chemistry. lie 
associated with. Brougham, Horner, and 
Sydney Smith; was elected in November 
1802 a member of the Speculative Society, 
of which they were the moving spirits ; and 
contributed to early numbers of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ articles on 1 Population’ and 
on Pinel'a ‘ Treatment of the Insane.’ lie 
was president of the Royal Medical Society 
in 1802-3, graduating M.D. in the latter 
year, for which occasion lie wrote a thesis 
entitled ‘Do Animalibus in liyeme sopitis.’ 

Removing to London to continue his 
studies, ho frequented the house of Mrs. 
Barbauld and Dr. Ailcin, formed a friendship 
with Sir Humphry Davy, met Sir JoBepk 
Banks, Isaac DTsraeli, and Coleridgo. In 
conjunction with Dr, Thomas Bateman 
(1778-1821) [a. v.], he founded, in 1806, the 
‘ Edinburgh Sledical and Surgical Journal,’ 
to which he sent frequent communications. 
In 1805 he started on a foreign tour, spent 
some months atNeucMl el, traversed Switzer- 
land, and ventured, with an American pass- 
port, on French territory at Geneva, Reach- 
ing Vienna on 30 Sept., he was there an 
eye-witness of the scenes that followed Aus- 
terlitz(6 Deo.), saw Napoleon at Sohonbrunn, 
heard Crescentini sing, had an ini er view with 
Haydn, and was present when Beethoven, 
•‘asm all, dark, young-looking man,’ directed 
a performance of ‘ Fidelio.’ AtBerlin, more- 
over, in the spring of 1806, he became 
acquainted with Klaproth and Humboldt, 
and was among the auditors of Fichte. 

Shortly after his return to England ho 
settled at Norwich, and pursued his profes- 
roi. xvi, 


1 sion with energy and success. He was ad- 
mitted, on 12 Feb. 1807, an extra-licentiate 
of the College of Physicians, and was elected 
physician to the Norfolk and Norwich Hos- 
pital, and to the lunatic asylum. But an 
obscure disease out Bhort his promising career. 
He died at his father's house at Hadleigh. 
on 27 Sept. 1814, aged 34. A tablet in- 
scribed to his memory was placed by his 
widow in the Octagon Chapel at Norwich. 
A paper by him on ‘ Cretinism ’ was read 
before the Royal Society on 11 Feb. 1808 
{Phil. Trans, xcviii. Ill), and he published 
at London in 1809 an essay ‘ On the Tor- 

e of Animals.’ His * Journal of a Resi- 
at Vienna hnd Berlin in the eventful 
"Winter 1806-6 ’was published by his son in 
1877. The journal of his preceding Swisa 
tour remains in manuscript. 

He married, in 1807, Susanna, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Taylor of Norwich, one of that 
family by whom, according to the Duke of 
Sussex, the saying was invented that ‘it 
takes nine tailors to make a man.’ Mrs. 
Reeve was a sister of Mrs. Sarah Austin 
fq, v.], and died in 1804, having survived her 
husband fifty years. Of his three ohildren 
two died in infancy; the third, Henry, is 
separately noticed. 

(Introduction to Journal by Henry Reeve, 
C.B. ; Mrs. Ross’s Three Generations of English- 
women, i. 19-29 ; Munir's Collego of Physicians, 
iii. 46 ; Memoir of Dr. Reeve by Bateman in 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, xi. 
246 ; Gent. Mag. 1814, li. 010 ; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit.] A. M, 0. 

REEVE, HENRY (1813-1896), man of 
letters, was horn at Norwich on 9 Sept. 
1818. His father was Henry Reeve, M.D. 
(1780-1814) [q, v.] ; his maternal grand- 
mother (Mrs. John Taylor), his aunt (Mrs. 
Sarah Austin), and his first cousin (Lady 
Duff Gordon) are the representative figures 
in Mrs. Ross’s ‘Three Generations of Eng- 
lishwomen.’ In 1817 Mrs. Barbauld read 
stories to him at Stoke Newington ; in 1820 
his mother took him abroad, and he saw 
Talma at the Thfitoe-Fran^ais. From 1821 
to 1828 he was a pupil, at Norwich school, 
of Dr. Edward Valpy (1764-1832) [q. v.] 
Ilis education was completed at Geneva, 
where he knew Sismonai, Bonstetten, De 
Candolle, De Saussure, De ls Rive, Rossi, 
Mrs, Merest, and was intimate with the 
Polish exiles Adam Czartoriski, Ladislas 
Zamoiski, Krasinski the poet, andMickiewicz, 
whoso ‘ Fans ’ he translated. During a visit 
to England in 1831 he made the acquaint- 
ance of Godwin, Carlyle, Thackeray, and 
Kemble ; and at Paris in 1832 was intro- 
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duced to Victor Ilugo, Cousin, Ballanclies, 
and went 1 with Mendelssohn to see Taglioni. 
* Das ist Gliedermusik l ' bis companion ex- 
claimed. After a tour in Italy with. Kra- 
sinski, he took up his abode in Munich, at- 
tended S dialling's lectures, and frequented 
court society. lie nursed Miclief . Beer, 
father of Meyerbeer, through his lost illness 
in 1888, and at Dresden heard Tieck read 
‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 

Having already written much far German 
periodicals, Reeve entered, at the age of 
twenty-one, upon Ms literary career in Lon- 
don as a contributor to the ‘British and 
Foreign Quarterly Review.’ Again in l 5 aria 
in 1886 and 1886 ho was an hahiLufi of 
Madame do Circourt’s salon, and became 
intimate or acquainted with Lamartine, La- 
cordaire, L6on Fauchor, Do Vigny, Thiers, 
Rio, Montalemberl, and Do Tocquoville. At 
Prague ho studied the military art under 
General Kvintiszki in 1886, and, proceeding 
to Cracow, described liis 1 our in lelt ers pub- 
lished in the ‘ Metropolitan Magazine.’ Ill 
November 1887 he was appointed by Lord 
Lansdowne clerk of appeal to tho judicial 
committee of the privy council; waft pro- 
moted to the registrarship in 1 843, ancf re- 
tired, after lifty years’ service, in 1887. In 
this capacity he exercised much iniluonce, 
and laid down permanent lines of procedure. 

Reove joined the staff of tho ‘Times’ in 
1810, and during llio onsuing critical fifteen 
years guided its foreign policy, in which 
delicalo business his confidential relations 
with Guizot, Bunsen, and Olarondon gave 
him singular advantages. His resignol inn, on 
4 Oct. 1866, was due f o the publication in tho 
newspaper of an offensive article on tho mar 
riage or the princess royal. In July 1 HGfi ho 
succeeded Sir Goorge Cornowall Lewis [rpv.'j 
as editor of tho * Edinburgh Review.’ liis 
cosmopolitan training, intimacy with tho 
most distinguished men of his time, brilliant 
social posit ion, uaquaiulanca witli the inner- 
most springs of politics, wide litornry sym- 
pathies, and. marked ability os a writer, well 
fitted him fortho post,. During tho forty years 
of his sway, the ‘ Review ’ boro tho impress 
of his strong individuality ; he stronuously 
maintained its truditions of independence, 
and made it an organ of high critical thought. 
In politics I 10 was a liberal of tho old type, 
never deviating from unionist principles. 
Fow men were more trusted. Ho was tho 
medium of private negotiations between the 
English and French governments, and suc- 
cessive Fronch ambassadors to this country 
looked to him for guidance. Edward John 
Littleton, first baron Ilatlierlay (1701- 
1868) [q. v.] t confided to his discretion, on 


27 Nov. 1862, liis ‘ Memoir and Oowm^ 
denco. Charles Cavendish Fulke ChS. 
Iff ^0 placed m his hands, in January lkaa 
a more important deposit. The <(WS 
Memoirs’ appeared & three instalnWt 
under Reeve's careful and conscientious X 
torship, in 1876, 1886, and 1887. TheXt 
had an immense circulation, and proved ■ 
most valuable litorary property. 

From 1838 to 1841 Reeve lived with 
Ilonry Fotliergill Ohorley Jo.v.] in Chapel 
Street, Grosvenor Place. They entertained 
the best company, luoluding Prince Loua 
Napoleon, Count D’Orsay, the Grotea, Car- 
lyles, Austins, Thaokeray, Rio, & c> . and 
Liszt, Ole Bull, Mosckoles, and Benedict 
were heard at thoir parties. lie travelled 
to Constantinople in 1868. and during hie 
frequent trips to the continent waB every- 
where received with distinction. He com- 
spondod regularly with Guizot, Thiers, St, - 
Hilaire, Victor Cousin, Be Rtmusat, and tile 
Due do Broglie. His friendship with the 
princos of tho house of Orleans, begun by hie 
presentation to Louis-Philippe in 1848, out- 
lasted all vicissitudes, and he spent his eigh- 
tieth birthday at Chantilly as the guest of 
tho Duo d’Aumale. From 1876 he divided 
liis time mainly between London and Fox- 
holes, a charming residence built by him on 
tlie coast of Hampshire, within view of the 
Needles. ’Chore, on 21 Oct. 1895. he died at 
the ago of eighty-two, and was buried in 
Brookwood cemetery, near Woking. He 
had just, published No. 874 of the ‘Edin- 
burgh llevieWj’ the hundred and sixty-first 
issued under Ins oditorsbip. Reeve married, 
first, on 27 Doc. 1841, Hope, daughter of 
John Richardson, of Kirklands, Roxburgh- 
shire, whodied oloven months later; secondly, 
Christina Georgina Jane, oldest daughter of 
George Tilly Gollop, of Strode House, Bor- 
set, who survives him. Ho left one daugh- 
ter by liis first, wife. 

An honorary degree of D.O.L. wns eon- 
forrod upon him by tho university of Oxford 
in 1809 ; lie became in 1871 a companion of 
the Bath, nnd subsequently a commander of 
the mililavy order of Portugal. _ He was a 
merabor of tho Philobiblon Society, joined 
tho Society of Antiquaries in 1852, sad 
acted as vice-president in 1879-82. Elected 
in 1866 a corresponding member of the 
French Institute by the Acadtaue d» 
Soiencos Morales et Politiques, he was 
honoured in 1 888 with the foreign member- 
ship of ihnl body. A high eulogium was 
pronounced upon him before the academy 
on 18 Nov. 1H05 by tho Dae d’Aumale,wno 
designated him ‘one of those by who® 
friendship I have felt most honoured.’ The 
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only notable extant likeness of him. is a 
marble bust by John Bell. 

Eeeve translated De Tocqueville’s ‘ Demo- 
cracy in America,’ the first part appearing 
in two volumes in 1835, the second m 1840 ; 
Guizot's ‘ Washington ’ in 1840 ; and in 
1876 De Tocqueviile’s ‘ State of Society in 
Prance before the Revolution of 1789,’ of 
which the third edition was published in 
1888. He edited in 1855 Whitelocke’s 
‘Journal of the Swedish Embassy in 1668- 
1664 ; ’ Meadows Taylor's ' Story of my Life,’ 
in 1877 : and Count Vitztkum’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ in 1887. The chief of his other 
writings are : 1. ‘ GrapkidsB, or Characte- 
ristics of Painters,’ a small volume of verse, 
privately printed in 1888 and reissued in 
1812. 2. * Royal and Republican France,’ 
a collection of admirablo essays on eminent 
Frenchmen, 2 vols. 1872. 8. ‘ Petrarch,’ in 
Mrs. Oliphant’s series of ‘Foreign Classics 
for English Readers,’ 1878. He also con- 
tributed extensively to the * Edinburgh Re- 


[(Sir) J. K. Laughton’s Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Reeves, 1898, 2 vols.; autobio- 
graphical notes ; Times, 22 Oct. 1896 ; Academy, 
26 Oct. 1896 ; Athenaeum, 28 Oct. 1896; Poster's 
Men at the "Bar, 1886 ; Men of the Time, 1886 ; 
Edinburgh Review, January 1898.] 

A. M. 0. 

REEVE, JOHN (1608-1658), sectary, 
second son of Walter Reeve, gentleman, was 
bom in Wiltshire in 1608. His father, who 
is described as ‘ clerk to a deputy of Ireland,’ 
was of a good family which had fallen to 
decay. With his elder brother, William, he 
was apprenticed in London to the tailor's 
trade. He was * uo Latin scholar,’ but his 
handwriting shows that he had received a 
fair education. Both brothers were origi- 
nally puritans, and both fell away, about 1646, 
to the ‘ ranters. 1 This was the ruin of Wil- 
liam, who neglected his business, became a 
mere sot, and subsisted on charity. John 
Reeve, under the guidance of John Robins 
[q.v.], known as ‘ the ranters’ god,’ became 
a univeraalist. Hie oousin, Lodowicke Mug- 
gleton [q.v.], had been William Reeve’s 
journeyman in 1681, but there seems to have 
been no great intimacy between Muggleton 
and John Reeve till about twenty years 
later. In April 1661 Muggleton believed 
himself the subject of an. inward illumina- 
tion, opening to him the meaning of scrip- 
ture. This attracted Reeve, who constantly 
visited at Muggleton’s house in Great Trinity- 
Lane, and wearied him with questions. 
About the middle of January 1662 Reeve 
suddenly announced his own experience of 
similar illumination. His immediate re- j 


solve was ‘ to meddle no more with religion 
. . . hut to get as good a livelihood as I can 
in this world, and let God alone with what 
shall be hereafter.’ A fortnight later (8 Feb.) 
he alleged a call 1 by voice of words ’ from 
heaven, constituting him the Lord’s ‘last 
messenger,’ with Muggleton as his ‘ mouth.’ 
Next morning a similar voice sent him, with 
Muggleton, to deal with Thomas Tony [q.v.], 
the ranter; on the third day the cousins 
were despatched on a like errand to Robins. 
This ended the series of communications. 

Reeve and Muggleton now presented 
themselves as the 1 two witnesses ’ (Rev. xi. 
8), printed their ‘ commission book,’ obtained 
a following, and excited odium. Unfriendly 
critics hooted Reeve with the cry, ‘There 
goes the prophet that damns people ; ’ boys 
pelted him in St. Paul’s Churchyard. A 
warrant was obtained by Goslin (a clergy- 
man), Ebb (an exciseman), Chandler (a shop- 
keeper], and two soldiers, charging the ‘wit- 
nesses’ with blasphemous denial of the 
Trinity. They were imprisoned from 16 Sept. 
1658 till April 1664. In Newgate they 
fared ill, ana were badly used by their fel- 
low-prisoners. Three wild highwaymen tried, 
to hang Reeve. The confinement told upon 
bis health, which was never robust. 

In 1666 he visited Maidstone, but left in 
haste to avoid a threatened arrest. He 
reached Gravesend, where he took boat when 
overheated, caught a chill, and fell into a 
consumption. For two years he lingered 
ina wasting condition, unable to work, depen- 
dent on the earnings of his wife and daugh- 
ter, and ultimately on the contributions of 
friends. After his wife’s death, on 29 March 
1668, he visited Cambridge; returning to 
London, he lodged with three sisters, Sirs. 
Frances, Mrs. Roberts, and Mrs. Boner, who 
kept asemptress’s shop in Bishopsgate Street, 
near Hog Lane end. Ann Adams (after- 
wards the wife of William Cakebread of 
Orwell, Cambridgeshire) was ‘ his handmaid 
to guide him to other friends’ houses.’ He 
died at the latter end of J uly 1058 j ‘Frances,’ 
ho said, ‘close up mine eyes, lest mine enemies 
say I died a staring prophet.’ He was buried 
in Bethlehem new churchyard (in what is 
now Liverpool Street). 

The ‘ six foundations ’ of the Mugglatonian 
theology were formulated by Reeve. His 
most original position is the doctrine of the 
‘ two seeds ’ in man, a divine element and a 
diabolic, one of which obtains the mastery. 
By this conception, elaborated in a peculiar 
vein of mysticism, he found a way out of 
universelism, for ‘ damnation would be im- 
possible, if all sprang from one root.’ Other 
points of doctrine, common to both, are 
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specified in the article on Muggletou. Reeve, sale hosiers named Nevill or Nevill • 
however, retained, while Mugg leton roj ectod, Maiden Lane, Wood Street, Cheapaids i ft' 8 
the doctrine of the divino notice of human staying there throe yoars, he left in' r 
affairs, and accessibility to prayor. His quenceof complaints on thepartofneighbo 
writings arc not without passages of consider- of nocturnal doclamalions and sinninir 
able beauty j their tone is much more sub- the leads of the premises. Placed as &cL>°t 
dued and suasive than that of Muggletou. in Gosling’s Bank, Fleet Street, Besva snk 
The contrast hetweon their respective ad- scribod with other clerks 3s. 6tf,'a week eact 
dresses to Isaac Penington tho younger [q.y.] in order to hire once a fortnight Pom'- 
is very marked ; lieeve sympathises with theatre, Wilson Street, Gray’s Inn J&T/ 
quakcr tendencies, which Muggletou flouts His first appearance wus as the waiter at » 
and scorns. There have always been fol- gambling house in * Town and Country •> 
lowors of Reeve (known as Iloevitos and | in this ho had to speak the monosyllable 
Reevonians) wiio have held aloof from the 1 ‘No,’ for^ which, in nervousness, ha substi- 
thoroughgoing Mugglcloninns. luted ‘Yes.’ Once, in the otf-season at the 

The following works aro hy Reeve and Ilaymarket, he played tho First Gravedimer 
Muggleton, hut ohiofly by Roovo. The dates to tlie ‘ 1 1 amlet ’ of a Mr, Grove, who adver- 
of first editions are given, all quarto, and all lisod that ho would wager 1007. on playin? 
except No. 7 without publisliur’s or printer’s ITamlet bolter than any actor, alive or dead 
name: 1. ‘A transcendent Spirituall Trea- binding himself condemned to obscure part, 
tiso,’ &c., 1062. 2. ‘A General Epistle from by liis companions at Pym'B theatre, ho tool 
tho Holy Ghost,’ &o., 1653. 3. ‘A Letter tho house on his own account for lOi, printed 
jprosontod unto Alderman Fnulto,’ Sic., 1683. his own bills, and, it is to be supposed, selected 
4. ‘A Divino Looking-Glass,’ &c., 3686. his own company. On this occasion he played 
Posthumous publications, containing letters Othello (liis friend George Horbert Booa- 
*and papers by lieeve, are : 5. ‘A Volume of parto Rod well [n. v.], the composer, being 
Spiritual Epistles,’ &c., 1788. 0. ‘A Stream Ltoclorigo), and Sylvester Daggerwood (an 
from tho Troo of Life,’ &o., 17G8. 7. ‘A not or) in a farce so named extracted from 
Supplement to the Book of Letters, 1 'Sic., 1831. t Iio younger Oolman’s ‘ Nbw Hay atthaOId 
Thu following oro by Reeve alone : 8. ‘ .Toy- Market.’ Tn tlui latter character he gave 
fill Nows from lloavon, or the Soul’s Mor- imitations of actors, which met with such 
tality proved,’ &o., LOGS ; and a posthumous success that ho ropoated ‘Sylvester Dagger- 
collection of papers, 9. ‘ Sacred Remains, or wood' on 8 Juno 1819 at Drury Lane, for 
a Divine Appendix,’ &o., 1706 (written in tho benefit, of Mr. Rodwell, senior, the box- 
J 652-7) j another edition 1751, keeper at the theatre, and again the following 

Another John Roove, author of ‘Spiritual night for tho bonofit of Lanza; and then 
Hymns upon Solomon’s Song,’ 1693, 12mo, played it for a few nights at the Haymarket. 
was a general baptist minister at Bussel’s Ilo was now offered an engagement l>y Arnold 
Green, Kent. at the Lyomun, and bo appeared there on 

L-Mugglo ton’s Acts of tho Wil noises, 109!); 17 July 1819 as Mr, * * * * * in a piece called 
Tho Origin of tho Mugglutouiuns, and Ancient ‘ One, Two, Three, Four, Five by Advertise- 
and Modern Muggloiomana, in Transact ions of muni.’ In this ho played Harry Alias, i 
Liverpool Literary and 1’liilosopliioal Society, loyorwho, iu order to obtain his mistreis, 
1800 and 1870; Itoovo’s Works ; manuscript ro- personates Dr. Tindall (Harley), Sam Dabbs 
• cords of tho Mugglotoniau body. For tho biblio- ( Munden), Sir Peter Teazle (W. Farrea), 
grniihy of Reeves wri tings, see Smith’s Bihlio- an( l Mr. M. (OIiarluB Mathews). He nowre- 
eheen Anti-Qimlcurmnn, 1878.) A, (1. signed liis situation in tho bank, and adopted 

REEVE, JOHN (1790-1838), actor, son tlio stage as ills occupation, 
of Thomas Ueevo, hosier and common coun- At the Lyceum lie played, for his benefit, 
cillor, was born at. liis father's shop on Lud- two other characters — Pedrillo and Crack— 
gate Ilill, on 2 Fob. 1799. William Peeve without winning from the press any recoj- 
tho musical composer, and Aldorman Robert nition except as a mimic. ITis friend Boa- 
"Waitlinmn, M.l’., wore his uncles. At a well, in conjunction with a Mr. ’Willis Jones, 
school at Winchntore Ilill, near Euflold, kept took tho Sans-l’aroil Theatre in the Strand, 
by a Mr. Thompson, he had for companion and oponed it. on 18 Oct, 1819 as the Adelpk 
Frederick Yales [q. ▼.], a shaver with him liouvo appeared ns RquiroIlaUlepate in Mon- 
in Romo juvenile escapades and consequent crieff’s burlotta, ‘The Green Dragon, or T vb 
suffering. Placed, at tho ago of fourteen, quito forgot ,’ and Lord Grizzle in the bur* 
behind his fntlior’s counter, ho romahied , lesquo ot “Com Thumb.’ But feeling himself 
there two years, whon, an his fatliev's re- i deficient in experience, lie joined the elder 
tiromont, he was placed with a firm of whole- . Macremly's company in Bristol, where, or at 
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Cheltenham, ha played Falstaff, Autolycus, 
and other characters, never subsequently re- 
sumed, m the poetical drama, 

Reeve soon returned to the Adelphi, where 
he succeeded Watkins Burroughs as Jerry 
Hawthorn in Moncrieff’s adaptation from 
pierce Egan’s ‘Tom and Jerry, or Life in 
London,’ This character he made wholly his 
own. At the close of the season he gave in 
1823 at the Adelphi, in association with 
"Wilkinson, an entertainment called ‘ Trifles 
light as Air,’ and spoke or acted a ' mono- 
polvlogue’ called 'Bachelor's Torments.' On 
the departure of Wilkinson he continued the 
entertainment alone. He imitated Ken n suc- 
cessfully in ‘ Quadrupeds,’ played in a drama 
called 1 Killigrow/ was the first Boroughcliffe 
in Fitzball's version of the ‘ Pilot,’ and 
■dived in Egan’s ' Life of an Actor.’ S ubse- 
ouently he played at the Surrey and the 
Cobourg, rising high in public estimation. 
On 17 April 1820, with a salary of 137 a 
week, he made as Ralph, a comic servant, 
in Honre’s ' Lock and Key,’ what was in- 
accurately announced as his first appearance 
at the Haymarket. Caleb Quotem in the 
1 Review,’ Old Wiggins, a glutton, in Al- 
lingham’s ' Mrs. "Wiggins/ Somno in ‘ Sleep 
Walker,’ Nijpperkin in the ‘ Rival Soldiers,’ 
Yehemiah Flam in the ‘Gay Deceivers/ 
Scout in the ‘Village Lawyer/ Crack in 
the 'Turnpike Gate/ Davy m ‘Bon Ton/ 
Major Sturgeon in the ‘Mayor of Garratt/ 
Ollapod in the ‘ Poor Gentleman/ Sir Solo- 
mon Gander in 1 Love and Gout/ Multiple 
in ‘Actor of all Work/ Major Dumpling 
in the ‘ Green Man/ Maurice Holster, an 
original part, in ‘Thirteen to the Dozen/ 
Buskin in ‘Killing no Murder,’ Peter Smink, 
an original part, m ‘Peter Smink, or which 
is the Miller P ’ Boh Acres, Dicky Gossip in 
‘jtfy Grandmother/ were acted during the 
season. He thus established his position in 
comedy, and was placed in rivalry with 
Edwin. He opened the Haymarket season 
on 15 June 1827 with ‘Paul Pry/ and played, 
among other characters, Lubin Log in 1 Love, 
Law, and Physic/ Midns, Mawworm, Clod in 
the 1 Young Quaker/ Pengnndor in ‘ Twixt 
the Cup and the Lip/ and was the first 
Gabriel Gudgeon in 1 Gudgeons and Sharks/ 
and Burnaby Boxem, an undei taker , in ‘ Yo u 
must be buried.’ On 17 June 1828 lie re- 
appeared as Figaro, playing during the 
season Don Ferolo in the { Critic/ Ephraim 
Smooth in ‘ Wild Oats/ Tony Lumpkin and 
Sir Peter Pigwinnin, and being the original 
Peters in ‘ Tne Barber Baron, or the Frank- 
fort Lottery/ assigned to a dramatist called 
Thackeray." In 1829 he added to his reper- 
tory Pierre in the 1 Ecncouutre/ April in 


1 Secrets worth Knowing/ Adam Brock in 
1 Charles the Twelfth/ Sancbo in ‘ Bora t aria/ 
Cosoy in ‘ Town and Country/ and was the 
first Sadi in Thompson’s ‘Nothing Super- 
fluous/ William Thomson the Second in Caro- 
line Boaden’s ‘ William Thompson, or which 
is he P’ and John Bates in ‘ Procrastination/ 
In 1830, his lost season at the Haymarket, 
he played Grojan in ' Quite Correct/ Pedrigo 
Potts (Liston’s part) in ‘John of Paris/ 
Lissardo in the ‘Wonder/ Gregory Gubbina 
in the ‘ Battle of Hexham/ Apollo Belvi 
in ‘Killing no Murder/ and Whimsiculo in 
the ‘Cabinet/ and was the original Madrigal 
Merry-patch in ‘HonestFrauds.’ Quarrelling 
with the management on a question of terms, 
he played at the Adelphi, on 21 Oct. 1830, 
Magog in Buekstone’s ‘Wreck Ashore/ and 
then went to Covent Garden, where he added 
nothing to his reputation, and is said, indeed, 
to have ' signally failed.’ 

It was with the Adelphi that Reeve’s prin- 
cipal original triumphs were associated. Here 
he playud in a burlesque of ‘ Cupid/ was in 
January 1833 SanchoPanza in ‘Don Quixote/ 
and acted in. Hall's ‘Grace Huntley’ and 
Other pieces. After playing two years at 
the Queen’s, he went, in 1835, to America, 
gaining much money but little reputation. 
Returning, at a salary of 407 a week, to the 
Adelphi, now under the management of 
Yates, he reappeared there in a piece entitled 
‘ Novelty ; ’ it was little more than a frame- 
workfov his American adventures, particulars 
of which he sang or declaimed. In 1837 he 
played Sam Weller in the ‘Peregrinations 
of Pickwick/ and was seen in other charac- 
ters. 

From an early date Reeve had been given 
to excess in drinking, and was consequently 
not seldom imperfect in his part.. This may 
account for the paucity of the original charac- 
ters assigned him at the Haymarket and. 
Covent Garden. It is said that during his 
American tour ho was not once perfect in 
any stock comedy, and that he offended his 
audiences by telling them that they were 
‘jolly good fellows/ that he ‘lovea them, 
lienrtily/ and so forth. During 1836 he was 
to have played at the Surrey the principal 
part in a drama called 1 The Skeleton Wit- 
ness.’ At the final rehearsal he knew no 
word of kis port, and at night he sent a 
note of apology, la answer to the demon- 
strations of the audience, Davidge, tho 
manager, came forward and described the 
trick that had been played him by an actor 
to whom he was paying 307 a week. Reeve’s 
latest appearance in 1837 was at the Surrey, 
with a portion of the Adelphi company. . In 
a performance of a part ho had chosen in a 
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hew drama, called ‘Tlio Wandering Tribe,’ 
ho was conspicuously imperfect. Returning 
from the theatre after the second represen- 
tation, he broke a blood-vessel. A fatal ill- 
ness ensued, and although his reappearance 
at the Adelphi 'was promised in October, ho 
died at his house, 46 Bromplon Bow, on 
24 Jan. 1888, and was buried, in Brompton 
churchyard. Beeves was twice married. By 
his first wife, a Miss Aylett, daughter of an 
upholsterer m Finsbury, and a dancer in 
Macready’s company, whom he married at 
Bristol in 1820, ho left a ton J ohn, a burlesque 
actor ; sho died at his birth in 1822 at Swan- 
sea. By his second wife ho had two daugh ters. 

Concerning the merits of Hoovo very dif- 
ferent opinions are recorded. Hasditt says 
that ho was disappointed with Reavo’s imita- 
tions, which wore not so good ns those of 
Mathews. Tlis biographer, Dmifflas Bannis- 
ter, who is at no pains to disguise his ill opinion 
of Reeve in most rosppcls, says he Was a 
farceur, and that only. Ilo founded his stylo 
on that of Oxberry, and, though more ac- 
complished and endowed with greater natural 
advantages, was far inferior. ‘ Oxberry was 
an ablo eipositor of Massinger and Ben Jon- 
son. Koeve's greatest efforts wore Mnrma- 
dulce Magog and Abrahamidos in “ The 
Tailors.” Ilo was a (lrst-mtc droll, but very 
far from a first-rate actor.’ Oxberry speaks 
ofliis mutable physiognomy, dashing exterior, 
and determination to oxcito good-humour. 
No actor sincu Georgo Fradoriclc Coolco [q. v.] 
called so often on the indulgence of tlio audi- 
ence. Ilo protundod to play parts which ho 
had not even road, yot, when he bvoko down, 
a nod or a winlt of tlio eye would sooiiro ac- 
quittal. lie took his audienco into his con- 
fidence, assuming with a chuckle, ‘ You know 
I am fond of my glass and will excuse it.’ 
Poako and Jluckstono know his weakness, 
and supplied him with short sentences, by- 
words, and opportunities for by-play, instead 
of speeches, which he could not learn, lie 
was a groat favourite with tlio public, and, 
in spite of their Icnowlodge of liis infirmi- 
ties, managers wuro compelled to on a ago him. 
Roove was five foot ten inches in height, dark 
in complexion, and had groat flexibility of 


ties, managers wuro compelled to outage him. 
Roove was live foot ten inches in height, dark 
in complexion, and had groat flexibility of 
feafure and limb. Though a bulky man, ho 
walked and dancod with the appearance of 
groat lightness. Tlis singing voice was a 
baritone with a swoet falsetto. 

A portrait of Reeve, by Wagoman, accom- 

f anios his biography ; a second, as Sylrosfer 
laggorwood, is in Oxborry’s ‘ Dramatic Bio- 
graphy ’(vol. vii.); a third, as .Terry Hawthorn, 
ts in the second series of Oxberry (vol. i.) ; a 
fourth, as Bill Mattaek, in Sterling Ooyne’s 
t'aroo, ‘The Queer Subject,’ accompanies tlio 
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published version of that piece rtia 

dedicated to Reeve; Reeve playedBniVf 
tack at the Adelphi in November 

[The cliiof source of information ■ 
Boevo is Douglas Bannister's Life, no date Ss? 
winch is extremely rare. Memoirs appaJ 

swtefcattsaaasa 

asra&.a.’airiBss 

characters has beon published. That men™ 
made up from Q-onost’s Account of the JWluh 
Stage, the works mentioned, and various vol™” 
of Omnherlnnds Plays. Haalitt’a Dramatio iL 
says, the Theatrical Inqumitor (various v 6ar u 
Wheatley and Cunningham’s London Past and 
Present, Baker'sLoudon Stage, and Stirling's Old 
Drnry Lane hnvo also been consulted.] 6 

J. K, 

REEVE, JOSEPH (1733-1820), bibbed 
scholar mid Latin poet, son of fecktd 
Roove of Island Hill in the parish of Stud- 
ley, Warwickshire, was bom un 11 May 1733, 
In his fourteenth year lie was sent to the 
collogo of tlio English jesuits at St. Omer; 
on 7 Sept. 1752 bo entered the novitiate of 
the BOcicty atWnlten; and he was professed 
of the lour vows on 2 Feb. 1770. He taught 
humanities at St. Omer and at Bruges for 
Bight yours. Boing ordained priest, he de- 
fended tlio whole course of theology at Liege 
in Lent 1707, and then ho assisted the Bene- 
dictine nuns at Ypros for some months, hi 
August 1 767 ho was sent to Ughrooke Park 
as chaplain to Lord Clifford, and. he remained 
there until his death on 2 May 1820. The 
funeral sermon by Dr. George Oliver (1781- 


llo was author of: 1. ‘ Narrative concern- 
ing the Expulsion of the English Jesuits 
from their College at St. Omer, manuscript 
nL Stonyhurst ; sorno extracts are printed 
in Foloy’s ‘ Rocords,’ vol. v. 2. ‘ TJgbroeke 
Park : a Poem,’ London, 1776, 4to ; 2nd edit, 
Exolor, 1794 (Davidson, Bibl. Demniauii, 
T>, 1 28), 3. * History of the Bible/ Exeter, 
1780, 8 vo — mainly a free translation of the 
1 Abi’figd ’ of lloyaumont ; in later editions 
Roove completely recast the work. Anew 
edition, revised by W. J. Walsh, appeared at 
Dublin in 1 882, 8vo. 4. ‘ Praotical lliscouraes 
on tho Perfections and wonderful Works of 
God/ Exeter, 1788, 12mo; reprinted at 
Exeter in. 1793, with a second volume, eu- 
titled ‘ Practical Discourses upon the Divi- 
nity and wonderful Works of Jesus Christ, 
5, ‘A Viow of the Oath tendered hy the 
Legislature to the Roman Catholics of Eng- 
land,’ London, 1790 ; answered in' An Algo- 
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mentative Letter,’ by William Pilling, a 
Franciscan friar. 6. * Miseellaneo us Poetry, 
in English and Latin,’ 2nd edit,, Exeter, 
1794, ISmo, including, among other items, 
Addison’s ‘Cato’ in Latin verse, and an 
eclogue, ‘S. Catharine da morte triumphans.’ 
7. ‘A Short View of the History of the 
Christian Church, from its first Establish- 
ment to the Present Century,’ 8 vols., Exeter, 
1802-3, 12mo ; reprinted, 8 vols,, York, 1820 j 
and Dublin, 1860, 8vo. 

Many of his letters and manuscripts are 
preserved in the archives of the English 
province of the Society of Jesus. 

[Do Backer’s Bibl. de la Oompagnie de JAsus ; 
Foley s Records, vii. 841 ; Oliver’s Corn wall, pp, 
393,560; Oliver’s Jesuit Collections, p. 178.1 

T. 0. 

REEVE, LOVELL AUGUSTUS (1814- 
1865), conchologist, bom at Ludgate Hill 
ou 19 April 1814, was son of Thomas Reeve, 
draper and mercer, by Ms wife Fanny Lovell. 
After attending school at Stockwell, he was 
apprenticed at the age of thirteen to Mr. 
Graham, a grocer of Ludgate Hill. The acci- 
dental visit of a sailor to the shop with soma 
shells, which Reeve purchased, led to Ilia 
becoming a devoted student of conohology. 

In 1883 he attended the meeting of the 
British Association at Cambridge, where he 
made further friends and acted as concho- 
logist to the natural history section on its 
excursion into the Fens between Cambridge 
and Ely. On the expiration of his appren- 
ticeship Reeve paid a visit to Paris, where 
ha read a paper on the classification of mol- 
lusca before the Academy of Sciences. 

On his return to London he set to work 
on his first book, ‘ Concbologia Systematica 1 
(2 vols. 4to, London, 1841-2). Tke cost of 
its production absorbed his small patrimony, 
and he was compelled to make a fresh start 
in life. Out of the profits made by the sale 
of Governor-general Van Ryder's collection, 
whioh he purchased at Rotterdam, and with 
the assistance of friends, he opened a shop 
in Kang William Street, Strand, for the sale 
of natural history specimens and the publi- 
cation of conohological works. 

He was elected o fellow of the Linnean 
Society in 1846 and of the Geological So- 
ciety in 1858, and he was honorary member 
of foreign scientific sooietics at Philadel- 
phia, New York, Wiirtemberg, and Vienna, 
From 1850 to 1856 he was editor and pro- 
prietor of the ‘Literary Gazette.' About 
1848 he removed to Henrietta Street, Oovent 
Garden, and though he subsequentlyresided 
at Wandsworth, at Hutton, near Brentwood, 
Essex, and at Sutton, near Hounslow, he re- 


turned to live at his place of business in 
1804, and died there on 18 Nov. 1806. 

Reeve married first, on 12 Oct. 1887, at 
St. Bride’s Ohurch, Fleet Street, Eliza Baker, 
a relative of Graham, his former master ; and 
secondly, on 9 Jan. 1864, at Heacham, Nor- 
folk, Martha Reeve. 

Reeve’s hooks were designed for the use 
of the shell-collector rather than the mala- 
oologist. Publication of his magnum opus, 
the ‘ Gonohologia Iconica,’ began in January 

1845, and the work was at first executed by 
Reeve alone; afterwards he was assisted by 
George Brottiugham Sowerby [q. v.], who 
drew the plates. Sowerby was also engaged 
to complete the work, from the fifteenth 
volume, after Reeve's death. The work was 
finished in 1878 in twenty volumes, contain- 
ing 281 monographs of 289 genera, illustrated 
by 2,727 coloured plates, comprising, pro- 
bably, not fewer than twenty-seven tho usand 
figures of shells of the natural size. It will 
always remain q standard work, although 
many of the species which Reeve created are 
now held to be invalid. 

lie was also author of : 1. ‘ The Concho- 
logist’s Nomenclator’ (compiled conjointly 
with Miss Agnes Oatlow), 8vo, London, 

1846. 2. ‘ Letter to the Earl of Derby on 

the Management, Character, and Progress of 
the Zoological Society of London,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1846. 8. 'Initiamenta Conohologica,’ 
10 parte, 4to, London, 1840-60. 4. The 

section ‘ Mollusca ’ of the ‘ Zoology of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang ’ (written in 
conjunction, with A. Adams), 1848, 6. * Ac- 
count of the Shells colleoted ... N. of 
Beechey Island ’ in Belcher’s ‘ The Last of the 
Arotic Voyages ’ (voL ii. 1855). 6. Synop- 
sis of British seaweeds, compiled from Pro- 
fessor Harvey’s ‘Phycologia Britannica,’ 8vo, 
London, 1867. 7. Notes of a photographic 
expedition in Jephson’s ‘Narrative of a 
"Walking Tour in Brittany,’ 1869. 8. ‘ Ele- 
ments of Ooncliology,’ 2 vole. 4to, London, 
1860. 9. ‘ The Land and Freshwater Mol- 
IubIis indigenous to . . . the British Isles,’ 
8vo, Loudon, 1808. He edited ‘Literary- 
papers by . . . Prof. E. Forbes,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1836; ‘The Stereoscopic Magazine’ 
(1868-68); and ‘Portraits of Men of Emi- 
nence’ (vols. i. and ii, 1863) (this work was 
continued by E. Walford), Reeve also con- 
tributed seventy-eight papers (one in asso- 
ciation with A, Adams) on conohological sub- 
jects to various scientific publications. 

[Portraits of Men of Eminence, December 
1865 ; Proc. Linn. Soc. 1865-6, p. toxin ; in- 
formation kindly supplied by his son, Mr. J. L, 
Reeve ; Brit, Mus. Cut.; Roy, Soc. Cat.] 

B. B.iW. 
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REEVE, RICHARD (1642-1693), Bene- 
dictine monk, Bon of William Reeve ple- 
ieiua, was born in the pariah of tho Holy 
Trinity, Gloucester, on 22 .T une 1042. An 
attack of palsy ‘when ho was a quarter old ’ 
made hm incurably lnmc on his left side, 
and in consequence lie was ‘bred up to 
learning.’ lie was educated in the senool 
of St. Mary-le-Crypt, Gloucester, where lie 
fpont four years, and afterwards he was re- 
moved to the school belonging to the cathe- 
dral church. lie matriculated at Oxford, ns 
a servitor of Trinity College, 10 July 1661, 
and was appointed one of the Lord Jolm 
Craven's exhibitioners. lie graduated B.A. 
on 18 Dec. 1666, joined tho Roman catholic 
church in 1067, and was made usher of the 
flekool adjoining Magdalen College in 1008. 
On 9 July in tho latter year ho commenced 
M.A. ns a member of Magdalen College. Tic 
was appointed master of tho school in 1670, 
and resigned that post on 21 Dec. 1673, after 
having received a warning ftorn tho president 
that lie would be ojectecl unions ho gave in 
liis adhesion to the Anglican church. 

In August 1674 he* went to Potiay, whore 
ho lived some timo privately as a ronoiotor 
in tho priory of St. Gregory, belonging to tho 
English Bencdietiups. In 1075 ho became a 
monk, assuming in religion the name of 
Wilfrid, but, on account of his lameness, lie 
never took holy orders. For ten years be 
was engaged in insl ructing English youths 
at St. Gregory’s in classics, poetry, rhetoric, 
and Greek. In 1685 lie went to France, and 
spent two yours in the monastery at La 
Cello in the diocese of Meaux. Weldon 
states that liossuot took great satisfaction in 
his company, and made very groat, account 
of him ( Chronicle of the JinyUsh JienedicUne 
Monies, p. 219). Reeve was rocallod to Eng- 
land in 1688 to bo reinstated, by tho autho- 
rity of James II, as master of Magdalen 
College School, but. owing to the unsettled 
fitato of affairs at Oxford, he declined tho 
appointment, and was liy royal mandate 
nominated master of tho Bluecoal school at 
Gloucester, wliero ho was to instruct 'popish 
youths.’ On the outbreak of the revolution 
lie sought an asylum nt Bourton-on-the- 
Wator in tho house of Charles Trindor, tho 
Roman catholic recorder of Gloucester, but 
lie was apprehended on 12 Dec. 1688 as a 
priest and jesuit, and brought back to that 
city. He was sot nt liborty on 10 Aug. 1089, 
ana afterwards resided successively at Bour- 
ton-on-tho- Water, at Kildington, Oxford- 
shire, at Oxford, and at Berkeley 9 treat, 
Piccadilly, Westminster, where ho died on 
31 Oct, 1 693, I-Io was buried in tho church 
of St. Mnrtin-in-tho-Fields. 


Wood, who know Reeve wriT^T 
was accounted a perfect philolomar • 

and a good Grecian ; and had been so 3’ 
lous in his profession of ptedajrosv twT 
had educated sixty ministers of He church 
of England, and about forty Cfi 
. He was author of: 1. ‘Carmen iw!' 
ncum . ominentissimo et roverendisX 
Principi Philippo Howard, Cardinali ds 
Norfolc., Donay, 1675, fol. 2. ‘Memlast 
sacra in Assumptions magni MatrisDei in 
BV. sodalitate recitata,’ &c., Douav 1R77 
3. ‘Carmen Jubilreum ad R. P. Josephs 
FrercEocle sire Co vontnensia Priorem Mjssnm 
J ubilroam celabrantom, ret. sure 82. an 187R ’ 
Donay, 1078, 4to. 4. ' Adornatissimos virre 
D.D. oxumo9 Jacobum Smitlireum et Edvar- 
dum l’nstonura, Anglos, laurea in Tlieologia 
Doetorali insignitos in Collegio Anglovum 
Duaci, Carmen gratulatorium,’ l)ouay,1082 
4to. According to Wood, lie also left the 
following in manuscript : 6. ‘ Rhotorioa irni- 
vorso, earmino consenpla,’ containing eight 
hundred versos. 6. 1 Pocmata » 

7. ‘Athanasius Anglicus, or, the Life of St. 
Wilfrid, burunmed tho GrcaL, Archbishop of 
York.’ 


Ruovo had a considerable Bhare in trans- 
lating into Lai in Anthony ik Wood’s ' History 
and Antiquities’ [sou Pnmis, RioiubdI, 

[Addit. MS. 2d401, f. 322; Eloxiim's Must 
Coll. Reg. ii. 207-16 and index; Dodd’s Church 
Hist. ili. 403 ; Downside Review, January 1886; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon., early series, iii. 1244; 
Oliver's Cornwnll, p. 622 ; Rambler (I860), ril. 
426 ; Snow's Nucrolngy, p. 76 ; Wood’s Athanie 
Oxon, (Bliss), iv. 383, Fasti, ii. 283.] T, 0. 

REEVE, THOMAS, D.D. (1694-1072), 
royalist divine, bom at Langley, Norfolk, in 
1594, was tho sou of Thomas Reeve, a hus- 
bandman, and received his education in a 
school kept by Mr. Matoliet at Moulton. On 
30 Juno 1010 ho was admiltod a sizar of 
G onvill e and On ius Collogo, Cambridge, where 
ho graduated B.A. in 1013, M.A. m 1617, 
B.D. in 1 624, and D.D. in 1660. After taking 
orders he was presented to tho incumbency 
of Waltham Abboy, Essex, where ho died 
on 21 Feb. 107L-2 (Smytii, Obituary, p. 91). 

Reeve, who was greatly admired os a 
proachor, published a number of sermonsand 
devotional works, including: 1. ‘Publike 
Devotions, or a Collection or Prayers,’ Lon- 
don, 1631, 12mo. 2. ‘ God’s Plea for Nineveh, 
or London’s Procodont for Mercy,’ London, 
1657, fol. ; dedicated 1 o Thomas Rich, citizen 
of London. An abridgment of this work 
sppoarecl under tho title of ‘ London’s Re- 
membrancer: a Cull and Patlorn for true 
and spoedy Repentance,’ London, 1633, 4to, 
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a 'England's Restitution, or the Man, the 
Vnn of Men, the States-man,’ London, 1660, 
Ito-, dedicated to Charles II. 

[Addit. M3. 5870, f. 30 5 j Bdoa’s Anecdotes, 

jiirso ; Cooke’s Preacher's Assistant ; Newcourt's 
Jtepertonum, ii. 681 ; Retrospective Review, 
viii. 248 : Venn's Admissions to Gonville and 
Cuius College, p. 116.] T. C. 

REEVE, Sib TIIOMAS (d. 1737), judge, 
was son of Richard Reeve of Dagnall in Buck- 
inghamshire, who founded four almshouses at 
Windsor in 1688. After entering Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, os a commoner in 1688, and be- 
comings student, first of thelnner Temple and 
then of theMiddlaTemple, he was called to the 
bar in 1713. As early as 1718 he became a 
king's counsel, and was appointed attorney- 
general of the duchy of Lancaster, and in 
1720 was elected a bencher of his inn, the 
Middle Temple, and reader in 1722. His 
best-known appearances were as counsel for 
the crown against Bishop Attarbury on the 
hill for his attainder in 1722, and for the 
widow of Robert Castell against Bambridae, 
warden of the Fleet, in 1730. In April 1738 
he was appointed a judge of the common 
pleas and Knighted, and became chief justice 
of the common pleas in January 1736. In 
his old age he was vainly courted by Lord 
Sydney Beauclerc, in hopes of a legacy (see 
Sent. Mag. 1737, p. 60, and Sir C. II. Wil- 
LttHs’s satire, ‘Peter and Lord Quidam,' 
quoted in Elwin and Coubtiiofe, Pope’s 
Ifbr&e, iii. 339 ti.) On 13 Jan. 17S7 he 
died, leaving oyer 20,000f. personalty and 
lands and houses in London. He married 
Annabella, siater of Richard Topliam. of New 
Windsor, keeper of the records in the Tower, 
as an executor of whose will ha presented to 
Eton College a collection of drawings after 
the antique (Lifbcomb, Buckinghamshire, iv. 
492); he had no children. A portrait of 
Reeve by Amieoni was engraved by Baron 
andBoekman (Bbohiei). His name is some- 
times (e.g. Gent. Mag, 1736, p. 66) erro- 
neously given as Reaves. 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; Ashmole's Anti- 
quities of Berkshire, iii. 104; State Trials, xyi. 
469. 607 ; xvii. 308.] J. A. H. 

REEVE, WILLIAM (1767-1816), actor 
and musical composer, bom in London in 
1767, was originally destined for a business 
career, and for that purpose was apprenticed 
to a law stationer in Chancery Lane, where 
Joseph Munden, subsequently the comedian, 
was his fellow clerk. Office work, however, 
proved distasteful, and Reeve, who had eome 
aptitude for music, gave up business to 
become apupil of Richardson, organist of St. 
James's, Westminster. From. 1781 to 1783 


Reeve was organist at Totnos, Devonshire, 
buthe resignedhis postto takean engagement 
as composer to Astley’s. In 1787 he was 
assisting John Palmer (1742 P-1798) [q.v.} 
in the management of tne Royalty Theatre, 
nnd appeared on the stage. In May 1789 he 
was playing the part of the Knifegrinder at 
the Ilaymarket in Geoige Caiman s success- 
ful play, * Ut Picture Poesis, or the Enraged 
Musician.’ Two years after this, while a 
chorus singer at Covent Garden, Reeve was 
called upon, to complete the music to ‘ Oscar 
and Malvina, or the Hall of Fingal,’ a 
‘ballet of action,’ adapted from Ossian, 
which Shield hod begun, but declined to 
finish owing to a dispute with the manager. 
The success of this effort was emphatic, and 
from that time Reeve’s services were in 
great demand at various theatres. lie 
adapted Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus and Eurydiee,’ 
produced at Coveut Garden, 28 Feb. 1792, 
for Mrs. Billington’s benefit; and in the 
same year he was appointed organist of St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate Ilill, a post he resigned 
in 1802 on becoming jomt-proprietor of 
Sadler's Wells Theatre. During this period 
Reeve was industriously composing music 
for plays like ‘Tippoo Saib’ (Covent Garden, 
6 June 1791) ; ‘ The Apparition ’ (1794) ; 
‘Ramagh Droogh’ (Covent Garden, 12 Nov. 
1798) ; ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ a popular suc- 
cess, written in collaboration with Mazzinghi 
(Covent Gardon, 1 May 1800) ; ‘ Chains of 
the Heart,’ a oomic opera, also with Maz- 
zinghi (Covent Garden, 9 Dec. 1801, with 
Btorace and Braham in the cost) ; ‘ The Ca- 
binet,’ comioopera by Dibdin, with music by 
Reove, Rauzzini, Braham, Corn, and others 
(Coveut Garden, 19 Feb. 1802); ‘The Ju- 
bilee, 1 a piece d' occasion written by Dibdin 
in honour of the jubilee of George III, which 
was produced at Covent Garden 1‘or a charity, 
26 Oct. 1809, but the performance was 
stopped by the ‘O. P. ’ combatants; and 
‘The Outside Passenger’ (1811). He also- 
wrote * TLb Juvenile Preceptor,’ a pianoforte 
tutor (London, n.d.) 

Reeve, who had earned a comfortable 
independence, died 22 June 1815, atMaroh- 
mout Street, Russell Square. He was a 
popular writer of comic songs ; and in those 
dramatic works in which he was associated 
with Mozzinghi the latter is said to have 
composed the serious music, while Reeve 
was entrusted with that in a lighter vein. 
A daughter of Reeve appeared at one time 
upon the stage, making her d&but at Coveut 
Garden as Ophelia. 

[Chilton's Continuation of Victor’s and O ni- 
ton's Histories of the Theatres of London and 
Dublin, 1818; Biographia Dramatics, 1812; 
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G- onest's Account of the English Stage ; Parke's 
Musical Memoirs, i. pp, 266 , 282 , 296 , 306 , 841 ; 
Gent Mug. 1816 , i. 648 ; Georgian Era, iv. 621 ; 
Grove’s Diet. oC Music ; Brit, Mua. Cut.] 

R. H. L. 

REEVES, CHARLES (1816-1806), ar- 
chitect, was born in 1816 afc Eordingbridge, 
Hampshire, He studied under Thomas 
"Leader of Romsey, and Messrs. Suter and 
Voysey of London, becoming eventually Mr. 
Voysey’s partner. He hold the appointments 
of architect and surveyor to the metropoli- 
tan police from 1843, designing, and super- 
intending forty-four new police-stations, 
and attending to dangerous structures and 
common lodging-houses. In 1 847 he became 
architect to the county courts in England 
and Wales. He designed and suporini ended 
sixty-four now courts in various parts of the 
country, among others those at Bradford, 
Newcastle, Bolton, Derby, Walsall, Birken- 
head, Bristol, Sunderland, and Wolvorhump- 
ton. Ho designed Oonlbraokdale church, 
Staffordshire (Jlluntr, London News, 1852, 
xx. 07, 08) ; the homo tor children of mis- 
sionaries at Highbury; and Pohblocomhe 
lloubo, Bolehworlh, Surroy. Most of his 
works were in the Italian stylo. A modal 
was awarded to him for services in connec- 
tion witli the exhibitions of 1861 and 1862. 
He died at llaltorworth, liomsey, on 8 Doc. 
1806. 

[Dictionary of Architecture ; Uont. Mag. 1867, 


oil ‘Association for preserving IiW^ 
Property against Levellers and RepublW.i 
was organised ; he became chaU™ a 
20 Nov., and branch associations werTaA 
sequently formed m London and the Z! 
ymeos (Gent. Mag. 1793, pt. i. p. 48) TJnfe 
the auspices of the association pamphlets in 
defence of the constitution were circulated 
among, the poople. In 1793 Reeves 
voLummous evidence before the House of 
Commons’ committee on Newfoundland 
winch was printed in the parliament 
blueboolc and also separately. p 0 r man, 
years lleovos was superintendent of aliens 
He was also law clerk to the board of trade’ 
and from 1800 till his death one of the 
treasurers for the Literary Fund. In 1800 
Pitt, who entertained a high opinion of hfe 
abilities, appointed him to the office of Idnc’s 
printer, in conjunction with Messrs. Eym& 
Strahan. 1 

Hooves died unmarried in Parliament 
Place, Westminster, on 7 Aug. 1829, and 
was buried on the 17th in the Temple Church. 
His parsimonious habits enabled him to 
amass considerable wealth. To distinguished 
classical attainments lie added a knowledge 
of Hebrew, while Ms logal acquirements 
wore both exlonsive and accurate. In 1789 
ho was elected follow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, and in 1790 fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

In 17K3 Rocvos issued the first volume 
of his ‘ History of tho English Law, from 
the time of tho Saxons to the end of the 


REEVES, JOHN (1752 P-1829), king’s 
printer, horn in 1752 or 1753, wus sou of 
.John Roevos of St. Martin-in-thu Fields, 
London. Ilo was educated on tho founda- 
tion at Eton, but failing in lain expectation 
of a fellowship at King's Oollegu, Cambridge, 
he matriculated on 31 Oct. 1771 at Morion 
College, Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1775. 
On ii Nov. 1775 ho was elected Michel 
scholar of Q noon’s College, and on 8 Oct. 1777 
a follow, and proceeded M.A. Ilo was 
callud to tho bar from tho Middle Temple 
in 1779, and was oloclod a handler in L824. 
In 1780 he wns appointed a commissioner of 
bankruptcy. Ln 1791, upou a court of judi- 
eatuva boing instituted at Newfoundland, 
Roovos was made chief iuetioo, tho appoint- 
ment boing for a year ; lie was again chosen 
in 1792. Owing to the antagonism of the 
merchants to tho courts, tho post wns one of 
much dillioulty, but Roovos by his 1 firmness, 
■courtesy, and" resolute impartiality, finally 
triumphed over all opposition.’ Upon Ins 
return to England in tlie autumn of 1792, 
he found tho publio mind much agitated by 
the French, revolution. On hiB initiative 


reign ni Edward I,’ 4to. A second volume, 
bringing the work to the end of Ilenry YE, 
was published in 1784, and in 1787 appeared 
a second edition of the book in four voL 
8vo, with considerable additions, and a con- 
tinuation to tho raid of Philip and Mary: a 
third edition, also in four 8vo vols., being 
published in 1814. A fifth volume, contain- 
ing tho reign of Elizabeth, was issued in 
1820, 8vo, together with on index to tie 
whole work. Reeves's object in writing the 
book was t o furnish the student with a 
guide to ' Coke upon Littleton,' to which 
work it may be considered as an introduc- 
tion, as incorporated into tho work in the 
wliola of 1 GlnnvUle’ and oil tho most, valuable 
part, of * Bract, on.’ A now edition by W. F. 
Finlason was publishod in 1 869, 8 vole. 8m 
Tn 1795 Reeves published on anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ Thoughts on the Eng- 
lish Government, addressed to the quiet 
good sonso of tho People of England ins 
series of Letters : Letter I,’ 8vo, In this 
he maintained that, tho government and ad- 
ministration, with a fow exceptions, rested 
‘ wholly and sololy pji the king,’ and that 
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‘those two adjuncts of Parliament and Juries 
are subsidiary and occasional.’ Irritated by 
this disparagement, the House of Commons 
appointed a committee to inquire into the 
Blatter. On their Teport that the pamphlet 
•was written by Beeves, the attorney-general 
was ordered to prosecute him for a libel, and 
the information was tried on SO May 1796. 
The jury considered the pamphlet a very im- 
proper publication, but, being of opinion that 
his motives ware not such as laid in the infor- 
mation, they found him not guilty. Beeves, 
however, was uot to be deterred by this 
prosecution. In 1799 he published, still 
anonymously, ‘Letter the Second,’ and in 
1800 ‘Letter the Third’ and ‘Letter (he 
Fourth.’ A full account of the controversy 
is given in the ' Monthly Review ’ for 1795 
and 1800 (xviii. 448, xxxii, 81). 

Beeves’s other works ore: 1. ‘An Enquiry 
into the Nature of Property and Estates os 
defined by the Laws of England,’ 8vo, London, 
1779. 9. ‘A Chart of Penal Laws, exhibit- 
ing by Lines and Colours an Historical View 
of Crimes and Punishments,’ 1779, engraved 
on two sheets. 3. ‘ Legal Considerations on. 
the Regency, as far as regards Ireland,’ 8vo, 
London, 1789. 4. ‘ A History of the Law 
of Shipping and Navigation,’ 8vo, London, 
1792 (2nd edit. 1807). 6. ‘History of the 
Government of the Island of Newfoundland, 
with on Appendix containing the Acts of 
Parliament made respecting the Trade and 
Fishery,’ 8vo, 1793. 6. ‘ The Male-contents: 
& Letter to Franois Plowden, Esq.,’ 8vo, 
London, 1794. 7. ‘ The Grounds of Aider- 
men Wilkes and Boydell’s profound Petition 
for Peace examined and refuted,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1795, an anonymous pamphlet assumed 
to he hy Beeves. 8. ‘A Collation of the 
Hebrew and Greek Texts of the Psalms,’ 8vo, 

1800. 9. ‘ Considerations on the Coronation 
Oath to maintain the Protestant Reformed 
Religion and the Settlement of tho Church 
of England,’ 8vo, 1800 (2nd edit. 1801). 
10. 'The Case of Conscience solved,’ 8vo, 

1801. 11. ‘A Proposal of a Bible Society 
for distributing Bibles on a new Plan,’ 8vo, 
1805. 12. ‘ Observations on what is called 
the Catholic Bible,’ 8vo, 1807. 18. ‘Two 
Tracts shewing that Americans bom before 
the Independence are by the Laws of Eng- 
land not Aliens,’ 8vo, 1814 and 1816, anony- 
mous, but known to be by Beeves. 

In his capacity of long’s printer, Beeves 
published several editions of the Bible and 
Prayer Book, such as ‘ Tho Book of Common 
Prayer, with Preface and Notes,’ 8vo, 1801 
(12mo, 1807); ‘The New Testament in 
Greek,’ 8vo, 1803, and ‘Psalterium Ecclesi® 
Anglican® Hebxaicum,’ 12mo^l804. A finely i 
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printed edition of the Bible was issued by him 
m nine quarto volumes ; five of these con- 
sisted of notes, and the text of the Bible was 
sold separately. 

_ His portrait has been engraved ufter a 
picture by Drummond. 

[Gent, Mag. 1829, pt. ii. pp. 468-71,482; 
Alii bone’s Diet, of Authors, ii. 1704; Mathias’s 
Pursuits of Literature, 14th edit. 1808, pp. 262, 
267; Prowse’s Hist, of Newfoundland (with 
portrait).] Q-. 

REEVES, JOIIN (1774-1856), naturalist, 
youngest son of the Rev. Jonathan Beeves 
of West Ham, Essex, was born on 1 May 
1774. Left an orphan at an early age, he 
was educated at Christ's Hospital and after- 
words entered the counting-house of a lea- 
broker, where he gained so thorough a know- 
ledge of teas as to recommend him, in 1808, 
to the office of inspector of tea in England, 
in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. lu 1812 he proceeded to China as 
assistant, and subsequently became chief in- 
spector of tea in the company’s establishment 
at Canton. Here he devoted his leisure to 
investigating the resources of the country 
and to the pursuit of various branches of 
science. He procurod specimens of natural 
products, especially such as promised to be 
of use or likely to serve as ornaments, and 
transmitted them to England. In this way 
he contributed very largely to the museums 
and gardens of this country, besides furnish- 
ing material for study to various learned so- 
cieties, especially the Horticultural Society. 
The Wistaria sinensis was thus introduced 
into this country. The drawings by native 
artists of fish, supplemented by specimens 
sent by him, furnished the groundwork of 
Sir John Richardson’s ‘ Report on the Ich- 
thyology of the Seas of China and Japan’ 
(Brit. Assoc. Bep. 1845). A great number 
of these and other drawings, by native 
artists, are now preserved in the natural 
history department of the British Museum. 

Reeves became a fellow of the Royal and 
Linueau societies in 1817. His sole literary 
production appears to have been ‘An Ac- 
count of some of the Articles of the Materia 
Medica employed by the Chinese,’ which 
was published in the ‘ Transactions of the 
Medical Botanical Society,’ 1828. 

Beeves returned to England in 1881, and 
resided at Claphnm, where he died on 
22 March 1866. 

[Proc. Linn. Soc. 18S6-6, pp. xliii-xlv; Boy. 
See, Oat.J B. B. W. 

REEVES, WILLIAM (1607-1726), 
divine, the son of William BeeveR, was bom 
at Elitwick in Bedfordshire about Christ- 
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mas time 1607 (MS. Cat. of Fellows of King' & 
Coll.) He was educated at Cambridge, 
where he graduated from King's College, 
B.A. in 1088 and M.A, in 1002. He was 
elected a fellow of his college, hut had to 
resign his fellowship upon marriage about 
Hay 1 689, and five years later (0 Aug. 1094) 
was presented by George Berkeley, first earl 
of Berkeley [q. v.], to tlio living of Cranford 
in Middlesex. On lAug.1711, upon the death 
of Abraham Broolcsbank, he became viear of 
St. Mary’s, Reading, and was shortly after- 
wards appointed a chaplain to Queen. Anne. 
In 1716 lio completed his valuable * Apologies 
of .Tustin Martyr, Tertullian, and Minucius 
Felix in Defence of tho Christian Religion, 
with tiicOommonitory of Vincontius Lirinun- 
sis concerning the Primitive Rule of Faith, ’ 
a translation, with notes and a preliminary 
discourse upon each author, upon which lie 
had been engaged for upwards of seven years 
(London, 2 vols. 8vo). Tho notes are 
learned and perspicuons, and tho work 
afforded a useful introduction to patristic 
study (cf. Omni, Tiibl. J3iblira, p. 6(58). 
Reeves died at Reading on 20 March 1720, 
and was lniriod near the altar ill St. Mary’s 
Church. lie left a widow, who diod in 1728, 
and two daughters. A collection of fourteen 
of liis sermons (detailed in JlARtTWO’S Cycl. 
Bihh p. 2021) was printed in 1720 from a 
manuscript which ho had already prepared 
for press (Condon, 8vo). Tho first of these, 
an election sermon, on* The Fatal Conse- 
quences of Bribery exemplified in Judns' 
(Matt, xxvii. 3, 4), ‘lias been found very 
useful’ (Daklinu) ; it was separately re- 
printed, 1733 and 1703, London, 8yo. 

[Olialraeis's Uiogr. Diet, xxvi, 1 08-0 ; Noiwello 
Itiogr. Gifofralo; (lead. Oantabr. ; Nowcmirl's 
s Ropevtorium, i. b 98; Coates's Hooding, 1802, pp. 
102-10; MeClintock and Htrong’H Cyclepicdiii; 
.tllibnno'fl Diet, of Engl. lit. 17 04; Works of 
tlm Learned ; information from Charles R. Grant, 
owj , librarian of King's College,] T, H, 

REEVES, WILLIAM, D.D. (1815- 
1802), Irish antiquary, and bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromon;, was tlio uldost, 
ehild of Boles D'Arcy Reeves, mi attorney, 
and his wife Mary, fourth daughter of Cap- 
tain Jonathan Bruce Roberts, who fought 
at. tho battle of Bunker’s Hill, and was 
aft orwards land agontto tlio Marl of Cork, 
lio was born at, Uharluvillo, ro. Cork, 
It; March 1815, in the house of his ma- 
ternal grandfather, lie was sent in 1823 
to the school of John Browne in Lausnu 
Street , Dublin, and afterwards to that of 
the Rev. Edward Geoghogan. lio entorod 
Trinity College, Dublin, in October 1830, 
and obtained a llobrew prize immediately 


after entrance. He became a scholar in his 
third year, and graduated A.B. in the sprW 
term 1 835. lie then proceeded to study m C fc 

MB r 1§7 Mld 
M.B. in 1837. II is object was to be able to 

practise among tho poor of bis parish when 
ordninod. lie was ordainod deacon at Hills, 
borough, co. Down, 18 March 1838, and be- 
came curate of Lisburn, co. Antrim Ho 
was ordained priest at Derry, 2 June 1839 
and m 181*1 became perpetual curate of M- 
couriola, co. Antrim. 

Reeves's first publication, printed at Bel- 
fast in 1815, was ‘ A DescriptionofNendrmn 
commonly called Malice Island.’ On 14 Dec* 
184(1 lie was elected a momber of the Royai 
Irish Academy. In 1847 be published in 
Dublin Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down 
Connor, and Dromoro,’ which has ever since 
continued the chiuf work of reference with 
regard to tho ecclesiastical history and topo- 
graphy of that part of Ireland. In 1849 ho 
was made master of the dioccBan sohool at 
Ballymena, and its stipend was a welcome 
addition to the 110/. a year which had been 
his solo income boforo. When his father died 
in 1 852 ho inherited his landed estate ill Cork, 
but generously divided it with his brothers 
and sisters. In 1850 the Irish Archieological 
Society published his ‘Acts of Archbishop 
Colton,’ n volume which does for the dioceseof 
1 lorry wluil his former boolchad accomplished 
for liis own diocese. In both, mediaeval re- 
cords are illuminated by a minute knowledge 
of the modern local topography, and of all 
that, hud been writlon or was traditional 
about the districts mentioned. Sixteen 
papers of varying importance, but all show- 
ing original work, followed, chiefly in the 
‘ Proceedings of tlio Royal Irish Academy’ 
anil in tho ‘ Ulster Journal of Archaeology;’ 
and in 1857 ho published in Dublin ms 
most famous work, * Tho Lifo of >St. Columta, 
Founder of lly, written by Adamnan, ninth 
Abbot of that Monastery, to which ara 
added copious Notes and Dissertations.’ 
This largo volume remains the most learned 
mid tlio fullest collection of knowledge of 
ancient Irish ecclesiastical affairs published 
hinoi* t ho time of J olra Colgan [q. v.j ; ReByes 
is only loss than Colgan, inasmuch as he was 
not acquaint ed wit h tho Irish language, The 
text of tho life (ovory pago of which is care- 
fully annotated) is taken from a manuscript 
of the eighth century. Tho preparation of 
1 1ds book solaced his grief for the loss of his 
first wifi', his cousin Emma, daughter of 
Thomas Ucovos of Carlisle, whom lie had 
ummud on S Jan, 1838, and who died on 
12 Oct. 1855, leaving nine children. 

The ‘Life of St, Uolumba’ was approved 
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by the learned throughout Europe, and 
Beeves was elected flu honorary member of 
the Societies of Antiquaries of Scotland and 
of Zurich, but in his own university he failed 
to obtain the professorship of ecclesiastical 
history, for which he applied. Dr. James 
flentlaom Todd [q. v.J, a fellow student in 
Irish ecclesiastical history, thereupon pre- 
sented him to the vicarage of Lusk, co. Dub- 
lin, worth 170/. a year, and he went into 
residence there SO l)ec. 1857. On 10 Dec, 
1861, Lord J. Ct. Beresford, then archbishop 
of Armagh, nominated him librarian of Ar- 
magh, a post of greater emolument than his 
vicarage, and tenable with it. lie went to 
reside in the librarian’s house at Armagh, 
and was allowed by Archbishop Whately to 
keep a curate at Lusk, whore he continued 
to preach on Sundays. In November 1805 he 
was presented to the rectory of Tynan, near 
Armagh, and resigned Lusk, but remained 
librarian of Armagh. In 1869 he was a candi- 
date for the librarianship of Trinity College, 
Dublin, but was not elected. In 1871 the 
university conferred on him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. He was already D.D., but 
neverpioceeded beyond the degree of bache- 
lor of medicine. ‘The King’s and Quoen’a 
College of Physicians in Dublin elected him 
a fellow in 1864. In 1875 he was made 
dean of Armagh, and on 18 March 1880 
was elected by the clergy and laity of the 
diocese biBhop of Armagh and Clogher. The 
archbishop of Armagh, under the regula- 
tions made after the disestablishment, was 
to be elected by the bishops, and the bishop 
of Armagh and Clogher, if not appointed 
archbishop, was to succeed immediately to 
the diocese made vacant by the appoint- 
ment. The bishops in June 1886 elected 
Dr. Knox to the primacy of all Ireland, and 
on 20 June 1880 Reeves was consecrated 
bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore. He 
left with regret the library at Armagh, 
where many volumes of records copied by his 
handremain, He went to live at Conway 
House, Dunmurry, in the south of Antrim, 
and administered liis diocese with energy, 
lie was in 1891 elected president of the 
Loyal Irish Academy, to wlio-e publica- 
tions, and in other places, he contributed 
mere than fifty original papers after his 
publication of his 'Life of Oolumba,’ besides 
editing part of the works of James Ussher 
[q. v.j, and writing many indexes and notes 
to the works of others. He had also made 
large preparations for editing tho ‘ Boole of 
Armagh/ a manuscript written there early 
in the ninth century, which he purchased 
for 300/. at a time when his means were 
small [see HacMoter, FioEm-cn], and 


which Primate Beresford afterwardB bought 
from him and gave to the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, with a sum of money to 
defray the cost of an edition. It ia in. its 
original leather sack with straps, and Reeves 
used to carry it about suspendedfrom hisneck 
and undeT his waistcoat. On 26 Dec. 1891 
he married, in Dublin, as his second wife, 
his cousin, Charlotte Townley. lie was at- 
tacked, on 6 Jan, 1892, while still in Dublin, 
by pneumonia, died on 12 Jan., and was 
buried on 15 Jan. at Armagh. 

Reeves was a tall man with an aquiline 
nose, well-formed head, and bright expressive 
eyes. Ilis conversation was always interest- 
ing, full of learning, and enlivened by a 
ready wit. lie knew a thousand pleasing 
stories, nnd told them admirably. He was 
the friend of John O’Donovan, of Todd, and 
of all in Ireland who cared for historical 
learning; while in the districts in which his 
life was spent he was liked and admired by 

n le in every rank of society and of every 
e of opinion (cf. Prothero, Life of Brad-* 
shaw, p. 302). A portrait is prefixed to his 
life by Lady Ferguson, and at the end of the 
same book is a complete bibliography of his 
works by John Ribton Garstin, BiD. 

[Xady Ferguson's Life of Reeves, Dublin, 
1890 ; Works ; personal knowledge.] N. M. 

REGAN, MORICE (fl. 1171), Irish in- 
terpreter, is stated in an old French poem, 
of which tho only text ( Carew MSS., Lam- 
beth Palace, No. 596) begins ‘ Par soon de- 
meinolatimer/to have acted as an interpreter 
(1. 1) and herald, or envoy (11. 422, 1657) in 
the service of Diarmaid MacMurchada[q. v.], 
king of Leinster. The poem professes to be 
founded on a history (L 7) of King Diarmaid, 
written by tho interpreter, and gives an 
account or the flight of MacMurcliada, of 
the landings of Robert FitzStephen, Morice 
da Prendergast, Maurice FitzGerald, Ray- 
mond le Gros, and Earl Strongbow ; of the 
death of MncMurchada, and subsequent 
events up to the taking of Limerick in the 
autumn of 1175. Regan is said in the poem 
(1. 422) to have been sent by Diarmaid into 
Wales with offers of lands or other rewards 
to any who would support his cause inarms. 
In the third and only other passage in which 
his name is mentioned he is sent to the citi- 
zens of Dublin, then besieged by Strongbow, 
Miles de Oogan, and Diarmaid, to demand 
their surrender and thirty hostages. The 
text of the poem (1. 1844) mentions tho 
canonisation of Lawrence O’Toole as 1 Seint 
Laurence’ in December 1226, and cannot 
therefore have been written before about 
1226, Tbe manuscript is probably half a 
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century later than this date. Morice Regan 
isnot mentioned elsewhere. The name Regan, 
in Irish UaRiacain, is extant in the southern 
parts of Ireland, and one of the tribes settled 
round Tara in Meath bore the name (O’Dun- 
HAOAisr, ed. O'Donovan, pp. 1, 8). 

[Harris's Ilibernica, Dublin, 1770, contains an 
inaccurate translation of the poem. In 1837 
■William Pickering printed the French text, 
odited by P. Michol, with on Introduction by 
Thomas Wright. An accurots text and trans- 
lation were published at Oxford in 1803 by 
G. H. Orpen, under tho imaginary title of 1 The 
Song of Dormot and tho Earl.’] N. M. 

REGENBALD (Jl. 10G6), chancellor of 
Edward tho Conlbssor, has boon doomed tho 
first English chancellor on record. Hut on 
Leofric (d. 1072) [q. v.] becoming bishop of 
Orediton. (Exclor) in 1 016, Florence of Wor- 
cester stylos Leofric ‘ cancollarius regie.’ The 
oarliost appoaranco of Hogoubald is ns 1 Rieiu- 
bnldus iirnsbytor,’ a witness to Edwurd’s 
Exetor charter (Gad. Dipl. No. 701 ) in 1080, 
hut Kemble questioned il s authenticity . II o 
witnessos as ‘cancollarius’ o royal cliartor of 
1002 (il>. No. 818), and as ‘Rengcbold can- 
clieler’ a writ of Edward after 10B2 (ib. No. 
891). Oliart ors of 1080 (Mamsey Carl. fol. 
139), 1061 , and J 006, which howifcnossos (Cod. 
Dipl. Nos. 810, 824, 826), aro doubtful. Mr. 
Freeman pronouncod him a ‘ Norman ’ (Not •m. 
Gong. ii. 367), but without authority. A 
charter of Edward to him as ‘ Roiubold min 
promt ’ is printed in ‘ Archnaologia ’ (xxvi. 
26(1), and confirms to him sac and soc, which 
his predecosBors enjoyed. With it aro printed 
two chartors of lung William, who also 
styles him ‘my priest,’ confirming him in his 
lands and granting him fresh ones. 

In Domesday ho is found in several coun- 
ties, both as a tenant-in-chief and as an 
under-tenant. Cn tho former capacity ho 
held in t-Uoucestorshire lands at Amptim, 
Driffield, Northuoto, and I’rost on, in Dor- 
set at Fulham, in Wiltshire at Latton, in 
Berkshire at Caokham, TUagbornn, and As- 
ton, and in Buckinghamshire at Rovouey, 
lie also hold the church of Frame, Somerse t, 
with its estates, and land at Bodicote, Ox- 
fordshire). do seems also to have held tho 
church of Milborno, Soinursot, with Frorao, 
os well na that of Cheltenham. Tho ‘ Sur- 
vey’ also outers him — styling him ‘llein- 
baldus Oancolor ’ — as having held an os- 
late in ILorofordshiro under the Con feasor. 
Domesday also mentions his brother as hold- 
ng Ampney St. Fol or, under Gloucester 
Abbey; and Mr. Ellis f Domesday Tenants 
of Gloucestershire, p. 311) has well sug- 
gested that, Ehvard Roinbaldson, who hold 
land at Aldsworlh in 1080, was liis son. 


Henry I endowed Cirencester AbwT'IT 
‘the lands of Reinbald the priest* y - h 
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Anyl. ii. 177), and Leland states fchat&l 
dean of the Colloge of Prebendwias i t ^? 
placed (Itinerary, u. 49), and that his 
there ran ‘Hie jaoot Rembaldus presbZ 
quondam hmus eeclesue decanus et tempo * 
Edwardi Regis Anghe cancellarius’ X;! 
stoiy is supported by his being once stykd 
m Domesday ‘Rembaldus de Cirecestr/’ 7; 
68). The charter of Ilenry I f ut 
valuable for its list of his possessions® 
probably held, besides his estates ‘ sixteen 
churches, rich m tithes and glebe' fjw., 
England, p. 426). 8 { udal 

[Komblo’s Codox Diplomaticus ; Archseolosla- 
Domesday Book ; _ Bristol and GloncesteXj 
Arclucologicnl Society, vol. iv >; Bound's Feudal 
England ; Lolands Itinerary.] J. B B 

REGIMORTER, or REGEMORTEB 
ASSUERUS, M.D. (1014-1660), phyS 
son of the Rev. Ambrose Regsmorter was 
born in London in December 1014,’and 
baptised at, 1,1 iq Dutch church in Austin 
Friars, 6 Jan. 1616. He was educated it 
the school of Thomas Farnaby [q. v.l and 
afterwards studied medicine at Leyden 
where ho graduated M.D. 11 Feb. 1686 
maintaining a thesis on ague. On 29 March 
163(3 ho was incorporated M.D, at Oxford, 
lie began praotico in London, and became a 
licentiate of (lie Oolloge of Physicians, 
80 Sopt. 1639, a candidate or member, 
22 Doo.1812, and a fellow, 11 Nov. 1643. 
Tie delivered the Gulstonian lectures in 
1646, and was a consorin 1649. He was 
ono of the three physicians who about 1844 
began tho invesl igation of rickets. At tie 
ond of tlio prafneo to the famous ‘ Troctatna 
do Ilacliilidu,’ published in 1660, his initials 
nva the last, following those of Francis 
Glisson, M.D. [q.v.], and George Bate, M.D. 
[q. v.) lie and Bate had numerous con- 
ferences with Glisson, who was the real au- 
thor of the book, ns is stated in the prefaca 
Rogimortor lived in Lime Street, London, 
and had a largo practice as a physician, Ha 
died 26 Nov. 1060, and left 20 1. to the 
Oollogo of Physicians. Ho had a son, 
Ahasuorus, who was horn in 1649, and 
ontorod Wadbnm Oollego, Oxford, 22 July 
1064. 


[Mnnk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 286 ; Foster's At rami 
Oxon, ; Glisson’s Tractates do Rachitide,prsfatw, 
Leyden, 1071.] 

REGINALD, called Gootbdisos ( i , 
94-4 P), king of the Danes, was great-grandson 
of Ivar Boinlaus and son of the Godfrey who 
invaded England in 918; his mother was an 
Englishwoman. Ho had four brothers— OM 
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r 8 ee Oiat Godfreyson], Lachtin (d. 947), 
AJbdan or Halfdeile (d. 926), and Blaoar 
(d. 048) ( War of the Gaedhil, p. 279, Kolia 
Se'r.) He is possibly the Reginald Godfrey- 
8 on" mentioned by Gaimar ( L'Sstorie dee 
Engles, ii. 112, Rolls Ser,), who took York in 
928 and next year entered into a treaty with 
Edward the elder, and made personal sub- 
mission to him ( A.-8,Chron . ii. 84, Rolls Ser., 
but cf. Sym. Doweem. vol. ii. p. xxix, Rolls 
Ser.) In 948, probably in succession to his 
brother, Olaf Godfreyson, he was ruling in 
Northumbria as joint king with Olaf Sitric- 
son [q. v.], with whom he accepted Chris- 
tianity, and allied himself closely with King 
Edmund (A.-S. Ghron. p. 90). When, how- 
ever, King Edmund had returned to Wes- 
sex next yeaT, the two Danish kings made 
a raid into the midlands to win back their 
lost territory. King Edmund drove them 
from the country ana annexed Northumbria 
(ib.) The date of Reginald’s death is not 
known. Several of the Irish annals mention 
a son who was slain in 942 (Annals of the 
Four Masters, ii. 646-7, ed. O’Donovan). 

[In addition to the authorities cited in the 
text, see Langebek’s, Script. Her. Dan. i. 3, ii. 
H9, 416; Flor. Wig. i. 129,183-4 (lingl. Hist. 
Soc.) ; Brampton ap. Twysdan, Decern Scriptt. p. 
835, Ethalwerd ap. Potrie, Mon. Brit. i. 620, 
Hen. nnnt. Hist. Angl. pp. 169, 162 ; Barth, de 
Cotton, Hist. Angl. pp. 22-3, Richard of Ciren- 
cester, Spec Hist. ii. 67, 80, Chronicon Seotornm, 
p. 206 (all Bolls Ser.) ; Ohron. da Mnilros, pp. 
27-9 (Bannatyne Club); Robertson’s Scotland 
nnder her Early Kings, i. 07, 70 ; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, i. 861 .] A. M. C-n. 

REGINALD or It AINA LD (d. 1097), 
abbot of Abingdon, Berkshire, was a secular 
clerk and one of the chaplains of William, 
duke of Normandy. He became a monk of 
Jumitges, and Duke William, then king of 
England, gave him at Rouen the abbacy of 
Abingdon on 10 June 1085 ( Ilistoria de 
Abingdon, ii. 16, 40), his predecessor ./Ethel- 
helm, also formerly a monk of Jumifiges, 
having died on 10 Sept. 1084 (ib. p. ll). 
The king sent him to Walkelin, bishop of 
Winchester, to he installed in his office, He 
was received at Abingdon on 18 July, and 
on 16 Aug. was hallowed by Osmund [q. v.], 
bishop of Sarum, The tenants of the abbey 
had vigorously resisted the Conqueror’s rule, 
and the house had accordingly suffered (ib. 
i. 486, 493 ; Nonnan Conquest, iv. 88, 87-8, 
469) ; but some return to prosperity seems 
to have begun under Abbot HDthellielm, 
and it increased during the earlier years or 
Reginald’s abbacy. In 1087 Gilbert of Ghent 
presented the monastery with a house in the 
Strand, London, with a chapel dedicated to 


the Holy Innocents, which he had given to 
it in ./Ethelhelm’s time, but had resumed at 
his death. It became the abbot’s London 
lodging (Ilistoria de Abingdon, ii. 16-16). 
On the accession of William Rufus, Reginald 
helped him in the distribution of his father's 
treasure among the minsters and other 
churches of Eugland and the poor (ib. p. 41). 
At this time Rufus held him in high esteem, 
and gave a charter to him and his house. 
Though Reginald disposed of some of the 
convent’s property to his son and personnl 
friends, he set about rebuilding the church 
of the monastery with much earnestness, 
using materials and treasure collected for 
that purpose by his predecessor ; and, in order 
to insure the co-operation of the villeins on 
the conventual estates, gathered them to- 
gether and announced that several customs 
that pressed hardly upon them should be 
done away, provided that they would give the 
full tithes of their harvest for the restoration 
of the church. Robert of Oily or d'Oilgi 

[ q. v.J was led by a dream to restore certain 
and that he had unjustly taken from the 
house in Abbot HUthelhelm’s time, and also 
gavo a large sum towards the building. After 
a time, however, enemies of the abbot set 
the king against him, so that his former re- 
gard for him was changed to hate ; and he 
. eprived the convent of much of its property. 
The king having crossed to Normandy in 
November 1097, Reginald followed him, "pro- 
bably on the convont’s business, and died 
there before thB end of the year (ib. p. 42). 

His sou William he caused to lie well 
educated and to take holy orders. He pre- 
sented him to the convent living of Marcham, 
near Abingdon, with some of the convent 
property. When taken with his last sickness 
in the time of Abbot Faricius, he assumed 
the monastic habit at Abingdon, and restored 
to the convent the church and land that he 
had received from his father (ib. p. 181). 

[Historia ils Abingdon, ii. passim (Rolls Sar.); 
Freeman's Norman Conquest, iv. 88, 37-8, 784. 
and William Rufus, ii. 266 380-1 ».] 

W. H. 

REGINALD or Canterbury (fl. 1112), 
Latin poet, was born and brought lip at n 
place which he eulogises in one of his poems 
os ‘ Fogia ; ’ of this place a certain Aimeric, 
to whom another of his poems Domino 
suo Americo Fagiensi 1 ) is addressed, was 
lord. The authom of the ‘ Histoire LitT fe- 
rine de la France* (ix. 170-1) suppose that 
Fagia was in Normandy, guessing that a 
letter of St. Anselm addressed to Boso, abbot 
of Beo (Ansclmi Epistolee, iii. 22), in which 
he sends a greeting to the abbot’s brother 
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Reginald [Rainaldusl may refer to Reginald 
of Canterbury. If this were so, Reginald 
•would be thu boh of a man named Aimerie 
and his wife Lezelina. But in that case lie 
would have been born on a monastic estate 
in the neighbourhood of Rouun, and not, as 
the poet certainly was, under the shadow of 
the caatlo of a powerful lay lord (see his 
poem, Ad Fagiam eastellum ) . Besides, there 
is reason to believe that the abbot's brother 
Reginald, who died after 1 136, the date of 
Abbot Boso’s death, did not leave the monas- 
tery of Bee ( Vita IJostmia ap. Lanfranci 
Opera, i. 327, 337). The name Reginald was 
eo common at that timo that it cannot safely 
be made a basis of conjocture. Another 
theory, for which no ronson is given, places 
Png in vaguely in tho south of Prance 
•(Windin', Biographia Britrmnica Literaria , 
ii. 77). The solution of tho doubt must bo 
found in tho nanio of tho place and in tho 
name of its lord. It is suggested, then, 
that tlio poet's Fagia represents TiUiutgos or 
Tifauge (Lat. Theofagimn), in tho north of 
Foitou, on the little river Sovre, which in 
Reginald’s timo bolonged to Aimoric, vis- 
count of Thounrs, called ‘ do Tlicolngiis ' from 
his castle there. This Aimerio was a power- 
ful lord. lie married Maliant or Agnus, 
(laughter of William VII, count of l’oitou 
and duke of Aquitaine, and tho magnificence 
of tho life at tho oast lo of Fagia, on which 
the pool, dilates, may woll liavn boon found 
in Aimeric's easllo ut Tillnugos ( Beeueil <len 
llintoriens, xii. 400; L'ArL de rfrijler lei 
.Dates, x. 108), If this idenlillcat ion is cor- 
rect, Reginald's Kngin bocanio notorious in 
tho fifteenth century ns tho scone ol’ somo of 
the worst infamies laid to tho charge of itu 
lord, GUlles do Rolls, thu original of Blue 
Beard. Tho ruins of the castle are still t,a 
<bo seen, and include some building that may 
have stood in the time of tho pool and his 
lord, tho Viscount, Aimerio. 

Reginald became a monk of St. Augus- 
tine's, Canterbury. That he was previously 
a monk of Hoc, and came over to England in 
consequence of tlio coming of Anselm ; is pro- 
bable, hut is a matter of more conjecture. 
Uewrolo a largo quantity of verses in rhym- 
ing hexameters. Somo lire addressed to An- 
selm, one poem to (filbert Crispin, abbot of 
Westminster, who died (! Doc. 1117 ( Anglo - 
■6’a.i‘on Chronicle, an, HJ7),and ona to Hugh, 
snh-prior ol' St. L’ancras, Canterbury, pos- 
sibly Hugh do Flory, wlio bociuno abbot of 
Hi. Augustine’s, and died 1124 (Tirouttn, 
cols. 1704-8). Hu lent his poems to tho 
famous scholar liildchert, bishop of Lo 
Alans, consecrated in 1097, and translated 
to the see of Tours in 112(1, who in return , 


Bent him a highly complim^t^l^r 
(IIiLDDiimiT, Opera, iii. iso, Ep, 15 / 
versos of compliment were also addressed 
him by Thomas, archbishop of York 
died in 1114. They refer to his longest jkh® 
which was therefore written before that daS’ 
It is in six books, containing about 3Sfln 
lines, and is o life of St. Malchus, a Swim 
hermit, whose lifo was written by St. JeroiT 
Like the rest of his poems, it is in leonim 
hexameters, and is dedicated to Baldwin 
prior of St. Andrew’s, Rochester, and the 
brethren there. Reginald describes his mm or 
poems variously as ‘ versus reoiproce leoai- 
tatis,’ ‘versus dioaees,’ and ‘trilices.’ H„ 
wrote with grammatical accuracy, with much 
spirit, and some tasto, lus poem in twentv. 
seven stanzas, ‘ Ad Fagiam eastellum,’ bsine 
specially pleasing. Ho shows acquainting 
with someLalin pools of classical times, and 
mixes up tho lunguago of paganism with 
Christian sentiment. Thore is no ground 
for the assertion of Fits that he understood 
( Track, llis poems are preserved in beautiful 
handwriting in Cotton. MS. Vespas, E, iii, 
and in thu Bodleian Library in Laud. Ms! 
M mooli, 40, and in part in Miscell. BOO. 

[Cotton. MM. Vespas. 15. iii.- Hildobort, Opn. 
iii. 180, Ansolm, Opp. ii. fiO (both cd. Migne); 
(Jroku’s Essay on . . . Iihyming Lntin Verse, pp, 
03-82, with extracts from tho poems; Buls's 
.Script. Bril. (hit. cont. xii. 82; Fits, De Angli® 
Script, pp. 891-4.] W. H. 


REGINALD op Cominquau or or 
Duiiham (Jl. 1 170), hngiologist, was probably 
either a nativo of Ooldingluim or was sent 
from liis monastery of Durham as a monk to 
t lie cull at (Joldingham. Ho was commis- 
sioned by Frier Thomas of Durham (11C6- 
1102) mid by Aiked of liievanx [sbo Ethel- 
linn, J 000 P-1 to visit the hermit Godric 

[q. v.'] at Finohalo, near Durham, with aview 
to wriliugtlni hermit's lifo. Godric reluctantly 
allowed Reginald to undertake the task. 
When Godric’s end drew near, Reginald took 
earn of tho bed-ridden saint, and wrote down 
all that ho said while it was still fresh m bn 
memory, Godric blessed Reginald's com- 
pleted work, and forbade any one to see the 
biography before liis death m 1170. Under 
lluginalct’e care the life of Godrio was twice 
rewritten with enlargements, the third and 
last recension being dedicated to Hugh da 
l’udsey [q, v,], bishop ol’ Durham. 

At the suggestion, and paitly with the 
help, of Ailrud of liievanx, Reginald next 
compiled his lifo of St. Guthbert, which is 
brought down to 1173. Tho work is pre- 
ceded by a letter addressed to Ailred, who 
died in 1166, before the completion ol the 
work. Tho lives of Godric and Outhbert 
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lm\e both been edited for the Surtees So- 
ciety. Two other works by Reginald are 
Imown : a life of Oswald, king and martyr, 
addressed to Henry, sub-prior of Durham 
{of which the greater part has been printed 
in tirsr. Dunblm. ed. Arnold, Rolls Ser. 
\ol. i. App. iii.1 i and a life of St. Ebba of 
Coldingkam, which Capgi'ave abbreviated; 
the original is extant in Bodleian MS. Fair- 
fax 6, if. 184-78). 

[Surtees Society, Vita Godrici, ed. Stevenson, 
and libellus de Alir.iculis Cuthberti (for this 
edition the copy in Fairfax MS. 6 was not con- 
sulted), Simeon of Durham, ed. Arnold j Hardy’s 
Cat. i. 306, <S.e.] M. B, 

REGINALD, Eakl oe Cojotwail (d. 
1173), was a natural son of Henry I by Sibil, 
daughter and, in her issue, coheir of Robert 
Corbet of Longden, Shropshire (Eyion, vii. 
146, 169, 181), and was probably born be- 
tween 1110 and 1113 (ib.) His mother was 
afterwards the wife of Herbert FitzIIerbert, 
andwashvingin 1137, when, as the ‘mother 
of Earl Reginald,’ she is entered as in receipt 
nidi, a year from a crown manor. Reginald 
isnot mentioned in Mr. Freeman’s list of 
Henry I's illegitimate issue ( William Rufus, 
ii,870-882),bu.tthe‘Continuator’of William 
of Jumieges (lib. x. cap. 27) speaks of him 
as one of Homy’s three natural sons, living 
when he wrote, who as yet had not been 
provided for. Mr, Eyton believed that he 
•was allowed to retain the barony of Robert 
Corbet for life, to the prejudice of the legiti- 
mate heirs (vii. 161). 

Reginald’s name is drat found in the pipe 
i oil ol 1130, where it occurs (with that of 
his sister G-uudrada) under Wiltshire, while 
he also appears under Surrey, as a landowner, 
He seems, as 1 Reginald the king’s son,’ to 
have attended King Stephen's great Easter 
court in 1130 (Geoffrey de Mandeville, p, 
268), hut in 1188 he is found, with Baldn in 
de Redvers and Stephen de Mandevillc, 
ravaging the CO tent in, till defeated by En- 
guerrand de Sai (Obd. Yit.) He is said by 
william of Malmesbury to have been created 
Earl of Cornwall by his half-brother, the 
Earl of Gloucester, in 1140, but this state- 
ment is doubtful ( Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 
08). He certainly, however, at this period 
married the daughter of William Fita- 
Bichard (see Pipe Roll, 31 lion, I), a Coruish 
magnate, who nad charge of the county for 
the king, but now handed it over to Regi- 
nald (Gesta Stephani, p. 64). Ho at once 
made it a base of operations against Stephen, 
uud his lawless raids brought about his ex- 
communication by the bishop of Exeter. 
Theking soon marched against him, recovered 
some castles, and left Earl Alan to wage war 
VOL, XVI. 


againsthim (ib.) On Stephen’s capture next 
year (1141) Reginald accompanied the em- 
piess on her progress, witnessing her charters 
first as ‘Filio Regis,’ and then as ‘comite 
filio Regis,’ which implies that he was created 
an earl about April 1141 ( Geoffrey de Mon- 
de lille, pp. 68, 82). He was present with 
her at Oxford in July (ib. pp. 128, 125), and 
accompanied her to the siege of Winchester 
(Gesta Stephani , p. 79), 

He is again traced by charters, ns v ith her 
at Devizes ( Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 284, 
418; Add. Chart. No. 19677), between 
1144 and 1147, and was captured by his 
nephew Philip while on a mission from 
Aland to Stephen, seemingly in 1146 (Gesta, 
p ; 119). In April 1162 he attended a coun- 
cil held at Lisieux to urge that Henry (now 
Duke of Normandy) should cometo England 
(Rob. Tob. p. 104). In June 1162 he made 
terms with the bishop of Salisbury (Sar. Doc. 
p. 23). From his language on this occasion 
he appears to have claimed to hold pleas of 
Ilia crown on behalf of his nephew Henry. 
Tho following year he is found with Henry 
himself atBristol(<5enen/oyi8<,x. 12; Jeavik, 
Berkeley Charters, p. 2), nud at Wallingford 
(Geoffrey de Mandeville, p, 410). 

From Henry’s coronation (19 Dec. 1154 ) 
(he earl is found in constant attendance on 
him(ElTON, pp. 2-16), accompanying lura to 
the siege of Bridgnorth (May 1166), and 
to Dover (J anuary 1166) on his departure for 
Normandy (iA. p. 10; Geoffrey de Mandevillc, 
p. 286). In addition to his earldom of Corn- 
wall with its territorial possessions, he was 
provided for out of the crown lands in 
Devonshire and Somerset to the amount of 
more than 1607. a year (Rot. Pip. 4 Hen. II). 
Ilis name occurs among the witnesses to the 
constitutions of Clarendon inllC4jandIIenry 
employed him with others to win the pri- 
mate’s assent to them beforehand (Roe. Hot. 
i. 222). At the council of Northampton 
(October 1164) he was sent, with the Earl 
of Leicester, to visit Becket when lying ill, 
and again to announce to him the sentence 
of the barons (ib. pp. 226, 228). Early in 
1106 he sent in, with the other magnates, 
the return of his knight’s fees in Devonshire 
and Cornwall (Hall, Liber Rubeus , p. 261), 
215 in number, and seems from the pipe roll 
of 1168 to have also administered the fief of 
his son-in-law, Richard, earl of Devon, who 
had died in 1162 (Rob. Toe. p. 218; see 
Rbbvbbb, Family ob). He is found at Win- 
chester as a chief adviser of Henry ‘the 
young king,’ in October 1170 (Engl. Hist. 
Rev, vi. 887), and at Pembroke with the king 
himself (AIobant, History of Essex, i. 331) a 
year later (October 1171). In 1173, when. 

3 x 
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the rebellion broke out, the eari, supporting 
the king's cause, joined Richard do Luoi 
fq. v.l in timo to take part in the battle of 
Fornham (Rog. Hoy. u. 64). He was also 
with bim the previous July, when Leicester 
was stormed and burnt ( ib . ii. 07). lie served 
as sheriff of Devonshire from 1173 to his 
death in 1176. Mr. Eyton has shown 
(Itinerary of Henry II, p. 192) that ho diod 
(at Ghortsoy) 1 Jury in that year, lie was 
buriod at Reading (Rob. Toil, p. 208). 

Thore is some difficulty about hie children. 
Robert of Torigny says (ib.) that tho king 
seized on his fief for the use of his sou John, 
only giving email portions of it to tho carl’s 
daughters. Those were Diouys, wife of 
Richard, earl of Devon (d. 1162) ; Matilda, 
wife of Robert, count of Median (Ron. 'foil, 
p. 227), who brought him two manors in 
Cornwall (ScArim-roN, n. oxevii, ceiii) ; 
and Sara, who married, in 1169, Ademar, 
vicomte of Limoges (Eyton, Itinerary , _ p. 
48). Mr. Eyton, who had specially studied 
the subject, assigned him emo legitimate son, 
Nicholas, who loft no lawful issue (History 
of Shropshire , Yii. 169). Ilis natural son, 
llonvy ‘EitzCount,’ a man of hoiuo nolo, re- 
ceived, in 1194, from Richard 1 the manors 
of Korswull and Dipl lord, Devonshire, 
wliioli, accordinglo tho ‘Testa de Novili,’ 
had belonged to liia father (Round, Ancient 
Charters, p. 101), together with Lihlteard, 
Cornwall. lie obtained lands and money 
from John, whoso cauao ho supported, and 
was given, at tho close of his roign, the 
county of Cornwall at form. At tliu acces- 
sion of Hoary HE lio was placed in the same 
position as liis father ovor Cornwall, but 
was subsequently deprived of it, and, going 
to the Holy Land, died about 1221 (Duct- 
dale, Baronage, p. G10). 

Mr. Eyton lias printed an inlorosliug 
charter of Earl ltogninld towards tho closo 
of hia life (History of Shropshire , vii. 167- 8) ; 
this mentions soveral of his relatives, and a 
pedigroo is appended. Resides a brother Wil- 
liam, who hold of him in tho return of 1 1 00, 
ho had throe half-brothers, tho legitimate 
Bein'! of his mother, by her husband, Herbert 
Eitzllorbort. In 1177 at tho counoii of Ox- 
ford, lEeiuy II bestowed on his brother Wil- 
liam, hia Iinlf-brothor Herbert, tmd thoir 
nephew Joel do Pomorai tho iief of Lhnoriok 
(lute. IIov, ii. 184) j but they decided to re- 
fuse it (ib. p, 186). 

[Authorities quoted in tho toxt.] J. TI. It, 

REGINALD (d. 1200), abbot of Wuldon, 
became prior of that liouso in 1 10 1. Through 
tho liberality of its benefactors, notably of 
"William do Mandoville, third earl of Essex 


[q. v.], Reginald was enabled to NfoTit. 
priory to the position of an abbey in m? 
^te deration of the house at theS 
of the Mandeville estates brought tS 
the enmity °i the heir, Geoftef Fitter 
But the latter, alter showing much hostility 
also became a benefactor of the abbey (Dm 
DALE, Monastieon Anylicanum, iv. lUtu) 
Reginald appointed vicars to his deDen- 
dent churches, hut conceded to "Wilhain 
da Mandeville, during his lifetime, the rirb 
of nominal mg tho clergy of 8ev6n V 
has boon placed in tho lists of the'eban 
eellors of England, hut this seems to bB a 
mistake. 

Another Reginald (Jl. 1126) was, accord- 
ing to Loland s uncorroborated testimony 
(Itinerary, ii. 44), chancellor in Henry ft 
roign, and nfl or wards prior and bonofaotoof 
tho Cluniac house of Montaoute in Wilt- 
shiro. IJis name does not appear ia tile 
accredited lists of the priors and benefactors 
of that konso. 


[Dugclalo's Monaat. Angl iv. 193 sq, v. 103 _ 5 , 
Hpolman’s Olosaarluin Aichaiologicum, p. no' 
Nowcourl'b ItoporLorium, ii. 022; Willis’s Wed 
Abbeys, ii. 82 ; 1 <Wb Judges of England, p. 
660, od. 1870 ; Campboll’s Lives of tho Clnm. 
eellors, i. 61. J A. M, C-n. 


REGINALD I-’ITZJOOEUN (1140 P- 
1191), aroUbihImp-eloct of Canterbury, [See 
J'Tczjoi'Hj.in,] 

REGONDI, G1ULIO (1822-1872), mi- 
t orbit and coneui't inn-pluyer, was, according 
to his own account, bom at Geneva in 1822 
llis earliest recollect ions dated from Lyons, 
where ho lived wit h a man whom ha regarded 
as liia futhor, a teacher of languages, who 
had boon professor at the gymnasium in 
Milan in 1822. 

Daring this poriod at Lyons Regondi. 
who early showed groat aptitude for 
music, was compelled, by being locked in 
his room, t o practice five hours daily on the 
guitar, and ho advanced so rapidly that 
his father, yielding to the advice of a hr. 
Young, took him to all the principal European 
courts, excepting that of Spain, before kerns 
ton years old. Tho pair arrived in England 
in June 1831, and some time was passed in 
Dublin, where Regondi became friendly will 
Mrs. Homans, who in 1884 wrote a poem 
uhout him (of. Musical IPorM, 1872, p. 384 1 . 
In 1841 Regondi made a concert-tow with 
the violoncellist, Josef Liedel, which cul- 
minated in six very successful concerts nt 
Vienna, Regondi hiinsolf playing an instru- 
ment described as a melophone (of. Has- 
hlcck, Gesehichte des Concertwesens, Vienna, 

1809, p. 811 ). 
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Five years later Regondi again toured 
abroad, now with Madame Dulcken, the 
pianist ; but after his return ho seems never 
to have quitted England again. An accom- 
plished linguist, and capable of becoming a 
Bne player on any instrument, he was the 
first to devote serious attention to tho con- 
certina, and is said to have shown Sir Charles 
iVheatstone [q. v.J its patentee, the complete 
capabilities of the instrument. Forit Regondi 
lvrote two concertqs, and Molique wrote 
another for him. Regondi also arranged for it 
an enormous mass of music. Ilis piece, ‘ Lea 
Oiseaux,’ enjoyed a great vogue. lie also 
published a concertina 'Tutor 1 and a ‘New 
Method,’ Dublin, 1857. Regondi died in 
London on 6 May 1872, after a long period of 
ill health. He was buried at Kensal Green. 

[MuskalWorld, 1872, pp. 315, 346 ; AUgemeine 
Mimikaliache Zeituug, 1848, p. 863 ; Brit. Mus. 
Catalogues, and authorities quoted in the text.] 

It. H. L. 

REGTTLUS or RULE, Saint (yZ. 8th 
cent, f), was the legendary founder of the see 
of St. Andrews. He is a leading character 
in the storv of the joumeymgs of the relics 
of St. Andrew, a story which has three prin- 
cipal versions— that of a Colbertine manu- 
script (the oldest and simplest of the three), 
that of St. Andrews priory, and that of the 
Aberdeen breviary. These versions vary 
considerably in detail, but the main outline 
of the story is that when in 346 Constantins 
invaded Patras, whore St. Andrew was mar- 
tyred, Bishop Ragulus, custodian of the 
relicB, concealed a part of them in obedience 
to a vision ; he was directed in a second 
vision to found a church in the west. Aftor 
some wandering, Regulus reached Scotland, 
and ou a hill called Rigmond (Kil-rymont, 
or St. Andrews) met the king of the Piets 
at the head of an army. The king was Un- 
gus, son of Urguist, who had already been 
warned in a vision to offer the tenth part of 
his inheritance to St. Andrew in order that 
he might be victorious in the war ho was 
•waging against the Britannic nations in the 
plain of Merse, or, according to the St. An- 
drews version, against AStlielatan, king of 
the Saxons. The rolics of St. Andrew were 
landed at a harbour called Matha — that is, 
Mordurua or Muckross, The king then dedi- 
cated that place to St. Andrew, to bB head 
of all the Pictish churches, and made a grant 
of Kilrymont and a large territory to Goa and 
St. Andrew, together with the sites of many 
other churches which the legend specifies. 

Skene identifies Uugus or Hungus, son of 
Urguist, the benefactor of Regidns, with 
Angus HcFergus, who reigned 781-7G1, and 
led in 740 an expedition against Eadbert, 


king of Northumbria. The ‘Register of St. 
Andrews,’ however, attribute d the f o undation 
of St. Andrews to a later Angus McFergue, 
who reigned 822-834. It is impossible to 
reconcile the dates of either Angus with 
those assigned in legend to Regulus, who is 
said to have left Patras for Scotland in. the 
fourth century. But no reliance oan be placed 
on that part of the story; there is doubtless 
some confusion between tbe founder of the 
Scottish see of St. Andrews and another St 
Regulus or Rioul, a Greek of the fourth cen- 
tury, who was first biBhop of Senlis. 

The oult of St. Andrew in the eighth cen- 
tury in Scotland was perhaps due to the 
wanderings of Aooa [q. v.] ; tho latter hud 
ruled over Hexham, which was dedicated to 
St. Andrew j and the church there claimed 
to possess his relics. 

St. Regulus is commemorated in the Aber- 
deen breviary on 30 March. When 30 March 
fell in Lent, St. Regulus’s feast was com- 
memorated on 17 Oct. On the preceding 
day the feast of an Irish saint, Riaghail, is 
celebrated, and it has been suggested that 
this name is the Celtic form of the Latin 
Regulus. In Scotland St. Regulus is patrou 
of churches at Monifeth, JKenuethmont, 
Meikle Folia, and Ecclesgreg. 

[Forbes’s Cal. of Scottish Saints, p. 480; 
Brev. Aberd. Prop. SS. pars hyam. f. lxxxii, 
edited for the Bannatyne Club ; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, and paper in tho Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, iv. 300-21 ; 
Reeves's Culdees, pt. iii. § 2 ; Acta S3. Boll and. 
Oct. viii. 163 ; Diet, of Christian Biogr. ; O’Han- 
lon's Irish Saints, iii. 1021.] M. B. 

REID. [See also Read, Reads, Rede, 
Reed, and Rebdb.] 

REID or RHEAD, ALEXANDER 
(1586 P-1641), anatomist and surgeon, horn 
about 1686, whose surname is variously spelt 
Reid, Read, Reade, Rhead, or Rliecdus, was 
third son of James Reid, minister of Ban- 
chory Teman, Kincardineshire. Thomas Reid 
(d. 1624) [q. v.l was his older brother. After 
being educated by his father at Banchory, 
Alexander proceeded to Aberdeen 'Uni- 
versity, where he graduated M. A. after 1600. 
Ilethen travelled abroad, and studied surgery 
in France. He resided at Holt on the border 
of Wales in 1618, and practised in North 
Wales, often seeing patients in Denbigh and 
at times travelling to Bath. On ono occasion 
he was asked by Lord Gerard, near Newport, 
to see his tailor, whose leg had been injured, 
and he cut it off above the lmoe with a 
joiner’s whip-saw, stopping hremorrhage with 
a mixture of uusloked lime, umber ; whites of 
and hare’s fur. The man lived as a 

3 E 2 
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pensioner of Lord Gerard for many years, 'AvOpairivri, or a Description of tlie Bnrl t 
und the success of this operation, performed Man. With the Practice of Cinir ff err J 
•with no instruments or medicine but what the use of Three-and-fifty Instrume 
the place afforded, increased Reid’s fame as 8vo, 1034, "Wood says that this work to 
a surgeon. He was incorporated M.A. at printed in 1610, but there is no nth 
Oxford on 28 May 1020, with his brother evidence of such an edition. The exolm 
Thomas, and on the following day he was lion of the instruments is gathered fc 
created doctor of physio by letters from H. 0. out of the works of Ambrose p ar J 
James I. lie became, about the same time, 2. * Chirurgicall Lectures on Wounds 1 Lm 
a foreign brother of tho Barber-Surgeons’ don, 4to, 1604; delivered atBarber-Suraeom' 
Company, and a candidate of the Co] lego of IIoll. 3. ‘The Manuull of the Anatom or 
Physicians on 22 Dec. 1621. Ho was ad- Dissection of tho Body of Man, which usuallv 
mitted afellow of the latter body on 0 March ore shewed in the Publike Anatomicall Ever- 
1623-4. On 7 July in tho same year he was cisos, methodically digested into six boob’ 
incorporated in his medical degree at Cam- London, 12mo, 1634 ; 2udedit.l037 reprinted 
bridge. He was appointed lecturer on anatomy 1038; 3rd edit. 1042; 4th edit.1660- 5th edit 
at Barber-Surgeons’ Hall on 28 Deo. 1032. 1053 ; this 5 b a digest of the lectures wiudi 
He lectured on Tuesdays throughout tho ho delivered as professor of anatomy. 4. 'Chi- 
year, and received 20 /. ns a stiponu. lie hold rurgicall Lectures on Tumours and Ulcers 1 
tho post until 1634. lie dind in October Loudon, 4to, 1635. 5. ‘A Treatise of the 
Kill, his will being proved on 24 Oct. 1041. First Pnrb of Chirurgery called by mee 
51b house in London was near tho fleet trvyBcnxn,’ London, 1038. 6. ‘A Treatise 

Street Conduit . of till tlio Muscles of tho Body of Man’ 

Iteid acquired a largo fortune, and his London, 4to, 1037; 2nd edit. 1660 ; 3rd edit, 
brother Thomas bequeathed him four thou- 1069. 7. * Alphabetical! List of Phyaicnli 
sand marks in 1024, IIo maintained an in- Secrets, by 0[\veu] IVToodV 8vo. 1G39. 
timato relationship with the universities of 8. 1 Tho AVorkes of that Famous Pliysitiauj 
Abordeen throughout his life. On 4 Oct. Dr. Alexander Bead,’ 4to, London ; 2nd edit! 
1633 he gave 110/. to found bursaries, and 1 050 ; 3rd edit. 1059. This contains Nos! 
other sums were, with his library, bequeathed 2, 3, 6, mid 0. 9. ‘ An Epitome of Secrets 
to tho King’s and Marisehal Colleges by his by Alexander Dead,’ Svo, 1051 and 1660, 
will. IIo also bequeathed 100/. to tlio 30. ' Mobt excollont Medicines and Eeme- 
Collego of Physicians. dies for most Disoaaos , . . lately compiled 

Ileul was thoroughly grounded hi the by A. It., Doctor in Physic, deceased ... and 
scientific loro of his age, but ho was too since revised by (T. A.) an able Practitioner,' 
eld to accept Harvey’s great doctrine that London, 8vo,' 1061. 11. ‘ Chiruroonm 

t he blood circulates. Ho tuught well, but lie Comes, or the whole Frnctice of CJiinn- 
docs not soom to have been in any way in gery, begun by tho learned Dr. Bead and 
advance of his time. Ho wrote, however, in compilcited by n Mombor of tho College of 
a clear style, somewhat loss colloquial than Physicians in London,' London, 8vo, 1087; 
that of his contemporary, AVillimn Clowes a collection of Raid's surgical works, with 
(1610-1004) [q_, v.], and the few cases from an appendix (concerning a cbirurgeon’a re- 
nds own practice which ho gives are well port before a magistrate on tho view of t 
told, lie seems to have seen the body of wounded parson ) which resembles that given 
the Duka of Buckingham after hib assnasina- by Thomas Brugis [q. v.J Tho work is eola- 
tion by Felton, and dwells more than once pletedby a treaf iso on midwifery and another 
upon tho precise direction of tho wound on plastic operations, 
which severed l ho nrturin vonosa. IIo thought [Information kindly givon by Mr. P. J. Ando- 

little of Parneulsus, but taught lus doctrines son, tho librarian at tlio university of Aberdeen, 
so that f rno practitioners, by knowing them, in whoso Fasti Acad. Mariacallunre Aberdonemn 
might find out and expose empirics. Ilis Tteid’s will is published, and notoskindlysnppM 
works had a great reputation, During his by Dr. Norman Moors. Seo also Wood’s Paiti; 
life they wore pimlou, and more tlion fifty Hunk's Coll, of Phya. ; Baldwin Harney’s Bin- 
years after his death they were republished, torum aliquot robquue; Dugald Stewart* Xiiftof 
The oontral figure in the frontispiece to his Thomas ifoid, D.D., who was a member of to 
“Manual of Anatomy ’ appenrs to represent eamo f am, v-j • L ’“*‘ 

Ileid lecturing at the 'Barber-Surgeons’ Hall ; HELD, ALEXANDER (1747-1823) 

another portrait is given on tho title-page of painter, second sou of John Reid of Kims- 
the 1660 edition of his* Epitome of Secrets’ nan, near Dalbeattie, Kirkcudbrightshire! 
(Bhojojiy). was bom in 1747. lie exhibited s portrait 

Reid’s works are ; 1. * 2 aparaypa^la of Mr, Ochteriony at the gallery of ths 
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Society of Artists in 1770. After spending 
, 0 me time in Paris before the revolution, he 
appears to have had a studio at Dumfries 
about the end of the last century. He 
painted miniatures, oil portraits, and land- 
scapes, some of which have been engraved. 
His name is best known in connection with 
a miniature of Robert Burns, which he 
painted at Dumfries in 1796. Allan Cun- 
ningham, in his life of Raeburn {Lines, v. 
215), speaks of ‘ Read, a wandering limner, 
who found his way on a time to Dumfries, 
where he painted the heads of Burns and 
his Jean on ivory.’ Bums wrote to Mrs. 
IV. Riddell from Dumfries on 29 Jan. 1796 : 
<1 am just sitting to Reid in this town for 
a miniature, and I think he has hit by far 
the best likeness of me ever taken. "When 
you are at any time so idle in town as to 
call at Reid’s painting-room, and mention to 
]um that I spoke of such a thing to you, he 
will shew it to you, elso he will not ; for 
both the miniature's existence andits destiny 
are an inviolable secret ’ (Bunn's, Works, ed. 
W. Douglas, 1879, vi. 181). All trace of 
this portrait has been lost, but of a number 
of miniatures asserted to be the authentic 
ortrait of Burns by lleid, that bequeathed 
y W. F. Watson to the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, has by far the 
strongest claim. Reid’s work is not very 
accomplished, but he was painstaking and 
accurate, and his colour is not unpleasing. 
On the death of his elder brother in 1804 
he succeeded to the estate, and settled there. 
He died unmarried in 1823. A portrait of 
him, by an unknown artist, passed to the 
possession of his great-nephew, Mr. G. 
Corson, architect, Leeds. 

[Private information.] 0. D, 

REID, ALEXANDER (1802-1800), 
schoolmaster, was born at Thornhill in Dum- 
friesshire in 1802. His father, a merchant, 
came from Aberdeenshire. The son was 
educated at the parish school at Thornhill, 
and afterwards at Edinburgh University, 
where, after distinguishing himself in the 
rhetoric classes, he graduated M.A. From 
September 1822 onwards he was parish 
schoolmaster at Dornoak, Dumfriesshire, 
when he prepared himself to enter the ehuroh 
of Scotland. He was licensed by the pres- 
bytery of Annan in 1827. Through his con- 
nection with Dr. Andrew Thomson (1779- 
1831) [q, v.], he was appointed (27 July 
1827) chief master of St. George's School, 
Edinburgh. In 1829 he was appointed to 
the Circus Place school in Edinburgh, formed 
after the model of an English preparatory 
Bchool with advanced classes. This school 


was established about the same time os the 
Edinburgh Academy. Reid remained con- 
nected with it till 1846, except for a short 
interval in 1832-3, when he took charge of a 
school in Dublin. Between 1833 ana 1848 
his smaller sohool-books were chiefly written. 
His most important work was his ' English 
Dictionary,’ which he issued in 1844. It 
cost him much labour, and over-work brought 
on serious illness. In 1849, partially re- 
covered, he was appointed by the Free Church 
of Scotland inspector of primary schools. La 
1850, after receiving from the university of 
Abardoen the honorary degree of LL.D., h# 
purchased the proprietary school known as 
the Edinburgh institution, the aim of which 
was to provide a ‘modern’ education of a 
liigli-class character. The school was ener- 
getically worked, and removed from Hill 
Street to Queen Street. In 1858 Reid’s 
health gave way entirely. He retired from 
the school, and died on 20 June 1860. 

In 1833 he married the third daughter of 
J. Greig, parish minister of Dalmeny, Lin- 
lithgowshire. 

A medallion of Reid was made after his 
death by Brodie the sculptor. A replica in 
stucco is in the Edinburgh Institution. 

Reid's chief publication was ‘A Dictionary 
of the English Language, containing the pro- 
nunciation, etymology, and explanation of all 
words authorised by eminent writers. To 
which are added a vocabulary of the roots 
of English words and an accented list of 
propor names,’ Edinburgh, 1844, 12mo; 9th 
ed. 1853; 17th ed. 1863; 18th ed. 1864. 
Among liia other works were: ‘An Outline 
of Sacred Geography ’(16th ed. 1861); ‘Rudi- 
ments of English Composition,’ Edinburgh, 
1839, 12mo; 18th ed. 1872 (with Key, 1843, 
1872) ; * Rudiments of English Grammar ’ 
(1837, 12mo; 2Srd ed. 1874, 16mo); and of 
Modem Geography (1837, 10mo ; 63rd ed. 
1898). A third edition of ‘ Selection from 
A. Reid’s “ Rudiments of Geography,” trans- 
literated into the Nagarf charaoter for tha 
use of the lower English olasses in Indian 
schools, by Ganesa Martanda Srotriyo,’ ap- 
peared at Poona in 1888, 16mo. Reid also 
adapted Kitto’s ‘ History of Palestine’ (1843) 
and P. F. Tytler’s ‘History of Scotland’ 
(1851). 

[Private information from J. E. Reid, esq., 
late of Bengal Civil Service, son of Ur. Reid, 
and Dr. R. Ferguson, Principal of the Edinburgh 
Institution.] F. W-n. 

REID, ANDREW (d. 1767 P), compiler, 
was perhaps a member of the Reid family of 
Fifeshire, but migrated to London, probably 
about 1720, and interested himself in lito- 
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raiy and scientific subjects. In 1728 lie pro- restricting the teaching to the delivery""* 
jected ‘The Present State of the Republiolc lectures by the professors and the writ; 
of Letters,’ a periodical publication which ho of papers by the students. These innovating 

edited until 1786, when it ceased; two though at first strenuously opposed were' ’ 

volumes appoared each year. In 1782 he course of time adopted in both institution! 
published an abridgment of Nowton’s ‘ Chro- with beneficial results. He died in 1888 03 
nology,’ of which another edition appeared David Boswell was educated at Edirihtmrii 
at Dublin in 1782, In 1788, in conjunction University, obtained his medical diploma™ 
with John Gray, Reid edited an ‘Abridgment’ 12 July 1830, and was admitted a fellow of 
of the * Philosophical Transactions’ from 1720 the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh 
to 1782; it was published in 2 vols. 8vo. on 2 Aug. 188]. Chemistry was his favourite 
In 1747 he published a ‘ Letter to Dr. Ilalos study, and in 1888 he Bet up a laboratory 
concerning the Naturo of Tar,’ &c., and in and instituted olassoa for instruction in prac- 
1767 an ‘Essay on Logarithms,’ 4 to, which ticnl and theoretical chemistry. These were 
he dedicated to his old friend, John Gray, so succossful that he was soon afterwards an- 
E.R.S, In tho same year he was employed pointed assistant to Dr. Thomas CharlesHope 
hy George, first baron Lyttelton [q. v.], to [q. v.], professor of chemistry at the univer- 
correot lor tho press the first two editions of sity. Tie continued to conduct liis private 
his ‘ Ilistory of the Life of Hoary II,’ but oliemistryclaesos until hmromovalto London 
lie probably died in tho same year, us tho in 1847. Ho was author of two textbooks 
correction of the third edition, which appoared ‘ Elements of Chemistry,’ Edinburgh, 1 837 
in 1768, was ontrustod to another. ‘ Textbook for Students of Chemistry,’ 183ft' 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Nichols’s Lit. The ventilation of public buildings was a auh- 
Anocd. i. 482, ii. 730, iii. 607, iv. 207. 406, v. ject which early engaged his attention, and in 
306; Johnson’s Works, viii. 402 ; Hill's Boswell, 184 1 ho published' Illustrations of theTheory 
ih. 82, » 6.] A. F, P. and Practice of Ventilation.’ The bookat- 

tracteil general notice, and his system was 
REID, DAVID BOSWELL (1808-1803), adopted by Sir Charles Barry in the new 
inventor, born at Edinburgh in 1805, was houses of parliament. Reid was engaged for 
the second son of Dr. Pei or Reid, by Chris- fivo years at Westminster upon this work, 
tian, eldest daughter of Hugo Arnot [q, v,] Uis method waB also applied more fully 
of Balcormo, and elder brother of Hugo to St. George's Ilall, Liverpool— the only 
Roid [a. v.] building, according to his own statement, 

The fatlior, Phteb Rnm (1777-1838), only in which his sysi em was completely carried 
son of David Reid, Wost India merchant, out. In 1856 Itoid became government 
and Elisabeth Boswell, represontat ivo of the medical inspector to the sanitary commission 
eldor line of tho old family of tho Boswells of of tho United States. On the outbreak of 
Bulmnto, was horn at Duhbysido, Fifesliiro, the civil wav new military hospitals were 
in 1777. lie studied medicine at Edinburgh eroded throughout the States, and Reid was 
University) and first gained a reputation as about to loavo Washington on a tour of m- 
editor of Dr, William Cullen’s groat work, sanction when ho was seized with a fatal 
‘First Linos of the Practice of Physic.’ ijlnosB. lie diod at Washington on 5 April 
Threocditiona,puhlisliodrospeotivolyin]802, 1808. 

1810, and 1810, with notes by Roid, cm- [Chart or, SlntuLss, &e. of tho Royal Ooll.of 
bodiod tho results of tho most rocont expo- Physicians, Edinburgh ; Oonolly’s Eminent Men 
rienco. Reid’s oarliost original work was of Fifo.p. 377 } Thomas’s TJmv. Diet, of Biogr] 
entitled ‘Letters on the Study of Mudiciue A. H. M. 

and on the Medical Character, addressed to REID, GEORGE WILLIAM (1819- 
ft Student,’ published at Edinburgh in 1800. 1887), koepor of tho deparfmentof printsend 
But it was as an educational reformer that drawings at tho British Museum, horn in 
Peter Roid chiefly made his mark. In 1824 London on 0 July 1810, was son of George 
lie published a lotter to tho town council of Iloid, a draughtsman and toaokerof drawing, 
Edinburgh urging a thorough roform in tho who afterwards became an attendant in tie 
curriculum of the high school, advocating a print-room. II 0 wns educated as an artist, but 
traduction of the time spent upon tho dead in 1842 lie received an appointment as nnat- 
Iangungos, and tho introduction of such sub- tondantin tho dopartmontof prints and dt&r- 
joots as geography, history, mathematics, and ings in the British Museum, from which poo- 
modom languages. Four years later he wrote tion ho was promoted to be an assistant m 
to the' Caledonian Mercury’ alettorproposing 1865, On tho decease of William Hookkam 
that oral examinations should be holdin each Carpenter [q.v.j, Reid was on 1 Aug. I860 
of tho classes in tho university, instead of advanced to the koepership, which he held 
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until Ms retirement on 20 Deo. 1883. He 
possessed a moat exact and comprehensive 
knowledge of prints, and of their commercial 
value. Great additions were made to the 
national collection during his tenure of office 
as keeper, the most important of which were 
the Henderson bequest of watercolour draw- 
ings, comprising 184 fine examples of the work 
of Turner, Girtin, David Cox, William James 
Muller, Canaletto, and John Robert Cozens ; 
the Craca collection of maps, plans, and 
views of London ; the Hawkins collection 
of English satirical prints ; the Slade be- 
quest of engravings ; tho Anderson collec- 
tion of Japanese and Chinese drawings ; the 
collection of proofs and prints of Turner's 
‘Liber Studiorum,’ formed by John Pye; 
Hollar’s great view of Cologne; and the 
series of six plates of the Triumphs of Pe- 
trarch, ascribed to Era Filippo Lippi, all in 
the earliest states, which were formerly in 
the Sunderland Library at Blenheim. 

Several valuable departmental catalogues 
were prepared under his supervision, and he 
caused to be printed and published, besides 
some exhibition guides, the ‘Catalogue of 
Political and Personal Satires,’ by Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, in four volumes, 1870-83 ; the 
‘Descriptive Catalogue of Playing and other 
Cards,’ uy Dr. W. H. Wfflshire, 1878 ; the 
‘Descriptive Catalogue of Early Prints in 
the British Museum i German and Flemish 
Schools,’ also by Dr. Willsliire, in two vo- 
lumes, 1879-83. He likewise selected the 
examples for the two ports of reproductions 
of ‘Italian Prints ’ issued in 1882-8. 

Reid’s chief non-official work was a ‘De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Works of George 
Cruikahanlc,’ in three quarto volumes, 1871 ; 
but he also wrote introductions and descrip- 
tive text to ‘Designs for Goldsmiths, Jewel- 
lers, &o., by Hons Holbein,’ twenty photo- 
graphs from the original drawings in the 
British Museum, published by the Arundel 
Society in 18C9; ‘A Reproduction of the 
Salamanca Collection of Prints from Nielli/ 
I860; ‘Albert Diirer andLucas vonLeyden/ a 
catalogueofworks exhibited at the Burlington 
Fine Arte Club, 1889 ; ‘TitianPortraits/ 1871 ; 

‘ Gems of Dutch Art,' 1872 ; and ‘ Works of 
the Italian Engravers of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, reproduced in facsimile by photo-in- 
taglio/ 1884, of which the first series only 
was ever published. He also drew up the 
catalogue of the prints and etohings in 
the Dyce collection, South Kensington Mu- 
seum, and a catalogue in manuscript of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s collection of prints 
and drawings at Ohatsworth, as well as the 
sale catalogues of the Julian Marshall and 
other collections of engravings. 


Reid died at Heathfield Park, Willesden 
Green, near London, on 20 Oct. 1887, after 
^lengthened period of depression and of bad 

[Times, 26 Oct. 1887 ; Athenaeum, 1887, ii. 
673 ; Academy, 1887, ii. 326.] B. E. G. 

REID, HUGO (1809-1872), educational 
writer, bom at Edinburgh on 21 June 1809, 
was third son of Dr, Peter Reid, by Chris- 
tum, eldest daughter of Hugo Arnot [q. v.], 
historian of Edinburgh, and younger brother 
of David Boswell Iteid [q. v.] He was a 
good classical scholar, but was best known 
m the Scottish capital as an able chemist, 
mechanician, and writer of popular educa- 
tional handbooks. He was for some years 
resident of the Hunterian Society of Edin- 
urgh, and afterwards lecturer on chemistry 
and natural philosophy at the High School, 
Liverpool. In 1868 he went to the United 
States, migrated thence to Nova Scotia, and 
for some years held the post of principal of 
Dalhousie College, Halifax. He died in Lon- 
don on 13 June 1872. He married, in 18S9, 
Marion, eldest daughter of James Kirkland, 
a Glasgow merchant, by whom he left one 
daughter, 

Reid published, besides ‘ Catechisms ’ of 
chemistry (1 837 ), of heat (1840), and of astro- 
nomy (1841), and elementary text-books on 
geography (1849), physical geography (I860), 
arithmetic (1868), and mathematics (1872) : 
1. ‘ Outlines of Medical Botany/ Edinburgh, 
1832, 12mo; 2nd edit, enlarged, 1839. 2. ‘Ta- 
bular Views of Botaniool Classifications/ 
Edinburgh, 1883, 8vo. 3. ‘Popular Treatise 
on Chemistry: I, Chemistry of Nature’ (all 
published), Glasgow, 1834, 12mo; reprinted 
Edinburgh, 1837. 4. ‘Science of Botany/ 

Glasgow, 1837, 18mo; Edinburgh, 1838; 
sixth thousand, 1840. 6. ‘ The Steam En- 
ins/ 1828, 12mo; other edit. 1840 and 1861, 

, ‘Remarks onArago’s Statements on the 
Steam-engine/ 1840, 8vo. 7. ‘ Chemistry of 
Science and Art/ Edinburgh, 1840, 12mo ; 
2nd edit, 1848. 8. ‘Natural Philosophy: 
Book I. Pneumatics/ Edinburgh, 1841, 8vo. 
9, Elements of Astronomy/Edinburgh, 1842, 
12mo ; 2nd edit. 1862 ; 3rd edit. 1866; 4th 
edit., by A. Mcckay, 1874, 8vo. 10, ‘What 
should he done for the People P An Appeal 
to the Electors of the United Kingdom/ 
London, 1848, 8vo. 11. * A System of Mo- 
dem Geography/ Edinburgh, 1852, 8vo: 3rd 
edit. 1867. 12, ‘ The Principles of Educa- 
tion/ 1868-4, 12mo, 18. ‘ On Mathematical 
Geography and easy Methods of teaching 
it ' (a Society of Arts Lecture), London, 
1864, 8vo, 14. ‘The Solar Svetem/ London, 
1864, a folio sheet, 16, ‘ Mental Arithme^ 
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lie / London, 1839, 18mo. 16. 'Sketches 

in North America/ London, 1861, 12mo. 
17, ‘The American Question in a Nutshell; 
or why we should rocogniso tho Confede- 
rates/ London, 1862, 8vo. 18. ‘A Hand- 
book of the History of the United States/ 
London, 1862, 8vo. 19. (Under tho psou- 
donym of Roger Boswoll) ‘ Tho Art of Con- 
verse! ion/ London, 3867, 8vo. 20. ‘Oil 
Euclid ns a School-book/ London, 1870, 
8vo. Heid was n frequent contributor to 
‘ Notes and Queries/ under his initials ‘ II. It,’ 
His wife published * A l’loa for Women/ 
Edinburgh, 18-13, 8vo (another edit. New 
York, 1846, 8vo). 

[Allibono’s Diet, of Engl. Litoratuvo; Edin- 
burgh Courant, 20 Juno 1872.] Q. S. B. 

REID, JAMES SEATON, D.D. (1708- 
1831), chureli historian, born in Luvgnn, 00 . 
Armagh, was .son of Forest Raid, mast or of 
a grammar school (hero, and Mary Weir, his 
wife. Loft fatherless at an early ago, James 
spent much of his youth at Umnoll on, eo. 
Donegal, under tho care of his brother Ed- 
ward, minister of the prosbytorlan congrega- 
tion there. At tho age of fifteen ho ontored 
( ho university of Glasgow, whorohegradunted 
M.A. in 1816, and nf( or wards attended tho 
divinity hall. Ho was licensed (0 preach by 
the presbytery of Lelterkenny in 1818, and 
in the following year was ordained, and in- 
ducted to the presbylerian church of llono- 
gore, co. Antrim, hour years later ho was 
trail slut od to tho presbylerian church at Caw- 
richfergus. From t his time, while discharging 
with tho groat (<hL diligence and faithfulness 
liis heavy past oral duties, lie began his pre- 
paration for a history of (liu Irish prenbylorinn 
church. This was a task of mueh diliioult.y, 
ns — to use his own words — ‘ thoro was then 
no history of any branch of t ho church in Ire- 
land : nor was thoro any narrative ol’ even Is 
conneotod with tlm religious interests of tho 
country on which tho lonst. dependence oonhl 
be placed.’ Ho lmd to collect his materials 
from tho records of church courts and other 
manuscripts within his roach, and ho modo 
frequent vWtsto Dublin, London, and Edin- 
burgh to pursue his researches in the groat, 
public libraries. In 1827 I 10 was unani- 
mously elected moderator of the synod of 
Ulster, in the twenty-ninth year of his ago. 
Tt was a time of biller controversy, and, 
though himsolf a staunch upholder of tho 
natholio doctrine of tho Trinity, Roid had wou 
by his looming and moderation tho respect 
of tho Arinn party, which was then on tho 
eve of secession. During his term of oilico 
he preached before tho synod a sermon on 
tho controversy, which he published, with a 


preface and historical notes. In laon 
‘Orthodox Presbyterian’ wasstaSt 
Roid and others, and he was a frequent 
tributor. In 1883 tho university of Gtaf- 
gow conferred on him the honorary d™t 
ot D.D. In tho following yoarhenubfisLii 
tho first volume of the ‘ History ofSh? 
bylorian Church in Ireland.’ I^ns aton£ 
recognised as valuable, and the Royal Irish 
Academy unanimously elected lnm B mem 
her.. The second volume, contamiwr manv 
origmal documents relating to the civil wm. 
andCromwoU’s rub) in Ireland, appeared b, 
18.17, and in that year ho was appointed 
professor of ecclesiastical history, church 
government, and pastoral theology. in the 
1 loyal Belfast Callage. In 1841 he was pre- 
sented by tho crown to the professorship of 
elntroli history in the university of Glasgow. 
Thoro he had an adequate salary, a great 
library at lain command, and a long vacation 
of over six months in the year ; and under 
those advantageous circumstances he con- 
tinued to pursuo his studies with zeal and 
industry. IIo spent part of 1816 and ot 
1846 on tiro continent, visiting the chief 
scones of liistoric interest inOermany, France, 
and Italy. In 1848 ho edited Murdock’s 
translation of iMoslieiin’s ‘Ohurch History/ 
to which ho added many valuable notes. 

Roid died on 26 March 1861, from an 
afloat ion of tho brnin brought on by exeessiie 
study. A considerable portion of the third 
volume of Ills' History ’was then ready for 
1 ho prooB, and it was completed by Professor 
Killnn of. Belfast. As an historian, Reids 
chief merits wore acutonoss, painstaking re- 
search, impartiality, and clearness of state- 
ment, anil his work lias taken a permanent 
placo in litoruture. 

Bosidos tho works mentioned above, Reid 
published in 1824 a ‘ Briof Account of the 
Irish Pro«bytorian Ohurch in the Form of 
( JuoBl ion and Answer j ’ ‘ Tho Sabbath, a Tract 
for tho Times ; ’ and 1 Seven Letters to Dr. 
Elrington, Professor of Divinity in Trinity 
College, Dublin," occasioned by his Animad- 
versions in his ‘ Life of Ussher ’ on certain 


Passages in tho History of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland/” Glasgow, 1849.. 

Roid married, in February 1820, Elizabeth, 
dnughlorof SamuelArrott, a Belfast surgeon, 
anil had olovon children, of whom five sur- 
vived him, In acknowledgment of his lite- 
rary services a ponsion was settled by 
govornmont on his widow and family. 

[Evangelical Witness (Belfast) for 1888 ; But. 
of Fresh. Congr. in Ireland, ed. Prof. Kill®, 
Bolfnst, who says in the preface that the greater 
part of the information contained in this work 
was collected by Dr, Reid.] G. W. S. 
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REID, JOHN _ (1721-1807), general, 
founder of the chair of music at the Uni- 
versitv of Edinburgh, was the son of Alex- 
ander" Robertson of Straloch, Perthshire, 
who took an active part and incurred heavy 
looses in resisting the Jacobite rebellion of 
1745 (cf. Culloden Papers, p. 412). Ho was 
of the same stock as the Robertsons of 
Strowan, Matilda, the granddaughter of 
Duncan, third baron of Strowan, having 
married John Ileid of Straloch, and obtained 
n charter of the lands of Straloch from. 
Janies II of Scotland in 1451. 

John Reid was born on 18 Feb. 1721, and 
was educated at Edinburgh University. 
When Lord Loudoun’s regiment of high- 
landers was raised, after Fontenoy, lie re- 
ceived a commission in it (8 June 1746) as 
lieutenant, his name being shown as John 
Robertson or Reid of Straloch (SrEW.vnr, 
Highlanders, ii. 72). Subsequently lie adopted 
exclusively the surname of Reid. He served 
with the regiment against the rebels, and was 
that part of it wlucli captured Llic troop? 
lnndpd in Tongue Bay from the sloop Hazard 
on 25 March 1746. Those troops, belonging 
to the French service, hut mainly Irish in 
nationality, numbered about 170, while their 
captors were only half that strength. The 
credit of this achievement was claimed by 
Lord Reay and liis sons, one of whom was a 
captain in Loudoun's regiment ( Gent. Mag. 
1746, p. 207) : hut, in ft memorial to Lord 
Amherst, Reid affirmed many years after- 
ward^, and brought, some evidence to show, 
that it was really due to him. When his 
superior officers, considering the enemy too j 
strong, had retired, lie had persuaded some 
of the men to remain with him ; and at the 
risk of a court-martial he liad persisted in 
the attacks which at length forced the enemy 
to surrender. About 12,000/, of money was 
taken, and the loss of this nl a time when 
the Jacobite army was otherwise destitute 
was, according to Francis Farquharson, who 
commanded a regiment in that array, ‘ the 
chief cause of taking that dosperate resolu- 
tion of engaging the king's army at Oullodon.’ 

Reid served with his regiment in Flanders 
in 1747-8, and took part in the defence of 
Bergen-op-Zoom. When peace was made in 
1748 the regiment was reduced, and Reid 
bought a commission as captain-lieutenant 
in the 42nd highlanders on 26 June 1761. 
lie became captain 3 June 1762, and major 
1 Aug. 1769. lie served in the expedition 
against Martinique under Colonel Robert 
(afterwards General) Monolcton [q. v.] in 
January 1762, and in command of the 1st 
battalion of the 42nd he took a prominent 
part in the attack on the French positions on 
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the Morne Tartanjon (24 Jan.), and was 
himself wounded in two places. On 3 Feb. 
he was made brevet lieutenant-colonel. In 
the same year he was at the siege of the 
Ilavannah, which lasted two mouths, and 
cost his battalion heavy losses from sickness. 
In October the 42nd went to British North 
America, having been reduced to one bat- 
talion, and in 1764 Reid was second in com- 
mand in Bouquet's expedition against the 
western and Ohio Indians, which followed 
on the conspiracy of Pontiac. In 1770, after 
neavly twenty years in the 42nd, he was 
placed on half-pay. On 29 Aug. 1777 he 
was promoted colonel, and on 19 Oct. 1781 
major-general. 

When some new regiments were added to 
the establishment on account of French in- 
tervention in the war betweBu Great Britain 
and the American colonies, lie raised one — 
the 95th — of which he was colonel from 
7 April 1780 till 31 May 1788, when it wa-, 
disbanded. 

Reid became lieutenant-general 12 Oct. 
1793, and on 27 Nov. 1794 be was made 
colonel of the 88th foot (Connaught Rangers). 
In the previous July lie had written to Lord 
Amherst, the commander-in-chief — under 
whom he had served in America — asking for 
the colonolcy of a regiment not liable to b‘ 
reduced after the war, and setting forth in 
detail, perhaps with some exaggeration, his 
past services and the losses he had sustained, 
lie had acquired, chiefly by purchase, about 
thirty-five thousand acres of land in Ver- 
mont, and had erected mills and made other 
improvements. But tlieland had been forcibly 
seized by settlers from New England in 
1774, and the outbreak of the war had de- 
prived him of a remedy. 

lie became general 1 Jan. 1798, and died 
in the Ilayinarlcet, London, 6 Feb. 1807. 

Reid was a proficient flute-player and a 
musical composer. Ilis compositions include 
aniutroductiou, pastorale, minuet, and march, 
probably written for flute and bass. They 
were orcliestrally arranged by Sir Ilenry 
Bishop. ‘Twelve marches’ by Reid were 
arranged for a full baud of wind instruments 
by P. Winter in the early part of this cen- 
tury. 

In spite of his own and his father's losses, 
Reid left a fortune of more than 60,000/. 
Subject to the life-interest, of his only daugh- 
ter, who had married a Mr. Robertson with- 
out his consent, he left this money to found 
a professorship of mnsio in the university of 
Edinburgh, and to be further applied to this 
purchase of a library, or otherwise laid out 
in such a manner as the principal and pro- 
fessors of the university might think proper. 
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Accordingly in 1830, after tlie daughter's 
•death, the chair of music 'was founded. The 
fund had increased by that time to about 
70,0001. ; but the university authorities 
largely availed themselves of the discretion 
given to them in the application of the 
money. They diverted the bulk of it from 
the primary object to the furthor usos men- 
tioned in Reid's will, and they fixed the 
professor’s salary at SOW., the minimum 
which he had named. John Thomson (1806- 
1841) [q. v.] was tho first professor, and Sir 
Henry Bishop the second (from L811 to 
1841). The salary was increased after an 
agitation by Mr. John Donaldson, who bo- 
canio professor in 1846. 

Reid directed in his will that a concert 
should be annually given on Ins birthday, 
and should begin with piaeos of his own 
composition. A subsequent ordinanco of the 
Scottish Universities Commission abolished 
thiB concert, but directed that ono of tho 
series of wintor concorts should, if possible, 
ialco place on lloid’s birthday, and include 
come of his compositions. 

Tho university of Edinburgh lias two 
anonymous portraits of Raid — ono taken as 
a young man, tho other in later life. In tho 
latter he holds a flute. 

[Irving’s Look of Eminent Scotsmen j Dou- 
glas’s Baronage of Scotland; Stewart’s High- 
landers ; Hist. Reo. of tho 42nd and 88th Regi- 
ments; Parkman's Conspiracy of Pontiac; 
drove's Diot. of Music and Musicians ; and, 
especially, information supplied by Fr. Nicoles, 
esq., tlie present Reid professor of music.] 

E. MT. L. 

_ REID, JOHN, M.D. (1770-1822), phy- 
sician, was born at Leicester in 1770, and 
after education at tho school ol' Mr. Holland, 
a dissenting minister, wont to the Ilacknny 
nonconformist acadumy for five yours, lie 
then studied medicine at Edinburgh, and 
there graduated M.D. on 12 Sept. 1708, read- 
ing a thesis ‘Do Insania.’ tie bociuno a 
licentinlo of tho College of Physicians of 
London on 25 June 1801. lie published in 
1801 a translation from tho French, ‘Au 
Account of tho Savago Youth of Avignon;’ 
in 1800 ‘A Treatiso of Consumption,’ in 
which ho states his belief that tuborelus aro 
inflammatory products, and have no real ro- 
semblanoo to caseous disease of lymphatic 
glands; and in 1810 ‘Essays on Insanity,’ 
of which an enlarged edition appeared in 
1821 os ‘Essays on Hypochondriasis and 
other Nervous Affections. ’ lie generally 
writes with good senso, and relat os a few in- 
teresting eases of mental disease, hut has 
addotl nothing to medioal knowledge, lie 
was a contributor of medioal reports to the 


Old Monthly Magazine,’ gave lecture?^ 
the theory and practice of medicine, 

physician to the Finsbury LispeWjT 
house was in Grenville Street, BiSw® 
Square, and he died there on 2 July 182? 

[Munk’s Ooll. of Rhys. in. 14 . \y or ^ a i 

N.M. 

( ^OIIN (1808-1841 P) compiler of 

‘ Bibliotheca Scolo-Oeltiea,’ born at P»i s w 
on S April 1808 was the second son of jfi 
Reid, M.D., by Jean M'Gavm, sister toTYil- 
liam M'Gavm [q. y.] of Glasgow. After 
receiving an education mostly from his father 
he was apprenticed to a firm of bookseller! 
m Glasgow. At the end of his apprentice- 
ship ho went to London, and entered the 
sorvioe of Messrs. Black & Young, foreim 
publishers, In a few years he again returned 
to Glasgow, where ho started as bookseller 
and jjublifllior on his own account. 'While 
studying Gaelic in 1826, a friend asked fleid 
to catalogue his Gaelic hooks for him. This 
lod to tho compilation of tho ‘Bibliotheca 
Sooto-Ooltiea,’ tho manuaorip t of which acoi- 
dentally foil into the hands of Sir John Sin- 
clair, hart. [q. v.], in 1827. By him it was 
brought undor the notice of tho TTlgtl.^ 
Society of London, from which it received a 
premium in 183 1 . It was published in Glas- 
gow by Roid himself in 1832. 

While in Glasgow Reid took considerable 
interest in social roform and politics. Re 
was a. particular friend to the Polish eiiles 
then in this country, and he was one of 
tho so active politicians who desired the Earl 
ol Durham to load a reconstructed radical 
party in parliament. With this end in view 
ho published in 1836 a sketch of the earl’s 
political career. Owing to his interest in 
public ailairs ho lmd a wide circle of friends, 
including Lord Dudley Stuart, Sir Daniel 
Mncnoo [q. v.] tho painter, William Weir, 
who was latterly editor of the ‘ Daily News, 1 
and William Motherwell [q, v.] the poet, 

Roid was fond of travelling, and knew the 
con tin out woll. In 1838 ho went to Turkey 
on a prolonged visit, and in 1840 published 
his impressions of tho country in ‘Turkey 
and tho Turks, being tho Presont State of the 
Ottoman Empire,’ Loudon, 1840. That year 
ho gave up his ptiblishingbusinessin Glasgow 
and wont to llong Kong to adit an English 
journal and prepare a Ohinose dictionary. Ha 
diod at llong Kong in either 1841 or 1842. 
He married, in 1880, Anne, daughter of Cap- 
tain John McLaren, High Laws, Berwick, by 
whom ho had one daughter. 

Bosidps tho works noticed and contribu- 
tions to periodical literature, Reid published 
‘ Illustrations of Social Depravity, a series 
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of booklets, Glasgow, 1834 ; and he prefixed 
a memoir of William McGavin to the 
latter’s ‘ Posthumous Works/ 1884, 

[Preface to Bibl. Seoto-Celtica ; information 
kindly supplied by the Rev William Beid, D.D., 
brother to the subject of the memoir.] 

J , B. H. 


REID, JOHN (1809-1849), anatomist, 
sixth child of Henry Reid, farmer, was born 
at Bathgate, West Lothian, on 9 April 1800. 
Hs studied medicine at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, taking his diploma on 12 July 1880, and 
being admitted a fellow of the Royal College 
of physicians, Edinburgh, on 4 Oct, 1886. 
He was appointed assistant physician in the 
clinical wards of Edinburgh Infirmary in 
1830, and in the succeeding year went to 
Paris to pursue his medical studies. Re- 
turning in 1882, he was sent, with three 
other Edinburgh physicians, to Dumfries 
during the outbreak of cholera there, and 
remained for several months actively en- 
gaged in arresting the progress of the epidemic . 
He subsequently became one of the most skil- 
ful demonstrators in the school of anatomy 
established at Old Surgeons’ Hall, Edin- 
burgh, and won further distinction by the 
publication of essays on subjects connected 
with his profession. In lfJ38 he was ap- 
pointed lecturer on physiology at the Edin- 
burgh Extra-Academical Medical School, 
and in 1838 pathologist to the Royal In- 
firmary, Edinburgh. On the death of Dr. 
Bobeit Briggs La 1841, Reid was appointed 
to the OhandoB chair of anatomy in the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, where he began a 
coarse of lectures on comparative anatomy 
and physiology, in addition to the regular 
work of the professorship, He also con- 
ducted systematic researches into the natural 
history of the marine fauna of the Fife coast, 
and in 1848 published a collection of papers 
on the subject, entitled 'Physiological, Ana- 
tomical, and Pathological Researches/ a 
volume remarkable for originality and ac- 
curacy of observation. lie died, after pro- 
tracted suffering, from cancer of the tongue 
in 1849. 


[A biography of Beid was published by Dr, 
George Wilson, Edinburgh. See also Conolly'e 
Eminent Men of Fife, p, 377, Statutes, Charter, 
&o. of the Boy al Coll, of Physicians, Edinburgh ; 
Chambers's Eminent Scotsmen.] A. H. M. 

REID, MAYNE, whose name was origi- 
nally Thomas Minna Reid (1818-1888), 
novelist, the eldest son of the Rev. Thomas 
Mayne Reid, a presbyterian minister, was 
bom at Bollyroney, co. Down, on 4 April 
1818. His mother was a descendant of the 
'hot and hasty Rutherford’ of ‘ Marmion,’ 


Mayne Reid was educated with a view to 
the ministry of the presbyterian church, but, 
finding his inclinations opposed to this call- 
ing, he emigrated to America, and arrived 
at New Orleans in January 1840. After a 
varied career as ‘ store-keeper/ negro-over- 
seer, schoolmaster, and actor, with occasional 
experiences of hunting expeditions and In- 
dian warfare, he settled down in 1843 as a 
journalist in Philadelphia, where he made the 
acquaintance of Edgar Allan Poe. Leaving 
Philadelphia in 1840, he spent the Bummer 
at Newport, Rhode Island, as the corre- 
spondent of the ‘ New York Herald ; ’ he was 
engaged in September upon Wilkes’s' Spirit 
of the Times/ and in December, having ob- 
tained a commission as second lieutenant in 
the 1st New York volunteers, he sailed for 
Vera Cruz to take part in the Mexican war. 
He behaved with conspicuous gallantry in 
various engagements, and particularly distin- 
guished himself at the storming of Onapulte- 
pec (18 Sept. 1847), where he was severely 
wounded, and afterwards reported dead. 

Returning to the United States in the 
spring of 1848, he wrote the greater part of 
the first of his novels, ‘ The Rifle Rangers/ 
at the houso of his friend Donn Piatt, in the 
valley of Mac-o-Chee, Ohio. 

In June 1849 he Bailed for Europe in order 
to take part in the revolutionary movements 
in Bavaria and Hungary, hut, arriving too 
late, he turned his attention Anally to lite- 
rature, and published his first novel, ‘The 
Rifle Rangers/ London, I860, 2 vols. 

Between this date and his death he pro- 
duced a long series of romances, of which no 
one else could have been the author, for in 
them are avowedly embodied the observa- 
tion and experiences of his own extraordi- 
nary aaveer. Unfortunate building specu- 
lations at Gerrard’s Cross, Buckinghamshire, 
involved him in disaster, and after the failure 
of ' The Little Times/ a journalistic experi- 
ment, he returned in October 1807 to New 
York, There he founded, and for some time 
conducted, 1 The Onward Magazine ; ’ hut 
after being oonflnod in hospital, where his 
life was despaired of, from the effects of his 
old wound, lie returned to England in 1870. 
During’ the last years of his life he resided 
near Ross, Herefordshire, and died on 22 Oot. 
1888. He woe buried in Kensal Green 
cemetery. 

Mayne Reid married Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of George William Hyde, who claimed 
relationship with the family of the first Earl 
of Clarendon. A carbon portrait of the 
novelist became the property of Mrs. Mayne 
Reid ( Victorian Exhib. Gat. p, 128). 

The following is a list oz Mayne Reid’B 
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principal novels: 1. ‘The Rifle Rangers/ 
I860, 2. ‘The Scalp Hunters,’* 1851. 3, ‘Tlio 
Desort Home,’ * 1851. 4. * The Boy Hunt era,’ 
1862. 6, ‘ The Young Voyageurs/ * 1853. 
0. ‘The Hunter’s Feast,’* 1854, 7. ‘The 
Forest Exiles/ 1851. 8. ‘Tho Bush Boys/ 
1865. 9. ‘ The Quadroons/ * 1856. 10. ‘The 
Young Yagers/ 1856. 11, ‘Tho War Trail/* 
1867. 12. ‘Tho Plant Hunters/* 1858. 

13. ‘l!an away to Sun/ 1858. 14, ‘Tho Boy 
Tar/ * 1869. 15. ‘ The White Ohiof/ 1859. 
10. ‘Tho Wild Huntress/* 1800. 17. ‘Tho 
Wood Hangars/ 1801. 18. ‘Tho Maroon/ 
1802, 19. ‘Tho Whito Gauntlet/ 18611. 

20. ‘ The Ocoan Waifs/ 1801. 2 1. ‘ Tho Cliff 
Climbors/ * 1 804. 22. ‘Afloat In t ho Forest / * 
1865. 23. ‘The Boy Slaves/* 1865, 24. < Tho 
Bandolero, or the Mountain Marriage/ 1806. 
25. ‘ Tho Headless Horseman/ 1800. 26. 1 Tho 
Finger of Fate/ * 1808. 27. ‘The Child Wife/ 
1808. 28. ‘ Tho Castaways/ * 1870, 29. ‘The 
Ocoan Waifs/ * 1871. 30. < Tho Death Shot./ 
1874. 31, ‘Tlio Flag of Distress/ 1875. 

32. ‘TheVoo Honrs/* 1880. 83. ‘G-aspar 
thn Onuclio/ * 1 8^0. 3 i. ‘ Tho Free Lances/ 
1881 (those marked * liavo boun translated 
into French, and many have also been trans- 
lated into ( tor in an), Mayno lloid also wrote 
stories of natural history for boys and a 
treatise on ‘ Croquet ’ (1803). 

[Memoir by his Widow, 1890; M. Q. Holy- 
oako, .Strnml Magazine, July 1891.] Cl. T. D. 

REID, RICHARD TUOIULL, LL.1). 
(tl. 1888), jurist, son of Herbert lluid of 
Killnrney, was called to tho Irish bar in 
Trinity term 1853, and soon afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Bombay, where for more than a 
quarter of a conlury he hold tho Hurry pro- 
fessorship of jurisprudence in Elphinstuno 
College, and presided over tlio government 
law school, lie wns also from J HO 1 editor 
of the * Reports of tho High Court,’ IIo died 
at Romo on 1 1 Feb. 1888, bequeathing 25,000/. 
in trust for tho promotion of oduoation in 
lroland, Itoid was author of 1 Family Rights 
considered us a Branch of General and 
Comparative Jurisprudence/ Bombay, 1860, 
1 Omo. 

[Atlionicnm, 5 May 1883; Thom’s Official 
Directory, 1861.] J. M. Jl, 

REID, ROBERT (d. 1558), abbot of 
Kinloas and bishop of Orkney, was tho son 
of John Raid of Aikonhcmd, who was killed 
at Floddon, and of Elizabeth Schanwoll, 
sister of John Schanwoll, abbot of Cupar, 
lie was educated nt, St. Salvator’s Collogo 
in tho university of Hi. Andrews, which he 
entered in 1531, residing with his uncle 
Robert Reid, oflicial of the see, and having 


as his tutor tne theologian Hucrli 
He graduated M.A. in 16?5, and* 
studied at tho university of Paris Aft 
his return to Scotland he was rnddew” 
dean of Moray ; and in 1520 kc was selected 


by Abbot Crystal as his succdJorTtZ. 
loss. In 1527 he proceeded to the 
f*?® a 1 Y 1 ? - on t * ie business of the coa- 



nu uuiucea to accompany 
him to Scotland, and who subsequently coa- 
tmuod Boo eo s ‘History of Scotland’ anrl 
wrote a history of the abbey of K inl™, g 
afterwards soi tied on Ferrarius a pension of 
40/., with a servant and two horses. Havizur 
brought with him a papal bull confirming him 
in the abbacy ofKinloss, Reid was, intheaa- 
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Burnt Kirk nnd viear of Kirkcaldy. In 1530 
ho received in commendam the priory of 
Beaulieu, or Beauly, in the county of Ross 
Although not. included in tho original list of 
the members of the College of Justice at its 
institution by James V on 12 May 1632, the 
abbot was nominated and admitted by the 
king at tho first mooting of the court m 
place of Robert Schamvell, vicar of Khk- 
coldv. Tho nbbot Boon acquired the special 
coimilonco of tho king, and frequently acted 
as liis secretary. In February 1533-4 he 
was nlong wit h William Stewart, biahop of 
Aberdeen, sent, on a special embassy to 
Ilonry VT11 ( Letters and State Papers of 
Henry VIII, cd. flairdnor, vol. vii. No. 211) ; 
and aft or his arrival in London returned to 
Scotland to obtain tho answor of tho king 
on curtain points (ib. No. 628). On 6 July 
following lie received a commission from 
.Tumi's V to proenro tho ratification of the 
treaty, dntod London, 11 May 1531 (ib. No. 
062), and lie wns present at the ratification 
on 2 A ug. (ib. No. 1031 ; Rymub, Faiera, 
xiv. 520), In 1535 and 1630 he was em- 
ployed by James V in marriage negotiations 
m Franco (Letters and State Papers of 
Ilenry Till, vol. ix. Nos. 960 and 1013, 
vol. x. No. 578). In December 1637 hems 
again sont on an embassy to England (ik 
vol. xii. No. 1283). 

On tho donlh of Robert Maxwell, bishop 
of Orkney, in 1541, the abbot was recom- 
mended to the pope for the vacant see by 
Jam os V, who, however, requested that the 
abbot should bo allowed to retain all bis 
existing preferments, nnd should undertake 
to pay out of his emoluments a pension of 
eight hundred marks to the kings natural 
son, John Stewart (JEpist, Peg. Soot. ed. 
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Ruddiman, ii. 85). These conditions were 
apparently agreed to, and, although the 
bishop's nephew was admitted to the office 
of abbot of Kinloss in 1653, the bishop also 
continued to be styled abbot. On 3 Deo. 
1541 the bishop set out on an embassy to 
Henry VIII {Hamilton State Papers, ed. 
Bain, i. 132, 137). He also undertook a 
^eeond embassy in September 1642 (tb. p. 
205 ). After the death of James V the 
bishop, though appointed one of the privy 
council of Arran, was a supporter of Cardi- 
nal Beaton. He was employed by the anti- 
English nobles in March 1542-8 to persuade 
Arran and his supporters to consent to the 
liberation of the cardinal and to other ar- 
rangements hostile to England ; and in an 
interview with Sir Ralph Sadler, on 20 April 
1643, endeavoured to persuade him to have 
a private interview with the cardinal at St. 
Andrews, assuring him that ‘his journey 
would be well bestowed’ ( Sadler State 
Papers, ed. Scott, i. 167). He also signed 
the cardinal’s secret band of 24 July ( Hamil- 
ton State Papers , i. 631). 

On 1 Feb. 1548-9 tlio bishop was named 
president of the court of session. He was 
one of the churchmen who sat at the trial 
of Adam 'Wallace for heresy in 1560. ne 
specially questioned Wallace in regard to 
bis views as to the real presence of Christ 
in the bread and wine in the sacrament of 
the Supper, and on hearing his statements 
exclaimed, ‘ It is au horrible heresy ' (Cax.- 
berwood, History, i. 660). In June 1651 
the bishop was named one of a commission 
to arrange a peace with England at Norham, 
on 1 May 1664 curator to the young sove- 
reign Mary Stuart, in 1665 a commissioner 
for the introduction of a universal standard 
of weights and measures, and in 1656 a 
commissioner for settling disputes on the 
borders. In 1668 he was sent to the court 
of France as one of the commissioners em- 
powered to grant the sanction of the es- 
tates of Scotland to the marriage of Queen 
Mary Stuart with the dauphin of France, 
on condition that provision was mada in the 
marriage contract for guarding the rights of 
Scotland as an independent kingdom. On 
the way thither the ship in which he sailed 
was wrecked near Boulogne, but be and the 
Earl of Rothes were saved by a fishing- 
boat. On the way home he anil other com- 
missioners were seized with illness, suspected 
to have been caused by poison, and he died 
at Dieppe on 16 Sept. According to Knox, 
when the bishop found his illness to increase, 
'be caused make his bed betwixt his two 
coffers (some said upon them) ; such was his 
god the gold that therein was enclosed, that 


he could not depart therefrom, so long as 
memory would serve him’ (Ivnox, Works, 
i. 264). Knox also states that on his death- 
bed the bishop was visited by Lord James 
Stewart (afterwards Earl of Moray), who 
previously had had frequent discussions with 
him on religious topics, and to whom he now 
said : ‘ My Lord, long have you and I been 
in play for purgatory : I think tlint I shall 
know or it be long whether there be such a 
place or not’ ( ib . p. 205). 

Knox’s assertion ns to the bishop's miser- 
liness is opposed to the estimates of his cha- 
racter both by Buchanan and Lesley, and to 
all the known facts. Buchanan styles him 
‘ a good man and of consummate wisdom ’ 
( History , bk. xiv.) ; and Lesley describes him 
as 1 of singular wit, judgment, good learning 
and life, and long experience ’ ( History , Ban- 
natvue Club, p. 267). These eulogiums seem 
to nave at least partial justification. In 
many respects his rule, both as abbot and 
bishop, wns enlightened and enterprising. 
His love of learning is shown by the con- 
struction, in 1638, of a fireproof library at 
Kinloss. lie also greatly improved the 
buildings of the abbay, and hie initials stilL 
appear in a sculptured stone above the door- 
way of the tower. He took a special inte- 
rest in gardening, and brought a gardener 
from France skilled in the grafting of fruit- 
trees, who greatly advanced fruit culture, 
not merely in the garden of the abbey, but 
in the surrounding district. In 1540 Reid 
built the nave of the church of Beauly, and 
restored the bell-tower ; and on bis promo- 
tion to the bishopric of Orkney, he enlarged 
and adorned the cathedral church of Kirk- 
wall. Ills interest in education was shown, 
not merely by the erection in Kirkwall of a 
college for the instruction of youths in gram- 
mar and philosophy, but by the bequest of 
eight thousand marlcB towards tlio founding 
of a college for the education of youth in 
Edinburgh. In Gordon’s ‘Earldom of Suther- 
land ’ (p. 137) it is asserted that Reid 1 left 
a great sum of money for building the col- 
lege of Edinburgh, which the Earl of Mor- 
ton converted to his own use and profit, by 
punishing the executors of Bishop Reid for 
supposed crimes; 1 but there is no evidence 
that Morton either appropriated any of the 
money, or punished any of the _ executors. 
On the contrary, letters were raised before 
the privy council in 1670 by the lord-advo- 
cate to convey the eight thousand raarkb 
from the executors into the hands of such 
persons as Morton, the lord regent, might 
direct, that it might be applied to its proper 
purpose (Peg, P, C, Scoil. ii, 620), These 
letters were, however, ineffectual, and on 
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11 April 1582 the town, council was em- 
powered to pursue and recover the money 
from the abbot of Kinloss, Walter Reid (it). 
iii. 472-4). Ultimately only two thousand 
five hundred merits were recovered, and this 
was paid in instalments by Abbot Walter 
Reid — seven hundred in 1G88 and eighteen 
hundred in 1587. 

The abbot is stated to have been the au- 
thor of a * Geographical Description of the 
Islands of Orkney, and a Genealogical and 
Historical Account of the Family of the 
Sinclairs ; ’ but probably the treatise was 
merely written by hie direction or sanction, 
as it is signod by tbo chapter as well as by 
himsolf. 

pVrrarii Historic Abbatum do Klnloss (in tbs 
Bannafyne Oliib), 3839; ltocordsoftho Monastery 
of Kinloss, ed. John Stuart, LL.D, 1872 j Let- 
ters and 'Pup ora, Ilonry VIII, vol. i. j Hamilton 
Stale X-’apors, vol. i. ; Sndlor State Papers ;_Rog. 
Privy Council of Scotland, vol. i. ; Histories of 
Knox, Spotiswoodo, Oaldorwaod, Buchanan, 
Losloy, and Keith; Grant's History of the Uni- 
versity of .Edinburgh; Keith’s Scottish bishops ; 
Brant on and llaig's Senators of tho College of 
Justice.] T. 1?. H. 

REID, ROBERT(1770-1858), of Lowaod, 
aroliitoot, was born in 1776. He compotod 
for the laying out of Moray Park, Edinburgh, 


Reid 

and in 1800 became a nartner ■milTTr 
brother John as a wholesale , Ius 


On his hmther’s death hetook oymtieh ' - 

ness, addins tn it +W jll: 


and the lower part of tho now town, begun 
oarly in the 10th century. In 1800 ho do- 
signed the hank of Scotland; 1808-10, the 
now courtB of justice, embracing tliTeo sides of , 
Parliament Square, und tho upper library of ! 
tho Society of Writers to tho Signet; 1810, 
tho lunatic asylum, Morning Side ; 1811-1 1, 
St. Geovgu's Church, tho cuslom-honso at 
Loitli, and sovoral other public buildingB. 
llo exhibited architectural designs at tho 
Royal Academy, 1818-20. In 1820 lie de- 
signed St. Salvator's College, St. Andrews, 
tho oast wing of which was completed in 
1881 at a oost of about 10,000/. About tho 
same thno lie made ooueiderablo additions to , 
St. Mary’s College. 11 0 was the last master , 
of tho king's works, or king's arcliifuel, in 
Scotland, an ollico abolished on 5 April 18-10, 
JIo died tit Edinburgh, 20 March 1 8G0, and 
was buried in tho Dean ooinolory. 

[Hid ionary of Architecture; Graves's Diet, of 
Artists ; Redgrave's Biot, of Artists, s.v. Rood ; 
Gent. Mag. 1850, i. 517.] 0, 1). 

REID, ROBERT (1778-1805), topo- 
grapher and antiquary, youngest son of Johu 
Reid, mahogany dealer and cabinet-maker 
in Glasgow, was born Lhero on 27 Jan. 1778. 
He was oduoatod at the grammar school and , 
the university of G1 asgo w. In 1708 he com- 
menced business as a muslin manufacturer, 


mg himself to literature, under the 
donym of Senox,’ he contributed for S, 
years attractive and well-informed 
on local memorabilia to the' Glasgow HeS 
Ikeso papers were afterwards collected and 
published, as Olusgow Past and Present 'T 
three volumes. Two volumes aimeared If 
1851 and the third in 1856. Reals GW* 
gow and its Environs’ was issued in W 
and both works, with additions by 0 thw 
writers, were reprinted in three quarto 
volumes at Glasgow in 1884. The third 
volume, written 1 ulirely by Reid, contain, 
his portrait and a short autobiography 

During tho last years of his life Reid re- 
sided at Strahaun Lodge in the island of 
Omnbrac, where he died on 7 June 1866 
Reid married, in 1809, a daughter of Robert 
Ewing, a merchant, of Loudon, She died in 
1820. By her ho had three sons. 

Reid was aleo author of: ‘ Fragments re- 
garding the Anciont History of the He- 
bridos,’ 12mo, Glasgow, 1850. 

[Obituary notice in Glasgow Herald; auto- 
biography, reprinted 1865.] Q, S-a, 

REID, READ, or RH2BDUS, THOMAS 
(d. 1624), Latin secretary to King James I, 
was second sou of James Reid, ministsr of 
Banchory Toman, Kincardineshire, a cadet 
of 1 ho I'ilfodduls family, Alexander Reid 
( 1580 P- LG 18) [q, v.] was a younger brother. 
Thomas was edneatod atthegrammnr school, 
Aberdeen, and at Marischal College and 
University, whore ho appears to havo gra- 
duated hf.A, about 1000. In 1803 he was 
uppoiuted to a mastership in the grammar 
school, which lie resigned in tho following 
year on being chosen one of the regents in 
Marischal Oollogo. After oonduoting a uni- 
versity class tkruugh tho four years of their 
curriculum, he wont to tho continent, where 
lie prosecuted his studies, at first in Prance, 
and afterwards at the universities of Ros- 
tock and Loipzig. While at Rostock, where 
he was admitted a ‘ doeent’ in December 
1008, ho 'taught philosophy and humane 
ioltors for sovoral years with dislingiiielied 
reputation,’ and carried on a disputation on 
metaphysical subiocts with Ilewungus Ann- 
sinus, professor of modioine in the university 
of Frankfort. Reid’s contributions to the 
discussion are characterised by Sir 'William 
Hamilton ns displaying elogant scholarship 
and groat philosophical talent. He matri- 
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culflted at Leipzig in the summer of 1013. 
Returning to England he was associated with 
Patrick Young in the translation into Latin 
of James I’s English writings, and in 1618 
was appointed Latin secretary to the king, 
an office which he retained until his death in 
1624. He lived in habits of intimacy with 
the mo 9 t distinguished men of his age, and 
‘had hardly Ms match for largeness of 
knowledge of foreign courts.’ In 1620 he 
was, with his brother Alexander [ 9 . v.], in- 
corporated M.A. Oxon. Several of ms poems 
appear in the 1 Delitife Poetarum Scotorum ’ 
(Amsterdam, 1637). 

It is, however, neither as a poet, nor as a 
diplomatist, nor as a metaphysician, that 
Reid is now remembered, but as the founder 
of the first public reference library in Scot- 
land. By his will ha bequeathed to the 
town ana new college of Aberdeen his col- 
lection of hooks, and six thousand marks to 
endow a librarian who ‘ sail hold the door of 
the librarie patent and oppin four dayes of 
the weeke the whole yeir.' Reid’s collec- 
tion, which included ‘ the fairest and largest 
editions of all the classics that were printed 
from the time of Aldus Manutius until the 
year 1616 . . . and many valuable and curious 
manuscripts,’ now forms an integral part of 
the library of the university of Aberdeen ; 
hut his endowment, which at first made the 
lihrarianship the best paid office in the col- 
lege, was frittered away through the mis- 
management of the town council, and now 
yields only about 1 21. 10s. per annum. From 
1733 to 1737 the lihrarianship was held by 
Reid's eminent kinsman and namesake, 
Thomas Reid (1710-1796) [q. y,], the philo- 
sopher. 

An oil-painting of Reid, the property of 
the university of Aberdeen, has been repro- 
duced in photogravure in the New Spalding 
Club’s 'Fasti Academies Mariscallan®,’ and 
in stained glasB in one of the windows of the 
Mitchell Hall, Marischal College. 

Reid's chief works are : 1, ‘ Da Accidents 
Proprio Theoremata Philosophical Rostock, 
1609. 2. 'Pervigilium Lunce de Ohjecto 
Metaphysicce,’ Rostock, 1609. 8 . ‘DeEnte,’ 
Rostock, 1610. 4. ‘De Proprietatibus En- 
tis,’ Rostock, 1610. 6 . 'De "Veil t ate et 

Bonitate Entis.’ Rostook, 1610. 6 . 'De 

Diversitale Entis,’ Rostook, 1610. 7. ‘De 
Ohjecto Metaphysicee Dissertatio Elenotica,’ 
Rostock, 1610. 8 . ‘Pervigilia Metaphy- 

sics Desideratissima,’ Rostock, 1616. 
9. ‘Dissertatio quod regibus et lioitum et 
decorum sit scribore ’ m Thomas Smith’s 
'Vita , 1 London, 1707. 

[Aberdeen Town Council Minutes ; Aberdeen 
University Buik of Register; Ayton’g Epiecdium 


in obitnm Thomas Rhfedi; Blackwell’s Account 
of Marischal College ; Cal. State Pupors (Dorn.) ; 
Dempster's Historia Ecclesiastics; Devon's Is- 
sues of the Exchequer; Thomas Smith's Vitae 
quorundam Eruditissimorum Viromm : William 
Smith’s Academies Marisohallanse Meeeenates; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxonienscs ; Franck’s Dielionnaire 
des Sciences Philosophiques ; information kindly 
furnished by the librarian of the University of 
Rostock.] P. J, A. 

REID, THOMAS (1710-1796), philo- 
sopher, born 26 April 1710, at Strachan, 
Kincardineshire, was the son of Lewis Reid 
(1676-1762), minister of lie parish for fifty 
years. He was a descendant of James Reid, 
the first minister of Banchory Ternan after 
the Reformation, whose boh and Ms son’s 
grandson succeeded Mm as ministers of Ban- 
chory. Alexander and Thomas, also sons of 
James Reid, are separately noticed. Lewis 
Reid, grandson of the third minister of Ban- 
chory, married Margaret, daughter and out, 
of twenty-nine children of David Gregory 
(1627-1720) [q. v J She was niece of James 
Gregory (1638-1676) [q. r.l and sister of 
David Gregory (1661-1708) [q. y.], the Sa- 
vilian professor, and of two other profes- 
sors of mathematics at St. Andrew's and 
Edinburgh. Thomas, son of Lewis and 
Margaret Reid, was educated at the parish 
school of Kincardine, and in 1722 became 
a student at Marischal College. He read 
philosophy for three years under George 
Turnbull, a writer upon ‘ moral pMlosophy ' 
and ‘ ancient painting,' and was in the 
Greek class of Thomas Black wsU (1660 f- 
1728) [q, v.] ; Oolin Maolauriu [q. v.J to 
professor of mathematics at the same time. 
The teacMng, however, was superficial, and 
Reid showed industry rather than brilliance. 
He graduated in 1726, He then studied 
divinity, and was licensed to preach by the 
presbytery of Kincardine O’Neil on 22 Sept. 
1781. He probably resided at Ms father’s 
manse until, in 1738, he was appointed to 
the lihrarianship of Marischal College, en- 
dowed by Ms collateral ancestor, secretary 
Reid, and resided at the university until 
1730. He formed a oiose friendsMp with 
John Stewart, aft erwards professor of mathe- 
matics at Marischal College, which lasted! 
till Stewart’s death in 1760. In 1730 Reid! 
resigned Ms librariansMp, and travelled with 
Stewart to England. At Cambridge he 
saw Bentley ana the blind mathematician, 
Saunderson, who is occasionally noticed in 
his writings. In 1787 he was presented by 
King’s College, Aberdeen, to the living of 
New Machar, twelve miles from Aberdeen. 
Disputes as to patronage had made hie 
parishioners so hostile that he is said to have 
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’been in personal danger. They hinted their Society, nicknamed tiie ‘ 'Wise Chih * „j,,T 
dislike, if a tradition, mentioned by Dr. lasted till 1773, and held -weekly meat' 
McCosh be correct, by ducking him in a pond, at the lied Lion inn. Beattie and Gm 
One of his uncles, it is added, had to guard Campbell were members. The minute’* 
the pulpit stairs with a sword. lie gradually preserved in the Aberdeen University li^ 
overcame their prejudices, and won a popu- A list of many of the topics discussed is 
larity which was increased by his marriage by McCosh. Several hooks published 1!!! 
in 1740 to Elizabeth, daughtor of his uncle, members appear to have been suggested t 
George Raid, a Loudon physician. Their these meetings, and Reid's last papers wer 
benevolence, according to Dugnld Stewart, parts of his first book which was soon to b 
was remombered with gratitude after Reid's published. Hume’s ‘ Treatise,’ published m 
death. Reid showed his modesty by proacli- 1739, hod naturally provided topics lieid 
ing the sonnons of ‘ Tillotson und Evans ’ tells Ilumo that if he gave up writing th 

(probably John Evons, D.D., 1080 P-3 730 society would bo at a loss for subjects- and 

[q. v.]). lie was accused of concealing his one result was Reid’s ‘ Inquiry into the 
obligations, but it is added that ho indus- Human Mind, 1 which wob published inlTtq 
triously practised himsolf in original compo- The book, which was the iruit of long study' 
sition. llo was also engaged in speculiit ivo made an impression from the first, field 

studies, and in 1748 ho contributed to the communicated his book before publication to 

‘Philosophical Transactions’ an ‘ Essay upon Hume, through their common friend Dr 
<iunntily,’ attacking Hutcheson's application Dluir; and Hume wrote a courteous letter 
of mathematical formulas to ethical questions, to his opponent, who frankly acknowledged 
On 28 Oct. 17G1 Reid succeeded Alexander that his speculations had. been suggested bv 
Halt in a ‘ regent ship ’ at. King’s College, 1J time's writings. The ‘ Inquiry ’ was well 
Aberdeen. The old system of ‘regent ing’ received as an answer to Ilmne's scepticism 
was changed at this time with Reid's co- and soon reached a second edition. It ap- 
operatiou. Ho lieeamo ‘ professor of philo- purently led to Reid’s election in the same 
bopliy,’ but ouch class wont through it h wholo year, 22 May 1704, to the professorship of 
courao for tho last throo of the four yeai'R moral philosophy at C41nsgow, vacated by 
under the samo professor, Reid’s course of Adam smith's resignation. Ha had, 18 Jan, 
lectures included ‘mathematics and physics' 1702, received tho honorary degree of D.D. 
ns well as ‘logic and ethics.’ lie appears to from Mnrisclml Collego, 
liavo been on active mover in measures Reid held his professorship at Glasgow 
adopted at this time to improve tho studies until his death, llo appears to have dis- 
ftiul disciplino of tho college. Now rogula- charged his duties industriously and edi- 
tions wore issued in 17G3. Tliuy provided ciently. Ho leeturod fivo days a week for 
that less time should bo dovot od than hitherto two and sometimes three hours. The num- 
to the schokst ic writers. A huge part of tho her of students at Glasgow was about three 
courso was to bo given to studies of Greek, hundmlinl701,nndrosotooversixhundred 
in which Reid appears to have been much by the end of the century. Many of them 
interested ( Works, ed. Hamilton, p. 38 »,) j wore Irish prosbyterians, preparing for the 
the third year was to he given to niatlie- ministry. Reid wished that there couldbe 
matics and ‘ natural philosophy,’ mid tho 0110 professor for tho dunces, and another 
fourth to the ‘ philosophy of tho human for the clever, lie was at first, however, in 
mind,’ of which n very wide definition, duo some awe of tho older students, who often 
apparently to Reid, is given. Tho length of attended classes for four or five years. Ae- 
the session wos increased from five, to seven, cording to Hugald Stewart, who attended 
months; residence within the college walls his lectures in 1772, his simplicity, clearness, 
enforced j and tho students were bcou rogu- und earnestness always secured for him the 
larly ‘nine or ton times throughout tho day ’ most, respectful attention. The salary de- 
by Reid or ‘other of tho masters’ (Eait, pended chiefly upon fecB, a system which he 
Universities of Aberdeen, pp. J 90-203, 228). warmly praises ns stimulating the professors 
A student’s notes of a course of lleid’s lcc- to energy {Works, p. 733). He had a class 
turos arc in possession of Mr. It, S, Halt, of ono hundred at storting, and expected to 
They includo statics, dynamics, astronomy, make about 1004 in. fees in the session, 
magnotism, electricity, hydrosLatics, pneu- Tho subjects of the lectures were natural 
matics, and optics, soino of thoso topics theology, otliics, and political science, to 
being of courso in u very elementary stage, which lieid voluntarily added a course of 
Reid, with his cousin, John Gregory ‘ rhetoric ’ ( Works, pp. 10, 40, 46, 721-39). 
(1724-1778) [q. v.], 1 medic i nor’ at tho uni- Reid had some dial inguislied colleagues, 
versify, founded in 1768 the Philosophical especially Joseph Black and John Miller 
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>1735-1801) [q. v.] Black explained to 
Keid liis discovery of latent heat before it 
was generally published ; and Beid took a 
keen interest through life in scientific ques- 
tions. He describes in 1766 some of the 
improvements in tho steam engine lately 
made bv Watt in Glasgow. Millar was a 
disciple* of Hume, and with him Keid had 
lively discussions at a philosophical club 
which held weekly meetings, The fourteen 
professors, however, were anything but an 
Harmonious body. In his letters to the 
gkenes (Works, pp. 40-7), Keid complains 
of their intrigues and factions. There were, 
he says, often five or six college meetings a 
week, which were made vury disagreeable 
bv ‘ the evil spirit of party ’ ( Il'orka, p. 43). 
•lohn Anderson, professor of natural philo- 
sophy, was constantly quarrelling with his 
colleagues, and was described to some 
students by the professor of humanity as a 
‘detestable member of society.’ Lawsuits 
ultimately resulted from these quarrels, and 
Keid was frequently appealed to ns an 
authority. He seems to have acted with 
impartiality and dignity, lie also served 
upon many committees for managing the 
college property and other business (Notes 
from the university records kindly sent by 
the Bev. Professor Dickson). 

Beid retired from the active duties of his 
professorship in 1780, when Archibald 
Arthur [q. v.] was appointed to bo his as- 
sistant with part of the salary. Beid 
occupied himself in preparing for publi- 
cation the substance of his lectures. They 
appeared as essays on (lie ‘Intellectual 
Powers’ (178.i), and upon the ‘Active 
Powers’ (1788). _IIe continued to live in 
Glasgow, where in 1792 his wife died. 
They had had a ‘ numerous family ; ’ two sons 
and two daughters died after reaching ma- 
turity. The only survivor was the wife of 
Patrick Carmichael, M.D., son of Gerstom 
Carmichael, Hutcheson's predecessor at Glas- 
gow, and, according to Sir W, Httmillon, 
the ‘real founder of the Scottish school of 
philosophy ’ (Reid, Works, p. 80 «,) Mrs, 
Carmichael took care of her father, who 
(.offered from deafness and loss of memory. 
He continued, however, to talco an interest 
in science, and rubbed up his old mathema- 
tical knowledge. In 1796 he paid a visit to 
his friend, Dr. James Gregory,. at Edinburgh, 
and saw something of Playfair and Dugald 
Stewart. He was m apparently good health, 
and after returning to Glasgow amused 
himself with gardening and with algebraical 
problems. He had an attack in September, 
and died of paralysis on 7 Uct. 1798. 

Beid was below the middle size, but had 
vox,, xvi. 


reat athletic power. His portrait, painted 
y Raeburn during his last visit to Edin- 
burgh, belongs to Glasgow University; and 
a medallion by Tassie, taken in bis "eighty- 
first year, in the National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh, is said to be a very good likeness. 
Reid’s obvious characteristic was the strong 
and cautious ‘ common sense ’ which also 
dictated his philosophy. He was thoroughly 
independent, strictly economical, and uni- 
form ly energetic in tlie discharge of his duties. 
He was amiable in his family, delighted in 
young children, some of whom, it is said, 

‘ noticed the peculiar kindness of his eye;’ 
and was as charitable as his means permitted. 
Stewart mentions a gift to liis former 
parishioners of NewMachar, during ascarcity 
of 1782, which would have been out of pro- 
portion to his means had it not been for his 
rigid economy, and of which he endeavoured 
to conceal the origin. Prom the few letters 
preserved, he appears to have been remark- 
able for the warmth and steadiness of liis 
friendships. 

Reid is the leading representative of the 
school of ‘ common sense. This phrase had 
been frequently used by previous writers 

S many references are given in Sir \V. 
lamllton's elaborate noto A in Reid's Works, 
pp. 742-808). Among them was Huffier, 
whose ‘ TraitC des Premieres Vfirites’ was 
published in 1717 ; an English translation 
appeared in 1780, with a title-page and 
preface accusing Reid, Oswald, and Beattie 
of plagiarism. Reid had probably not seen 
Butfie r when hie ‘ Inquiry ’ was published, 
and the accusation only shows the accuser’s 
ignorunce (see Hamilton in Enid’s Works, pp. 
786-9). By ‘ common sense 1 Beid meant to 
imply, not vulgar opinion, but tho beliefs 
common to rational beings as such. Roid’s 
scientific tastes led him to an unqualified 
admiration of the doctrines associated with 
the names of Bacon and Newton. He held 
that philosophy might bo pursued as suc- 
cessfully as the physical sciences if treated by 
the same methods. lie agrees, therefore, 
with Locke in appealing to ‘ experience,’ and 
follows Locke’s lead in basing philosophy 
upon psychology investigated as a science 
of observation anil by inductive methods. 
Ilume, as he held, had been misled into 
scepticism, because, while attempting to 
apply scientific methods, he had accepted the 
‘ideal system’ due to Des Cartes. Eeid’s 
great merit, according to himself (Works, 
p. 83), was his attack upon this system. He 
modestly adds that his own theory was due 
not to genius but to 1 time ’ and to the argu- 
ments of Berkeley and Hume themselves. 
The assumption that we could only know 

3 l 
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‘ideas' as representative of external reali- 
ties had led them to dispense ■with anything 
beyond the ideas themselves and conse- 
quently produced scopt icism as to any know- 
ledge of renlities. lloid’a * Inquiry,’ his most 
original work, therefore endeavours to prove 
that our belief in an external world is in- 
tuitive or immediate. Our perceptions 
cannot, as ho argues, be constructed out of 
the sensations of sight and touch, which are 
only the occasions, not the materials, of our 
construction. Ilenco our beliof in an ex- 
ternal world of space must he accepted ns 
an original datum of ‘ common sonso. 1 Hold’s 
inductivo process having thus yioldod in- 
tuitions, as implied in all experience, ho ap- 
plies the samo method in his late books to 
provide a basis for philosophical, theological, 
and ethical doctrines. In tlioso specula- 
tions, however, ho is in great measure a dis- 
ciple of Bishop Butler, Hutcheson, Shaftes- 
bury, and other predecessors. 

Kohl's successor, Dugald Stewart, ac- 
cepted hie main doctrinos with slight modi- 
fications. Brown, as Stewart's assistant, 
sharply criticised lteid, and abandeuod Bomo 
of his chief positions. Sir W. Hamilton 
condomnod Brown sovorcly,and endeavoured 
to combine Reid's loachirig with the doc- 
trines of Kant. The English empiricists 
found in lloid and Stewart 111© ropri’SHnla- 
tivos of the ‘ intuUioniein ’ which they op- 
posed; and Mill’s criticism ol' Hamilton 
includes some discussion of Hamilton's ver- 
sion of Ituid’e doctrino. In (ter many Reid’s 
xuflueuoo was eclipsed by Jfant, whoso 
answer 1o Hume's scepticism proceeded on 
different linos, though with some points of 
rosemblnnoe. Schopenhauer in ‘ Dio Welt 
als "VVillo und Vorstollung ' declares that 
Reid’s book is ‘ ton timos more worth read- 
ing Ilian all llio philosophy together that 
has heon written since Kant,’ and. thinks 
that his argument against the possibilit y of 
doducing space and tnno from sensation was 
conclusive, lie also regards Hold's account 
of the nature of conception ns the bust ho 
has found (translation by Haldane nnd 
Kemp, ii. 180, 240). Tlio HcoUish pliilo- 
sojiliy was transplanted into Franco by 
Royor-Oollnyd (17(!d-lH.lf>), His piuiil and 
assistant, Victor Oousin (1792-1807), was 
converted by him from Oomlilluo, and 
Cousin's philosophy, though ho was after- 
wards attracted by Rebelling and llugol, 
was much inlluunced by Reid. Jouffroy 
(1790-1812), a disciple of Oousin, adopted 
the Scottish pluloflojiliy and tranftlat od Roid's 
works into l'ronch. The lfranoh ‘ spiritual- 
ist ’ school Itad thus a considerable infusion 
<of tho Scottish doctrine. Tho Italian philo- 


sopher Rosmini (1797-18S6) wa^TZT 
degree influenced by Reid, whose 
with thoso of Dugald Stewart, era 

“ 1 >“ ‘ Origins dells Idee’ S 

(English translation of vol. i. 18881 nit 
criticisms of lteid may he found ih‘ a' ,, 
ton s oi&borate (innnfnim«« x«- ~ . ' 



re. i wiTMir.«dTrnsn' < » 

(1890)'” LeCiUreS 011 Scottisl1 Philosophy ’ 

. works are: 1. < An Essay on Q™ 

tity, on occasion of reading a treatise in 
which simple and compound ratios are a* 
plied to Virtue and Merit,’ in ‘ Philos! 
pbical. Transact ions’ for 1748. 2. ‘An In. 
quiry into t he IlnmanMind on the Prinoinhs' 
I of Common Sense,’ 1764; 2nd edit. lm- 
3rd edit. 1760; 4th edit. 1780 ; a Preach 
version of this was published in 1768. 8.<A 
Brief Account of Aristotle’s Logie’ in' the 
second volume of Karnes’s ‘Sketches of the 
History of Man,’ 1774. 4. ‘Essays on the 
Intellectual Powers of Man,’ 1786. 6. ' Es- 
says on tho Activo Powors of Man,’ 1788. 
0. ' A Statist ical Account of the University 
of Glasgow,’ in tho twenty-first volume of 
Sinclair’s ‘Statistical Account of Scotland’ 
1799. 

Romo oilier editions of the philosophical 
works separately appeared before 1880, A 
collective edition by G. N. Wright was pub- 
lished in 18 iS. The standard edition, by 
Sir William Hamilton, appeared in an im- 
perfect slat o in 1846, and was issued with 
additions In 1803 under the editorship of 
II. L. Maunol. 

A French translation by Jouffroy, entitled 
‘ Qiluyros Completes do Thomas lloid, chef 
do l’iCeoio iicdstaisG, avoc dee Fragments 
do hi. lioyor-Oollard ot uno Introduction da 
l’Kditour, was published in six volumes 
(1828-36). 

[The original authority is tho Life of Raid 
l>y Dugald RLowiirt, read before tho Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh , published in 1803, and pre- 
fixed to Hamilton's mid othor editions of Rold'a 
works. Hoe also McOosh's Scottish Philoaophy 
und R. 8. Bait’s Universities of Aberdeen. Tha 
writer has specially to thank Mr. Bait forinfoi- 
matioii ns tu Raid’s caroor at Aberdeen, derived 
from various manuscript rocorde at Aberdeen, 
minutes of tho presbytory of Kincardine O'Neil 
and the Aberdeen synod, and Anderson’s Fasti 
Ac. Mnviscallanni nnd OJBcors of King's College, 
both published by tho Now Spalding Club. Bee 
also Scott's Fasti, itl. 508, 646. The Eev. Pro- 
fessor Dickson of Glasgow has kindly given in- 
formation from uuiversity records fis to Raid i 
G lnsgow career.] ** s - 
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HEED, THOMAS (1701-1826), naval sur- 
geon, born of protestant parents in 1791, was 
educated near Dungannon, eo. Tyrone. lie 
passed bis examination at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in England on7May 1813, when 
he was found qualified to act as ‘ surgeon to 
any rate.' He was admitted on 3 Nov. 1816 
a member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in England, and at the end 01 1817 he made 
a voyage in the Neptune to New SoutliWales 
as superintendent of male convicts. A few 
years later ho went in the same capacity in 
the female convict ship Morley. He re- 
visited his native country in 1822, and 
made an extended tour through the central, 
northern, and southern parts of the island. 
He died at Pentonville on 21 Aug. 1826. 

Reid was a sincerely religious man who 
laboured earnestly to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the prison population of the country. 
In early life he drew attention to the con- 
ditions attending the transportation of con- 
victs, male as well as female, to the penal 
settlements in Australia. He showed how 
bad was the discipline to which they wore' 
subjected on board ship during their' trans- 
ference, and how atrocious were the arrange- 
ments made for their reception when they 
arrived in New South Wales. lie strongly 
advocated that convicts should no longer 
remain idle, hut should be employed in a 
rational manner. 

Reid’s works are: 1. ‘Two Voyages to 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
with a Description of the Present Condition 
of that Colony . . . Observations relative 
to . . . Convicts j also Reflections on Seduc- 
tion,’ London, 8vo, 1822 ; this book is de- 
dicated to Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. The lan- 
guage, if somewhat inflated, gives a vivid 
picture of the treatment received by con- 
victs at the beginning of last century. 
2. 1 Travels in Ireland m the year 1822, ex- 
hibiting brief Sketches of the Moral, Phy- 
sical, and Political State of the Country,’ 
London, 1823, 8vo. The book is prefaced 
with a brief history of the oouutry. The 
second part contains an 'account of the tour 
in the form of a diary. The condition of 
the poor and of the prisoners is carefully 
considered. 

[Gent. Mag. 1825, ii. 877; information kindly 
given by the secretary of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England,] D'A. P. 

REED, WILLIAM (1701-1831), minor 
poet, born in Glasgow on 10 April 1704, was 
the son of Robert Reid, baker, and Christian 
Wood, daughter of a farmer at Gartmore, 
Perthshire. After leaving school he was ap- 
prenticed to a typefounder, and then learned 


bookselling with Messrs. Dunlop & Wil- 
I son, Glasgow. In 1790 he entered into part- 
nership with James Brash, with whom he 
developed an excellent bookselling business, 
which flourished for twenty-seven years. 
Reid seems to have been a pleasant, sociable 
man. Ho died in Glasgow on 29 Nov. 1881. 
His wife, Elizabeth Henderson, daughter of a 
linen-printer, survived him, with two sons 
and five daughters. 

Reid wrote humorous verse in Scottish 
dialect, some of which appeared in ‘ Poetry 
Original and Selected,’ published by his firm 
between 1796 and 1798. He wrote supple- 
mentary versee to Burns’s 1 Of a’ the airts 
the winds can blaw ’ and 4 John Anderson 
my jo’ (cf. Sects Mag. 1797), as well os to 
Robert Fergusson’a 1 Lea Rig ; ’ and his 
‘ Monody on the Death of Burns ' is given 
with commendation in Ilogg end Mother- 
well’s edition of Bums (v. 282). lie is said 
to have been on friendly terms with Burns, 
but the stories that the poet invited Reid’s 
firm to publish his poems before the Kilmar- 
nock edition appeared and that Burns en- 
couraged him to make additional verses to 
some of his songs may he safely rejected. 

(Johnson’s Scuta Musical Museum, tv. 212*, 
ed. 1863; Currie's Life of Bums; Scot Douglas’s 
Burns, i. 268, li. 225 ; Strang's Glasgow and its 
Clubs ; Grant Wilson’s Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland.] T. B. 

REID, Sin WILLIAM (1791-1868), 
major-general royal engineers, and colonial 
governor, eldest son of James Reid, minister 
of the established church of Scotland at Kin- 

S lassie, Fifeshire, and of his wife Alexan- 
rina, daughter of Thomas Fyers, chief en- 
gineer in Scotland, was born at Kinglassie 
on 26 April 1791. The family of Retd was 
formerly of Barra Castle, Aberdeenshire. 
Reid was educated at Musselburgh and at 
the Edinburgh Academy. He entered the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, inl806, 
and before obtaining a commission he was sent 
to learn practical surveying under Colonel 
William Mudge [q. v.j. Ha was gazetted a 
second lieutenant m the royal engineers on 
10 Feb. 1809, and promoted first lieutenant 
23 April 1810. In the same month he 
joined the British army undor Wellington 
at Lisbon. 

On landing in Portugal, Reid was em- 
ployed in the construction of the defensive 
lines of Torres VecLrns. In April 1811 he 
was sent to Elvas to take part in the first 
siege of Badajos, Ground was broken on 
8 Stay. On 10 May the garrison made a 
daring sortie, and Reid, who played a gallant 
art in the encounter, was wounded in the 
nee. The first siege was raised on 13 May, 

Si.2 
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During the second siege, which was raised in 
June, Reid did duty in the trenches. 

Towards the end of 1811 he served in 
•the expedition under General Don Carlos 
-d’Espngna. The latter commended his zoal 
and skill to Wellington, who mentioned 
him in despatches. In January 1812 Reid 
■was at the siege of Giudad Rodrigo, and was 
■wounded by a bullet in the log in the assault 
of 19 Jan., when the place fell. The bullet 
■was never extracted. After the ruined de- 
fences had been repaired and strengthened, 
the fortress was handed over to a Spanish 
garrison, and lieid, with other officers of 
loyal engineers, was moved to Elvns for tho 
third siege of Bodnias, lie was employed 
in tho trenches until the place was taken by 
assault on 0 April. Writing from 131 vas on 
15 March 1812, Sir Diehard Fletcher recom- 
mended to tho inspect ar-general of fortifica- 
tions that llenl should be promoted to (lie 
rank of brevet caplain on account of his eom- 
■ mantling merits nt Bndtijos and Ciudad lio- 
drigo. The promo! ion of a lieut onaiit of royal 
engineers to (lie brevet rank vfns without 
precedent, and Fletcher's recommendation 
was rejectod. 

Tn June 1812, when Wellington laid siege 
to tho Salamanca forts, Roid made a gallant 
but ineffectual attompt to blow in a part of 
the counterscarp of Fort Sail Vincont o. On 
the 23rd ho led an unsuccessful assault by 
vsealado on Fort Gay etano, when 120 men 
were killed and wounded. Ho was men- 
tioned both in tho general orders of the (5th 
division by Major-general Sir Ilenry Clinton 
end in Wellington’s despatch. Tho capture 
tif the furls was effected on 27 June. On 
22 July lioid took part in the battle of 
'Salamanca, entered Madrid with Wellington 
on tho 12tli, and was present at (lie capture 
of the Tletiro palace on 14 Aug. 1812. 

In September and Octobor Hold was at 
the siege of Burgos, and took pnrt in tho 
unsuccessful assault by escalade on the outer 
line on 22 Sept. Some fortnight later ho 
toll ill and took no further part in tho siege, 
which was raised on 21 Oct. llu was in 
winter quarters with tho army in Portugal 
until May 1813. In Juno ho took _ a pro- 
minent pnrt in the operations preceding tho 
battle of Viltoria. On 19 June, when tho 
division came npwith tho enemy’s rearguard, 
and was ordorod by Wellington to attack 
their left flank, tho direction of tho operation 
was given to Held, who, with ono Ca^ador 
battalion, performed tho service with mas- 
lerlyoffuct, In the battle ofVittom (21 Juno) 
Alton wrote that ho derivod the greatest 
assistance from Reid's advico and activity. 

Even more conspicuous was Reid’s action 


at the siege of San Sebastian, where t 
was broken on 11 July 1818. He blew m 
t he counterscarp before dawn on 26 July J* 
talcing part in the succeeding assault whir!,' 
was repulsed, was wounded in the neck 
was thought to be dead, but his silk necker- 
chief was found pressed into the wound and 
on withdrawing it the bullet came with it 
Tho town was eventually taken by assault 
on 31 Aug,, and the castle surrendered on 



, , , -J killed be- 

fore Alton’s letter arrived, and nothing cams 
of it. In February 1814 he was employed 
in tho construction of the great bridge of 
bouts for tho passage of the Adour. lie was 
on trusted with tho duty of securing the 
oablos on the right or enemy’s bank? Sir 
William Nnpierdoscribos the forming of this 
bridge as a * stupendous undertaking, which 
must always rank among the prodigies of 
war ’ ( J littery of the I'emnmlar H'ar,vol.yi.) 

lieid took part in the battles of the Ki- 
velle, the Nive, ami Toulou 80 ,and returned to 
England nl Lho conclusion of the war, lie 
received his promotion to second captain oa 
20 Dec. 1814. In July ho was ordered to 
proceed on an expedition under Sir Edward 
Pukonham against New Orleans, which was 
unsuccessfully attacked on 4 Jan. 1816, la 
this attack there was killed a young officer 
of royal engineers, I nontenant ^Vright, who 
had sowed throughout the greater part of 
the Peninsular war alongside of Reid. Wel- 
lington used jocosely to refer to the friends 
as two of his favourite youngsters, ‘Read 
and Writ e.’ Reid took part in some further 
operations and in the rapture of FortBow- 
yer, near Mobile, on 12 Fob. 1816. Ho re- 
turned to England in May. The following 
month ho wont to tho Netherlands, and took 


part in the inarch to Paris and in the capturs 
and occupation of that oity. For his services 
in tho Peninsula ho received the silver war 
modal with eight clasps, but no brevet pro- 
mot ion. 

lieid left Paris in January 1816, and was 
quartered at Woolwich, where, in April, h« 
wns appointed adjutant of tho royal sappers 
and minors. A lew months later he accom- 
panied the expedition against Algiers under 
Lord 13xmouth, and was on board the Qneea 
Charlotte during tho bombardment of the 
town on 27 Aug., when he and his sappers 
worked at tho guns, and after the action ren- 
dered assistance in ropairingthe damage done 
to the ship. For their services they were 
thanked in goneral orders, and Reid wowed 
the medal for Algiers. lie returned to Iw 
land in November, and resumed his duties 
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at Woolwich On 20 March 1817 ho was pro- 
moted brevet-major for gallant and distin- 
guished conduct on service, after both Lord 
Exmouth and Wellington had made strong 
recommendations on the subject. On 1 Feb. 
1810 he was placed on half-pay, on the reduc- 
tion of the corps of royal onginoers, conse- 
quent on the return of the army of occupa- 
tion from France j but he was brought back 
to full pay on 12 March 1824, and quartered 
in Ireland. In December he was appointed 
to the ordnance survey of Ireland, and re- 
mained in Dublin until June 1827, when 
he was left without employment until his 
promotion, on 28 Jan. 1829, to the regimen- 
tal rank of first captain. He was then sent 
to the Exeter district, and took part in the 
measures for quelling the reform riots in the 
west of England. On 8 Dec. 1881 he em- 
barked for the West Indies, and at Barbados 
he did good service in rebuilding the govern- 
ment buildings which had been blown down 
in the hurricane of 10 Aug. 1881. 

The disastrous effect of this hurricane 


cers and five hundred men out of a force or 
five thousand were lost. On this occasion 
Eeid was again wounded in the neck while 
attacking the lines in front of San Sebastian. 
On 81 May and in the early part of June be- 
took part in the repulse of the Oarlist attack 
on the position of Evans. He returned to 
England in August, and was restored to 
the full-pay unemployed list. 

On 10 Jan. 1837 he was promoted lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and on 17 Feb. was sent to 
Por t smouth, where he remained for nearly two 
years, On 19 J uly 1888 he was made a C.B. 
In this year the result of his scientific labour 
was published in London in ( An Attempt 
to develop the Law of Storms by means of 
Faots, arranged according to Place and Time, 
and hence to point out a Cause for the 
Variable Winds.’ The volume was illus- 
trated bv charts and woodcuts (2nd edit., 
with additions, 1841 ; 3rd edit. 1860). The 
work laid down, for the guidance of seamen, 
those broad and general rules which are- 
known as the ‘law of storms.’ The un- 


directed Reid’s attention to the subject of 
storms. In his researches he was materially 
assisted by the previous labours of Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Redfleld of New York, who had, in 
a paper to the ‘ American Journal of Science ’ 
in 1881, demonstrated that the hurricanes of 
the American coast svere whirlwinds moving 
on curved tracts with considerable velocity, 
lleid's correspondence with Kedfield in three 
folio volumes was presented to the library 
of Yale University, U.S. A., by John H. Red- 
field. Reid set himself to confirm and ex- 
tend Eedfield's view by collating the log- 
books of British men-of-war and merchant- 
men. He also collected data in order to cor- 
roborate the theory that south of the equator, 
in accordance with the regularity evinced in 
all natural law, storms would be found to 
move in a directly contrary direction, In 
May 1884 he returned to England, and, not 
being required for military duty, he, for a 
year and a half, continued his investigations. 

On 7 Sept. 1885 Reid was placed on half- 
nay on embarkation for Spam to join the 
British legion of ten thousand which had 
been raised in England, with the sanction of 
the English government, for the service of 
the queen regent of Spain against Don Carlos. 
Eeid had accepted from General Sir George 
De Lacy Evans [q. v.], his old comrade in the 
Peninsula, the command of a brigade of in- 
fantry. He saw a good deal of fighting; 
was at the siege of Bilbao, which was raised 
in November 1835, co-operated with Espar- 
tero in the attack on Arlaban in January 
1836, and assisted to raise the eiege of San 
Sebastian on 5 May, when ninety-seven ofli- 


nouncement of thie law was received with 
the greatest interest by the scientific world, 
and the book went through many edition* 
and has been translated into many languages, 
including Chinese. 

In January 1839, in which year he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, Reii 
was appointed governor of the Bermuda 
Islands. He found the coloured population 
of the Bermudas, who had been recently 
freed from slavery, without any education, 
lie established parochial schools throughout 
the colony and procured annual votes from 
the legislature lor their support. Agricul- 
ture was in a very backward state; the 
chief implement for tilling was the hoe, 
and exports were confined to arrowroot and 
onions, the latter being sent only to the 
West Indies. Reid soon perceived that the 
Bermudas might be made a. market garden 
for early potatoes end other vegetables for 
the United States. lie set to work to train 
the people in an improved system of cultiva- 
tion. lie purchased the discharge of some 
soldiers with a good knowledge of gardening, 
and employed them as instructors. He im- 
ported ploughs and other suitable imple- 
ments. He introduced the best varieties of 
seeds, and, by holding agricultural shows and 
ploughing and sowing matches, stimulated 
the people to adopt an industay which, is 
now their main support. He started a public 
library, and in so many ways developed the 
resources of the colony and improved the con- 
dition of the people that to this day he is 
remembered as the ‘ good governor.’ 

On 23 Nov, 1841 lieid was promoted xe- 
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gimental lieutenant-colonel. In December 
1846 lio was transferred, from tlie Bermudas 
to Barbados, to be governor-in-ckiof of tlm 
"Windward West India Islands. Ho devoted 
himself to the amelioration of tlm condition 
of the coloured raco and to the development 
of tha resources of tlie colonies ; but lie to- 
signed the government in 1848, owing to 
tlio uction of the colonial cilice in reinstating 
thecliiof justice of St. Lucia, who, having ox- 
posud himself to consurc in a case of libol, hud 
been suspended by ltcid with the approval 
of the secrotary of state. While in Barba- 
dos, ha first suggested a series of rudimentary 
technical troatises which was carried out, by 
the publisher, John Woale [n. v.] ofilolborn. 

iteid returned to England in September 
18 18, and on 1 Jan, 18 19 resumed military 
duty as commanding royal ongincer at Wool- 
wich. lie was elect od a vice-president of 
thu Royal Society in 1 8 19. On 18 h'ub. 1 860, 
on the recommendation of Henry Luboucliero 
(afterwards Lord Taunt on} [_q. v.J, president 
of the board of trade, Iteid was appointed 
chairman of llio oxoautivo committee of t he 
(treat Exhibition to bo held tlie following 
year in HydoiPark, Loudon. His judicious 
arrangements contributed materially to the 
success of this undertaking, and its punctual 
opening at (he, appointed time was in great 
measure due to his quiet determination. 
Ho was rewarded with a civil K.U.B. in 
1861. 

On 27 Oct. iar.l Iteid was appointed 
governor and commander-in-chief at Malta. 
On the lbtli of the following mouth lio was 
promoted breve l-rolonol. lie bocamo a re- 
giment at colonel on 17 b'eb. 186 land m«jm> 
general on 110 May I860. At Malta Jioid 
displayed the uaostonlatious activity which 
luuli distinguished hisprovious governments, 
lu a time of special dillicuUy, when Multa 
was an ontrapdt of Hie first imparl anoe to 
tlie British army in (tie Oriinaa, and its re- 
sources were strained to the uttermost, he 
euococded in meeting all demands, acting 
in perfect harmony with tho admiral at the 
station, Mir 1 1 minion Htewart[q.v.] lloulso 
carried forward inouHiireu for the benefit of 
tlio, people: ho founded au agricultural 
school ; he imported improved agricultural 
implements ; lie introduced a new species of 
tlio cotton plant and souds adapted to the 
climate ; he established barometers in public 
places to warn tho shipping and flshormon 
of impending gales, Ho also took in hand 
Ike library of the old knights of Malta, and, 
by introducing modern books, mado it a use- 
ful public library for tlio community. 

"Reid roturnud to England in the eummer 
of J 868, and .died after a short illness on 
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31 Oet. of that yoar at his residence imT~" 
93) Gloucester ToiT.me.HydeSSC 
lie married, on 6 Nov. 1818 at 
Sarah (bom on 16 Oet. 17961 
daughter of John Bolland, M.p! 
oi Maiham, Yorkshire, and later of cS 
ham, London. Lady Iteid died at T 
Ijoonards, Sussex, on 19 Feb iota „ 
montlis before her husband. Five daug£ 
survived them, of whom Charlotte CuX 

al'aii a asL Sir Nevni6 

Reid was a member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers and of many learned so- 
eieties and institutions of various countries 
Ills diploums, with all his private Diners' 
were destroyed in the fire at the Pantecbi.’ 
eon, Balter Street, London, in 1874. A 
monument was eroctod to hia memory by 
tho people of the Bermudas in the grounds 
surrounding tho publio buildings at Hamil- 
ton. It is an obelisk of grey granite, -with 
il medallion bust and inscription. Reid’s 
name is also rueordod in the royal engineers’ 
memorial in Rochester Cathedral to the offi- 
cers who served in tho Peninsular war. An 
ungraving was published by Craves of Pall 
Mull, London, of a portrait of Iteid, by J. 
Lime, a copy of which hangs in the moss of 
tho royal engineers at Chatham. 

Besides the works noticed, Iteid published! 
1. ‘Defence of Fortresses,’ pamphlet, 8vo, 
1823. 2. ‘ Defence of Towns and Villages,’ 
pamphlet, 8vo, 1823. 8. ‘ The Progress of 
tho Develop m out of the Law of Storms and 
of tho Variablo Winds, with the Practical 
Application of the Subject to Navigation,’ 
8vo, London, 1840. 4. ‘ Narrative, written 
by Soa-Uoimnaudore, illustrative of the Law 
of Storms and of its Practical Application 
to Navigation, edited by Sir W. Iteid, No. 1,’ 
8vo, London, 1861 (no further numbers were 
published). lie made many contributions 
to tlm ‘ Professional Papers of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers,’ quarto series, vol. i. 1837 : 
‘ On Assaults,’ ‘ Ports of Salamanca and 
Fortress of Burgos,’ ‘ Account of tho Attack 
of Fort Laredo near Santofla,’ ‘ Description 
of tho CJoncroto Sea-wall at Brighton and 
tho Groynes which defend the foot of it, 
‘ A Short Account of the Failure of a Part 
of tho Brighton Chain Pier in the Galoot 
80 Nov. 1830,’ ‘Hints for the Compilation 
of osi Aido-M6moire for the Corps of Royal 
Engineers,’ ‘On tho Destruction of Stone 
Bridges.’ Vol, ii. 1838 s ‘ Oil Entrenchments 
as Supports in Battle and on the Necessity 
of completing tlio Military Organisation of 
the lloyol Enginoers,’ * Further Observations 
on tho Moving of the Shingle of the BeH' 
along tho Coast/ ‘ On Hurricanes.’ Vol. 
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1889 : ‘ On the Decomposition of Metallic 
Iron, "in Salt Water and of its Reconstruc- 
tion in a Mineral Form.’ Vol. iv, 1840: 
( q d lodging Troops in Fortresses at their 
Alarm Posts.’ Yol. x. 1849 : ‘Properties in 
Cultivation in St. Lucia,’ 

[Despatches ; War Office Records ; Colonial 
Office Records; Private Correspondence ; Royal 
Engineers’ Records ; Memoir, by Major-Gent ral 
John Henry Lefroy [q. v.], in the Proc. of the 
Royal Society of London for 30 Nov. 1858, vol.ix.; 
prater's Hist, of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
1889; United Service Gazette, 8 Nov. 1858 
and 8 Dec. 1860; Dod’s Annual Register, 1858 ; 
Tunes (London), 6 Nov. 1858 and 7 March 1830 ; 
Gent Mag. 1818, vol. Ixxxviii. ; Wrottesley's 
Life and Correspondence of Field-Marshal Sir 
John Burgoyne, 1873 ; Fifty Years of Public 
Work, by Sir Henry Cole ; Article entitled ‘ The 
Good Governor’ in Household Words, No. 23, 
31 Aug. 1850, by Charles Dickens; Times, 
London, November 1858; United Service 
Gazette, 8 Nov. 1858 and 8 Dec. 1860; Malta 
Times, 27 April 1858; Histoire de la Guerre 
de la Pininsnle, par Foy, 1827 ; Jones's War in 
Spain, Portugal, and South of France, 1821 ; 
Rapier’s Hist, of the Peninsular War, 1828; 
Winds and their Courses, with an Examination 
of the Circular Theory of Storms aB propounded 
by Sir W. Reid, byG. Jinman, 1861 ; Denison 
Olmsted’s biographical sketch of William C. 
Redfleld, 1857 ; MS. correspondence for the years 
1830 to 1868 between W. C. Redfleld and Sir 
William Reid, in Yale College Library, New- 
hnven, Conn.] R. H. V. 

REIDFURD, Lobd. [See Fotjlis, Jahds, 
1645 P-1711, Scottish judge.] 

REIDIE, Lobd (d. 1083), Scottish judge. 
[Sae Nnvoi, Sib David.] 

REILLY, or moie properly REILY, 
HUGH (d, 1095 P), political writer, was bom 
in co. Cavan, and became master in chan- 
cery and clerk of the council in Ireland in 
James n’s reign. lie went to France with 
James II, and is said to have been appointed 
lord chancellor of Ireland at the exiled king's 
court at St. Germains. 

In 1695 Reilly published ‘Ireland’s Case 
briefly stated' (12mo, 2pts.), without place on 
the title-page; another edition, also without 
place, appeared in 1720. It gives au account 
of the oonduct and misfortunes of the Roman 
catholics in Ireland from the reign of Eliza- 
beth to that of James II, and oomplains of 
the neglect they suffered under Charles II. 
The statements throughout are general, and 
few dates or particular facts are given. Tlie 
last speech of Oliver Plunket [q . v.] is added. 
It is said that James II, offended by the tone of 
Reilly's book, dismissed him from his service. 
He is believed to have died in the year 1095. 

The 1 Impartial History of Ireland’ (Lon- 
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don, 1754) is a reprint of Reilly's ‘Ireland's 
Case,’ and it was again issued under the same 
title at Dublin in 1787, and as the 1 Genume 
History of Ireland ’ at Dublin in 1799 and in 
1837. Burke’s speech at the Bristol election 
of 1780 is printed with the edition of 1787, 
and a memoir of Daniel O'Connell with that 
of 1837. The form, paper, and type showthat 
it was intended for the populace in Ireland ; 
it was long almost the only printed argu- 
ment in favour of Irish Homan catholics. 

[Sir James Ware’s Works, ed. Hams, Dublin, 
1784 ; Reilly’s Ireland’s Case.] N. M. 

REILLY, TnOMAS DEVIN (1824- 
1854), Irish revolutionary writer, was the 
son of Thomas Reilly, a solicitor, who ob- 
tained the office of taxing-master for 1 ub 
services to the liberal party. The younger 
lisilly was horn in the town of Monaghan on 
80 March 1824. He was educated there and 
at Trinity College, Dublin, but did not take 
a degree. In Dublin he renewed an early 
acquaintanceship with his fellow-townsman, 
Charles Gavan Duffy (afterwards Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, 1816-1903). 

Through Duffy Beilly became known to 
the leading Young Irelanders. lie sent 
contributions to the 1 Nation,’ and in 1845 
joined its staff, writing in it fiery and eloquent 
articles, ne became devotedly attached to 
John Mitchel [q. v.], but did not work well 
with the other members of the advanced 
nationalist party, and especially disliked 
Thomas D’Arcv McGee [q. v.] 

When Mitchel broke off his connection 
with the ‘ Nation ’ in December 1847, Reilly 
folloAved his example, and became early in 
1848 a contributor to Mitchel's newly esta- 
blished paper, the * United Irishman.’ A 
violent article by Reilly, entitled ‘ThoFrench 
Fashion,’ which appeared in the paper on 
4 March 1848, formed one count in the in- 
dictment on which Mitchel was subsequently 
tried. Mitchel declared Reilly’s article, for 
which 1 he was forced to undergo all the re- 
sponsibility — legal, personal, and moral ’ — 
to be ‘ one of the most telling revolutionary 
documents ever penned.’ Reilly escaped from 
Ireland to New York in 1848, There his 
fellow-countrymen welcomed him warmly. 

Reilly contributed to the Irish-American 
papers. For two years he edited the New 
York ‘Democratic Review,’ and afterwards 
the presidential organ, the ‘Washington 
Union.’ He died suddenly itt Washington 
on 6 March 1854, and was buried in Mount 
Olivet cemetery. lu May 1881 a fine monu- 
ment was placed over his grave by the 
Irishmen of that city. On 30 March 1860 
he married Jennie Miller in Providence, 
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Ithodo Island. She died in Washington on Prussian army, or rather on its sv ,.. m , 
d9 July, 1802. supply and transport, as tested in the fbu 

Roilly, who could write forcibly, was one ana on its artillery material. "While sen 
of the boldest and most impetuous of tho rally favourable, lie blamed the hoswtai 
Young Irolanders. Gavan Duffy severely arrangomonts^ and he pronounced the breerti 
condemns his hostility to D’Arcy Mclroe. loading guns inferior to inuzzle-loadinBvmu' 
Mitchel wrote of him as * the largost heart, and, for some purposes, even to smooth’ 
the most during spirit, the loftiest genius of boros, "' A1 ~ 

all Irish rebels in these latter days,’ who ‘ in Itoilly becamo regimental lieutenant-colo- 
all tho wild activity of his life, never aimed nel in 1808, and next year was the guest of 
low and never spoke falsely,’ Lord Mayo in India, whence lie wrote some 

[Life of John Martin, by P. A. S.,pp. 7<S- descriptive letters to the ‘Times’ newspaper 
104; Savogo’i ’B8 and '48; Duffy’s Young Ire- lie spoke l'ronoh fluently, and at the end 
land; Mitchol's Jail Journal ; Irishman, 18 Deo. of October 1870, while the siege of Park 
1876 ; O’Donoghuo's Poets of Ireland, p, 213.] was going on, ho was sunt out as extra null 

J). J. O'D. tary attache to tho British embassy at Tours" 

REILLY, WILLIAM EDWARD MO Y- IIo n( onco joined tho haadquartaraofX 
SES(1827-1 88()),niajor-general,burnatScar- French army of tho Loiro, and became the 
vagli, co, Down, on 13 Jan. 1827, was fourth channel for distributing British contribu- 
son of James Milos Itoilly of (Jloon Eavin, co, tions in aid of tho wounded. lie was pre- 
Down, by Emilia, second daughter of tho lie v. sent at Benune-la- Rolando, and the subse- 
Hugh M (intgomury of Grey Abbey. An elder quant hnttlos in front of Orleans. Th» 
hrot her,Wir Frnncis Savngo Reilly, K.O.M.t i hurried ovacuntion of Orlonns by the .French 
Q.C. (182(1 1888), wus a well-known parlia- in tho night nf 4 Doc. took place without la- 
ment nry draftsman. Educated at Christ's knowledge, llo was arrested there neu 
Hospital, at flftoon William becamo a cadet morning by (lie Prussians, and sent to Eng- 
at the lloyal Military Academy, Woolwich, land bv way of Snnrbrtick and Belgium. lie 
IIo was commissioned as second lieutenant wished to rejoin the British embassy, then at 
in the royal artillery on 18 Dec. 1815, pro- Bordeaux, hut tho British government de- 
moted first lieutonaut on 3 April 1840, and cided that ho should not. In recognition of 
second caplniu on 17 Fob. 1854, In that his eorvioes the French government raised 
year he was appointed aide-de-camp to him to tho grade of officer of tho Legion of 
(icncral Fox-Strung way *>, who commanded Honour on 20 March 1872, and commander 
the artillery in the Crimea; hut, on his way on 4 No\ . J878. 

out from England, ho learned that Strang- From April 1871 to January 187G ho was 
ways hud been killed in tlic battle of Inker- employed in the war oilioo as assistant di- 
man. lie wont on to tho Crimea, and volun- rector nf artillery. During this time he 
toered for service as a battery ollicor. IIo made so\ oral visits abroad to report on nitil- 
wns employed in l ho trenches through (lie lery questions ; to Berlin in 1872, to Franoe 
winter, and in February 18135 ho was made and to tho Vienna exhibition in 1878. Ha 
adjutant (and subsequently brigade-major ) also accompanied the Duke of Edinburgh to 
of tho siege-train. IIo wus present at the Russia in 1874. in his reports he still 
'‘ovoriil bombardments, and was three limes adhered to ins preference for muzzle-load- 
montloncd in despatches. IIo received n itig gunH, and did not. think Groat Britain 
brovefc majority on 2 "Nov, 1855, (lie Legion had much to borrow from foreign nrtil- 
of Honour of Fraud*, and tho fifth class of lory. 

tho MedjidiO, and wus created (!.B, Al’tov ile became brevol-colonel on 22 Aug. 1873, 

tho fall of Sebastopol he was deputy-adjutant and regimental colonel on 26 Sept. 1877, In 
quartormnst er-gencral at the headquarters of January 1870 lie was appointed to command 
tho army till it left the Crimea in Juno 186(5. tins royal urtiliorynt Aldershot, but in the 
From December 1850 to April 1850 Reilly following mont h ho was sent out to South 
was aide-de-camp to Kir Richard Dacron, Africa, in a similar capacity, to take partin 
commanding the royal artillery in Ireland, tho Zulu war, which was then entering oa 
and, under J lucres’s direction, ho compiled the its second stage. While he was inspecting 
official account of the artillery operations of one of his battorios his horse fell with him, 
tlio siege of Sebastopol, and broko liis wrist ; and this proyentod his 

During tho war of 180(1 betwoon Prussia being present at ITlundi. After his return, 
and Austria ho was sent out. as Bril isli com- in 1883, he becamo director of artillery at 
miasioner with the Prussian army, hut, could tlio war oilioo, with tho temporary rank of 
not join it till 19 July, when the fighting brigadier-general, Tie resigned this post at 
was over, Ho wrote a memorandum on tho tho end of 1881 on account of ill-health. 
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On 1 ' f ”. r 1885 he was appointed inspector- 
general of artillery, with the rank of major- 
Lneral. On 28 July 1886 he died on board 
the steamer Mistletoe while engaged in the 
inspection of the artillery at Guernsey. He 
was buried with military honours at Chari- 
ton near Sandgato. A tablet and window 
in memory of him were put up in St . George’s 
garrison church at "Woolwich by his brother- 
officers. 

Reilly's knowledge of all matters pertain- 
ing to his arm of the service was most com- 
prehensive, and as a practical artilleryman 
he had no rival. The energy that underlay his 
normal composure was conspicuously shown 
in the last months of liis life, when he vin- 
dicated the ordnance department from the 
charges formulated by Colonel Hope in the 
columns of tbe ‘ Times.’ ‘ I deny the charges 
yon make ; I defy you to prove them ; I assert 
that they are false I ' was the last emphatic 
declaration of Reilly, written from Guernsey. 
A commission on warlike stores was ap- 
pointed, under the chairmanship of Sir J ames 
Fitzjames Stephen [q. v.], to investigate the 
allegations ; its report supported the charge 
of weak administration, but refuted that of 
corruption. 

Reilly published, besides pamphlets on the 
artillery or military organisation of France 
and Prussia : 1. ‘ An Account of the Artillery 
Operations before Sebastopol,’ 4to, 1869 
(written by desire of the secretary of state 
for war), 2. ‘ Military Forces of the King- 
dom ; ’ pamphlet, 1867. 3. ‘ Supply of Ammu- 
nition to an Army in the Field ; ’ pamphlet, 
1873. 4. ‘ War Material at the Vienna Ex- 
hibition; ’ pamphlet, 1873. 

[Official Army List ; Records of the Royal 
Horae Artillery; Times, 19 April 1807; Pall 
Mall Gazette, 3 April 1873; Morning Post, 
20 July 1888 ; private information.] L. M. L. 

R.TjlTMTiiS , PHILIP db (124CP-1298), ro- 
mance writer. [See Puitip de Bour.] 

REINAGLE, GEORGE PHILIP <1802- 
1886), marine painter, youngest son of 
Ramsay Richard Reinagle [q. v.], was born 
in 1802. He was a pupil of liis father, but 
he gained much facility; in the treatment of 
marine subjects by copying the works of the 
Dutch painters Bakhuisen and Willem van 
de Yelae. lie exhibited first at the Royal 
Academy in 1822, when he sent a portrait of 
a gentleman ; but in 1824 be contributed a 
‘Snip in a Storm firing a Signal of Distress,’ 
and a ‘Calm,’ and in 1826 1 A Dutch Fleet 
oftheSaventeentli Century coming 1 o Anchor 
in a Breezo,’ and other naval subjeets in the 
following years, In 1827 he was present on 


board the Mosquito at the battle of Navarino, 
and on his return he drew on stone, and 
published in 1828, ‘Illustrations of the 
Battle of Navarin,’ which was followed by 
1 Illustrations of the Occurrences at the En- 
| trance of the Bay of Patras between the 
' English Squadron and Turkish Fleets, 1827.’ 
He also painted incidents of these engage- 
ments, which were exhibited in 1829, 1830, 
and 1831. lie was present with the Eng- 
lish fleet on the coast of Port ugal in 1833, and 
liis picture of ‘ Admiral Napier’s Glorious 
Triumph over the Miguelite Squadron ’was 
one of his contributions to the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1834. Four naval subjects in 183."> 
were bis last exhibited -works. He worked 
both in oil and in watercolours, and gave 
much promise as a painter of shipping and 
marine pieces. His works appeared also at 
the British Institution, and occasionally at 
the Society of British Artists. 

Reinagle died at 11 Great Randolph 
Street, Camden Town, London, on 6 Dee. 
1836, aged 33. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of the English 
School, 1878; Royal Academy Exhibition Cata- 
logues, 1822-35; British Institution Exhibition 
Catalogues (Living Artists), 1825-35.1 
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REINAGLE, JOSEPH (1762-1836), 
music composer, the son of a Gorman mu- 
sician resident in England, was born at 
Portsmouth in 1702. lie was at -first in- 
tended for the navy, but bocame apprentice 
to a jeweller in Edinburgh, Then, adopting 
music as a profession, he studied the French 
horn and trumpet with his father, and soon 
appeared in public as a player of those in- 
struments, Acting on medical advice, he 
abandoned thewind instruments, and studied 
the violoncello under Sclietky (who married 
liis sistpr), and the Tiolin under Aragoni and 
Pinto. lie succeeded so well that he was 
appointed lender of the Edinburgh Theatre 
band. After appearing as a ’cellist in Lon- 
don, he went in 1784 to Dublin, where he 
remained for two years. Returning to Lon- 
don, he took a prominent position in the 
chief orchestras, and was principal ’cello at 
the Salomon concerts under Ilaydn, who 
showed liim much kindness. Engaged to 
play at the Oxford concerts, he was so well 
received that he settled in the city and died 
there in 1836, Reinagle was a very able 
violoncellist, and enjoyed a wide popularity. 
Nath aniel Gow [q.v.j was one of his Edinburgh 
pupils. He composed a good deal of music 
for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, and 
wrote a ‘ Concise Introduction to the Art of 
playing the Violoncello, ’London, 1833, which 
went through four editions. A younger 
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brothor, Hugh, was also a 'collist of some 
note. 

A son, At.uxa.ndub Robust Rdtna.odd 
(1790-1877), musician, born at Brighton on. 
21 Aug. 1799, was from 1823 to 1853 organist 
of St. Fotor's-iu-tkc-East, Oxford, and died 
at Kidlington, where ho is buried, on 6 April 
1877. lie published ‘Psalm Tunas for the 
Voioo and Pianoforte ’ ( circa 1830), in which 
appoars the tuna ‘St. Peter,' now widely- 
used, and iuoludod in most church collections 
(Pabb, Church of EnyL Psalmody', Love, 
Scottish Church Music). 

[Biogr. Diet, of Musicians, 1824 ; drove's 
Diet, of Musio; Wnsielowski’a Violoncollo and 
its History (Stigaud’s odib.),pp, 191,^210.] 

REINAGLE, PHILIP (17-10-1833), 
animal and Iundscapo paintor, was born in 
1749. lie entered the schools ol' llio Royal 
Academy iu 1789, and afterwards bocanio a 
pupil of Allan Ramsay (1718-1784) [q. v.], 
whom ho assisted iu tho numoroufl portraits 
of Goorge III and Queen Oharlot te. lie ex- 
hibited first at the Royal Academy in 1773, 
bonding portraits almost exclusively until 
1785, wliuu tho monotonous work of pro- 
ducing replicas of royal portraits appears to 
have given him a distaste for portrait ure, and 
to have lod him to abandon it for animal 
painting. Ho bocamo very successful in hie 
treatment ofsportingdogs, especially spaniels, 
of birds, and of dead game. In 1787, how- 
ever, ho sent to tho academy a ‘ View taken 
from Braohondalo llill, Norfolk,’ and from 
that time his exhibited works wore ohiefly 
landscapes. lie wan elected an associalo of 
tho lloyal Academy in 1787, but did not be- 
como au academician until 1812, wlum ho 
presented ns his diploma picture ‘ An Eagle 
and a Vulture disputing with a llyama,’ 
lie likewise exhibited frequently at llio Bri- 
tish Institution. Reinagle was also an ac- 
complished copyist of the Dutch masters, 
and his reproductions of tho cat t le-picees 
and landscapes of Paul Potter, Ruysdael, 
Hobbema, Borokom, Wouwerman, Adriaan 
van de Velde, Karol Hu Jardin, and others 
huvo often been passed off as originals. Ho 
also made somo of the drawings for l)r. 
Thornton's ‘New Illustration of tho Sexual 
Syslom of Linutcus,’ 1799-1807, and for his 
‘Philosophy of Botany,’ J 80D— 10 ; hut his 
best drawings for book illustration wore tkoso 
of dogs Ibr Tapi in's ‘Sportsman’s Cabinet,’ 
1803, whioh wero admirably engraved by 
John Scott. 

Reinagle died at 5 York Place, Cholsea, 
London, on 27 Nov. L888, aged 8 1. His son, 
Ramsay lliohard Ltoinagle, is noticod sopa- 
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[Redgravo'a Dictionary of Artist h. 
KnglUh School, 1878; Aryan’s DictioJntf 
Painters and Engravers, ad. Graves and A™ 
strong 1880-0, ii. 886; Royal AcademJ&£‘ 
hition Oataloguos, 1773-1827; British 
1806-20 l' Catalogues (laving 

REINAGLE, RAMSAY Rin tTAii n 
(1775-1862), portrait, landscape, andanimS 
painter, son of Philip Reinagle rq.vl 
born on 19 March 1775. n e nil pupil 
his father, whose stylo he followed, and ha 
exhibited at. Ihe Royal Academy as earlves 
1788. He afterwards went to Italy, and™ 
studying in Rome in 1790. Subsequently he 
visited Holland in order to study from’ the 
Dutch maBtors. After Ms return home he 
painted for a time at Robert Barker's pano- 
rama in Leicester Square, and then entered 
into partnership with TkomasEdwardBarker, 
Robert 's oldest son, who was not himself an 
artist, in order to erect a rival building in the 
SI ruiul. They produced panoramas of Some, 
tho Bay of Naples, Florence, Gibraltar, Al- 
gesirns Bay, and Paris, but in 1810 disposed 
of their exhibition to Henry Aston Barker 
[q. v.] and John Bur ford (Art Journal, 1867, 
p. 47). 

In 1805 Ruinaglo web elected an associate 
of tho Socioty oi Painters in Watercolours, 
and in 180G a member. lie became treasurer 
in L807, and was president from 1808 to 1812. 
Between 1800 and 1812 he sent to its exhi- 
bitions sixty-soven drawings, mostly Italian 
InndHcapos and sconory of the English lakes, 
During tho same period he exhibited portraits 
and landscapes in oil at the RoyalAcademy, 
of which ho bocamo an associate in 1814, and 
an academician iu 1823. lie was a clever 
copyist of tho old masters, and is said to have 
boon much omployod by a. pioturo-dealei in 
rest tiring and ' improving ’ their works, (n 
1 8 18 lie sent to Iku Royal Academy exhibition 
ftsbisownwork asihall piotuveof'Shippmgm 
a Brt'eaeand Rainy/Wetttlieroft'nurstOasfle,’ 
paint i*d by a young art ist named J.W.Ynrnold, 
which ho had purchased at a brokers shopjttnd 
in which ho had made somo slight alterations. 
Attention was called to the imposition, and 
a full inquiry made by the academy resulted 
in his boing called upon to resign his diploma 
as a royal n eadmnician. In 1850 be published 
in tho ‘Literary Garotte’ (pp. 290, 842) two 
ltd, tow in which ho unsuccessfully endea- 
voured I o exculpate himself. He continued 
to oxhibil at tho academy until 1867, hut in 
liis later yoars sank into poverty, and was 
assisted by a pension from the funds of the 
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academy. Ha died at Chelsea on 17 Nov. 
1883. George Philip Reinagle [q. v,] was 
his youngest son. 

There are by Reinagle in the South JEen- 
singtonMuseumasmall oil-pain ting of ‘Rydal 
Mountains ' and seven landscapes in water- 
colours. The Bridgewater and Grosvenor 
Galleries have each a landscape by him, and 
there is in the National Gallery of Scotland a 
fine oopy of the ‘Coup de Lance’ by Rubens. 
Three plates, ‘Richmond,’ ‘Sion House,’ and 
'The Opening of ‘Waterloo Bridge,’ in W. JB. 
Cooke’s ‘The Thames,’ were engraved after 
him hy Robert Wallis, and many of tbe 
illustrations in Peacock’s ‘ Polite Repository,’ 
from 1818 to 1830, were engraved by John 
Pye from his designs. There is also a view 
of ‘Haddon Hall,’ engraved by Robert Wallis, 
inthe ‘ Bijou ’ for 1828, and one of ‘ Bothwell 
Castle,’ engraved by Edward Fmden, in Til- 
lotson’s ‘Album of Scottish Scenery,’ 1880. 

Reinagle wrote the scientific and explana- 
tory notices to- Turner’s ‘Views in Sussex,’ 
published in 1819, and the life of Allan Ram- 
say in Allan Cunningham’s ‘ Lives of the 
British Painters.’ 

[Roget’s History of the ‘Old Watercolour 1 
Society, 1891, i. 212, 277 ; Sandhy’a History of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, 1882, ii. 36 ; Red- 
grave's Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School, 1878; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers, ad. Graves and Armstrong, 
1886-9, ii. 360; Boyal Academy Exhibition 
Catalogues, 1788-1867 ; Art Journal, 1848 p. 280, 
1883 p. 10,] B. E. G. 

RE I NBALD. [See Rboenbaid.] 

REINHOLD, THOMAS (1090 P-1761), 

S er, reputed to be the son of the arch- 
op of Dresden, wna born in Dresden 
about 1690. lie early showed an aptitude 
for music, which his family apparently dis- 
couraged. But he secretly left Dresden to 
follow Handel, a friend of his reputed father, 
to London. There, through Handel's good 
offices, he came under the protection of 
Frederick, prince of Wales, who ultimately 
stood sponsor to his eldest son (seo below). 
In 1731 Reinhold, described as Reynholda, 
was singing at the Ilaymarket Theatre. He 
sang in the first performance of Handel’s 
‘Arminio’ at Covent Garden on 12 Jan. 
1787, and created principal parts in many of 
Handel's operas and, oratorios (Geoyb. Diet, 
of Music and Musicians, iii. 103). Remhold 
was oneof the founders, in 1738, of the Royal 
Society of Musicians. When vocal music 
was added to the other attractions of Vaux- 
haU Gardens in 1746, iReiuhold was one of 
tbe first singers engaged. He died in Chapel 
Street 1 , Soho, in 1761, and on 20 May 


Garrick lent his theatre for a benefit per- 
formance for his widow and children (of. 
London Daily Advertiser). 

His son, Chaeles Fredbbiox Reunion) 
(1737-1816), bass singer, was bom in London 
in 1787, and became a chorister at St. Paul’s 
and the Chapel Royal. He was brought up 
by the Royal Society of Musicians, and made 
his first appearance on the stage as Oberon 
in Christopher Smith's opera ‘The Fairies’ 
in 1766. Four years later he began a long 
oareer as singer at Marylebone Gardens. lie 
seems to have been an actor as well as a 
singer, for he appeared at the gardens on 
30 Oct. 1769, as Giles in the ‘Maid of tlm 
Mill.’ He also sang at many of the Lent 
oratorios in 1784 ana subsequent years, and 
in 1784 he was one of the principal basses at 
the Handel commemoration in Westminster 
Abbey. In tbe previous year he had been 
appointed organist of St. George-the-Martyr, 
Bloomsbury. He retired from public life in 
1797, and died in Somers Town on 29 Sept. 
1816. He is described as an admirable 
singer, but a parsimonious man. 

[Musical Times, 1877, p. 273 , Parke’s Musical 
Memoirs, vol, i, passim, but pp. 249-60 espe- 
cially; Burney's Hist, of Music, iv. 401; Onl- 
ton’s Continuation of Victor and Oulton’s His- 
tories of the Theatres of London and Dublin.] 

R. H. L. 

REISEN, CHARLES CHRISTIAN 
(1880-1726), gem-engraver, born in 1680 in 
the parish of St. Clement Danes, London, 
was the eldest son of Christian Reisen, a 
goldsmith, of Trondbjem in Norway. The 
elder Reisen, leaving Norway, visited Scot- 
land about 1664, and worked for two years 
at Aberdeen for a goldsmith named Melvin. 
In September 1060 he came to London, and 
began to work as an engraver of seals. He 
was afterwards confined to the Tower for 
four years on suspicion of engraving dies for 
coining, but was discharged without a trial, 
and died in England about 1700, leaving a 
widow and several children. 

Charles Christian Reisen, who had made 
rapid progress as a gem and seal engraver 
under nis father’s instruction, became the 
support of the family, being principally em- 
ployed in cutting crests and arms. He gained 
little from an introduction to Prince George 
of Denmark, but attracted tbs attention of 
Robert Ilarley, earl of Oxford, who permitted 
him to study the antique in his library and 
museum. In course of time Reisen formed a 
collection of ‘ medals,’ prints, drawings, and 
books, and was chosen director of Sir Godfrey 
KneUnr’s academy. On the trial of Bishop 
Attorbury, he wss examined as an expert as 
to the impressionof a seal, Horace 'Walpole 
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was another of liis patrons, and for him he 
made several cornelian intaglios. Keisen re- 
ceived commissions from Denmark, Germany, 
and France, ns woll ns from Englishmen. 
Walpole calls him ‘a great artist,’ but King 
(. Antique Gemi and Jfi//yy,p. 445) is of opinion 
that Ills intaglios aro deficient in finish, owing 
to the rapidity of his mode of execution. 
Among KoLen'sint nglios— lie did not attempt 
cameos — were specimens bearing the heads of 
Faustina the Elder, Faustina the Younger, 
Eucillu, OharlesT of England, and OharlenXI I 
of Sweden. Clans (//. 1730), Smart, and 
Seaton are named ns his pupils. 

'Vert no describes Keisen as a jovial and 
humorous man who, being illiterate, had, by 
conversing with men of various countries, 
‘composed a dialect ho droll and diverting 
that it grow into a kind of use among his 
acquaint mice, and ho threatened to publish 
it dictionary of it.’ Jteisen was usually known 
in England as ‘Christian,’ and ‘Christian’s 
mnzznrd’ was a joke among liis friends. Sir 
.Tames Thornhill drew an extempore profile 
of him, and Matthew L’rior added this distich : 
This, drawn by camllo light and hazard, 

Wns meant to show Charles Christian’s mazzard. 


A portrait of Hainan was painted by Vander- 
liank, and is engraved by Freeman in Wal- 
pole's ‘Anecdotes’ fed. AVornum, ii. 097). 
( Jtlier engravings by Kretherton and G, 'White 
are mentioned by Bromley. 

Unison died of gout on 1.7 Dec. 1725 in 
tlio neighbourhood of Coven l Garden, Eon- 
don, where ho luid chiefly lived, though ho 
had also fabout, 1720) a houso at Putney, 
nicknamed ‘ Uoarsdonlmll.’ lie was buried 
in St. Paul's, Covent Garden, ‘on the north 
side next to the steps.’ lie appointed his 
friornl, Sir James Thornhill, one of his exe- 
cutors, and, dying a bachelor, left the hulk 
of his fortune to a maiden sister who had 
lived with him, and a portion to liis brother 
John. 

[Walpole's Anoed. of Painting, ii, 007—0 ; 
Puspo'a Tassio ; Nagiev's Kunstlor-Loxionn j 
King's Antique Goins and liiugs.J W. W. 

RELHAN, ANTHONY, M.I), (1715- 
1770), physician, was born in Ireland in 
1715, and educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where ho became a scholar in 1 734, and 
11. A. in 1785, On 15 Oct. 1740 ho began 
to study medicine at Eoydeiij and on 12 July 
1748 graduated M.I). at llubliu, llebocamo 
a fellow of <ho King and Queen’s College 
of Physicians of Ireland in Octobor 1747, 
and was elected president of tho oollego in 
1755, Throe years later ho loft Dublin in 
consequence of disagreements with other fol- 
lows of tho collogo as to tho propriety of his 


proscribing the powdercdled afteTSw 
J nines, M.D. [q. y.), a remedy of wkichtho 
composition vyas kept secret by the 
tor. lie settled as a physician at Brfg& 
in 1/60, and in 1701 published ‘At 
History of Brighthelmstone ’ (London, 
then a town of about two thousand i4abi 
tants, of winch tho main purpose is to <n» 
an account of climate, mineral spring Ji 
other advantages of the place as a resident 
for invalids In 1703, Saving been incor- 
porated M.D. at Cambridgo, lie became a 
Candida to or member of the College of Physi- 
cians of London, and was elected a fellow 
on 25 J uno 1704. In the samo year he pub- 
lished ‘Kofutationof the Kefloctions[byl) 
Kust and others] ngainst Inoculation/ He 
delivered at the Collogo of Physicians the 
Gulslonian lectures in 1 705, and the Hoivsian 
oration on 1 8 Oct . 1 770. The oration, which 
is allogel her occupied with the praise of Lin- 
acro and the other honefnetors of the college 
dwells ol some longtli on the friendship of 
Erasmus and Linacre. Uolhan used to reside 
and practise nt Brighton during the bathing 
seahon. lie was twice married, and hy his 
ilrfct wifo laid one son, liichard, who is sepa- 
rately noticed, and a daughter. He died 
in October 1778, nild wns buried in the 
Marylebone graveyard in Paddington Street, 
London. 

[Munk’s Coll, nfl’hys. ii. 257; Works.] 

If, M. 


RELHAN, KICHAU1) (1764-1823), 
botanist and editor of Tacitus, son of Dr. 
Anthony Kcllian [q. v,], was bora at Dublin 
ill 1754. llti was olocted a king’s scholar 
at W eat mi lister School in 1 707, and was ad- 
mitt ud ft aehoiar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on 7 May 1 773. He graduated BA. 
in 1770 and M.A.in 1 770) and, having taken 
holy or dors, wan chosen in 1781 fellow and 
conduct (ovchnpluin) of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1 783 Professor Thomas Mnrtyn 
(1 735-1 825) [q. v.] gavo ltelhanalltkemanu- 
aeripl notes lie bad made on Cambridge plants 
since llie publication of bis ‘ Plant® Oanta- 
brigicnf.es’ in 1703 (of. Gouiusi, Mc-moinof 
John and Thoman Martyn, pp, 124-5). With 
this nssistanco llulhan published his chief 
work, tho‘ Flora Cantabrigiensis/ in 1785, de- 
scribing Bovsral now plants and including 
seven plates engraved by James Sowerby. 
It appears from his lettars that he proposed 
to issuo a ‘ Flora Anglioa,’ but did not meet 
vvilhstiflicionl encouragement. IlepuhMed 
supplements to tho ‘Flora Cantabrigiensis 
in 1787. 1788, and 1793, and second and 
third editions of tho whole in 1802 and 1820 
(Cambridge, 8vo), the Inst edition being 
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creatly amplified. In 17 87 he printed ‘ Heads 
of Lectures on Botany read in the University 
of Cambridge.’ Relkan -was a fellow of the 
Eoyal Society, and in 1788 became one of the 
original fellows of the Linnean Society. In 
1791 he accepted the college rectory of 
TIemingby, Lincolnshire. Living in retire- 
ment there, he devoted himself to the study 
of Tacitus. In 1809 he published an edition 
of ' Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum et de 
Vita Agricoho’ (8vo; 2nd edit. 1818, 8vo; 
:iid edit. 1829, 12mo) ; and in 1819 an edi- 
tion of the * Ilistoria ’ (8vo). His annota- 
tions were largely based upon those of the 
French jesuit scholar, Gabriel Brotier. Ital- 
ian died on 28 March 1823. 

As a botanist be showed most origina- 
lity in dealing with the Cryptogamia. Ills 
name was commemorated by L'Huritier in 
s genus, Jielhania, comprising a few epecies 
ofSouth African Composite. 

[Waleh’s Westminster Schokrs, p. 398 ; Geut. 
Mag. 1823, i. 380 j Graduati Cantabr. ; informa- 
tion kindly given by W. Aldis "Wright, esq. ; 
Alhbone’s Diet, of English Literature ; Lysons'g 
Environs of London, tii. 265-6 ; Gorham’s Me- 
moirs of John and Thomas Martyn, 1830.] 

G. S. 3. 

BELLY, JAMES (1722 P-1778), univer- 
salist, was born at Jeffreston, Pembrokeshire, 
about 1722 and educated at the Pembroke 
grammar school. An ungovernable youth of 
great bodily strength, he was apprenticed to 
a cow-farrier. It is reported thut he joined 
some young fellows who planned to make 
game of George Whitefield, but Whitefield's 
preaching at once laid hold of him. This must 
have been about 1741, the date of White- 
field’s first preaching tour inWales. He mada< 
"Whitefield’s acquaintance, and became one 
of bis preachers, as also did his brother John. 
Hisfirat station was at Rhyddlangwraig,near 
Bafberth, Pembrokeshire, where he remained 
a few years. In 1747 he reported to White- 
field the result of a missionary tour to Bris- 
tol, Bath, Gloucestershire, and Birmingham. 
He broke with Whitefield on doctrinal 
grounds ; Ills views on the certainty of sal- 
vation being regarded as antinomian. For 
some time he seems to have travelled as a 
preacher on his own account. In 1766 we 
find him at Carriekfergus, delivering, in oppo- 
sition to John Wesley, a ‘pointless harangue 
abouthirelings&ndfalse prophets.’ On2 April 
1761 Wesley writes of him and others as 
* wretches ’ who 1 call themselves mothodists,’ 
being really antinomian. 

About this time Belly definitely adopted 
universalism, which he viewed as a logical 
consequence of the universal efficacy of the 
death of Christ, He settled in London as 


a preacher at Coachmakers’ Hall, Addle 
Street, Wood Street. In 1764 a chancery 
action was brought against him by a York- 
shire lady, who had given him a sum of 
money and executed a deed securing to him 
an annuity of 51. It was alleged that Belly 
hadfraudulently obtained these benefitswhife 
the grantor was in a state of religious frenzy. 
Under an order of the court the deed w a- 
cancelled and the money refunded. Shortly 
afterwards Belly removed to a meeting- 
house in Bartholomew Close (formerly pre-- 
byterian), which bad just been vacated by 
Wesley. Here he remained till midsummer 
1769, when the lease expired. He then 
secured (October 1769) a meeting-house in 
Crosby Square (foimerly presbytenan), where 
be continued to preach till his death, but his 
cause did not thrive, and he had no imme- 
diate successor in this country [see Win- 
chester, Eehanan]. lie made a convert, 
however, in 1770, ot John Murray, who was 
the founder of the universnlist churches in 
America. Belly is said to have shown much 
natural ability and a generous disposition, 
under a rough manner. He died on 25 April 
1778, and was interred in the baptist burial- 
ground, Maze Pond, Southwark ; the inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone represents bim as ‘ aged 
66 years.’ Two elegies were written by ad- 
mirers. He left a widow and one daughter, 
who was living in 1808 and had issue. John 
Belly Beard [q. v.l was named after him, hut 
was not a descendant. Belly's portrait was 
twice engraved. 

lie published, besides single sermons: 
1. ‘ Remarks on ... A Dialogue between a 
True . . . and an Erroneous Methodist,’ See., 
1761, 8vo. 2. ‘ Salvation completed ... in 
Christ, as the Covenant of the People,’ & c., 
17 08, 8vo ,■ later edit. 1762, 4to. 3. 1 The Tryal 
of Spirits,’ &c., 1766, 8vo. 4. ‘ Union ; or a 
Treatise of the Consanguinity . . . between 
Christ and His Church,’ &c., 1769, 8vo; 
later edits. 1760, 8vo, 1761, 8vo. 6. ‘Anti- 
Christ resisted,’ &o., 1761, 8vo. 6. ‘The 
Salt of the Sacrifice, or. . . Christian Baptism,’ 
&c. [17 62], 8vo, 7. 1 The Sadducee Detected,’ 
&o., 17 64, 8vo [see Copein, RichabbJ. 8. ‘ An 
Elegy on . . , Whitefield,’ &c., 1770, 8vo. 
9. ‘ Epistles, or the Great Salvation Con- 
templated,’ &c., 1776, 8vo. 10. 1 Thoughts 
on the Cherubimicol Mystery,’ &c.,1780, Bvo. 
In conjunction with his brother John, he 
published a volume of original ‘Christian 
Hymns, Poems, and Spiritual SongSj’ &o., 
1758, 8vo. He edited also a collection of 
hymnB, 1792, 12mo, and left manuscripts 
enumerated by Wilson, including a drama, 
‘ Prince Llewellyn.' Most of his works are 
still kept in print in America. 
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[Wilson’s DiesonUng Churches of London, 
1808, i. 368 eq., 1810 iii. 18-1, 386 ; BLuwlen’b 
Dictionary of Christian Churches [18611, pp. 
863 sq. ; Tyermnn’s Lifo of Wcsloy, 1870, i, 
636 sq., ii. 240, 400.] A. Q . 

RELPH, JOSTATr (1712-1743), Cum- 
berland pout, was bovn on 3 Doc. J 712 at 
Ohurchlown, a small cstato belonging to his 
father in the parish of Seberglmm, Cumber- 
land. His father, though a freeholder or 
* statesman ’ of very small moans, procured 
for his son an excellent education at tho 
celebrated school of the Rev. Mr. Yates of 
Appleby. At fifteen Josiah went to Glasgow, 
but soon returned to fill the post of master in 
the small g rammar school of Ins native village. 
Tailing holy orders, ho also succeeded to tho 
incumbency of tho parish of Soborgham, a 
perpetual curacy. This, it is said, was hardly 
worth SOf. a year ; and it is probablo that 
his income at no time exceeded COL a year. 
After working energetically to reform the 
rough manners of his parishioners and to 
educate tlioir children, he died at tho early 
age of thirty-two, on 20 Juno 1743, at Ilia 
father's house, Ohurchlown. Ho was buried 
at Soborgham, andtlioro is a monument with 
an inscription to his momory in the church. 

Bolph’s pooticnl works were first, published 
in 1747 under tho title of 1 A Miscellany of 
Poems,’ Glnsgow, 8vo. They wore edited by 
Thomas Sanderson, who supplied a lifo of 
tho author and a pastoral elegy on his death. 
A second edition appeared at Carlisle in 
1798, with tho life ol tho author, and on- 
gravings by Thomas Bewick. Ralph's best 
versos are in tho dialect of his nn t ivo county ; 
they show talent and approciat ion of natural 
beauties. 

[Jlntohinson’s llist. of Cuniborlund ; Qont. 
Mag. 1700 ii. 1160, 1791 i, 620, 1806 ii. 1212, 
1820 i. 228, 1823 ii. 480; Memoir in Dooms.] 

A. N. 

REMIGITIS (<2. 1092), bishop of Lincoln, 
was in 1030 almoner of Pficamp, and con- 
tributed one ship with twenty knights for 
the invasion of England by tho Normans, 
lie took part in tho expedition, and was pre- 
sent at the battle of Hastings. In tho fol- 
lowing year ho received the bishopric of 
Dorchester, according to later scandal as tho 
prico of his aid to tho Oonquoror, Komi- 
gius was consooratcd by Stigand, then arch- 
bishop of Canterbury j according to his own 
account, ho was unaware of tho unenuo- 
nioal character of Stigand’e position {Pro- 
fession ap. din. Oamhu.ivH. 1 ul ). In spile 
of this flaw in his own consecration, ltemi- 
gius Was one of tho 'bishops who consecrated 
Lanfranc on 29 Aug. 1070. But when Tho- 


mas of York and Remieius 
Lanfranc to Romo in 107?, they 
suspended from thoir office by AlexnnL,ir 
Remigius himself says tha/tbe ' reamn 
his suspension was his consecration by Stf 
gnnd i but Endmer {Hist. Nov. un ii ' 
who is followed by William of iBbS®’ 
ascribes it, to the charge of simony S,’ 
accounts ngroo that Remigius was 
through the mediation of lfanfnm“ to whom 
lie then made his profession of obedience 

In the first years of his episcopate Rm\ 
gins commenced to build on a worthy 
at Dorchester ; but m 1072 a council held 
at Windsor ordered that 'bishops should fa 
t heir sees in cit ies instead of villages (Win 
Malm. Geata JRegunv, ii. 853). In accord 
anco with this decision, ltomigius soon after 
transferred his see to Lincoln. Some autho- 
rities put the date as late ns 1086, when the 
change was completed (Sciulby, p. 194 
Um. Oamhk, vii. 19??.) It is posable that 
Remigius was iinplioaled in the rebellion 
of Ralph Ouader in 1075, for Henry of 
Huntingdon says that he was aoousod of 
treason, but cleared by a servailt, who went 
through ordeal for him {Hist, Ant/lorum . n 
212). In 107C Remigius made a ni^ri 
visit to Rome with Lanfranc (Obb. Vu.iii, 
804). Ten yonrs lator ho was one of the 
Domesday commissioners for Worcestershire 
(Ellis, i. 20). At Lincoln Remigius began 
to build the cathedral on the castle'hifl. The 
work was completed in 1002, and Remigius 
proposed to have it consecrated. But hewas 
opposed by Thomas of York, who renewed a 
claim to jurisdiction previously preferred 
and abandoned. Remigius, however, 'bribed 
William liufus, who ordered the bishops to 
assemble for the cathedral’s consecration on 
9 May (Floe. Wig. ii. 30, Engl. Hist. Soc.) 
But three days previously, on Asoension day, 
6 May, Remigius died without seeing the 
completion of his work (cf. Gib. Cai[br.tu. 
21, n. 2). He was buried before the altar 
of the holy oross in tho oatliedrnl. His re- 
mains wore translated in 1124, when they 
wore found still incorrupt (ib, vii. 22, 25- 
20 ). 

Remigius had a groat soul in a little body; 
William of Malmesbury adds that hewas so 
small as to sooin ‘pono portentum hominia;’ 
Ilcnry of Huntingdon that ho was ‘swartbyin 
lino, lint oomoly m looks’ {Geata Pontijkm, 
p. 318; Hist, Anglomm, ,p, 212). Henry of 
Huntingdon, who was well acquainted with 
tho bishop's contemporaries at Lincoln, gives 
no hint as to special sanctity of , character. 
The t rndition of tho saintliness of Remigius 
appears to have grown up nt Lincoln in the 
course of tho twulfth century, Ginddus 
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Cambrensis soys that miracles were worked 
at the bishop's tomb as early as 1 124 ; but he 
no doubt wrote to ordeT, to establish the 
bishop's fame as a local saint, Giraldus 
urgeaHugh of Wells to procure the canonisa- 
tion of Remigius {Opera, vii. 6), but this 
wish was never gratified. Matthew Paris, 
howereT, speaks of him as a saint, and re- 
cords miracles that were worked at his tomb 
in 1263 and 1266 (v. 419, 490). 

Remigius built and endowed his cathedral 
at Lincoln on the model of Rouen, and esta- 
blished twenty-one canonries. It was in- 
jured by a fire in 1124, and almost destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1185 (Bejoibicit Abbas, 
i. 337). The only part which still exists is 
a portion of the west front, which is a fine 
specimen of early Norman work, Remigius 
introduced Benedictine monks to the abbey 
of St. Mary at Stow before 1076, and pro- 
cured for them the annexation of the abbey 
at Eynsliam in 1091. He also assisted in the 
refounding of Bardney priory between 1080 
and 1089. G iraldus wrongly credits him with 
the foundation of a hospital for lepers at 
Lincoln. 

[William of Malmesbury, Gcsta Pontiflcum, 
pp. 39, 66, 312-13 ; Henry of Huntingdon, Hist. 
Anglorum, pp. 21 2-1 G; De Contemptu Mundi, 
300-2; Chronicon de Bameseia, pp. 204, 210. 
Later lives aro by Giraldus Cambrensis about 
1196, and by John Schalby about 1320; the life 
byGiraldus is eulogistic and untrustworthy ; both 
his and Schalby’s lives are, however, derived in 
part from Lincoln records ; they aro printed in 
vol. Tii. pp. 9-3 1 and 193-6 in the Bolls Series 
edition of Giraldua’a works ; the Profession of Be- 
migine to Lan franc ia given on pp. 161-2 of the 
same volume; sbo also Mr, DimooVs preface, pp. 
xv-xxiii. Por Remigms's work at Lincoln seo a 
paper by the Rov. GL A. Poole in Transactions 
of the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society ; 
Freeman'sNorman Conquest, and William Rufus.] 

C. L. K, 

REMPSTON or RAMSTON, Sib 
THOMAS (d. 1406), constable of the 
Tower, son of John Rempston, was horn 
at Rempston, Nottinghamshire, where the 
family had long been settled. In 1S81 
he waB knight of the shire of Notting- 
ham, whioh he also represented in the par- 
liaments of 1382, 1393, and 1390. In 1398 
he adopted the cause of Henry, earl of 
Derby, who had been exiled by Richard II, 
and in the following year made his wav to 
France td join the earl. lie was one of the 
fifteen lanceB who embarked with Henry at 
Boulogne and landed at Ravenspur in July 
1399. In Shakespeare's ‘Richard II’ (act 
li. scene i. 298) his name is given as Sir 
John Ramston, probably to suit the metre, 


as Shakespeare’s authority, Holinshed, has 
1 Sir Thomas.’ On 7 Oct. he was appointed 
constable of the Tower, and in this capacity 
had custody of Richard II ; he was present 
at Richard's abdication, and was one of the 
witnesses to the form of resignation signed 
by the king (Oapqbave, Be Illustr. Henrick, 
p. 106), In ^February 1400 he was on a com- 
mission to inquire into treasons in London 
and the neighbourhood, and shortly after 
was appointed admiral of the fleet from the 
Thames eastwards ; in August he was made 
a knight of the garter, and about the same 
time steward of the king’s household. In 
1401 he was made admiral of the fleet from 
the Thames westwards, and was placed on n 
commission to deal with infractions of the 
truce with France, and to settle the question 
of the still unpaid ransom of the late Ring 
John. He was summoned to the great, coun- 
cil held in that year. In December 1402 he 
was negotiating with the Dulco of Orleans, 
and, after prolonged negotiations, concluded 
a treaty with the French at Liillingen on 
17 June 1403. In 1404-6 he was made a 
member of the privy council, and was recom- 
mended by parliament to Henry IV as one of 
those whose services merited special recogni- 
tion ; in the same year he was employed on 
a mission to the Duke of Burgundy. Early 
in 1406 he was captured by French pirates 
while crossing the Thames from Queen- 
borough to Essex, but was soon released ; in 
the same year ho was vice-chamberlain to 
the king. lie was drowned in the Thames, 
close to the Tower, on 31 Oct. 1406. 

Rempston was the founder of his family’s 
fortunes; he acquired extensive property in 
Nottinghamshire, including the manor of 
Bingham, which lie made his seat. He 
married Margaret, daughter of Sir Simon 
Leeke, and widow of Sir Godfrey Foljambe ; 
by her he hod several children, of whom 
Thomas is separately noticed. 

[Rolls of Pari. vol. iii. ; Cal. Rot. Pat. pp. 
238 b, 244 ; Ryraor’s Fcedera, orig. ed. vol. viii. 
passim ; Cal. Doc. relating to Scotland, vol. iv. 
passim ; Nicholas’s Proe, Privy Council, i. 169, 
238, 244 ; Palgrave's Antient Knleodnrs, ii, 48- 
49; Beltz's Memorials of the Garter, p. clvi; 
Capgrave’s De 111. Hennas, Trokelowe’s Annals, 
Wuurin’s Oroniquee (all in Bolls Ser.); Monk of 
Evesham, ed. llearno, p. fil ; Creton’s Cronique 
do la Trai'son et Mort, ed. Williams, pp. 216 
280 ; Plumpton Corr. (Camden Soo.), p. xxvii 
Baine’s Test. Ebor. (Surtees Soo.), ii. 224 n, 
Holinehed, ii. 852, iii. 43 ; Hall’s Cbron. p. 88 . 
Fabyan’s Chron. p. 572; Leland’s Collect, ii. 
485 ; Thornton's Nottinghamshire, i. 58, 60-1 ; 
Wylie’s Henry IV. i. 68, 108, 382, ii. 409, 480, 
&o, ; Brown’s Nottinghamshire Worthies.] 

A. F, P. 
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REMPSTON or RAMPSTON, Sib 
TIIOMAS (d. 1458), soldier, wns son of Sir 
Thomas Rempston (d. 1406) [q. v.], by his 
wife Margaret, daughter of Sir Simon Locke. 
In 1413 and again in 1410 lie represented 
Nottinghamshire in parliament ; in 1415 lie 
was present at the battle of Aginconrt with 
eight men-at-arms and twenty-four foot sol- 
diers (N icoLAS, Agmcourt). In 1418 ho 
served at the siege of Rouen, and on its 
fall was appointed captain of Reiloncombru 
(Seine-Inmrieure), which was subsequent ly 
bestowed on him by royal gift. On 22 Nov. 
1419 he was promoted to the command of 
Meulan ; lie was also granted the town of 
Gassav, made third cliamborlain to tho Duke 
of Bedford, mid steward of the king's house- 
hold. 

In 1433 he took part in tho battle of 
Orevant, and early in 143 1 lie went with 
.John of Luxembourg to besiege Oisy in tho 
1'us do Calais. After that fortress was taken 
lie helped to besiege Guise in June of the 
same year. Tho garrison, however, did not 
■■urrender till early in 1425. Rempston then 
joined the Duke of Bedford in I ’aria. In 
January 143(1, when war had been deelurod 
with Brittany, ho took part in the raid into 
Brittany, penetrating as far as Rennes, and 
returning with tho booty into Normandy. 
Ilefortified himself in St-James-dc-Heuvron, 
neat Avrnnclies, which Richemont attacked 
an February (OosNUAV, Richemont, pp, 117- 
119; ef. Wauuin'h Omiiqucs, od. llardy, 
iii. 225 ct soq.) Tho besiegers were thrown 
into confusion by a successful sortie, and 
Richemont was forced to retreat to Rennes, 
leaving much spoil in tho hands of the 
English. Rempston, joined two days later 
(8 March 1425-9) by the Earl of Suffolk, 
pushed on to Dol, taking n fortified monast ery 
by tho way, 

In 1427 lie assisted Warwick in tho reduc- 
tion of J’ontorson; tlio garrison capitulated 
on 8 May 1427. By this time tho Buko of 
Brittany was sufficiently alarmed, and a truce 
was negotiated in May for three months, 
which was soon afterwards converted into a 
peace. Two years later ho joined the forco 
under Sir John Fiistolf [q.v.] which wont to 
I lie relief of Beaugenoy, Waurin, the chroni- 
cler, being in the army. Getting out from 
Paris, they wero joined at Janvilic by Scales 
and Talbot, and Rempston took part in tho 
council of war, in which, cont rary to Fast olf ’s 
advice, it was decided to advance. In tho 
battle of Pat ay which followed ho was one 
of tho commanders, and was 1 alien prisoner 
by 1'aneguy du Ohfitel (18 June 1439). lie 
remained in prison until 1435, and a curious 
petition (Rot. Pari. iv. 488-9) contains tho 


terms of his ransom. II e was 8 h ortl 
wards appointed seneschal of GuienL 

111 tllfl.f'i flflnnn.ifv Twrtn Wld 



don. On 

with the counts of Penthifcvre and Beaufort 
by which all their possessions near GuS 
were to be neutral Vor four years Z 
t aken .prisoner when the dauphin took S, 
Sever m 1442, after the < Journfe de Tart., 
but regained Ins liberty, and retook St.Sever’ 
which Hie 1 ranch in turn recaptured At 
some uncertain time ho became Iv.G. H. 
died oil 1 5 ( Jet. 1458, and was buried inBinv- 
1mm church, wliero there existed an alabaster 
monument to him in Thoroton’s time Ha 
married Alico, dauglit ur of Thomos Bekeriiur 
and by her had: 1, Elizabeth, wife of John 
afterwards Sir John Cheney; 2. Isabel wife 
of Sir Brian Staple! on ; 3. Margery, wife 0 f 
Richard Bingham the younger. Both the 
Binglmm anil tho Rompston estates after- 
wards passod to tlio Stapleton family. 


[A full account nf Rempston’. career is girt, 
by Ml'. W. B. Stmonson in Brown's Notting- 
hamshire Worthies, pp. 83-D ; seo also Bain* 
Tcstnmcnlu Eboraceneia, ii. 22-1-6; Thornton'. 
Notes, i. 60, &c.; Visit, of Notts. (Hnrl, 8oc.), 
p. 121; Bclta'a Memorials of the Garter, pp. 
lxiv, chi; Hot, I’orl.v. 432; Plumpton Corresp. 
(Camden Hoe.), p. xxvii; Wars of tho Eeghsk 
in Franco, ii. 28, 30, 386; Wnuvin’s Croa.ed. 
Hardy (Bolls Sur.), iv. 383; Ramsay's Lancarter 
mid York, i. 848, 373, 308, ii. 45, Behagton 
Corrosp, (Bolls Sor.), ii. 189 ; Collections of a 
London Oiti/en (Canid. Hoc.), pp, 183-4; Mon- 
strolot’s Ohron. (See. de l'HUtoire do France), 
passim ; Los Giandcs Chroniques de Brotaigne, 
ud. Moignnn, f. 184 ; Proc(s de Condainnatioo et 
du lWbiibilitntion do Joanne d’Aro (8oe. de l'Hist. 
de Fiance), ed. Clnichsi'at, iv. 123, 177,&c„ v. 
203 ; Do Bonucoiu’t’b Hist, do Charies VII, iii, 
233,280,241.] W. A.J.A. 


REMSDYKE, JOHN (/. 1766), 
draughtsman. [See Van Ryjisdyc.] 

RENAUD, Mbs. (yf. 1787-1829), actress, 
[Soe Powiu.it, Mbs.] 

RENDEL, JAMES MEADOWS (1799- 
1855), engineer, sou of a farmer and sur- 
veyor, wits born near Okohampton,. Devon- 
shire, in 1799, He was initiated into tie 
operations of a millwright under an unde 
at Tuignmouth, while from his father he 
learnt tho rudiments of civil engineering. 
At an early ago ho went to London os a sur- 
veyor uuder Thomas Telford, by whom ha 
was employed on tho surveys for the pro- 
posed suspension bridge across the Mereoy 
at Runcorn, About 1823 he settled at Ply* 
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month, and commenced the construction of 
roads in the north of Devon. In August 
1824 he was employed by the Earl of Morley 
in making a bridge across the Catwater, an 
estuary of the Plym within the harbour of 
Plymouth at Lara. To guard against the 
jin ©ft'&ct s of the cuTT8iitjii6 formsd 
an artificial bottom. The bridge, which cost 
27,126;., wasopened on 14 July 1827. "With 
the exception of Southwark Bridge over the 
Thames, it was the largest iron structure 
then existing, and Rendel received a Telford 
medal from the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers. He soon entered into partnership at 
Plymouth with Nathaniel Beardmore, and 
his practice rapidly grew. In 1820 he erected 
Bowcombe Bridge, near Kingsbridge, Devon- 
shire, when hydraulic power was first applied 
to the machinery for making swing bridges. 
In 1881 he introduced anew system of cross- 
ing rivers by means of chain ferries worked 
by steam, and in 1832 he constructed a float- 
ing bridge on this principle, crossing the 
Dart at Dartmouth. Between 1882 and 1834 
similar floating bridges were erected at Tor- 
point and SaltaBli across the Tamar, which 
greatly facilitated the intercourse between 
Devonshire and Cornwall. For these achieve- 
ments a second Telford medal was awarded 
to Rendel. 

During this period Rendel was also en- 
gaged in reporting on harbours and rivers in 
the south-west of England, and thus acquired 
that mastery of hydraulic engineering on 
which his fame chiefly rests. In 1829 he 
designed the harbour which was afterwards 
executed at Par in Cornwall ; in 1835 he 
carried outworks on the Bude liarhour, dook, 
and canal, and in 1836 he designed Brixham 
harbour and the breakwater at Torquay. In 
1886-7 he designed, as a terminus to the Great 
"Western railway, the Millbay Docks, Ply- 
mouth, afterwards executed by Isambard 
Kingdom Brunei (q. v.] In 184S-4 he con- 
structed canals in Devonshire, and was en- 
gaged on the Colchester and Arundel navi- 
gation; and in 1844 he designed harbour 
improvements for Newhaven and Little- 
hampton in Sussex. At the same time he 
was largely employed on marine works by 
the admiralty ana other government de- 
partments, as well as by public companies. 
The exchequer loan commissioners engaged 
him in 1836-7 in the repair of the Mont- 
rose suspension bridge after its ML. There 
he introduced the principle of trussing the 
framing of the roadway. This system of pre- I 
venting the undulation, by winch so many : 
structures of the kind have been destroyed, | 
is now acknowledged to be essential to their 
safety, I 

VOL, xvx. 


About 1838 Rendel dissolved partnership 
with Beardmore at Plymouth, and settled in 
London, but still was chiefly employed on 
work for his native county. In 1841 he con- 
structed the Millbay pier, Plymouth, a work 
of considerable difficulty owing to the depth 
of water in which it was built, Here he first 
introduced the method of construction since 
employed in Holyhead and Portland har- 
bours. In 1839 he was engaged in preparing 
schemes for a railway between Exeter and 
Plymouth, running over Dartmoor. At the 
time sufficient funds could not be raised, but an 
alternative coast line was afterwards carried 
out by I. K. Brunei. In 1843 he made plans 
for docks at Birkenhead, which he defended 
before parliamentary committees against hos- 
tile local influence. The contest was long 
protracted, and the incessant labour served 
to shorten Rendel’s life ; his published evi- 
dence forms a valuable record of engineering 
practice of the period. In 1844-53 he con- 
structed docks at Grimsby; m 1848-53 ex- 
tensions of the docks at Leith ; in 1860-3 
docks at Garston on the Mersey, with ex- 
tensions of the East and "West India and 
the London docks. As constructor of the 
Grimsby docks he was one of the first to 
apply W, G. Armstrong’s system of hy- 
draulic machinery for working the lock gates, 
sluiceB, cranes, &c. For this work he re- 
ceived a grand medal of honour at the Paris 
exhibition of 1855. For the admiralty he 
planned in 1845, and afterwards constructed, 
the packet and refuge harbour at Holyhead, 
and in 1847 he constructed the harbour of 
refuge at Portland. In the making of these 
great harbours he contrived, by means of 
elevated timber staging, to let down masses 
of stone vertically from railway trucks, and, 
by building up the masonry with unexampled 
rapidity to a point above the Bea-level, con- 
trived to reduce to comparative insignifi- 
cance the force of the sea during building 
operations. As many as twenty-Sour thou- 
sand tons of atone were deposited in one 
week. In 1850 he commenced making a new 
harbour at St. Peter Port, Guernsey. 

Rendel was much occupied in the im- 
provement of livers. In 1852, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir "W. Oubitt and Riohard John 
Griffith, O.E. (afterwards Sir E. J. Griffith, 
hart.), he examined and reported to the trea- 
sury upon the arterial drainage works in Ire- 
land, and in 1856 he completed the suspen- 
sion bridge across the Ness at Inverness for 
the commissioners of highland roads and 
bridges. His aid was also sought by foreign 
countries. In 1852-3 be designed docks for 
Genoa; in 1863-5 he reported on the harbour 
of Rio de Janeiro ; in 1854 he reported to 

S it 
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the Prussian, government on a naval esta- 
blishment atlieppens on tlie river Jade; and 
in 1864-6, by direction of the Hamburg 
senate, he inspected the Elba from Hamburg 
to Cuxhavon. lie also devised a system of 
railways for the country between Madrid 
and Oviedo, as well as improvements of the 
river Ebro. 

tn England his railway work was some- 
what restricted, but ho executed the Birken- 
head, Lancashire, and Cheshire Junction line, 
and in India he directed the construction of 
tho East Indian and the Madras railways. In 
I860 he reported on the new Westminster 
Bridge. His last work was a design for the 
suspension bridgo across the ornamental 
water in S(. Jamee'B Park, London. 

Ill 1862 and 1863 Rondel served as presi- 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
which lie joined in 1824. He became a 
fellow of the lloyal Society on 23 I'Vb. 1843, 
and wus uleotod a member of tho council. 
He died at LO Kensington Palace Gurdous, 
London, on 21 Nov. 1866. 

Rond el was a man of groat energy, and im- 
plicit conlidonco was iolt in his ullicioiicy, 
tact, and honesty. Ilis greatest enterprises 
wore the construction of the harbours at 
Ilolylioad and Portland— works which go 
some way to justify the linking of his mime 
with Smoat on, Rennie, and Telford. A por- 
trait of Rondel hy W. Jloxall, R.A., belonged 
in 1868 to Mrs. Ilendol (Cat. Third Kihib. 
Nat. Tortraits, No. 472). 

Rondel contributed sevornl valuablo pnpors 
to tho ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Institution of 
Civil Enginoers. Ho murried Catherine Jauo 
Harris, who diod on 18 July 1884, aged 
87. His third son, Stuart Rondel, at one 
timo managing partner in London of Sir 
'William Armstrong’s engineering linn, was 
M.P. for Montgomeryshire from 1880 1)4, 
and waH raised to thepaoragous laird Rondel 
in 1896. 

[Minutes of Proceedings of Instil ution of 
Oivil Engineers, 1867, xvi. 1 83-42, i ’recced mgs 
of tho Royal Society of London, 1867, viti. 278- 
283; 0. Stevenson's Life of R. 8te\ onson, 1878, 
]). 161; Timos, 22 Nov. I860, p. 12; Gent. 
Bring. 1867, i. 114-16.] U. 0. 13. 

RENDER, WILLIAM (Jl. 1800), gram- 
marian and translator, wuh a native ol Uor- 
many. 1 [o was a follow student at Giessen 
University with a brother of OliarlolLo 
(* Wurthor’s ’ imiainora(a), and wns well ac- 
quainted with Worthin' himself. In an ap- 
pendix to his English version of Goullio’s 
romance, Bonder relates a conversation ho 
had with Worllior at Erankfort-ou-tlie-Main 
a few days before tho latter’s suicide. 


Render was ordained to the Lnth^ ^ 
stry. Subsequently he acted as ‘tmvX 
guardian to the son of a distiniruiaWu?* 
sonage.’. lie then travelled inttfr 
many with ‘ several English gentleSjt* 
of whom may have been Francis, after™!! 
tim Marquis Hastings, to whom, as Eadof 
Moira, ho dochcated his ‘Tour through Gw 
many. Render came to England about 1700 
and settled in London. He taught GerZ’ 
and other languages 'in several famihes 
distinction.’ Towards the end of the canton 
he also became 1 tehohor of German’at (W 
bridgo, Oxford, and Edinburgh. In 1798 ha 
published an English version of Kotzebue's 
play* Count Bonyowsky,’ which reached a sc- 
?.°^^ dltl S nwlt “ m Reveal {cUHogr.Brm 
J 1 ' - } n 1800 Render further translated 
r V B ^ 0l:l ] 0L ’ s ’ 1)0,1 Cal ' loa <’ ‘Maria Stuart’ 
nud ‘Tho Armenian ' of Schiller. In the fol- 
lowing year appeared Mb version of ‘The Sor- 
rows of Wertlu'i',’ tho first translation into 
English made direct from the original Ger- 
man. In tho preface he speaks of ‘his friend 
tho bnron Goethe,’ whom he may have met 
at Frankfort. Render’s ' Tour through Ger- 
many, particularly along the Banks of the 
Rhine, Mayue,’ &o., also appeared in 1801, in 
iwo octavo volumes. A vocabulary of 
familiar phrases in Gorman and English is 
annsxod for tho benefit of travellers. The 
rumaindor of Render’s publications were edu- 
cational manuals, The chief of these, ‘A 
concise Practical Grammar of the German 
Tongue’ (1799), was very successful. A 
fifth edition, correct oil and augmented with 
improvements made by the Berlin Academy, 
was issued in 1817. As a token of hisap- 
procinlion of the work, Alexander I of Russia 
ordered Woronzow, his ambassador in Eng- 
land, to present Rondor with a ring and an 
autograph loti or. Render also published 
Gorman ‘Exorcises,’ a ‘ Pocket Dictionary’ 
in English and German, and other manuals 
of instruction in German. 

A portrait of Render, engraved by Mac- 
kenzie from a drawing hy Lighten, is pie- 
flxud to his ‘Recreations’ (Ergotzungen) in 
English and Gorman’ (1800). 

fl’rofitcos and Appendices to Works; Diet. of 
Living Authors, 1810; AlUboue's Diet. Engl 
Lit. ii. 1771.] G.LsG.K. 

RENDLE. JOHN (1768-1816), divine, 
was horn at Tivorf on in 1768, and was edu- 
cated at B1 undoll’s school there, At school 
ho showed a marked prafloieucy ia clossius, 
and won a scholarship which enabled him to 
proceed to Sidney-Susscx College, Cam- 
bridge. Thoro he graduated B.A. in 1781, 
was appointed lecturer in mathematics, and 
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After several years’ residence, lie accepted a 
curacy at Ashbrittle, Somerset, and -was 
afterwards presented with the living of 
Widdecombe, Devonshire. While there he 
married. He died near Tiverton, where he 
w as visiting, on 22 May 1816. 

After leaving Cambridge he devoted his 
time to the study of classical and early 
Christian history, and acquired considerable 
reputation among scholars. In 1814 he pub- 
lished ‘The History of Tiberius, that in- 
comparable monarch ’ (London, 1814, 8vo), 
a learned work vindicating the character ot 
the Emperor Tiberius. * The main object of 
the work is to prove that Tiberius was a 
convert to Christianity, and a great patron 
of it; and, moreover, that the unfavourable 
character given of Tiberius by Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and Dion was occasioned entirely by 
the partiality which the emperor displayed 
towards the Christians’ {Gent. Mag. 1816, 
it 87). He further attempts to prove that 
Strabo was the father of Sajanua. Randle 
was the author of several papers on biblical 
criticism in the ‘Orthodox Churchman’s 
Magazine.’ 

[Sent. Mag. 1816 ii. 86 ; Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1816, p. 291.] I. B. M. 


BENDLE, WILLIAM (1811-1893), 
antiquary, son of William Rendle of Pol- 

? erro, near Fowey, Cornwall, who married, 
May 1810, Mary, daughter of William 
and Dorothy Johns of the same place, was 
bom at the village of Millbroolc, Cornwall, 
18 Feb. 1811. He was trained by his paronts 
in the principles of Wesleyanism. When little 
more than four he was brought by his father 
to Southwark in a trader from Fowey, taking 
six weeks an. the passage {Notes and Queries, 
7th ser. ii. 201-2). He woe educated at the 
British and Foreign training school, Borough 
Road, Southwark, and afterwards became its 
honorary surgeon. When he determined 
upon a medical career, he was sent to Guy’s 
Hospital, and to the medical school of Ed- 
ward Grainger [q. v.] in Webb Street, Maze 
Pond, Southwark. 

Rendle passed as L.S.A, in 1882 and 
M.R.O.S. of England in 18S8, and in 1878 
he became F.R.C.S. For nearly fifty years 
he practised in Southwark, and from 1866 to 
1869 be was medical officer of health for the 
parish of St, George the Martyr, Southwark. 
He lived atTreverbyn, Forest Hill, and died 
there on 18 Sept. 1898, leaving issue four 
sons and one daughter. 

Rendle was deeply interested in the bo- 
rough of Southwark, and engaged in labo- 
rious researches into its history. His chief 


works are : 1 Old Southwark and its People ’ 
(1878), and * The Inns of Old Southwark and 
their Associations ’ (1888), the last volume 
being the joint labour of Rendle and Philip 
Norman, F.S. A., who revised and rearranged 
the manuscript materials, drew the more 
important illustrations, and superintended 
the publication (Notes and Queries, 7th ser. 
xi. 226). Both works contain much original 
information. Rendle contributed historical 
sketches to ‘Etchings of Old Southwark,’ 
and a paper on the Banliside, Southwark, 
and the Globe playhouse to Harrison’s ‘ De- 
scription of England' for the New Shakspere 
Society,’ pt. ii. app. j. (1877). The laBt essay 
was expanded by him in articles in the ‘ An- 
tiquarian Magazine,’ vole, ii., vii., and viii. 
He contributed to the ‘Antiquary’ (vole. 
xvii,,xix., and xx.) papers of ‘Reminiscences/ 
chiefly on Southwark, ‘Early Hospitals of 
Southwark,’ and 1 Records 01 St. Thomas’s 
Hospital.’ Articles by him on three South- 
wark residents — John Harvard, Alleyn, and 
Henslowe — and on the puritan migration to 
New England, appeared in the 'Genealogist/ 
vols. i., ii., and iv. of the new series, and in 
‘Notes and Queries/ 7th ser. ii. 401, 442, 
Many of them were issued separately, that on 
John Harvard being somewhat amplified in 
the reproduction (cr. Atheneeum, 11 July and 
24 Oct. 18B6, and 16 Jan. 1886). 

[Boase and Courtney’s BiU. Cornub. iii. 
1324; Boaso’a Collectanea Cornub. pp. 187, 
793-4.] W. P. 0. 


RENEHAN, LAURENCE (1797-1867), 
" " e, second son of 


-.aurence Renehan and of Catherine (Bor- 
den), was born in 1707 at Longford Pass in 
the parish of Gurtnahoe, Tipperary. He was 
educated first at Freshfield, and afterwards 
at Kilkenny. In September 1819 lie entered 
Maynooth College to study logic, and in 182B 
was elected aDunboyne student. Onl6 Sept, 
of the aame year he was appointed junior 
dean, and a lew weeks later was ordained 
priest. On 27 July 1827 he was elected pro- 
fessor of scripture, and he held this chair 
till June 1834, when he reluctantly accepted 
the post of vice-president. From 4 June 
1841 to 24 June 1843 he also filled the office 
of bursar, and succeeded in. extricating the 
college from financial difficulties. In 1846, 
on the resignation of the Very Rev. Michael 
Montague, Renehan became president of 
Maynooth, retaining the position until his 
death on 27 July 1867. He made, a large 
collection of records in connection with Irish 
ecclesiastical history, which he bequeathed 
to Maynooth College. They are now known 
as the Renehan MSS., and wore partly 
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edited by the Eev. Daniol Maoartliy under 
the title of ‘ Collections of Irish Church His- 
tory,’ Dublin, 1801-74, 4to. The rost of his 
library was sold by auction on his death (cf. 
£ibliot7ieca Menehctniana in Brit. Mus.) lie 
was the author of ‘lloquiom Oflico’ and a 
< Choir Manual of Sacred Music,’ in addition 
to a short ‘ History of Music,' Dublin, 1808, 
8 vo. 

[Gtont. Mug. 1857, ii. 883 j profiles to Col- 
lections for Irish Ohuvali History ; Freeman's 
Journal, 28 July 1867.] E. I. 0. 

RENNELL, .TAMES (1742-1830), goo- 
graplior, born in 1742, was son of John llen- 
noll, captain in the royal artillery, by Anne 
Clarke of Chudloigli in Devonshire. Losing 
both parents when quite a boy, the one killed 
in kaUlOjtko olhor making a poor second mar- 
riage, young Itennoll found a guardian, who 
remained a true friend through life, in the 
Eev. Gilbert Burriiiglion, vicar of Chudloigli. 
Eonnell entered the navy in 1750, at the ago 
of fourtoon, and was present at the disas- 
trous action of St. OasL on the coast of 
Brittany. Tn 1700 ho went out to tho liost 
Indian station, and sorvod in the (traftou 
under Captain llyda Parker (1714-1782) 
[q. v.] during tho three following years, when 
lie saw some active service, including a out- 
ting-out expedition at Pondicherry, lie soon 
mastered tho theory and practice of marine 
surveying, and, on account of his proflcioncy 
in this regard, Parker lent Ills services to tho 
East India Company. Ho served for a yoar 
on hoard ono of tho company's ships bound 
to tho Philippine Islands, with tlic objoel 
of establishing now branches of I radii with 
tho natives of the intervening pluccs. Dur- 
ing this cruise llennoll drew several charts 
and plans of harbours, some of which have 
boon engraved by Dulrymplo. 

At. the end of tho sovon years' war l hare 
appeared to bo no ohanco of promotion for 
a youth without interest. Mo, acting upon 
his captain’s advice, Iloimoll obtained his 
discharge from tho navy at Madras, and 
applied for employment in the East India 
Company's sea service. Ho at onoo rocnivod 
command of avossoL of two hundred tons; 
but hIio was destroyed by a hurricane in Ma- 
dras roads in SI arch 1703, with all hands. 
Portunatoly, her captain was on slioro, and ho 
was at oneo appointed to command a small 
yacht called the Neptune, in which ho exe- 
cuted surveys of tlui Balk Strait aud Pumbou 
Channel, llis next, cruise was to Bengal, 
and ho arrived at Calcutta at tho time when 
Governor VansiUarl. was anxious to iniliato 
a survey of the British territory. Owing t.o 
the friendship of an old messmate, who hail 


bocome tho governor’s secretary, 
appointed surveyor-general of the EastS 
Company’s dominions in Bengal, wirt 
commission m the Bengal enemears ZJ 
9 April 1764 He w£ onlTSSfij 
years of ago when he met with this £*» 
ordinary piece of good fortune. 

Ilonnoli’s survey of Bengal, which w., 
commenced m tlio autumn of 1794 
tho first ovor prepared. The headquarter 
of tho surveyor-general were at Dacoa.and 
in tho successive working seasons he e™ 
dually completed his difficult, laborious and 
dangerous task. In 1776, when on the ft™, 
tier of Bhntam, his party was at tacked bv 
some Sanashi fakirs, and ltennell himself 
was desperately woundod. He never entire ly 
recovered from the efforts of hie iniurisi 
and was thenceforth less able to withstand 
the ofi'ucts of the climato. He received the 
rank of major of Bengal engineers nj 
5 April 1770, and retired from active seme. 
in 1777, after k haviug boon engaged on th» 
survoy for IhirLoon years. The government 
of "Warren Hustings granted him a pension 
which the East India Company somewhat 
tardily confirmed. The remainder of Een- 
nell’s long lil'n was devolod to the study of 
geography. Hie ‘Bongal Atlas’ was pub- 
lished in 1779, and was a work of the first 
importance for strategical as well as admi- 
nistral ivo purposos, lie was elected a fel- 
low of tlio lloyul Society in 1781, and tool 
up Iris residence in Suffolk Street, neat 
Portland L’laco, where his house became 1 
place of meeting for travellers from all parts 
of tho world. Ilia second great work was 
tho construction of the first approximately 
correct map of India. It was accompanied 
by a memoir containing a full account of the 
plan on which tho map was executed, and 
of liis authorities. The first edition was 
published in 1783; tlio third, with both map 
and memoir eon sidembly enlarged, in 1793 
In 171) I ltennell received the Copley medal 
«r tlio itoyal Society; and from this time 
ho was frequently consulted by the East 
India Company on. geographical questions. 
Aftor tho completion of the map of India, 
Itennoll gave his attention to comparative 
geography, and conceived a comprehensive 
schumo for a groat work on western Asia, 
llis geography of llorodotus, which occupied 
him during many years, only formed a part 
of his whole project. It was published in 
two volumes, a monument of laborious re- 
search and acute and lucid criticism. Sir 
Edward Banbury reoorded his opinion that 
Ilonnoll’s ‘llorodot us' remainsof thegreatest 
value. In 1814 Ronnoll published fife ' Ob- 
servations on tho Topography of the Hum 
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of Troy,' and in 1816 his ‘Illustrations of the 
Eetreat of the Ten Thousand ; * while after 
his death his daughter published two volumes, 
entitled ‘A Treatise on the Comparative 
Geography of Western Asia’ (London, 1831, 
w itlT atlas), which may be looked upon as 
the great geographer's workshop, displaying 
his critical methods and his treatment of the 
materials he collected. 

Rennell gave much of his attention to the 
geography of Africa, and, among other re- 
sults of his researches, he has the merit of 
having first established the true view. of the 
voyage of Hanno and its southern limit. In 
1790 he constructed a new map of the 
northern half of Africa for the African Asso- 
ciation, accompanied by a very able memoir 
on the materials for compiling such a map. 
On the return of Mungo Park in 1797 all 
his materials were placed in the hands of 
Rennell, who worked out the ardent young 
traveller’s routes with great care. Pen- 
nell's geographical illustrations wore pub- 
lished with a map of Park’s route, which 
was afterwards used to illustrate Park’s 
hook. 

Rennell was before all things a sailor. 
He never forgot that he had been a surveying 
midshipman. lie showed this in the enor- 
mous amount of labour and trouble he de- 
voted to the study of winds and currents, 
collecting a great mass of materials from the 
logs of his numerous friends and corre- 
spondents, and prosecuting his inquiries with 
untiring zeal. About 1810 he began to 
reduce his collections to one general system. 
His current charts of the Atlantic and his 
memoirs were completed by him, although 
they were not published in his lifetime. He 
was the first to explain the causes of tho 
occasional northerly set to the southward of 
the Scilly Islands, which has since been 
known as ‘ ftennell’s Current.’ He did this 
in twopapers read before the Royal Society 
on 6 June 1793 and 13 April 1815. His 
current charts and memoirB were invaluable 
at the time, and he was offered the post of 
first hydrographer to the admiralty, but he 
declined it because the work would interfere 
with his literary pursuits. Among minor 
publications Rennell wrote papers in the 
‘Archteologia ’ on the ruins of Babylon, the 
identity of J eras'll, the shipwreck of St. 
Paul, and the landing of Cwsar. 

After the death of Sir Joseph 1 Banks, 
Rennell was for the next ten years the 
acknowledged head of British geographers. 
Travellers and explorors came to him with 
their rough work, projects were submitted 
for his opinion, and reports were sent to him 
from all parts of the world. In 1801 he had 


become an associate of the Institute of 
Prance, and in 1825 he received the gold 
medal of the Royal Society of Literature, 
lie died on 29 March 1830. He was interred 
in the nave of Westminster Abbey, and there 
is a tablet to his memory, with a bust, near 
the western door. The year of Ms death 
saw the foundation of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. 

Rennell married, at Calcutta, in 1772, 
Jane, daughter of Dr. Thomas Thackeray, 
headmaster of Harrow, and great-aunt of 
the novelist, William Makepeace Thackeray. 
His wife died in 1810. Ilia second son, 
William, was in the Bengal civil service, 
and died in 1819, leaving no children ; the 
eldest, Thomas, was unmarried, and survived 
until 1846. His talented daughter Jana 
was married, in 1809, to Admiral Sir John 
Tremayne Rodd, ICC.B. Lady RodcL de- 
voted several years to the pious labour of 
publishing her father’s current charts and 
revising new editions of his principal works. 
She died in December 1863. 

Rennell was of middle height, wall pro- 
portioned, with a grave yet sweet expression 
of countenance. The miniature painted for 
Lord Spencer represents him sitting in his 
chair, with folded arms, as in reflection. He 
was diffident and unassuming, hut ever ready 
to impart information, nis conversation was 
interesting, and he had a remarkable flow of 
spirits. In all his discussions he was candid 
and ingenuous. 

[Sir Henry Yulo’e Memoir in the Royal 
Engineer),' Journal, 1881 ; Mrs. Bayne’s Thacke- 
ray Family History, privately printed; Mark- 
ham’s Life of Rennell in the Century Srionce 
Series, 1895 j RenneU’B Works.] C. R. M. 

RENNELL, THOMAS (1787-1824), 
divine, only sou of Thomas Rennell (1764- 
1840) [q, v.], dean of Winchester, was born 
at Winchesterinl787. Lilte his father, he was 
educated at Eton, where he had a brilliant re- 

S utation as a scholar. IlewononeofDr.Olau- 
ius Buchanan’s prizes for a Greek Sapphic 
ode on the propagation of the gospel in India, 
and a prize foT Latin verses on ‘ Pallentes 
Morbi.’ lie also conducted, in conjunction 
with three of his contemporaries, a periodical 
called the 1 Miniature,’ a successor of the 
• Microcosm.’ In 1808 he was elected from 
Eton to King’s College, Cambridge. There 
in 1806 he won Sir William Browne’s medal 
for the best Greek ode on the subject ‘ Veris 
Comites;’ in 1810 he published, in conjunc- 
tion with 0. J. Blomfield, afterwards bishop 
of London, ‘ Musoa OontabrigienseSj and lie 
contributed to the ‘Museum Criticum,’ a 
journal established in 181S by Blomfield and 
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Monk. Ho graduated BA. in 1810, MA. in 
1818, and S.T.B. in 1822. 

Having received holy orders, he was nt once 
appointed assistant proaehor at the Templo 
by his father, who was tho master. Father 
and son were regarded as equally effective 
and popular proaohors there, lie also deli- 
vered the Warburtonian lectures at Lincoln’s 
Inn. His interests were wide, and ho at- 
tended a rogul ar course of anatomical leotures 
in London. lie was a friend of the members 
of that little group of high-churchmen of 
whom Joshua Watson was tho lay and 
Henry Handley Norris [q. v.] the clerical 
leader, and in 1811 he became editor of the 
1 British Critic,' which was the organ of his 
friends, and to which he was a frequent con- 
tributor. In 1816 he was appointed by the 
bishop of London (Dr. Ilowloy) vicar _ of 
Kensington, and proved himself an activo 
and conscientious parish priest. In the same 
year ho was elected Christian advocate at 
Cambridge. In that capacity ho published 
in 1819 ‘ Remarks on Scepticism, especially 
as connected with tho subject of Organisa- 
tion and Lifoj being an Answer to llio 
Views of M. Bicliat, Sir T. 0. Morgan, and 
Mr. Lawrence upon these points.’ II is know- 
ledge of anatomy and medicine enablod him 
to write with oll’oct on such a subject, and, 
despite opposition, tho book passed through 
a sixth edition in 1824. lie was for several 

g ears examining chaplain to tho bishop of 
alisbury, who in 1823 gave him tlm master- 
ship of St. Nicholas’s Hospital and the pre- 
bend of South (Irani 1mm in .Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. lie was elected follow of tho Royal 
Society, in spite of an attempt to oxeludo 
him in consequence of his ' Remarks on 
Scepticism.’ In 1823 he married the eldest 
daughter of John Dolafield of Kensington ; 
but within a fow weeks he was stricken down 
with a fever, and died of a gradual decline at 
Winchester on 80 Juno 1 82 k IIo was buried 
in Winchester OatliedruL, and a touching 
funeral sormon was preached on him at 
Kensington by his successor, Archdeacon 
Pott. 

Rennell’s promise of intellectual ominenoo 
is widely attested. Dr. Parr, in his ‘ Lottor 
to Dr. John Milner’ (1819), described him as 
standing ' by profound erudition, and by va- 
rious and extensive knowledge . . .among the 
brightest luminaries of our national literature 
or national Church.’ Besides liis youthful 
classical eifoTlSj separate sermons, contribu- 
tions to the 1 British Critic ’and other periodi- 
cals, andhis ‘Remarks onScopticism’already 
noted, lie published : 1. ‘ Animadversions 
on the Unitarian Translation or Improved 
Versionoftho Now Testament. ByaStudent 


of Divinity,’ 1811. 2. « Proofs 

onthogrounds of distinction betwesnS 108 

Testament and the Apocryphal Volume ** 
occasioned by the recent publication “ (ft 
Apocryphal New Testament by Hone Mr?. 
3. ‘ A Letter to Henry BrougC, E’sfi 
hie Durham Speech, and three ArfcS.’™ 
the “ Edinburgh Review'” (anon Sft J? 
which he defended the church and theefe™ 
against a sories of attacks upon their tA 
party and character. 4. <A Narrative of the 
Conversion and Death of Count Struenseebv 
Dr. Munter, first translated into Emliah bp 
Wondoborn in 1774, with original note^ 

[Some Account of tha Life and Writinm of 
the late Rev. Thomas Ronnell, B.D. peq 
Vionr of Kensington andProbendary of Salisbury! 
Ohurlous Memoir of Joshua Watson; Ovorton’a 
Knglieli OhurchinthoNinotoenthOeutury' 


1833) ; Works of Dr. Samuel Parr, vol. fii. kl 
J. Johnston).] j i jj q 



Bavnaek in North- 
amptonsluru, whoro liis father, Thomas Ren- 
noli (1 7 20-1798), nprobondary ofWinohester, 
wns rootor. Ills mother, Elizabeth (i, 1778) 
was daughter of Richard Stone of Larkbear, 
Devonshire (BmtHY, Hampshire Qenedegiu). 
In 1760 Thomas wns sent to Eton, and thence 
proceeded to King’s College, Cambridge, 
whoro in duo time lie became a fellow. He 
was a diligent student, and though, as a 
King's man, ho could not compete for mathe- 
matical honours, ho obtained in 1778 one of 
tho mombor’s prizes for bachelors for the 
host Latin essay on ‘ Government.’ He gra- 
dual ud BA. ill 1777, MA. per lit. reg.m 
1779, aud D.D. in 179k At Cambridge he 
made tho acquaintance of Thomas James 
Mathias fq. v.J, and contributed to the notes 
of his ‘Pursuits of Literature’ (1794-7). 
Mathias mentions him in the poem, in con- 
junction wibli Bishops Horsley and Douglas. 
RonuolIIofl Citiubridgo on taking holy orders, 
and bocamo curate to bis father at Boraack, 
11 is ample leisure ho devoted to theology. His 
fatlio rsoon resigned his probendalstoUatWin- 
cheater in his favour, aud in 1787he undertook 
tho charge of tho populous parish of Alton. 
Subsequently, porliaps through the influence 
of tho Marquis of Buokingham, he was pre- 
sented to tho rootor y of St. Magnus, London 
Bridge. * When he proceeded D.D. »t Cam* 
bridge, in 1 794, ho preached a oommeneemmt 
sormon on tho French revolution which im- 
pressed Pitt, who called him 'theDemosthsnss 
of thepulpit.’ In 1 797 Pitt urged him to accept 
tlio mastership of the Temple. He resigned 
his preho tidal stall next year ( and devoted 
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himself to his new office. He made friends 
mth the great lawyers of the day, such as 
Eldon, Stowell, Kenyon, and Erskine, and 
cultivated the society of the junior members 
of the bar and the law students. Again, 
through Pitt's influence, he was appointed 
jn 1805 dean of Winchester, and extensive 
repairs took place in the fabric of the cathe- 
dral under his direction. In consequence of 
growing infirmities, heightened probably by 
the premature death of his only son, he re- 
signed the mastership of the Templo in 1827, 
when he wrote a touching letter of farewell 
to the Inns of the Inner and Middle Temple. 
He died at the deanery, Winchester, on 
81 March 1840, in his eighty-seventh year. 
In 1780 he married at Winchester Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Sir William Blackstone, 
the judge, by whom he had an only son, 
Thomas (1787-1824) [q. v.l 

Bennell’s reputation stood high as a scholar 
and divine. lie was long an intimate friend 
of Henry Handley Norris [q. v.l and the rest 
of the high-churchmen who formed what 
was called the ‘ Hackney phalanx 1 and the 
‘ Clapton sect.’ Dr. Samuel Parr described 
his as 1 most illustrious.’ lie printed nothing 
except a volume of sermons — ‘ Discourses on 
various Subjects ’ (1801), most of which had 
been previously printed separately. They 
are scholarly productions, and the writer 
shows erudition, in the notes j but they must 
have required the fire and energy of delivery, 
for which he is said to have been remarkable, 
to acquire for him the reputation he enjoyed 
as a great preacher. 

[Ann. Register and Gent. ling. 1840 ; Soma 
Account of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Rennell, 1824, republished from the Christian 
Remembrancer; Dr. Parr’s Works, Letter to 
Dr. John Milner ; Churton's Memoir of Joshua 
Watson.] J. II. 0. 

RENNIE, GEORGE (1749-1828), agri- 
culturist, son of James Rennie, farmer, of 
Phantassie, Haddingtonshire, and elder bro- 
ther of John Rennie fq. v,J, the engineer, was 
bom on his father’s form in 1749. On leav- 
ing school he was sent by his father, at the age 
of sixteen, to Tweedside to make a survey 
of a new system of farming which had been 
adopted by Lord Karnes, Hume of Nine- 
wells, and other landed gentry of the dis- 
trict. In 1766 he became superintendent of 
a brewery which his father had erected. The 
elder Rennie died in 1766, and, after loosing 
the business for some years, the son con- 
ducted it on a large scale from 1788 to 1797, 
when he finally relinquished it to a tenant. 
Rennie then devoted himself to the pursuit 
of agriculture on the Phantassie farm, and 


in 1787 he employed Andrew Meikle [q. v.], 
the eminent millwright (to whom his brother, 
John Rennie, the engineer, had been appren- 
ticed^ to erect one of his drum thrashing- 
machines. This was driven by water. When 
Meikle's claims as the inventor were dis- 
puted, Rennie wrote a letter in his favour, 
which was printed in ‘ A Reply to an Ad- 
dress to the Public, but more particularly to 
the Landed Interest of Great Britain and 
Ireland, on the subject of the Thrashing 
Machine.’ Rennie died on 6 Oct. 1828. He 
was one of the authors of 1 A General View 
of the Agriculture of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. . , . By Messrs. Rennie, Brown, 
and Shirreff,’ London, 1794, 4to, written 
at the request of the board of agriculture. 
His son, George (1802-1800), is separately 
noticed. 

[Anderson’s Scottish Ration, Irving's Eminent 
Scotsmen; Donaldson’s Agricultural Biogr. p. 
71.] G. S-h. 

RENNIE, GEORGE (1802-1860), sculp- 
tor and politician, born in 1802, was the 
son of George Rennie (1749-1828) [q. v.], 
agriculturist, of Phantassie, Haddington- 
shire, and nephew of John Rennie (1761- 
1821) fa. v.l the engineer. In early life he 
studied sculpture at Rome, and exhibited 
statues and busts at the Royal Academy 
from 1828 to 1887. He also exhibited three 
times at the Suffolk Street Gallery during the 
same period. His most important works at 
the academy were: ‘A Gleaner’ and ‘Gre- 
cian Archer,’ 1828; 'Cupid and Hymen ’ and 
busts of Thorwaldsen and J ohn Rennie, 1881 ; 
‘The Archer’ (which he afterwards pre- 
sented to the Athenreum Club) and bust of 
Wilkie, 1833 ; ‘The Minstrel/ 1834; a group 
of four figures in marble, 1837. With a 
view to improving the state of the arts in 
this country, he turned his attention to poli- 
tics. In 1836 he suggested to Sir William 
Ewart the formation of the parliamentary 
committee which led to the establishment of 
the schools of design at Somerset House, 
and assisted the efforts of Joseph Hume to 
obtain for the public freedom of access to all 
monuments and works of art in publio build- 
ings and museums. He was returned for 
Ipswich, as a liberal, in 1841. At the next 
general election (1847) he had every prospect 
of success, but retired in favour of Hugh 
Adair. On 16 Dec. in the same year he was 
appointed to the governorship of the Falk- 
land Islands, and raised that small colony 
from an abject condition to one of as great 
prosperity as its limited resources allowed ; 
while he offered a firm resistance to the ex- 
travagant claims of the United States, with- 
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out provoking a rupture. lie returned to 
England in 1855. lie diod in London on 
22 March I860. 

[Athenaeum, 81 March 1800 j Royul Acudomy 
Catalogues,] C. D. 

RENNIE, GEORGE (1791-1806), civil 
engineer, eldest son of John Ronnie [q. v.], 
ind brother of Sir John Ronnie [q. vj, was 
corn in the parish of Christchurch, Black- 
friars Road, London, on 8 Dec. 179] . Tlo 
-was educated by Dr. Greenlaw at Isle- 
worth, and was subsequently sent to St. 
Paul’s School and to the univorsity of Edin- 
burgh. In 1811 ho entorod his fathur’s 
office, whoro many groat works wore in pro- 
gress. In 1818, on the rocoinmondation of 
Sir Joseph Banks and James Watt,, ho was 
appointed inspector of machinery and cleric 
of tlio irons (i.o. dies) at the royal mint, 
which post ho held for noarly eight years. 
On tho death of his father in 1821 lie en- 
tered into partnership with his younger 
brother John |seo ItuNNiii, Sill JoirirJ, and 
for many years they woro engaged in com- 
pleting tlio vast undertakings originated 
by the older Rennie. About 1828 lvo wns 
entrusted with tho construction of the 
Grosvonor Bridge over llio Den at Ohufilor, 
from tho designs of Harrison. lie had con- 
siderable practice as a railway engineer, and 
made plans for linos to connect Birmingluuu 
and Liverpool, tho Valo of Clwyd lino, tho 
railway from. Mons to Manage, and the 
Namur and Li6go railway, of which ho was 
appointed chief eng incur in 18-18. 

But Rennie’s genius was chiefly luechnni- 
cal, and lie superintended tho manufacturing 
business of the Arm in Holland Strcot, whoro 


1841. A list of his papers is given in tv. 
obituary notice m the ‘Pro ceedin gs ’ 4 

lie died on 80 March I860, at his t, n „. 
89 Wilton Oroscont, from the effects 
accident m the street in the previous vew 
and was buried on 6 April at HohnvS 
near Dorking. lie married, in 1828 SW 
garet Anne, daughter of Sir John JacksT 
boat., M.P., who survived him; bv her hi 
loft issue two sons and one daughter, 

[Obituary notice in Proceedings 0 f the In- 
stitution o± Civil Engineers, xxvhi. 610- flnni 
Mug. 1806, i. 749-60.] B. B. P 


RENNIE, JAMES (1787-1867), natu- 
ralist, born 20 Fob. 1787, appears to have 
been tho natural Bon of Thomas Bennie 
(or Rainoy) of Aldenholme, Som, Ayrshire 
by Margaret Edwards. He matriculated at 
Glasgow University ini 810,andgainedprizes 
in logic, otliies, mathematics, and natural 
philosophy. lie won prizes for essays oa a 
‘ Comparative View of the Iluttonian and 
W ernori an Systoms of Geology,’ on ' Improi e- 
monls in tho Art of Bleaching, ’and the‘Ap- 
pl iention of St cam t o tho Purposes of Naviga- 
tion.’ Ho graduated M.A. on 20 July 1815 
anil took holy orders. In 1821 he removed to 
London, and on 30 Nov. 1880 was appointed 
profoBsor of nut ural history at King’s Col- 
lego. The chair was, however, abolished on 
1 Aug. 1834, owing to a doaitli of students 
in tho subject. Subsequently Rennie en- 
gaged in literary work without much pecu- 
niary success, lie sot sail for New South 
Wales iu 1810, and afterwards settled ia 
South Australia. He died at Adelaide on 
2 5 Aug. 1807. 

Runnio was author of : 1, ‘ Insect Archi- 


a groat varioty of machinery wns turned out, 
including the first biscuit-making machinery, 
corn and chooolat o mills for Deptford victual- 
ling yard, and tho machinery at tlio Royal 
William Victualling Yard, Plymouth. Many 
orders for foreign governments wore exe- 
cuted, and tho firm woro employed by the 
admiralty in making engines for tlio royal 
navy. Tic was much interested in tin 1 scrow- 
propellorj and liis linn built tho ongiucs for 
the Archimodos, in which Sir Francis Pettit 
Smith’s screw wns tried. Subsequently, in 
1840, tho firm built for the admiralty tho 
Dwarf, tho first vessel in tho British navy 
propelled by a screw. 

In 1822 ho was olocted follow of the 
Royal Socioly, and contributed papers to 
the ‘ Transactions ’ in 1 829 on the friction of 
metals and other Hubatancos. lie also pro- 
setvtod papers to tho British Association 
and to tho Institution of Civil Enginoers, 
of which body he was elected a membor in 


toctuvo' [anon.], 12mo, London, 1830. 2. ‘In- 
sect Transformations ’ [anon.], 12mo, London, 
1830. 8. ‘ Insect Mi a celhnios’ [anon.],]2mo, 
London, 1831. 4. ‘Tlio Architecture of 

Birds’ [anon.], l2mo, London, 1881— re- 
issued as ‘ Hi rd Architect uro,’ 1844. 6. ‘Al- 
phabet of Insects,’ 8vo, London, 1832. 
0. ‘ A Conspectus of (he Butterflies and 
MoIIib found in Britain,’ 8vo, London, 1832, 

7. ‘Notes of a Naturalist’ in ‘Time’s Tele- 
scope,’ vols. xix.-xxi., 8vo, London, 1832-4. 

8. ‘ Alphabet of Physics,’ 8vo, London, 1883. 

9. ‘ Alphabot of Zoology,’ 8vo, London, 1833 

10. ‘Alphabet of Scientific Angling,’ 8vo, 

London, 1888. 11. ‘ Alphabet of Scientific 

Gardening,’ 8vo, London, 1 888 1 another edit. 
1850. 12. ‘Alphabot of Botany.’ 12mo, 

London, 1838; now edit. 1886, IS, ‘The 
Domestic Ilnbits of Birds,’ 12mo, London, 
1838. 1 4 . ‘ Tlio Hand-book of plain Botany, 
&c., lOmo, London, 1881; 2nd edit, 1845 f 
3rd adit. 1857 ,* 4th edit., enlarged by the 
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Uev. J. G. "Wood, 1869. 16. The Hand- 

book of Allotment Agriculture,’ 10mo, Lon- 
don 1834. 16. ‘Alphabet of Natural Theo- 
logy,’ 8vo, London, 1834. 17. ‘Alphabet 

of Medical Botany,’ 8vo, London, 1834. 
18. ‘The Hand-book of Gardening,’ 12mo, 
London, 1834. 19, ‘ The Faculties of Birds,’ 
12mo, London, 1886. 20. ‘ The Menageries : 
the Natural History of Monkeys,’ &c. [anon.]. 
12mo, London, 1838. 21. ‘ Bird Miscellanies, ’ 
12 m 0 , London, 1847. 22. ' Familiar Intro- 
duction to Botany,’ 16mo, London, 1849. 

lie also edited : 1. ‘ Montague’s * Ornitho- 
logical Dictionary of British Birds . . . 2nd 
edit., with original obser rations by J. Rennie,’ 
8vo, London, 1831. 2. ‘ The Magazine of 
Botany and Gardening,’ 2 vols. 4to, London, 
1833-4. 3. ‘ The Field Naturalist,’ 2 vols. 
8vo, London (1833-) 1835. 4. ‘Walton’s 

Compleat Angler,’ 1836. 

[Information kindly supplied by the Ear. 
31. 0. Begg, Mauehline, N.B. ; W. J. Addison, 
of Glasgow University, and J. "W. Cunningham, 
King's College, London; Sydney Morning Hamid, 
7 Sept. 1S07 ; Athenaeum, 30 Nov. 1837, p. 728 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. and Royal Soc. Cat.] 

B. B. W. 

RENNIE, JOTIN (1761-1821), civil en- 
gineer, youngest son of J nines Rennie, farmer, 
was horn at Phantnssie, Haddingtonshire, ou 
7 June 1701. George Rennie (1749-1828) 
[q. v.] 'was an. elder brother. John showed a 
taste for mechanics at a very early age, and 
was allowed to spend much time in the work- 
shop of Andrew Meilde, millwright, the in- 
ventor of the threshing machine, who lived 
at Houston Mill on the Phantassia estate [see 
Mbieie, Andrew]. After roceiving a rudi- 
mentary education at the parish sohool of 
Frestonkirk, he was sent to the burgh sohool 
at Dunbar, and in November 1780 he matri- 
culated at Edinburgh University, where he 
remained until 1783. lie seems to have em- 
ployed his vacations in working as a mill- 
wright, and so to have established a business 
on his own account. At this early date the 
originality of his mind was exhibited by the 
introduction of cast-iron pinions instead of 
wooden trundles. In 1784 he took a Journey 
south for the purpose of enlarging his know- 
ledge, visiting James Watt at Soho, Staf- 
fordshire. Watt offered him an engagement, 
•which he accepted, and after a short stay at 
Soho he left for London in 1784 to take charge 
of the works at the Albion Flour MUIb, Black- 
friars, for which Boulton & Watt were build- 
ing a steam-engine. The machinery was all 
designed by Rennie, and was the most per- 
fect of its kind, a distinguishing feature being 
the use of iron instead of wood for the shaft- 
ing and framing, About 1791 he started, in 


business as a mechanical engineer on his 
own account in Holland Street, Blackfriars, 
whence he and his successors long conducted 
engineering operations of vast importance. 

On settling in London Rennie began to 
pay attention to the construction of canals. 
He carried out the works in connection with 
the Kennet and Avon Canal, which was his 
first civil-engineering undertaking in Eng- 
land. This was followed by the Rochdale 
Canal, which passes through a difficult country 
between Rochdale and Todmorden. He sub- 
sequently constructed the Lancaster Canal, 
and in 1802 he revised the plans for the Royal 
Canal of Ireland from Dublin to the Shannon 
near Longford. For many years he was en- 
gaged in extensive drainage operations in the 
Lincolnshire fens, and in the improvement of 
the River Witham. The Eau Brink Out — a 
new channel for the river Ouse — was on 
the point of completion at the time of his 
death. 

Among the docks and harbours constructed 
or improved by Rennie may be mentioned 
the London docks, East and West India 
docks, Ilolyliead harbour, null docks, Rams- 
gate harbour, and the dockyards at Sheerneas 
and Chatham. He devoted much time to 
the preparation of plans for a government 
dockyard at Northfleet, hut they were not 
carried out. 

Rennie also attained a deserved reputation 
as a builder of bridges. In the earlier port 
of his career he built bridges at Kelso and 
at Musselburgh, the latter presenting a re- 
markable innovation in tho flatness of the 
roadway. Most of the bridges of any length 
previously constructed had a considerable 
ri se in the centre. Ilis later efforts show that 
he was a skilful architect, with a keen sense 
of beauty of design. Waterloo Bridge, a copy 
of Kelso Bridge (1810-17), London Bridge, 
built from his design, though not completed 
until 1831 after his death, and Southwark 
Bridge (1816-19) best attest his skill. 

The BolL Rook lighthouse, near the en- 
trance to the Friths of Forth and Tay, was 
built during 1807 andl810. Rennie is usually 
credited with the design and execution, hut 
there seems little doubt that he was only 
nominally responsible for the great under- 
taking. Robert Stevenson [q.v.J, surveyor 
to the commissioners of northern lights, drew 
the original plans, and at his suggestion the 
commissioners called Rennie into counsel 
when the works were begun, bestowing on 
him the honorary title of chief engineer. 
Stevenson did not accept the modifications 
proposed by Rennie, but the two men re- 
mained on friendly terms, Rennie visited 
the lighthouse while it was building. Ac- 
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cording to Robert Louis Stevenson [q. v,], 
Stevenson’s grandson, the board of northern 
lights paid Stevenson alone when the light- 
house was completed. When Stevenson died 
in 1850 the board put on record in its 
minutes that to him wns ‘ due tho honour 
of conceiving and executing the Boll JLlook 
lighthouse.’ Blit Ronnio and his friends 
always claimed that the general advice which 
Rennie gavo Stevenson entitled him to rank 
the building among his own achievements 
(see art. Stevenson, Rohebt ; 1 A Family of 
Engineers’ in R. L. Stevenson’s Works, 
Edinburgh, ed. 1890,xviii. 278-4 ; paper by 
Davie Stevenson in Civil Engineers' and 
Arolvitects 1 Journal, 1802). 

Of all Ronnie’s works, that which appeals 
most strongly to the imagination is perhaps 
the breakwater at Plymouth, consisting ot a 
wall a mile in length across tho Sound, in 
deep water, and containing 8,070,444 tons of 
rough at ono, besides 22,140 cubic yards of 
masonry on the surface. This colossal work 
was first proposed in a report, by llonnio, 
dated 22 April 1806; an order in council 
authorising its commeuconnml was issuod on 
22 June 1811, and tho first stone was de- 
posited on 12 Aug. following. Tho work 
was completed by his son [see Rennie, StB 
John]. 

Rennie was a man of unbounded resource 
and originality. During the improvement 
of Ramsgate liarbonr ho made uso of the 
diving-boll, which lie greatly improved. lie 
is generally oredilod with tho invention of 
tho prosent form of h I. cam-drudging machine 
with a chain of buckets, but in Ibis lie sooms 
to lmvo boen anticipated by Sir Samuel 
Bentkam (of. Mechanics' Marj/tsine, xliii. Ill, 
li. 120). But he wns certainly the first to 
use it on an extensive scale, which ho did 
during the construction of the Hull docks 
(1803-9), when lie devised a steam dredger 
to overcome the difficulties of that particu- 
lar work, and apparently without any know- 
lodgo of Benlliam’s invention. Aunt her ox- 
podiouL was tho use of hollow walls, which 
was suggested by tho necessity of providing 
an extensive bearing surface for tho foun- 
dations of a wall in looso ground. Walls 
built upon this plan wore lurgoly used by 
Rennie. 

Tlia distinguishing characteristics of Ron- 
nie’s work were firmness aud solidity, and it 
line stood tho test of time. Tie was most 
consoiontious in tho preparation of his report s 
and estimates, and lio novor entered upon 
an undertaking without malting himself fully 
acquainted with tho local surroundings. 11 e 
was devotod to his profession, and, though 
he was a man of strong frame and capable 


of great endurance, his incaaaonri^ 
shortened his life. He was elected p b? 
on 29 March 1798. . He died, afteA .tn 
illness, at his house m Stamford Street- t „ 
don on 4 Oct. 1821 and was bSdft 
Paul s Cathedral. lie married early in lifi 
Martha, daughter of E. Mackintosh, wk 
predeceased him; by her he left seven! 
children, two of whom, George (1791-18881 
and Sir John, are separately noticed 
, A portrait of Ronnie from a drains bv 
t Skirvmg, engraved by Hell, is gi T £ & 
Sunless ‘ Life. A bust by Chsntrey is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London- an 
ongraving of it was made by Reynolds 'An 
oil painting by Raeburn belonged to Mr 
W. II. Ronnie. A portrait by Belines en- 
graved by Thompson, was published in the 
‘ European Magazine’ in 1821. 


[Smilos’sLtvos of tho Engineers: 3meatouand 
Ronnio. Sir John Ronnie’s Autobiography con- 
tains much information concerning his father’n 
works, bub no professional life of Rennie has 
oyer boon published, although his sou intended 
to undortako such a work. Baron Dupin’a Ifoticc 
Ndcrologiijuo sur John Rennie, London, 1821 • 
Baron IJupin’s Iteblio Works and National La' 
provsmonts of tho British Empire, London, 1830 ; 
European Mag. (with portrait) November 182l! 
A complete collection of his printed roportsiain 
tho library of tho Institution of Civil Engineer!,] 

R. B. P. 


RENNIE, Sib JOHN (1794-1874), civil 
onginoer, second son of John Ronnie [q. v.l, 
and brother of George Rennie (1791-1865) 
fq. v.], was horn at 27 Stamford Street, Biack- 
mars Road, London, on 80 Aug, 1704. He 
wns educated by Dr. Groenlaw at Isleworth, 
and afterwards by Dr, Charles Burney at 
Greenwich. lie subsequently entered his 
father’s manufactory in Holland Street, 
Black friars Rond, whore lie acquired a prac- 
tical knowledge of liis profession, and in 
18J3 ho was placed under Mr. Hollings- 
worth, resident ongineer of Waterloo Bridge, 
the foundations or which he personally su- 
perintended. In 1815 ho assisted hie father 
in the erection of Southwark Bridge, and in 
1819 lio wont abroad for the purpose of 
Btudyiug tho great engineering works onthe 
continent. On the death or his father m 
1 821 he remained in partnership with his 
brother George, tho cml engineeringportion 
of tho business being corned on by him, The 
most important of Ids undertakings wa6 the 
construction of London Bridge, the designs 
for which had boon prepared by his father. 
Tho bridge was opened in 1831, when Rennie 
was knighted, being tho first of the profes- 
sion since Sir Hugh Myddleton to be thus 
distinguished. As engineer to the admiralty, 
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a, post in which ha succeeded his father, he 
completed various works at Sheerness, 
Woolwich, Plymouth, Ramsgate, and the 
great breakwater at Plymouth, of which he 
published an ‘ Account ’in 1848. Many years 
of his life were spent in making additions 
and alterations to various harbours on dif- 
ferent ports of the coast, both in England 
and in Ireland. He completed the drainage 
works in the Lincolnshire fens commenced 
by his father, and, in conjunction with Tel- 
ford, constructed the Nene outfall near 
Wisbech (1826-1831). He also restored 
the harbour of Boston in 1827-8, and made 
various improvements on the Welland. 

.Although he was early in the field as a 
railway engineer, he and his brother having 
designed a line fromLiverpool to Manchester 
in 1825-6, his practice in this deportment was 
not very large. In 1862 he laid out a system 
of railways for Sweden, for which he re- 
ceived the ordeT of Gustavus Vasa, and in 
1865 he designed a series of railways and 
harbours for Portugal, none of which were, 
however, carried out. 

Rennie was elected a member of the In- 
stitution of Oivil Engineers on 26 Juno 
1844, and be became president on 21 Jan. 
1846, retaining the office for three ye&Ts. 
His presidential address in 1846 was a com- 
plete history of tho profession of civil en- 
gineering ( Proc . Inst. Civ. 'Eng. v. 19). He 
also contributed papers on the drainage of 
the level of Aneholme, Lincolnshire (ib. iv. 
186), and on the improvement of the navi- 
gation of the river Newry (ib. x. 277). He 
published, besides his ‘Account of Plymouth 
Breakwater,’ 1848, ‘ Theory, Pormation^and 
Construction of British and Foreign Har- 
bours,’ 1861-4. 

Rennie was tbe last of his race, and formed 
a connecting link between the Brindleys, 
the Smeatons, the Rennies, and the Telfords 
of the old system with the Stephensons and 
the Brunels of the new. He retired from the 
active duties of his profession about 1862, 
and died at Bengeo, near Hertford, on 3 Sept. 
1874, just after completing his eightieth 
year. There is a portrait by James Andrews 
at tbe Institution of Oivil Engineers, Great 
George Street, and an engraving appears in 
his ‘Autobiography.’ 

(Rennie’s Autobiography, 187S ; Obituury 
notices in Proc. Inst. Oiv, Eng. xxxix. 273, and 
in the Engineer, 1 1 Sept, 1 874, p. 209 j the latter 
contains particulars of hie connection with the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway.] R. B. P. 

RENNIGER or RHANGER, MI- 
CHAEL, D.D, (1680-1609), divine, born in 
Hampshire in 1580, received his education 


Renniger 

at Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
Afterwards he removed to Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and in 1646 he proceeded B.A. 
in that university. He was Greek lecturer 
in the college from 1548 to 1560, commenced 
M.A. in 1649, and was appointed college 
lecturer in natural philosophy in 1661. 
During tho reign of Edward VI he was dis- 
tinguished as a preacher. He became rector 
of Broughton, Hampshire, on 14 June 1552, 
on the presentation of Robert Renniger, and 
resigned that benefice in 1557. 

Soon after the accession of Queen Mary 
he, with other members of Magdalen Col- 
lege who adhered to the reformed doctrines, 
retired to the continent and lived mainly at 
Strasburg, but in 1654 he was with the Eng- 
lish exiles at Ziirich. On the death of Queen 
Mary he returned to this country, was made 
one of the chaplains to Queen Elizabeth, and 
zealously championed the protestant religion. 

of Craw?ey, Hampshire, on 1 Jan. 1669-6o[ 
and he was installed prebendary of Win- 
chester on 8 Aug. 1560 (Lb Norn, Fasti, ed. 
Hardy, iii. 33). He was appointed chan- 
cellor of Lincoln in 1666, and precentor and 
rebendaiy of Empingham in that church on 
7 June 1667. He was inducted to the 
subdeanery of Lincoln on 18 Oct. 1668. He 
resigned the precBntorship, hut kept the pre- 
bend of Empingham, though not without 
opposition, for he was installed anew on 
12 Sept, 1692 on the queen’s title (ib. ii. 148). 
On 10 Oct. 1578 he proceeded B.D. and D.D. 
at Oxford, He became rector of Ohilbolton, 
Hampshire, and archdeacon of Winchester on 
20 May 1576 ; prebendary of the sixth stall 
in the church of Winchester on 9 April 1581, 
though he resigned it two days later; and 

S rebendaiy of Reculvevland in the church of 
t, Paul, London, on 1 July 1688. He died 
on 26 Aug. 1609, and was buried in Crawley 
church. 

He contributed to ‘ Carmine in mortem 
duorum fratrum Suffoleiensium, Henrici et 
Oaroli Brandon,’ London, 1562, 4to. His verses 
are the longest in that very rare volume. 
He published : 1. 1 De Pii Quinti et Gregorii 
Decimi tertii Romanorum Pontifioum xuro- 
ribus contra Elizabethan! Angiitis, Franci® et 
Ilybemi® Reginam,’ London, 1682, 8vo ; de- 
dicated to Queen Elizabeth. 2, ‘ A Treatise 
containing two Parts : (1) An Exhortation 
to true Love, Loyaltie, and Fidelitie to Her 
Majestie ; (2) A Treatise against Treasons, 
Rebellions, and such Disloyalties,’ London, 
1587, 8vo. 8. ‘ Syntagma Hortationum ad 
Jacobum Regem Angli»,’ London, 1604, 8vo. 
A Latin translation of ‘ A Defence for 
Hariage of Prieates,’ by John Ponet or 
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Poynct [q. v.], bistop of Winchester, is also 
assigned to him. 

[Addit. MS. 21401, f. 197; Amos's Typogr. 
Antiq. ed. Herbert, p. 1123 ; Bale, Do tier ip to- 
ribus, i, 766 ; Bloxum’s Magd. Coll. Register, 
iv. 99 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon, early sor.; Lans- 
doTvno IdS. 983, f. 136 ; Lo Neve's Fasti, ed. 
Ilardy, ii. 41, 80, 04, iii. 26, 37 ; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Wan. od, Bolin, p. 2071 ; Robinson’s Origi- 
nal Bettors relative to the English Reformation, 
pp. 374, 426 ; Strypo’s Works (geuornl index) j 
Wood’s Athenus Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 51, Fasti, i. 
128 ; Zurich Letters, ii. 808,] T. O. 

BENNY, GEORGE ALEXANDER 
(1826-1887), major-general royal artillery, 
son of Alexandor Renny, an English mer- 
chant, settled at Riga in Livonia, was born 
at that place in 1826. A branch of the 
family had boon sottlod in Russia for more 
than a century. His mother was left a widow 
shortly after his birth. Sho wont to Scot- 
land with her son and daughter in 1827, and 
settled at Montroso, Forfarshire, noar her 
husband's relatives. Renny was educated 
at the Wont rose Academy and at the military 
collego of the East India Company at Addis- 
combo. lie obtained a commission as second 
lieutenant, in tlio Bengal liorso artillery on 
7 June 1844, and wont to India in Decem- 
ber. 

Renny took part in Llio Sntlqj campaign 
from 24 .Tan. 1840, and was present at, the 
battle of Sobraon on 10 Fob. 1840. lie re- 
ceived the Satlaj modal. He was promoted 
first lieutenant on 6 Oct. the samo year. Ho 
commanded the faithful 6th native troop of 
the first brigade of tlio Bongal liorso artillery 
during the mutiny, 1867-8. Renny was on- 
gaged with the rebels in Jalandhar on 7 .Tune 
1867, and was at the siege of Delhi from 
28 Juno. When the assault of 14 Sept, wob 
made, Ronny commanded No. 4 siogo battery, 
covering the assault; and when the storming 
was over lio took some gunners of lus troop 
with 12-pounder mortars to shell the houses 
and streets in front of the attack. During 
tho 14th and 16th a captured gun in the 
Kashmir bastion was turned on tho enemy 
by Ins troop. On tho 1 (Jth lie was engaged, in 
the attack on the magazine. After its cap- 
ture had been gallantly oiled pd, tho enemy 
advanced to the lofty walls of tho maga- 
zine under cover of a heavy cross-fire from 
tho high houses on the right and also from 
the Sfiliragarh and tho palace. Ronny, with 
groat pludt, climbed lo tho top of tho maga- 
zine wall and pelted tho enemy with live 
sheila, which were handed up to him with 
thoir fuses lighted. IIo continued to per- 
form this dangerous feat until tho enemy 
■woro forced to retire and tho safety of the 


magazine was assured. His troopl^ 
the mortars captured at the magazine on the 
Sfilimgarh and tho palace. For his m.u„! 
conduet he receivecf tho Victoria c4s H 
was further engaged at the capture of the 
Sfilimgarh and of the palace on 20 Sent 
After taking part in the operations in the 
Mozailamagur district, ho commanded th» 
native horse artillery in Rohilkhand in 1868 
under Brigadier-general Walpole, and took 
part in all the operations of the oompni™, 
including tho action of Sisseah, near Hull’ 
bit, on 15 Jan. 1869. Both Walpole and 
Lord ulydo expressed in general orders their 
high appreciation of his conduct and that of 
his l roup, which was ‘beyond all praise’ 
Ronny also rccoived tho commendationof the 
government of India and the medal for the 
Indian mutiny with two clasps. 

Renny bad boon promoted captain on 
37 April 1868, and on 20 July he had re- 
ceived n brevet majority for his services at 
Delhi, for which he lind been specially men- 
tioned in. a supplementary despatch of Sir 
A. Wilson. Tlo was promoted to be brevet 
lloutonant-colonol on 1 June 1807. He 
commanded D battery F brigade of the horse 
artillery throughout the Ilnzara and Black 
Mountain campaign of 1868, when his moun- 
tain battery was carried on elephants. He 
rocoived the Indian medal and clasp for 
T J nzara. 1 1 u was promoted regimental lieu- 
tonant-colonol on 28 Aug. 1871, and colonel 
in tho army on 28 Aug. 1876. As colonel 
he commanded tlio royal artillery in Sind, in 
tho Miiu division, and also the station ot 
Alunadnaggar. lie rotired from active em- 
ployment on 81 Doc. 1878 with the rankol 
maj or-genoral, Ronny died at Bath on 6 Jan. 
1887, and was buried in the Locksbrook 
cemetery. 

Ronny married in _ India Miss Flore 
McWhirter, who diod in 1893. By her lie 
kad throe sous and three daughters, who 
survived him. 

[Royal Artillery Records; Malleson’aHist.ot 
I ha Indian Mutiny; Vibart’s Addiscombe, its 
Ilorocs and Mon of Note ; Despatches ; private 
sources.] R. H. V. 


RENOUARD, GEORGE CECIL (1780- 
1867), scholar, born at Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire, on 7 Sopt, 1780, was youngest son of 
Potor Renouard (d. 1801) of Stamford, ad- 
jutant in tlio Rutland militia, by Maiy, 
daughter of John Henry Ott, xeotor of 
Gamston, Nottinghamshire, and prebendary 
of Richmond and Peterborough. _ George en- 
tered St. Paul’s school, London, in 1798, and 
in tho samo year, on tho nomination ot 
George III, was admitted on the foundation 
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of the Charterhouse school. Thence, in 
1708, he proceeded to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, -whence, in 1800, he migrated to 
Sidnev-Sussex. He graduated. B.A. in 1802, 
and per literal regias M.A. in 1806, and 
B.D. in 1811. After obtaining a fellowship 
in 1804, he became chaplain to the British, 
embassy at Constantinople. In 1806 he re- 
turned to England, and served as curate of 
Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge. Prom January 
1811 to 1814 he was chaplain to the factory 
at Smyrna. During his residence there he 
discovered on a rook near Nvmphio a figure 
which he identified with the Sesostris of 
Herodotus. His priority of discovery was 
afterwards disputed, but it was finally vin- 
dicated by Dr. L. Schmitz in the ‘ Classical 
Museum,’ No. 2, pp. 282-8. In 1816 he 
returned to Cambridge to fill the post of 
lord almoner’s professor of Arabic, which he 
held till 1821. For a time he also acted as 
curate of Grantchester, near Cambridge, but 
in 1818 was presented to the valuable col- 
lege living of Swonscombe, Kent, While 
at Smyrna in 1818 he baptised John Wil- 
liam Burgon, with whom in after life he 
was very intimate. Ho looked over the 
manuscript of Burgon’s prize essay on ‘ The 
life and Character of Sir Thomas Gresham,’ 
and publicly read the essay at the Mansion 
House, London, on 14 May 1836. Burgon 
corresponded with him, 1836-62, and dedi- 
cated to him his ‘ Fifty Smaller Scriptural 
Cottage Prints’ in 1861. Benouord died un- 
married at Swonscombe rectory on 16 Feb. 
1867, and was buriedin Swanscombe church- 
yard on 21 Feb. 

Benouard was an admirable classical 
scholar, was acquainted with French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, and gained during his 
sojourn in the East an intimate knowledge 
ox the Arabic, Turkish, and Hebrew lan- 
guages. Although his publications were 
few, he obtained a wide reputation as a lin- 
guist, geographer, and botanist. During 
the forty-nine years that he resided at 
Swanscombe he maintained a voluminous 
correspondence with the most distinguished 
orientalists and geographers of Europe, and 
was an industrious contributor to the jour- 
nals of learned societies. For the British 
and Foreign Bible Society he corrected the 
proofs of the translations of the scriptures 
into Turkish and other eastern languages. 
He was a leading member of the translation 
committee of the Boynl Asiatic Society, to 
which he was elected in 1824, revising many 
of its publications. His paper on the lan- 
guage of the Berbers was communicated to 
the society in 1830 ( Journal , 1836, iii. 131- 
100). From 1836 to 1846 he was honorary 


foreign secretary of the Boyal Geographical 
Society, and actively interested himself in 
the Syro-Egyptian and NumismaticSocieties. 
In the 1 Encyclopaedia Metropolitana,’ third 
division, ' History and Biography,’ he con- 
tributed to the 'History of the Homan Re- 
public,’ 1862, chapters vii., viii., and x., and 
to the ' History of Greece, Macedonia, and 
Syria,’ 1862, chapter iii. 

[Gent. Mag April 1867, pp. 636-7; Proceed- 
ings of Royul Geographical Society, 27 May 
1867, p. 188 ; Goulbum’s John "William Bnr- 
gon, 1892, i. 61-6, ii. 21, 428, 426.] G. O. B. 

BEWICK, JAMES (1C62-1688), 
Scottish covenanter, youngest child of An- 
drew Benwick (d, 1 Feb. 1676), a weaver, 
by his wife Elizabeth (Corson), was bom 
near the village of Monioive in the parish of 
Glencairn, Dumfriesshire, on 16 Feb. 1662. 
Several previous children had died in in- 
fancy ; James received the careful training 
of an only child. He obtained a liberal 
education at the university of Edinburgh, 
supporting himself by tuition in families of 
good position, where he mixed in somewhat 
gay society. He qualified for Mb M.A. de- 
gree in 1681. It is Baid that he declined the 
oatli of allegiance (referring possibly to the 
loyal clause in the ‘ sponsio academica ’), was 
refused public laureation, and laureated 
privately, with two others. This is not 
borne out by the university books, which 
mention ' Jacobus Renwick ’ among the 
publicly laureated who had signed thft 
'sponsio,’ The ' jurameutuai,’ to which ha 
might have objected, was not introduced till 

He witnessed the execution of Donald 
Cargill [q.v.] at the cross of Edinburgh on 
27 July 1681, and the spectacle determined 
him to cost in his lot with the adherents to 
the Sanquhar declaration of 22 June 1680, 
popularly known as Cameronians, from Bi- 
chard Cameron [q.v.] Accordingly, in Octo- 
ber 1881, he organised a secret meeting of 
members of this party, probably a field- 
conventicle, and by his earnest zeal did much 
to rally them to renewed action. A corre- 
spondence was instituted between the ‘socie- 
ties ’ of sympathisers in various parts of the 
west of Scotland. Benwick, at Lanark, on 
12 Jan. 1082, publicly proclaimed what was 
known as the Lanark declaration. He was 
not its author (it was written on 16 Deo. 
1681), and admitted that eome of its vehe- 
ment language against the existing authori- 
ties (‘ a brothel, rather than a court ’) was 
ill-advised. Sir Alexander Gordon (1660- 
1726) [q. v.] of Enrlston, who had been com- 
missioned to Holland by the 1 societies ’ in 
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March 1682, made arrangements far Ren- This led to the second Sanquhar deol 
wick to pursue his theological studies there, tion, promulgated hy Renwick and hia n' 
with a view to ordination. lie spent a ses- lowers on 28 May 1685. I01 ' 

sion at the university of Groningen. Mis Renwicli refused to join the inaurrecti 
ordination was promoted hy the interest of of 1685 under Archibald Campbell nmtt 
Sir Robert Hamilton [q.v.] with Brakel, a earl of Argyll [q.v.] lie was in svmuatbv 
Dutch divine. Ronwiclc objected to sub- with its oh eot, but held aloof from a morZ 
scribe the Dutch formularies as inconsistent ment not distinctly put on the basis of th 
with the covenant, and was allowed to sub- covenant. Hence he alienated many of his 
stituto a subscription to the Westminster own party. 11 is old friend, Sir Alexander 
confossion and catechism. His ordination Gordon, then a prisoner at Blackness turned 
certificate is dated 9 April 1688 ; a day lalor against him. lie was viewed as a man who 
a remonstrance reacliud Groningen from the would only net by himself. Robert Cathcart 
Scottish ministers of Rotterdam, On 10 May a Wigtonshire covenanter, protested against 
he received commondatory letters from tho him ; Alexander Peden [q.v,] was estranged 
Groningen olassis, and proceeded to Uriel, 1 o from him, though they were reconciled on 
omhark for the return voyage, lie aban- Peden’s deathbed ; Ilenry Erskine (1024- 
doned tbe first ship, on winch he had taken 1096) [q.v.] peremptorily rejected his ovei- 
paBsage, on account of ‘ profano passengers ’ tures. II o found associates in David Houston 
pressing him to drink the king’s health, and a turbulent Irish covenanter (see Rum, od! 
transferred himself to a vessel hound for Killon, 1807. ii. 328 sq.), and Alexander 
Ireland. After some adventures he reached Shields [q. v.j, his biographer. 

Dublin, whore he found the nonconformist JameB IPs Scottish proclamations of in- 
ministers vory indifferent lo his cause. Pro- (lulgonce (12 Fob. and 28 June 1687) gave 
ceeding by sea to Scotland, lie at onco on- full liberty for presbylerians lo assemble for 
tered on his ministry thoro. Ilis flrsL sor- their worship in meeting-houses or private 
mon (Septombor 1683) was in a mouting at residences, on condition of registration and 
Darmoad Moss in the parish of Oambusno- taking an oath of allegiance. Field con- 
tlian, Lanarkaliire. He soon became noted vontiolos were still prohibited. The condi- 
as a fiold-preaclier, and was proclaimed a tions wore satisfactory to all but Renwick 
rebel by the Scottish privy counoil. Though and his followers, who would acknowledge 
his famo spread, his position was variously no royal prerogative of dispensation, andin- 
miaconatruad, some charging him with ‘the sieted on maintaining tlioir field-meetings, 
delirious and detuslable blasphemies of Gib,’ On 6 Oot. a proclamation ordered the utmost 
the reference being to John Gib, shipmaster severity against such meetings j and on 
of Borrows! oumioss, Linlithgowshire, who, 18 Oct. a reward of 100Z. was offered to any 
in April 1681, had started a semi-mystical one who would deliver up Ronwick, dead or 
sect of * sweet singers.’ Occasionally lion- alive. Uis friends must have been veiy 
wick and his followers crept into churches faithful to him, for lie made his way about 
by night and hold their meetings. In 1084 tho country, and, narrowly escaping arrest at 
efforts wore made to apprehend him. In Peebles, reached Edinburgh, where he lodged 
July he was nearly taken by a party of dm- a protest against the indulgence with Hugh 
goons, but escaped with the loss of his papers. Konnody, modorutor of tho Edinburgh pres- 
Lottors of intoreommuning (interdiction) bylory, and afterwards got it promulgated, 
were issued against him on 24 Sept. His At the mid of the year he preached for seve- 
followors hereupon urged tho defiant moa- ral Sundays in Fifeshire ; on 29 Jon. 1688 
sure of a now declaration, to which Renwicli ho preached far the last time at Borrow- 
wns at first averse. But in October lie drew stounnoss. Returning to Edinburgh, he 
up ‘the Apologotical Declaration’ which, by lodged on tho night of 31 Jan. atasmnggler’s 
concerted action, was atlixod lo a number of receiving house on the Castlehill. A cus- 
markol crosses and churoli doors on 8 .Nov, toms ofiieor, John Justice, who waswateking 

1084. It oluimod the right of dealing with tho liouBe, lieurd him at family prayer, and 
tho agents of authority as enemies ol God, suspected who it was. Next morning (lPeb.) 
and * murdering beasts of prey.’ Two gen- Justico surprised him and endeavoured to 
tlemou of tlio lcitig’s lifeguard e having Leon effect his arrest. Renwick defended himself 
slain in an onset upon a field-meeting, the with a pistol, and got away to the Oastle- 
privy council ordered the death penalty for wynd in the Oowgate, where he was bsimS 
all who refused to disown this declaration and taken to the Tolbooth. Graham, the 
on oath. Tho Scottish parliament, in April captain of tho guard, struck with his slight 

1085, passed a statute making any aoknow- build, small staturo, and youthful look, ex- 
iodgmont of the covenant an act of troason, claimed : ' "What, is this the boy Renwwk 
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that the nation hath been so much troubled 
frith P ’ 

Under examination by the privy council 
be concealed nothing, and made a favourable 
impression by his frankness and courage. 
He was indicted (3 Feb,) on three counts — 
disowning the king’s authority, maintaining 
the unlawfulness of paying the cess, and the 
lawfulness of defensive arms. Before his 
trial his mother and other friends were ad- 
mitted to see him. On 8 Feb. he was tried 
by the court of session and a jury of fifteen. 
The trial was conducted with unusual mo- 
deration, but Renwiek’s answers to interro- 
gatories fully admitted the truth of all three 
charges, and he was sentenced to be hauged 
in the Grassmarket on 12 Feb. Subsequently, 
and contrary to his wishes, he was reprieved 
to 17 Feb. After sentence his friends were 
denied access to him, hut he was visited hy 
numbers of the clergy, catholic, episcopalian, 
and presbyterian of the moderate sort. John 
Paterson [q.v.], archbishop of Glasgow, was 
frequently with him, trying hard to get him 
to petition for a further reprieve, which 
would certainly have been granted, and his 
life might have been saved. But Renwick 
was immovable in his determination to suffer 
for his principles ; it became a proverb, ‘ Be- 

S me, as Mr. Renwick said to the priests.’ 

n 16 Feb. he penned his dying testimony 
and a letter to his followers. Even on the 
morning of his execution he was offered his 
life if he would sign a petition for pardon. 
On the scaffold he sang a psalm, read a chap- 
ter, and prayed at length. He suffered on 
17 Feb, 1688, having just completed his 
twenty-sixth year. He is celebrated as the 
last of the martyrs of the covenant, James 
Guthrie [q.v.] being one of the first. The 
two ore thus commemorated in the inscrip- 
tion upon the ‘ martyrs’ monument ’ in the 
Greyfhars’ churchyard, Edinburgh, the W est- 
minster Abbey of Scotland ; 

■Which truths were sealed by famous Guthrie's 
head, 

And all along to Master Renwiok's blood. 

The monument marks Renwiok’s burial- 
place, being fixed to the wall close to the 
spot where criminals were interred. An 
‘Elegie’ on his death, by Shields, was pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, 1668, 8vo. A monu- 
ment to his memory has been erected near 
his birthplace. 

Renwick seoms to have published nothing, 
but after his death was issued ‘ A Choice 
Collection of very valuable Prefaces, Lec- 
tures, and Sermons, preached upon theMoun- 
tains and Muirs . . . transcribed from seve- 
ral Manuscripts,’ &c. To the fourth edition 


(Glasgow, 1777, 8vo) were added his ' Form 
and Order of Ruling Elders,' and other 
pieces. It may be noted that ‘prefaces ’ are 
exhortations before prayer. In the John 
Rylands Library at Manchester is a manu- 
script volume containing transcripts of let- 
ters by Renwick and others, made soon after 
his death. 

[Life, by Shields, reprinted from the edition of 
1724, in Biograpbia Presbyterians, 1827, vol. ii., 
abridged in Howie's Scots "Worthies (Buchanan), 
1802, pp. 612 mj., further abridged in Anderson's 
Scottish Nation, 1872, ii. 338 sq. , Wodrow’s 
Hist, of the Church of Scotland (Burns), 1828, 
vol. iv.; Catalogue of Edinburgh Graduates, 
1888, p. 117; Grab’s Ecclesiastical Hist, of Scot- 
land, 1861, iii. 280 sq.; Irving’s Book of Scots- 
men, 1881, pp. 430 sq.] A. G. 

RENWICK, WILLIAM (1740 P-1814), 
naval surgeon and author, bom about 1740, a 
native of Berwiclt-on-Tweed, was in August 
1760, being then (according to bis own state- 
ment) nineteen, appointed surgeon's mate 
of a regiment at Plymouth, through the 
interest of General John Crawfurd. In 
that capacity be was abroad on active ser- 
vice, apparently at the reduction of Belle- 
isle (7 June 1761) ; and after a two years’ 
absence was invalided, having temporarily 
lost his eyesight. In June 1763, consequent 
on the peace, he was reduced, and seems to 
have unsuccessfully endeavouied to form a 
medical practice in Berwick. In the by- 
election of January 1765 he was of some 
use to Sir John Hussey Delaval, who pro- 
mised him his interest ; on the strength of 
which, and with no more tangible means of 
subsistence, he married, in June 1766, Abi- 
gail, daughter of Arthur Hindmarsh of Ber- 
wick. Poverty pursued him, and for seven 
years (1766-1773) he left his wife, endea- 
vouring to gain a livelihood as ‘journey- 
man apothecary’ in London, Wokingham, 
and elsewhere. When he rejoined his wife 
about 1774 bis endeavour to establish a prac- 
tice in Berwick met with small success ; and 
in despair he published 1 Misplaced Confi- 
dence, or Friendship Betrayed ’ (3 vols. 12mo, 
1777), in which he openly related the story 
of his sufferings, and attacked his former 
patron, Delaval. 

In October 1778, through the interest of 
the Earl of Lisburne, a lord of the ad- 
miralty, to whom he had been recommended, 
he was appointed surgeon of the Countess 
of Scarbrough, which, on 28 Sept. 1779, 
was captured off Flamborough Head by 
the squadron under John Paul Jones [q. v.] 
and taken to the Texel. He wrote a mag- 
niloquent description of the engagement in 
hereto verse. On being exchanged Ren- 
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wick ■was appointed to the Marlborough, 
and, when she wna ordered to the "West 
Indies, to the Egmont, in which ho was 
present at the relief of Gibraltar, and in 
the rencounter off Oape Spartol in October 
1782. In February 1781 he was surgeon of 
the Thorn sloop, and aftorwards of the 
Merlin on the Newfoundland station, and 
of tho Druid in the Channel and at Lisbon. 
In 1787 he was put on half-pay, and in 
1788 published ‘The Solicitudes of Ab- 
sence ’ (London, 1788, 12mo), mainly com- 
posed of correspondence from and to friends 
at home. From 1795 to December 1800 he 
was surgeon of the Vulture ; and of the 
Portland till February 1802, when ho was 
put on half-pay. On 20 June 180-1 ho was, 
to his disgust, superannuated 'for various 
infirmities,’ on three shillings a day. 

lie retired to Berwick, whore lie led a 
solitary and occantric existonco, until Ms 
death in October 1814, at the age of soventy- 
eix ; ho was buried on 26 Oct, 

Besides sevoral pamphlets on the state of 
the medical service of tho navy, and tho two 
works already mentioned, ho wrote ‘ The 
Sorrows of Love, with other Poems’ (Aln- 
wick, 1810, 12mo) j ‘ Tho Unfortunate 
Lovers, or the genuine Distress of Damon 
and Celia’ (London, 1771, 2 vols. 12mo), 
and probably ‘Damon and Delia, a Tale’ 
(London, 1784, 12mo). Thoy are all largely 
autobiographical. 

[Ronwick’s writings ; Berwick Parish Regia- 
tor, by tho kindness of the vicar, the Itov. 
Charles Baldwin j official documents in tho 
Public Bocord Office.] J. It. L. 

RENZY or RENT3I, Stb MATTHEW 
im (1577-1034), Irish writer, horn in 1 577, 
was a native of Cologne, and was said to 
be descended from Scanderbcg, but the 1 Bio- 
graphie UniverseHe’ says the last descen- 
dant of the Albanian hero was tho Marquis 
of St. Angc, who was killod at Pavia in 
1525. 

Sir Mattlvow wns an officer of the customs 
in Ireland. In 1023 ho corresponded with 
the lord-treasuror Middlesex about revenue 
businose (Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. App. 
pp. 284, 302). On 30 Jan. 1028-0 he wrote 
to Middlesex that there was a plot among 
tho Leinster catholics to massacre the Eng- 
lish (ib, p. 200). lie rocoived grants of land 
from Jamos I, and also purchased property 
in King's County, whore ho made consider- 
able improvements. He died on 20 Aug. 1831. 
Ciohomon Ilall, Ferns, was held by his de- 
scendants until recent times. A monument 
still standing in St. Potor’s Church, Athlone, 
was erectod by his sou Matthew one year 


after his dea 
tion, he was 
linguist^ and 

nations m many weignty auairs; andintW- 
years gave great perfection to this nation bv 
composing a grammar, dictionary, andchio- 
mole m the Irish tongue : in accounts most 
expert, and exceeding all others to his meat 
applause.’ Diligent search has been made 
for the works mentioned, but without result 
and if they are extant it is probably in some 
foreign library. 

[Ware’s Writers of Ireland, ed. Harris ; Journal 
of Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 8id 
quarter, 1890 ; Morrin’s Oal. Pat. Holla, ChariesI 
P- 8B-] B. U ' 


‘ a great trailer and i = 
kept correspondence with most 


REPINGTON or REPYNGD01T, 
PHILIP (d. 1424), bishop of Lincoln and 
cardinal, was, according to Fuller, a native 
of W alas, but liis family were probably con- 
nected with Repton. lie was educated at 
Broadgates Ilall, Oxford, and was an Au- 
gust, inian canon of St. MnrydePrfi, Leicester, 
previously to 1382. While still a bachelor ot 
divinity he preached the Wicliflle doctrine 
on tho sacrament of tho altar at Brackley 
Northamptonshire. He was soon a voiy pro- 
minent supporter of Wiclif at Oxford, hut 

S od universal esteem for his moderate and 
y bearing. lie incepted as doctor of di- 
vinity in the summer term 1382. On 6 June 
1382 ha was appointed by the chancellor, 
Robert Rygge [q. v.], to preach at St. Frides- 
wide’s. In liis sermon lie defended the Wi- 
clifilo doctrine on the sacrament, and is said 
to have stirred up the people to insurrection, 
declaring that temporal lords ought to be 
more commondod in sermons than the pope 
or bishops (cf. Waxhingham, Hiatoria An- 
g Henna, li. 86, and Fasciculi Zizaniomm, p. 
209). Two days later he publicly disputed 
in Iho schools, declaring that his own order 
wns hotter whon ten years old than when 
a thousand. Peter Stokes [<j. v.], tko Car- 
melite, determined against him on 10 June. 
Repington afterwards incepted as doctor of 
divinity. In the council at Blackfriars, Lon- 
don, on 12 Juno the chancellor was ordered 
to suspend Jtopington, Nicholas Berford 
[soo Nicholas], and others. Rygge, under 
pressure, published tho sentence at Oxford 
on 16 June. Repington and Herford at 
once appoalod without success to John of 
Lancaster. On 18 June they were ordered to 
reply to tho conclusions formulated against 
them, and, after some postponements, were 
condemned and excommunicated at Canter- 
bury on 1 July [see further under Niono- 
XiAR oi? IIebefobd]. Iii the royal letter of 
13 July it was ordered that any ona bar- 
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homing .Repin Eton at Oxford was to be ex- 
pelled from the university. After a few 
months Repington made his peace with Arch- 
bishop Courtenay, and was restored to his 
soholastical acts by a letter of the archbishop 
oa 28 Oct. In the convocation held at Ox- 
ford on 18 Nov. Repington again publicly 
abiured his heresies (Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 
167,169,172). . 

Eepington’s abjuration was complete, and 
there is no further question of his orthodoxy. 
In 1394 he became abbot of St. 3tfary.de 
Pr6. The abbey had an ancient connection 
with the house of Lancaster, and this may 
have brought him into notice with the future 
Henry IV, whose close friendship he long 
enjoyed. In 1897 he became chancellor of 
the university of Oxford, and held that office 
again in 1400, 1401, and 1402 (of. Faedera, 
in. 191-2). Henry IV, soon after his acces- 
sion, made Eepington his chaplain and con- 
fessor, and in a document dated 6 May 1400 
ftepington is styled ‘ clericus spocialissimus 
domini regis Henrici’ (Wood, Fasti, p. SB). 
In 1400 Repington was commissioned, with 
Adam of Usk, to hold an inquiry into certain 
irregularities that had occurred in the con- 
vent at Nuneaton (Usk, p. 66). On 4 May 
1401, being then at London, he addressed a 
long letter of expostulation to tlio king on 
the unhappy state of the realm (Correspon- 
dence of T. Behynton, i. 161-4 ; Ubk, pp, 
68-7, where Eepington is not named as the 
author). Though the letter was apparently 
written at Henry’s request, it does not appear 
to have had any effect. Stronger evidence 
as to Repingtous influence with the king is 
afforded by the circumstance that, after his 
victory at Shrewsbury on 21 July 1408, 
Heniy summoned a servant of the abbot 
who was present in the army, and sent him 
in haste to Leicester with the nows of his 
success {Reg. Beycest, ap. Tanntb, p. 022). 
0a 19 Nov. 1404 Eepington was papally pro- 
vided to the bishopric of Lincoln. The tem- 
poralities were restored on 28 March 1406, 
and on the following day Eepington was 
consecrated by Archbishop Arundel at Can- 
terbury (Stubbs, Reg. Saar. Angl. p. 02). 
Among his first acts as bishop, Eepington 
gianted a general license to the graduate 
and non-graduate theologists of Oxford and 
to the masters and bachelors of arts of tho 
university to proach anywhere in his dio- 
cese (Wood, Hist, and Antig. i. 641). This 
license seems to have been prompted by the 
lech of properly qualified preachers in the 
diocese j it was certainly not due to any 
lurldng sympathy with loHardism ( Church 
Quarterly Reviaw, xix. 74). William Thorpe j 
I?, t.], the lollard, in his confession in 1407, 
vox, XVI. 


referred to ‘ how now Philip Rompington 
pursueth Christ’s people. 5 Archbishop Arun- 
del, in reply, declared that Eepington ‘nei- 
ther holdeth now, nor will hold, the learn- 
ing that he taught when he was canon of 
Leicester. For no bishop of this land pur- 
sueth now more sharply them that hold 
this, way than he doeth' 5 (Wobdswoeth, JSfc- 
clesiastuial Biography, i. 262). On 21 Aug. 
1400, when the king was at Bardney Abbey, 
Repington rode over from Lincoln to meet 
him (Mabtene, Be Antiguis Monachorum 
Ritibus, .p. 865). In July 1408 he was 
present in a special convocation held at St. 
Paul’s. 

On 18 Sept. 1408 Repington was created 
a cardinal, by the title of SS. Nereus and 
A.ohilleis, by Gregory XII. Gregory had pre- 
viously sworn to create no cardinals, and at 
the council of Pisa, on 6 June 1409, he was 
deposed, and all his acts done after May 1408 
annulled. This may have invalidatedReping- 
ton’s position for tho time ; but Ihe sentence 
was cancelled at the council of Conetanoe, 
when Gregory resigned. Up to this date it 
had been maintained that a cardinalate could 
not be held in England with an English 
bishopric. But there does not seem to have 
been any formal objection token ot the time, 
whether owing to tho favour of Henry IV 
or to the doubLful character of Bepinglon’s 
cardinalate. Repington iB not styled car- 
dinal in English official documents. It is 
poBBible that Repington left England and waB 
lor a time in the company of Gregory XII, 
for he was during this period absent from 
liis diocese ( Church Quarterly Review, xix. 
79). But it is clear that ho was not, as one 
biographer (ib.) supposes, permanently absent. 
He was a commissioner for an aid in Lin- 
colnshire and Leicestershire in 1410, and was 
present in the royal council on 19 March 1411 
and 16 April 1416 (Nicolas, Proe. and Ord. 
Privy Council, i. 843, ii, 7, 166). Moreover, in 
1418, he proposed to hold a visitation of the 
university of Oxford on account of the preva- 
lence of heresy (Wood, Hist, and Antig. i. 
666). Again, ho assisted at the consecration 
of Robert Lancaster as bishop of St. Asaph 
at Lincoln on 28 June 1411, and at that of 
John Wakering as bishop of Norwich at St. 
Paul’s on 81 May 1410 ?S -tubes, Reg. Saor. 
Angl. pp. 88-4). In 1419 he issued a procla- 
mation against those who did not reverence 
processions (Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 398). 
On 10 Oct. 1419, perhaps in consequence of 
the objection which Henry V had taken to 
the proposed promotion, or Henry Beaufort 
to the cardinalate, Repington resigned his 
bishopric. The pope accepted the resigna- 
tion on 21 Nor., and the acceptance was in- 

3 N 
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timated to Repington on 1 Peb. 1420, after 
■which date he ceased to perform any episcopal 
acts (Godwin). The antes seem to show 
that Bepington was at this time in England 
(cf. also documents dated Octobor-Novomber 
1419 in Cartulanwm de Rameseia, iii. 202-3, 
Bolls Ser.) Bepington was still alive in 
1422-3 (Tat. Hall , 1 Henry VI, sp. Tan- 
ndh). His will was proved on 1 Aug. 1424 ; 
it may therefore be supposed that he died 
shortly before. In his will Bepington de- 
sired that he should be buried in the church- 
yard of St. Margaret, but he was buried in 
Lincoln Cathedral, near the grave of Grosse- 
teste. His tomb bore the inscription : 
Marmoris in tumbn simplex sine folle coliunbn 
Bepington natus jacat hie Philippus hnmatliH, 
Flos adamae cleri, jmstor gvogis ao proco vori, 
Vivat ut in ccelis, quoin potent qnique fldelis. 

Bepington was described in his lifetime as 
‘ a powerful and God-fearing man, a lovor 
of truth and hutur of avarice ’ (Wood, Fasti, 
p. 36). He does not appear to have pos- 
sessed any great force of character, and his 
promotion was porhaps chiefly duo to his 
friendship with llenrylV. It is to his credit 
that he avoided complying with the decrau 
of tho council of Constance ordering Ilia dis- 
interment of Wiclif’e remains. Besides his 
lettor to Henry IV already referred to, tho 
writings of Bepington which have survived 
are ‘ Sennones super Evan gel in ; ' or ‘ Sor- 
mones Dominicales,' beginning ' Evangelic® 
tubro comminatio.’ These sermons exist in 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, MS. 54, Lin- 
coln College MS. 86, Oaius College MS. 2 tO, 
Pembroko College, Cambridge, MS. 49, and 
Laud. MS. Miso. (335 in tho Bodluiiin Li- 
brary. They ‘have no Wiclitlist leaven in 
them,’ and were apparently written between 
1382 and 1393 ( Church Quarterly Review, 
xix. 72). Bepington may also bo the author 
of soma sermons (‘ He Jtsjunio’) in Trinity 
College, Oxford, MS. 79. Bnlo also ascribes 
to Bepington ‘De Soeculari Dominio,’ ‘J)o- 
fensomun Wiclevi,' and ‘ Pro doct rinn moruli 
ejusdem.’ Bepington was a benefactor of the 
library at Oxford (Wood, Hist, and Antig. 

[WaUiinghum’s Historia Anglieana, ii. 67, G0, 
Munimontn Aeadomiea, p, 237) Fasciculi Ziza- 
niorum, pp. 289-320 ; Wright’s Political Songs, 
i. 262-3 (Bolls 3or.) ; Adam of UbIc's Chronicle, 
ad, Thompson ; Godwin, Da Priesnlibus, ed. 
Bicliardson.p, 290, Foxo’s Acts and Monuments; 
Lo Nave’s Fasti Keel, Angl, ii. 16 ; Gough's Se- 
pulchral Monuments, n. i. 78; Wood's History 
and Antiquiiios of tho University of Oxford, {. 
462, 502—10, 641, 666, and Fasti, pp 84-6 ; Cin- 
conins’s Viti® Pontiflcum, ii, 769, 776; Tanner's 
Bibl. Brit.-IIib. p. 022 ; Wylie’s History of 


Jlonry IV, i. 199-201, 301, 48 3-4, ii VT 
290 n 348, 362 448, The notice in Wifc 
English Cardinals, u. 1-32, is sketchy and 
inaccurate. There is a much better acceunt S 
tho Church Quarterly Eoview. xix. 68-82 ItU 
writer has made some use of the Lincoln record ® 
but the latter part soems to be mainly con, 
turftl); other authorities quoted.] O. L.K. 


, r ^ EI l P ? S or RUGQ . "WILLIAM (i, 

1560), bishop of Norwich. ro — " — ’ ^ 


REPTON, HUMPHRY (1752-18183 
landscape-gardener, son of John Repton col- 
lector of excise, by Martha, daughter of John 
Pitch of Moor Hall, Suflblk,was bom on a 
small pal ernal estate at Bury St. Edmunds 
on 2 May 1762. Both his parents died about 
1776. ITiB education began at Bury, and on 
tho removal of the family to Norwich about 
1782, was continued at Norwich grammar 
school. Being intended for commercial life 
he was talcen in 1704 to Helvoetsluys to learn 
Hutch at a school in the small village of 
W orktun, wliero he remained for a year. The 
next, five months were passed in the family of 
Zaclmry Hope of Amsterdam, after which he 
spent two years in a school at Rotterdam. 
When noarly sixteen years old he returned to 
Norwich to bo trained in the trade of calicoes 
ftlld satins. Hu married, on 6 May 1773, Mary 
Clarke, and sot up in Norwich as a general 
merchant, hut soon failed, and withdrew to 
Sustead, near Aylsham in Norfolk, in which 
town lived his only sister, Dorothy, the wife 
of John Alley, a solicitor respected through- 
out the county (Windiiam, Diary, pp. 69, 
295-6, 479). At Sustead he discharged the 
duties of a country gentleman, and under 
the encouragement of his friend and school- 
fellow, Sir J nines Edward Smith [q. v.], 
studied botany and gardening. A long let- 
ter from him to Smith iB printed in tho 
latt or’s ‘ Life and Correspondence,' ii. 189- 
191 , Windham lived in the adjoining parish 
of Pelbrigg, and from hie library Repton ob- 
tained tho loan of many botanical works. 
In 1783 ho accompanied Windham, then ap- 
pointed chief secretary to the lord lieutenant, 
to Ireland, and remained there as the secre- 
tary’s deputy for a few months nntil the 
arrival of Thomas Pelham, afterwords second 
earl of Chichester [q. v.] lie then withdraw 
to a small cottage, now called Kepton Cot- 
tage, at liars Street, Romford, Essex, which 
he much improved and made hiB resilience 
for over forty years. 

Not long after hie return to England 
Beptonmadetho acquaintance ofJohn Palmer 
(1742-1818) [q. v.], the mail-coach projector, 
and embarked the balance of his capital in 
schemes for the improvement of the convey- 
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anca of letters. This attempt at improving 
iis income was also attended by failure, and, 
being now driven to a fresh expedient for 
■providing the means of living for his large 
family, he finally determined upon becom- 
ing a professional ‘landscape-gardener.’ 
Lancelot Brown (1715-1783) [q.v.l was at 
grst his guide, and he defended Brown’s 
views against the oriticisms of Payne Knight 
and Uvedale Price [q. v.J but Repton’s 
opinions in the course of years were con- 
siderably modified. He gradually discarded 
the formalism of Brown, and adopted a more 
natural and varied style of ornamentation, 
which was described as combining * artistical 
knowledge., .with good taste andgood senBe.’ 
His first great work in landscape was carried 
out about 1790 at Cobham in Kent, and 
he was afterwards employed by the chief 
noblemon of the day. He laid out Russell 
Square in Bloomsbury, London, and altered 
Kensington Gardens. While engaged on 
these works he made the acquaintance of 
manydistinguishedpersons, including Burke, 
Wilberforce, and Pitt. On returning with 
his daughters from a boll on 29 Jan. 1811 
he sustained, through an accident, an injury 
to his spine whioh incapacitated him from 
further work. lie died at Hare Street on 
21 Morek 1818 ; he was buried near the 
porch on the south sido of Aylsham church, 
‘iu a small enclosure planted like a garden,’ 
under ft plain tomb, with some lines of his 
own upon it ( Notes and Queries, 7th sor. 
vi, 204). His widow was afterwards buried 
with him. They had sixteen children, seven 
of whom attained to mature years, and five 
ware living at the dale of his death. Two 
of the sons are noticed below. 

Hepton’s works were : 1. ‘ Hundreds of 
North and South Erpingham,’ a part of the 
‘History of Norfolk, 1781, vol. iii. _ It also 
contained engravings of many of his draw- 
ings, 2. 'Variety, a Collection of Essays’ 
[anon. By Repton and a few friends], 1788. 
3. ‘The Bee: a Critique on Paintings at 
Somerset House,’ 1788. 4. ‘The Bee; ora 
Companion to theSliakespeare Gallery,’ 1789. 
5. ‘Letter toU vadale Price, '1794. 6. ‘Sketches 
and Hints on Landscape Gardening,’ 1794. 
This volume contained details, with numerous 
illustrations, of the different gardens and 
plantations which he had formed. He de- 
fends himself in chap. vii. and in an appendix 
Horn the criticisms of Knight and Prioe, and 
reprints his * Letter to Uvedale Price.’ Only 
250 copies were printed, and the work has 
fetched more than four times the original price. 
7. 'Observations on the Theory and Practice 
of Landscape Gardening,’ 1803. 8. ‘ Odd 

"Whims and Miscellanies, 1 1804, 2 vols, They 


were dedicated to Windham. Some of the 
essays in ‘ Variety’ were reprinted in this 
collection, and in the second volume is a 
comedy of ‘ Odd Whims,’ which was played 
at Ipswich. 9. ‘ An Inquiry into the Changes 
of Taste in Landscape Gardening, with some 
Observations on its Theory and Practice,’ 
1806 ; it also included his letter to Price. 

10. ' Designs for the Pavilion at Brighton,’ 
1808. lie was assisted in this byhis sons, John 
Adey and GeoTge Stanley Repton. The plans 
were approved by the Prince of Wales, but, 
through want of funds, were not carried out. 

1 1. ‘ On the Introduction of Indian Architec- 
ture and Gardening,’ 1808. 12. ‘Fragments 
on Landscape Gardening, with some Remarks 
on Grecian and Gothic Architecture,' 1816. 
In this work his son, J. A. Repton, gave him 
assistance. Repton contributed to lie ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Linnean Society,’ xi. 27, a 
paper ‘ On the supposed Effect of Ivy upon 
Trees.’ 

The appendix to John Claudius Loudon’s 
‘Treatiso on Country Residences,’ 1806, con- 
tained some severe criticisms of Repton's 
designs and opinions ; but in 1840 Loudon 
edited ‘The Landscape Gardening and Land- 
scape Architecture of the late Humphry 
Repton,’ in which were reprinted Nos. 6, 7, 9, 
10 and 12 of his works. It was illustrated by 
upwards of 260 engravings, and to it was 
prefixed a biographical notice by a member 
of the family. An exposition of his prin- 
ciples is in E. Petzold’s ‘Landschaflsgdrt- 
nerei,’ issued at Leipzig in 1862. Ilis manu- 
script collections inoluded two volumes on 
his own career. 

Repton’B portrait was painted by S. Shelley, 
and engraved by W. Holl, 180S, and H. B. 
Hall, 1840. Another print of the some pic- 
ture was engraved by Cooke, and appears in 
‘Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk Characters ’ 
(1820, p, 57). 

His eldest son, John ADnyRnraoir (1776- 
1 860), architect, born at N orwich on 29 March 
1776, was educated at Aylsham grammar 
school and in a Norwich architect’s office. 
Prom 1796 to 1800 hBwas assistant to John 
Nash [q.v.] of Carlton House, the great 
London architect, and he then joined his 
father at Hare Street, preparing architec- 
tural designs os adjuncts to landscape-gar- 
dening. In 1822 he went abroad, and was 
consulted professionally at Utrecht and at 
Frankforl-on-lhe-Oder. Subsequently here- 
stored the Earl De la Warr’s seat of Buok- 
hurst, near Tunbridge Wells. Before 1886, 
when he sent in designs foT the new houses 
of parliament, lie had retired to Springfield, 
near Chelmsford; he gave Ms services as 
architect of Springfield church in 1843. He 

8x3 
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had been elected F.S.A. in 1808, and was a 
frequent contributor to ‘ Archoeologia ’ (see 
vols. xv, xvi, xix. xxi. xxiv. and xxvii.) The 
last two of these communications treated of 
male and female headdress in England from 
1600 to 1700, Another curious paper, ‘ on 
the beard and the mustachio, chietly from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, ’ 
which was road before the Society of Anti- 

3 [uaries, but not published, was printed at 
lepton's exponee in 18S0 (London, 8vo). 
In 1820 I 10 displayed his antiquarian learn- 
ing in the production of an ‘ olden-stylo 
romance,’ ontitled ‘ A trewe Ilystorio of the 
Prince ifadapanthus,’ of which ho printed 
eighty copies in a very small sice. Ilis 
name is not on tho title-page, but may be 
epelt out from the initial letters on turning 
over tho pagos. Many articles by him ap- 
peared in tho ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ from 
1796 and in the British Arcluuological As- 
sociation’s ‘ Journal ’ (cf. xvii. 176-80). To 
John Britton’s ‘Cathedral Antiquities of 
Great Britain ’ (vol. ii.) ho contributed, in 
1816, a series of drawings of Norwich Ca- 
thedral. Repton, who was deaf from infancy, 
died unmarried at Springfield on 20 Nov. 
1860 (notes suppliod by G. C. Boaso, esq. ; 
Gent. Mag. 1801, i. 107-10; Robet, Old 
Water-aohur Soc. 1891, i. 872). 

The fourth son, Ghoiige Staetmt Repton 
(d. 1868), architect, was a pupil of Augustus 
Charles Pugin [q. v.l and entered the office 
of John Nash [q. v7], becoming one ol 1 his 
chief assistants. In conjunction with Nash, 
he altored and enlarged the opera house in 
the Ilaymarkol, Loudon, and designed the 
church of St. Philip, Regent Street. lie 
also assisted his father and brother in tho 
plans for the Pavilion at Brighton, and de- 
signed tlio library at Lord llarnley’s scat 
of Oobham in Kent. Lady Elizabeth. Seott, 
tlio eldest daughter of Lord Eldon, having 
made some unsuccessful attempts to obtain 
Ivor father’s consent to her marriage with. 
Repton, escaped from tho house on tho morn- 
ing of 27 Nov. 3 817, and she and Repton were 
married the same day by liconso at St. 
George’s, Hanover Squaro. Forrey says that 
they had buon ‘privately married in March 
1817’ (Recollections of Rug in, pp, 4-6). The 
lady’s father was exceedingly angry, but in 
1820 a reconciliation took placo, and under 
Lord Eldon’s will her children shared in tlio 
family property equally with tho issue of his 
other daughter. _ Repton did not long oon- 
tinuo to follow lus profession. Ho died on 
29 June 1868. ITis widow died at Norfolk 
Street, Park Lane, London, on 16 April 1862, 
aged 78. Their only son, George William 
John Repton, sat in parliament for many 


years, first as member for St. AlbumT^ 
then for Warwick (Diet of Architectural 
32; Cunningham, London, ii, 199, ™ 

l 09 ! Roge Old Water-Colour' SocXm' 
Gent. Mag. 1817 11 . 654, 1862 i. 667 ; TW 
Eldon, 11 . 298; Surtees, Lords Stowellani 
Eldon, pp. 164-6). 

[Gent, Mag. 1818, i. 872-3, 618, ii. 102- Alii, 
bones Diet, of Engl. Literature ; Ana Bio» r 
f "' ip.Pl*-. 286-3 10; Diet, of ArchUecte 
yn, 20 ; Cunningham’s London (ed. Wheatlnri 
ii. 829, Hi. 101.] 1 W, 

RERESBY, Sib JOHN (1684-1689) 
author of ‘ Travels and Memoirs,’ bom at 
Thribergh in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
on 14 April 1684, was the eldest son of Sit 
John Roresby, bart., of Thribergh Hall, who 
died at the age of thirty-five in April 1846 
‘ having bean taken prisoner two years before 
by the parliament’s party, and confined to 
Ins own house ’ (Memoirs, 1876, n. 21). Hb 
mother, Francos, daughter of Edmund Ybt- 
burgh of Suaith Ilall , Y orkshire, subsequent!? 
married James Moysor of Beverley, York’- 
shiro, where she died in September 1668, 
Roresby sayB that in 1652 he ‘ was admitted 
of Trinity College in Cambridge’ (ii. p.28), 
but, as the college refused to allow him the 
rank and privilege of a nobleman, he did not 
go into residonce, and no entry of his ad- 
mission is to ba found in the college boob. 
According to his own account, he was shortly 
afterwards admitted to Gray’s Inn (ii. p.28), 
but his name does not appear in Fosters 
1 Admissions to Gray’s Inn,’ 1621-1889. In 
April 1064 Reresby went abroad, where he 
romained rather more than four years. The 
account which he wrote of his travels during 
this poriod was published in the edition of 
his ‘ Memoirs 1 which appeared in 1813. After 
stopping in England for some eighteenmonths 
he returned to Paris in November 1069, 
visited Henrietta Maria’s court at thePolais 
Royal, and became a groat favourite with the 
young princess, Henrietta, duchess of Or- 
leans [q. y.] Soon after the Restoration, 
llerusby returned to England with a latter 
of recommendation from the queen-mother, 
and was prosontod to the king at Whitehall 
lie served the office of high sheriff of York- 
shire in 1667. At a by-election in Novem- 
ber 1673 ho was returned to the Long par- 
liament for Aldboroughin Y orkshire, together 
with one Robert Benson. The question 01 
the double return having been at length de- 
cided in his favour, Reresby took ms seat 
in the House of Commons on 14 April 
1676 (Journals of the House of Commons, 
ix. 828; Memoirs, pp. 94-6). He spoke in 
favour of giving an aid to the king in re* 
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bruary 1678, and in the following month 
obtained a commission for raising an inde- 
nendent company of foot, and was appointed 
mtemor of Bridlington, with a salary of 
ijflOi. a year. InDecembsrfollowmg Rereshy 
'posed Dauby's impeachment (Memoirs, pp. 
IK 157). At the general election in Fe- 
bruary 1079 he was again returned, for Ald- 
borongh, hut was unseated on petition in the 
Mowing May (ib. pp. 100-1 ; Journals of 
the Sow qf Commons, ix. 822, 628). In 
1680 he hew up the Yorkshire petition of 
abhorrence, but took care to pen it ' so care- 
fully that no great exceptions could be taken 
at it' [Memoirs, p. 190). At the general 
election in February 1681 he was once more 
elected for Aldborough. In November fol- 
lowing he was modo a justice of the pence 
for Middlesex and Westminster, end in that 
capacity superintended the proceedings 
aminst Thyme's murderers in February 
1® [see tinder Sdxmoto, Coaelbs, sixth 
Dokb or Somursbi']. 

On Halifax’s recommendation, Reresby was 
appointed governor of York in April 1682. 
He assisted in the plot to obtaiu the forfei- 
ture of the city's charter, and entertained 
the lord chief justice, Jeffreys, at tkesummer 
assizes in 1084, with great respect. At the 
general election after the death of Charles II, 
Reresby was elected for the city of York, 


a prominent part in the IIouso ol' Commons 
as a supporter of the court. lie favoured 
the imposition of a tax on London houses 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
craahingMonmoulh'arebellion, on the curious 
ground that London 1 drained all England 
of its people,’ and ' was a nuisance to all the 
rest' of the country (ib. p. 338). In Novem- 
ber 1686 he voted in favour of obtaining l he 
concurrence of the House of Lords with the 
address passed by the commons for the dis- 
missal of the Roman catholio officers (ib. p, 
316), In April 1688 he refused to sign an 
address of thanks to tho king for 1 his late 
indulgence for liberty of conscience ’ (ib. pp, 
392-3). Though ha promised the king to 
stand for York at the next general election, 
Reresby had for some time past been growing 
lukewarm in the royal cause. On 22 Nov. 
1688 York Castle was seised by Dauby and 
his adherents, who declared for the Prince 
of Orange, ltereshy was taken prisoner, bu t 
his parole was euMequeatly accepted, and 
lie was thereupon allowed to retire to Thri- 
hergh. Early in the following year he went 
up to London, and was presented to William 
by his old friend Halifax. lie died some- 
what suddenly on 12 May 1680, aged 56, and 
ws buried in St, Leonard’s Church, Thri- 


bergh, where a monument was erected to his 
memory. 

Reresby was a cautious time-serviug poli- 
tician, who possessed a happy knack of pleas- 
ing those in power and a keen eye for his own 
advancement. His 'Memoirs,’ which give 
an interesting and valuable account of the 
events of his time, were first published in 
1784 (London, 8vo); another edition was 
privately printed in the same year (London, 
4to). In 1818 appeared 'The Travels and 
Memoirs of Sir John Reieaby, hart. The 
former (now first published) . . . with forty 
portraits and views of the most remarkable 
persons and places mentioned’ (London,8vo). 
This edition, which wnsalsopublished without 
the illustrations, was reprinted in 1821 and 
1881, In 1876 appeared ‘ The Memoirs ofSir 
John Roreaby of Thrybergh . . . written by 
himself, edited from the original manuscript 
by James J. Cartwright’ (London, 8vo). 
The first chapter of Mr. Cartwright's edition 
seems to have been extracted from the genea- 
logy of the Reresby family, compiled by 
John Reresby, and preserved at the British 
Museum ( Addit , MSS. 29412-3). The mt 
of the text is derived from the original ‘Me- 
moirs, 1 which were purchased for the British 
Museum at Sotheby’s in June 1873 [ib. 
20440-1). Though it contains much addi- 
tional matter, this edition is by no means a 
literal transcript of the manuscript. Tho 
omissions and alterations are numerous, and 
tho editing far from adequate. A French 
translation of the ‘Memoirs ’forms part of the 
twenty-first volume of thB ‘Collection de 
Mdmoirea relatifa h la Revolution d'Angle- 
terre’ (Paris, 1827, 8vo). The manuscript 
of the 1 Travels,' which at one time formed 
part of Topham Bcauderk's library, was 
given by Mr. Hodges, of Bramdean, Hamp- 
shire, to the editor of the ‘ Travels and Me- 
moirs ’ (1813), but the present whereabouts 
of this manuscript is unknown. Twenty- 
two letters writton by Reresby to the Mar- 
quis of Halifax, 1061-8, are in the posses- 
sion of Earl Spencer (Jlist, MSS, Comm. 
2nd Rep. App. p. 16). Extracts from these 
letters are given in Mr. Cartwright’s edition 
of the 1 Memoirs,’ A small volume in the 
Bodloian Library in ReieBby’s handwriting 
oontains oopies of letters written by him on 
various occasions, and a fewpoems (Hawlin- 
son MS, D, 204). Several of Heresbys letters 
are preserved at the British Museum (Addit. 
MSS. 6360 f. 66, 9735 ff. 14-48, 28068 ff. 228, 
363). 

Reresby married, on 9Marehl666,Fiances, 
elder daughter of William Browne of York, 
barrister-at-law, by whom he had five sons 
and four daughters. The eldest bob, ‘William, 
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bom 7 Jan. 1668, succeeded to the baronetcy 
on tbe death of his father. Aftor leading a 
life of profligate extravagance, he sold the 
family estate to John Savile of Methley in 
1706, and died in extreme want while serv- 
ing as a tapster in the Fleet prison. Tam- 
worth, the second son, born 17 Sept. 1670, a 
major in Colonel Stanwix's regiment, was 
the author of ‘ A Miscellany of Ingenious 
Thoughts and Reflections in Verse and Prose, 
with some useful Remarks. To which are 
added . . . Characters, Pleasant Narratives, 
Moral Observations, and Essays’ (London, 
1721, 4to). John, the third son, died in July 
1683; GeoTge in April 1689. Leonard, the 
youngest son, born 22 Sept. 1670, succeeded 
his britlxer Tamwortk as the fourth baronet, 
and died unmarried on 18 Aug. 1748, when 
the baronetcy became extinct. 

[Preface to Hornsby's Travels and Memoirs 
(1813); Wotton's English Baronotngo, 1741, ii. 
292 ; Burke's Extinct and Dormant BaroneLcics, 
1844, pp. 439-40; IIuntor'B South. Yorkshire, 
1831, pp. 89, 40-41, 44 ; Brydgos’s Censura 
Litoraria, 1816, iv. 208-10 ; Smyth’s Lectures 
on Modern History, 1840, ii. 61-2 ; Gardiner 
and Mullingsr’s Introduction to tho Study of 
English History, 1881, p. 360 ; Retrospective 
Review, vin. 342-80 ; Edinburgh Reviow, exlii. 
394-481; Athenmum, 1876, pt. i. pp. 816-17 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1748 p. 380, 1814 pt. i. pp. 260-1 ; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ear. v. 478, 6th sor. iii. 
469, v. 9, 229, 249, 429, 8th sor. vi. 387) Official 
Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt. 
i. pp. 630, 660, 656 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit. 1824 ; 
Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Bril. Mue Oat.] 

G. F. R. B. 

RESBURY, NATHANIEL (1643-171 1), 
divine, was baptised on 24 Sept. 1643 at 
Oundle, Northamptonshire, whore his father, 
Richard Eesbury, was the nonconformis l vicar 

i Cal. State Paper a, Dom., Comm, for Oomp, p. 

064). The father, who resigned six weeks 
before St. Bartholomew’s day, 1602, there- 
after practised medicino, and preached at his 
own house at Oundle, but died within a 
year. He engaged in controversy with J ohp 
Goodwin [q.v.], publishing ‘Somo Stop to 
the Gangrene of Arminianism, lately pro- 
moted by Mr. John Goodwin in his Boole 
entitnlcd" Redemption Redeemed,’” London, 
1661, 8vo. Goodwin replied with ‘ Confi- 
dence dismounted,’ to which the eldor Res- 
bury retorted in 'The Lightlesse Star, or 
Mr. John Goodwin discovered a Pelagio- 
Sooinian,’ &c,, London, 1062. 

The sou, Nathaniel, entered Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, on 8 July 1667, gra- 
duated B.A. in 1601, M.A. in 1672 ; was in- 
corporated at Oxford on 16 July 1078, and 
proceeded B.D. and D,D. from Merton Ool- 


iege on n July 1692. He was appointed 
vicar of Wandsworth, Surrey, in 1674 mi 
became chaplain to Arthur Anneslev’ m,i 
of Anglesea, and to his Bon James. Hewl 
rector of BroughLon-Gifford. WiltshiK, a 
1687, and of Si Paul’s, ShadwSf 
from 1689, and was appointed chaplain uj 
ordinary to King Wfilinm and Queen Man 
m 1691. He frequently preached at Whiti 
hall and at St. Paul’s aU the Charter!^ 
Once, while preaching in the chapel roval 
from the text ‘I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully mndo,’ he unconsciously blackened all 
his face with the dye from a new blacks]™ 
(GniNann, iii. 183). He died on 81 July 
1711, and was buried in St. Giles’s Church, 
Reading. He married, in 1091, a widow 
Mrs. Mary Cordell of St. Matthew’s parish’ 
Friday Street, London, who was a daughter 
of Robert Gutbbert, citizen and goldsmith 
of London, and owner of considerable wealth, 
Ilia wifo predeceased him without issue, 

Resbury wae a sound churchman of the 
orthodox typo, and a popular preacher. Ba- 
sidus seven separate BermonB he published! 
1, ‘The Case of the Cross in Baptism. con- 
sidered, ’ published in ‘ A Collection of Cases,’ 
London, 1684, 4to ; 2nd edit. London, 1694, 
fol.; 3rd edit. London, 1718. 2. ‘The 

Eleventh Note of the Church, viz. The Glory 
of Miracles in the Notes of the Church is 
laid down by Cardinal Bellarmine, examined 
and confuted,’ London, 1688; reprinted in 
vol. iv. of John Cumming’e edition of ‘APre- 
servativo against Popery,’ London, 1848. 
8. ‘ The Texts examined which Papists cite 
out of the Bible for Proof of their Doctrine 
concerning the Visibility of the Church,’ 
London, 1 688, in 1 Popery not founded upon 
Soripture,’ 1608-9; reprinted by Bishop 
Gibson in his * Preservative against Popery,’ 
London, 1788. 

[For Richard Resbury, see Wood’B Athena 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 639; Konnett’i Register, pp, 
906, 032, 037; Palmer’s Nonconformist's Memo- 
rial, iii. 43 ; Oal. State Papers. Dom., Comm, for 
Oomp. p, 1064, For Nathaniel, besides worta 
montioned, Wood's Kosti,ed,Bliss,ii. 337, Postal 
Alumni Ozon. early ser. p. 1246; Newcourt's 
Report. Ecclos. i. 709 ; Grodusti Cantabr. p. 392; 
Earl. Soc. Publications, xxxi. 193 ; Pepys'e Diary, 
v. 264 ; Lysons's Environs of London, i. 610, iii, 
884, 386, 387 «. ; Admission Books of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, per the master, Dr. Phear; 
Registers pf Oundle, per tbe vicar, Rev. C. Hop- 
kins, and tbo Rev. J. Skinner, curate, who madn 
an exhaustive soaroh; Will 192, Young, P.0.C, 
London.] 0. F, S. 


REUTER, ADAM (A 1027), author,* 
native of Cottbus in Silesia, was granted 
permission to study in the Bodleiau Library 
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at Oxford on 8 Sapt. 1808 ( Oxford Tfniii. Reg, 
Oxford Hist. Soo. II. i. 286). He was then 
a licentiate ‘ utri usque juris.’ Wood, who 
erroneously calls him a Welshman, says that 
he continued at Oxford for many years ‘in 
the condition of a commoner, for he wore a 
jowl, and was entered into the mutrieula as a 
member of Exeter College ’ (Wood, Athena 
Oxen. ii. 420). He proved himself a learned 
and ingenious scholar, a good Latinist, and 
a severe Calvinist. He published; l.'Qums- 

tiones Juris Controversi 12,’ Oxford, 1609, 
dedicated to George Rvves, warden of 
Hew College, and the fellows, 2. ' Oratio 
Papam esBe llestiam qute non est et tarnen 
est) apud Johan. Apoo, 17, v. 8,’ Lon- 
don, 1610, 4to, spoken by the author be- 
fore the university. 8. 1 Contra Oonspiru- 
torum Oonsilia Orationes dues habitfe in 
nobiliss. et antiquiss. Oxoniensi Academia 
5 Aug. et 5 Novemb, 1610, diobus Regi® 
Liberations et Conspiratione Gowrie et Tor- 
mentaria,’ dedicated to George, lord Caraw, 
of Clopton, Henry and Thomas Carey, and 
William Waller, London, 1812, 4. ‘Liber- 
tatis Anglican® dofonsio, eeu demonstratio 
Eegnum Angliffi non esse feudum pontiflciSj 
in nobilissima et antiquissima Oxoniensi 
Academia publics oppnsita Martino Becario, 

5. I, ’London, 1618. C. • Eadgnrue in .Tacobo 
redivivus eeu Pietatis Anglican® Defensio 
contra Rosweydum,’ London, 1014, 4to. 

6. ‘DeConsiliotraotatus,’ dedicated to the 
Earl of Suffolk, Oxford, 1628. 

[Wood’s account of Reuter's Welsh origin is 
denied by his own statement reepecting him- 
self in his first publication. Wood’s error is 
repeated in Poster and Williams's Biogr. Diet, ; 
c£ Watt’s Bibl. Brit, and Reutor's works in 
Bnt. Mrs.) F. Madan’s Early Oxford Prase, pp, 
75, 131.] W. A. 3. 

SEVAN'S, SAMUEL (1808-1888), 
colonist, the 1 father of the New Zealand 
press,’ was horn in England in 1808 and 
brought up as a printer. lie oarae into con- 
tact with Henry Samuel Chapman [q. v.l, 
sad emigrated with him in 1883 to Montreal, 
where he helped to start the 1 Doily Adver- 
tiser.’ Some indiscreet artioles in the paper 
led him to leave Canada in 1837 and return 
to London, where he identified himself with 
the Wakefield scheme foe the colonisation 
of New Zealand. In 1889 he was appointed 
secretary to the executive committee for in- 
augurating the settlement of Port Nioholson, 
lathe same year he published in London 
the first numbers of the 1 New Zealand 
(burette,’ and on 18 April 1840, soon after 
jus arrival in the colony, brought it out 
in Wellington, being himself editor, printer, 
tad publisher. He assisted with his own 


hands in building an office for the paper, 
which on 22 Aug, 1840 blossomed into the 
‘New Zealand Gazette and Britannia Spec- 
tator.’ In 1848 he published at this office 
the first Wellington almanac. He was long 
remembered as a prominent figure in the 
early days of the Wellington settlement. 

In 1847 Revans gave up his connection 
with journalism, removed to the Wairarapa, 
residing at WoodsidB, near Greytown, and 
took up land for sheep-farming in partner- 
ship with Captain Smith, R.N, An effort 
in 1BS1 to make a uew settlement in Cali- 
fornia proved a failure, and after his return 
to sheep-farming in New Zealand, Re vans and 
his partner held as much as fifty-five thou- 
sand acres. For a time he represented Grey- 
town district both in the House of Assembly 
and in the Provincial Council. But he fell 
into pecuniary embarrassments, and died un- 
married at Grey town on 15 July 1888, de- 
pendent on his friends. 

[Wairapara Standard quoted by New Zealand 
Times, 11 July 1888 ; Mennell’s Diet. of Austra- 
lian Biography; New Zealand Parliamentary 
Papers.] C. A. H. 

REVELEY, WILLEY (<J. 17091, archi- 
tect, was probably son of William Reveley, 
a younger son of Willey Reveley of Newton 
Underwood, Northumberland, and Newby 
Wiske, Yorkshire, whose father, William 
Reveley, had married Margery, daughter and 
heirees of Robert Willey of Newby Wiske. 
Willey Reveley the younger received Ids 
professional education in London from Sir 
William Chambers [q, vj in 1781-2. lie ac- 
companied Sir Richard Woreley as ‘ architect 
and draftsman’ in his tour through Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt (1784-1789), and, on his 
return to England, pursued his profession 
with much activity. He made designs 1 of 
great beauty and elegance ' for public baths 
at Bath, but was not employed in executing 
them. He also prepared a plan for an infir- 
mary at Canterbury, which was not utilised, 
and for wet docks on the Thames. The 
most important works exeouted by him were 
All Saints' Church, Southampton (1792-6), 
a classical building with pediment supported 
by Ioaio columns and cupola of good propor- 
tions j and a country mansion, Windmill Iliil, 
Sussex, which is given in Richardson’s ‘ Vi- 
truvius Eritannicus ’ (vol. J. pi. 26-7). The 
plans for the church were modified somewhat 
disastrously to suit the prejudices of the 
mayor and aldermen of Southampton, In 
1784 he edited vol, iii, of Stuart and Revett’s 
Antiquities of Athens,’ and, in the preface, 
replied to certain animadversions, of Sir W, 
Chambers upon Greek architecture, His 
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promising career, marred, by a somewhat 
splenetic temper, was cut short by his death, 
at his house in Oxford Stroot, London, on 
6 July 1799. 

The journal of his tour is in tho library of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and the drawings of tho pyramids, made by 
him from actual measurement, are at Now 
College, Oxford. Some of his designs are in 
Sir .1 ohn Soane’s museum in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

[Diet, of Architecture (ed. Papworth), vii. 88 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1709, ii. 627 ; Nichols's Lit. Anoccl. 
ix. 148 ; Davies’s Southampton, p. 397 1 Philo- 
sophical Magazine, 1709, iv. 220-2; Hodgson's 
Northumberland, it. ii. 701.] G. J. It. 

REVELL or EIVELL, Sib RIOIIAKD 
(d. 1222), knight and landowner, said to have 
been the son of William Revell (Poi.u, 
Devonshire, p. 82), probably a landowner in 
Devonshire and lord of Revolsl oko in that 
county, rccoived from Ilenry II grants of 
‘ Ouri ’ or Curry Rivell, and Langport, both 
in Somerset (MS, Record Office, Cartas 
Antiques, R., Nos. 11 , 12), and is said to have 
built a castle at Langport ((Somerset Archero- 
logical Society's (Proceedings, xi. i. 8). lie 
was sheriff for Devonshire and Cornwall 
from the sixth to tho tenth years of Richard C 
( Thirty-first JRepos-t of the Deputy-Keeper of 
the llecords, p. 279), and is said to have re- 
ceived from Richard the custody of the 
castles of Exoter and Launceston (Pom, u.s.) 
He was paying rent to the crown in the 
reign of John, and was at Carriclrfergus, Kil- 
kenny, and Dublin in 1210, during tho ex- 

S edition to Ireland of that year ( Jtotuli da 
'.ilserate, &c., pp. 180, 204, 220). He mar- 
ried Mabel, sister and heir of Waltor do 
Esselegh, or Ashley, in Wiltshire, and died in 
1222, He appears to have had a son named 
Richard ( Chancery Dolls, p. 94), who pro- 
bably predoeeasod his father, for tho eldor 
Richard’s heir, subject to tho dower of his 
wife MnboL who survived him, was his only 
daughter Sabina, wife of Ilonry da l’Orli, 
Sho survived her husband, who died in 1241, 
and had lively of tho lands of her inheritance 
in Somerset and Dorsot, which passed to her 
son Ilonry de l’Orti (doUrtiaco), summoned 
to parliament in 1299. It is probable that 
Revel’s Hill, near Mintern in Dorset, takes 
its name from Sir Richard Revell. Contem- 
poraries of Sir Richard were the landowners 
William RevollinWiltshireandHughRovoll 
in Northamptonshire ; tlioir connection with 
Sir Richard is not known. 


[Oollinson's Somorset, i. 28 ; Polo’s Devon- 
shire, p, 82; Somerset Arohasolog. Soc. Pxoo. 
(1801) xi. i. 8, (1896) Xu. ii. 76 , MS. Clinne. 
Cart. Antiq, Nos. 11, 12, Roberts’s Oiilendnrium 


Genealog. l. 11, 46, Rot. Litt, Claus i lift A 
Rot. de Liberate, &c„ pp. iso, 204, 22o'. Chan 
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from fir, ff 
"W. E. ‘ 

REVETT, NICHOLAS (1720-18041 
arohiteot and draughtsman, was second son 
of John Revott of Brandeston Hall near 
Framlingham in Suffolk, where he was bom 
in 1720. Ilia mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Fauoonbridge. Adopting the pro- 
fession of an artist, he made his way to Roma 
in 1742. lie studied painting there, under 
Oavalioro Bouefiala. At Rome, Revett be- 
came acquainted with James Stuart (1713- 
1788) [u.v.], the artist, Matthew Bretting- 
hflm, and Gavin Hamilton [q. y.], tho painter. 
In April 1748 he made an expedition with 
them to Naples and hack on foot. It Beems 
to havo been during this journey that the 
idea occurred to Revett and Hkm iltm^ and 
was eagerly taken np by Stuart and Bretting- 
ham, of malting an expedition to Athena to 
measure ami delineate the monuments of 
Greek antiquity still remaining there. This 
idea was warmly supported, with money as 
well as oilier encouragemont, by many of the 
Engl isli dilettanti in Rome. In March 1760 
Stuart and Revett left Rome for Venice, 
Hamilton and Brettingham being unable to 
accompany them. At Venice they missed 
their boat, and wore dolsved some months, 
during which they visited the antiquities of 
Pola in Dalmatia. They became acquainted 
with Sir James Gray,K.B., the British resi- 
dent at Venice, and, through his agency, 
were elected members of the Society of 
Dilettanti in London. Eventually they 
reached Athens in the spring of 1761, end 
resided there, with some intervals, untillate 
in 1754, returning to England early in 1766. 
They drew and measured most of the anti- 
quitios in Athens and its neighbourhood, 
but their work was hampered by tumults 
due to tho bad government of the Turks, and 
by incursions of a more formidable enemy, 
the plague. On their return to England they 
were admitted to the Society of Dilettanti, 
and, with tho aid of some of the most in- 
fluential members, they succeeded in publish- 
ing, in 1762, the first volume of ‘The Anti- 
quities of Athens, measured and delineated 
by James Stuart, F.R.S. and F.S.A., and Ni- 
cholas Revett, Painters and Architects.’ 
Tho success of this book was instantaneous, 
but Ihe lion’s share of the credit fell to 
Stuart, who was dubbed 1 Athenian ’ Stuart 
therefrom. Rovott seems to have been dis- 

I ilenscd at this, and therefore parted with all 
lis rights in the work to Stuart, having no 
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connection -with the succeeding volumes, 
jkvett however, continued an active mem- 
ter of 'the Society of Dilettanti, and was 
selected by them to go on an expedition to 
the coast of Asia Minor, with Richard 
pi.omlw (1788-1810) fa. v.] and William 
Pars [q. v.l, Revett undertaking the duties 
of the architectural measurement of anti- 
quities. The party left England in June 1784, 
and returned in September 1786. Subse- 
quently their journals and drawings were 
jantlea over to the Society of Dilettanti, 
-who made a selection from them, which they 
entrusted to Revett to prepare for publica- 
tion. The remainder were handed over to 
Chandler for the same purpose, on his own 
account. The first volume of ‘The Anti- 
quities of Ionia’ was published in 1769, but 
the aeeond volume did not appear until 1707. 
Bevett remained a prominent member of the 
sooiety, and was employed by some of them, 
notably Lord Le Despencer (Sir Francis 
Hashwoad), to execute various architectural 
-works in the ‘Grecian gusto.’ One of the 
most important architectural works executed 
hv Revett was the church of Ayott St. Law- 
rence in Hertfordshire. During the later 
years of his life he fell into pecuniary diffi- 
culties. He died on 8 June 180-1, aged 8i, 
and was buried at Bratideston. A portrait 
of Revett was presented by Mr. Weale to 
the Institute of British Architects in 1826 ; 
this was engraved to form the frontispiece 
to the fourth volume of ‘ The Antiquities 
of Athens.’ 

[Memoir in vol. iv. of the Antiquities of 
Athens; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Hamil- 
ton's Historical Notice of the Socioty of Dilet- 
tanti; Miehaelis’s Anciont Marbles in Great 
Britain ; Gent. Mug. 1821, ii. 123,] L. C. 

REYNARDSON, Sib ABRAHAM 
(1690-1081), lord mayor of London, son of 
Thomas Reynardson, Turkey merchant, of 
Plymouth, by Julia Braco, was born at Ply- 
mouth in 1690, Abraham served his ap- 
prenticeship in London to Edmund James, 
of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, and be- 
came a freeman of the city on 6 Oct. 1018. 
He was also a prominent member of the go- 
verning bodies of the Turkey and East India 
Companies. In July 1640 he was cli09en 
master of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
and entered on the office of sheriff in the fol- 
lowing September. As master of the Men- 
ehantTaylors he helped to respond to Charles’s 
demand lor a loan from the city companies in 
1610. His sympathies were with the royalist 
cause. Neither he nor his colleagues on the 
courtof the company assistedthe corporation, 
except under compulsion, in raising loans for 


the parliament in 1642 and 1648. His term of 
office as lord mayor extended over the event- 
ful year 1648-9. Reynardson was the first 
Devonshire man who attained the dignity. 
His election sermon was preached by Obadi&h 
Sedgwick, an eloquent divine, whom Crom- 
well had stigmatised as ‘a rascally priest.’ 
Reynardson soon found himself in conflict 
with the Rump parliament, which had de- 
clared all oaths of allegiance to the king 
illegal. The mavoT Tefused to admit to the 
common council members who had not 
made the customary loyal subscription, but 
parliament retaliated by ordering him to 
assemble the council and suspend the taking 
of oaths (6 Jnn. 1648-9), In anticipation of 
resistance, they further directed that the 
mayor should remove the chains which had 
been placed aaross the streets ns a protection 
from cavalry charges. The act constituting 
the court for the trial of King Charles natu- 
rally received no countenance from Reynard- 
son, and it was read in his absence at the 
Exchange and in Cheapside by the sergeant- 
at-arms, with the commons’ mace upon his 
shoulder. A petition which had been cir- 
culated in the city, affirming ‘ that the com- 
mons of England, in parliament assembled, 
have the Bupreme power of this nation,’ was 
reud before the common council on 9 Jan., 
when Reynardson presided, with a view to 
its being presented by the council to the 
House of OommonB. A committee recom- 
mended its adoption, but when this recom- 
mendation was brought up at the meeting of 
the council on 18 Jan., Reynardson refused 
to put the question. The debate on the sub- 
ject lasted from eleven in the morning till 
eight in the evening, when the lord mayor 
left, and the resolution for presenting the- 
petition was carried. The House of Com- 
mons took no proceedings against the mayor, 
but passed an ordinance that, if the mayor 
failed, to call a meeting of the council on the 
requisition of six members, any forty of the 
members could convene the council without 
the lord-mayor’s presence. After the execu- 
tion of Oharles on 80 Jan., Reynardson had 
official possession of the ‘ personal treaty,’ 
■which was an engagement subscribed by most 
of the common council in favour of the pro- 
posed treaty between Oharles and the parlia- 
ment. This contained the names of leading 
citizens who had by their signatures approved 
its loyal sentiments, and Reynardson burnt 
the incriminating document ‘to ashes pri- 
vately in his chamber,’ says Smallwood in his 
‘ Memoir,’ ‘ that nothing might remain, to the 
prejudieeof any.’ Notwithstandingtho anxie- 
ties that beset him, Reynardson accepted the 
presidentship of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
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in February 1048-9, On 28 March a copy of 
the act proclaiming the abolit Ion of the kingly 
office was brought to Reynardson’s liousu, but 
he refused to make it public. He was there- 
upon summoned to the bur of the Ilouse of 
Commons, lie pleaded his conscientious 
scruples; the house ordered him to pay a 
fine of 2,000/., to be imprisoned in the Tower 
for two months, and to be deposed from the 
mayoralty (cf. Triall and Examination of the 
Lord Mayor, 1649). The court of aldermen 
at once took possession of the insignia, and 
proceeded to the election of a now mayor. 

The author and publisher of * A Vindica- 
tion of the late Lord Mayor ’ were arrest ed 
by order of tbe council of state (26 April). 
Reynardson’s tenure of office had brought 
with it a heavy pecuniary burden. Tie lost, 
according to lus own statement, as much as 
20,000/. while mayor. He refused, however, 
to pay the fine imposed by parliament, and 
< his goods, household stuff, and wearing ap- 
parel were ordered to be sold by the candle.’ 
A balance still remained unpaid, and on 
7 May 1651, an order was issued that the 
whole of his estato was to bo seised until 
the flno was liquidated. He had in Sept em- 
ber 1619 resigned, on acoouut of ill-bealtb, 
the presidency of St. Bartholomew's. 

Immediately after the Restoration, Rev- 
nardson and thirteen other membors of the 
common council presented to the king a reso- 
lution from that body commending Reynard- 
son’s action in January 1648-9, Charles II 
knighted the members of tlio deputation 
(May 1660), but lteynardson appeal's to have 
been separately knighted by Charles on. his 
visit to the Guildhall on 5 July. Jley nurd- 
son was formally rostored to the aldormanie 
office on 4 Sept., but declined, on account of 
1 bis sickly condition,’ the offer of the mayor- 
alty for 1600-1. Ho diod at Tottenham on 
4 Oct. 1661. Ilis body, after lying in state 
at Merchant Taylors’ llall till the 17 th, was 
conveyed to the church of St. Martin Out- 
wich. His widow was buried in the chan- 
cel of the same church oil 14 July 1074, but 
no monument was raised to either, and their 
romainSj with many others, were removed 
to the city of London cemetery at Ilford in 
1874, when the church was demolished. Ilis 
will, dated 10 May and proved 22 Got, 1 661, 
provided 800/. as a pension for six poor 
women of his company, and 140 ounces of 
silver to be made into a basin and ewer for 
use at tbe feasts. To the Merchant Taylors' 
Company he had lent large sums of money, 
and regularly attended the meetings of the 
court. During his lifetime lie had presented 
two silver flagons and two gilt cups with 
covers to the communion table of tbeohurcb 


of St. Martin Outwich. His exten«iv7Z7 
petty included lands in Essex and Sussed 
addition to his manor-house at Tottenh.™ 
purchased in 1039. In 1040 he took S? 
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Reynardson was twice married. His first 
wife, Abigail, third daughter of Alderman 
Nicholas Crisp of Bread Street, died in July 
1632. By her he had two sons bom in the 
parish of St. Andrew Underslmft; only the 
Becond, Nicholas, survived the parents/ His 
socond wife was Eleanor, daughter of Richard 
Wynne of Shrewsbury. Of this marriage 
there were three sons and three daughters 
all of whom survived their father. ’ 

Two portraits of Reynardson ore preserved 
one at Merchant Taylors’ nail, and another 
at, Holywell Hall at Tottenham. These re- 
present him in the robes of office, with the 
mace and sword lying boside him. A por- 
trait of his second wife, Eleanor, was painted 
by Cornelius Janssen [q. v.] in 1648, 


[Smallwood’s Funeral Sermon, preached on 
17 Oct. 1001; Bnrko’a Landed Gentry; Clnde’s 
London during tho Rebellion, 1894, passim, and 
references there given.] C. W-s. 


REYNELL, OAREW (1036-1690), eco- 
nomic writer, born in 1636, and descended 
of tho family of Reynell of East Ogwell, 
Devonshire, was grandson of Sir George 
Reynell, marshal of the king's bench, and 
eon of Carew Reynell (d. 1657), also marshal 
of the king’s bunch, who resided at Rivershill 
in tho parish of Binstead, Hampshire. His 
mother was Mary, daughter of Marcellus 
Rivers of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and 
Rivershill. Ilis only brother, George, was 
fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
canon of Lincoln from 1882 till his death m 
1087, when ha was buried in the chapel of 
his college. 

Carew entered at Wodham CoUege, Oxford, 
on 10 July 1052 as a gentleman commoner. 
IIo luft Oxford without a degree, and in 
1054 was enlered a student of the Middle 
Temple (Gaewnur, Wadham College, p. 168), 
In 1066 ho woe sent to Exeter gaol on a 
charge of complicity in the rising against 
the government at Salisbury of JohnPenjad- 
dock [q. v,] (see State Papers, Dom. Interreg. 
cxxviii. 8). His father petitioned the council 
to pardon him on account of his youth, and 
General Desborougb was ordered, after taking 
security from the older Roynell for his good 
conduct, to send him home. It is probable 
that he then went abroad, In_1657 he suc- 
ceeded to his patrimony of Rivershill, and 
in 1661 greeted the Restoration with sa ex- 
travagant ode, 'The Fortunate Changeling 
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a Faaegyrick to Ms sacred Majesty King 
Charles 11,’ London, 1661, fol. It was re- 
printed in ‘ Fugitive Poetical Tracts 1 (2nd 
aer, No. xxiv). Thenceforth. Eeynell devoted 
himself to economic studies. He died, at his 
house in Shoreditch, in 1690. 

He married, first, Anna, widow of one 
Metcalfe; his second wife was named 
Elizabeth, widow of Ralph Took of Took’s 
Court (cf. Chester, Marriage Licences, ed, 
Foster, col. 1126). By the first wife he had a 
son,Carew,and by the second wife a daughter, 
Anne. 

Reynell's economic study resulted in 
‘The True English Interest, or an Account 
of the Chief Natural Improvements and 
some Political Observations demonstrating 
an Infallible Advance of this Nation to infi- 
nite Wealth and Greatness, Trade and Popu- 
lacy, with Employment and Preferment for 
all Persons,’ London, 1674, 8vo (licensed 
5 Sept. 1678). It is a noticeable hook, though 
it accepts the mercantile theory without 
question. It was noticed in ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions/ No. 102, 27 April 1674, vol. 
he. In the twenty-seventh chapter (p. 79), 

‘of learning ’ (and libraries), Reynelf si _ 

‘Much more would be said of this subject, 
but I refer that to my “Discourse of the Ad- 
vancement of Learning/” of which nothing 
is known. 

Another Cabew Rnmnnx (1698-1746), 
bishop of Derry, son of Carew Eeynell, of 
Covent Garden, London, was educated at 
Winchester, 1707-11 (Kirbx, Winchester 
Segister, p. 221). In 1711 he was elected a 
scholar and fellow of New College, Oxford, 
whence he graduated B.A. 1716, M.A. 1719, 
B,D. and D.D. 1780. He was proctor of his 
university in 1728 (Foster, Alumni Oxon .) 
From 17&8 to 1748 he was rector of Colerne, 
Wiltshire, and in 1784 of SS. John and Lau- 
rence, Bristol. He became chaplain to 
William Bradshaw [q. v.], bishop of Bristol 
and chancellor of that diocese. He removed 
tolroland in 1787 as first chaplain to the 
lord lieutenant, the duke of Devonshire, and 
was promotedlo the see of Down and Connor 
in 1789, and to that of Derry in 1743. He 
held the latter till hie death in 1744-6 
(Cottojt, Fasti Fades. Fib. iii. 810). Hie 
published works consist of sermons, three of 
whioh are in the British Museum. 

A third Carew Reynell (1690-1765), son 
of Rev, John Reynell, of West Hatton, Lin- 
colnshire, a graduate of Corpus Ohristi College, 
Oxford, was prebendary of Chichester from 
1724 to 1780, vicar of Marsdon, Oxfordshire, 
from 1726 to 1786, and rector of Ohildrey, 
Berkshire, from 1731 till his death on 29 May 
1766 (Foams, Alumni Oxon.) 


Reynell 

(Official Returns of Members of Parliament; 
Tuckett’s Devon Pedigrees, p. 147 ; Burks’s Com- 
moners, iv. 446, and Landed Gentry, p. 2346, 
Haxl. Soc. vi. 234, 240 ; West cote’s Devon, pp. 
67 6—8 ; Warner’s Collections for Hist, of Hamp- 
shire; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of Engl. iv. 09.1 

W. A. a. 

EEYNELL, EDWARD (1B12-1683), 
divine, born at West Ogwell, Devonshire, 
in. 1612, was son of Sir Thomas ReyneH, 
whose younger brother, Sir George, waegrand- 
father of Carew Reynell (1636-1090) [q. v.] 
His mother was hie father’s second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Killigrew 
of Cornwall, lie was admitted as a fellow 
commoner to Exeter College, Oxford, on 
80 May 1629 (Boash, Begister of Exeter 
College, p. 08). Prideaux, the rector of the 
collage, had married his half-sister (Prihoe, 
Worthies of Devon, p. 628). He left Ox- 
ford in 1682 without a degree, and entered at 
the Middle Temple; he, like his half-brother 
Thomas, was a benefactor of the Inn. He 
was called to the bar, hut his ' geny being 
more inclined towards divinity/ he took 
orders and became rector of West Ogwell, 
(Burke's, Commoners, iv. 461). He died at 
West OgweEin 1 688 by his o to hand, and was 
buried there. ‘ He was of curious parts and 
flowing style, always single and addioted to 
melancholy, insomuch that it prevailed over 
him to accelerate hie dissolution, which he 
accomplished by the improbable assistance 
but of a bason of water in bis ohamber' 
(Pbiitce). Wood reports the reluotanoe of 
his kinsmen to give further information 
about him, and their desire that ‘he might 
sink into oblivion.’ 

Reynell wrote : 1. ‘ Eugenia’s Tears for 
Great Britain's Glory, or Observations re- 
flecting on these Sad Times/ London, 1642. 
2. ‘ The Life and Death of the Religious and 
Virtuous Lady the Lady Lucie Reynell of 
Ford in Devon, who Dyed, on 18 April 1662, 
whereunto is annexed a Consolatory Epi- 
logue for dojected Souls/ London, 1664. 
Lady Reynell, daughter of Robert Brandon 
of London, was tie writer’s sister-in-law, 
and wife to Sir Richard Reynell (1687- 
1848) of the Middle Temple, an officer in 
the exchequer, 8. ‘An Advice against 
Libertinism, shewing the great Danger 
thereof, and exhorting all to zeal of the 
Truth/ London, 1669, 4. ‘Celestial Ami- 
ties, or a Soul sighing for the Love of her 
Saviour/ London, 1660, dedicated to ‘the 
ladies of our times,’ 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Wood’s Athen®, ed. 
Bliss, iii 868 ; Frince’sWorthies of Devon, p, 623 ; 
Davidson’s Bibliotheca Devoniensis; Boane's Re- 
gister of Exeter College, Oxford.] W. A. S. 
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REYNER, CLEMENT, D.D. (1589- Notices, of English Colleges, p^ 3 ~^~Tr 
1861), abbot of Lambspring or Lansporg in (1850), vn. 420 ; Wcldon’B Chronoloeioal Nos« 
Germany, born in Yorkshire in 1589, made P- ®L] q. q_ * 

bis profession as a Benedictino monk in the _ REYNER, EDWARD (1600-16681 
monastery of St. Laurence at Dioulward in ejected minister, was born in the parish of 
Lorraine in 1010, and pursuod his studies Morley, near Leeds, in 1600. Tobie Matthew 
in St. Gregory’s monastery at Douay. Sub- [q.v.j, archbishop of York, took some notice 
sequently he was sont to the English mis- of him as a boy, and forotold that he would 
sion ; and he was suffering imprisonment riso to distinction. A pious youth ho 
in his native county, on account of his saocr- attended the monthly exercises at Leeds 
dotal character, on 1 April 1618. On his Pudsey, and Halifax, and heard numerous 
releaeo ho was employed in reformiug the sermons. After graduating B,A in 1620 
great monastery of St. Peter at Ghent, He from St. John’s College, Cambridge (M.A. 
graduated D.D. probably at Douay, and acLed 1024), he taught in a school at Aserby, Lin- 
as secretary to tho president of his order colnshire, and afterwards took charge of the 
from 1621 to 1629. Being sent to Germany Countess of Warwick’s school at Market 
to negotiate the transfer of monasteries from Itasem At the close of four years Ludy 
tho Bursfeld congregation, he was for half a Warwick gave him a lectureship which she 
year superior of the monastery of itinteln, supported at Wclton. Thence he was fo- 
und was subsequently president-general of vitod to Lincoln, where he remained nearly 
liis order from 1635 to 1641. At tho ninth forty years. lie was appointed lecturer at 
general chapter held in 1643 lie was do- St. Benedict’s on IS Aug. 1626, and on 
clarod tho first abbot of Lambspring. Ilo 26 Feb. 1627 was presented by the king to 
died at Ilildeshoim on 17 March 1660-1 the rectory of St . Peter at Arches, to which 
(Snow, Necrology, p. 62). Ilis remains wore the vicarago of St. Benedict’s was attached, 
token to Lambspring in 1602, and bnried in Despite Raynor's refusal to conform to all 
the church there. the ceremonies, his eloquence drew to his 

To Reyner bibliographers always attribute ehuroh the cbanoellor ol the cathedral and 
the authorship of the valuable historical work oilier officials. lie preached during the 
entitled ‘ Apoatolatus Benedictinorum in visitations of Bishop John Williams, and 
Anglia, sive Disceptatio Historica do Anti- was collntod to tho prebend of St. Botolpli’s 
quitate Ordinis Congregationisque Monacho- nt Lincoln on 10 Sept. 1685, In 1639 he 
rnmNigrorumS. Bonedicti in regno Anglira,’ declined tho offer of the pastorale of the 
Douay, 1620, fol. Tho materials for this English congregation nt Arnhem, Holland, 
work wore collected by Bather David Balter In the samo year ordors were sent him from 
[q. v.J liis friend. Father John Jones, D.D. the occlesiaslicul court to certify quarterly, 
(1675-1680) [q. v.J, alias Loander & S. Mar- or as often os required, of his conformity to 
lino, reducod the mass of materials into tlio common prayer, 
respectable lntinity, and they left Reyner t o After suffering much indignity, Reyner 
edit the work, so that it passes for being escaped from Lincoln during tlie royalist 
finished ‘ oporfi, et industrifi It. P. Olcmoiilis occupation. For a time he preached atYar- 
Reynori.’ In tho dedication to Cardinal Bon- mouth on Sundays. But ho soon settled at 
tivoglio, Reyner candidly says: ‘Non author Norwich, and gavo two week-day lectures 
opens sum, sad jussu congrogalionis editor ct at St. Andrew’s Church in that city (1043- 
dedicator’ (Dodd, Church, Hist. ed. Tiernoy, 1046), lie returned to Lincoln on 29 Oct, 
iv. 97 «.) 1846 on recoipt of a call under the seal of the 

A coni emporary, Williaji Rdyotb (,/l. corporation, and of an order from tho West- 
1619), who was cduoalod in Paris at the minster assembly of divines. Be preached 
charge of his relative, Riohard Smith (1560- regularly at St. Peter’s in the morning, and 
1665) [q.v.l, and afterwards resided at Arras at tho cathedral in the afternoon, adopting 
College in Paris, published translations into tho oongrcgationalist system. His sermonB 
Latin of thu following ! (1) Brereley's ‘ Pro- were chiefly directed against antinomianism 
testant Apology,’ Paris, 1615; (2) Staplo- aud anabaptism. During the siege of Newark 
ton’s ‘Fortress of Faith, '161 9 j f 3) Stapleton’s Iteynor proachod to the parliamentary army 
‘Prolestanoy and its Authors’ (Dodd, Church on the fast day appointed for 27 Moron 1646, 
Jlistoiy, ii, 379). and the sermon was printed (London, 1046, 

[Dodds Church Iliat. 1st edit. ii. 408; Du- 8vo). lie did not take the 1 engagement/ 
thillconl’s Blbl. Dovmisionna, 2nd edit. p. 190; hut agreed to the Savoy confession of faith. 
G-illow's JBiogr, Diet. iii. 605 ; Notes and Queries, Ho was ejected from his benefice m 1664, 
7th ser. x, 208, 349 ; Oliver's Gotholio Religion but appears to have remained at Lincoln, 
in OoinwaU, pp, 493 s 603, 622, 636 j Petre’s where lie died before May 1608. By his wife 
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Elizabeth, he had two sons : John (4. 1624), 
a fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
whence he was ejected at the Restoration, 
and Joseph. 

Reyner wrote : 1. ‘ Precepts for Christian 
Practice/ with a preface by Edmund Calamy 
(1600-1666) fa. v.],aud a note by Dr. Thomas 
Minton [q. v.], London, 8th edit. 1666, 8vo; 
11 th. edit. 1668 ; answered by Martin Mason 
fq.v.] in ‘The Proud Pharisee reproved/ 
1655, 4to. 2. ‘ Rules for the Government of 
the Tongue : together with Directions in sis 
Particular Caees/London, 1C66, 8 vo. S. 1 Con- 
siderations concerning Marriage, with a Re- 
solution of this Case of Conscience, whether a 
Man may lawfully marry his Wife’s Sister/ 
London, 1657, 8vo, reprinted with ‘Precepts/ 
11th edit. London, 1667: the original manu- 
script, sent to London to the author’s friend, 
Simeon Ashe [q. v.], was lost in May 1067 ; 
the work was rewritten a month or two 
later. 4. ‘A Treatise of the Necessity of 
Humane Learning for a Gospel-preacher, 
shewing . . . the benefit of learning in all 
ages/ London, 1668. 6. ‘The Being and 
Wellbeing of a Christian. In three Treatises : 
setting forth the Properties of the Righteous, 
the Excellency of Grace, the Nature and 
Sweetness of Fellowship with Christ/ Lon- 
don, 1869, 8vo, published posthumously. The 
lost two were edited with introduction by 
his son John. 

Another John Reyner was admitted to the 
Yarmouth congregational church, 1046, was 
ejected from Rollesby, Norfolk, in 1002, 
became a ‘conscientious merchant’ at Rot- 
terdam, and died there in 1097. 

[Calamy and Pulmer. ii. 421 ; Calomy’s 
Abridgment of Baxter’s Life, &o. vol. il.; Ac- 
count of Ministers, p. 439 ; Cnlamy’s Acoouut, 
ii. 84; Kennott’a Register, p. 037 i Le Neve’s 
Easti Eeoles. ed. Hardy, ii, 116 ; Boguo and 
Bennett's Hist, of Disaentora, i. 340 ; Willis’s 
Surrey of the Cathedrals, iii. 151 ; Browne’s 
Hiat. of Congregationalism in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, pp. 213, 594; Palmer’s Oont. of Man- 
ship’s Hist, of Yarmouth, p. 366 ; Notes and 
Queries, 6th ser. vi. 429, vii. 114 ; Taylor's Bio- 
graphia Leodiensis, p. 669 ; Thoresby’s Diary, 
1.310, il. 436; Admission Books of Emmanuel 
Coll. Carabr. per the master, Rov, Dr. Phear ; 
Registers of St. Peter at Arches, Lincoln, and 
other transcripts, per A, Gibbs, F.S.A.] C.P, S. 

REYNER, WILLIAM (J. 1019), ca- 
tholic controversialist, [See under Rdmtiib, 
CnUTENT.) 

REYNES, JOHN (Jl. 1630), stationer 
and bookbinder in London, carried on busi- 
ness at the sign of St. Georgo in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. His namo first appears in the 
colophon of an edition of Higden’s ‘ Poly- 


5 Reynolds 

cronycon/ issued in 1627, and he continued 
to publish books at intervals up to 1644, He 
is, however, better known as a bookbinder, 
and numbers of stamped bindings are in 
existence whioh bear bis device. They have, 
as a rule, on one side a stamp containing the 
emblems of the passion, and the inscription 
‘ Redemptoris mundi arma/ and on the other 
a stamp divided into two compartments con- 
taining the arms of England and the Tudor 
rose. His other stamps, about six in num- 
ber, are of rarer occurrence. John CJawood, 
the printer, who was master of the Company 
of Stationers in 1667, was apprenticed to 
Reynes, and put up a window in his memory 
in Stationers^ Hall. 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, i. 413.) 

E. G. D. 

REYNOLD, THOMAS (Jl.VahS). [See 
under Ratnaldu, Thomas,^. 1646.] 

REYNOLDS, Sib BARRINGTON 
(1780-1861), admiral, born in 1786, Bon of 
Rear-admiral Robert Carthew Reynolds 

S . v.], entered the navy in 1795, on board tbo 
ruid, with his father, whom he followed to 
the Amazon. In her he was wrecked in 
Audieme Bay on 14 Jan. 1797. On regaining 
his liberty he again served with his father in 
the Pomonc, from which ho was moved to the 
Indefatigable, witliSir Edward Pellew[q.v.], 
whom be followed to the Impetuenx of 74 
guns. While in her he was present in several 
boat actions, including that in the Morbihan 
ou 6 June 1800, under the immediate com- 
mand of Lieutenant John Pilfold fa. v.] He 
was afterwards in the Orion with Ins father, 
and ou 18 Sept. 1801 was promoted to belieu- 
teuant of the Oourageux. In the following 
J une he was appointed to the Hussar, and. 
from August 1803 to September 1808 wos in 
tile Niobe, during the greater part of the 
time with Captain John Wentworth Loring 
[q. v.] on the coast of France. He was after- 
wards iu the Russell, in the East Indies, 
and in December 1809 was appointed acting 
commander of the Arrogant hulk. His pro- 
motion was confirmed by the Admiralty on 
8 Oct. 1810, and in the following February 
he was appointed to the Hesper, in which he 
took part in the expedition against Java, 
and in acknowledgment of his conduct was 
appointed acting captain of the Sir Francis 
Drake frigate. On 22 Jan. 1812 he was pro- 
moted, independently, by the admiralty, pro- 
bably os a mark of their high appreciation of 
his father’s sorvices. In August 1812 he was 
moved by Sir Samuel Hood, into the Buce- 
phalus, which he took to England, and paid 
ofFin August 1818. Shortly after the peace 
he was offered the oommand of a frigate. 
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which he declined on the ground of ill- 
health ; nor did he accept any furthor em- 
ployment till 1838, when, in October, he 
commissioned the Ganges of 80 guns for 
service in the Mediterranean, and com- 
manded her on the coast of Syria daring the 
operations of 1840. lie had previously, on 
20 July 1838, been nominated a O.B. On 
8 Jan. 1848 he was promoted to the rank 
of roar-admiral, and was shortly afterwords 
appointed to the command-in-chief at the 
Onpe of Good Hope and on the west const 
of Africa; this he held till 1862, receiving 
the special thanks of the government for his 
activity and zeal in suppressing the slave 
trade. On 4 July 1865 he was promoted to 
he vice-admiral ; on 4 Fab. 1866 he was 
nominated a 3C.O.B. From May 1867 to 
October 1800 ho was cominander-in-ohief at 
Devonport. On 1 Nov. 1800 ho waspromot ed 
to the rank of admiral, and on 28 June 1861 
was made a G.O.B. lie died at his scat, 
Penan - , noar Truro, on S Aug. 1881. He 
married, in June 1832, Eliza Anne, third 
daughter of Mr. M. Dick of Pillcorro, For- 
farshire. 

[O’Byrno’a Naval Biogr. Diet.; Marshall’s 
Royal Naval Biogr. ix. (suppl. p(. iii,) IS; Service 
Book in the Public Record Office ; Gent. Mag. 
1801, «. 103, 827.] J. K. L. 

REYNOLDS, CHRISTOPHER. AU- 
GUSTINE (1834-1803), first Roman car 
tholic archbishop of South Australia, was 
horn in Dublin on 26 July 1834. ne was 
sent to study under the Oarmeli! e brothers 
at Olondalkin, and showed on early bent to- 
wards theology. In 1852 he was rsmovod 
to the Benedictine monastery of Lublnce, 
near Rome, to he trained for the priesthood. 
For the benefit of his health he emigrated, 
when his training was over, to Porth, West 
Australia, going out with Bishop Serra early 
in 1856. There he entered on a period of pro- 
bation, especially devoting himself to mission 
work among the aborigines. On 1 March 
1867 he was transferred to South Australia, 
lie completed his probationary studies under 
the joBmt mission at. Sevenhllls, and was or- 
dained iu April 1800, when ho was granted 
a benefice in the city of Adelaide. Subse- 
quently transferred to MoxjhettVale, he con- 
ducted from that place the mission at the 
copper mines of Yorlce’s peninsula, and built 
the church at ICadina. Thence he was trans- 
ferred to less exacting duty at Gawler. 

On 2 Nov. 1878 ho was consecrated bishop 
of Adelaide. lie faced and overcame diffi- 
culties created by dissensions in his diocese, 
and the debt with which it was burdoned. 
Despite imperfect means of communica- 


tion, he constantly visited its remoter parti' 
Hard work broke down a constitution whint 
was not naturally robust, but when on the 
point of resigning his see he was called bv 
the pope, on 28 April 1887, to fill the arch- 
bishopno to which the see was elevated at 
the time. On 11 Sept, he was invested bv 
Cardinal Moran m the cathedral at A delud e 
He visited Rome in 1890 but otherwise dei 
voted the lost six years of his life to his ex- 
tended dutieB. lie died on 16 J une 1893. 

A long list of ohurches and other religions 
or educational buildings marks tke expan- 
sion of his diocese in the twenty years dnriTg 
which he governed it. * 

Reynolds had broad sympathies, hut his 
interest was chiefly given to the practical 
education of the young and to the advocacy 
of lomperance. lie lias been called the 
‘ Father Mathew ’ of South Australia. His 
tolerance was a marked characteristic, but 
he was strongly opposed to the secular edu- 
cation of tho South Australian government 
schools. lie was a good classical scholar 
and preacher, nis genuine kindliness was 
partly concealed by a certain austerity of 
manner. 

[Adelaide Obsorver, 17 June 1893; Trams, 
13 Juno 1803.] C. A. ffi 


REYNOLDS, EDWARD (1609-1678), 
bishop of Norwich, bom in November 16B0, 
was son of Augustine Reynolds, one of tbs 
customers of Southampton, by his wife 
Bridget. The father belonged to a feraily 
formerly settled at Landport in Somerset, 
H e was educated at Southampton grammar 
school, to which he afterwards gave a dona- 
tion of 601., and matriculated from Merton 
College, Oxford, 26 Jan. 1616-16. At Mer- 
ton he was a postmaster, was under Sir 
Henry Savile, and is said to have become 
a good scholar ; he graduated B.A. 16 Oct. 
1618, bocame fellow 1619, proceeded M.A, 
10 July 1624, and D.D. 12 April 1648, 
incorporating at Cambridge for the last two 
degrees. In 1022 ho became one of the 
preachers at Lincoln’s Inn, and for a time 
resided chiefly in London, though he kept 
up liis connection with Oxford, preaching at 
Merton, iu 1627, a sermon in which hs took 
John I’nduaux’s part against Peter Heylyn 

E j. v.] IIo was one of the king’s chaplains, 
ecame vicar of All Saints, Northampton, 
1628, and rector of Braunston, Northampton- 
shire, by the interest of Isaac Johnson in 
1081, whereupon he resigned his appoint- 
ment at Lincoln’s Inn. When the civil war 
broke out, Reynolds came into prominence as 
a moderate Anglican who was ready to ac- 
cept an accommodation. He was one of the 
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Westminster assembly of divines in 1643, 
though he pat off taking the covenant till 
March 1644. He did not speak much, but 
was one of the committee of twenty-two 
appointed to examine and approve of mini- 
sters presented by parishes. On 31 Deo. 1646 
the House of Commons voted Reynolds 
100/. Prom 1646 to 1662 he was vicar 
of St. Lawrence, Jewry. In 1647 he was 
one of the visitors at Oxford, but he was not 
on the visitation of 1664. He held the 
deanery of Christchurch from 1648 to 1660, 
and again in 1069 ; in 1648 he was chosen 
vice-chancellor. He was ejected from 
Christchurch in 1669 because he would not 
take the engagement, and occupied himself 
with supervising a reissue of the confession 
of faith. 

At the Restoration Reynolds conformed. 
He thought, in all probability, that more 
would follow him than actually did so. In 
June 1060 he drew up a paper for reconcil- 
ing differences, and m July ha was made 
warden of Merlon College; the same year 
he received a canonry at Woicester. In 
1681 he took port in the Savoy conference, 
and after much anxious consideration, and 
after conversations with Oalamy, Chalmers, 
and Baxter, he accepted the bishopric of Nor- 
wich. In his diocese he was remembered in 
that, contrary to the custom of those who 
change sides, he was very modorato in his 
treatment of dissenters. He died at the 
Palace, Norwich, 28 July 1676, and was 
buried in the ohapel, where there is a monu- 
ment to his memory. He married Mary, 
probably daughter of John Harding, presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford ; she died 
29 Sept. 1683 at Kingsthorpe, Northamp- 
tonshire, where she had gone to live with 
her son. They had a son Edward, noticed 
bdow, and their youngest daughter, Eliza- 
beth, married, in 1 661, John Oonant [q. v.] 
Reynolds published many sermons and short 
religious works. They were very popular, 
and collections of them were published in 
1688 and 1679, foL (complete edition, with a 
memoir hv Alexander Chalmers, London, 
1820). Wesley included some of Reynolds’s 
sermons in vol. xxv. of his 'Christian Library.’ i 
An engraved portrait by D. Loggan is pre- 
fixed to the 1668 edition of Reynolds’s works, I 
and another, by R. White, to his ' Medi- 1 
tations on St, Peter.’ 

Edward Reynolds (1629-1098), the only 
sm, was educated at St. Paul’s school, and 
proceeded to Meiton College, Oxford, but soon 
removed to Magdalen, where he graduated 
BA. 14 March 1849, and D.D., os a grand 
compounder, in 1676. lie was made a fellow 
of Magdalen by the parliamentary visitors, 


and in 1668 became rector of St. Peter’s, 
Northampton. On 20 Sept. 1600 he wm ap- 
pointed prebendary of Worcester, and, in the 
April following, archdeacon of Norfolk. He 
died 28 J une 1698, and was buried at Kings- 
thorpe chapel, nearNorthampton, where there 
is an epitaph to his memory. He edited in 
1677 his father’s ' Meditations on the Fall 
and Rising of St. Peter.’ 

[Memoir by Chaim ctsj Wood’s Athence 
Oxon, iii. 10B3; Fasti Oxon. it. 116, 129, 366 ; 
Oldham's Boileau, p. viii j Hibbert’a Body of 
Divinity, Pref. ; Alumni Westm. p. 21; Baker’s 
Northamptonshire, i. 278; Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. ti. 16; Gardiner’s Beg. of 8b. Panl’s, 
p. 48 ; B1 oxam's Beg. of Mfigdnlen, v. 202 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon, ; Brodnck’s Merton Col- 
lege.] W. A. J. A. 

REYNOLDS, FRANCES (1729-1807), 
painter. [See under Reynolds, Sib Joshua.] 

REYNOLDS, FREDERIC (1764-1841), 
dramatist, bom in Lime Street, London, 
1 Nov. 1764, was the grandson of an opulent 
merchant at Trowbridge, and the son of a 
whig attorney who acted for Chatham, Wilkes, 
and many other prominent politicians. His 
mother was the daughter of a rich city mer- 
chant named West. For many yeais his 
father’s business was very prosperous, but 
about 1787 he was involved in financial 
difficulties. When about six years old the 
boy was sent to a boarding-school at Walt- 
hamstow, and on 22 Jan. 1776 he was ad- 
mitted at Westminster school (Baekdb and 
SrnNUTNO, West. School Reg. p. 193). On 
12 Jun. 1782 he was entered at the Middle 
Temple, hut he soon abandoned the law for 
playwriting. His first piece, ‘ Werter,’ was 
founded on Qoethe’s novel, and was produced 
at the Bath Theatre on 26 Nov. 1786, and at 
Covent Garden Theatre, London, for MisB 
Brunton’s benefit, on 14 March 1786. In 
later years it was often reproduced on the 
stage, and it was printed both in London 
ana Dublin, the play being out down about 
1706 from five to throe acts (Gdndst, Eng- 
lish Stage , vi. 397, 418-19). 1 Eloisa/ Iris 
second drama, was produced at Oovent. Gar- 
don La December 1786 (ib. vi. 441-2). Rey- 
nolds now abandoned tragedy for comedy, 
and his fiist comedy, 'The Dramatist,’ sub- 
mitted to the public at the benefit of Mrs. 
Wells, 16 May 1789 (Baker, Eiogr. Dra- 
ma tica), was received with great applause. 
It was performed before George III at Oovent 
Garden on his first visit to the theatre after 
his illness, 18 Oct. 1789. During his literary 
career Reynolds composed nearly one hun- 
dred tragedies and comedies, many of which 
were printed, and about twenty of them 
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obtained temporary popularity j ho wrote 
two pieces in conjunction with Miles Peter 
Andrews [q, v.] Ilis piny, ‘The Caravan, 
or the Driver and his Dog,’ was performed 
at Drury Lane, with the introduction of n 
live dog that was trained to save a child 
from drowning by leaping from a rock and 
plunging into real water. It is still remem- 
bered through a jest of Sheridan, who hurst 
into the greenroom, when the success of the 
play was established, with the shout of in- 
quiry, ‘ Where is ho, my guardian angel P ’ 
The answor was made, ‘ The author has just 
retired,’ but Sheridan replied, ‘Poohl I moan 
the dog-actor, author and preserver of Drury 
Lane Theatre.’ 

Prom 1814. to 1822 Reynolds was perma- 
nently engaged at Oovent Garden Thoatro 
as 1 thinker ' for the management, and after 
tho lapse of ft year he discharged the same 
duties for Elliston at Drury Lone. In 1881 
appeared a novel by him, ‘A Playwright’s 
Adventures,’ published as tho first volume 
of the ‘Dramatic Annual.’ Ilis last work 
was the pantomime produced at tho Adolphi 
Theatre, London, at Christmas 1810. Ilo 
died on 10 April 1841. Uo married, on 
16 March 1790, Miss Mnnsal, a young Indy 
from South Wales, who hod taken to the 
stage and was then engaged at tho Oovent 
Garden Theatre. Ilia eldest son, Frederic 
Monsol Reynolds, is separately noticed. 

Roynolds's plays wero slight, and are de- 
acrihed as having been f aimed at tho modes 
and follies of the moment.’ Byron, in ‘ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch lioviowers,’ refers to 
tho degradation of tho drama : 

While Reynolds vents liis * dominos, poohs, and 
zounds’ 

And common-place and common aonso confounds, 

Reynolds brought out in 1826, in two 
autobiographical volumes, ‘Tho Li fo and 
Times of Frederic lloynolds, written by 
liimself’ (second edit. 1827). Tho adven- 
tures of his earlier life are narrated with 
spirit. Tho frontispiece is his portrait , drawn 
by G. II. Harlow in 1814, and ongravod 
by II. Mayer (Down, English Theatrical Lit. 
p. 277). Ilis portrait was also painted by 
Raphaol Smith, and engraved by Guorgo 
T. Doo, 1826. A third engraving of him 
was mado by Ridley, from a miniature by 
W. Nash. 

fAtlionieum, 21 April 1841, p. 324 ; Oont. 
Mug. 1 790, i. 261 ; Mathias's Pursuits of Lit. p. 
79 ; Gifford’s Baviad uud Mtevlad.] W, P. C. 

REYNOLDS, FREDERIC MANSEL (tf, 
1 860), author, was the eldost sou of Frederic 
Reynolds [q. v.] tho dramatist. Having re- 
ceived a good education, he drifted into a 


quaBi-literary occupation, editing <n„ 
Keepsake’ from 1828 to 1836, andWq 
Ilus annual, in which the engravings usudk 
atoned for the general feebleness ofthahte- 
vaiy contributions, was produced with kvish 
expense, and was probably the best of iu 
class. 

Wordsworth. contributed to Reynolds's 
‘Keopsake’asornietonthamy-"- ' 


stone in Worcester Cathodraf which bears o„ 
it tho simple word 1 Miserrimus.’ Neither 
Wordsworth nor Reynolds was aware that 
theperson commemorated was TkomasMorm 
(1660-1748) [q. v.l In ignorance of tins™ 
cumstance, Reynolds composed a narrative 
of the crimeB of a supposititious Miserrimiis 
told iu tho first person, under the title 1 Miser- 
rimus : a Tale.’ It was originally punted 
for private circulation in 1882 ; was pub- 
lished anonymously m 1883, with a dedica- 
t ion to William Godwin, and reprinted in 
tho samo year. By most of the critics it was 
pronounced ‘impassioned,’ hut it was de- 
nounced in tho ‘ Gentleman's Magazine’ as a 
libel on an innocent and helpless person. 
.Tokyll, who callod it ‘ Young Reynolds's ex- 
travaganza,’ implied that it was the result of 
a nightmare ( Correspondence , p. 811). In 
1836 Reynolds brought out a companion 
novol entitled ‘The Parricide, a domestic 
Eomanco,’ but it did not meet with equal 
success. * The creation of a smile ’ was his 
sole object in writing his novel, ‘The Go- 
quetto’ (1884, 3 vols.) 

In his later years Reynolds suffered much 
from a norvous disorder, and resided mostly 
abroad. After a long illness he died at 
Fontainebleau, on his way to Italy, 7 June 
1860. Ilo left behind him a yoang wife 
‘ whom ho had known from her child- 
hood, and whoso education he had superin- 
tended.’ 

Koynolds was o well-informed man, with 
a grind taste in painting and music. His 
versification was graceful, but his prose 
style was forced and artificial. 

[dent. Mug. 1860, ii. 231; Madden’s Conn- 
toss of Blessuigton, iii. 262-6, cf. Mobkis, 
Thomas, 1060-1748.] W. P. C. 

REYNOLDS, GEORGE NUGENT 
(1770 P- 1802), Irish poet, son of George 
Nugentlteynolds, a landowner of Letterfjnn, 
00 . Leitrim, was born there about 1770. His 
father frequently entertained O’Caiolan the 
bard [seo O’Oaroian or Oabolaw, Tob- 
logii]. The older Reynolds was murdered on 
1 0 Oct, 1786 by an attorney named Robert 
Iveon, who was executed for the crime (see 
Report of the Trial of Robert Kean , 1788, 
8vo). Soon after 1700 the son began to 
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write ballads and songs for the Dublin perio- 
dicals, many of them appearing iu the 1 Sen- 
timental and Masonic Magazine,’ 1702-5, 
W.P. Carey’s ‘Evening Star,’ and in Watty 
Cox's ‘Irish Magazine/ generally signed 
with Ms initials or ‘ G — e fi — s ’ and ‘ G — e 

jp n Ids.’ In Carey’s paper appeared Roy- 

nolds’s well-known poem, ‘The Catholic’s 
Lamentation/ otherwise called ‘ Green were 
the Fields where my Forefathers dwolt O.’ 
The most popular of his short lyrics, ‘ Kath- 
leen O’AIore, ran through thirteen editions 
on its publication in 1800. In 1794 Rey- 
nolds published, in Dublin, ‘ The Pcintliead/ 
on heroic poem in four cantos. In 1797 a 
musical piece, entitled ‘Bantry Bay/ re- 
ferring to the attompted French invasion, 
was performed with success at Covent Gar- 
den, the music being by William Reeve 
[q, v.] The piece, which was loyalist in 
tone, was published in London in the same 
year. 

Reynolds was at this time a yeomanry 
officer— popular, distinguished as a wit, and 
in the commission of the peace for Leitrim 
and Roscommon. But in or about 1799 Lord 
Clare deprived him of the latter office, on the 
ground that his loyalty was doubted. Rey- 
nolds retorted in an insulting letter, which 
afterwards appeared in Watty Cox's ‘Maga- 
jine.' In 1801 he came to England to study 
jaw, intending to practise, but died early in 
1802 at Stowe in Buckinghamshire, while on 
a visit to the Duke of Buckingham. IIo was 
buried at Stowe. Soveral pieces have been at- 
tributed to Reynolds which he did not write, 
including ‘ Mary Le More/ a series of three 
ballads which wore composed by Edward 
Rushton of Liverpool, and ‘King James’s 
■Welcome to Ireland/ a seventeenth-century 
lyric, given in Charles Maokay’s ‘1,001 Gems 
of Song ’ as the production of Reynolds. In 
1880 long after his death, his relatives as- 
serted that he was the real author of Camp- 
bell’s ‘ Exile of Erin/ and that he wrote it 
about 1799. It was first printed in the 
‘Morning Chronicle’ in 1801, and Camp- 
bell’s claim to it, although warmly disputed 
by Reynolds’s family and friends, has not 
been satisfactorily refuted (of. Times , J une 
1880). 

[Burka's Oonnauglit Circuit, pp, 152-8; 
O’Sonoghue’s Rosts of Ireland, p. 218 ; Brit, 
Rue. Gat. (of Mume) ; Sontimenttil and Masonic 
Magazine, Dublin, 1792-5 j Eardiman’s Irish 
Minstrelsy, i, 48-7. For evidonce respecting 
authorship of The Exile of Erin seo Horcules 
•Ellis's Memoranda of Irish Matters, Dublin, 
1844; Barry’s Songs of Ireland, Dublin, 1845; 
and Cnnnelly’s Irish Family History, Dublin, 
1885.] D. J. O'D, 

YOI. XVI. 


REYNOLDS, GEORGE WILLIAM 
MacAJITHUR (1814-1870), author and 
politician, eldest son of George Reynolds, 
post-captain in the navy, was born at Sand- 
wich on 23 July 1814 After attending a 
school at Ashford, he entered the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, 12 Feb. 1828, 
but, a military career being little to his taste, 
he was withdrawn on 13 Sept , 1830. Subse- 
quently he travelled on the continent and 
acquired a knowledge of continental — par- 
ticularly Fiench. — life and literature, which 
afterwards had great influenoe upon him both 
as a politician and novelist. His natural 
bent was towards literature, and his first 
novel,/ The Youthful Impostor/ an effort in 
sensational fiction, was published in 1835. 
He paid his respects to his French masters by 
translations from Victor Hugo and others. 
Ilia knowledge of French contemporary 
literature was wide, and his criticism of 
living French writers in his ‘ Modern Litera- 
ture of France’ (1839, 2 vols.) is a discrimi- 
nating study. 

About 1846 he became editor of the ‘Lon- 
don Jo umal.’ On Saturday, 7 No v. of the same 
year, the first number of a similar periodical, 
‘ Reynolds’s Miscellany,’ appeared with a por- 
trait of Reynolds os frontispiece. During the 
J twenty-three years of its issue he wrote a suc- 
cession of tales for it, and its popularity was 
maintained until pressure of other work 
compelled him to cease publishing it. From 
1847 he issued a long succession of sensa- 
tional novels in illustrated weekly numbers, 
which sold extensively ( Bookseller , 2 July 
18791. Ilia ‘ Mysteries of London/ suggested 
by Eugene Sue’s 1 Mysteries of Paris/ ap- 
' geared in a long series of weekly penny num- 
bers, 

Since 1840 ho had interested himself in 
politics, and for some yeaiB had charge of 
the foreign intelligence department of the 
London ‘ Dispatch. His work, which became 
one of the chief features of the paper, was 
conducted in full and outspoken sympathy 
with continental revolutionary movements. 
His attacks upon Louis-Philippe were par- 
ticularly violent, and, as sentiments less pro- 
nounced were appearing in other columns, 
he severed his connection with the paper in 
1847 or early in 1848. In the latter year 
he made his first appearance in public as & 

g olitical leader. A meeting in Trafalgar 
quare was called for 6 March 1848 to de- 
mand the repeal of the income tax. The 
chartists decided to elicit from the gathering 
a vote in favour of the revolution in Pans ; 
the government declared the meeting illegal, 
and the promoters advised the people to stay 
away. Nevertheless, the meeting was held, 
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Reynolds was voted to the cliair, and after 
he had spoken, the resolution, was put and 
carried. Crowds escorted him down the 
Strand to his house in Wellington Street, 
from the balcony of which he addressed his 
riotous supporters. Reynolds thus definitely 
allied himBolf with tho chartists, and was 
at onoe accepted as a loader. On 13 March 
he presided at a demonstration on Kenning- 
ton Common to express sympathy with the 
Fronch revolutionists; and in the national 
convention of chartists which met in the 
John Street Institution on 4 April he re- 
presented Derby, lie took an active part 
m the deliberations, and on tho second day 
of the sittings made a violent speeoh against 
further delay in bringing the issues between 
the government and the chartists to a crisis, 
lie opposed tho presentation of a national 
memorial to tho quuen ; and moved that, 
in tho event of the rejection of tho peti- 
tion by parliament, the convention as con- 
stituted should declare its sitting permanent 
and decree tho charter to ho the law of the 
land. Darby nominated him as its delegate 
for tho national assembly which tho con- 
vention docided should be called if parlia- 
ment rejeoted the petition, hut he declined 
election owing to pruasure of literary work. 
He busily engaged in the arrangements for 
the great meeting on Kennington Common 
on 10 April, which proved a fiasco. During 
the next twelve months he strove I o stem the 
chartiBt reaction, and at tho end of 1849, whoa 
there was hope of further successful action, 
he was chosen to represent Tower IlamlBts 
at tho meeting of the metropolitan dologatos. 
He presided at the inaugural meeting of J. 
Bronteire O’Brien’s National Reform League, 
and addressed chartist moot iuge in tho oarly 
spring of 1860 in the midlands and north of 
England, and in Scotland. In May he ie- 
siiod an address and threatened to contest 
Finsbury against tho radical members, one 
of whom was T. S. Dunoombe, but nothing 
followed. On the resignation of the char- 
tist executive in 1860 to tust the strength of 
Foargus O'Connor [q. v.] in the party, Rey- 
nolds stood for ro-oloction as an opponent of 
O’Connor, and was elected at the top of the 
poll with 1806 votes. On 81 March 1861 he 
was present at the convention which as- 
sembled at the Parthonium Rooms, St. Mar- 
tin's Lane, to promulgate a new chartist 
poliovjbut on 24 Sept, following he resigned 
his place on the executive, and at the same 
time withdrew from a parliamentary contest 
in Bradford to which he had pledged him- 
self. _ Ilis last connection with chartism 
was in 1860, whon ho was chairman of the 
Feorgus O’Connor monument committee. 


Ilis advice was generally in favour of ex 
trorno measures, and in the quarrels of the 
party he sided with (D’Brien first against 
O’Connor and then against Ernest Jonas rs» 
O’Bhibn', Jam ns Beontmuuo]. l 

Ilis lator years were almost exclusively 
devoted to journalism. He had started 
‘ Reynolds's Political Instructor,’ which 
during a short life circulated thirty thousand 
a week. But when he brought thatporiodical 
to a close in 1860, he started in its stead 
* Reynolds’s Weekly Newspaper,’ of which 
the first number was published, at the price 
of id., on Sunday, 6 May 1860. The new 
paper at once become the mouthpiece of re- 
publican and advanced workmp-emss opinion, 
and still maintains its reputation as an advo^ 
cate of independent and extreme political 
views. To its production Reynolds devoted 
himself during the last twenty years of his 
life, and except through its columns did not 
appear much in public. He died at hie re- 
sidence in Woburn Square, London, 17 June 
1879. 


Most of his works appeared first as serials, 
and some have only been published recently 
as separate volumes. The most important 
are : 1. ‘ The Youthful Impostor,’ 8 vok, 
London, 1836, afterwards republisliedas 1 The 
Parricide.’ 2. 'Songs of Twilight,’ trans- 
lated from Victor Hugo, 1886, London. 

3. ‘ Pickwick Abroad,’ 1839-66-03, London. 

4. ‘ Grace Darling,’ 1839, London. 6. ‘Mo- 
dem Literature ofFrance,’ 2 vole., 1889, Lon- 
don. 6. ‘ Robert Macaire in England,’ S vok 

1839, London. 7. 1 Last Day of a Con- 
demned Man,’ translated from victor Hugo, 

1840, Loudon. 8. ‘ Sister Anne,’ translated 
from 0. P. de Kook, 1840, London. 9. ‘Al- 
fred, or tho Advenluroa of a French Gentle- 
man,’ with portrait of the author, 1840, 
London, 1CK ‘Tho Drunkard’s Progress,' 

1841, London, 11. ‘Master Timothy's 
Bookcase,’ 1842, London. 12. ‘Sequel to 
Don Juan,’ 1843, London. 18. ‘French 
Self-Instructor,’ 1840, London. 14. ‘ Mys- 
teries of London,’ 2 series, 4 vols. each, 1848- 
1855, London, 16. 1 Practical Receipts, 
1847, London, 10. ‘ Faust, a Romance of 
tho Secret Tribunals,’ 1847, London. 
17. ‘Mysteries of the Court of London, 
8 vols. 1860-6, London. 18. ‘ Mary Price/ 
a domestic drama, o play, 1860 ; published 
as a novel, 1852, London. 19. ‘Agnes, 2 
vols, 1862, London. 20. ‘ The Soldier's 
Wifo,’ 1868, London, 21. ‘Rosa Lambert, 
1864, London. 22. ‘Joseph Wihnot/ 2 
vole, 1864, London. 23. ‘ Reynolds’s Bar 

t ram of the Steam Engine, with popwsir 
esoription/ 1864, London. 24. ‘ Th» 
Loves of the Harem ; a Tale of Constan* 
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tbm5/1883) London, 25. ‘ Ellen Percy / 
1850 London. 28. ‘The Empress Engfoie’s 
Boudoir,’ 1867, London, The Mowing 
wot pnhlished in Dick’s Standard Novels 
series in 1S44: 27. ‘The Necromancer.’ 
o8. 1 The Eye House Plot.’ 29. ‘ The Seam- 
stress, or the White Slave of England. 
SO, ‘The Bronze Statue,' 81. ‘Tho Days 
of Hogarth.’ S2. ‘ Mary Queen of Scots ' 
[Reynolds’s Miscellany, 10 Doc. 1860 ; 9am- 
BBge’s History of the Ohartist Movement ; 
JrMt’s Forty Years' Recollections; Bookseller, 
3 July 1879 ; private information.] J, R. M. 

REYNOLDS, HENEY (ft, 1080), poet 
and critic, the friend to whom Drayton ad- 
dressed his epietla * Of Poets and Poesie ’ 
(printed 1627), wna the author of: 1. ‘Tor- 
quato Tasso’s Amiuta Englisht, To this is 
added Ariadne’s Complaint in imitation of 
Anguillara . . London, 1628, dto (see 
Aebek, Transcript of the Register of the 
Stationers/ Company, iv. 188). 2. ‘ Mytho- 
mystes, wherein a short Survay is token of 
(be nature and value of truo Poesy, and 
depth of the Ancients above our modem 
Poets. To which is annexed the tale of 
Narcissus briefly mythologized,’ London 
(1882), 4to. The book is undated ; but it 
was entered os ‘by Henry Reynolds’ on 
10 Aug. 1632 (Arme, u.s. iv. 282). Hazlitt 
(Handbook to /Early English literature , p. 
602) mentions an edition of 1043. Payne 
Coiner (Bibliographical Accomt, &o. i. 653) 
assigned ‘Mythomyetee’ to Reynolds upon 
the authority of tho letters ‘ H. R.,’ appended 
to the dedication to Henry, lordMajlJtrevera, 
and upon internal evidence. His ascription 
ia confirmed by the entry abovo referred to ; 
and a oomporiaon of the ‘ Tale of Narcissus ' 
with tho ' Aminto,' apart from tho evidence 
of the ' Stationera’ Register,’ loaves no doubt 
as their common origin. 

Reynolds, of whom beyond his friendship 
with Drayton no personal fact is known, has 
verses in Lawesu ‘Ayres and Dialogues,’ 
1658 and 1066. 

[Authorities citod in text; Oat. of Early 
Printed Books.] 9. T, D. 

REYNOLDS, HENEY REYELL, M.D, 
(1745-1811), physician, eon of JohnReynolds, 
was born at Jjaxton, Nottinghamshire, on 
20 Sept. 1748, one month after the death of 
bis father, and was brought up by his ma- 
ternal great-unde, Henry Revell of Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire, He was sent to 
Beverley grammar school, and went thence 
on 17 March 1763 to Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, Hs migrated to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, aud,after further study at Edinburgh, 
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ii'aduated M.B. at Cambridge in 1768 and 
d.D. in 1778. He first practised at Guild- 
ford, Surrey, and there married Miss Wilson 
in April 1770. Dr, Huck Saunders advised 
him to settle in London, and in the summer 
of 1772 he took a house in Lamb's Conduit 
Street On 30 Sept. 1773 he was admitted 
a candidate of the College of Physicians, and 
was elected a fellow on 80 Sept. 1774. He 
was one of the censors of the college in 1774, 
1778, 1782, 1784, 1787, and 1782; was its 
registrar from 1781 to 1783, Gulstonian lec- 
turer in 1776, and Harveian orator in 1770. 
He did not print his oration. He was sleeted 
physician to the Middlesex Hospital on 
18 My 1778, and resigned in 1777, when 
he was elected physician to St. Thomas’s 
Ilospital, and so continued till 1788, when 
his extensive private practice caused him to 
resign. In 1788 he was askBd to attend 
George III, and in 1797 was appointed 
physician-extraordinary, and in 1806 phy- 
tioian-in-ordmary. He was challenged by 
a turbulent licentiate, Dr. Richard Kentish, 
in November 1787, but the friends of Rey- 
nolds properly applied to a magistrate, and 
the court of kings bench intervened to re- 
strain the violence of Kentish. The fatigues 
of attending upon the king at Windsor, added 
to on. exhausting examination on the king’e 
illness, during which he had to stand for 
two hours before the House of Lords, broke 
down his strength ; but it was with great 
difficulty that Dr. John Latham [q. v.J and 
Dr. Henry Ainslie [q, yj persuaded him, in 
May to keep his room, He died at his house 
in Bedford Square on 22 Oct. 181L and waa 
buried at St, James's cemetery, Hampstead 
Road. He was much attached to the Oollsge 
of Physicians, and in his own large practice 
woe known for his great care and lucidity, 
and for his skill in prescribing. His grand- 
soH| Sir John Russell Reynolds [q. v.J is 
noticed separately. 

[Hunk's Coll, of Phjs. ii, 899 ; Gent, Mag. 
1811, ii 490.] N.M. 

REYNOLDS, JAMES (1680-1789), 
judge, born at Olerksnwell on 0 Jan, 1085-0, 
was second son of James Reynolds of Helions 
Eumpstead, Essex, afterwards of Bury St. 
Edmunds, by iris first wife, Bridget Parker. 
His grandfather was Sir James Reynolds of 
Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire, SirJohnRey- 
nolds [q, v.Jand Robert Reynolds ( fi. 1040— 
1000) [q. vi] were his uncles. He was edu- 
cated aiSt, John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated BA., in 1701, proceeded M.A. 
in 1706, and was elected a fellow, He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 11 Nov. 
1712, and the samo year was elected recorder 
8 o 2 
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of Bury St. Edmunds, for which borough ho 
was returned to pniliamont on 1 0 May.17 1 7, 
having in the meanthno been made serjeant- 
at-law (24 Jan, 1714-15). 

At the conference held by the judges at 
Serjeants’ Inn on 22-24 Jan, 1717-18 on the 
question whether the royal prerogative in- 
cluded the care and education of tho royni 
grandchildren, Reynolds argued with great 
learning and ability tho claim of tho Prince 
of Wales to be both natural and legal guar- 
dian of his children. Appointed on 10 March 
172dr-6 to the puisne-] udgoship in tho king's 
bench vacant by tho advancement of Sir Ro- 
bert Raymond [q. v.] to tho obief-justiooship^ 
he was continuod in office on tlio accession of 
Georgo II. On 30 April 1730 he sucoeodod 
Sir Thomas Pengolly [q. v.j as lord chief 
baron of the exchequer, Railing eyesight 
compelled his resignation in July i 738, when 
ho was sucoooded by Sir John Oomyns [q. v.] 
Ilia death followed on 9 Feb, 1738-9. llis 
romainsworo interred in St. James’s Church, 
Bury St. Edmunds, where a costly but in- 
artistic monument and magniloquent opitaph 
perpetuate his fame. Hie portrait was en- 
graved by Vertue (Beom out). 

Reynolds married twieo. His first wife, 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Smith ofThrandes- 
tou Hall, Suffolk, died on 18 July 1730. His 
second wife, married in July 1737, waB Alicia 
Rainbird, He had issuo by neither wife, llis 
estate passed to the Frere family, with which 
he waa connected by tho marriage of his first 
wifo’s sister with Edward Frere of Thwaite, 
Suffolk. Somo of his letters arc in Addit. 
MS. 33558, ff. 131, 196, 200, 232. 

[Lincoln’s Inn Rog. ; Grad. Can! . ; Addit. 
MSS. 19146 f. 341, 21408 f. 62; Baker’s St. 
John's Coll. Oambr., ed. Mayor, i, 302 ; Wynne’s 
Saijoanta-at-law j nowoll’s State Trials, xv. 
1203 ; Hist. Rog. Ohron. Diary, 10 March 1724- 
1726, 30 April 1780; Lord Raymond’s Rop. p. 
1381; Gillingwntor’s St, Edmund's Bury, p 184; 
Fob* Judgoa of England ; Hist. MSS. Oointn. 
11th Rop. App. iv. 261; Gont, Mag, 1730 p. 
424, 1737 p. 160, 1788 p. 381, 1730 p. 108; 
Noloa and Quories, 3rd sor, iii. 64 ; Lysons’s 
Mag. Brit. ii. tpt, i.) ICC; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities, od. Ockorby.] J. M. R. 

REYNOLDS, 8ia JAMES (1684-1747), 
judgo, oldest son of Robert Reynolds of Bury 
St. Edmunds, Suffolk, by ICesia, daughtor of 
Thomas Tyre! 1 o f Gipping, Suffolk, and grand- 
daughter of Sir William Hervoy of Tokworlh 
in tho same county, horu in 1684, was ad- 
mitted on 19 May J705 of Lincoln’s Inn, 
where ho was called to tho bar on 6 May 1710. 
On 24 Nov, 1727 ho was made chief ‘justico 
of the common pleas in Ireland, where he 
won the confidence and esteem of the people 


M 18 ™Pf I t,al administration of j UBtic6 
In May 1740 he was appointed to theseatin 
the English court of exchequer vacant u 
tho transference of Baron Parker to the com- 
mon pleas, and on 11 June received the de- 
gree of the coif. ne was knighted on 23Nov 
J 745, and died on 20 May 1747. Ho 
buried in the ohuroh at Castle Oampa Cam 
bridgeshiro, noar which he had a villa called 
the Greenhouse. His portrait was engraved 
by Faber. ° 


[Lincoln’s Inn Rog. ; Gage’s Suffolk, 'Thinma 
Hundred,’ p. 287 ; Add. MS. 18146, f. 
Letter-books and Diary of John Hervey fat 
Earl of Bristol ; Smyth’B Law Officers of Ireland- 
Gent. Mag. 1740 pp. 204, 317, 1746 p. 612,1747 
p. 248 ; Townsond’B KnightB ; Foss’s Judges of 
England ; Lysons’s Mag. Brit, ii. (pt. i.) jgy. 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, ed. Ookerby.l ’ 


J. M. B. 

REYNOLDS, JAMES (1805-1868) 
orientalist, bom in 1805, was the youn™ 
son of Cornwall Roynolds of Clapton. The 
father, a naval surgeon, had sailed with 
Lord Nelson, who stood godfather to his 
older Bon. James, uftor being educated at a 
privoto school, ontered St. Catharine's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, as a sizar. lie graduated 
B.A. in 1826. In the following year he was 
ordainod deacon, and in 1828 took prieBt's 
orderw. IIo aclod for somo time as chapldu 
to tho first Earl of Munster [see fm- 
oiAEmOD, Q house Augustus FhedibiozI 
through whoso influence he was appointed, 
on 27 Oot. 1837, perpetual curate of St. 
Mary's Chapel, Groat Ilford, Essex. In lie 
same year lie became secretary to the Oriental 
Translation Fund of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, to whose publications he contributed, 
He died at Groat Ilford on 19 April 1866. 

Roynolds, who was a good Persian sad 
Arabic scholar, published: 1. 'The History of 
tho Temple at Jerusalem, by Jalal-addin-al- 
Sinti, translated from tho Arabic, with Notes 
and Disserlat ions,’ 1 830, 8vo (Oriental Tnrasl, 
Fund, xlv.) 2. 'Brief Discourses on certain 
of the Epistles and Gospels,' 1866. 3. ‘The 
Kitab-i-vamini : Historical Momoirs of Amir 


Sabalctagin and Sultan MokmM of Gbuzm,’ 
translated from the Persian version of the 
Arabic Chronicle of A1 Utibi, 1868, 8to 
(Oriental Trausl. Fund, Ixix.) 

Reynolds also superintended the publica- 
tion of Sir Gore Ouseley’s ‘Biographical 
Notices of Porsian Poets ’ m 1846, and wrote 
the prefal ory memoir of the author (Ouentd 
Trausl, Fima, Ixi.) 

[Annual Report of Royal Asiatic Society, 
Juno 1863 ; Foster’s Inrlox Eeclesi nations; Crook- 
ford’s Clerical Directories; Allibone’s DictEugl. 
Lit.] S- 1® ®- 
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REYNOLDS, JOHN (1540-1607), presi- 
dent of Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford, and 
dean of Lincoln, [See Raucous.] 

REYNOLDS or REINOLDS, JOHN 
(1581-1614), epigrammatist, bomat Tudding- 
ton Bedfordshire, in 1684, was elected in 1507 
to a'scholarship atWinohes ter College. Thence 
lie proceeded to New College, Oxford, where 
be matriculated on 12 Feb. 1601-2. lie was 
elected fellow in 1602, and graduated B.O.L. 
in 1607. He was esteemed ‘a good Grecian 
orator and poet/ and projected a collection 
of a thousand Latin epigrams on kings, 
bishops, borons, doctors, knights, and the 
like, to he arranged in ten centuries. A very 
small part of the design was executed. A 
diet instalment, consieting of 111 distiches 
on British kings and queens, appeared in 
1611 with the title ' Epigrammata. Avctore 
Joanne Reinolda in LL. Baccalaureo Novi 
Oollegij sooio' (Bodleian). A second part, 
jealing with bishops, was published, accord- 
ing to Wood, in 1612 ; but no copy seems 
known, and the scheme went no further. 
Reynolds contributed some Greek verses to 
s collection of poems by members of New 
College, to the memory of Ralph Warcop, 
entitled ‘Encomion Rodolphi Warcoppi,' Ox- 
ford, 1606, and Bliss identifies him with the 
ante of a pedestrian English poem, entitled 
‘Dolatnys Primerose in the first part of the 
Passionate Hermit,’ 1606; Dularnys is a 
transposition of ‘Tlaynolds’ (cf, Comm, 
Bet. Bee. ii. 15-17 j Park, British Biblio- 
grapher, i. 163 ; Lowndes, Bill. Manual, ed. 
Bohn). He died in 1614, and was buried in 
New College cloister. 

A contemporary John Reynolds (fl. 1620- 
1840), ‘merchant of Exeter,’ and a native of 
that city, who travailed in Prance on busi- 
ness, published in 1021 a first instalment of 
stories translated from the French, entitled 
'The Triumphs of God’s liovengc against, the 
crying and execrable Sinus of (Wilfull and 
Premeditated) Murther.' Five other like 
collections followod in separate volumes, In 
1685 the six parts were collected in a single 
volume, the ‘ thirtie sevorall Tragicull IIis- 
toriea'bemg ‘digested into sixe bookus,’ with 
separate titlea and dedications to each book. 
Itwasreissuadinl889 and in 1040 (the'so- 
cond edition’). ADntob translation appeared 
»t Amsterdam in 1607, 8va. A sixth edition, 
dated 1669 and illustrated by woodcuts, was 
edited by Samuel Pordage, who dedicat ed itto 
Lord Shaftesbury, and added an unpublished 
piece assigned to Reynolds, ‘ God's Revenge 
against the abominable Sin of Adultery, con- 
taining ten several Histories’ (later nail ions 
appearod in 1708 and 1770). In 1660 Rey- 


nolds published & tedious imitation of the 
‘Arcadia,’ entitled ‘The Mower of FideHtie: 
displaying, m a continuate historic, the va- 
rious adventures of three foreign princes' 
(London, 1850, 8vo); a seventh edition, with 
alterations, bore the alternative title of the 
‘ G arden of Love ’ (London, 1721, 8vo), Rey- 
nolds dedicated Iub romance to Richard 
Waltham, his father-in-law. Much verse 
is interspersed (cf, Beyl gib, JUstituta, iv. 
161 Bq,)_ Reynolds was also author of two 
translations i ‘A Treatise of the Court ’ (1622), 
from thB French of E, du Refuge, wnich is 
dedicated to Charles, prince of Wales, and 
1 The Judgment of Humane Actions,’ from 
the French of L. do Harande. He is farther 
credited with n poem, formerly among Heber’s 
manuscripts (No. 1274), entitled ‘Love’s 
Laurel Garland’ (cf.HumE, Chorus Vatum, 
Addit, MS. 24490, f, 262). 

(Wood's Athena Oxon. ii, 148-50 ; Madan’s 
Early Oxford Press, 1886 ; Horiitt’s Handbook 
and Collections, and Notes. J 

REYNOLDS, Sib JOHN (1825-1057), 
soldier, third son of Sir James Reynolds of 
Castle Gamps, Cambridgeshire, and brother 
of Sir Robert Reynolds (fl. 1640-1680) 
[q.v.], was bom 10 March 1626 [Shane MS. 
1707, f. 11). lie was educated us alawyer, and 
probably was a member of the Middle Temple, 
tor Silas Titus[q. v.]who entered that society 
m 1 639, described him as his ‘ chamber-fellow ’ 
(W iriTELOOXE, Memorials, iv. 37 9 ; Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 840). Reynolds joined the 
parliamentary army, and was probably the 
Cnpl am Reynolds whose gallantry is praised 
by Essex in his narrative of the surrender of 
tue parliamentary annyat Foyin September 
1644 (Reshwobth, v. 702), On the forma- 
tion of the new model he obtained command 
of a troop in Vermuydon’B (afterwards Crom- 
well’s) regiment of Wse, and distinguished 
himself at the storming of Bridgewater 
(Spkigge, Anglia Bsdmva, ed . 1864, pp. 
78, 331) He is said to have taken a lead- 
ing part in concerting opposition to the pro- 
posed disbanding of the army in 1647, and 
to have been for a time ohairm&n of the 
committee of ‘agitators’ (Clarke Papers, 
i. 426), Reynolds was popular with soldiers 
of advanced political views, and in 1848 
was put in command of a regiment of horse 
consisting mainly of volunteer troops raised 
on the occasion of tho second civil war (Ln- 
enrne, England's New Chains Discovered, 
pt, ii. p. 11 ; The Moderate, b-12 Dec. 1648), 
He was one of the officers in charge of King 
Charles at nurst Castle in December 1648 
(Memoirs of the two Iasi Tears of King 
Charles J, 1702, pp. 89, 92). On 17 Feb. 
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1649 Ms rogimont was placed on the esta- 
blishment, and ordered to bo completed 
(Commons' Journals, vi, 14(5, 147), It was 
intended to employ it in the relief of Ire- 
land. Part of the regimont joined in Ihe 
mutiny of the levollors in May 1649, but 
Reynolds, with those who remained faithful, 
dispersed some of the mutineers at Banbury, 
held Newbridge against them, and joined in 
the final suppression of the revolt at Bur- 
ford (Cromwelliana, p, 57 ; The Moderate, 
8-15 May, 15-22 May 1640). The levellers 
denounced him in their pamphlets as an 
apostate and a traitor (The Levellers Vindi- 
cated, 1640, p. 4) 

Reynolds and his regiment landed at Dub- 
lin on 26 July 1640, and played an important 
part in the victory which Oolonel Michael 
Jones [q.v.l gained over Ormonde at Rath- 
mines on 2 Aug. (Oabt, Memorials of the Civil 
War, ii. 160 ; WuiKDLomaj, in. 80, 85). lie 
captured Garrick (Novembor 1050), and with 
n very small garrison successfully repulsed 
Lord Inchiquni’s attempt to retake it [see 
O'Bkibn, MuiiHoiraiiJ. * Both in tho taking 
and defending of this placo,’ wrote Crom- 
well to the speaker, ‘ Oolonel Reynolds 
his carriage was such as desorvos much 
honour ’ (Oablixd, Letter cxvi.) AboutApril 
1661 Reynolds waB made commissary-gene- 
ral of tho horse in Ireland, and in that 
capacity assisted in tho siegas of Limerick 
and Galway, and signed capitulations with 
Colonel Fitzpatrick, Lord Clanricardo, and 
other Irish lenders (Ludlow, Mcsnoirs, od. 


1804, i. 262, 269, 289 : Gild hut, Contemporary 
Jlisiory of Affairs m Ireland, iii, 232, 293, 
304, 831). In 


1653 the islands of Arran 
(15 Jan.) and Tnnisboflin (14 Feb.) sur- 
rendered to Mm (ib. p. 363). Parliament 
voted him as a reward Irish lands to the 
value of 600Z. par annum, in pursuance of 
which vote the manor of Carriole was made 
over to Mm ( Commons’ Journals, vii. 106, 
726). With the debentures he rooeivod for 
his pay he invested in seven thousand acros 
of land in tho county of Cork, and also 
purchased other lands in Watorford (Thurloe 
Vapors, vi. 761). In tho parliament of 1661 
he represented the counties of Galway and 
Mayo, and in that of 1650 Watorford and 
Tipperary, 

Reynolds was a zealous supporter of 
Cromwell, was knighted by tho Protec- 
tor on 11 Juno 1656 (Merourius Politicus, 
7-14 June 1066), and voted for the offer of 
the crown to Oliver (Lansdowne MS, 828, 
f. 00 j Jlarleian Miscellany, iii. 460, 464), 
As he married Sarah, daughter of Sir Francis 
Russell of Chippenham, he was the brother- 
in-law of Henry Cromwell, who had marriod 


her eister Elizabeth. About twenty letters 
from Reynolds to ITenry Cromwell are 
among the correspondence of the latter 
(Lansdowne MS. 823). In March 1655 
Reynolds was employed in the suppression 
of tho intended rising of the royalists in 
Shropshire (Thttrloe, iii. 206,298, 854), In 
July following he returned to Ir eland with 
Ilonry Cromwell, In September 1656 the 
Protector thought of sending Reynolds to 
command in Jamaica. Henry Oromwell re- 
ported that he was willing to accept the 
post, hut added : * If you take him Irani hence 
you deprive me of my right hemd’^'i.Lv.M), 
In Novomber 1666 Reynolds promoted the 
petition for the appointment of Henry Crom- 
well as lord deputy, or for the return of 
Fleetwood to his duties in Ireland (t'i. iy,197 
421). In January 1666 Reynolds was eentto 
England by Henry Oromwell to give the 
Protector an account of the state of affairs in 
Irolaud (ib. iv. 404). Ho waB also charged 
with commissions of importance relative to 
tho reorganisation of Jthe Irish government 


.e forces intended to co- 
operate with the French army in Flanders 
(TiruiiLOD, vi. 223, 280). His pay as com- 
mander-in-chief was five pounds per diem 
(ib. vi. 840). Reynolds, after soma hesita- 
tion, accoptod (Lansdowne MS. 823, ff. 104- 
108). lie landed in France in May, aad 
was rocoivod with studied courtesy by 
Mozarin (TirtTttLOD, vi. 297). But he found 
it difficult to persuade Turenne to attack 
the coast 1 owns of Flanders, and complained 
that English interests were throughout post- 
poned to Fronoh (ib. vi. 480). At the Biege 
of St. Tenant the English troops ‘behaved 
thomselves very stoutly, and were one great 
oause of the governor's not daring to abide 
tho utmost! ’ but the six thousand men. under 
the command of Roynolds were reduced to 
four thousand by September 1667, solely by 
tho hardships of the campaign. 1 Howsoever/ 
he protested, * if I must stul fight on untill 
my dagger, which was a sword, become 
an oyster-knifo, I am content and submit’ 
(. Lansdowne MS. 823, f. 114). Mardykewas 
taken on 23 Sept., and Reynolds installed 
there as governor of the English garrison; 
hut tho task of keoping so weakly fortified 
a post was one of groat difficulty. Though 
Roynolds repulsed one attack witk consider- 
able loss to the assailants (22 Oct.), both 
the English troops serving with Turenne 
and the garrison of Mordyke were so re- 
duced by disease that at the beginning of 
December only eighteen hundred out of tho 
six thousand were fit for service (ib, 823, f. 
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120 j Teueloe, vi, 497, 654, 658), Partly 
in order to obtain a fresh supply of men, 
partly on private grounds, Key n olds ob- 
tained leave to embark for England, leaving 
Major-general (afterwards Sir Thomas) Mor- 
gan [q- T-] to command at Mardyke in his 
absence. The ship in which he sailed was 
wrecked on the Goodwin Sands, and all on 
board were drowned, on 5 Deo. 1657 (Mer- 
curns Politicw, 10-17 Dec.) 

A story which was widely circulated at 
the time represents Reynolds as returning 
to England in order to justify himself from 
the suspicions excited in the Protector’s 
mind by a secret interview which had taken 
place between Reynolds and the Duke of 
York. The ‘Memoirs of James II 1 prove 
that such a meeting actually took place, but 
nothing more than ordinary civilities passed 
in it (I 326 ; cf. Tetobloe, vi. 687, 781), 
Rumours that ho had for some reason lost 
Cromwell’s favour had certainly reached 
Reynolds, as a letter from Sir Francis Russell 
to his son-in-law proves (ib. vi. 630). 

By his will, wluoh was disputed, Reynolds 
left the manor of Garrick to his brother 
Robert, and Ms other lands in England and 
Mand to James Oalthorpe, the husband of 
his sister Dorothy. On 20 July 1659 the 
House of Commons declared the will valid, 
and ordered Robert Reynolds to he given pos- 
session of Garrick (Thubloe, vi. 761 ; Com- 
ma’ Journals, vii. 726), Sarah, tho widow 
of Sir John Reynolds, married, in 1660, Henry 
O’Brien, seventh earl of Thomond (Noble, 
Emits of Cromwell, ii. 426). 

[A Life of Reynolds is oontained in Noble’s 
Memoirs of tho Protectoral House of Crom- 
well, ii. 418 , od. 1787 ; other authorities men- 
tioned in the article.] 0. H. F. 

REYNOLDS, JOHN (1067-1727), dis- 
senting minister, bom. at Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire, on 19 Feb. 1000-7, was eldost 
child of John Reynolds, formerly minister of 
Wolverhampton. The eider Reynolds was 
a friend of Richard Baxter, and is stated by 
Oalnmy to have been skilled in law and 
physic as well as divinity, and to have token 
the degree of M.D. (Continuation of Account, 
p. 769). John was educated at the free 
school of Stourbridge. There his father 
mainly resided after being ejected in 1001 
from Wolverhampton until 1688, when he 
purchased a house in St. Giles's parish, Lon- 
don. He diad intestate next year, but Johu 
equitably shared the property with his four 
brothers and sisters. He matriculated from 
Pembroke College, Oxford, on 9 July 1081, In 
1687 he left tho university, whore ho formed 
an acquaintance with Thomas Gilbert, with- 


out taking his degree. He preached his first, 
sermon at Worcester in 1693 on Acts xi.28, 
and subsequently spent much time in Bristol, 
where he temporarily assisted Mr. Noble in 
the education of candidates for the dissent- 
ing ministry. He received ordination at Old- 
bury chapel (80 May 1699). His confession 
of faith on the occasion is trinitarian. An 
original leaning to the establishment only 
gradually disappeared after a close study ot 
the points at issue between the church and 
the dissenters, but he was always well dis- 
posed to churchmen, and was on terms of 
intimacy with several of the clergy, in- 
cluding Edward Waddington, bishop of Chi- 
chester. 

From 1699 to 1708 he resided in the family 
of Mr. Foley at Preatwood as chaplain. From 
1706 till 1708 he was co-pastor with James 
Forbes (1629 P-1712) [q. v.] at Gloucester. 
In 1708 he and Dr. Gyles were jointly ap- 
pointed to take charge of a dissenting church 
and academy at Shrewsbury. He was also 
made Whitsun-weok lecturer at Dudley, 
where his house was threatened in 1716 by 
rioters, who cried out for ‘ the little preshy- 
teriau parson.’ 

Reynolds left Shrewsbury early in 1718, 
owing to ill-health, and, after staying with 
friends, settled in 1721 at Walsall as assis- 
tant pastor. There he remained till his death 
on 24 Aug. 1727. 

Apart from sermons, including a funeral 
discourse on Matthew Henry (1714), and sec- 
tion iii. (pp, 118-148) of ‘The Doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity stated and defended by some 
London Ministers’ (London, 1719), Rey- 
nolds's chief publications werei 1. ‘Am Essay 
towards a Confirming Catechism prepared 
for the use of the more adult Catechumens,’ 
London, 1708 (6th edit,, London, 1784). 
2. ‘ Death’s Yision represented in a Philo- 
sophical Sacred Poem’ (London, 1709), in 
the style of Herbert, and abounding in ‘ con- 
ceits |' reprinted in ‘A Collection of Divine 
Hymns and Poems upon several occasions,' 
8rd edit., London, 1719} appended to the 
8rd edition of Reynolds's ‘Memoirs,’ 8, ‘In- 
quiries concerning the State and (Economy 
of the Angelical Worlds,’ London, 1728, 

[The main authority is tho anonymous 'Me- 
moirs of the Life of the late Pious and Learned 
Mr. John Reynolds,’ 8rd edit, 1735—40. This was 
compiled from his own manuscript papers, 
especially his 1 Adversaria Miscellanea, or Occa- 
sional Thoughts and Meditations.’ See Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon.; Bogus and Bennett, ii. 210; 
Wilson's Disssniing Churches in London, i. 83, 
iv. 888; March’s Presbyt. in tho West of Eng- 
land ; Reynolds’s works in Brit. Mns^_ 
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REYNOLDS, JOHN (1718 P-1788), ad- at once to the admiralty, while he himirff 
miral, born about 1713, ontorod tbo navy in stood to tbo westward in tlie tope of mi 
1728 as a ‘ volunteer per order ' with Captain ing Ilawke. This bo did not succeed ' 
John Gascoigne on board l ho Aldborough fri- doing-, and ha did not join the admiral tin 
gate, in whicli ho coni inued for six yoars. TIo some days after the battle on the 20th I 
passed his examination on 31 July 1734, being the following February he was moved into the 
then, aocordiug to his certificate, twonty-ono TompLufrom which in March he was sunm 
years old. lie was promoted to the rank of soded. He afterwards commanded tkekFilL-,1 
lieutenant on 14 Oct, 1786. In 1789— 10 he was frigate till the peace of 1763. During the 
serving in tlio Argyle on tho home station, foil owing years he lived at Newington Butta 
In June 1741 ho was appointod to the Yul- and from 1766 to 1708 commanded the Fame’ 
can fireship, then in the West Indies. Sho g Hardship at Plymouth. lie then returned 
was paid oil in Novombor 1742, and Reynolds to Newington Butts, and in October 1768 sent 
went on half-pay. In 1743 ho was first to the admiralty a curious proposal with a 
lieutenant of tlio Jersey, and from her, in drawing, of ‘ a method of giving ships wav 
February 1743-4, was moved to tho Victory, through the water in a atdm,’ by means of 
which ha fortunaloly loft before she sailed windmill Rails fitted to the masts and worked 
for tho Tagus in July 1744 [sou IIawhun, by manual power from the deck (Captaini 
.Sib John]. On 23 April 1741) ho was pro- Zeticra, 11. 15). The proposal was referred 
mofed to bo commander of the Scipio fire- to tho navy board, and nothing further was 
ship on tbo homo station. In tho following heard of it. Any roporlthat was made must 
December ho was placod on luilf-pay. tn have condemned it. In 1769 Reynolds com- 
August 1746 ho was temporarily appointed mundud t ho Burford, guardBhip at Plymouth- 
to the Amhuscado at Plymouth; and simi- and from 1770 to 1778 tho Defence, in which 
larly, in Seplombor, to tlic Oontuviou at in 1 770 ho took out troops to Gibraltar. Ia 
Portsmouth, from which on 30 Oct. ho was 1778 he commanded the Dublin for some 
posted to tho Arundel. lie was, however, months, anti in Novombor was appointed to 
not relievod from tho Couturion till 22 Nov. the Ocuan at Plymouth, from which he was 
Ho afterwards complained that, during the relievod in the end of 1774. He was pro- 
time of holding these commands, from 1 Aug. moted to bo rear-udmiral on 31 Marchl776, 
to 22 Nov., he received only his half-pay as and to bo vice-aclmiral on 29 Jan. 1778. 
commander. During 1747 the Arundel was Somo t.imo lift or, whon expecting a command, 
employed in tho Channel, cruising with ho had a paralytic stroke ‘which took away 
somo success against tbo enemy’s trade, and the use of one side, and gave a severe shock 
afterwards in convoy service m the North to bis understanding.’ From the effects of 
Sea. In May 1748 Reynolds, Btill in tho this ho novor recovered. lie attained the 
Arundel, was sent, out to Olmrlestown, from ronk of admiral on 21 Sept. 1787, and died 
which ho wont, to Jamaica. In December ho in Loudon on 3 Fab. 1788. lie was maided 
received orders to return to Olmrlestown, and loft issue. Two portraits became the 
and * attend on South Carolina, ( iuorgia, anil property of Mr. A. S. II. Reynolds of 
the Bahamas,’ then a frequent report of Bournemouth. 

pirates, IIo continued on this stal ion for i information from tho family ; official letters 
upwards of two years, returning to England , liu i documents m Um Public Record Office, 
in 1751, when he was called on to explain -|'j, 0 memoir iu Charnook’u Biogr. Nav. v. 503 is 
Mb reasons for not being more at sea. Ho imporfeel. Sob also Brit. JVLus. ILirdwieko JISS. 
replied that ho had remained at Charlestown voL 601 ff. 202 sq.] J. K. L 

at tlio request of tho governor, ‘so that he 

might ho on tho spot if any word of piratos REYNOLDS, JOHN HAMILTON 
came.’ (179(5-1852), poet, son of the head writing- 

in July 1754 Reynolds was appointed go- lnftsiov at Christ’s Hospital, was bom m 
vernor of Goorgin, whore ho roraainod for four Shrewsbury on 9 Sept. 1 796. After leaving 
years. In May 1759 ho was appointod to tho St. Paul’s school, which he entered in March 
Firm, of80guns,withwhich, in June, liojoined 180(5, ho was placod in the Amicable in- 
the ileut off Brest under the oommaud’ of Sir Buranoo office in Serjeants’ Inn, hut no 
Edward (aflorwards Lord) .llawku [q. v.], by doubt gave most of iiis time to literature 
whom ho was detached as cimimodoro of tlio and pootry. In 1814 two volumes of verse 
squadron off Quiborou Bay. On this post by him oppoarod, betokening the influence of 
he was afterwards l-oliovod by Duff, but was two dibsnnilar schools of poetical oompoBi- 
still detached from tho fleet on 17 Nov., tion. 4 Safte, an Eastern Tale,’ is insaribed 
when, off the Islo Groix, lie had news of the to Byron, and is entirely in the manner of 
French floot being at sea. He sont this oil Byron’s metrical romances. 1 1 think, wrote 
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jwja 'though, more ■wild and oriental than 

he would he if he had seen the scenes where 
he has placed his tale — that he has much 
talent, and certainly fire enough,’ ‘The 
Eden of Imagination/ on the other hand, 
shows traces of tho influence of Leigh Hunt 
and Wordsworth, both of whom are lauded 
in highly superfluous notes. Leigh Hunt, 
as an old Christ’s Hospital boy, was probably 
already acquainted with Reynolds’s father, 
and it must have beon through Hunt that 
in 1816 Reynolds formed the friendship with 
Keats which has contributed more to the 
preservation of his name than his own lite- 
rary efforts. 'The Naiad/ published with 
other pieces in 1816, is still in the manner 
of Byron and Scott, but ' Fairies/ one of the 
minor poems printed along with it, is in the 
style of Hunt, and much better than the 
more ambitious effort. All Reynolds’s 
serious poetry is henceforward in a higher 
hay, and Keats’s numerous letters to him, 
beginning in March 1817, and contributed by 
Reynolds himself to Lord Houghton’s me- 
moir of Keats, show that ho was regarded as 
on a footing of full intellectual equality. 
Reynolds addressed a fins sonnet to Keats, 
and Keats’s own lines on Robin Hood were 
prompted by Reynolds’s sonnets to this popu- 
lar hero, and the last and best of Keats’s 
noetioal epistles was addressed to him. 
There is indeed hardly another corre- 
spondent to whom Keats expresses himself 
so unreservedly, or who has called forth so 
many of his best and deopest thoughts. 
Upon the completion of his ‘Endymiou/ 
Keats projected a series of metrical versions 
of Boccaccio’s tales in conjunction with 
Reynolds, his own contribution to which 
was his 'Isabella, or the Pot of Basil/ while 
Remolds wrote ‘The Garden of Floronce’ 
and ‘The Ladyo of Provence/ which he 
published later. Hunt, in an article in the 
‘Examiner/ bracketed Reynolds’s namo with 
Keatsand Shelley, but inl818he was in great 
measure diverted from poetry by receiving 
an advantageous offer to enter the office of 
Mr. FLadgate, a solicitor, and expressed his 
feelings in a sonnet which Mr. Buxton For- 
man justly calls charming, and which, with 
two or three other slight compositions of 
the same nature, stands at the head of his 
poetry. He produced, nevertheless, a highly 
successful farce, ‘ One, Two, Three, Four, Five/ 
in 1819, and in the samo year published an 
anonymous travesty of "V^ords worth, under 
the title of ‘ Peter Boll,’ before the actual ap- 
pearance of Wordsworth’s poem of that name, 
sad hence termed by Shelley ‘ the ante-natal 
Petes,’ Some of Wordsworth’s more obvious 
peculiarities are taken off with fair success, 


but the piece cannot be compared with the 
parody in the ‘ Rejected Addresses/ or with 
the Ettrick Shepherd’s ‘Flying Tailor/ It 
is said, however, to have been the work of a 
singlo day, and Coleridge attributed it posi- 
tively to Charles Lamb. In 1820 Reynolds 
produoed another humorous volume, ‘The 
Fancy, a Selection from the Poetical Re- 
mains of tho late Peter Corcoran/ including 
a burlesque tragedy and ‘ The Fields of Tot- 
hill/ a poem in the manner of ‘ Don Juan.’ 
He also wrote in Thomas Jonathon Woofer’s 
' Black Dwarf.’ 

Early in 1820 Reynolds went to the con- 
tinent, which probably occasioned the dis- 
continuance of his correspondence with 
Keats. There was no estrangement, for in 
a latter dated from Rome in November 1820 
Keats expresses his regret at not having 
been able to write to him. His versions 
from Boccaccio appeared in 1821, shortly 
after the death of Keats, under the title of 
‘ The Garden of Florence, and other Poems/ 
and with the pseudonym of ‘ J ohn Hamilton.’ 
The preface contains a brief and affecting 
tribute to Keats. After the sonnets, the 
beat poem is ‘ The Romance of Youth,’ the 
first canto of an unfinished poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, intended to depict the 
disillusionment of genius by contact with 
the world, and an intimation that such had 
boon the destiny of the author. Reynolds 
was by tbis time fully committed to the 
law, and, according to the elder Dilke, had a 
prospect of making a fortune through the 
generosity of James Rice, Keats’s friend, 
who not only defrayed the expenses of his 
certificate, but took him into partnership, and 
subsequently gave up a lucrative practice in. 
his favour. ' Reynolds unhappily threw 
away this certain fortune/ how is not ex- 
plained. He had married about 1821, and, 
though forsaking poetry, had by no means 
relinquished literature, writing in the ‘ Lon- 
don Magazine ’ under the signature * Edward 
Herbert' until tho end of 1824, and after- 
wards contributing to the 1 Edinburgh/ 
‘Westminster,’ and ‘Retrospective* reviews. 
Ilia connection with the ‘ London Magazine ’ 
made him acquainted with Thomas Hood, 
who in 1824 married his sistoi' Jane. Hood 
and he were for a time intimate friends; they 
combined in writing ‘Odes and Addresses to 
Celebrated Persons/ 1826 ; and ‘ Lycus the 
Centaur ’ was dedicated to Reynolds ; but 
their friendship was succeeded by a bitter 
estrangement, the cause of which is not told. 
Reynolds was one of the proprietors of the 
'Athenseum/ and a curious letter from him 
protesting against Dilke’s reduction of its 
price is printed in Sir Charles Dilke’s preface 
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to Ms grandfather's ‘Papers of a Critic.’ lie 
disposed of his share in 1831, but contributed 
for several years afterwards. His last inde- 
pendent worir was a not very brilliant farce, 
entitled ‘Confounded Foreigners ’ (1838, 
printed in Webster’s ‘Acl ingNationalDramn, 
vol. hi.) Somewhovo near this time Reynolds 
withdrew from London to the Isle of Wight, 
whero he bocame clerk to the county court, 
and where he spent the remainder of his 
days, dying at Node Hill, Newport, 15 Nov. 
1852. lie was survived by his sisLor, Char- 
lotte, who was born on 12 May 1802. 
Keats’s song, ‘Ilush, hush, tread softly,’ was 
composed to a Spanish air played by her on 
one of many occasions whon Koats listened 
(as he would for hours) to her piano ; and 
she was the heroine of Hood’s ‘Number 
One.’ Charlotte Reynolds died at Hamp- 
stead in Novomber 1881 (Athencoum, 1884., 
ii. 770). 

Reynolds had always been distinguished 
by sarcastio wit, and is represented as be- 
coming cynical and discontented in his 
latter years. 1 The law,’ says a writer in 
the ‘ Athencoum, 1 ‘ spoiled his litoraturo, and 
his love of litoraturo and society interfered 
with the drudging duties of the lawyer.’ 
‘Reynolds,’ says ‘T. M. T.' in ‘Notes and 
Queries ’ (2nd sor. vol. ii. 4 Oct. 1866), ‘ was 
a man of gonius who wanLod the devoted 
purpose and the sustaining power which are 
roquisito to its development. Ho wroto fit- 
fully. He was one of tho most brilliant 
men I have over known, though in lato 
years failing health and failing fortuno some- 
what soured his temper and sharpened Ms 
tongue.’ This is no doubt a just lodgment. 
Reynolds’s powers as a narrator, though not 
contemptiblo, were unoqual to tho tragic 
themos ho soleotud from liooeuccio ; but it 
is difficult to think that the author of tho 
fanciful and graceful ‘Romance of Youth,’ 
whioli reveals evident traces of tho inlluouco 
of Shelloy, of the finely folb lines on Devon, 
and of so many oxcellont songs and sonnets, 
might not, with something rnoro of Koats’s 
loftiness of aim and unsparing labour, have 
obtained a highly honourable place among 
English poets. 

A fine photogravure of a portrait of Rey- 
nolds by Severn is prefixed to the supplemen- 
tary volume of Roman’s edition of Keats’s 
‘Works.’ 

[Keats's Letters, with Forman's notes ; Bra- 
derip'B Memorials of Thomns Hood; Rilke's 
Papers of a Oritio; Gant. Mag. 1863, i. 100; 
Lamb's Works, ed. Talfourd, vol. ii. ; Allibono’s 
Diet, of English Literature ; Athemmim, 27 Nov. 
1862; Notes and Queries, 2nd sor. vol. ii.l 
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REYNOLDS, Sin JOHN RUSSElT 
M.D. (1828-1896) physician, son offi 
Reynolds, an independent minister and 
grandson of Dr. llenry Revell Reynolds 
[n. v.], was bom on 22 May 1828 at Romsev 
Hampshire. Ho received general educahon 
from his father, and was educated in Ina pro- 
fession at University College, London, where 

he obtained throe gold medals in the irnri;,. n i 
school. In 1861 he graduated M,B, m the 
university of London, and obtained a scholar, 
shin and gold medal in medicine. In 1862 he 
took tho degree of M.D., and began practice 
in Leeds. Ho soon after moved to London 
and took a house, 38 Grosvenor Street in 
wMch Dr. Marshall Hall [q. y.l had lived 
Ilall announced to his patients in a printed 
circular that Reynolds had succeeded him 
in praotice. Such procedure was contrary 
to a reaognised understanding among physi- 
cians, and Hall incurred the censure of the 
Collage of Physicians. Reynolds, who was 
ignorant of Hall’s intention, was in no way 
responsible for the circular, and was in no 
way involved in the censure. He was duly 
elected a fellow of the college in I860. In 
tho same yoar ho was appointed assistant 
physician to Univorsity College Hospital, to 
whieh ho continued attached throughout life, 
no had bofore been, in 1866, assistant phy- 
sician to the IloBpital for Sick Children, and 
in 1867 assistant physician to the Westmra- 
stor Hospital. In 1 806 ho became professor 
of tho prmciplos and practice of medioine at 
University College, and in 1878 hs was ap- 
pointed physician-m-ordinary to the queen’s 
Household. lie gained a considerable prac- 
tice as a physician, and was often consulted 
in difficult oases of nervous disease. In 

1860 ho was olootod a fellow of the Royal 
Socioty, and in 1883 vice-president of the 
Royal M edioal and Ohirurgical Society. He 
delivered tho Lumleian lecture at the Col- 
lege of Physicians in 1867, the Haryeian 
oration in 1884, and was elected president 
in 1803, on tho death of Sir Andrew Clark. 
IIo was re-elected in 1894 and 1896, and 
on 1 Jan. in the latter year was created a 
baronet. In the winter of 1896-0 he be- 
came too ill to oli’er himself for re-election 
as president of the Oolloge of Physicians. He 
died at Ms house in Gras vanorStreet, London, 
after several weeks of illness of a pulmonary 
congestion, on 29 May 1896. He was mar- 
ried, first, to Miss Aiuslie, and, secondly, to 
Frances, widow of O. J. O. Orespigny, but 
left no children. 

Rovnolds devoted himself from an early 
period to the study of nervous diseases, andra 

1861 published an ‘Essayon Vortigo; mlftw 
‘ Dinguosis of Diseases of the Brain, Spinal 
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Cord, and Nerves/ as -well as ‘Tables for the 
Diagnosis of Diseases of the Brain j’ in 1881 
a treatise on epilepsy ; in 1871 ‘ Lectures on 
the Clinical Uses of Electricity;’ in 1872 
‘The Scientific Value of the Legal Tosts of 
Insanity ; 1 besides many papers in medical 
periodicals and the transactions of medical 
societies, and several addresses to medical 
associations. His writings onnervous diseases 
were useful contributions to a department 
of medicine in which much work remained 
undone, bnt in the flood of modem observa- 
tions they have been submerged, He will 
chiefly be remembered among physicians as 
the editor of the ‘ System of Medicine/ in 
five volumes, published from 1866 to 1879, 
a collection of essays on diseases, written by 
the most competent men who could be in- 
duced to write— compositions of varying 
merit, but generally of nigh value. He him- 
self wrote the porta on erysipelas, on inflam- 
mation of the lymphatics, and on several 
forms of nervous disease. He published in 
1893 a ‘Life of Dr. Walter Hayle Walshe.’ 
Reynolds was a tall man, with dark hair, 
with a dignified delivery and some oratorical 
power. 

[Obituary notices in the Lancet and British 
Medical Journal; Reynolds's Works , List of the 
Mows of the Royal College of Physicians, 
1696.] N. M. 

REYNOLDS, JOHN STUCKEY (1791- 
1874), founder of the Home and Colonial 
Training Colleges in London, born on 13 
Sept. 1791, was the son of John and Ann 
Reynolds of Manchoeter. His father later 
held the office of comptroUing surveyor of 
the port of London. Ilia mother belonged 
to the family of Stuckeys, her brother, Vin- 
cent Stuckoy, being a banker at Langport in 
Somerset. Reynolds was educated at the 
Langport grammar school, but when fourteen 
years old secured an appointment in the audit 
office in London. In 1806 he was passed on 
to the treasury, where he was quickly pro- 
moted and received a series of special votes 
of thanks from the lords of the treasury, and 
in 1816 a grant of money. He became private 
secretary to three successive secretaries of 
the treasury. In 1822-3 he was secretary to 
the Irish revenue commission, and rendered 
great service in reconstituting the fiscal sys- 
tem. Later on he was one of the heads of the 
commissariat department. In 183 1 Ms health 
broke down through over- work, and in March 
1836 he retired from the public service, 
From 1836 to 1837 he was in the employ- 
ment of the London Joint Stock Bank, which 
his uncle Stuckey had raised to a command- 
ing position. 


Throughout his career Reynolds studied 
political economy and the currency. On 
these subjects he wrote much, signed and 
anonymous, including ‘Practical Observa- 
tions on Mr. Ricardo’s Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation/ n.d, 

After retiring from the hank in 1837 he 
began to interest himself in philanthropy, 
working in St. Giles’s parish, and actively 
aiding in organising foreign missions. In 
1823 he established an infant school in Pul- 
ham, He was one of the first supporters of 
the London City Mission and ofthe'Record’ 
newspaper, He established infant schools 
in various parts of London, and stimulated 
their formation in different parts of England, 
He thus came into contact with Charles 
Mayo (1792-1846) [q. v.], and his sister Eliza- 
beth Mavo [q. v.], the earliest English advo- 
cates of Pestalozzi’s system of education. 

In May 1836 Reynolds, with John Bridges, 
founded in Southampton Street, Holbom, an 
institution to train teachers in Peetalozzian 
principles, It was called the Home and 
Colonial School Society, and opened with 
three students. But it quickly grew, and in 
1837 it was removed to Grafa Inn Road, 
where oneof the practising schools was called 
after Mm. S ubsequently it was divided into 
two— asecondaryandanelementarybranch— 
the former being located at Highbury and the 
latter at Wood Green. Reynolds died in 
1874, In 1819 he married Mary Anne, second 
daughter of Robert Bagehot of Langport. 

A high-reliof medallion of Reynolds was 
executed by Mr. J. Scarlett Potter. A copy 
is at the Home and Colonial Training Col- 
lege otBUghhury; it was engraved in Cassell’s 
* Household Guide 1 in 1870. 

[Home and Colonial Memorials, Christmas 
1881 1 private information.] 3?. W-N. 

REYNOLDS, Sib JOSHUA (1728- 
1792), portrait-pointer, was born at Plymp- 
ton-Earl’s, Devonshire, on 10 July 1723, the 
seventh child of the Rev. Samuel Reynolds, 
master of the grammar sohool there, and 
Theophila, his wife. His Christian name is 
wrongly entered as Joseph in the parish re- 
gister, On both sides the family was clerical 
and scholarly. His father's father was the 
Rev. John Reynolds (the son of J oshua Rey- 
nolds), who was prebendary of Exeter, and 
died in 1892, and Ms mother’s father was 
Matthew Potter, the enrate and chaplain of 
her grandfather, the Rev. Thomas Baker, 
the vicar of Bishops-Nympton, near South 
Molton, Devonshire, and a distinguished 
mathematician [see Bade, Thomas, 1626 P- 
1689], Samuel’s brother Joshua (the uncle 
and godfather of Sir Joshua) was elected 
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fellow of Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford, dron Scene in Macbeth' in Boydeli's ‘SWk&l 
in 1701, and his half-brother, John (1071- sjieoro Gallery,’ and the portrait of Kittv 
1768), was a fellow of King’s College, Cam- Fisher as Cloopatra dissolving the pearl 
bridge, a fellow of If ton, and headmaster of Ilia first essay in oil-painting was a portrait 
Exeter school. William lteynolds, tho son (si ill preserved) of the Rev. Thomas Smart 
of this John and the first cousin of Sir tutor in the family of Tlichard (afterwards 
Joshua, was a fellow of Exeter College from first Lord) Edgctunbe, done about theaireof 
1728 to 1741, and succeeded his father as twolvo in a boat-house at Cremyll Beach 
sckoolmastor (of, Wii,x.tam Cotton, Account with common shipwright’s paint on a hit 
of Plynipton, I860, pp. 34 sq.) of sail. In 1740, aft or some indecision as to 

Tho father, Samuel Reynolds (1681-174(1), whether he Bhould bo a painter oranapo- 
who graduated B.A. from. Corpus Chvisti thecary (Reynolds himself said he would 
College in 1702, was elected fellow of llal- rather be an apothecary than an ordinary 
liol College, Oxford, in 1706, and was noted painter), ho was apprenticed to Thomas 
for his guileless disposition and ignorance lludson [q. v.], tho portrait-painter, for four 
of tho world (cf. Fowliih, Jliat. qf Corpus years, with a premium of 1204, of which 
Ohristi, p. 272), Being also very absent- half was found by bis father, and half ad- 
minded, lie was likened by his friends to vunecd by his eldost sister, Mary, the wife 
Parson Adams in Fielding’s novel of ‘Joseph of John Palmer, attorney, of Torrington. 
Andrews.’ There is a portrait of him, painted While with lludson in London he saw Pope 
by his son, in (ho Cottonian Library of Ply- in an auction-room, and managed to BhakB 
mouth. His salary and emoluments as master hands with him. Ho Bludied hard, and 
of Plympton grammar school woro 1204 a year copied Guoreinn’s drawings, but he quar- 
and a honso, and ho had eleven (or twulvo) rolled with his master and returned to Ply- 
children, six of whom were living at, his doulh mouth in 1743. IIo was back in London 
in 1746. Three only of these, his daughters in 1744, and on good terms with Hudson, 
— Mary [soe Famish, Mxis. JIajit], Eliza- having moanwhilo painted some twenty por- 
beth (born 1721 ), and Frances (born 1 720) — traits, including Philip Vanbrugh, the com- 
were connoctcd with tho after life of his sou miusioner of tho dockyard, and several of 
Joshua. tho family of Mr. Kendal of Pelyn. After 

Samuel Reynolds was not an enovgetic his father's death, on Christmas day 1748, 
master (the scholars of tho grammar school ho lived till 1749 with two unmarried 
ot Plympton are said to have dwindled to sisters at Plymouth Dock, and improved 
one during his time), but there is no roa- lus stylo by tho study of the portraits of 
son to suppose that Joshua’s education was William Gandy [q. v.j To these years 1)6- 
neglectcd by his father, as Allan Cunning- long portraits of Richard Eliot of Port Eliot 
ham suggests. Ilo seems to have boon a (father of tho first Lord Eliot) and his wife; 
somewhat idle and inattentive boy, as one of Elizabeth, Eliot’s sister, wife of CharleB 
of his Latin exercises exists on which ho Cooks (afterwards Lord Somers); of the 
has drawn a pen-and-ink sketch, and liis lion. Jehu Hamilton; Mrs. Field; Ootnmo- 
fatker has written ‘ This is drawn by .1 oslina doro Edgcnmbo ; Mr. Craunck (an old friend 
in school out of pure idleness.’ At ail events, of his father’s, much interested in his future) 
it was at his father's school that he received and his wife ; Captain Ckaundy, R.N., and 
what education ho had, and this certainly his wife; Councillor Bury imd his wife; 
included some knowledge of Latin. But if Aldormau Facy ; and Miss Elizabeth Clrnd- 
ke showed litfclo disposition for ordinary loigli (afterwards Duchess of Kingston), 
studies, ho mastered tho principles of par- Other pictures of this period are a portrait 
spective from the ‘Jesuit’s Treatise,’ and group (Reynolds’s first), comprising Mr, and 
producod a drawing of tho school-house Mrs. Richard Eliot ana their family, with 
which astonished his father, Lie also drew Mrs. (-folds worthy and Captain the Hon. 
some portraits of his friuuds and relatives ; John. Hamilton (c4 1766 ) [q.v.], a study of 
and it his fondness for art was not, as Dr. a boy reading in a reflected light (signed and 
Johnson said, caused by Richardson’s ‘Trea- dalod 1747), which he kept till Ms death, 
tiso on Painting ’ (sou .1 ounson, Life of Cow- and two Rombrantesquo portraits of himself, 
ley), it was greatly stimulated by ft perusal one with long hair aud dark. cloak-still in 
of that work IIo copied somo prints bo- tho possession of the Gwatkin family— and 
longing to his father, especially those in tho other (now in tho National Portrait Gal- 
Drydon’s edition of ‘Plutarch's Lives,’ and lery), with paletto and maulstick in the right 
Jacob Cate’s ‘Boole of Emblems,’ From tho hand, and shading his eyes with his left, 
latter he appears to have derived suggestions The paletto has ft handle, as ail his palettes 
for some of liis future pictures, us the ‘Caul- hud. A view of Plymouth and its neign- 
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bourhood from Oatdown Hill (very carefully colour. He was much attracted by what was 
executed) is at Port Eliot, as well as all tbe florid and facile, and, following the fashion of 
portraits of the Eliot family already men- the day, he paid much more attention to the 
turned, except that of Lady Somers, which works of the eclectics, like Domeniohino, Ba- 
ja a t Enstnor Castle. roccio, and Guercino, than a modern student 

In 1749 Commodore Keppel [see Kirm, would j and he greatly admired those of Ber- 
AirstrsTtrs, Viscount Keppel], in the com- ninithe sculptor. AmongtheEnglishpainters 
mand of the Centmion, put into Plymouth at Home were John Astley (1780 P-1787) 
for repairs, met Reynolds at Lord Edg- [q. v.], Nathaniel Hone [q. v.L and Richard 
cumbe’s [see EDaoraiBE, Geobod, first Eat.L Wilson [q. v.], and he met there his future 
of Motrara-EnactritBB], and offered him a friends and patrons. Lord Charlemont, Sir 
passage. They sailed for Lisbon on 11 May, "W. Lowtber, Lord Downe, and Lord Bruce, 
and visited Cadis, Tetuan, Gibraltar, Algiers, lie went to Naples, and finally left Home for 
and Minorca, where Reynolds painted almost Florence on 8 May 1762, visiting Fuligno, 
all the officers of the garrison at Port Mahon. Perugia, Assisi, and Arezzo. At Florence be 
Keppel treated him os an intimate friend, painted Joseph Wilton [q. v.], tbe sculptor, 
allowed him the use of his cabin and his His Florentine journal contains no reference 
hooka, and took him on shore with him to any painter before Raphael exceptMosaccio, 
whenever he could, so that, as Reynolds says and shows that he had not yet made up his 
in a letter to Lord Edgcum.be, ‘I not only mind as to the relative merits of Michael 
bad tbe opportunity of seeing a great deal, hut Angelo and Raphael, and was inclined to rate 
saw it with all tho advantages as if I had Giovanni di Bologna, ae a sculptor, as high 
travelled as his equal.’ In the same letter oa the former. In July he left Florence on his 
(tbe only one written during his absence return journey, visiting Bologna, Modena, 
which remains, although he is supposed to Reggio,' Parma, Mantua, Ferrara, and Venice, 
have corresponded with his sisters) he sug- where ho stayed from 24 July to 16 Aug., 
gests that Lord Edgeumbe should choose a and took careful notes of many pictures, 
picture, the larger the better, for him to Thence he went to Padua, Brescia, Ber- 
copy and present to his lordship. AtMinoroft, gamo, and Milan, with his first pupil and 
bis horse fell down a precipice with him, protfigfi, Giuseppe Marchi [q. v.], and spent 
causing the injury to his lip which is to be a month at Paris, where he painted hi. Gau- 
seen in all subsequent portraits. On recovery thier and Mrs. Chambers, the wife of the 
be went to Leghorn, Florence, and Rome, architect (afterwards Sir William Chambers 
where he spent two years ‘ with measureless [q. v.]). 

content,’ his sisters, Mrs. Palmer (Mary) and Reynolds arrived in London on 10 Oct. 
Mrs, Johnson (Elizabeth), having advanced 1762, greatly developed as a man and an 
him money for his expenses. At Rome he artist, but with two permanent physical de- 
nude copies from Titian, Rembrandt, Guido, foots, the scar on Ms lip from the accident at 
Raphael, and other masters, but not from Minorca, and deafness contracted from the 
Michael Angolo, whom he admired more cold of the Vatican while copying Raphael, 
than all. He was disappointed at first with After three months in Devonshire, where he 
Raphael, but the disappointment humiliated I painted Dr. John Mudge [q. v.] and a young 
him as due to his own ignorance. He made | lady (for five guineas apiece), he came to 
some caricatures, including a composition London, and took apartmonts in Sir James 
taken from Raphael’s ‘School of Athens,’ Thornhill’s old house, 104 St. Martin’s Lane, 
into which he introduced most of the English where he was joined by his youngest sister, 
gentlemen, then in Rome. Ilia notebooks of Frances, who kept his house for many years, 
this period contain some sketches of old These apartments were soon exchanged for 
masters, which he afterwards employed for a house in Great Newport Street (No. 6), 
hia own pictures. Two of these books are in where he remained till 1760. His first por- 
the British Museum , and contain tbe sketches trait after his arrival in London was one 
which suggested 1 Mrs, Sheridan as St. of Marchi in a turban, wMch belongs to the 
Cecilia ’ and ‘ Mrs. Orewe as St. Genevikvo.’ lloyal Academy.. Although, on account of 
Two others are in the Soane Musoum, and the novelty of his style, he .met with some 
another was in the possession of Frederick opposition, Ms art was so evidently superior 
Locksr-Lampson, tbe author of ‘London to that of Hudson, Ramsay, Hone, and other 
Lyrics.’ His studies appear to have been followers of Kneller, that, with the aid of 
directed to penetrate the secrets of the old Lord Edgoumbe, who persuaded many of the 
masters as to composition, relief, and especi- aristocraoy to sit to him, and probably of the 
ally the management of lights. He took few Keppels and others of his friends, ho soon put 
notes with regard to sentiment, expression, or all rivals at a distance. One of his most 
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serious competitors •was Liotard, the Swiss 
pastellist and miniature-painter, who came 
to London in 1768 and stayed two years. 
The well-known full-length portrait of Oap- 
tain Keppel in an attitude of command on 
the seashore, with a stormy background, is 
said to have done most to ostablish his repu- 
tation. The motive was suggested by the 
exertions of Keppul in saving tho crew of his 
ship, the Maidstone, after her wreck in 1747 ; 
ana the attitude of the figure, although taken 
from a statue, is full of living graco and 
energy. His success was so great that the 
number of his sitters increased to ISO in 
1766, to 160 in 1768, and to 166 (his busiest 
year) in 1769. He raised his prices to fifteen 
guineas for a head, thirty for a half-longth, 
and sixty for a full-length ; and in 1769 to 
twenty for a head and tho rest in proportion. 
In this period, 1768-60, he painl ed three mout- 
hers of tho royal family (the Luke of Cum- 
berland and Prince Edward in 1758, and the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George EH, in 
1760) ; at loast twelve dukes, beginning with 
the Duke of Grafton in 1766, and several of 
their duchesses, with vory many other peers 
and persons of wealth and fashion, iuoluding 
several belonging to the Dovon&hire families, 
like tho Dastards, Molesworths, Pullers, and 
Mrs. Hornook. It was in these years also 1 hat 
he painted both the lovoly Miseos Gunning 
(Lady Coventry and tho Duchess of Hamil- 
ton, afterwards Dnchoss of Argyll), the 
famous (but now, alas ! much rostered) ‘ Mrs. 
Pelham feeding Chickens,’ Horace Walpole 
(one of liis greatest admirers and most capri- 
cious oritios), Slerno, Foote, Giardini (tho vio- 
linist), and hie ilrsl porliait of Dr. Johnson 
(whom ho painted five times), Garrick, tho 
beautiful Maria, countess of Waldegrave 
(both of whom he painted seven timos), and 
the two famous oourtesans, Kitty Fisher and 
Nelly O’Brien. Reynolds’s art during this 
enod is represented in the National Gallory 
y the Lord Ligonior on horse-back, Onpt ain 
Ormo standing beside his hoise, and tho ex- 
quisite portrait of Anno, countess of Albo- 
marle (mothor of his friend Koppol), 

To keep pace with the domands for his 

E iortraits, Reynolds employed Peter Toms 
q. v.l as an assistant, in addition to Marolii, 
and ho also rocoived Thomas Baach and 
Hugh Barron as pupils, to bo followed here- 
after by Powell, Doughty, and others, wlio 
no doubt were also employed upon his pic- 
tures, ‘ No man,’ he said, ‘ ever mado a for- 
tune with Ms own hands.’ He now began 
to make a good deal of money, and in a few 
years’ time, when ho raised his prices, his 
income reached Bvo or six thousand a year; 
but, instead of saying, he spent his money in 


purchasing the finest pictures he could set 
which he regarded as the best kind of wealth’ 
Moanwhile his success in society was etraai 
to that m his profession. His manner and 
conversation were so agreeable that manv 
sitters of nil ranks becams his friends * and 
to the Keppele, the Edgcumbes, and other 
Devonshire families of position were soon 
added many more of rank and fnahinn at 
whose houses he was a welcome guest and who 
visited him in return. Than las leisure was 
much taken up with dinners, evening as- 
semblies, card-parties, and suppers, ahuoat 
daily notes of wMck ore to be found in his 
pocket-books.^ ne had also commenced his 
connection with some of those eminent meu 
wlio formed tho inner intellectual circle of 
his companions in life— with Garrick, at 
least, and Goldsmith, and Johnson, with 
whom ho became acquainted about 1768. 
Tho doctor, who then lived in Gough Squarej 
was a constant visitor in Great Newport 
Stroot, for he had a great liking and es- 
teem for Miss Reynolds, whom he called his 
1 dearest dear,’ as well as for her brother j 
and among other attractions of the house 
was ton, which was served three times a 
day. John Willcos, whom he had known 
since his youth, was also a special fiiond, 
Though ho had more than an ordinary 
acquaintanceship with many artists— with 
Wilton, llayman, Chambers, Coles, Gilbert 
Stuart, and more especially with Hudson, 
Allan Ramsay (whom he loved, but did not 
think highly of as a painter), Benjamin 
Wost, and James (Athenian) Stuart— he 
does not soom to have greatly cultivated the 
private socioty of hie professional brethren. 
Thore was little sympathy between Hogarth 
and Reynolds, either in character or in 
opinions upon art, and neither of these two 
great artiste had a right appreciation of the 
o fcher’e powers. Nor did Reynolds fraternise 
with Wilson, norwith Gainsborough, though 
this was not his fault. There are, however, 
records of visits to the Artists’ Clnb at 
Slaughter’s cofibo-house, and he was much 
ooncernod in tho promotion of those schemes 
for tho establishment of an academy of 
arts which preoedod tho foundation of the 
Royal Academy. He is thought by Oharles 
Robert Leslie [q.v.] to have composed the 
paper in which ouo such scheme was laid 
before the Dilettanti Society in 1766. It was 
while he was still living in Great Newport 
Street that he first showed his o&paoity as 
a thinker and writer on art by three papera 
contributed to the ‘Idler’ (see Nos. 78, .70, 
82). Tho first was on ‘ Oonnoisseuiship, the 
second on ‘ Imitation of Nature,’ and the 
third on ‘ Beauty,’ and they all contained 
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ideas which were afterwards expanded in 
his presidential discourses. Noitlicote heard 
Reynolds say that Johnson required these 
papera in an emergency, and that Reynolds 
sat up the whole night to complete them, 
producing thereby vertigo. In the same 
year (1769) he painted (or commenced) his 
first picture of ' V enus,’ which was purchased 
by Lord Coventry. A singular instance of 
lus kindness of heart also belongs to this 
time. He painted and sent to Dr. Mudge a 
portrait of his son, who was prevented by 
fihiess from going home on his birthday. 
The lad is represented as peeping, like an 
unexpected guest, from behind a curtain (of. 
PHOT, Mudge Memoirs). 

In 1760 Reynolds removed from Great 
Newport Street to the house he had bought 
on. the west side of Leicester Fields (No. 
47), now called Leicester Square, where he 
lived till his death. He added to it a gallery and 
painting-rooms for himBelf and his assistants, 
his own being octagonal, about twenty feet 
long and sixteen broad, with a small window 
over nine feet from tho floor. The father of 
George Morland [q. v.] had lived there be- 
fore, and the premises are now occupied by 
Puttick & Simpson, the hook auctioneers. 
He gave 1,6601. for the house, and spent 
1,600/. more in additions, which swallowed 
np nearly all his savings. lie opened his 
new house with a hall, and set up a magni- 
ficent chariot (said to have been on old 
sheriff’s carriage), richly oarved and gilded, 
and adorned with panels painted by Charles 
Catton the elder [q. v.], representing the four 
seasons. This Bhowy equipage, attended by 
servants in silver-laced liveries, ho seldom 
used himself, but he bade his sister go out 
with it as often os possible, much to her 
annoyance, and allowed hia coachman to 
show it. It acted, probably, as a valuable 
advertisement; but the device was scarcely 
worthy of a character usually so modest and 
unassuming. In this year (1760) was opened 
the first public exhibition in London by 
British artists of their own works. It was 
held in the large room of the Society of Arts, 
in the Strand, and Reynolds sent to it four 
portraits, including those of Elizabeth, 
duchess of Hamilton, and Lady Elizabeth 
Keppel. Nextyear, owing to adivision among 
the artists, there were two exhibitions — 
one at the Society of Arts by the body which 
was afterwards enrolled as the Free Society 
of Artists ; the other at Spring Gardens by 


of Artists. Reynolds j oined "the latter, ancL 
to its exhibition in 1761, remarkable for its 
catalogue, with Hogarth’s illustrations, sent 
tbB portraits of Lord Ligonier and Captain 


Orme (already mentioned), as well as portraits 
of Lady 'Woldegrave (in a turban), the Duke 
of Beaufort in his college robes, and that 
matchless one of Laurence Sterne, with his 
wig a little awry above the cunning face, 
brimming with subtle intellect and sly 
humour. Sterne, in a letter to a friend, says 
that Reynolds made him a present of his 
portrait, adding, ‘That man’s way of think- 
ing and manners are at least equal to his 

t encih’ Tom Taylor, in notes toLeslie and 
is ‘Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ 
suggests that Sterne wasiomancing, and says 
that this portrait was painted for the Earl of 
Ossory. 

The mai riage of the young king, GeorgeUI 
(22 Sept. 1761), was the occasion of many 
portraits. Among others, Reynolds painted 
three of the most beautiful bridesmaids: 
Lady Elizabeth Eeppel (decorating a statue 
of Hymen, with the assistance of a negress), 
Lady Caroline Russell (afterwards Duchess 
of Marlborough, with a spaniel), and Lady 
Sarah Lennox [see Lennox, Charms, second 
Duke oir Richmond]. The last-named lady 
leans from the windows in the Holland House 
pictuie (commenced this year), taking a dove 
from Lady Susan Stmngways, whilo their 
young cousin, Charles James Fox, with a 
playbill in his hand, seems to invite Lady 
Susan to enter the house. Another inte- 
resting group finished this year was that of 
Horace Walpole, with Gilly Williams and 
George Selwyn. 

To the Spring Gardens exhibition of 1762, 
for which Johnson wrote the preface to the 
catalogue, Reynolds sent the portrait of Lady 
Elizabeth Keppel just mentioned, one of the 
Countess of WaldegTave and her child (as 
Dido embracing Cupid), and the well-known 
‘ Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy,’ 
one of Reynolds’s happiest combinations of 
humour and imagination. In the autumn he 
spent some weeks in Devonshire, in company 
of Dr. Johnson, visiting, on the road to Ply- 
mouth, James Harris (author of ‘ Hermes ’) 
at Salisbury, Wilton (Lord Pembroke’s), 
Longford Castle (Lord Folkestone’s), Mr. 
Johnson, and Mr. Palmer (Reynolds's bro- 
therB-ln-law) at Torrington, At Plymouth 
they stayed with Dr. Mudge, ana spent 
their time in a round of excursions and hos- 
pitalities with Reynolds's old friends, includ- 
ing the Edgoumbes of Hount-Eagoumbe 
and the Parkers of Saltram. 

The pocket-book for 1764 (that for 1768 
is missing) shows that Reynolds’s painting- 
room was still politically neutral ground. 
Reynolds was no partisan, except for his 
friends, hut his early patrons had belonged 
to whig families, and his professional con- 
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nootinn naturally grow upon that, siclo, and 
ultimately led to his being identified with it 
as a painter. But logoi her with members 
of the opposition, wo find among his sitters 
for 1704 George Gronvillo (ho had painted 
Lord Bute fcho i>rovious yonr), Lord Granby, 
Lord Sholburno — all members of the go- 
vernment — with Lady Mary Coke and Lady 
Pembroke, who belonged to the court parly. 
Among other evidences of the painter’s im- 
partiality we find the names of the arch- 
bishops of York and Canterbury beside tlioso 
of Nelly O’Brien and Kilty Fis'lior, the most 
frequent of his sittors (probably not always 
for their portraits) during the last throe 
years. We find also tlioso of Miss Ilornock 
(Goldsmith’s ‘Little Comedy’), afterwards 
Mrs. Bunbury (he painted her and her sister, 
the ‘Jessamy brido,’ next year), and Mrs. 
Abington (m a cardinal), the first, of Jive 
pictures of thin sprightly actress. lie had 
now doublod his prices to one hundred and 
fifty gninoas for a wliolo- length, seventy for 
a lialf-longlh, &c. To the exhibition ol this 
year he contributed n whole-length of Lady 
Sarah Bunbury and a throo-quarler of the 
OountuBS of Waldogravo, now a widow. 

This was the year (170d) in which Key nobis 
founded tho most celohratod of all tho many 
dubs to which he belonged. Ilo founded it, 
lio said, to give Dr. Johnson unlimited oppor- 
tunities of tnllcing. It was soon called tlio 
Litorary Club, u. name not givun to it by its 
members. Tho original members of this club 
(still existing as Tho Club) were Reynolds, 
Johnson, Burlco, Dr. Nugent (Burke's i'utlior- 
in-law),TophnraBoauolork, Honnol Lang ton, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Anthony Ohamior, and Sir 
John Hawkins, that ‘ most unclubbablu 
man,’ as Dr. Johnson called him. Tlio club 
met and supped every Monday ovoning at 
tho Turk’s lload in Gerrard Street till 
1775, when it was changed 1 o a dinner club, 
and mot only once a fortnight during tho 
session of parliament. Reynolds had a dan- 
gerous but short illness this year, which 
brought a vory alFoctionato letLor from John- 
son : ‘ If I should lose you,’ ho says, ‘ f 
should lose almost the only man whom T call 
a friend.’ 

In 1705 tho Society of Artists was incor- 
porated by royal charter. Reynolds refused 
to be ono of its directors, but his name is 
attached to tho roll declaration of the so- 
ciety of tho next year. To tho exhibition of 
1705 lie sent a full-length of Lady Sarah 
Bunbury (sacrificing to tho Gracus) and 
another portrait, and to that of 1700 tho af- 
feclod ‘ Mrs, Ilalo as Ifuphrosyno,’ his second 
portrait of the Marquis of Granby (a full- 
length, with a horse), ono of Sir Geollroy 


Amherst (in armour), and another of James 
Pamo, the arclnteot, and his son I n t 7, 

year hiH pocket-book has many entries of the 
name ol Angelica KaufTmann Tq vl Z 
only woman with whom there is reason to 
BujipoBo that ho was ever seriously in w f 

She Hrvmnlimna nn+minJ „„ hx?j . _ 


is somotimes entered 
and once the word ‘fiori' is set ; 
hor name. She sat to Reynolds fin W 

r 76i ?™ a o% d i7 i 77 )’ an v Ee y nolds sat to her 
(m J 709), and, according to J. T. Smith (see 
Nollplwns and Jus 7iwiej), she disclosed to 
her visitors that she was ‘dying for gjj 
Joshua.’ Any declaration on Sir Joshua’s 
part was postponed by her first unfortunate 
marriage in 1707, and after her separation 
next year, though they saw much of eaoh 
other and their names were frequently ns- 
social ed in popular gossip, nothing came 
of it. Sir Joshua remained her constant 
admiror and friend through life. In 1766 
Reynolds had, however, much to think 
about and many persons to paint, besides 
Miss Angol. llis frionds were in power, 
and in this year he painted Lord Roek- 
inghom, Lord Albemarie, Sir Charles Soun- 
ders, tho Dukes of Portland and Devon- 
shire, Lord Ilnrdwiclce, General Conway, 
and Burlco, all members of the first Rock- 
ingham ministry. Among his sitters were 
also Warron Hastings and Colonel Barrf, 
tho two Misses llorneck, Dr. Zacliariak 
Mudgo, and Goldsmil h. Reynolds also painted 
the unfortunate PrinceBS Caroline Matilda 
(shortly to marry the king of Denmark), of 
whom ho told Norlhcoto that he could not 
mako a good picture, as she was in tears ell 
tho time sho was sitting. He did not, how- 
over, exhibit in 1767, and in 1768 he con- 
cluded liis contributions to the Society of 
Artists exhibitions with the celebrated por- 
tvait of Miss Jessie Okolmondeley (daughter 
of liiB lively friend, Mrs. Oholmondeley, 
sister of Pag Woffington), carrying a dog 
over a brook. I-Io painted lier mother three 
times, and during those years was a frequent 
guest of hors, as woll as of Mrs. Olive (whom 
he novor paintod) and tho Thrales. In 1767 
and 1708 his pocicet-boolcs contain compara- 
tively fow now names, but he painted a 
good many of his old friends over again, in- 
cluding Mr. Parkor of Saltram (afterwards 
Lord Boringdon), Dr, Armstrong, Burke, 
Poole, and Johnson. In the autumn of 
1708 (0 Sept, to 28 Oot.) he made a trip 
to Paris with Richard Burke, the Dick of 
Goldsmith’s 1 Retaliation,’ and on eaoh of 
tho two days following his return he ainea 
with Goldsmith, with whom his engage- 
ments woro now very frequent. During 
his absence the successful scheme for tie 
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establishment of the Royal Academy had 
made great progress, and it was canied into 
effect before the end of the year (1768). 
Reynolds held aloof from the internal dis- 
sensions which ended in the disruption of 
the Society of Artists, and was not con- 
sulted respecting the formation of the 
academy, in which the king took the first 
step by signifying to "West that he would 
gladly patronise such an association. West, 
Moser, Cotes, and Chambers (who drafted 
the plan) forthwith petitioned the king, 
who took a great personal interest in the 
scheme and drew np several of the laws 
with his own hand. But, though not made 
privy to these proceedings, Reynolds was 
from the first selected as president, with the 
consent of the Icing. This is the more re- 
markable testimony to Reynolds's position 
in his profession, as he was not in high favour 
at court, and George III did not care for his 
pictures. A meeting of thirty artists named 
by the king was held at Wilton’s house on 
9 Dec., at which the laws were accepted, 
and the officers declared. Reynolds refused 
at first to attend this meeting, and was per- 
suaded with difficulty by West to do so, 
arriving just in time to prevent its break- 
ing up abortively. The king’s assent was 
given to the selection on the next day, and 
the first meeting of the academy was held 
on the 14th. On the 18th (Sunday) Rey- 
nolds, as president, formally submitted the 
list of officers, council, visitors, and pro- 
fessors, which was approved under the 
sign-manual. Reynolds immediately took 
the most active part in organising the 
academy and its schools, and lost no time in 
preparing his first discourse, which was de- 
livered on 2 Jan. 1769, and was mainly con- 
cerned with the value of academies and the 
right direction of study. It was badly de- 
livered in a husky voice, and was followed 
by a dinner at the St. Albans tavern, at 
wMoh Reynolds presided. The annual 
academy dinner, with its carefully chosen 
list of eminent guests, was also foundod by 
Reynolds, and it was he who suggested the 
appointment of honorary officers, not artists. 
Among the first of these wero Dr. Johnson, 
professor of ancient literature, and Dr. Gold- 
smith of ancient history : and other friends 
of Reynolds like Boswell and Bennet Laug- 
ton, both of whom were also members of the 
Literary Club, were afterwards added to the 
list. Reynolds was knighted on 21 April, 
and the first exhibition of the Royal Academy 
was opened on 26 April. He sent four pic- 
ture^ to it, including the beautiful Miss 
Moms as ‘ Hope nursing Love,’ Mrs, Bou- 
varie, and Mrs. Orewe. 

TOT,, XVI. 
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Sir Joshua’s elevation did not increase 
the number of bis sitters, who soon fell to 
about fifty or less in the year. He had no 
doubt by hie enormous success and activity 
exhausted to some extent his ground as a 
portrait-painter, but the depline wae partly 
due to the pressure of his academical duties. 
Whether from leisure or choice, he now de- 
voted more of his time to pictures of imagi- 
nation. Models, boys, beggars, old men, and 
children now became frequent in the lists 
of his sitters. A picture of 'The Babes in 
the Wood’ was exhibited in 1770, and a 
study was made about this time from his 
old model, White, which waB afterwards 
used for his once famous picture of * Ugo- 
lino,’ exhibited in 1778. This Btndy, exhi- 
bited in 1771, was engraved under the title 
of ‘Resignation,’ and dedicated to Gold- 
smith, WLth some lines from the ‘ Deserted 
"Village, 3 as a return compliment for the poet’s 
exquisite dedication of that poem to Sir 
Joshua in the preceding year. The exhibi- 
tion of 1771 also contained two fancy pic- 
tures, ‘ "V enus chiding Cupid for learning to 
cast Accounts,’ and ‘A Nymph and Bacchus.’ 
It was about this time that he painted his 
celebrated picture of Sir Joseph Banks, just 
returned from liiB voyage round the world 
with Oaptain Cook. 

In one way or another, his life was now 
probably fuller of work than ever, and it 
also Beems to have "been fuller of pleasures. 
Besides the Literary Club at the Turk’s 
Head, at which his attendance was con- 
stant, there was the Thursday Night dub 
(which met at the Star and Garter in Pall 
Mall, and was composed of men of wit and 

E leisure, like Topham Beauclerk and Lord 
larch), where they drank hard and played 
high ; and the Shilling Rubber Club, held at 
the Devil tavern, where he met Goldsmith 
and could indulge moro cheaply his love of 
whist, whioh he played indifferently. There 
was also the Devonshire (to which he be- 
longed now or soon after), and the Sunday 
dinners of the Dilettanti Sooiety, He at- 
tended assemblies, halls, and masquerades at 
Almuck’s and ths Opera House, at Mrs. Cor- 
nelys’ at Carlisle House, Soho Square, and 
afterwards at the Pantheon (opened in 1772), 
and was also to be seen at the theatres, at 
Marylebone Gardens, at Ranelagh, and Vaux- 
hall. To these gaieties must he added the 
frequent private dinners with his nume- 
rous friends, and those famous ones at his 
own house, where 'peers, temporal and 
spiritual, statesmen, physicians, lawyers, 
actors, men of letters, painters and musi- 
cians ’ met in concord, and where, according 
to Malone, though the wine and the dishes 

8p 
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were excellent, ‘ there scorned to bB a 1 licit taut. ITo was now a frequent -visitor at tiT 
agreement among tlie guests that mitul Thrales’, and began the fine series of portrait 
should prodominato over body.’ A livelier of eminent men which made the Streathnm 
account of these irregular and often ira- gallery famous. They includtd inmsalf JohtN 
provisod entertainments is given by .Tolm son, Goldsmith, Burke, Garrick Ohamben' 
Courtenay, M.P, (see Prefaoo to Hir Jam us Barotti, Dr. Burney, Arthur Murphy lord 
Macintosh's l’ootical Jieview of Dr. John- Sandya, and Lord Lyttelton. * s ' 

Ron's Charaater), who tells us that llio table Among the six pictures sent to the 
prepared for seven or eight was often made acadomy in 1772 wore Mtb. Crewe as ‘St 
toaccommodatetwieothe number; lhatthoro Genevieve/ Miss Moyer as ‘Hebe’ Mrs’ 
was a deficiency of ltnivos, forks, plates, and Quarrington ns ‘ St. Agnes/ and Dr. Jlobert- 
glassos, and every one called as he wanted son, the historian. He waB this year elected 
for bread, wine, or boor, and lustily, or an alderman of Plympton. Next year ( 1778 ) 
there was little chance of boing sorved ; was a notable one in many ways. Theex- 
whilo amid the bustle Sir Joshua sat com- liibit ion — bosidos the Sir Joseph Banks" 
posod, always attentive to what was said, Garrick and his wife, the Duchess of Cum’ 
toy help of his trumpet, never minding what berland, and other fino portraits, and a 
wbb eaten or drunk, but leaving every ono sooond ‘ Nymph and Bacchus' (the nymph 
at liborty to scramblo for himself. His hoing this time Mrs. Hartley, the actress) 
dinner hour, which had been four o’clock in contained the ‘Ugnlino’ and the ‘Straw- 
Great Newport Street, was now live. There berry Girl ’ — both regarded as his most sue- 
was supper afterwards, bill tins Sir Joshua cossthl pictures in tkoir very different classes, 
never took. Ilelmdnoworshortlyafterwards Tho latter waB ono of the many fancy pu> 
a villa at liichmontl, close to t)io Si nr and lures in which he introduced the pretty tace 
Garter, wlioro ho often Ubcd to give dinners of Oify, this yoar joined by her elder sister, 
on Sunday in tho sunnnor, if ho did not Mary Palmer, who, with the exception of 
dine with one of his neighbouring frionds, throe yoars, lived with her uncle till his 
Owen Oambridgo, Goorgu dolman, Mrs. donth. In June he stayed with Thomas 
Olive, or his old muster, Hudson. In 1770 Kitzmaurice, tho brother of Lord Shelburne, 
ha spent a few dayB in York, perhaps with in tho Isle of Wight, and saw the fleet re- 
tho pool Mason, and in Soplombev ho paid viowod by tho lung. In July he went toOx- 
a visit to Devonshire, where Jiq appears to ford and received from the university thehono- 
liavo token his part in hunting and ollior rnry dogreo of D.O.L. In September he was 
field sports. lie brought hack with him ohoson mayor of Plymouth, and went there 
Mary Tlioopliiln(()I]y)Palmor (second (In ugh- to take the oaths. On his return, meeting 
tor of las sister, Mrs. Mary Palmer [q. v.J, tho king accidentally at Richmond, he told 
lately widowed), then thirteen years old. Jus majesty that tlio honour of being elected 
who lived with him (except for eight months mayor of hiB native town gave him more 
in 1773) till slio married Robert Lovoll ploasuro than any other he had ever received 
Gwatldn in 1781. On his voturn lie pointed in his lifo, but, recollecting himself, added 
tho king and queen. Tie hud painted immediately, ‘Except that whioh your 
Georgo III onco wJion Prince of Wales, hut Majesty was graciously pleased to confer on 
nover sinco his accession; and on llio death mo. It was about this time that he pro- 
of Slmckloton in 1767, George HI had ap- posod that abortive sohumo for the decora- 
pointed Allan BamRay as court painter. Tt tion of St. Paul's Cathedral by the leading 
was no doubt on account of this neglect that artists of the day which was supported by 
.Reynolds made it, a condition of Ins accept - the king, the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
miae of tho president ship of tho acadomy that doan of St. Paul’s, and" the whole force of 
lin should paint both Jung and queen. Aft or academicians, but defeated by the bigotry of 
this Goorgo III only once sat to him, and ono man — Dr. Terrick, bishop of London, 
that was nine years afterwards, for a picture who declared that as long as he lived ‘he 
to ho preserved by tho academy itself, a would never Buffer the doors of the Metro- 
purposo for which ho could scarcely liavo politan Church to he oponed for the intro- 
choson any othor painter. Tho exhibition of auction of Popery.’ 

1771 , bosidos tho picturos already mentioned, To tho exhibition of 1774 he sent thirteen 
contained a portrait of his niece, Thoophila pictures, including the very fine portrait of 
Palmer, reading * Clarissa/ and the famous Barotti (for Mrs. Tkrale), one of the little 
one of Mrs, Abington as l’rue in * Love for Princess Sophia, a vigorous ‘ Infant Jupiter, 
Love.’ luthieyear JainosNorthcoto[q.v.],his and two large groups, now in the National 
favourito pupil and future biographer, came Gallery; ‘ The Graces. decorating a terminal 
to live with Sir Joshua as pupil and assis- figure of Ilymcn’ (exhibited ns ‘ TiireeLacuea 
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adorning ft term of Hjmen’), and 'Lady 
Coekbuin and her OMldron’ (engraved as 
'Cornelia, and her Children’). ‘ The Graces' 
were the three daughters of Sir "William 
Montgomery, Marchioness Townsend, the 
Hon. Mrs. Gardiner, and the Hon. Mrs. Bless- 
ington. The former picture ha scarcely sur- 
passed in elegance, or the latter in splendour 
of colour. But the work which attracted 
most attention was the portrait of Dr. Beattie, 
with his ‘ Essay on Truth’ in his hand, and 
an angel driving away figures of Sophistry, 
Scepticism, and Folly. This picture Toused 
the wrath of Goldsmith, from the likeness of 
Sophistry to Voltaire. 1 How could you,’ 
said he to Reynolds, ‘degrade so high a genius 
as Voltaire before so mean a writer asBeattie? 
The existence of Dr. Beattie and his book 
ton-ether will be forgotten in the space of ten 
yeara, but your allegorical picturo and the 
fame of Voltaire will live for ever, to your 
disgrace ae a flatterer.’ Before the picture 
was exhibited Goldsmith was dead. For ten 
or twelve years they had been on terms 
of the most intimate friendship. Reynolds 
had consoled him in his disappointments, 
and rejoiced in all his successes. He had 
helped him with counsel and money. Of 
Goldsmith’s love for Reynolds the dedi- 
cation of ‘ The Deserted Village ’ is suffi- 
cient testimony. ‘The only dedication I 
ever made was to my brother, because I 
laved him better than most other men. He 
is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this 
poem to you.’ Northcote tells us ‘Gold- 
smith’s death was Lhe severest blow Sir 
Joshua ever received. He did not touch a 
pencil for that day, a circumstance moBt 
extraordinary for him, who passed no day 
without a line.’ Sir Joshua acted as his exe- 
cutor, arranged his confused affairs, and se- 
lected the place for his monument in W est- 
nunster Abbey. It was nob till a week after 
Goldsmith’s death that his 1 Retaliation' was 
published, with the well-known, and un- 
finished ‘epitaph’ of Reynolds, which has 
been called ‘ the "best, epitome ot his charac- 
ter:’ 

Hera Beynolds is laid, and, to toll yon my 
mind, 

He hue not left a wiser or better behind ; 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand, 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
Still bom to improve us in every port, 

His pencil our fneos, his manners our heart ; 

To coxcombs. averse, yet most oivilly steering ; 
"When they judged without skill, he was still 
hard of hearing ; 

"When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, 
and stuff, 

He shifted his trumpob, and only took snuff. 


Reynolds's two greatest rivals came to 
town about this time — Gainsborough (an old 
one) in 1774, and George Romney (q. v,], 
fresh from Italy, in 177 o. The latter became 
so fashionable that, according to a remark of 
Lord Thurlow, ‘there was a Reynolds faction 
and a Romney faction.’ There was also 
another painter who, if not a serious rival, 
was a spiteful enemy. This was Nathaniel 
Hone, who sent to the exhibition of 1776 a 
picture called ‘The Pictorial Conjuror dis- 
playing the whole Art of Optical Doception,’ 
which represented Reynolds clothing models 
with garments taken from well-known pic- 
tures which float about the room. Of course 
it was rejected. 

Sir. Joshua sent twelve pictures to the 
exhibition of 1776, which comprised a por- 
trait (of Dr. Richard Robinson [q. v.J, pri- 
mate of Ireland, now at Christ Church, 
Oxford) which Horace Walpole declared 
was the best he ever painted, and ‘Mrs. 
Sheridan as St. Cecilia,’ perhaps the most 
lovely in its feeling of any of his works. 
There was also a charming picture of chil- 
dren, ‘ A Begjjar Boy and his SisteT,' now 
called 'Boy with Cabbage Nets.' This year 
Northcote ‘left Reynolds to start on his own 
account, his master warning him that ‘ some- 
thing more is to be done than that which did 
formerly; Ifneller, Lely, and Hudson will 
not do now.’ 

In 1776 Sir Joshua painted his portrait 
for the TJffizzi Gallery at Florence, and sent 
it with a long and graceful letter in Italian. 
In this year Hannah More, who was in the 
height of her reputation as a poetess, visited 
London. She was treated by Reynolds with 
his invariable couvtosy, and was greatly 
pleased with his ‘Infant Samuel* and ‘St. 
John,’ then on his easel. The former (probably 
the most popular of all his pictures, and more 
thanonce repeated) is in the National Gallery. 
It was exhibited this year as ‘The Child 
Daniel,’ together with the * St. John,’ also a 
child. These and two portraits. Master 
Ilerbert as Bacchus and Master Crewe as 
Henry Vni (the latter an admirable bit of 
masquerade), show how much his time was 
now devoted to children. A rarer subject, 
and treated with much effect, was Omiah the 
Otaheitan, n. ‘ lion’ of the season; and other 
portraits of the year, of very fine quality, 
were those of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu [q. v.] (the Queen 
of the ‘ Blues ’), and Lord Temple, while one 
of Garrick takes rank among his greatest 
masterpieces of character. 

Sir Joshua’s famous groups of the Dilet- 
tanti Society, of which ho had been elected 
a member in 1766, and painter in 1769, 
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though, not, complotod till 1780, wove com- 
mended in 1777, in which year lie spent 
August and part of November at Blenheim 
in painting liis great picturo of the Alarl- 
horougli family. It was sent to tho academy 
in 1778, with a half-length of tho archbishop 
of York and two other portraits. Tho lovoly 
picturo of Mrs. Payuo-Gallwoy, with hnr 
child riding ‘ pick-a-hack’ — romarkablo for 
llio beauty of both landscape and tlguros — be- 
longs to the same year, a considerable port ion 
of which was spent on tho pictures designed 
for reproduction in tho west, window of New 
Collogo Chapel, Oxford. They consisted of 
a ‘Nativity’ and the seven ‘Virtues.’ Tho 
‘ Nativity,’ the most important of Sir Joshua's 
religious picturos, was elegantly grouped and 
beautifully lighted, after tho manner of Cor- 
reggio’s ‘Notto,’ hv rays proceeding from 1 ho 
infant Saviour. The picturo perished by tiro 
at, Holvoir Castle in 1810, together with one 
of tho richest, collections of Reynolds’s works. 
Tho ‘ Virtues,’ especially ‘ Charity’ (with her 
children), are all beautiful. Mrs. Sheridan 
sat for tho Virgin in the ‘ Nativity,’ and also 
for tho ‘ Charity.’ Tho pictures of tho ‘ Vir- 
tues ’were bought, by Lord Nomianton at 
tho Marchioness of Tnomonri’s sale in 1831 
for 5, fiflfil., ‘Charity ’ fetch in g 1,(575/., and his 
lordship subsequently refused throe times 
this prico for them. 

In 1778 Reynolds conunonced his acquaint- 
ance with Miss Bumoy, which was warmly 
sustained until tho end of Ids life. Hhe has 
loft us a vivid account of hor lirst visit to 
Leicester Fields, whore she mot with ‘more 
scrupulous dolicaey from Sir Joshua than 
from anybody.’ About this time tho ‘ Blue 
SLocldngh’ were at thoiv height, and Sir 
Joshuawas a constant guostof Mrs. Montagu, 
Mtr. Ve8oy,Mrs. Ord, Mrs. Whining hum, Mrs, 
Cholmonaelny, and Mrs. Thralo. It is to the 
lively pun of tho Inst that wo owo the colo- 
bralod picture of Sir Joshua in society: 

Of Reynolds all good should ho said and no harm, 
Though tho heart is too frigid, the pnuoil too 
warm ; 

Yot each fault, from IiIb convorso we still must 
disclaim, 

As his tempor ’feia peaceful , and puro as his faino j 
Nothing in it o'orllows, nothing over is wanting, 
It uor chills like his kindness, nor glows liko his 
painting. 

When Johnson by strength ovorpowors our mind, 
■When Monlnguo dassloH, and Jlurko strikes us 
blind, 

To Reynolds woll pleasod for roliof wo must run, 
Rojoieo in his shadow, and shrink from tho sun. 

The acquittal of Koppel at his memorable 
trial in 1770 (tho year also of Garrick’s and 
Hudson’s death) was not only a sources of 


great pleasure but of some profit to his old 
friend Reynolds, who was commissioned W 
the admiral to punt, portraits of him f or j£ 
sent al ion to Ins counsel, Dunning, Er-LinT 
nnd Lee, and to Burke. The king and tnieen 

also satto Sir Joshua this year (fortheporttaits 

lor the academy’s now rooms at Somerset 
House, which were opened next year). The 
Prince of Wales and G ibhon, and a few noble, 
men, including the Duke and Duchess of 
Hamilton, also sat to him; but his sitters 
were few, a great part of his lime being still 
occupied with the ‘ Nativity,’ which (with 
‘ Faith,’ ‘ Hope,’ and ‘ Charity’) was Benito 
the exhibition of 1779, but almost repainted 
afterwards. This exhibition also contained 
his full-length of Viscountess Orosbie, re- 
markahlo for it s suggestion of swift and grace- 
ful movomont. In this year the public wero 
agitated by tears of a French invasion, hut 
Reynolds wrote to Burke: ‘My mind has 
boon so much occupied by my business that 
T have escaped feeling those terrors that 
seem 1 o have possessed all the rest of man- 
kind.’ 


Tho opening of the academy's rooms in 
Romerhol IIouso was the great professional 
event of 1780. The centre of the ceiling of 
tho library was painted by Sir Joshua, with 
a figure of ‘Theory’ (now in the academy’s 
gallery in Burlington House), and he exhi- 
bited, among other worlm, his portrait of 
Gibbon, a masterpiece; the charming full- 
length of Prince William Frederick, son of 
tho Duku of Gloucester, and his duchess 
(tho ofton-pninted Maria, erst Lady Walde- 
grave) ; the design of ‘Justice’ for the New 
College window ; and a portrait (as Una) 
of the daughter of Topham Beauolerk, whose 
death this year made a gap in the ranks of 
tho Literary Club and tho friendships of 
Reynolds. In June of this year occurred 
tho ‘ Gordon riots,’ wlion Sir Goorge Savile's 
house in Leicester fields was gutted before 
Reynolds's oyes, and an attack on the aca- 
demy was threatened. In the summer and 
autumn ho visited Lord Darnley (at Col- 
bum), tho Duke of Rutland (at Cheveley), 
Kernel (at Bagshol), and Dunning (soon to 
ho Lord Ashburton) at Spitobwick on Dart- 
moor. 

In 1781 Sir Joshua painted ‘Mrs.Nisbettss 
Circe,’ and exhibited the celebrated group of 
tho Lndioe Waldograve, the great-nieces of 
Horace Walpole, embroidering and winding 
silk, and no fowor 111 an thirteen otherpictares, 
which included the 1 Death of Dido’ (now at 
Buckingham Palace), one of the most im- 
portant of liie works of this class ; 1 Thus, for 
which tho lady afterwards known as Emma 
lady Hamilton [q. v.] sat at the request of 
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the Hon. Charles Greville ; and a 'Child 
asleep.’ Among the portraits were the lovely 
Duchess of Rutland, a group of her children. 
Master Bunbury, the son of ' Little Comedy,’ 
and Dr. Burney (for Mr. Thrale). He also 
painted ‘Mrs. Thrale and her daughter 
Queeide’ in this year, during which Thrale 
died, and the Streatham gallery oame to an 
end. In .Tuly he went to Flanders and Hol- 
land with Mr. Metcalfe, and took elaborate 
notes of the pictures, which were published 
after his death. Later in the year he painted 
<Offy,’ now Mrs. R. L. Gwatkin, and her 
husband. 

In 1782 Sir Joshua exhibited fifteen pic- 
tures, including portraits of Lord-chancellor 
Thurlow, who afterwards called him ‘a 
great scoundrel and a had painter;’ Mrs, 
Mary Robinson (Perdita), already discarded 
by her royal lover, but still in the flower of 
her beauty; 'William Becklord (then twenty- 
three, hut already the author of ‘ 'Vathefi, 1 
not yet published) ; two little hoys, sons of 
William Brummel, one of whom was to de- 
velop into the ‘ Beau ; ’ Captain (afterwards 
Sir Banaster) Tarleton [q. v.], celebrated for 
his brilliant feats during the American cam- 
paign; and Mrs. Baldwin, the ‘fair Greek,’ 
wife of the English consul at Smyrna, seated 
cross-legged on a divan in striped green 
silk and turbanlike head-dress. In this 
year Reynolds finished his annotations to 
Mason’s translation of Du Fresnoy’s ‘Art 
of Painting ; ’ John Opio [q. v.l, to whom 
Reynolds had given advice and encourage- 
ment, now became for a while a very fashion- 
able portrait-painter. 

Reynolds had called upon Gainsborough 
shortly after he came to Loudon, and Gains- 
borough never returned the visit; but in 
November this year Reynolds sat to Gains- 
borough, ‘ the nearest rapprochement,’ says 
Leslie, 1 recorded of these illustrious rivals, 
till Sir Joshua was called by the dying 
Gainsborough to his bedside.’ The progress 
of the portrait was cut short by a paralytic 
attack, whioh caused serious alarm to Sir 
Joskua’s friends, and brought a letter from 
Johnson, then at Brighthennstone, in which 
strong affection beats through studied lan- 
guage. His physician sent him to Bath, 
and by the end of the mouth ho was bach 
again in his usual health ; but his sittings to 
Gainsborough were never renewed. He sent 
only ten pictures to the exhibition in 1788 
(a small number at that time for him), and 
they did not comprise any of particular note; 
but his powers were unabated, and he this 
year painted what may be regarded as his 
masterpiece, the picture of Mis. Siddons as 
the ‘ Tragic Musa.’ The conception of the 


picture is taken from Michael Angelo’s 
* Isaiah ; ’ but, according to Mrs. Siddons’s 
account, she assumed the attitude sponta- 
neously. The picture is signed at full length 
in ornamental characters on the border of her 
dress, Sir J oshua saying that he could not lose 
the opportunity of going down to posterity 
on the hem of her garment. He inscribed 
Lady Cockburn’s drapery in a Bimilar way. 
It was in 1788 that James Barry (1741-1806) 
[q.v.] ended his long and noble labour in the 
hail of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, 
which was thrown open to the public on the 
same day as tho exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. In the pamphlet which he issued 
as a companion to the exhibition, Barry 
poured forth his long-bottled wrath against 
the academy in general and Sir Joshua in 
particular, not scrupling to insinuate vile 
charges against Sir Joshua’s private charac- 
ter. For these hereafter he made amends by 
supporting Sir Joshua in his quarrel with 
the academy, and, immediately after his 
death, by pronouncing in his sixth lecture a 
worm eulogluin on Sir Joshua’s genius and 
character. But there was no excuse, except 
an overstrained mind, for his attacks m 
1788 ; for Sir Joshua had been very kind to 
him when he came to London, and — till 1767 
at least — Barry had professed unbounded 
admiration for Sir Joshua’s skill. For once 
Sir Joshua entertained feelings of animosity, 
and told Northcote that he feared he hated 
Barry. This year Reynolds visited the Duke 
of Rutland at Belvoir, Lord Harcourt at 
Nuneliam, the Eliots at Port Eliot, and the 
Parkers at Saltram. He also perhaps went 
to Flanders. He certainly did so in. 1786 
to see the pictures which the monasteries 
had been compelled to sell, and made some 
valuable purchases. On this occasion, as on 
others, he probably bought for others as well 
as for himself, 

Besides the Mrs, Siddons, the exhibition 
of 1784 contained among his sixteen con- 
tributions the portraits of Fox and "Warton, 
of Lady Doshwood and her child, Lady 
Honeywood and her children, and Mrs. 
Abingtou as Roxolann, altogether a magni- 
ficent display of varied power. In Decem- 
ber of this year another irreparable gap 
was made in the inner circle of his friend- 
ships by the death of Johnson, with whom 
he hod lived in unbroken intimacy more 
than thirty years. Nobody admired John- 
son more or understood him better, and to 
no one was he a truer friend. He was one 
of the few who could get the better of John- 
son in conversation, and could effectually 
protect others^ like Goldsmith, from the 
brutality of lus assaults; and on the rare 
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occasions when, this was directed towards 
himoolf, as when Johnson accused him of 
tailing too much wine, he could retort with 
a force and justice which brought the old 
gladiator to his knees, lie assisted Johnson 
with some notes to his edition of Shake- 
speare. lie exerted k imsolf to procure John- 
son's ponsion, and, shortly before his death, 
to obtain from tbe government a grant to 
enable him to go to Italy for his health. 
Johnson from the •first, conceived a high 
opinion of Reynolds's intelligence, aud his 
admiration and affection only increased as 
life went on. Johnson characterised Roy- 
nolds as ‘ the most invulnerable man I 
know ; the man with whom if you should 
quarrel, you would find the most difficulty 
how to abuse.’ Sir Joshua wus appointed 
one of his executors, and received as a 
legacy Marliniore’s * French Dictionary’ and 
Johnson's own copy of his 'Dictionary.’ On 
his doatlibod he mado Sir Joshua promise 
not to use his pencil on Sunday, to road 
the Bible whenever possible and always on 
Sundays, and to forgive him 307. which ho 
owed him, as he wisliud to leave the money 
to a poor family. Reynolds did not strictly 
perform the first promise. Sir Joshua loxL 
two dialogues in which Johnson’s method 
of conversation is admirably caricatured, 
and also a paper containing a singularly just 
oslimat o of his cliaractor (all those aro printed 
in Leslie’s life). 

Another of Johnson’s executors was Ed- 
mund Malone [q. v.], whom Reynolds had 
painted as early as 1774, and who became 
one of Sir Joshua's most intimate friends. 
Sir Joshua submitted to him at loast one of 
his discourses for revision, and lie published 
a collection of Sir Joshua’s writings, with a 
memoir, in 1797. Miss Palmer wrote to a 
cousin in Calcutta in January 1780: ‘My 
undo seems more bewitched than ever with 
Ms palette and poncils j ho is painting from 
morning to night, and the truth is that every 
picture ho does seems hotter than the former.’ 
lie oxhibilod sixteen pictures in 1785, 
thirteen in 1780 and 1787, and seventeen in 
1788. To thoso years belong some of the 
most celebrated of all his pictures of all 
kinds : the throe pictures for Boydoll’B 
‘ Shakospearo,’ ‘The Witoli Boone in Mac- 
beth,’ ‘ The Death of Cardinal Beaufort,’ aud 
best of tbe trio, the ‘Puolc,’ the ‘ Gymon 
and Iphigenia,’ and tbe ‘Infant Hercules’ 

S ainted for the Empress of Husain), the 
adhoss of Dovonahiro playing hot cockles 
with her baby, and the group of Lady Smyth 
and her children, both unsurpassed in their 
different ways j his noblest heroic portrait, 
the Lord Ileathflold (in the National Gal* 


lory), the fine intellectual characterisaK^T 
of 11 inter, Sheridan, Boswell, ErsMno.S 
Plnlippo Egaliti ; some of his loveliest Cde 
heads : Lavinui, Lady Spencer and bar 
tur. Lady Betty Foster, and Mrs. Braddvh 
and some of lus most exquisite pictures „l 
childhood, as the cherub-head in different 
views (portraits of Lord William Gordon’s 
little girl, now in tho National Gallery! the 
‘ Simplicity ’(Offy’s daughter), andpSelape 
Boothby. He was still as fond of society as 
over (be joined a new club called ‘The Euine- 
lian,’ after Dr. J ohn Ash [q. v.], in 1787), and 
in unimpaired health. But while engaged in 
painting a portrait (probable that of Lady 
Beauchamp), km eyesight suddenly failed, 
Against tho entries of his appointments for 
Monday, 18 July 1789, is written ‘ Prevented 
by my oyo beginning to be obscured.’ In 
ton woolrs’ timo he entirely lost the sight of 
one eye j and, though he painted a littlB on 
lus unfinished pictures till November 1790, 
he liovor commenced another. The progress 
of the disease, ‘ gutta Berene,’ was after- 
wards slow, and he never entirely lost the 
sight of the other eye, being able to wilts 
iiis will with his own hand on 6 Nov. 1791. 
Those last years wore marked by almost the 
only disagreeable episode in his professional 
life, the conduct or the academy in opposing 
with much rudeness his proposal to elect 
Joseph Bnnomi the older [q.v.] to full mem- 
bership in order to fill the vacant chair of 
prufossor of perspective. Reynolds in dis- 
gust resigned. his presidency and member- 
ship (28 Feb. 1790), but resumed them at 
the roquost of the academy (16 March). It 
is interesting to note that his late anta- 
gonist Barry wub on this occasion his most 
vehement supporter, and that a leader in the 
movomonl against the president was his old 
friend Sir William Chambers. To the ex- 
hibition this year he sent his own portrait, 
one of Mrs. Billington, and four others. In 
J une ho nttondod with Boswell the execution 


of au old servant of Mrs. Thralo, for whioh 
lie was blamed in tho papers. The draft of 
ft letter in defence was found among his 
letters, and is printed by Leslie (ii. 688- 
589). In December lio delivered his fifteenth 
and last discourse, in whioh he referred with 
much dignity to the recent differences with 
the academy. During its delivery one of tho 
boams which supported the floor gave way 
with a suddon crash, and the audience rushed 
to tho door ; hut Sir Joshua did not move 
from hiB seat, and as soon as confidence was 
restored he resumed Ms discourse as « 
nothing had happened. It concluded with 
an eloquent eulogium of Michael Angelo, 
and in its final passage he said i ‘I should do- 
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sire that the last words I should pronounce 
in this academy and from this place might 
be the name of Michael Angelo/ And these 
were the last words he pronounced there. 

In the beginning of 1791 Reynolds paid 
visits to Burke at Boaoonsfield, and Lord 
Ossory at Amptkill. He offered his collection 
of old masters to the Royal Academy at a 
very low price, and, on their refusal, exhi- 
bited them at a room in the Haymarket, with 
the view of disposing of thenij but gave the 
profits of tho exhibition to his old servant, 
Ralph Ivirkloy. In the catalogue, which he 
wrote himself, he called it ‘ Ralph’s Exhi- 
bition.’ He still attended the meetings of 
the academy, and was greatly interosted in 
the erection of the monument to Johnson 
in St, Paul’s Cathedral, offering to supply 
from his own purse any deficit (at that time 
equal to 3001) in the subscriptions received. 
In May ha sat for his portrait, for the lost 
time, to the Swedish artist Do Breda. His 
exertions for his friends were still constant. 
Boswell was appointed secretary of foreign 
correspondence to the academy, and Dr. 
Thomas Barnard [q. v.] (bishop of Killaloe) 
their ohaplain; and in this yeaT also the 
Mends of Miss Burney, of whom Sir Joshua 
was one of the most active, procured her 
release from her office at court, which had 
much affected her health and spirits. She 
has left a touching account of two visits to 
Mm in his last illness, during which Boswell 
was a frequent visitor, and his nieae, Miss 
Palmer, attended him with assiduous affec- 
tion. About September 1791 hie usual spirits 
began to give way under the apprehension 
of total blindness, and he began to suffer 
fiom loss of appetite, duo probably to the 
disease which had begun to affect his liver, 
but was not discovered till a fortnight be- 
fore his death. He died tranquilly and with 
little pain, between eight and nine o’clock 
oa Thursday evening, 23 Eel). 1792, at his 
house in Leicester Fields. 

Within a few hours of his death Burke 
wrote an obituary notice, in which the essen- 
tial qualities of his character and his genius 
were set forth in words of singular truth 
and elegance. Hia executors were Burke, 
Malone, and Metcalfe, who proposed that the 
body should be removed to the academy, 
and that the funeral should proceed thence 
to St. Paul’s. An objection, raised by Sir 
William Chambers, that the academy had 
no power to use their rooms for the purpose, 
was overruled by theking, aud the night before 
the funeral the body lay in state in a portion 
of the model academy, which was hung with 
black and lighted with wax candles in silver 
sconces, He was buried in the orypt of St, 


Paul’s on Saturday, 3 March, in a grave next 
to that of his friend, Bishop Newton, and 
near to that of Wren, The pall-bearers were 
the Dukes of Dorset, Leeds, and Portland, 
the Maiquises Towushend and Abercorn, the 
Earls of Carlisle, Inohiquin, and Upper Os- 
sory, Viscount Palmerston and Lord Eliot, 
The procession numbered ninety-one car- 
riages, and the followers included the whole 
body of the academy and its students, and 
between, fifty and sixty of the most distin- 
guished men in England. The sense of loss 
extended to the throng. ‘Never,’ wrote 
Burke, ‘ was a funeral of ceremony attended 
with so much sincere concern of all sorts of 
people.' _ A monument in the cathedral was 
ereoted in 1 813, designed by Elaxman and 
inscribed with a Latin epitaph by Payne 
Knight. 

The bulk of his fortune was left to Miss 
Palmer, who inherited in all nearly 100,0001, 
and was this year (1792) married to the 
Earl of Inchiquin (afterwards Marquis of 
Thomond). He left Mrs. Gwatkin (Ofly) 
10,0001, and his own sister Prances 2,6001 
for life, with reversion to Miss Palmer, To 
Edmund Burke he left 2,0001 besides can- 
celling a bond to the like amount ; to the Earl 
of Upper Ossory and Lord Palmerston Iib left 
the choice of one of lxis pictures (the former 
chosB tho ‘Nymph and Boy ’ or ‘ Venus and 
Gupid,’ the latter ‘ The Infant Academy’)} 
to Sir Abraham Hume the choice of Ins 
Claudes ; to Sir George Beaumont Sebas- 
tian Bourdon’s 'Return of tho Axk’ (now 
in the National Gallery); and to the Duke of 
Portland his own picture of on ‘Angel nnd 
the Gross’ (the upper part of the ‘Na- 
tivity’). To Mason lie left the celebrated 
miniature of Milton by Cooper ; to Richard 
Burko, junior, auother of Cromwell, by the 
same artist ; to his nephew, William John- 
son, his waioh and seals ; to Mrs. Bunbury 
the portrait of her son ; to Mrs. Gwyn her 
own portrait ; and 1,0001 to his old servant, 
Ralph Kirldey, 

Reynolds was the greatest portrait-painter 
that England has produced, and one of the 
greatest painters of the world, Mr. Bus- 
kin ranks him. among the ‘seven supreme 
colourists, ’the others being Titian, Giorgione, 
Correggio, Tintoretto, Veronese, and Turner, 
and says: ‘Considered as a painter of indi- 
viduality in the human form and mind, 1 
think him, even as it is, the prince of por- 
trait-painters. Titian paints nobler pictures 
and V andyckliad nobler subjects, but neither 
of them entered so subtly as Sir Joshua did 
into the minor varieties of human heart and 
temper’ (27/ a Two Paths, Lect. 2). His 
chief defect was in his draughtsmanship of 
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limbs, which is often faulty, owing to his 
want of training ; but no one was more con- 
scious of this defect, or more clever in con- 
cealing it. Owing to the employment of 
fugitive pigments and constant experiments 
in vehicles, many of his pictures faded so 
soon after they loft his easel that Horace 
"Walpole suggested that they should he paid 
for by annuities so long as they lasted. In- 
judicious cloaning has ruined others, hut 
many have stood well, and iL may be said 
now, as was said in his lifetime, that a faded 
Sir Joshua is finer than a frusli work by an- 
other hand. The beauty of Ms disposition and 
the nobility ofhis oharacter wero equal to his 
talents. Without any physical advantages — 
for I 10 was neither tall nor handsomo, and had 
tho great social drawback of deafnoss — ho 
socurod without seeking, and maintained 
without oil'ort, a position in society which 
is almost unrivalled. Troating all men on tlio 
plainlovolof common human nature and un- 
actunted by any prejudice, ho mixed, as by 
natural charter, with all classos. Ilis princi- 
pal passports wore kindlinoss, sincerity, and 
tolerance ; hut thoso wore aided by a ready 
sympathy, a well-informed mind, gentle man- 
ners, and invariable tact and common-sense. 
Tho charm of his presence and conversation 
was all tho moro irresistible because it was 
unforced and unfeigned. lie was a born diplo- 
matist, and avoided friction by natural in- 
stinct ; a philosopher who early learnt and. 
consistently acted on the principle not to 
concorn himself about matters olT small im- 
portance. lie was thus able to smooth his 
own path and that of others, and to preserve 
his mind from moan and paltry thoughts. 
Tho keynote of his whole life was his art — 
whether consciously or not he acted up to 
theidoalof a perfect portrait-paint, or — whose 
business was not to criticise hut to observe, 
not to direct but to roltect the currents of 
socioty. ‘1 go,' ho said, 'with the groat 
stream of life.’ For the purpose of such a 
caroer the hours which ho spent in hie paint- 
ing-room wore notmoroprolitablo than thoso 
lie spent out of it. It is but natural that 
euoh a life should expose him to churgos of 
poco-curanluism, and that it should tend to 
the repression of much that is salient and 
picturesque in personal diameter; but with- 
out his dispassionate view of things that 
did not vitally affect his profession or his 
friends, he would have been noithor the 
great artist nor tho great gentleman that 
no was. 

The numerous anecdotes of his life give 
many instances of his charily in thought and 
deed to poor people, to struggling artists, to 
Mb friends and to their friends ; and he nevur 


turned his back on an associate in trouble 
politics 1 or social, as is shown by Ms conduct 

ms literary works consist mainly of hi» 
‘ Discourses,’ which probably received soma 
pohsh from Johnson, Burke, Malone, and 
others before they were published, but were 
essentially his own both in style andthouAt 
i hey wore the result less of reading tW 
oxponence, and are distinguished by that 
broad and happy generalisation w hich was 
tho characteristic also of his art, Perhaps 
the best known of them is the fourteenth 
(1788), m which ho pronouncod his fine and 
genuroua tribute to the memory of Gains- 
borough. They oontoin advice to students 
which is of permanent value, nypra a»t,d h, 
language which could scarcely he improved. 
If wo make some allowance for the time at 
wMoh he wrote, most of his judgments on 
pictures and artiste may be accepted now. 
Ilis ideas aro gonorally sound, and if there 
sometimes scorns a discrepancy between his 
praclico and his theory it is greatly due to 
the fact that howus a portrait-painter, while 
Ilis addresses dual t with ideal art. This dis- 
crepancy would bo more perceptible if lie 
had not applioil tho style of the greatest 
idonl artists to liis own portraite. The spirit 
of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Oorreggio, 
and of his favourite Bolognese masters is 
often foil in liis most original portraits. The 
Mast valuable of tlio ‘ Discourses ’ is that 
upon sculpture. They have been frequently 
reprinted, and cannot ho neglected by any 
sludout of art criticism. An excellent sum- 
mary of them is given in Phillips’s ‘Sir 
Joshua Reynolds.’ 

in March 1796 many of his pictures by old 
masters were sold by auction at Okristio’s for 
10,819f. 2s. (id . ; in 1 798 the contents of the 
studio fat died 4,68 51. 18s. at Greenwood’s; 
in 1708 a further salo of his ‘ old masters’ 


took place at II. Phillips's ; and in 1821 the 
pictures, drawings by old masters, and prints 
rotuinod by LadyThomond brought 16,010/. 
at Christie's. Since then Sir Joshua’s pic- 
tures, especially the female portraits, have 
increased onormo usiy in value. His portrait 
or Lady Betty Deliu6 was sold at Christie's 
in 1894 for eleven thousand guineas. The 
largest sum rocoived by Sir Joshua for » 
portrait pieburo was probably the seven hun- 
dred guineas paid lum for the great Mon- 
borough group, Horace Walpole said he 
paid more for the group of the Ladies Wslds- 
grave, hut this is not credited. The Em- 
X>ress Catherine paid him fifteen hundred 
guineas for the ' Infant Hercules, ’ and added 
a gold box with her cipher in diamonds. 
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He received twelve hundred guineas from 
the Duke of Rutland for the 'Nativity, 1 
About seven hundred plates have been 
engraved after Reynolds, by McArdell, 
j, K, Smith, Valentine Green, J. Watson, 
T. Watson, E. Eishev, J. Dixon, R. Houston, 
W. Dickinson, J. Jones, G. Morchi, W, 
Sharp, Samuel Cousins, and others. Fine 
and rare proofs of these now fetch very large 
prices, in some cases exceeding those obtained 
by Reynolds for the pictures. In 1896 a 
proof of ‘ Mrs. Pelham feeding Chickens,’ en- 
graved byW. Dickinson, was sold at Christie's 
for 326f. 10s. A series of 860 small plates 
were published about 1826 by the engraver 
Somnol William Reynolds [q. v,] To these, 
from 1860 onwards, were added 270— platee 
after subjects not included in the first series j 
all these plates have beeu issued in a com- 
plete form by Messm. Henry Graves & Co. 

A perfect list of the works of Sir Jo3hua 
and the dates when they were painted np- 

E ired for the first time in 1901. Ilia 
gets, in which he recorded the prices he 
received for his pictures from 1700 till his 
death, became the property of Mr. Algernon 
Graves, who, with Mr. W. V. Cronin, pre- 
pared the complet e ‘ List of the Works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ (1901), to which Sir Robert 
Edgoumbe contributed 1 The Parentage and 
Kinsfalkof Sir Joshua’(roprinted separately"). 

Prances Reynolds (1729-1807), the 
youngest sister of Sir Joshua, was bom on 
6 June 1729. She kept Sir Joshua's house 
for many years after he oame to London, 
and employed herself in miniature and other 
painting. But her temperament was not 
congenial to hor brother, and when her 
nieces, the Misses Polmer, were old enough to 
take her place, sha (at a date not precisely 
recorded, but before 16 Feb. 1779) left his 
house for ever. Madame d’Avblay tells us 
that she was ‘ a woman of worth and under- 
standing but of a angular character,’ and that 
this singularity consisted in never knowing 
her own mind about anything, and in a tire- 
some fidgetiness which made her very diffi- 
cult to live with. The separation from her 
brother caused her lasting regret, She felt, 
according to a draft of a letter found among 
her papers, that she had been 'thrown out 
of the path nature had in a peculiar manner 
fitted ’ (her) ‘ for.' 

After leaving her brother, who made her 
an allowance, she went first to Devonshire, 
and then, in 1768, to stay with a Miss Flint 
in Paris, where Reynolds visited hor ; she 
afterwards lived as a lodger of Dr. John 
Boole [g. v.], whoso portrait,, prefixed to the 
first edition of his translation of Ariosto, 
Was painted by her, Of her work as an 


artist there were different opinions. Sir 
Joshua, speaking of the copies which she 
made of Ihb pictures, says 1 they make other 
people laugh and me cry ; 1 but a letter of 
Northcote’s says that 1 she paints very fine, 
both history and portrait.’ Dr. Johnson, who 
was very fond of her, and visited her in 
Dover Street, where she was living by her- 
self in 1780, was not pleased with the por- 
trait Bhemade of himself in 1783, and called 
it his ‘ grimly ghost.’ Of her literary work 
he held a higher opinion, and he wrote of 
her 1 Essay on Taste 1 (privately printed, 
1784, 8vo) : ‘ There are in these few pages 
or remarks such a depth of penetration, such 
nicety of observation, S3 Locke or Pascal 
might be proud of.’ But he went further 
than this in his admiration for Miss Rey- 
nolds herself, for he thought her ‘ very near 
to purity itself | ’ and all his letters to her 
arid about her show unfailing interest in 
his ‘Benny dear.’ He left her a book as a 
legacy. She printed a 'Melancholy Tale’ 
in verse in 1790. Oil her brother’s death 
she took a largo house in Queen's Square, 
‘Westminster, where she exhibited her own 
works, and where Bhe died, unmarried, on 
1 Nov. 1807. 

[Malone’s Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
1797 ; Northcote’B Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
Beedioy's Literary Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; Farington s Life of Reynolds ; Cotton's 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and his Works, Catalogues 
of Portraits by Sir J. R., and Soles and Ob- 
servations on his Pictures; Cunningham’s Lives 
(Heaton); Phillips's Sir Joshua Reynolds; Pil- 
kingtou’s Diet, ; Bryan's Diet. (Graves and Arm- 
strong); Nollekens end bis Times; Walpole’s 
Lettors ; Madame D' Arblay’B Diary and Letters ; 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Mrs. Piozzi'a Me- 
moirs; Hazlitt’s Conversations of Norlhcote; 
Forster’s Life of Goldsmith ; Catalogues of 
British Institution ( 1813 ), Winter Exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy, Reynolds's Exhibition at the 
Grosvonor Gallery (F. G. Stephana), Guelph 
Exhibition alNew Gallery, and Loan Collections 
at South Kensington 1867 and 1868 ; Ruskin's 
Modern Painters, &c. ; Hamilton’s Catalogue of 
the engraved works of Sir Joshua Reynolds; in- 
formation supplied by Sir Robert Edgoumbe 
and Mr. Algernon Graves.] C, M. 

REYNOLDS, RICHARD (d. 1636), 
martyr, studied at Cambridge. It is certain 
that he was for some time at Christ’s Oollege, 
and it may he that he was eleoted fellow of 
Corpus Christi in 1610. The statement that 
he was university preacher in 1609 is doubt- 
less due to some confusion. In 1618 he was 
admitted to the degree of B.D., without being 
bound to scholastic acts and residence, on 
the ground that he was about to enter the 
monastic order before St, Barnabas’s day, and 
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fcliat ho would liavo authority to preach by ciously. Still the jury declined to flnTit ‘ 
papal bull. Afterwards lio was apparently guilty till Cromwell threatened that if tl 
advanced to the degree of D.D. Ilo became did not oonvict, they would be inrl 
one of the tbirtoen monks of the Bridgottiiie themselves. A verdict of guiltv was,**??” 
or Brigitlino Monastory of Sion, wno bad brought in, and sentence pronounced T[ 

a wing of tbo building to thomsolvea, tlio nolds begged the judges to obtain for h~ 
inmates of tlie rout being nuns. lie was one two or tliroo days to propare for death- th™ 
of tlio foromost scholars of the day. Oar- they told him, rested entirely with the' hi’ 
dinel Pole, who know him familiarly, says IIo obtained his desire, On 4 May fo cam' 
that not only was ho a man of most holy pany with the three Carthusians and John 
life, but ha was the only English monk 1 1 ale, he was dragged through the Tower to 
woll versed in tbo three principal languages Tyburn, where they were all executed -with 

(Latin, Greek, and Ilebrow), ‘ quihus urnnis special barbarity and what was unnrec^ 

liberalis doctrina continetur.’ A foreigner dented— in thoir ecclesiastical habits without 
who had convolved with him in England having been degraded. " 1 f ‘ ** 

writes of him as a man with the countenance [Vio du bionhouroux Martyr Jean Pahep 
and spirit of an angel ( Quil. Courini Nucerini ad. Van Orfcroy; Cal. Letteis und Papers of 
Epistola, inMoro’sLatin works, p, 349, Frank- Ilenry VIII, vol. viii. ; Muurioo Chauncev’s His- 
fort, 1089). ' tor-in aliquot Mnrtyrum, od. 1888; B Pole do 

In April 1635 ho was accused of having Hnitale, f. 103 h, 1st od. ; Cooper’s Athens 
said a year before that Oathorine of Arragun Oontwbr. ; Dop.-Keoper of Publio Uncords, 3rd 
was the trno quoon, nolwillisianding the Bpp- App.ii. pp.237-9; Anngiai''BHMt.of Syon 
king's marring o with Anno Boleyn, and of Monastory. J J. ft. 

having talked with a noiglihour of (ho REYNOLDS or RAINOLDE, BI- 
seanduls about Anne and her sister Mary. CHARD (rl. 1008), divine and chronicler, of 
At this time ho seems to have boon 1 (he an Essex family, was admitted sizar of St 
father of Sion’ — that is to eay, superior of John’s College, Cambridge, 10 Nov. 1646, 
the monks there. lie was oxaminod about and soholar on tlio Lady Margaret foundation, 
ike same time as his follow-martyrs, the UNov. J 5-17. lleaftorwm-dsmovedtoTrimtf 
Carthusians, before Thomas Cromwoll at the Oollogo, and commenced M. A. in 1663. He 
Rolls, os to whether lio would accept llie seorns to luivo studied medioine, and on 
royal supremacy over the church; and, on las 14 March 1607 reooived permission to pro- 
refusal to do so, he was committed to tho ceod M.D. but instead of being admitted 
Tower. On 28 April lie was put on his trial ho went with testimonial letters from the 
before a special commission at West minst or, university to Russia. On his return he 
along with Prior Houghton and tho throe took holy orders, and was presented by the 
Carthusian priors, and pleaded not guilty, quoen to tho rectory of St apleford- Abbots, 
IIo was aslcod by Lord-chancollor Audoloy Essex, 7 Aug. 1608. Subsequently, on 
why he porstetsd in an opinion condemned 24 May 1609, lio became, in addition, rector 
by the judgment of bo many lords and bishops of Lambourno in tho some county, and 
and of' the whole realm in parliament, lie practised physio. 

replied in an impressive spoocli that he had In 1671 ho was examined by the College 
intended to keep silonco, like our Lord ; but, of Physicians and daclarad to be ignorant 
in discliargo of liis own conseionen and t lioso and unlearned, lie voluntarily confessed 
of olliors, ho would say that ho had all tho that ho had practisod physic for two yoms, 
rest of Christendom in favour of his viow, and tho oollogo ordorod his imprisonment 
besides tbo testimony of geuoral councils and until ho paid a flno of 201. 
fathers of the church ; and ho was sure that From 2 May 1678 till 1684 Reynolds in- 
tlio greater part of England at heart agreed oreased his preferments by holding the 
with him. Ho was. ordered to say no more, vicarage of West Thurrock, Essex. A 
‘ Well then,’ ho replied, ‘judge mo according summons to appoar beforo Bishop Aylmerin 
to your law.’ A jury was summoned next St. Paul’s Cathedral, 26 Aug. 1679, to answer 
day to try him and tho Carthusians, and they some charge of irregularity, was delivered 
were urged in vain to roonut. Tho jury, liow- to him there ; hut he assaulted the process- 
ever, could not. agree to condemn them, as servor, and was committed to the Marshal- 
their denial of tho king’s supremacy had not soa prison. He petitioned the privy council 
been malicious, and tlio word ' maliciously ’ for pardon later in the same year, 
was in the statutory definition of tho crimo. lie held tbs other two Essex livings until 
But tlio judgos expressly told thorn that that his death, which look place shortly before 
word in the statute was superfluous, and 20 Dec. 100(1. , 

whoever doniod the Bupromaoy did so inali- Ilo was author of; 1. ‘A Hooke called 
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the Foundation of Rhetorike, because all 
other Partes of Rhetorike are grounded 
thereupon,’ &c., imprinted by Jhon King- 
ston, -Ito, 1563, dedicated to Lord Robert 
Dudley. Tins -was long popular (cf. Ftjewood, 
Enemie of Idleness, 1503, p. 19). 2. 1 A Chro- 
nicle of all the Noble Empeiors of the Ro- 
jnainoe, &c., set fortha by Richard Reynoldos, 
Doctor in Physiobe, Anno 1671 j* besides a 
work in manuscript, ‘De statu nobilium 
virorum e t princip um with preface dedicated 
to the Duse of Norfolk, preserved in the 
Stillingfleet MSS. (Wabtob-, Hist, of English 
Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, iv. 249), 

Tanner wrongly identifies the author of 
the ‘Foundation of Rhetorihe ’ with Robert 
Rainolde or Reinold, LL.D,, who became pre- 
bendary of Winchester on 26 Nor. 1668, and 
died in 1696 {Bill. Brit. p. 616 ; Lb Neve, 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 42). 

[Cooper’s Athense Cantakr. ii. 444 ; Lemon's 
Cat, of State Papers, 1679, pp. 881, 641 ; New- 
conrt’s Itapert. Jiccles. ii. 360, 666, 692; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 616 , Carter’s Cambridge, 
p. 326 ; Goodall’s Ooll. of Physicians, p. 816, 
Ames’s Typogr. Anticp ed. Herbert, pp. 886, 
860, 963.] O.F. S. 

REYNOLDS, RICHARD (1674-1748), 
bishop of Lincoln, baptised at Levering ton, 
near Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, on 17 July 
1674, was son of Richard Reynolds (1081- 
1082), rector of Leveringlon (parish register). 
His mother, Hester, was a daughter of George 
Conyars, by Dorothy Bushel, formerly maid 
of honour to Queen Henrietta Mona. A 
grand-uncle, Richard Reynolds, was slain at 
Carlisle, fighting on the royalist side, in 1644. 
There was thus a family tradition of loyalty 
to the Stuarts. After private education at 
Moulton andPeterborough, Reynolds became 
ensioner of Sidney-Sussex College on 31 Dec. 
689, and was elected foundation Bcholar in 
1690. Following a somewhat unusual aca- 
demia course, he left Sidney-Sussex College 
to be admitted, on 12 Nov. 1094, ft fellow com- 
moner of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, whence he 
graduated LLB. in 1096. He proceeded 
LL.D. from Sidney-Sussex College in 1701 
f Cole MS’S.) Talcing holy orders, and marry- 
ing Sarah, daughter of Dr. Richard Cumber- 
land, bishop of Peterborough, Reynolds was 
instituted rector of St. Peter's, Northampton, 
and chancellor of the diocese of Peterborough. 
He was installed in nprehand atPotorborough 
on 26 Aug. 1704, and was promoted to the 
deanery at the close of 1718, in succession 
to White Kenneth On S Dec. 1721 he was 
consecrated bishop of Bangor at Lambeth 
cbapel. In 1723 he was translat ed to Lincoln, 
and held that bishopric for twenty years. On 


7 Soph 172 7 he was elected a member of ‘ the 
Gentleman’s Society at Spalding’ [see John- 
son, Maebice]. He died in Charles Street, 
Westminster, on 15 Jan. 1743-4, and was 
buried, as he desired, in Buekden church, 
Huntingdonshire; there was no inscription 
on his tomb. He was liberal in his lifetime, 
and left little property. His wife, who died 
on 7 April 1740, is also buried at Buekden 
together with a daughter, called * the Hon. 
Anna Sophia Reynolds, 1 who died on 20 Aug. 
1787. OrtLebishop’ssixsonSjOhaTles (1702- 
1760]) was chancellor of Lincoln from 1728 
till his death. The oldest son, George, held, 
among other preferments, which he owed.it 
is said, not to his father, but to Sir Robert 
Walpole, that of archdeacon, of Lincoln from 
1726 till his death in 1769; he settled on 
an estate at Little Paxton, Huntingdonshire, 
which is still held by the family. 

Reynolds’s literary remains consist of three 
sermons (1722, 1727,andl735)and a strongly 
protestant and Hanoverian ‘Charge at the 
Primary ‘Visitation, begun at the Cathedral 
Church, Bangor, May 30, 1722.' 

[Willis’s Survey of Cathedrals ,HicholB'B Lite- 
rary Anecd. of the Eighteenth Century; Allen's 
Hist, of the County ofLincoln; Reynolds's letters 
and private papers ; extracts from the Levermg- 
ton parish register moBt kindly furnished hy the 
Rev. O.B. Drake.] J. H. O. 

REYNOLDS, RICHARD (1736-1816), 
quaker-pkilontkropist, only son of Richard 
Reynolds (d. 1706), an non merchant of 
Bristol, by hie wife, Jane Dimn or Doane, was 
born at Bristol on 1 (or 12) Nov. 1736. He 
was great-grandson of Michael Reynolds of 
Farringdan, Berkshire, one of the earliest 
converts to quakerisin, an account of whose 
1 Sufferings 1 is published in ‘ The Antient 
Testimony of the Primitive Christians, 1 4to, 
1800. 

After being educated by Thomas Bennett 
at Pickwick, W iltshire, Reynolds was appren- 
ticed to William Fiy, a grocer in Bristol, in 
1749. On the expiration of hie apprenticeship 
in 1760, he became a partner in the large iron- 
works atKetley in Ooalbrookdale, Shropshire, 
of Abraham Darby [q. V.], whose daughter 
Mary he married at Shrewsbury on 20 May 
1757. She died suddenly on 24 May 1762, 
leaving two children. Subsequently, upon 
the death of his father-in-law, and during 
the minority of his brothers-in-law, Reynolds 
assumed the charge of the extensive works at 
Ooalbrookdale, then the most important of the 
kind inEnglond. Reynolds’s energy and busi- 
ness capacity did much to develop and extend 
them. Under his direction the cylinders of 
moat of the early steam-engines were cast 
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there, and the first rotative engino made by 
Boulton & Watt was ordered by Reynolds for 
a corn-mill at Ketloy. ITo in said to have 
been the first to use cast iron instead of wood 
for the rails or tram-plates of colliery rail- 
ways. In 1700 a patent for refining iron was 
taken out under Iris auspices by Thomas and 
Robert Orannge, the In tier of whom was a 
workman at Uoalbroolcdale. The process lias 
boon regarded by some ns being in purl, an 
anticipation of Oort's discovery of making 
wrought iron by puddling, Reynolds saw 
its importance, and it scorns to have been 
practicallycarriodout atOoalbrookdaln (notes 
kindly supplied by Mr. R. B. Prosser j Pirnov, 
Iron and Steel, p. 036; Smii.es, Industrial 
Biography, 1808, p. 87). In 1708 ho rcsignnd 
tlio post ol' active manager, b ut rem ainod asso- 
ciated with ih o concern, and greatly improved 
tho works in the intorosts of his workpeople, 
In 1786 ho joined in forming tho United 
Ohambor of Manufacturers of Uroat Britain, 
and hunsolf represented tho iron trade. In 
1788 ho obtained an act for the construc- 
tion of a canal from the works to tho river 
Sovarn. About 1780 ho retired from business, 
having amassed a largo forLuuo. A descrip- 
tion of his home at Uoalbrookdnla in 1790 is 
given in Mrs. Sohiminolponninek’s ‘Autobio- 
graphy ’ (edit. 1868, pp. 193-5). lie had 
already purchased the neighbouring manor 
of Mndeloy, but in April 1801 ha settled in 
Bristol. Boterminingto'boliisownoxooutor,’ 
he devoted himself thoucoforth to dispensing 
charily unostentatiously and through private 
almoners, but on a very large scale. It is 
computed that lie usually gave away at least 
10,000/. a year, besides giving 10,5001. to 
trustees to invest in lands m Monmouthshire 
for tho bonofit of seven Bristol charities. In 
1796, a year of much distress, ho dislribnt ed 
18,000/. in London. Among bis personal 
friends were James Watt, Jonas 1 lanway, Ur. 
John Fothergill, John Howard, Mrs. Surah 
Trimmer, Josiah Wedgwood, tho Flolchors 
of Madoloy, James Montgomery, and Wil- 
liam Iioseoo, M.P. lie died wliilo on a 
visit to Cheltenham for his health on 
10 Sopt. 1816, and was buried at the Briars, 
Bristol, on the 17tlf. Versos to his memory, 
‘The Death of the Righteous, tho Memory 
oflheJuat, and a Good Man’s Monument,’ 
were published by James Montgomery (8rd 
ed. London, 1817, 8vo), and by William 
Roscoe ( Works, London, 1867, p. 03). Mont- 
gomery's lines were inscribed to tho Reynolds 
Commemoration Society, formod 2 Oct. 1810 
to commemorate and devolop the benefits that 
Reynolds had conferred upon Bristol and ils 
vicinity, By his first wile Roynolds had a 
daughter, ilannah Mary, who' married, in 


1786 > ^ilHam Hathbone of Liverpool; and 
a boh William (see below). By fi 8 ’EE 
wife, Rebecca Culson of Coventry, whonre 
deceased him ho had throe sons, Michael" 
Richard, and Joseph, who succeeded him in’ 
tlio ironworks, 

■ A f T£° r ™ ^ S°y noW8 “ “ ‘he posses- 
sion of Mr. W. G. Norm of CoalWokdale 
(reproduced in ‘Hardware Trade Journal ’ 
8° Sopt. 1896 p. 100) Another porS, 
drawn by William Hobday, is in the posses- 
sion of J . B. Braithwaito, esq., of London It 
was engraved by Sharp, and dedicated to the 
pnneo regent. A third portrait, by S. Beilin 
was ongravod for the memoir hy Reynolds’s 
granddaughter, Hannah Mary Rathbone[q.v.l 
A bust, by 8. 1‘orcy, was also engraved by 
Moyer (Europium Mag. February 1817). 

WjXhlAM LtHraomis (1768-1803), eldest 
soil of tho abovo, was born at Ketley on 
Id April 1758. Ilo was associated with hi, 
father in tlio inanngommit of the works and 
collieries ol - Kotley and the neighbourhood. 
He was tho inventor of a method of raising 
canal bonds from one levolto anothor by means 
of inclined pianos, which subsequently came 
into gonornL use. Tho first plane was con- 
structed on tho TCclluy canal in 1788, and 
is described aiul illustrated hy Telford in a 
chapter contributed by him to Piymley’s 
‘Report on tho Agriculture of Shropshire,’ 
published by the board of agriculture in 
1 803, In conjunction with Telford, he con- 
structed a caBl-iron aqueduct for carrying 
tho Shrewsbury canal across tho river Tem 
at Longdon, w)iicli is also described hy Tel- 
ford. In 1799 Roynolds obtained a patent 
(No. 2363) for preparing iron for conversion 
into stool by tlio uso of manganese. It was 
of no practical importance at the time, but 
it was put in evidence during the proceed- 
ings in the groat patent trial of Heath v. 
Unwin in 1842 and following years. Rey- 
nolds died at tho Turkeys, near Broseley, 
Bhropshiro, on 3 J une J 808, and was buried at 
Oonlbrookdalo. Ilia portrait was painted by 
Hobday, ongx*aved by Sharp, and reproduced 
in tho ‘Hardware Trade Journal,’ 30 Sept. 
1895. 


[Speech of the Rov. W. Thorp at Bristol 
Oommorn, Soe. with memorandum Bnd aneo- 
dotes, &e., 1810; Excitements to Benelleence 
hold out ... in tlio Character of E. Rey- 
nolds, &c,, with portrait, London, 1817 ; I*t- 
lors and Memoir by II. M. Rathbone; Lue 
of Reynolds, by M. P. Hack, London, 1806; 
Friends’ Eiogr. Oat. p. 604; (Jont. Mag. 1862, 
ii. 680-6 ; Frionds’ Quarterly Examiner, x.661- 
666; Smith’s Oat. ii. 478; European Mag. 
February 1817, p. 91; Montgomery s Life by 
JlolliHid and Everett, iii. 76, 106-7; Elegy on 
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the Death of R. .Reynolds (by Hannah Young 
of Milverton), London, 1818, 8vo ; Sonnet in the 
Ladies' Monthly Hubernn, v. 66 ; Annual Moni- 
tor 1817, p. 21 ; and art. Dabby, Abraham. J 

0. F. S. 

REYNOLDS, Sin ROBERT (/. 1640- 
16l,0j, lowj-er, bom about 1601, son of Sir 
Janies Reynolds of Castle Dumps in Cam- 
bridgeshire (knighted 28 April 1618), and 
brother of Sir John Reynolds (d. 1667 ) [q. v.], 
represented Ilindon, Wiltshire, in the Long 
parliament, and took the parliamentary side 
ftom the beginning of the civil war. He is 
described in his marriage license in 1084 as a 
member of the Inner Temple, bat his name 
does not appear in the list of admissions to that 
body (Cjiewdb, London Marriage Licenses, 
p. 1127). lie was probably a member of 
the Middle Temple, l'or on 26 Oot. 1644 the 
Honse of Commons voted him the chambers 
and library of Sir Edward Hyde in that 
society ( Commons' Journals, in. 678), In 
October 1642 Reynolds and Robert Goodwin 
were sent by the Honse of Commons to 
Dublin as commissioners representing the 
parliament. They were allowed by the con- 
nivance of the lords justices to he present 
at the moeLinps of the Irish privy council, 
and nsed their opportunities to endeavour 
to make a party for the parliament among 
o (heats and officials. Charles rebuked the 
lords justices, and ordered the arrest of the 
commissioners (1 March 1643), but they loft 
Ireland before tbe order could be executed 
(Cxbtb, Life of Ormonde, ii. 375, 413, v. 893, 
407, 619). On 3 Jim. 1044 Reynolds was 
appointed a member of the Westminster 
assembly ( Commons' Journals, iii. 857), of 
whose exaggerated claims he subsequently 
expressed his disapproval (Bustos', Parlia- 
mentary Diary, iii. 208). When the quarrel 
between the army and the parliament came 
to a head he endeavoured to maintain a 
neutral position, and, though nominated one 
of the commissioners for the king's trial, re- 
fused to act. Nevertheless he returned to 
his place in the house after the king's death, 
thinking, as ha said, that he might do some 
good, and vesolving to ‘ keep as much of the 

S le’s rights as I could ’ (ib. iii. 209). Rey- 
s was pledged to the republican cause by 
his purchases of caufisuat ed lands. ' Besides 
Abingdon Hall and the landB worth 4007, per 
annum, ho hath boug lit a good pennyworth of 
bishops’ lands,' says a contemporary libeller, 
wid in one of his speeches he refers to an 
jnvestment of 8,0007, in such property (ib. 
iii. 205 j Mystery of the good old Cause, cd. 
Rotten, p. 89), On 6 June 1660 Reynoidswas 
appointed solicitor-general to the Common- 
wealth., but failed in the succeeding February 


to be elected to the council of state ( Commons' 
Journals, vi. 420, 633). 

With the expulsion of the Long parliament 
by Cromwell in 1653, Reynolds for a time 
disappeared from public life. In 1669 he satin 
Richard Cromwell’s parliament as memberfor 
Whitchurch, Hampshire, and distinguished 
himself by a long speech against the hill for 
recognising Richard’s protectorship, while 
professing the greatest esteem for Richard’s 
person. If proper constitutional securities 
were given for the rights of the people, he 
was willing to accept the new Protector. 
* Against the single person there iB not one 
exception; not any other man in. this nation 
would pass so dearly’ (Btmxoir, iii. 211). 
After Richard’s fall, Reynolds took his seat 
in the restored Long parliament, and was 
elected a member of the council of state on 
14 May 1069, and again on 31 Dec. 1659 
( Commons’ Journals, vii. 664, 800). He also 
became again solicitor-general, and on 18 Jan. 
1600 was raised to the dignity of attorney- 
general (ib. vii. 814). As he had been one 
of the nine members of the council of state 
who promised to assist Monck in his action 
against Lambert (19 Nov. 1669), promoted 
Monoids policy by his action in parliament, 
and laboured for the rendmission of the ‘ se- 
cluded members,’ he found no difficulty in 
making his peace at the Restoration (Baicub, 
Chronicle, ed. 1670, p. 696 ; Ludlow, Memoirs, 
ed. 1894, ii. 206). On 31 May 1060 Reynolds 
petitioned the king for leave to retire with 
pardon and protection into the country. 
Charles granted Ms request, and even con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon him 
on 4 June 1660 {Cal. State Papers, Dam. 
1600-1, pp. 3, 106 ; Ln Nnvn, Knights, 

p. 00). 

Reynolds married, first, in 1636, Mary, 
daughter of Nathaniel Deards of Dunmow, 
Essex (Ohustde, London Marriage Incenses, 
. 1127); secondly, on 23 May 1040, Priscilla, 
aughterofSir IlughWyndhomofPiUesdon, 
Dorset (Roobbb, Memorials of the Purl of 
Stirlingand Kouseof Alexander,l877,i.2i2}. 
His second wife re-married, in 1683, Henry 
Alexander, fourth earl of Stirling, and died 
in 1001. 

[A notice of Reynolds is given by Noble in 
Proteoloral House of Cromwell, i. 418, in the 
biography of hie brother, Sir John Reynolds; 
seo also Le Neve’s Podigrees of Knights, p. 00 ; 
OlioBter's Westminster Abbey Registers, p. 19; 
Commons' Journals, vii. 725,] C. H. P. 

REYNOLDS, ROBERT OARTHEW 
(1748 P-1811), rear-admiral, born about 1748, 
entered the navy in 1769 under the pa- 
tronage of Captain Edgcmnbe of the Hero, 
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and may havo been present in llu* ball lo of 
Quiberon Bay and in the operations in tlio 
liny of Biscay during the following yours, 
lie was afterwards, for a low months, in 
the Brilliant, with Captain Loggio ; for three 
years in the Pearl, wit'll Captain Saxton; 
and for nearly a year in the Vonus, with 
Captain Bamugton. Tho Venus was paid 
off in June 1700, and on 1 May T770 
lioynolde passed his examination, being de- 
scribed m his certificate as 'move than twenty- 
one.’ lie was promoted to the ranlc of liou- 
tenant on 26 Feb. 1777, and during the 
next five years served principally in the 
Channel Hoot: in the Royal George, the flag- 
sliip of Vico-admiral Ilarland ; in tho Bar- 
flour ; and in tho Britannia, with Vico-ad- 
miral Barrington. In 1783 ho was in tho 
West Indies, where, on 18 April, ho was 
promoted to tho command of tho Dauphin 
armed storo-ship, and from 1780 to 1 788 he 
commanded tho Echo sloop on tlio New- 
foundland station. On 24 Sept. 1790 he wor 
advanced to post ranlc, and in Novombor 
was appointed temporarily to 1 lie command of 
tho Barfleur. Ilo was thou living at Funair, 
near Truro, whence many of his oarlior and 
later letters are dated. In 1795 lie com- 
manded the Druid frigate, and in 1790 tho 
Amazon, one of tho flying squadron under 
the command of Sir Edward Pollew, after- 
wards Viscount Exmoutli [q.v.J In January 
1797 ho was still with Follow when, on tho 
13tli, thoy fell in with tlio Froncli 74-gun 
ship Droits del’ITommo, which thoy our aged 
in a gale of wind and drove on shoro in 
Audiorno Bay on the morning of tlio Mill. 
The Droits do I’ll online was utt orly wrecked, 
witli groat loss of liio ; the Amazon also was 
wrecked, hut, with tho except ion of six men, 
her officers and crow got safely to shoro, 
whore they surrendered as prisoners of war. 
In tho following September Reynolds was 
exchanged ; was triod by court-martial for 
the loss of his ship, and honourably ac- 
quitted. Soon afterwards ho was appointed 
to tho Poinone, a 24-pounder frigate of the 
largest class, captured from tho French in 
1794. lie continued in hor in tho Channel 
or tho Bay of Biscay till tho end of 1800, 
when ho was moved into the 7'1-gun ship 
Cumberland, from which, in 1801, lie again 
moved to tlio Orion, in tho Channel fleet. In 
1803 ho was one of the captains in command 
of tho Cornish Sea Fenoiblos ; in 1804 he 
commanded tlio Dreadnought in the Ohon- 
nol, and the Princess Royal from 1804 to 
1807. 

On 28 April 1808 he was promoted to the 
rank of roar-admiral, and early in 1 810 he 
hoisted his flag on hoard the 98-gun ship 


St. George, and followed Sir James Sau- 
maroz ( afterwards Lord de Saumarezl lb vl 
to tho Baltic, as second in command of tlm 
fleet on that station. He was employed on 
the same service in 1811, and on 1 Not 
sailed from Hand in charge of a largo con™ 
for England. Three times were they obWd 
by stress of weathor to put hack - it 

n ^° V inn f T C011 ^ proceed, 
On tho 1 5th they had anchored for themght 


in the Belt, when a large merchant shin 
broke adrilt and foil on board tho St. George 
which parted her cable and drove on 
shore, where she lost her rudder and was 
forced to cut away her masts. By great 
exertions she was got off and taken to Wingo 
Sound, where she was refitted as well as 
circumstances would allow with jury maae. 
and jury ruddor, and was, in the opinion of 
tho ofheers, quite capable of making tho 
voyage. Slio sailed accordingly on a Dec,, 
tho 74-gun ships Dofence and CresBy in 
company, with orders to attend her on the 
passage. The weather set in wild and 
stormy, and on tho morning of the 24th, in 
a floTco storm from the north-west, the St, 
George was driven, helpless, towards the 
coast of Jutland, struck on a hank some 
tliroo hundred yards from the shore, near 
Ringlijobing, and broke up. Of the 850men 
who formed hor crew, twelve only were saved. 
Tlio Defence was lost with the St. George; 
the Orosey oscanod. Reynolds’s body was 
not recovered. Ilo was a widower, and left 
two daughters and a son, Sir Barrington 
Reynolds, who is separately noticed. 

Another son, llonnm Caethew Bbt- 
JTOT.DB {(I. 1801), when lieutenant of the 
Oontaur off Fort Royal of Martinique, on 
4 Fob. 1804, commanded the boats which 
out out tho Ourioux brig from under the 
batteries in Fort Royal II arbour. For his 
conspicuous gallantry on this occasion Eev- 
nolds was promoted to the command of the 
prize ; hut his severe wounds proved mortal, 
nnd lie died early in September [see Bettej- 
woutk, G hough Edsiund Bieoit] (Jakes, 
Nav. Ilist. iii. 246-8). 

[Official lottors nnd other documents in the 
Public Record. Office; Naval Chronicle, nw. 
44-0, 113; Gent. Mag. 1812, i. 176; Steelei 
Navy Lists.) 3> & h 


REYNOLDS, SAMUEL WILLIAM 
(1778-1835), mozzotinl engraver and land- 
scapo painter, was bom on 4 July 1778Mns 
father was tbe son of a planter in the West 
Indies, and was himself born there, but, Icing 
Rent in his youth to England for education, 
settled here permanently, and married a 
Miss Sarah Hunt. Young Reynolds studied 
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in the schools of the Royal Academy, and 
under William Hodges, R.A. [q. v.J, and 
•was taught mezzotint engraving hy John 
Raphael Smith [q. v.] In 1797 he scraped 
a plate of 'The Belief of Prince Adolphus 
ana Marshal Freytaa,’ after Mather Brown, 
•which shows a complete mastery of the art, 
and during the next twenty years produced 
many fine works, including * lie Vulture and 
Lamb,’ ‘The Falconer,’ ‘Leopards,’ ‘Vulture 
and Snake,’ and 'Heron and Spaniel, ’all after 
Korthcote ; 'A Land Storm,’ after Morland ; 
portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sit’d. F. 
Leicester, and Lady Harcourt, after Sir J. 
Reynolds ; portraits of Lady Elizabeth Whit- 
bread and the Duchess of Bedford, after 
Hoppner; ‘The Jew Merchant,’ after Rem- 
brandt ; and ‘ The Rainbow,’ after Rubens. 
He also engraved a great number of por- 
traits and compositions by Dance, Jackson, 
Owen, Stepkanoff, Bonington, Sir R oburt K er 
Porter, and others, and was one of the 
artists employed hy Turner upon liis 1 Liber 
Studiorum.’ Reynolds worked with great 
rapidity, and his plates are executed in a 
vigorous and masterly style, etching being 
employed to strengthen the mezzotint with 
unexampled success. 

Early in life Reynolds secured for himself 
and his family the continuous friendship and 
patronage of Samuel Whitbread [q. v.J, and 
through that gentleman’s connection with 
Drury Lane Theatre he became intimato with 
Shendan and Edmund Kean. lie frequently 
visited the theatre to assist the latter in 
making up his face for the part of Othello. 
He was engaged as drawing-master to the 
royal princesses, and through thsm was 
offered more than one post at court, which 
he declined, but lio accepted tho appoint- 
ment of engraver to the king, although 
he refused the honour of knighthood, lie 
drew and engraved a remarkauLe portrait of 
George III (with a beard) in extreme old 
age, which ho published in 1820. Through- 
out his career he practised oil and water- 
colour painting, and exhibited landscapes 
and other subjects at the Royal Academy 
and the British Institution from 1797. nis 
landscapes, wkieli are very original and power- 
ful in treatment, went largely to France 
and Germany, oriel are consequently little 
known in this country. Sonic good examples 
of his water-colour work mo mtke British 


In 1809 Reynolds paid his first visit to 
Paris, and in 1810 and 1812 exhibited en- 
gravings at the Salon. Between 1820 and 
1828 he issued, in four volumes, a series of 
957 small but admirable plates of all the then 
accessible works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with 


whom he claimed relationship. Upon the 
completion of this he revisited Paris, where 
his work, both in painting and engraving, 
created much enthusiasm among French 
artists, several of whom became Ms pupils 
An article, which appeared at the time in 
‘ L’ Artiste,’ describing Reynolds’s extraor- 
dinary talents, is quoted by Beraldi (Lea 
Grau-urs duXIX 1 oiitcle). Reynolds scraped 
a considerable number of plates in France, 
including ‘The Haft of the Medusa,’ after 
GSricault ; 1 La Bonne Fille,’ after Mme. 
Haudebouyg-Lesoot ; ‘ The Massacre of the 
InnooentB,' after Leon Cogniet ; ‘ Mazeppa, 
after norace Vernet; a few fancy subjects 
after Dubufe; and some clever studies after 
Charlet. Several of these were exhibited at the 
Salon in 1827. Reynolds commenced a large 
plate from Constable’s picture ‘ The Lock,’ 
which he did not live to complete j a letter 
from him, in praise of the original, is printed 
in Leslie’s ‘ Life of Constable.’ He was a 
skilful landscape-gardener, and laid out the 
grounds of Southall and Mount Edgcnmbe. 
Reynolds had many pupils, the ablest of 
whom were Samuel Uousms [q.v.J, David 
Lucas, and John Lucas [q. v.J 

He died of paralysis at Ivy Cottage, Bays- 
water, where he had long resided, on 18 Aug. 
1835. His collections, winch consisted chiefly 
of his own drawings and engravings, were 
dispersed at Christie’s in the following April. 
By his wife, Jane Cowan, to whom ha was 
married in 1793, and who survived him some 
years, enjoying an annuity from the Whit- 
bread family, Reynolds bad two sons and 
three daughters. The elder son is noticed 
below. Of his daughters, Elizabeth, on able 
miniaturist, married William Wtilker (1791- 
1877) [q. v.J, and Frances exhibited minia- 
tures at the Academy (1828-1880). 

A small portrait of Reynolds, etched by 
Edward Bell, was published bv A. E. Evans in 
1855. A p ortrait by his friend Ary Scheffer is 
at Dordrecht. In a humorous water-colour 
drawing by A. E. Okalon, now in the print 
room of the British Museum, representing 
artists at work in the gallery of the British 
Institution in 1805, Reynolds, seated at his 
easel, is a prominent figure. A fine portrait of 
Mrs. Reynolds, painted by Opie, is m the pos- 
session of the family; another is at Fans- 
hanger, the seat of Earl Cowper. 

Sasiuhl William Reynolds (1794-1872), 
the el der son, commenced lifeae private secre- 
tary to his father’s patron, Samuel Whitbread, 
who had undertaken, to provide for him ; hut 
on the sudden death of that gentleman in 1815 
he became a pupil of William Owen (1760- 
1826) [q. v.J, and for some years practised 
with success as a portrait-painter, exhibiting 
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at the academy from 1820 to 1845, . IIo was 
also taug ht mezzotint engraving by his fat her ; 
and -when the health of the latter’ began t o 
fail, to some oxtent gavo up painting, in 
order to assist him in the completion of his 
commissions, This led to his eventually do- 
voting himself entirely to engraving. In con- 
sequence of the identity of Christian names, 
tlio plates of the younger lloynolds are ofton 
contused wilhthoso of his father, but, though 
executed in a somewhat similar stylo, they 
are altogether inferior, They consist chioily 
of portraits aftor Sir b'raneis Grant, Ilonry 
Wyndham Phillips, and other contemporary 
painters, with a fow from pictures bv the old 
masters. A very clever set of etchings by 
him, from sketches by tlio lion. Carolina 
Boylo, was published, with the titlo ‘Libor 
Nugarum.’ lloynolds died at Pol pi 1 am, Sus- 
box, on 7 July 1872. By liis wife, Emma 
Ilumby, ho had fivo children, tlio eldest of 
whom, Frank, practised portrait-painting, 
and died ot Scarborough in 1 895. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1700 -18113 ; Olmvignorio’s Dielionnairo 
doa Artistes de l’licolo PramjaiHe ; private infor- 
mation.] 1)’. M. O’D. 

REYNOLDS, THOM AS (Jl. 1 64 1-1 605), 
printer. [Soe under llA.XNAl.nn, TuoiIAB.] 

REYNOLDS, THOMAS (1067 P-1727), 
presbyterian minister, was born in London 
about 1067, and, being an oldest son, was 
dostined for tlio law ; but the preaching of 
William Smythios at St. Giles’s, Gripploguto, 
led him to ontor tlio ministry, contrary to his 
father’s wish. IIo was admitted to tlio aca- 
demy of Olmrlos Morton (1027-1098) [tp v."|at 
Stoke Newington Groon, on 27 March 1688. 
being still under sixteen. On the break-up of 
Morton’s academy (1086) ho want to Geneva, 
whore ho studied for a session under Francis 
Turretino, and conceived sorious doubts as to 
his fitness for the ministry. He romovod in 
1686 to Utrecht, whore Calamy found him, in 
1688, studying undor Do V rios and Ilormann 
Wits. Ret mming to London in 1689, lio Lo- 
carno assistant at Silver Street to (Jalamy’s 
friond, John IIowo (1030-1706) [a. v.], of 
whoso congregation liis father had boon a 
member. Reynolds pimcliod the funeral 
sormon for Calnmy’s first wife in 1713. 

Reynolds concurred with Calamy in the 
wish to bo publicly ‘ordainod minister of 
the catholic church/ and, aftor much negotia- 
tion [sec OaiiAmt, Edmund, J).D.], the ordi- 
nation took place on 22 J uuo 1 69-1. Next year 
lio was chosen successor to Thomas Kentish 
in the pastorate of a presbylorian congre- 
gation m Great Eastchoap, near Cannon 
Street. The mombersbip of this congrega- 


tion had dropped to less than a score But 
Reynolds soon increased the congregation 
(i houghhe was a p] am, unvarnishedpreacherl 
undbuiUanew meeting-house over the W» 
Weigh House, at the corner of LovelZ 
Little Eastchoap, oponed in 1697 In «.;! 
charge he remained till death, In 1715 k 
succeeded Jolm Shower [q. Vl ] as one of tk 
Tuesday lecturers at Salter/ Hall, and k 
became in 1716 an oiigiual trustee of the 
rioiiB foundations of Daniel Williams [q vl 
but took no part in the management of tk 
trust. 

At the Salters’ Hall conferences in 171 J 
fseo Bhadboky, Thomas], occasioned by the 
alleged horoBios of James Peirce [q. 7 ] 
Reynolds took a decided position infcvoar 
of a doctrinal subscription. In conjunction 
with Benjamin Robinson [q. v.], Jeremiah 
Smith [q. v.], and William Tong [q.v.lhe 
issued (2 March 1719) an urgent appeal for 
votes on the subscribing side at the meeting 
to take placo on the following day. The 
same four divines drew up after the confer- 
01100 s an able polemic on the doctrine of the 
Trinity and its relation to church com- 
munion. (Jalftmy, who kept away from tk 
meetings, and thought the debates mis- 
cliiovoiis, was unconvinced that subscription 
would 4 prevent heterodoxy.’ Hence theie 
arose ‘eomo coolness’ between him and 
Reynolds. James Road, Reynolds’s assistant, 
ana n co-trusloe of tho Williams foundations, 
voted on tlio lion-subscribing side; the di- 
vision of opinion endangered the peace of 
tho congregation. Ultimately (July 1720) 
Road was (lismissod by what Onlamy calk 
4 a piece of management.’ There were three 
hundred communicants, of whom not mote 
than a dozen loft with Read. Read was suc- 
ceeded by James Wood (A, 1742), who became 
pastor at Roynolds’s doalh. The agitation ef 
this affair throw Reynolds into an illness; for 
throe months his lifo was in danger, anditwas 
erroneously reported that his mind was af- 
foctod. Ina funoral sormon(1722)forSamuel 
Pomfrot [q. v.] Reynolds reverted to the 
Sal tors’ Hall disp utee, and was attacked rather 
fiercely by Simon Browne [q. v.], who in a 
published 4 Let t or’ (1722) put him on his de- 
fence in tlio matter of Read, Roynolds made 
no sign till Browne’s pamphlet reached a 
second edition, when he published a full and 
temperate account of tho dismissal in 1 An 
Answer ... to Simon Browne’s Letter 
(1723, 8 vo). In 1728 he was made one of 
tho original dUt ributors (nine in number) of 
tho English rtgiunn donum, or treasury went 
to tlia nonconformists, of 1 ,0001 a year, Rey- 
nolds died on 27 Aug. 1727. Wood preached 
liis funeral sormon. His portrait, painted 
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by Thomas Gibson (1680?-1751)[q. v.], was 
engraved in mezzotint by G. White. He 
left a widow, whose maiden name waB 


Terry* 

Reynolds published funeral sermons for 
John Ashwood (1706), Mary Terry (1700), 
Mis. Olissold (1712), Thomas Olissold (1718), 
Eleanor Mordin (1718), and William Hooker 
(1722) ; accompanying most of the funeral 
sermons are didactic biographies. His share 
in'The Doctrine of the Blessed Trinity stated 
and defended by some London Ministers,’ &o., 
1719, 8to, is the last piece, ‘Advices relating 
to the Doctrine.' 


[Funeral Sermon by Wood, 1727; Noble's 
Continuation of Granger, 180(5, ii. 187 sq.; 
Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of London, 1808, 
i 187 sq.; Calamus Own Life, 1880, i. 142, 
839 sq., 866, 491, ii. 342, 413, 406, 610 sq.; 
Pike'sAncientMeoting-Houses, 1 B70, pp. 339 sq,; 
Jeremy’s Presbyterian Bund, 1886, pp. 114 sq.j 


REYNOLDS, THOMAS (1763-1829), 
antiquary, born in 1763, was the son of 
Joseph Reynolds, a clergyman, of Mansion 
Trussell, Northamptonshn'e.and belonged to 
the family of Dr. Edward Reynolds, bishop 
of Norwich [q.v.] He matriculated from 
Lincoln College, Oxford, on 18 Oot. 1769, 
and graduated J3.A. in 1778, M.A. in 1777. 
In 1776 he was presented to the rectory of 
Little Bowden, Northamptonshire, which he 
held till hie death, and to the vicarage of 
Dunton Bassett, Leicestershire, which he re- 
signed in 1802. He was also vicar of Lub- 
benham from 1787 to 1800. 

Reynolds wrote on Roman antiquities in 
the 1 Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and in _ 1794 
communicated to Nichols, for his ‘ History 
of Leicestershire,’ observations on the Foss 
and Yin Devana (vol. i. p. cliv) and remarks 
on Lubbenham and Farndon camps (ii, 700). 
Hia principal work was ‘Iter Britanniarum ; 
or that part of the Itinerary of Antoninus 
which relates to Britain, with a new Com- 
ment,’ Cambridge University Press, 1799, 
4to. The hook was severely handled in the 
‘British Critic’ in an article attributed to 
Whitaker. Reynolds hod collected end ar- 
ranged the material that bad accumulated 
since the publication of Horsley’s * Britannia,’ 
and Dr. William Bonnet [q. v.], bishop of 
Qloyne, who examined the proof-sheets, de- 
clared that the author had made many inge- 
nious observations, though he had the odd 
idea that ha could judge better of Roman 
wade ‘ by consulting books in bis closet than 
bjr examining them on the spot ’ (Nichols, 
Literary Illustrations, iv. 712). 

Reynolds died on 24 Dec. 1829. He had 
mamed early in life. Ilis eldest son, Joseph, 
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died in 1806, in his nineteenth year ( Gent 
Mag. 1806, pt. ii. p. 776). 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Gent Mag 1830, 
pt. i. pp 373-4.] W. W. 

REYNOLDS, TH0MAS(1771-1886), in- 
former, was born on 12 March 1771 at 9 Park 
Street, Dublin, in which city his father, 
Andrew Reynolds (1742-1788),had acquired 
a considerable fortune as a manufacturer of 
poplins. His mother was Rose (d. 1797), 
eldest child of Thomas Fitzgerald or Eilmead, 
co. Kildare, and it was at Kilmead that Rey- 
nolds spent the first years of his life under the 
supervision of a Roman catholic priest. At 
the age of eight he was sent to a protestant 
school at Chiswick, near London, where he 
remained till the beginning of 1788, when 
he was removed to a jesuit seminary at Liege. 
He returned to Ireland in the spring of 1788, 
and, his father dying shortly afterwards, he 
inherited considerable property from him. 
But falling into dissipated habits, in conse- 
quence of which he became seriously ill, he 
went for the sake of his health hy sea to 
Rotterdam. From Rotterdam he proceeded 
to Paris, and in the spring of the following 
year he mode a journey through Switzer- 
land into Italy, returning to Paris in July. 
Becoming alarmed at the progress of the 
French revolution, he returned to Dublin, 
where he speedily relapsed into dissipation. 
In March 1792 became of age, and, according 
to his son’s account, into the possession of a 
fortune of 20,0007., exclusive of his share in 
the capital and profits of his father’s business. 
Living thus in affluence, he passed his time 
idly and agreeably to himself. He represented 
the city of Dublin in the catholic conven- 
tion of 1792, and continued to be a member 
of the committee till its dissolution, after 
the passing of the relief act of 1798. On 
26 Maroh 1794 he married Harriet Wither- 
ington (1771-1861), whose sister Matilda was 
thewife of Theobald Wolfe Tone [q.v.] But, 
in consequence of the dishonesty of a partner, 
his buaines8 had at that time so far declined 
that he found himself in serious pecuniary 
embarrassment. His principal creditor was 
a wealthy Dublin merchant of the name of 
Cope, to whom Iris firm stood indebted for 
6 , 0001 . 

Hitherto he had avoided politics, hut in 
January or February 1797 he yielded to the 
solicitations of his friends, and became a 
United Irishman. Shortly afterwards he ob- 
tained an advantageous lease of Kilkea Castle 
in co. Kildare from the Duke of Leinster, 
through the good offices cf Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald [q. v,], by whom he was in No- 
vember induced to accept the post of colonel 

8a 
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of tlio so-called Kildare regiment, and subse- by liis wife, and, in addition to _ a^peii7~ 
quently, in order to enable him to attend the of 1 ,00 CM. a year, to commence on 26 JmT 
provincial meoting, that of treueurer of the 1798, with 6,0001. in hand, it was aeS 
county. On 19 Feb. 1798 there was a pro- that he might settle in any part of Eadam! 
vincial meeting of the Leinster directorate he lilted, and receive from government lette* 1 
at Oliver Bond’s house in Dublin, and it was of int roauetion, recommending him and hf 
only then, according to his own account, that family to the particular attention of tla 
ho became for the first time acquainted with gentry of the place. lie was the principal 
tho real designs of hie fellow-conspirators, crown witness at the trial of John McCann 
and of their intention to seize Dublin and to on 17 July, but it was said that under the 
subvert tho government by force of arms, fierce cross-examination of Curran it was 
In terror — real or feigned — at bis discovery, rather be than McCann who was on lug 
ho consulted his friond and oroditor Oope, trial, lie was, again, the principal witness 
and, having disclosed enough to arouse Cope's at the trial of “William Michael Byrne on 
ounosity, he was invited to play the i>arl of 21 July, and of Oliver Bond on the 23rd and 
informer. Cope, who was subsequently re- was on the last occasion scornfully denoimced 
warded with a pension, was authorised by by Curran. 

Ooolce, tho under-BOcretary, to stick at no After the suppression of the rebellion and 
sum — not even 100,000/. — m ordor to induce the restoration of the metropolis to soma da- 
him to turn approver. Roynolds was willing groe of tranquillity, Reynolds emerged front 
to assent on less exorbitant terms. Ilisnamo his quarters in the caBtle and took a house 
was to be kept a secret, and ho was to he ill Leinster Stroet. By the influence of 
substantially indemnified for any loss lie government ho was on 16 Oct. made free of 
might sustain. Whether hie readiness to the guild of merchants of Dublin, and on 
reveal tho conspiracy was duo, as his son J9 Oct. received the freedom of the city, 
and biographer argues, to a desiro to save But the feeling of the populace was ex- 
his country from the horrors of a bloody tromely hostile to him, and one night, when 
rovolution, or to less honourable motives, Major Sirr wna dining with him, his house 
it is beyond a doubt that he was at tho was attacked by the mob. The assailants 
time, except for his lease of Kilkea Castle, wero driven off; but Reynolds, not feeling 
practically a bankrupt. In consequence ox secure, removed shortly afterwards to Eng- 
informal ion furnished by Reynolds, govern- land, going in the first place to Allonby in 
mont was able to arrost the provincial com- Cumberland, and subsequently to London, 
mittoe at Bond’s liouso on 12 March, and After a short time he was compelled, by his 
so practically to kill tho conspiracy. That habitual extravagance, to retire to Usk m 
Roynolds had betrayed them was certainly Monmouthshire ; out, returning to London, 
tho opinion of some of tho United Irishmen, he eventually, in 18 JO, succeeded in getting 
and it ia said (hat only his coolness and in- himself appointed postmaster or packet 
tropid hearing on being challenged with his agent at Lisbon. The emoluments of the 
perfidy by Samuel Eoilaon [q. v.] saved him oiiioe during the four years he held it 
from being shot dead on the spot, Others amounl tad to 6,000/., but on the withdrawal 
wero not so credulous as Noilson, and more of tho British army from the Peninsula they 
than one attompt seems to havo been made sank so low that he resigned it, andinSep- 
to assassinate him ; and, in ordor to disarm tembor 1814 returned with his wife to Lon- 
suspiuiou, he took an oath hofore a county don. Early in 1817 he was offered the post of 
member that he bod not betrayed the meet- British consul in Iceland, and after some 
ing at Bond’s. hesitation, and stipulating that he should not 

For a time his secret was so well kept that be obliged to reside there, bo accepted it. 
bis property at ICilkea Buffered severely from The appointment occurred aboutthe time of 
the milit ary, who wore freely quartered there, the trial of "W ilson. and others for high tra- 
in consequence of liia supposed ‘croppy’ sonin connection with the Spa-fields meeting, 
politics. On 6 May ho was actually arrested True hills wore found against the prisoner! 
on a charge of harbouring Lord Edward Fitz- by the grand jury of Middlesex ; hut, Bw- 
gerald, and it was not till he had been taken nolds's name appearing on the panel, public 
to Dublin, and his identity revealed to Under- feeling was greatly aroused against govern- 
secretary Cooke, that lie wus sot at liberty, mont. ‘ He should retire,’ Baid Curran, from 
It was impossible to return to his house, and publio view, hid beneath the heap of Ms own 
so, having promised to give evidence at tho carnage.’ Lord Oastlereagli, who sniferea 
forthcoming trials, ho was accorded shelter acutely from the untoward incident, evi- 
in Dublin Castle till tho storm had blown dentlytook this view of the situation, ana 
over. Tho toms of tho bargain were arranged in July Roynolds was quietly shipped on to 
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Copenhagen. to take up tie duties of his 
consulship. The salary attached to the post 
was barely 800/,, and after a brief trial, in- 
cluding a visit in the summer of 1818 to Ice- 
land, he determined to resign it. Returning 
for that purpose to London,, he was allowed to 
transfer the consulship to his son, and to travel 
for his health on the continent. After Lord 
Oastlereagh’s death in. 1822 he was informed 
w Oannmg that government desired to 
have as little to do with him and his family 
as posable, and that the consulship would be 
abolished but an adequate allowance, allotted 
lum. HeretiredpermanentlytoParis, where 
he loved to parade his pompous person in the 
Champs-Blysdes. He is said to have under- 
gone a religious conversion in 1881. In the 
fallowing year he was attacked by cholera, 
to the effects of which ha eventually suc- 
cumbed on 18 Aug. 1838. He was interred 
in tbe family vault in Welton church, York- 
shire. In 1889 his younger son, Thomas (d. 
1348), undertook the task of vindicating his 
father's character j hut the investigations of 
Madden, and more recently of Fitzpatrick, 
do not tell in Eeynolds’s favour. A mare 
judicial and less hostile view is taken by 
Mr. Lecky. 

[Beynolds'sLife of Thomas Roynolds, to whioh 
isprafixad an excellent portrait; Madden’s Uni ted 
Irishmen, vol, i. ; Curran's Life of Curran ; Fitz- 
patnek’e Secret Service under Pitt, containing 
mueh curious information; Howell’s State Trials, 
vol rxvii. ; Leeky's Hist, of England in the 
Eighteenth Century; Webb’s Compendium of 
Irish Biography.] R. D. 

REYNOLDS, WALTER (d. 1827), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was the sou of a baker 
in Windsor named Reginald (Anglia Saera, 
i 682). ‘ Reynolds,’ though a patronymic in 
form, seems commonly used in his case os 
a true surname. He is called ‘Heyne’ in 
‘ Annales Londinenses/p. 229, and ‘ Heyeme ’ 
m'Ajinales Paulini/p. 264. Ho was brought 
up at the court of Edward I (Ann. Paul. p. 
257), and became one of that long's clerks or 
ohaplains. He is described as a 'simple clerk ’ 
and ‘imperfectly eduoated,’ having, it is sug- 
gested, taken no academic degree (Monk ok 
IkuiESBTOY, p. 197; cf. Flores Eiet. iii. 166 ; 
Ghm.de Lcmercosi, p.222). On 28 Jan, 1294 
Edward I presented him to the church of 
Wimbledon in Surrey, the royal right of pa- 
tronage depending upon the vacancy of the 
archbishopric of Canterbury (Cal. Patent 
Soils, 1292-1801, p. 128). Some informali- 
ties, however, ana more than four years’ liti- 
gation in the ecclesiastical courts intervened 
Before Walter got possession of the benefice. 
Among other early preferments of Reynolds 
was the rectory of Sawbridge worth in Hert- 


fordshire, which he only resigned on his ap- 
pointment to the see of Worcester (Nuw- 
COtiBT, Report. Pen Z) 

Reynolds seems to have been one of those 
evil-bving, secular-minded clerks whom Ed- 
ward I did not soruple to use in his rougher 
business, and did not hesitate to add to the 
household of Edward, his young son. He is 
said to have been made the prince's tutor. 
Anyhow, bs became the chief favourite and 
confidant of the young prince, who describes 
him as. one ‘quia nostro rntatis primordio 
nostris insistens obsequiis, secreta pres cceteris 
nostra novit’ (Feeder a, ii, 101 ; cf. Sussex Ar- 
chceol. Coll. ii. 87), Before 1305 Reynolds 
was keeper of the young Edward's wardrobe, 
and tbo Prince of Wales was soon exerting 
all his influence to get preferment for his 
‘ very dear dark for the good services which 
he has long rendered us, and yet does day by 
day’(BLXAW, in Susscr Arch. Coll. pp. 86- 
87). At the some period Reynolds devised 
means to supply the young Edward’s neces- 
sities when hiB angry father bad cut off all 
supplies. The heedless prince ordered Rey- 
nolds to provide a pair of Btrong trumpets for 
his ‘little players,' and a pair of kettle-drums 
for 'Franoekiu his nakarer’ (ii. p. 248). The 
former request corroborates the story that 
Reynolds owed his favour with the prince to 
his skill in theatricals (Monk ok Maimus- 
bury, p. 197). Reynolds was aho accused of 
dissolute and indecorous life (Flores Hist. iii. 
166). Yet Edward I, though not promoting 
him, did not drivs him, like Gaveston, from 
his son’s household. 

Reynolds’s good fortune began with Ed- 
ward H’saccession, He obtained the prebend 
of Wildland in St. Paul’s Cathedral (Nbw- 
Oottet, Report. Eeales. i, 224). On 22 Aug. 
1307 he succeeded the disgraced Walter 
Langtou [q. v,] in the office of treasurer 
(Lusn alb, Chronica Series, p.34), and be was 
henceforth able to devote the same cunning 
to replenishing the national exchequer that 
he hid hithorto devoted to filling the private 
coffers of the Prince of Wales . A few months 
later the king's favour made him bishop of 
Worcester, in succession to William of Gains- 
borough, who died on 17 Sept. 1807. He re- 
ceived restitution of temporalities on 6 April 
1808, and was consecrated on 13 Oct. by 
Archbishop Winohelsey at Canterbury (ib. 
p, 204), the king attending the ceremony in 
person. 

Walter's life continued to be a cause of 
scandal (of. Mores Hist, iii, 168). His main 
attention was still devoted to affairs of state. 
In the Lent of 1309 he was sent on a mission 
to the papal court at Avignon (Am. Paulini, 
p, 207 ; Fmdera, ii, 69). He was also em- 

3e2 
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powered to settle n dispute between the citi- 
zens of Bayonne and tho Castilians (ib. ii. 70). 
On 0 July 1310 lie received tlui custody of the 
great seal (Cal. Close Bolls, 1307-13. p.326), 
The ‘ communiias Anglim,’ says tlio St. Paul’s 
chronicler, did not assent to his olovation as 
chancellor, which was duo to his fidelity in 
upholding the king's cause against tho ba- 
ronial opposition {Ann. Paulini, p. 200). 

On 25 Aug. 1311 ordors were issued to the 
constable of Dover to allow Reynolds safe 

a o beyond seas, as he was about to 
the gonoral council at Vionno (Cal. 
Close Rolls, 1307-18, p. 372). On 27 Aug. 
ho surrendered the custody of the great seal 
l o Adam de ( Isgodby [q. v. j (ib. p. 430), who, 
however, on 28 Supt. restored it to the king, 
bywhoin it was re-delivered to tho bishop of 
Worcester (ib. p.438). Ou 19 Deo. Edward II 
wrote to the pope, excusing Roynolds’s at- 
tendance at tho uouncii, ou tho ground that 
ho was ‘ not only useful, hut indispensable 1 at 
home (Ftrtlera, ii. 101), In Novombur of tho 
same yoar ho was one of tlio godfathers of tho 
king’s first-born child, tho future Edward III 
(Cal. Close Rolls, 1 307-18, p. 568) . Gu20Doo. 
1812 ho attest oil the peace mndo at Iiondon 
botwoen tlio Icing and tho barons (Ann. Paw* 
lini, p. 225). lie eonlinuod to hold tho seal, 
continuously at 1 oast, until April 1 3 14, though 
in later years lie was merely designated 
‘keeper’ (Cal. Close Bolls, 1307-13 pp. 534, 
557, 681-4, 1313-18 pp. 4 6, 71). In March 
1312 he was also holding tho mastership of 
St. Leonard’s Hospital, York (ib, 1807-13, 
pp. 468-4). 

Just hoforo the death of Wincholsoy, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Olemont V issuod a 
hull (27 April 13 1 8), resowing to himself tlio 
appointment of tho next archbishop. Win- 
oholsey died on 11 May. Tho monks of Can- 
terbury anxious not to loso thoir rights, pro- 
ceeded lmmadial oly after tho funeral to tho 
oleotion of Thomas Cobham [sog Cohiiam, 
Thomas rat]. But Edward had Tesolvod that 
the archbishoprio was to reward Iteynolds’s 
loyalty. He at onco began nogot iations with 
tho pope. Largo sums of money, it was be- 
lieved, found tlioir way to tho papal coffers 
(Monk ou Maim grubby, p, 197; Citron, de 
Melsa, ii. 329 ; Flores Hist. iii. 166; Fcadern, 
ii. 267), and on 1 Oct. a papal bull quashed 
Oobham’s election, and appointed Reynolds 
to the soe (Foedera, iii, 228-9). Reynolds 
obtained restitution of tomporalitieson 8 Jan. 
1314 (ib. ii. 280). On 4 Jan. the hull of ap- 
pointment was published at Canterbury, and 
on 11 Feb, Reynolds received the pallium in 
Ohartham church from the hands of Walter 
Maidstone. On 17 L f ob. tho now archbishop 
was splendidly enthroned at Canterbury in 


the presence of the king and many 
(Ann. Paulmt, p.275). This simoniaS 
pointment of a mere creature of eourtfavou? 
[STUnns, Const. Hist. ii. 861) to ths hi R W 
post m the English church created averc 
unfavourable lmprossion. With the owl? 
tion of Trokelowe, the chroniclers - P 
themselves emphatically on the sX? 
I rokelowe, adopting the official view of the 
eloclion fp. 82), gives a vague catalogue of 
Reynolds’s virtues, and even Bays that Bev 
nolds only took the archbishopric ‘pout lonirai 
reluctationes.’ 8 

Contrary to precedent, the archbishop of 
Canterbury retained the custody of the great 
seal for at least tlireo months after his eon- 
sooratiom About 6 April he seems to have 
rosignod it in order to nocompany Edwardll 

to Scotland. Ho continued an active member 

of the king’s council, and gave a general sup- 
port to Edward against his enemies. But he 
took no leading part. In strong contrast to 
his prodccoS80r,Winoholsey,he persuaded the 
unwilling clergy to pay liberal taxes to meet 
tho king’s necessities (Cal. Close Bolls, 1S13- 
1818, pp. 00, 103, 121, 168; Flores Sint, 
iii. 170, 178, 181; Monk op Maxmbsbubt, 
pp. 226-6), This attitude may account for 
something of tho olorioal chroniclers’ hos- 
tility to him. In 1818 he assisted in pro- 
curing tho pociflcat ion between the king and 
the barons at tho parliament of Leicester 
(Canon op Bridlington, p. 54). In July 
1321 he attempted mediation between the 
Icing and the barons at the crism of the 
quarrel about the Despensers (Am. Paulini, 

S 295 ; Monk oit Malmesbury, p. 269). In 
ctober he was one of those sent by the 
bnvons to the Icing to beg Edward to desist 
from the siege of Leads Castle (Muehiuth, 
p, 8 1 ; Q-, LB Baker, p. 12). But, as soon 
as lio dared, lio wont round again to the 
Icing’s side, T 11 December of the same year 
ho hold a scantily attended convocation at 
Hi. Paul’s, at which the banishment of the 
DospensorB was declared invalid (Mrai- 
MUTll, p. 85 ; Ann. Paulini, p. 800). On 
Now Year’s day 1328 he publicly pronounced 
this sentence in St. Pauls (ib. p. 801). 

The ecclesiastical side of Reynolds’s work 
prosonts more creditable features than his 
labours in polities. Ilis opportunist attitude 
gave his efforts in the way of ecclesiastical 
reformation a good chance of success. He 
sought to limit suoh crying abuses as plu- 
ralities, the ordination of unfit parsons, and, 
above all, to reform the gross abuses of the 
ecclesiastical courts (Stubbs, Const. But, 
ii, 438-9). Like Wolsey in later times, he 
Bought to effeot these obj e cts by combming, f 
for as he could, the papal authority 
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own metropolitan jurisdiction. Immediately 
on his appointment he procured a series of 
hulls from Clement V, ■which invested him 
-with no inconsiderable share of the jurisdic- 
tion usually reserved for the pope, and on 
Clement’s death obtained a renewal of them 
from John XXII (Wilkins, Concilia, ii, 481- 
443 ; Hook, Archbishops of Canterbury, iii. 
471-2). Thus armed with special powers, 
Reynolds held a visitation of the diocese of 
Lincoln, where he met with some opposition 
from the saintly bishop, John de Dalderby 
[q.v.] (J liitt. Cantuar. i. 111). In 1822 he 
held an important provincial synod at Ox- 
ford, in which he drew up a series of canons 
(WhvkUTs, Concilia, ii. 612-14). He was 
not, however, as a rule very energetic. So 
late as 1826 ho had not wound up the ad- 
ministration of Archbishop Winchelsey’s 
affairs (Litt. Cantuar. i, 136). On the other 
hand, ha showed some magnanimity in for- 
giving the monks of Ohrist Church who 
had opposed his election. Before long he 
selected them for hie special favours, and 
bestowed the fullest confidence on their 
shrewd and experienced prior, Henry of 
Eostiy [q. v.], who became his chief adviser 
in his later years. 

Reynolds upheld with great zeal the rights 
of his see against the ancient claim of the 
archbishops of York to have their cross 
home erect before them in the province of 
Canterbury. William of Greenfield [q. v.], 
the archbishop of York, retaliated by refusing 
to recognise Reynolds's right to have the 
cross home erect before him in the northern 
province. Soon after hie consecration he 
quarrelled with the archbishop of York, 
when attending a great council held at York 
in the summer of 1814, and only royal inter- 
vention secured a formal peace, by which 
the right of the archbishop of Oanterbury to 
hear his cross erect in the pro vinos of York 
was acknowledged (Thokblowe, p. 88 ; cf. 
Cal Close Bolls, 1318-18, p. 194 ; Fcedera, 
ii. 258 ; Wilkins, Concilia, i. 448). In 1817 
Reynolde so bitterly resented the action of 
Archbishop Melton [q. v.], Greenfield’s suc- 
cessor, who had had his cross borne before Mm 
in London, that he put London under an in- 
terdict which was to endure as long as the 
northern primate remained there (Ann. Paw- 
lini, p. 281), and the king in despair begged 
the pope to settle once for all the time- 
honoured dispute (Fcedera, ii. 889). In 1322 
and 1823 he was again quarrelling on the 
subject with Melton (Fcedera, ii. 449 ; 
Tboxelowe, pp. 142-8). A little later he 
angrily remonstrated with Edward for pro- 
moting Melton to his old office of treasurer. 
But he neither persuaded Edward to get rid 


of Melton, nor forced Melton to abate his 
pretensions (Monk ok Mal5iesbub,7,pp. 283- 
§84). By this time the old harmony between 
Reynolds and Edward was impaired, and in 
August 1325 Edward ordered Reynolds not 
to interfere with Melton on account of his 
bearing his cross in the southern province 
(Fcedera, ii, 604). 

Edward II seems to have resented the 
exceptional powers conferred on Reynolds 
by the papacy. In 1828 Prior Henry of 
Eastry advised Reynolds to show great cau- 
tion in explaining to the king the lull natme 
of the papal injunctions (Litt. Cantuar. i. 
111). In 1824 lie came into open collision 
with the king, when Edward accused Adam 
of Orlton [q. v.], bishop of Hereford^ of high 
treason, for his vigorous partisanship of his 
patron, Roger Mortimer. Reynolds and the 
whole of the episcopate took Orlton under 
then- protection (Tbokhlowe, pp. 141-2). 
Edward prudently handed over Orlton into 
Reynolds^ custody, but obtained a verdict 
against him from a jury in the royal court. 
Orlton remained at liberty under Reynolds’s 
continued protection, hut Edward deprived 
him of the temporalities of his see. De- 
spite_ the strained relatione resulting from 
this incident, Reynolds was suggested as a 
companion to Queen Isabella [q. v.] when 
she went with her son Edward, duke of 
Aquitaine, to perform homage for Guienne 
at Paris. But Reynolds, at the suggestion 
of Prior Eastry, excused himself from going 
(Litt. Cantuar. 1 . 187-8). Reynolds now de- 
voted himself to the visitation of the vacant 
diocese ofNorwich(t&. i. 144-6), buttheprior 
and monks of Norwich Cathedral repelled his 
jurisdiction, claiming to he the guardians of 
the spiritualities during a vacancy (ib. i. 158- 
169). 

Meanwhile the breach between Edward II 
and his ahsentqueen was widening. Reynolds 
anxiously surveyed the situation, in order to 
find out which side was going to win, and to 
declaTB himself for the victors. As the out- 
look was uncertain, he followed Eastry’e ad- 
vice, and played a waiting game. But his 
uncertainty frightened him into a serious ill- 
ness. His church courts were closed for the 
greater part of a year (Ann. Paulini, p. 821). 
He remained about tbe court ; but, after the 
landing of Isabella in Suffolk, he thought it 
prudent to win her favour by sending herlarge 
sums of money (Mubimutii, p. 47). When 
Edward II fled from Loudon to the west, 
Reynolds remained in the capital. Eastry 
now advised him to ‘reverently go and meet’ 
Isabella and her son. but at the same time not 
to offend the king (Litt, Cantuar. i. 172-3). 
If a policy of mediation wive no longer pcs- 
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siblo, Reynolds was to shut himself up in 
sanctuary at CJantaibury (ib, i. 106). 

On SO Sept. 1 326 Reynolds made his last 
show of opposition to Isabella by publish- 
ing at St. Paul's an old papal bull against 
Scottish invaders of tho north, as if it were 
directed against the queen and hor followers 
{Ann. Paulin*, p. SIR). On 13 Oet,, he sum- 
moned a mooting of bishops at Lambeth, and 
proposed that they should cross over to St. 
Paul’s. But the bishops wove afraid to enter 
the city, so Reynolds remained ineffectively 
at Lambeth until the rising of tho citizens on 
IB Oot. and tho murder of Bishop Stapleton 
goadod him to flight. Tho Londoners haled 
him, regarding him as a more tool of the 
king, and he only escaped Stapleton’s fato 
by running away into Konl , borrowing for 
that purpose the bishop of Itochostor’s liorsos 
without askiughis leavo, and compelling that 
bishop to travel from London to Lossuobh in 
Kont on foot. (W. l)ono in Anglia Saora, i. 
306). TtoynoldN I lms avoided attending the 
meeting of the magnates who on 20 Ocl. pro- 
claimed tho young prince warden of tho 
l'aalm. But, on 7 Dee. he loft liis retreat at 
Maidslono, and made his submission tot ho 
quoen at Wallingford. Tlo took a docisivo 

C m tho parliament which mot on 7 Jan. 

, On 8 Jan. tho young Edward was 
shown to the people in Westminster Hall, 
and Reynolds dolivorod a discoursn to them 
on tho t ext ‘ Vox populi vox Doi,' in which 
lie justified tlio rovolution (ib. i. 367 ; Chron. 
Zanet-cosi, p. 268, dateR this on ] C Jan). II o 
seems to havo suggested the Rending of a 
deputation of t he estates to renounce homage 
to Edward TT at Konilworth (TAti. Onnhrar. 
i. 20B). On 13 Jan. Roynolda and other 
bishops accompanied Roger Mortimer to the 
city, where all swore in the Guildhall to 
uphold tho liberties of the Londoners (Ann. 
Paulin i, p, 822). Reynolds apologised to tho 
citizens for any offoncos ho might havo com- 
mitted against thorn, and present od thorn with 
fifty casks of wiuo (ib. p. 323). As ho loft 
the hall ho wan assaulted and illlroatcd. On 
Sunday, 1 Fob , lie crowned Edward III lit 
Westminster ( PWwr, ii. 684). 

Reynolds was made a member of (lie coun- 
ci 1 of tho now king, but ho was aneroly regarded 
ns a useful tool, and Ilia work was done. 
He joined with liis suffragans in urging on 
tbe pope the old plea for the canonisation of 
Wincholsivy (Anylia, Sacra, i. L78). Jle con- 
secrated James of Berkeley as bishop of 
Exeter on 22 March 1327, an net which is 
said to have oflunded the pope, Ii e died on 
16 Nov. at his manor of MorLlako, and was 
buried on 27 Nov. in tho south choir aisle of 
Canterbury Cathedral. ITo was heuvily In 


debt to tbe crown, and his goods and chattels 
were therefore taken into the king’s 2! 
(C«f. Patent Rolls, 1827-1380, p. 184) fit 
will, calendared in ‘Historical Mannscmt! 
Commission ’ Cth Report, p 460, sugJ* 
that he died poor. Ilia books were mba 
distributed among his clerks, and small eifta 
weromade to.John of Elthan^QiieenlsabMl, 
and tho principal executor, the bishop of Ely 
No one spoke kindly of Reynolds save the 
monks of his cathedral, to whom he had made 
benefactions during his life, including the 
manor of Oaldicot as a place of refreshment 
Reynolds was also a benefactor of the hos- 
pital at Maidstone and Langdon Abbey. In- 
telleotually and morally Reynolds was of 
all the medireval archbishops of Canterbury 
least dosorving of respect. 11 


[Ann. Paulmi, Ann. London., and Monk of 
Malmosbuvy in Stubbs’s Chronicles of Edward I 
and Edward II, Muvimntli, Flores Hiat. vol, 
iii., Litt. Cantuar. vol. i. (all in Holla Set) 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, vol. i. ; Chron. do la' 
nnreost (Hannntyno Club); GalCridus le Baker 
oil. E M. Thompson ; Calendars of Closo Bolls, 
Edward II, 1307-13 and 1318-18; Cal. Papal 
RpgietorB, ed Bliss; IlftRtod’B Kent; Ajmer's 
Fmdern, vols. ii. and iii. ; Deputy-Keepers Ninth 
Report; Hist. MSS. Comm, fitll Hep pp. 438, 
447, 400; Wilkins's Concilia, vol. !i.; Susasi 
Arcbnoologioal Collections, ii. 80-9B; Hook’s 
Archbishops of Canterbury, iii. 46(5-01 (a very 
fair modorn life") ; Stubbs's Const. Hist vol ii , 
nnd liis Introduction to vol. ii. of the Chronicles 
of Edward 1 and Edward II ; Foss’s Judges of 
England, iii. 288-01 ; Biographia Jnridica, pp. 
560-1 ; Godwin, Do Frtnsulibus, 1743, pp. 104-6; 
Nowoonrt’s Beportorium Eccloa. Loudin i 170, 
224, 870.] T. F. T. 

REYNOLDS, WILLIAM (1644 P-1594), 

Roman catholic divine. [See Rainoub.] 


REYNOLDS, WILLTAM (1026-1098), 
dissenting minis! er, son of William Reynolds, 
was born on 28 Oot. 1626 at Bums St. Mary 
(Essex and Suffolk), while the plague was 
raging in London. Tito father, William Rey- 
nolds, who lived in Abohuroh Lane, London, 
was at first a cloth worker, and afterwards be- 
came a RusBin merchant trading in coppeias, 
After being educated pertly at Bilaon, near 
Ilndloy, anil partly in London, the son. was 
admit t od in May 1 641 to Emmanuel College, 
Oambriilgo, where from 1648 to the summer 
or 1614 John Whitlock [a. v.], his lifelong 
friend, was his chamber fellow. On his gra- 
duating B.A. in midsummer 1644, he was 
sent by bis father to Russia to replace lis 
eldor brother ns factor. In August 1646 his 
ihthor died, loaving his affairs greatly sm- 
harraasod, and Roynolds landed in England 
in May 1046 to find his father's estats gone, 
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and ft brother a prisoner for debt in the king’s 
bench. His brother escaped, and William 
was imprisoned in Ludgate on suspicion of 
complicity. By the end of summer 1846, on 
the recapture of his brother in "Wales, he was 
released, and in December of the same year 
he went to aid his old friend, John Whitlock, 
in his cure at Leighton. 

Reynolds proceeded M.A. at Cambridge 
in 1048, and on 10 Oct. 1649 was, along with 
Whitlock, incorporated at Oxford. Both re- 
fused the ‘engagement/ and in March 1660- 
1061 they left Leighton to become ministers 
of St. Mary’B, Nottingham. They were or- 
dained in October 1661 by the ministers of 
the eighth London classis in St. Andrew 
Undershaft, London, and, adopting presby- 
terian discipline at Nottingham^ chose elders 
and deacons. In 1668 they built a parson- 
age-house. In 1666 the Nottingham mini- 
sters formed a classis of their own. Reynolds 
signed the original undated draft of the usso- 
oiation (MS. Nottingham Minutes), and al- 
most uninterruptedly till 10GO attended the 
meetings, some of which were held in his 
house, he acting as moderator. The two 
friends continued their joint ministrations, 
despite some obstruction, till within two 
months of Bartholomew day (Conformists' 
Fourth Plea for the Nonconformists, pp. 80, 37, 
48, 44, 77). In October 1663 they removed to 
Oolwich Hall, a house belonging to Sir John 
Mason. In 1606 they were imprisoned for 
twelve weeks at the Black Moor’s Head Inn 
(Nottingham), and afterwards, living in the 
neighbourhood, preached where they could 
in the town. At midsummer 1668 they re- 
moved to Mansfield, thenceforth preaching 
every fortnight at Nottingham. In March 
1084-6 they were both committed to Notting- 
ham county gaol, till July 1686, ‘for coming 
toaborough town/hut on Monmouth’s land- 
ing in June they wots sent prisoners to Hull. 
They were released in August. On 14 Oot. 
1687, after nineteen ycam sojourn at Mans- 
field, they returned to Nottingham, where 
they continued their joint ministry till Rey- 
nolds’s death. ReynoLds died at Nottingham 
on 90 Feb. 1697-8. 

daughter d Alderman Mellor. She died in 
April 1671, leaving two sons and two daugh- 
ters. The younger daughter was married in 
1684 to Samuel Ooates, minister at Mans- 
field, Nottinghamshire. 

He published, in 1668, a funeral sermon 
on ‘Francis Pierepont/ tail'd son of Robert 
Pisrropont, first earl of Kingston [q. v.] 

[Transcripts, in the writer’s possession, of the 
manuscript minutes of the Nottingham classical 
assembly, preserved in theHigh Pavement chapel, 


Nottingham, and of the fourth London classis j 
Whitlock’s Short Account of the Lifeoi Reynolds, 
1698 ; Barrett’s Sermon preached at the Funeral 
of Mr. Reynolds, 1 March 1697-8 ; Heywood's 
Diaries; Foster's Alumni Oson.j Cartwright’s 
Nonconf. in Nottingham ; Calamy's Account and 
Nonconformists’ Memorial, iii. 101; Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, 7th Rap. p. 132.1 

W. A. S. 

RHAM, "WILLIAM LEWIS (1778- 
1848), agriculturist, was born in Utrecht in 
1778, his father being Dutch and his mother 
Swiss. "When Btill young he came to Eng- 
land and afterwards attended RdinburghU m- 
versity as a medical student, but, determining 
to seek holy orders, entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduatedB. A. in 1806 
(M._A. 1810), and was tenth, wrangler. After 
talcing holy orders he successively held the 
rectory of Fersfield, Norfolk, from 1808 ; the 
vicarage of Broad Hinton, "Wiltshire, from 
1804; a prebend of Bittonin Salisbury, from 
1806; and the vicarage of Winkfield, Berk- 
shire, from 1808. He remained at Winkfield 
till his death. 

Rham was very popular with his rural 
paiishioners, devoting himself to agricultural 
pursuits, upon which he became one of the 
greatest authorities of his day (of. Donaldsov, 
Agrus -fiftopr.p.126). HewasamumberofthB 
Royal Agricultural Society, and sat on its 
cotmcil and committees from its beginning in 
1838. 

To its journal Rham contributed several 
valuable papers on practical agriculture, in- 
cluding an ‘Essay on the Simplest and Easiest 
Mode of Analysing Soils ’ (i. 46), which won a 

E rne offered by the aociefcy. He maintained 
is connection with the continent by fre- 
quent visits, and his knowledge of conti- 
nental methods is one of the features of his 
agricultural papers. As the result of one 
of these continental trips, when he walked 
from farm to farm and accepted the rough 
hospitality of the peasantry, he contributed 
to the agricultural section of the ‘ Library of 
Useful Knowledge’ a manual on ‘Flemish 
Industry.’ He also contributed to publica- 
tions like the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle’ and the 
‘ Penny Cvoloptedia.’ A compilation of the 
articles which he wrote for the latter was 

J ublished as ‘A Dictionary of the Farm/ 
jondon, 1844, and went through five editions ; 
the later ones being edited ana supplemented 
by other hands, He also edited and revised 
an edition of Doyle’s ‘ OyclopaediaofPraetical 
Husbandry/ London, 1861. 

His continental experience taught him the 
necessity of agricultural schools, and the 
school of industry which he opened at "Wink- 
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field in 1885 was conducted on principles 
which slow that he anticipated later theo- 
ries of education. The school, whioh ac- 
commodated fifty hoys and fifty girls, was 
surrounded with four acres of land, upon 
whioh the pupils wore taught manual labour 
and the science of agriculture. Workshops 
and workrooms adjoined, and there the boys 
were taught to handle tools and the girls 
had lessons in domestic work. The esta- 
blishment was maintained by private sub- 
scription and the sale of produce. 

Bham died at Winkfleld on 81 Oct. 1 8 13. 

[Foster’s Index Ecclesiosticue, p. 149 ; Diet, 
of the Farm, introductory notice ; Journ. of the 
Royal Agricultural Society ; Tramciihaore's Re- 
port to the Council of Education, March 184 3.1 

J. R. M. 

RHEAD, ALEXANDER (158(5 P-lflll), 
nnat ornist and surgoou. [Soe Reid.] 

RHEES, MORGAN JOHN (1760-1 804), 
divine, was born in Glamorganshire on 8 Doc. 
1760. Although his parents wore in humble 
ciroumstancos, bo was well educated, and 
became a teacher. Joining tho baptist church, 
he determined to he a minister, and, after 
studying at a baptist college at Bristol, was 
appointed to tho charge of the baptist eliapol 
at Pony-garn, Monmouthshire. ‘While there 
he gainod an equal notoriety as a preacher 
ana politioian, and so koenly did ho sympa- 
thise with revolutionary opinions that on the 
outbreak of the French revolution in 1780 ho 
resigned his charge and went to Paris, In a few 
months he was again in Wales, disappointed 
with tho French revolutionary loaders, but 
more zealous than over in upholding his own 
political opinions. About tho beginning of 
1790 ho founded tho quarterly ‘"Welsh Trea- 
sury,’ through which lie attacked tho Eng- 
lish ministry, and hecamo one of the most 
notorious political loaders in "Wales. Dy- 
nnd-by he was threatened with prosecution, 
and, after consultation with his friends, ho 
resolved to go to America and there lind a 
suitable situation for tho founding of a colony 
of Welsh malcontents. _ IIo landed in Febru- 
ary 1794, and was received by Dr. Rodgors, 
provost of tho university of Pennsylvania. 

He travelled over the southern and wostorn 
stales, preaching as he went, and, after en- 
gaging in ministerial work for two years in 
Philadelphia, ho purchased a largo tract of 
land in Pennsylvania, to whioh ho gave the 
name Cambria, and upon il founded a town 
called Beulali. Hero ho settled in 1798, 
opened a church, and attracted Welsh im- 
migrants, But American conditions failed 1 0 
kindle his political enthusiasm, and his fame 
there is solely owing to his powers as a 


preacher. Shortly before his deathheremoved 

i°? arB&Fr"" 1 oount ?> T hMe *5 

17 Sept. 1804, lie was survived by a widow 
the daughter of Colonel Benjamin Lorievrf 
Philadelphia, and five children y ° f 

He wrote some hymns in Welsh, but few 
of them have been translated. Shortly before 
his death he published in America a asWm n 
of his ‘ Orations and Discourses.' 

[Sprague's Annals of the American Pulpit ri. 
344 ; Alhbono’s Dictionary of English Lite m 
tUTe -] J.R.M. 

RHESE. [See Runs, Rhxb, Rice.] 

RHIND, ALEXANDER HENRY 
(1838-1868), antiquary, waB born on 28 July 
1833 at Wick, Oaithness-Bhire, where his 
father, Josiah Rhind (d. 1858) of Sihster, 
Caithness, woe a banker. He was educated 
at Pulteneytown, Caithness, and at Edin- 
burgh University, whero he was a stmM 
in 1848-50. He was mainly interested in 
natural history, pliysicB, and Scottish his- 
tory and anliquilius. lie began thus early 
to st.ndy the Piets’ housos and cairns of lus 
nntivo district, superintending in 1861 the 
opening and examination of various tumuli 
in the neighbourhood of Wick. LatBr m 
tho year lio spent several months on the 
continent, whore lie visited antiquarian mu- 
soums in Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Prus- 
sia, Holland, and Denmark. 

In 1852 Rhind sont rubbings of a slab at 
UIbBter, Caithness, to Dr. John Stuart, of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Edinburgh, and 
I 10 was soon elected a fellow of the society. 
In 1854 he presented to the society the 
osloological remains from a Piet’s house at 
Kettleburn near Wick ( Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, i. 264), 
and suggest ed to the Crystal Palace Company, 
London, tho erect ion in Sydenham grounds 
of models of early British remains. In 1856 
he proposed to Lord Duncan, a lord of the 
treasury, that * all primmval vestiges should 
bo carefully laid down on tbe ordnance 
map of Scotland,’ in order. to furnish an 
index for arclimological inquiries. Trouble- 
some pulmonary symptoins.had now assarted 
ihemselvos, and lihind relinquished his in- 
tention of studying for the Scottish bar. 
Thenceforth his health was his. foremost 
consideration. In 1 853-4 he wintared at 
Clifton, near Bristol, in 1854-6 at Ventnor, 
JbIo of Wight, and in 1856-6 and 1856-7 m 
Egypt, where ho made important investiga- 
tions of the tombs at Thebes. Malaga, the 
north of Africa, the south of France, Italy 
(wlioro in 1859 he studied Etruscan anti- 
quities at Rome) were visited between 1868 
and 1862. Wherever he was he made all 
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possible observations in bis own line of "work, 
and sent many papers and specimens to the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries. In 1862 be 
■went again to Egypt, and some notes ■which he 
then made for a projected work on the Nile 
valley were appended to Stuart’s ‘ Memoir ’ 
of the author. He had, he said, disentangled 
twoNubian dialects. After a serious illnessin 
Cairo and Alexandria he managed to struggle 
homewards as far as the Italian lakes. He 
died at La Majolica on 3 July 1868, and was 
buried at Wick. 

Bliind’s bequests were characteristic and 
valuable. He left 6,0001. for two scholar- 
ships in Edinburgh University, and 7,0001. 
to found an industrial institution at Wick 
for orphan girls of certain Caithness parishes. 
To the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
he bequeathed 4001. for excavations j a li- 
brary of about sixteen hundred volumes, of 
■vririoh many were rare and valuable ; copy- 
right of his treatise ou ' Thebes, its Tombs 
and their Tenants and a reversionary sum 
from the estate of SibBter to found a lecture- 
ship on archaeology, which sum, on the ter- 
mination of certain life-interests, became 
available in 1874. 

Rhind’s chief publication was ‘Thebes, its 
Tombs and their Tenants Ancient and Pre- 
sent, including a Record of Excavations in 
the Necropolis ’ (1862). This is a standard 
treatise on its subject. Others of his works 
ware : 1. ' Britiak Primaeval Antiquities ’ 
(1866), a pamphlet prepared as a paper fbr 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
2. ‘Egypt, its Climate, Character, and Re- 
sources as a Winter Resort,’ 1866. 3. ‘ The 
Law of Treasure Trove,’ 1858; a subject than 
‘in a very unsatisfactory condition ’ ( Qmt . 
Mag. 1868, ii. 587). 

Among Rhind’s many contributions to 
arobeBological periodicals were papers on 
'Caithness tumuli’ (Proa. Soc.Antig. Soot .) ; 
'Classification of Primceval Relics' (. Archasol . 
Journal)-, and ‘Megalitliic Vestiges in North 
Africa’ (Ardmologia, xxxviii. 62). In 1863 
appeared ‘Facsimiles of two Papyri found 
in a Tomb at Thebes, with a translation by 
Samuel Birch, LL.D. ; and an account of 
their Discovery by A. Henry Rbind, Esq., 
F.B.A.’ 

[Memoir of Alexander Henry Rhind of Sib- 
ster, by John Stuart.] T. B. 

RHIWALLON ap OYNFYN (d. 1039), 
Welsh prince, was the eon of Oynfyn ap 
Gwerstan, and on the downfall of Gruifydd 
ap Llywelyn in 1063 received (with his 
brother Bleddyn) North Wales on condition 
of faithfully serving Edward the Confessor 
‘everywhere by water and by land.’ As the 


son of Angharad, daughter of Maredudd ab 
Owain ap Hywel Dda, he was Gruffydd's 
half-brother. In August 1067 he and Bled- 
dyn joined Eadrio the Wild in an attack 
upon Herefordshire, which was part of the 
general resistance to the Conqueror. In 
1069 (or 1070 P) the two fought the battle 
of Mechain with Maredudd and Idvral, sons 
of Gruffydd_ ap Llywelyn. Though they 
were victorious, Rhiwallon fell, leaving 
Bleddyn sole prince of North Wales. His 
daughter Nest married Rhys ap Tewdwr, 
and was mother of Nest [q. v.] { the mistress 
of Henry I (Brat y Tgwysogion , ed. Rhys 
and Evans, p. 281), 

[Annalea Cambria ; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; 
Florence of Worcester j Freeman’s Norman Con- 
quest, iv. 110, 183.] J. E. L. 

RHODES, EBENEZER (1762-1889), 
topographer, was born in Yorkshire, pro- 
bably at Sheffield, in 1762. He entered the 
cutlery trade, and was eleotad master-cutler 
in 1808. Rhodes made many excursions 
with James Montgomery [q. v.], whom he 
had first met accidentally on an antiqua- 
rian tour, to Monsal Dale, Miller’s Dole, and 
other parts of Derbyshire. In 1818 he pub- 
lished the first part of his folio edition of his 
‘ Peak Scenery, or the Derbyshire Tourist,’ 
dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire and 
illustrated by Ohantrey. It was completed 
in four porta by 1824, and republished, Lon- 
don, 1824, 8vo, without the plates. This was 
followed by ‘ Yorkshire Scenery,’ pt. i, Lon- 
don, 1826, 4to (no more published). In 1887 
Rhodes issued a small ‘Derbyshire Tourist’s 
Guide and Travelling Companion.’ All his 
books involved himin finanoial loss, although 
his ‘ Peak Scenery’ remains a standard work. 
Apart from these ventures, he had turned 
his attention to journalism, and for a few 
years was editor of the ‘ Sheffield Inde- 

n dent,’ Meanwhile his business failed, and 
are his death he became a bankrupt. A 
fond was raised for his support, to which 
Montgomery subscribed 1007., while Ohan- 
trey privately gave Rhodes 607. a year. 
Rhodes thenceforth made a small income 
by preparing steel plates for engravers by 
a novel process. He died, in embarrassed 
circumstances, on 16 Dec. 1839 in Victoria 
Street, Sheffield, leaving a family unprovided 
for. 

[Hunter’s Hall&mshire, p, 346; Leader’s 
Reminiscences of Old Sheffield, pp. 68, 109, 220, 
221-2; Montgomery’s Life by Holland and 
Everett, i. 138, ii. 28, 89, 203, 359, iii. 306, 
327, vi. 246, v. 373; Sheffield Iris, 17 Dec. 
1838 ; information from Mr. J. Rodgers of 
Newark.] 0. F, S. 
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RHODES, nUGH (Jl, 1660), author of 
(ha ‘ Book of Nurture, ’ ‘ born and bred in ’ 
Devonshire, was a gontleman of I ho Icing's 
chapel. For the benefit of the children of 
the chapel he prepared his ‘ Boko of Nurluro, 
or Sclioolo of good Manors, For Mon, Ser- 
vants, and Children,, with Stans puer ad 
mensam.’ This was printed by Thomas Petit, 
probably about 1660. There is a copy (im- 
perfect) in the Bodleian Library. It deals 
with (1) ‘The Duties of Parents and Mas- 
ters; (2) Tka Manner of serving a Knight, 
Squire, or Gentleman ; (3) JJow to order 
your Maystor’s Chamber at night to bod- 
wards | (A) The Book of Nurture and Schools 
of good Manners for Man and for Ohylde j 
(6) For the Wnyting Servant; (0) Tho Rule 
of Ilonest Living.’ A now odition is dated 
in 1677, and this odition was reprinted in 
1808 for the Early English Text Society by 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 

Rhodes was also author of ‘ The Song 
of the Ohyld-byshop, ns it was aongo before 
the Queouis Mujestie in her privio Ohambor 
at her mnnour of Saynt James in the Foildis 
on Saynt Nicholas Day and Innocents Day 
this year nowo prosont, by the Oliyld-byshopo 
of Paules Ohurchc with his Company ’ (1566) 
(Wajiton-, od. Ilazlitt, 1871, iv. 237). This 
poem consists of thirty-six octave stanzas 
and is a fulsome panegyric on Quoon Mary. 

[ Preface to l.ho Early English Text Sooiaiye 
reprint of the Boko of Nurture in tho Baboes 
Book, odited by F, J. Furnivall, 1808.] 

F, W-N. 


5® graduated B.A. on 22 IfedTisM 
W ood hoard that ho atterwards took . ^ 


in physio at Montpelier. Subsequent^ 
travelled m Spam, and died at Madrid m 
1668. 

lie was the author of ‘Flora’s Yag&ries-' 
a comedy, publicly acted by the students rf 
Christ Church 111 then: common refectory on 
8 J an. 1008-4, and in London at the Theatre 
Koyal by his majesty’s servants, the part of 
Flora being taken by ‘Mrs. Ellon Q- wl y It 
was published anonymously at London in 
1670, and again in 1077, 4to. 

Rhodes is mentioned by "Wood as one of 
tho sixteon persons who, like himself, fre- 
quented the weekly meetings at the house of 
Mr. Ellis for the cultivation of the ‘ delight- 
ful facult io of musiok,’ and he is described as 
‘a junior student of Christ Church, a con- 
fident Westmonnstorion, a violinist to hold 
between his knees.’ Ilia name is also handed 
down in tho seoond part of an anonymous 
‘ Session of the Poets ’ (stanza xli.) : 

Rhodes Blood and play'd ho-poep in the door, 

But Apollo, insload of a Spanish plot, 

On condition thevnrlet would novor write more, 

Gnvo him three pence to pay for a pipe ends 
pot. 

[Bale or’BBiogr. Drain. 1812, i. S98, ii 242, Dry- 
don’s Miseollnny-Pooms.ii. 03 ; Foster’s Alumm 
Oxon. ; Wolch’s Alumni Westmon. (Phillimoro), 
Wood's Allioiun Oxon. (Bliss), vol. i. p x«v, 
vol. iii. 810, Fasti, ii. 248.] T. C. 

RHODES, ltlOHARD (1706-1838), en- 
graver, born in 1766, produced chiefly small 
line-engravings for illustrated books, in the 
stylo rondorod popular towards the close of 
the Iasi century by James neath [q.v.], and 
continuod by Charles Heath, to whom Rhodes 
was principal assistant for many years, He 
engraved plates after Fuseli in Woodmsson’s 


RHODES, JOHN N. (1809-1842), 
painter, only son of Joseph Rhodes, was born 
at LeodB in 1809. IliB father practised as a 
painter at Leeds for nearly half a century, 
and died there in 1864. John, after study- 
ing art under liis father, exhibited eight 
pictures between 1889 and 1842 at the Royal 

Academy, British Institution, and tho Suf- , - 1QAO . . 

folk Stroet Gallery. The subjects wore rustic Bovdells Shakespeare, 1802; some plates 
scones and groups of cattlo. lie resided for 111 Ancient Terra-cottas m the British Mu- 
many years m London, but returned to Leeds, 
owing to ill-health, a few montliB before bis 
death on S Dec. 1 849, 


‘ STi 
1800 


lakosjiearo,’ 1794, and in Oowper’s 1 Poems,’ 
10 ; ‘ Timon of Athens,’ after Howard, in 


[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Graves's Diet, 
of Artists; Leeds Mercury, 10 Deo. 1842.] 

O. D, 


RHODES, RICHARD (d. 1008), poet 
and dramatist , son of a gentleman in London, 
reooivod hisoducationatWostminstor School, 
whenco he was oluctud to a studentship at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where ho matricu- 
lated on 31 July 1058. Wkou ho wont to 
tho university ho was already ‘ well grounded 
in grammar and in the practical part of music,’ i [Redgrave's Diet, of Artists,] 


seura,’ 1810; numerous illustrations to Tern's 
‘ Shaltospoaro,’ after Thurston, 1812-13 ; 
some ox Stothard’s designs for Byron) 
‘ Rooms, ’ 1814; eleven plates for Somervilles 
‘ Poems,’ 1815 ; several plates after Westsll 
and others for Sharpe’s ‘Poets,’ 1816-17 ; and 
a portrait of Ilonry Mackenzie, author of 
‘The Man of Feeling,’ after Goddes, A 
number of proofs of Rhodes’s engravings are 
in tho print-room at the British Museum, 
lie worked skilfully in a style which gave 
little scope for the individuality of ss 
artist. He died at Camden Town on 1 Nov. 
1838. 

C.B 
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RHODES, WILLIAM BARNES (1772- 
1826), dramatic writer, second son of Richard 
Rhodes of Leeds, and of Mercy, his wife, -was 
bom on Christmas day 1772. In early life 
he was a writer in an attorney’s office, hut 
about 1799 he obtained the post of clerk in 
the Bank of England. His ability and as- 
siduity led to his promotion in 1828 to the 
office of a chief teller, which he held till his 
death, which took place at Bedford Street, 
Bedford Square, London, on 1 Not. 1826. 
He left a widow, and a daughter was horn 
posthumously. 

Rhodes is chiefly known as the author of a 
longpopular burlesque, * Bombastes Purioso,’ 
which was produced, anonymously, at the 
Haymorket on 7 Ang. 1810, when Mathews 
tookthe part of the King of Utopia andListon 
that of Bombastes. It was first printed in 
Dublin, in 1818, but was not published with 
the author’s name until 1822. Since then 
numerous editions hare been issued. Rhodes 
was also a collector of dramatic hteiature, 
and made large purchases at the Roxburghe 
sale in June 1812. His library was sold by 
Sotheby in 1 826. He also wrote 1 1. ‘ The 
Satires of Juvenal,' translated into English 
verse, 1801, 12mo. 2. ‘Epigrams,’ 1803, 
12mo. 

(Bent Mag. 1828, ii. 471 ; Genest'a Account 
of the Stage, mil. 203 ] E. I. O. 

RHODRI Maws, i.e, trb Gbbat (d. 
877), Welsh king, was the son of Merfyn 
Frych [q. v.], on whose death in 844 he 
became ruler of North Wales. According 
to Jesus Coll. MS. 20 ( Cymrodor , viii, 87), 
he was the son of Neat, heiress of Powys, and 
grandson of ‘ Ethellt,’ heiress of Gwynedd ; 
later authorities (‘Gwentian Brut,’ Powel, 
Catnhuanawc) reverse the two names. By 
his marriage with Angharad, daughter of 
Meurig ap Dyliiwallon, he became, on the 
death (in 871) of Gwgou, her brother, ruler 
of Ceredigion and Ystrad Tvwi also; his 
realm then extended from Anglesey to Gower, 
though hemmed in on the west by Dyfed 
(extending from St. David’s to Carmarthen), 
and on the east by principalities occupying 
the modern Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, and 
Glamorganshire. It was probably against 
Ehodii, who was an active and energetic 
prince, that Burhred of Mercia in 853 sought 
the help of his overlord Ethelwulf ; the West- 
Saxon king led an expedition into Wales, 
■which for a time re-established the Mercian 
supremacy. But Rhodri was chiefly occupied 
in u ithstanding the incursions of the Danes, 
who, with the ‘Dubh Gaill,’ or ‘gentiles 
nigri’of the Menevian annals, appeared in 
the Irish Sea from about 850, and. began to 


E ress hardly on Wales. Irish chronicles tell 
owhe slewaDanishleader‘Horm’in866; in 
876 he suffered a reverse, probably the ' battle 
in Anglesey on a Sunday ’ recorded under 
that year in ‘ Ann ales Oambri®,’ which com- 
pelled him to flee to Ireland. In the follow- 
ing year both he and his son (or brother?) 
Gwriad were slain by the English, a blow so 
keenly felt by hiB subjects that a victory 
over the English won on the banks of the 
Conway three years later came to be known 
as ‘ God’s vengeance for Rhodri.’ 

According to Asser, Rhodri left six sons, 
of whom he mentions .Anarawd as the 
leader (Mon. Mist. Brit. p. 488). Two others, 
Cadell and Merfvn, ore named by early au- 
thorities ; as to the other three there is some 
discrepancy. A tradition, of the existence 
of which in the time of Giraldua Cambrensie 
there is evidence, asserts that on theirfather’s 
death, Anarawd, Cadell, and Merfyn divided 
his dominions among them, taking'Gwynedd, 
South Wales, and PowyB respectively (Gn. 
Oambh. Bescriptio Kamhice , l. 2). It ia cer- 
tain that Anarawd and Cadell rounded the 
royal houses of Gwynedd and Deheubarth ; 
Merfyn appears to have transmitted no 
princely claime, and his possession of Powys 
is unattested. In later times the Btory ran 
that Rhodri himself made the partition, as- 
signing a royal court to each of the three 
sonB, and arranging for the supremacy of 
the eldest over the other two (Gwentian 
Brut in Myv. Aroh. 2nd ed. p. 688, Sir John 
Price in the ‘ desciiption ’ prefixed to Powel’s 
Histone, Humphrey Llwyd and Powel in 
the Histone itself). A document in the 
Iolo MSS. (pp. 30-1) adde the provision 
made by Rhodri for the settlement of dis- 
putes between two of the three princes. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
there was muoh debate among the antiquaries 
of Wales as to whether Anarawd or Oadell 
were the eldest and theiefore the privileged 
son, North and South Wales being at issue 
upon the matter. A full discussion of the 
topic from the noit hem point of view may 
be found In Vaughan of llengwrl’s ‘ British 
Antiquities Revived’ (1662, reprinted at 
Bala in 1884). 

[Chronicle and Genealogies in Harl. MS. 
3859, as printed in Cymrodor, vol. ix.; Jesus 
doll MS. 20, as printed in Cymrodor, vol. viii.; 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; Annals of Bister; 
Chronicon Scotorum, Rolls ed.] J. E, L. 

RHODRI ab OWAIN (d. 1196), Welsh 
prince, was a son of Owara Gwynead [q. v.] 
by his cousin Oristyn or Crisiant, daughter of 
Gronw ab Owain ab Edwin, On his father’s 
death in 1170 he was one of many claim ants for 
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a share of Gwynedd, but whatever portion ho in order to avengo an inroad into ArfoaTtT 
secured was lost to him in 1 1 74 , when his older legion between Bangor and the Rivals) of 
brother, David, possessed himsolf of the whole the northern princes Olydno liddyn w] 
rogion. In 1176 David imprisoned him ; he llaol, Mordai Ilael, and Rhydderch Hael 
succeeded, howover, in escaping, and before {Jl. 670), whose comrade Elidyr Mwynfawr 
the end of the year had driven his brother had boen previously slain in the district 
out of Anglesey and the adjacont districts, The men of Arfou led the van of Rhun's 
malting the Conway the boundary between host, which was so long absent from Wales 
them. lie now onl orod into an alliance with that on its triumphant, return Rhun granted 
Rliys ap Gruflfydd, princo of South Wales, to Arfon fourteen perpetual privileges 
and married one of his daughters, a union (Anaient Laws of Wales, ed. Owen, i. 104-m. 
against which Archbishop Baldwin in vain Rowlands speaks in 1 Mona Antique’ (ed! 
protested, on the score of consanguinity, 1723,p. 101) of other laws made by Rhun' 
when ho visited Anglosoy witli Giialdus contained in an old manuscript styled 'Laws 
Cambreneis in 1188. In the interval bo- of Rhun ap Maclgwyn ; ’ this, however, was 
twoou this visit and the transcription of the probably only a copy of the Venedotian code 
first odition of tho Wolsh ‘ Itinorary 1 of Gi- containing ‘ Breiniou Arfon.’ Rhun appears 
raldus (1101), Rhodriwas dispossessed of all in the Triads as one of the three ‘blessed 
hie territory by his nephows, the sons of rulers’ of tho Isle of Britain (My®, Arch. 
Gynou nil (twain. In 1103 ho was for a sor. i, 9, ser. ii. 8, sor. iii. 26), and also as 
short time reinstated in Anglesey with the one of the three ‘ golclen-shackled ’ princes of 
aid of Godrod, Icing of Man, an opisodo after- tlio island (ib. sor. i. 22, ser. ii. 43, ser, iii. 28), 
wards remembered as ‘the Gaelic summer’ which is explained as meaning that he was 
( Bed Booh of Jlergtst, Oxford edit. ii. 406), too tall to rido any horso with stirrupB in the 
but before tho end of tho year ho was again ordinary way, and therefoie had a chain of 
drivon out, by the sons of Oynan. In 1194, gold slung across the crupper of his steed to 
when Lly welyn ah lorworlh and tho sons of support his ankles. That he bore the surname 
Oynan overthrow David, ho appears to have 1 1 1 ir,’ i.e. the t all, isknown from the pedigrees 
taken his brother’s side, and probably lod tho in Jesus Ooll. MS. 20 {Oymrodor, viii.87)and 
foroes which wore dofoatocl by Llywolyn ill tho poetry of Moilyr Brydydd ( MymrianAr- 
Ooed Aneu in Anglesey. As a result of his ohcnalogy, Denbigh edit. p. 140). Rowlands 
nephew’s victory, he was left with a bare asserts, without authority, that he gave his 
livelihood. He died in 1195. The 1 Myvy- namo to Oaor Rhun, the ancient Oonovmm 
l-inn Archaiology’ contains one poem to {Mona Ant. ed. 1728, p. 148). In the late ‘His- 
Rhodri by Gwalchmai (2nd edit. p. 140), tory of TalieBin,’ printed in Lady Charlotte 
one by Elidyr Hnis (p. 211), and lour by Guost’s odilion of the ‘ Mabinogion,’ Bhun 
Llywarch ap Llywolyn (pip. 201-3). is represented as a gallant sent to. try the 

[Annalos Oambrlce; Bruts in tho Myvy ri an virtue of Rlphin’s wife, an attempt in which 
Archaiology ; ILnovarium Xumhrim byGirnldue h® 18 baffled by the substitution of maid for 
Cambreneis.] J. E. L. mistross. 

dditut . M»tir muyr , ,, . , [Ilarl. MS. 3860, and authorities cited.] 

RHUN ap MAELGWN {Jl. 660), British L J.EU 

king, was the son of Maelgwn (hvynodd 

[a. v.], whom ho succeeded as ruler of North RHYDDEROH I1AEL, i.e. the Liberal, 
Wales about 647. Tho modimvul romance or Hjun, i.e. the Aged {Jl. 680), British 
known as ‘ Brouddwyd RJionabwy ’ intro- king, was tho son of Tudwal Tudolyd ap 
ducos Rhun ns ‘a tall man with curly au- Olynog ap Dyfnwnl lien Olarl. MS. 8859, 
bum hau - ,’ whose privilogo it is to give as printed in Oymrodor,™.. 173). The seventh- 
counsol to all comors, and to whom Arthur century Iraot known ns the ‘Saxon Genea- 
accordingly brings his couneollors {Mrtbi- lagies’ monlions ‘Ridorchhen’asoneoffoar 
noyion, od. Jlhys and Evans, pp. 169, 100). British kings who fought against Ilussa, king 
This conjunction of Rhun and Arthur is au in Northumbria,, about. 600 (Nnifflins, ed. 
anachronism, but what is said of the former Mommsen, 1894, p. 200, in Mon. Germ.wtr, 
suggests that ho inherited from his father Mon. Hist. Brit, p. 76). Adsmnan Bays that 
not only North Wales, but also the authority ‘Roderous fllius Tothail, qui in Petra Cloithe 
of 1 gwlcdic,’ or overlord of the other Kymrio (i.e. Aielud or Dumbarton) regnavit, was a 
princes. According to a ‘ cyfarwyddyd’ or friend of St. Oolumba, and on one occasion 
popular talo, quoted by lorworth ap ItTadog, sent to him to inquire privately whether he 
who in tho early part of the thirteenth century would fall a viotim toliis foes. The samt 
oompiled tho Vonedotian oodo of the laws of replied that he would, die in hie bed, and thu 
Ilywel the Good, Rhun invaded the north prophecy, says his biographer, was tuinuea 
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(Vita S. Columbis, i. 15). Except for these 
two references, what ie known of Rky dderch 
comes from late sources. The Welsh Triads 
call him one of the three liberal princes of 
the isle of Britain (My 13 . Arch, 2nd edit. eer. 
i, 8, ser. ii. 82, ser. ni. 30), and speak of the 

3?radog,’ i!e. Aidan, king of the i^cots from 
674 to 806 (ser. i. 4fi, ser. iii. 62), Iorwerth 
apSIadog, in the Venedotian edition of the 
tows of Hywel the Good, mentions Khyd- 
derch Hael among the northern chiofs who 
attacked Arfon m the time of Rhun ap 
Maelgwn [q. vj (Ancient Welsh haws, ed. 
Owen, i. 104). In Jocelyn’s ‘ Life of St. Ken- 
tigem’ he appears as the devout king who, 
zealous for the progress of Christianity among 
his people, invited the saint to the north 
from St. Asaph, and met him at Hoddam in 
Dumfriesshire, where Kentigem for a time 
established himself, moving in the course 
of a few years to Glasgow. According to 
Jocelyn, Rhydderch and Kentigem died in 
the same year. The date, however, is un- 
certain. 

It is generally believed that Rhydderch was 
the victor in the battle of Arderydd, fought, 
according to Harl. MS. 8869 (Cymrodor, ix. 
166), in 673. Skene has identified the site 
with the Knows of Arthuret, nine miles north 
of Carlisle (Four Ancient Books qf Wales, 
i. 06), a suggestion generally accepted, in 
spite of the fact that itB author habitually 
wrote ‘ Ardderyd,’ to make it more plausible. 
Various theories as to the cause of the conflict 
have been put forward. Edward Davies 
believed it to have been a contest between 
Christianity and druidism, the leading figures 
on either side being Rhydderch ana Merlin 
(Mytholoyy of the British Druids, pp. 469- 
474). Skene took it to he a struggle between 
a Roman and Christian and a native and 
semi-pagan party (Four Ancient Books, i. 06). 
RhyB (Celtic Biitain, p. 148) regards the 
mam result of the battle as the shifting of 
power from Carlisle to Rhyddexch’B capital at 
Dumbarton. Several allusions to Rhydderch 
are to he found in the mediaeval Merlin 
poems. The ‘Hoianau’ speaks of him as 
‘guardian of the faith,’ who hunts with his 
dogs a mystic pig; the series of kings in 
' Cyfoesi Myrddm’ starts with him; in the 
‘AfeUennau 1 the mystic apple tree is pro- 
tected from the glance of lus men. No im- 
portance is to be attached to the inclusion 
of Rhydderch in one of the lists of ‘saints’ 
in the Iolo MSS., p. 138, or to the state- 
ment in ‘ Englynion y Beddau ’ ( Blaok Book 
of Carmarthen, fol. 82 6) that his grave is at 
Abererch (Carnarvonshire). 

[Authorities cited.) J. E, L. 


RHYDDERCH, RODERICK, or 
ROGERS, JOHN (d, 1736), printer, was 
the son of Rhydderch Dafydd ap Gruffydd 
of Owm Du, near Newcastle Emlyn. In 1708 
he settled as a printer 111 Shrewsbury, and 
from that year until 1728 printed, accord- 
ing to Rowlands’s ‘ Cambrian Bibliography,’ 
eighteen hooks connected with Wales. He 
was himself an author, publishing transla- 
tions of English religious tracts in 1716 and 
1720, and ballads m 1717 and 1722. From 
1716 until his death he edited a Welsh 
almanac, for which he occasionally wrote 
verse ; tlierearepoemsbyhimalso in 'Carolun 
a Dyiiau Duwiol,’ 1720, and in 1 Blodeugerdd 
Cymru,’ 1769. His most important work 
was, however, the ‘ English and Welsh Dic- 
tionary' published by him in 1726 (2nd edit. 
1781, 3rd edit. 1787), which was the first 
undertaking of the kind. This was followed 
in 1728 by a Welsh grammar (in Welsh), 
abridged for the most pait from that of Dr. 
Jolin David Rhys [q. v.] Soon after this 
Rhydderch, as we learn from a letter he wrote 
to Lewis Morris [q.v.) in December 1729, 
gave up his business and moved to London. 
His last days were spent at Cattolhaiarn 
in the parish of Cemais, Montgomeryshire, 
where he died in November 1735. 

[Rowlands’s OsunbrianBibliography , Ashton's 
Hanes Uenyddiaeth Gymreig.pp. 108-206, 716— 
718.] J, K I,. 

RHYGYFARCH (1066-1099), wrongly 
called Rhyddhaech, and in Latin Rioemae- 
ontrs, clerk of St. Davids, was the eldest 
son of Sulien, bishop of St. Davids from 
1072 to 1078, and from 1080 to 1086, 
Bom in 1066, he was trained by his father, 
who maintained a school of great reputation 
at St. Davids, and appears to have spent 
most of his life in that place and at Llan 
Budarn Fawx in Cardiganshire, the home of 
the family. He is the author of the oldest 
extant lire of St. David, that in Ootton, MS. 
Yesp, A, xiv, printed in Rees’B ‘Cambro- 
British Saints,' pp, 117-44. MS. A. 4.20, at 
Trinity College, Dublin, a Latin psalter, was 
written for Ehygyfarch’B use by his brother 
leuan: it contains some verses by him. Ac- 
cording to 'Brut yTywysogion’ and 'Brut y 
Saeson,’he was the most learned Welshman 
of his time, and vet had received no insl ruc- 
tion except from his father. He died in 1 099, 
at the age of forty-three, leaving a son Sulien, 
who became a clerk of Lion Badam Fawr, a 
teacher, and a peacemaker between Welsh 
and English, ana died on 22 Sept. 1146. The 
only ancient authority which makes Rhygy- 
farch a bishop is MS. C. of'Annales Cambrire ; ’ 
but even if the text of that manuscript is cor- 
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roc fcly givon in tlio Rolls edition, * episcopus ’ is 
probably a mistake foi 'opiscopi,’ to bo taken 
-with. ‘ Sulien.’ Sulion was no doubt followed 
directly by Wilfrid, and the conjectures of 
Xladdanand Stubbs ( Councils and Mcolesias- 
tical Documents, i. 301 n.) liavo no historical 
basis. Tlio Gwonlian * Brut y Tywysogion,’ 
which spoaks of * Rliyddmarch [a form for 
which thoro is no other ovidenco] escob 
Dewi,’ is of no authority. 

[Annales Cambrice; Brats in My Tyrian Ar- 
ehuiology, 2nd edit. , Qnddan and Stubbs’s 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, i. 180, 
note h, pp. 208-9, 801, 063-7. J J. E. L. 

RHYS ab OWAIN (d. 1078), Wolsb 

S irince, was tbo Bon of Owftin ab Edwin ab 
Cinori ab Owain ap Ilywel Dda. _ IIo was 
one of the loaders do foaled by William Fitz- 
Osborn [q. v.j in an expedition led by the 
latter about I070ugainst the pooplo of Brock- 
nook (Oni). Vxt. iv. 7). On tlio death of 
his brother Marodudd in 1071, Bleddyn ap 
Oynfyn of North Wales appears to" hiivu 
seized the crown of Dohexxbartli, but in 107/3 
Rhys and tho bondmen of Ystrad Tywi (East 
Carmarthenshire) slow tho northern prince, 
and South Wales was divided between Rhys 
andRhyddorch ap Oaradog, who in tho same 
year defeat ed Gronw and Llywelyn, sons of 
Cadwgan, in the battle of Oamddwr. In 
1070 tho death of Rhyddorch loft Rhys in 
solo possession ; ho defeated the sons of 
Oadwgan onco again in the following year, 
in tlio battle of 1 Gaunnitul,’ In 1078 Rhys 
was attacked by Trail acarn ap Oaradog, then 
ruling over North Wales; his household 
troops woro cut to pieces, and ho kimsolf 
becamo a fugitivo, disustors which wero re- 
garded in the north aB a judgment for tho 
murder of Bleddyn. Towards tho end of tliri 
year ho and liis brother Jlywcl woro slain 
bvOarndog^ap GrufTydd, lord of Gwynllwg 

[Annales Cambria! ; Bruts in Myyyrinn Ar- 
chaioUigy, 2nd odil. j Erooman’s Norman Con- 
quost, iv. 603.] J. E. L. 

RHYS ax 1 TEWDWR (d, 1093), Welsh 
Icing, was the son of Towdwr ap Oadell ab 
Eiuon ab Owain ap Ilywel Dda (Gin. Oambu. 
Desor. Kamb>\ i. 8; Jesus Coll. MS, 20, in 
Cymrodor, viii. 88). Late authorities, such 
ns David Bowel and Lowis Dwnn. (Visita- 
tions, ii. 16), omit Oadell, and by malting 
Rhys a son of the Tewdwr ab Einon who 
died about 90*1 (Annales Cambria), would 
have it understood ho performed the aotive 
doeds of his short reign between tho ages of 
ninety and a hundred. Ho became king of 
South Wales on tho death of Hhys ab Owain, 
his second cousin, in 1078 ; according to the 


untrustworthy' Gwent ianBrutTh^X'" 
Brittany; but 'Brut IeuanBrechfaWt! 111 
late authority, says it was from fif 
while the other Bruts give no hint tCS 
was an exile at all For two or three ' ££ 
ofter his accession ho was harassed by tW 
lacks of Oaradog ap Gruffyddap EhyddS' 
wlio had now made himself master of £ 
greater part of Gwent and MorgamW 
According to the twelfth-century 
GrufTydd apCynan(106BP-1137) l J 
pnneo found him in 1081, when fi e 
at Porth Olais, near St. David’s, a refugee m 
the cathedral proomets, willing to promise 
homage and the half of his realm to Qmlft-dd 
in roturn for assistance. While this part of 
tho story may have beon coloured by the bio- 
grapher's provincial zeal, it is certain the two 
princes marched togothor against Caradoir an 
GrufTydd, Trahaearn np Oaradog, and Sleilyr 
apRhiwallon,who met thorn atMynyddCam 
a placo not yot identified (though it cannot 
bo Oarno in Montgomeryshire, os popularly 
supposed), but probably to bo looked form 
Mouth Oardijjansliiro (Cymrodor, xi, 167). 
Thoro a decisive battle was fought, in which 
Oaradog, Trahaoarn, and Moilyr foil, and the 
crowns of Gwynedd and of Doheubarth were 
pormanontly Beoured to the descendants of 
GrufTydd and ofllliys respectively. Gruffydd's 
biographer alleges that he was distrusted by 
Rhys, who withdrew from him after thebattle, 
and that in rovonge lie ravaged lthys’s lands, 
Rhys wftB again involved in civilstnfeml088, 
when hLatlog, Cadwgan, and Rlxiryd, sons 
of Bleddyn ap Oynfyn, drove him into exile. 
Boforo tho end of the year, however, he re- 
turned with Irish assistance, and defeated 
tho throo in tho battle of ‘ Pen Letheieu,’ in 
which Madog and Ekiryd fell. Another 
movement, due to tho conduct of the rela- 
tives of Ondifor ap Gollwyn of Dyfed,whoset 
up Gruflydd ap Mareduud against Hhys, was 
crushed m 1091 at tho battle of LlanDudoch 
(St, Dogmel's). Tho Normans were now be- 
ginning that vigorous attack on South Wales 
wliioh maxkod fixe reign of William Eufns, 
and in tho Eastor week of 1003 (17-23 Amd) 
Kliya met tho new settlors of Brecknock m 
battle, and was slain. Both Florence of 
Worcosicrand tho Welsh Bruts use language 
which implies that the blow was believed m 
that age to have put an end to kingship 
among the Welsh; Dyfed and Ceredigion 
were at once invaded by the Normans, and 
many years wont by ore the descendants of 
Rhys were able to restore the principality of 
South Wales. Rhye married Gwladys, daugh- 
ter of Rhiwallon ap Oynfyn (Bruty Tyiryso- 
yion, Oxford edit. p. 281), and left three 
children : Gruflydd, who alter many year* 
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succeeded Mm ; Hywel, -who was imprisoned 
by Amulf Montgomery, but escaped with 
some bodily injury (ib, jp. 296) ; and Nest, 
w ho married Gerald of Windsor. 

The circumstantial account given in the 
' G-wentian Brut’ and in Powers ‘ Historic ’ 
of the relations between Rhys and Iestvn 
ap Gwrgant of Glamorgan appears to oe 
without historical authority. So, too, is the 
statement found m the lolo MSS. (p. 216) 
that Rhys brought over from Brittany the 
i system of the round tabic,’ with rules for 
the bards as they were observed in Arthur's 
time. 

[Arnialea Oambrias ; Bruts in Myyyrian Ar- 
chttiology, 2nd edit.; Florence of Worcestsr; 
Povel’s Historie of Cambria ; Life of Gruffydd 
apQynan inMyv. Arch. , -Freeman's Norm an Con- 
quest and William Rufus.] I. B. L. 

RHYS at GRUFFYDD (1182 P-1197), 
prince of South Wales, called ‘Rhys Mwyn- 
fawr 1 and ‘ yr Arglwydd Rhys, was son 
of Gruffydd ap Rhys (< i, 1187) [q.vj and 
Gwenllian, daughter of Gruffydd ap Oynan 

S Jesus Coll MS. 20 in Oymrodor, viii. 88). 
Join about 1132, he in 1146 aided his elder 
toother Gadellin the capture of the castles of 
Dinweileir, Carmarthen, and Llanstepkan; 
he was with Oadell, too, in his attack upon 
Wiston Castle in 1147. In 1160 he joined 
in the invasion of South Cardiganshire, 
which expelled Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd 
from the district; he and his brothers in 
1161 carried the war into the tract between 
the Aeron and the Dovey,and almost wholly 
won. it. Later in this year Maredudd and 
heburntLoughor Castle, ravaged Gower, and 
rep&irad their castle of Dinweileir. In 1163 
they completed the conquest of North Car- 
diganshire, took Tenby by a night surprise, 
and captured also the castles of Aberafan 
and Ystrad Oyngen. Rhys closed the year 
with a foray into Oyfeiliog, the region eaBt 
of Machynlleth. By the departure of Cadell 
this year on a pilgrimage, power fell into the 
hands of the two youths Maredudd and 
Rhys, and the death of the former in 1166 
left Rhys sole ruler of what was held by the 
Welsh in Dyfed, Ceredigion, and Ystrad 
Tywi. In 1168 he strengthened Mb northern 
frontier hy building a castle at the mouth of 
the Dovey. 

With the substitution of the strong hand 
of Henry II for the anarchy of the previous 
reign, Rhys’s position hecame difficult. He 
made preparations for a conflict in the early 
part of 1168, removing all his valuables to 
the wilds of Ystrad Tywi. Henry, however, 
persuaded him to submit, and in an inter- 
new promised him Ountref Mawr and an- 
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other whole ‘cantrev.’ According to the 
Welsh authorities this promise was not kept, 
and the forays of Walter Clifford, to whom 
Cantref Bychan was given, coupled with the 
establishment of Roger de Glare in Ceredi- 
gion, drove Rhys once more into rebellion 
|see Claud, Roods de]. He captured Clif- 
ford’s castle of Llandovery, and burnt those 
of Roger in Ceredigion; in 1169 he de- 
stroyed the caetleB of Dyfed, and attacked 
Carmarthen, which was, however, relieved 
by Reginald, earl of Cornwall [q. v.l Rhys 
was now beset in Dinweileir by the com- 
bined forces of the English and the North 
Welsh, but he successfully stood the siege. 
He was apparently not again disturbed until 
the spring of 1163, when Henry, who had 
now returned from the continent, marched 
into South Wales to reduce him to obe- 
dience. The expedition reached Pencader, 
where Rhys was overcome. He returned with 
Henry to England, and on 1 July 1168 did 
him homage at the council of Woodstock 
(R. Dioeio, Rolls edit. i. 311). But in 1164 
he was again in revolt, destroying castles in 
Ceredigion, and when, in the autumn of 
1166, Henry Md an army against the princes 
of North W ales, Rhys was one of the con- 
federate chiefs who met to oppose him at 
Corwen. The king’s failure encouraged him 
to attack Cardigan Castle, which he took at 
the beginning of November, with the aid of 
a clerk, one Rhygyfarch ; Oilgerran also feU 
into his hands, as well as Robert Fitz- 
Stephen, his cousin. Rhys was now master 
again of Ceredigion; in 1167 he joined the 
princes of Gwynedd in an attack on Powys, 
which gave Mm the district of Cyfeiliog, and 
afterwards in a long hut successful siege of 
the royal castle of Rhuddlan. Next year he 
built a castle at Abar Emion, and twice in- 
vaded Brecknock, the first time unsuccess- 
fully, the second with such a show of power 
as to win for him favourable terns of peace 
from the justiciar, Richard de Lucy [q. v.] 
Rhys’s position was now well assured ; in 
1171 he rebuilt Cardigan Castle, and reduced 
Owain Cyfeiliog of 'Powys to submission. 
In the autumn of the same year he took 
advantage of Henry’s passage through South 
Wales on Mb way to Ireland to come to on 
understanding with him ; in return for a 
substantial tribute, the lung recognised his 
possession of Ceredigion, Ystrad Tywi, and 
two commotes of Dyfed. The arrangement 
was confirmed on Henry’s return at an 
interview between him and Rhys, wMch 
took place at Laughame in Easter week, 
and, according to the * Chronicle of the 
Princes,' Rhys was soon after made ‘justice 
of allDeheubarth.’ In the rebellion of 1178- 
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] 174 he sided •with Henry, and in the latter an incident which QiraldusOa^b^Z — ’ 
year besieged Tutbury, which was hold for garded as a signal instance of divmanJw" 
Earl Ferrers, with a fores of Welshmen (R. button. Released by his son Hvr™i q ' 
Diouto, Rolls edit. i. 384). On 29 June he had to face in 1196 a plot of the men f 

1176 he was present at the council of Ystrad Tywi to depose lnm in favour of h 
Gloucester, having with him six minor sons Maredudd and Rhys, whom he forth 
princes of South Wales, most of whom were with imprisoned in Ystrad Meurig Castle" 
connected with him by marriage. In May TIis last campaign was fought in 119fl 

1177 he did homage to Henry at Oxford ho dost roved Carmarthen, captured anci burnt 
with the other princes of Wales, and re- the castle of Oolwyu, burnt the torn of 

ceived Meirionydd, a district held by Oynan Radnor, defeated Roger Mortimer in a pitched 
ab Owain Gwynedd until hie death in 1174 : battle, and took Pain’s Castle in Elfael. He 
in the same year he strengthened his hold died on 28 April 1197, and was buried m St 
on tho upper valley of the Wye by building David’s Cathedral, where Mb tomb (of the 
a castle at Rhayader. A struggle with the end of the fourteenth century) is shown in 
sons of Oynan bogan in 1178, which ended the presbytery. According to the 'Annals 
in their winning back Meirionydd for the of Winchester, ’Rhys was at the time of his 
north. doath undor excommunication in conse- 

Rhys’s sons were now old enough to be quence of an insult inflicted by his sons 
a source of trouble to him. Their ravages upon Petor de Lein ; on the submission of 
inducod Henry in 1184 to plan an expedi- Iub Bon Gruffydd, his body was scourged and 
tion into South Wales, hut Rhys met tho absolution pronounced over it. 
king in J uly at Worcester, and there pro- Rhys married Gwonllian, daughter of 
mised obedience on their behalf. He found, Madog ap Maredudd of Powys, and left a 
however, that, they would not accept his numerous progeny by her and others. His 
terms, and had accordingly to wait upon sons were Rhys Gryg (d. 1234), Grnffydd 
Henry at Gloucester shortly afterwards and (d, 1201), Maredudd (d. 1201), Oynwrig(i 
inform him that poace could not be mado, 12S7), Tlywel Sols (d, 1109), Maelgwn (d. 
The conflict was novcrtheloss postponed, and 1 281), Oadwaladr (d. 1186), Maredudd, areh- 
in 1186 matlors were settled bv Ranulf de doacon of Cardigan (d. 1227), Maredudd 
Glanvillo [q. vj Rhye afforded arolibishop Rdall (d. 1239), and Morgan (d. 1261). Of 
Baldwin fa. v.J every facility for hie tour his daughters, Gwenllian (d. 1230) married 
through Wales in 1188 ; he recoived him at Ednyfed Fyohan and Anghorad William 
Radnor, escorted him through a considerable FilzMarlin; Elnion Clud of Elfael and 
portion of Me dominions, and entertained him Einion ap Rhys of Gwerthrynion were also 
at Cardigan. But for the entroatios of Ms sons-in-law of Rhys, 
wife ho would himself have taken the cross. Rhys is gonorally reckoned the founder of 
Tho doalh of Henry TI, liowevor, once again tho monastery of Strata Florida, now My- 
lrindled in Mm the spirit of strife; he took nachlogfur, Cardiganshire. He certainly en- 
by surprise the castles of Llonstophan and dowed it on a liboral scale (Dttsdaie, v. 
Laugharne, ravaged Ponfro,Rhos, and Gower, 082-8), though Giraldus Oambrensis says it 
and was only olieclced by the resistance of owed its foundation (in 1106) to RohertEitr- 
Carmarthen. An army was despal ched Stephon ( Speculum JEccletits, Rolls edit, of 
under Prince John to quoll tho southern Gir, Oamdr. iv. 162). He was a donor also to 
prince, but Rhys, finding himself isolated, Whitland and Talley Abbeys. The ‘Myvy- 
decided to yield, and in Ootobor 1180 oame rian Archaiology ’ contains three poems m 
to Oxford to render the oustomary homage to his honour by Oynddelw (2nd edit, pp. 164- 
Ricliord I. The king, however, was not 107,171-4), one by Gwynfardd Bryoheiniog 
there to receive him ; accordingly ho re- (p. 193), and one by Soisyll Bryfivnch (pp. 
tgrned in great wrath, end appears not to 230-7). The ‘ Chronicle of the Princes ’ae- 
havo tendored homage again. In 1190 ho scribes a contest for two chairs between 
built a castle at Kidwelly ; in the following poets and musicians, held under the jrntro- 
year, on 16 Aug., he deprived his son-in- nago of Rhys at Cardigan in 1176, which is 
law, William FitzMartin, lord of CemaiB, of the earliest instance of an ‘ eisteddfod, 
his oastlp of Nevem, and gave it, against Ms r Annales Cambria ; Bruts in Myvyrian Ar- 

oath, to his son Gruffydd. l'urthor successes c 1,aloloev: Giraldus Oambrensis, Bolls edit, of 
followed in Dyfed ; in 1192 Lawhadon, and WOT t S| yi, 14, lfi, 80, 86, 110-12, 122, 145. 
in 1198 Wiston, fell into the hands of the p PT | f»r l H yB Abbas, Bolls edit. i. 93, 182, 814, 
Welsh. But Rhys’s age now exposod Iiim 317, 866, fi. 87, 97 ; Robort of Torigny, Rolls 
to the violence of hie ambitious sons; in 1194 edit. p. 061 ; Annales Mouastici, Bolls edit. 1. 
he was imprisoned by thorn in Nevem Oastle, 48, 66, ii. 00, iii. 18.] J.E.i* 
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RHYS GOOH ap KHIOERT ( A. 1800), 
Welsh poet, lived at Tir I aril in Glamorgan. 
According to the Iolo MSS, (p. 229), his 
father was a son of Einion ap Oollwyn, one 
of the figures of the Glamorgan conquest 
legend. Stephens has shown (Literature of 
the Kymry, 2nd. edit. pp. 4/54-6) that this 
parentage is impossible, since Rhys's imme- 
diate descendants belong to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and his poetry is of 
the age preceding that of Dafydd ap Gwilym 
[q. v.J lie is in error, no doubt, m stating 
Shat it is poetry without * cynghanedd,’ but 
the alliteration is not uniformly employed, as 
in later work (Manes Llenyddiaeth Qymreig, 
by Gweirydd ap Rhys, pp. 168-9). Rhys’s 
poms (twenty in number) first became 
lmown through their publication, from a 
manuscript of John Bradford of Tir larll (d. 
1780) in the Iolo MSS. (pp. 228-61) ; his 
namawas previously almost unknown. They 
are mostly love poems, marked by much feli- 
city of expression and a keen appreciation of 
natural beauty, qualities in which Rhys an- 
ticipates Dafydd ap Gwilym, his younger 
contemporary and poetio heir. He was the 
father of Rhys Brydydd or Rhya Llwyd of 
Lian Haran, a poet of the end of the four- 
teenth century (Mymjrian Archaiology, 2nd 
edit. p. 826 ; Iolo MS S. pp. 200, 289). 

[Authorities cited.] J. E. L. 

RHYS GOOH ERYRT, i.e. of Sxrow- 
dosia (1810 P-1400 P), Welsh poet, was the 
son of Dafydd ab Iorwerth of Hafod garegog, 
near Bedd Gelert, a freeholder and descen- 
dant of Oollwyn ap Tangno, who founded 
one of the fifteen tribes of North Wales. 
If the traditions are correct which assert 
that he sang in the presence of Edward of 
Carnarvon and also to Owain Glyndwx, he 
must have lived during the greater part of 
the fourteenth century. In the aooount 
given in the Iolo MSS. (p. 97) of the ' three 
Eisteddfods of revival,’ Rhys is said to have 
attended the second, held about 1329 at the 
house of Llywelyn ap Gwilym, of Dol Goch 
in Emlyn, and in a contest with Sion Cent 
to have composed the best ‘ moliangerdd ’ or 
laudatory poem, though beaten as regards 
the ‘ wengerdd ’ or religious ode. In all pro- 
babilify the poem printed in Iolo MSS. (pp. 
807-10) is addressed by Rhys to this Llyw- 
dyu, whom, he praises for his poetic skill 
and invites to North Wales. Another poem 
shows Rhys as the rival in love of his neigh- 
hour and fellow-bard, Dafydd Nanmor [q, v.] 
Seven of Rhys Gooh’s poems have been 
printed : viz. three in ‘ Gorchestion Beirdd 
Ovmrii ’ (2nd edit. pp. 124-181), two in the 
‘Bcython’ (iii. 461, iy, 807), one in the 
TO!,, xvi. 


Iolo MSS. (pp. 307-10), and one in Sir John 
Wynn’s ‘History of the Gwydir Family’ 
(ed. 1878, pp. 89, 40). A large number still 
remam unprinted in the Cymrodorion MSS. 
in the British Museum ( Cymrodorion Trans- 
actions, 1822, i. 179-95). Rhys was buried 
at Bedd Gelert, and left a daughter Margaret, 
who manned Ieuan ap Rhys. 

[Gorchestion Beirdd Cymru ; History of the 
Gwydir Family, ed. 1878, p 39 ».] J. E. R. 

RHYS (or RICE) ap THOMAS (1449- 
1626), supporter of Henry VII, third son of 
Thomas ap Gruffydd ap Nicolas of Newton, 
Carmarthenshire, and his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Gruffydd of Alberaar- 
lais, was horn in 1449. When about twelve 
years of age he accompanied his father to 
the court of Philip of Burgundy ; the two 
returned to Wales about 1467, and not long 
after the father and his sons Morgan and 
David died, leaving Rhys in possession of an 
extensive property in South-west Wales. 
During the reign of Edward IV he organised 
his tenants and neighbours into a fighting 
force of several thousand men. The author 
of the life in the ‘ Cambrian Register ’ re- 
presents Rhys as favourable to the Earl of 
Richmond (afterwards Henry VII) at the 
time of Buckingham’s rebellion in 1488, and 
OSBerts that Richard m demanded his son 
as a hostage. But he was, on the contrary, 
in receipt of an annuity of forty marks from 
the king (Gaibdneii, Rickard III, pp, 271- 
272), who seems to have suspected nothing 
until the last moment. It was early in 1485 
that the Welsh leader, through his friend 
Trahaearn Morgan of Kidwelly, entered into 
communications with Henry, and finally 
promised to support him if he landed in 
South Wales. When the landing was car- 
ried out in August, Rhys took up arms, and 
a meeting with Henry soon took place. The 
Story of a meeting at Milford, when Rhys, 
in literal fulfilment of an oath, allowed toe 
earl to step over his body, deserves no credit. 
In the battle of Bosworth (22 Aug.) Rhys 
and his forces rendered valuable aid, and he 
was knighted by Henry on the field. On 
8 Nov. 1486 he received a grant for life of the 
offices of constable, lieutenant, and steward 
of the orown-lordship of Brecknook, and on 
the 6th a similar grant of the offices of 
chamborlain of South Wales 1 in the counties 
of Kermerden and Cardigan,’ and steward of 
the lordship of B uiltli (Oampbiiii, Materials 
far a History of the Reign of Henry VII , i. 
106, 109). He led a troop of English horse 
at Stoke (16 June 1487), and was one of tke 
captains of the abortive expedition to France 
of October 1492 (Bacoit, Sts*, of Henry VII). 

8 B 
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In (ho battle of Blacklioatli (17 Juno 1497) 
lie had command of fifteen hundred horse, 
took Lord Audley prisoner, and was created 
knight-banneret on tlio field ; ho was one of 
the company who later m the year pursued 
Porkin Warbeck to Buaulieti Ahboy (IIaooit). 
On 22 April 1506 ho was elect od a knight of 
the Garter, lie fought in the brunch expe- 
dition of 1518, and received soon after tho 
ottico of seneschal and chancellor of the 
lordships of 1 laverfordweet and Ithos. IIo 
died in tho spring of 1525 (Anstcs, Jiet/ister 
of the Garter, 1724, ii. 2S)2), and was buried 
at Carmarthen in tho Groyfriars’ Oliurch, 
whence his body was afterwards romovod to 
St. L’uter’s. The tomb was restored in 1 805. 

liliys married, first,, Eva (called by Uwnu 
Mabli), daughter of Ilonri ap Uwilyiu of Owrt 
Ilonri, by whom ho had one son, GruJlydd ; 
nud, secondly, .Janet (d, 1555), daughter of 
Thomas Mathews of Radyr, Glamorganshire, 
and widow of Thomas Htradling. A list of his 
natural children is given in the' Cambrian Ito- 
gistur’ (i. 144). One of Ijowis Glyn Ootlii’s 
poems (<>d. 1 857, i. 103-0) is in liis honour. It 
is clear ho played an important part in the 
revolution which placed Henry Vll oil the 
throne j and h'ullor remarks that 1 well might, 
he give him a Garter by whose effectual help 
lie had recovered a crown’ ( Worthies, 1002). 

(A full biography, written about 1836 by ft 
descendant, was printed in vol. i. of the Cam- 
brian Register. (pp. 4.0-144), It dopmuls loo 
much on tradition to bo altogether trustworthy, 
yet contains uuiuli import mil, information. Other 
sources are tho chronicloH of i’olydoro Virgil, 
Ilall, Grafton, llolinsbod, and Speed; Bacon's 
Hist, of Henry VII ; Dwnn’s Heraldic Visita- 
tions, i. 210; Anstis’s Rogistur of tho Garter; 
Qairdnor’s Bieliard III.] S. Ji. L. 

RHYS, JOAN DAFYDD, or Jons 
Day re (IB81—1600), Welsh grammarian, 
was horn in 1684 at Linn Focthl u, Angle- 
say. His father, Dafydd Ilhys, was, ac- 
cording to the traditional story (which is 
imperfuctly corroborated), a son of Rhys 
Llwyd Brydydd of Glamorganshire, and 
came to llio north as gardener to Sir Wil- 
liam Grufiydd of Penrhyn, who married 
Jane Htradling of St. Donut’s In that county. 
Dafydd married, it is Haiti, one of the bride's 
attendants ; on the doath of both in a few 
years their son John was brought up aft Ht. 
Donat’s, and educated with tho Standings. 
It, is certain ho was in December 1655 a 
student of Christ. Church, Oxford, but, loft 
the university without graduating, and pro- 
ceeded 1o Hienn (Tuscany), whore he took 
thedegreo of doctor of medicine. Appointed 
public moderator of tho school of Pistoia, he 
published at Venice au Italian work on tke 


Latm language, and at Padua a 
Use, ‘Do 1 Luhero lingua pronunciation*. 
Alter a long residence abroad he returned 
to England and practised as a physic! 
settling at i) aon Owm Llwch, at tlie&ouf 
tho Brecknock Beacons. lie had been nr J 
some years beforo mdringliishomemBriZ 
uockskire, by Sir Edward Str adlin g r q ,*N 
to publish a Welsh grammar, and in 169« 
his ‘ Oambrobrytannicm Cymimomve lining 
institut nines et rudimeuta ’ appeared in 
London. Tho Latin text (a large part of 
which has reference to Welsh prosody) ia 
preceded by a dedication to Sir Edward who 
boro the expense of publication, by Latin 
complimentary versos by Camden and John 
Htradling, a Latin address to tke leader hy 
11 umpliruy L’riclinrd of Bangor, and Ithjab 
own Welsh preface. Wood nsserts that 
Rhys died a papist, but Prichard calls him 
‘ sincerro religionis propaganda avidissimiii' 
though the purposo attributed to him of 
issuing his grammar in order to aid the 
rodders of tho Welsh liible of 1688 seems to 
have been an afterthought of his friends, 
lie introducod into his grammar a new or- 
thography, which was followed by Myddel- 
tou (L593 and 1003) and Henry Perry 
(1505), but never won general acceptance. 
A manuscript translation by him of Axis- 
lotdo’s ‘Metaphysics’ into Welsh is said to 
have once existed in the library of Jesus 
Uollogo, Oxford. Rhys died in 1009, leaving 
a son Walter, who was vicar of Brecon from 
1670 to 1021 (J onus, History qf Brecotishire, 
ii. 61). 

[Wood’s Athonm Oxon. ; tract by E. Gamoga 
in mites to Tuliosin Williams's Doom of Colyn 
Dolphyu, 1837 ; Rowlnnds's Llyfryddiaeth y 
Oymry, pn. 67-68 ; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. MOO- 
1714. 1 J.E.L. 


RHYS, MORGAN (1710 P-1779), Welsh 
hymn-writer, was bom about 1710 in the 
neighbourhood of LI andovery. At first one 
of Griffith Jones of LlanDdowror's travelling 
schoolmastorR, he afterwards kept school on 
his own account at Capel Isaac, near Llan- 
deilo, living in a cottage on Owm Gwenywdy 
farm, in the parish of Llan Fynydd. He 
early joined the Oalvinistio methodiats, and 
was a member and preacher of the Oily owm 
Society, lie died in August 1779, and was 
buried at Llan Fynydd. 

IIo first appeared as a hynm-wnter m 
1760, when twenty-two hymns from liis pen 
were published at Carmarthen. In 1761 a 
second edition of this collection appeared, 
under the title ‘Golwg o ben Nebo (‘A 
Prospect from the Summit of Nebo ); ni 
1778 a third followed, and in 1775 ft fourth, 
all at Carmarthen. Further editions were 
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published in 1808 (Carmarthen), 1831 (Her 
thyr), and 1841 (Aberystwyth). In 1767 
another collection, entitled 1 Qolwg ar ddull 
y byd hwn yn inyned heibio ’ (‘ A Prospect 
of how the fashion of this world passeth 
away ’), was printed at Carmarthen, while a 
third, issued m 1770 or 1771 from the same 
press, bore the title ‘ Qolwg ar y ddinas 
noddfa’ ('A Prospect of the city of refuge ’). 
In 1770 Rhys published on elegy on several 
prominent methodist divines (Carmarthen) j 
Rowlands also mentions three collections of 
religious verse by him, which he assigns to 
1774. Rhys was a facile composer, and 
many of his hymns are in constant use at 
the present day. 

[Llyfryddi.ietli y Oymry, by Rowlands ; Hnues 
Llanyddiaeth Gyinrcig, by Ashton, pp. 365-8 ; 
Methodistiaeth Cymru, 1854, il. 460; Sweat 
Singers of Wales, by Elvet Lewis, pp. 70-4,] 

J. E. I. 

RHYSBRACH, JOHN MICHAEL 
(1693 P-1770), sculptor. [Seo IivanHAOK.] 

RIALli, Sib PHINEAS (1775-1860), 
general, born on 16 Dec. 1776, was third son 
of Phineas Riall of Hoywood, co. Tipperary, 
and of Catherine, daughter of Charles Gala- 
well of Dublin. He obtained a commission 
as ensign in the 92nd foot on 31 Jan. 1794, 
and became lieutenant on28 Fob., and captain 
on 31 May. On 8 Dec. in the same yoar he 
obtainedamajorityin the 128th foot, but that 
regiment was reduced soon afterwards, and 
he remained unattached till April 1804, when 
be became major in the 16th foot. He had 
been made a brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
1 Jan. 1800. 

The 16th foot (first battalion) went to 
the West Indies in 1806, and in 1809-10 it 
toot part in the expeditions under General 
8kGeorgeBeckwith [q. v.] against Mar tiniqu e 
and Guadeloupe. In both eases Riall com- 
manded a brigade. He was praised in des- 
patches, and received the medal with clasp. 
In the reduction of the Saintes Islands, which 
followed upon the capture of Martinique, he 
volunteered to storm Port Morolli with his 
regiment, hut the risk was thought too great . 
He was made brevet colonel on 26 July 1810, 
and on 27 Dec. of that your he obtained the 
lieutenant-colonelcy of the 69th foot. 

On 4 June 181 3 he was promoted major- 
general, and in September he was sent out 
to Canada, which was at that time hard 
pressed by the troops of the United States. 
He was employed in Upper Canada, and 
during the winter he destroyed Buffalo 
and other vHlagea on the south, side of the 
Niagara in reprisal for the burning of Newark. 
In July 1814 a foroe of four thousand Ameri- 
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cans under General Brown crossed the 
Niagara and tookFortEne. Riall had only 
fifteen hundred regulars and six hundred 
militia and Indians, hut he advanced to meet 
Brown, and attacked him on the 6th at Street’s 
Creek. He was ropulsed with a loss of more 
than five hundred men, and fell back on the 
intrenched camp of Ohippewa, near the Falls. 
Fearing that his communications would be 
cut off, he retired in the latter part of the 
month towards Niagara, hut was mot by 
General Drummond, who was bringing up 
reinforcements. These raised the British 
strength only to two thousand eight hundred 
men, but they consisted of veteran regiments 
from the Peninsula. Drummond at once 
attacked the Americans (25 July), and, after 
several hours’ fighting, drove them hack on 
Fort Erie. Riall was severely wounded 
(losing an arm), and was taken prisoner. 
Drummond wrote of him : ‘His bravery, 
zeal, and aotivity have always been con- 
spicuous.’ 

He was appointed governor of Grenada on 
18 Feb. 1816, and remained there for some 
years. He was promoted lieutenant-general 
on 27 May 1825, and general on 23 Nov. 1841. 
Ha was riven the colonelcy of the 74th foot 
on 20 May 1836, and transferred to his old 
regiment, the 16th foot, on 24 April 1846. 
ne was knighted in 1833, having been made 
K.O.H. two yoart, before. He died at Paris 
on 10 Nov. 1860. In December 1819 he 
married Elizabeth Scarlett. 

[Gent. Mag. 1861, i. 202; Royal Military 
Calendar, iii. 229; Annual Register, 1814, p. 
199, &o.; Cannon’s Records of the Fifteenth 
Regiment; James’s Military Occurrences be- 
tween Great Britain and America; Morgan’s 
Oelobrated Canadians.) E. M. L. 

RICARDO, DAVID (1772-1828), eco- 
nomist, born on 19 April 1772, was third 
child of a ‘numerous family.’ His father 
was a Jew, horn in IloUand, who settled in 
England early in life, where he became a 
member of the stock exchange, made money, 
and was respected for ability and integrity. 
David was educated portly in England, and 
during his twelfth and thirteenth years of 
age at an uncle’s in Holland. He had no 
classical training, and was employed in his 
father’s business at the age of fourteen. Two 
years later he was entrusted to take two of 
his brothers to Holland. He married, on 
20 Dec. 1793, soon after attaining his majo- 
rity, Priscilla Anne, daughter of Edward 
Wilkinson, esq. The elder Ricardo was a 
strict adherent to the faith of his ancestors, 
and it seems that some discord aroBe when 
David, about this period, abandoned his early 
oreed, although it is added that the son 

3 b 2 
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always retained Ilia ‘ sincorcsl affection and 
respect for his father.’ He had, however, to 
set up in business for himself, and the chief 
members of the stock exchange, we are told, 
showed their respect for him by voluntarily 
offering their support. Ricardo -was eminently 
well qualified for suecoss in husinees. Hie 
coolness of head, his powers of calculation, 
and his sound judgment enabled him to turn 
to account the opportunities oiferod in a time 
of unprecedented financial disturbances. He 
not only made a fortune, hut acquired a higher 
reputation than bad over been gained by a 
man in a similar position. 

Ricardo, though bis literary education bad 
been neglected, was a man of too mueh in- 
tellectual activity to be absorbed in the 
details of business, lie was interested in 
the scientific movements which were attract- 
ing general attention at the end of the cen- 
tury. He fitted up a laboratory, formed a 
collection of minerals, and was one of the 
original members of the Geological Society 
(foundod in 1807). 

in J799, whilo staying at Bath for his 
wife’s health, be first met with Adam Smith’s 
‘Wealth of Nations,’ and became ini crested in 
the scientific treatment of economical ques- 
tions. The result of his inquiries first appoared 
in 1809, when the stato of the currency was 
causing general alarm. Ricardo was induced 
by JamosPerry [q. v.lto publish some letters 
upon the subjocl. in the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ 
of which Perry was then editor. Tlio first of 
thorn appoared on 6 Sept. 1809, and they were 
collected in a pamphlet which went through 
four aditions. The famous bullion commit toe, 
appointed in 1 81 0, made a report which was 
in almost complete agreement with Ricardo’s 
principles. Ilattributodthodepreoialion oftho 
currency to the excessive issues of tho Bank 
of England, and rocoinmended a resumption 
of cadi payment s in two years. The report 
was much criticised, and especially by Charles 
Bosanquct fq. v.], in a pamphlot of ‘Prac- 
tical Observations. ’ To this Ricardo published 
a reply in 1811, which was completely vic- 
torious, and Bosauq net's errors, according to 
Ooploston (Letter to Sir It. Feel, 1819), only 
served to show tho abilities of his opponent. 
Ricardo’s growing reputation as an authority 
on economics leu to warm friendships with 
Mnlthus and with James Mill. 

In 1816 Rioardo published a pamphlet 
upon the influence of a low price of corn 
upon profits, M althus andWust had recently 
put forward the theory of rout which is gene- 
rally named after Ricardo. Malthus was 
in favour of some degree of protection for 
agriculture, and Ricardo argues that this is 
inconsistent with Malthus’s own theory of 
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Ricardo aims at carrying out the &«. 

t i Q i« n ,? 0l V 0 S 10aU y ^ an its or iginator 
In 1816 Ricardo, m another pamphfet, pro- 
posed hie well-known scheme for maintain, 
mg the value of banknotes by making them 
exchangeable not for gold coins, but for 
standard bars of gold bullion. The scheme 
was adopted in 1819 in Peel’s act for the 
resumption of cash payments, but was aban- 
doned on acoouut of the temptation to forgery 
/riven by the substitution of one-pound notes 
ior sovereigns. 

Ricardo had now become a leading autho- 
rity upon economical questions. Bis pam- 
plilets showed both his practical knowledge 
and his logical acuteness. They prove that hs 
had worked out his general principles, though 
only dealing with their application to par- 
ticular problems. HiBfriends, and especially 
James Mill, entreated him to give a more 
systematic exposition of his theories, and the 
result was the publication, in 1817, of his 
main work, ‘ Principles of Politioal Economy 
and Taxation.’ The theories of previous econo- 
mists had, aB he says in his preface, been 
vacillating and inconclusive from their igno- 
rance of the true theory of rent. By show- 
ing the relation of this theory to their 
inquiries, Iib would he able to exhibit 
systematically the relation between rent, 
profit, and wages, and to trace the incidence 
of taxes. Ricardo was fully sensible of bis 
own literary defects, and the book is often 
hard to follow. It assumes a knowledge of 
Adam Smith, and introduces, without 
adequate notice, special meanings of terms 
di/fbrontly used by others. Bui whatever 
its faults of style, the hook was well received, 
and made an era m economic inquiries. James 
Mill and McCulloch, his ‘ two and only 
geuuino disciples,’ as Mill says in a letter 
aftor his death (Bain, James Mill, p. 211), 
did their best to propagate his teaching, and 
the treatise was accepted os the orthodox 
manifesto of the so-oalled ‘ classical ’ political 
economy. 

Ricardo bought the eBtate of Gatcombe 
Parle in Gloucestershire about the end of 
1818. ns retired from business _in _ the fol- 
lowing year. lie served as sheriff in 1818. 
lie became, early in 1819; member for the 
Irish borough of Portarlingtqn, in which 
thoro were about twelve constituents. Bi- 
oardo had never been, in Ireland, and pro- 
bably bought the borough, Hswm re-elected 
in 1820, and held the seat till his death. An 
account of his voteR and speeches, taken 
from Hansard, is given by Mr. Oannanm 
the ‘Eoonomio Journal’ (iv. 249—61, 409- 
428). Ricardo, though an independent 
thinker, agreed almost unreservedly with 
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tie policy of tie radical party of the period. 
He spoke and voted for parliamentary re- 
form and the ballot. Mr. Carman points out 
that the speech upon the ballot printed at the 
end of his works is erroneously identified by 
JIcCulloch with that of 24 April 1828, and, if 
made, is not reported in ( Hansard,’ He voted 
steadily against the * Six Acts ’ and the Foreign 
Enlistment and Alien Acts. He denounced 
rigorously all religious prosecutions, espe- 
cially that of Richard Carlile [q. v.] HU au- 
thority was naturally of most weight in finan- 
cial matters. He wrote to McCulloch that 
he was so frightened by the sound of hU own 
voice that he should probably think it wisest 
to give silent votBB. He gradually overcame 
the difficulty, and was received with the re- 
spect due to a specialist in his own depart- 
ment. His first conspicuous appearance, ac- 
cording to McCulloch, was on 24 May 1810, 
■when he rose, after being ‘loudly called upon 
from all sides of the house, ’to support Peel’s 
measure for the resumption of cash payments. 
He attacked the com laws, though he ad- 
mitted that a moderate duty might he re- 
quired to counteract special burdens upon 
agriculture. He attacked the usury laws, 
supported Huskisson’s repeal of the Spital- 
flelds Acts, and generally opposed every kind 
of bounty and restriction. He was added, 
upon his election, to a select committee upon 
the poor laws, upon which he appears, from 
his letters to McCulloch, to have had great 
influence. In the same year he was a 
member of a committee appointed by a 
public meeting (20 June 1819) to examine 
Owen's schemes [Bee under Owns, Robebt]. 
Ricardo, however, carefully explained that 
he did not agree with Owen’s aooialism and 
objections to the use of machineiy. He sup- 
ported a scheme, suggested at this time by a 
to. Woodson, for enabling the pooT to buy 
annuities. An elaborate plan for this pur- 

i ose had been prepared by Beutham in 1797 
Busiham, Works, viii. 409 &c.) Ricardo 
also supported the utilitarians and Joseph 
Hume in their demands for retrenchment. 
He declared, on 8 April 1822, that he had 
voted for every reduction of taxes that had 
been proposed during the session. All taxes 
were bad, and, except to avoid a deficit, he 
would vote for none, considering that a sur- 
plus would be an insuperable temptation to 
increased expenditure. His most remarkable 
plan was to pay off the national debt at once 
by an assessment upon all the property of 
the country. He finally convinced himself 
that this operation might be carried out in a 
year (11 MaToh 1823) (for some character- 
istic remarks upon this scheme see Oobbdtt, 
Political Works, vi. 7, 198, 826). In all those I 


matters Ricardo represented the favourite 
views of the utilitarians. He was a member 
of the Political Economy Club, founded in 
April 1821, of which the nucleus, according 
to Professor Bain (Janies Mill, p. 198), was a 
smell knot of economists who had been in the 
habit of meeting at Ricardo’s house. Ricardo 
was a frequent attendant during the follow- 
ing two years, The only subject which ho 
appears to have introduced was the effect of 
machinery upon wages (4 Feb. 1822; Minutes 
of Political Economy Club, privately printed, 
1882 ; cf. art. Tookd, Thomas). 

Ricardo wrote a few occasional pieces after 
the * Principles.' He contributed in 1820 to 
the supplement of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannioa, in which Mill was also writing an 
essay ‘ upon the Funding System,’ and in 
1882 published a pamphlet upon protection, 
which McCulloch, considers to be his master- 
piece in this kind. He also put together 
some notes upon his differences with Mal- 
tkus, which McCulloch considered to be of 
too little interest for publication. 

Miss Edgeworth visited the Ricardos at 
Gateombe w 1821, and gives an account of 
his family and ‘ delightfully pleasant house.' 
She says that he was charming in conversa- 
tion ; perpetually starting new game, and 
never arguing for victory. He took part in 
charades, and represented a coxcomb very 
drolly. Altogether she thought him one of 
the most agreeable and least formal persons 
she hod ever met (Life and Letters cf 
Maria Edgeworth, ii. 879). In July 1822 
he travelled to the continent with a family 
party, visited Holland, where he saw Bomo 
of ms Dutch relations, including a well- 
known Dutch poet, T. da Costa (1798-1860), 
went by the Rhine to Switzerland, where he 
was warmly received hy Dumont at Geneva, 
and discussed economic questions with Sis- 
mondi, and, after visiting the north of Italy, 
returned through France in November. His 
lottsrs describing this tour to children in 
England were privately printed in 1891, and 
give a very pleasant impression of amiability 
and good temper. His family held, it appears, 
that any child ‘could impose upon him/ At 
this time he was in apparently good health, 
and able to tales long walks. He had been, 
lie adds, in the habit of taking walks nearly 
as long, ‘ with Mr. Mill.' In the following 
autumn he was at Gatoombe, and preparing 
a pamphlet upon a scheme for establishing a 
national bonk, when a trouble in the ear to 
which he had been subject took a serious 
form. He died on 11 Sept. 1828. The news, 
as Mrs. Grots says, affected James Mill so 
deeply os to Teveal a previously unsuspected 
tenderness of heart, aud Bhe had never seen 
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George Groto ‘ so oppressed by any event 
before ’ (Bain, James Mill, p. 3 1 1 ). 

Ricardo sooms ioliavo boon a man of vary 
kindly and attractive nature. Ilia correspon- 
dence with Mftltlius (see below) allows a 
warm friendship, which was not. interrupted 
by keen discussions of wide differences of 
opinion. Another correspondence, with Mc- 
Culloch, from 1816to1823(sco below), shows 
similar qualities, besides containing some 
interesting remark b upon liis parliamentary 
career, and tlio difl'eroncos butwoon himself 
and his disciplo. Mill speaks of twelve years 
of ‘most delightful int ercowm’during which 
ho had been tlio confidant of all Ricardo’s 
thoughts, both upon public and private affairs. 

MoOnlloch says that, Ricardo contributed 
to almost evory London charity, and that, ho 
supported an nlnisliouso and two schools in 
the neighbourhood of Gat combe. Tie left a 
widow and sovon children. IliH oldest hoil, 
Osman (1790-3881), inherited tho ostato of 
Iiromesburrow in Gloucestershire, and was 
M.P. for ”W orcosl or J 847- J 8(iti. TJio second, 
David ( 1 800 -J 803), M.l*. for Stroud Dec, 
J832~MnylH33, succeeded to Gntcombc, and 
llie third, Mortimer, a captain in tho 2nd life- 
guards, died in 3870. < )f hiR four daughters, 
Henrietta married Thomas Qlutterlmek, 
Priscilla and Fanny married two brothers, 
respaetivoly Anthony Austin and Edward 
Austin, both or Woiton-undor-Edgo, Olou- 
costershiro. An engraving from a portrait 
by .3. l’liillips is pretixod to liis ‘ Works.’ 

' Ricardo was tho principal founder of wluit 
lias been called tho elmwioal school of poll- 
ticaloconomy. The main doctrines, expounded 
byMcOullooluiud .Tamos Mill, were accepted 
by J olin Stuart Mill , wit, It consi darnblu m edifi- 
cations, in tho most authoritative treatise 
of tha next generation. His theory was 
expounded by Do Quincoy (Do Qnlncoy'B 
writings upon this topic are collected in his 
Worlts, vol. ix. 1890), who answered some 
criticisms by Malthus and Samuel Bailey 
[q.v.] Ricarde has been attacked by writers 
of tho historical school for tho abstract nature 
of his writings, whilo Jevons and others have 
sharply criticised his theory of value. His 
lotlers to McCulloch showt iiat he was himself 
far from satisfied with his own conclusions. 
Tho thoory that valuo is proportional solely to 
the labour embodied was taken up by Marx 
and other socialist, writovs, and applied to 
consequences which Ricardo wouldhave coi'- 
taiuly repudiated. De Quincoy, in his ‘ Logic 
of Political Economy,’ has alroady not iced 
tliis application, flow far tho ‘ iron law’ of 
Wages, which is supposed to result from his 
principles, was regarded by Ricardo himself 
as a statement of fact s, or os a mere postulate 


for logical, purposo^ is not clear. Prefer 
Marshall, m Ms ‘Principles of Economic’ 
has discussed Ricardo’s views very f* 
liis ‘ roliabilitat ion ’ of Ricardo is dWi 
by Professor W. J. Asliley in the ■ Economic 
Journal’ for September 1891. Discussion, 
ol Ricardos thoonos are contained in all 
treatises upon tlie hiRtory of the subject 

Ricardo’s works are: 1. ‘High Jj^ca of 
Bullion, a proof of the depreciation of Bank 
Notes/ 1810. 2. * Reply to Mr. Bosauquet’s 
Practical Observations on tho Report of the 
Bullion Oommitt ee,’ 181 1 . 8. ‘ Essay on the 
Influence of n Low Price of Corn on the 
Profits of Stock,’ 1816. 4. ‘ Proposals for 
an Economical and Secure Currency, with 
observations ou tho Profits of the Bank of 
England,’ 1816. 6. ‘Essay on the Funding 
System,’ 1820 (in Supplement to ‘ EncycM 
p i edi a Britnnnica ’). 6. ‘Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation,’ 1817, 1810, and 
1 82 1 . The host odition, with introduction and 
not (-8 by ProfoBsor 13. O. K. Conner, was 
published in 1891. 7. ‘On Protection to 
Agriculture,’ 1822. 8. ‘Plan for the Esta- 
blishment of a National Bank,’ 1824. 

Romo ‘ Observations’ on parliamentary re- 
form were published by McCulloch in the 
‘Scotsman’ of 2+ April 1824, and are in- 
cluded in tho works, ua are notes for a speech 
on tho ballot. Tho collected works, including 
tho above, with a life by McCulloch, first 
appeared in 1 846, nnd have been reprinted. 
Letters from Ricardo nro included m the 
‘ Mdlangos nt Correspondence de J. B. Say,’ 
1 838. An intorosl ing set of letters to Malthas 
was oditod by Mr. Bonnr in 1887. The corre- 
spondence with MoOulloCh has been edited 
for the American Economical Association by 
Dr. J. H. Hollander (1896) (see Quarterly 
Journal of 'Economics (Boston) of January 
1890, and Economic Journal of January 
1896). Tho originals aro now in the British 
Museum (Add it,. MS. 34546), where there is 
also a letter to Bent ham of 1811, and some 
others. A 1 liird set of letters(1811-2S) toH. 
Trow or, partly in private possession and partly 
at Univ. Ooll,, Jjondon, was edited by James 
I ionar andJ.Il.il ollander(Oxford, 1 899, 8vo). 


[The oliiof authorities for Ricardo's life am 
tho Life hy McCulloch prefixed to the works, 
and a Life in the Annual Biography and Obi- 
tuary for 1824, attributed to a brother. Seealso 
Bain’e Lifo of James Mill and Personal life o' 
Q. Grolo, pp, 33, 42. Some letters to Mam 
Edgeworth anil others aro in possession of Mr. 
Frank Ricardo of Bromosborrow Place, Ledbury, 
who has kindly given information, A study of 
Ricardo’s lifo and work by J . H. Hollander of 
the Johns Hopkins University is in prepara- 
tion.] “S. 
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RICARDO, JOHN LEWIS (1812- 
1862), free-trader, tlia son of Jacob Ricardo, 
financier, and nephew of Da-rid RicaTdo[q. v.l, 
was born in 1812. In early life he showed 
great athletic prowess, on one occasion riding 
a spirited horse, barebacked, up a staircase 
and into a dining-room at Aylesbury. He 
had chosen the army as his profession, when 
he was induced, on the death of his father, 
to continue the financial business in which 
the latter had been engaged, In 1841 he 
became M.P. for Stoke-upon-Trent, and, in 
conjunction with Charles Pelham Villiers 
and others, advocated the repeal of the corn 
laws and the navigation laws, of which he 
made a special study. It was partly owing 
to his exertions that the stade tolls on thB 
Elbe were abolished. He retained the seat 
for Stoke until his death. 

An able administrator, Ricardo took a 
leading part in the promotion of the electric 
telegraph. He established in 1840 the Elec- 
tric Telegraph Company, of which he was 
chairman for ten years. While acting in 
that capacity he introduced franked message 
papers and the employment of female clerks. 
Re was chairman of the North Staffordshire 
Hailway Company from the lime of its con- 
struction until his death ; of the Norwegian 
Trunk Railway, for the consf ruction of which 
he contracted jointly with Sir Samuel Mor- 
ton Peto [q, v.l and Thomas Braasey [q. v.]s 
of the Metropolitan Railway Company ; and 
director of the London and Westminster 
Bank. He died at Lowndes Square, London, 
on 20 Aug. 1863. lie married, in 1841, 
Katherine, daughter of General the Hon. Sir 
Alexander Duff, and sister of James Duff, 
fifth earl of Fife, leaving a son, Augustus 
Lewis Ricardo, captain in the grenadier 
guards, who died without issue in 1871. 

Ricardo published, among other pamphlets, 
1. 'The Anatomy of the Navigation Laws,’ 
London, 1847, 8vo. 2. 'The War Policy of 
Commerce,' London, 1855, 8vo, 

[Gant. Mug. 1862, ii. 495; Athenaeum, 1862, 
ii. 278; Electrician, 1862,] W. A, S. H. 

BIOART, ROBERT (Jl. 1478), town 
clerk of Bristol, was a lay brother of the 
fraternity of the Kalendors, an ancient guild 
attached to the church of All Saints, Bristol, 
He was perhaps the vestry clerk of that 
churoh, for the parish minute-book appears 
to have been written by him from 1400 to 
1478. He wae elected common clerk of the 
town on 29 Sept. 1478 (the eighteenth of 
Edward IV. of, Kulmdar, p. 1), and held 
that office till 1608 or 1609 (ib. p. 49, and 
preface p. iii). It is somewhat improbably 
conjectured that ha was a chantry priest at 


All Saints. The name was not uncommon 
at Bristol, where a Reginald Riccard was 
steward in 1207, Arthur Rycarte sheriff in 
1668, and Philip Ricart town clerk in 1519. 
The will of a Robert Riccarde of Bristol was 
proved in the prerogative court of Canter- 
bury on 20 March 1 604. 

At the bidding of William Spencer, who 
was mayor of Bristol in 1478-9, Ricart 
compiled abook, to be known as the 1 Mayor’s 
Register ’ or ‘ Mayor’s Kalendar,’ to form a 
record of the ancient usages and customs of 
the town. The hook is divided into six parts, 
the first three TBlating to the history, the 
last three to the local customs and laws. 
It was edited by Miss Lnoy Toulmin Smith 
for the Camden Society in 1872. Leland 
(Itinerary, vii. 87) appears to quote it as ' a 
little hook of the Antiquities of the house of 
ICalendaries in Brightstow.’ Entries made 
by Ricart are found also in the ‘ Great Red 
Book,’ the ' Book of Wills,’ and the ' Little 
Red Book,’ among the Brietol archives. 

[Smith's Preface to Eicart’a Kalendar ; Rogers's 
KaLendars of AH Hullowen, Brystowe, p. 166; 
Barrett’s History of Bristol, p. 45G; Mrs. Green’s 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century.] C. L. K. 

RIOAUT. [See Rxcaut.] 

RIOCALTOUN, ROBERT (1691-1769), 
Scottish presbyterian divine, and friend of 
James Thomson, the poet, was born in 1691 
at Earlshaugli, near Jedburgh, where his 
father was a farmer. He was educated at 
Jedburgh grammar school and Edinburgh 
University, but owing to his father’s death 
he bad to take charge of the farm. At the 
same time he so diligentlyparsued theological 
studies that without going through the divi- 
nity hall he was licensed to preach by the 
presbytery of Kelso in March 1717. After 
having been for some years assistant to the 
Rev, Archibald Deans, minister of Bowden, 
he was in 1726 ordainod to the parish of 
Hopeldrk, where lie continued till Ms death, 
17 Sept. 1769. In August 1724 he married 
Anna Scott, who predeceased him, 4 Oct. 
1764. A son John succeeded his father in the 
parish, A daughter Margaret (1781-1786) 
married William Armstrong, the parish 
schoolmaster of Hopekirk, and was mother 
of Adam Armstrong, major-general in the 
service of Alexander I of Russia, and of 
Robert Armstrong, lieutenant-general in the 
same service and director of the imperial mint 
at St. Petersburg. 

lticcaltoun was a man of ability, of fine 
imaginative power, and extensive learning, 
and he will be remembored as having be- 
friended and encouraged James Thomson, 
author of the ‘ Seasons.’ Riccaltoun was 
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author of an ode on ' Winter/ in fifty-eight 
linos, ■which first appeared in Savage’s ‘Mis- 
cellany ’ in 1726, when it was attributed to 
David Mallet [q. v.] Tho latter seems at 
first to have countenanced the illusion, but 
omitted itfrom hie collected works. In 1740 
tho odo raappoared in the ‘ Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine/ its author boing given as ‘a Soots 
clergyman.’ In 1858 it again appeared in the 
same publication, with remarks by Peter 
Cunningham, who found no difficulty in as- 
signing its authorship to Ricoalloun. Whon 
James Thomson was engaged in 1725 on his 
ownpoem on' Winter/ he iul ly acknowledged 
his indebtedness to his oarly friend, whose 
ode on the same topic, as he states, ‘first put 
the design into my head. In it are some 
mastorly strokes that awakened me. 1 

Two years previous to his settlement, at 
II opokirlc, Ricoalloun published anonymously 
one of the earliest works on Lite ‘Marrow con- 
troversy/ entitled ‘A Sober Inquiry into tho 
Grounds of tho present Differences in tho 
Chunk of Scotland ’ (1728). Ricealtoun’s 
* Works ’ appeared posthumously in 8 vols. 
8vo, Edinburgh, 1771-2, and ‘ Letters to a 
Friend’ in the ‘Edinburgh Christian In- 
structor/ vol. vi. There liaB been erroneously 
attributed to him a work by tho Rev. Dun- 
can Shaw of Aberdeen, entitled ‘ Disserta- 
tion on tho Oonduot of tho Jewish Sanhe- 
drim, and Advioo offered by Gamaliel/ 1700. 

[Row Scott’s Fnfiti Eeel. Soot, j Memoirs of 
Thomson, by Murdoch and Nicolas ; Parish Re- 
gisters j Rich. Savage’s Miscellany, 1720 j Gent. 
Mag. 1740, now aer. 1853.] W. G-. 

RICCIO or RIZZIO, DAVID (1033 P- 
1 600], secretory of Mary Queen of Hoot s, was 
the son of a musician at Pane alieri.nonr Turin, 
where he was born about 1683. IIo obtained 
a good musical oducation from Ms father, and 
began life in tho service of tho archbishop 
of Turin, wlionco lio went to Nioo to tho 
court of tho Duke of Savoy. In tho autumn 
of 1561 he accompanied — it is said aB secre- 
tary (‘ Mfimoiro ’ addressed to Cosmo, first 
grand duke of Tuscany, in Ladanofit's 
Jjettrea de Marie Stuart, vii. 06)— the Mar- 
quis of Morotto, ambassador of the Duke 
of Savoy, to Scotland. Tho queen being at 
this time in uoed of a boss singer to complete 
tho quartette in hor private cl lapel, Riccio 
was reoommondod to hor by tlie marquis, 
and, giving special satisfaction, was retained 
in the queen’s service as ‘ void de oliambre.’ 
ITh salary in tins capacity gradually rose 
from 667. to 807., and lin also recoived other 
occasional sums (* Treasurer’s Accounts/ 
quoted by Laing in Knox’s Works, ii. 696). 
For some years ho remained at the Scot- 


tish court in this obscure position until 
on the dismissal of Mary’s French septan 
Raulet, m December 1604, he was chosen to 
succeed him. The office was not neceesanlv 
an important one, aud the selection of Riccio 
for it seems to have caused no remark It 
m now known, however, to have been coin- 
oident with the beginnings of an important 
change in the queen’s policy. She had now 
apparently taken the resolution to be tho 
pilot of her own political destiny— uncon- 
trolled by the Scottish lords, and even un- 
advised by her unole of Lorraine. She was 
embarking on designs the secrets of which 
could notes safely oonfided to a secretary of 
Fronoh nationality; and that it was ‘his 
trustworthiness rather than his knowledge 
of Fronoh that commended Riccio to her 
notice soomB evident from the statement of 
Sir Janies Melville that he ‘was not very 
skilful in dvting of Fronek letters ’ (Memoirt, 
]>. 109). Lt has even been supposed that 
from tho beginning Riccio was the seoret 
ngont of tho pope, and that his employment 
aB ‘ valet de oliambre ’ and musician was a 
more blind to conceal the real nature of his 
duties. Of thiB there is, however, no proof; 
and the supposition is irreconcileable with 
the fact that, while the pope was averse 
from the queen’s marriage, Riccio, appa- 
rently at tho instance of Mary, was the main 
negotiator of the marriage and on terms of 
special friendship with Darnley. Accord- 
ing to one account, Riccio, shortly after 
Darnley’e illness at Stirling, arranged for a 
clandestine marriage by introducing a priest 
into his own chamber, where the ceremony 
took place (‘ Mdmoire ’ addressed to the Duke 
of Tuscany in Labanoot?, vii. 67) j and, al- 
though the statement is insufficiently cor- 
roborated, it is not impossible that some kind 
of betrothal or engagement was then entered 
into, since Mary from about this time began 
to troat Darnley as at least her accepted 
lover. 


After the queen’s public marriage to Darn- 
lay on 29 July 1665, the influence of Riccio 
in her counsels became more marked, than 
ever, and bo practically superseded William 
Maitland (1628 P-1678) [q. v.l of Lethmgton 
as saorotnryof stale. Neithor by Riccio nor by 
Mavy was any attempt now made to oonceal 
the high position he ooonpied, or the autho- 
rity he wielded. XXis power, on the conti ary, 
became more manifest after the sudden fall of 
Darnley from favour. lie seomed virtually to 
have attained to the position in her counsels 
which her husband, bad he not lieen morally 
and intellectually unfit, could alone have 
olaimedt sho publicly sought his advice on all 
high matters of state in the presence of herno* 
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bility (Melvii.uc, Memoirs ,p. 132) ; and itwas 
goon recognised by all who needed favours that 
they could best be gained by an arrangement 
•with the ci-devant ‘valet ae chambre’ (id.) 
H we are to credit Sir James Melville, even 
Moray, when in oxile, did not disdain to seek 
to purchase the advocacy of Uiccio for his 
recall by the present of a 1 fair diamond ’ and 
the most humiliating promises (ib. p. 147). 
Riccio bore his new honours by no means 
meekly. He assumed a haughtiness of car- 
riage towards the Scottish nobles greater 
than they would have brooked even from the 
most exalted prince of the blood ; and his 
equipage and train, according to Knox, sur- 
passed that of Damley (Works, ii. 521). 
There is direct evidence that he had a large 
stud of horses (‘ Treasurer’s Accounts,’ quoted 
by Laing, id. ii, 697) ; and, according to 
Randolph and Bedford, ‘ the great substance 
he had ’ was, after bis death, ' muoh spoken, 
Borne say in gold to the value of 11,0001. Ills 
apparel was very good, as it is said, twenty- 
eqrlit pairs of velvet hose. His chamber 
well furnished, armour, dagger, pistolete, har- 
quebusses, twenty-two swords ’ (quoted in 
Appendix xv. to Robehtson’b History ofSco t- 
land ). The fact that his pride and ostenta- 
tion were an eyesore to the fierce Scottish, 
nobles gratified Mary more than it alarmed 
her (MELVIIAE, Memoirs, p. 133). It was 
her deliberate purpose that they should ac- 
custom themselves to treat with due respect 
him whom she specially delighted to honour. 
His ‘generous spirit and faithful heart' were 
not lass valuable because he was ' of humble 
origin’ and had been ‘ poor in goods ; ’ end, 
being convinced that he possessed fit qualifica- 
tions for the service required of him, she pro- 
posed to elevate him to the high estate of 
prime minister to an absolute sovereign, a 
sovereign independent of the nobilit^(‘ M6- 
moire sur la Noblesse’ in LabA-NOSE, vii. 297). 
To render herself and him secure against 
sudden surprise, she also resolved to form a 
bodyguard of Italians (Humans, Memoirs, 
p. 74). 

Riccio thus owed his elevation primarily 
to the queen’s political necessities or ambi- 
tion. This, of ooursa, does not disprove that 
he was also her lover ; and some of the 
methods used to defend her from this sus- 
picion tend rather to stimulate than to allay 
it. Riccio has been described not merely as 
ugly— after all, to some extent, a matter of 
opinion — but, by the indiscreet partisans of 
the queen, as old, which he certainly was not, 
his age wnen he arrived in Scotland being 
only twenty-eight (despatoh addressed to 
Cosmo I in Lin ajtopp, vii. 80), Since Riccio’s 
deration may be sufficiently accounted for 


on political grounds, distinct and independent 
pi oof of other motives must be forthcoming 
before they can be accepted. The theory is, 
moreover, supported by little more than in- 
sinuations. It rests chiefly on the jealousy 
of Damley^ who was persuaded by others, or 
succeeded m persuading himself, that he had 
‘a paitaker in play and game with him ’ 
(RandolphjlSJFeb. 1665-8, quoted in Turn, 
ed. 1864, iii, 216). He apparently supposed 
that he had discovered the queen with Riccio 
under suspioious circumstances (De Foix to 
Catherine de Mfidicis, 20 May 1666, in Teolut, 
ii. 206), and immediately after the murder 
of Riccio taxed the queen with unfaithful- 
ness (RuTHVErr, Narrative). But Damley’B 
evidenoe is in itself absolutely worthless. 
He had sufficient reason to detest Riccio on 
mere political grounds. His exclusion from 
the crown matrimonial was a corollary of 
Riocio’s elevation ; and since Riccio practi- 
cally held the political position which Darnley 
coveted, it was almost inevitable that Dam- 
ley should believe, or pretend to believe, that 
Riccio had also superseded him in the queen’B 
affections, In addition to this, Damley was 
in the hands of those who had resolved to 
utilise every semblance of evidence to fan 
the embers of his jealousy. It specially suited 
the conspirators against Riccio to make his 
undue familiarity with the queen one of the 
main pretexts for his murder, for by this 
means, besides securing the sanction and aid 
of Damley, they gave to their violence a 
superficial aspect of legality. 

Although the whole scope of the queen’s 
purpose and ambition was possibly not sus- 
pected even by the astutestof her opponents, 
many of the nobles witnessed the remarkable 
and sudden ascendency of Riccio with alarm 
as well as indignation. Sooner or later his vio- 
lent removal was inevitable, but what finally 
decided the conspirators to act was her re- 
fusal to pardon Moray and the other exiles in 
England) and the knowledge or suspicion that 
the former associates of Moray in Scotland 
would also be proceeded against. It has been 
supposed that Morton, who undertook the 
command of the conspirators, was induced to 
do so hy the fact that Riccio had superseded, 
or was about to supersede, him in the chan- 
cellorship. Hub theory is supported by a 
report of Randolph that the seal was ‘ taken 
from Morton, and, as some say, given to 
David’ (6 March 1566, in Cal. State Papers, 
For. Ssr. 1660-8, No. 168), and by a mar- 
ginal note to Knox's ‘ Ilistoiy,’ ‘to Davie was 
the great seal given’ (Works, i. 446); but 
the proper version of the story is probably 
that given by Lord Herries,who says: ‘Lest 
the lung should be persuaded to pass gifts 
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or any euoli thing privately by himself, alio 

S ’ Rod all things in that kind should ha 
with a soal -which she gave her secre- 
tary, David Hi mo, in keeping with express 
order not to put the soal to any paper unloss it 
be first signed with kor own hand ’ {Memoirs, 
p. 74), In any case Morton was bound by 
ties of blood to stand by Darnluy in Ins 
feud. The main oxecutors of tlio conspiracy 
were tho relatives of Darnloy, offended at 
the loss of his intlucnce; behind them was 
Maitland of Lethington, who, exasperated 
at his fall from powor, was probably tho real 
contriver of tho conspiracy m tho form that 
it assumed ; and in addition to him all tho 
protestant loadors, including probably even 
Knox, were involved, whilo it was also per- 
fectly understood that tho English govern- 
ment would preeerve an altitude of bunevo- 
lont neutrality. Tho death of Riccio was, 
with the tacit, sanction of tho English govern- 
ment, inlondod to bo the more preliminary t o 
a revolution by which tho queon was virtual] y 
to ho deprived of lior sovereignty, the real 
authority being transferred to Moray, with 
Darnluy as nominal sovereign. 

The conspirators contrived to make it ap- 
pear that I hoy acted at tho instigation of 
Darnley. With that ohjoct Darnloy’s uncle, 
George Douglas, after sotting Darnloy’s jea- 
lousy aflame, undertook, on kis giving’ his 
sanction and assistance iuflomng Riccio, and 
consenting to tho recall of Moray and tho 
banished lords, that his fellow-conspirat ors 
would engage to secure him tho crown matri- 
monial. With tho connivance of Darnley and 
the aid of Lord Ruthven, tho Earls of Morton 
and Lindsay, accompanied by a band of armed 
followers, contrived to gain acooss to Mary's 
supper-chambor in Ilolyrood l’aluoo on 
Saturday evening, 9 March 1605-6, Thence 
they dragged Riccio to an antechamber, and, 
in spite or tbo original purpose of tho loaders 
to havo subjected him to a kind of trial, 
furiously fell upon him with thoir daggers, 
inflicting on him in thoir murderous rago 
no fewer than fll’ty-six wounds. Ms muti- 
lated corpse was then thrown out of the 
window into tho courtyard, whonco it was 
earned into the porler’B lodga. Iloro tho 
body was placed upon a chest until prepara- 
tions could he made for its burial, an ar- 
rangement which causod tho porter’s assis- 
tant to thus moralise: ‘This has been his 
destiny j for upon this chest was his first bed 
when he entored into tho place, and now boro 
ho lieth wain, a very ingrato and misknown 
knave.’ The body was at first buried before 
the door of the abbey ; hut the queen, when 
she returned io Edinburgh in power after 
her oscape to Dunbar, ordered it to be taken 


up, and, according to Buchanan, caused it to 
be plaoed in the royal tomb, and almost ‘mta 
the arms of Queon Magdalene.’ Thisiscww! 
boratod. by Drury, who says that the con® 
was laid in tlio tomb where the queen's father 
lies j but adds that, to e avoid such speeches 
lias passed,’ it was finally decided to 'place 
it in another part of the church ’ (Cal. Sta te 
Papers , For. Ser. 1666-8, Nos. 289, 2071 
Possibly the body was placed only tamper 
rarily in tho royal tomb until a grave could 
bo prepared for it. The supposed grave m 
tho chapel royal is still pointed out. An 
engraving of Riocio playing a lute, from a 
painting executed in 1664, is prefixed to 
‘Particulars of the Life of David Riccio/ 
London, 1816. An anonymous portrait was 
lout by Mr. Keith Stewart Mackenzie to the 
first loan exhibition at South Kensmston 
(No. 317). B 

Liiccio’s place as French secretary to the 
queen was givon to his brother Joseph, who, 
a youth of eighteen years of age, arrived in 
Scotland shortly after David’s death in the 
suite of MauviseiCro, the French ambassador 
(Randolph to Oocil, 25 April 1606, in Cal 
State Papers , For. Ser. 1606-8, No. 806). 
It would apponr that in January 1686-7 
Joseph Riccio had been guilty of some in- 
discretion, of which he wished to lay the 
blamo on one Joseph Lulyni, then in Eng- 
land on the way to France. _ The precise 
nature of Jus misconduct it is impossible to 
dot Or mine (see the correspondence in appen- 
dix to Tyxmb’h Mist, of Scotland). Lntym 
was apprehended in England at the instance 
0 T Mary, and ultimately sent to Scotlnnd,bnt 
beforo his arrival tbo murder of Darnley had 
talcon. place, and Joseph Riccio, denounced 
as one of the actual murderers, had been per- 
mitted to oscapo to France. 


I Labium (T'a Lottres de Marie Stuart, Mel- 
villo’a Memoirs (Bannatyne Club) ; Knox’s 
Works ; Buchanan’s History ; Ruthven's Karra- 
t ivo of Riccio’B Murder ; Lord Hemes’s Memoirs 
(Abbotsford Club); Oal. State Papers, Kor Ser. 
during reign of Elizabeth, Venetian, 1668-60, 
and Spanish, 1668-67; Notice of Riccio by being 
in appendix to Knox’s History ; see also under 
Mauy Quuen of Scors.) T- V, 2- 


RIOE ap THOMAS (1449-1526), sup- 
porter of Henry VIL [See Rets.] 

RIOE, EDMUND IGNATIUS (1782- 
1844), founder of the Roman oalholio msto 
tuto known as the 1 Irish Ohrisiion Brothers, 
and the pioneer of primary education m 
Ireland, was horn on 1 June 1702 at West* 
court, near tho town of Gallon, ca ILlbenny. 
He was the third son of Robert Rice ana his 
wife, Margarot Tierney. Ms father, besides 
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being a small farmer, carried on a miscella- 
neous business in Collan, Young Rice re- 
ceived much of Ms early education from an 
Augustmian friar, of which order bis youngest 
brother subsequently became a member. He 
was soon sent to a day school in Callan, and 
later to Kilkenny. In Ms seventeenth year 
be was placed in business at Waterford, under 
bis uncle, Michael Rice, a wealthy export 
provision merchant. The latter died about 
1790, and bequeathed to Edmund his entire 
business, which he carried on for several 
years with gieat success. 

1 About 1796 a charitable organisation for 
visiting and relieving the poor, known as the 
Distressed Room-keepers^ Society, was esta- 
blished in Waterford by Rice and other mer- 
chants there. Rico visited the slums of the 
city m connection with tMs society, and was 
deeply impressed by the number of idle hoys 
who neither attended school nor had any 
knowledge of religion. Abandoning an early 
notion of disposing of Ms business and enter- 
ing an Augustmian monastery in Rome, he 
resolved to educate gratuitously the children 
of the poorer classes in Waterford. Bishop 
John Lanigan [q. v.] of Ossory and Bishop 
Thomas Hussey [q. v."J of Waterford sanc- 
tioned his scheme, and in 1802 he rented a 
house in New Street, Waterford, to he used 
as a temporary day school. Here he placed 
two qualified touchers in charge of the school, 
under Ms supervision. On the opening day 
the school was crowded. 

Next year Rice retired from business^ and 
Ms example was soon followed by four friends 
who joined him in dedicating their means and 
energy to the education of young catholics. 
They obeyed Rice ae their director, and called 
each other brother. They lived together, and 
set apart special hours for school work, re- 
ligious reading, recreation, and meals. They 
were all unmarried. Meanwhile a new school- 
house, which was named Mount Sion, had 
been built at the joint expense of Rice and 
Bishop Hussey, and was formally opened at 
Waterford by Bishop Power, Hussey's suc- 
cessor, on 1 May 1804. In 1806 Rice and Ms 
associates were joined by a nephew of Bishop 
Power, who contributed to the enterprise a 
large sum of money, The following year two 
more merchants, who had recently joined 
Bice, opened schools under Rice’s guidance 
in Camck-on-Suir and Dungarvan, In Au- 
gust 1808 the directors — now nine in num- 
ber — met at Waterford, and took from their 
bishop religious vows, and assumed a 1 habit ’ 
peculiar to themselves. They each adopted 
an additional Christian name, by which they 
were to address each other, Thenceforward 
they were known as ‘ Christian brothers.’ 


In 1811 the first school of the duly con- 
stituted order was opened in Cork, where 
local benefactors soon helped them to extend 
their operations, In L812, at the invitation 
of Archbishop Daniel Murray [q. v.l of 
Dublin, Rice established schools in the Irish 
metropolis. Each school received postulants, 
and ti ained novices , and Rice soon despatched 
teachers and directors to all parts of the 
country. In 1817 schools were thus esta- 
blished in Thurles and Limerick. There were 
at this time a few of the Laneasterian schools 
in the latter town, but on the opening of the 
Christian brothers’ schools seven hundred 
pupils left them to enter the new establish- 
ment. 

In 1818 the archbishop of Dublin, at the 
request of Rice, presented a memorial to the 
pope from all the brothers, praying Ms appro- 
bation of the new religious order. They 
also ashed an extension of the papal brief 
granted to a similar community in France, 
founded by De la Salle, and known as the 
‘ brothers of the Christian schools.’ On 6 Sept. 
1820 Pius VH issued a brief to Rice, sanc- 
tioning the establishing of the order, under 
the title of ‘Religious Brothers of the 
Christian Schools (Ireland).’ According to 
the rules and constitutions of the order, all 
the membera were to devote their lives to 
the gratuitous instruction, religious and 
literary, of male children, especially of the 
poor. The brotheis were also to be bound 
by vows of obedience, chastity, poverty, 
and perseverance in the institute. It was 
ordained by the pope that the directors, or 
heads of each house, should elect a superior- 
general from their body, who alone should 
regulate the government of the eider. Rice 
was unanimously elected first superior- 
general in 1822, at a chapter held in Water- 
lord, and governed the institute for sixteen 
years. In 1826 he was requisitioned by the 
catholics of Preston (Lancashire) to open 
sohoolsofhisorderthore. During the next few 
years his schools were established not only 
m other large towns in Ireland, especially 
in Munster, but in Manchester, Soho (Lon- 
don), Sunderland, Liverpool, Salford, .Leeds, 
and Bolton. After twenty-three houses had 
been set up by Mm in the United Kingdom, 
he in 1843 sent three brothers to Melbourne 
to found schools of the order in the Austra- 
lian cities. The course of instruction was 
soon extended beyond the needs of primary 
education. Pupils were successfullyprepored 
fox university examinations and for the Irish 
intermediate education examinations. 

Owing to advanced years, Rice resigned the 
sup erior-generalship of the order in 18S8 He 
died at Mount Sion, Waterford, on 29 Aug. 
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1844, aged 82. He was ini erred in the 
cemetery attached to the schools, where a 
memorial cliuroh was erected in his honour. 

The Irish Christian brothers have recently 
had ninety-seven houses in Ireland, with 
three hundred schools attached, and an 
average daily attendance of thirty thousand 
pupils. W ithiu recent years they have opened 
establishments in Newfoundland, Gihi altar, 
Calcutta, and Allahabad. The brothers also 
conductsix male industrial schools in Ireland, 
a deaf mutes’ and a blind institution, and 
orphanages for the poor and middle classes. 

[Private information,] It. M. 8. 

B.ICIE, GEORGE (1724-1779), politician, 
born in 1724, was son of Edward Rice of 
Newton, Carmarthenshire, M.P. for that 
county in 1722, by Luoy, daughter of John 
Morley Trevor of Glynde, Sussex. His 
father's family had hcon settled at Newton 
for many generations. Tic matriculated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 26 Jan. 1742, 
at the age of seventeen (Eqstdb, Alumni 
O.eon ), but look no degreo, and devoted 
himself to polities and local aflitirs. At the 
general election of 1764 he was returned for 
the county of Carmarthen after a warm con- 
test with Sir Thomas Htopney, and retained 
his seat, during a period oftwonty-llvo years, 
until his death, being re-elected four timOB 
without opposition, lie was made lord- 
lieutenant of his native county in May 1766 
(roappoinled 28 June 1701), and, when the 
Carmarthenshire militia was embodied (7 Dec. 
1759), ho was nominated colonel of the regi- 
munt. He hecomo chamberlain of Brecon 
and of the countieB of Brecon, Glamorgan, 
and Radnor in 1766, and was sworn in mayor 
of Oarmartbon on 6 June 1767. By his mar- 
riage, on 10 Aug. 1760, with Cecil (1783- 
1798), daughter of William, first earl Tal- 
bot, lord steward of the royal household, ho 
greatly increased his political influence, and 
on 21 March 1761 ho accepted office under the 
Dulro of Newcastle os a lord commissioner of 
the board of trade and foreign plantations, 
with a salary of 1,000/. a year. This post ho 
held insucooBBivo ministries until April 1770, 
when Lord N or th selected him for the court ap- 
pointment of treasurer of the liing’s ohambor, 
and he was sworn a mombor of the privy 
council on 4 May following. Rico, who boro 
a high character ( 'Autobiography of Mary 
Delany x ed. LadyLlanovor), dtod in office at 
the age of fifty-five, on 8 Aug. 1779. Ilis 
widow became a peeress in her own right ns 
Baroness Dynevor on her father’s death on 
27 April 1782, and died 14 March 3798, leav- 
ing, with two daughters, two sons — Goorgo 
Talbot , afterwards third Lord Dynevor (1706- 


1862), and Edward (d. 1867)7deaurfQW. 
ceater, whose son, Francis William fifth 
baron Dynevor, was father of the’ ^ 

[Foster’s Peerage ; Haydn's Boot of IWW 
od. Ockorbyj Pailnunentary Returns Gent u* 1 
1770, p. 423 ; Williams’s &*!££$& 
walos.j "W.B.W. 

RICE, JAMES (1843-1 882), novelist and 
historian of the turf, son of Samuel B ICC 
was born at Northampton on 26 Sept 184d 
and admitted on 1 Nov. 1866 at QuS 
College, Cambridge, where he reeded for 
nine t erms. In 1868 he became editor sad 
proprietor of ‘Once ft Week,’ which lie con- 
ducted not very successfully until 1872. At 
the same time he was studying for the bar 
and waB called at Lincoln’s Inn in 1871 but 
never obtained muoh practice. In 1872 he 
became London correspondent of the 
1 Toronto Globe,* anil in 1879 published bis 
liiBtory of the British turf in two volumes. 
Only tho first of those can be considered as 
strictly historical, and it rather merits com- 
mendation aB a lively contribution to the 
subject than a serious history, Rioe being 
more inclined to gossip pleasantly about the 
evontB of his own time than to retrieve the 
rocolleotions of the past. The second vo- 
lume consists mainly of entertaining, desul- 
1 ory essays, too numerous for a history, and 
too few lor a miscellany of ‘Tnrfiana. The 
book, as a whole, is creditable to his abilities, 
but can only be rogarded as a stopgap. 

Sevon years before its appearance Ricb's 
abiding reputation lind been assured by the 

S ublication of ‘ Ready Money Mortiboy ’(Lem- 
on, 1872 ( 8vo), the first of the series of clever 
novels ha issued in conjunction with Mr.(after 
Sir) W alter Besant, a literary partnership as 
remarkable os that of the Alsatian romance- 
writers Emile Erclcmann and Alexandra Cha- 
trian. Rice numbered Mr. Besant among the 
contributors to ‘ Once a Week,’ and, after at- 
tempting singlohanded a novel in its pages 
with indifferent success, proposed that they 
should conjointly write the novel whioh they 
entitled ‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.’ , The ad- 
mirable idea on whioh the story is founded 
was Bice’s own, and he had already vmtten 
two or three chapters before inviting Mr. 
Besant’s aid. Tt was published anonymously 
at. the authors’ risk, and proved a greatliteraiy, 
though not a great commercial, sucaessjitwas 
subsequently dramatised, under the title of 
1 Ready-Money,’ by the authors. The piece was 
produced at the Oourt Theatre 12Marohl874, 
and printed. After the appearance of its suc- 
cessor, ‘My Little Girl,’ the partnership ivaa 
for a time placed in jeopardy by Rice erase- 
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lution to devote himself to the her ; hut he 
found little encouragement there, and toon re- 
turned to literature. ‘ W ith. Harp and Crown ’ 
appeared in 1874, and ‘ This Son of Vulcan ’in 
1875. In 1878 the partners obtained a great 
success with * The Golden Butterfly,’ which 
became unusually popular from its intrinsic 
merit, especially in the portrait of the Ame- 
rican, Gilead P. Beck, and by the advantage 
it derived from publication m the ‘ "World.’ 
‘The Monks 01 Tlielema’ (1877) also ap- 
peared in the 1 World,' and in 1878 and 1879 
ijjy Celia’s Arbour ' and ‘The Chaplain of 
the Fleet ’ were published in the * Graphic.’ 
The last novel in which Bice had a share 
was ‘ The Seamy Side ’ (1881). He and his 
colleague had for some time past been 
writing Christmas stories for ‘All the Year 
Bound’ and the ‘World,’ and had made some 
unsuccessful experiments in the drama. In 
January 1881 Bice, whose health had hitherto 
been excellent, was attacked by a serious 
illness, and, although apparently recovering, 
could never rally from its results. He died 
at Bedhill, of failure of the heart’s action, 
on 26 April 1882. In 1871 he married, at 
Dublin, Lillie, daughter of George Latouche 
Dickinson of St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, by 
whom he left a son, Fabian Arthur Besant 
Bice. 

Bice’s literary colleague, writing to the 
‘Athanfflum’ on the day of his death, spoke of 
him as eminently large-minded, thoroughly 
businesslike, and full of loyalty and good- 
ness of heart. The novels in which he had a 
hand have almost all the morit of vigorous de- 
velopments of a single excellent idea, enriched 
with humorous and truthful portraiture, 
manly throughout, and never tedious. 

[Sir Walter Besant in the preface to the 
library edition of Beady Money Mortiboy, 1887, 
and in the Atboneeum for 29 April 1882 ; private 
information ; noLos. furnished by the Bov. J. H. 
flray of Queens’ College.] B. G-. 


BICE, Sib JOHN ap (d. 1678 P), visitor 
of monasteries. [See Pbioh, Sib John.] 
EIOE or PRICE, BIOHA ED (fi. 1548- 
1679), author, described by Tanner os ‘ Suf- 
folciensis,’ was a brother of Ellis Price [q, v.] 

( Latter a and Papers of Henry VIZI, x. 434), 
and son of Bobert ap Rhys ap Maredudd of 
FoelosandPlaalolyn, Denbighshire. In 1686, 
being a monk, he was recommended by Bishop 
Lee for election to the abbacy of Conway (to. 
viii. 448). The abbot was still living and 
omosed Bice’s election, 1 knowing him to be a 
wilful and misruled person, who would utterly 
destroy the abbey ’ (ib. x. 840). Bice, how- 
ever, was elected' in 1680. In the following ' 
year Conway was dissolved, and Bice endea- 


voured to make good termB for himself and 
his brethren (ib.) 

Bice wrote: 1. ‘The Bight Institution of 
Baptism set forth by the Reverend Father 
in Christ Herman, Archbishop of Cologne, 
whereunto is also annexed a Godly Treatys of 
Matrimonie, compiled bv the famous Clerlre 
and faithfull EvangelistiVolfgangus Muscu- 
lus, no lesse frutefull than necessary for all 
Godly Ministers of Christes Church, trans- 
lated by the unprofly table servaunt of Christ, 
Richard Ryce, London, 1648, 8vo, and also 
by another printer, Anthony Scololter [q. v.], 
without place or date, lOmo. 2. ‘ An In- 
vective against Vices taken for Virtue, 
gathered out of the Scriptures by the very 
unprofitable Servant of Jesus Christ, Richard 
Rice; also certains necessary Instructions 
meet to be taught the younger sort before 
they come to be partakers of the Holy Com- 
munion,’ London, 1579, 10mo (and another 
imprint by Kyngston, 8vo, black letter). 

[Maitland’s Cat. of Early Printed Books at 
Lambeth, p. 245 ; Hazlitt's Handbook to Early 
Engl Lit. p. 503, and Collections, i. 357; 
Dibdin’a Typogr. Antiq. iv. 307; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit.-Hib. ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit,] W. A. S. 

RICE, Sib STEPHEN (1037-1716), 
ohief baron of the exchequer in Ireland, born 
in 1637, wob a younger son of James Bice of 
Dingle, co. Kerry, by Phillis Fanning of 
Limerick. Before the death of Charles ft he 
had acquired a large practice at the Irish bar, 
andshowed skill os counsel in revenue matters. 

‘ Ha had,’ says Archbishop King, ‘formerly 
been noted for a rook and gamester at the 
inns of court. He was (to give him his due) 
a man of the best sense among them, well 
enough versed in the law, but most signal 
for his inveteracy against tne protestant in- 
terest and settlement of Ireland, having 
been often heard to say, before he was a 
judge, that he would “ drive a coach and six 
horses through the act of settlement,” upon 
which both depended ' ( State of the Protes- 
tants , chap, iii. sect. viii. p, 6), In April 1086 
James H appointed him baron of the ex- 
chequer. Room was found by the peremptory 
dismissal of Sir Standish Hartstonge (Cla- 
rendon and Rochester Correspondence, i. 818, 
824, 888). Bice was made a privy councillor 
in May along with Tyrconnel, N ugent, N agle, 
Justin MacOarthy, and Bichard Hamilton. 
He first sat as a judge at the beginning of 
June, being dispensed from taking the oath of 
supremacy, and afterwards went the Lein- 
ster circuit. The exchequer soon became 
the most important of the Irish courts), as it 
was the only one from which a writ of error 
did not lie in England. It was crowded with 
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suitors, und a protestant rarely succeeded 
there. liioo supported tlia resolve of Tyr- 
connol and liis monels to uproot tlio Caroline 
settlement, Tie opposed tliu suggestion of a 
commission of grace, by which money might 
be raised and the position of existing land- 
ownors might at the same tirno be respected. 
In August Jlicesaid'acommission -would only 
servo to confirm those estates which ought not 
to be confirmed' (i7>, p, 537), declined to_ say 
-what should bo done to tlioso whoso titles 
woro doubtful, and doclarod that nothing 
could bo done without a parliament. Novor- 
tholoss, save King, 'it was really believed 
that in a few years ho would, by some con- 
trivance or other, have given away most of 
the pvoleatant estates m Ireland without 
troubling a parliament to attaint them’ 
(State of the Protestants, chap. iii. sect. viii. 
p. 0). In November liioo took stops to 

J movent the court of common pleas, where 
loltu Keating [q. v.] presided, from inter- 
fering in disputes between rovenuo oiUcors 
and merchants ( Clarendon and JtooJt ester 
Correspondence, ii. 70). T 11 April 1087 he 

was made chief baron, displacing JTenry 
Hone, who had boon a mombor of the court 
for fourteen years. At the same time ho 
was knight od. 

After Tyrconnel succoedud Clarendon in 
the government (February 1086-7), tlio last 
restraint was removed, and protestants wore 
dismissed wholesale from civil and military- 
employment. The charters of nearly all the 
corporations, about ono hundred in number, 
wore brought into the oxchequor by writs of 
quo warranto (a apeoimon in Younu’s Town 
Hook of Belfast , p. 150), and doelurod void 
upon various protexts. The next st op was tbo 
forfeiture of lenses made by corporations, ovou 
whore the consideration was ample. Rico 
gave out that in this and ether mailers tbo 
protestants should have tliu striot letter of 
the law, in contradistinction apparently to 
equity ( Kino, chap. iii. sect . ix. 4.). For lie was 
one of the privy councillors who on 8 Maroh 
1680-7 signed Tyreonuel’s proclamation pro- 
mising that his majesty's suhj ocl s of what uvor 
* persuasion should bo protected in tliuir just 
rights and properties due to thorn by law ’ 
((lAtrx.viiu.il, Youyhal Council Book, p. 874), 
The corporation of Dublin was required to 
pload at short notice, and this led to a clerical 
error. The chief baron refused loave to amend 
tlio irregularity, and declared tbo charter for- 
feited without going into the merits of the oaso. 
Smaller places farod worse (IlAimis, Dublin, 
p. 869 ; SrUAlir, Armagh, p. 412 ; Youyhal 
Counoil Book, p. 879; D’Amon, Drogheda, 
ii. 297 5 D’Altow and O'Fianagan, Dundalk, 
p. 107 ; Wii'imtow, Derry and Enniskillen, 


3rd edit, p 26 i 

Iho protestant mayors and sheriffs VeLS 
rally expelled, even before the forfeit^ 
the charters, and at Limerick Riee refused to 
hold the assizes until Tyrconnel's nominee! 
were admitted (Leninas, Limerick, t> 2m 
ITo lumself became one of the forty-two bin 
posses under James’s new charter (ib p 2H) 
i'bu injustice was of course granted in t C 
case of really protestant towns lib) Belfast 
and Londonderry, and it was often necessary 
to name strangers in order to secure for the 
king’s creed a majority in the new corpora- 
lions (Bunn, Belfast, p. 156). In &£ mt 

1087llicewaB-withTyrconnolandSirBichaid 

N agio [q. v.] at Chester, where he dined more 
than once with the bishop, and had oppor- 
tunities of conferring with the king (Bibhop 
OAiiTWJtraii'r, Diary, pp. 78-6). 

Administrative and judicial action might 
do much, but the act of settlement could 


■ly in 1688 to proems 
,1 amoB’s consent. On 26 April Clarendon 
notes in his diary that the two Irish judges 
that day began t heir homeward journey ‘ mth 
very little satisfaction, for I am tolcl thB Mag 
did not approve the proposals they brougS 
him for calling a parliament.’ After James’s 
iiight, Tyrconnel sent Rice to France with 
Lord Mounljoy, whom he wished to get rid 
of, and they loft Dublin on 10 Jan. 1688-9. 
Mount joy’s inst ruet ions were to say that any 
attempt on Ireland would be hopeless, but he 
was sent to the Bastille as soon as he reached 
Varis (Jacobite Narrative, p. 43). Itico urged 
an immediate duscont, and returned to Ire- 
land with James in the following March, 
lie became a commissioner of the Jacobite 
treasury, and was in Limerick during the 
first siege. Alter William's repulse from 
that city m August 1690, ho wont again to 
Franco, and relumed with Tyrconnel. They 
brought somo money, and landed at Galway 
in January 1690-1. Aftor the final rain of 
the Jacobite cause, Rice was adjudged to bo 
within the articles of Limeriok,and remained 
in Ireland in possession of his estate. Ho 
doBB not seem to have returned, as Harta- 
tongo did, to Iris practice as a barrister, but 
on 22 Feb. 1703 ho appeared without a gown 
at tlio bar of the commons, and on the 28th 
at that of the lords, to argue against the act 
to provont the further growth of popery 
(2 Anne, chap. 0), and in favour of iho ar- 
1 icles of Limerick. His reasoning was sound, 

1... 1 1 n.vfliW Hlirittff 
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had been James’s intention to make him a 
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peer, and his patent as Baron Monteagle is 
aaid^o have been found unsigned in Dublin 
after tlie Boyne {Memoirs of Ghwce Family, 
p, 42). He married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Fitzgerald of co. Limerick, and bad several 
children. His eldest son Edward conformed 
to the established church to save his estate 
from passing in gavelkind under the penal 
law. The present Lord Monteagle is of the 
same family fsee Spbinb-Rioe, Thomas]. 

[Authorities as for Sir Richard Nagle [q. v.] 
and Thomas Nugent, titular baron of Rivers- 
ton [q. v.] ; othor authorities given in the text; 
information from Lord Monteagle.) R, B-n. 

BICE, THOMAS SPRING, first Lonii 
Moinmeua (1790-1866). [See Speing- 
Kiob.] 

RIOEMARCHIJS, RYTHMARCH, or 
BIKEMARTH (1066-1099), clerk of St. 
David’s. [See Rhvgveaeoh.) 

BI0H, BARNABE (1640 P-1817), au- 
thor and soldier, horn about 1640, doubtless of 
Essex origin, was distantly connected with the 
family of Lord-chancellor Rich. In his books 
he often dubbed himself ‘gentleman.’ Enlist- 
ing in boyhood in the army, he engaged in 
Queen Mary’s war with France in. 1667-8. 
"Writing in 1686, he says : ' It is now thirty 
yeares sith I became a souldier, from which 
time I have served the king in all occasions 
against his enemies in the fields ; the rest of 
the time I have continued in his garrisons, 
In this meane space I have spent what my 
friends left me, which was something; 1 
have lost part of my Moud, which was 
more; and I have consumed my prime of 
youth and florishing yeares, which was 
moste’ ( Adventures of Brusanus), In cam- 
paigns in the Low Countries in the early 
port of Elizabeth’s reign he served with 
Thomas Churchyard, Gascoigne, and other 
adventurers of literary tastes, and emulated 
their example as writers. He rose to the 
rank of captain. Churchyard, in his 1 True 
Discourse of the Netherlands,’ makes fre- 
quent quotation from ' Captain Barnabe 
Bich his Notes.' At Antwerp Rich mot 
Eichard Stonyhurst [q.v.], of whom lisformed 
au ill opinion. Afterwards he saw pro- 
longed service in Ireland. On 17 July 1678 
he sailed thither in the Black Bark in charge 
of the armour and other furniture of his 
kinsman, LordRich ( Cal. Irish State Papers). 
Like Barnabe Googe [q. vj, ho appears to 
have taken part in the efforts of Walter 
Devereux, first earl of Essex, to colonise 
Ulster, and the rest of his life was mainly 
passed in the neighbourhood of Dublin. But 
m 1674, during an interval of peace, hp de- 


termined to try his fortune with his pen. He 
paid a brief visit to London, and fell in with 
some of his literary companions-in-arms, who 
introduced him to Thomas Lodge and other 
men of letters. With their encouragement 
and aid, he designed a long series of popular 
tracts. For nearly fifty years his leisure was 
thenceforth devoted to the production of 
romances imitating Lyl/s ‘ Euphues,’ or of 
pamphlets exposing the vices of the age, or 
reminiscences of his past life, or denuncia- 
tions of papists and tobacco. On most of his 
title-pages he inscribed the prudent motto, 
‘ Malui me divitem esse quam vocari.’ He 
found a warm encourager of his literary am- 
bition in Sir Christopher H atton, whose house 
at Holdenby he minutely described in a work 
he brought out in 1681 undor the title of 
' Riche his Farewell to Military Profession.’ 
This attractive collection of romances — from 
which Shakespeare borrowed the plot of 
' Twelfth Night ’ — was apparently intended 
| as a valediction to his career as a soldier ; 
but it proved premature. He soon resumed 
: military duty in Ireland. After Sir John 
Parrot became lord deputy there in 1684, 

, Rich had under hie command one hundred 
soldiers at Coleraine. To descriptions of Ire- 
land he subsequently devoted much of his 
literary energy, asserting with wearisome 
iteration that the rebellious temper of the 
Irish was due partly to their religion and 
partly to a lack of consistent firmness on the 
part of their English rulers. In 1698 Rich was 
reported to he without employment; but he 
continued in Ireland, he wrote later, ‘ on a 
poor pay, the full recompance of forty-seven 
years’ service ’ ( A New Description of Ire- 
land, 1610). After James I’s accession he 
sought assiduously Prince Henry’s patron- 
age. On 10 Oct. 1606 he was in receipt of a 
pension of half a crown a day from the Irish 
establishment, and in July 1016 he was pre- 
sented with 1001. as a free gift, in considera- 
tion of his being the oldest captain of the 
kingdom {Cal. State Papers, 1611-18, p. 
878). His latest work — the ‘Irish Hubbub,’ 
a general denunciation of contemporary so- 
ciety — he dedicated to the lord deputy, Sir 
Oliver St. John, from Dublin on 14 May 
1017. He died on 10 Nov. following, 
from which date his pension was ordered to 
be paid to one Bourne ( Carter MSS. in 
Bodleian Library, vol. Ixii. p, 290). 

Rich, brought up, as he says, ‘in the fields 
among unlettered soldiers,’ was wholly self- 
educated. He extended his reading toFrench 
and Italian, and was acquainted with the 
classics mainly through translations. His 
verse is contemptible, but much literary feel- 
ing is often apparent in his prose. He 
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boasted that lie wrote thirty-six hooks, and 
his tluoncy injured a style that was by nature 
* masculine and sinewy ’ (cf. Philip Kino’s 
(Swi/etf,lBf>6 j IlnA.UK its Collections, ed. Bliss, 
iii. 248). Ills admirers in his own day were 
numerous, but were chiefly drawn from the 
less cultivated class os , N aslie r eprosent s hi s 
works as the favourite reading 1 of Lichfield, 
ilia Cambridge harbor (Have with you to 
Saffron Walden, 1606). To Lodgo’s ‘Alarum 
against Usurers ’ (1684) Rick contributed 
commendatory versos. 

Kick published (the titles ore abbreviated) : 

1. ‘ A right oxelent and pleasaunt Dialogue 
betwene Mercury and an English Souldior, 
contayning his Supplication to Mars,’ 8vo, 
1674, b.l., dedicated to Ambrose Dudley, oarl 
of Warwick, mastor of tho ordnance. It 
opens with some curious dialogue in verse 
betwoen the author and his book (Bodleian 
and British Museum). The first part is an 
exposure of tho ill-usage of tho English 
soldier, with a defence of areliory, The 
second part supplies, quito inappropriately, 
a fanciful account of the court of Venus, and 
rehearses the story of tho lady of Ohahry, 
which, Kick Bays, lio derived from Bandollo. 
Geoffrey Ponton had already translated the 
story in Ins ‘Tragical Discourses,’ 1667. 

2. ‘Allarmo to England, foreshowing what 
pcrilles are procured where tho pooplo liue 
without roRarde of Martiall Lawe,’ 1678 
(London 
wrltton 

which is described ; dedicated to Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, with versos by Googo, 
Churchyard, and tho author (two editions 
in the British Museum, one in tho Bodleian, 
and one eaoli in the Ilutli and Britwell Li- 
braries, ‘imprinted by Christopher Barker’). 

3. ‘ Riche his Farewell to Militario profes- 
sion, coni oining verie ploasaunt discourses fit 
for a peaceable tvme. , . . London, by Bobort 
Walley,’ 1681, 4to (Bodloian ; an iraporfoct 
copy at Britwell). Thoro are two dedications, 
one nddrossed to ‘the right courteous gentle- 
women, both of England and Ireland,’ and 1 lie 
other ‘ to the noble souldiers both of England 
and Ireland,’ besides an interesting address 
‘ to the readers in general.’ The book was 
written in Iroland, * before the coming over 
of James FitzMaurice ’ Fitzgerald [q, v.] in 
1679. Of the eight stories, in some ofwhiok 
verse is interspersed, Rich appears to claim, 
as of his own invention, the first (‘ Sappho, 
Duke of Mantona’), the plot of whioli was 
dramatised in ‘The weakest goetli to the wall,’ 
1600; the second (‘Apolonius and Silla’), 
whence Shakespeare drew the plotof ‘Twelfth 
Night’ (reprinted in Colliers and Haalitt’s 
‘Shakespeare’s Library,’ pt. i. vol. i.); the 


, by Henrie Middleton, for 0. B.), 
in Ireland, tho wratchod stato of 


fifth (‘Two brethren and their^WVflT 
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with ‘ Phylotus,’ 1008, a Scottish comejywfth 
cognate pl-ot, by the BannatyneClub in 1835) 
Bmh’s third story (‘ N oander and LuedV ) 
Ins fourth (‘ FileoandEiammaO.and thesilth 
( «onsales and his vertuous wife Azathal 
are drawn, lie says from the Italian of 
Minister L. B., possibly an inaccurate refp- 
ronce to Matteo Bandello. In a concluding 
section Bich tilts against the extravagance of 
Enghsh women’s dress, and incidentally tells 
a story of a king of Scotland somewhat re- 
somblmg Macchiavelli’s ‘Belphegor-’ this 
appendix caused J amee VI, when he read the 
hook in 1696, so much displeasure that the 
attention of Bowes, the English agent, was 
called to the matter (Cal. State Papers 
Scotl. ii. 683). An odition, newly augmented* 
appeared in 1606 (Bodleian and Britwell). A 
roprint from the Bodloian Library copy of the 
168 L edition was published in 1846 by the 
Shakespoaro Society. 4. ‘ The straungo and 
wondorfull nduantures of Don Smimiid H a 
gentilman Spaniarde. London, by Robert 
W alloy,’ 1 681 , b. 1., 4to (entered in 1 Stationers’ 
Register’ 28 Oct. 1681) ; dedicated to Sir 
Christ opuer Ilattou ; a prose romance, cor- 
rected t>y Lodge, with poetry interspersed. 
It iB obviously inspired by Lyly’s 1 Euphues.’ 
Warton beliovod no had seen an Italian ori- 


ginal (copies in Bodleian, Britwell, and 
Bridgewater House Libraries). 6. ‘The 
true Itoport of a late Practice enteipmed 
by a Papist with a yong Maiden in Wales 
[Eli/:. Orton]. London, by Robert Walley, 1 
1682, 4to, dedicated to Sir Franoie Woking- 
ham (British Museum andLambeth). 6. ‘The 
Socond Tome of the Trauailos and aduentures 
of Don Simonides. London, for Robert Wal- 
loy,’ 1684, b.l., 4to, dedicated to Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton. One of the metrical pieces 
is in 170 lines of very monotonous blank 
verso, A chapter detail mg the hero’s visit to 
Philautus in London mainly consists of a 
panegyric on Queen Elizabeth (Bodleian, 
British Museum, Britwell, and Bridgewater 
Houso Libraries), 7. ‘A Pathway to Mili- 
tary Practise . . ., whereunto is annexed a 
Knlender of the Imbattelinge of Men. Lon- 
don, by J ohn Okarlewood/ 1687, 4to. There 
are three dedications, one to Queen Eliza- 
beth, another to ‘ the most noble Oapt&mes 
and renowned Souldiers of England^’ and 
tho third — a long address— to ‘the friendly 
Readers in generall’ (Britwell, Lambeth, 
and British Museum). 8. ‘The Adventures 
of Brusanus, prince of Hungaria, pleasant for 
all to read, and profltablo for some to follow. 
Written by Barnabe Rioh seaven or eight 
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veares sithence, and now published by the 
great intreaty of divers of his freendes. Im- 
printed at London for Thomas Adames,’ 1692, 
4to,b.l., dedicated to his cousin Jayes, daugh- 
ter of Sir Edward Aston, lint. One of the 
characters, Qloriosus, a courtier of Epirus, 
resembles Armado in Shakespeare's * Love's 
Labour's Lost * (a perfect copy is at Dulwich, 
imperfeot ones at Britwell and Bridgewater 
House). 9. 'Greenes Newes both from 
Heauen and Hell. Prohibited the first for 
writing of Bookes, and banished out of the 
last for displaying of Conny-catehers. Com- 
mended to the Presse by B. It. At London, 
printed/ 1693, 4to,b.l. This tract, which pur- 
ports to be printed from Greene's papers, con- 
tains many references to Ireland, and is 
dedicated m burlesque fashion to ‘ Gregory 
Coolie, chiefe burgermaister of Clonarde . . . 
at his chaste chambers at Dublyne ’ (British 
Museum, Christ Church, Oxford, and Hutli 
and Britwell Libraries). 10. ‘ A MartialL 
Conference, pleasantly discoursed between 
two Souldievs only practised in Finsbury 
Fields, in the modem wars of the renowned 
Duke of Shoreditch, and the mighty Prince 
Arthur. Newly translated out of Essex into 
English by Barnaby Eich, gent., a servant to 
the Queenes most Excellent Mat 1 *. Printed 
for Jo. Oxonbridge, dwelling in St. Pauls 
Church Yard at the sign of the Parrot,’ 1698, 
4to (see Bagford's Cofi. in Marl. MS, 6900, 
f,38,and Collier, Bibl, Cat. vol, i. p.xxxvi*). 
11. 1 A Looking Glass for Ireland. Loudon, 
for John Oxenhridge/ 1699 (Lowndes). 
12. ‘A Souldier’s wishe to Briton’s welfare ; 
or a discourse fit to be read of all gentlemen 
and souldiers, written by a captains of Experi- 
ence,’ 4to, London, 1004 ; a dialog uo between 
Captain Pill and Captain Skill ; dedicated to 
Prince Henry (British Museum and Bod- 
leian). 13. ‘ The Fruites of long Experience. 
London by Thomas Creeds for Jeffrey Ohorl- 
ton/10O4,4to, b.l. ; a continuation of No. 12; 
dedicated to Prmcc Henry (British Museum, 
Dulwich College, andBritwell). 14, ‘Faultes, 
Faults, and nothing else hut Faultes. At 
London, printed by Jeffrey Ohorleton/ See., 
1606, 4 to; dedicated to Prince Henry (British 
Museum, Bodleian, Britwell, Iluth and 
Bridgewater House Libraries). 16. ‘ A 
short survey of Ireland, truely discovering 
who it is that hath so armed the Hearts of 
thatPeople withPisobedienee to their Prince. 
London, for B. Sutton and W. Baronger, 
1009/ 4to; dedicated to Hobart Cecil, earl 
of Salisbury (Bodleian and Huth Libraries 
and British Museum). 10. ‘Eoome for a 
Gentleman, or the Second Part of Faultes, 
collected and gathered for the true Meridian 
of Dublin in Ireland, and may serve fitly else 
VOL XYI, 


whereabout, London, &e. London, by J. W. 
for Jeffrey Chorlton/ 1609, 4to; dedicated 
to Sir Thomas Eidgeway, treasurer at war 
in Ireland (British Museum and Bridgewater 
House). 17. ‘ A New Description of Ireland. 
London for Thomas Adams/ 1610; dedicated 
to Fiobert Cecil, earl of Salisbury, and Aider- 
man "William Cokyne of London (British 
Museum, and Bodleian, Britwell, and Hath 
Libraries).. This was reprinted without the 
dedication in 1024, underthe title of ‘A New 
Irish Prognostication, ot Popish Callender' 
(British Museum and Bodleian). 18. ‘A 
true and a lcinde Excuse, written in defence 
of that Boolce intituled “ Anewe description 
of Irelande.” London, for Thomas Adams/ 
1 612, 4to ; dedicated to Sir Arthur Chichester, 
Sir Thomas Eidgeway, and to the Irish nation 
(British Museum and Bodleian, Huth, and 
Britwell Libraries). 19. ‘ A Oatholieke Con- 
ference betweene Syr Tady MacMareall, a 
popish priest of waterforde, and Patricke 
Plaino, a yong Student in Trinity College, 
by D liblin, in Ireland. London, for Thomas 
Adams/ 1612, 4to ; dedicated to Cecilia, wife 
of Sir Thomas Eidgeway (British MuBeum 
and Bodleian and Huth Libraries). 20. ‘ The 
Excellency of good women. London, by 
Thomas Dawson,’ 1613, 4to (Bodleian, British 
Museum, Bridgewater House, and Hath Li- 
braries) ; dedicated to Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I, with an address to the 
‘numberles number of Honorable Ladies;’ 
there is an epilogue in verse. 21, ‘ Opinion 
Diefied («’o). Discovering the Ingins, Traps, 
and Troynes that are set in this age, whereby 
to catoli Opinion. London, for Thomas 
Adams/ 1618, 4to (British Museum and 
Bodleian and Iluth Libraries). Of three 
copies in the British Museum two oto dedi- 
cated to Prince diaries, afterwards Charles I, 
and the third to Sir Thomas Eidgeway. 
22. ' The Honestie of this Age, proouing by 

f ood circumstance that tho world was neuer 
onest till now. London for T, A./ 1814; 
dedicated to Sir Thomas Middleton, lord 
mayor of London (British Museum and Brit- 
well). Eich in the epilogue calls this his 
twenty-fourth publication. Other editions 
are dated 1616 and 1016, and there is at Brit- 
well a unique copy of an edition printed at 
Edinburgh by Andrew Hart about 1616. 
The 1614 edition was reprinted for the Percy 
Saoiety in 1844, with an introduction and 
notes by Peter Cunningham. 28 . 1 My Ladies 
Looking Glasse. "Wherein maybe discerned 
a wise mnn from a foole, a good woman from a 
bad, and the true resemblance of vice masked 
under tho vizard of vertue. London, for 
Thomas Adams, 1616/ 4to ; dedicated to 
the wife of Sir Oliver St, John, lord-deputy 
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of Ireland; an attack on catholics, largely 
repeating No. 14 (Bridgewater House, Bod- 
leian, and Ilutli Libraries, and British Mu- 
seum). 24. ‘ Tho Irish Hubbub, or the English 
Hue and Orio. London, for J ohn Harriot, ’ 
1017: dedicated to Sir Oliver St, John, 
lord-deputy of Ireland, from ‘Dublin, the 
14 of May, 1017’ (British Museum, Bodleian, 
Huth, and Britwoll Libraries). Otlior edi- 
tions are dated 1019 and 1622. ltich hero 
denounces tobacco-smoking with especial 
vigour. 

In British Museum Lansdowno MS. 156, 
among tho papers of Sir Julius Cmsar, are 
two autograph unprinted discourses on 
Ireland hy Rich — the one ondorsed by C'nosar 
‘A Discourse of Oapten Barnnby Riclui, 
touching Ireland,’ dated 28 July 101 2; tho 
other, dated 15 l)oo. 1615, is entitled hy 
Rich ‘The Anotliomy of Ireland, in the 
man' of adyalogue, truly dysco very ngo tho 
State of the Ountryo, for Jus Ma 1 " 1 
espocyall Sorvyco.’ 

To Rich has hoen douht fully assigned 
‘ Greenes Eunoralla (Loudon, hy John Ban- 
lev, 1591);’ this is a collection of fourteen 
sonnets, signed by U. B., initials which 
(Jollier treated as Rich’s rovorsod ( liibi. 
Cat. vol. i. p. xvii *). Rich lias also hoen 
claimed as tlm translator of ‘The Famous 
llystory of Herodotus, deuided into nine 
hookes. London, by Thomas Marsho,’ 1 084, 
4 to. b. 1. (entered at Stationers’ Hall on 
13 Juno 1581) (British Museum, and Brit- 
well). The dedicat ion, which is addressed to 
Robert, son of Sir William Bormer, is signed 
B. R., hut it is in all probability by some 
other author. The English is very colloquial 
and tho rendering inaccurate, but the trans- 
lator apparently rlaimud to know his original, 
While Rich mado no protonee t o bo a Greek 
scholar. Only two books of Herodotus— Clio 
and Euterpe— are translated. Tho second — 
‘ Euterpe ’ — was reprinted in 1888 with a 
preface by Mr. Andrew Lang. 

[Cunningliftm’a Introduction to Honesty of 
this Age (Percy Soc.), 1844 ; profaco to Shake- 
speare Society’s Reprint of Rich’s Farewell; 
Collier’s Bibl. Aooount, ii. 42 soq. and Bibl. Do- 
cameron, ii. 184 soq. ; Jussorand’s Morel in the 
Time of Shakespeare, English translation, pp< 
81, 146-7 i ltich’s Works in British Musoum ; 
information kindly supplied by R, E. Gravus, 
esq,, of tho British Museum..'] S. L. 

RICH, CHRISTOPHER {d. 1714), 
theatrical manager, originally an attorney, 
purchasod, on 24 March 1088, from Alex- 
ander R’Avenaut, who was co-patontao with 
diaries Killigrow, a share in the manage- 
ment of tho Theatre Royal (subsequently 
known as Drury Lane), Alexander D’Ave- 


nant thereupon rotired, while Elligrew 
lowed Rich to become the predominant and 


Lane was combined that of the subordinate 
house in Dorset Garden. From the But 
Rich was involved in continual lawsuits and 
difficulties with the actors, the proprietors, 
and the lord chamberlain, but Ris legal tra£ 
mg fitted him to cope with all. 

Ilia difficulties arrived at a climax in 
1006, when Betterton obtained a patent for 
a now theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Iirtdu and 
successfully opened it on 30 April with Con 
grove’s ‘ Love for Love.’ Rich would not 
listen to any suggestion of accommodation 
between tho rival companies. He busied 
himself, according to Cibber, in making un- 
important structural alterations at Drury 
Lano, and prophesied failure for the other 
house at the ‘ fag end of the town.’ The suc- 
cess of tho now house was not sustained, and 
in 1705 Betterton transferred his company 
io the now Lheatro in the Ilaymarket, whicn 
had been planned by Vanbrugh for opera m 
the previous yoar, but of which the projector 
had woariod . This arrangement was equally 
unsuccessful, and in October 1700 Vsnbiugh 
leased tho Haymarkel Theatre at a rental of 
6/. for every noting day to Rich's agent, Owen 
Swiney. Tho latter took with him a small 
dot achment of actors from Drury Lane. The 
throe Londonplayhouses (Drury Lane, Dorset 
Garden, and Hay market) were thus alike for 
a short while under Rich’s dominion. But 
his avarice and oppression of the actors seem 
to have alionated all who came into contact 
with him. As sole manager of Drnry Lane 
for several years, ho could never be persuaded 
or coerced into rondoring to the other pro- 
priot on any account of his trust ; and one 
of the chief propriel ors, Sir Thomas Skip- 
wit h, parted with his share in disgust to 
Colonol Brett. Tho machinations of tke 
latter seem to have influenced the loid cham- 
berlain to issue, on 31 Deo. 1707, an arbitrary 
edict restricting the Ilaymarket to opera 
under Swinoy’s directorship, and ordering 
Ricli’B actors hack to Drury Lane. About 
tho same lime Swiney became completely 
estranged from Rich, who thenceforth lost 
his control over the Haymarket, Bioh’s 
Ilaymarket and Drury Lane companies ap- 
peared together in 1 Ilamlet’ at Drury Lane 
on 15 Jon. 1708. But the reunion satisfied 
no one. On 31 March 1708 Brett assigned 
his sltaro in the patent to Wilks, Estcourt, 
and Cibber, and those actors, who had long 
been dissatisfied with Rich, began to prepare 
for a secession. 

Rich now recommenced his 
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policy towards the actors, reducing their pay 
and interfering with their benefits ; the latter, 
under Rich's management, had become the 
chief article in every actor’s agreement. The 
agreements of the actors were only verbal, 
and were disregarded by the patentees, who 
arbitrarily refused any actor his benefit until 
he had signed a paper signifying his volun- 
tary acceptance of it on condition of paying 
cue-third to the patentees, any clauses from 
custom to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
actors applied to the lord chamberlain for re- 
dress, and the patentees were directed to 
satisfy their claims. The patentees demurred, 
and the theatre was reduced to silence (8 June 
1709), no performances being allowed. Rich 
then published an advertisement, showing 
the sums the principal actors who were 
loudest in complaint had received. Willts, 
Betterton, Estcourt, Cibber, Mills, and Mrs. 
Oldfield were stated to have received among 
them 1,957 1. 8s. 'Id The statement was 
signed by the treasurer. Rich, with other 

S ltentees, including Charles ICilligrew, 
harles D'Avennnt, William Collier, M.P. 
for Truro, Lord Guilford, Lord Ilarvey, and 
AnnShadwell, in a petition to the queen, 
stated their grievances against the lord 
chamberlain, who refused them any redress. 
A second petition was sent by a few of 
the silenced actors, members of Drury Lane. 
Wilks, Doggel, Cibber, and Mis. Oldfield did 
not join in the petition, for they had formed 
a confederation to join Swiney at the Hay- 
market, where they opened with ‘ Othello’ 
on 15 Sept. 1709. 

Rich, imagining that the order of silence, 
like others by whieli it had been preceded, 
would be withdrawn after a time, kept to- 
gether Booth and such other aetOTS as had 
not transferred their services to the Hay- 
market. The order, however, remained in 
force, and Collier, one of the proprietors of 
the patents, applied for and obtained a license, 
and ultimately succeeded in obtaining a lease 
of Drary Lane. Now that no performances 
were given, Rich was paying no rant, but he 
sought to retain the theatre in his hands. He 
stripped it of everything worth moving, ex- 
cept scenery. In the 1 Tatler/ on 16 July, 
No. 42, Steele gave a mock catalogue of the 
contents of ‘ the palace in Drury Lone, of 
Christopher Rich, Esquire, who Is breaking 
up housekeeping.’ There are suoh things as 
a rainbow, a little faded ; Roxana’s night- 
gown, Othello's handkerchief, the imperial 
robes of Xerxes, never worn but once, a 
basket-hilted sword, very convenient to carry 
milk in, and the like. But at length, by means 
of a hired crew, Collier obtained, on 22 Nov. 
1709, possession of the house. A humorous 


account of these proceedings is given in the 
‘Tatler,’ No. 99,26 Nov. 1709, in which Rich, 
depicted under the name of Divito, is said to 
‘ have wounded all adversaries with so much 
skill that men feared even to be in the right 
against him.’ Collier claimed to have the 
consent of a majority of the other renters for 
what he had done, and was joined by the 
actors previously in the service of Rich. As 
these had no rag of stage clothing, they made 
but a sorry show. Rich, however, finally lost 
his hold upon Drury Lane. Cibber wrote of 
him: ‘lie seems in his public capacity of 
patentee and manager to have been a de- 
spicable character, without spirit to bring 
the power of the lord chamberlain to a legal 
test, without honesty to account to the other 
proprietors for the receipts of the theatre, 
without any feeling for his actors, and with- 
out the least judgment as to players and 
plays’ (ii. 480). 

Rich had already, at a low rent, acquired 
a lease, with the patent granted by ChariesH, 
of the deserted theatre erected by Sir "Wil- 
liam D’Avenant in Little Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. On the strength of this he erected 
a new theatre on about the same site in 
Portugal Row, Ms architect being James 
Shepherd, who had also built the playhouse 
in Goodman’s Fields. Before this was quite 
finished Rich died, 4 Nov. 1714, leaving the 
building to be opened by his sons, JolmRich 
[q. v.l and Christopher Magyar Rich. 

Colley Cibber, whose ‘ Apology’ is largely 
occupied with Rich's doings, gives some in- 
sight into his curiously unamiable charac- 
ter, Gildon, in ‘ A Comparison between two 
Stages ’ (1702) , speaking of him, says : ‘ In the 
other House there's an old snarling Lawyer 
Master and Sovereign ; a waspish, ignorant 
pettifogger in Law and Poetry ; one who 
understands Poetry no more than Algebra ; 
he would sooner have the Grace of God than 
do every body Justice. What a P . , . has 
he to do so far out of his way P Can’t he pore 
over his Plowden and Dalton, andlet Fletcher 
and Beaumont alone P’ (pp. 16-10). Ho, 
again, says that Rich ‘ is a monarch of the 
stage, tho’ he knows not how to govern one 
Province in his D ominion hut that of Signing, 
Sealing, and something else that shall be 
nameless ' (p. 10). Genost, condensing Colley 
Cibber, declares that ' Rich appears to have 
been a man of great cunning, and intimately 
acquainted with, all the quirks of law ; he 
was as sly a tyrant as was ever at the head of 
a theatre, for he gave the actors more liberty 
and fewer days’ pay than any of his prede- 
cessors ; he would laugh with them over a 
bottle and bite them in their bargains ; he 
kept them poor, that they might not be able 
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to rebel, and sometimes merry, that they 
might not think of it ' {Account of the Eng- 
lish Stage, ii. 314). Against those opinions 
may bo placed the less trustworthy testimony 
of authors who dedicated to him plays ho 
had produced, or wns expect ed to produce. 
The nnonymous author of the' Stage Beaux 
tossed in a Blanket,’ 1704 (PTom Brown), 
praises his management of Ikctlioatro, speaks 
of his private nets of charity, and says that, 
did lie not know ha should offend ratlior 
than please him, lio would panegyrise him. 
Richard Esteourl [q, v.] dedicated, in 1700, 
his ‘ Fair Example ’ to ‘ the Serene Christo- 
pher Rich, Esq., chief Patentee, Qovernour, 
and Manager of IBs Majesty’s Theatre Royal,’ 
addresses him ns ‘Dreadless Sir,’ and de- 
clares : ‘ You have a genius extraordinary, 
groat natural gifts, a wit just and fruitful, an 
understanding clear and disllncl, a strength 
of judgment , and sweetness of temper.’ Rst- 
court further credits Rich with a 1 noble idea 
of poetry,’ judgment in tlm matter of plays, 
ana generosity 111 the conduct of his lhontro. 

fAll that is known concerning Christopher 
Rich lum to lie gleaned with difficulty tram 
Clbbor’a Apology, V Inch, in respect of tilings of 
the kind, is equally inaoeuruto and confused. 
Outside roforences aro generally valueless, in 
consequence of the confusion that exists bo. 
tween father and sons. Thoy are indexod to- 
gether in works of authority. Christopher Rich 
is spoken of in many theatrical compilations 
as alive in the latter half of _ the eighteenth 
contury. See also (Honest and Cibbor'fl Apology, 
od. Rowe ; Downes's Roscius Angliennus j Curll’s 
Mho. 1727, i. 18 ; Gildou's Comparison boLwoon 
tho two Stages ; FlUgorald's New History of tho 
English Stage; Taller; Gent. Mag. 1832, pt. ii. 
580-8.) J. IC. 


RICH, CLAUDIUS .TAMES (1787- 
1820), traveller, was horn on 28 March 1787, 
‘ of a good family,’ at Dijon in Burgundy, 
but passed his childhood at Bristol. As early 
as the age of nine liis curiosity was aroused 
by some Arabic manuscripts, and ho applied 
himBclf with engernoss to various oriental 
languages. In 1808, by t lioinfluence of friends, 
he was appointed a cadet in tho East India 
Company’s service. At the time he was de- 
scribed by Robert Ilall (1701-1881) [q, v.], 
in a left er to Sir James Mackintosh (‘ Notice 
of Mr. Rich ’ prefixed to Koordistan, vol, i. 
p.xvlil), as ‘ a most extraordinary young man. 
With littlo or no assistance he has made him- 
self acquainted with many languages, particu- 
larly with the languages of tho East. Resides 
Latin, Greek, and many of the modern lan- 
guages, he lias made himself master of the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Persian, Arabic, and is not 
without some knowledge of the Chinese, which 


lie began to decipher when h 
teen. , . . lie is a young man 
and of most engaging person 

The directors were so mud 
Rich's linguistic attainments 
sent od him with a writersliip ontneDombav 
establishment, and thus changed his career 
from the military to the civil side. At the 
same time ho was provisionally attacked as 
secretary to Mr. Lock, who was proceeding 
to Egypt as consul-general, in order that he 
might improve liis Arabic and Turkishunder 
I he consul’s direction. Rich embarked early 
in 1804 in tho Hindostan, which was burnt 
in tho Bay of Rosas, when Ilieh escaped to 
tlm Catalonian eoast. Thence he made his 
way 1 0 Malta, aft er some st ay in Italy, where 
I 10 icamt to speak Italian, and devoted him- 
self to music, of which he was passionately 
fond. Mr. Lock died before Rich could reach 
Egypt, and Rich, by permission of the di- 
root ora, prosecuted liis oriental studies at 
Constantinople and Smyrna. 

After several journeys into the interior of 
Asia Minor lie was appointed assistant to 
Colonel Missott, tho new consul-general ia 
Egypt, and in this post perfected himBelf in 
Arabic, and amused himself by acquiring the 
skill in horsemanship and the use of the knee 
and scimitar in which tlio Mamluks were past 
masters. From Egypt ho travelled in liam- 
Iftk disguise over a great part of Syria and 
Palestine, visit ed Damascus in the pilgrimage 
tirno, and oven ventured to enter the greet 
mosque, undetected. Thence by Mardin and 
Baghdad, lio journeyed to Basra, where he 
took ship for Bombay, arriving on 1 Sept. 
1807. Here lie resided with the governor, 
Sir James Mackintosh, who fully endorsed 
Hall’s oology (‘Notice,’ p. x\iii). Soon 
afterwards, on 22 Jan. 1808, Rich married 
Sir James’s eldest daughlor, and before he 
■was twont y-four was appointed the East India 
Company's resident at Baghdad, * by mere 
merit.' 

Tn liis now and responsible position Rich’s 
high character and knowledge of the native 
mind enabled him to exercise a very benefi- 
cial iniluenco in times of disturbance and re- 
volution. lie frequently gave asylum to 
tl lose whose li ves wore en dangered by political 
changes, and his uniform justice and good 
faith exerted a powerful influence. Bor sir 
years lie lived at Baghdad, collecting ma- 
terials in his leisure time for a history and 
st atistical account of the Pashalik, Some of 
liis researches may be traced in papers con- 
tributed to the ‘ Mines d’Orient’ at Vienna. 
An excursion to Babylon in 1811 boie fruit 
in the * Memoir on the Ruins, of Babylon, 
originally contributed to the ‘Mines d’Onent, 
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but reprinted ftt London in 1815 (3rd edit. 
1818), and amplified, after a second visit to 
the site, in the * Second Memoir on Babylon ’ 
(London, 1818). 

In 1813 ill-health compelled Rich and his 
wife to go for change of air to Constantinople, 
where he stayed with Sir Robert Liston[q. v. J, 
the ambassador, and in 1 814 ho prolonged hi? 
journey through the Balkan provinces to 
Vienna, and thence to Pari?, then in the 
hands of the allies. Upon his return through 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia to Baghdad, he 
resumed his studies and collections, made his 
second visit to Babylon, and in 1820, being 
again in bad benltb, travelled in Kurdistan. 
This tour is the subject of his most important 
and notable work, ‘ Narrative of a Residence 
in Koordistan and on the site of Ancient 
Nineveh, with Journal of a Voyage down 
the Tigris to Bagdad, and an Account of a 
Visit to Shirans and Persepolis ' (London, 
3 vols. 1836). The work is still valuable, not 
merely aa the first geographical and archaeo- 
logical account of the region in the present 
century, but us an interesting and suggestive 
narrative of travel. It is stated that Rich 
had been appointed to an important office at 
Bombay by Mountsluart Elphinstone, when 
he was attacked by cholera, during a visit to 
Shirts, while exerting himself to help the sick 
and allay the panic among the inhabitants. 
His promising career was thus cut short at 
the age of thirty-three, on 5 Oct. 1820. He 
lies in the JUnN umfl, one of the royal gardens 
at Shiraz, in which ho was living at tho time 
of his death. 

His collections were purchased by the trus- 
tees of the British Museum, and consisted of 
'shout nine hundred volumes of manuscripts' 
ia Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, and a great t 
number in Chaldee and Syriac . . . highly’ 
rated by Mr. Colebroolce and Dr. Wilkins ’ 
( Trustees’ Original Letters , Brit. Mus.vol. v.) ; 
a large collection of coins, Greek and oriental ; 

f uns, and antiquities dug up at Babylon and 
ineyeh, including the first cuneiform in- 
scriptions ever brought to Europe. Rich's 
portrait, presented by his widow ( hangs in 
the students’ room of the manuscript depart- 
ment in the British Museum. 


[Authorities cited above,] S. L.-P. 

RICH, EDMUND (1170 P-1240), arch- 
bishop of Oonterbury. [See Edmund, Saint.] 
RICH, HENRY, first Eabl or Holland 
(1590-1649) ,baptised at the church of Strat- 
ford-le-BowJLiondon, on 18 Aug. 1590, was 
second son ofRobert, first earl ofW arwick, by 
bis wife, Penelope Rich [a . v.] Robert Rich, 
second earl of Warwick [q.v.], was his elder 
brother, He was educated at Emmanuel 


Collego, Cambridge, was knighted on 3 .Tune 
1010, and was elected M.P. for Leicester iu 
1610 and 161 4 (Doyle, Official Baronage, 
ii. 207). Iu 1610 he served as a gentleman 
volunteer at the siege of J itliers (Dalton, Life 
of Sir Edward Cecil , i. 179). Rich was more 
qualified to succeed as a courtier than a? 
a soldier, and his handsome person and 
winning manners made his rise rapid. ‘ Ilia 
features and pleasant aspect equalled the 
most beautiful women ' (Wilson, History of 
the Reign of James I, p, 162). Prom the firot 
James regarded him with favour which some- 
time? found expression in gifts of money, 
sometimes in unplensing caresses (ii. p. 76 j 
Secret History of the Court of James I, 1811, 
i. 276). He was made gentleman of tho 
bedchamber to Charles, prince of Wales, and 
on 5 Nov. 1617 captain of the yeomen of 
tho guard (Doild, n, 207). On 8 March 
1023 he was created Baron Kensington, that 
f itle being selected because he had married 
Isabel, daughter and heiress of Sir Walter 
Cope of Kensington (Ciabdndon, Rebellion, 
i. 187-40). In February 1624 he was sent 
to Paris to sound the French court on the 
question of a marriage between Prince Charles 
and the Princess Henrietta Maria. He proved 
acceptable to the queen-mother and the court, 
Bent Rome glowing descriptions of the beauty 
of the princess, and made love as the prince’s 
representative with great spirit and fluency 
(Cabala, ed. 1691, p.2S6). On his own ac- 
count ho also made love to Madame de 
Clievreuse (Cousin, Madame de Chevreuse, 
p, 15). But when it came to drawing up a 
marriage treaty, Kensington showed his in- 
capacity to deal with the political questions 
raised by the alliance which was to accom- 
pany tho match. He was 'careless of any 
considerations beyond the success of the 
marriage,’ and willing to comply with the 
demand of the French for an engagement to 
tolerate the English catholics, though well 
aware that the king was pledged against it. 
Ills letters contrast most unfavourably with 
those of Carlisle, his partner in the embassy 
(Clarendon State Papers , ii. Appendix, ii.- 
xxi. ; Hardwioke State Papers, i. 523-70; 
Gabdinbb, History of JEnyland, v. 216-63). 
As a reward for his pliability to Bucking- 
ham’s wishes, he was raised to the rank of 
Earl of Holland (16 Sept, 1624). He was 
again sent to Paris (conjointly with Sir 
Dudley Carleton) ip 1625 to negotiate a 
peace between Louis Km and the Hugue- 
nots, and in the same year accompanied 
Buckingham on a mission to theNotherlands 
(ii. vi. 34, 39 j Cabala, pp. 230-8). He was 
eleoted K.G. on IS Dec. 1625. 

In October 1627 Holland was placed in 
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command of the fleet, and army which were 
to reinforce Buckingham nt the Isle of llhfi, 
hut contrary weather and want of money 
prevented his sailing, arid, when he did start, 
he mot Buckingham’s defeated force return- 
ing (Gabdcitok, vi. 190). lie was severely 
hlamed for the delay, but it was rather due 
to the general disorganisation of (ho govern- 
ment than to his remissness. 

On Buckingham’s death, Holland was 
chosen to succeed him as chancellor of the 
university of Cambridge (Huywood and 
■Whisht, Camb. TJniv. Trans, during Puritan 
Period, ii. 306; Cabala, p. 254). On28March 
1628 ho was appointed for life governor and 
captain of Harwich and Landguard-point 
(Sign Manual Grants and Warrants, 
Charles I, vol. 26, no. 20). lie was also 
(Septomber-November 1628) master of the 
horse, and was appoint ed constable of Windsor 
(27 Oct. 1020) and high steward to the queen 
(l Dec. 1029). Like his brother, the Earl of 
Warwick, Holland took part in colonisation, 
lie was the first governor of the Providence 
Company (4 Dec. J 630), and one of tlio lords- 
proprietors of Newfoundland (13 Nov. 1637) 
(Cal. State Papers, Col. 1674-1680, pp. 123, 
260). But he preferred monopolies and crown 
grants as a quicker method of increasing Ms 
fortune ( Cal. State Papers, I)om. 1037, p.189). 
On 16 May 1631 ho was created chief justice 
in eyre south of Trent, and became thus 
associated with one of tho most unpopular 
acts of tho reign, the revival of the obsolete 
forest laws (Oajidiwdb, vii. 362, viii. 77, 282). 

Holland used his position at court, andlus 
influence with the queen to cabal against tlio 
king’s ministers. lie intrigued against the 
pacific and pro-Spanish policy of Portland, 
and challenged his son, Jerome Weston, to a 
duel. For a few days tho king placed him 
undor arrest, and he was obliged to make a 
submissive apology, though the queen’s inter- 
cession saved him from soverer punishment 
on 13 April 1633 (Cal. State Papers, Uom. 
1633-4, pp. 3, 11, 14). As chancellor of 
Cambridge he did nothing to enforco uni- 
formity, and resisted, though without suc- 
cess, Laud's claim to visit the university as 
metropolitan (Laud, Works, v. 665-82). 
With Strafford he was on still worse terms. 
They exchanged frigid complimentary 
Jotters, hut the opponents of the lord- 
deputy habitually looked to Holland for 
support. Over Sir Piers Crosby’s case they 
had an open quarrel, caused by Holland's 
refusal to be examined as a witness, and 
embittered still farther by the slanders which 
Holland circulated against Strafford. In 
letters to intimate friends Strafford wrote 
of Holland with well-deserved contempt 


gTHAMoBD, 

In 1886 Holland hoped to he appointed 
lord high admiral but was given the 
appropriate post of groom of the stole fs 
first, lord of the bedchamber. Bytheouepn'. 
influence, however, he was made general 0 f 
the horse (2 Feb. 1639) in place of the much 
more capable Essex (ib. i. 602, ii. 278). jp“ 
sole exploit was the unlucky march to Kelso 
and the hasty retreat thence (3 June 1639; 
whereby ho covered himself and the kine’i 
army with ridicule (Clarendon, ii. g§> 
Bat whether he was Toally to blame for the 
failure maybe doubted, and the imputations 
on his courage wore undeserved (Gardiner 
ix. 27). His command also involved him in a 
quarrel with the Earl of Newcastle, which the 
intervention of the king prevented from end- 
ing in a duel (Kd3iiwobth, iii. 930, 946). 
Tn the second Scottish war Conway was ap- 
pointed general of tho horse instead of Hol- 
land. The lattor’s animosity to Straffordand 
the king’s chief ministers, and the suspicion 
that he inclined too much to the party which 
desired ponce with tho Scots, were apparently 
the cansos (Claiuindon, ii. 46, 48, 81), In 
the privy council on 6 May 1640 he backed 
Northumberland in opposing the dissolution 
of tho Short parliament (Ladd, Works , iii. 
284). During the early part of the Long 
parliament ho acted with the popular party 
among the peers, and gave evidence against 
Straftord, though aiming nt his exclusion 
from office, not at his death (Rush worth, 
Trial of Strafford, p. 643; Gardiner, it. 
301). Tho queen, whose favour he had lost 
for a time, won him back with the promise 
of the command of the army, and on 
16 April 1641 ho was made captain-geaerat 
north of the Trent ( ib . ix. 339; Clarendon, 
ii. ] SO, iii. 234). lie carried out, the busi- 
ness of disbanding the army with success, 
but the refusal of the king to grant him the 
nomination of a now baron' reopened the 
breach between him and the court. Holland 
wroto to Essex hinting plainly that Charles 
was still tampering with the officers (ib. iv. 
2 ; Gardiner, x, 3). When the king in 
January 1642 left Whitehall, Holland, 
though still groom of the stole, refused to 
attend his master, and declined to obey a 
later summons to York (23 March 1042). 
On 12 April 1642 Lord Falkland, by the 
king’s command, obliged him to surrender the 
key which was the ensign of his office. This 
deprivation, which Clarendon regards ss im- 
politic, was instigated by the queen. She 
had contracted so great an indignation against 
Holland, whose ingratitude towards her was 
very odious, that she had said 'she would 
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naver live in the court if lie kept liis pln.ce ’ 
(CMBBnnxMTj v. 31 ; Lords' Journals, iv. 606, 
680 712)* 

Xn March and July 1642 the parliament 
chose Holland to bear its declarations to the 
jnajr hut in each case Charles received him 
with pointed disfavour, by which tho earl 
'was transported from his natural temper 
uni gentleness into passion and animosity 
aminst the king and his ministers ’ lib. v. 
324- Clatuiniion, iv. 343, v. 415). Tie was 
one of the commitlee of safety appointed by 
parliament on 4 July 1642. After Edgobill 
he made two exhortations to the citizens of 
London, one urging thorn to defend the city; 
and another on 10 Nov. about the proposed 
negotiations with Charles (Old Parliamen- 
tary History, xi. 482, xii. 24). At Turnham 
Green on 13 Nov. ho appeared in arms him- 
self, marshal 1 ed Essox’s army, and is credited 
with dissuading that general from fighting 
(Whitui, oaten, Memorials, ad. 1853, i. 191 ; 
Ludlow, Memoirs, 1894, i. 47). 

During tho early pnrt of L843 Holland was 
one of the leaders of tho peace party in the 
lords, and in August he endeavoured to induce 
Ensex to back tho peace propositions with 
the weight of the army (Gardiner, Great 
Civil War, i. 103, 183). Whou this plan 
failed, he made his way to the king's quarters, 
confidently expecting to be received back into 
favour and restored at onco to his old office 
of groom of the stole. In the privy council, 
however, only Ilyde and one other were in 
favour of giving him a gracious recept ion ; 
the rest exaggerated hiB ingratitude, and the 
king himself complained with bitterness tlmt 
Holland made no attempt to apolog ise for his 
past misconduct. Therefore, though he at- 
tended the king to the siege of Gloucester, 
and charged in tho king's regiment of horse 
at the first battle of Newbury, Charles gave 
the post he desired to tho Marquis of Hert- 
ford; and, finding that there was nothing 
to be gained at Oxford, Holland returned 
to London (Olar'KNUon', Rebellion, vii. 174, 
177, 183, 241). Th e House of Lords had him 
arrested, but, as he had returned at. the 
special invitation of Essex, they readmitted 
him to sit (13 Jan. 1644), and persuaded the 
commons to release his estntesfrom sequestra- 
tion ( Lords' Journals, vi. 297, 340, 349, 377, 
839), To the kingdom at large Holland ex- 
plained that he found the court too indisposed 
to peace, and the papists too powerful there 
for a patriot of his type (A Dealaration made 
to the Kingdom by Henry, Earl of Holland, 
1643, 4to). The commons were less easily 
satisfied than the lords, and obliged the 
upper house to pass an ordinance disabling 
the peers who had deserted the parliamentary 


cause from exercising their legislative powers 
during the existing parliament without the 
assent of both houses. An ordinance for the 
readmission of Holland and two other de- 
serters was brought forward in 1046, but 
failed to pass the second reading (Lords' 
Journals, vi. 608, 610, viii. 718). In De- 
cember 1645 Holland petitioned parliament 
for some pecuniary compensation for the 
losses which the civil war, and his adherence 
to the parliamentary party, had entailed 
upon him. His office of first gentleman of 
the bodchamber had been worth 1,6007. a 
year; he had lost also two pensions of 2,0007. 
a year apiece, a share in the customs on coal 
worth 3 ,3007. a year, and a legal office worth 
2,0007. a year, besides smaller salaries as 
chief justice in eyre and constable of Wiud- 
sor. Moreover, tlie lung owed him 30,0007. 

( ib . viii. 45). Tho commons, however, laid 
aside the petition, and negatived a proposal 
to give him a pension of 1,0007. ( Commons' 
Journals, iv. 360). 

Under these circumstances Holland turned 
once more to the king’s side. In September 
1646 he had endeavoured to mediate betwpen 
the Scottish commissioners and the English 
preshy teriau lenders, suggesting t o tho French 
agent, Montreuil, that tlie king should take 
refuge in the Scottish army (Gaiidihur, 
Great Civil War, ii. 340, lii. 2). He was 
also one of the authors of tho scheme of 
settlement put forward by the presbyterian 
peers in January 1647 (ib, iii. 213). "When 
the second civil war began he resolved to 
redeem his past faults by taking up anna 
for the king. Ho procured a commission aa 
general from the Prince of Wales, and pro- 
ceeded to issuecoraniissions to royalist officers. 
Lady Carlisle pawned her pearl necklace to 
supply him with funds, and through her ho 
carried on a correspondence with Lauder- 
dale and Lanark (Clarendon', Rebellion, xi. 
5, 137; The Designs of the present Committee 
of Estates, 1048, 4to,p. 8 ; Hamilton Papers, 
Oamden Society, i. 224). On 4 J uly Holland 
left London, ana tho next day appeared in 
arms at Kingston, intending to raise the siege 
of Colchester, He issued a declaration assert- 
ing that he sought a personal treaty between 
Charles and the parliament, a cessation of 
arms during the treaty, and tho restoration 
of the king to his just regal authority (The 
Declaration of the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Earls of Holland and Peterborough, &c., 1048). 
Holland’s preparations had been made with 
so little secrecy that they had no chance 
of suoooss ; nor could ha get together more 
thou six hundred men. On 7 July ho was 
defeated by Sir Michael Livesey near King- 
ston ; on 10 July what remained of his 
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forces were surprised at St. Neota by Colonel Hon. the Lady Mary Rich,’ and~in. thrTZ 
Scroope, and Holland was sent prisoner to face ho says : ' It will be welcome » i 
■Warwick Castle (Clamnuon, Rebellion , xi. especially to your Ladyship, because m 
103; Gabdinwi, Great Ciiil War, iv. 158). have spout some houres in the ltnowledB 
On 18 Nov. the two houses agreed that ho thereof when I was in the family ’ doubtle- 
and six others should be punished by banWh- as a tutor. Ilis uncle, William Cortwriekt* 
went, but the army resolved that the authors taught him shorLhand, aud he became an 
of the second civil war should not be allowed eminent practitioner of the art. John Lil- 
to escape, and on 3 Feb. 1G40 a high court burne offered to give Rich a certificate under 
of justice was erected to try Holland and his own hand, that he took down his trial at 
other culprits. The proceedings opened on the Old Bailey with the greatest exactness 
10 Feb. j Holland pleaded that his captor In 164® Rich was living 'in St. Olives 
had given him quarter for life, but his plea parish in Southwark, at one M rl > 'Williams 
having been overruled by the court, lie was a midwife,’ and in 1069 he occupied a house 
sentenced to death 6 March. Fairfax inter- called the Golden Ball in Swithin’s Lane 
ceded for Holland, and Warwick used all his near London Stone. lie probably died in or 
influence to save his life ; nevertheless, the soon after 1C60. 

parliament by 31 to 30 votes refused to re- The first work issued by him is entitled: 
priove him (Lords' Journal*, x. 696 j 6'owi- ' Somngrnphy, or Short and Swift Writing 
mons’ Journals, vi. 131, 159 j Report on the being the most easiest, exactest, and speediest 
Duke cjf Portland's MSS. i. 478, 612 ; State Method of all othors that have beene yet 
Trials). On 9 March ho was beheaded in Extant. . . . Invented and Composed for 
company with the Duke of Hamilton and tho Benefit of others by the Author hereof 
Lord Cupel. On tho scnlfold Holland made William Cartwright, and is now set forth 
a long and rambling speech, protesting his and published by his Nephew, Ieremiali 
fidelity to the protoslant religion and to par- Rich, immediate next to the Author de- 
liamonts, and the innocency of his intentions ceased,’ London, 1642, Ifiino. It will be 
in his late attempt. ‘God bo praised, al- observed that Rich made no pretence that he 
though my blood comes to be shed here, there was tlie inventor of the system, and in the 
was scarcely a drop of blood shed in that preface ho states : 'Now as for iny commend- 
action I was engaged in’ ( The Several mg of the worlce, I know not why any man 
Speeches of Duke Hamilton, Henry, Earl qf should expect it seeing it is my owne ; for 
Holland, and Arthur, Lord Capel, 1649, 4to, although I am not father to it, yet I am the 
p, 19). Clarendon sums up his career by right Loire, for my undo dying left it to me 
saving: ‘ ITe wan a verv well-bred man, and only.’ Rich, however, makes no allusion to 
a fine gentleman in good times: but i oo much his uncle Cartwright in the next book he 
desired to enjoy ease and plenty when the published only four years later, under the 
king could have noither, and did think title of ' Olmractory, or a most eosie and 
poverty the moat insupportable evil that exact Method of Snort and Swift Writing, 
could bofall any man in this world' (Re- . . . Invented and exactly composed by 
bellion, xi. 263). Jeremiah Rich,' London, 1646. In other 

Holland left a sou Robert, who became in books published by him he claims the merit 
1673 fifth Earl of Warwick. Of his daugh- of being tho sole author and inventor of the 
ters, Isabella married Sir James Tbynno (of, system, viz. in ‘ Semigrapby or Arts Rarity,’ 
Oabte, Life qf Ormonde, iv. 701); Frances London, 1654, 16mo; in 'The Penns Dox- 
married William, lord Paget; Mary married terity,’ Loudon, 1669 ; and in ' The World’s 
John Campbell, third earl of Breadalbauo Rarity,’ published before 1660. Hence the 
[rpv.] j Susannah, James Howard, third earl fact that Cartwright was the original in- 
of Suffolk fq. v.] ventor of the system called after Rich’s 

A doubtful portrait of Holland was No. 96 name has been obscured. It was entirely 
in theVandyck exhibition of 1880, EngTaved overlooked by Philip Gibbs, the earliest short- 
portraits are contained in ‘Trngicum Thoa- hand historian, and tho recognition of Cart- 
trum Londini celebratum,’ 1649, 12mo (p. wright’s claims is due to a communication 
382), and in Iloubraken’s 'Heads of Illus- made to the 'Athenraum' in 1880 by Mr. 
trious Persons.’ I Edward Pocknell. _ 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, ii. 207-0; other an- 1 The e , dition ° r the i Cartwrmh^Rich 
th oi i ties mentioned in the article.] 0. H. F. system, wluoh appeared after Riehs death, 

bears the curious title : ‘The Pens Dexterity 
RICH, JEREMIAH (d. 1 060 ?), steno- 1 Compleated, or Mr. Riches Short-hand now 
grnpher, was probably of good family, as he perfectly taught, which in his Lifetime was 
dedicated hie * Semigrapby ’ to ‘ Tho Et. never (tone by anything made publique in 
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'n*. because it would have hindred his 
ftoctice,’ London, 1860, 12* no. The sixth 
edition of this work was published in 171o, 
the fifteenth in 1750, tho nineteenth in 
mb and the twentieth ut Leeds in 1792. 
Among Rich’s editors or * improvers ’ wore 
-VyittlSn Addy, Samuel Rot ley, Nathaniel 
Stringer, and Philip Doddridge, who made 
the study of the system obligatory in his 
theological academy at Northampton [see 
»rt Doddmdob, Philip]. John Locke was 
emong tho admirers of Rich’s shorthand, 
which has had a very wide voguo. 

Rich’s tiny volumo of the Psalms in 
metre, written in stenographic characters, 
was published in 1859, and the companion 
tohiine, the New Testament, appeared in 
the same year, with the names ol many of 


his patrons. 

Rich’s portrait was engraved by Cross. 
[Athonteum, 4andl8Sept. and 27 Nov. 1880 ; 
Biogr.ftrit. (Kipp>n)ih 538 n . ; Bromloy’s Cat. of 
Engraved Portraits, p. 107; Gibbs's Hist. Ac- 
count of Compendious and Swift Writing, p. 
45 ; Gibson’s Bibliography of Shorthand j 
Granger's Biogr. HisL. of England, 6tli ad. iv. 
77 ; Journalist, 1 April 1887, p. 397; Lovy’s 
Hist, of Shorthand; Lewis’s Ilist. of Shorthuud, 
p. 69 , Notes and Quories, 6th sor. vi. 7, 116; 
feknall’s Legible Shorthand, p. 76 ; Rockwall's 
Teaching, Practice, and Literature of Shorthand.] 


RICH, JOHN (1682 P-1781), pautomi- 
mist and theatrical manager, the Ron of 
Christopher Rich [q. v.], is said to have 
heenhorn about 1082. On tlio death of his 
father, on -1 Nov. 17 Id, Rich, with his brother 
Christopher Mosyer Rich, camo into pos- 
tession of tho now theatre, then all hut 
completed, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This 
edifice ho opened on 18 Dec., coming for- 
ward dressed in mourning to speak an elo- 
giacnl prologue (cf. FmaBBALD, New His- 
tory of tho English Stage t ii. 888). The piece 
given was tho ‘Recruiting Officer 1 of Far- 
mihsr, John Leigh from Ireland making his 
first appearance as Oaplain Plume. The re- 
mainder of the cast is unknown, llich’s com- 
pany consisted, however, of sccedors from 
Drury Lane, Keen, tho Bullocks, 3’ack, Spil- 
ler, Griffin, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Kent, Mrs. 
Cross, and others, who seem, on joining him, 
to have run a risk of being silencod by tho 
lord chamberlain ; the latter's interference 
in tho theatres was at the time equally 
arbitrary and tyrannical. Tlio company was 
announced as playing under letters patent 
granted by Charles IL In 1715, ns Essex in 
Banka’s ‘Unhappy Favourite,’ Rich made 
his appearance as a tragedian, a line he soon 
abandoned, 


No special feature distinguished at the out- 
set Rich’s management. His theatre was 
large, and had u large stago, gorgeously fur- 
nished with mirrors. The opening receipts 
were 143/., a sum rarely exceeded during the 
season. Shorn as it was of some of its bust, 
actors, Drury Lane, under the admirable 
management of Colley Cibber, Booth, and 
"Wilks, still possessed tho more capable com- 
pany, and tho new theatre held a secondary 

E laee in public estimation. Rich accordingly 
ogan in 1716 to give entertainments in the 
Italian stylo, which speedily developed into 
pantomime. On 22 April the performance 
of tho * Cheats ’ was followed by that of a 
pioco unnamed, of which the characters only 
are given. These consist of Harlequin by 
Lnn, Punch by Shaw, and Scaramouch by 
Thurmond. Lun was the name under which 
in pantomime Rich invariably appeared. 

Rich is thus to be credited with tho in- 
vention of what in England has, under 
changing conditions, been known as panto- 
mime. Davies says, concerning theso ontor- 
taiumonts : 1 By the help of gay scenes, lino 
habits, grand dances, appropriate music, and 
otiier decorations, he exhibited a story from 
Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” or some other fabu- 
lous writer. Between the pauses or acts of 
this serious representation he interwove a 
comic fable consisting chiefly of the court- 
ship of Harlequin and Columbine, with a 
variety of surprising adventures and tricks 
which were produced by tho magio wnnd 
of Harlequin, such as the sudden transfor- 
mation of palaces and temples to huts and 
cottages, of men and women into wheel- 
barrows and joint-stools 1 {Life nf Ganich, 
i. 180). Rich himself invariably played 
Harlaquin. From 1717 to 1760, tho year 
before his death, Rich produced a panto- 
mime annually. Few failed of success, most 
of thorn running forty or fifty nights con- 
secutively ; Drury Lane, put on tho defen- 
sive, was obligod reluctantly to follow the 
example set at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Rich's m anagement continued on the whole 
eminently successful. In the season of 1718- 
1719 the* Two Harlequins' (from the French 
of Lcnoblo) was acted by a French company 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and printed in Eng- 
lish and French in 1718. ' The Fair of St. 
Germain’ (‘La Foire de St. Germain’ of 
Boursault), translated by John Ozell [q. r.], 
was given under similar conditions. On 
1 Feb. 1721, during the performance of 
‘ Macbeth,’ a disturbance took place. Rich 
politely expressed his intention to stop a 
drunken earl who sought to cross the stage 
while the play was in progress, and received 
a box on the oars which he promptly re- 
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turned. He was thereupon attacked by the 
companions of his assailant. ButQuin, Ryan, 
and other actors gathered round him, and the 
aristocratic party rushed into tlio body of 
the house sloshing the hangings with their 
swords, breaking the sconces, and doing so 
much damage that the theatre had to bo 
shut for a couple of days. The offenders 
wore expelled by the watchmen, whom Quin 
summoned [see Quin, Jawns] ; and tho 
king, on the application of Rich, granted a 
guard, as at Drury Lane, to attend the 
theatre ‘ Harlequin Dr. FausLus,’ produced 
at Drury Lane in 1728, by Thurmond, a 
(lancing master, was answored by Rich with 
‘The Necromancer, or the History of Dr. 
Faustus,’ on 20 Doc. 1723, At Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and subsequently at Covont Garden, 
extra prices were charged on the nights on 
which the pantomimo was played. This 
caused some protest. The offer was then 
made to return the overcharge lo those going 
out before tho overture to tlio pantomime. 
On 21 .Tan. Rich brought out ‘ Harlequin, a 
Sorcerer,’ by Theobald, a piece subsequently 
rovivod at Covont Garden with prodigious 
success. ‘Harlequin Anna Jhillon’ was 
given on II Dec. 1727. On 20 Jan. 1728 tho 
production of Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ rofused 
at Drury Lane and accepted by Bioh, oclipsed 
all previous success, making, as was said, 

* Gay rich, and Rioh gay.’ It was given 
without intermission sixty-throe times, and 
was revived next soason and played both by 
the regular company and by children. The 
performance of Gay’s sequel, ‘Polly,’ was 
prohibited by the lord chamberlain. 

In 1730 Rich set, on foot n subscription 
to build a house in Bow Street, Covont Gar- 
den, and gave a public exhibition of the de- 
signs of his architect, Shepherd, Boforc 
January 1781 six thousand pounds woro sub- 
scribed and the building begun. Rich paid 
a ground-rent of 1001. n. year to tho Dulte 
of Bedford. At tlio prices charged, 15s. to 
the boxes, 2s. 0 d, to the nil, 2a. and Is. to 
the gallery, and 1 Os, 6cl. for a seat on the 
stage, the house was calculated to hold 
about 2001. An accident, by which several 
workmen were killed or injured, combined 
with some lack of funds, delayed the opening 
of the house until late in 1732, Meanwhile 
Rich’s company opened the season at Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields with ‘ namlet ’ on 22 Sept, 
1732, On 5 Doc. the ‘ Anatomist ’ concluded, 
ns was supposed, thu performances at the old 
house, ancl on the 7th the new house opened 
unostentatiously with a revival of Wycher- 
ley’s ‘Way of the World.’ To moot the 
great demand for seats, pit and boxes were 

* laid together at Si,’ The only actor of 


primary importance in tho cast waTcwiT 
who played Fainall. The scenes were^e* 
and well painted, and the decorations hand 
some, and the piece ran for four night, 
The ‘Beggars Opera,’ with Miss Noma „ 
Polly, was then revived, and proved oZ 
more so successful that the regular com 
pany went back to Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
did not return until 11 Jan, 1733 ’ 

10 Feb. Gay’s posthumous opera of ‘Achilles’ 
was given for the first time, and played fa 
eighteen consecutive nights, compelling & 
further withdrawal of the regular company 
to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. No pantomimewas 
given, but Lun (Rich) played, 23 Ju n 
Harlequin in tho * Cheats or the Tavern 
Bilkers, in a dialogue bolween Harlequin 
Punch, and Scaramouch.’ Drury Lane 



* .. Gor- 
don held its own. Rich gave in all some 
123 representations during his first season 
thoro, the theatre closing on 1 June. In 
spite of tlio augmented prices the receipts on 
tho opening night wore only 1161., and this 
was reduced on the second night to 611, 7s. 6<1. 
Ordinary prices began on 11 Doc. 1732. 
Tbe largest amount obtained was with tho 
‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ which produced on the se- 
cond night 1221. Us. The house was visited 

S royalty about six times during the season. 

3 garth’s picture, erroneously dated 1728, 
of Rich’s ‘ Glory, or the Triumphaut Entiy 
into Covont Garden,’ refers to Rich’s re- 
moval in 1732 to the new theatre. Van- 
dorgucht also issued a scenic print with the 
distich : 


Shakespeare, Rowe, Jonson, now are quite un- 
done ; 

TIigbo are thy triumphs, thy exploits, 0 Lun! 

Tho somewhat sleepy and uneventful 
course of management was interrupted by 
the appoaranco of Garrick. Wlion, on lOMay 
1746, Garrick arrived in London, after his 
second visit to Dublin, he arranged for six 
performances at Oovent Garden. These began 
on 11 June, and woro remunerative alike to 
actor and manager. The following season 
Garrick romainod at Covent Garden, Rich 
engaging in addition Quin and Mrs. Cibber. 
This season’s profits are said to have amounted 
to 8,6001, Next year, when Garrick was at 
Drury Lone and Quin and Woodward had 
withdrawn from Covent Garden, matters 
wore wholly different. Rich subsequently re- 
engaged Quin, Mrs. Woffington, Mrs. Cibber, 
Maoklin, and other good actors, He exer- 
cised no influonce over thorn, was despised by 
them, and. was even held by some of them to 
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hire paid for hostile manifestations m order 
to render them more amenable to discipline, 
m imputation which Kick publicly repu- 
diated in the ‘ General Advertiser ’ for 26 Jan. 
HBl. The season of 1760-1 was that in 
which Garrick at Drury Lane and Barry at 
Corant Garden wore the rival Romeos, Miss 
Bellamy and. Mrs. Cibber the opposing 
Juliets, and this was followed in 1766-6 by 
the famous competition between Barry at 
Covent Garden as Lear and Garrick in tbe 
w me part at Drury Lane. On 26 Nov. 1761 
Bich died at his house in Covent Garden 
Piazza, aged, it is said, 70. lie was succeeded 
is manager of Covont Garden by John Beard 

i n. v.], who married his daughter Charlotte. 
)n his tomh it is stated that ‘ in him were 
united the various virtues that would endear 
him to his family, friends, and acquaint- 
ances. Distress never failed to find relief in 
his bounty.’ 

Rich, who lived at Cowley, Middlesex, in 
i house once belonging to Barton Booth, 
married as second wife an actress of small 
note named Mrs. Si evens, whose name occurs 
once or twice in the bills. She had been 
originally barmaid at Brut's coffee-house, 
and was subsequently Rich’s housekeeper. 
She became after marriago a convert, to 
methodibm, and seems to havo communi- 
cated some of her zenl to Rich, thus justify- 
ing Smollett’s assertion that 1 the poor man’s 
head, which was not naturally very clear, 
hid. been disordered with superstition, and 
belaboured under the tyranny of a wife and 
the terror of hell-fire at the same time.’ 
She survived Rich with four children. 

As Harlequin Rich seems to have been un- 
equalled. Davies says that after applying 
himself to the study of paulomimical repre- 
sentation, in which he was very fortunate, 
Rich ‘formed a kind of harlequinade very 
different from that which is seen at the 
opera comique in Paris, whero harlequin and 
ill the characters speak’ (Life of Garrick, i. 
120). To this superiority Garriok refers 
when he says : 

When Lmi appeared, with matchless art and 
whim. 

He gave the power of spoech to every limb ; 

TW mast'd and muto convoy'd his quick intent, 
And told in frolic gesturo what ho meant. 

But now the motley coat and sword of wood 
Require a tongue to mako them understood. 

Churohill disparages ‘ Lun’ in the ‘Rosciad/ 
butHorace Walpole, who frequentlymentions 
Rich in his 1 Letters,’ speaks with admiration 
of the ‘ wit ’ and * coherence ’ of his panto- 
mimes. Isaao D'Israeli says that Rich 1 could 
describe to the audience by his signs and 
gestures as intelligibly as others could ex- 


ress by words,’ an opinion derived pro- 
ably, as is one equally laudatory by Leigh 
Hunt, from Davies. The latter declared that 
in fifty years no man approached him, and 
that Garrick’s action was not more perfectly 
adapted to his characters than were Rich’s 
attitudes and movements to Harlequin. His 
presentation of Harlequin hatched from an 
egg by the heat of the sun was a masterpiece 
of dumb show ‘from the first chipping of 
the egg, his receiving of motion, his feeling 
of the ground, his standing upright, to his 
quick harlequin trip round the empty shell. 
Through the whole progression every limb 
had its longue, and every motion a voico.’ 
In pantomime he proved a valuable master 
to Hippisloy and others, but he preferred 
t eacking actors tragic parts. ‘ You should see 
me play Richard,’ he said to Tate Wilkinson. 

Rich was uneducated, and was quite illite- 
rate. He talked of ‘ laming ’ Wilkinson to bo 
a player; told Signora Spiletta to lay the em- 
phasis on the ‘adjutant,’ and said ‘turbot’ 
for turban. Ho had some curious affecta- 
tions. He pretended never to recall a name. 
Addressing Tate Wilkinson, ho would call 
him in turns Williamakin, Whittington, or 
whatever other name came into his head, 
[laving called Foote ‘ mister ’ several times, 
that somewhat irascible actor grew angnr 
and asked the reason why Rich did not call 
him by his name. * Don’t bo angry,’ said 
Rioh; ‘I sometimes forget my own name.’ 
‘That’s extraordinary/ replied Foote, ‘for 
though I knew you could not write it, I did 
not supposo you could forget it.’ Rich does 
not appear to have been financially success- 
ful, though, tinlike his father, he paid to the 
letter his actors and those with whom he 
made engagements. Dibdin says that he 
was compelled to take a house situated in 
throe counties in order to avoid the impor- 
tunity of tbe bailiffs. 

Rich was the founder of the Beefsteak 
Society, and George Lambert [q. v.], his 
scene-painter, was an original member. It 
met at first In a room in Cbvent Garden 
Theatre. Among the presidents were Tbeo- 
philus Cibber, Whitehead, Wilks, Column, 
Charles MorriB, and George IV when Prince 
of Wales. 

Rich’s portrait, with his family, attributed 
to Hogarth, who also painted a portrait of 
Miss Rich, is in the Garrick Club, where ia 
another portrait of B ioh os Harlequin. Rich's 
account cooks of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
Covent Garden, from 1723 to 1740, were in 
the dramatic collection of the late Mr. Lacy, 
the theatrical bookseller in the Strand. 

[Geoett's Account of the English Stage; 
Gent. Mag. 1832, ii. 680 etsaq,; Davies’s Life 
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of Garrick nml Dramatic Miscellanies; Tnto 
Wilkinson’s Memoirs and Wandering Patentee ; 
Apology for the Life of George Anno Bollamy ; 
Jackson's Hist, of the Scottish Stage; Fitz- 
gerald's New Hist ot tho English Stage , Barton 
Baker's London Stage ; Biograpltin Drnnuitica ; 
Gibber's Apology, od, Lowe ; Doran's Annnlb of 
the Stage, ed. Lowe ; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill ; 
Letters of Horace Walpole ; Georgian Eia , 
Stirling’s Old Drury Lane ; Glnrk Bussell’s Re- 
pre>-entath o Actors , Stacie’s Theatre and Anti- 
Thontro ; Dibdln’s auilVictorSlIistorios ; W hon l ley 
and Cunningham's London Past and Piesent, 
A short list of pamphlets by or concerning 
Rich is found in Mr. Lowo's Bibliographical 
Account of English Theatrical Litoiature, under 
* Rich, John,’ and ‘ Hill, John.’] J. I£. 

RICH, MARY, Oousma of Warwick 
( 1 620-1078), seventh daughter and thirteenth 
child of Richard Boylo, first earl of Corlt 

S q. v.], by his second wife Catherine, only 
laughter of Sir ( ruoltroy Fenton fq.v.J, was 
bom at Youglial oil 8 Nov. 1025. Uormother 
dying in 1028, Mary and her younger sistor 
Margaret (d. 1637) were brought up by the 
■wife of Sir Randall Clay I on at Mallow. In 
1 088, when she was not yet thirteen, Lord 
Cork brought her to England, and strongly 
but unsuccessfully urged lior marriage with 
James Hamilton, only son of .Tames, first, 
viscount Clandeboyo, and afterwards (1047) 
Earl of Clanbrasbil. Tlio irate father, in his 
diary for 1630 (Lisniore Papers, ed. Grosart, 
1st ser. v, 101), writes: ‘Sir. James ITamyl- 
ton, being refuzed by my unruly daughter 
Mary, departed 2 Sept, to y” bait.’ 

The same force of character was displayed 
in Mary Boyle’s determination to marry 
Charles Rich, second son of Robert, seoona 
(*arlofWax , ‘\vick(l687-10B8) [q.v.] ; tliissuit, 
owing to Rich’s want of fort line, was strongly 
disapproved by lior father, whose six older 
daughters had all made brilliant matches. 
She was banished his house to a little country 
sent near Hampton Court, Here Charles ltioh 
visitod her frequently, and quietly marriudlier 
at Shopporton church on 21 July 1041 (par. 
reg.) Her father having, through the inter- 
vention of tho Earls of Warwick and Hol- 
land and Lord Goring, acquiescod in tlio 
match (CirnsTUR, MarnageLicenses, p. 1 L 16), 

f avoher a dowry of 7,000/. (JLLmore Papers, 
st sor. v. 182, 104, 222). 

With occasional visits to London, Mary 
Rich spont the remainder of her life at Leigh, s 
Priory, near Foisted, Essex, tlio seat of lier 
brother-in-law, the third earl of Warwick. 
She endeared liersolf to his large family, 
brought up tho earl's daughters nor nieces, 
and lived on affeotionnlo terms with her hus- 
band's two stepmothers and sistors-in-law. 
She developed a pietist io temporamenl. Win- 


ter and s miner she retired everymoruingto 
the Wilderness’ garden to pray andmeditafe 
Her house was the resort of pious n U rii„ n 
minist ers of Essex and bishops anddum? 
from London, and her works of charity were 
widely known. By no means a recluse. &. 
kept in constant touch, through her sisters 
Lady llanelagh, Lady Goring, and others' 
with the life ol tho metropolis, and after lorn 
■uent occasionally to court, though shaves 
always glad to return to ‘ delicious Lee* 1 

Iler husband succeeded his elder brother 
Iioboit as fourth earl of Warwick in 1050 
and died, after twenty years of gout on 
24 Au£. 1 (573. Ilia entire estate was left afc 
liis wile’s disposal for life, which gave rise to 
tho saying that he had givon it ‘to pious uses ' 
Lady Warwick died at Loiglis on 12 April 
1678, and was buricdhiFelstedchuicb. 'Tho 
"Virtuous Woman Found,’ a funeral sermon 
preached by Antbouy Walker, D.D., formerly 
domestic chaplain to tlio carle of Warwick 
and rector of Fyiiold, Essex, was published 
in London 1686 by Nathaniel Renew [see 
under Rankw, Nathanim.], together with 
1. 1 Rules for a Holy Life, in a Letter to 
George, Earl ol’ Berkeley.’ 2. ‘Occasional 
Meditations upon sundry Subjects.’ 3. ‘Pious 
Reflections upon sevoral Scriptures,’ nil by 
Lady Warwick. A portrait is prefixed. 

Lady Warwick bad two children, Eliza- 
beth (A. 1612) and Charles, lord llich. Tho 
latter, born in 1643, married, in 1662, Ann 
Cavendish, daughter of "William, earl of De- 
vonshire j he predeceased his father, who was 
succeeded in the title by his cousin Robert, 
second earl of Holland. 

The dinries kept by Lndy Warwick from 
July 1666 to Not ember 1677, together with 
a voltuno of ‘Occasional Meditations,’ passed 
into tho hands of her domestic chaplain, 
Thomas Woodrofle, who after her death an- 
notated them. All tho manuscripts (with 
tho exception of four ' Diary Papers,’ missing 
when they came into Mr. "Wqodroffe's lundB) 
wore acquired by the British Museum m 
I860 {AUdit. MSS. 27351-8). Woodrofle 
transcribed short portions, under the title of 
‘ Collections out of my Lady Warwick's 
Papers ’ (these are now numbered Addit. MS. 
27851 in the British Museum). Extracts 
from 1660 to 1072 were edited for the Reli- 
gious Tract Society in 1817 by Barhamjfeom 
another transcript, then in the possession of 
the Rov. Nathaniel G. Woodroffe, vicaT of 
Somerford-KoynoB, Wilt shire. In 1848 ‘Some 
Specialities in the Life of M. Warwick’ 
(the original manuscript of which is Addit. 
MS. 27367) was edited by Thomas Crofton 
Crolccr [q.v.l for the Percy Society, from a 
copy owned by Lord Brooke. 
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,„ 10K ™.liies of Lady Warwick, by C. Fell 
SmithTlOOl, and by Mary E. Palgrave, 1901 j 
Life of English Litdias in the Seventeenth 
kntnrr, pp. 146-228 ; Lord Cork’s True Rb- 
IXiiws in Biroh’s Life of Robert Boyle; 
■ n„, lu ll's Memoirs of the Boyles, p. 25, Locz 
luehrymana: A Funeral Sermon for Cheiles, Earl 
of Warwick, by Anthony Walker, 167a ; Tho 
Holy Life of Mrs, Elizabeth Walker, pp. 128, 
148 160, 176 Anderson's Memorable Women 
of the Puritan Times.] 0, P. S. 


RICH, Sm NATHANIEL (1 586 P-1G3Q), 
merchant adventurer, bom about 1685, was 
probably eldest sou or Richard Itich, an ille- 
gitimate son of Richard, first baron Rich [q.v.] 
His mother was daughter of John Maciiell, 
sheriff of London. Ue had a legal training , 
and was admitted a member of Gray's Inn on 
2 Feb. 1609-1 0; but he devoted himself 
flrstto political life, and later to the role of 
a mercantile pioneer. He entered parlia- 
ment as member for Tolnes in 1614, repre- 
sented Edst Retford in 1021, sat on a royal 
commission in Ireland in 1622 (Bnowx, 
Generis qf the United States, it. 980), and 
was member for Harwich in 1024-5, New- 
port (Isle of Wight) in 1025, and Harwich 
again from 1620 to 1629. On 8 Nov. 1017 
he was knighted at Hatton House. 

Rich was connected with the Bermudas 
Company in 1016, and bought shares in the 
Virginia’ Company in 1619. Of tho latter 
company he became a prominent member, 
and when, in April 1628, tliero occurred the 
grant split between two factions in tbecom- 

K lte took a leading part on tlio side of 
mnection, Robert Rich, second earl of 
Warwick [q.v.] In May 1624, when llie 
matter came before the House of Commons, 
lie was specially attackod by the opposing 
faction, but he sat on the Virginia commis- 
sion of July 1624. 

In 1829 Rich, with the Earl of Warwick 
and others, found the funds for tho first 
voyage of discovery to Providence Island, 
olf the north-east of Yucatan. On 4 Doc. 
1630 they received the patent forming the 
governor and company of advenlureis for 
the plantation of Providence uiid Henrietta. 
To this company Rich seems henceforth to 
lave devoted his best efforts. Many matters 
of impoxlanoe, especially regulations and 
affairs requiring legal handling, were left to 
him. When fresh funds were required he 
was always the first to respond, He evi- 
dently pursued a forward policy, for in 1636 
we find him advocating the admission of all 
the adventurers 1 o the benefits of the trade 
of the main. A little later, on his motion, 
the first local council of Providence was ap- 
pointed, On 7 May 1035 he was appointed 


deputy governor of the company, and held 
the post for about a year. He died before 
20 May 1686. It was rumoured that over- 
doses irom an 1 antimonial cup' from Massa- 
chusetts hastened his end ( Collections qf 
Mass . Hist. Soe. 4th ser, vol. vi. p. 126). In 
his will he nnmed several of the Rich (War- 
wick) fumily ; he also left money to schools 
in the Bermudas. He desired to be buried 
at Stondon, Essex, the manor of which he 
owned ; he left it to a nephew, Nathaniel, 
piohuLly Nathaniel Rich (d. 1701) [q.v.] 

[Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. xi. 256, 6th ser. 
ix. 335, x. 31, 8th ser i 66-7; Oal. State Papers, 
Colonial, sub vooo; Wotton’s Baronetage; Lc- 
froy’s Memorials of the Bermudas, vol. n. 
App. xi ] O. A. IT. 

RICH, NATHANIEL (£1701), soldier, 
eldest son of Robert Rich, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thom sb Dutton, knight, was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn on 18 Aug. 1639 (Fos- 
tbr, Gray's Inn Register, p. 223; MohAn r, 
Essex, i. 188). Sir Nathaniel Rich [q.v.] was 
probably his uncle, and in 1636 left him his 
manor of Stondon, Essex, he being then 
under age {Notes and Queries, 6th Bor. x. 
31, 8th ser. i. 06). At the commencement 
of the civil war, Rich, like many other 
young gentlemen from the innB of court, 
entered the lifeguards of the Earl of Essex 
(Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, i. 89). In the 
summer of 1048 he received a commission as 
captain, raised a troop of horse in tho county 
of Essex, and joined the EstI of Manchester's 
army (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. pp. 658, 
605, 578). In December 1644 he held the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and was one of 
the witnesses on whom Cromwell relied to 
prove his charges against Manchester ( Cat. 
State Papers, Dom. 1814-6, p. 155). When 
the new model army was formed, Rich, in 
spite of some opposition from the House of 
Commons, became colonel of a regiment of 
horse ( Commons' Journals, iv. 04, 66; Pda- 
Cock, Army Lists, p. 107), He fought at 
Naseby, distinguished himself in an attack 
on the royalist quarters at St. Columb in 
Cornwall, and was one of Fairfax’s commis- 
sioners at the surrender of Oxford (Stotqgb, 
Anglia ltedivim, pp. 43, 217, 264). In the 
quarrel between the army and the parliament 
Rich at first discouraged petitioning ; after- 
wards, however, he made himself the mouth- 
piece of the grievances of his regiment, and 
strongly opposed disbanding (Clarke Papers, 
vol. i. pp. xx, 62, 74, 109). He took part in 
drawing up the 1 Heads of the Proposals of 
the Army/ and in the negotiations with the 
parliamentary commissioners fii.vol. i.pp, xli, 
148). In January 1048 Rich's regiment was 
quartered in London at the Mews to guard 
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the parliament, and on 1 June it formed part 
of the army ■with -which Fairfax defeated the 
Kentish royalists atMoidbtone (Rttbhwobth, 
vii. 988, 1187), Rich -was then detached to 
relieve Dover, and recover the castles on the 
coast which had fallen into the hands of the 
royalists. He retook W aimer Castle about 
12 July, Deal on 26 Aug., and Sandown a 
few days later (ib, vii. 1228 ; Report on the 
Manuscripts of the Duke of Portland, i. 466, 
481 j Cabt, Civil War, ii. 3). 

During the political discussions of the 
army in 1647 and 1648 Rich was a frequent 
speaker. He was in favour of the widest 
toleration, but had scruples about manhood 
suffrage, and feared extreme democracy. He 
had doubts about the exocution of the king, 
but appears to have held it necessary that he 
should be tried, and approved of I ho esta- 
blishment of the republic. His own reli- 
gious views inclined towards llioso of tho 
Fifth-monarchy men ( Clarke Papers, i. 315, 
320, ii. 106, 162, 166, 169), In February 
1649 Rioh was admitted to parliament os 
member for Cirencester, having been elected 
two years previously, but hitherto excluded 
in consequence of a double return (Ownmons' 
Journals , vi. 144). In December 1600 he 
was charged with the .suppression of a royalist 
rising in Norfolk (Uhjiy, Ji lamination of 
Wears Puritans, iv. App. p. JOG). 

Ludlow includes Rich among the honest 
republican enthusiasts of the army who were 
deluded by Cromwell to assist him iu over- 
throwing the Long parliament ( Memoirs , i, 
346, ed. 1894V In 1866 he became an open 
opponent of the Protector’s government, and 
was deprived of the command of his regiment , 
which was given to Colonel Charles Howard. 
Rich was summoned before tho Protector's 
council in February 1056, charged with op- 
posing the levy of taxes and stirring up dis- 
affection, and then committed to tho custody 
of the serjeant-at-arms (ib. i. 380; Clarke 
Papers, ii. 246). From August to October 
1060 he was again in confinement (Ludlow, 
ii. 10). The reasons for his opposition to the 
Protector’s government and nis refusal to 
give the security demanded are Bet forth by 
Rich in a letter to Lieutenant-general Fleet- 
wood (Thuklou, yi. 261). On the restora- 
tion of the Long parliament in 1669, it ottered 
Rich the post, of English resident in Holland, 
which lie refused, and gave him back the 
command of his regiment (Cal, State Panel's, 
Dpm. 1668-9, pp. 377, 387, 388). When 
Lambert expelled the Long parliament in 
Oetaber 1669, Rich, who succeeded in retain- 
ing his command, seconded the endeavours 
of Ludlow for the parliament’s restoration. 
In December his regiment was sent by the 


army leaders to besiege the rtZT 
commissioners m Portsmouth, tut auui 
colonels instigation they wsnt over ba t 
to the parhamentary side, joined the fS 
m Portsmouth, and marched with themu 
London (Ludlow, ii. 148, 108, 174 
He received the thanks of the parliament!?' 
28 Dec. 1669 ( Commons’ JourZah ^ 79m 
In February 1860, perceiving tha’tMoS 
policy would lead to the restoration of the 
monarchy, Hich attempted to induce his red- 
ment to declare ao ainst it .but Mnn ni- „ « ■ 


rr. : , "tones castoortd 

Rich, and appointed Ingoldsby colonel in lm 
place. Rich was arrested by order of the 
council of state (fi.vii.868 ; Ludlow ii 288- 
Bakle, Chronicle, ed. Phillips, 1670, p.VlS)’ 

] 1 e was liberated in a few days, and os he had 
not been one of the king’s judges, he was not 
excluded from the act of indemnity. Never- 
theless his principles made him suspected by 
< he government of Charles II, and on 10 Jan. 
1001, during the excitement caused by Ven- 
ner's plot, he wub again arrested (Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1660-1 p. 620, 1661-2 pp. 61 
82). On 18 Aug. 1002 Rich was transferred 
to the charge of the governor of Portsmouth 
(ib. 1601—2, p. 483), His confinement was 
not very strict, and in 1683 he married Lady 
Anne Jverr, daughter of Robert Kerr, tii„t 
earl of Ancrum. In a letter to her brother 
William, third earl of Lothian, she described 
Rich aa a prisoner ‘ for no crime, hut only 
because he is thought a man of parts’ and 
• so resolved upon his duty to his majesty, 
that L am assured if it were in his power it 
would never be in his heart ever to act 
aguinst. him directly or indirectly’ ( Ancrum 
and /.ot/uanCorresponclmce, Edinburgh, l&lb, 
ii. 464, 469, 484). Thanks to the influence 
of his new connections nnd the intervention 
of Lord Falmouth, Rioh obtained his release 
in 1605 (lift. pp. 471. 477 ; Cal, State Papers, 
Dam. 1601-0, pp. 488, 617). His will was 
proved in March. 1702. 

By his second wife Rich had no issue. 
By his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Edmundllampden, knight, and sister of John 
Ilampden, he had two sons, Nathaniel and 
Robert. Robert succeeded in 1077 to the 
estate and barouetoy of his distant relative 
an d fatlier-in-law, Sir Charles Rich (Mobant, 
JSssex, i. 188), 

[Authorities cited in the article.) O. H, B, 


RIOH, PENELOPE, LadtRich (1602 P- 
1607), was daughter of Walter Devereux, 
first earl of Essex [q. v.], by his wife Lattice 
Knollys, who subsequently married Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester. Robert, second 
curl of Essex, Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, 
was her brother. She was a beautifulcbild, 
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rjXwhea a girl of fourteen, won the admi- 
wtion of Philip, afterwards famous as Sir 
Philip Sidney. Her father saw in the young 
Ban who was a friend of her brother and 
some eight years her senior, a promising hus- 
Isad for her. When he lay dying at Dublin 
jn September 1676, he expressed an earnest 
hope that a treaty of marriage might be 
arranged. Two months after his death his 
aacretary, Edward Waterhouse, wrote to 
Philip’sfather, Sir Henry Sidney, begging Mm 
to earrv the match through. Its ‘ breaking off, 1 
Waterhouse told Sir Henry, 1 if the default 
he on your parts, will turn to more dishonour 
than can be repaired with any other marriage 
in England’ (Sidney Papers, i. 147). For 
nearly four years the engagement appears to 
have remained in suspense In the interval 
Lady Penelope saw much of Philip Sidney, 
who was repeatedly in her brother's company. 
He colled her Stella and himself AsLrophel, 
and sent her sonnets declaring his lo\ e for 
her. But on 10 March 1580-1 her guardian, 
the Earl of Huntingdon, applied through 
Lord Burghley for the queen’s consent to the 
girl’s union with another suitor. This was 
Robert, lord Rich, a young man of assured 
and ample income, whom Huntingdon de- 
scribed a s ‘a. proper gentleman, and one in 
years very fit for my lady Penelope Deve- 
reut ’ (Zoned. MS. 31, f. 105). Rich had just 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father, Iiobeit Rich, second baron Rich of 
Leighs in Eshcv. Sidney and his friends 
represented him as coarse and uneducated, 
tut Leicester, Lady Penulopu's stepfather, 
wrote of him in 1688 as a man greatly re- 
spected and loved, ‘ a true, faithful servant ’ 
of the queen, and ‘zealous in religion’ 
(Lauge'ion, i)efeat of Spanish Armada, 
Naval Records Soc. i. 308). The marriage 
wae hurried forward, and probably tool: place 
in the spring of 1 581. According to a state- 
ment put forth many years later in the lady's 
behalf, she was forced into the marriage, and 
protested her unwillingness at tho wedding 
ceremony; her wedded life was unhappy 
from the beginning, and she continued to 
Jive with her husband only through tho con- 
etraint of fear : he not only tormented her, but 
sought to rob lier of her dowry ; dread of her 
powerful brother, Essex, hindered him, how- 
ever, from offering her any actual violence. 
How much reliqnco is to be placed on this 
description of Rich's marital character is 
matter for controversy. Ilia own view of 
the situation is not accessible. 

There is no doubt that Lady Penelope had 
from, the first an attenuated regal'd for tho 
marriage tie. No sooner had she becomoLady 
Rich than she encouraged a renewal of the 
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attentions of her early admirer, Sir Philip 
Sidney. In a further series of sonnets, which 
were subsequently collected under the title 
of ‘Astrophel and Stella’ (1691), Sidney cele- 
brated, within a year of her marriage, his 
growing affection for her, and his contempt 
for her husband. He played in his verse on 
her married name, lamenting that she had ‘no 
misfortune but that Rich sheis,’ and congratu- 
lated himself that ‘ that rich fool,’ her husband, 
could never appreciate her worth (see Sonnet 
xxiv.) Sidney’s marriage(inSeptemberl683) 
does not seem to have interrupted the inti- 
macy. Spenser, in commemorating Sidney’s 
death three years later, asserted that all his 
thoughts centred to the last in ‘ Stella,’ 

To her he vowed the service of his days; 

On her he spent the riches of his wit ; 

For her he made hymns of immortal praise. 

Of only her ho sang, he thought, he writ. 

Lodowick firyakett, another of Sidney’s 
friends, gave an exuberant description of 
Stella’s despair on learning of Astrophel’s 
death. Subsequently she marked her appre- 
ciation of Philip’s devotion by befriending 
hie brother Robert Sidney, in whose behalf 
she often used her interest at court, and to 
whose son she stood godmother in January 
1595-0 ( Sidney Papers, i. 880). 

Sidney’s passion was more than literary 
sentiment, and it may well ho questioned 
whether hie poetic expressions are consistent 
with tho maintenance of innocent relations 
between him and Lady Penelope. But it 
should be remembered that Lady Rich was a 
lover of literature, and occasionally sought 
and received not altogether dissimilar homage 
from other pens. Richard Barnfield dedicated 
to her his ‘ Affectionate Shepherd' in 1691, 
andBartholomew Yonge his ‘ Diana of George 
of Montemayor’ in 1598; while John Davies 
of Hereford, Henry Constable in ‘ Diana ’ 
(Sonnet x,), and others, addressed to her 
Bonnets, in which they referred to her hus- 
band with scant respect. 

Meanwhile, Lady Penelope was spending 
her time, to all appearances blamelessly, with 
her husband at his house at Leighs, Essex, 
or in London. She became the mother of 
seven children, and domestic dutieB fre- 
quently occupied her. At the same time she 
cultivated popularity at court, and contrived 
to keep on good terms with Sir Robert Cecil, 
despite his Jealousy of her brother (cf. Hat- 
field MSS. v. 236, 289, 296). But her dis- 
content with her husband did not abate, and 
she confided her domestic distresses to a new 
admirer, Charles Blount, eighth lord Mount- 
joy [q, v.] Before 1696 she became Lord 
Mountjoy’a mistress (cf. Sidney Papers, i. 
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375), and the three eons and two daughters 
of whom slio became the mother after that 
date were subsequently acknowledged by 
Monntjoy to be his children. Lord Rich 
could hardly have been ignorant of his wife’s 
conduct, but he made no outward sign, He 
left her with her lover in 1690, when he 
accompanied her brother on the expedition 
to Cadiz, and again in the autumn of 1597, 
when he went to France with the English 
ambassador, the Earl of Shrewsbury. In 
April 1697 Lady Rich was attacked by small- 
pox, but recovered 'without any blemish to 
her beautiful face ’ (ib. ii. 43). 

The disgrace and imprisonment of her 
brothor, the Earl of Essex, in 1699, roused her 
1 o great energy. Her brother had maintained 
very affectionate relations with her, always 
signing himself in his IctLers to her, ‘ Your 
brother that dearly loves you.’ She strained 
every nerve in order to soften the queen’s 
heart towards him. But the letters, jewels, 
and other presents with which she assailed 
Elizabeth made little impression. When 
Essox foil ill in November, Lady Rich for- 
warded to the quean a long and pathetic 
letter, appealing for liis pardon (Cal. State 
Paper*, Dam. 1G80-IC25, pp. 398-9; BlXtOlt, 
Queen Elisabeth, ii. 44 1- 2), and she contrived 
to have tlio letlor published. This act greatly 
offended the queen, and in February slio was 
ordered to keep her house, und to appear 
for examination before tlio council ( Sidney 
JPapm, ii. 172 ; Cham durlaiit, Letters, temp. 
Eltz. pp. 05, 76). In September 1000 she 
nursed Lord Rich through a dangerous illness 
(ib. ii. 215). When, in .January 1001, Essex 
was orgamsiiigrebellion, she was frequently 
with Mm at Essex house. Shn was there 
on the eventful day when (lie house was be- 
sieged by royal troops, and her brother ar- 
ranged for her safe departure before ho sur- 
rendered. 

After her brother’s execution in 1001, her 
husband, according to her own statement, 
abandoned her. Thenceforth she lived in open 
adultery with Lord Mounijoy, but suffered 
no loss of esteem at court in consequence. 
In May 1603 she was one of tlio noble ladies 
who went to tlio border to meet Queen Anno 
and oscort her to London. After the acces- 
sion of James I she received a full share of 
the favours which wore showored on the 
Mends of her Into brotlisr, and became one 
of tho most prominent figures in court fes- 
tivities. Tlio king granted hor on 17 Aug. 
1003 ‘ the place and rank of tlio nneientost 
Earl of Essex,calledBourehier, whose heir her 
father was.’ By this grant she toolcprecedonce 
of all the baronesses of tlio kingdom, and of 
the daughters of all earls, except Arundel, 


Norttu n»borland, auFsWaWT 
(The Ecvoreurs, Earls of Essex, i, 1641 
Twelfth night 1006 she took part atcLft 
the performance of Ben Jonson's < hLX! X 



obtained by her husband. He at once tmt 
advantage of bis release to many P™ n «. 
daughter of Lord Chief Justice Sir Christo! 
pher Wray, and widow of Sir Georee Pnni 
of Snarford, Lincolnshire, ° 1 

Lady Penelope was not long in folhminir 
the example, and on 20 Dec. 1605 she mar 
riod her lover (now become Earl of Devon- 
shire) at liis house at Wanstead. The cele^ 
brant was the earl’s chaplain, William Laud 
The king, although lie had connived at the 
illicit connection, warmly resented the mar. 
riage, and declined to receive the earl or his 
wiio at court. Laud, who was vehemently 
attacked for his share in the proceedings, ex- 
pressed deep contrition. Devonshire defended 
himself in an epistle and discourse addressed 
to tlio king, in which Lady Penelope’s alleged 
suft'orings at Lord Rich's hands were detailed 
at length ; but, tberoyal ban was not removed. 
In March 1006, when Devonshire and Rich 
met in the upper house, ‘foul words passed, 
and tho lie given to Devon ’ (Court and Times 
of James I, i. 1 61). Devonshire did not long 
survive the disgrace, and died on 3 April 
1600. liis widow retired to the country, and 
followod him to tho grave within a twelve- 
month (Essex Visitation for 1012, Ilarl. Soc.) 

Lady Penelope's first husband, Lord Rich, 
wns created linrl of Warwick on 2 Aug. 
1 01 8, and died on 24 March 1618-9, being 
buried with his ancestors at Foisted. At 
ItoelifoTd lie founded nn almshouse for five 
old men and ono old woman (Mobant, filer, 
i. 1 02). By him Lady Penelope was mother 
of Robert Rich, second earl of Warwick 
[q.v,] j Henry llioh, earl of Holland [q. v.]; 
Sir Charles Rich (d. 1027); Lcttice, wife of 
Sir George Gary of Cnckington; Penelope, 
wife of Sir Gorvaso Clifton; Essex, wife ot 
Kir Thomas Clioke of Pirgo ; and Isabel, who 
married twice, and whoso portrait by My- 
teiiR, belonging to the Ban of Suffolk, is 
said to resemble her mother. 

Lady Penelope’s eldest (illegitimate) son 
by Charles Blount, earl of Devonshire, Mount- 
joy Blount, afterwards earl of Newport, is 
noticed separately. Other children of the 
same parentage were named Elizabeth and 
St. John. 

A portrait of an unidentified lady at Lam- 
beth Palace is inscribed on the back, ‘A 
Countess of Devon,’ and is believed to re- 
present Lady Ponelope ( Notes and Queries 
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7th ser. viii. 110). An unimportant letter 
to her brother (dated. 1590) m her hand- 
writing is in the British Museum ( Addit . 
MS. 12300). Others of her letters to Sir 
Robert Cecil are at Hatfield. 

[Brjdges's Peers of the Reign of James I, pp. 
28 sq , 329 sq. ; Dcvoreux's Devereux-Enrls of 
gvax, i. 151-8 ; Fox-Bourne's Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney; Duke of Manchester's Court and Society 
{tom Elizabeth to Anne, i. 203 teq.; Miss Cos- 
tellos Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen ; 
iter's Gavnor, i. 467 seq. ; Sidney’s A strophe! 
on( t Stella, ad, A. W. Pollard, prof. ; Sidney's 
Works, ed. Grosart; Sydney Papers, pussim; 
Dugdale’s Baronage j Doyle’s Official Baronage ; 
art. Blount, Charles , Eaiu. of Drvonsiiibr and 
eighth Baron Mountjoy.] S. L. 

RICH, RICHARD, first Baeon Rich 
(1490 P-1567), lord chancellor, second son 
of Richard Rich and Joan Dingley, his wifu, 
was probably born in 1490, since early in 
1661 he is officially described ns fifty-four 

S ars of age and more. The family was of 
umpshire origin, and the chancellor’s great- 
grandfather, Richard Rich (d. 1469), a pro- 
minent member of the Mercers’ Company, 
served as sheriff of the city of London in 
1441. He left two sons, John (d. 1458), from 
■whom are descended the baronets of the 
Rich family, and Thomas, grandfather of 
the lord chancellor. The visitation of Essex 
ia 1612 represents the chancellor as second 
son of John llich, who died on 19 July 
1468, which ia impossible. Robert, a brother 
of the chancellor, died in 1557. Rich was 
bom in the parish of St. Laurence Jewry, 
in the church of which several of liis family 
were buried. Cooper (Athena Ccintubr. 
i, 253) states that ho was at one time a 
member of Cambridge University (cf. As- 
CHAU, JBpiat. 1703, pp. 322-3), and in 1639 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
chancellorship of that university against the 
Duke of Norfolk. IIo was bred to the law, 
entered the Middle Temple, and formed nn 
acquaintance with Sir Thomas More, a na- 
tive of the same parish and member of the 
same. inn. ‘ You know,’ said More to Rich 
at his trial, ‘ that I have been acquainted 
with your manner of life and conversation 
a. long space, oven from your youth to this 
time; for we dwelt long together in one 
parish, where, as yourself can well tell (I am 
sorry you compel me to speak it), you were 
always esteemed very light of your tongue, 
a great dicer and gamester, and not of any 
commendable fame either there or at your 
house in the Temple, where hath been your 
bringing up’ (Cbbbaobe Mobb, Life of Sir 
T. More, ed. Hunter, p. 263). 

Rich, however, ip spite of his dissipation, 

Tot, IVf. 


acquired an intimate knowledge of the law. 
Iu 1526 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the office of common Serjeant against 
William Walsingham, the father of Sir 
Francis. In 1528 lie wrote to Wolsey urg- 
ing a reform of the common law, and offer- 
ing to doscribe the abuses in daily use, and 
to suggest remedies. In the following De- 
cember he was placed on the commission for 
the peace in Hertfordshire, and in Fe- 
bruary 1529 was made a commissioner of 
sewers. In the autumn he became reader 
at the Middle Temple, and in November 
was returned as one of the burgesses of 
Colchester to the 1 reformation ’ parliament 
which sat from 1529 to 1536. In June 1630 
he was placed on tlio commission for gaol 
delivery at Colchester Castle, nnd in July 
was one of those appointed to mako a re- 
turn of Wolsey’s possessions in Essex. In 
March 1632 ha was granted the clerkship of 
recognisances of debt taken in London, and 
on 13 May was appointed attorney-general 
for Wales and the counties palatine of Flint 
and Chester. On 10 Oct. 1533 he was made 
solicitor-general, and knighted. In this 
capacity lie took the leading part in the 
crown prosecutions for non-compliance with 
the acts of succession and supremacy. In 
April 1635 he assisted at the examination of 
the three Carthusian monks who were exe- 
cuted shortly after at Tyburn. Daily’s 
story (Life of Fisher, p. 214) that Rich was 
sent to Fisher with a secret message from 
Henry to the efihet that he would not ac- 
cept the supremacy of tlio church if Fisher 
disapproved is improbable; hut in May 
Rich came to the Tower and endeavoured to 
ascertain the bishop’s real views on the sub- 
ject, assuring him on the king's word thnt 
no advantage would be taken of his admis- 
sions, and promising that he would re- 
peat tlium to no one but the king. Never- 
theless this conversation was made the 
principal evidence on which Fisher was 
condemned, and at his trial he denounced 
llioh for his treachery in revealing it. 
Similarly base was Rich's conduct towards 
Sir Thomas More. On 12 June he had an 
interview with More . in the Tower, in 
which, according to his own account, lie 
‘charitably moved’ the ex-chancellor to 
comply with the acts. But at the trial he 
gave evidence that More had denied the 
power of parliament to make the lung su- 
preme head of the church j the words rested 
Bolely on Rich’s testimony, and More charged 
Rich with perjury. ‘ In good faith, Mr, 
Rich,’ he said, ‘I am more soTry for your 
perjury than mine own peril ; and know you 
that neither I nor any one else to my 

3 t 
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knowledge ever took you to be a man of 
mich credit as either I or any other, could 
vouolisafe to communicate with you in any 
matter of importance.’ Eich attempted to 
eubstantiate the accusation by calling Sir 
Richard Southwell [q. v.] and Palmer, who 
had attended him in the Tower j but tlioy 
botkprofessed to have been too busy removing 
Mores books to listen to the conversation. 
Mots was condemned, and Eich reaped liis 
reward by being appointed before the ond 
of the year overseer of liveries of lands, and 
chirographer of common pleas. 

Moanwhile the lesser monasteries had 
been dissolved, and to deal with their 
revenues there was formed the court of 
augmentations of the revenue of the crown. 
This court was a committee of the privy 
council, and Eich, who was probably at the 
same time sworn of the council, was rnndo 
its first chancellor on 19 April 1530. lie 
was rot urn ed probably as knight of the 
shire for Essex to the parliament which mot 
on 8 June and was dissolved on 18 July 
1036, and was elected speaker. In his opon- 
ing speech he compared the king with Solo- 
mon for justico and prudence, with Samson 
for strength and fortitude, and with Absalom 
for boauty and comeliness, and in his oration 
at the close of the session he likened Jlonry 
to the sun which expels all noxious vapours 
and brings forth the seeds, plants, and fruits 
necessary for the support of human lifo, 
lie was now perhaps, next to Cromwell, the 
most powerful and 1 he most obnoxious of the 
king’s ministers. When in the same yearthe 
northern rebellion broke out, tlio insurgents 
coupled liis name with Cromwell’s in their 
popular songs, and in the list of articles 
they drew up demanded liis dismissal and 
punishment., describing him os ft man oi'low 
birth and small reputation, a subvert er of 
the good laws of the realm, a maiulainer 
and inventor of heretics, and one who im- 
posed taxes for bin own advantage, The 
militre of the rebellion was followed by the 
suppression of t ho remaining religious houses, 
and Eich devoted himself zealously to tlio 
work, being described as the hammer, as 
Cromwell was the mall, of the monasteries. 
Occasionally, he visited a monastery himself, 
hut hie chinf occupation was the administra- 
tion of their revenues, and it was natural 
that some of the enormous wealth which 
passed through his hands should stick to liis 
fingers. In 1539 ho was appointed, as groom 
of the privy chamber, to moot Anne of 
Ulevos at Calais; but lie deserted Cromwell 
Intho disgrace which consequently overtook 
hint, and was one of the chief witnesses 
against his frjcpd and benefactor. 
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Cromwell’s fall was follow^ihTT^T 
against the Eeformation, and Eioh tnl 
active part in the. persecution' 5 gf « 
formers, working with Cardiner. and LI 
described by Foxe as one of 
IT enry s council. lie was constant in his 
at tendance at the privy comuni, and in Ami! 

?f 4l i\r ne i J ? Ln r lki y was committedto 
the MarBhnlsea for accusing Hick of 

cornng the king as to tie possessions 
of the abbey of ICeynsham. T n lf) L 
he resigned the chancellorship of the court 
ot augmentations, and in the same vear 
was treasurer of the wars against Prance 
and Scotland, accompanying Henry to 
Boulogne, and assisting in the negotiation 
of a treaty with France. On 80 Dec he 
was again returned to parliament as knight 
of the shire for Essex. In June 1646 he took 

f art in the examination of Anne Askew 
q. v.], and wns present when she was 
tortuTed in the Tower; according to her own 
explicit statement, Wriotliosley and Rich 
‘took pains to rack me with their own 
hands till I was well nigh dead’ (Foxe v. 
547). The Blory has been much discussed 
but never disproved, and ‘is perhaps the 
darkest page in the history of any l Wliat. 
statesman’ (Fkoude, iv. 208), 

In Bpite of these proceedings, Rich’s posi- 
tion was improved by the accession of Ed- 
ward VI. Henry had appointed him an as- 
sistant executor of his will, bequeathed him 
200/., and, according to Paget, left instruc- 
tions that ho should ho made a peer. On 
20 Feb. 1547-8 he was created Baron Rich 
of Leesso (Leiglis), Essex. In MarcliWriothes- 
ley was doprived of the lord-chancellorship, 
owing, it is said, to Rich’s intrigues, and on 
23 Oct. Eieli was appointed lord chancellor. 
Ho acquiesced inthe violent religious changes 
made by Somerset, signing the orders in 
council for the administration of the com- 
munion in both kinds and for the abolition 
of private masses. In 1549 he took part 
in the proceedings against the Protector’s 
brot her, Lord fcieymour of Sudeley ; having 
obtained an opinion from the judges and 
council, ho conducted the bill of attainder 
through parliament, and afterwards signed 
the warrant for his execution. On tho out- 
break of the rebellion in the same year he 
summoned the j ustices before him, and rated 
them for their neglect to preserve the peace 
in an harangue printed in Foxe (v.72-6). In 
October he accompanied Somerset to Hamp- 
ton Court when the young king was re- 
moved tliithor ; hut, finding tlie Protector’s 
party was deserting him, he took the great 
seal and joined Warwick at Ely House, 
llolborn. Tliero, on 0 Oct,, he described 
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Cfore tlie lord mayor the abuses of which 
Somerset was accused ; he made a similar 
harangue at the Guildhall on the Sth, and 
on the 12th rods to Windsor bearing the 
news of the council's proceedings against 
Somerset to the king. He presided at 
Somerset's examination before the council, 
drew up the articles against him, obtained 
y 3 confession, and brought in the bill of 
■pains and penalties, by which the Protector 
^deprived of all his offices. 

Bich may linre thought that Warwick 
would reverse the religious policy of his pre- 
decessor, or perhaps the marriage of his daugh- 
ter Winifred with Warwick’s son, Sir Henry 
Dudley, induced him to side against Somer- 
S et- hut Warwick’s triumph failed to im- 
prove his position. Probably against his 
will, he took pert in the proceedings against 
Bonner and Gardiner. The eighth session 
of the court appointed to try the latter was 
held at Rich's house in St. Bartholomew’s 
on 20 Jan. 1561, though at another stage of 
the proceedings Bich appeared as a witness in 
the bishop's favour. Similarly he was bur- 
dened with the chief part in the measures 
taken by the council against the Princess 
Mary. In 1560 he was sent to request her 
to move to Oking or come to court j she re- 
fused, but professed herself willing to accept 
Rich’s hospitality at Leighs Priory. The visit 
was prevented by a dangerous sickness 
which broke out iu the chancellor's house- 
hold, and necessitated his absence from the 
council from June to November. More to 
Rich's taste were tho measures he took 
against Joan Boclier [q. v.J and the sectaries 
of Booking (cf. DIXON, Hist. Cliureh of Eng- 
land, iii. 912). In August 1551 he was agnm 
sent to Mary at Copped Hall to forbid mnss in 
hpr household [see KooKns-fEK, Sir Robert], 
On 26 Oct. a commission was appointed to 
transact chancery business because of Rich's 
illness, and on 21 Dee. lie resigned the great 
seal. Fuller, in his * Church History,' relates 
a story communicated to him by Rich’s 
great-grandson, the Earl of Warwick, to the 
effect that Rich had written a letter to 
Somerset, who he thought might yet re- 
turn to power, warning him against some 
design of Northumberland. In his haste 
he addressed it merely 1 to the duke,’ and his 
servant handed it to the Duke of Norfolk, 
who revealed its contents to Northumber- 
land. Rich, hearing of the mistake, only 
saved himself by going at once to the Icing 
and resigning the groat seal. It is impro- 
bable, however, that Norfolk, who made 
Rich one of his executors, would have bo- 
trayed him ; at any rate, Rich did not resign 
the great epal to the king, but to Winchester, 
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Northumberland, and D’Aroy, who were sent 
to his house for the purpose, and there can 
be no doubt of the genuineness of his illness. 
The great seal waB entrusted for the time 
to Goodrich, bishop of Ely ; hut Rich's ill- 
health continuing, the bishop was definitely 
appointed lord chancellor on 19 Jan. 1551-2. 

Rich now retired to Essex, where he was 
placed on a commission for the lord-lieu- 
tenancy in May ; but he was Btill identified 
with the government of Northumberland, 
whom he appointed his proxy in the House 
of Lords. In November he recommenced 
his attendances at the privy council, and 
continued them through the early part of 
1553. He was one of the commissioners 
who decided against Bonner’s appeal early 
in that year, and on 9 July he signed the 
council’s answer to Mary’s remonstrance, 
pronouncing her a bastard and proclaiming 
Lady Jane Grev. But immediately after- 
wards he went down into Essex, and, paying 
no attention to a letter from the council on 
19 July requiring him to remain faithful to 
Jane, declared for Mary. On the 2lBt a 
letter from the council ordered him to retire 
with his company to Ipswich ’until the 
ueen's pleasure be further known ; ’ and on 

Ang. he entertained Mary at Wanstead on 
her way to London. His wife attended 
Mary oh her entry into the city, and Rich 
was at once sworn of her council, and offi- 
ciated at the coronation. 

During Mary’s reign Rich took little part 
in the government, and his attendances at 
the council were rare. He was one of the 
eere summoned to try Northumberland, and 
e was the only peer who voted against 
Gardiner's bill for the restoration of the see 
of Durham. But he vigorously abetted the 
restoration of the old religion in Essex ; at 
Felsted ho at once established masses for the 
dead, and lie was a zealous persecutor of the 
heretics, examining them lumself or sending 
them up to London, and being present at 
numerous executions. The excessive num- 
ber of martyrs in Essex is attributed by 
Foxe to Rich’s persecuting activity. In 
1557 he was raising forces for the war in 
France and defence of the Essex sea-coast, 
and in the following February attended Lord 
Clinton on his expedition against Brest. In 
November 1558 he was appointed to accom- 
pany Elizabeth to London, and in December 
was placed on a commission to inquire into 
lands granted during the late reign. He 
dissented from the act of uniformity, and in 
1500 was summoned to discuss the question 
of the queen’s marriage. He died at Rooli- 
ford, Essex, on 12 June 1567, and was buried 
iu telsted church, where a reoqinbent effigy 
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represents Mm with a small head and keen 
features ; the inscriptions have boon oblite- 
rated. Ilia will, datod 12 May, with acodioil 
dated 10 June 1567, was proved on 3 June 
1668. His portrait, by Ilolbein, is preserved 
among the Holbein drawings in the Royal 
Library nt Windsor ; it has been engraved 
by Bartolozzi and Ii. Dalton. 

.Rich has been held up to universal exe- 
cration by posterity; catholics have de- 
nounced him as the betrayer of More and 
Fisher, and protestants as the burner of 
martyrs. A time-server of tlielcast admirable 
type, be was always found on the winning 
Mdo, and lio bad a hand in the ruin of most 
of the prominent men of his time, not a few 
of whom had been his friends and benefactors 

Wolsey , More, Fisher, Cromwell, W riotlios- 

ley, Lord Seymour of Sudeley, Somerset , nnd 
Northumberland. Hie readiness to serve the 
basest ends of tyranny and power justifies his 
description as 1 one of tlio most ominous names 
in the history of tlio age ’ (Dixon). But his 
ability as a lawyer and man of business is 
beyond question. Ilis religious predilections 
inclined to Catholicism ; but he did not allow 
them to stand in the way of his advance- 
ment. !Fow were more rnpacious or had 
bettor opportunities for profiling by tlio dis- 
solution of llie monasteries; tho manors ho 
secured in Essex alone covered a consider- 
able portion of the county. It should, how- 
ever, do acknowledged, that ho used some of 
his ill-gotlen wealth for a noble objeot, and 
that, be was a patron of learning (Asoiiuf, 
Jipist. 1703, p. 322). In 1 661 ho branded a 
chaplaincy at Foisted, and made provision for 
1 he Binging of masses and dirges and tho ring- 
ing of hells. These ohservanceswcrcftbolishcd 
nfctko accession of Elizabeth, and in May 1 60 1 
Xtich founded a grammar school at Foisted, 
which afforded education to two sons of Oliver 
Cromwell, to Isaac Barrow, and toWallis the 
mathematician. Now buildings wero com- 
menced in 1800, and Felsted is now the prin- 
cipal school in the eastern count ies. Blob also 
founded almshouses in FelstPil, and built tho 
tower of Rocliford church. Ilis own seat was 
Leiglie Priory, which was purchased in 1736 
by G uy’s Hospital. Ilis town house in Cloth 
l4ir, Bartholomew Close, afterwards called 
Warwick House, is still standing (1806). 

By his wife Elizabeth («7. 1668), daughter 
and heiress of William Jenlcs or Gynkes, 
grooor, of London, Rich had five sons and 
ten daughters. Of the Sons, Fir Hugh, the 
second, was buried at Foisted on 27 Nov. 
1664; the eldest, Robert (1637 P-1681), suc- 
ceeded to the title, and, unlike his father, 
accepted the doctrines of the Reformation, 
lie was employed on various diplomatic 


negotiations by Elizabeth, and was one rrf 
the radges who tried the Duke of Norfolk 
for his share in the Ridolfl plot. He Z 
succeeded in the title by his second son 
Robert (afterwards Earl of Warwick! rsee 
under Rioh, Penelope, Lady], Of the 
daughters, Elizabeth married Sir RnW 
Peyton (d. 1590) ; Winifred (d. 1678) ju- 
ried, first, Sir Henry Dudley, eldest Bon of 
the future duke of Northumberland and 
secondly, Roger, seoond Lord North f’q T n' 
by whom she was mother of Sir John North 
[q. v.] ; Etbelredo. or Audrey married Robert 
son of Sir William Drury of Hawsted, Suf- 
folk, and cousin of Sir William Drury [q.v.l- 
Frances married John, lord D’Aroy of Chiche 
(d. 1680), son of the lord chamberlain to Ed- 
ward VI. Rioh lmd also four illegitimate 
children, of whom Richard was father of Sir 
Nathaniel Rich [q.v.] 

| Tho be9t life of Rich, especially with regird 
to genealogical information, is contained in S.ir- 
goaunt's IliBt. of Foisted School, pp, 80-8, other 
accounts arc given in Campbell's Lives of the 
Chnneellois, Foss’s Judges, Manning's Speakers 
of tho House of Commons, nnd Cooper's Athene 
Oantabr.; see also Lottorannd Papers ofHen.VIH, 
od. Gnirdner, Cal. State Papers, Dom. 8sr.; 
Acta of tlio Privy Council; Itymor’s Feidera; 
Journals of tlio Housos of Lords nnd Commons, 
Purl, Hist. ; State Trials ; Hatfield MSS. pt. i.; 
Official Return otM.P.’s; Collins’s State Papers; 
Wri oLhotJoy's Chronido, Chron. of Calais, Chron. 
of Queen J.mo, Troubles connected with the 
Prayor Book, The Suppression of the Monas- 
teries, and Nftrr. of the Reformation (all in 
C.imdonSoe.) ; Camden’s Elizabeth, 17I7,t. 162, 
Lit. Romnlns of Edward VI (Roxburgha Club), 
Ellis's Original LettBrB; Stow’s Annals; Holias- 
h ed's Chron. ; Hayward's Rnigne of Edward 
Sixt ; Rlrypo’s Works ; Foxo’s Actes nnd Mon. ; 
Burnet’s ilist. of tho Reformation, cd. Pocock; 
Fuller's WorthiosiindOliurcli Hist.; Lloyd’sStnto 
Worthies; CresneroMoro nndRoper’sLivesof Sir 
Thos More; Baily’sLifeof Fisher, MylesDavies's 
Athome Brit.; Niohols’s Progr, of Elizabeth, i. 
03 ; Visitations of Essex in 1662 and 1612 (Hnrl. 
Boo.) ; Dugdalo’s Baronage ; Wotton's Baronets ; 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage; G. E. C.’s Peerago; 
Morant’s Essex ; Waters’s Chesters of Chicheley, 
Arolicoologin, xviii. 101 ; Journal of the Arehteol, 
Assoc, xxvi. 162-3 ; Ty tier's Edward VI and 
Mfiry ; Dixon’s Ilist. of the Church of England; 
Mnitlnnd’s Essays on tho Reformation; LmgBid 
and 1' rondo’s Histories ; Barrott’s Highways and 
Byways of Essex ; Revue Britnnniqne, Angnst 
1846,5.944.1 A.F.P. 

RIOH, RICHARD (A 1610), author of 
‘ Newos from Virginia, was possibly the 
Richard Rich, illegitimate son of Richard, 
first baron Rich fq. vj, and father of Sir 
Nathaniel Rich [q.v.t He l* «id to be 
related to Barnabo Rioh [q.y.], and was 6 
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loidier and adventurer, who sailed on 2 June 
1809 from Plymouth for Virginia in the Sea 
Venture, which was commanded by Captain 
Christ opherN ewport [q. v.] In the same vessel 
were the three commissioners, Sir Thomas 
Gates [q. v.j,Lord de la Worr, and Sir George 
Pomera [q. v.], who were directed to colonise 
the new country. The fleet consisted of nine 
vessels. A. violent storm separated the Sea 
Venture from the other ships, and drove her 
on to the rocks of the Bermudas, where her 
c rew and passongera were forcod to remain 
for forty-two weeks. During that time they 
built two pinnaces of cedarwood, in which 
they ultimately proceeded to Virginia. 

liicH reached England in 1610, and pub- 
lished, on 1 Oct., a poem, entitled ‘ Ne was 
from Virginia. The lost lfloeke Triumphant. 
AVith the happy Arriual of that famous and 
worthy kuiglit S r Thomas Gatos; and the 
well reputed and valiant captains Mr. Chris- 
topher Newportc, and others, into England. 
Autli the manner of tlioir diatresso in the 
Hand of Demis (otherwise culled Bermoo- 
thawes), where they remayned 42 wcelces, 
and builded tw o Pyhnccs, in which thoy re- 
turned into Virginia, by It. BLcli, gent., one 
of the voyage, Loudon, Printed by Edw. 
Allde, and are to bo solde by John Wright, 
at Christ Church dore, 1610, 4to. The poem 
consists of twonty-two eight-lino verses, to 
which is added a brief and bluntly humorous 
preface. Ilia object was to ‘ spread the truth ' 
about the new colony, aud I 10 announced his 
intention of returning with Captain Newport 
next year to Virginia. The only known copy 
is in the Ilutli Library. It was formorly in- 
cluded inLordCharlemout’s collection, where 
it was found in 1804 by James Orchard Ilnlli- 
well[-Phillippe], who reprinted it in 1805 in 
a limited edition of only ten copies. Twonly- 
tne copies were reprinted by Quaritcli tor 
private circulation ( London, 1874). Both re- 
prints lack tlio woodcut of a ship, which is 
in the original. 

The narratives by Rich and others of the 
Bermudas adventure — Rich spells the word 
‘Bermootliawes,’ Sliakospenro spells it ‘ Ber- 
moothes ’ — doubtless suggest eel to Shake- 
speare some of the scones m lue ‘ Tempest ’ 
(cf. arts. NnwroKT, OuEisropniin ; Gates, 
Sib Thomas; and Joure un, Silvester : and 
MlLONE, Account of the Incidents from which 
Shakespeare's 1 Tempest' sects derived, London, 
1808), 

Rich speaks in his prefuoo of another work 
on Virginia, to he ready in ‘a fowdaies.’ _Au 
entry m the * Stationers* Register ’ gives 
under the same dale (1610) ‘ Good Speed to 
Virginia.' But no second hook by Rich has 
ken discoxered, 


[Arher's Transcript of the Reg. of Stationers’ 
Hall, iii. 444 ; Catalogue of the Huth Library, 
iv. 1247 i editions of the Newes mentioned 
above ; Huslitt's Handbook to the Lit. of Great 
Britain, p. 60S.] C. V. S. 

RICH, ROBERT (f. 1240), biographer, 
was second son of Reginald ana Mabel Rich 
of Abingdon, and younger brother of St. Ed- 
mund (Rich) [q. v.], archbishop of Canter- 
bury. lie seems to have been the latter’s 
lifelong companion, nnd was sent with him 
to study at Paris about 1185-00. With 
Edmund he was called home by his mother's 
illness, and accompanied Edmund to Oxford, 
lie is perhaps the Master Robert do Abingdon 
who, in consideration of his services and 
sufferings, had license to hold an additional 
benefice 011 31 Aug. 3220 (Bliss, Cal, Papal 
Ilegistcrs, i. 76). I 11 1289 Robert, who is there 
styled Mngistcr Robertns de Abingdon, was 
employed by Archbishop Edmund ns one of 
his officials in negotiating with the monks of 
Christchurch, Canterbury (Wallace, pit. 
297-0, 507 ; Guhvase oif CurrowitraY, 11. 
161-5). IIo accompanied Edmund in his 
exile atPontigny, and was prosent with him 
at his death. Edmund gave Robert his linir 
shirt ( Osney Annals ay. Annales Monastici^v, 
87-8), and also bequeathed him a sapphire, 
which subsequently passed into the posses- 
sion of Nicholas, a goldsmith of St. Albans, 
who gave it to the abbey there (Matt. Pams, 
vi. 884). Ho died before 1244, for Matthew 
Paris (iv. 378; under that year speaks of 
miracles that wore wrought at Ilia tomb. 
Eustnco the monlc, in his life of St. Edmund, 
speaks of Robert’s singular piety, winning 
conversation, nnd profound learning (np. 
Wallace, p. 543). 

Robert was the author of a life of liis 
brot her, which seems on the best ev idence to 
he that in Cotton. MS. Faustina B. i. ft". 180- 
183, in the British Museum, and in l'el l 
MS, 1 , vol. iv. in the Bodleian Librnry s a 
briof fragment of it is in Lambeth MS. 185. 
Jt ‘furnishes us (according to its editor, Mr. 
Wallace) with an insight into Edmund's in- 
terior development, which Robert (his lifelong 
companion) was most competent to give,’ aiid 
was not the work of a monk. This life also 
appears to have been used by Surius, who 
professes to follow the lives by Robert Rich 
and Robert Bacon (Wallace, pp. 4-7, 612- 
618), and it has been printed in Wallace's 
* Life of St. Edmund,' pp. 018-24. with an- 
other life of Urn archbishop, ascribed by Mr. 
Wallace to Eustace, monk of Christchurch, 
end now in Cotton. MS. J uliusD. vi. (1). Sir 
ThomasHardyassiuned,withlessprobability, 
that the latter was the biography fromRobei t 
Rich’s pen, because there is a statement to 
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that effect ia a modern hand inscribed on an 
abridgment of it (in Cotton. MS. Cleop. B. 
1, f. 24V The nine lessons given in the 
York * Breviary’ ( Surtees Society, Ixxv.) for 
the office of St. Edmund are takon from tho 
life by Hobart Rich. It seems not impro- 
bable that the ‘ proper ’ office for St. Edmund 
was composed by Robert (WAi.r.ion, pp. 
440, 463, 466). _ Some fragments of this 
office are given in Wallaces ‘Life 
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Edmund ’ (pp. 463-8). 

Bale also escribes to Robert : I 
Translations Eadmundi.’ 2. 1 Exegesis in 
Oanoncm S. Augustini.’ 3. ‘Eadmundi 
Archicpisoopi Cantuarieusis Liber do rosur- 
ructiono,’ &c. This lust was printed in 1510, 
8vo. 

I r.ivos of St. Edmund by Kusbico and Robort 
Bacon an. Wallace, pp. 512-3, and 60J-3, nnd 
by Bertrand ap. Mart onn’s Thesaurus Anoerlo- 
torum, iii. 1776-0; Bale’s Scriptoros. iti. 97; 
Tiumor's Bibl. Hril.-Hib. p. 030, Hardy's De- 
script, Cat. of Brit. Hist. lii. 87, 00, 9.1; 
Wallace's Life of Ht. Edmund of Canterbury. | 

O. 1, 1(. 

RICH, ROBERT, soooud Eabj. op War- 
wick (1687-1068), oldest son of Robert, 
lord Rich (creatod Earl of Warwick 2 Aug. 
1018), by ronolope Duveroux [see RtOH, 
Pbwclopb], was born about Juno 1687. 
llonry Rich, earl of Holland [q. v.], was liis 
younger brother, Robort was admitted to 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on 4 Juno 
1603 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 4tli Hop. n. 417; 
Doyui, Official Baroyiar/a, iii. 690V Uo was 
creatod a lrnight of the Bath on 2o July 1003, 
became a mombor of the Tuner Temple in 
“November 1604, and was M.T. for Maldon 
in 1010 and 1614 (Hi. ) TTo was one of the 
performers in Bon .Tonhon’s * Masque of 
Beauty’ in 1608-9, nud frequently took part 
in tho tiltings before the king (Nichols, 
Progresses of James I, ii. 180, i ii. 6 10). 1' or 
one of these tiltings Ben Jenson wrote the 
verse spoecli which is printed in his ‘ Under- 
woods 1 (No. xxix.) But, Warwick, who 
succocded to his father's title oil 24 March 
1619, was of too active and independent a 
spirit for court life. ‘Though he had all 
those oxoollent endowments of body and 
fortuno that, give splendour to a glorious 
court, yet he used it but as his rocreatiou ; 
for hia spirit aimed at more public adven- 
tures, planting colonies iu tho western world 
rather than himself in the king’s favour’ 
(Arthur Wilson, History of the Reign of 
Jams J, p. 162). He was one of tho original 
members of the oompany for the plantation 
of the SomotB Islands or Bermudas (29 June 
1614), and on 8 Nor. 1 020 was granted a 
seat on the counoil of the New England 


Company (Cal. State Papers, ChT&T 
1674-1660, pp. 17, 26). & 
member of the Guinea company, incur™! 
rated 16 Nov. 1618. At the same timX 
sought to increase his fortune by privates™ 
ing in tho Elizabethan fashion. Obtain®, 
in 1616 commissions from the agent of the 
Duke of Savoy, he fitted out two ships f Qt 
a roving vnyago in the East Indies, which 
made valuable prizes, but involved him in a 
long dispute with the East India Company 
whoso logit, imatetrade his piracies threatened 
with ruin (GaKDINUR, History of England, iii. 
216; Cal. State Papers, Col.: Indian Sur 
1617-21, p. lxxxviV 
In April 1618 ho sent, under the same 
commission, a ship called the Treasurer to 
Virginia and tho West Indies, commanded 
by Captain Elfritb, whoso captures from the 
Spani ards and ‘ unwarrantable aelions’eaused 
Warwick still greater difficulties, aud were 
one of the causes of the division of the Vir- 



wick and his Icinsman, Sir Nathaniel Iiich 
fn. v.] ( Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. ii. 4, 35). 
Their disputes ran so high that in May 1823 
Lord Cttvondibh, Sir Edwin Sandys, and other 
opponents of Warwick were confined to their 
houses by order of the privy council on the 
charge of intemperate language and misre- 
present at ions (ib. pp. 42-6 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Col. 1674-1660, pp. 44-6). Warwick gave 
Cavendish tho lie, and they arranged a duel, 
which only 1 he vigilance of the government 
prevented (Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ii. 
BIO). Tho und of the matter was tlic ap- 
pointment of commissioners to inquire into 
the government of Virginia, and the revo- 
cation of tho company’s charter (21 July 
1621). Tho king took tho government of 
tho colony into his own bauds, and appointed 
a now council, of which Warwick was a 
member. Warwick’s action has been re- 
garded as dictated by purely personal mo- 
tives, and bis party described ab‘ greedy and 
unprincipled adventurers ; ’ but his^ subse- 
quent political conduct, makes it diflicult to 
accept tiro view that he was merely a tool of 
tho court (Dorm, The English in America 
i. 200 ; A. Brown, The Oenesis of the 
United States, ii. 081-S). . .... 

In 1626 Warwick was appointed joint 
lord-lieutenant of Essex, and was very active 
in mak in g propatations against an expected 
Spanish, landing ( Cal. State Papers, mm. 
1025-6, p. 102). Tn March 1627 he obtained 
a liberal privateering commission from the 
king, and put to tea with a fleet orciglit 
ships to attack tho Spaniards (to. 1627-8, 
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pp gg j 138, 366). Tlio expedition -was a 
{Sure. The squadron missed tlio Brazil fleet 
it hoped to take, and Warwick, who was 
accidentally separated from the other ships, 
narrowly escaped capture {Hist. MSS. Comm. 
3rd lien. p. 285 ; Court and Times qf 
Charles I, i. 226, 260, 266, 276). In August 
he returned from his voyage with more credit 
than profit. * He was never sick one hour 
at sea,’ writes an admiring newsletter, ‘ and 
would as nimbly climb up to top and yard 
as any common mariner in the ship ; and all 
the time of the fight was as active and as open 
to danger as any man there ’ (ib. i. 261). In 
1628 and 1629 lie sent out more privateers, 
and took prizes, which involved him in legal 
disputes that wore unsettled 1 wel vey oars later 
I JIM. MSS. Comm. 4th Iiep. pp. 15, 45, 99). 

During the early part of the roign of 
Charles 1 Warwick gradually became 
estranged from the court, and allied himself 
with the puritan opposition. He belonged 
to n puritan family, waa an intimate friend 
of Sir John Eliot, and * loved the Duke of 
Buckingham little ’ (lfousMR, Zrfe of Eliot, 
ii. 64, 72, 6 12). In November 1626 he re- 
fused to subscribe to the forced loan (Gab- 
dinuh, Histon / of Mny land, vi. 160). In 
the struggle for the petition of right War- 
wick was one of the band of peers who sup- 
orfed the lower house; and on 21 April 
628 he made a spirited epeoch against the 
king's claim to imprison without showing 
cause ( Old Parliamentary History, viii. 09). 
He showed equal interest in the religious 
questions at issue, and it was by his procure- 
ment that tlio disputat ion between Dr. Wliito 
and Dr. John Preston [q. v.] on Arininianisni 
was arranged (February 1626 ; FULLDB, 
Church History, od. 1655, x. 124). 

Warwick's colonial ventures brought him 
into constant association with the leading 
men of the purltuu party, and connocted his 
name indissolubly with the early history of 
the Now England colonies. As a momber 
of the council of tlio New England Com- 
pany he was one of the signatories of tlio 
patent to John Peirce (1 Juno 1021) under 
which the new Plymouth colony existed for 
the first eight years of the settlement ; and 
as president of the company he signed the 
second patent to "William Bradford (13 Jan. 
1630). The patent for the Massachusetts 
colouy to John Eudecott and his associates 
(19 March 1628) was procured by them 
through the influence of Warwick (WmoE, 
History of America, iii. 276, 279, 342). With 
the origin of Oonnectiout he was equally 
closely connected. On 19 March 1632 War- 
wick granted to Lord Say, Lord Brooke, 
John Hampden, and others what is known , 
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as ‘the old patent of Connecticut, ' under 
which the town of Say brook was established, 
and John Winthrop the younger became in 
1835 governor of the infant slate. The 
question whether tho grant was made by 
"Warwick as president of the council, or as 
the owner of a prior potent for the territory 
granted to him by the company, is disputed 
(ib. pp. 369, 876 ; Palpkht, History of New 
England, i. 399; Do von, The English in 
America, 1 Puritan Colonies, ’ i. 205). In 
June 1632 a division took place in tho New 
England council, probably connected with 
the Massachusetts and Connecticut patents, 
which ended in a demand that the company’s 
great seal, which was in "Warwick’s keeping, 
should be returned by him to the council, 
and in the election of Sir Eerdinando Gorges 
[q.v.] as president in his stead (Winsob, iii. 
370 ; Paii’ioit, i. 400). The company sur- 
rendered its charter to tho king on 7 Juno 
1635, and during the last three years of its 
existenca Warwick censed to attend its 
meetings, and turned his attention exclu- 
sively to tho management of tho Bermudas 
and Providence companies. One of the eight 
‘ tribes ’ into which the Bermudas were di- 
vided bore the name of Warwick. In the 
map of 1626 he appoars as the owner of 
fourteen sharos ; and he was for many years 
governor of the company. The patent found- 
ing the company of adventurers for tho island 
of Providence (Old Providence or Catalina, 
off the Mosquito coast) was granted on 4 Dec. 
1030, the patentees including Warwick, Lord 
Say, Lord Brooke, Oliver St. John, and other 
noted puritans. Pym was treasurer of tho 
company, and War wields houso in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s or Brooke’s house inllolborn was 
tho usual place of meeting. Warwick was one 
of the most zealous members of the company. 
By 1689 he had incurred a debt of 2,4307 in 
the venture, but offered 2,0007 a year for the 
next five years on cortain conditions. Ilo 
oven declarod, in 1030, his resolution of going 
thither himself as governor, though probably 
the political situation in England led him to 
change his purpose (Cal. State Payers, Col. 
1574-1060, pp. 123, 222, 290). 

Meanwhile, in domestic politics, Warwick 
rapidly became more prominent in opposition 
to the policy of Charles I. The revival of 
the forest laws touched him closely, and at 
the forest court held for "Waltham forest, id 
October 1684, he opposed Sir John Finch, 
the attorney-general, on behalf of the gentle- 
men of Essex (Cal. State Papers, Demi 
1834-5, p. xxxiii). The opposition to Ihd 
payment of ship-money in that county wad 
attributed to his influence ; and when called 
to account by the king he was credited wit# 
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Using tho boldest language to Charles him- 
self against the tax (to. 1636-7, p. 197 ; 

Gakdinjjh, viii. 203). After the dissolution 
of the Short parliament Warwick was ar- 
rested and his papers searched by the king's 
order ( Cal. State Papers, Com. 1040, p. 152). 
lie was one of the seven peers who signed the 
letter to the Scottish loaders in Juno 1640, ho was nominated lord-lieutenant of the f 60 ' 
had his name attached to Savilo’s forged counties of Norfolk and Essex and n ™° 
engagement, and was one of the signatories ually executed the militia or dinance m 0 °" 
of the petition of the twelve peers in the latter county (Commons’ Journals ii asa! 
following September (tb. p. 640; Or.DJltxox, Lords' Journals, v. 117), On 2 Oct lie was 
History o/JSnffland, p. 143). ^ _ appointed captain-general of a second armv 

Warwick was equally resolute m his op- which the parliament intended to raise ih 
position to the Laudian church policy. lie addition to that under Essex, hut a month 
promoted puritan clorgymen to the livings later (23 Nov.) they resolved to have onlv 
in his gift, was the intimate friend of Dr. a single general, and he resigned his com- 
Sibbos [q. v.], nnd protected Jeremiah Bur- mission (ih. v. 415, 464). On 26 Aun" 
roug lies when he was deprived by Bishop 1046, during tho alarm caused by the kine's 
Wren, Oalarny terms him ‘a great patron anti capluro of Huntingdon, ho was appointed 
Mieceims to tho pious and religious minis! ry,’ commander of tho forces of the eastern aeso- 
and praises liis personal piety. Clarendon, tion (tb. vii. 655). Tie was also a m a mi^ r 
on tho other hand, describes Warwick’s of the committee of both kingdoms from its 
puritauism ns mere hypocrisy. ‘Ilownan firslfoundation(101 i ’ob.]643). Itwashow- 
mnn of a pleasant and companionable wit. ever, as commander of the navy that War- 
mid conversation, of a universal jollity, and wick did most service to the parliamentary 
such a license in his words and actions that cause. On 10 March 1642 the House of 
a man of less virtue could not be found Commons voted that Northumberland, the 
oat. . . . But with all thoso faults ho had lord high admiral, should bo asked to ap- 
great authority and credit with that people point Warwick admiral of the fleet which 
who, }n tho beginning of the trouble, did all was then getting ready to put to sea. The 
the mischief; and by opening his doors and king ordered Northumberland to appoint Sir 
making hie house the rendezvous of all tho John Pennington, but the commons insisted, 
silenced ministers in tho timo when there and Northumberland accordingly granted 
was authority to silence them, ami spending Warwick’s commission. Charles renewed 
a good part of his estate, of which ho was tho struggle three months later by dismiss- 
very prodigal, upon them, and by being pro- ingNorthumborland from his oflice(28 .Tune), 
sent with thorn at their devotions, and malt- on which parliament passed an ordinance 
ing himself merry with them and at them, directing Warwick to continue in command 
which tlioy dispensed with, ho becamo the (1 July). Armed with this authority, War- 
hoad of that party, and got tho slyle of n wick went on hoard the fleet the next day, 
godly man’ ( Rebellion , vi. 404; Laud, ovurcamo tho resistance of those officers who 
Works, v. 318 ; OALAUX, Funeral Sermon on adhered to tho Icing, and was able to report 
Warwick, 1668, 4to, p. 36), ‘Tlio Earl of to Pym on 4 July that the navy was at the 
Warwick,’ wrote Lord Conway to Laud in parliament’s disposal (Ciarexdon, Rebellion, 
June 1610, ‘is tho temporal lioad of tho v. 36,376; Lords' Journals, v. 169, 178, 185, 
puritans, and the Earl of Holland is their 213). Eighteen months later, 7 Dec. 1043, 
spiritual ; or, rather, the one is their visible ho was appointed lord high admiral in place 
and tho other their invisiblo_ head ’ ( Cal. of Northumberland (tb. vi. 330). 

Stato Papers, Dom. 1640, p, 278), At this Warwick’s ships wero chiefly employed 
time, however, Warwick was not reputed in guarding the seas, in intsreepting vessels 
hostile to episcopacy itself, ullliough op- bringing supplies from tbo continent to the 
posed to tho prevailing party in tho church king or tho Irish rohels, and in acting as 
^OcAiiuNDON, licbellioti, iii. 140). auxiliaries to the land forces of theparlia- 

In tlio debates of tliu Long parliament meiit. They helped in the defence of Hull 
Warwick, who was no orator, took little against the king, and in the capture of Porte- 
part. lie signed various protests made by mouth (August 1042). In August 1648 War- 
tho popular peers, was one of tho committee wicdc's fleet attempted to relieve Exeter, and 
for religion appointed by tlio Housq of Lords, in May 1644 bo successfully relieved Lyme 
and concurred in tho prosocution of Strafl'ord (llusinvoimt, v. 680 ; Gardiner, Great Civil 
pifd Land (Hoaups, protests $ the fiovse of War, i. 207). He also secured Weymeutji 


was admitted to\he privy counc'fflwt 

1- rom the tunc when (Ticking left Whitehall 
Warwick was one of the most active ckm- 
pious oi tlio imrliamentarv Annan 007 . 1.1 
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'Tj'ggut assistance to the parliamentarians 
ia Pembrokeshire, but failed in his efforts to 
intercept the qneen’s voyage from Falmouth 
tn France (Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1644, 
ao 230 , 309 , 360 , 444 ). Though the king was 
obiiired to rety entirely on ships hired abroad 
and on those belonging to the ports under 
bis control, Warwick found the navy insuf- 
ficient for the many services expected from 
it and in February 1644 he addressed a 
remonstrance to parliament on the subject 
(lords' Journals, vi. 419). He complained 
train in the following year about his want 
o? money and supplies (Cal . State Papers, 
p 0 m. 1644-6. p. 279). But in spite of those 
and other difficulties he appears to have 
been both an efficient and a popular com- 
mander. He was so secure of the sup- 
port of tho sailors that on 18 Oct. 1644 he 
issued a proclamat ion ordering that ' none 
shall obey the command of their superior 
officers ... if tho same commands be tending 
towards disloyally to tho Parliament’ (Eng- 
lith Historical Jteviow, viii. 491). In tlie 
same year there appeared 1 Laws and Ordi- 
nances of the Sea, established for the bettor 
Government of the Navy, by Robert, Earl of 
Warwick ’ (London, 1044, fol.) Warwick's 
command ended with the passing of the 
self-denying ordinance, and he laid down 
bis commission on 0 April 1648, declaring 
that he resigned it back to parliament with 
the greatest cheerfulness, and should bo 
ready to serve ‘ the great cause of religion 
and liberty’ in any capacity (Lords' Journals , 
vii 312). On 19 April the government of 
the navy was entrusted to a committee of 
sir lords and twelve commoners, of whom 
Warwick was the chief (ib. vii. 327). 

Warwick had been previously appointed 
governor of Jersey and Guornsey, and had 
made several attempts to reduce the islands. 
On 26 Sept. 1645 lie was reappointed, and 
seems to have held the office till 1017 (ib. 
vii. 699 i Hoskins, Charles II in the Channel 
Islands, i. 220, 274, 353). 

Of more historical importance was War- 
wick’s connection with the colonies. On 
2 Bor. 1043 the Long parliament entrusted 
the government of the colonies to a commis- 
sion of six lords and twelve commoners, 
headed by Warwick, lie bore tbe title of 
lord high admiral and governor-in-chief of 
allthe islands and other plantations subject 
totheEnglish crown (Husband, Ordinances, 
1646, p. 378). Massachusetts was impa- 
tient of any control, and treatod the admi- 
ral's warrant withlittlo respect when it was 
pleaded os an excuse for attacks on royalist 
merchantmen in Boston harbour. But it ac- 
cepted the jurisdiction of the commissioners 
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by obtaining from them a grant of the terri- 
tory on the mainland of Narragansett Bay 
(10 Deo. 1643). Three months later, how- 
ever, Warwick and his brother commis- 
sioners granted to Roger Williams o patent 
incorporating Providence and two other 
towns under the title of Providence Planta- 
tion (14 March 1644), and tlniB Warwick 
became) associated with the foundation of 
the state of Rhode Island (Cal. State Papers, 
Ool. 1674-1 660, p. 826 ; Dorns, Puritan 
Colonies, i. 858-70; Palfmsv, History of New 
England, ii. 1G8, 215). So far ns his separate 
action can he traced, Warwick consistently 
used his influence in favour of religious free- 
dom. He intervened with the Massachusetts 

f overnment on behalf of Samuel Gorton 
q. v.], who called his settlement at Shawo- 
mot by tlie name of Warwick, which it still 
bears (ib. ii, 216). He issued, on 4 Nov. 
1645, a declaration establishing freedom of 

,.L* il.- TV V _ /I wi 



support which ho gave to I 
movement for the conversion of tlie Indians 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 4tli Rep. p. 274). 

In English jmlitics Warwick originally 
was counted among tho prasbyterians. In 
1648 he was named among the presbyterian 
and Scottish party in the House of Lords, 
and in January 1647 he acted with the 
presbyterian leaders in the endeavourto for- 
mulate a scheme of settlement which would 
ho acceptable to tho king (Gabdinub, Great 
Civil War, iii. 108, 213). lie was one of tho 
commissioners employed by parliament in 
April 1647 to persuade the army to engage 
for service in Ireland ( Lords' Journals, ix. 
163 j Waluub, Vindication, pp. 76, 82). 
But in June following, when the army re- 
fused to disband and marched on London, 
Warwick expressed unbounded confidence in 
the excellence of Fairfax’s intentions. After 
the presbyterian riots of July he retired into 
Essex, pledging himself to co-operate with 
Fairfax in vindicating the independence of 
parliament, and refusing to obey the summons 
of the lords to return to his seat in the 
house (Clarke Papers, i. 137, 222; Lords' 
Journals, ix. 370; Rushwobth, vii. 742). 
In the spring of 1643 he used his influence 
to hinder the presentation of a royalist pros- 
ily terian petition from the county of Essex 
(Hamilton Papers, Camd, Soo, pp. 171, 197). 
Viowing these facts and Warwick's subse- 
quent conduct, Clarendon’s assertion that 
Warwick was privy to hie brother Holland’s 
engagement for the king, and had even pro- 
mised to join kirn, must be rejected. It is 
unsupported by other evidence (Clarendon, 
Hcbellion, xi, 5, 21, 69), 
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On 27 May 1618 tho greater pari, of the 
parliament ary fleet in. the Downs revolted to 
the king, and two days later parliament re- 
appointed Warwick to tlio post of lord high 
admiral, in the hope that his popularity 
•would socuro the fidolily of tlio s allots. He 
went oil hoard at once, and finding, after 
some fut do negotiations, that it was impos- 
sible to will back the crews of the nine re- 
volted ships, dovolod himself to getting to- 
gether anew fleet and discharging disaffected 
sailors and officers ( [Lords ’ Journals, x. 290 , 
297, 313, 833, 414), By the end of August 
Warwick felt strong onough to otter battle 
to Prince Oharlos and tho rovolted ships off 
the mouth of the Modway, but, a storm pre- 
vented the intended action, and want of pro- 
visions obligod Prince Charles to retreat to 
Holland without fighting (it. x. 488, 188, 
491). Warwick blockaded tho prince’s bhips 
ill llelvoetsluys in September, remaining off 
the Dutch cohst till the end of November, 
when tho winter weather obliged him to re- 
turn to England (it. x. 522, 695, 825 i Qaht 
mote, Grant Civil War, iv. 210). lie had 
succeeded in regaining four of the prince's 
fleet, and in preventing the rest from prov- 
ing upon English trade, while rostormg the 
spirit and the discipline of tho parliamentary 
fleet. A pamphlet impugning his fidelity 
to parliament gave him an opportunity of 
summing up his services (A Declaration of 
the Earl of Warwick in answer to a Scandalous 
Pamphlet, &c., 1618, 4lo). 

Nevertheless, the abolition of the mon- 
archy and tho House of Lords was a mea- 
sure too extremo for Warwick to approve, 
nor could tho independents leave tho control 
of the fleet in hie hands. On 23 Pub. 1619 
parliament ropoalod tho act constituting 
Warwick lord high admiral, and transferred 
the government of the navy to tho council 
of state, nis interposition on bolialf of the 
lifo of his brother, tho Earl of 1 Tolland, met 
with no success (Oiardndon, (Rebellion , xi. 
601). There foro, while not activoly hostile 
to the republic and its governors, Warwick 
took no part in publio affairs during the 
Commonwealth. When Cromwell became 
protector, liowover, Warwick gave him both 
support and encouragement,. At Oromwoll’s 
second inauguration (26 June 1657) War- 
wickborathe sword of state before the Protec- 
tor and helped to invest him in his robe of 
purple velvet ( Cromwellian tt, p. 1C5). The 
marriage of Cromwell's daughter Frances 
with Warwick's grandson and heir, Bober t 
Blob (14 Nov. 1667), gave a still clearer 
proof of Warwick’s feelings towards the 
Pioteotor (it. p. 169 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
6tli Hep. p. 177 j Tmmou, vi. 573). Robert 
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llich died on 16 l ? ob. lesi^UioTi: 

latmg Cromwell on his * prudent herRi 
honourable management* of public atfi 
‘Others goodness is their own; yours 7a 
whole country's, yea three kingdoms, fe 
which you justly possess interest and re 
nown : with wise and good men virtue h i 
thousand escutcheons. Go on, my lord m 
on happily to love religion, to exemphfv » 
May your lordship long continue an instru- 
ment of use, a pattern of virtue, and a nre- 
cedent of glory ’(Gonwixr, Hist of the Com- 
monwaalih , iv. 630), 

Warwick died on 19 April 1658, and was 
buried at Foisted, Ehtox, on 1 May. Claren- 
don says that he wnB extremely lamented 
by Cromwell, and adds that he ‘left hu 
estate, which before was subject to a vast 
debt, more improved and repaired than any 
man who trafficked in that desperate com- 
modity nf rebellion ’ (Rebellion, vi. 401, i_v. 
146). Clarendon’s view that Wai wick was 
a jovial hypocrite is scarcely borne out by 
othor contemporary evidence, The ‘jollity 
and good humour v which ho mentions are 
indoed confirmed. ‘Ho was one of the most 
bost-mitiired and cheerfullest persons I have 
in my time met with,’ writes liis pious 
daughter-in-law ( Autobiography of Lady 
Warwick, od. Croker, p. 27). Edmund 
Calamy, however, in Ins sermon at War- 
wick’s funornl, oularges on his zeal for re- 
ligion ; and Warwick’s public conduct during 
all tho later part of his career is perfectly con- 
sistent, with Calamy’b account of his private 
life (A Pattern for All, especially for Noble 
Persons, &i\, 1658, 4to, pp. 84-9), 

Vnndyck’h portrait of Warwick was en- 


Vandyck’h portrait of Warwick was en- 
graved by Jloubraken and Vertue. There 
are also engraved portraits by Hollar and 
Failhorno, while Ricraft,, in liis ‘Survey of 
England's Champions/ 1647, and Vicars in 
‘England's Worthies,’ 1647, both give por- 
trait s and momoirs of Warwick. 

Warwick was three times married : first, 
to Frances, daughter of Sir "William Hatton, 
knt., 24 Feb. 1605 ( Winwood Papers, ill 49) j 
she died in August 1634. Secondly, Susan, 
daughtor of Sir Howe Rowe, lord mayor nf 
London in 1607, and widow of William Hal- 
1 iday, alderman of London ; shedied on 16 Jan. 
1645-6, and was buried at St. Lawrence’s 
Church, near the G uildball in London (Auto- 
biography of Mary, Countess of Warwick, p, 
15 ; Whuatodt and Cuiwinoham, London 
Past and Present, iii. 460). Thirdly, Eleanor, 
daughter of Six Edward Wortlev,and Dow- 
ager Countess of Sussex, on 80 Maroh 1640. 
Many of this lady’s letters are given in the 
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•Memoirs of the Verney Family,’ where she 
j g nicknamed ‘old men’s wife’ (i. 241-75, 
ni. 427 )- ^er P orfcra,lt b y Van Somer is there 

reproduced, 

Warwick’s eldest son, Robert, baron Rich, 
ofLeighs, Essex, joined the king at York, but 
never bore arms ; and the fine imposed upon 
jnm by parliament was remitted at his 
father's petition. He married twice : first, 
Anne, daughter of William Oavondish, earl 
of Devonshire; secondly, Anne, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Cheke. He died on SO May 1659, 
leaving only three daughters {Cal. of Com- 
mittee for Compounding, p. 1729 ; Autobio- 
graphy of Mary, Countess of Warwick, p, 27). 
The second son, Charles Rioh, married Mary 
Boyle, daughter of the first earl of Cork, 
succeeded his brother as fourth earl of War- 
wick, and died 24 Aug. 1673 [sea Rioh, 
Mast, Oouwrnse of Wabwick]. The third 
son, Hatton Rich, died without issue on 
28 Feb. 1670, as did Henry, the fourth son, 
and the title of Warwick then passed to 
Robert Rioh, son of the first earl of Hol- 
land (ib. p. 31). Of Warwick’s daughters, 
Luey Rich married John, second baron 
Bobartes, and Frances married Nicholas 
Tele, second earl of Scarsdale. Another 
daughter, Anne, became the second wife of 
Edward Montagu (1 July 1628), and died in 
February 1642. Two characteristic letters 
from "Warwick on. the education and mar- 
riage of hie grandchildren are printed in the 
Duka of Manchester’s 1 Court and Society 
from Elizabeth to Anne ’ (i. 377, 380). 

[Authorities given in the article. The best 
lite of Warwick is that contained in Alexander 
Brown’s Genesis of the United States, 1880, ii. 
980; Sargaaunt’s History of Foisted School, 1889, 
p,110; Morant's Essex, ii. 101; Herald and 
Genealogist, v. 444-6.) C, H. F, 


RIOHj ROBERT (d, 1079), q uaker and 
nniveraalist, * born of a worthy family, and 
having many great and noblo relations,’ may 
have belonged to a branch of the Warwick 
family. In 1061 and 1652 ho was established 
iaLondon as a rioh merchant and shipowner, 
and possessed plantations in Barbados and 
Hew England, 

He became a quaker in 1654, and for 
two years lived, ‘after the mode of that 
sect, a severe, strict life.’ In September 
1055 he was imprisoned at Banbury, and 
wrote an address to the magistrates and re- 
corder of the town. Next year he joined 
the small fanatical body whose adoration 
unhinged the mind of James Nayler [q. v.] 
Daring the latter’s trial at "Westminster 
{beginning 6 Deo. 1066 ), and the seven days’ 
debate in parliament as to whether his sen- 
tence should he capital, Rioh stood for hours 


each day ‘crying’ texts and queries to the 
members as they passed, and distributed 
(15 Dee.) letters, papers, and addresses, which 
he had written and printed to prove Nayler’s 
innocence of blasphemy (Copies of some Few 
qf the Tapers, 1656, 4to). When Nayler 
was in the pillory at the Exchange, Rich 
placed over his head the legend ‘ This is the 
king of the .Tews,’ and sat by his side the 
whole day. Burton says when Nayler’s fore- 
head was branded, Rich ‘ the mad merchant 
sat bare at his feet . . . sang , . . and sucked 
the fire.’ lie accompanied Nayler on his 
penitential ride, at Bristol, on 17 Jan. 1656, 
going beside him bareheaded and ‘singing 
very loud.’ During Nayler’s subsequent im- 
prisonment Rich petitioned parliament, under 
the name of Mordecoi, on ‘ behalf of the seed 
of the Jews,’ praying that persecution might 
cease, and that he might suffer the remainder 
of Nayler's sentence. 

Rich never loyally obeyed the regulations 
of the quaker society. Ha disputed Fox’s wis- 
dom in suppressing ranterism, and the treat- 
ment of his friends, John Pennyman [q. v.l 
and John Perrot [q. v.], he always resented. 
GeraTd Roberts, George Whitehead [q. v.J 
and Ellis Hookes wrote against Rich’s in- 
subordinate views. In 1868 he met George 
Fox at Bristol, and sent money to Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor for the poor in his diocese. 
In 1659 he left England for Barbados, where 
he lemained twenty years. He maintained 
his interest in the Friends, and in November 
1602 visited many in prison on the island at 
Bridgetown, and directed their wants to ho 
supplied to the value of two thousand to 
three thousand pounds of sugar. 

Rich’s charity embraced all sects, and in 
1 606, after the fire of London, he wrote to 
John Baynes, his agent in London, to dis- 
tribute 2HM. among the poor of seven 
churches, respectively catholic, episcopa- 
lian, presbyterian, independent, anabaptist, 
‘ of the first born,’ and quakors. Ills letter 
to Baynes was published. The quakers de- 
clined his gift. An anonymous and un- 
dated pamphlet, ‘ Judas and his thirty pieces 
of silver not reoeived,’ relates the disputo 
which followed. Rich expressed his view of 
the matter in 1 Love without Dissimulation, 
or a letter to Mr. John Baynes,’ and ‘ Mr. 
Robert Rich his second Letters from Bar- 
hadoes,’ London, 1668. Rich arrivedin Lon- 
don from Barbados on 9 Sept, 1679, and died 
on 16 Nov. following. He was a man of 
education, ‘ comely in person and presence.’ 

Besides the letters and papers already 
mentioned, Ilioh published ‘ Hidden Things 
brought to Light ; or the Discord of the 
Grand Quakers among tliemselveB,’ 1078, 4to, 
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nttd ‘ Something in Answer to o. book . . . called 
“ Hidden Tilings, ” ’ published anonymously, 
1670, 4to. ‘Abstracts of some Letters to 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, tho Earl of Windsor, 
J amoa N ay lor, George b’ox, &c was publi shed 
after his death by John Ponnyman, London, 
1680, 4lo ; also ‘An Epistle,’ London, 1680, 
4to. ‘ The Epistles of Mr, Robert Tlich to 
the Seven Oliu robes ’ (originally sent in 1 660), 
with verses by other hands, wore reprinted 
by 1 J. W.’ in 1080, London, 4to. 

[Cal. State Papers, Pom. 1051 p. 117, 1652-3 
pn. 18, 116, 193, 197, 400, 1658-1 p. 331 ; A 
True Narrative of the . . . Tiynll of Naylor, 
1037, p. 46; Works, pntsini ; Burton’s Dmxy, i. 
266, 846; Mercuries Pollticus, No. 315, 15- 
ii Jan, ; Semi's History of the Rise, &c., i. 
183, 186, 187, 376; Smith’s Catalogue, it 470 ; 
A Loving mid Friendly Invitation, &c,, by J. 
Taylor, 1683 ; The Saints’ Testimony, &e., Lon- 
don, 1055. | 0. F. S. 

RIOII, Sir ROBERT (1085-1768), fourth 
baronot, field-marshal, was second son of Sir 
Robert Rich, knt. and hart., of Roos ITall, 
Suffolk, lord of tho admiralty from November 
) 09J f o Octobor 1699, and M.l’.for Dunwich, 
from 1089 until his death in 1090. Tho 
fnt her was descended from the cider branch 
of the poworful family of Rich, earls of War- 
wick and Holland [ sea under UlClt,RtOttARD, 
llrst Baron RtChL Robert's mother was 
Mary, second daughter of Sir Charles Rich, 
Jirsl baronet , whose baronetcy was limited in 
tho patent to the husband of Mary Rich, 

Bora on 3 July 1685, and baptised at 
Bcccles on tho 18th of tho same month, 
Robert was for some yonrs senior of the four 
pages of honour lo William II T (Ohauhuk- 
r.u’NT), Promt Mate of England, 1700), re- 
taining olllco until August 1708 ( Ifomo Office 
Papers'). IIo was granted a commission ns 
ensign in the grenadier guards on 10 J uno 
1700, and saw service in tho wars under tho 
1 hike of Marlborough. Before ho at tainod his 
twcnfiofhyearliowas fivioo wounded, first at 
Hcbeilonberg on 2 July 1701, and afterwards 
at Blenheim on 13 Aug. in flio sumo year. 
lTobocnma lieut annnt and captain soon after- 
wards. On 9 March 1708 ho was made cap- 
tain of a company in the grenadier guards, 
with tho rank of lioulonant-colonel, and re- 
ceived his commission as colonel on 24 Oct. 
1709. In October 1706 ho succeeded, on tho 
death of his brother, Sir Charles Rich, to tho 
title and estates; and in June 1708 fought a 
duel in Suffolk wit h Sir Edmund Bacon, hart 
whom ho ran through the body, with oifccts 
•wrongly ‘supposed to bo mortdll’ (Narcissus 
Lutthdul, Diary) ; Sir Edmund lived until 
1755. Rich servod in tho 18th foot until 
that regiment was broke, and obtained the 
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colonelcy of the 13th light 
19 Nov. 1722, from wh4 \SVE%* 
ferred in succession to the command of it. 
8th light dragoons (23 Sept. 1725Und b 
Oth dragoon guards (1 Jan.l731). Sir Robert 
was turthermore made captain and colow 
of tho first troop of horso grenadier mJ, 
(July 1730), ana colonel -oFlwJ Tit 
4th dragoons (13 May 1735). The W 
command lie held until his death, oiertkirtv 
years lator. In 1715 Rich entered parliament 
as mum her forJDunwicb, which he represented 
until 1722; but he was defeated on sceldim 
re-eleotion in that year. lie was, homier 
returned for Beeralston at a by-election in 
February 1724, and afterwards Bat for St 
Ives in twoparliaments, from 1727 lo 174] 
when he retired from parliament. As a mem- 
ber of tho House of Commons lie consistently 
supported Sir Robert Walpole, voting for the 
oxciso bill (1733) and the convention (1739), 
On 21 March 171 8 ho was appointed a groom 
of tho bedchamber to the Prince of Wales 
on whoso accession to llio throne os George II 
ho became a groom of tho bedchamber to the 
king in July 1727 (with a salary of 6(XW. a 
year). This appointment he enjoyed until 
his resigns lion, on account of advancing 
years, in 1750. He was promoted to the 
rank of brigadier-general on 80 March 1727, 
major-general on 12 Nov. 1735, and lieu- 
1 onant-gcncral on 2 July 1739 ; and in May 
1740 received tlio coveted life appointment 


or governor of tho Royal Hospital at Chelsea 
(salary 600/. a year). lie was executor to 
his old friend, Field-marshal Sir diaries 
Wills [fl. v.], who, at his death on 26 Dec, 
1711, left him his farm of Clnxton in Nor- 
folk, and all his hank stock and other 
personalty (Gin&iun, Registers of West- 


fought nt Hobtingen on 16 Juno 1748, and on 
1 4 Doc. 1745 his was one of the regiments 
which marched through London on their 
Way to Kent and Sussex to oppose any 
landing of the Fiench there. lie was one 
of tho three lieutonant-generals placed upon 
tho stafl'of the army foimed under the chief 
command of iicld-mnrsbal the Earl of Stair 
to oppose nn approheuded invasion from 
Franco, 26 Feb. to 8 Aug. 1744, audho was 
advanced to the rank of general on 29 March 
1747. In August 1756 lie was president of 
the court-martial upon Lieutenant-general 
Thomas Fowke, governor of Gibraltar, for 
disobedionce of orders in connection with the 
loss of MinoTca, and on 28 Nov. 1767 was 
made field-marshal of his majesty's forces. 
He was reappoiuted goveypor of Chelsea 
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goapital on 27 Oct. 1760. Ha died on 
lJeb. 1768, aged 82. 

Bich mimed, about 1710, Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheir of Colonel Edward 
Griffith, clerk of the board of green cloth to 
Queen Anne, and secretary to Prince George 
of Denmark. By her he had three sons and 
a daughter Elizabeth. His eldest son died 
on 12 Aug. 1762 ; his second son, Hobart 
(1714-1786), is noticed separately. Ilis 
daughter married, on 10 Aug. 1749, George, 
Hist baron Lyttelton [q. v.] 


[Private information supplied by Sir Charles 
Iiich, barl ., of Devizes Castle; Bentson’a Political 
Index, Pot urn of Members ofParliamont ; Stooks 
Smith's Parliaments of England, Gent. Msg.; 
Burke’s Extinct Baronetngo,] W. E. W. 


BIOH, Sib ROBERT (1714-1786), fifth 
baronet, lieutenant-general, horn in 1714, 
was second but eldest sur\ iving son of Field- 
murabal Sir Robert Rich (1086-1768) [q. v.l 
Adopting, like liis father, the profession of 
arms, he received a commission os ensign 
in his father’s old regiment, the grenadier 
guards, 6 July 1735, and became lieutenant 
and captain therein 9 .T uly 1739. lie was ap- 
pointed the following month aide-de-camp to 
the colonol of his regiment, Field-marshal Sir 
Charles Wills, on whose death, 25 Dec. 1741, 
he came into a legacy of 5,0001!. (Chesier, 
Registers of Westminster Abbey). lie sold 
out from the guards in June 1744 and ex- 
changed into a foot regiment ; and, having 
probably served in Flanders in that year, 
took part as lieutenant-colonel of Barroll's 
foot in the notion at Falkirk on 17 .Tan., and 
was in the thick of the fight at Culloden on 
10 April 1740. The hrnnt of the act ion was 
home bv his regiment, which lost seventeen 
men killed and 108 wounded out of a total 
of fifty killed and 269 wounded in the Eng- 
lish army. Rich was himself severely 
wounded, his left hand being clean cut oftj 
and the elbow of his right arm stiffened, 
John Duncan, the chaplain of the 4th dra- 
goon guards (who had been presented to 
that post by Field-marshal RiehJ, happily 
earned him off the field of battle m time to 
save his life. So serious were his wounds 
that his death was reported in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ’ of May 1740. After his 
recovery lie succeeded Lieutenant-general 
William Barrel! as colonol of the 4th or 
king’s own regiment of foot on 22 Aug. 
1740, and, taking his regiment to Minorca 
in the spring of 1764, took part in the gallant 
defence of that island against overwhelming 
numbers, After a siege of Several weeks it 
tss surrendered by 1 Governor Blalceney to 
the Due de Richelieu on 29 June }760. 


Meanwhile, on 24 April 1756, Rich was ap- 
pointed governor of Londonderry and Cul- 
more Fore, whereupon he resigned the 
colonelcy of the 4th foot. lie was promoted 
to the rank of major-general on 16 Jan. 1768, 
and advanced to lieutenant-general 10 Dec. 
1760. On 7 Feb. 1771 he wrote to the Earl 
of Sandwich, asking the king’s permission to 
resign his post as major-general on the Irish 
establishment, his constitution having been 
1 shattered in the service, and quite broke 
d own by a series of ill-health,’ At the same 
time he petitioned that, in consideration 
of the hardships he had endured, he should 
be assigned some post on the English esta- 
blishment. His resignation was at once 
accepted. On the death of his father, in 
1768, he succeeded to the title and estates, 
but speedily became involved in a harassing 
dispute which clouded the remainder of his 
life. On 3 Feb. 1768 General Conway, who 
had been secretary of state (1706-8), was 
appointed to the colonelcy of the 4th dra- 
goons in the room of Rich's father; and on 
making his inspection of the regiment found 
fault with tin) men’s accoutrements, and 
called upon Rich, "Viscount Orwell, and 
Colonel William Bradford, who were the 
executors of the elder Rich, to make good 
the alleged deficiencies of the soldiers’ ap- 
pointments. After vamly seeking relief, the 
executors agreed to satisfy the claim. General 
Conway then made a further demand for 
horse furniture, with which the executors 
declined to comply. But the hoard of general 
ofHeers of 1774 decided that the claim was 
justified. Lord Orwell and Colonel Brad- 
ford obeyed the order, but Rich continued 
his resistance. The king thereupon dismissed 
him, first from his post as governor of Lon- 
donderry, end on 3 Cot. 1774 from the ser- 
vice. Sir Robert published, in 1776, ‘A 
Letter to Lord Barrington, Secretary of 
War/ who had supported Conway, stating 
liis case at length. These proceedings ex- 
tended over six years, and attracted much 
attention. On Rich's sustained apposition 
to the government F. Ayerst based, in 
1853, an absurd endeavour to identify 
him with the author of the 1 Letters of 
JuniuB,’ Rich died at Bath, aged 71, on 
19 May 1786, when the baronetcy became 
extinct, lie married in 17 52 Mary, daughter 
of Peter Ludlow and sister to Earl Lualow. 
By his will, dated 27 May 1784, he left all 
his estates, comprising Boos Hall, Suffolk, 
and Waverley Abbey, Surrey, and other 
property, to his only daughter, Mary Frances, 
who had married at St, John’s Church, 
Windsor, on 4 Jan. 1783, the Bev. Charles 
Rostock; the latter fissupopd the siirpan}? 
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and arms of Rich in 1790, and was creal od a 
baronet, on 11 June 1791. 

[Private information supplied by Sir Charles 
Rich, bait, j A Letter to Lord Barrington, Secre- 
tary at War, by Sir Robert Rich, 1776 ; The 
Ghost pf Junius, by F. Ayorst, 1868; Gent. Mag. j 
Burke's Extinct Baronetage ; Beatson’s Political 
Index; Notes and Queries.] W. R. W. 

RICH- JONES, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1817-1886), antiquary. [See Jones.] 

RICHARD I, called Richard Oaunt-DE- 
Lxon (1167-1199), Iring of England, third 
son of Ilenry II and Eleanor of Poitou, -was 
bom at Oxford 8 Sept. 1167. Almost from 
birth he was destined to inherit his mother’s 
duchy of Aquitaine ; and, to strengthen his 
hold upon Toulouse, at the age of two he was 
betrothed to o daughter of Raymond of Arm- 
gon. On 2 Nov. 1160 Richard’s elder bro- 
ther, Henry (1166-1183) [q. v.], was married 
to Louis vll’s daughter Margaret. Louis 
had bought this alliance hy promising to 
surrender the fronlior fortresses Gisors and 
Neaufle — fortresses which llcmy managed 
to get into his hands by somewhat underhand 
methods. For political objects Richard was 
betrothed to Louis' younger daughter Alico. 
This dispute over the possession, of Qisorsand 
the marriage of Alice caused nearly all the 
troubles of Riohard’s life. When eleven he 
did homage to Louis for Aquitaine (0 Jan. 
1169); next year he was acknowledged duke; 
in 1172 he was solemnly inducted into his new 
officos (11 June) ; at Poitiers he was placed 
in the abbot’s chair, and, entering Limoges 
in triumph, he was proclaimed Duke of 
Aquitaine, while the ‘ring of St. Valery’ 
was set upon his linger, Next year Ray- 
mond, count of Toulouse, did him homage. 
In their rebellion against their father in 
1173-4 Richard joined his brothers. lie was 
seemingly present at the siege of Dricncourt 
(Juno 1L73); and at GisorR (28 Sept. 1173) lie 
indignantly refused his father's offer of half 
Aquitaine. Louis made him a knight; and so 
great was his power in his own duchy that 
Ilenry II had to march thither in person, till 
liiohard, chased from castle to casflo, flung 
himself at liisfothor’s feet (23 Sept. 1174). In 
1 176 he was sent to reduce Aquitaine, whore 
his rule was disputed hy the local magnates ; 
and next year, when the Count of Angoulfime 
andViscount Ademnr of Limoges rebelled, he 
hurried to England to seek Iris father’s help. 
The younger Henry promised aid, and Richard 
was everywhere triumphant, lie crushed 
the mercenary Brabantines (o. 23 May), took 
Limoges, and pressod on to meet his brother 
at Poitiers (e, 24 June 1170). Jle forced the 
leading rebel? f<> surrender in Angoulfime, 


and, after holding his ChriatmTwu 
Bordeaux, marched against Dox andfe 
yonne, conquering as he went, to the w 
of Cezare’ on the borders of Spain. Ik 
forced the Basques and Navarre into ! 
reluotant peace, and compelled the W 
hooters of the Pyrenees to renounce then 
evil habit of plundering the pilgrim, 
Oompostella. In 1177 Richard las^varring 
against the Count of Bigorre, whose oilmens 
had cast the count into prison. Bis castle s 
were subdued, but the count himsel f was set 
free at the request of his friend, Alfonso II of 
Arragon. In 1 170 Geoffrey de Rancon rose 

m rebellion; but one after another his strong- 
holds were taken and destroyed, and the 
insurrection flickered out with a second sur- 
render of Angoulfime. Then Richard crossed 
over to England, after diverting the energies 
of the leading rebels to a new crusade, from 
which the Count of Angouldme did not re- 
turn. There was a fresh rebellion in 1181 
and about the same time Richard demolished 
the walls of Limogos. 

Meanwhile, on the north-east frontier of 
Aquitaine, LouisVII had been claimingBerry 
as a direct flef of the Trench crown; and on 
the death (1176) of Ralf of D6ols — a baron 
whose wealth wasreported to equalthat of the 
Normanduohy — bothLouisVHandHenryll 
claimed the wardship of his daughter. Louis 
complicated matters by demanding theimme- 
dinte marriage of Richard and Alice. The 


pope enforced this demand with a threat of in- 
terdict, and war seemed on the point of break- 
ing out when both parties agreed to submit 
the matter to arbitration (21 Sept. 1177). 

Richard had reduced Aquitaine to order, 
had driven tho rebellious nobles from the 
land, overthrown their castles, and esta- 
blished the ducal authority os it had never 
been established before, lie had forced the 
Count of Toulouse to do him homage, and 
now that the Count of La Marche had sold 
his lordship to Henry II, and Berry was prac- 
tically annexed, there seemedlittle to prevent 
Aquit aine from cutting itself adrift fromEng- 
landontho old king’s death. Thisprospectwas 
not to the liking of the younger Ilenry. He 
began to urge the Aquitaninn barons to a fresh 
revolt, and persuaded his father to make Ri- 
chard and Geoffrey (1168-1186)[q. v.]do him 
homage (January 1188). Geoffrey yielded ; 
b itt Richard refused to submit to a claim which 
would give him a third suzerain for what was 
a purely French flef. He began to fortify his 
castles. Qeoffroyled an army into Aquitaine; 
Limoges declared for young Henry; and the 
1) uke of Burgundy and the Count of Toulouse 
sided with the rebels. The old king had to 
interfere in Riph&rd’s behalf, but when ha 
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.npaared before Limoges the garrison assailed 
tji with arrows. Meanwhile mercenaries 
ware laying waste the province, and the 
younger Henry, having no funds, could not 
restrain their ravages. After plundering 
St. Martial’s shrine he left Limoges on a 
n aast-pilgrim age to Rocamadour, and, falling 
sick died at Martel on 11 June 1188. His 
death brought the rebellion to an end. Li- 
moges surrendered (24 June), and its walls 
were once more levelled, Richard himself, 
assisted by Alfonso of Arragon, laid siege to 
Hautefort, the castle of Bertrand de Born. 
Jim young ting’s allies now left the duchy, 
and once more Richard was undisputed Duka 
of Aquitaine. His brother's death had also 
left hun heir to the English crown. 

Wide Richard was in the first flush of his 
success, his father called upon him to give 
up Aquitaine to his youngest brother, John. 
Biis led to a fresh war, after which Henry 
ordered him to resign hie duchy to Queen 
Eleanor, whom he now released (c. 28 April 
1186) from her ten years’ captivity. To this 
sominolsurrender Richard made no objection. 
He knew that he would ho his mother’s heir, 
and, even in her lifetime, might govern in her 
name. John was provided with the lordship 
of Ireland, and when the old Icing returned to 
England (c. 27 April 1186) he gave Richard 
s large sum of money, which the latter used 
for tne invasion of Toulouse, Louis VII 
was now dead. His successor, Philip Au- 
gustus, leant much on Henry II, and had 
welcomed assistance from Richard and his 
brothers. Still there always remained mate- 
rials for a quarrel in. the controversy as to 
Berry and Auvergne, the marriage treaty of 
Richard with Alice, and the lordship of Gisors 
sndtheVexin. ButPhilipwould notinterfere 
when Raymond of Toulouse in 1186, dviven 
from place to place, called on him for aid. 
Later, however, when Henry de Vere, after 
sieving one of Philip’s knights near Gisors, 
flea to Rickard for protection (28 Nov. 1186), 
the French king’s Relf-control gave way, 
Next summer he led an army into Berry, and 
besieged Richard and John in Ohfiteauroux. 
HenryH came up to help his eons, aud a great 
lattle woe averted only by the intervention of 
the nobles. Thereupon Richard paid a visit 
to the French king, ‘ who held him in such 
honour that each day they ate at one table and 
slept in one room/ These friendly relations 
didnofc last long. Raymond of Toulouse, on 
the advice of his minister, Peter Seilun, 
seised some Aquit anian merchants, Richard 
replied^ by invading Toulouse and seizing 

change for certain English knights — knights 
ffhom Raymond, in defiance of ecclesiastical 


law, had arrested on tlieir return from a pil- 
grimage to Compostella. P hili p, who now 
seems to have played a double part, utilised 
the opportunity for raiding Berry (June 
1188). John was sent from England to oppose 
him ; Henry and Ranulf de Glanville [q. v.J 
followed. But the honours of the war re- 
mained with Richard. On his approaoh the 
French king left the province, possibly from 
unwillingness to fight against me late friend. 
The two kings met at Bonmoulins (18 Nov.) 
Richard, who suspected Ills father of a design 
to disinherit him, refused the terms offered, 
flung himself heartily on Philip’s side, did 
him nomage for all his French possessions, 
and clamoured for the fulfilment of his mar- 
riage with Alice. 

Early in 1189 the war broke out again, 
and it was in vain that Clement IH sent one 
of his cardinals to arrange a peace. At I,a 
Fertfl-Bemard Henry refused to assent to 
Alice’s marriage, or to acknowledge Richard 
as his heir. He fled from Le Mans to 
Chinon on Philip's approach (11 June), 
and a little later (4 July) was forced to sign 
a treaty yielding evexy point for which he 
had been fighting. Two days later he died 
at Ohinon j and when Richard, struck with 

E enitonce, came to weep at his dead father’s 
ier, men told how blood gushed from the 
nostrils of the dead king on the entrance of 
his rebel son. On 22 July Richard had an 
interview with Philip, at which he refused 
to give up Gisors, hut pledged himself to 
many Alice. Seizing hie father’s treasures 
at Ohinon, he set out for England. On 8 Sept. 
1180 he was crowned at Westminster. 

Late in 1187, directly the newe of Sala- 
din’s conquest of Jerusalem reached France, 
R ichard had taken the cross, and his example 
had been followed only a few months later 
(January 1188) by Henry II and Philip. The 
months following Richard’s coronation wete 
occupied in preparation for the third crusade. 
His envoys scoured England and his conti- 
nental domains for ships. Even the dead 
king's wealth, estimated at one hundred thou- 
sand marks, was all too little for the needs of 
a new monarch who longed to startle Europe 
and the east by the splendour of his arma- 
ment. lie strove to increase it by every 
means, ‘ offering for sale all he had— castles, 
villet, and farms.’ To Hugh Puiset [q. v.l 
bishop of Durham, he sold the manor of Saa- 
berge and the earldom of Northumberland; 
to the bishop of Winchester he sold two other 
manors, and to Abbot Samson fa. v.l of Bury 
St. Edmunds a third. From his half-brother 
Geoffrey (d. 1212) [q. v.] he took 8,0001, 
as the price of the archbishopric of York, 
and renounced $e bPffiOge due from William 
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the Lion of Scotland for ten thousand 
marks. To faint-hearted crusaders he sold 
dispensations from their vow ; and when men 
remarked on the reckless nature of his sacri- 
fices, he is said to have turned the accusa- 
tion with a jest: ‘ I would sellLondon itself 
could I find a purchaser rich enough.’ 

On 11 JDoc. Richard crossed to Calais, met 
Philip at Gu6 St. Rumi on IS Jan., and 
again in March at Droux. The two kings 
swore to defend each other's realms us they 
would their own; and, possibly on these oc- 
casions, promised to divide any conquests 
they might make upon the way. In June 
Richard was in Gascony, Hinging Walter de 
Chisi into prison for tho old offence of plun- 
dering the Oompostella pilgrims. A little 
later, at Cliinon, ne appointed leaders for his 
great fleet, that was to sail round by Spain 
to meet him at Marseilles, On 1 >)uly he 
met Philip at V fizelay. The latter arrived at 
Messina on 10 Sept,. 1190 from Genoa. 
Richard had procoededto Marseilles to await 
his fleet, hut, before its arrival on 22 Aug., 
ho, tired of waiting, left tho port. It was 
not till 23 Sept, tlmf ho made liis state 
entry into Mussina. The two kings had not 
intended to malco a long stay in Sicily, and 
Philip actually attempted to sail east on the 
(lay of Richard's arrival. A storm drove him 
back. Richard was in no such hurry to 
move. Rich as he was, ho saw tho chance 
of increasing his treasures. 

William II of Sicily (d. November 1189) 
had married Richard’s sister Joan, and was 
succeeded by his illegitimate cousin Tancrod. 
King William had for many years boon 
collecting monoy nominally for a crusade 
— a crusade which Tailored, whoso claims 
upon the throne of Sicily were disputed by 
the empeTOr Ilonry VI, dared not under- 
take. This treasure, according to a current 
rumour, the dead monarch had loft to his 
father-in-law, Henry II, and Richard now 
claimed it in the double title of Ills father’s 
heir and lender of Iho groat, crusade. lie 
also claimed the delivery of his sister's per- 
son and lior dower. Joan was set froo at 
once (28 Sept.); but tho other demands 
were disputed, A local quarrel gave Richard 
an excuse for seizing Messina (4 Got.), and 
Philip, although he refused to help in this 
liigb-linnded action, did not Horuple to claim 
his Bharo of tlio booty. In a fow dayR there 
was a nominal reconciliation, hut tlio two 
kings wereneverreallyfriends again. Shortly 
after tliisTanered agreed to pay Richard forty- 
thousand ounces of gold in liou of all his 
claims, while Richard promised to marry his 
nephew Arthur (1187-1203) [q. v.] to Tan- 
cred's daughter, and thus tacitly aeknow- 


ledgod Tancred to he king of sIciK in »•. 
of the pretensions of the emperor 
now yean the jealousy between the CS 
and the French increased. Early in C 
Tancrod accused Philip of plotting 
attack on the English host. 
dared the charge false and the ]L«» 
offered in its proof to be forgeries Bur w 
or false, Richard used the rumour os an « 
ruse for breaking off his engagement to 
marry Alice, and for arranging to marry 
Berongaria of Navarre [q. v.] II, „ alienation 
from Philip was complete. 

Richard loft Messina on 10 April, eleven 
days after Philip sailed thence foi Acre 
On Good Friday (12 April) a storm, sweepl 
mg down from the mountains of Crete 
scattered Richard’s fleet and drove him 
north-west to Rhodes. Other vessels were 
sliijnvroeked off Cyprus, whore the Greek in- 
habitants, disregarding the sacred character 
of tho pilgrims, robbed them and flung them 
into prison. Meanwhilo the great vessel 
that hold Richard’s sister and his prospective 
bride renolicd Limasol harbour, and while 
tho two IndieR were hesitating ns to the ad- 
visability of disembarking, Richard’s own 
sails made their appearance on the horizon. 
Cyprus was then ruled by a pseuda-emperorj 
Isaac Conuienns ; and Richard, who through- 
out his life had been a consistent opponent 
of tlio lawloss custom of robbing pilgrims, 
whether to Oompostella or elsewhere, was 
very indignant at the treatment of his own 
men. when Isaac slighted liis demands for 
roeoraponse, he forced a landing, drove the 
G rooks from tho coast (May 6), and, pursuing 
his advantage next day, unhorsed the em- 
peror with his own hand. On 12 May he 
married Berongaria ; on almost the same day 
Richard's vassal, Guy de LuBignan, ex-king 
of Jerusalem, came to Cyprus begging Ri- 
chard’s support against the claims of Philip's 
candidate and kinsman, Conrad of Mont- 
ferral, Isaac, after a futile interview with 
R ioliard, fled by night ta_ one of his strong- 
holds, and the English king ordered Guy to 
lay siege to Panin gust a. Philip sent a press- 
ing message urging Richard to cease fiom 
conquests on his own account, and join the 
other crusaders before Acre; hut the sum- 
mons wns disregarded; open war on Cyprus 
was declared, and by 31 May the island 
wns subdued. Isaac was flung into silver 
chains, his wife and daughter sent to Acre, 
and Cyprus itself put under the rule of two 
of Richard's most trusted warriors. Later 
still the king sold his conquest to the tem- 
plars, and when they, early in 1192, found the 
purchase too costly, passed it on to Guy da 
Lusignan, who at this time was forced to 
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relinquish, his claims on the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. And so 'with the treasures of 
Cyprus, added to the treasures of England, 
Normandy l A quitaine, Scotland, and Sicily, 
on 8 June Richard reached Acre. His fame 
had gone before him, and when the fires of 
welcome blared up in the Christian camp for 
joy of his arrival, the Saracens were struck 
with terror at the coming of so renowned 
a warrior — one who, if inferior to the king 
of Prance in rank, was immeasurably his 
superior in wealth and warlike skill (Bo- 
juMSf, p. 214). The destruction of a great 
Saracen vessel that was making its way from 
gayrout to the succour of Aero lent him 
additional glory. 

Even before starting on the crusade, 
Richard’s health was in a very perilous con- 
dition. "While he was still m England, 
men had freoly prophesied that an Eastern 
climate would he fatal to his broken con- 
stitution. A quartan fever pioyed upon 
him ; liis faoe was of a death-like pallor, and 
his body covered with boils. In Cyprus he 
became seriously ill, and hardly had he 
reached Acre when he was struck down 
with the deadliest local disease, ‘ Arnoldia.’ 
Philip was ill at the same time; hut so great 
was the seal or the rivalry of the two kings 
that neither would intermit his military 
opeiations on account of sickness. Ricliaid 
was carried out to superintend the efforts of 
has crossbowmen, and, propped up on silken 
cushions, plied a crosshow with his own 
hands. With his vast wealth he could out- 
bid the king of France. He accepted the 
services of the Pisan sailors, but rejected 
those of the Genoese in whose ships Philip 
had sailed to Acre. Higher still did his 
prestige grow when lie oflered four hesants 
a month to any knight who would onlist 
under his banner at a timo when Philip’s 
poverty was forcing him to discharge biB 
men. Added to this, Richard opeuly sup- 
ported Guy de Lusignan as claimant to the 
throne of Jerusalem in opposition to Philip’s 
candidate, Conrad. 

As the health of the two kings mended, 
fresh complications rose. Philip claimed 
half the spoils of Cyprus ; Richard retaliated 
by claiming half of Flanders. A peace 
was patched up between the two kings ; 
but the rivalry of the two nations continued. 
At one moment Richard actually armed his 
men for an attack upon the French. So 
hitter was the feeling that the two races 
could not even fight alongside of one an- 
other; and it was agreed that when one host 
attacked Acre, the other should keep watch 
agauwt Saladin's army, to the east. Acre 
lutfendered on Friday, 12 July ; Saladin pro- 
vol *vj. 


mmed to restore the holy cross and to pay two 
hundred thousand hesants as a ransom for the 
captives. He wished the two kings to join 
him in a war against Mosul, and the lord of 
Mosul is said to have made a similar offer to 
the conquering crusaders. Richard called 
upon Philip to pledge himself to a three 
years’ crusade, and Philip in reply declaied 
liis intention of returning home at once. 
This step was universally believed to he due, 
not, as he pretended, to his feeble health, but 
to anxiety to seize upon the estates of the 
dead crusader, Philip, count, of Flanders. 
Before sailing he recognised Guy as king of 
Jerusalem, gave his half of the Saracen 
prisoners to Conrad, and left the major part 
of his French followers under the' leader- 
ship of Hugh, duke of Burgundy. Ha 
pledged liimself not to attack Richard's 
domains in that king's absence; but on 
reaching Rome he did his he3t to persuade 
the pope to free him from this oath, and, 
though he failed, he lost no opportunity of 
plot ting against liis fellow-king. He had tke 
excuse that Richard, though 1 etai ning Gisora, 
lied not surrendered Alice. 

Richard occupied a month in regulating 
the affairs of Acre and repairing its walls. 
Then on 10 or 20 Aug., as the ransom money 
had not been paid, he executed 2,700 of his 
prisoners in full sight of the enemy. This 
was tantamount to a renewal of the war, 
and was followed by an immediate advance 
towards Ascalon. Saladin dogged his steps, 
and on 7 Sept., some miles to the north of 
A rsuf, Richard won his first great victory — a 
victory purchased dearly by the loss of the 
gallant James d’Avesnes, who had been the 
Christian lender during the early days of 
the great siege. It had been Richard’s in- 
tention to seize Ascalon; bnt, as Saladin 
gave orders for the destruction of this place 
and the French refused to advance to save it 
from rum, the next few weeks were spent in 
restoring tho walls of Jaffa, and conducting 
singular negotiations with Saladin, through 
the good offices of Saladin's brother, El 
Adel. It is difficult to believe that these 
negotiations had any object save that of 
gaming time, when we rend^ (Bohajot) 
that one of the points negotiated was a 
marriage between El Adel and Richard’s 
sister Joan. Saladin, too, was negotiating 
with Conrad of Montfsrrat. At last, to- 
wards the end of December 1191, Richard 
reached Beit-Nuba, only twelve miles from 
Jerusalem. Here, however, heavy rains 
barred his progress, and he was dissuaded 
from attempting a siege so late in the year. 
Then (13 Jan. P), through a storm of snow and 
hpil, the army fell bftek on. Ascglon, and 
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occupied the next few weeks in rofortifying 
that city. Richard spared neither money 
nor labour in this necessary work; hut the 
French knights, who in September had re- 
fused to follow him to save Ascalon from de- 
struction, now drew off to loiter away their 
time in the orchards of Jaffa. Richard’s 
influence brought thorn into line with the 
English for a time ; but his influence could 
not shake their resolution of returning home 
at Easter. The feud between the two races 
grew more bitter when Richard, who had 
already made one large loan to the Duku of 
Burgundy — a loan that had never been re- 
paid- — found himself compelled to refuse a 
second. Hugh iu anger went back to Acre, 
followed by many of the French. Acre itself 
was now m a state of open discord. The 
Pisans had taken up arms for Guy; tho 
Genoese for Conrad. Tho Dulce of Burgundy 
espoused tho latter cause, and tho Pisans 
sallied out to prevent him from entering the 
town. Then Conrad himself came south from 
Tyre and seized tho place till driven away 
by tho arrival of Eichard, whom the Pisans 
had summoned to their aid (20 Feb.) After 
a futile intorview with Hugh and Conrad, 
halfway between tho two cities, Eichard 
declared Conrad a defaulter. lie knighted 
El Adol’e son at Acre on Palm Sunday, and 
quitted the city next day (SO March). On 
1 April the French at Ascalon and Jaffa 
demanded leave to go home, and Eichard, 
though convinced of tho existence of a French 
plot to deposo G uy, had to let them go, mark- 
ing his anger at their desertion by sending 
strict orders to exclude them from Acre. 

Tho Fronch had hardly lol't Ascalon when 
Richard's own plans underwent a change. 
Envoys arrived with news of serious trouble 
in England. Ilia presence was absolutoly 
necoasary at homo, or he might And that, 
while conquering kingdoms abroad, he was 
losing his birthright at home. Influenced hy 
this consideration, he consented to acknow- 
ledge Conrad as king of Jerusalem, solacing 
hia rival Guy witli tho lordship of Cyprus. 
Conrad’s murder (27 April) cancelled ihis 
arrangement, and when the people of Tyre 
took matters into their own hands byelooting 
Henry of Champagne and marrying him t o 
Conrad's widow (1 May ?), Richard was only 
too glad to acquiesce in on arrangem ent which 
satisfied both parlies : for the new king if he 
was Philip’s nephew was Richard’s also. The 
effect of this compromise was soon evident. 
Tho French ceased to talk about going home, 
and while Eichard was laying siege to the 
fortress ofDarum, some twenty miles south of 
Ascalon, the French contingents, under Count 
Henry and the Duke of Burgundy, hurried 


south to help him. A now 
seized the crufaders, and ^ pleKflT 
solves as one man to advance upon Jerusalem 
whether the English king stayed or W 
away. Imperative though his motives fo 
return wore, Ktchard could not hold 2 
against the general wish, and he swore not 
to leave Palestine lor a year. By mid Jane 
the crusaders found themselves at Beit-Nub* 
for the second time. The French were for 
making a hold dash upon the holy city, and 
the Saracens themselves thought the plaea 
doomed. But Eichard, relying on the ad- 
vice oi tiie great military orders, refused to 
load so rash an adventure, though he ex- 
pressed his willingness to take his part in 
such a foray as a private knight under 
another commander. A council of war 
recommended an advance on Cairo; lmt 
the Duke of Burgundy, speaking for the 
French, refused to attack Egypt, even when 
Eichard generously offered to supply food 
and ships. From Beit-Nuba Richard orga- 
nised a night expedition to waylay the great 
caravan at Tell-oI-JIesy, and it was chauc- 
toristic of his gonorous character that he 
offered the Duke of Burgundy, his rival and 
opponent, a share in the honours and profit 
ol that famous foray (28 June 1192). The 
loss of this caravan (lvovo Saladin to despair, 
threatened as he was about the same time 
with risings in the cast. Had Eichard only 
pressed on at this moment, Jerusalem must 
have fallen ; and Saladin, when he heard that 
the crusaders had left Beit-Nuba and were 
falling back on Jaflh, could hardly believe 
his good fortune ( 4 July P). lie reopened 
negotiations, oflonng to achnowledge (fount 
Henry as king, and to divide tho disputed 
districts. These conditions weTe not ac- 
cepted, as ha insisted on the dismantling of 
Ascalon and Gaza; and Richard had already 
gone north to Acre with a view to preparing 
an expedition against Beyrout, when lie re- 
ceived news that Saladin was seizing Jaffa. 
He at once ordered Count Henry to advance 
to the relief by land, while he himself, to 
save time, sot sail by sea. Through tho 
harbour breakers lie forced his way to shore, 
drove the Saracens out of the town, reforti- 
iiod the walls, and, thm done ( camped outside 
in the open plains with his little force of 
some fifty (mostly homeless) knights and 
two thousand foot. In the early dawn of an 
August morning Saladin made a desperate 
attempt to surprise the king, while sending 
another squadron to attack the town. It 
was the most glorious day in Richard’s life. 
Richard drew up his little host bekiad a 
somi-palisade in what seems to have been a 
eomewhftt novel form of the array of tbs’ 
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shield-wall. The Saracens were driven hack 
in confusion, and, had notthe king been seized 
with a fresh illnese, ho might have ended the 
campaigu* Being, however, eager to return 
home, ne accepted a three years’ truce, 
coupled with the dismantlement of Ascalon. 
The crusaders were allowed to visit Jeru- 
salem, and in the holy city itself Hubert 
Walter, bishop of Salisbury, had an inter- 
view with Saladin — an interview in which 
Saladin passed a noble encomium on the 
virtues of his foe. 

On 30 Sept. Berengaria and J oan set sail for 
England, andRichardfoilowedthemnine days 
later. Storm and shipwreck forced him to 
change his vessel and attempt to work his way 
home through Germany in disguise, regard- 
less of the fact that he had mortally offended 
the emperor Henry VI and the Duke of 
Austria by his conduct in Sicily and the east. 
After a series of adventures which read like 
a romance rather than sober history, he was 
arrested — in the drese of a kitchen knave — 
in an inn near Vienna (21 Dec.) bv tbe D uke 
of Austria’s men, and was lodged by the duke 
in the castle of Durrenstein. It was there, 
according to the legend, that the troubadour 
Blondel discovered him (sea below). The 
duke handed him over to the emperor, before 
whom he appeared at Ratisbon on 7 J an., and 
at Treves on 23 March, offering one hundred 
thousand marks for his release (CAron. Magni 
Presb. p. 620; cf. Ralph Diobio, ii. 100). The 
intrigues of Philip Augustus and a conspiracy 
among the German nobles led to tbe failure 
of this first negotiation for freedom. Later on 
the emperor’e terms were raised to one hun- 
dred and fifty thouaand marks, of which one- 
third was, with marked reference to Richard's 
dealings with Ring Tancred, to be used for 
an expedition against South Italy and Sicily 
(29 June). The emperor strove to cover the 
shame of his disgraceful conduct by conferring 
upon Richard the kingdom of Airies with a 
right to the homage of the king of Arragon, 
count of StGilles, that Raymond of Toulouse 
with whom Richard had. so frequently waged 
war when duke of Aquitaine. At tue same 
time, however, Richard was forced to acknow- 
ledge himself as a vassal of the German em- 
peror for England itself, a piece of subservi- 
ence which, though perhaps unavoidable at 
the time, has its only parallel in English his- 
tory in the still more extraordinary conduct 
of his brother John some twenty years later. 
Itichard was set free on 2 March 1194. He 
gave mortgages for the balance of his Tansom, 
arranged with various German nobleB to 
support him against Philip Augustus, was 
received with enthusiasm on his yvay home at 
Cologne, andlanded at Sandwich on 13 March. 


Before starting for the east, Richard had 
taken measures for securing the peace of 
England in hie absence. He bound his two 
brothers, John and Geoffrey, not to enter the 
country while he was away; and though he 
released John later on from this oath and 

g ranted him estates on almost a royal scale, 
e tried to secure quiet for his kingdom by 
placing almost unlimited power in the hands 
of his chancellor and justiciar, William Long- 
champ, bishop of Dly, for whom, a little 
later, he procured the office of papal legate. 
Longchamp, having to simply Be master 
with funds and being of harsh and extra- 
vagant disposition himself, soon earned the 
hatred of the people. After John began to 

S lot against him, with the object of securing 
is own succession to the crown, he quitted 
the kingdom [see Longohamp, William op]. 
The government passed into the hands of 
Walter, archbishop of Rouen, whom Richard 
had sent home with secret instructions from 
Sicily [see Coutances, Waiter. de]. Mean- 
while Philip had been clamouring for the de- 
livery of his sister Alice (26 Deo. 1192) ; and 
hie hostility to Richard was so well known 
that the emperor wrote him news of that king’s 
captivity within a week of the event. Philip 
at once passed on the miws to John, offered 
him. the hand of Alice, and urged him to 
strain every nerve to prevent his brother’s 
release. John hurried over to Normandy, 
swore to be Philip's vassal for Richard’s con- 
tinental provinces, and, ab was rumoured at 
the time, for England too. Philip, secure 
of John’s assistance, flung his army into 
Normandy, thus openly breaking tbe vow he 
had sworn in Syria. Gilbert de Gaseuil, 
Richard’s warder in Gisors, betrayed his trust, 
though Philip’s efforts on Rouen were foiled, 
by tbe gallant conductof the Earl of Leicester, 
who had just returned from Syria [ see under 
Beaumont, Robert be, d. 1100]. Failing to 
achieve much by arms, Philip turned to in- 
trigue, and time after time did. he and John 
offer the emperor bribes to keep the English 
king a prisoner. Nor did the treachery of 
the two allios stop here. But the justiciar, 
Walter de Coutances, and his mother, Eleanor 
of Poitou, held John in oheck, and the pope 
excommunicated him (10 Feh.) Ceiestine 
threatened the emperor and Philip with a 
similar fate, and the justiciar was still en- 
gaged in reducing the castles seized by John 
when Richard landed. 

Richard’s arrival soon forced Nottingham, 
the last of the castles held by John, to sur- 
render. This done, he was recrowned at 
Winchester (17 April 1194); and he set 
about raising money for his war against Philipi 
by selling the great offices of state. For this 
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purpose lie levied a carucage of 2?., and called 
on a third of the knighthood of England to 
follow him aoross the Channel. lie had 
honestly intended to return to the east, and 
from his German prison had despatched Saul 
de Brail with a messago of assurance to his 
nephew in Acre. That he did not so return 
was entirely due to the tronchery of Philip 
and John. lie could not leave his continen- 
tal lordships till he had crushed or crippled 
the unscrupulous enemy on the frontier, nor 
his island Kingdom till he had insured it 
against his brother’s craft. Hence the rest 
of hi 9 reign is the story of potty border war- 
fare — warfare forced upon him unwillingly, 
when ho longpd to he hack in Palest ine. 

In May 119-1 Richard left England for 
the last time. Philip had onco more broken 
into Normandy, ana was already besieging 
Verneuilwlien the news of Richard’s arrival 
forced him to retreat (28 May). Vorneuil re- 
lieved, Richard hurried on to help the troops 
of his brotlior-in-law Sancho or Navarre in 
thesiego ofLoclms. Meanwhileliis lieutenant 
in Normandy, the Earl of Leicester, fell into 
Philip’s hands (15 June) (cf. C/iron. <j/ Melt'. 
p. 102). This misfortune led to negotiations 
for a pence ; and, when these foil through, 
RioliardToLumedtoNormandy, driving Philip 
in headlong flight before him, seizing on his 
treasure, and forcing him to seek concenlmout 
in a wayside church. From the north Ri- 
chard now marched south against Geoffrey 
de Rnnyon and tlio rebels of Aquitaine ; here, 
too, he was triumphant, and from Angouldmo 
itself could write homo word of liis brilliant 
successes (22 July 1194). Novi day (28 July) 
the representatives of both kings, aided by 
Cardinal Moiler and tbo abbot or Oiteaux, 
mado a peace till November 1195. In reality 
it did not last so long: for in tlio summer ot 
1195 the emperor llenry eont Richard a 
goldon crown, accompanied with an invita- 
tion to join in an attack on Franco. Philip, 
suspecting these negotiations, tried to seize 
Richard’s envoy, William Longohamp, and, 
failing in tins, invaded Normandy once more. 
An attempted reconciliation, which was in- 
tended to bring about the marriageof Philip’s 
son Louis to Richard’s niece Eleanor, fell 
through owing to the emperor’s opposition, 
and the autumn of the same year found Ri- 
ohard hesioging Argues and Philip burning 
Dieppe with the English shipping in it s har- 
bour (o, 10 Nov. P) Somewhat earlior in the 
year (20 Aug.) Richard restored Alice to her 
brother, who marriod her to the Count of 
Ponthieu. In the snmo year Richard’s mer- 
cenary soldiers, under Merchadeus, were 
warring in Berry $ Issoudun was captured, 
and vthen Philip came up to the attack ana 


a battle seemed immiuont, the two kinr^Tt 
on horseback between the two armies Zs 
concluded a temporary peace (6 Dec 1 iC 
next year (January life) they settled 
terms: Philip was to have Gisors and the 
Norman Yexin, Richard Issoudlm and othm 
nlaces m Berry : the one king was to pardon 
his Aquitaine rebels, the other wastoiet the 
Earl of Leicester free. This peaoe lasted 
hardly longer than the previous one. The 
Count of Flanders had died in December 
1195 ; and next June hie eon Baldwin swore 
fealty to Philip (June 1198). Philips™, 
raged Richard’s nephew Arthur to revolt 
and protoctod the archbishop of Rouen when 
Richard drove him out of Normandy in his 
quarrel for the ownorehip of the island of 
Andely in the Seine, on whose banks the 
English king was building the fortress of 
Okatoau-Gnillard to safeguard bis Norman 
frontior — a design which does credit to his 
prescience asastrategist. Archbishop Walter 
laid Normandy under an interdict and ap- 
pealed to Rome. Richard had to plead his 
cause in the papal court, and it was in the 
couvse of 1 lipsu negotiations that the English 
envoy, Richard’s chancellor, William Long- 
champ, died at Poitiers on his way to Italy 
(1 Feb. 1197). Meanwhile, in the summer 
of 1190, tlio war had broken out once more j 
Philip laid siego to Albemarle, and, deBpite 
tho English effort s to relieve it, took it after 
a siege of more than seven weeks. In 1197 
Richard was more successful. Ilehad already 
pacified his nephew Arthur and the Count 
of Toulouso whom he married to his sister 
Joan j he now burnt, the castle of St, Valez 
(15 April), and on 19 May his brother John 
and Mcrchadous tookprisonor Philip's cousin 
and namesake, the warlike bisliop of Beauvais. 
Hardly less successful was Richard himself in 
Auvorgne, Later st ill in tho summer Philip 
Augustus was in tlio greatest peril. Richard 
had unitod against him the Counts of Flan- 
dors, Champagne, and Boulogne. In July 
tho former count laid siege to Arras (14 Aug.), 
and rbilip, marching to oppose him, was 
forced to an ignominious capitulation. 

Meanwhile the Duke of Austria’s death 
(December 1194) bad freed Richard from an 
open enemy ; and now the death of Henry VI 
(28 Sept. 1197) left the empire without a 
head, Richard was eummoij^d to assist at 
tho election of a now emperor at Cologne 
(22 Fob. 1198), and his influence procured 
tlio office for his nephew Otto. _ It was at 
this moment that CelestinelH died (8 Jan.), 
having before his death removed the interdict 
from Normandy, and reconciled Richard and 
the archbishop of Rouen. Philip and Richard 
liqd already concluded a truce to last from 
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j^ary 1198 to January 1199 ; but, aa usual, 
war broke out long before the latter date. 
Richard -won a great victory over Philip 
near Gisors, and his own letter tells how the 
French king fell into the river, while Richard 
himself unhorsed three knights with one 
lance. The English chroniclor glories to re- 
count the French king's flight * on his old 
horse Morel.’ Meanwhile the Count of 
Flanders poured his troops into Artois and 
took Aire and St. Omer. Johu captured 
Neufbourg, and Maichadeus plundered the 
French merchants at the fair of Abbeville. 

Meanwhile Hubert Walter, nowarclihisliop 
of Canterbury, governed England in his ab- 
sence [see Iujbekt]. He was mainly oc- 
cupied with arranging the ecclesiastical diffi- 
culties of Richards half-brother Geoffrey, the 
archbishop of York, and with collectiugmonoy 
for Richard’s continental warfaro. During 
his government ho introduced several con- 
stitutional innovations of great importance. 
The office of ‘ coroner,’ though under a diffe- 
rent name, makes its first appcaranco, if it 
docs not originate in, the ‘ iter ’ of Septem- 
ber 1191. A scutage was raised in 1195 — 
a year which saw the exaction of an oath to 
‘keep the peace ' fromaU persons above fifteen. 
The knights ordered to enforce this oath de- 
velopedlater into the modern justices of the 
peace. Another scutage was levied in 1196. 
In 1194 Richard seems to liavo given orders 
for a fresh seal to be made, probably intend- 
ing the cancellation of all grants under the 
old one. This project was carried into exe- 
cution in May 1198, when a fresh seal waB 
made, and cancelled all grants under the old 
one. The same year ho raised money by other 
means — by soiling licenses for tournaments 
nndputting all his bailiffs in Anj ou and Maine 
to ransom. Dissntisfled with the amount of 
money sent him from England, early in 1196 
hedespatchedbisclorkPhilipoi Poitiers [q.v.l, 
tho newly elected bishop of Durham, and 
the abbot of Oaen to investigate the accounts ; 
hut this commission elfucted little, owing to 
the abbot’s death (11 April). Ilubert Walter 
felt this proceeding as a slight, and tendered 
his resignation, which the king refused to ac- 
ccpt; and in the course of the same year 
Hubert earned great unpopularity by the 
severity with which he crushed the rebellion 
of William FitzOsbern [rp v.J — a rebellion 
directed against the unjust incidence of taxa- 
tion. In tbe late autumn of 1107 (7 Dec.), 
when Bishop Hugh of Lincoln, speaking in 
the name of the church and nation, refused to 
grant Richard’s demand for the service of 
three hundred knights for a whole year out 
of England, Hubert Beized the opportunity of 
resigning his secular office. Geoffrey Fitz- 
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Peter succeeded (August 1198) to the jug- 
ticiarship, and held it Kir thereat of Richard’s 
reign. 

Meanwhile Innocent III was already at- 
tempting to reconcile the two kings and 
organise a fresh crusade. For two years 
past Fulk of Neuilli had been urging men 
in this direction ; his envoys crossed into 
England, and Fulk himself chided Richard 
forms evil life. Then came the pope's grand 
appeal for a Christian combination (13 Aug. 
1198) to check the Saracen successes. Car- 
dinal Peter of Capua was sent to effect a 
five years’ truce between the two kings, and 
he had apparently succeeded in tins object 
when Philip broke the spirit of the treaty 
and reuowed hie plots with John. In the 
midst of this contusion, Ilicbard was slain 
by an arrow while laying siege to the castle 
of Cbaluz, whore he claimed a newly found 
treasure from the castle's owner, a vassal 
of his old enemy Ademar, tbe viscount of 
Limoges (6 April 1199). With charac- 
teristic generosity lie gave orders to spore 
the life of tho archer who had Bhot him; 
but, after his death, Merclmdeus flayed the 
man alive. His body was buried at tbe abbey 
of Fontevrault, ‘at the feet of his father^' 
and his heart in ‘ the faithful city of Rouen.’ 
There arc effigies of him at both places. 

Sismondi has summed up Richard’s cha- 
racter iu tho words 'a had son, a bad brother, 
a bad husband, and a bad king.’ But tbougli 
there is some truth in every word of this in- 
dictment, it creates an historical perspective 
that is entirely false. Richard was a ‘ splen- 
did savage,’ with most of the faults and most 
of the virtues of the semi-savage age in 
which he lived; and it is only those who 
test mediaeval heroes by a modem standard 
that will judge him with extreme severity. 
We know too little about the grounds of hie 
rebellion agaiust bis father in 1173-4 to say 
that bis conduct there was altogether with- 
out excuse — conduct which was sanctioned 
by his mother and his two nearest brothers. 
Later on, when at war with tho younger 
Henry and Geoffrey, he was clearly in the 
right, as Hemyll tacitly confessed by taking 
up arms on his behalf; nor could he fairly be 
expected, after having reduced Aquitaine to 
submission, to meekly yield it up to his 
youngest brother John, Still less could he 
acquiesce in Henry’s plans to rob him of the 
succession to the crown. It is bard to justify 
a son who wars against his father upon any 
plea; and yet, if sincere repentance, not 
merely iu the first moments after Henry’s 
death, hut eighteen months later before 
Abbot Joachim in Sicily, could atone for this 
oflqp.ee, Rjcliajrd’e conduct mi^bt earn a puyr 
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Aon. Tlio same impulse of sudden repent- 
ance coloured the later years of his lifo. As 
a brother his relations to John were some- 
thing more than generous. lie pardonedthe 
treachery of 1193-4 almost at once, and 
very soon after restored the forfeited estates. 
There is no roason to suppose that Richard, 
ns a husband, was any bet ter than most of 
his contemporaries ; but the vacuo charges 
of infidelity brought against him by the 
•writer of the 1 Gesta Henrici ’ find no sup- 
port in tbe contemporary Aquitanian cliro- 

S icier Geoffrey of Vigeois. To his mofhor, 
1 chard seems to have been a dutiful 
eon. As a lung he certainly subordinai i’d 
the interosts of England to thoso of Iris 
Norman possessions ; but, under tlio circum- 
stances, he could hardly act otherwise ; and 
there is no ovidonco that he over tried to 
extend his French possessions by means pal- 
pably unjust. lie was a stern ruler, and, whou 
he was in Sicily, man. contrasted his firmness 
with Philip’s lnxity. Even in pressing Tail- 
ored he was only claiming wlint ho thought 
his rights ; and tlio couquost of Sicily was 
the result of Isaac CommmWs oflonco of 

E illaging pilgrims — 1111 oflonco peculiarly 
ntofulto Richard. lie cannot have boon an 
ally easy to work wil li ; hut, where his rights 
wore not questioned, ho was gonorous to a 
fault. Ho lent Philip ships, and Hugh of 
Burgundy monoy. He pensioned the fugi- 
tives that flocked to Sicily after the fall of 
Jerusalem, and forgave Guy do Lusignan 
the purchase-money of Cyprus. In warfare 
he Booms to have combinod da sh and prudenco 
to a remarkable degree. As a general he wus 
a stern disciplinarian; though, whoro not 
responsible for the safoty of others, ho was 
the very type of a reckless knight-errant. 
Through his military career one feature is 
prominent — a tendency to rely upon mer- 
cenary troops ; in other words, a standing 
army. As a statesman he may, at least for 
the last seven years of his roign, be credited 
with a judicious choice of ministers. It is 
,truo that he drained England of her treasure 
for objects in which she was not primarily 
interested ; hut he did not spend the money 
thus gathered ignobly, and if lie took of his 
people’s wealth he at least did not force 
them to shod their blood in a foreign quarrel. 
He was sincoro in his desire to free the holy 
'sepulchre, though his energy in this direction 
.was doubtless strengthened by the lust of 
military fame and the passion for adventure. 
He left behind him a reputation uniquo among 
English kings; and French writers of the 
‘next century tell how even in their days his 
tpime was used by Saraoen mothers to still a 
'crying child!, and by Saracen risers to chock 


a startled horse. The name of 1 , 

the Lion’s Heart ’ must have been riven if 
Richard’s lifetime; hut the legenf whiS 
professes to account for the titli-the S Z! 
of Richard s seizure of the lion’s heart out $ 
the breast of the living lion-cometfrom J 
Lnglisli fourteenth-century romance whip'll 
in its turn, is probably based onaPrencS 
mance of tho thirteenth. Knighton f a i qqk\ 
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Richard was a poet too, and bandied verses 
with t ho D uko of Burgundy and the Dauphin 
of Auvergne, lie was first the enemy, and 
afterwards the friend, of Bertrand de Bom 

1 i Arnauld Danjel'the 

puovloss poob of Dante’s admiration. lie was 
u man of many accomplishments, and seems 
to have spoken better Latin than his arch- 
bishop, Hubert Walter, Shortly after, or 
possibly before, his death he became the hero 
of a long historic poem, and somewhat later 
of a long romance. 

The Blondol legend, which hears some re- 
Bomblunco to one concerning Ferry IH of Lor- 
raine, first appears in the ‘ Kficit d’un Muue- 
strol do Reims ’ (1260 P), and secondly in the 
‘Ancionues Ohroniques de Flandre*(1450P). 
Fauohot, tho French antiquary, who derived 
his details from auothor source (not identi- 
fied), referred to the story in his ‘ Rocueil do 
l’Origino do la Langue et Foesie Francoises' 
(1681), and suggested the identity of the 
legendary Blonael with the famous fcrouvhre 
Blondi’l de Nesle. Milo, de Villaudon wrote 
a popular account of it in 1705, and thence 
JVlichul-.Tenn Sedaino borrowed his famous 
opera ' Richard Occur do Lion,’ with music hy 
Or6try (produced 21 April 1784). Goldsmith 
was the iirst historian to give the tale popular 
currency (1771). Michaud accepted it with 
some reserves in his 1 Oroisades,’ 4th edit. ii. 
§ 8L (of. Comte do Puymaigre, in Seme dee 
Questions Historiquea, January 1870) 

[Of other rommitio stories connected with 
Hi chord I that of his capturo in the disguise of 
a turnspit or cook is distinctly alluded to by 
Putor d’Ebulo (11, 1017-62) in 1196-6 in a poem 
addressed to Richard's captor, the Emperor 
Honry VI, The contemporary English historians 
naturally avoid this incident, which Philip 
Augustus’s laureate, 'William le Breton (jl, 
1219 A.D.), gloats over, Fullor details aregivefl 
by OlLo de 8. Blasio (Jl, 1200 a.d.) and Ernoul 
( 1 229), whence the story passed into the popular 
Continuations of William of Tyre. The story 
of Richard's ring is given in fullest detail by 
Ralph of Ooggoshall (Jl. 1220), who had the 
tale straight from tbe lips of Anselm, Richard’s 
own chaplain and companion in tbe adventure, 
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51b tale of Richard's quarrel with Leopold, duke 
ot Austria, over the latter's b, inner, at Acre or 
Jaffa— a story worked up by SirWalter Scott into 
his 1 Talisman occurs in Richard of Devizes (fl. 
1193), Rigord (fl. 1206), Otto de S. Bias! o, and se- 
veral other contemporary chroniclers, It appears 
most fully i“ Matthew Paris. A thirteenth-cen- 
tury romance supplies the legends of Richard's 
exchange of blows with the emperor’s son Ardour 
and several other names or incidents (such as the 
i Black’ knight and Sir Thomas Multon) worked 
up with more or less variation into Sir Walter 
Scott’s two great crusading romances, ‘ Ivanhoe 1 
and the ‘ Talisman.' The chief historical autho- 
rities are : fiesta Henrici II, Roger Hoveden.fier- 
vaseof Canterbury, Ralph de Diceto, Itinerarium 
Bicardi, ed. W. Stubbs, William of Newburgh, 
Robert de JVfonto, Richard of Devizes, Jordan 
Fantftme, ed. Howlett, Roger of Wendover, ed. 
Hewlett, Matt. Paris’s Annales Monastici, ed. 
Luard, Giraldus Cambrenais, ed. Brewer, &c., 
Ralph of Coggeshall, od. Stevenson, Alex. Neck- 
ham, Peter de Langtoft, ed. Wright, Jocolin de 
Rrakelonda, ed. Arnold, Vita Magna S. Hugonis, 
ed. Dimock (all in Rolls Series) ; Rigord and 
William lo Broton, ed. Delabordo, Chronique 
d'Ernoul, ed. Mas-Latrie, Hist, ties Dues de 
Normandie, ed. Michel, Recit d'un Menesfcrel de 
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Nova, vols. i. it. i Ghronicon Johannis Bromton, 
in Twysden's Decent Seriptoros; Aigidji Aurom- 
Vallib Chronicon, ap. Chapeauvillo's fiesta Pont. 
Leodionsium, vol. ii. ; Ohronicon de Mailros, od, 
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Dobrowbky ; Peter d'Ebnlo, ed. Winckclmann j 
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Eyton's Itinerarium Henrici II; Korvyn do 
Lettenhove’s Hist, do Fiandres, vol. ii. ; Blondel 
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View of Tragedy; Norgate'B Angevin Kings; 
Kindt’s Griinde der Gefangenschaffc Richard I, 
&c.(1892); Blocli'sTInterauahnneen,dsc, (1801); 
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fiefangenschaft (1893) ; Rev. des Questions 
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Aytoun’s Hist, of Richard I; Round’s Feudal 
England ; Archer's Crusade of Richard I.] 

T. A. A. 

RICHARD H (1367-1400) 'of Bor- 
deaux,’ king of England, was youngor son of 
Edward, prince of Wales ('The Black 
Prince ’) [q. v.], and J oan, widow of Thomas 
Holland, earl of Kent, 'the Fair Maid of 
Kent ’ [q. v.) He was horn in the abbey of 
St. Andrew at Bordeaux on 6 Jan. 1367, and 
was baptised in the cathedral three days Inter 
by the archbishop. James, titular king of 
Majorca, acted os his chief sponsor, and this, 
coupled with the possible presence of Peter 
the Cruel, and his birth on Twelfth day, no 
doubt gave rise to the story of the three kings 
presenting gifts to him (Tironir, col. 2142). 
The tragic close of hiB life added further 
legend, as that he was ‘bom without a skin 
and nourished in the skins of goats,’ and that 
he was no son of the ‘ Black Prince,’ but of 
a French canon. His nurse, Mundina Danes 
‘ of Aquitaine,’ recBivod a pension in 1378. 
Richard was taken to England in January 
1371, shortly after the death of his elder 
brother Edward (1361-1371), and before he 
was six figured as nominal regent of the 
realm during the last French expedition of 
Edward III and his sons. The Black Prince’s 
death in his father’s lifetime (8 Juno 1S76) 
introduced a contingency so novel and un- 
provided for that his titles did not descend 
to his son, oudhisnextsurviviug brother, John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster fq. v."|, the real 
ruler of England during the Black Prinoe’s 
illness and Edward Ill’s senility, was gene- 
rally credited with a disposition to dispute 
his nephew’s claim to the crown. John con- 
tented himself, however, with attempting to 
securB the position of future heir-presumptive 
against the Earl of March by a proposal to 
bar succession through females. The com- 
mons insisted on having Richard brought, 
into parliament (25 June) ‘ that they might 
see and honour him as the very heir-appa- 
ront.’ On their petition he was created 
(20 Nov.)Prineeof Wales, Dukeof Cornwall, 
and Earl of Chester, and opened the parlia- 
ment of 27 Jan, 1877 on behalf of his grand- 
father. His mother had charge of him. 

Richard’s education had been entrusted by 
hiB father to two old companions of his cam- 
paigns, Sir Guiehard d’ Angle and Sir Simon 
Burley [q.vA both knights of the Garter. At 
the feast of St. George in April 1377 he was 
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liimself admitted into the order. Despite his commons showed no appreciation of th — i 
tonder years, Lancaster proposed to take him nature of the crisis, Th ey exclaimed a& • 
on an expedition into Prance, but tho plan the crushing war taxation, but would 
was frustrated by King Edward's death on consent to the saeriflcea without which 
21 June 1877 and Richard's accession. was impossible. The conduct ef the w * 

Tho coronal inn was celebrated with great indeed, absorbed large sums without av T' 
pomp on 10 July ; it was the occasion of tho ing tho fear of invasion. But the commo 
first recorded appearance of tho king's cham- did not lay the blame on the right should M 
pion.Sir . John Dymoko [q.v.], and tlio* Liber In the first moment of chagrin Lancaster 
Regalis,’ preserved at Westminster, and re- had taken up a somewhat menacing attitud 
produced by tho Roxburgho Club, supplies towards the now government, but soon con- 
the earliest and fullost account of tho corona- trived to resume a practical coutrol over its 
tionritunl. The bishop of Rochester exhorted action. The council, however, had to bear 
the nobles to stand loyally by their young the responsibility for his and others’ failures 
and innocent king, and abandon the vices and was abolished in 1380 at the request of 
which would easily lead him astray and bring parliament, its creator, oil the ground that 
kingdom and people into peril. But, as Lang- Richard was now old enough to dispense 
land had only too truly prophesied some with any assistance save that of the fire chief 
months beforo , 1 there tho oalfois akitoun, ministers of state. According to \Valsing- 
tho court o isfulclyng' (i.o. miserable), liam (i. '128), however, they made Thomas 
Edward III left to his boy successor n Boaucliamp, earl of Warwick, guardian of 
damnosa herreditas. Tho nation was un- tho young king. Lancaster’s hand may nos- 
nerved by deadly pestilences. In tho first Ribly bo soon hero and in the disposition of 
days of the now reign tho victors of Drossy tho commons to attribute the financial crisis 
and Poicticrs saw their own coasts plutidorod to t lie oxt ravagance of 1 he royal household, 
and burnt from llyo to Plymouth. Tho which produced commissions of inquiry in 
supremacy of tlio narrow seas for tho time this and tho previous year. When John 
passed away from England. Tho groat ly Philipot [n. v.J, a London nhlerman, was 
shrunken population groaned under tho long driven to defend English commerce at his 
strain of a war taxation which now simred own cost, Lancaster's friends Biieered at 
none hut beggars. Yot tho luxury introduced lticlmrd as ‘ king of London.’ Itwassigni- 
witli tho spoils of Franco had not decroaBcd. lioant that in tho groat revolt of the peasantry 
Tho upper classes wore demoralised by tho in Juno 1381, provoked by an attempt to 
war,aiidlawandorderundomiiiiedbyUioox- levy a lax of a skilling a head on every per- 
tonsionof livory and maintenance fosturod by son over fifteen, tho rebels, while avowing 
tho misgovornmont of Edward's profligate an intoniso hostility to .John of Gaunt, mailed 
dotage. A nat ional protest in tho Good par- very general uso of tho king's name, and even 
Lament had just boon stilled by Diehard's of bis bauner, but it would be rash to assume 
nearest mala relative, John of Gaunt, Tho that ltichnrd deliberately encouraged the 
agricultural population, who had been driven outbreak (cf. PowiilE, lliaiwj in East Anglia, 
t.o tho vorgo of rebellion by tho attempt of p, 58). That lie was now capable of taking 
tho landowners to ignore tho economic re- a lino of his own appears indeed from liis 
suits of tlio black death, and ent’orco tho admirable conduct at. tho most trying crisis 
obsolescent villein services, bad adopted tlio of tho rising. On Friday, 13 June, lie went 
revolutionary theory of power and proporly to Milo End to disperse tho rebels there bv 
onunciatod by Wiclif, whoso chief protector offering thorn charters of freedom, and it 
was John of (.taunt, ltichard’s accession was was during his absence that another hand 
considered a checkmate to his uncle’s pur- was allowed to enter the Tower, insulted his 
eonal ambition, nud the members of tlio now mother, and murdered Simon Sudbury [q.v.], 
king's household, who had trembled for liis archbishop of Canterbury. Next morning, 
succession, straightway instilled into him accompanied by William Walworth [q.v.], 
exalted views of his regal rights. the mayor, and othors, Richard met the main 

Meanwhile, parliament claimed control of body of the insurgents under Wat Tyler[q. v.1 
the executive, although it was not prepared in Smithfield. Tyler’s insolence so provoked 
totnkofulirusponsibilily. Treasurers named those round the king that, though Richard 
in parliament (October 1877) were ontrusted urged them to humour him, ho was struck 
with tho war subsidies, the great officers of from his horse by tho mayor and killed, IBs 
state were to he choson by parliament until followers cried out for. their leader and drew 
the king 1 was of age to know good and evil,’ their bows. At this critical momentRickard 
and to bo assisted by u small permanent put spurs to liis horse, and, riding up to the 
council nominated in parliament. But tho rebels, demanded whether they wished to 
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jlioofc their king. ' I will be your captain,’ control which it had exercised over the crown 
he cried, 'Come with, me into the fields and during the minority. Its persistence in keep- 
vou shall have all you ask.’ His presence ing Richard in leading strings irritated him 
of mind withdrew them from tho sight of and strengthened his natural disposition to 
their slain leader, and gained time_ for Sir show undue favour to his immediate circle, 
liobert Knollys [q. v.] to bring up his forces Parliament could find no better explanation 
gnd surround the rebels, Richard forbad of the late rising than the extravagance of 
any slaughter, and ordered the promised the court, and appointed Richard Fitzalan, 
charters to be given them. At tlie end of earl of Arundol, a loading magnate, and 
the month, liowover, when tho revolt had Michael do la Pole [q.v.l, a tried servant of 
been everywhere suppressed, ho accompanied the crown, to govern and counsel the Icing’s 
chief justice Sir Robert Tresilian [q. vH into person and household. When Richard le 
Essex, where it first broke out, to punish the ticrope, the chancellor nominated in parlia- 
n-bels, and on 2 July revoked his charters, ment, very properly objected (July 1382) to 
A fortnight later he witnessed tho trial and the lavish grants Richard was making, the 
elocution of John Ball at St. Albans. On king forced him to givo up the seals. Richard 
13 Dec. lie proclaimed a general pardon. followed up this assertion of independence by 
The question of the young king’s marriage appointing Pole chancellor in 1383, without 
had engaged the attention of liis advisers reference to parliament. It was not a 
from the beginning of his 1 ‘cigii. An alliance bad choice, for Polo had hitherto beon on 
with a daughter of diaries V of Franco had good terms with the magnates. He boldly 
been suggested by tlio papal mediators in warned parliament that, if they did not mean 
January 1878. But the outbreak of the to abandon the French claims, they must 
Bchism, when France took tho side of Cle- put tlieir whole strength into the war, and 
ment while England adhered to Urban, broke that law and order could not he enforced 
off these negotiations. Bernabo Visconti without tlie vindication of the royal autlio- 
then offered the hand of his daughter Cat he- rity. But they rejected Richard’s offer to 
tine, ‘cum inestimabili auri aummo.’ But go in person to France on the score of ex- 
the refusal of Wenceslaus of Bohemia, the pause, and elected to subsidise the bishop of 
new king of tlie Romans, to follow his rein- Norwich’s crusade ngainBt the Froncli scliis- 
tive and traditional ally, tlio king of France, unities [seo DEsrmrsnR, IlESJir ld] The 
in his support of Clement placed a much news of tho bishop's disastrous defeat reached 
more brilliant matoli within Richard’s roach. Richard, who wnn making a progress, at 
Tho opportunity of drawing central Europe Duventry. lie started up from table and 
into his allianco against France was not to rode through the night to London, where 
ha missed, and Richard knew OharlosV to be ho conferred with Lancaster. Lancaster's 
seeking the hand of Weuceslaus’s sister Anne own crusade to Spain had been shelved, for 
for hie own son (Vaeois, i. 300 i Usic, p. 3). the bishop's, and he was no douht responsible 
Urban used all ills influence in Richnrd's for the decision not to relieve the bishop in 
favour j the matter was virtually sullied by tho face of a great French army, 
the end of 1S80, and in tho following spring In tho spring of 1384 there was an ominous 
Anna's great-uncle, Przimislaus, clulce of rovival of the old charges of treason against 
Tetscheu, came to England and sigued a John of Gaunt (of. Cant. JSalogii, p. 360; 
treaty (3 May) of marriage and ulliniice IIaedynb, p. 353). Richard accepted Lan- 
agaiust all schismatics. The price of this caster’s explanations, in spite of which his 
diplomatic success was a loan of 10,0007 to youngest uncle, Thomas of Woodstock, earl of 
wenacslaus ‘for the urgent affairs of the Buckingham, tkreatenedhimwith death if he 
holy church of Rome, the Roman empire,’ charged his brother Lancaster with treason. 
&c., of which 0,0007 was to be written Equally disquieting was tho refusal of the 
off if Anno were delivered within a certain, commons to take any responsibility for the 
time. For this reason the marriage was not terms of the proposed peace with France, 
popular witli the English. Anne seems to though they agreed that the country needed 
Lave reached Dover on 18 Dec. j the marriage peace badly. As tbe year closed tlie political 
took place on 14 Jan. 1382, and the queen’s atmosphere grew thunderous ; Richard was 
coronation eight days later. Vigorous efforts having ‘ large warlike machines ’ made in the 
were made, in concert with the pope, to draw Tower ‘ for certain urgent and secret affairs ’ 
lVonceslaus into nil open league against (Issues, p, 227), and Lancaster retired 'to 
France, but without success. Pontefract iu fear of arrest. The king's 

i Richard bad now reached an nge of discre- mother, however, effected a reconciliation, 
tion. But parliament, controlled by the great This may have been hastened by the landing 
nobles, was reluctant to surrender the strict of a French force in Scotland. To avert tbe 
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threatened invasion, Rickard in person led At last Gloucester and Thomas~A 77 
an army of over twelve thousand men into bishop of Ely, went to Eltham mdiwi J 
Scotland. But the Scots, as usual, avoided Richard to return toWestmiristerbvtli'f 6 ' 1 
a battle, and, after buruing Edinburgh, Ri- ing him with the fate of Edward nst" 
okard returned. In the course of the ex- folk was superseded by Arundel as chant- u 
pedition he created his uncles Edmund and (28 Oct.), and then impeached and sent™ !!? 
Thomas dukes of York and Gloucester, pos- to fine and imprisonment on charires tW 
sibly in the hopo of playing them off against show ho was made the scapegoat of Richard" 
Lancaster. The elevation of his chancellor, policy. Enlarging upon precedents of lra 
Pole, a merchant’s son, to the oarlrlom of and 1380, a commission of eleven masnat-M 
Suffolk provoked dissatisfaction. In the was appointed for a year with very exten re* 
autumn Richard got rid of Lancaster by a powors for tho reform of the household an 1 
grant for his long-delayed Spanish oxpedi- the roalm. Richard was bound hv an oath 
tion, and, according to a not very trustworthy to stnnd by its ordinances. But this was 
authority, decided against Ms aspirations to far from his intention. A more prudent 
tho succession by designating tho Earl of prince might have waited for Gloucester’s 
March as hoir-proBumptive (Gout. Euluyii, ambition to rally modorato men round the 
p. 361). crown, and tho composition of the commii- 

Rickard perhaps thought ho had foiled any siou was not unfavourable t o Buch a policy 
ambition ofhis uncles to keep him in tutelage But Richard was young and headstrong" thii 
similar to that of tho young king of Franco, constraint put, upon lum, the threats°uaed 
Charles VI. But Lancaster’s departure loft were int olernbly galling to one imbued with 
tho leadership of tho magnates to a more the highest not ions of royal prerogative. Nor 
dnngorous person, tho kind's youngest undo, could ho fail to call to mind lie sequel of 
Gloucester. Grentnobles like Gloucester and a similar episode in tlio reign of his great- 
Arundel naturally resented tho king’s deter- grandfather, Edward II. He did not allow 
mination to rulo through an upstart like tho parliament ‘that wrought wonders,’ as the 
Suffolk and ft young courtier like Robert do sovonh'unlh-rontury&carchers for precedents 
Vero, carl of Oxford. Tho promotion of Hu called it, to disperse without a protest that 
Vore on 1 Doc. 1885 to bo Marquis of Dublin nothing done in it should prejudice himself 
— the new-fangled titlo itself caused discon- or his crown. Immediately after tho disso- 
tont — with all tho royul rights in Ireland, lution lio rolonaod Snffolk. 
feudal superiority alono reserved, would In tho summer Richard made a progress 
doubtless havo excited fiercer jealousy if it into Wales, ostensibly to see De Vers off to 
had not carried with it tho obligation to com- Ireland, but really to arrange his revenge 
pleto the conquest of i ho island, and in two upon Gloucester and his supporters. Ho 
years convert a constant deficit into an an- 1 ook counsel with the Duke of Ireland, Suf- 
nual contribution of five thousand murks lo folk, Alexander Neville [q. v.l, archbishop 
the English exchequer. Bill , to secure the of York, and tho chief justico, Robert Tresi- 
support of tho commons, Gloucester had to lian ; and on 25 Aug. at, Nottingham fiveof the 
convict tho minister of something morn than judges, undor compulsion they afterwards 
'withdrawing tho kinq from his magnates.' pleaded, gave if as their opinion that the cora- 
Tho increased export ot wool shows that tho mission was unlawful as infringing upon the 
state of tho country had slighily improved royal prerogative, and that those who had 
during the recent truces, and it was no fault procured it had rendered themselves liableto 
of Richard or his chancellor if it was still at tho penalties of troason j that the direction 
war, and now threatened with a great French of procedure in parliament and the power to 
invasion (Ktjnssu, llanvnkten aus England, dissolve it rested with the king, and that the 
p. 360). NovorlholuBS tho country’s condi- commons could not impeach crown officers 
tion was still far from satisfactory, and the without the royal consent. Richard corn- 
ignorant commons wore only too roady to lay mitted the double mistake of prematurely 
this at tlio door of tho government. In tho driving his adversaries to bay ana of rallying 
parliament which mot on 1 Oct 1386 Richard the commons round them by his uncompro- 
found himself confronted with a demand for mising assertion of royal prerogative. Die 
tho dismissal of the chancellor and treasurer, sheriffs declared it impossible to pack aparlia- 
Tle retorted that he would not dismiss the mentforliiinbecauso 'the commons favoured 
meanest varlot in his kitchen at their bid- tho lords.’ lie made preparations for the 
ding, and, after attempting to dissolve pan- arrest of the latter, and for armed support if 
liament, he retired to Eltham, and expressed needed. 

his contempt for them by raising T)e Vere Richard was welcomed back to London on 
(18 Oct.) to tho rank of Buko of Ireland. 10 Nov. by the mayor and citizens, wearing 
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lis red and white colours. But Gloucester 
tnd Warwick, who had taken up arms, were 
already within, striking distance of the city, 
and Richard failed to prevent the Earl of 
Arundel from joining them on 13 Nov. at 
Haring ay, near Highgate. London refused 
tofight against them. The Earl of Northum- 
berland told the king that he would not risk 
having his head broken for the Duke of Ire- 
land j and if the royal party really thought 
ef securing French support by the sacrifice 
of Calais, it was now too late. Richard ad- 
mitted the three lord s to an audience inW est- 
minster Hall on 17 Nov. ; they disavowed 
any evil intentions against himself, and laid 
a formal charge of treason against his five 
advisers. According to one account,Richard 
hotly reproached them, ‘non sine rnaguo 
tsdio auaitorum,’ but promised that the ac- 
cused should meet the charges in an early 
parliament. As soon, however, as he was re- 
lieved of the appellants' presence he allowed 
thefive to fly. De Vere, who wont to Cheater, 
raised troops in the royal earldom, and by 
tha middle of December was in full march 
through the midlands to join Richaid. The 
Wilts for the forthcoming parliament ordered 
rone but those who had taken little part in 
the recent struggle (‘magis indiflurentes in 
debatis modernis’) to bo returned. 

The three lords met in great wrath at 
Huntingdon (12 Dec.), and determined, it is 
said, to depose Richard. They were now 
joined by two much younger men — Henry, 
earl of Derby, eldest son of Lancaster, and 
Thomas Mowbray, third earl of Nottingham 
[q.yj Their rout of DeVero at Radcotbridgo 
(SODbo.) left Richard helpless. The day after 
Christmas they reached London, and the mob 
compelled the mayor to open the gates to them. 
On the 27th they obtained the keys of the 
Tower, and entered < lie presence of the haplesB 
lung with linked arms. He was confronted 
with letters taken at Radcol bridge proving 
thatDe Vere had acted under his orders, and 
that (it is alleged) he had obtained a safe- 
conduct into France. Gloucester showed him 
forces ou Tower IIill below, and ‘soothed 
hia mind’ by assurances that ton times their 
number were ready to join in destroying the 
traitors to the king aud the realm. Richard 
epoke them fair, and agreed to moot thorn 
net day at Westminster. Ho begged them 
to sup and stay the night with him, but only 
Derby and Nottingham could be paisuaded 
todo ao. Some subsequent recalcitrance was 
met by a threat of deposition, and Richard 
anally consented to the imprisonment of 
?nch of the five favourites as hud not escaped 
’ ng with several other courtiers, pending 
' meeting of parliament. Arundol and 


Gloucester still dallied with the idea of 
getting rid of the king himself, and the re- 
cords of Edward IPs deposition were again 
inspected, but they were overruled by Derby 
and Nottingham. Parliament met on 3 Feb., 
and the five lords renewed tbeir appeal 
against Suffolk, De Vere, Neville, Treailian, 
and Brembre. Pound guilty of treason, they 
were all condemned to death, except the arch- 
bishop.. He and Richard’s confessor, the 
Dominican Rushook, bishop of Chichester, 
[q. v.J, condemned for ‘performing cortoin 
secret affairs at the will of the king,’ were 
afterwards translated by the pope to worth- 
less sees. Two only, Tresilian and Brembre, 
were in the appellants’ power, and the sen- 
tence was forthwith earned out upon them. 
Four knights in the royal service, one of 
whom was Sir Simon Burley, met the same 
fate. Burley’s case alone would have justified 
the epithet of ‘ merciless ’ which clung to this 
fatal parliament, Richard never forgot this 
vindictiveness. For the present he could only 
look on while the appellants promoted chan- 
cellor Arundel to Neville’s archbishopric, and 
carried on Lhe government in his name. They 
made some attempt to justify their promises 
of reform, but did not shrink from charging 
the shattered national finances with a grant 
of 20,0001. to themselves. 

For nearly a year Richard made no sign, 
and when at lust he broke silence his unex- 
pected lino of action showed that he had 
either learned the lesson of his past failures, 
or was guided by wiser advice. The recent 
success of Charles VI in throwing off the 
conti ol of his uncles may have moved him 
to emulation (St. Denys, i. 660). On S May 
1389 he ahked the council how old he was, 
and, on their admitting that he was over 
twenty-one, he declared, that he meant to 
exercise that independence in the admini- 
stration of his inheritance which none denied 
to the meanest heir in his dominions. He 
would choose his own counsellors, and be a 
king indeed. Suiting the action to the word, 
he demanded the seals from Arundel, and 
handed them next day to the veteran 'Wil- 
lianiof "VVykeham ; Wykehum’s old colleague 
Brant ingham succeeded Bishop Gilbert of 
Hereford at the treasury; the judges substi- 
tuted by the appellants for those banished to 
Ireland by the ‘ Merciless Parliament’ were 
removed. But no attempt was made to recall 
the latter or Lhe greater victims of 1388 who 
had found refuge abroad. Suffolk, Neville, 
and De Vere all died in exile, The new 
ministers bad sat on the commission of 1386, 
and Bishop Gilbert himself presently, re- 
turned to the treasury. . Richard promised 
his subjects by proclamation (8 May) greater 
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peace and better justice than bad hitherto 
prevailed in bis time, and disavowed any in- 
tention of takinp vengeance for what bad 

abuses of bis minority wore admitted and 
redressed. The favourable impression thus 
crenlod was strengthened by a three years’ 
truco with Trance, Spain, and Scotland. 

l'ho most difficult element in the situation 
wasthoposition of tkeappellants. Gloucester, 
Arundel, and Warwick hardly know how far 
to trust the royal assurances j they wore in 
disgrace, and Arundel's posts were given to 
Richard's hall-brothor, .John Holland, carl 
of Huntingdon £q. v,l Richard seemed dis- 
posed to discriminatelbetween them and their 
younger associates, and almost quarrelled 
with his now council in his anxiety to heap 
favours on Nottingham. Rut Northumber- 
land's mediation was socondod by John of 
Gaunt, who, at Richard's special request, 
hastaned his return from Spain, whore ho had 
become a changed uinn, By tho middle of 
December the three appellants were again in 
1 ho council, though Richard is said to have 
disliked to sco all three toguthor in his 
prosenco ( Cont . Eulogii, ill. 867). Tie even 
paid them tlio arrears of tho 20,0001. they 
Iiad oxtorlod from tho Merciless parliament 
( [Issues , p. 230). Tor somo years tho evil 
post seemed on the whole to linvo boon 
exorcised. Tho country was relieved from 
tho strain of tho war, taxation was lighter, 
and parliament passed useful legislation 
against tho abuses of tho papal power and 
the ovils of livery and maintenance. But 
if Richard had for tlio tirno renounced re- 
venge, ho had not forgotten. Arundel, who 
bod sinned more deeply against him than 
oven Gloucester, never received any further 
public employment. Gloucester's position 
and popularity would linvo made any such 
exclusion in his case loo marked. Yet signs 
of distrust between him and Richard wore 
not wanting. lie was appointed tho king’s 
lioiUeuant in Ireland early in 1302, but was 
suddenly superseded by tho Earl of March in 
July, It was Arundel, rat hor than Gloucester, 
who Boomed to keep the old wound open. He 
had incurred Richard’s displeasure by marry- 
ing March’s sister without license, and quar- 
relling bittorly with Lancaster. The latter 
accused him of complicity in tho mysterious 
movement in Cheshire and adjacent counties 
against himself and Gloucester in the spring 
of 1303. The insurgents were apparently 
under tho impression that RichartT desired 
revenge upon the magnates ( Ewdera , vii. 746). 
In the parliament or January 1394 Arundel 
complained of Lancaster’s excessive infl uence 
Over the king, with whom he went * en may ne 


et brace ’ while Richard and Ms retinue * a , B 
his badge. It was Lancaster's confessor 
Richard Maidstone [q.v.], too, who about 
this timo praised Richard’s moderation k 
remarkable terms : 111 


Neo habet ultricos Rex pins iste menus, 
ftnot mn la, quot mortea tenoro sit pesmis aW 
Quumquo bit multus, Anglia totu videt, ' 
Political Songs, i, '282. 


Richard was too often reminded that he had 
injuries unavenged. The parliament re- 
ceived his proposal to recall the banished 
judges from Ireland so coldly, the 
expressing their fear of the penalties of the 
statute ol‘ 1888, that he went no further 
with it. 'While Gloucester received a We 
grant from the estates of De Vere, Arundel 
was banished from court. But Richardsoon 
recalledhim , and granted him usnecialperdon 
(30 April) for all lus offenceB. 

Tho sudden death of the young queen on 
7 J line proved a doubly unfortunate event, 
for it not only removedan infliinnnnw Tiii.li con’ 
stoutly made for peace, but indirectly aggra- 
vated the quarrel with Arundel, llichard’s 
grief was so excessive that he had Sheen 
l’aluce, where she died, razed to the ground. 
Arundel was therefore extremely ill-advised 
in absenting himself from the procession 
which boro tho body to Westminster on 
2 Aug., and in making Iiis appearance in thu 
abbey next day, after the funeral service had 
begun, with a request to he allowed to rathe. 
Richard so far forgot himself ae to snatch a 
baton from an attendant and strike the earl 
across tho head with such violence that he 
fell to tho ground and his blood flowed over 
tbq pavement ; the office for the dead had to 
be interrupted while the dergy performed the 
servico for freeing the sacred building from 
the pollution of blood, and before they had 
done tho night Was far advanced. Arundel 
was sent to tho Tower, hut released a week 
later, on tho ove of Richard’s departure for 
Ireland, 

Tho condition of Ireland had given great 
nnxioty from the beginning of the reign, 
Tho turbulent sopls or Leinster harassed the 
narrowed Palo. Art MacMurrogh [q.v.], 
ohiof of the Cavanagh Bept in Carlow, Wex- 
ford, and Wicklow, assumed the royal title. 
The Anglo-Irish returned in large numbers 
to England, and while Edward III is said to 
have drawn thirty thousand marks a year 
from Ireland, it cost Richard^ that much to 
maintain it. Those who remained sent a re- 
quest in 1302 for Richard’s presence in person, 
and parliament in 1898 granted money for the 
purpose; but it was not until the following 
summer that ho was able to go. He Bailed 
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from Haverfordwest at the end of September, opened that he might look upon the face and 
and landed in Ireland on 2 Oct. He left the press the hand of his old friend. Moreover, 
j)nke of York as regent in England, Lanoas- Richard had again been urging the pope to 
ter having gone to take possession of the duchy canonise Edward H, supporting the request 
of Guienne, granted tohim in 1890. Glouces- bya bookof Edward’s miracles (Jssties,p. 269), 
ter accompanied the king. There was little Richard's marriage to Isabella, daughter of 

if any fighting. The presence of the’,English Charles VI of France, increased the tension, 
ling for the first time since Henry ITs day, The marriage treaty arranged by Rutland 
ana his imposing force, overawed the re- (eldest son ortheDukeof York),Nottinghain, 
frnctory chieftains, and after Christinas the and the chamberlain, "William le Scrope, on. 
tour ‘kings’ of Meath, Thomond, Leinster, 9 March 1893, was accompanied by the ex- 
und Connaught were persuaded to come to tension of the truce (whicn would lapse in 
Dublin and recognise Richard's sovereignty. 1398) for twenty-eight years. Richard went 
They were instructed in the usages of civu- over to Calais on 27 Sept., taking with, him 
jsed society by an Irish-speaking knight, who Lancaster and Gloucester, with, a crowd of 
afterwards gave Froissart an amusing account other nobles, and met Charles a month later 
of his experience, and on 25 March Richard between Guisnes and ArdreB, near the Bite 
knighted them in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. The four 
and granted them pensions. The expenditure days’ interview must have almost rivalled 
of the crown for the half-year ending at the later meeting in splendid extravagance 
Duster 1896 reached the enormous total of if Richard, besides distributing nearly 7,0001 
181 , 000 A ( Issues , p. 268). in presents, really spent 200,0007. He is said 

Richard’s return was hastened by the to nave changed his dress every day, while 
arrival of Archbishop Arundel with news of his father-in-low wore the same throughout, 
a great lollard attack upon the church, en- But the French historian credits him with 
couraged by Sir Richard Story and other discouraging excessive splendour in dress (St, 
knights of his court. Swearing that he Denis, li. 468). The marriage took place 
would hang them all unless they recanted, at Calais on 4 Nov., and three hundred 
RichardhastenedbackinMay,andfrightened thousand francs, or nearly half the dowry, 
them into silence. The university of Oxford, were paid over. 

the centre of the movement, was ordered to Richard secured substantial advantages by 
expel adherents of the lollards. Richard by the matoli, -without surrendering any claims ; 
no means shared the lollard views of some but no treaty which, did not restore lost terri- 
of his trusted counsellors. In 1386 he had tory could be popular in England. This in- 
met apraposal for the spoliation of the church deed had the appearance of ceding territory, 
with a declaration that he would leave it in for Brest, which was to he held ‘until the 
sposition as good as, or better than, he found end of tho war,’ was restored to the Duke of 
it. He was a patron of the Benedictines Brittany, and it was whispered that Richard 
end Franciscans, and his orthodoxy is attested intended to cede Calais too. He was eri- 
hy such a strong opponent of the lollards as ticised for preferring a child of Beven to the 
Richard Maidstone. Nor is there any evi- marriageable daughteroftheliingof Arragon, 
dence for the supposed lollard views of his ond his support of Charles Vi's plan for 
ftrstqueen. Froissart, on revisiting England ending the schism by the renunciation of both 
in July 1396, after twenty-eight years’ ab- popes ran counter to the wishes of his sub- 
Bence, found the king busy with still more jects,who preferred the decision of a council 
thorny questions — the refusal of the people (UsK,p. 9; St. Dents, ii. 448). "Whether or 
of Guienne to receive John of Gaunt as their not they suspected Richard of clearing the 
duke, and his own proposal to marry an infant ground for an attack upon them, Gloucester 
daughter of the French king. The chronicler and Arundel seem to have fanned thiB dis- 
was informed by members of the royal oouncil content, Rutland and Nottingham almost 
that Gloucester was urging the king to coerce monopolised the king’s confidence. Arch- 
the Aquitanians into receiving Mb elder bishop Arundel’s translation to Canterbury 
brother, to leave the field dear for himself at inSeptembermayhaverelievedforamoment 
home. But Lancaster was recalled early in the growing strain of the situation, but it 
1396. Richard became less careful to avoid also enabled Richard to transfer the clian- 
icriving the memory of old enmities. In the cellorship to Edmund Stafford [q. v.] f bishop 
autumn of 1895 he had the embalmed body of Exeter. The clouds gathered thickly in 
of DsVere brought over from Louvain, where the January parliament of 1397. Richard’s 
he had died three years before, and solemnly legitimation of the Beauforts, the natural 
laid it to rest in the chapel of the family foun- children of Lancaster, in which he claimed 
dntion at Earls Oolne in Essex; the coffin was to have acted as ‘entier empeiour de son 
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roiolme,’ and his elevation of Join Beaufort College j as lie bent in obeiBonee Rickawf'-’i! 
to be Earl of Somerset, were most distasteful his own hand arrested him, and leading 
to Gloucester, and only less so to Warwick, procession to the chapel, assured thefl t 
who had to yield precedence to the new over his shoulder, ‘ By St. John the Bat 8 
peer. The recall of the banished judges from bel oncle, all this will turn out for the hi 
Ireland gave them even more uneasiness. If for both of us.’ After breakfast Richard * 
Richard had not already resolved to destroy his prisoner to Calais, and returned to T 
his old enemies, Ilaxey’s petition begging don. The arrests were received with cT' 
the commons to devise a remedy for the stemation by all who had been concerned 
costliness of the royal household decided the events of ten years before, but Richard 
himj though emanating primarily from the disclaimed by proclamation (16 July) an 
clergy, he could not fail to regard the re- intention of raking up these old Bcores. Then 

S uest as threatening a repetition of the coup offences were more recent. A fortnight latm 
'fitat of 1886, and denounced it as a grave he ordered the arrest of all who criticised his 
infringement of his ‘Regalia et Roial Estat actions. Rutland, Nottingham, Kant Hunt- 
et Libertie.’ ingdou, Somerset, Salisbury, Despenser and 

The growing disquiet of Gloucester, Arun- Scrope repaired to Nottingham, and there 
del, and Warwickmust have been increased appealed the three prisoners of treason on 
bv the judgment which Nottingham now 6 Aug. * 

obtained against Warwick in their suit over Parliament was summoned for 17 Sept 
Gower, the concentration of maritime offices and a spacious temporary hall, open at the 
in Rutland’s hands, and the extraordinary sides, with a lofty throne for the king was 
jurisdiction in England which Pope Bom- erected for tho trial within the palace pre- 
Ihce conferred on the Earl of Huntingdon, cincts. Arundel afterwards accused Richard 
with the title of ‘ Captain and Counsellor of packing the parliament, and the unusual 
of the Roman Church.’ Boniface was endear proportion of new members bears oat the 
vouring with some success to detach Richard charge. London was overawed by armed 
from the French plan for closing the schism force; at Kingston on the Saturday before 
by dangling before his eyes the prospect of thoparliament,Richardreviewedagreatbody 
succeeding Wenceslaus, who was threatened of 1 valets of the crown,’ and persons wearing 
with deposition, as emperor. The throe old his livery of the white hart (his mothers 
appellants held aloof from court, and may badge had been a white hind). Two thou- 
lmve taken counsel together ; but little re- sand Cheshire archers formed a bodyguard 
lianoe can be placed on the French story of attached to him by local loyalty. Riohard 
thoir meetings at St. Aibans and Arundel, carried matters with a very high hand. After 
where they decided on the perpetual impri- the Cheshire men had once drawn their bows 
sonment of Richard and his two elder on the assembly — some said they started 
unoleB (Chroniqua da la Traiton, pp. 3-7). shooting— none dared resist the king’s will. 
Their suspicions were probably only half The clergy wero frightened into appointing 
aroused when Richard launched his thunder- a lay proctor who should bind them to all 
bolt. On 10 July he made a feast ‘like that was done. The commission of 1886 was 
Herod,’ to which he hade the three, intending rcpealod Os a usurpation of the royal power, 
quietly to arrest them ; hut Gloucester, who along with the pardons received by the three 
was at Fleshy, his manor in Essex, excused accused. The Nottingham appellants, dressed 
himself on the plea of illness, and A rundol in the king’s colours, renewed their appeal, 
shut himself ujp in Rebate Castle. Warwick Lancaster as seneschal presiding, and the 
alone, more simple-minded or less conscious throe lords were condemned to death as 
ofoffenoe, fell into the trap. Richard feigned traitors. Arundel was beheaded the same 
cordiality, hut as soon as they rose from din- day (21 Sept.) Nottingham, who, as captain 
ner put him under arrest. He got Arohbishop of Calais, had custody of Gloucester, reported 
Arundel to persuade his brother to give that he was dead. He had been ill when 
himself up, assuring him with his usual oath, arrested, hut there is strong presumptive evi- 
lly St. John the Baptist, that no harm should dence that he did not die a natural death, 
come to him. The same evoning Richard Warwick obtained mercy with unmanly tears, 
Wkjttiagton [q. v.l the lord mayor, reoeived Arohbishop Arundel, found guilty of treason, 
orders to call out the city trained bands, and was banished toFranoe. SirThomasMortimer 
Riohard set off with them to Pleshy, thirty- and the octogenarian Lord Oobham were also 
five miles frotn London, which was reached impeached for their share in the commission 
in the ehrly movping. Gloucester offered no of 1886. It pleased Riohard to declare the 
resistance, coming out to meet the Icing at romaminginembers innocent. Bis unde York 
flip tyead of the jtrWfis of hit newly founded and Bishop Wykehaw fell on their faces otto 
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thanked Mm -with tears of joy. Derby and 
Nottingham also obtained declarations that 
they had acted loyally in 1387. On the 
ground that those of the king’s blood ought 
to be enhanced in dignity and estate above 
others, Richard advanced them to be dukes 
of Hereford and Norfolk, and made Rutland, 
Kent, and Huntingdon dukes of Albemarle, 
Surrey, aud Exeter ; 4 Duketti ’ the people 
derisively called them. Somerset became 
marquis of Dorset, lords Despencer, Neville, 
and Thomas Percy earls of Gloucester, ’West- 
moreland, and Worcester, and William le 
Scrape earl of Wiltshire. Richard divided 
the bulk of the forfeited estates among them, 
but annexed Arundel's lordships in the Welsh 
marches to his adjoining earldom of Chester, 
Thich he raised to the dignity of a princi- 
pality (Ormurod, i. 707). Ha now, if not 
before, impaled the arms attributed to one 
of iris patron saints, Edward the Confessor, 
with those of England, and empowered Not- 
tingham, Exeter, and Surrey to impale them 
with their own. 

The completion of the coup d’fitat was 
held over to a Hecond session to be held in 
the safer neighbourhood of Shrewsbury. 
Before they dispersed, lords and commons 
had to swear on the shrine of St. Edward 
to uphold all that had been done. The oath 
was to be taken in future by all newly 
appointed prelates and newly admitted heirs. 
But London still seethed with excitement. 
Miracles were worked at Arundel’s tomb, 
until Richard oidered it to be paved over. 
Men believed that he woe haunted by the 
earl’B injured shade, and dare not go to sleep 
without a guard of three hundred Cheshire 
men. Norfolk now took alarm, and informed 
Hereford that he hud reason to believe that 
Richard, despite his oaths, would never rest 
content until he had undone them for their 
chare in Radcotbridge. Hereford betrayed 
him to the king, ana secured himself, as he 
thought, bv a full pardon for the past. He 
thusprovoked a deadly quarrel withNorfolk, 
wfctic fears proved only too well grounded. 
At Shrewsbury Richard had Wales and Che- 
shire at his back j the answers of the judges 
in 1387 were approved, the acts of the 
Meioil&s parliament annulled, and restitu- 
tion ordered to the heirs Of its victims. The 
amnesty granted to those who had sided 
against him in these years was clogged with 
disquieting conditions and reservations, The 
cowed estates parted with a great slice of 
parliament’s power of the purse by confirming 
to Richard for life the wool subsidy hitherto 
Only granted to him for tetmB of years, hut 
they probably stopped short of f delegating 
all parliamentary power ’ to ft committee of 


eighteen of his creatures. In appointing this 
committee to deal with unanswered petitions, 
they were only acting on a recommendation 
of the commons in 1388, and the absence of 
any wider reference from two of the three 
original copies of the roll of this parliament 
raises a strong presumption in favour of the 
charge of interpolation afterwards brought 
against Richard. His object was doubtless 
to give a colour of parliamentary authority 
to his subsequent extraordinary proceedings 
against the two remaining appellants (Pot. 
Pari. iii. 256, 872). Popular opinion credited 
him with intending to dispense with parlia- 
ment for the future, but he does not seem to 
have thought this practicable yet (Bbcxinq- 
tok, i. 286). Papal letters were obtained 
invoicing the censures of the church on all 
who should seek to reverse what the ‘Great 
parliament’ had done, and Richard wrote 
exultantly to Manuel Palaologus that he 
had crushed, the enemies of his prerogative 
‘netlum ad corticem eed ad radicem ’ (&.) 

It was decided that Hereford and Norfolk 
should settle tlieir quanel in single combat, 
ultimately fixed to take place on Gosford 
Green, near Coventry, on 16 Sept. On that 
day they appeared in the lists there in thepre- 
sence of avast assembly from all parts of Eng- 
land. But before they had joined issue, Ri- 
chard, rising up from his 4 scaffold,' took the 
battle into his ownkands. The assemblage 
heard in atumultof incredulous astonishment 
that, in virtue of the authority delegated by 
the late parliament, the king banished Here- 
ford for ten years, and with more equanimity 
that the unpopular Norfolk was to go into 
exile for a ‘ hundred wynter.' The only reason 
vouchsafed for Hereford’s banishment was the 
danger of conflict between hiB and Norfolk’s 
followers. VariouB surmises were made by 
mystified contemporaries to explain this un- 
expected issue, but there can be no doubt that 
Richard, whether or not provoked by Nor- 
folk’s recalcitrance, had resolved to rid him- 
self of the last of the old appellants. Norfolk 
was so strongly suspected of being his agent 
in Gloucester's murder that had he gone down 
before Hereford’s more practised lance popu- 
lar feeling would have hailed it as a personal 
defeat for the king. Nor could he then have 
got rid of Hereford with any colour of plau- 
sibility. Everything possible was done to 
give the latter's banishment the appearance 
of a temporary and honourable exile, 

In little more than a month both had 
quitted the realm, and Richard's revenge 
seemed complete. He listened complacently 
to the flatterers who assured him that he was 
the happiest of conquerore to have taken so 
»f! "" 
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plunging bis subjects into civil strife. Booth- were to spend it in upkoldinsrthe ' 
sayera told him that ho would certainly be- ‘ to the death if need be. 1 He celebrated' «!* 
come emperor and the greatest monarch of Garter feast at Windsor with ex.cent‘ i 
the world. The country was indeed rife with splendour, nnd took an affectionate fare u 
discontent, but he had reserved a weapon in of his child-queen, lifting her attains 
the vague exceptions to the amnesty where- again in his arms with many kissesjts th 
with he thought to trample it out and at the month of May closed he crossed from Milfoil 
same time replenislihistrensury. Undeclared to Waterford, accompanied by upwards of 
that ‘he might not ride surely in liis realm dozen peers and bishops, and can-vine with 
for dread of man of London nnd seventeen himtheregaliaandhistreasure. JeanCreto 
shires lying round about,’ and by throats of a French esquire who went with the erne! 
using military force extorted from suspected dition, has left a vivid description in versa 
persons ‘submissory letters,’ in which they of the sufferings of the army in the dense 

neknowledgod themselves ‘misdours,’ and woods of Maommrogh’s country, when even 

bound themselves to observe all that had knights had no food for five days together 
boon dona in the Great parliament or by iis Macinurrogh granted an interview to the 
authority since, as well as heavy lines known "Earl of Qloucost er, but on hearing his terms 
as Ze lHesaunco, Individuals were every- Richard, pale with anger, swore by St. Ed- 
whero compelled to put thoir names t o ‘ blank ward t lmt ho would not leave Ireland till he 
charters’ or ‘ raggemane,’ and ‘ no man wist had him in his power, alive or dead. Ad- 
whab it, mount ’ (UiiE(ioBr,p. 100). Unless ho vnneing to Dublin in tho first week in July 
waB afterwards belied, ho tnrrifiud his lieges lie proposed 1o renew the campaign in the 
from seeking tlioir just rights, ‘declaring, ant uum, when the trees were leafless. He 
with a stern countenance, that the laws wore is said to have intended to crown the Duke 
in his mouth or in his breast, and Hint, bo of Surrey as king of Ireland (UsK,p. 35). 
alone could change tho laws of liis realm.’ About, 1 lui time that Richard entered Dub- 
Many charged with speaking ill of him woro lin, tho injured Henry of Lancaster landed 
denied thoir right to trial by jury. His in Yorkshire, but, owing to storms in the 
Oheskira guards treated tho people witligreat Channel, tho news did not reach tho king 
insolence. On the death of .John of Gaunt until post tho rniddlo of July. By that time 
(8 Feb. 1389) Richard and the parliament ary Henry was in lull march upon Bristol, where 
committee took the fatal stop (18 March) of Wiltshire with Bussy, Green, and Bagot, the 
quashing the letters patent grantod to Here- threo knights left to assist the regent York, 
ford at his departure allowing him to recoivo were anxiously awaiting Richard's return, 
inheritances by proxy during liis absence, on Tho troops raised by York had shown no dis- 
tlio ground that they woro given ‘par iuad- position to ho led ngainst Henry. Bichard 
vortcnco et sanz conveuablo ndvisumont,’ declared that Lancaster should die a death 
Thoy went so_ far as to condemn Ilonry that would make a noise ns far as Turkey, and 
Bowot £q, v.] to death for assisting Hereford sent Lancaster's son (aftorwardsHenry V) to 
in obtaining them. Trim Oastlo for safe keeping. Rejecting ad* 

Richard must, have thought, that ho had so vice to cross at once into North Wales with 
effectually cowed his subjects that lie might euck a following as lie had shipping for, be re- 
snfoly go over to Ireland to avenge tho death turned to Waterford and conveyed the bulk 
of the ISavl of March in tho previous Sop- of his nrmy over to Milford to join his sup- 
tomber. It was afterwards believed that ho porters at Bristol, sending Saiiebury from 
lind not wanted warning of the coming cata- Dublin to raise Cheshire and North Wales, 
strophe; a hermit admonished him in the But on reaching Milford about the last week 
name of 1 him whom it is dangerous to dis- in July ho learned that Ilonry wcb certain to 
obey ’ to amend his ways, or ho should shortly roach Bristol first, and decided to make his 
hear Buck news ns would mnlco his ears way with all speed into North Wales. Fjnd- 
tinglo. Richard demanded that ho should ing it impossible to move Mb army rapidly 
prove liis divine mission by walking on water, through so difficult a oountry, he directed 
and cast him into prison. Nevertheless he Worcester to disperse it. He himself stole 
was said to have fallen into deep deepen- away at midnight with a handful of followers 
doncy. Before leaving London lie made his nnd rode northwards through Carm&Tthea, 
will (10 April), expressly providing for the But llenTy, after executing Wiltshire, Bussy, 
contingency of his being drowned or slain and Green (29 July), reached Chester by 
in Ireland, and bequeathing a large sum of forced marches through Hereford and Sluewa- 
money to liis successor on condition that he bury on 9 Aug. Richard arrived at Conwy 
maintained the acts of the hurt parliament to find himself hemmed in. Salisbury's levies 
and its committee, failing which liis executors had already dispensed. Defections on the 
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road bad reduced bis own small following 
to sis (Traison, pp. 282, 293). The unhappy 
lung, tearfully bewailing his hard fortune, if 
a-a may believe Creton, wandered restlessly 
from castle to castle, Beaumaris, Carnarvon, 
and Rhuddlan, and back to Conway. At 
last Henry sent Northumberland and (in 
the English accounts') Archbishop Arundel 
to Conway, where they are said to hove 
received his offer to resign the crown. He 
was token to Flint, where Henry met him 
on 19 Aug. Henry treated hie captive with 
outward respect, save that lie mounted him 
for the journey to Chester on a sorry hack 
‘not worth a couple of pounds.’ 

The journey to London commenced on the 
21st, and at Lichfield, a favourite spot with 
Richard in happier days, he escaped through 
awindow bynight, hutwas retaken (CnraoN, 
p. 376). Between Lichfield and Coventry 
the army was attacked by bands of Welsh- 
man. On 1 Sept, they reached London, 
where the mayor and citizens came out to 
congratulate Henry. Bichard wns taken to 
Westminster, and next day to the Tower. 
Pendingthe meeting of parliamentsummoned 
in his name for 30 Sopt ., a committee learned 
in the law reported that there were sufficient 
grounds for his deposition, but recommended 
that before he was deposed the resignation 
he was understood to be willing to make 
should be accepted. Adam of Usk (a mem- 
ber of the committee) being admitted to see 
him on 21 Sept., the second anniversary of 
Arundel’s execution, henrd him rail upon the 
ficklonope of his country (Usk, p. 29). On 
Monday, 29 Sept., a committee of lords and 
others visited him to receive liis resignation, 
and, according to tho official account, he in- 
sisted on rending himself, and with a ‘ cheer- 
ful mien,' his renunciation of the crown, for 
which he declared himself wholly unworthy. 
He expressed a wish that lus successor 
should be Lancaster, on whose finger he 
placed liis royal signet ring. The lordB of 
parliament assembled next day round a 
vacant throne in Westminster Hall, accepted 
his resignation, and decided that the thirty- 
three counts of accusation drawn up by the 
committee formed sufficient grounds for his 
deposition. Ilenry then seated himself in 
the vacant throne. 

On the morrow Bichard was informed of 
what had been done, and that * none of all 
these states or people from this time forward 
either bear you faith or do you obeisance as 
to their king.’ To which he answered that 
'he looked not thereafter, but hoped liis 
cousin would be good lord to him.’ No voice 
had been raised for Eiehard ; the famous 
speech of the faithful bishop of Carlisle, 
vox. xvi. 


which Shakespeare has mado bo familiar, rests 
entirely on the suspicious authority of the 
‘ Ckroni(jne de la Traison’ (p. 70), and the 

f robabilitips are all against its genuineness 
see Merxu, Thomas]. The peers who were 
consulted as to what means short of death 
must he taken to render Bichard powerless 
for harm, advised strict confinement in some 
Bure and secret place. He was first taken, dis- 
guised as a forester, it is said, to Archbishop 
Arundel's castle of Leeds in Kent, but soon 
conveyed to Yorkshire, and confined suc- 
cessively at Henry’s castles of Pickering, 
ICnareshorough, and Pontefract. Sir Bobert 
Waterton and Sir Thomas Swynford, Henry’s 
stepbrother, had charge of him at Pontefract. 
Bichard’s friends conspired to murder Henry 
on the day of the Epiphany, 1400, Bichard's 
birthday, and the conspirators gave out that 
Eiehard had escaped from Pontefract to Bad- 
cotbridge. Creton (p. 405) asserts that they 
caused him to he personated by Eiehard 
Maudelyn, one of his favourite chaplains, 
described as in almost every respect the 
double of his master. The rising collapsed 
on 8 Jan. j by the end of the month Bichard’s 
death was reported in France, nnd admitted 
by Charles VL But among the memoranda 
for the consideration of the great council 
which met on 9 Feb. is a recommendation 
that ‘ if Bichard, late king, be still living, 
as it is supposed he iB, order bo taken that 
he be surely guarded’ (Ord. P. C. i. 107). 
The council advised that, if still alive, he 
should be ‘mys on seuretoe aggreable A les 
seigneurs du roiaume,’ but that if he were 
dead he should be shown openly to the 
people, that they might know of it. The 
terms of this minute and the extreme care 
with which it was drawn up seem significant 
(Usk, p. 169 n.) The view that the minute 
was n 1 murderous suggestion ’ fits in only 
too well with the virtual consensus of the 
English chroniclers that Bichard died on 
14 Feb., and with the entry on the ‘ Issue 
Bolls’ (p.276) under 17 Feb. of payment for 
the carriage of his body to London. Tho 
‘ Bolls ’ also contain evidence of hasty and 
secret communications between London and 
Pontefract. The official version seems to 
have been that, on hearing of the death of 
hiB supporters, Eiehard declined food and 
drink, and gradually pined away ‘ for- 
hungered’ (cf. Armales , p. 331). Others 
asserted that the unhappy king was starved 
to death. If he was murdered, this was 
much more likely to have been the method 
adopted than the more violent one at the 
handB of an unknown Sir Piers of Exton, for 
which the ‘ Chronicpje de la Traison ’ is the 
sole authority. The latter story was un-‘ 
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known to Greton in 1401, and is satisfactorily prudens ut Omerue,’ must have been insert 1 
disproved by the modern examination of Hi- between 1397 and 1399. Richard’s 
chard's skull (Archaoloffia, vi. 31 6, xlv. S23). became the wife of the poet Chsrfso l h 
Creton’s suggestion that Henry showed Mau- of Orleans. ' 1 au * e 

delyn’s body, and that Richard was still alive Richard’s short life contains all the 1 

in some prison, prepared the ground for the ments of tragody. Neither Iv natural d 
story of Richard’s escape to Scotland, which position nor youthful training was he w'li 
was started early in 1402, and supported by fitted to come through the troubles b 
letters under his signet. It found Rome cro- nueatlied to him by his grandfather WitT 
donee in England, especially among the friars the pleasure-loving temperament which 1 1 
minors, and even in the palace. According to inherited from the ‘Fair Maid of Kent ’ 
the contemporary Wyntoun (ii. 388), a poor along with her physical beauty, Richard 
man, ‘ traveland’ in the ‘out ibles’ of Soot- united a firmness of will and capacity for 
land, wan recognised as the deposed king by a sust ained action when roused which under 
sister-in-law of the lord of the isles, who had a more fortunate star, might have done Ewr- 
met him in her own country of Ireland j but lund good service. He deserves the credit" 
the details of the story vary greatly. The at least, of seeing that her men and money 
Scottish government certainly gave a small wore bettor expended in Ireland than m 
allowance for many years to a person, scorn- Franco. Unhappily, these qualities were <h- 
ingly of weak intellect, whom they called verted to schemes of revenge and arbitrary 
lung Richard, and who, dying in 1419 at power, which lost him the allegiance of the 
Stirling, was buried in the Slack Friars nation. Abrupt and stammering in speech 
there, with a Lat in epitaph still extant. But hasty and subject to sudden gusts of passion! 
itiesimiificantthatthismnn’fifiratappearanco Richard’s wob a nature neither patient of 
immediately procoded a Scottish invasion of restraint nor forgetful of injuries. The 
England, and that ho was always kept in the somewhat unmanly despair attributed by 
background by the Scots. The English go- the French writers to Ririiard whan brought 
vernment declared him tobeaeortain Thomas to hay may not be out of keeping with 
Wurde of Trumpingt on, very probably an in- his character ; but it should he remembered 
strument in the hands of William Serle, a that they professedly wrote to excite sym- 
forrnor chamberlain of Richard, living in piatliy for his piteous fate. Richard carried 
Scotland, who had carriod off or forgod his to excess the pomp and show introduced by 
signet. Little was hom'd of the pro! ended Edward III, Ten thousand persons, says 
Richard after Scrle’s execution in 1404, The' Jlardyng, were provided for in his household, 
French satisfied tliemsolvos us enrly as 1402 which, at Christmas 1398, consumed daily 
that ho w«a an impostor ; Croton, who had somo twenty-eight oxen and three hundred 
hailed tlio news of Jiis old mast or's escape in sheep, lliw master cook’s ‘ Forme of Cury ’ 
a balade and a lot t or to Richard himself, was (od, L’ogge, 1 780) is one of the earliest Eng- 
sent to Scotland to make inquiries, and on lish cookery books. He spent great sums os 
his return urged Philip of Burgundy to garment sembroiderod with gold and precious 
avenge the murder of Richard ( ' Arehaologia , stones, and first began to embroider the arms 
xxviii. 70). From time to time the ‘mam- or budgo on the jusb-au-corps as well as the 
met’ of Scotland was still made a stalking- mantle. One of his coats was valued at thirty 
horse to attack the Lancastrian government ; thousand marks. Just before his deposition 
the conspirators of 1416 intended to make Langland severely rebuked this ejtrare- 
tlio Earl of March king, ‘provided Richard ganoe in ‘ Richard the Redeless’ (ed. Sheet), 
were dead,’ and Oldcastlo in 1417 urged the Richard was oharged, in his later years at 
Scots toeend him into England. Jn modem least, with turning night into day in drinking 
times tho reality of Richard’s oseape lias been bouts, and with indulging in unnatural vice, 
maintained, but not convincingly, by Mr. But the latter allegation must he received 
Tytler. Henry had buried Richard, not in with caution (cf. Jones’s ‘ Index to Records,' 
the Bplendid tomb he hud built in 1306 for under 1400-1). Ilis affection for his first 
himself and. his first wife in the cliapol of the wife admits of no doubt. _ Richard was alleged 
Oonfossor in Westminster Abbey, removing to liavc had resort to divination. lie was not 
the Bolnin tomb for the purpose, hut, with- without literary tastes. In 1879 there were 
out any ceremony, in the church of the friars bought for him a French bible, the ‘ Romance 
preachers at his manor of Ring’s Langley, of the Rose/ and the romances of PercereU 
IIenry V, whom as ahoy Richard had treated and G awayn (^Issues,^. 2 IS). Gowerdedioated 
with kindness, romoveu his body to the tomb the first version of his ‘ Confessio Amantia’ to 
at ■Westminster. The characteristic epitaph, him, explaining that the king had met him 
in which Richard describes himself as ‘animo on the river and bid him vmte ‘pome news 
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ty n ff,' This was probably in 1892-3 (K. 
Mi^R, G° wer>e Beziekungen su Chaucer tmd 
Z. Bkhard II, 1889), Froissart in 1895 pre- 
sented Mm with a richly bound copy of his 
{ore poems. Chaucer was high in ins favour 
for a time, but subsequently allowed to fall 
into poverty. Richard's expenditure was 
not always misdirected. He almost rebuilt 
■Westminster Hall, as the numerous repre- 
sentations of his arms, and those of Edward 
the Confessor, and his device of the white 
hart, testify. He left a large sum to com- 
plete the reconstruction of the nave of the 
ebbey church, which he had begun. His 
interments of Bishops Waltham and Waldby 
there began the practice which has made it a 
national mausoleum. Even Richard’s enemies 
admitted that the church owed him some gra- 
titude. The Franciscans supplied martyrs 
in his cause, and the Benedictines were not 
insensible of the special favour he showed 
them, ne completed in 1386 Lord Zouoh’s 
Carthusian foundation at Coventry dedicated 
to St. Anne, and assisted the Duke of Surrey 
in that of Mountgrace, near Northallerton. 
Oroyland Abbey and the Dominican friary 
at Sing's Langley assigned him the honours 
of a founder. According to the Monk of 
Evesham, Richard was of the common 
height; but his bones, when examined in 
1871, were found to be those of a man nearly 
six feet high. His yellow hair, thick and 
ending, fell in broad masses on either side 
of his face, which was round and somewhat 
feminine ; his complexion was white, but fre- 
quently flushed. The double-pointed beard 
often worn at the time was represented in his 
case by two small tufts on the chin. His 
moustaches, which were small and sprang 
from the corners of the mouth, accentuated 
the weary and drawn look which begins to 
appear on his face as early ns 1891, and is 
so striking in the effigy on his tomb. Hia 
skull was much distorted behind, and was 
of leas than average capacity. 

Besides the admirable effigy on his tomb, 
taken from the life in 1895 (engraved in 
Qeorge Hollis’s ‘Sepulchral Effigies’ and else- 
where), illuminations and other representa- 
tions, Sir George Soharf enumerates seven 
portrait paintings, only two of which, how- 
ever, can claim first-rate importance. The 
earlier is the well-known diptych by an 
unknown Italian or Bohemian artist, appa- 
rently painted to commemorate Richard’s 
confirmation of Bishop Spenser’s crusade in 
1882. The young king appears kneeling 
and in profile. It is at Wilton House, and 
was engraved by Hollar in 1 630, and ohromo- 
lithograplied by the Arundel Society in 1882. 
Some nine years later (1891) is the full- 


h tempera portrait showing Richard 
oned, more than life-sine, which hung 
in the choir of Westminster Abbey until 
its removal to the Jerusalem Chamber in 
1775. It is figured, as freed from later ac- 
cretions in 1866, in Scharf’s ‘Observations 
on the Westminster Abbey Portrait of Ri- 
chard n’ (reprinted from the ‘Fine Art 
Quarterly,’ 1867). Authentic representa- 
tions of Richard’s appearance in the last year 
of his life are afforded by the beautiful illu- 
minations in Harleian MS. 1319 of Cretan’s 
metrical history made by 1402 (Archaologia , 
xxviii. 88). Tney are all reproduced in out- 
line in vol. xx. of ‘ Archaeologia,’ and most 
of them in colour, but less accurately, in 
Strutt’s ‘ Regal Antiquities.’ 

[The Rolls of Parliament are very full for the 
reign; the Records of the Privy Council Pro- 
ceedings (ed. Nicolas) begin, though as jet in- 
complete, and (he first volume (1877-81) of a 
full Calendar of the Patent Rolls has juet ap- 
peared. To these documentary sources must be 
added Rymer's Foedera (orig. edit.), Devon’s 
Issue Rolls, and the Ancient Kalendars of the 
Exchequer. The fuller St. Albans Chronicle, 
included down to 1392in'Walsingham’sBjstoria 
Anglicans, and from 1893 in the Annales Ri- 
cardi II, printed with Trokelowe, both in the 
Rolls Series, supplies the most detailed history 
of the reign. The Yita Ricardi H, hj a monk 
of Evesham (ed. Hearne), follows it pretty 
closely down to 1390, but then becomes inde- 
pendent, and gives the beet account of the par- 
liament of 1397-8, from which, or a common 
source, Adam of Usk (ed. Maunde Thompson), 
though an eye-witness, appears to have copied. 
But he has elsewhere many details pecnliar to 
himself, and there is internal evidence (p. 21) 
that he wrote earlier than his editor supposes. 
The Leicester Chronicle (to 1890) of Knighton 
(or his Oontinuator), edited by Lumby in the Rolls 
Series, supplies a valuable independent account, 
embodying original documents. The Continua- 
tion of the Eulogium Historiarum (Rolls Ser.), 
written after 1 404, is anecdotic, and rather wild 
in its dates. All the above have a Lancastrian 
bias. With them may be classed Langland’s 
Richard the Rerleless (ed., with Piers Plowman, 
by Skeat), Gower’s Chronica Tripartita, and the 
later additions to his Yox Clamantis and Con- 
fessin Amantis, probably made after 1 399. Hard- 
yng (ed. 1812), a retainer oi the Pereys, is more 
impartial; but the only English authorities de- 
cid dly favourable to Richard ore Maidstone’s 
poem on his reconriliati m with London in 1392, 
the first dedication to Gower’a Confesrio, and 
the fragment of a Cheshire Chronicle in the 
Appendix to the Chronique de la Traison Gre- 
gory’s Chronicle (Camden “oe ), Eabyan (ed. 
1811), and the Continual ion of the Oioylmd 
Chronicle (ed. Fiilman, 1684) give incidental 
hup Fmi-Bart (ed Kervyn dn L-tt- nhnve) is 
bettor informed than usual about the risi ng of 
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1881 and tlio events of 1394 and 1395, in which 
latter year ho visited England, The French 
accounts of Richard's hist days, being writton 
to bring odium on Ilenry IV, have to ho used 
with caution, Cretan’s metrical relation of those 
events, in many of which ho took part, writton 
in 1401 (ad. Webb in Arclueologm, vol. xx.), is 
far more trustworthy than the Uhronique da la 
Trai'son et Mort (ed. Williams foT Engl, Ilist. 
Roc.), partly based upon it, but composed with 
less sense of responsibility in 1402, aftor the 
French had doflnitely charged Uonry with 
Richard's minder. There is some reason to be- 
lieve that its author was Creton_ himself (Prrf. 
p. li). Its narrative was embodied in the offi- 
cial Latin Chronicle of the Monk of St. Denys 
(ed. Bellnguet). For discussions of the voxod 
question of Richard's death see Archmologin, vi. 
314, xx. 282, 421, xxiii. 277, xxv. 394, xxviii. 
7fi,xlv. 309 j Revue dos Deux Mondcs iii. 47; 
Fox’s Hist, of Pontofmct; Tytlor's Hisi,. of 
Scotland, iii. App,; and RiddolPs Iionuox (luus- 
tion, and Tracts, Legal and Historical, Edinb. 
1836. Wallon's Kichiml II (2 vols. 18G1) is 
the fullest rnndorn history of the reign, with 
careful analyses of the authorities, buL givos 
too much weight to the French writers. The 
best short neenunt, is in Stubbs's Constitutional 
IlisLory (vol. ii.) Idngard (vol. iii.) and Pauli 
(O'CNChiehto Eriglnnds, vol. iv.) arc also useful. 
See also A Truo Rotation of that Memorable 
Parliament which wrought wonders, 1380 (Lon- 
don, 1611, nnd Romors Tracts, iv. 174), Life 
oud Reign of Rieliord II, by aPersou of Quality, 
1681, Reflections upon the ReignB of Edward II 
and Richard II, by Sir Robt. Howard, 1000. 
Other works consulted : BeckingLon’a Letters 
(Rolls Sor.); Noel Valois's La Franco otlo Grand 
RchiMiio il'Occidont, 1890; Loroux’s Relations 
Poliliqncs mitre la France fit l'Alloinngiio(1378- 
1161); Pel sol’s Lobontgoschi elite ICuuigs Wou- 
corinus, 1788 ; Lindner's Goarh. dos iloulsohos 
Reiches untor Kunig Wonsol, 1876; Asehbaoli, 
Goscli.KnisorSigimindB, 1 838 ; Randford's Genea- 
logical History of tho Kings of England, 1077; 
Tanner's Notitia Monnslica, 1787 ; lioturns of 
Moinhors of Parliament, 1878 1 Nichols's Royal 
Wills; Willomont’fl Regal Heraldry, 1821; 
O. li. O.’sOorapleto Peerage; Orraorod’s History 
of Chesliiro, od. Holsby ; Bailment's lticliard II, 
in Architectural nnd Archaeological Sooioty of 
Cheshire, 1870, p, 127.J J. T-t. 

RICHARD in (1452-148(3), king of 
England , tho olovent h child of Richard, duke 
of York [ q. v,], by Cicely, daughter of Ralph, 
Novillo, first earl of Westmorland [q. v,], was 
bom at Fothoringhay Castle in Norlhamp- 
1 onshire on 2 Got. 1462. At tho time of Ilia 
birth tho court of Henry VI stood in fear of 
Jiis futher’s pretension to tho crown, and 
civil war was brewing, llo was just seven 
years old when, owing 1 o his father's hasty 
flight from Ludlow (October 14139), his 
mother, withher two youngest sons— namely, 


George and himself-was taken in LHW 
Castle and handed over by Henry VI to th 
keeping of her sister Anne, duchesB of Bui 8 
ingkam. But next year Henry himself fell 
into the hands of the Yorkists at the bettu 
of Northampton (10 July 1460), so that the 
Duchess of York recovered herfrsedom She 
brought her sons George ana Richard to Lon- 
don m September, and lodged them in John 
Paston’s house. The duke.lier husband, was 
icillod five months later at th 3 battle of WrIta- 
field (30 Dee. 1400), and when, shortly ofter- 
wards, the Lancastrians won also the second 
battle of St, Albans (17 Feb. 1481), it 
as if London lay at their mercy. The 
duchess accordingly sent her two youngest 
sons by sea to Utrecht for safety ; but they 
wore soon recalled by their elder brother 
who liod not only caused himself to he pro- 
claimed king, as Edward IV, hut had sue- 
ccodud in sue nring his throne by the decisive 
victory of Towton (29 March 1401). They 
returned in April. 

Out of a family of eight eons and four 
daughters only three sons and three daughters 
of tho Duchess of York now survived, Ed- 
ward was crowned atWestminster on28 June, 
and created his brother George Duke of Cla- 
rence and Richard Duke of Gloucester. They 
wore also made knights of the Bath at the 
Tower of London just before the ceremony 
(Ansxis, Observations Introductory, Coll, of 
Authorities, p. 30). Edward then appointed 
Clarence lieutenant of Ireland, and Glouces- 
ter, though he was only nine years old, ad- 
miral of tho sea, He also gave liberal grants 
to oach, and to Richard, among other things, 
tho foe-farm of tho town of Gloucester, the 
oonstableship of Oorfe Castle, the manor of 
Kingston Lacy, which belonged to the duchy 
of Lancaster, t he castle, county, and honour 
rtf Richmond in Yorkshire, and the county, 
honour, and lordship of Pembroke. A few 
years lator, Richard Neville, oari of War- 
wick, 1 tbo kingmaker,’ whoso disaffection to 
Edward TV was beginning, tried to seduce 
both those younger brothers from their alle- 
giauco, and earned them down with? him 
to Cambridge; but Richard remained stead- 
fast to Ed ward, although Clarence proved dis- 
loyal. About the beginning of 1466 Richard 
was elected a knight of the Garter (Aottis, 
Register of the Garter, p. 181), and in the 
same year he was at tlio banquet at the en- 
thronement oP Archbishop George Neville 
fq. v.l of York (Leeand, Collectanea, vi. 3). 
In 1 468 he bad a grant of the castle and manor 
of Farley in Somerset and the manors of 
Ileytosburyand Tefi’ontin Wiltshire, which 
had belonged to Robert, lord Hungerford, 
and of the manor and town of Bedmiuster, 
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^hich Lad belonged to Henry, duke of Somer- 
, e t. In 1469 fie accompanied liis brotlier 
Edward into Norfolk just before the break- 
ing out of Robin of Redosdale’s rebsllion [see 
Rosts! and probably went with. him. against 
the rebels. In October, when Edward IV 
had escaped from his temporary detention 
by Warwick in Yorkshire, Richard entered 
London in his company, and was imme- 
diately afterwards (17 Oct.) appointed con- 
etable of England for life and chief justiciar 
of South Wales. Next year (1470), on 
20 Aug., he was further appointed warden 

xi. 658, 1st edit.) A month later ^Richard 
accompanied Edword in his flight to Hol- 
land, and shared his exile till tho follow- 
ing March (1471). Sailing back with him 
from Flushing, he assisted him in the re- 
covery of his kingdom. During the voyage, 
indeed, their ships were separated by a storm, 
and Richard, with a company of three hun- 
dred men, landed four miles from ltavenspur, 
where his brother landed ; but they soon 
joined forces, and when Edward, pretending 
that he was merely come to claim his duchy 
of York, wns allowed to enter York peacefully 
without his army, lie at first lol’t the latter 
at three bowshots’ distance under Richard's 
command. Presently the city was persuaded 
to admit tho forces for twelve hours ; but 
whensomeof the citizens, doubting Edward’s 
good faith, insisted on his going to the 
minster to make oath that he would not 
claim the crown, Richard proposed to the 
Earl of Rivers to kill the recorder and Mar- 
tin Do la Mere if the condition were insisted 
on. Edward, however, succeeded in getting 
hiB forces away without any act of violence. 

Shortly afterwards, at Danbury, Richard, 
assisted m the reconciliation between his 
brother Edward and Clarence. In tho two 
bottles of Barnet and Tewkesbury (14 April 
and 4 May) he commanded Edward’s van- 
guard, and. displayed both skill and valour. 
After the latter engagement he and the 
Duke of Norfolk, os constable and marshal 
of England, passed sentence on Somerset 
and other fugitives who had received King 
Edward’s pardon after taking refuge in the 
abbey, and they were beheaded in the town. 
This was a serious function for a lad in his 
nineteenth year. Yet it is also reported, 
and perhaps truly, that he and Clarence 
butchered young Edward, prince of Wales, 
after the battle, and a fortnight later that 
io murdered the unhappy Ilenry VI in the 
Tower of London. On 8 July following, 
although no regular parliament seems to 
have been assombled, the lords met in the 
parliament chamber at Westminster, and 
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each severally took an oath to Edward’s eldest 
son, recognising him as prince of Wales and 
successor to the throne. After the spiritual 
lords the names of Clarence and Gloucester 
headed those of the temporal (Motuti Parlia- 
mentorum, vi. 284). Edward rewarded 
Richard’s fidelity by large additional grants 
of lands and offices. He made him great 
chamberlain of England (which office he 
resigned a year later in favour of Clarence) 
and steward of the lands of the duchy of 
Lancaster beyond Trent ; and he bestowed 
on him the confiscated possessions of the 
Earl of Oxford and other Lancastrians. He 
also gave him (14 July 1471) lbs castles 
of _ Middleham and Sherifl-Hutton in York- 
shire, and Penrith in Cumberland — a portion 
of the lands of Warwick tho Kingmaker. 
Warwick had left two daughters, of whom 
Clarence had already married the elder, and 
Richard now proposed to marry the younger, 
named Anne [see Annb, 1466-1485]. She 
had been betiothed to the late— probably 
murdered — prince of Wales, but she seems 
to have had no great objection to marry bis 
reputed murderer. Clarence, however, who 
had kept his sister-in-law hitherto in a state 
of pupilage (she wns not yet fifteen), opposed 
tho marriage, and particularly objected to 
divide his fathor-in-law’s inheritance. lie 
hid tho young lady from his brother’s eyes, 
but Richard discovered her in London dis- 
guised as a kitchenmaid, and placed her in 
the sanctuary of St. Martin’s-le-Grand for 
security, On this a vehement dispute took 
place between tho_ brothers, who each sup- 
ported his own claim before (be king with an 
ability that astonished even lawyers; and, 
though the king decided that Richard should 
have Anne, with a certain portion of War- 
wick’s property, an ill-will that threatened 
at times to come to blows endured for years 
between the two [see Plait rAGinrDT,GnoHQu]. 

In September 1471 Richard is said to have 
caused the bastard Falconbridge to be be- 
headed in Yorkshire [see Ei.ucoNimRa,Tao- 
MAB, the Bastaxsd of]. But probably there is 
some mistake here. The bastard had com- 
manded Warwick’s fleet and bombarded 
London while Edward was in the west 
country, but had submitted to Richard at 
Sandwich on 26 May; and Richard took 
him to Middleham apparantly as a prisoner 
on parole (Wavkik-Dupoht, iii. 146; ef. 
Ramsav, ii. 387, n. 3, from which it would 
seem, that ‘ Marian ’ must be Middleham) ; 
but as the bastard afterwards attempted to 
escape, hoping, as it was believed, to have 
found shipping somewhere, lie forfeited his 
claim to mercy. lie was captured at South- 
ampton, and probably executed there. 
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In 1478 the widowed. Countess of War- 
wick, who had been in Beaulieu sanctuary 
in Hampshire since her husband’s doath, at 
length came out, and was conveyed by Sir 
James Tyrell [q. v.] into the north. Sho 
seems to liavo been anxious to throw herself 
upon Richard's protection, and Clarence was 
believed to have objected to her removal. The 
king, according to a letter of that date, re- 
stored to her all her patrimonial property, 
the lands of the Beauchamps; but she 
granted it to Riohard, with whom sho had 
found a homo, probably at Middleham. Tho 
whole of her property, however, alike in- 
heritance and jointUTO, was divided betwoon 
him and Olaronce by an act of parliament in 
May 1474, hor own rights being set aside 
just as if she wero dead, and Richard kept 
her as a prisoner while ho lived. 

Richard continued to receive new grants 
from the crown. Tn 1471 he was made jus- 
ticiar of North Wales; in 1472 warden of 
the royal forests north of Trout. In 1474 
a further portion of Lord TIungerford’s lands 
was bestowed on him, and in 1476 some of 
those of tho Earl of Oxford and Sir Thomas 
de la Launde. After receiving his sharo of 
Warwick’s property he rosided chiefly in 
Yorkshire, and mostly at Middleham, though 
ho had an official residence at Pomfoet os 
steward of the duchy of Lancaster. 

In 1476, when Edward invaded France 
and made an inglorious poace with Louis XI, 
without sinking a blow, Riohard was dis- 
pleased and stood aloof from tho interview 
at Picquigny; but, whon the matter was 
settled^ ho paid a visit of courtesy to Louis 
at Amiens, and receivod from him presents 
of plate and horses (Comxneb, bk. iv. ck. x.) 
It does not appear that ho was directly re- 
sponsible for the dealh of his brother Cla- 
rence in 1478, which Sir Thomas Moro says 
lie openly opposed ; but a suspicion provniled 
that ho had helped indirectly to bring it 
about. Throe days before the duke suffered 
Richard’s son was created Earl of Salisbury 
— a second title which had belonged to Cla- 
rence — and three days after the event Ri- 
chard himself obtained lioonsos from the 
king to erect two considerable religious 
establishments, eachpresidedoverby a dean, 
the one at Barnard Castle and the other at 
Middleham, for tho souls of himself and his 
wife after then decease, as well as of his 
father, brothers, and sisters. 

Of tho lordship of Barnard Castle, Riohard 
had held one moiety in right of his wife till 
tho death of Clarence, when the other moiety 
fell to him also. On the same day (21 Fob.; 
on which Jie obtained these lioonsos he was 
again appointed to tho office of grout cliam- 


appointed the king’s lieutenant-gener/fa 
the north, m anticipation of a Scottish fo- 
vasion, and in June acommission wasdirected 
to lnm and others to raise troops in Tori 
shire (Ether, xii 115, 117). In September h a 
had to punish a Scottish raid intoNorthum- 
borland, but he was hack again at Sheriff- 
Ilutton in October ( Phmpton Coneap. p 
40, CamdonSoc. ; Davies, Pork Records Z 
106, 108). On 12 June 1482 he w3 
pointed to command an army against Scot- 
land. lie began the campaign by taking the 
town of Berwick, and, leaving a force to be- 
siege the castle, marohed on to Edinburgh 
He was accompanied by Alexander, duke of 
Albany, whom Edward IV had promised to 
mako king of Scotland. Ilie progress was 
aided by Angus ‘Boll the Oat ’ [see Douglas 
Arouiuaed, fifth Earl on Annus]. After 
the Scottish nobles at Lauder took their king 
(James III) into their own keeping, Richard 
enabled Albany to make terms for his par- 
don, and having exacted an important bond 
from the town of Edinburgh, he obtained on 
his return tho surrender of Berwick Castle. 

A campaign so successful won for him the 
thanks of parliament, which met in January 
1488. lie had also been for some years war- 
den of the west marches, and had brought 
tlie borders into snoh admirable subjection 
that, in reward for his services, parliament 
mado I, ho oxlraordinary provision that that 
warilonship should descend to his heirs male, 
with the possession of Carlisle and various 
lands in Cumberland, and such adjoining 
distriotB of Scotland as they should be able 
to conquer ( JRotuli Pari. vi. 197, 204). 

On 9 April following Edward IV died at 
Westminster, leaving to Richard the care of 
his family and kingdom during the mmontjr 
of his eldest son Edward, then in his thirteenth, 
year. Lord Hastings sent Richard notice 
of the event, and he immediately repaired to 
York, where he held a funeral service for 
his brother, and called on all the neighbour- 
ing gentry to swear allegiance to Edward V, 
himsol f set ting the example. Meanwhile the 
queeu-dowager and her relatives had like- 
wise sent word to young Edward, who was 
then at Ludlow, and whom they wished to 
come up to London with a strong escort; 
but Lord Hastings said if the company were 
dangerously large he would retire to Calais, 
of which piace he wob governor. Hastings 
was not the only one suspicious of the 
Woodvilles or Wydevilles, the queen dow- 
ager’s family. When Richard reachedNortb' 
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amptoii on the 2961, tie young king lad 
gone as far as Stony Stratford, ten miles 
farther on ; but his uncle, Lord Rivers, and 
Hs uterine brother, Lord Richard Grey, rode 
back to Northampton to salute Gloucester 
in his name. The Duke of Buckingham also 
arrived there, and he and Gloucester supped 
together with Rivers and Grey. But after 
supper the two dukes held an interview 
apart, and next morning, having secured the 
beys of the inn, and seized Rivers and Gray, 
and some others, went on to Stony Stratford, 
and brought the young king hack to North- 
ampton, tolling him that his maternal rela- 
tives had a design to seize the government 
by force. The poor boy-king burst into tears, 
but the tale was very generally believed, 
when the dukes, on the way to London, ex- 
hibited the ‘ barrels of harness ’ seized in the 
possession of bis escort. Moreover, the 
Woodville party had done some questionable 
things in London, and had meant to have 
crowned the lad on 4 May — almost &b soon 
as he could well have arrived, even if his 
course had been uninterrupted. As it was, 
he only reached London that very day, in 
company with his uncle, Gloucester, and the 
Duke of Buckingham. Jlis mother, mean- 
while, hearing what had occurred, had with- 
drawn herself in great haste into the sanc- 
tuary at Westminster, which adjoined the 
palace, getting a breach mode in the walls, 
to remove her furniture, and took with her 
her second son, Richard, dulie of York, and 
ker five daugkters. 

Richard seems to have been recognised by 
the council, even before his arrival in Lon- 
don, as protector of the king and kingdom. 
The young king, who was at first lodged in 
the bishop of London’s palace by St. Paul’s, 
was soon transferred to the royal apartments 
in the Towor. Anew day — 22 June — was 
fixed for the coronation, and parliament was 
summoned to meet three days later. Arch- 
bishop Rotherham of York was deprived of 
the great seal, and Dr. Russell, bishop of 
Lincoln, was made chancellor in his place. 
TheWoodville influence wosquitesubverted. 
The queen’s brother, Lionel, bishop of Salis- 
bury, was in the sanctuary along with her, 
and the property of her son, the Marquis of 
Dorset, who, as constable of the Tower, had 
fitted out a fleet with money and arms from 
that fortress, was everywhere confiscated. 
On 8 June theProtector held a council,. which 
sat from ten to two o’clock, and it was 
significantly noted that no communication 
was held with the queen. Next day Richard 
wrote to the mayor and corporation of York, 
requesting them to sond up at once os many 
armed men as they could get together, to 


protect him and the Duke of Buckingham 
against an alleged conspiracy of the queen’s 
adherents. 

The fact seems to he that some of the 
council, especially Hastings, whohad hitherto 
opposed the Woodvdles, were beginning to 
be more apprehensive of Richard’s ambition 
than of theirs. Conferences took place at St. 
Paul’s and elsewhere as to how to get the king 
out of Richard's power; while the protector 
himself held private consultations with his 
more confidential friends at Crosby’s Place 
in Bishopsgate Street, and for a time de- 
serl ed the regular council in the Tower. On 
13 June, however, he appeared there. He 
was very urbane, asked Morton, bishop of 
Ely, for stra wberries from his garden in Hol- 
bom [see Mobton, John, 1420 P-1600], and, 
after opening the business, begged leave 
of temporary absence. An hour later he 
returned, with a strangely altered demeanour, 
and inquired what punishment they deserved 
who had conspired against his life. He 
accused the queen as a sorceress who, with 
Jane Shore os her accomplice, had wasted 
his body ‘ by their sorcery and witchcraft,’ 
in proof of which he bored his left arm 
to the council, shrunk and withered, as, 
according to Sir Thomas More, who relates 
the story, ‘it was never other.* Hastings 
answered that if they had so done they de- 
served heinous punishment. ‘What 1 ’ said 
the Protector, ‘ dost thou serve me with ifs 
and with onds ? I tell thee they have done 
it, and that I will make good on thy body, 
traitor I’ Then he struck kis fist violently 
upon the council table. Armed men rushea 
in and arrested Hastings and Lord Stanley, 
Bishop Morton and Archbishop Rotherham. 
Hastings was borne off to immediate execu- 
tion on Tower Green, the Protector swearing 
that he would not dine tfil he had seen his 
head off. Then Richard sent for some of the 
leading citizens, before whom he end Buck- 
ingham appeared in rusty amiourwhichthey 
had hastily put on, and told them they had 
just escaped a plot to assassinate them in 
the council chamber. A proclamation was 
also put out to that effect, rather too neatly 
written, as some observed, to give it credit, 
for it seemed to have been prepared before- 
hand. Richard then seized the property of 
Jane Shore, and, hv bringing her before the 
bishop of London’s court as a woman of 
loose life, caused her to do penance in the 
streets with a lighted taper. His object, 
perhaps, was to punish her for some political 
intrigue, but the patience with which she 
underwent her penance attracted general 
sympathy. Then followed, at Pomfret, on 
25 jWe, the execution, apparently by com- 
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.maud, of the Earl of Northumberland, but 
without any legal trial, of Earl Rivers, Lord 
Richard Gruj r , and Sir Thomas Vaughan, 
who had been taken nt. Stony Stratford. 

Meanwhile there wns intense ngitatioH in 
London. Westminster was full of armed 
men, and Richard was expecting more from 
Yorkshire, yot threo days after tho execution 
of Hustings, Archbishop Bourchior somehow 
persuaded tho queen to dolivor up her second 
son, tho l)uko of York, out of sanctuary, to 
keep company with liis brother in tho Towor. 
The coronation was now deferred until 2 No v., 
end on Sunday, 22 J uno, wlion it was to have 
taken placo, Dr. Sliaw, at St. Haul’s Cross, 
preached a sermon, in which ho intimated 
that tho children of Edward IV and Eliza- 
beth Woodvillo were illegitimate, and that 
tho crown belonged by right to tho Protect or. 
Nor was this all, for the preacher further in- 
sinuated that Edward J V himself was a bas- 
tard, which lie must have boon authorised to 
do by Kicliard, to tho dishonour of his own 
mother. Further, it had been arranged that 
Ilicliard was to pass by during tho sermon, 
but ho nrrivod rather late, and when the 
preacher, returning to tho subject, said, ‘This 
is his father's own figure,’ the crowd, already 
deeply shocked, made no response. 

On tho Tuesday following (2i Juno) the 
Duke of Buckingham, with some othor lords 
nnd knights, addrossod tho citizons at the 
Guildhall in an eloquent spoocli in favour of 
Richard's claims. The citizens remaining 
dumb, the recorder was instructed to ask if 
they would havo Ilicliard for their king, and 
a few at tho ond of tho hall cried, ‘King 
Richard I' Next day, tho Sfitli, was that 
for which parliament had boon summoned, 
and, though ft supersedeas luid boon received 
at York to countermand tho sanding up of 
representatives, there was certainly some- 
thing liko a parliamentary assembly that 
day in London. A voll was brought in de- 
claring Richard to ho rightful king, on the 
ground that Edward’s marriage with Eliza- 
beth Woodville was invalid, Edward having, 
it was asserted, made a precontract of ma- 
trimony with Dame Elen nor But lor, ‘daugh- 
ter of the old Earl of Shrewsbury.’. More- 
over, it was insisted that that marriage had 
led to grave iucon veniouces. Besides, Edward 
himself had been bom abroad, at Rouen, and 
his brother Clarence at Dublin. Richard 
alone of tho brothers was tho true-born 
Englishman. On these grounds a deputation 
was sont to him at Buynard’s Castle, asking 
him to assume the crown. Buckingham was 
spokesman, and Richard, with feigned re- 
luctance, accepted the honour. Next day, 
accompanied by a number of the nobles, he 


wont to Westminster, and ^dhi^: 
the marble chair. From that day (26 
he dated the commencement of hV reiirn 

Immediately afterwards. Sir Riehard^'ad- 

chffe [q. v.], who had earned out the execu- 
tions at Pomfret, came up with the Yorkshire 
bands written for by Richard toprotecthi™ 
self againstthe quoen-dowager. They came un 
very ill accoutred in rusty armour, and were 
joined by others from Wales— a force, desuite 
the sneers of the citizens, sufficient to keen 
London quiet till tho coronation. It took 
place at Westminster on Suuday, 6 July 
Two days before tho king had proceeded m 
stato down the river to the Tower, and like, 
rated Lord Stanley and Archbishop Bother, 
ham from their confinement ; the next day 
there wore pageants, and the coronation itself 
was conducted with particular splendour, the 
newly pardoned Stanley carrying the mace 
as lord high constable. The success of the 
usurpation, however, at once produced a 
changed feeling among the nobility, and 
Richard, we are told, lost the hearts of many 
who would havu fought to tho death for him 
ns Prof ector. Strangely enough, even Buck- 
ingham wns disaffected, and Bishop Morton, 
having beon committed to his custody, flat- 
tered his vanity by the suggestion that he 
would have been a hotter mler than Eichard. 
Thoughts of supplanting Ilicliard certainly 
seem to havo occurred to him, and the murder 
which soon after followed of the dethroned 
Edward V and his brother must have stimu- 
lated them all t.he more ; hut they were pre- 
sently laid aside in favour of a project to 
assist Ilcnry, carl of Richmond, to tho crown 
[see IIdhbv VII]. 

Tho secret order for the death of the two 


young princes seems to have been given by 
Richard wlion on a royal progress which he 
made just after his coronation. He went 
first by Windsor and Reading to Oxford, 
whore ho mot with a noble reception, and 
spent two days visiting the colleges j then 
to Woodstock, where lie won popularity by 
disafforesting some land that his brother Ed- 
ward had annexed to Whichwood Forest; 
then on to Gloucester, and to Worcester. 
Each of those towns offered him a gift of 
money to defray his oxponses, as London 
itself had done before; but he gracefully de- 
clined, saying he would rather have their 
hearts than their monoy. At Warwick, 
which he reached next, ho received the Duke 
of Albany and an embassy from Spain. He 
then went on through Coventry, Leicester, 
and Nottingham to York, which he readied 
on 29 Aug. There he stayed several days, 
and on 8 Sopt. he and his queen [see Akot, 
1456-148G] walked through the streets with 
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crowns on their heads, and his son Edward 

was created prince of Wales. 

During this progress the princes were at 
first kept in close custody within the Tower, 
so that little was known about them, and 
conspiracies began to be formed for their 
liberation. There was also a project for con- 
veying some of their sisters in disguise beyond 
sea to prevent which a force of armed mon 
was laid round the abbey and its neighbour- 
hood. Cabals against Richard spread all 
over the southern counties, and it was given 
oat that Buckingham would lead the move- 
ment. But the news speedily followed that 
the two young princes wore dead. How 
they had been cut off no one knew, but no 
one doubted that it was a murder. Bucking- 
ham then, at the suggestion of Morton, 
opened communications with Richmond in 
Brittany, who was to invade England in 
aid of a general insurrection, to take place 
all over the southern, counties and in Wales 
simultaneously on 18 Oct. The secret, how- 
e\ er, leaked out. The D uko of Norfolk wrote 
from London on the 10th for aid to put down 
disturbances in Kent, and Richard himself, 
who had reached Lincoln on the lltli, wrote 
from thence to York for a body of men to 
meet him at Leicester on the 21st to help 
him to subduo Buckingham. On the 23rd 
he issued a proclamation offering rewards for 
the apprehension of Buckingham, Dorset, and 
the otner leaders, and inveighing against the 
rsbclB us subverlers of momlity j pointing pur* 
ticularly to the dissolute life or Dorset, who 
had now taken Jane Shore into his keeping. 

The rebellion, however, was defeated not 
by arms, hut by stormy weather. An unusual 
flood swelled ’the Severn, and Buckingham 
couldnot get out of Wales, the bridges being 
destroyed to stop his progress. Provisions 
ran short, mid his followers deserted. At 
last he himself fled northwards in disguise 
into Shropshire, where he was betrayed and 
delivered up by a retainer. He was brought 
before Richard, who had come south with 
an army as far as Salisbury on 2 Nov., and, 
after boing examined, was sent to Bummary 
execution. Meanwhile the storm had also 
frustrated the invasion of Richmond, and 
the whole rebellion collapsed. The king was 
received in triumph at Exotor, and returnod 
to London before the end of November, 

Parliament had been summoned for ONov., 
hut owing to the rebellion it was put off, 
and met on 23 Jan. 1484. The king's title 
was confirmed, his son declared heir-appa- 
rent, and the leading lords and gentlemen 
of the household called to swear to tho suc- 
cession. An act of attainder was passed 
against a hundred persons concerned in the 


rebellion, and some good laws were enacted, 
among which was one for the abolition of 
‘ benevolences.’ On 1 March Richard signed 
a declaration before the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the lord mayor and aldermen 
of London, that if his nieces would come out 
of sanctuary, he would put them in surety 
of their lives and persons, and marry them 
to ‘gentlemen born,’ giving also a pension 
for life to_ their mother, whom lie called 
‘ dame Elizabeth Grey.’ The object was 
clearly to prevent any of the daughters being 
conveyed abroad and married to Richmond! 
The offer was accepted, and the ladies came 
out of sanctuary. On 10 March Richard 
issuod a remarkable circular to the bishops, 
urging them to repress and punish immo- 
rality. About the same time numerous com- 
missions of muster and array were issued to 
meet the danger of invnsion. After the par- 
liament tho king visited Cambridge, and went 
on to Nottingham, where he received news 
of the death of his only legitimate son, so 
recently named heir-apparent. He continued 
his progress to York, Middlehnm, and Dur- 
ham, returning to Westminster for a short 
time in August, when he caused Henry YI's 
body to be removed from Chertsey to Wind- 
sor. Shortly afterwards ha went to Notting- 
ham to receive a Scottish embassy in Sep- 
tember. N ott ingham from this timo was lus 
principal residence — apparently as a central 
position whore he might receive news from 
any quarter of invasion, of which he stood in 
constant dread. Towards the close of tho 
year ho issued a proclamation for the punish- 
ment of lying rumours and seditious writ- 
ings, and Uolyngboume, a Wiltshire gentle- 
man, who seems to have been one of the first 
promoters of Richmond’s attempted invasion 
the year before, sufl'ered the hideous death 
of a traitor on Tower Hill, not more, it was 
thought, for that than for a well-known 
rhyme aimed at the king and his three lead- 
ing councillors. 

On 7 Dec, the chancellor was instructed 
to propare a proclamation against Richmond 
and lus adherents. On the _18th commis- 
sioners were directed to inquire in Surrey, 
Hertfordshire, and Middlesex what number 
of armed men could be got ready on a sudden 
alarm. But the king kept a particularly gay 
Christmas at Westminster, and his eldest 
niece, the intended bride of bis rival, danced 
at court in apparel exactly similar to that 
of his own queen — a fact which gave rise to 
strange surmises. On Twelfth night follow- 
ing (6 Jan. 1485) he walked with the crown 
on his head in "Westminster Hall. But on 
that very day ho received information from 
beyond, sea that his enemies would certainly 
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attempt an invasion in the following summer, his army drawn out in long array win. * 
To meet this he was driven to the expedient baggage in the middle, he himself Snl?® 
of a forced loan, too much like the benevo- on a great white courser with his body 0 ''^ 
lences that he had condemned in parliament, His frowning countenance in. this day’s St 
andthisincreasedhis unpopularity. Further, was noted. He reached Leicester at smf t 
he seemed to have contemplated somehow on the 20th, and marched out again nth 
getting rid of his queen, of whose barrenness morning of the 21st, at the head of a la 
ho complained to Archbishop Rotherham and army, it was thought, than had ever herns 
others, and marrying his niece Elizabeth, been seen in England. He wore hig 
The queen actually died on 16 March — the upon his head, aud encamped at night at* 
day of an eclipso of the sun — and tho talk spot some little way south of Market Boa* 
about his intention was so strong that it dis- worth. Ilia adversary that same night en- 
mayed for a time the Earl of Richmond in camped within three miles of him and early 
Franco ; but tho idea mot with such opposi- on (he 22nd both parties preparedfor battle 
tion that he was obliged to deny publicly Richard roseinthe twilight, pals and haggard" 
that he had ever outer! ained it. He sent disturbed, aa he admitted, by fearful dreams' 

Elizabeth to Sherifl-TIulton, where also ho and said the issue of that day’s conflict would 

kept his brother Olarenco’s sou Edward, carl bo disastrous for England, whichever party 
of Warwick [q. v.J After his own son's death prevailed. He summonedLord Stanley who 
he had proclaimed tho latter hoir-apparont. had approached within a Bhort distance of 
But he now sot him asido in favour of his eithor camp, to -join him at once. Stanley 
other nephew, John, earl of T uneoln, tho son refused, and Richard ordered his son Strange 
of his sister Elizabeth by the Duke of Suffolk, to bo at once beheaded; hut the execution. 
Tie loft London in the spring, and was at of tho ordor was deferred in the preparation 
Nottingham again in Juno, tie put Lord for battlo. Richard occupied Ambien Hill, 
Jjovol in command of a fleet nt Sou( hatnpfcon. and there was a marsh between him and the 
On 22 Juno commissions of array wore issued enemy, along tho side of which Henry led 
to every county, with orders for ovory one to his men, leaving it to the right us a pro- 
be ready at an hour’s warning, and next day teetion. But when he had passed it Richard 
the proclaim! ion of December against Rich- ordered the attack, and a shower of arrows 
mond and his adherents was renewed. Rich- on either side began the engagement, backed 
mond, however, landed at Milford Haven up by some volleys of cannon from that of 
on 1 or 8 Aug., and, notwithstanding some Henry. Tho armies then came to close 
alarms of opposition, succeeded oasily in about quarters, and the Stanleys, both LordStanley 
a week in reaching Shrewsbury, with a oon- aud Sir William, joined Henry openly. Ri- 
sidcrnble accession made to his forces by chard, finding Ins followers half-hearted, 
"Welsh chieftains whom Richard had too dashed over the hill against his antagonist in 
much truBtod. person, killed’WilliamBrandon,hisstandard- 

Richard was collecting an army at Not- bearer, and threw to the ground Sir John 
tingham, hut the troops had not all coino to- Ohonoy, a man of great strength. Henry, 
gethor. Among others ho had required tho however, maintained his own against him, 
presence of Lord Stanley out of Lancashire, till the coming up of Sir William Stanley 
but. Stanley sent an excuse that bo was ill changed the fortune of the day, and Richard 
of tho sweating sickness, nis son, Lord was surrounded and killed. 

Strange, at the some timo endeavoured to After the battle his dead body was earned 
escape from tho court, but being taken, con- to Leicester, trussed across a horse's back, 
foBSed that he and his uncle, Sir William behind a pursuivant, and with a halterround 
Stanley, had been in communication with the nuclc. After two days’ public exposure 
tho onomy. The young man, however, throw- it was buried there at the G-rey Friars. But 
ing himself on the king’s mercy, offered tho some years later Henry VH erected a fine 
strongest assurances that his father at least tomb for him, with an effigy in alabaster, 
would shortly bring liis forces to Riohnrd’s which was destroyed within fifty years after 
aid. Richard took core to keep him safe as it was built, at the dissolution of the mo- 
a hostage nastories ( Exoerpta Sistorioa, p. 106). 

The intelligence that Henry had reached That Richard was an undersized, hump- 
Shrewsbury struck Richard with dismay, backed man, with his left shoulder, as Mora 
He had hoard of his landing, and yet had tells us, higher than the right, has always 
deferred for one day sotting out against him, been the tradition : and though doubts have 
as the 15th was the feast of tho Assumption been cost on his deformity, there is an in- 
of Our Lady. But hearing next that Iloury toresting record of a petty squabble at York 
had reached Lichfield, he set out far Leicester, within six years after his death, in which he 
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■was called * an hypocrite and a crouchback.’ 
Bat the deformity could scarcely have been 
very marked in one who performed such feats 
upon, the battlefield, nor does it appear dis- 
tinctly in any contemporary portrait, though 
there are not a few. Of these several are of 
the same type, and perhaps by the some 
artist, as those in the royal collection at 
Windsor and the National Portrait Gallery. 
They exhibit an. anxious-looking face, with 
features capable, no doubt, of very varied 
expression, but scarcely the look of trans- 
parent malice and deceit attributed to him 
hy Polydore Vergil, or the warlike, hard- 
favoured visage with which he is credited by 
gir Thomas More. 

[More’s Hint., of Richard III ; Polydore Vergil's 
flistoriaAnglica . Hall’s Ckron.j Fabyan’s Ckron. j 
Hist. Croylandensis Continuatio in Fulman. 
The above are the original literary sources of 
information, to which may be added for details, 
TV. Wyrcester, Annales ; Fragment relating to 
Edward IV, at end of Th. Sprotti Chronica, ed. 
Hearns; Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, 
Warkworth’s Chron., Flumpton Correspondence, 
Documents relating to the Collegiate Church of 
JUiddleham, and Restoration of IiiagHdward IV, 
all published by the Camden floe. ; Jehan de 
Wavnn’s Anchiennes Oronicques, ad. Dupont ; 
Faston letters, ed. Gairdner; Devon’s Issue 
Holla; Davies's York Records; Oalendarnim 
Hotnlorum Patentium (Record Comm.); Re- 

B IX of Deputy Keeper of Public Rocords ; 

ale’s Baronage, and flandford's Genealogical 
Hist.; Archmologia, lv. 169 sq. _ Of more modern 
biographies and criticisms it is important to note 
Hack's Richard IU in Kennett’s Complete Hist, 
of England, Walpole’s Historic Doubts (1768), 
Gaixdner's Li fe and Reign of Richard III, Legge’s 
The Unpopular King, and Ramsay’s York and 
Innoaster. Buck, Walpole, at# Legge, together 
with Miss Halstead, whose two volumes on 
Bichard HI aro now rtitber out of date, plead 
for a more favourable view of Richard’s charac- 
ter.] J, G. 


RICHARD, Eabl ov Go rwaxi and 
Kisa oi? ran Romanb (1209-1272), second 
son of King John and Isabella of AngoulSme, 
who subsequently married Hugh of Lusi- 
gnan, was born at “Winchester on Monday, 
6 Jan. 1209 (Ann. Bei'mondeey, p. 461 ; Ann. 
Wawrley, p. 264). He was christened Ri- 
chard in memory of his uncle, Richard I. 
In February 1214 he accompanied his father 
and mother on John’s unlucky expedition to 
Poitou (Ralph Coggeshaix, p. 168). After 
John’s death, on 19 Oct. 1210, Geofirey de 
Marisco [q, v.^ justiciar of Ireland, offered 
Richard and hie mother a safe refuge in Ire- 
land, which was, however, civilly declined 
by the council of Henry HI, Richard’s elder 
brotkor (Fee darn, i. 146 ; cf. Gimdbt, Vice- 


roys of Ireland, p. 80). Early in the new 
reign Richard became governor of Ohilham 
Castle in Kent, and lord of the great honour 
of Wallingford (Dugdale, Baronage , i. 761). 
Richard now Beems to have spent much of his 
lime at Corf e Castle, Dorset, under the charge 
of its governor, Peter de Mauley [a. v.], King 
John’s Poitevin favourite. Here he received 
his early education. On 7 May 1220 Peter de 
Mauley wae ordered to bring Richard from 
Wallingford to W estminster ( Fcedera , i. 160) 
to witness his brother's coronation. 

In 1221 Richard received the honour of 
Eye. Early in 1223 he lay sick at Lambeth 
(Rot. Lit. Claus, i. 640). In July of the 
same year he went on pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury with his brother-in-law, Alexander II, 
king of Scots (ib. i. 664). In the late summer 
Richard accompanied his brother on his in- 
vasion of the Welsh border (i6. i. 006). To 
his honour of Eye was now added half of the 
estates of Henry of Pagham, a follower of 
Faikes deBreautfi (t'h. i. 605,621). 

Richard's active career began in 1226, 
when he was sixteen years old. The pacifi- 
cation of England had now so far advanced 
that a great effort was resolved upon to win 
back the Aqnitanian heritage of the English 
kings which had been almost altogether lost 
under King John. Richard was chosen as 
the nominal leader of the expedition destined 
for France. On 2 Feb. 1226 Henry III gird 
him with the knightly sword (Oxenhdes, p. 
162). On 13 Feb. Richard was granted the 
wealthy earldom of Oom-wall, then in the 
king’s hands (. Rot.Zit . Claus, ii. 10; Rot.Svnd. 
i, 66 )j to which were added in November the 
Cornish tin mineB in possession of his mother. 
Queen Isabella (Pauli, Oeschiohte von Eng- 
land, iii. 666), Xt is probable that he wan 
invested at the same time with the county 
of Poitou, so that he might call upou the 
allegiance of the Poitevine as their _ la wful 
lord against the aggressions of Louis YELC 
(Wybes, p. 68 j Koch, Richard von Corn- 
wall, i. lt-16). His uncle, the veteran Wil- 
liam Longsword, earl of Salisbury [q. v.J, 
and Philip of Albigny were appointed his 
chief counsellors. On 28 March Count Ri- 
chard sailed with a considerable army. Ho 
landed at Bordeaux, where he was enthusi- 
astically received. Richard easily captured 
St. Macaire and Bazas, the outposts of 
French influence, and on 2 May he wrote a 
brief letter to Henry HI, boaBting that all 
Gfascony, save one town and one noble, was 
reduced to his obedience (Fcedera, i. 178). 
The one resisting town, La R6ole, was now 
subdued, after a long, fierce, ana often in- 
terrupted struggle, while the winning over 
of Bergerac, through the timely defection of 
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its lord to the English, opened up the road 
over the Dordogne towards Poitou . Richar d's 
position was made more difficult by tlio dis- 
union of his advisors (Royal Letters, i. 888), 
by the sickness and return homo of William 
Longsword, and by the depredations of 
Savory de Mauldon and tho corsairs of La 
Roohello, who intercepted his convoys and 
straitoned his resources. Richard, who sought 
to keep 011 good terms with the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, was further embarrassed 
hy tho necessity of forming an alliance with 
Raymond of Toulouse ( who supported the 
Albigensians. Early in 1220 Louis VIII 
took tho cross against Raymond, and llay- 
mond complained to Henry III that lie 
could get 110 help from Iliohard ( Royal Let- 
ters, i. 338). Rut btrict neutrality was en- 
joined ou hotli Henry and Itichard hy the 
pope (Fccdera, i. 18B). On tho other hand 
the pope o-xhortod Louis VIII to burroudor 
tho lands Hint the English kings had once 
held, and the Lusignans to obey their English 
count (ib. i. 181). Itichard also negotiated nn 
alliance with tho count s of Auvergne (Phttt- 
DUTA1U.IS, p. 268 ; cf. Pieces Justificative*, 
Ho. viii). lie bent homo a proposal for his 
own marriago with a daughter of tlio king of 
Leon, but was told by tlio king and council 
that they hoped soon to nogotiato a more ad- 
vantageous union (Rot. Lit. Claus, ii. 83). 
Various roinforcemonls were sent out from 
England (ib. ii. 110-17 j Trivet, pp. 216-16), 
hut Rickard was forced to lax Gascony 
severely, and to offend his ally, the arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, by laying lmndB ou 
church properly. Under these circumstances 
there was little fighting in 1226. In tho 
spring the Erench appeared bofore tho 
walls of Bordeaux (Feodora, i. 1 78). Richard 
mado a vain oifort to find a rotugo in La 
Rochelle (Canon of Tours, p, 316; Matt. 
Paris, iii. 111). But tho death of Louis VIII 
on 8 Nov. 1220 gave Richard another chance. 
Louis IX was a minor, and many of the groat 
barons entered into a conspiracy against liiB 
authority. Savary do Maulfiou again changed 
sides, and at his bidding La Roohollo opened 
its gates to Richard. The turbulent Ilugh 
of Lusignan and tho poworful Viscount of 
Thouars concluded treaties with Rickard on 
18 Deo. (. Fasdera , i. 183), and a truce fol- 
lowed with tlio Erench king (ib. i, 186). 
Henry III confirmed and prolonged the 
agreement (ib. i. 100-2), and in May 1227 
Riohard returned to England. 

. In July 1227 the good understanding be- 
tween Riohard and tho king, of which the 
latter had given abundant proofs in Rickard’s 
absence, was broken by a violent quarrel 
over Richard’s claim to a manor which, 


originally belonging to the earldom of (W 
wall, had been granted by King John t 
Wolernn the German. Henry, who had W 
been declared of age, resented Richard's de. 
mand for the judgment of the m agnate3 
and bade Richard resign the manor or quit 
the realm. Richard retired to Morlboroueh 
where ho entered into a confederacy with 
William Marshal, earl of Pembroke. Earl 
Ranulf of Chester joined the league, and in 
a short time a formidable force, iucludinz 
eight earls, met ut Stamford to support the 
earl against the king, though they made a 
"how of blaming not Henry, but the justiciar. 
II ubert doBurgh. Henry met the confederates 
on 3 Aug. at Northampton, and practically 
grauted nil they aBked. In compensation for 
Walorau's manor, Richard received from the 
king nil their mother's dower, along with the 
English lands rightfully belongmg to tho 
Count of Brittany (i.e. the honour of Rich- 
mond) and tho late Oount of Boulogne (Rog. 
W men. iv. 141-3). The brothers were friends 
again, but the incident is noteworthy as first 
bringing Richard into close touch with the 
growing baronial opposition. 

In 1230 lticlmrd attended Henry HI on 
his inglorious expedition to Brittany (Royal 
Letters, i. 303), when Count Peter of Brittany 
rogninod tlio earldom of Richmond, which 
Richard had had in his ouslody since 1227. 
On 30 March 1231 Richard was married to 
Isabella, tho beautiful daughter of the elder 
William Marshal, first earl of Pembroke 
[q.v.1 of that house, and the widow of Gilbert 
do Glare, earl of Gloucester, who had died on 
26 Oet, 1 230 (Wraps, p. 72). The alliance 
closely connected Richard with the baronial 
leaders. Tho Earls Marshal and the Earls of 
Norfolk and Dmby were his brothers-in-law,' 
tho Earl of Gloucester was his stepson. 
Richard in July 1232 joined his brother-in- 
law, Richard Marshal, in upholding Hubert 
de Burgh, on whose ruin the king was re- 
solved in deference to his foreign counsellors 
(ib. p. 88; Royal Letters, i. 410). 

Meanwhile Richard was much occupied in 
Wales, where ho was now acquiring exten- 
sive possessions of his own. His brother had 
granted him the castle of Builth and the 
custody of the lands of William de Braose, 
whom Llywelyn ab Iorwerth [q.v.] had put 
to death. This involved him in war with 
Llywelyn, who had Builth in his posses- 
sion, In the winter of 1232-45 Rickard was 
fighting in person in Wales in co-operation 
with Richard Marshal. By March 1233 he 
had driven Llywelyn back and strongly forti- 
fied and garrisoned the castle of Hacmor,as a 
chock on tho aggressions of the "Welsh pimee 
(Ann. Tewkesbury, p. 88). 
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In the summer of 1283 the quarrel be- 
luga Henry and. the Earl Marshal grew 
critical, but the Earl of Cornwall deserted 
jjja brother-in-law for his brother, and his 
lands were ravaged by one of Marshal's 
partisans, Richard Siward [q. v.](A»n. Osney, 

T 7fl). Next year Richard Marshal’s death 
fed to a general pacification. All through 
the struggle Richard showed great weak- 
ness. He was plied largely with grants 
from his brother. Besides the W elsh grants, 
he received the profits of a specially searching 
judicial iter (Ann. Tewkesbury, p. 90), and in 
1286 the lordship of the castle and honour of 
Kharesborough (Dona, i. 488). 

During 1286 Richard also took an active 
part in promoting the marriage of his sister 
ibabella to the Emperor Frederick II, with 
whomheexchangedmanylettersandpresents. 
But the request made early next year by 
Frederick that Richard should pay him a 
visit and take a high command in an ex- 
pedition projected against the French was 
refused by the magnates at Morton on the 
ground that Richard was heir to the throne. 
6 Gregory IX had long been striving to or- 
ganise a new crusade. In June 1230 a 
gathering of magnates assembled at Win- 
chester, and many of them took the cross. 
At their head wlB Richard of Cornwall. 
Jfe out down and sold his woods to pay the 
cost of his pilgrimage. But domestic troubles 
delayed his departure. The marriage of 
Henry III in 1280 had brought over a new 
swarm of foreigners, and Richard again put 
himself at the head of the growing oppo- 
sition to his brother, In 1237 ho openly 
rebuked the Icing for his greed and mal- 
administration (Mait. Paris, iii, 411). In 
1288 he was the mouthpiece of the baronial 
opposition to the marriage of his niece Elea- 
nor, William Marshal’s widow, to Simon of 
Montfort [q. v.], then looked upon as simply 
one of tke greedy group of high-horn foreign 
adventurers (Loyal Letters , ii, 16). For a 
short time the Earl of Cornwall was the 
popular hero. But he soon again showed 
hie characteristic infirmity of purpose. The 
legate Otho, working in the king's interest, 
strove hard to win Richard over; and the 
latter was easily reconciled both to Earl 
Simon and Henry III, On 20 June 1289 he 
stood godfather, along with Simon, to the 
future Edward I, He mediated effectively 
when Henry and Simon quarrelled on 2 Aug 
1289. As before, fresh grants rewarded his 
coaversion to the royal cause. He now re- 
ceived the manor of Lidford and the forest 
of Dartmoor, possessions which, extended his 
Cornish estates as far as Exeter. In January 
1240 the death of his wife Isabella in child- 


birth, quickly followed by that of her new- 
born son, overwhelmed him with grief. But 
he hurried on his crusading preparations. 
The bishops at Reading urged him not to go. 
His presence was the one check on the ra- 
pacious foreigners, Richard answered that 
he could not any longer endure the desolation 
of England (ii, iv. 11). As a last contribu- 
tion to peace, he reconciled Gilbert Marshal 
with the king. 

On 10 June 1240 he hade adieu at Dover 
to the king, in whose care he left his little 
son Henry and his vast estates. A large num- 
ber of English lmighte und nobles followed 
him. The most famous among them were 
Simon de Montfort and the younger William 
Longsword, earl of Salisbury (ib. iv, 44), By 
midsummer day 1240 Richard had reached 
Paris, where St. Louis and his mother, Queen 
Blanche, gave him a hearty welcome. Ray- 
mond Berengar, count of Provence, the 
father of Q uecn Eleanor, methim atTorascon, 
and accompanied him to Snint-Gilles. Mean- 
while Gregory IX renewed his quarrel with. 
Frederick II, and wished to dofer allcruBading 
untilFredorickwas subdued. At Snint-Gilles 
the papal legate, John Bauasan, archbishop 
of Arles, forbade Richard to proceed. Richard, 
was also asked by his brother-in-law the em- 
peror to abandon the undertaking, But he 
angrily rejected all such counsels, and em- 
barked for Palestine at the ftseProvenp alcity 
of Marseilles. On 8 Oct. he landed at Acre, 
where he was rejoined bv Simon de Montfort. 

Three days after lancing at Acre, Richard 
issued a prookmntion offering to take into 
his pay all pilgrims forced to go home for 
lack of means. After completing his pre- 
parations he marched to Ja&. He was ac- 
companied bytheDuko of Burgundy, almost 
the only Frankish crusader who had not 
gone home. Richard prudently kept aloof 
from the factions of the Latin host. He or- 
dered a march towards Ascalon, and busied 
himself with the fortification of the city. 
At tho same time he negotiated a treaty 
with the sultan of Kralr, a dependent of the 
sultan of Egypt, by which many French 
captives were rostored to liberty on 23 April 
(Matt, Paris, iv. 141-8; Rqhrioht, JBeilaye, 
i. 98—8). Richard also collected the hones 
of the Christians slain at Gaza, gave them 
Christian burial at AbcoIou, and endowed a 
priest to say mass for the repose of their souls. 
He then handed over Ascalon to the deputy 
of the EmperorFrederiok, whom Richard re- 
garded as the lawful king of Jerusalem. 

Richard had now done his work. He re- 
turned to Acre through Jaffa. He left Acre 
on 3 May, and landed at Trapani in Sicily 
on 1 July, after & Stormy passage. A toil* 
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liant reception -was offered him by Fre- 
deric!: II, who was then in Sicily. Richard 
then proceeded to the papal curia hearing 
documents from Frederic]:, and hoping to 
mediate a peace betweon pope and emporor. 
He reached Borne in July. But Gregory IX, 
who was at his last gasp, would hear of no- 
thing except the absolute submission of the 
emperor. Richard went back to Frederick 
much disgusted. He was still with him on 
10 Nov. (Pottiiast, Regcsta, i. 940). Soon 
after he set off on his journoy homewards. 
Accompanied by imperial deputies, he made 
his way slowly through the cities of Italy, 
and was everywhere received with great 
honour. In January 1242 he reached Dover. 

On 28 Jan. lie entOTod London (Matt. 
Paris, iv. 180). Next day he took an aotiva 
part in the opening of a council called by 
the king to socure a grant to equip anew cx- 
podilion to Poitou, Richard, whoso ini orests 
as Count of Poitou were specially affocted, 
made liimsolf Ilia spokesman of his brother’s 
wishes. But the barons urged that the Icing 
and the count had better wait until the 
existing truce with France had ended, so 
that Ilonry was forced to collect what money 
he could by privalo negotiations with indi- 
vidual mognalee. But the expedition wont 
forward, and Bichard accompanied it, Bailing 
with Ilenry from Portsmouth on 16 May, 
and reaching Royan on 20 May. Thence 
they proceeded by land to Pons. Tho disas- 
trous campaign of Taillebourg and Saintes 
followed. Richard robulced the disloyalty 
of tho Count ol' La Mancho before) Tnillo- 
bourg, and sought to save the army from its 
perilous plight by crossing tlio bridge to tho 
French army, and persuading St. Louis to 
grant a truce till the next day. Going back 
to Henry, Richard recommended Iub imme- 
diate retreat to Saintes. But he soon quar- 
relled with his brothor. lie blamod him 
for his harsh treatment of a northam noble, 
William de Ros, and at last .joining with other 
disaffoctod nobles, sailed homo to England, 
On 22 Aug. he g ot license to return. After a 
stormy passage, during which he vowed to 
build an abbey if ho escaped shipwruck, 
Richard landed at Scilly on 18 Oct. (Matt. 
Parts, iv. 229). He had lost all hopo of any 
real power in Poitou. 

But, to improve his posit ion, lie now agreed 
to marry Sanobia, third daughter of Ray- 
mond Berengar, count of Provence, and sister 
of the queens of France and England ( Wttr- 
BTEMDnitaEE, Peter II von Savoyen, iv. 87). 
The lady, brought to England by her mother, 
Beatrice, solemnly entered London on 18 No v. 
On 28 Nov. 1248 the marriage wos magnifi- 
cently celebrated at Westminster by Walter 


de Grey, archbishop of York. OnlDeelu 
king and Richard made a settlement £ 
regard to the latter’s property. Richard^ 
nounced his rights in Ireland and Gascon^ 
and received a confirmation of % 


Cornwall, and tlie honours of Waliimrfoidaad 
Eye, with a sum of money and fresh lands in 
compensation (Padera.L 253-4), Justaafo, 
first marriage had connected him with the 
baronial opposition, so did his second mania™ 
closely bind him to the court, to the Savoy- 
ards, and the unpopular foreign influ ences 
Henceforth he was the political ally of his 
brother. His change of policy left room for 
the rise of Simon da Montfort. 

A few years of comparative quiet followed. 
In August 1244 Richard mediated a treaty of 
peace between Henry IH and AW„„ri4 y 
of Scotland, and immediately after engaged in 
an unsuccessful campaign against Davydd II 
prince of Wales [ q . v.] He carefully admini- 
stered his estates and had much money at 
his disposal. He constantly lent the king 
large sums (Patjli, Oesckinhle von England, 
iii. 078). Tho king gave him thefaraing of 
tho new coinage for twelve years as a means 
of recouping him for hfo loans to the state. 
In 1247, when the magnates were desirous 
of formulating their continued grievances 
againBt the king in parliament, Richard be- 
took hiniBelf to Cornwall to avoid attending 
the parliament, and thus thwarted the 
barons’ plan (Matt. Paris, v. 78). In the 
same year, after the death of Henry Raspe, 
the first anti-king set up by the pope against 
Frederick II, a papal legate was sent to 
Richard offering lum the succession of Henry 
Rospo's precarious throne ; but Richard re- 
jected the offer, 

N evertholoss, Frederick II complained that 
Richard was in the hands of the papal party 
(Matt. Parts, iv. 577). In the autumn of 
1247 Richard went on a mission to St. Louis 


of France, who had arranged to sailon crusade 
next year, and wished to restore every man 
his rights before his departure. Richard, it 
was bolieved, vainly urged the claims of the 
English on Normandy and Poitou. In 1250 
he again went to France with Peter of Savoy 
[q. v.], as ambassador to prolong the truce 
{-JFcrdera, i, 272). Subsequently be proceeded 
to Lyons, where Innocent Iv then held his 
court. The pope received him with deie- 
rence, and long and secret conferences were 
exchanged. It seems probable that Innocent 
soundea Richard as to whether he would ac- 
cept the Sicilian throne (SCHiBBJiACHSB,Dia 
letxten Uohemtavfm, p. 42), of which the 
excommunicated emperor had been formally 
deprived. But Richard was not prepared to 
declaro openly against bis brother in-law (cf. 
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JIatT, Pams, v. 847). On Ms way back to 
England Richard paid a second pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. Edmund at Pontigny, and 
visited the abbey of Saint-Denis. Prom the 
latter he bought thB priory at DeeThurst in 
Gloucestershire, with its estates, where he 
umed at building a castle to protect the 
Severn. On 25 April he returned to England 
(Kocs, pp. 104-0). 

' Richard's political attitude was still re- 
garded as doubtful. Though he was essenti- 
ally on hia brother's side, the people, mindful 
of his past, still looked up to him for protec- 
tion against the king. Thus, in 1250, the 
Londoners, aggrieved by some aggressions of 
the abbot of Westminster, Richard Crokesley 
[a. v,1, took their grievances before the earls 
of Cornwall and Leicester, who successfully 
interceded with Henry (Matt. Pabis, v. 1 28 ). 
When Henry III began to quarrel with 
Simon of Montfort about the government of 
Gascony, Richard took Leicester's side. But 
Richard, who was still sore about his early 
failures in Gascony, bitterly resented the 
grant of Gascony to his nephew, the future 
Edward I, which finally shattered his hope 
of dominion in Southern Prance (ib. v. 291, 
318). But in August 1263, when Henry III 
went to Gascony, Richard of Cornwall and 
Queen Eleanor were appointed Tegents of 
England (tb, v. 383 j Fadera, i. 291 ; Royal 
Letters, ii. 99). After Eleanor, who was but 
regent in name, joined her husband in May 
1264, Richard became sole regent. His main 
care was to furnish the king with supplies. 
In January 1264 a great council met, in 
which Earl Richard declared that, ns he was 
more powerful than the other magnates, he 
was hound to set a good example, and pro- 
mised to equip three hundred knights at his 
own expense (Matt. Pabis, v. 424). He 
failed to persuade many nobles to do like- 
wise. He again assembled them after Eastur, 
but theypersisted in offering only conditional 
help (to. v. 440). The regent had to fall 
back on plundering the Jews. He also lent 
large sums to Henry from his own resources 
(i&. v. 468). lie had a fierce conflict with 
the Londoners, and amerced them severely 
for refusing to appear before him to obtain 
his confirmation of their mayor ( liber de 
Antiguk Legibus, p. 621). 

Henry III returned home at the end 
of 1264, with his financial embarrassments 
greater than ever. During 1265 and 1256 the 
long purse of Earl Richard alone enabled him 
to make some Bhow of satisfying his creditors. 
As a pledge for the sums advanced by him, 
Richard received from his brother a grant of 
the royal rights over all the Jews in England. 
This was an enormous addition to his already 


vast resources. But the Jews were already 
reduced to such distress that Richard treated 
them with some consideration, wMch they 
acknowledged in kind. When his nephew, 
Edward, was unable to make headway against 
his Welsh subjects, he visited his uncle at 
Wallingford, and got four thousand marks 
and sound advice from him (tb. v. 693). 
Richard, courted on every side, assumed a 
lofty and independent attitude. He posed as 
a neutral in the quarrels between the barons 
and the king’s foreign favourites (ib. v. 614). 
In the parliament of October 1266, when 
urged by tbe king to set an example of loyalty 
by granting a liberal aid, he firmly refused. 
While thus standing proudly above English 
parties, he received the great opportunity of 
his life — the otfiir of the German crown. 

Since his crusade and his redemption of 
Prankish captives Richard had been a per- 
sonage of European importance, lie had 
already twice declined the pope’s offer of a 
foreign throne in Sicily and Germany respec- 
tively, owing to scruples due to his friendship 
for Frederick II. But the latter’s death in 
1250 altered the situation. When, in Novem- 
ber 1262, the papal notary Albert came to 
England, charged to renew Innocent’s offer of 
the Sicilian throne, Richard entered into long 
negotiations with him, hut, distrusting the 
pope’s terms, rojocted the offer (Stbehteld, 
Karl von Anjou a Is Graf von Provence, p. 83; 
Arm. Burton, p. 339). Richard was, however, 
annoyed when Henry III during hia Gascon 
expedition of 1264 accepted the Sicilian throne 
for Ms son Edmund without asking Richard’s 
advice. The death of Henry, Frederick II's 
son by Isabella of England, in December 
1263, meanwhile loosened the dynastic con- 
nection between England and the empire. In. 
May 1254 Conrad IV, Frederick’s eldest son, 
died, and his papal rival, William of Hol- 
land, thereupon ruled Germany without a 
rival until his death in January 1266. 
Nearly a year elapsed before a new king of 
theRomanswas elected. The German princes 
were divided into partisans of the Hohen- 
staufen and of the pope. Pape Alexander IV, 
who had just succeeded Innocent IV, per- 
ceived that a strong German king, a par- 
tisan of the Ilohenstaufen, might well ruin 
papal predominance in Italy as well as Ger- 
many. Henry III watched German affairs 
with no less interest. Now that he was 
pledged to Edmund’s Sicilian candidature, 
lie was anxious that the next German king 
should not stand in his son’s way. It 
was soon felt that Riohard’s candidature 
would meet many difficulties. He was 
friendly to the papal policy, and yet no ex- 
treme man, and long closely attached to the, 
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Holienstaufen. Above all, be lind plenty of Frankfurt to make tlioir election 
money. It is not clear in wliat quarter sion into the town was denied them buri" 
Richard's name was first suggested. Henrylll formally elected Richard befn™ (17^ 
had in February or Murcli 1250 sent 'William The town was hold by Arnold of Trie/*^’ 
Bonquer to the pope to procuro that the next joined with the Duke of Saxonv and u 
king of Germany should be a friend of Eng- proctor of Ottocar of Bohemia in •protest'* ' 
land and the Roman court ( Fwdera , i. 337 ; agninst so irregular nn election * Ottoe 
cf. Bauch, p. 140, and Kootl, pp. 140-3). however, soon declared liis adhesion to Tt' 
On 19 June Henry sent a mission, including chard, and thus secureda majority for 
Richard, earl of Gloucester, and John Manscl, of four of the seven electors ( Fadera i 3v>. 
to Germany (Fiedcra, i. 342). Meanwhile cf. Sciiihsmaoudr , Die letzten Hohejutaufm 
in Germany the count palatine Louis II, the p. 4 00-1). But the electors of Trier Saxon 
leader of tho Holienstaufen, was anxious for and Brandenburg persisted in their opm» ' 
a compromise. Oonrail, archbishop of Oo- tion. On 1 April they elected Alfonso of 
logne, already well acquainted with Richard Castile. Tho olection is of great constitn- 
and England, declared himself in Richard’s t ional importance in German history as the 
favour. John of Avosncs, count of Hainault, first occasion on which the seven electors of 
took to England an invitation from some later history definitely exercise the right of 
German princes. By the end of tho year choice (of. Urban IV’s bull dated Civita 
definite engagements woro made. On 20 Nov. Veechia, 31 Aug, 3263; Bohmek-Fiokeb 
flic count palatine signed, at Baeliarach, Urgent a Imperii, v. 992-3; Schibbstachee* 
tho conditions on which ho would support Knrfitrsten- Colley. ; Busson’s boppclwahl 
Richard's candidal ure. The count was to den Jahres 1 257, and Bauch’s Markgrafen 
marry a daughter of Henry III, whn was to Johann I ami Otto III von Brandenburg 
bring him a great marriage portion. Richard Exeurs II). 

was to renounce all claims on Sicily, and Richard's dcctionwasknowntoHenrylll 
to appear in Germany before midsummer on 17 Jan. (Feed era, i. 363). Then came a 
(Boilmhu, Wittelnbachisehe ltegenten, p. 27). letter from Conrad of Cologne (Matt.Pabi? 
On 15 Dec., at, Ziindorf, Conrad, archbishop vi. 341). On 30 Jan. Ottocar’s emissaries 
of Oologno, formally adopted Richard’s can- took to Wallingford their lord’s approval, 
didaturc. Besides acknowledging tho right King llomy urged his brother to accept tho 
and independence of the see of Colognu, throne. After a show of hesitation, Richard 
Richard was to pay eight thousand marks in announced his willingness with an outburst 
instalments for Conrnd's vote (Lacommot, of tears, protesting lliat lie was not moved 
TTrkundenbuch des Niederrheins, ii. 232-3), by greed or ambition, but by an honest desire 
or three thousand marks in ease his election to restore the prosperity of tho empire and 
was not carried. On 20 Doc. Richard nc- govorn justly and loyally (Matt. 1 j abis, v, 
ceptad these terms in Loudon, and sunt 003). tn tho well-attended mid-Lent parlia- 
hostages to Archbishop Conrad (ib. ii. 233). mont ho bade adieu to the English barons. 
Henry III also scaled tho compact. Richard’s Boon afterwards Conrad of Cologne and 
money was now scattered freely over Qor- other German magnates came to London 
many. Ilo sold his woods to increase liis and did homage to him (ib, v. 625). On 
means. Tho .Tows, his faithful dependents in 29 April Richard took liis departure from 
England, did Richard good service in further- Yarmouth (ib. v. 628). lie const ituted Fnik 
ing hie candidature (Fadera, i. 305 ; Monti- Basset, bishop of London, his proctor for his 
menta Germania, Soriptores, xvi. 383-4). English possessions. 

But Alfonso X of Castilo, originally sug- Fifty ships were needed for the transport of 
gcelod by tho citizens of Pisa and Marseilles, himself, his wife Snnehia, and his eldest son 
was now welcomed ns a rival candidate by Henry and their attendants. On 1 May they 
the archbishop of Trier. lie was oven more landed at Dordrecht, and on 17 May, Ascen- 
prodigal of his purse than Richard (LirKAtT, sion Day, Richard and Snnehia were crowned 
tip. 22-4). The French party, afraid of an king and queen at Aachen by Conrad of Co- 
English emperor who had once boon countof logna. Richard had broughta new crown and 
Poitou, actively took tho side of Alfonso, who insignia from England, which he afterwards 
also secured tho Brandenburg and Saxon handed over to the chapter for safe keeping; 
votes. Ottocar of Boliomia, though nogo- some of these jewels may he among the pre- 
tiating with Archbishop Conrad and Rioliard, sent treasures of theDom at Aachen. When 
would como to no definite decision. the festivities were over, grave counsels were 

On 18 Jan. 1257 the archbishop of Cologne, held. It was resolved to take the field 
with the archbishop of Mainz’s proxy, ana tho against Arnold of Trier, With this object 
count palatine, appeared before the walls of 3 li chard moved to Cologne, where he spent 
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Whitsuntide. The citizens were less friendly 
to him than the archbishop. From Cologne 
Richard slowly marched up the Rhine, scat ter- 
ser money, grants, and confirmations with a 
larish hand. The majority of the estates of 
the Lower Rhineland were strongly on his 
side. The Duke of Brabant was the only 
important exception. But the Upper Rhine- 
land was more divided. His supporters, the 
elector of Mainz and the count palatine, were 
confronted by the elector of Trier and the 
towns of “Worms and Speyer, which banded 
together in fierce opposition to Richard, Bub 
the non-appearance of Alfonso of Castile de- 
prived his partisans of their chance. Richard 
gradually made headway, and hade fair to 
become effective lord of all the Rhineland. 
He made a long stay at Mainz in the summer 

and early autumn (BOKMEn-FtOKERjifeycsfa, 

v. 997)- On 18 Sept, lie entered Oppenheim 
in triumph. On 20 Sept, he proceeded south 
to Wcis’enburg (ib. v. 999). Finding that 
the Germans did not like his largo English 
following, he prudently sent them home 
about Michaelmas (Matt. Pahis, vi. 6ii3). 
Next year lie showod his sympathy with 
England by sending fifty ships laden with 
provisions to relieve a scarcity (ib. iv. 673). 
Before wintor set in Richard was again in. the 
Lower Rhineland. On 29 Oct. he was at 
Liege, and on 28 Nov. at Neuss. On 27 Feb. 
1258 ho was at Siegburg (Lauomblet, ii. 
248). In April and May 1268 he was again 
at Aachen, lie was more at home there than 
anywhere else in Germany. The citizens re- 
ceived from him many new privileges (ib. ii. 
238), The one German building in whioh 
his hand can he traced is the so-called curia 
ol King Richard, which was the town-hall of 
the city until the building of the larger and 
more imposing later town-hall (Miranda, 
pp. 19-28). It still survives in part, and is 
used to keep the local archives. 

In the summer of 1258 Richard made a 
second expedition into tlie Upper Rhineland. 
John, bishop of Liibcck, writing to that city 
in July ( Urkundenbuch der Stadt IAlboeft, 
ersteT Thoil, pp. 233-6 ; Eoiimpr-Fioker, 
Regesta, v. 1000), describes him as orthodox, 
prudent, stronuous, wealthy, well connected, 
energetic, and moderate. Elis power was at 
length generally acknowledged throughout 
the Rhineland. Worms and Speyer alono 
held out. About May Richard sent Arch- 
bishop Gerhard of Mainz to try and win 
them over, He failed, and on 16 Juneltichard 
was at Oppenheim collecting an army to march 
against the rebel cities. On 26 July Richard 
mads his triumphal entry into Worms, whore 
he gave presents and privileges both _ to the 
Jews and Christians (‘Ann. Wormationses/ 
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p. 60, in Pebtz, Mon. Germ. Set iptores, xvii. 
60 j Bokmeh-Ficker, Reyesta, v. 1001). 
Everywhere the bishops were on his side, 
and the Worms annalist complains that they 
took advantage of the situation to invade the 
liberties of the cities (Ann. TForm. p. 69). 
At last even the archbishop of Trier and 
the Duke of Brabant agreed to submit to 
Richard if Alfonso did nob appear in person 
(Matt. Paths, v. 649 j Reyesta, v. 1002). A 
papal legate joined Richard’s train. The 
Italian cities began to acknowledge liim. He 
got at least as far as Basel (‘ Ghron. Elen- 
nardi 1 in Mon. Germ, Script, xvii. 122). 

Richard’spower in Germany never reached 
a greater height. But his recognition by 
the Rhineland meant very little, and the rest 
of Germany was quite unaffected by his in- 
fluence. The silence of IheGermanchroniclers 
as to his movements shows how little interest 
was taken in him. Moreover, ha was only 
loved hecausa of his money ; and, despite 
strenuous efforts to raise fresh supplies at 
home, his purse was now exhausted (Fadern, 
i. 377). At Basel the princes began to desert 
him. On 6 Oct. he was at Speyer, and on 
19 Oct. at Worms (lteyesta, v. 1003). In 
the winter he suddenly resolved to return 
to England, hoping to get fresh resources. 
The Germans were angry at his departure, 
the English barons feared his coming. Ri- 
chard went home through Cambray, whence 
ho reached Arras on 14 Jan. 1269 (Boiimeh- 
Fickeb, Acta Imperii Selecta, pp. 310-11). 
At Saint-Omer a deputation of English mag- 
nates told Mm that he could only ha allowed 
to land in England after he had taken an 
oatk to observe the provisions of Oxford. 
Even, the king advised this step (Royal 
letters, ii. 132). Richard sworo that he 
had no peer in England, and reproached the 
English barons for presumptuously reform- 
ing the realm without consulting him. Bub 
he promised to take the oatk. 

un 27 Jan. 1269 Rickard, with his queen 
and youngor son Edmund, landed at. Dover. 
He was mot by Henry III and Archbishop 
Boniface; hut the barons would allow 
noither king to enter Dover Castle. Next 
day he went to Canterbury, whero he took, 
in the chapter-house of Cmrist Church, the 
oath exacted by the barons (M vet. Paths, 
v. 735-0). The Earl of Gloucester, who ad- 
ministered it, was careful to address him 
merely as 1 Earl of Cornwall.’ On 2 Feb. 
the two kings entered London, which was 
richly adorned in their honour, The citizens 
especially welcomed Richard, since his Ger- 
man candidature had opened for them new 
avenues of trade. Richard was present at 
the parliament of 9 Feb. The few German 
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nobles who accompanied, him, disgusted to of Conrad IV and grandson of Prsde - 'vrT 
find how little reverence and favour lie poa- should be appointed king in hi 3 stead 
sessed in his own country, wont bark in- 21 Juno 1262 he paid a third visit- t 2" 
dignnnt (Matt. Pabis, v. 737). Mean- ompire (Wtkhs, p.131 ; cf. Liber tie Antiln? 
while Richard spent Christmas in Cornwall Lcyibus, p. 60). lie travelled IhrouehBi 
(Wskus, p. 123). His object now was to dors and Brabant to Aachen X, ' 
provide money for the expenses of his pro- 6 Aug. he confirmed 1o Ottocar of Bok ™ 
jected journey to be erownod at Homo. both his hereditary lands and his new 

Pope Aloxander IV, although ho had long sitions of Austria and Slyria thus fin 
■wished well to Richard, was embarrassed on conciliating the strongest prince of the em 
every side, and had no wish to offend the pira (Mibahda, p. 18 ; cf. Gebauep * m " 
lringof Castile (Ricordano Malespini, in Mu- 421 sq.) Ilo was at Frankfuit on 17 S 22 
batoei, Jtenm Ital. Script, viii. 980, and Ilo had some difficulty in making peace wuli 
1 Ann. Salisburg.’ in Mon. Qerm. Script, ix. Werner of Mainz, but liis old enemy Arnold 
794). But hy sending a legate to Germany of Trior, was now dead, and the new arch 
ha had practically taken Richard’s side, and bishop of Trier was his friend. Accompanied 
was now doing the best he could to further by Wornor, Richard again proceeded south 
his interests. Already in 1268 Milan and all On 16 Oct. he had reached Hagenau where 
tlio Italian towns allied with tlio church woro he sought in vain to mediate between the 
supporlinglticliard (Ltlbecker Urhundcnbuch, citizens of Strasshurg and them bishop 
p. 234). The Romans chose him senator for (‘ Bpllurn Waltlierianum 1 in Mon. Germ 
life. All soernod ready for the coronation Script, xvii. 118). Later, on 6 Nov!, he was 
journey. at Hchlettstadt, where he granted a charter 

On 18 June 1200 Richard again crossed to (Gudauhr, pp. 390-1). He was back at 
Germany (Wnais,p. 124). Between 27 Juno Ilagonau on 18 Nov., and, after visitum 
and 8 July ho was at Cambray. Ilo was at Mainz, was at Trior on 23 Jan. 1263. On 
Worms from 20 Aug. to 17 Sept. (1 ionium- 10 Feb. he was again in England. Nodoubt 
Fiaxun, J?ci?e8f«,v. 100Q-7). lie now granted tlio impossibility of drawing supplies from 
the Wotterau to his friend and chamberlain, England accounts for the short duration and 
Philip of Falkenstein, and Alsaco to Bishop limited succcsb of his stay (Fmdera, i, 421). 
Womer of Strasshurg, while patching up an Richard’s brief visits to Germany did not 
old feud betweon that town and Worms withdraw him from English politics. In 
(Qubauhb, pp. 106-71 ; Ann. Worm. pp. CO, 1200 he wont to London during Benr/s 
66). On 4 Oct. he was at Boppard. On abseuoo abroad, and called a parliament for 
24 Oct. he was back again in England. 26 April ( Liber de Antiqvix Lcyibus, p. 44). 

On 26 JMny 12G1 the doath of Alexander IV Lato in. 1261 he was callod in as arbiter to 
deprived Richard of liis best chance of being decide the important question whether the 
orownod omperor. Tlio now pope, Urban IV, king or the barons had the rigktto nominate 
soon leant towards Alfonso. Alfonso was sheriffs, and early in 1262 he decided in 
willing to accept Urban’s arbitration. Ri- favour of the king (Fiedeva, i. 416; Royal 
chard’s sonso of dignity had always pre- Letters, ii. 198). On 16 July 1263 ke se- 
vented him from submitting his claims to cured a temporary truce after war had 
the pope’s discretion. Urban summoned both brokon out betwoon king and barons (Lib. 
lungs before his court, but Richard put off de Ant. Ley. p. 66). when the conflict 
Bonding a representative, and nothing was became inevitable in 1264, King Richard 
done. At last, as Richard grew to despair of warmly took up liis brother's side, and was 
his claims, ho agreed to submit to the arbi- denounced by tho patriotic song-writers 
tration of Clement IV, whom lio know to ( Carmen de Hello Leiomsi, p. 13; cf. Ris- 
be personally more favourable to him, But uAmmR, De Hello, p. 140 n.) In February 
there woro long delays bofore any diroct he was at Windsor and Oxford, organising 
act ion was taken. A fourth popo ; Gregory X, resistance in conjunction with his nephew 
at last began to soriously bostir himsolf about Edward. In revongo, in March, the Lon- 
thobuBmcssjbutRicharddicdboibre any do- doners plundered and devastated hie Isle- 
cision was reached. worth ostates, and destroyed his house at 

While Richard thus failod to obtain per- Wostminster (Wxkds, pp. 140-1). Before 
manent papal recognition, he was almost Lowes, the barons offered a large sum of 
equally unsuccessful in enforcing his claims money to Riohard if lie would procure peace 
in Germany, During his absence the oppo- (Wveus, pp. 148-9 ; Wbigllt, Political Songs, 
eition grow. In Juno 1201 Wornor, arch- p, 69, Camd. Soc.) But Richard joined Ea- 
bishop of Mainz since 1269, proposed that ward in urging resistance (Hisuansbb, Re 
if ho romainod longer absent, Oonvadin, son Bello, p. 30). At the battle of Lewes, Richard 
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commanded jointly with IXoury the left of 
the army. In the fierce fight Richard got 
separated from his brother, and took refuge 
in a mill. He was sooa surrounded and forced 
to surrendex’ amid the jeers of the soldiers at 
the soxry plight of Ciraur Augustus (Political 
S>ings, p. 69 ; Chron. Melrose, p. 196). Allhis 
lands, including the earldom of Cornwall, 
were seized by Simon de Mont fox t. Richard 
was kept under close custody by Henry de 
Montfort (W rims, p. 153), being taken to the 
Tower and tbence to his own castle at Wal- 
linnford (Liber de Ant. Leg. p. 63). ne was 
finally immured ' minus honeste quamregiam 
deceret honestatem ’ (Wykes, p, 175) with 
his younger son Edmund at Kenilworth. 
When the news of the battle of Evesham 
reiclied the garrison, the boldiers were for 
nuirdering him on the spot. After Evesham 
Richard and his son wero unconditionally 
released by tbe younger Simon de Montfort. 
On 0 Sept. 120(5 Richard reached Walling- 
ford, where friends and family joyfully cele- 
brated ilia release. His lauds were of course 
restored (cf. Wyjees, p. 179). Despite the 
hard treatment ho had experienced, Richard 
still counselled moderation. In Daeembor 
1205 he requited the younger Simon by pro- 
curing for him decent terms of surrender in. 
Axholme and spoke warmly in his behalf be- 
fore the king at Northampton (ItlsnANUEH, 
Chron. p. 61). In 126G he joined the legate 
in mediating the surrender at Kenilworth, 
though his name does not occur in the 
Dictum de Kenilworth in which his son 
Henry is associated with the legate (Select 
Charters, p. 421). ne disliked the wild 
schemes of dirinlieritance and pressedfoi' that 
scheme of redeeming the rebols’ lands which 
the Dictum contained (Ann. Waverley, p. 
307). lie supplied Henry III with money 
and provisions to enable him to keep on foot 
the army that, in 1207, conquered tho islo of 
Ely (Wykes, p. 204). In roturn Henry pe- 
titioned the barons to do something for 
Richard, now loaded with dobt (Fcedera, i. 
406). The Londoners paid him ono thousand 
markscomponsationfor his losses at Islewortli 
(Liber de Ant. Leg. pp. 94-6). He also helped 
to pacify Llywelyn ab Gruffydd [q, y,] 
(Loyal Letters, ii. 312). When the affairs 
of the realm wero finally sett led, Richard 
started on his fourth and last visit to Ger- 
many on 4 Aug. 1208. 

Richard now showed great activity in. 
maintaining order in Germany. At first he 
stayed at Cambxay (B 6 hmeh-Fiokeh, Aeta 
Imperii Seleeta, p. 812). On 22 Sept, ho was 
at Aachen (id. pp. 813-14), and on 16 Dec. 
et Cologne. Oil 7 March he reached Worms, 
and summoned a diet which met on 14 April, 


Edicts wore promulgated declaring a Land- 
friede for the Rhineland and denouncing the 
robber castles and the excessive tolls of the 
Rhine (Wykes, pp. 222-4; Ann. Wonna - 
Hernia, p, 08 ; Bohmbb-Ficikbb, Begesta, v. 
1019; Mon, Get m. Leges, ii. S81-2). The re- 
sult was increased peace and trade. Richard 
afterwards attended a church council at the 
same place. He spent the latter part of May 
at.Frunkfurt. On 16 June he mawied his 
third wife, Beatrice of Falkenstein, at Kaisers- 
lautern, and, after great festivities, reached 
Mainz by 9 July. Thence he proceeded 
to England with his wife, landing at Dover 
on 8 Aug. (Wykes, p. 225). He was present 
on 13 Oct. at the translation of St. Edward’s 
remains into the new church built by 
Henry III at Westminster (ib. p. 226), and 
successfully mediated between Earl Gilbert 
of Gloucester and his nephew Edward. 

Richard’s health was already declining 
when the great shook came of the murder of 

Montfort. The young man with his'brotlier 
Edmund had joined their cousin Edward on 
a crusade. Richard procured the removal of 
Henry's body to England, and buried it at his 
own foundation at Hayles. He also recalled 
Edmund, his other son, fearing that he might 
meet a similar fate. In September 1271 
Richard visited Yorkshire, returning to the 
south in the winter. On 12 Dec. he reached 
Berkkampstead. The next night he was 
smitten with paralysis of the right side, and 
almostlosthisspeechandreason. He fingered 
on until 2 April 1272, when he died. His 
body was buried beside his son and second 
wife, Sancliia, at Hayles. His heart was 
buried iij the choir of the Franciscan church 
at Oxford (Monasticon, v. G99). 

Richard was the only Englishman who 
attempted to rule the holy Roman empire, 
and the task proved beyond his strength. 
Ho was at all times bountiful to the 
church, and was the founder of several 
houses of religion, including, in 1266, a con- 
vent of Trinitarian or Maturine friars at 
Knaresborough in Yorkshire (ib. vi, 1665- 
1667), and in 1266 tho Austin nunnery of 
Burnham in Buckinghamshire, with which 
Dugdale has confused a small Benedictine 
nunnery at Brunham or Nunhumkolme, east 
of Pocklington in. Yorkshire (Monasticon, vi. 
646-6, cf. iv. 278-9), His greatest founda- 
tion was, however, that of the Cistercian 
abbey of Hayles, near Wiuokcombe in Glou- 
cestershire. He began, the building about 
1240, in fulfilment of the vow he took when 
in danger of shipwreck, and on 0 Nov. 1261 
caused the church to be ceremoniously dedi- 
cated in the presence of the king. The first 
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monks came from liis father’s fotmdat ion at 
Beaulieu. Richard endowed the houso libe- 
rally. In 1271, just befoi'o his death, the 
church was burnt down ; but Edmund of 
Cornwall, Richard’s son and successor, re- 
built it (ib. v. 686-0). By his will Rickard 
established a college of secular priost sat Ox- 
ford to pray for the reposo of his soul. But 
Edmund thought he would hotter further his 
father’s desiro by converting this into the new 
Cistercian abbey of Rewley, just outside Ox- 
ford (ib. v. 697-701). 

Richard was thrice married. All his_ wives 
are desoribed as very beautiful. By his first 
wife, Isabella, daughter of William Marshal 
tho regent, and widow of Gilbert of Clare, 
earl of Gloucester, whom ho married on 
30 March 1231 at Marlow, lie had: 1. John, 
horn 81 Jan., died 22 Sept. 1282, and buried 
at Reading (Ann. Tewhesbwy, p. 89); 2. Isa- 
bella, bom Beptombor 1238, diod October 
1234, and also buried at Reading (ib. p. 93) ; 
3. Henry, bom 1 Nov. J235 at Uaylos [soo 
Iltnmv of Axmainu]; 4. Nicholas, who died 
a few days after his birth at Herkhamstead, 
and cost his niothor her life. Tsabolla died 
on 10 Jan. 1240, and was buried at Beaulieu 
(ii.pp.lL8-] 4). Her heart was deposited at 
Tewkesbury amanghar first husband’s family. 
By his second wife, Banchia of Provence, 
wnom he married on 23 Nov. 1242, Richard 
had two sonB : the older, horn in July 1240, 
died on 16 Aug. (Mato. Pabib, iv. 668-9) ; 
the second, born after Christmas 1200, was 
baptised Edmund (see below) by Archbishop 
Boniface in honour of Richard’s oarly frionu, 
St. Edmund of Canterbury (ib. v. 04). 

By Beatrice of Ealkonstein Richard loft no 
issue (Wyjcns, pp. 224-226; Gebaube, pp. 
264-8, 616-32). Sandford ( Qcnculotjioal Ilis- 
tmy, p. 99) says that Richard was also father 
of three natural children : 1. Richard, an- 
cestor of tho knightly families of tho Corn- 
wnlla called barons of Butford in Shropshire, 
and of those of Borington in Herefordshire ; 
2. Walter, who received a grant of land from 
lira brother Edmund ; S. Isabel, who married 
Maurice of Berkeley. 

Edmund, second Eatuq op Coenwaix 
(1260-1800), was knighted and invostod 
with the oiuldum by Ilcury III on 18 Oct. 
1272. On Houry'is death next month he was 
named joint guardian of the roalm, but his 
position seems to have boon honorary, and 
the power romained with tho archbishop of 
York and the chancollor, Walter de Merton 
[q. v.] In April 1279 ho was again appointed 
Jointlieutenant of tho realm. When Edward 
went to Gascony in May 1286, Edmund was 
mode guardian and lieutenant of England. 
On this occasion Ms functions were moro 


important, as the chancellor accou^TT 
Edward; but the three years of theS 
absence were uneventful. In 1097 rd ~“° “ 
became councillor to the yourm PrinTTf 
Wales He died on 1 oL L300 L “ n ° 

“ e f- ¥s rffar0 i t ’ * da ^ 8hter of KioCds 

Clare, eighth carl of Clare and seventh ead 
of Gloucester [q. v.] He left no issue, and 
the earldom became extinct. 

[The oldest modern life of Richard i B J P 
von Gunrtling’s Geschichlen und Thaten 
Bidmrd’s 1 (Berlin, 1710). G.C GebaueS 
und denckwurdigo Thaten Herrn Richards er 
wiililton romtbohen K.iysera (Leipzig 17441 
still of use for its ftilneBB and the documents 
printed m it. A. Lipkau’s Do Richardo comita 
OornubiBB riecto coronafo Regs /i 8C ji 

is a rathor thin Konigsborg inaugural disserta- 
tion, of which only thirty-two pages have been 
printed. Dr. Hugo KobIi’b Richard von Com- 
wall, orsterThoil (1209-1267), Strassbnrg, 1888 
is careful and almost exhaustive up to Richard’s 
coronation, though uomotimes failing to disen. 
tangle the biography from general history, and 
occasionally making littlo mistakes in English 
matters. Tho biography of Riohard in the 
Aligcmoine deutsebo Biographie (xxriii. 412 - 
413) by E. Schirrnmchnr is too brief to be of 
value. Richard’s German career and the con- 
st itutional problems involved in his election have 
been much wi'illon about in Germany. Among 
older monographs may bo mentioned Zentgr.iy 
Do Xnterrogno imperii Germanici (Wittenberg, 
1608), and Schwartz's Dissoilatio do Intorregno 
(Jena, 1714). Among recent monographs upon 
special points may ho montionod A.BuSBon’sDie 
Doppnhvnhl tlojs JnbreB 1267 (Munster, 1886); 
A. di Miranda's Richard von Cornwallis und sein 
Yorliiiltniss zur KrSnungsstodt Aachen, Bonn, 
1880; A. Ranch's DioInitiativozurWahlHicbards 
von Cornwall cum romischen IConig, printed ns 
an appnni lix to hisboolc onDi 0 Markgrafen Johann 
I und Otto III von Brandenburg in lhren Be/ie- 
hungon zttm Reich, 1220-1267 (Breslau, 1888), 
oud Schirrmnchor’s Kurfursten Colleg. A soh- 
tnry and short English monograph is F. P. 
Wobcr’s Richard, earl of Cornwall, and his Coins 
as King of the Romans, London, 1893, reprinted 
from tho Numismatic Chronicle, 3rd ser. xiii, 
273-81. Among the general histories which 
spooinlly deal with Richard may be mentioned 
Pauli’s Engtischo Goschiehte, excellent for both 
the English and German sides of his career, 
Lorenz's Deutsche Geschiehte im 13™ und 11 “ 
Jahrbundert, E. Schirrmaehep’s Die letzten 
TIohenstnui'on, ospooiidly bk. in, oil. iii. and vii. 
Richard’s Gorman acts are calendared in J. F. 
Bdkmor’fl Regosta Imperii, of whioh the last and 
best edition for tho 1198—1272 period is that 
edited by Eickor (Innsbruck, 1879-1892). The 
acts of Richard in Ibis edition are in vol. v. pp. 
088-1024, andpp. 1783-1774. More important 
documents are printed in full in Bohmer-Sieker's 
Aetn Imperii Selects, pp. 307-16 (IunBbiuok, 
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1870); Bohmer-'Wills Eegesta ArclnepiBeoporu.ni 
jlo tuntinensiuin, vol. ii ; Lacomblct’fl TJrkun- 
denbnch fur die Gcachichte dea Nicderrheins, 
toI. ii. i Bohmer’a 'WitteUbachische Regesten ; 
EBgesten dor Pfslzgrafon, publi&hed’by Badiaehe 
Hiatorische Commission ; Rymer’e Feeders, vol. 
i- Rot. Lit. Clnus. ; Shirley’a Royal Letters 
fKolls Ser.) ; Matthew Paris’s Hist. Major, 
^nnalos Monastic!, Plorea Hisloriarum. Risk- 
ier (all in Rolls Ser.) ; Liber de Antiquis 
Le^ibus, Wright’s Political Songs, and Rish- 
anger’s De Bello (the last three in Camden Soc.) ; 
Dogdale’s Monastieon, vols, iv. v. vi. , Dugdale’a 
Baronage, i 701-8; Sandford’s Genealogical His- 
tory, pp. 08-100 , Doyle’s Official Baronage, i. 
436-7; Raynuldi Annalcs Eooleskstiei ; the 
French and German chroniclers quoted from 
Bouquet and Hertz are referred to in the text, 
the chief passages of the English writers dealing 
m th Richard aio conveniently excerpted by Pauli 
and Liebermann in Portz'a Mon. Germ. vols. 
xsrii. and xxviii. Among the literary com- 
memorations of Richard may be mentioned 
Chapman’s carious ‘Tragedy of Alphonsus, Em- 
peror of Germany,’ which makes Alfonso actually 
reign in Germany until his tyranny leads to lus 
murder, and Richard becomes his successor. It 
has been elaborately edited by Dr.Elze in 1867.] 

T. F. T. 

RICHARD, Earn, or Cajimudgd (d. 
1416), was second son of Edmund of Langley, 
first duke of York [soe Langley, Emnnro 
be], by Isabel of Castile, Ilia godfather 
was Richard II. In early life ho was called 
Richard of Coningsburgli, and wns presum- 
ably horn at that place (Dttsdale, Monast. 
Angl, vi. 865). In April-May 1403 he 
was employed in the Welsh war, and on 
9 May wus at Hereford, whence he wrote 
complaining that he could get no pay for 
his men (Nicolas, Proc. Privy Council, ii. 
69). In tho following year he was still on the 
same service at Hereford, and on 28 June 
was summoned to join the Prince of Wales 
at Worcester (ib. i. 224, 280, 282). He is 
mentioned among those who were sum- 
moned to the council in 1406 (ib. ii. 98). On 
28 June 1106 he was knighted, and soon 
afterwards was appointed one of the escort 
for the king’s daughter Philippa, the n g oing 
to be married to Eric of Denmark. He left 
London on 7 Aug., joined the king at Lynn, 
and about the end of the month sailed from 
that port. Philippa was married at Lund 
on 28 Oct., and Richard returned to Eng- 
land in time to reach London by 4 Dec. 
{Vj!Yzm,lIisb. Henry JF,ii.448-51 ; Fasdera, 
t iii. 448, 447-8 ; Nicolas, Proa. Privy Council, 
i. 294). He was created Earl of Cambridge, 
a title formerly hold by his fat her, by Ileury V 
onl May 1414, Richard liad married Anne, 
daughter of Roger (VI) do Mortimer, and 
granddaughter of Lionel, duke of Clarence. 


This connection now led him to become 
the centre of a plot for placing his wife’s 
brother, Edmund, earl of March, on the 
throne. Richard’s chief fellow-conspirators 
were Henry, lord de S crops of Masham, 
and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton. ScropB's 
wife Johanna had been the second wife of 
Richard’s father, Edmund of Langley. The 
scheme was of north- country origin. It in- 
cluded a plan for the restoration of the heir 
of the Percys, and for the raising of a revolt 
in Wales. It was, in fact, a revival of the 
old alliance of the Percys, Mortimers, and 
Qlendower. If Edmund Mortimer would not 
take part in the scheme, it wa3 intended to 
bring in the pseudo-RichordllfromScotland. 
The plot was to take effect after the king’s 
departure to Prance, and some authorities 
suggest that the conspirators were actually 
bribed by the Trench (WALBiNomir, Hist. 
Angl. ii. 308 ; Qesta Henrici, p.lO n.) In July 
1416, when the king was at Southampton, pre- 
paring to sail for Prance, the plot was re- 
vealed to Mortimer. Mortimer declared that 
such a matter needed time for consideration, 
hut on the following morning revealed the 
conspiracy to the king. The conspirators 
were at once arrested, and on 21 July a 
commission was appointed for their trial. 
On 2 Aug. they were brought before a jury 
of the county at Southampton, and adjudged 
guilty. Grey was at once executed, but 
Scropo and Richard of Cambridge, being 
peers, were remanded. On 6 Aug. they were 
accordingly brought before a court of peers, 
under Thomas of Clarence. The court, after 
examining the record of the previous trial, 
adjudged them both to death, and they were 
executed on the same day. Richard, before 
his death, addressed two pitiable letters to 
the king. In the first he acknowledged his 
guilt ; iu the second, written probably after 
the first trial, ho hogged for mercy (Ellts, 
Original Letters, i.4A~5). Richard’s attainder 
was confirmed by parliament in. November 
1416 ; it was reversed in the first parliament 
of Edward IV in 1461 {Rolls of Parliament, 
iv. 09, v. 486). Richard was ‘ a weak, un- 
grateful man ’ (Stubbs, Constitutional His- 
toiy, iii. 87). By Anne Mortimer he was 
father of Richard, duke of York, and grand- 
father of Edward IV, and of Isabel, wife of 
Henry Bourchier, earl of Essex [q. v.] After 
Anne’s death he married Maud, daughter of 
Thomas, lord Clifford. There is a portrait of 
Richard iuHarloian MS. 6806, from a stained 
window of contemporary date in Christ 
Church, Canterbury; itis engraved inDoyle’s 
‘ Official Baronage/ 

[Walsineham’a Hist. Augl. ii, 306-6 ; Gasta 
HeniioiQuinti, pp. 10-11 (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Mon- 
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si l'plot’s Ohroniques, p. 8(3(3, cd. Buclion ; RolLs 
of Parliament, iv. SI- G , Rymor’s Foedoro, ix. 
300-1 ; Forty-fourth Report of tho Dpputy- 
Icoopor, pp, 679-91; Ramsay’s Lancaster and 
York ; Dugd.ilo’a Baronage, ii. 168 ; Doyle's 
Official Baronago, i. 204- ; otlior authorities 
quoted.] C. L. K. 

RICHARD, Duke oit York (1411-1400), 
wustho only son of Riclmrd of Ooiiisborough, 
oarlof Cambridge (4 14.15) [q. v.], by his first 
■wife, Anno Mortimer, sister of Edmund, curl 
of March. Ilo wasdescondod from Edward III 
by both parents ; for his father was second 
son of Edmund of Langley, first (luho of 
York [q, v.], Edward Ill’s fifth son j while 
his mother was a daughter of Roger Morti- 
mor(YI), fourth earl of March [q. v.], liimsulf 
grandson of Lionol, duke of Clarence, Ed- 
ward Ill’s third sou. Lionel's daughter and 
lieiiess, Philippa, married Edmund Morti- 
mor (II), third, oarl of March. Tho hitter’s 
grandson, Edmund Mortimer (tho uncle of 
the subject of this notice), succeeded to tho 
earldom ns fifth oarl of March in duo course, 
and would ltavo succeeded to tho crown after 
Richard II hut for tho usurps. I ion o f 1 Ienry I V. 
In 1425 licdicdohildless, and his immense pos- 
sessions and prospective claim to tho crown 
desconded to Richard, his sister’R son fsoe 
Mortimer, Edmund (IV) de, 1391-1426]. 

By the inquisitions, takou on the lands of 
this Edmund, although there is somo dis- 
agreement in tho findings in different coim- 
lies ( Inguisitionea jmt mortem, 3 lion. VI, 
No. 32), it would appear that Richard was 
horn on St. Matthew's day (21 Sept.) 1411. 
Being still in his fourteenth year in 1426, 
when Ms uncle died, ho was the king's wurd. 
ITis uncle’s lands lay in almost every county, 
from tho English Channel to Yorkshire; 
and besides this grunt inheritance, notwith- 
standing his father's attainder, ho could 
claim tho entailed lands of tho earldom of 
Cambridge, and had already succeeded to 
the dukedom of York, on the death of his 
father's brother Edward, who fell at Agin- 
court [see PiANTAomjyr, Edward, socoud 
Dukd oj? York]. Thus he was hob to vast 
estates through no fewer than tkrao distinct 
lines. Nor was ovon this all ; for the earl- 
dom of Ulster, which Lionol, duke of Clarence, 
had acquirod by marriage, had descended, lilco 
that of March, to tho house of Morlimor. 

During his boyhood under IJonry V, Ri- 
chard was placed unci or the charge of Robert 
W atari on. In ( lie early years of 11 envy Vi's 
reign RalpliNoville, first earl of Westmorland 
fq . v.], obtained a grunt of liis wardship. On 
■Whitsunday (19 May) 1420 he was knighted 
at Leicester by the young king Ilonry VI. In 
the spring of 1428 the duke received a sum- 


mons to att end the royal kousGhddTlTfr 
nuary 1430, though still a minor, he™? 1 
pointed constable of England, m the £&£ 
Bedford s absence, ftr a trial bvbnHla wu-T 
was to take place at Smithfioll On 28u^ 
ho accompanied Homy VI to France, 
twelve lances and thirty-six bowmen m X 
kmg s wages. He was still with the kinv in 
France in August 1431, when six hundr d 
marks wore granted to him out of his oi™ 
lands ns arowardfor one year’s labour and ex 
ponsos in tho king’s service. No doubt horJ 
turned' wit h the king in February 1432 In the 
spring of that year lie petitioned parliament 
lor livery of hid lands on the ground that bv 
somo of tho inquisitions taken on the de’ith 
of the Earl of March, he was already of full 
ftgn ; and lie was allowed to enter on pos- 
session of liis ostates on finding security 
that lie would pay in five years 9797.7s 2^3 
to Humphrey, duko of Gloucester, who had 
a lease of liis Welsh lauds from the crown 
and nno thousand marks to the kino 1 . On 
20 Nov. following he procured a warrant 
from the privy council for a special livery of 
tho joint uro and other lands of his aunt, 
Anne, countess of March. Still there wore 
tho Irish estates to he looked after, and 
about two years nfter this he must have gone 
ovor to Ireland to lalro possession of tLm 
In April anil May 1 134 he took part in a 
great council at Westminster. On 8 Aug. 
1 435 ho received a pardon under the great 
soal of Ireland for intrusion without royal 
license on tho lands of Edmund (late earl 
of March and Ulster), and those which Ed- 
mund’s widow, the Countess Anne, had held 
in dowor. In this document he is described 
us duko of York, earl of March and Ulster, 
and lord of Wigmoro, Clare, Trim, and Con- 
naught ( Patent Roll, Ireland, 13 Hen. VI, 
No, 81), In January 1436 he was designated 
to supply tho place in France of the regent 
Bedford, who Bad died at Rouen inSeptem- 
bor. Ho wus to bo called lieutenant-general 
and governor of the kingdom of France and 
duchy of Normandy. On 20 Feb. a grant 
was made to him under the great sell for 
ton years of the liberty of Trim in Ireland, 
which had belonged to Joan, wife of Roger 
Mortimer, tho first earl of March [q. v.], and 
should have remained hors after his attainder 
in Edward Ill’s reign, but had been confis- 
catod with her husband’s property ( ib.li 
Hon. VI, pi. i. m. G). 

1 1 was not till 2 1 May that Richard form- 
ally agreed by indenture to serve the king in 
Franco for oiio year, when the wages of the 
second quarter for himself and hts retinue 
wore paid to him in advance, Ms own being 
13s. 4a. a day (Du von, Is*ue Roll , pp. 428-9), 
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and be only landed near Harfleur in June, 
some weeks after Paris had been recovered 
by the French. They had j ust beforereoo vered 
great part of Normandy, and the Duke of 
Burgundy had not onlvgoneover to theirside, 
but waelayingsiege to Calais. York succeeded 
in recovering Fficamp and some others of the 
captured places in Normandy. But the diffi- 
culties of his position increased as time went 
on, and in 1437 he insisted on being recalled, 
notwithstanding urgent letters from the coun- 
cil asking him to prolong his stay beyond the 
terms of his agreement. The war was drain- 
ing the pockets of everybody. York himself 
bad advanced 1160 marks for it, which was 
not duly repaid, and the taxation of the con- 
querod country could be carried no further. 
Richard de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick 
[q.v.], who was appointed to succeed him 
as lieutenant-general, crossed the Channel on 
29 Aug., and York returned later in the year. 
In February 1438 the privy council, with the 
king's assent, offered him some of the royal 
jewels in pawn for the loan that he had ad- 
vanced for the war, repayment of which had 
been long overdue. It was probably in the 
course of tliis year that he married Cicely, 
daughter of Ralph Neville, first earl of West- 
morland [q.v.]; the eldest child of their large 
family, Edward (afterwards Edward IV}, 
was bom in August 1439. 

On 30 April 1439 Warwick died at Rouen, 
and the chief command in Prance devolved 
for a time on John Beaufort, earl (and after- 
wards duke) of Somerset j"q. v.], a nephew of 
Cardinal Beaufort. But York was again ap- 
pointed the king’s lieutenant on S J uly 1440. 
Owing, however, in all probability, to the dis- 
putes between the cardinal and Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester, to whose party York be- 
longed, nearly a year passed away beforo he 
crossed to France. Ho insisted on his own 
conditions. llis term of office was to be five 
years, the king agreeing tograiitkim20,000(!. a 
year from the second year, out of the revenues 
of England, for defence of the English con- 
quests in Franco; besides which ha demanded 
thirty-six thousand francs for his own house- 
hold, which was twelve thousand francs 
less than the Duke of Bedford had, but six 
thousand more than Warwick’s allowance. 
One great difficulty that ho foresaw was from 
the number of posts that had been granted 
away in reversion, and he demanded that he 
should have the power to appoint efficient 
men without regard to such claims. 

During this last stay in England he ob- 
tained letters from the king (18 Jan. 1440) 
to the sheriffs of Northumberland and York- 
shire to remove the armed forces from Barnard 
Castle mid the manor of Gayneford, and de- 


liver these places to the custody of himself, 
the Earl of Salisbury, and others, duringthe 
minority of nenry ae Beauchamp, the Earl 
of Warwick’s son and heir (Patent Roll, 
18 nen. VI, pt. ii, m. 26 d ; of. royal letter of 
12 May 1441, misdated 1488 in SravnNBOir.iL 
438; Collections of a London Citizen , Camden 
Soc. p. 183 ; Privy Council Proceedings, y. 142, 
146-0), At length, in June 1441, when the 
continued success of the French had plunged 
the English eonncil at Rouen into despair, 
York landed at Haifleur, and,joining Talbot, 
relieved Pontoise in July. He failed to pro- 
voke Charles VII to a pitched battle, and, 
being unable to feed his men in the country, 
returned to Rouen on 1 Aug. The English 
hold on Normandy was irreparably shaken. 

In 1442 the French succeeded in recover- 
ing the greater part of Guienne, and York 
received a commission to treat on 9 Sept. 
He also made efforts for a renewal of the old 
understanding with Burgundy, the duchess 
negotiating with him in behalf of her huBhand ; 
and after much communication with the go- 
vernment at home, he concluded a truce with 
the duke through her agency on 23 April 
1443. The council at home, however, ap- 
pointed Somerset, who was now raised to 
the dignity of dulce, lieutenant and captain- 
general of Guienne. They intimated to York 
that there was no intention in this to inter- 
fere with his authority, and asked Mm to 
1 take patience* for a time as to Mb demand 
for the stipulated 20,0001. to he sent over to 
him, considering the great charges the king 
had incurred in setting forth a new army 
under Somerset. York sent overtke Earl of 
Shrewsbury and others to demand fuller ex- 
planations. Somerset explained to the coun- 
cil that he would attempt nothing to York’s 
‘ disworship.’ He crossed to Cherbourg in 
August with a much larger force than had 
been placed at the command of York, the 
money for which was advanced by his rich 
uncle, Cardinal Beaufort. Passing through 
the confines of Brittany, he, to the great dis- 
gust of York, pillaged La Gueroke, a town 
of the friendly Duke of Brittany, and thereby 
incurred a severe reprimand from the borne 
government ; then ; after westing two months 
in on ineffectual siege, Somerset returned to 
England, where he died next year. 

On 18 Maroh 1446 York met Margaret of 
Anjou ot Pontoise, and conducted her to the 
coast on her way to England to be married 
to Henry VI. He himself was in corre- 
spondence with Charles Vn for the marriage 
of Ms own eldest son, Edward [see Ed- 
wabd IV], to whom Charles offered his infant 
daughter, Madeleine, though York would 
have preferred her elder sister, Jeanne. The 
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correspondence laslod the whole year j to- bo obliged to come over and live in ]? T~7 
wards the close of it York was rocalled to on hie ‘poor livelihood,’ But the 1 
England, on the pretext, tho ug h his five years’ go vornmont, troubled at that verv time wU 
term had infact expired, that his presence was Cade’s rebellion, was in no condition t 's 
wanted in a coming parliament. Noparlia- him money. osend 

mont, however, assembled until 10 Feb. 1 447, York was at Trim as late as 26 Auc (8 
when ho was present at tho opening of parlia- Notices of the Castle, §c., of Tim hr V 
menffttDuvy. On 26 May lie attended the Butler, dean of Olonmacnoise p jj) jJ 
council at Westminster Palace at which Suf- edit. 1864), hut immediately afterward 
folkwua exonerated from, blame for the cession orossed to Wales and landed at Beauma a 
of Anjou and Maine. Meanwhile he received in spite of ardors to prevent his beim? 6 \en 
several grants from the crown. ^ On 18 Oct. revictualled. lie was denounced as a traito* 
1446 tho castle and lordship of Hadloigh in responsible for recent disturbances and eonm 
Essex were conferred upon him (. Patent Roll, of men wore set to waylay him in Cheshire 
26 Hen. VI, pt. ii. m. 8) ; and on the 26th ho had and on the way to London. He gathered his 
a life grant of the abbey and town of Walt- retainers on the Welsh marches, and wrote 
ham. On 26 Fob, 1417 ho had a grant of tlm to friends in England to meet him on the 
manor of Great Wratling in Suffolk, of which way. William Trusham [q. v.], speaker of the 
Dukollumpkreyhaddiodownerjusttwodays lost parliament, wlio set out to jomkimin 
bel'oro, on the ground that it was his own Nortuompt onsliire, was waylaid and mms 
ancient inherit anoe (16. in. 37). On 14 July J dored, and Sir Thomas Efoo, who met with 
howasappointedstewardandjusticeitinerant him in approaching St. Albans, was attached 
of all the royal forests south of Trent. by a body of western men. He, however 

On 29 Sept. 14=17 ho was ‘ retained ’ in the continued his progress, accompanied Ly four 
king's service as his lieutenant in Ireland for thousand armed anon, till ho came to the 
ten years. Jlis formal appointment, however, royal presence, and at the la6t ‘ beat down 
was only dated 9 Dec. (Patent, 23 Hcu. VI, tho spears and walls ’ in the king’s chamber 
pt. ii. m. 3). Iroland was a convenient placo boforo ho could secure an audience. When 
of banishment. York delayed liis departure ho saw tlio king lie simply petitioned for 
for more than a year and alialf. Before going justice and impartial execution of the laws, 
he insielod, among other things, that during oomplaining of the attempts made to seize 
his tenure of office ho Bhould receive all the him. Henry excused the measures taken 
king’s revouuos there without giving any against him, hut acknowledged that he had 
account of them, and that ha should further acted like a true subject, and said that he 
have out of England four thousand marks would not have wished him opposed. He 
for tho first year, of which 2,000 1. should he uleo agreed to appoint a new council, in 
paid in advance, and for the other nine years which York should bo included. The duke 
2,0002. a year. At length ho landad at Howtli about the sumo time seized two members of 
on fl July 1449, and his arrival was hailed tho old council, Lord Dudley and the abbot 
with enthusiasm. The chieftains camo in of St. Pel or’s, Gloucester, together with the 
' and gave him as many hooves for tho use koopor of tlio king’s brnck, and sent them 
of his kit clion as it ploasod him to domand ’ prisoners to his own castle of Ludlow (Stow, 
(.Annals of the Four Masters, iv. 966; cf. Chronicle, p. 392). Edmund Beaufort, second 
Oott. MS. Titus B. xi. 21). llo aftorwards duke of Somerset [q. v.], a brother of the in- 
nmdes a successful expedition into O'Byruo's competent general who had been associated 
country, compelling that ohioftain io swoar with York in France, meanwhile had come 
ullegianco anil promiso to loam English, ovor from that country, where he had held 
On 10 Oot. lie opened a parliament at command since 1418 with disastrous results 
Dublin at which some important acts wore to English predominance. York, in view of 
passed. On 24 April 1460 ho hold another a parliament which had been summoned to 
at Drogheda, in which further useful moa- moot on 0 Nov., arranged with his wife’s 
suras woro passed. On 16 June ho wrote to nophow, the Duke of Norfolk, at Bury, 
kis brotker-in-law, the Earl of Salisbury, on LO Oct.., who should ho knights of the 
that MaoGooghogan, ono of tho Irish chiefs shire for Norfolk. In parliament, where the 
who had submitted, with throe or four othors ohief lords had armed men in attendance, 
and a number of English rebels, hud again disputes between York and Somerset mu 
revolted and burned his town of Itathmoro high, and on 1 Dec. tho latter was arrested, 
in Meath. lie urged that the king’s pay- His house and those of other court favourites 
mont should be liastonod to enable him to wero robbed, but ono of the rioters was be- 
quell these disturbances, otherwise lie could headed iu Oheapsido, and York, riding 
not keep tho land in suhjoctiou, uud would through the city, proclaimed that summary 
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justice •would be done on. any who committed 
like outrages. The day following the Icing 
himself rode from Westminster through 
London with York and other lords in gTeat 

Br ipJ 0U ghtha commons petitioned for Somer- 
set's removal, he was soon after Christmas 
made by the king captain of Calais, and 
exercised the highest influence. York mean- 
while, on 14 Dee., received a commission to 
try Cade’s followers in Kent and Sussex. 
But the king himself, accompaniodhy Somer- 
set saw the final proceedings at Canterbury 
and Rochester in February, when a ‘ harvest 
of heads,’ as the Kentish people called it, 
was sent up and placed on London Bridge. 
The treason imputed to the sufferers was 
'talking against the king, having more favour 
unto the Duke of York.’ They doubtless 
thought like Young, member for Bristol, 
who, in this session of parliament, was 
lodged in the Tower for proposing that, as 
the 6 king and queen were childless, York 
should be declared heir to the crown. 

In the summer of 1451 Somerset stood 
us high in the king’s favour as ever, and was 
continually poisoning his ear with tales that 
York was a traitor. York wrote to the king 
from Ludlow, on 9 J an. 145:2, a letter el ating 
that he had called the hearers, the bishop of 
Hereford and his cousin the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, to hear a solemn declaration of his 
loyalty, which he was ready to confirm by 
oath ul the presenco of the king himself. 
On 3 Fab., however, he wrote to the town 
of Shrewsbury, desiring them to provide 
men when he should call for them, as it was 
clear that Somerset, who had already caused 
the loss both of Normandy and Guienue, aud 
even imperilled the safety of Calais, was using 
his influence with the king to procure his 
ruin. ‘About Shrovetide ’ ho, with the Earl 
of Devonshire and Lord Oobham, sent a 
herald to London for permission to pass 
through the city, which was refused. They 
accordingly crossed the Thames by Kings- 
ton Bridge, and took up a position at Dart- 
ford on 1 March. They seem to have had 
with them a body of field artillery, and 
seven ships on tlie river were filled with 
their baggage, while a royal army, which 
had marched through London against thorn, 
encamped upon Blackheath. Bishop Wayn- 
flete and some others from the council were 
cent to know the duke's demands. York 
piotested he had no ill intentions against 
the king, but insisted that Somerset Biiould 
be committed to custody till he should 
answer the accusations he was prepared to 
bring against him. To this the king con- 
sented, and York ordered the dismissal of 


his men, and repaired to the king’s tent un- 
armed. But there he found Somerset still 
about the king, so that he himself was 
virtually a prisoner. 

The council, however, without preferring 
any distinct charge against him, were content 
to let him go on his making a solemn, oath 
at St. Paul’s never to do anything henceforth 
against the king, or gather people except 
with the king’s license or for his own defence. 
On Good Friday, 7 April, the king proclaimed 
a general pardon to all who would apply for 
patents under the great seal, and York and 
some thousands of others took advantage of 
the privilege shortly afterwards. With the 
same peaceful object, doubtless, the king 
went a progress into the west in summer, 
and visited York at Ludlow on 12 Aug. 
On 18 Dec. following the duke, then at 
Fotheringhay, pledged some jewels to Sir 
John Fastolf for a sum of 4371., to he re- 
paid at midsummer. 

Appmently he was not called to council 
again till October noxt year. The parlia- 
ment which met at Reading in the spring of 
1453 passed an act to quash the iudictmentB 
found ‘ under the tyranny ’ of Jack Oade’s 
rebellion, and attainted York’s friend, Sir 
William Oldlmll, as a fomenter of those dis- 
turbances. But in the summer the king fell 
ill at Clarendon, and remained in an imbecile 
condition for a year and a half. On 13 Oct,, 
after eight years of barrenness, the queen bore 
him a child. On the 24th it was felt neces- 
sary to summon a great council, and York’s 
friends insisted that he should not be left 
out. When it met, on 21 Nov., the duke 
complained that other old councillois of the 
Icing had been distinctly warned not to give 
attendance, aud the lords present unani- 
mously agreed that there should bo no such 
warnings in future. This resolution was 
afterwards (6 Dec.), at the duke’s instance, 
attested under the great soal. A bill or 
articles by the Duko of Norfolk was pre- 
sented against Somerset in the council, de- 
manding that his conduct in Franca should 
bo investigated according to the laws of 
France, ana his conduct in England accord- 
ing to those of England, by special commis- 
sions. Shortly before Christmas he was sent 
to the Tower. 

During the king’s illness und the proroga- 
tion of parliament, which did not meet again 
till 11 Fob. 1454, the queen demanded the 
whole government of the realm and the ap- 
pointment of the chief officers of state. Her 
friends nil over the country were preparing 
for a struggle. Among them was Thomas 
Thorpe [q. v.j, speaker of the commons, who 
was one of the barons of the exchequer. 
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Against Mm York, having a private com- 
plaint, obtained damages of l,000f. for tres- 
pass, on which lie was committed to the 
Fleet. On the reassembling of parliament 
at Beading, on 11 Fob. 1-154, it was again ad- 
journed to tke 14th, to meet at Westminster, 
a commission being given to York on the 
18th to hold it in the king’s name. 

On 19 March the commons petitioned for 
the appointment of a governing council. 
On the 22nd Cardinal Kemp died, and the 
boo of Canterbury and tho chancellorship 
were both left vacant. On tho 28rd twelve 
lords were deputed to wait on the king at 
Windsor, to seo if any communication wore 
possible on public affairs. They reported that 
the king understood nothing whatever. The 
lords then, on 27 March, elected the Duke 
of York protector and defender of tho king- 
dom. The duke accept od the ollico under 
protest that lie did so only as a matter of duly, 
requesting that they would notify his excuse 
to the king whouever he was restored to 
health, lie also domauded that tho terms 
on which lie was to act should bo distinctly 
specified, and liis formal appointment was 
made by patent on 8 April, lie appointed his 
brot liar-in -law, llicliord, earl of Salisbury, 
lord chancellor. Iiis enemies the Duke of 
Exeter and Lord Egremont soon after raised 
men hi the north, and York had to go thither 
in May to suppress disturbances, llomado a 
most satisfactory expedition, staying some 
time at York, and returned to London iu tho 
beginning of J uly. ThoDuko of Exeter mean- 
while had come up incognito, and iakon 
sanctuary at Westminster, from which ho 
was removed by the council and committed 
to tlio custody of York, who again went 
northward with him, and placed him in 
Pomfrot Castle. On 18 July York was ap- 
pointed captain of Calais for seven years in 
place of Somerset. A question arose the same 
day in a great council whether the latter, who 
had not yot boon tried, should be liberal oil 
on bail. York only insisted that tho opinion 
of thu judges should be taken ; and tho result 
w as that Soniorsul was loft in prison. Oil the 
19th York was appointed keeper of tho king’s 
mines in Devonshire and Cornwall for ten 
years from tho precoding Easter ( Patent 
Jioll, 82 lion. VI, m, 9). On 1 Deo., owing 
to the death of his doputy iu Ireland, Sir Ed- 
ward Filzeustnco, ho obtained a confirmation 
ofliis own original appointment as lioutenant 
of Ireland for ten years ( Patent , 33 Hen. VI, 
pt. i. m, 1 J). 

At Christmas tho king recovored from his 
long illness, and after the new year (14C5) 
he was capable of attending to business. 
On 9 Fob. apparently, York’s protector- 


ship was revoked. On the Sthi^Hj: 
council became bail for Somerset, who 
4 March, at a council before the kins 
Greenwich at which York was present 
complained of his long imprisonment- he 
offered, if any one would accuse him, td il 
fend himself like a true knight. The kin? 
replied that, he was assured of his lovaltv 
and Jus bail was discharged, he and York 
being both bound in recognisances of twenty 
thousand marks to abide the award of eiriit 
other councillors in the matters in dispute 
between 1 hem. Then on the Cth the govern- 
ment of Calais was taken from York and 
given to Somerset; on the 7th the great 
seal was taken from Salisbury and given to 
Archbishop Bourchier; on the 19th the 
Duke of Exeter was sent for from Pomfret 
Castle. Everything was to be reversed. A 
council was called at Westminster, to which 
York and his friends were not invited; and 
another was summoned to meet at Leices- 
ter, professedly for the surety of the king’s 
person. 

York, who wiih in the north, joined theEarl 
of Salisbury and his son the Earl of War- 
wick, afterwards the famous ‘king-maker’ 
[see N11 villi], Kioieabd, Eabl op Salis- 
nintv, 1 100-1460, and Nuvillu, UxaiUEB, 
Eabl of Wabwiob, 1428-1471], Together 
tho throe lords camo with a considerable 
following to lloyston. Thence, on 20 May, 
they despatched an urgent letter to Arch- 
bishop Bourchier, declaring that they were 
us ready as any to defend the king’s person if 
necesRiiry ; hut hearing that their personal 
onomies aspersed their loyally, they wished 
him 1 0 remove suspicions m the king’s mind, 
and also to fulminate ecclesiastical cen- 
sures at Paul’s Cross against all who should 
attempt anything against the king’s wel- 
fare. Next day they wrote from Ware to 
Iho king himself, with strong protestations 
of loyally and complaints of being shut 
out from his presence. The archbishop, on 
receipt of the 1 etter addressed to himself, sent 
it by a special messenger, who overtook the 
king at Kilburn on his way to Leicester. 
It was read by Somerset, but he did not de- 
liver it, to Henry. The second letter also, 
though addressed to the king himself and 
received for him by tho Earl of Devonshire, 
was in like manner withhold from his know- 
ledge. The result was (hat when the king 
came to St. Albans 011 the 22ud there was 
an appearance of a hostile army outside the 
town. A conflict, however, was deferred 
for nearly throe hours, during which York 
and his friends nob only strove to represent 
to lliw king tho perfect loyalty of their in- 
tentions, hut also insisted that certain per- 
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50 ns, whom they would accuse of treason, 
should be delivered into their hands, as past 
experience unfortunately did not allow them 
to trust more promises, even confirmed by 
oaths. The king in reply threatened the 
death of traitors to all who opposed him, 
and said he would give up no man; on 
which York told his friends that they were 
threatened with destruction whatever course 
they took, aud had better fight it out. A 
short engagement followed ; but while Lord 
Clifford fought obstinately to keop the Duke 
of York out of the town, young "Warwick 
broke in by a aide attack, and the king’s forces 
were defeated. Somerset, Clifford, and the 
Earl of Northumberland were among tkoslain, 
aud the king himself was wounded. After 
tkehatlle, York and the two earls, Warwick 
and Salisbury, knelt humhly before the king 
to ask forgiveness, assuring him that it had 
been quite against their will to do him injury. 
The king ‘took them to grace.’ 

York brought the king up to London next 
day, and lodged him in the bishop’s palace. 
The duko was made constable of England, 
and Warwick captain of Calais. Parlia- 
ment was called to meet on 9 July, and the 
Yorkists certainly did their utmost to in- 
fluence the elections. When it met there 
was much angry dispute about the responsi- 
bility for the conlhct, but York and kis 
fnends were exonerated. They, however, 
went about continually in armour, and their 
barges were full of weapons. In October fol- 
lowing the king, who had certainly boon ill 
since the battle but had opened parliament 
in person, relapsed into hie old infirmity. The 
parliament then stood prorogued till 12 Nov., 
and on the 11th York again obtained a com- 
mission to hold it in the Icing’s name. On the 
17th, after repeated appeals from the House of 
Commons thaL they would name a protector, 
thelords again chose York forthe office. But 
he now undertook the protectorate on. more 
specific conditions. lie was to have a paid 
council to assisthim; his salary and travelling 
expanses for the period when lie was protector 
before were to be made over to him (he had 
not received a shilling yet), and the salary 
was to be increased from two to throo thou- 
sand marks. Moreover his tenuro of the office 
wasnotagain to torminatomcrely ntthe king’s 
pleasure, but only wilk tho consent of the 
lords in parliament. The appointment dated 
from the 1 9th ; but it was not till 9 March 
next year that an assignment was made to 
him on the customs of Ipswich and Boston 
for liis overdue salary and expenses (Patent 
Roll, 34 Ilonry "VI, m, 19). 

Parliament wns prorogued on 18 Dec, lo 
enable tho protector to quell disturbances at 


Exeter between the Earl of Devon and Lord 
Bonville. It met again on 14 Jan, 1456, and 
next month the king was in better health. 
York and Warwick, fearing a change, came 
to Westminsier with strong retinues. On 
25 Feb. York was discharged of his protector- 
ship by the king in parliament ; but Henry 
was willing to retain him as ohief councillor, 
and, though the queen was strongly opposed to 
him, he still knew how to make his influence 
felt. On 12 Maybe obtained a twenty years' 
lease from the crown of all the gold and silver 
mines in Devonshire and Cornwall at a rent 
of 1107. (tb. m. 8). After a visit to bis castle 
of Sandal in Yorkshire, he wrote from Wind- 
sor, on 26 July, a fiery answer in tho king’s 
name to James II of Scotland, who had sent 
Henry a message that he would no longer 
abide by the truce. He again turned north- 
wards to chastise Jameses insolence, and, 
writing from Durham on 24 Aug., reproached 
him for making raids unworthy of a king or 
a ‘courageous knight.’ At a later date, when 
the court desired better relations with Scot- 
land, this letter which be had written in 
Henry’s name was disavowed, But it was 
authorised by the council at the time (see 
Baht, Calendar IV, No. 1277, Register 
House Series). 

In August the queen removed her husband 
from the unfriendly atmosphere of London 
into the midlands, where the court remained 
for about a twelvemonth. A council was con- 
voked at Coventry on 7 Oct., to which York 
and his friends were summoned. The chan- 
cellor and treasurer were changed. But the 
Duke of Buckingham, ns spokesman of the 
council, merely censured York’s past conduct, 
and urged the king to take him into favour. 
This ifomy was willing to do, hut Margaret 
was still hostile, York and his two friends 
were warned that their safety could not bo 
guaranteed in a place like Coventry. The 
duke accordingly withdrew to Wigmoro, 
Salisbury to Middlelmm, and Warwick to 
Calais. 

Early next year (1457) Yorlcwassummoned 
to a great council at Coventry on 14 Feb., and 
there seems little doubtthathe attended. Ac- 
cording to one chronicle, a peace was made at 
Coventry in Lent between the Yorkist lords 
and young Henry, duke of Somerset, the son 
of tne duke slain at St. Albans. As the 
chronicle in question is rather confused in its 
chronology, tho writer may have been think- 
ing (as Sir James Hamsay supposes) of wkat 
took place next year in London. But there is 
nothing against the supposition that the king 
endeavoured, even at tins time, to remove the 
newly excited suspicions of the Y orkists, and 
to effect a reconciliation between them and 
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Somerset. Moreover, we should naturally must naturally have been pi edorahant in tlT 
bupposo York to have been at Coventry on Icing’s counsels. Even before it was mad 
0 March, wlion his appointment as lord- they had not been able to do without him* 
lieutenant of Ireland was renewed for and so late as 17 Dec. preceding hi s nan J 
another ten yours by a patent of that date, had been placed at the head of three of the 
though his indeni uro to serve was formally commissions issued in different counties for 
dated at Wesf minstor on 7 April following, the levying of the thirteen thousand archers 
That lio could still negotiate with the court granted hy the Koading parliament (Patuit 
in further ovidont from the fact that he at 88, Hen, VI, pt. i. membs. 7 and 6 in dam) 
this timo resigned in favour of tbe king’s The only person of greater influence than 
lialf-hrollier, Jasper Tndor, earl of Pembroke himself was the queen, for support against 
[q. v.], the offices of constable of Caernarvon., whom it seems that even in May following 
Aborystwith, and Oaerkeny Castles, which the grand reconciliation he made overtures 
had been granted to him (practically by him- to Charles VII of France. These Charles 
self) on 2. Tune 1456, just eleven days after the doclined to entertain; but in June there 
battle of St. Albans (Patent, 88 Henry VI, arrived at Calais an embassy from the Duke 
pt. ii. m. 8), and received in compensation an of Burgundy, which probably laid the founda- 
annuity of 40/. lie probably at tonded another tions of some rather mysterious negotiations 
council at Westminster in October following between England, France, and Burgundy, 
(PucocK, Repressor, Rolls Sor. Introd. p. whioh went on till January following. In 
-\.\xvi). This council was adjourned to these it was proposed at first to many King 
27 Jan., with an intimation that no excuse Henry’s son to the Duke of Burgundy’s 
would then ho allowed for non-attondance. granddaughter, York’s son to a daughter oi 
The king took cure to bo at Westminster the House of Bourbon, and Somerset’s sou 
by the time appointed. York also arrived to a daughter of the Duke of Gueldres; but 
on 20 Jan ., 1 with his own household only, to they led ultimately to no result. 

(ho number of one hundred and forty horse.’ Later in the year the old feudB werere- 
llis friend Salisbury had arrived before him, vived. On 26 Aug. summonses were sent 
on the 10th, with four hundred horses out for a council to he hold at Westminster 
and eighty kniglite and squires in his com- on 21 Oct., and both York and Warwick re- 
pany, and Somerset nrrived on the 31st with ceived notice to attend. York’s loyalty was 
two hundred horses. Warwick, detained for still bo fully recognised that a commission ot 
some time at Calais by contrary winds, ar- array for Essex was directed to him and others 
rived on 14 Fob. with six hundred men in on 5 Sept. (Patent, 37 lien. VI, pt. i. m. 18tZ). 
livery. York went to his city mansion of But on 9 Nov. an attempt was mads to 
lluynard’fi Caslle, and Salisbury and War- murdor Warwick as be left the council- 
wick to their oil y houses ; hut the city would chamber, and he with difficulty escaped to 
not admit tlio Lancastrians, who they feared his barge on the river, 
meant to disturb tbo poace, and Somerset The queen now kept 1 open household’ in 
and liis friends lodged outsido the walls, he- Oheshire, and made Tier little son give ‘o 
tween Temple Bar and Westminster. A livery of swans’ to all the gentry. It was 
si rung body of trained bauds rode about the said she designed to get her husband to 
city daily, and a strong watch was kept at resign the crown in the lad’s favour. The 
night. Conferences wore hold every morning king oallod for armed levies to he with hiia 
nl tlioJRlftckliinrs, and every afternoon at the at Loicostor on 10 May 1459. No overtact 
Wliilofrinrs, in Fleet Street; and terms of was imputed to the Yorkists, but they be* 
peace and friendship wore at last agreed to. lieved that as Warwick was at Calais the 
The king pronounced the final award on queen intended to attack his father, the 
21 March. York and the two earls were re- Earl of Salisbury, and Salisbury thought it 
quirad to endow the abbey of St. Albans best to seek the king's presence to clear 
with 45/. a year, to bo spent on masses for himself. On his wav he overthrew at Blore- 
the soul of Somerset and the other lords slain heath (28 Sept.) a force under Lord Audley 
on the king's side at St. Albans, and to make that sought to stop him, and thereupon 
some pecuniary compensation besides to their joined the Duke of York ot Ludlow. Thither 
sons and widows. The agreement was ac- the Earl of Warwick came from Calais, anil 
ceptod hy both parties, and the day following tho three lords wrote a joint letter to the 
there was a great; procession to St. Paul’s, in king on 1 0 Oct., full of solemn protestations 
which the king walked crowned, followed of their loyalty and dosiro to avoid, blood- 
ily tho quoen and tho Duke of York, the othor shed, declaring that they had only been 
rival lords leading tho way hand in hand. driven to take up arms in solf-defence. But 
Sn long as this hollow peace endured York the king came up with a much larger army, 
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j^a more martial mood than usual, and ho 
replied simply by an. offer of pardon to oil 
w ho -would lay down their arms within six 
(jflrs, excepting only a few persons who were 
nioclnimed after the death of Lord Audley 
at Blorehoath. On the 12th the Yorkists 
Ts-eie deserted hy Andrew Trollope and a 
lumber of the best soldiers of Calais. Seeing 
that it was hopeless to fight next day, York, 
mth his second son, the Earl of Rutland, 
withdrew into Wales, breaking down the 
budges behind them, while his eldest son, 
the Earl of March, with Salisbury and War- 
wick, made their way into Devonshire, where 
they found shipping for Guernsey, and after- 
wards for Calais. York left his duchess and 
younger children at Ludlow in the power of 
the royalists. The lady of course submitted 
to the lung, who placed her and her children 
in charge of her brother-m-law and sister, 
the Duke and Ducliess of Buckingham, by 
whom ‘she was kept full strait’ for nine 
pnnf.ii s after, with ‘ many a great rebuke.’ 
Bat the king on 20 Dec. following granted 
her a considerable portion of her husband’s 
lands for her lifo (Pat. Poll, 88 Hon. VI, 
pt. u. m. 0). 

The Duke’s town of Ludlow was sacked 
by the royal forces. A pari iament was hast ily 
eud irregularly summoned to Coventry on 
20 Nov. A long hill of attainder was passed 
against York, March, Salisbury, Warwick, 
and then' adheronts. But the Yorkists were 
by no means crushed. York crossed from 
Woles about tho end of the year to Ireland, 
wheTB he was all powerful. Even in Wales, 
moreover, after he had left the country, 
Denbigh Castle held out for him till March 
against Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke. In 
Maud, though attainted by the Coventry 
parliament, he held a parliament at Dro- 
gheda on 7 Feb. 14G0, in which his office of 
lord-lieutenant was confirmed, and it was 
made high treason to attempt anything 
against his life (Liber Hibernia, vi. 8). The 
authority of English writs to arrest traitors 
in Ireland was disallowed. 

About the end of February Warwick 
arrived from Calais to take counsel with the 
duke about future action, and the two sailed 
together with twonty-six ships to Waterford, 
where they landed on 10 March (Oauew, 
Cal.Miseeil.-pA71\ After arranging apian 
of action, Warwick returned to Calais, while 
York remained in Ireland until after his 
allies, the Earls March, Warwick, and Salis- 
bury, won the battle of Northampton (10 July 
1480). His name was at the head of the 
manifesto put forth hy the earls on setting 
out, and after the king was brought to Lon- 
don the earls proeurod commissions for him 
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‘ to sit in divers towns coming homeward,’ 
among others in Ludlow, Shrewsbury, Here- 
ford, Leicester, and Coventry, and punish 
law-breakers. The Duchess of York, released 
after the battle from her sister’s custody, 
occupied the town house of the recently 
deceased Sir John Fastolf in. Southwark 
until her husband’s anival. The parlia- 
ment summoned by tho earls in the king's 
name met at Westminster on 7 Oct., and on 
the 10th the duke arrived with a body of 
five hundred armed men. He had landed 
near Chester about the Nativity of Our Lady 
(8 Sept.), and had gone on to Ludlow, and 
reached London through Abingdon, where 
he ‘sent for trumpeters and darioners to 
bring him to London, and there he gas e 
them banners with the whole arms of Eng- 
land, and commanded his sword to be borne 
upright before him.’ On reaching the king’s 
palace at Westminster he entered, with his 
armed men behind him, and with great blow- 
ing of trumpets. Passing on into the great 
hall where parliament was assembled, ho 
advanced to the throne, and laid his hand 
upon the cushion as if about to taka pos- 
session. Archbishop JBourekier went up to 
him, and asked if he desired to see the king. 
He replied that he knew of no one in the 
kingdom who ought not rather to wait on 
him. Then passing on to the king’s apart- 
ments, he broke open, doors and locks, the 
king having retreated into the queen’s cham- 
bers, and settled himself in Westminster 
Palace for some days. 

He had thus at last shown that he claimed 
the crown as his own bv right. On the 16th 
he laid before the lords the particulars of 
his hereditary title, showing how the Mor- 
timer family had been unjustly set aside by 
Henry IV. On the 17th he requested that 
they would give him their opinion on the 
snhjeot. The lords went in a body to the 
king, who desired them to consider what 
could he objected to the duke’s claim. On 
the 18th they sought the advice of the 
judges, who, with the crown lawyers, de- 
clined to give any. The lords drew up a 
set of objections, to which the duke replied. 
They then admitted that his title ‘ could not 
be defeated,’ but were unwillingto dethrone 
alringto whom they had all sworn allegiance, 
and on Saturday, 25 Oct., tho lord chancellor 
proposed a compromise, which the lords 
agreed he should press upon the king him- 
self, viz. that Henry should retain the crown 
for life, tho duke being assured of the succes- 
sion to himself and nis heirs immediately 
after. Honry had no mind to resist, and the 
settlement was solemnly ratified in parlia- 
ment on the 31st. The attainders of the 
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Coventry parliament were reversed, and an 
assignment was made to the duko during the 
king's lifetime of the principality of Wales 
with lands 1o tho value or ten thousand 
marks (0,6G(V. 13«. 4/J.), of which one half 
Ilia revenues wore to go to liimaelf, tlirco 
thousand six hundred marks to liis oldest 
son, tlio Earl of March, and one thousand 
marks to liis socond sou, Edmund, carl of 
llutland. The dulco then withdrew from 
Westminster Palace to his owu mansion m 
the city. 

That ovening the king and duke and a 
largo number of the lords hoard evensong at 
St. Paul’s, and there was a procession next 
day in the city, the king occupying the bishop 
of London’s palace, whither lie harl boon re- 
moved from Westminster againsL his will. 
On Ilia following Saturday (Fab van dales 
it 0 Nov., but tho 91 h was Sunday) tlio dnlto 
was proclaimed heir-apparonl ana protector j 
parliament, it is said, hnd ronppoiniod him 
to his old ollico, though tho fact dees not 
appear in tlio rocords. Parliament, also, ac- 
cording to ono writer^ had ordained that 
ho should bn called Prince of Wales, Duke 
of Cornwall, and Earl of Cliost or, but this 
is not recorded either. Margaret, however, 
who had withdrawn into Wales for security, 
had bean sanding messages abroad to lior 
own adhoronts for a general mooting in tho 
north. Lord Neville, brothor to tho Earl of 
Westmorland, obtained a commission from 
tho Duke of York to ohasliso tho robots. IIo 
raised inon but carried tliom over to the 
ouomy, and, in conjunction with the Earl of 
Northumberland and Lord Clifford, oppressed 
the tenant a of tlio Duko of York and Lord 
Salisbury In Yorkshire ; while tho young Duko 
of Somerset from Oorfe Oastlo, with tho Earl 
of Devonshire, passed through Bath, Eves- 
ham, and Coventry to York. Tlio Duke of 
York, with tho Earl of Salisbury, left London 
on tho 2nd, or, as another writ or moro pro- 
bably says, on 9 Deo., to put down this re- 
bellion. Tlioy wevo attacked on reuoliing 
Worksop by a body of the Duko of Somorsot’s 
men, and sustained great losses, but they 
succeeded in reaching York’s oastlo of Sandal, 
near Wakefield, on tho 21st, and kept Christ- 
mas day there; wbilo the Duke of Somerset 
and the Earl of Northumberland occupied 
Pontefract with much larger forcos. A truce 
was talton till Thursday after Epiphany 
(8 Jan.) But the onemy rosolved to out off 
York’s supplies and besiogo him in his oastlo. 
On 80 Deo. thoy had nearly closed him in, but 
he had sont for his son Edward, earl of March, 
then at Shrewsbury, and was strongly ooun- 
sollednot to risk anything by prematurely 
xneoling his enemy in tho hold. This advice 


he scorned, saying he had never 
m Franco oven when the Dauphin casern 
besiege him and ho would not be caged hk! 

fi bl iMi meu ! n g° 0tI order down 

tho kill cm which tho castle stands, and, tam- 
ing at the base to meet the enemy/foZd 
himself surrounded. IIo fell finhtuw. TU 
engagement was known as the battle 
Wakoftold. The spot where Yoik wL tVd 
is St ill pointed out. His vindictive enemies 
out ait Ins head, crowned it with a papj 
crown, and stuck it on the walls of York 
where that of Salisbury, who was taken 
alive in tho battle, kept it company. 

Bv his wifo Cicely, Bister of Pickard, earl 
of Salisbury, York had four sons and three 
daughters. Of the sons, two, Edwaid, the 
oldost, and Richard, the youngest, became 
kings of England aB Edward IV and IU- 
chard III. Tlia second son, Edmund, earl of 
Jtu Lland, was killed with Lis father in 1460 at 
the battle of Wakefield ; and tho third son 
G oorge, duke of Clarence, was put to death 
in 1478 [soe Piantagenet, Geougb]. Of the 
daughters, Anno, tho eldest, married Henry 
Holland, duko of Exeter; Elizabeth, the 
second, married .Tolin do la Pole, second duke 
Of Suffolk [q.v.]; and Margaret, the youngest, 
married Charles tlio Bold of Burgundy. The 
Duchess of York died on 31 May 1496. 

[A short biography of Richard, Puke of York, 
will bo found m Sandford’e Genealogical His- 
tory ; but, thongh based on authentic documents, 
it is very imperfect. Much further information 
as to liis public career w ill be found in modern 
historioB, ospoeially Sir Janiee Ramsay’s Lan- 
caster and York ; Beauconrt’s Histoire do 
Charles VTI ; Gilbeit’s History of the Viceroys 
of Ireland; Lolnnd’s Higlory of Ireland Of 
oniiior authorities tho Chronioles of Hall and 
Fabyun contain tlio substance of what is 
generally known about him, and Campion’s 
Ilistnrie of Ireland has some slight notices. But 
tho dolttilB of ilia life are mainly drawn from 
coutomx>»rary sources, of which tho chief (besides 
unodilod rocords) are tho Poston Letters; His- 
toriio Oroyliimlonsis Gontinuotio in vol. i, of 
Tillman's Scriptorcs ; Stovomon’s Wars of tho 
English in Franco, lliloy’e Begietrum Johnunis 
Whollnunsl ede, Wavrin’s Chron. (tho last three 
in tho Polls Her.) ; W. Wyrcaster’fl Annalcs, ed. 
Hoorno; EottiliParliumentorum; Nicolas’sPrivy 
Council Proceoclings(Eocord Commission); Chro- 
nicle of London; Incorti Scriptoria Chromeon, ed. 
J, A. Giles; An English Chronicle, ed. Davies, 
Collections of a London Citizen, and Three 
Fifloenth-Century Chronicles, eel. Gardner (these 
three last Camden Soc.) ; Obronique do Ifa- 
lliieu d’Escouoby, Basin’s Hist, doe Bdgnes de 
Charles VII ot doLouis XI, Wavrin’s Anchiennes 
Croniquos, od, Dupont (those three published by 
the Soe. de l’Histoiro do France); Jean Chcrtier's 
Chronique do Charles VJI.J J. &• 
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"RICHARD, Dxtkb or York: (1472-1488), 
second son of Edward IV by Ms queen, 
Elizabeth Woodville, was born at Shrews- 
bury on 17 Aug. 1472 (Gent. Mag. Janu- 
ary 1831, p. 26). He was created Duke 
of York on 28 May 1474, and on 16 May 
1475 he was made a knight of the Garter 
(Airsrjs, Order of the Garter, li. 194). Be- 
fore lie was quite tkroo and a half years old a 
project was already on foot for marrying him 
to Anne, daughter of John Mowbray, fourth 
duke of Norfolk, in anticipation of which 
be was, on 12 June 1476, created Earl of 
Nottingham (one of the titles of his in- 
tended fathor-in-law, who had died in the 
beginning of the same year), and on 7 Feb. 
1477 Duke of Norfolk and Earl Warren, with 
40/. a year as Duke of Norfolk ont of the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 20Z. a 
year aB Earl Warren ont of Surrey and 
Sussex (Pat. 16 Edw. IV, pt. ii. m. 12, Exoh. 

Q. R. Memoranda Roll, Trim 16 Edw. IV, 
rot. 9). The mnrriago was actually cele- 
brated at St. Stephen’s Oliapcl, Westminster, 
on 16 Jan. 1478, whan both bride and bride- 
groom were in their sixth year (cf. Sand- 
iokd, Genealogical History, p. 410). The ob- 
ject of the match was avowedly to provide for 
n cadet of the royal family out of the lauds 
of a wealthy nobleman whose line was now 
extinct; and parliament not only ratified an 
agreement with the Duchess-dowager of 
Norfolk by which, in exchange for other 
lands, she gave up a large paTt of her join- 
ture to the young couple, hut enacted that 
the gift should remain tho property of the 
Duke of York, even if his wife died without 
issue (Bolls of Parliament, v. 108- 70). 

On 6 May 1479 Richard was appointed lord 
lieutenant of Ireland for two years, and two 
days later an instrument drawn up in his name 
appointed as his deputy Robert Preston, lord 
of Gormanston. In tMa documont he is 
styled not only Duke of York and Norfolk 
and Earl Warron, hut also Earl of Surrey 
and Nottingham, earl marshal, and marshal 
■ of England, and lord of Sograve, of Mow- 
bray, and of Gower. On 9 Aug, 1480 his 
appointment as lioutonant of Ireland was 
continued by another patent for twol ve years 
more after the expiration of his two years’ 
term. Being, however, still a child, he re- 
mained under his mother’s oaro till after 
the death of Edward IV, in April 1483, 
Next month the queen, Ms mother, hearing 
that his brother Edward had been stopped 
by his uncle Gloucester on tho way up to 
London, took him and his sisters into the 
sanctuary at Westminster. But on Mon- 
day, 18 June, the council, having resolved 
that he should keep company with his 
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brother in the Tower, she delivered Mm to 
Cardinal Bourchicr, not without some mis- 
givings, probably, though one writer tells 
us that she did it with good will. Of course 
he was not to he regarded as a prisoner; but 
neither he nor his brother left the Tower 
again. Their uncle Gloucester usurped the 
kingdom ton days after he was surrendered 
[see Richard HI], and about two months 
let or they were both secretly murdered by his 
orders [see Tyrrell, Sir James] Yet some 
years afterwards, as the pieeise circumstances 
of the assassination remained for a long time 
unknown, rumours wore spread in many 
countries that he was still olive, and he was 
successfully personated for a while by Perkin 
Warbeok [q. v.] 

[Hist. CroylandensU Gontinun tio in Pulman’a 
Seriptores; Patton letters, ed. Gairdner; More’s 
History of Richard HI; Pabyan’s Chronicle; 
Excerpta Historica, p. 16; Sandford’s Genea- 
logical History ; Nicolas's Privy Purso Expanses 
of Elizabeth of York and Wardrobe Accounts 
of Edward IV.] J. G. 

RICHARD FITZSOROB (Jl. 1060), 
Norman baron, came from N ormandy to settle 
in England in tho time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. He was one of the few Normans who, 
thanks to their kindliness towards tlio Eng- 
lish, were not expelled by Earl Godwin m 
1062 (Fi.or. Wia. i. 210). One of the others 
wus Richard’s father-in-law, Robert the Dea- 
con, whom Mr. Eyton identifies with Robert 
Fitz Wimarch. From ‘Domesday ’we find that 
in the time of King Edward Richard Fitz- 
Sorob held the manors of BurfordinShrop- 
sMre, together with four manors in Worces- 
tershire and lands in Herefordshire. He is 
said to have erected the building known 
as Richard’s Castle in Herefordshire, which 
was the first regular caetle erected on Eng- 
lish land. The Herefordshire ‘Domesday’ 
mentions no such castle, but connects a castle, 
called Auretone, with Oshern, son of Richard, 
and one Richard (no doubt Richard Fitz- 
Scrob) with an adjacent manor. After the 
conquest Richard adopted the Norman side, 
and, together with his ‘castellani Here- 
fordenses,’ took the lead in opposing Edric 
the Wild (pt. ii. 1), He dispossessed the 
church of Worcester of the manor of Cothe- 
ridge (Monast. Angl, i. 694). Richard was 
dead before the time of Domesday, and his 
lands were hold by Ms son Oshern. Osberr 
FirzRiOHAED (Jl. 1088) had held lands in 
Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Worcester- 
shire in the time of King Edward. In ‘Domes- 
day ’ he appears as one of the few tenants-in- 
chief in the first-named county; he then also 
held landB in Bedfordshire an d Warwickshire. 
He took part with Earl Roger of Shrews- 
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bury's men in tlio rebellion of 1008, anti 
was ono of the leaders of the force which 
threatened Worcester, and was repulsed by 
I lie curse of Bishop Wulstan (Oltn. Yit. 
iii. 270), lie gave Roraston in Burford, 
Shropshire, to Llio church of Worcester. 
Freeman seems to bo mistaken in identify- 
ing' Osborn FiUllichard with Osbern Pen- 
tecost. Osborn’s wife was perhaps Nest, 


who married Eust achia de Say, died before 
1140. Hugh had two sons: Osborn, who 
died about 1J85; and Hugh do Say, who 
was ancestor of the Talbots of Richard's 
Castlo and of the Cornwall s of Burford. 

It has been conjectured that the groat 
nor l Item finally of Scropo was descended 
from llichard FilzScrob, Hicliard is callod 


(Eadmbr, p. 291), Hiohardtookpartintr, 
consecration of Evorard, bishop ofStS 
on 12 June 1121 (ib p. 294). After an S’ 
ovontfui episcopate, he died at Ledbrn ™ 
16 Aug. 1127, and was buried in thecafW 
dral at Hereford. lie is said to have £ 
a bridge over the "Wye. 6 bmlt 

[Eadmor’s Hist Nqvorum; William of m 
mosbury s Gesta Pontificum, p. 804' Flor w? 
u. 76; Godwin, De PrmsiSbns, V «2 l 
Richardson; Toss’s Judges of England, i.m 
lds - J 0,1. K. ' 

RICHARD ed Bblmdis orBEAmmTRf/j 
n 28), bishop of London. [See O* 

RIOHARD (d. 1139), first abbot of Foun 
lams, was prior of the Benedictine abbevof 
Mary, York, when in 1132 he found that 
the sacristan Bichard (d, 1148) [q. yl and 
six other brethren of the house had entered 


< Homesdny ’ (p. l86)j and his son Osborn is 
oncocallod ‘ Osborn films Escrob ’ (Hemming, 
Cartulary, i. 78). In an early chactor of 
Hugh hit 7,0 shorn there is mention of a 
llichard do Escrop. In 11(13 ( Pipe Holt, 
6 Henry IT) a Jtobort do Scrupa held two 
knight s’ foes in Gloucestershire, The Glou- 
cestershire name is also spelL Escropos and 
Escrupos, and eventually appears as Oroupes; 
the various forms are suiliciontly close to 
suggest a connection between Scrob and 
Soiope. The Yorkshire family appears to ho 
derived from a lloliert Scropo of Lincoln- 
shire in tlio eleventh contury. 

[Flar. Wig. (Engl. Hist. Sue.); Domesday, 
pp. 186-6, 200; Ey ton’s Antiquities of Shrop- 
shire,^ !102-9, v. 208, 221-0 et alibi; Basil's 
Hist, of Wom'Htoraliiro, i. 239-41, 2 07 ; Robin- 
son's Canties of Herefordshire and their Lords ; 
Dugdale’a Baronage, i. 6C4 ; Bristol and Glou- 
cester Archaeological Tranaaetions, iii. 361, iv. 
167-8, xiv. 307-9; Powlett Soropu’s Hist, of 
Onf.Ho Oombo; Freeman’s Norman Conquest; 
Bound’s Feudal England, pp. 320-6 ; Academy, 
28 Oct. 1896, pp. 330-40,] 0. L. K. 

B10HABD de OAI'ELIA. (a!. 1127), bishop 
of Hereford, was a olork of the king’s chapel 
and keeper of the seal under Ralph or Rnuulf 
[q. v.], chancellor of ILenry I (Eabmer, Hint. 
Jyov. p. 200). Itichard witnessod a onaitor 
of Ilonry 1 as ‘ custos sigilli rogis ’ about 
Saptember 1110 (Round, Geoffrey de Manda- 
ville, p_, 427). It is clear tliat Thynne was 
right in styling him koopor, and Foss was 
in error in slating that ho was merely ‘cleri- 
cus (lo sigilloj’ as William of Malmosbui'y 
calls him, Richard was appointed bishop of 
Hereford by llonryl. Ilia election took place 
on 7 J an. 1121 , Archbishop Ralph d’Esouros 
[q. v,] consecrated him at Lambeth on 1 (j Jan. 


stricter lito and, if possible, join the Cister 
cian order, which was then in high repute 
and had been established in England about 
throe years before. Richard joined the new 
movement, and his union with tlitm, „ ttV6 
them strength, for he was wise, and was 
highly esLoomed by Thurston [q. v.l, the 
archbishop of York, and other men in power. 
But difficulties soon arose with the anti- 
reform parly. The abbot, Geoffrey, called in 
monks Jroin Marmoutior, who appear to have 
boon in York, and certain Ohiniac monks 
and olhoi'B, and denounced Richard and his 
Mends. Tho archbishop visited the abbey 
with several of his chapter and other at- 
londnnis on 0 Oct., and the abbot refusing 
to admit his attendants, who were Becular 
clerks, a quarrel ensued, and Thurston finally 
retired with Richard and the other twelve 
monks of his party, who left the abbey, tak- 
ing nothing with them. On 26 Dee. he 
established tho now community on the site 
of tho presonl Fountains, near Ripon in 
Skoldolo, and gave them the place and some 
laud at Sutton in the neighbourhood. Bi- 
chard was chosen abbot, and he and his 
monks built tliemselvos huts round a great 
elm, and appliod themselves to labour of 
various kinds. When the winter was over 
Ihoy sent a mossougor to St. Bernard, abbot 
of Olairvaux, asking to be received into the 
Oist eroian order. He sent them a monk from 
Olairvaux lo instruct them in the rule, and 
wrote a lottor to Richard warmly approving 
what had been done, and expressing a wish 
that he could visit the convent. 

For two years after their settlement the 
monks endured great privations; their hopes 
of establishing thonieolvos in England at last 
failed, and Richard went to Olairvaux and 
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he-rsed St. Bernard to And them a settle- 
ment in Fiance. He assigned them LonguS 
m Haute-Marne until some place could be 
found for them permanently. On Richard’s 
return, lion ever, he found that Hugh, the 
jean of York, had joined the convent and 
brought his great wealth to it. This relief ed 
bun from ftu ther anxiety and put an end to 
the idea of emigration. Soon atterwards two 
canons of York followed the dean's example, 
and the convent entered on a period of 
mosuerity, both os regards numbers and pos- 
sessions. Bichard received a charter of con- 
firmation from King Stephen in 11S5, and 
tbe same year the convent appears to have 
been admitted into the number of Cistercian 
abbeys (English Historical Review, \m. 057). 
In 1187 Bichard sent out a body of monl:H to 
colonise Newminster in Northumberland, 
founded by Balph de Merlay, the first of tho 
daughter houses of Fountains, and in the 
same year he received a gift of Haverholme, 
near Sleaford in Lincolnshire, from Alex- 
ander [q. v.], bishop of Lincoln, whither 
another colony from Fountains was sent. 
When the legato Albanc, bishop of Ostia, 
came to England in 1188, he sent forBichard 
to help him, and treated him with much 
honour and friendship. On the legate’s de- 
parture Thnrstan sent Btahard with him to 
Home, partly on tho archbishop’s busmpss, 
and partly to attend the council to be hold 
there the following year. Bichard died at 
Home on 30 April 1139. 

[Hugh of KirkslnU's Do origins domus Font., 
ap. Memorials of Fountains, od. Wnlbran, with 
introduction (Surtees Soe.) (Hugh of Kiik- 
atall’s narrative is also in Monnsticon, v, 293 sq.) ; 
St. Bernard’s Works, Ep. 96, cd. Hignej Richard 
of Hexham, col. 329. od. Twy sdon ; John of Hex- 
ham, co. 8, 9, ap. Symeon of Durham, ii. 290, 
301 (Bolls Sor.) ; Engl. Hist. Review, 1893, vm. 
666—9 ; Boland's Comment, de Script! . Brit, p. 
186, ed. Hull, copiod by Beta, cent. xii. c. <18, p. 
37.] W. H. 

RICHARD oir Hexham (Jl. 1141), 
chronicler nnd prior of Hoxham, was a canon 
of the Augustinian priory of Hexham, York- 
shire, in 1138 (Brevis Armotatio, ii. c. 9). 
When the prior, Boherb Biset, left Hexham 
to become a monk of Olairvaux in 1141, 
Bichnrd was elected lo succeed him (John 
op Hexham, cc. 18, 14). In 1162, during 
his priorate, Henry Murdac [q. v.], arch- 
bishop of York, visited the priory and en- 
deavoured lo introduce a stricter disciplino 
(ib, cc. 24, 25). In 1164 Richard translated 
certain relics belonging to his church. IIs 
was dead when Aelved or Ethelrecl (1109 P- 
3160) [q. v.] wrote his book on Ilexhom. 
frelred says that from his youth his life was 
voi,. xvr. 


honourable and worthy of veneiulion, and 
that in icspect of chastity and sobriety it 
was almost monastic, which is high praise 
from, such a quarter (Annum, p. 193). He 
wrote : (1) An account of the early history of 
Hexham, entitled ‘Brevis Armotatio . . . 
Ricardi prioris Hagulstadensis ecolesite de 
antiquo et moderno statu ejusdem ecclesiee,’ 
&c., in two hooks, down to about 1140. It 
is for the most part a short compilation 
from the works of Bede, Eddi, and Symeon 
of Durham, and is written m a stiff and dry 
style ; hut the author’s work is careful, and 
becomes more vigorous in expression when 
he deals with his own time (Raine). It is 
in two manuscripts, one in the public library 
at Cambridge (Ff. i. 27), of the twelfth or 
early thirteenth century ; the other belong- 
ing to the ohuroh of York (Ebor. xvi.), of the 
fourteenth century. In tho York manuscript 
there are some trifling omissions, and there 
are no headings to the chapters ; but it con- 
tains a list oi the possessions of the pnoiy 
(ifi.) The * Brevta Annolatio ’ is printed in 
Twysden’s ‘ Decern Scriptores,’ and by Canon 
Raino in ‘ Tho Priory of Hexham, its Chro- 
niclers,’ &c., for the Surtees Society. (2) ' De 
gestis regis Stepliani ot de hello Standardii,’ 
a history of the reign of Stephen, 1136-9, 
and specially of the ‘ Battle of thB Standard,’ 
which took place on 22 Aug. 1138. This is 
a work of great value, carefully written, and 
giving an interesting account of affairs in 
the north during the early years of the reign, 
and of the battle itself. In it he quotes a 
couplet by Hugh Sottovagina or Sottewota, 
precentor or archdeacon or York, apparently 
from a poem on the battle, of which no other 
lines are known to exist ( historians of York, 
ii. preface, p. xiii). This history is the only 
place in which is found the letter of Inno- 
cent II confirming Stephen in his possession 
of the throne; and it also preserves some 
extracts of a letter of the pope concerning 
the schism, It is found only m C.C.C. Cambr. 
MS. (193, f. 3), and has been printed by Twys- 
den (u.s.), by Canon Bains Ai.s.), and by Mr. 
Hewlett in ‘Chronicles of the Reigns of 
Stephen, nenry H,’ &c., vol. iii. in the Bolls 
Series. It has been translated by StevenBon 
in' Church Historians.’ Richard also designed 
to write the lives and miracles of Acca £q. v.] 
and other Hexham bishops, but it is not 
known whether he did so. There is ft value- 
less life of Eata with the ‘ Brevis Annotatio 1 
in MS. Ebor. xvi., which may be his work. 

[The works of Riohnrd as odited by Canon 
Raine and Mr. Hewlett, u.s., with prefacos; 
John of Hoxham, ap. Symeon of Durham, vol. ii. 
(Rolls Ser ); Hardy’s Cut, of Mat. ii. 121 (Bolls 
Sor.) Bale’s Soriptt. Brit. Cat. cent. in. c. 82, p. 
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231, gives an inoorroet account of Richard's 
•works, which makes him author of a chronicle 
that goes down to 1100, and divides tho t)o 
Gostis Stophani and tho Do hollo fStandardii 
into two separate works : Tanner’a Tlibl. Brit, 
p. 628.] W. II. 

RICHARD, called Fastolp (d. 1143), 
second abbot of Fountains, was sacristan of 
Si . Mary's Abbey, York, in L 1 32, when , being 
anxious to adopt a stricter life, lie entered 
into a bond for that purpose with six other 
brethren of tlio house; and this association 
led to the foundation of the Cistercian con- 
vent of Fountains, of which lie was one of ilia 
original members [see under Riottaud, d. 
1189]. On tho doath of abbot Richard hawus 
choson to succeed him. It was a time of 
great prosperity and activity n.t Fountains, 
and soon after Richard’s election he entered 
into tho stiifo concerning iliu elect ion to ilie 
soc of York which followed tho deal h of Arch- 
bishop Thurst an [a. v.] in 1140, and in which 
ilie Cistercian order played a conspicuous 
part. In 1141 lie joined William, abbot of 
Rivaulx, and others in laying a charge of 
simony against William, thearclihishop-eloct, 
in tho papal court, lat or went 1 o Romo in per- 
son, and in 1143 maintained heforo Bugenius 
lithe invalidity of William’s election (Jourr 
op IIdxham, cc. 18, 1C). IIo felt tlio burden 
of his oilico too heavy for him, and an in- 
firmity of spceoli from which ho suffered 
seemed to Iiim to disqualify him for it. 
Thrice ho visited St. Bernard and roquostod 
to he allowed to rosign tlio abbacy. At last 
Barnard consented, on condition that tho con- 
vent agreod, and ho returned to Fountains. 
Tho brethren, however, refused their con- 
sent, and on 12 Oct. 1148 Richard died 
while attending a general chapter of tho 
order at Olairvaux. He was huriod by St. 
Bernard, who wrote to the convent an- 
nouncing the abbot’s death. Ills name ap- 
pears as of blessed momory in tlio Oistoroian 
menalogium. Boland saw and greatly ad- 
mired a hook of homilios by this Bicliard, 
second abbot of Fountains, whom ho calls 
Richard Fastolf (< Collect anen, iv. 44). In 
his work on English writers he says that 
this second abbot, whom ho there calls 
Richordus Anglicus or Saeristn, was the 
author of a treatise on harmony; hut in his 
notice of the author’s life Leland confuses him 
with tho sixth abbot Richard (d, 1 170) [a . v.], 
at one time procentor at Olairvaux. While, 
then, it may he assumed that tlio second abbot 
Richard was the author of the book of ho- 
milies, it is uncertain whether the treatiso 
on harmony is to ho ascribed to him or to 
Richard, third abbot of the name. Neither 
work is now known to exist. 


[Hugh of Kirketall, ed. WalbrnTITlT' 

«; rStSflSE !'“■ 

1(70, and Comment, de Seriptt. Brit o ini fa 
Itall; Bnle’s Script!. Brit. Sit cenUffi c’-fl 
p. 160, partly copies Loland; Tanner's 
Brit. p. 624; Wright’s Biogr’. LitT^Si' 
shows no consciousness, of the confusion hetman 
the second and third abbot; HenrWsMenu. 
logium Cist. p. 38S.] iff H 


RICHARD nn Bjslmetb or BnAinirr.TR (<i 
1182), bishop of London. "" “ 


RICHARD (d. 11/0), sixth abbot of 
Fountains, a native of York, and a friend of 
St. Bernard and of Henry Murdac [q.v] 
archbishop of York, was abbot of Vuuckir’ia 
I ho diocese of Laon, and afterwards precentor 
of Olairvaux. He held that office when, on 
tlia resignation of their abbot, Tborold. tbe 
monks of Fountains sent to St. Bernard re- 
queetingkim to appoint an abbot for them. 
By the advice of Archbishop Henry he ap- 
pointed Richard, who was well received by 
the convent, ruled it diligently, maintained 
strict discipline, and raised it to a high pitch 
of excellonce. In 1164 William, archbibhop 
of York, visited Fountains, was received by 
the abbot, and was reconciled to the con- 
vent, wliiok had long beon active in opposing 
him. The deaths of St. Bernard and Arch- 
bishop Henry in 1163 had weakened Richard’s 
authority. Dissension arose in the convent, 
and tho monks relielled against him. For a 
time he wit hdrew from the strife. At last 
tho disobedient monks yielded : he punished 
them with fitting penance, and expelled the 
ringleaders. From that time he had no 
further trouble in maintaining discipline, 
and tha convent again flourished under his 
rule. lie appears to have completed the 
fabric, and specially built the chapter-house, 
lie diad full of years and honour on 81 May 
1 170. Leland, in ascribing a treatise on 
harmony to Ilioknrdus Anglicus or Sacrists, 
confnaos him with Richard (d. 1148) [q.v.], 
second abbot. 


W of Kirkstal], od, Walbran, ap. Memo- 
Fountains, i. 110-13 (Surtees Soc.); 
Gallia Christ, ix, 833, xii. 002; Island's Com- 
mont. de Seriptt. Brit. p. 104, ad. IlaU , Bile's 
Suriptt. Brit. Cat. cent. xiii. c. 70, p. 160; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 024.] W H- 


RICHARD oi? St. Viotob (d. 1173F), 
theologian, was born in Scotland, but at an 
early age became a canon regular in the 
abbey of St. Victor at Paris, He made his 
profession under Gilduin ( A . 11 66), the first 
abbot of St. Victor, and was a pupil of tha 
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famous Hugh of St. Victor (d. 1140). In 
1159 Richard witnessed, ns sub-prior, on 
Qirreemcnt between hia abbey and Fredeiick, 
lord of Palaiseau. In Juno 1162 be becimo 
prior. Ervisius or Ernisius, an Englishman, 
\vbo was abbot at the time, rulod the house 
ill and in 1172 was forced to resign. Ri- 
chard piesided at tlio _ election of Guarin, 
the successor of Ervisius in 1172, and 
tritnessed a document of Abbot Gimiin in 
that year; but early in 1174 Walter was 
prior of St. Victor. It is therefore probable 
that Richard died in 1173 on 10 March, the 
dav on which his anniversary was observed. 
IVo late epitaphs for Richard’s tomb in the 
cloister at St. Victor are preserved ( Patro - 
login, vol. cvcvi. col. xi.) 

Richard enjoyed in his own time a high 
repute for piety and learning. Several 
letters addressed to him by contemporaries 
are preserved (Mictirn, Patrologia, exevi. 
1225-30 ; Do'CUiebnti, Script. Iterum Qalli- 
carum, iv. 745-6 1). In one, William, prior 
of Oareamps, thanlrs him for the loan of 
gome of Ins writings ; in another, Warin, 
abbot of St. Albans, asks for a complete list 
of his works; in a third, John, sub-prior of 
Churvaux, begs Richard to compose a 
proyer for liis use. Tope Alexander III and 
Thomas Backet both visited St. Victor 
while Richard was prior. A letlor said to 
he addressed by the former ‘ad Robeituin 
priorem S. Victoria 1 seems to belong to 
1170, and was therefore in reality addressed 
to Richard. J ohn of Salisbury [q. v.] suggested 
that Richard might be induced to use his 
influence with Robert of Melun [q. v.] in 
favour of Thomas Becket (Materials for 
History of T. Beclset, vi. 20, 629). As a 
consequence Ervisius the abbot and Richard 
addressed a letter of expostulation to Robert 

2 one, exevi. 1226). It has been supposed 
; the tract, ‘ De tribus appropriate 
personis in Trinitate,’ was addressed by 
Richard to St. Bernard of Olairvnux ; but 
St. Bernard’s ‘Works ’ do not show that ho 
had any relations with Riohard (Mist. Idt- 
Uraire , xiii. 479). 

Richard was the glory of the school of 
St. Viotor, and Ilia writings had a great and 
lasting renown, lie exaggerates the defects of 
his master, Hugh of St. Victor, llis works, 
although not without elevation of style, are 
marred by an abuse of allegory and verbal 
antithesis; ‘ho doos host whan he least pre- 
tends to do well’ (Havre A ir, Notices et Ex- 
traits, v. 280). ‘Richard does not lock ideas, 
imagination, or even sensibility ; if he is no 
longer read, it is through his want of method, 
criticism, logic, and taste’ (Hist. IAtt. xiii. 
488). As a philosopher, his prevailing 


characteristic is mysticism, which his in- 
fluence, combined w iththat of his predecessor 
Hugh, impressed on the school of his abbey. 
His system is summed up by M. Ilauifftii 
(Mist, dp la Pii iloi ophie Scola clique, i. 612-14) 
as follows : ‘ Intelligence, guided by reason, 
is not the guide man ought to follow ; that 
guide is conscience illuminated by grace; to 
acquire knowledge we must despise the study 
of those vain objects wherein we can scarcely 
distinguish themarlc of their celestial origin; 
we must believe, we must love, we must 
surrender omselves to that love which in- 
spires the faithful soul with a holy ecstasy, 
and transports it far beyond things to tlia 
bosom of God. This system is the nega- 
tion of philosophy, and Richard is not de- 
ceived about it. “ Contemplation,” he says, 
“is a mountain which rises above all wordly 
sciences, above all philosophy. . . . Have 
Aristotle, Plato, and all the crowd of philo- 
sophers ever been able to rise to it P ” ’ 
Richard’s published works are as follows: 
1. ‘ De Praeparatione Animi ad Contempla- 
tionem, liber dictus Benjamin Minor,’ also 
called ‘De Studio Sapiential/ and ‘De duo- 
decim pntrinrehis.’ 2. * De Gratia Contem- 
plation®, sen Benjamin Major/ also styled 
‘ De Contemplations,’ ‘ De Area Mystics,’ 
‘ De Area Moysis.’ 3. * Allegorise Taberna- 
culi Foederis.’ 4. ‘ De Meditandis Plagis quro 
circa fiiiem Mundi evenient.’ 6. ‘ Expositio 
diiGcultatumm expositione Tabernaculi Fce- 
deris’ (the second part is styled ‘ De Templo 
Salomonm’). 6, ‘ Declarationes nonnuRarum 
diflicultatum Scriptural.’ 7. ‘Mystic® adno- 
tationes in Psalmos.’ 8, ‘ Expositio Contici 
Ilabacuo.’ 9. ‘In Cantica Canticorum.’ 
10, ‘Quomodo Ohristus ponitur in signuin 
populorum.’ 11. 1 In visionom Ezechielis.’ 
12. ‘ De Emnmnuele.’ 13. ‘ Explicatio nli- 
quornm passnumdifficilium Apostoli.’ 14. ‘ In 
Apocalyp&im Joannis.’ 16. ‘Da Trinitate.’ 
10. ‘De tribus appropriate personis in Trini- 
tate/ 17. 'De Verbo Incarnate.’ 18. ‘ Quo- 
modo Spiritus Sanctus est amor Patris et 
Pilii.’ 19. ‘De superexcellenti Baptismo 
Christi.’ 20. ‘ De hUssione Spiritus Sancti.’ 
21. ‘ De Comparatione Ohristi ad Elorem et 
Marine ad ' Virgam.’ 22. ‘ De Sacrifice 
David Prophet®.’ 28. ‘De Differentia Sacvi- 
ficii Abrahf® a Sacrifice B. Marise.’ 24. ‘De 
gemino Paschate.’ 26. ‘Sermo in die Pas- 
chal.’ 26. ‘De Exterminations Mali et Pro- 
motions Boni.’ 27. ‘De Statu interioris 
Hominis.’ 28. ‘De PotestnteLigandi et Sol- 
vendi.’ 29. ‘De Judioiaria Potestate in 
flnali et univorsali judicio.' 30, ‘De Spiritu 
Blaspliemiie.’ 81. ‘ De Gradihus Oharitatis.’ 
32. ‘De quattuor Gradibus violentfB Chari- 
totis.’ 83. ‘ D e Evuditione Interioris H oininis ; ’ 
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a more purely mystical work. 81. 'Trac- 
tates excerptionnm ’ The attribution of the 
last to Richard is vory doubt ful ; it is print od 
in the works of Hugh of St. Victor in 
‘Patrologia,’ clxxvii. 193-225 (of. IIattb uA.tr, 
Notices, &c,, i. 373, Huyucs tie S. Victor , 
pp. 30-10). 

AH but the last of those arc printed in 
Migne’s ‘ Patrologia,’ vol. excvi. cols. 1-1885. 
Boforc Mignethore had been sevon collected 
editions of Richard's works : Venice, 1 506, 
very imperfect ; Paris, 1618; Lyons, 1634; 
Paris, 1 650 ; Venice, 1 692, all folio ; Cologne, 
1621, 4lo; Rouen, 1060, folio. The last, 
which was said to bo correct cd by t ho canons 
of St. Viet or, is more perfect than tho others. 
Several of Itiohard’s works were separately 
published, viz. ‘Bonjamin Minor, Paris, 
L489, 4 to, and 162], 12mo; [Johann von 
Amcrbach, Basle P], 11-91, 8vo; Strasbnrg, 
1518, 8vo. 'Benjamin Major,’ 1494, 4to j 
[Johann von Amorbacli, liusle, 1494 P], 8vo ; 
‘A veray douonlo trentyso (named Ben- 
ynmyn)’ was published by IT. Popwell, 
London, 1521. ‘ Allogoriro Tabornaeuli 

Fecderis,’ Paris, 1611, and 1540; Vonico, 
1590. ' Explicate diflicilium Pnssuura Apo- 
etoli,’ Vonico, 1692, llouen, 1 006, both folio. 
' Tn Apocalypsim,’ Louvain, 1643, 4 to. ' De 
Trinitato,’ Paris, ITenri Etienne, 1510, 4(o, 
and Nuremberg, 1618, 8vo. ‘Do Potestale 
Ligandi et Solvendi,’ together with the ' Do 
.Tudiciaria Potestale,’ Paris, 1520, 12mo; 
1623, 8vo; 1634, 12moj 1643, 16mo. M. 
TTaurfinu, in bis 'Notices ot Extrails,’ lias 
published a shorl mystical piece (i. 1 12-14), 
and a sormon on Isaiah, vii. 22 (v. 208-80), 
togothor witli extracts from olhar unpub- 
lished pieces (i. 116-20,126-6, v. 267-83). 
Among those Jailor is a sermon on tho text, 
'Tolle puerum el malrora ojus & fugo in 
Egyptum.’ A numbor of works still re- 
maining in manuscript aro ascribed to 
Bichard, but. somo at. all events are cither 
identical with works published under other 
titles, or arc fragments of works already 
printed. An ‘ Expos! tio Canonis Missra,’ as- 
cribed to Diehard, is certainly not by Iiim 
(XTa.iJiifiA.'O', Notices ei Mviraita, i . 210, 11 . 59). 

[Mn tori ala for tho History of Thomas Bockat, 
vi. 20, 200 (Bolls Sor.) ; Life prefixed to the 
Bouon editions of 1060, and founded on docn- 
monls at St. Viol or (this is roprinl cd in the 
Patrologia) ; Histoiro Littdrairo do Branco, 
xiii. 472-88 j Notice par L’Abbd ITugonin in 
Migno's Patrologia, vol. oxovi. cols, xiii-xxxii; 
Hnur&vu'a ITist,, do la Philosophio Scolastigue, 
i. 600-14, Hugncs do 8. Vidor, end Notions et 
Extmits do quolqnos Manuscrils Latins do la 
Blbliotbiquo Nalionalo, pnsslmj Tennnmann’s 
Geschiohlo dor Philosophio, viii. 246-88; 
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RICHARD STRONGBOW, second 
Ejtnii oj? Pdmubokh and SrEionn (&. H7c\ 
[See Or,A.rai, Diohajid dh,] ' ™ 

RICHARD (d. 1177P), bishop of St. 
Androws and obaplam to Malcolm IV 
elected to the bishopric in 1163 on thedeifh 
of Bishop Ernold or Arnold; hewXS 
several charters as bishop-elect. His conse- 
cration was delayed on account of the lone- 
standing claim of the archbishop of York to 
porform the ceremony as metropolitan. 0a 
the election of Richard the contest -was re- 
newed, and the archbishop of York, in virtue 
of his legal ino power, summoned the leading 
Scottish clergy to meet him at Norham in 
I J 6 1. They prolostod and appealed to Rome 
and on Palm Sunday (1105) Richard was 
consocratod at St. Andrews by f bishops of 
his own country ’ in the presence of the king. 
Malcolm was soon after succeeded by Ms 
brother, William tho Lion, who was crowned 
or enthroned by Bishop Richard at Scone 
on Christmas ovo (1106). 

Tlio new cathedral of St. Andrews had 
boon founded by Bishop Arnold in 1102, 
and Richard zealously carried forward the 
work. Tn 1 174 he was sent to Normandy 
with other Scot t ish notables to negotiate the 
releaso of thoir king, who was imprisoned 
tlioro after his capture before the walls of 
Alnwick, and, with their consent, William 
entered into the treaty of Falaisem December 
of that yoar. By it the national indepen- 
dence of Scotland was sacrificed, and it was 
ngrcod 4 that the church of England should 
havo that right, over the church of Scotland 
which it ought to have, and that they (the 
Scots) would not oppose its just claims. 1 
This ambiguous douse kopt the independence 
of tbo Scottish church an open question, and, 
in tho opinion of his countrymen, did much 
credit to the patriotism of the bishop of St. 
Androws, On 17 Aug. 1176 the treaty was 
confirmed in York minster, when Richard 
was pvesont and did homage to the English 
monarch. lie was also present with other 
Scottish bishops at the council which met at 
Northampton, 11 Jan. 1176. In reply to 
King ilonry’s domand that the northern pro- 
latcs should acknowledge the supremacy of 
the English church, ns stipulated in the treaty 
of Folaise, they boldly asserted that neither 
their predecessors nor they had ever yielded 
obodience to tlio church of England, and that 
they ought not to do so. The papal legate 
urged them 1 0 acknowledge the archbishop of 
York as metropolitan, but at this juncture 
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the archbishop of Canterbury; came to their 
aid by asserting a similar claim for his own 
S 8e'' and Henry had to dismiss them without 
B ny promise of submission to either. 

bn their return home Richard and the 
other heads of the Scottish church sent a 
deputation to Rome to plead their cause, 
with the result that the popo forbade the 
archbishop of York to exercise jurisdiction 
in Scotland, and the Scottish bishops to yield 
obedience to him, till the question should bo 
settled by the apostolic see ; and in 1188 
Clement III exempted the Scottish church 
from all foreign jurisdiction except that_ of 
Borne. According to Fordun, Richard died 
on 28 March 1177, hut the chiouicle of 
Melrose gives 1178 as the year of his death, 
and that of Ilolyrood 1179. He was held 
in great honour by his countrymen as a wise 
man and a good bishop, as an illustiious 
pillar of the Scottish church, and the suc- 
cessful defender of its independence. 

[Fordwi’s Hist.; Wynton’s Chron. ; Chron. of 
Melrose; Dalrymplo’s Annals; Wilkins's Con- 
cilia; Hadden aud Stubbs's Councils; Keith's 
Scottish Bishops; Robertson’s Scotland under 
Early Kings; J. Robertson’s Preface to the 
Ecclesira Sooticanto Statuta; Martin’s St. An- 
drews; Lyons’s St. Andrews ; BsUesheira’sHist. 
of the Catholic Church of Scotland.] 

G. W. S. 

RICHARD (d. 1184), aichbishop of Can- 
terbury, a Norman by birth and of humble 
parentage, received the monastic habit in 
early life at Christ Church, Canterbury and 
after Ms schooldays were over was admitted 
a monk there. Archbishop Theobald made 
him one of his chaplains, and in that office 
he was associated with Thomas Backet, after- 
wards archbishop. His high character and 
affability led to his appointment as prior of 
St. Martin’s, Dover, in 1167 (Gervase op 
CkxmuBiraY, ii. 397 ; Monastioon, iv. 630). 
When Archbishop Thomas returned to Eng- 
land in December 1170, he sont Richard on 
a mission to the younger king Ilenry at 
Winchester. Richard was not well received 
by the courtiers, who tried to prevent him 
from seeing the young king ; and when at 
last he obtained an audience, he was sent 
back without any satisfactory answer (Me- 
morials of Bucket, i. J 15, iii, 482). 

After Thomas Deckel's murder, on 29 Dec. 
1170, the sue of Canterbury remained vacant 
for two years aud a half. Disputes arose us 
to the right of election [sue under Odo op 
CiNiniiatlty, d. 1200], At lungth, on 3 June 
1173, letters having come from the king and 
the cardinal-! egutus urging an olootion, a 
meeting was held in St. Catharine’s Chapel, 
Westminster, betAveon the bishops and the 


monks, who insisted that the choice should 
fall on one of their OAvn body. Both Odo, 
prior of Canterbury, aud Richard, prior of 
Dover, were proposed. The monks supported 
Odo, who represented the party of Bucket ; 
hub Gdbert Foliot [q. v.], bishop of London, 
and the other bishops declared for Richard, 
who Avas elected accordingly. The justiciar, 
avIio was present, gave the royal assent, and 
Richard, as oichbi&hop-clect, took the oath 
of fealty to the king ‘ saving his order,’ no- 
thing being said as to his observance of ‘the 
customs of the kingdom,’ or, in other words, 
the constitutions of Clarendon (Diohio, i. 
3G9), His election, though represented as 
the act of the chapter (Robert de Tohiont, 
p. 37), and though no doubt to Borne extent 
a compromise, was evidently a defeat for the 
monks, and was probably due to the wish of 
the king conveyed thiough the justiciar; for 
Henry was, of course, anxious not to have an 
archbishop who would carry on Bechet’s 
policy. 

Richard was solemnly received at Canter- 
bury ou the Sth, but his consecration was 
forbidden by the younger king, who appealed 
to Rome, on the ground that the election had 
been made Avithout Ms consent. The bishops- 
elect, wlio&e consecration was stopped in like 
manner, the chapter of Christ Church, and 
Others sent messengers to Roma to answer 
the appeal. Richard himself went to Rome 
shortly afLerwards, accompanied byReginald 
FitzJocelin [q. v.], bishop-elect of Bath. At 
Rome Richard was strongly opposed by the 
young king and his father-in-law, Louis VTI 
of France, who had a powerful party in the 
Roman court. They alleged that the election 
was simoniacul, and that Richard had sworn 
fealty without the usual qualification (saving 
Ms order), both avMcIi charges he disproved, 
and, further , that he was of illegitimate tilth. 
Alexander HI at lost confirmed Richard’s 
election on 2 April 1174, consecrated him at 
Anagni on the 7th, and gave Mm the pall, the 
Iegatme office, and a letter confirming the 
primacy of his sea (Dicuto, i. 888-90; Gesta 
Mmrici II, i. 09, 70). 

Richard embarked at Astura on 26 May, 
landed at Genoa, and on 28 June, having 
arrived at St. Jeon de Haurienne, joined 
Peter, archbishop of Torantaise, in conse- 
crating Ms companion, Reginald, to the see of 
Bath. On 8 Aug. he met the elder Henry 
on his landing at Barfieur, The king re- 
ceived him with good humour, made him 
dine with Mm, ancl hade him go on to Eng- 
land (lb. p. 74). He entered London on 
3 Sopt., and while he was there heard of the 
burning of Ms cathedral, wMeh took place 
on the Sth, when Conrad’s choir Avas totally 
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destroyed (Gehvasb, i. 8 _sqq., 260). In 
obedience to the pope's bidding lie remained 
some weeks in London, entered Canterbury, 
where be was rereived with rejoicing 1 and 
ontlironod on 6 Oct., and the next day con- 
secrated four bisbops-elect to English sees. 
The restoration of tho cathodrul was taken 
in hand at once under an architect named 
William of Sens. 

Immediately after his euthroniaat ion 
Jiickard held a lugatine visitation of his 
province ; and os ho rode with a great train, 
Ids visits wove specially grievous to tho re- 
ligious houses that had to receive him. At 
St. Oswald's priory at Gloucester, over which 
the archbishop of York claimed jurisdiction, 
tho clerks and officials of Archbishop linger 
refused to acknowledge his authority, and 
he accordingly cited and suspended them 
from all ecelesiast ical functions. Tins caused 
a quarrel between him andllogor,wlio lodged 
an appeal against him at Home LDionio, i. 
390), On lb May 1 176 Richard hold a synod 
at Westminster in the presonco of tho two 
kings, when ho delivered an eloquent and 
learned sermon, and published from an ele- 
vated platform a series of canons, which ho 
declared were based on the rules of tho 
orthodox fathers, and were not innovations 
( Gesta Ilenrici II, i . 84- 9). After the coun- 
cil Richard accompanied tho two kings on a 
pilgrimage that they made to the shrine of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, and joined Henry in 
commanding the chapters of religious houses 
where the headship was vacaut to proceed to 
election, tliore being then Hwlvo abbacies 
vacant in his pro vinca. On 27 Repl . he visit ocl 
returborough and deposed the abbot forgross 
misconduct. Tho cardinal-deacon Ugucciono 
rior Leoni having arrived as legate in Eng- 
land in tho end of October, tho king received 
him at Winchester on 1 Nov, , and arranged u 
truce bativeeu tho two archbishops, which 
was to last until the following Michaelmas, 
Richard giving up his claim over St. Oswn 1 d’s 
and absolving the clerks of Roger ( Gcmtn 
Jlenricill, i. 106-6). 

On 26 Jan. 1176-6 Richard nttonded the 
council of Northampton, win re, among other 
matters, the Scottish bishops who were pre- 
sent were called upon by Ilenry to own sub- 
jection to tho English church. Archbishop 
Roger claimed the obedience of the bishops 
of Glasgow and Whithorne. Richard, how- 
ever, asserted tho claim of his see over tlie 
Scottish church, and so 1 he bishops left with- 
out having acknowledged the authority of 
either. Further disputes on tho rival claims 
of tho two archbishops took placo at a coun- 
cil which met at Westminster on 14 March, 
On 16 Aug. tho king, at a council held at 


Winchester, in vain endeavoured to make » 
lasting pence between them, and only s l 
needed m arranging a truce for five years. 
Aftor which Richard escorted the kina^ 
daughter, J oau or J oanna( 1165-1199”) Ta v 1 
as far as St. Gillos, where she was met bv 
tho ships of her future husband, W illiam If 
of Sicily. 

While Richard was diligent in promotim 
the material prosperity of his see by build- 
ing, imparking, improving land, and tbe 
liltc, and "NViis strenuous iu resisting 
attacks upon it of the archbishop of York 
ho by no moans satisfied the requirements of 
the more ardent followers of his predecessor 
They considered him weak and unfaithful to 
the cause for which Becked had suffered 
martyrdom. He evidently had no sympathy 
with the high pretensions of the extreme 
clerical party, lie corlainly seems to have 
approved of tlio kina’s ecclesiastical policy 
during the years that he was archbishop, and 
ho pointed out in a letter to three of his suffra- 
gan-bishops ouo mischief that was done to the 
church by element immunity in matters of 
criminal jurisdiction. While the murderer 
of a layman was punished with death, a man 
might murder a cleric and escape only with 
sentence of excommunication (Puces or 
Blois, Ep. 73). In spite of his monastic 
training, no was far more a man of affairs 
than a monk, and tho dissatisfaction with 
which ho was regarded by the high clerical 
party is freely expressed in a lotter addressed 
to him by Peter of Bio is fq. v.], who says that 
tlio king disapproved of his carelessness in 
nmttcrB of discipline, and had oftBn urged 
him t o show greater energy (ib. Ep. 6). Peter 
afterwards became Ms chancellor, and then 
warmly dofonded him against tho accusations 
of meanness and nepotism (ib. Ep. 88). 

In, J177 Richard carried out the king’s 
wishes by assisting him to change the college 
of tho Iloly Oi'ohs at Waltham in Essex into 
an abbey of regular canons, and by settling 
nuns from Fontovrault at Amesbury in Wilt- 
shire. Ho attended the council that Henry 
held at London on 13 March on tliedisputebe- 
Iweentho kings of Arrngon and Navarre, and 
was a witness I o the sentence of adjudication. 
On 20 April he received the king at Canter- 
bury, and kept Easter with him at Wve in 
Kent. Along with the bishops of the king- 
dom he attended the council at Winchester on 
1 .1 uly to advise tlie king with reference to his 
deputes with Louis Ytl of France j and the 
cardinal-legate in Franca threatening to lay 
England under an interdict, Richard and the 
bishops appealed to the popo against him. 
Towards the end of the year Roger, the 
abbot-elect of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
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requested benediction, but refused to comply 
vitb tba archbishop's demand for a profession 
of obedience unless qualified with, a salvo. 
Hichard would not admit a qualified pro- 
fession, and Roger went to Rome, where he 
obtained privileges from Alexander III in 
contempt of the archbishop. He returned 
in 1178) bringing letters ordering liis bene- 
diction, and giving a commission to the bishop 
of Worcester to perform the ceremony. Hear- 
ing of this, Richard went to St, Augustine’s 
iLuluring that ho had come to give the bene- 
diction ; but the abbot-elect was not in the 
monastery, having withdrawn himself so as 
not to receive it from the archbishop, who 
thereupon appealed to Home. Henry uphold 
him ; for it was believed that tho abbot-elect 
had made his house immediately subject to 
the pope, and had promised a yearly tribute, 
to the prejudice of thu rights or bath king and 
archbishop. Roger went back to Rome, and 
excited the anger of Alexander against Ri- 
chard by representing him as disobedient to 
the pope's command. Richard, who was sum- 
monad to the Lateran council, went as fares 
Paris, and then returned to England, acting, 
itissaidjOn the advice of flatterers, and held 
hack by liis own timidity (Qhuyasd, i. 276), 
though it seems likely that lie never intended 
to go to the council, and was therein acting 
with the approval of liis suffragans ( Roe. nov. 
ii. 171). 

Alexander himsol f gave Roger tho benedic- 
tion in February 1179, with a saving of the 
rights of the boo of Ountcrbury, nnd in 1180 
sent letters to liim and to the king declar- 
ing that tho archbishops of Canterbury were 
to hallow future abbots without requiring 
the profession. Ili chard maintained that tho 
charters on which the convent based its claim 
to exemption were not authentic, andattaeked 
its claims over churches to which tho convent 
presented. After prolonged disputes these 
charters woro proved to bo spurious, and 
finally, in 1183, the king compelled tho con- 
vent to make an agreement with him, by 
which it gave up many privileges claimed by 
it,andreally gamed nothing in return (G-dk- 
vjsn, i. 275-6, 290 j Gesta llenrioi II, i. 209 ; 
Tirana-, cols. 1824-6, 1830-7 ; EuniA.ii, pp, 
420 sqq.) It was not alone in the caso of St. 
Augustine’s, whore the rights of his own see 
Were concerned, that. Richard showed his dis- 
like of the attempts made by monasteries to 
gain exemption from episcopal jurisdiction, 
He opposed tho attempt of (be abbot of 
Malmesbury to refuse profession of obedienco 
to the bishop of Salisbury, and wrote strongly 
to Alexander III on tho evils arising from 
ascriptions (Phtub oj? 13 c,ois, Ep. 68). 
Meanwhile, on 23 Aug. 1179, Richard re- 


ceived King Henry and Louis of France at 
Canterbury. In November 1182 he crossed 
to Normandy, to obtain the king’s help in his 
strife with St. Augustine’s. Tho see of Ro- 
chester being vacant, he appointed to it his 
clerk, Waleran, archdeacon of Bayeux, and 
consecrated him at Lisieux on 19 Dec. This 
infringed the rights of the convent of Christ 
Church, and there was much anger there 
about it; but the matter was arranged by 
the bishop going thither and swearing fealty 
to the convent. Richard spent Christmas 
with the king at Caen, and pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication against those who 
disturbed (lie peace between the king and 
his sons. In July he accompanied Henry to 
Le Hans, whore the young king had been 
buried, and brought the body to Rouen for 
burial there ( Gesta Henricl II, i. 303-4; 
Wroi. Notvb. iii. c. 7 ; GtojRYAbi), i. 20). He 
returned to England on 11 Aug. On 14 Feb. 
1 L 84 he fell sick suddenly at Hailing in Kent, 
while on hie way to Rochester, and, being 
taken with violent colic, died there on the 
lGtk. liis body was taken to Canterbury and 
honourably buried in the norLk aisle of the 
cathedral on the 18th. 

Richard was accused by the more zealous 
of Bechet’s followers of sacrificing the liber- 
ties of the church and allowing the oppression 
of the clergy, and liis character is treated 
harshly by monastic writers, to -whoso inde- 
pendence lie was opposed. While it was pro- 
bably not of an liaioia sort, it seems likely 
that the line that he took in ecclesiastical 
mattsrs, and specially with respect to clerical 
immunities, was the result of convictionratker 
than of sloth or timidity, and that he saw no 
harm to the church in the king's endeavours 
to prevent it from becoming a separate body, 
independent of the secular power. That he 
was remiss in the discharge of liis office does 
not seem proved byfaefs, and ho was cer- 
tainly diligent in promoting the material 
prosperity and upholding the rights of his 
see. That he did not live up to the high 
standard which the mast earnest churchmen 
held to become his position may be allowed, 
and it may he that he was more active in 
temporal administration than in purely spiri- 
tual things. While he was bat moderately 
learned and was ignorant of law — then tlie 
Btudy most in vogue among the clergy — lie 
made friends of learned men, among whom 
were Peter of Blois andO iraldus Cambrensis; 
and Peter of Blois describes hows uch men re- 
sorted to the archbishop’s court, and after 
prayers or meals would pursue intellectual 
exorcises, reading, arguing, and deciding legal 
cases. Richard was not a great archbishop, 
but it was perhaps well for the church and the 
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kingdom tliat he preferred a moderate to an 
heroic policy, and kept on good torms with 
the king (Wilt,. News. iii. c. 8 ; Gisrvase, 
ii. 899 ; Peter or Blois, Bpp. 6, 38); Gin. 
Oamub. De Rebus a se gestis, o. 6, and De 
Inveetionibus, c, 18, ap. Opera, i. 63, 144). 

[Gervate of Oant,, Gesta lien. II. B. de 
Dieeto, Itog. H or., Oir. Oambr., Elmham’a 
Hist. Mon. S. Aug, (all Bolls Sor.) ; W. de 
Newburgh (Engl. Hist. Soo.); B. do Torigni 
(Sociltd de l’Histoire de Franco) ; Potor of Blms, 
ed. Giles; Thorne’s Chron. ed. IVysdon ; Ilook's 
Archbishops of Canterbury.] W. H. 

RICHARD on Ieoiiester (d. 1188), 
bishop of Winchester, was horn in the diocese 
of Bath (R. Diamo, i. 819), at Sock (Oassait, 
i. 168, from Bishop Drokensford’s Register), 
i.e. probably Soek Dennis, near Ilchester. 
The ‘ Annals of Tewkesbury ’ call him ‘ Richard 
Ilokelin ’ (Ann. Monast. i. 64), Later 
writers give him the surnames of Toolyve or 
Tocliffa, and More; for the former there 
seems to bo no authority but the insciiplion 
on his tomh : 

PnBSulis egregii pausant hie membra Ricnrdi 
Todyvo, cui summi gaudia suuto poli ; 

and for the latter none at all. Gilbert, 
Foliot [q. v.] called him kinsman (G. 
Foziot, fop. exeix). Ho spont his youth 
in his native diocese, and early obtained 
some ecclesiastical preferment there (E. Di- 
oeto, i. 819). From 1166 to 1162 he figures 
in the * Pipe Bolls ’ as ‘ Richard, scribe of 
the court ' (script or curia) ; Henry II at tbe 
oulsot of Lis reign had granted him a mill at 
Holiest or worth 40s. a year (cf. Ripe Rolls, 
2 Hon. II, p. 30, 9 Hen. it, p. 26, 1 0 lieu. II,p, 
10); and his contemporaries uniformly desig- 
nate him 1 Riclinrd of Ilchester.’ lie is said 
to have been a clerk of Thomas Bechet (i.e. 
probably he worked under Thomas in the 
chancery) and to have owed to Thomas’s in- 
fluence his appointment to the archdeaconry 
of Poitiers (Materials, iii. 120), which took 
placp between September 1162 and March 
1163 (cf. ripe Roll, 8 Hen. II, ,p, 21 ; Oesta 
AbbA.IRl). This office holiold fortenyenrs, 
although he 6eems to have set foot in tlie dio- 
cese only once, and then for a purpose quite 
out of harmony with his ecclesiastical duties, 
lie was one of the counsellors specially con- 
sulted by Henry at the trial of a suit between 
the abbot of St. Albans and the bishop of 
Lincoln in March 1163 (Oesta Abb. i, 161, 164, 
1 67). The abbot also applied to him, as ‘one 
who had the king’s ear,’ forliolp in recovering 
for the abbey a bonollce which the ldng had 
seized as crown property. Richard exacted 
two-tliirds of the value of the benefice as the 
price of his intercession (ib. p. 1 24). After 


the first dispute between Henry and Thomas 
over the royal ‘ customs,’ Oct. 1163 ft,„ ’ 
sent Richard of Ilchester, with Bishop S 
of Lisieux, to beg for a confirmation of th"m 
from the pope; the two envoys ■ experienced 
the jury ot the waves six times within tiiree 
mouths, but could not gain their end fR T)t- 
oeto, i. 812; cf. Materials, v, 86). When the 
; customs ’ were finally drawn up at Clarendon 
in January 1164, Richard, according tooneac- 
count, was appointed to share with the chief 
j usticiar the duty of publishing them through- 
out the realm (Thomas Saga , i 338). p®. 
sibly his special task may have been to pub- 
lish thorn in his own archdeaconry. In J unu 
the bishop of Poitiers [see Butinas, Jonsl 
was visited by two commissioners from the 
king, of whom one, described by him as ‘our 
friend Luscns, the eye of whose mind God 
has blinded,’ was apparently Archdeacon 
Richard. Luscns, after vainly endeai ouring 
t,o win the bishop’s assent to the customs, 
called out Ilia forces of Aquitaine in Henry’s 
name against the king of France, and then 
published the customs at Poitiers in defiance 
of the bishop (Materials, v. 38-40, 116). 
Canon RohertBon (ib. pp. 38, 116) suggested 
less probably that * Luscus ’ was Richard de 
Lucy £q. v.J 

Richard of Ilchester was a member of the 
ombassy sont by Ilenry to the pope after tbe 
flight of Archbishop Thomas (November 
1164) (Materials, iv. 61; R. Djceto, i. 816). 
The archbishop’s party, however, did not re- 

E urd him as an enemy ; John of Salisbury 
q. v.] addressed him as a friend, trusted 
much to his influence with the king in behalf 
ofliimself and others of Thomas’s exiled clerks 
(Materials, v. 163, 347-62, 644), and had o 
personal interview with him at Angers ot 
Easter 3 J 0-> (cf. ib. p. 818, iii. 98). Richard 
wns no doubt then on his way to Germany, 
whit Iter Henry had despatched him and John 
of Oxford [q. v,] on a mission to the Emperor 
Frederick. The upshot, according to general 
belief, was that the two English envoys, in 
their sovereign’s name, abjured Alexander III 
and promised adherence to Frederick’s ally, 
the anti-pope Pnsclial, at Wurzburg on Whit- 
Snnday, 23 May (ib. i. 53, y. 182-3; Thomas 
Saga,\. 331). They were, in consequence, ex- 
communicated by Thomas on 12 June 1166 
(Materials, v. 883, 388*, 390, 396). Richard’s 
excommunication had been staved off for a 
year apparently by the intercession of John of 
Salisbury, who, however, had got no thanks 
for his good offices, and was therefore not 
eager to renew them when urged to do so by 
one of Richard’s friends aft er the sentence 
wns passed (ib. vi. 4). Richard, who was 
now on the continent with the king, was 
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much, distressed at a punishment -which he 
declared he had done nothing to deservo, 
en d wrote to Ralph de Diceto [q. v.] for 
advice- Ralph recommended his ‘ very dear 
friend’ to take the matter quietly and 
patiently (R. Diomo, i. 319-20) ; and the 
kng, though he warned some templars 
gainst saluting tho excommunicate arch- 
deacon (Materials, vi. 72), had no scruples 
stout keeping him at his court and making 
large use of his services. 

The former scribe was now a judge. At 
Michaelmas 1165 Richard was sitting as a 
baron of the exchequer at Westminster 
(Madox, Form. p. xix); lie was justice 
itinerant in eleven counties in 1168, and iu 
thirteen counties in 1160 (Pipe Polls, 1-1 and 
16 Sen. H, passim). He held, indeed, a 
position of peculiar importance above, or at 
least apart from, his brethren of the bench, 
fiicbard EitzNeale [q. v.] tells us that the 
archdeacon of Poitiers ‘ was necessary to the 
ling by roason of his trustworthiness and in- 
dustry, and very apt and ready at making 
reckonings, and in the writing of rolls and 
writs ; wherefore a special place was assigned 
to him at the exchequer, between the pre- 
siding justiciar and the treasurer, that he 
Bight watch over the writing of the roll and 
nil suohlike matters’ (Dial, de Scacc. p. 
181, of. p. 178). We hear, moreover, in 1166, 
of a 1 rotulus archidiaconi ’ (Pipe Poll, 11 
Hen. II, p. 1), and in 1167 of a ‘rotulus 
archidiaconi et jusliciariorum ’ (Pipe Poll, 
13 Ren. H, p. 34). These may have been 
lolls of the proceedings before the juatices in 
eyre; although, as no such rolls are extaut 
of earlier date than the reign of Richard I, 
this point cannot he authoritatively deter- 
mined. Prom the above-quoted passages, 
however, it appears highly probable, not only 
that the compilation of justieos' rolls may 
have begun while Richard of llcheater was 
in the curia regia aud exchequer, but that 
ho may have been charged with tho super- 
intendence or custody of them, at any rate 
of those relating to tho circuits on wliioli ho 
was himself engaged, aud even that the 
praotice of enrolling the proceedings before 
the itinerant judges may have owed its 
origin to him. lie was also one of the 
justices employed iu the assessment aud 
collection in 1168 and 1169 of the aid for 
the marriage of the king’s daughter Matilda 
(Pipe Polls, 14 lion. II pp. 76, 181, 
15 Hsu. II p. 63). Thomas excommunicnt ed 
him again on Asconsiou Day, 20 May 1 169 
[Matmals, vi. 672, 694). Richard had just 
teen present at a meeting of bishops and 
clergy at "Westminster (ib. p. 606). He wae 
at the Michaelmas session of the exchequer 


at Westminster (Madox, Form. p. 179 ; for 
date see Eiton, p, 130), and he was one of 
tho three justiciars to whom Henry specially 
addressed tho ten ordinances which ue sent 
to England somewhat later in. the year, to 
prevent the introduction of papal letters into 
the realm (Materials, vii. 147). Next year, 
1170, Richard again acted as justice itinerant 
in the eastern and southern counties (Pipe 
Poll, 16 Hen. II). He was hack in Nor- 
mandy by the beginning of June, when he 
expressed in strong terms his resolve to use 
all Ms influence to prevent the archbishop’s 
restoration, and escorted the king’s eldest son 
from Caen to the coast, ‘to hasten his voyage ’ 
to. England for his coronation (Materials, 
vii. 310). Richard probably recrossed the 
Channel with young Henry; he was with 
him on 5 Oct. at Westminster (ib. p. 389), 
and again at the beginning of December, but 
left him to carry to the elder king beyond 
sea the news of Thomas’s quarrel with tho 
bishops who had crowned the hoy (ib. iii. 
120, 127). He seems to have been with the 
court in Normandy in July 1171 (Eiton, 
pp. 169-60), hut was certainly in England 
part of that year, again acting as justice in 
eyre (Pipe Boll, 17 Hen. n). 

All this labour was not unrewarded. 
Already in 1104 Richard was regurded as a 
great pluralist (Materials, v. 160) ; before 
his first excommunication the treasurBrship 
of Poitiers was added to the archdeaconry 
(R. Diouto, i. 319) ; at Christmas 1166 he was 
appointed one of the two custodians of the 
vacant seo of Lincoln (Pipe Poll, 18 Hon. II, 
pp. 57-8) ; in April 1167 he received the 
charge of the honour of Montacute (ib. p, 
149) ; and he was made custos of the see of 
Winchester and the abboy of Glastonbury 
in the summer of 1171 (Madox, Exch. i. 366, 
030, 631). Of his release from excommuni- 
cation there seems to he no notice ; hut by 
the opening of 1173 he was again in tho 
highest favour with the church party, no less 
than with that of the king. On 2 March, 
whon a new archbishop was elected [see 
Richard, iZ, 1184], anda dispute arose between 
the bishops and the Oanterburymonks for tho 
right of proclaiming tho election, the matter 
was compromised by both parties dsputingthe 
archdeacon of Poitiers to make the proclama- 
tion in their stead (lt.Diouro, i. 364). When, 
on 1 May, Richard was chosun bishop of Win- 
chester (Ann. Mon. ii, 61), John of Salisbury 
pleaded warmly for the pope’s confirmation 
of the appointment, praising the bishop-elect 
as a devout lover and imitator of St. Thomas, 
and a model of all virtues, public and private, 
socular and ecclesiastical (Joint os Saiib- 
bttrx, Epp. occxiii-cccxv) ; Bartholomew 
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[q. v.], bishop of Exeter, wrote in a similar 1178 he returned to England (R. Dicet~ 
strain (ib. Ep. eecxvi) ; and the chapter of 424), and was at once reinstated in his n 
Christ Church, Canterbury, added their place of special honour at the exche 014 
testimony to Rickard's merits as a ‘father table (Dial, de Scacc. p. 178). Of his 
of the poor and comforter of tho afflicted,’ teen months’ work in Normandv no cew ‘ 
and a friend mid protector of tho convent in record remains ; the earliest extant roll f 
its troubles (G. Foiaor, Ep. ccecxx, of. Ep. the Norman exchequer dates only fro 
eccexxii). He seems to have been enthroned, 1180, and there is nothing to show hoiv much 

thoa«h unconsecrated, on Ascension Day, or how little of the close resemblance between 

17 May (R. Diobto, i. 368). At midsummer the system therein revealed and that of the 
1174 tho justiciars, having struggled for English exchequer maybe due to the visit 
twelve months to put down the revolt stirred of the English justiciar. 

up by the young king, and having vainly sent In 1170, when a papal legate was im- 
messenger after messenger to call Henry II portuning the reluctant English bishops to 
to their aid, ‘unanimously agreed to send attend a council at Home, ‘the bishop of 
over the elect of Winchester, knowing that Winchester alone was left in honoured 
ho would speak to the king much more repose at the request of the French kin"’ 
familiarly, warmly, and urgently than any (R. Dionro, i. 430). llichard’s ‘ repose ’was 
one else, and lay before him more fully the not idleness; the chief-j usticiavfkip was this 
distressed state of tho nation.' On his nr- year put into commission among three pre- 
rival the Normans said they supposed the latos, of whom he was one {ib. p. 435) hud 
next messenger sent from England would be ho was also head of the southern circuit of 
tho Tower of London (It. DlOETO, i. 081-2). the itinerant judges ((testa Hen. i. 2381. 
Richard probably returned with the king in Early next spring (1180), however, Ronulf 
July ; on 6 Oot. he was consecrated at Can- de Glanvillo [q. v.] was made sole chief jus- 
terbury by Archbishop Richard (ib. p. 392 ; ticiar, and on 6 March tho bishop of Wm- 
Grmv. Oant. i. 261), and he is said to have Chester, in company with the vice-chancellor, 
been again enthroned at Winchester on Walter do Ooutances [a, v.], started on &n 

18 Oct. (It. Diobi-o, i. 396). In May 1176 embassy to France (R. JDicmo, ii. 4). lie 
he attended a council hold by the archbishop returned before Michaolmns (Mag. Rot. Scacc, 
at Westminster; in July he was at a royal Norm. i. 08), and on 28 Oct. was sitting us 
council at Woods lock; on 6 Oot. ho witnessed a baron of the exchequer at Westminster 
Henry’s treaty with Roderie of Oonnauglit (Dttqdai.ii, Baronage, i. 700). ne appears 
at Windsor (Oat a Hen. i. 92-3, 108). At in the same capacity in April 1183 (Feet of 
the end of July 1176 Henry sent him, with Fines, p. 2), and again in May 1183 (Etton, 
tho bishop of Ely [seoRrmir,, Gcoithuv], to p. 261). On 21 Feb. 1182 he was enter- 
Northamptauto moot a papal legato, Vivian, laming King Henry at his manor-house ot 
on his way t o Scotland, and make him swear Waltham in Hampshire (Mem. ofSt.Ed- 
to do nothing prejudicial to English in- mvvHs, i. 227) ; he witnessed Henry’s will 
terests (ib. i. 118). Next month, when the made there during his visit, and was trustee 
king’s daughtor, Joanna, set out for kor new for some of tho bequests therein contained 
home in Sicily, all the arrangements for hor (Guar. Oant. i. 288-9). On 28 Feb., at 
household and for her provisions and oxpon- Merewell (Isle of Wight), he gave thebene- 
diture on the journey wore undertaken by the diction to the newly elected abbot, Sampson 
bishop of Winchester (R, DiouTOji. 414). At of St. Edmund’s (Mem. of St. Edmunae, ii. 
Michaelmas Henry sent him to Normandy. 6). He was at the council ot Westminster 
Tho seneschal of the duchy was dead ; Tlenry in which Baldwin was elected primate [see 
appointed Richard not merely 6enesehal, but Baldwin, d. 1190], 2 Dec. 1184 (Gesta Hen. 
justiciar (Gestallen. i. 124); i.e. he entrusted i, 3L9). On 10 April 1185 he was at Dover 
him with t lie supreme control of the Norman with the king (Coll. Topot/r. et Qeneal. iii. 
administration and government, and he seems 170-7). At the ond of April 1 186 he received 
also to have given him a special charge to exa- tho king at Merewell/R. I >rcn to, ii. 41).. He 
mine into and amend the Norman system of died on 21 or 22 Dec. 1188 ( Gesta Hen. ii. 68; 
taxation and finance (It. Dioeto, i, 416, 424). Gei«v. Oant. i. 438 ; R Dioeto, ii. 68), and 
Richard was one of the commissioners ap- wasbnriodonthenorthsideofthepriabytery 
pointed in J i me 1177 to urgo upon Louis of of his cathedral church. 

France tho fulfilment of his treaties with The monks of that church once, sent a 
Henry ( Gesta Hen, i. 168). JIo witnessed a deputation to Henry II to complain that 
new treaty between tho two kings on 25 Sept, their bishop, Richard, had cut down the 
at JSfounu court (ib. p. 194 ; Qnnv. Cant. i. number of dishes at their dinner from thir- 
274 ; of. R. Dioeto, a. 422). On 21 March teen to ten. * Woe butide him,’ answered 
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the king, ‘ if he does not cut them down to 
three, which is all I have at my own table ’ 
iGiB. Ouimi. i. B2). Probably Richard did 
not carry his reforms so far as this, for when 
he died the monks set down in their annals 
that ‘ Bishop Richard, of good memory, de- 
mited hence unto the Lord ’ (Ann. Mon. ii. 
tfjj). Giruldus Oamhronsis describes him ‘ a man 
of more natural sense than scholarship, and 
more clever in worldly business than versed 
iu the liberal arts’ (Gin. Oamub. vii. 70). 
John of Salisbury, Bartholomew of Exeter, 
Ralph de Dicoto, the Canterbury monks, and. 
the waverley annalist (Ann. Mon. ii. 245- 
246) praise his liberality in almsgiving, and 
the last-named writer adds that he 1 erected 
in his bishopric some admirable buildings, 
which recall his name from generation to 
generation.’ Bishop Milners conjecture 
{Eist. Winchester, ii. 202-3) that one of 
these was the hospital of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, near 'Winchester, is ingenious, but 
rests on no positive evidence. Richard was 
a benefactor to his predecessor’s foundation 
of St. Cross. By an exchange with the 
knights of St. John, who had charge of this 
hospital, ho took upon himself the responsi- 
bility for its maintenance and administra- 
tion, and doubled the number of poor men 
who were daily fed there. The deed of ex- 
change (Sari. Chart. 43, I. 88) is interest- 
ing as being witnessed (at Dover on 10 April 
1186) by King Henry and by the Patriaroh 
Heradius of Jerusalem, and as having the 
autograph signature of Bishop Richard and 
a fine impression of his seal. 

[Gcbta Abbutum S. Album, Materials for 
History of Bucket, Thomas Saga, Ralph de Di- 
coto, Gervnao of Canterbury, Costa Henrioi, 
Annules Monabtiei, Giraldus Oambrensis, Me- 
morials of St. Edmund's (ulL in Rolls Ser,); 
letters of John of Salisbury and Gilbert Foliot, 
ed. Giles (Patrcs Ecclesiin Anglican®) j Pipe 
Rolls, 2-4 Hun. II, Record Commission, 6-17 
Hon. II, and Root of Pinos (Pipe Roll Soo.) ; 
Madox’s History of Exchequer and Pormulare 
Anglioanum; Dialogue do Scaccario in StubbB’s 
Select Charters ; Eytou's Itiuorary of Henry II j 
Cos son's Lives of Bishops of Winchester ; Mag- 
mneBotulumScuccurii Norman uioo (Soo, Antiq.) 
Tha Hat'lei.m Charier 48 I. 38 is oxhibited m 
the British Museum, and printed in Collectanea 
Topographica etConoulogioa, iii. 176-7.] 

K. N. 


RICHARD (Jl. 1100), callod the Fre- 
monstratensiau, was abbot of on. unknown 
Enghsh house of that order (Bat.d, Scriptt. 
Illustr. Brit. . . . Cat. p. 232), About 1180 
he seems to have left England, visited 
Cologne, and spent some time in writing at 
the abbey of Arnsborg (Oujoiit, Comment, da 


Sariptt. Scales, ii. 1521). Here, about 1183, 
he is said to have written his * Life of St. 
Ursula,’ containing a history of the passion 
of the eleven thousand virgins (it. 1522). 
This is extant in Oapgrave's ‘ Nova Legenda 
Angliee ’ (f. 310, ed. 1618), and was published 
in Cologne by Orombach in two volumes in 
16Q7 ; Some theological treatises attributed 
to Richard are still extant, such as the ‘Ds 
Canone Misses,’ called also ‘De Oificiis 
Misses, | in Corpus Christi College Library, 
Cambridge, and in the Bodleian Library. 
The 1 Carmen de Expositions MisBce’in Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, is more probably 
attributed to Hildebert, called Cenomanensis 
(cf. Ldyseh, Hist. Poet. Med. Mv. p. 60, ed. 
1721, and elsewhere). Richard is also said 
to have written ‘ De Compute Ecclesiastico,’ 
but Hardy does not seem correct (Sescript. 
Cat, of MSS. iii. 222, Rolls Ser.) when he 
follows Tanner (Bibl. Brit.-Sib. p. 627) in 
attributing to lnm a chronicle from 1064 to 
so late a date as 1284. 

[See, in addition to authorities cited in the 
text. Pits’s Illustr. Angl. Script, i. 255-6 ; Pa- 
bricius’s Bibl. Lat. Med. 2Et. vi. 83 ; Cheva- 
lier's Repertoire des Sources Hist, du Moyen 
Age, i. 1044; Wright’s Biogr.Brit. Lit. ii. 471.1 

A. M. G-b. 

RICHARD or Dnnzns (fl. 1191), chroni- 
cler, apparently a nal ive of Devizes, Wiltshire, 
was a monk of the Benedictine house of St. 
Swichnn’s, Winchester, in the time of Prior 
Robert. He wrote a chronicle of the deeds 
of Richard I, and sent it to Robert with a 
prologue in the form of a letter. This 
‘Chi'onioon de rebus gestis Ricardi primi’ 
extends from the accession of Richard I to 
Oct. 1192, when he was making arrangements 

{ revious to his departure from Palestine. 

t is of great value, for Richard was an 
acute observor, and is amusing, for he was 
given to sarcasm, He speaks severely of the 
arrogance of William Longchamp [q. v.l 
and accuees Walter, archbishop of Rouen, of 
deceit ; makes a curious allusion to the infi- 
delities of Eleanorj the king’s mother, to her 
first husband, Louis VH ol Prance, and in- 
serts a long and quaintly told story of n boy 
said to have been slain by the Jews of Win- 
chester, in the course of which he says 
something characteristic of each of several 
of the principal cities of England. He quotes 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan, and makes 
a parade of learning. The speeches that he 
puts into the mouths of his characters must 
in some cases he his own composition. 

This work, commonly referred to as the 
‘ Gests, Ricardi,’ exists in O. C. 0. Cnmbr. 
MS. 389 and Ootl. MS. Dorn. A. xiii. ; it 
has been printed and edited by Stevenson 
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tor the English Historical Society in 1838, 
and by Mr. Hewlett in vol. iii. of the ‘ Chro- 
nicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II, 
and Richard I’ for the Rolls Series in 1886, 
and has been translated by Stevenson in the 
series of * Church Historians,’ vol. v., and by 
Giles, reprinted, with differences, in ' Chro- 
nicles of the Crusaders ’ in Bohn’s Anti- 
quarian Library. 

Along with both the manuscripts of the 
‘ Gesta ' is hound the ‘ Annales de Win- 
tonia,’ a chronicle ascribed to Richard by 
Bale, followed by Pits. Stovonson, in his 
preface to the 1 Gesta,’ says that he sees no 
ground for Balo’s statement, but his opinion 
has been controverted by later authorities. 
This chronicle as given in the C. C. _C. 
Cainbr. MS., tho earner of tho two, ‘begins 
with a description of Britain, and goes down 
to tho year J 136,’ though after 1066 it is ex- 
tremoly meagre (Luaud). It wus certainly 
written by a Winchester monk of tho time of 
Richard, and presents somelikonessto his un- 
doubted work, specially in a passage which, 
although considered obscure by Luard, obvi- 
ously refers to the divorce of Queen Eleanor 
from her first husband. It begins with a 
dedication to a ‘Master Adam,’ which has 
been inutilatod in binding so that the 
author’s name has been lost. It is possible 
that Bole saw it before this mutilation, and 
found Richard’s name. In any case it is 
probable that he was the author (to.) It 
presents several inaccuracies, and relates some 
events, specially those connected with Win- 
chester, in some detail. Tho other version, in 
Cotton MS. Dom. A. xiii., which was printed 
by Luard in his ‘Annales Monastici' (vol. 

ii. in the Rolls Series), has evidently been 
copied, down to 1066, with some alterations, 
from the C. 0. C. Cambridge manuscript, 
and is carried on in the same handwriting ‘ of 
tho end of the thirteenth or beginning of the 
fourteenth century to the year 1202’ (to.) 
Mr. Rowlett considers that the four pieces, 
vis. the 'Gesta' and tho Chronicle in both 
manuscripts, aio all written by one hand, 
and by the author himself, who must there- 
fore, according to his view, have been alive 
in 1202. 

[Editions of tho Gesta Bacardi I by Steven- 
son (Engl, Hist. Soc.) and by Hewlett (Rolls 
Ser.); Annales Monastici, vol. ii., Luord’s pre- 
face (Rolls Sor.) ; Bale’s Scriptt. Brit. Cat. cent. 

iii. No. 28 ; Hardy’s Cat. of Mat, vol. ii. ; 
Wright's Biogr. Brit. Lil. vol. ii.] W. H. 

RICHARD or Ely (i 2.1104 ?), historian, 
was a monk of Ely who may probably be 
identified with the Richard who was sent by 
the monks of Ely to Rome hearing a letter 
to Pope Eugonius (1149 -1161), against the 


clerk Henry, son of the arehdeacon of Elv 
He is therein described as a man of good 
hfe who had been from boyhood a monk of 

StsSiSSE " “ 1177 ■ “ 1 “ » 

Richard was author of an account of Ely 
which is not known to be extant. Mam 
quotations from it are incoipo>ated in the 
‘Liber Eliensis ’ by Thomas oi Ely ( fl. 1170) 
[q.v.J, who a ckn owledges his indebtedne=- 
to Richard. Wharton also credits Richard 
with the authorship of < Continuatio His- 
tories Eliensis ab anno 1107 ad annum 1160’ 
which he printed in his ‘Anglia Sacra,’ but 
it is really an epitome of Richard’s work bv 
a writer who acknowledges his indebtedness, 
Tanner ascribes to Richard a volume of ser- 
mons beginning ‘Ascendet sicut virgultmn 
coram,’ and a volume of songs and of familiar 
epistles, referring to No. 169 of Boston of 
liury’s ‘Catalogue.’ 


[Wlmrton’B Anglia Sacra, i. xlv and 615; 
Stowart’s edition of the Liber Eliensis.] M. B. 

RICHARD of Err (d. 1198), bishop of 
London. [Seo Fitznham or I’iiznigm, 
Riohabd.] 

RICHARD de Templo {f. 1190-1220), 
reputed author of the ‘Itinerarium Regis 
Ricordi,’ the chief authority for the third 
crusade, may have been a chaplain to the 
templars, and in somo sense a dependent of 
the Earl of Leicester (1191-1200). 

Prom the ‘ Itinerariuia ’ itself we leam 
that the author of the work was at Lyons 
with Richard Ocour de Lion in July 1190; 
from LyonB he passed through Orange to Ma- 
rignane ‘ on the seo ’ and Marseilles, whence 
he took ship for Sicily, and reached Medina 
before 14 Sept., having thus outsailed the 
king, who left Marseilles on 7 Aug. and 
lauded at Messiua on 23 Sept. He was ob- 
viously on eye-witness of much tlmthe recoids 
during Richard’s six months’ stay in Sicily, 
and on 10 April 1191 embarked for Acre in a 
vossel belonging to the English fleet. With 
Richard, he experienced the great GoodFriday 
storm off the coast of Orote (19 April), and 
in the king’s company was driven to Rhodes 
— an island whose ruined capital he compares 
to Rome for size and appearance. He left 
Rhodes on 1 May with the king, but not in 
Richard’s own ship, and was probably present 
at the conquest of Cyprus and the rest of 
the English crusado till the return home m 
October 1192. In some parts, however, his 
narrative lacks the precise detail we should 
expect from an eye-witness, and the first 
porson practically drops out of his pages at 
the departure from Rhodes (p. 181, ok. u. c. 
28) only to reappear at the very ond of the 
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,rork (bk. vi. c. 88, with which of. iv. 88), 
w ith the account of Lho pilgrimage to Jeru- 
'ilem. Three bands of crusaders visited the 
holy city (September 1192 ?), anil the author 
of the 1 Ilinerarium ’ was a member of the 
eecond band, under the guidance of Ralph 
Teissun. His account of this incident is very 
minute, and it expressly states that he made 
the ionrnoy as a poor man on foot. From 
Jerusalem he returned to Acre, where he 
abruptly disappears from the narrative, He 
certainly did not return home with Richard 
himself; but, as he seems to have visited 
Home (see above) some time during his life, 
he may possibly havo done so in the com- 

B of the two queens (Berengaria and 
on their way from Palestine to Poitou. 
Cln or before 24 Oct. 1222 Richard de 
Templo, with whom Bishop Stubbs identifies 
the author of the * Ttinerarium,’ although 
the grounds are not conclusive, was elected 

K * the Augustinian church of the Holy 
, London {Close Halls, p. 616, a i). 
There is no evidence as to the precise day of 
the prior’s death ; hut he appears to have 
been token under Grogory lX’s protection 
as Into as 1229. 

In its present form, the ‘Ilinararium’ was 
published after 1198. It is quoted by Giral- 
dus Cambrensie, who died about 1216 ; by 
the author of the ‘ De Expugnatione Terras 
Sanctue,’ who was wounded when Saladin 
hud siege to Jerusalem in 1187 ; in the Bri- 
tish Museum MS. (Reg. 14 c. 10), which 
ms probably composed about 1220; by Roger 
afWendover (&, 1237); and by Matthew 
Paris (d. 1269 P). The last three writers, 
however, only quote from Book i. (Stubbs’s 
Introduction, p. lxx), a book which stands 
apart from and was very liltoly published 
before the rest. All tho external evidence 
for Richard de Templo’s authorship is to be 
found— (1) in tho ‘De Expugnatione’s ’ ad- 
vice to its readers that, if they desire a de- 
tailed account of King Richard’s crusade 
atter Philip’s departure from Syria, they 
had hatter consult ‘ the book which the Prior 
of the Holy Trinity at London, caused to be 
translated out of Trench int o Latin,’ words 
which distinctly refor to the ‘ ltinerarium ; ’ 
and (2) tho assertion of Nicholas Trivet (Jl. 
1800'P), prefixed lo a direct quotation from 
the ‘ ltinerarium ’ (bk. ii.), declaring that 
the quotation in question oomeB from ‘the 
Itinerary of the same king (i.e. Richard I), 
which Richard, Canon of the Holy Trinity 
at London, wrote in prose and metre,’ 

By far (he greater part of the ‘ltinerarium’ 
aonesponds very closely with a long octo- 
syllabic French poem, written by a certain 
Ambrose, the priest-clerk, who, like the au- 


thor of the ‘ Itinerarinm,’ accompanied Ri- 
chard on the third crusade. This Ambrose 
is probably identical with the Ambrose who, 
ns 1 king's clerk ’ (10 Oct. 1200), received pay- 
ment for singing mass at John’s second coro- 
nation (Norm. JRolls, p. 84). His French 
poem, the ‘ Carmen Ambrosii,’ has not yet 
been published in full ; but it appears to omit 
certain salient points that are found in the 
‘ltinerarium,’ such as the account of Frede- 
rick Barbarossa’s crusade (blr. i. cc. 18-24), 
and it has minor details which are peculiar to 
it. Nor do the two works always follow the 
same order of events. Bat there can be little 
question that the ‘ltinerarium’ is based 
upon the ‘ Song of Ambiose ; ’ and it seems 
probable that, some time after the appearance 
of the latter work, Richard de Templo bad it 
translated — withacertainamountof freedom 
— into Latin, probably by a survivor from the 
third crusade. This theory harmonises the 
chief points of the evidence of Trivet and 
the ‘De Expugnatione.’ If this translation 
were dedicated to Richard, de Templo, or 
introduced with a prefaco from his pen, it 
would soon naturally be ascribed lo him; 
while the close resemblance between tbe 
French and Latin works would account for 
Trivet’s blunder in attributing both to one 
writer. 

The ‘ ltinerarium ’ has been published by 
Bongars (only part of book i., and without 
the author’s prologue); by Gale, and by 
Stubbs. Selections have been edited by 
Pauli. The chief manuscripts are (a) Cotton 
MS. Faustina A vii (early thirteenth cen- 
tury, (b) Cambridge Public Library Ff. i. 26 
(middle thirteenth century), (c) Corpus Christ i 
College, Cambridge (late thirteenth century), 
Philhpps’s Library, Cheltenham, 3874 alias 
18663 {fourteenth century). The British Mu- 
seum MS. Reg. 14 C 10 contains large parts of 
book i, placed in a new order. The Corpus 
manuscript has the fullest text and has been 
followed by Stubbs. Gale’s edition is from 

2 , a manuscriptwhich, as it contains various 
tin poems by Geoffrey Vineauf, and notably 
one on Richard I’s death, has led many writers 
to asoribe the ‘ltinerarium’ also to this poet. 
Barth had a manuscript of book i. which as- 
signed the work to ‘ Guido Adduanansis ’ 
(see Stubbs, Introd. pp. xliii-xlvi). 

Richard de Templo must not be confused 
with Richard of Devizes (fi. 1191) [q. v.], 
author of the ‘ Gesta Regis Ricardi,’ whoso 
work covers much the same period of Ri- 
chard I’s career as the ‘ ltinerarium.’ Both 
end at the same date. 

[Itiaerarium Regis Ricardi, ed, Stubbs, Qiral- 
dus Oamhronsis, ed Dimock, Brewer, and War. 
ner, vol, viii., Matthew Paris, ed. Luard, vol. 
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ii, Do Expugnntiono Terms Sanetse, ed. Jos. 
Stevenson {all in the Rolls Ser.) ; Seriptores 
Her. German. (Pertz), xxvii. 100-220, 532-40 ; 
Trivet, od. Hog (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Gale’s 
Seriptores (1687) ; Norman Bolls, ed. Hardy, 
1836 j Close Rolls, ed. Hardy (1200-24) ; Ry- 
mer's Fcodera, ed. 1816, vol. i. ; Dugdalo’s Mo- 
nastieon, ed. 1817-30, vol. vi. ; Revue des So- 
cietiSs Savantes des DApnrtomonts, 6th sor. vi. 
03, &c ; Adolbert Keller's ‘Romviirts’ (1844), 
pp. 411-26; Montfaucon's Bibliotheca Biblio- 
tliecnrum, i. 31 ; O. Bongars's Gesta Dei per 
Francos; La Oroix’s Dissertation sur quelquas 
points eurienx do l’Histoiro do Franco, vii. 24.] 

T. A. A. 

RICHARD os Oohnwaij. (Jl. 1250), 
called also Rielinrd Rufus, Ruys, Ilosso, or 
Eowse, a Franciscan teacher, was a master, 
probably on Oxford master of arts, when ho 
went to Paris about 1288 (Mon, FraneUm, p, 
650). Re left Paris without taking a de- 
gree, and, altar malting his profession as a 
Franciscan at Oxford (ib. p. 39), returned to 
Franco in Iho same year with Ilaymo of 
Faversham [q. v.J to oppose the ministor- 
gonoral Elias. He wont on to Romo to appeal 
against Elias (ib. p. 649). Tn 1250 he was 
again at Oxford, and, in spite of directionfrom 
the general of his order to go to Paris as a 
leoturcT (ib. pp. 330, 866), was allowed to 
stay at Oxford, whero he lectured, as bache- 
lor of diviuily, on the ‘Sentences’ (Bacon - , 
Compand. Stud. Theol. c. 4), Soon after, tho 
riots at Oxford decided him to go to Paris. 
Adam de Mariseo [q. v.] wrote to the pro- 
vincial, ashing that lie should he provided 
with companions and manuscripts, and oarly 
in 1263 endeavoured to find him a secretary 
(Mon. Frctnmc. p. 349). At Paris he lec- 
tured on the 1 Sentences,’ earning the title 
of the ‘ Admirable Philosophor ’ (ib. p. 39). 
Returning to Oxford, he became fifth lector 
and regent master of the friars, probably 
about 1266. Bacon, writing in 1292, says 
tlint Richard of Cornwall's toaohing was 
the source of tho mischiovous errors that 
had for the past forty years held the held. 
Ilis faulty teaching had been roprovod by 
Parisian scholars, but his fame among tho 
foolish was very groat. Eccleston praises 
hie piety, his conversation and intellectual 
abilities. Maitin de Saucta Cruce, master 
of Shcrbourne Hospital, bequeathed to him, 
by his will, November 1269, ‘unum habi- 
tum integrum' and a copy of tho canonical 
epistles. 

Sharaloa, in his * Supplement ’ to Wadding 
(Annalcs Minomm), ascribes to Richard of 
Cornwall commentaries on tho Master of the 
Sentences, in two books, beginning ‘ Seoun- 
dumHugonom de S.Victore in lihrf deSacra- 


ending ‘quibus so* non possit exuexTSpS 
lib. 2,’ a work formerly at Assisi. Hist™ 
mantary on Bonavonture’s third hook of sen* 
tonces is now at Assisi (No. 176), beginning 
‘Deus autom qui dives est/imd ending ‘„ 0 S 
cat mdicaro sod iudicari.’ A work on Bona 
venture’s fourth hook follows, without a 
separate title, beginning (f. 61) ‘Sncramenta 
emit quodam medicaments spirituals,’ end- 
ing (f. 177) ‘nec est axeommunicatuV Sbarn 
lea gives n s the work of Richard Rufus another 
manuscript, once at Assisi, beginning ■ Cu- 
pientes, etc., totalis libri premittit milii 
prologum,’ and ending ‘ hoc non est per rae- 
outionem sed notificationemprimi.’ At tho 
beginning of the fourth hook was the title 
‘ Rio. Rufi Angli compilatio 4 lihrorum S. 
Bonaventurio. Altissimus creavit de terra 
mcdicinam. Verhum istud smbitur Eecles. 
xxxviii.’ Willolfc and Possevinus Tefev to 
a manuscript at Paris, written by Richard 
on the * Sentences.’ Bale saw a commentary 
on the ‘ Sentences ’in the monastery at Nor- 
wich, writ) on by Richard le Ruys, in four 
hooks, boginning * Materia tlivinarum serip- 
Uirnrum,’ and by tho same writer, ‘Ques- 
tionos quoquo varias,’ in one book (Script 
lllustr. xii. 17). 

lie must be distinguished from Riohaud 
OS CoilHWALI (Jl. 1237), prebendary of Lin- 
coln, who is commended by Adam da Marhco 
in a lottor to Robert Grosseteste [q. v.] The 
latter had commented on his want of know- 
ledge of the English idiom. Ho is probably 
the Richard of Cornwall whom Grosseteste, 
on tho racommendation of Cardinal Giles, 
appointed to a Lincoln prebend abont 1237. 
In n letter to Richard, Grosseteste compli- 
ments him on Iiis knowledge and good man- 
ners, and refers to his sacrifice in quitting 
Rome to como to England. The Irishman 
who signed ‘ Ric, Cornub.,’ in 1262, to an 
agreement, made at Oxford between the 
northerners and the Irish, was perhaps tbs 
prohendory of Lincoln. 

[Little's Grey Friars in Oxford; Monuments 
Franciscana ; Wadding’s Annales Minimum, iv. 
326; Sbnrnlea’s Supplement, pp. 833, 633; 
Grosseteste’s Bpistolw, cd. Lnard; Tanner’s Bibl 
Brit. ; Possovino’s Apparatus Sacor.] M. B. 


RICHARD 03? Wethebshed (d. 1231), 
archbishop of Canterbury. [See Ghaut, 
Rickakd.] 

RICHARD ANGLIOHS (/. 1190), 
canonist. [See under Pooe, Rioiiaed, d. 
1287, bishop of Durham.] 

RICHARD de Mnnxirs (d. 1242), histo- 
rian. [See Mouths.] 
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RICHARD oj 1 Wiitdotee (d. 1252), 
physician, was a canon of St. Paul’s, in which 
church he held at one time the prebend of 
Ealdland, probably succeeding .Roger Niger 
fq. v.] in 1229. Ho afterwards held the pre- 
bend of Rugmere, which previously to 1250 
ha hod exchanged for that of Noasden. 
.Matthew Paris (v. 299) mentions that he 
win at one time physician to Gregory IS, 
who on his death in 1241, gave Richard a 
crucifix containing relies, which Richard in 
his turn bequeathed to St. Albans. He died 
in 1252, his obit at St. Paul’s being observed 
on 6 March (NnwcouBT, JRepertorium, i. 80, 
145, 183). ITe left bequests to various bodies, 
including the hospital of St. James’s, near 
London, to hove prayers said for his souh 

Richard of AVendover, the canon of St. 
Paul's and physician, is to bo carefully dis- 
tinguished from Richard de AVendene or de 
Wendover (d. 1250), bishop of Rochester, as 
■well ns from the famous jurist, Ricardus 
Anglicus, who has been himself confused 
with Richard Pool- bishop of Durham [see 
Poor, IItcieaud, ad fin.] ; and, finally, from 
another Richard who was celebrated as a 
physician in tho early part of the thirteenth 
century, and had been physician at Mont- 
pellier, of whom Gilles duGorheil (fl. 1222), 
jn his ‘Compendium Medicinie,’ says: 

ftui vetnlo eanos profert do poetore sonsus 

SicardiiB senior, quern plus ret.ito sonili 

Acs facit esse senom. 

There can be little doubt, howover,. that 
Richard of Wendover is identical with a 
second famous physician, Richard the Eng- 
lishman, who had studied medicine at Paris 
and Salerno, and was author of tho ‘ Practica 
give medicamento Ricardi, ’in which reference 
is made to tho wrilor’s praclico at Bologna 
andSpoleto, and of tho ‘Tractates de Urinis,’ 
whose author is sometimes styled * Ricardus 
Anglicus, 'and sometimes ‘Ricardus Salerni- 
tanus.’ Gilbert the Englishman [q. v.] citos 
a treatise ‘ Do Urinis ’ as by Master Richard, 
one of the most skilful of all doctors. Ri- 
chard is mont ioned as a celebrated physician 
by John of Gaddesden [q. v.] and others. 

The following writings are ascribed to Ri- 
chard the famous physician, although all 
may not he from the same pen: 1. ‘Micrologus 
Magistri llicardi Augliei,’ MS. Bibl. Nat. 
6967. This treatise, which is not found 
entire in any manuscript, is a sort of brief 
medical oncycloptodia ; it is a compilation 
from Greek and Arabio writers, though it 
shows some independence of thought and 
originality of expression. Probably most of 
the following are really parts of the ‘Micro- 
logus,' for in a preface' to this work Richard 


sppaks of its contents or ‘ rules touching the 
urine,’ on anatomy, purging medicines, and 
the prognostics of diseases. 2. ‘Anatomia,’ 
A1SS. Bibl. Nat. 6988, 7056, Aslimole AIS. 
1 398, ii. 2, in tho Bodleian Library. In Merton 
Oollpge MS. 324, f. 150 b, there is 1 Liber 
Anatliomire partim ex Ricardo Salernitano 
confectus,’ 8. ‘Practica,’ MSS. Bibl. Nat. 
6957,7056: inc. ‘Acutarum eat alia terciana,’ 
and Balliol College 285, if. 47-68, where it is 
styled ‘ Micrologus.’ Both the * Anatomia ’ 
and 1 Practica ’ are in fact parts of the 
‘ Micrologus.’ 4. ‘ De Signis prognostics.’ 
Inc. ‘ Finis Medicinal dumtaxat,’ under this 
title in MSS. S. Germain ties Prfis, 1806, 
0954 in the Biblioth&que Nationale, Univ. 
Libr. Cambridge, AIS. Ee. ii. 20, f. 40 b, and 
li i. 17, f. 158. In Gonville and Caius College 
AIS. 117 as Sitpm Ricardi, in Exeter Collego 
35 f, 108 as Signs Aledicinalia, and in MS. 
Bibl. Nat. 7056 as ‘ Summit dc signis dierum 
criticorum.' M. Littr6 thinks the treatises 
1 De Oriai ’ and 1 De Pulsibus ’ are parts of 
this work. This theory iB in part confirmed 
by St. Peter’s Oolloge, Oambndge, MS. 21S, 
which gives under one head ‘ Surnma Ricardi 
do criticis diebus et pulBibns, el de modo 
conficicndi et medendi, ’ but in the same 
manuscript ' De Crisi, Pldebotomia ’ appear 
separately. The part ‘ De Pulsibus ’ is con- 
tained inNew College MS. 167, f. 2. Another 
fragment of the same treatise has been 
printed under the title ‘De signis febrium’ 
in the ‘ Opus aureum ac prmclai'um,’ Venice, 
1514, fol. ; Lyons, 1617, 4to ; Basle, 1685, fol. 
5. ‘De modo confleiendi et medendi,’ MS. 
Univ. Libr. Oambr. Ee. ii. 20, ff. 18-17, and 
Gonville and Oaius College AIS. It is clear 
from. St. Peter’s Coll. AIS. 218 that this is 
part of the same treatise as No. 4. AZ. Littrfi 
thinks it is perhaps identical with the 
‘ Practica,’ No. 2, very probably the identi- 
fication should also extend to the ‘ Compen- 
dium Medicinal ’ of Bodleian MS. 2462, f. 616, 
and the ‘ Summa Ricardi’ of other manu- 
scripts. All of them are probably more or 
loss considerable fragments of the ‘ Micro- 
logus.’ 8. ‘ De Phlebotomia,’ inc. ‘ Medelam 
msmbrorum duplicem,’ MS. Bibl. Nat. 6988, 
AIS. Cambrai 816, St. Peter's Coll. MS. 218. 
7. ‘De Urinis,’ inc. in some copies ‘Circa 
urines quinque sunt pensanda/ in others 
‘ Quinque attenduntur goneralin.’ All copies 
seem to have prefixed a distich of which the 
first line is : 

ftui cupit urinns men per compendia scire. 

Now Coll. AIS. 107, f. 6; Exeter Coll. 35 , 
All Souls’ Coll. 80; Aferfcon Coll. 824 (as 
‘Ricardi Salernitani); Gonville and Cams 
Coll, MS. 95, MS, Cambrai, 815. In MS. BibL 
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Nat. 7030 there is a tract ‘ De Urinis ’ attri- 
buted io Richard -winch begins * Quum se- 
cundum Avieennam viginti smtcolores urine,’ 
which, however, is no doubt by Walter 
Agilon. In Oambr. ITniv. Libr. MS. Ii. i. 17, 
there is a third tract beginning ‘ Pnrsentium 
Corporis’ 8, ‘ lteprrssiva,’ MS. Univ Libr. 
Combr.Ee. ii. 20, f. 24, inc. ‘ Laxotiva solent,’ 
Gonville and Caius Coll. MS. 95. This is no 
doubt the part of the ‘ Microlog-us ’ which 
treats of purging medicines, as indicated by 
Richard in his prologue to that work (Hist. 
Litt. xxi. 888). In Balliol Coll. MS. 286, f. 
226, there is ‘ Liber Ricardi de Laxativis,’ inc. 
‘ Dupplici causa me cogent e.’ 9. ‘Tabulae 
cum comment ario Joannis de Sancto Paulo,’ 
MS. St. Peter’s Coll. 218. 10. ‘Liber 

llicardi,’ MS. Gonville and Coins (BnRNA.ni), 
I. iii. 120). In verso, inc. ‘ Adsit prinoipio 
sancto Maria meo ; ’ a few lines are printed 
by M. Littrfi. It is likely enough by Richard, 
who shows a taste for versifying in his other 
works. Rut at the end tho author is called 
Ricardinus ; this suggests that the author 
was Richard of Bloxham, author of the 
‘ Knowyng of Medicynes after Richardyne ’ 
in Aslunolo MS. 1498. 11. ‘ Practica sivo 
Medicomonti Ricardi,’ MS. Bibl. de 1’ Arsenal 
78, inc. ‘ Oaritatis studio ot brevitatk causa.’ 
luCambr. Univ. Libr. MSS. Ee. ii. 20 and Ii 
i. 17, there is a 1 Practica Ricardi ’ beginning 
‘ Ilnbemus ab antiquis.’ St. Toter’s College, 
Cambridge, MS. 218, contains, under the 
name of ‘ Iticardus Anglicus,’ besides Nos. 9, 
6, 6, 4, and tho treatise ‘De Ci'isi’ already 
named, the following three, 12. ‘ Qutestkmes 
Coll. Salornilani do Coloribus.’ 13. ‘Oonsilia 
Medica,’ and 14. * Be Naturali Philosophia.’ 
In MS. Hngd. Ooll. Oxon. 140, f. 40 b there 
is 16. ‘ Re Ornatu libellus secundum magi- 
strum TKcnrdum,’ which may bo by Richard 
the physician. 

[Matthew Paris; Nowcourt’s Ropertorium ; 
Dngdalo's Hist, of St. Paul’s ; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Bril.-IIib. 024 ; Simpson’s Documents illustrat- 
ing Hist, of St. Paul’s (Camden Soc.) ; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 9fch Rop. App. ; Histoire Litt draire 
do la Franco, xxi. 383-93, nrt. by M. Littrd; 
Coxe’s C.it. MSS. in. Ooll. Anlisquo Oxon. ; Cata- 
logue of MSS. in Cnmbr. University Library ; 
Bernard's Catalogue MSS. Angliro.] 0. L. K. 

RICHARD -on Wrojin (1197 P-1268), 
bishop of Chichester and saint, derived his 
name from Droitwicli in Worcestershire, 
whoro ho was born about 1197 (Booking in 
Aota 88. April, i. 807). lie was a son of 
well-to-do parents, Richard and Alice, hut 
his father died when he was young, and tho 
family fell into poverty, Oopgrave ( Aota 
S3. April i. 279), his later biographer, 
writing in the fifteenth century, tells pic- 


turesque stories of how RichardloWi 
on his elder brother’s land so zealously”!; 
ho repaired the hroJcen fortunes ofthelanX 
However that may he, it is certain that & 
brol her offered to res.gn his estates to him 
and proposed that he should mairy a cerC 
nobio lady (Booking, p, 286; Capoe*!! 
p. 279). Richard refused both 
and went to Oxford as a poor acWar 
lliere he lived very simply. He and two 
companions had but one tunio and one 
hooded gown in common in which thev 
attended lectures by turns (\b. p.279) Lo*ic 
he specially studied (Booking, p. 286). As 
master of arts he taught with great success 
Finally he became doctor of canon law, and 
by common consent of the university’ was 
made chancellor (ib. p. 287). Capgrave (r. 
279) says that before he was made chan- 
cellor he went first to Paris to study lo<nc 
returned to Oxford to take the degree°of 
M.A., and thence wont to Bologna to work 
at canon law, wherein he won great repu- 
tation there. He tells also that when he 
was on tlio point of leaving Bologna Ms 
tntor offered him his daughter in maninge 
but he shrank from the offer, for mamags 
had no place in his austere scheme of hfe. 
According to Capgrave, it was only now, on 
his rotura to England, that he was made 
ohancollor of Oxford university. His fame 
an a scholar and saint was so great that both 
Edmund Rich [q. v.], now primate, and the 
learned Robert. Grossetoste [q. v.], bishop 
of Lincoln, wished tD secure him as chan- 
cellor of their respective dioceses (Capgkave, 
p. 279). Finally Richard become chancellor 
of Canterbury (Booking, p. 287), and the 
faithful friend and follower of Edmund. 
Booking compares the two holy men to ‘two 
cherubim in glory (p. 287). It was after 
.ieha 


consultation with Richard, if not actually 
at his suggestion, that Edmund made his 
sland against the king on the subject of 
vacant sees. When Edmund retired to Pon- 
tigny, Richard wont with him, and,whenEd- 
mund’s failing health compelled him to seek 
a wanner climate, they removed together to 
Soissy. ThereEdmund died. Richard always 
remained faithful to his memory, and sup- 
plied Matthow Paris with the material for 
his biography (Hist. Major, v. 860)- In 
1249 ho attended St. Edmund's translation 
at Fontigny, and wrote an account of it 
in a letter published by Matthew Paris ( ib . 
v. 70, 192, vi, 128). Riohard had no heart 
to return to England, but went to Orleans 
and studied theology in a Dominican house 
(Booking, p. 287). He was ordained priest 
I here, and henceforth increased the ngonr 
of his asoeticism. He founded a chapel in 
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Orleans in honour of St, Edmund. At last 
he returned to England, and became vicar 
0 f Deal and rector of Charing (Bliss, Cal. 
Papal Letters, i. 216). Boniface of Savoy, 
St. Edmund’s successor, prevailed upon him, 
in 1246, once more to become chancellor of 
Canterbury (CAV&Biyn, p. 279). 

On the death of Bishop Ralph Neville in 
1244 the canons of Chicnoster had elected 
to the vacant see Robert Passelewe [q, v.], 
archdeaeon of Chichester, and an ardent sup- 
porter of the Icing. Boniface, already aroh- 
hiahop-elect, held a synod of his suffragans 
on 8 June 1244, and quashed the election. 
Bichard de Wyelie was now reoommendod 
to the chapter and immediately elected, Boni- 
face urging his choice and confirming the 
election (Ann. Waver ley, p.333; Ann. Wor~ 
ces ter, p. 438 ; Matt. Paris, Hist. Mqjor, iv. 
358, 401 j Booking, p. 288). Henry 1H 
ves enraged, and refused to surrender the 
temporalities of the see. Richard hod an in- 
terview with him, but, as it proved useless, 
he toot his case to the pope, Innocent IV, 
who consecrated him at Lyons on 6 March 
1246 (Ann. Worcester, p. 436 j Ann. Waverley, 

p. 886). 

On his return to England Richard found 
the temporalities of the see shamefully mis- 
used and wasted by the Icing's officials. A 
second interview with the king proved of no 
avail (Booking, p. 289). Richard was home- 
less in Mb own diocese, ‘ like a stranger in a 
foreign land’ (ib. p. 289). He was dependent 
on the hospitality of his clergy, especially on 
that of o poor priest of Tarring, Simon by 
name, who shored with Richard what little 
he possessed. After two years, in 1246, the 
ling wob induced by papal threats of ex- 
communication to restore the temporalities 
(Ann. Worcester, -p. 437). Richard continued 
to lead the life or a primitive apostle, spend- 
ing little on his own needs and giving alms 
freely. He rigidly maintained ecclesiastical 
discipline. A body of statutes was compiled 
hy him, with the aid of his chapter, with a 
new to removing abuses in the church ; it 
throws much light on the general condition 
of the clergy. Clergy living in concubinage 
within his diocose wore to be deprived of 
their benefices ; all candidates for ordina- 
tion were to take a vow of chastity j the 
unworthy were to be excluded from ordina- 
tion j charity and hospitality were enjoined 
on rectors; tithes were to be paid regu- 
larly; detainers of tithes were to be severely 
pumshed(cf. Ann. Tewkesbuiy, pp. 148, 149) ; 
vicars were to be priests and hold only one 
mure; non-reBideuce was condemned; deacons 
vera forbidden to hear confessions, impose 
penances, or baptise, save in emergencies; 
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confirmation was to follow one year after 
baptism. That Richard set much store on 
seemlinsss of form and beauty of ritual is 
evident from his i emulations that priests were 
to celebrate mass in clean white robes ; to 
use a chalice of silver or gold ; the altar linen 
was to be spotless, tha cross was to be held 
by the priest in front of the celebrant, tha 
bread to be of the finest wheaten flour, tha 
wine mixed with water. To the sick the 
elements were to be reverently carried. 
Clerical exactions were suppiessed ; arch- 
deacons were to administer justice at fair 
fees, and were to visit the churches regu- 
larly ; priests whose articulation was care- 
less ana harried were to be suspended ; the 
sale of church offices was forbidden; four 
times a year the names of excommunicated 
persons were to be read in the parish chuich. 
All incendiorieB, usurers, sacrilegious ob- 
structors to the execution of wills, and false 
informers were to he punished by excom- 
munication. Jews were forbidden to erect 
new synagogues. A copy of these statutes 
was to be kept by every prieBt in the diocese, 
and be brought by him to the episcopal synod 
(Wilkins, Concilia, i. 688-98). 

RiohaTd was sensitive in all matters of 
church privilege. He compelled, for example, 
the violators of a church m Lewes, who had 
driven out and hanged a thief in sanctuary 
there, to tako down the corpse when it 
was already decaying, and bury it within 
the church. In 1262 Richard agreed with 
Grosseteste in refusing the king’s demand 
of a tenth (Matt. Pahib, v. 326), and in 
the same year he joined Boniface in excom- 
municating the authors of an outrage on the 
archbishop’s official, Eustace of Lynn (ib. p. 
861). In his care for his cathedral, he in- 
stituted what was later known as ‘ St. Ri- 
chard’s pence’ — contributions offered each 
Easter day or Whitsunday hy the parishioners 
of each ohurch in the diocese. With the 
same object he induced the archbishop of 
Canterbury and various bishops to recom- 
mend pilgrimages and offerings to Chichester 
Cathedral, with relaxation of penance as 
reward. He was a great patron of the men- 
dicant friars, especially the Dominicans, who 
largely expanded their work in Sussex dur- 
ing his episcopate. His confessor, Ralph 
Booking [q. v.J, who wrote his biography, 
was a Dominican. 

Richard’s activity was far from being con- 
fined to his own diocese. He meddled little 
in politics, and was reproached with loving 
the pope better than the king. Ha was an 
ardent advocate of orusades. In 1260 
he was one of the collectors of the crusading 
subsidy (Bliss, Cal. Papal Letters, i. 263), 
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In 1262 the Mug commanded him to exhort 
the people of London to take the cross. His 
preaching in this instance was attended with 
small success (Matt. Pabis, v. 282 ; Fmdera, 
i. 288). But when St. Louis was compelled 
in 1263 to return to Europe, leaving eastern 
Christendom on the verge of dissolution, 
the pope had no more strenuous helper than 
Richard of (Jlu chost or in reviving the flagging 
enthusiasm in England. He preached a cru- 
sade (Matt. Pabis, vi. 200, 201, 209) both in 
his owndiocese and that of Canterbury (Book- 
ing, p. 291). As he drew near to Dover, how- 
ever, where he was to consecrate a church 
dedicated to St. Edmund, his strength failed. 
Beaching Dover, and lodging in the IIos- 
pitium Dei, he consecrated the church ; hut 
next morning (3 April 1263), during early 
mass m the chapel, ho fell and soon after 
died (ill. p, 300 j Matt. Pabis, v. 369). His 
biographers (Booking, p. 306; OaI'OBAVI], 
p. 281) lull liow the clergy who performed 
for him the last offices were deeply impressed 
on finding hie body tom with maoorations 
and clad in horsehair clasped with iron hands 
(cf. Matt. Pabib, v. 880). Jlichard’e remains, 
except the perishable pari t, which were in- 
terred in the church of St. Edmund at 
Dover, were buried according to his wish in 
a humble grave in tho nave of Ohichoster 
Cathedral, near the altar of St. Edmund, 
which he himself had constructed in memory 
of hie revered master (Booking-, p. 307 ; 
Sussex Arch. Coll. i. 166). His will has been 
printed in Dallaway's ‘ West Sussex ’ (i. 47) 
and in ‘ Testaments Yetuala.’ It is printed 
with greater accuracy by Mr. W. H. Blaauw 
in ‘Sussex Archroological Collections' (i. 
104-192). Mr. Blaauw has appended a trans- 
lation and noteB. Richard left legacies to the 
church of Chichester, to many communities 
of Franciscan and Dominican friars,’ to various 
recluses, and to his servants and friends. The 
only bequest to his family was a marriage 
portion of twenty marks to the daughter of 
his sister. lie was still crippled with debt, 
and ordered liis executors to demand from 
the king the two years’ profits from his 
bishopric which Henry had unjustly taken, 
Archbishop Boniface was his principal exe- 
cutor. 

From the moment of his death Richard re- 
ceived tho honours of sanctity. Stories of 
miracles wrought at his tomb soon obtained 
universal belief (Matt. Pabis, v. 380, 88-J, 
419, 496, 497 ; Ann. Worcester, p. 442). The 
veneration in which his momory was hold 
grew rapidly. In the episcopate of Stephen 
Berkstaa (1262-1287) Edward, the king’s son, 
visited the tomb. In July 1266 a commission 
■of Waller of Oantelupe, bishop of Worcester, 


~ - r > prior of 

Dominicans was appointed by Alexander IV 
to examine his life and miracles (Bus* n„i 
Papal Letters, i. 332). On 28 K 
7/^°. church of the FiancbcW, 

Urbanl V, in the presence of agreat assembly 
declared Richard of Chichester formalK 
canonised (Buss, Cal. Papal letters i 37/ 
377 ; Wilkins, Concilia, i. 743). Paml 
license for the translation of the saint’s rehc? 
to Chichester Cathedral was given on20 Feb 


to pilgrims (Buss, i. 877). The barons’ wars 
probably stopped immediate action. It wa3 
not until 16 June 1276 that St. Richard’s 
remains were translated to a Bilver-giltslmne 
in Edward I’s presence by Archbishop Eil- 
wardby, assisted by several bishops (Am 
Winchester, p. 122 ; Ann. Waverley, p. 337! 
Ann. Osney, p. 268 ; Ann. Worcester, up! 
470, 471). The tomb of St. Richard, as it 
exists at present, in the south transept, is of 
later date and has suffered from ‘restora- 
tion ’ (Willis, Architect. Hist, of Chichester). 
Till the lime of Henry VHIit was a favourite 
place of pilgrimage. Ilis festival, kept on 
3 April, was an important feast in Sussex 
until the Reformation, and his name was re- 
tained among the black-letter Baints of the 
reformed English prayer book. 

[Richard’s life was written about 1270, soon 
after hit canonisation, by his eonfesBor, Ralph 
Booking, a Dominican, at the lequest of Arch- 
bishop Kilwardby, then provincial of the Eng- 
lish Dominicans, and dedicated to Isabella, 
counter of Arundel. It is very prolix and 
written 1 null sod veraci stylo ’ (Trivet, p. 242). 
It is printed in tho BollnndisL Acta Sanctorum, 
April i. 278-318. A blunder fifteenth-century 
lile from Oapgraveis alto printed in the same 
volume, pp. 278 -82. More modern lives include 
Vita di San Ricardo Vctcovo di Cicestria, &c. 
(Milano, 1706), to which are appended some 
prayers to St Richard, and Stephen’s memoir in 
Mnmorinls of the See of Ohichestor, pp. 83-98, 
which contains the best recent life. Besides 
Booking, the chief original sources ore Matthew 
Pant’s Ilitl, Major, Aunales Monastici, Flares 
Historiaram, Rishanger’t Chron. (all these in 
Rolls Series) ; Wilkins’s Concilia, vol. i., Trivet 
(Engl. Hist. Soo.) ; Rymoi’s Fcedera; Lo Here's 
Fasti Eccl. Angl. i. 240-1, ed. Hardy; Godwin, 
De Proesuli bus, pp. 206-6 (1748) ; Bliss's Papal 
Rogisters and Lstters, vol. i.] M, T. 


RICHARD be Gbavesbnd (d. 1278), 
bishop of Lincoln. [See Q-bavesbnd.] 
RICHARD dh Swinbibld (& 1317), 
bishop of Hereford, [See Swinbidld.] 
RICHARD dd Abandon, Atbndon, or 
Abingdon (d. 1327 P), judge, was probably 
a native of Abingdon, and possibly n brother 
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of Stephen da Abingclon -who was lord mayor 
of London in 1316. Having taken deacon's 
orders, he apparently became a clerk in the 
exchequer ; before 1274 he was granted the 
ohnrcfi of St. Sampson, Cricklade, Wiltshire, 
thou“k be had not taken priest’s orders 
(Cal. Papal betters, 1306-42, p. 60). Soon 
afterwards he was presented to the living of 
iWyvelmgliam ’ in the diocese of Ely (P Wil- 
lingham, Cambridgeshire), and in 1284 to 
tbit of ‘Parva Oherb ’ (Reg. JEpiit. Johannia 
PecUiam, Rolls Sar. iii. 1018). In the same 
year he was appointed chamberlain of North 
Wales, his business being to collect and dis- 
burse royal revenues in that newly con- 
quered country. Before the end of the year 
be was sent to Dublin to collect the revenues 
of the vacant archbishopric, and on 28 March 
1285 he was presented by Edward I to the 
prebend of Lusk in that cathedral. In June 
be was directed to colloct the dues on wools 
slid wool-fells in. Ireland and devote them 
to fortifying towns in Wales. He acted as 
mainpernor in the English parliament of 
June 1294, and in tho following October was 
goat to take charge of tho archbishopric of 
Dublin, once moro vacant by the death of 
John de Saunford [q.v.] There he remained, 
engaging in the war of Leinster and col- 
lecting the revonues of the diocese until 
November 1296, when he was ordered. to 
restore the temporalities to tho pope's 
nomiaee, William do notbam. In 1297 
be was in Cumberland rawing money for 
the defence of England against the Scots 
invasion. 

On 23 Sept. 1299 Richard was appointed 
baron of the exchequer in the room of John 
de Insula; in the winter and following 
spring he was employed on the border with 
power to fine all who disobeyed the orders of 
the king’s lieutenant, and to victual any 
castles that might bo captured from the 
Scots. In 1800 ha was granted custody of 
the vacant see of Ely, and in the following 
year was appoint od to supervise and hasten 
the collection of a tenth and flfloonth in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. On 11 Dec. 1301 he 
was oollated to the probond of Willlngton 
in Lichfield Cathedral (Ln Neve, i. 030). 
About the same time he received prebends 
in Salisbury and Wells cathedrals. In 
January 1300 he was cited to appear before 
the pope for unlawfully retaining the latteT 
stall, but in April 1809 he was granted a 
papal dispensation to hold that with his 
other church preferments (Cal. Papal Let- 
ters, 1306-42, p. 60). In 1306 ho was also 
granted a lease of the manor of Writtle in 
Essex, which had belonged to Robert Bruce. 
Richard’s appointment as boron of the ex- 


chequer was not confirmed in Edward IPs 
general patent of 16 Sept. 1307, but he was 
summoned to the coronation, and on 20 Jan. 
1308 received a special patent regranting 
him the office with the precedence he held 
in the previous reign. In March he was 
directed to levy a tenth and fifteenth in the 
city of London and its suburbs. In 1310 
ho was selected to go on the king’s service 
to Gascony, but in tbs same year appears as 
collecting tallage in Somerset and m Lon- 
don In 1311 he was appointed a commis- 
sioner to enforce the statute of Winchester 
in. the counties of Worcester, Gloucester, 
and Hereford. 

In 1313, the citizens of Bristol having 
risen against the corporation, the king took 
the government of the city into his own 
hands, and sent Richard, with other judges, 
to settle the dispute. Duringtke heuringat 
the Bristol gnildhall a popular tumult arose, 
many were killed, and Richard was for a 
time kept a prisoner by William Randall and 
other citizens. lie subsequently tried eighty 
of the offenders at the Gloucester assizes 
(Sever, Memoirs of Bristol, li. 87-107 ; 
Rolls of Pari. i. 3606). In 1310 he was 
again levying a fifteenth iu London, hut soon 
after he became incapacitated, and in 1817his 
place as baron was filled by John de Opliain. 
Richard again appears as a judge in 1320. 
lie died apparently in 1827, when two secular 
chaplains were endowed to say mass daily 
for his soul in the abbey chinch at Abing- 
don ( Cal. Patent Rolls, 1827-30, p, 188; of. 
Wells Cathedral MSS. in Hist. MSS. Comm. 
p. 98). In 1316 Richard was seised of the 
manor of norfcon, Gloucestershire ; he also 
held properly in Wiltshire and Berkshire, 
probably at Abingdon. 

[Calendars of Patent und dose Rolls and 
Papal Letters, passim; Rolls of Parliament and 
Pari. Writs; Sweetman’s Cal. Doo. relating to 
Ireland; Rymer’s Fosdera, Record edit.; Ayloffe’s 
Cal. Ancient Charters, pp. 91, 93 ; Memoranda 
de Pari. (Rolls Ser.) p. 271 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, 1. 
Q3G ; Cotton’s Fasti Keel. Hib. ii. 2, 3, 6, 180, 
187; Madox's Hist. Exchequer, passim; Dug- 
dale’s Orig. Jurid. and Ohron. Ser.; Foss’s 
Judges, iii. 211-12; Rudder’s Gloucestershire, 
p. 603.] A. F. P. 

RICHARD of Wallikgfoed (1292 P- 
1386), abbot of St, Albans, was son of Wil- 
liam, a smith of Wallingford, by his wife 
Isabella, and was probably born about 1292. 
R ichard’s father died when the son was barely 
ten years old, and the boy was taken care of 
by William de Hivkeby, prior of Walling- 
ford. Kirkoby sent his ward to study at 
Oxford. According to Leland, Richard was 
a fellow of Merton College (cf, Rigby MS. 
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178, f. 88) ; but the statement lacks authority, 
though Richard's sltill as a mathematician 
favours his connection with that college. 
After spending six years at the university, 
and determining in arts, Richard, in his 
twenty-third year, assumed the monastic 
habit at St. Albans. He returned to Oxford 
three years later, and passed nine years in 
the study of philosophy and theology, gra- 
duating B.D., and being licensed to lecture 
in the sentences. While Richard was on a 
visit to St. Albans, Abbot Hugh de Eversdon 
died on 7 Sept. 1327. The election of a 
successor took place on 29 Oct., when after 
Richard had preached on the text ‘ Eligite 
ex vobis virum meliorem' (1 Samuel xvii. 
8), he was chosen abbot (cf. Gesta Abbatum, 
iii. 169, 172-4, iii. 90, 387). After his elec- 
tion Richard went to the king at Notting- 
ham, and on 23 Nov. set out for the papal 
court, reaching Avignon on 4 Jon. 1828. On 
the following day he was presented to the 
pope, and asked for confirmation. An infor- 
mality was, however, discovered in his elec- 
tion, and Richard was called on to renounce 
his claim. He was, however, papally pro- 
vided to the abbacy on 1 Feb. (Bliss, Cal. 
Papal Registers, ii. 289), and after a few 
days was hallowed bv the bishop of Porto. 
As usual, the abbot had to pay heavily to 
the papal officials, but his total expenses on 
the journey were, owing to his economy in 
other matters, only 968 1. 10s. lid. Richard 
returned to England in April, and, after 
doing homage to the king at Northampton, 
made his entry into Sfc. Albans on the day 
afterTrinity Sunday. The rule of Richard’s 
predecessor, Hugh, had been lax, and the 
new abbot had to contend with troubles both 
among his monks and the townsmen. The 
latter had extorted from the abbey in 1827 
a charter of liberties and a common seal, bat 
after long legal proceedings Richard suc- 
ceeded in enforcing their surrender in 1882, 
Richard’s rule of his monks was hampered 
by bodily affliction, for he was a leper. In 
1828, on hie return from Rome, he suffered 
from temporary blindness, but the true nature 
of hiB illness was apparently not appre- 
hended: though quite early in his abbacy 
some 01 the younger monks began to con- 
spire against him, on the plea of hie leprosy 
(Gesta Abbatum, ii. 198, 199). The disease 
quickly grew worse, and in 1882 Richard 
had almost lost tho power of speech, As a 
result of intrigues by the abbot’s enemies, 
John XXII ordered an inquiry on 8 Nov. 
1832. The king’s council protested against 
such interference, but Richardyielded so far 
as to appoint a coadjutor in February 1888 
(ib. ii. 284-92 ; Buss, Cal. Papal Register, 


ii. 381, 609). Leland alleges that nwm„ * 
his leprosy, Richard had to withdraw | 0 m 
tho monastery to a house which he built;! 
the town. There is nothing of this in th! 
Gesta, but it is recorded that on 29 
1884 the abbot’s chamber was set offire £ 
lightning, and that after this his diseZ 
grew much worse. He died on Tiiura(W 
23 May 1838 (of. Gesta, ii. 293, SOO/ifi Sc! 
Bliss, Cal. Papal Register, ii. 531).' ’ 

. -Ehckard is described as ‘ circumspect and 
timid in prosperity, in adversity patient and 
magnanimous ; in all things and towards all 
men, both in word and by example, thought- 
ful and kindly.’ Even the disfigurement of 
leprosy oould not overcome the charm of his 
sanctity and learning (Gesta, ii. 201, 203) 
At St. AlbanB Richard restored the damn4i 
that had been done to the roof of the abbey 
and commenced a new cloister and almonrv! 
But his great work was the clock called 
‘Albion’ (all-by-one), which, in addition to 
the times and seasons, showed the courses of 
the sun and moon and planets. Edward III 
censured the expenditure of so much money 
011 such an object, hut Richard replied that 
whon he himself was dead there would he no 
one who could complote the work. Richard 
waB the most skilful man of his time in the 
liberal sciences and mechanical arts; his 
lawyers admitted his Bound knowledge of 
law; he was also a competent theologian. 
As an astrologer he claimed to forecast the 
weather and future events ; he was credited 
with having foretold the death of Abbot 
Hugh and his own accession (ii, ii. 182-8, 207, 
280-2), Man of learning though he was, 
Richard is said to have given Richard de 
Bury [q. v.l four valuable manuscripts be- 
longing to the abbey as a bribe, and to have 
sold him tliirty-two others (ib. ii, 200). On 
the other hand, Laud. MS. Misc. 204, in the 
Bodleian Library, which contains some of 
the works of St. Anselm, was presented by 
Riohoxd to the abbey of St. Albans. 

Richard of Wallingford wrote: 1. 1 0a- 
nones de instrumento . . . Albion dicto.’ Inc. 
'Albion est geometricum instrumentum.’ 
MSS, Laud. Miso. 667, in the Bodleian 
Library ; Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford, 144; 
Oambr, Univ. Lihr. Mm. iii. 2 ; and Harley, 
80, in the British Museum. Leland identifies 
' Albion’ with the clock, but other references 
make this uncertain. Both the instrument 
and the ' Oanones' were modified by Simon 
Tunstede. Chapter 24 of the second book of 
the ‘Oanones’ is 'De Saphea;’ according to 
Leland this portion was printed at Nurem- 
berg. 2. ‘ De arte eomponendirectangulum. 
Inc. “ Rectangulum in remedium,”’ MSS. 
Laud. Miso. 667; Digby, 108, f. 81; 0.0.0. 
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Oton. 144; Ownin'. Univ. Library Ee. hi. 61, 
f fi ■ Harley 80, f. 64. This treatise was com- 
‘ ’a i n the same year that Albion was 
-rr^, 1826. 8. ‘ Ars operandi eum rec- 
So,’ MSS. Laud. Misc. 667 ; Harley 80. 
i ‘QuadrLpartifcutn de sinubus demonstratis,’ 
MSS. Digby 168 f. 1, 178 f. 16, 190 f. 90. 
s < jje sinubus et arcubus in circulo in- 
Tauendis,’ MS. Digby 178, f. 39. 6. ‘Exa- 
ftenonprognastioorumtemporis,’ or ‘De judi- 
mis flstronomiois,’ Inc, 1 Ad perieclam noti- 
MSS. Digby 180 f. 30, 194f. 86, Cambr. 
UmT. Libr. Li, i. 1, f. 26. There is an Eng- 
lish translation in MS. Digby 37, ff. 6-12, 
w d another translation of chapters 1-6 in 
Dighy Roll 8. 7. ‘De opimetris.’ 8. ‘De 
edtpsibufl solis et lunse.’ This is perhaps the 
tract of that name in MS. O.C.O. Oxon. 141. 
0, ‘.Deere tales et constitutiones capitulorum 
niovinoialiuxa et predecessorum suorum mo- 
nasteiinmet ordinem concernentium’ (GesLa 
JMatum, ii. 196, 207). Some of Richard's 
Constitutions ore given in the 1 Gesta,’ii. 
203. 9. 1 Super Prologum Regalw S. Bene- 
dicti.’ 10. ‘Privilegia Monaslerii aui 1 (ib. 
n.207). 13. Pour prayors in ‘Gesta Abba- 
tmn,’ ii. 294-9. 

[Gotta Abbabmn S. Albaui, ii. 181-299, iii. 
98 , 309, 368 (Rolls Sor.) ; Roland's Comment, 
de Script, Brit. 1709, pp- 401-6 , Tanner's Blbl. 
Bnt.-Jiib. pp. G28-9 j Brodnck’s Momonals of 
Merton, p. 171 ; Catalogues of Laudian and 
Digby MSS.] 0. L. II. 

RICHARD deBttby (1281-1846), bishop 
of Durham. [Sao Bttby.J 

RICHARD Wetiiebset (Jl. 1360), theo- 
logical writer. [See We i'icehset.] 

RICHARD (<?. 1360), archbishop of 
Armagh. [See Pitzhauii, Riouabd.] 

RICHARD Maidstone (d. 1896), Car- 
melite. [See Maidstone.] 

RICHARD ox 1 Qibenoebteb (d. 1401 P), 
chronicler. [See Oibkngesi'EB.] 

RICHARD, EDWARD (1714^1777), 
Welshpoet, born at Ystrad Meurig , Oardigan- 
ahire, was son or Thomas Richard, a tailor 
andinnkeeporof tliatplaca. lie was educated 
hist at a school thuro, and then for a short 
tune at the grammar school at Carmarthen. 
About 1734 he opened a school of his own at 
Istrad Meurig, which alter several years he 
closed, declaring himselt m need of further 
study. Aftor two years ho recommenced 
teaching as first master of a nowly endowed 
school in the adjoining parish of Llodrod, 
hut soon he founded and endowed out of 
his own savings a free grammar school in 
his native village (boo tho deed of trust exe- 


cuted 22 April 1774, and his will dated 
28 Peb. 1777, in Metiucic’s Cardiganshire, 
pp. 476-84). He also founded a library for 
the use of the school in 1759. He had a 
great reputation for classical learning, and 
his school became one of the most famous 
in Wales in the latter half of last century. 
It continued to flourish until the establish- 
ment in 1827 of St. David’s College at Lam- 
peter. Although it has of late dwindled to 
small proportions, it is still maintained in 
accordance with the founder's wishes ns a 
church of England school ( Wales for January 
1895, pj>. 8-4). Richard himself declined 
ordination, regarding himself as unworthy 
of so sacred a calling. He died unmarried on 
28 Peb. 1777, and was buried in the church 
at Ysfrad Meurig. A memorial stone with 
a Latin inscription was placed on the wall 
of the school library. 

Richard was author of some of tho best 
specimens of paptoral poetry in the Welsh 
language. His poems are on the plan of the 
pastorals of Theocritus and Virgil and con- 
tain many happy adaptations of expressions 
in those originals. They are still need at 
Ystrad Meurig school as a medium for clas- 
sical instruction. His first pastoral, which 
was occasioned by I he death of his mother, 
about 1764, was published in 1766 (see 
Rowlands, Welsh Bibliography, p. 486), or, 
according to some accoun1s,in 1760. Itwaa 
followed by another in 1776. It is believed 
that many of his earlier compositions have 
been lost. The two pastorals, together with 
two other songs and some hymns, which re- 
present nearly all that has been preserved 
of his writings, were published, with a bio- 
graphy, in 1811 under the title of 1 Yr Eos : 
sef C-hvaitli Prydyddawl Mr. Edward Richard 
Ystrad Meurig, gyda banes ei fywyd,’ Lon- 
don, 8vo, and reprinted at Carmarthen in 
1813 (12mo), 1861, and 1866. An englyn 
which does not appear in the small collec- 
tion is given in Jones’s ‘ History of Wales ’ 
(p. 257), where it is said to have been ad- 
dressed by Richard to his friend Evan Evans 
(1730-1789) [q. v.], batter known as Ieuan 
Brydydd Hir, who also wrote a short poem 
in eulogy of one of Richard’s songs (Jones, 
op. cit. pp. 258-9). Richard was well vorsed 
in antiquarian subjects, and his correspon- 
dence with Lewis Morris [q, v.] and others 
was published in the ‘ Cambrian Register 1 
(i. 887, 346-68, 368, ii. 641-61 ). An elegy on 
him was written by David Richards (Dafydd 
Iouawr), who had bean his pupil, 

[See an account of his life in Yr Eos men tiomxl 
above; Moyriclc’s Cardiganshire, pp, 306-10; Yr 
Haul for November 18X8, pp. 348-61 ; Yr 
Ymofynydd for January 1801; Traethodau 
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Xlonyddol Dr. Edwards, p. 669 ; ‘Williams's At the end of the -war Richard 
Eminant Welshmon, pp. 460-1 ; Y Geninsn lor panied by Joseph Sturoe and Ohnrlno IT, ii®' 
1896.] D. Lm T fthen d.P. for AshtL), wen t to 

RICHARD, HENRY (1813-1888), poll- March 1858 to present to the pleniMten 
tician, born on 8 April 1813, was second son tiaries there assembled a memorial uririnff 
of the Rev. Ebenezer Richard (1781-1837), the insertion of an arbitration clause in 
by his wife Mary, the only daughter of Wil- 1 reaty of Paris. The result was that for the 
liam Williams of Tregaron. The father, a first time in European history a declaration 
Calvinistic methodist minister, was well in favour of arbitration was inserted in a 
known as an eloquent preacher and an or- treaty. As secretary of the Peace Society 
ganiser of his denomination in South Wales . Richard had charge of the ‘ Herald of Peace ' 
Ilia two sons, Edward, a London doct or, and its monthly organ. Towards the end of 1855 
Henry, jointly wrote his biography in Welsh the ‘Morning Star’and ‘Evening Star’ were 
(‘ Bywyd y Parch. Eh. Richard, gan ei Pei- started as daily papers to advocate a pacific 
bion,’ London, 1839, 8vo, with a portrait). policy in addition to general liberal prin- 
Ilenry was educated at Llaugeitho gram- ciples, and for several years Richard shared 
mar school, and in 1830 was apprenticed for in the editorial management, 
three years to a draper at Carmarthen ; but Second only to his efforts on behalf of ar- 
in September 18SO, with a view to the hitration were the services he rendered to 
ministry, he entered Highbury Coll ege, where Wales, between which country and England 
he remained four years. He was ordained, he may be said (adopting his own expres- 
11 Nov. 1836, pastor of Marlborough (con- sion) to have acted as an ‘ interpreter.’ In 
gregational) chapel, Old Kant Road, and de- 1843, when the Rebecca riots broke out in 
voted himself to church work until 19 J une South WaleB, Richard explained then: real 
1860, when he relinquished the ministry. significance in a letter to the ‘ Daily News/ 
The chief work of Richard's life, whence and in a paper read before the Congregational 
he was oflen called ‘ the Apostle of Peace,’ Union. In 18 14 he visited Wales as a depu- 
was the advocacy of arbitration as a method tation from the Congregational Union, and 
for settling international disputes. lie first was instrumental in bringing the noncon- 
publicly enunciated his principles on 6 Feb. formists of England and Wales into closer 
1846 at the Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle relation. At his suggestion, an educational 
Street, in a lecture on ‘Defensive War ’(Lon- conference was convened at Llandovery, 
don, 1840, 8voj 2nd edit. 1890, 8vo). Earlyin wliorea ‘South Wales Committee onEduca- 
1848 he was appointed losucceed John Jeffar- tion’ was formed, and this led to theestablish- 
sonas secretary to the Peace Society. In this ment of a normal school for teachers there 
capacity he attended at .Brussels (September and indirectly to the opening of many day 
1848) the first of a series of international peace schools throughout South Wales. In 1868 
congresses, and, on his return, conducted a Richard contributed to the ‘Morning Star’ a 
vigorous propaganda in England. The next series of ‘ Letters on the Social and Political 
three years proved a period of great progress Condition of the Principality of Wales,’ 
for the movement. In Juno 1849 Cobdon which attracted wide attention, were repro- 
brought forward the first motion submitted duoed in separate form, and were translated 
to the House of Commons in favour of arbi- into Welsh. A second edition, containing 
tration. In August 1849, through Richard’s two additional articles dealing with the posi- 
exertions, another congress was opened at tion of the established church in Woles, was 
Paris under the presidency of Victor Hugo, issued in 1881 (London, 8vo). 

Richard and Elihu Burntt, the American In 1862 the bicentenary of protestant non- 
champion for peace, also organiBod an influ- conformity was doemod by the Liberation 
ential congress at Frankfort-on-the-Main in Society a suitable occasion for spreading its 
August 1860 (see [Riohakd's] Proceedings of views lnWalesbyrneansofadeputationfrom 
the Third General Peace Congress, held in tho society, consisting of Richard, Edward 
Frankfort, on 22, 23, and 24 Aug. 1860, Lon- Miall, and Mr, J. Oarvell Williams, At a 
don, 1861, 8vo). An equally successful gather- conference at Swansea on 23 and 24 Septan 
ing followed in Loudon during the Great Ex- agitation was also begun for securing a more 
hibition in July 1861, This was succeeded domocraticrepresentationofWalesinparlia- 
by lesser congresses at Manchester (January ment, and in the autumn of 1860 Richard, 
1863) and Edinburgh (October 1863). But with his two colleagues, renewed efforts m 
the breaking out of the Crimean war, which this direction by means of conferences and 
was denounced by Richard in * A History of local committees. In 1806 Richard had come 
the Origin of the War with Russia’ (London, out as a parliamentaryeandidateforliisnative 
1866), stayed the progress of the movement, county of Cardigan, but had withdrawn, as 
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there was another candidate in the field (Y 
Traefhodt/dd for October 1865) , In the gene- 
(gl election of 1868 he was, however, elected, 
w a majority of over four thousand, senior 
member for the Merthyr boroughs, which 
had been granted an additional seat by the 
Keform Act of 1867. This seat he retained 
till his death, hie majorities, whenever there 
was a contest, being overwhelming, and his 
p poiwea being always paid by his consti- 
tamts. Among services to his own consti- 
tuents, he organised, with Lord Aberdare, a 
fond which reached about 5,0007, to relieve 
the South Wales miners during a ‘lock out’ 
inl878,and in 1881 he presided at a National 
Eisteddfod held at Merthyr. 

ptom the first he was regarded as ‘the 
member for Walee.’ Ilis maiden speech, de- 
livered on 22 March 1860, in support of the 
second reading of the Irish Church Bill, 
made a good impression. Later he helped to 
expose the action of Welsh landowners in 
evicting tenants who had declined to vote 
vrith them at the provious election (Pari. 
Paper, No. 362 of 1869). This exposure 
aided materially in the passing of the Ballot 
Act, 1871, which Richard supported, When 
S7.E. Forster’s Education Bill was before the 
homa in 1870, Richard, who had reluctantly 
accppted the principle of state aid in educa- 
tion, opposed ‘the conscience clause compro- 
mise, ' and proposed that ‘the religious in- 
struction should he supplied by voluntary 
effort and not out of the public funds,’ Ills 
final protest against the tnird reading^ of the 
hill (11 July) was hitter and sarcastic, and 
he subsequently made repeated attempts to 
get rid of the clauses which were considered 
obnoxious to nonconformists. A strenuous 
opponent of the connection of church and 
state, be seconded on 9 May 1871 Edward 
Midi’s motion for the disestablishment of the 
British churches, and in subsequent years 
endeavoured (without success) to introduce 
a similar motion himself. lie took part 
in many bitter discussions of the burials 
question, and, being dissatisfied with tlio 
Burials Act of 1880, unsuccessfully intro- 
duced in 1883 and 1884 an amending ceme- 
teries bill. In 1885, with Mr. J. Garvell 
Williams, he wrote for the ‘ Imperial Parlia- 
ment Series’ a small work on ‘Disestablish- 
ment’ (London, 8vo), 

Richard achiovedhis greatest parliamentary 
triumph on 8 July 1873, when he carried in 
the House of Commons a motion in favour 
of international arbitration similar to that 
which Cobden had moved twenty-five years 
previously. In the autumn he undertook a 
continental tour or ‘ mission,’ with the object 
ofpromotmg the peace movement by personal 


communication with foreign statesmen. He 
was oivilly received, and m three succeeding 
years he paid shorter visits to tho continent, 
chiefly for the purpose of attending congresses 
on international law. In 1878 he went to 
Berlin, in an endeavour to obtain a fuller re- 
cognition of arbitration in the Berlin treaty, 
which, however, simply reaffirmed the de- 
clarationhe had succeeded in getting inserted 
in the treaty of Paris in 1866. Before hie 
return home he presided at some of the sittings 
of a saoond peace congress held in Paris m 
connection with the exhibition of that year. 
On 16 June 1880 he introduced in the Blouse 
of Commons a motion in favour of a gra- 
dual and mutual disarmament, which was 
accepted in a modified form by the govern- 
ment. In July 1886 he retired from the 
secretaryship or the Peace Society, and a 
testimonial of four thousand guineas was 
presented to him. 

His interest in education increased in his 
later years. In 1880-1 he served on the de- 
partmental committee appointed to inquire 
into the condition of intermediate and higher 
education in Woles, the report of which 
(O — 8047) led to the passing of the Inter- 
mediate Education (Wales) Act of 1889, 
and the eatablishmeut in 1893 of a Welsh 
University. In January 1886 he became a 
member of the royal commission on educa- 
tion. On his initiative it recommended a 
scheme — since adopted by the education de- 
partment — for utilisiug the Welsh language 
in elemontary schools. 

As a congregationnlist, Richard was as- 
sociated with Samuel Morley and others in 
forming, in 1860, a society for supporting 
English congregational churches in South 
Wales (Rubs, Nonconformity in Wales, p.469) . 
From January 1876 till his death he was 
chairman of the deputies of the three (dis- 
senting) denominations, and in 1877 he 
filled the chair of the Congregational Union, 
when he delivered addresses on 1 The Rela- 
tions of the Temporal and Spiritual Power in 
the different Nations ’ (London, 1877, 8vo) 
and on ‘ The Application of Christianity to 
Politics ’ (Loudon, 1877, 8vo). 

He died on 20 Aug. 1888 while on a visit 
to Treborth, near Bangor, and was buried on 
the 24th at Abnev Pork cemetery, where a 
monument provided by public subscription 
was erect od over his grave in November 1889. 
A bronze statue provided by subscriptions 
among the Welsh people was unveiled inhis 
native town of Tregaron in August 1393. 

Richard, who died without issue, had 
married (20 Aug. 1866) Matilda Augusta, 
third daughter of John Farley of Kenning- 
ton, who survived him. Richard was a 
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fluent speaker, more eloquent, perhaps, in 
Welsh than in English, but forcible in both, 
‘He was the first real exponent in the 
House of Commons of the puritan and pro- 
gressive life of Woles, and he expounded the 
principles which nonconformity has breathed 
mto the very heart and life of the Welsh 
people’ (Letter of Mr. Thomas Ellis, M.P., in 
Cymru Fydd for October 1888). His friend- 
ship with Oobden is attested by the foot that 
the latter’s widow requested Richard to write 
a biography of her husband. He 'sifted and 
arranged much of the correspondence, ’ but 
the work was finally entrusted to Mr. J ohn 
Morley, who, in his preface to ‘ The Life of 
Richard Oobden’ (London, 1881), acknow- 
ledges the value of Richard’s preparatory 
work. Perhaps hie best literary work is hie 
1 Letters on wales,’ which is written in a 
clear, forcible style. In addition to tho works 
already mentioned, as well as his speeohes, 
many of which were published separately, 

' s, ha was author of : 


and op 

1. ‘ The Effects~of the Oivil War in England 
on the National Liberties, Morality, and 
Religion,’ London, 1802, 8vo. 2. ‘ ’flic De- 
struction of Kagosima and our intercourse 
with Japan,’ London, 18G8, 12mo; 2nd ed. 
same year, 8vo. 3. ‘Memoirs of Joseph 
Sturge,’ London, 18G4, 8vo. 4. ‘On Stand- 
ing Armies and their Influence on Nations,’ 
London, 1868, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Recent Pro- 
gress of International Arbitration,’ London, 
1884, 8vo. 

[Hoary Richard, M.P., a biography by Olmrles 
S. Miall (with a portrait), London, 1889, 8vo; 
an autobiographical article in Cymru Fydd for 
Februnry 1888, and a memoir (which had boon 
rovieod by Richard himsolf shortly bofora his 
death) in Cymru Fydd for Septembor and Octo- 
ber 1888 (with portrait) ; introduction to the 
2nd edit, of Letters and Essays on Wales 
(1884) ; Memoirs of Henry Richard by Lowis 
Apploton (with n portrait) (London, 1889, 8vo) ; 
Rev. D Burford Hooke in Sunday at Home for 
February 1880; W. R. Williams’s Pari. History 
of Wales, p. Ill; personal knowledge.] 

D.Ll. T. 


RICHARDS, ALFRED BATE (1820- 
1870), dramatist, journalist, and a chief pro- 
moter of the volunteer movement of 1869, 
was born on 17 Feb. 1820 at Baskerville 
House, Worcestershire, whero his father was 
then residing. He was eldest son of John 
Richards, esq,, of Wassell Grove near Stour- 
bridge, in that county, who was M.P. for 
Knareshorough in the West Riding of York- 
shire from 1832 to 1 887. Alfred was edu- 
cated at the Edinburgh high school and 
Westminster School, where he was admitted 
on 18 Jon. 1881. He matriculated at Exeter 


College, Oxford, on 19 Oct. 1837, and entered 
his name as a law student at Lincoln’s t 
on 18 May 1839. He graduated H ^ 
1841, and on 18 Nov. brought out an 
mous pamphlet entitled ‘ Oxford UnmaskeJ* 
m which he denounced abuses in the organ? 
sation of the university, which were after- 
wards removed by parliament. Thiebrochnre 
rapidly passed throughfive editions. Onitsan 
tliorship becoming known, Richards deemed 
it prudent to close his academic career and 
move to London. He was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn on 20 Nov. 1846, and for a 
brief time he went on circuit, hut soon de- 
voted himself entirely to literature His 
maiden work, published in 1846, wsb a flye- 
act tragedy called ‘Crcosus, King of Lydia’ 
Four other five-act dramasfollowecL— namelv 
1 Runuymede ’ in 1840, « Cromwell ’ in 1847 
‘ Tsolda, or Goad King Stephen ’ in 1848, and 
‘ Vandyck, a Play of Genoa,’ in I860. In 
1848 there appeared his first volume of poems 
called ‘Death and the Magdalen,’ and in 1848 
another, entitled ‘ The Dream of the Soul.’ 

From 1848 to 1860 he gained his earliest 
experioncc as a journalist by editing a weekly 
newspaper named j The British Army Dei 
patch.’ Of patriotic temperament and 
strongly opposed to the Manchester school 
of politicians, he issued in 1848, in the form 
of n letter addressed to Richard Cohden, a 
fierce denunciation of the peace-at-auy-price 
party, under the title of ‘Cobden and hie Pam- 
phlet considered,’ as wall as a volume called 
| Britain Redeemed and Canada Preserved,’ 
in whioh he foreshadowed, some thirty years 
before its actual construction, the inter- 
oceanic railway botween the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 


On 8 Aug. 1860 he started a new weekly 
journal called ' The Mirrorof the Time.’whicn 
lasted only a year. His chief contributions 
to it lie reissued under the titles of ' Poems, 
Essays, and Opinions ’ (2 vols.), and ‘ Essays 
and Opinions ' (2 vols.) During the Crimean 
war he brought out, in 1864, a collection of 
lyrics called ‘The Minstrelsy of War.’ From 
29 June to 31 Dec. 1866 he held the office 
of first editor of the ‘ Daily Telegraph.’ 

Already Richards had advocated at every 
opportunity the enrolling of rifle corps 
throughout the three kingdoms as a precau- 
tion against invasion ; and, when editor of 
the' Daily Telegraph,’ he brought the subject 
prominent ly into public notice. In 1868 he 
was appointed secretary of the National and 
Constitutional Defence Association, which 
was formed to give effect to the schema. 
A public meeting was held, through his 
energy, in St. Martin’s nail, Long Acre, on 
16 April 1869 ; Admiral Sir Charles Napier 
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( a y 1 presided, and, as a result, the war office 
S U 0 d on 12 May 1859, a circular which au- 
thorised the enrolling all over the United 
Kingdom of rifle volunteers. On thepublica- 
tion of that circular, Richards hired rooms 
in the city of Loudon, and enlisted one 
thousand working-men volunteers, who were 
formed into the 3rd city of London rifle corps. 
Of this corps Richards was at once appointed 
major and soon afterwards colonel. He held 
his commission until 1869, when a testimonial 
yaa presented to him in recognition of his 
efforts. The poet laureate, Alfred (after- 
iwrds'lord) Tennyson, wrote to Richards : 
‘I most heartily congratulate you on your 
having been able to do so much for your 
ooimtry, and I hope you will not l'BBt from 
your labours until it is the law of the land 
that every man-child born in it shall be trained 
to the use of arms.’ The rifle-volunteer move- 
ment grew rapidly; 337,072 volunteers were 
enrolled in 1907, when the force was ab- 
sorbed in the territorial army. 

In 1869 Richards published ‘ Medea,’ a 
poetic rhapsody on the well-known picture 
by Frederick Saudye, R.A. ; a photograph 
of the painting formed the frontispiece to 
tha volume. In 1870 Richards was appointed 
editor of the 4 Morning Advertiser,’ in suc- 
cession to J ames Grant, and held that position 
until his death. In 187 1 his only novel , 4 So 
very Human,’ was published, its title having 
been suggested by a chanco phrase from the 
Kps of Charles Dickens. lie died on 12 June 
1876, in his fifty-seventh year, at 22 Bruns- 
wick Square, London, and was buried in 
St. Peter's churchyard, Croydon. 

Besides the five dramas enumerated, 
Richards produced four others. 0 ne of theso, 
bis tragedy of 4 Norma,’ founded upon ths 
libretto of Bellini’s opera, was performed for 
the first time on 6 Feb. 1876 at. Belfast, Miss 
Wallis impersonating the title r61e. His 
other dramatic works, which were not pub- 
lished, wero ‘ The Prisoner of Toulon ,’ 4 King 
Pym., or the Great Rebellion, ’ and 4 Love and 
Patience.’ 

[Personal reoollootiona ; Payne’s Proofs of 
A. B. Richards’s Claim to he Chief Promoter of 
the Volunteer Movement of 1850 ; Weelminstrr 
School Register, 1761-1883; Morning Adverti- 
ser, 14 and 15 June 1876; Atheumum, 1876, i. 
832 ] 0. K. 

RICHARDS, DAVID (1761-1827), 
Welsh post, best known as 4 Dafydd Iouawr,’ 
son of John and A.nne Richards, was born at 
Qlanymorfa, Towyn, on 22 Jan, 1761. Ilia 
father, who owned a small ostate, neglected 
his education, and it was not until he was 
about eighteon that he entered Edward 
Richard’s sohool at Ystrad Meurig with a 


view to preparation for orders. There he 
made rapid progress, not only in his school 
studies, but also in the writing of ‘strict’ 
Welsh verse, an art he had learnt from Evan 
Evans (‘leuan Brydydd Hir’), for a time 
curate of Towyn, After a year his father 
refused him further help, and he took a 
situation as usher to 0. A, Tisdaile of Wrex- 
ham grammar school. It was now he made 
his first appearance in Welsh literature, con- 
tributing to the 4 Eurgrawn,’ the flr&tWelsh. 
magazine. On 10 May 1774 he matriculated 
at Jesus College, Oxford, but found university 
life so uncongenial that in a few mouths he 
again beoame usher to Tisdaile, now head 
master of Oswestry grammar school ; some 
years afterwards he became assistant to 
W. H. Barker, head master of Carmarthen. 
At Carmarthen he experienced a double dis- 
appointment: he competed unsuccessfully in 
1779 for the prize offered by the Cymrodorion 
Sooiety for the best elegy upon Richard 
Morris (A 1779) [q. v.], and not long after- 
wards Bishop Watson declined to ordain him 
to the curacy of Llnndough. He resolved 
never again to enter a competition or seek 
orders. In 1790 he returned to Towyn to 
1 ako charge of the free school, but after two 
years’ labour abandoned teaching that he 
might carry out more effectually what he 
conceived to be tha true mission of his life, 
that of tho religious poet. His ‘ Oy wydd y 
Diindod’ (‘Ode to the Trinity’) had been 
in preparation for twenty years ; in 1793 it 
appeared, a poem of over thirteen thousand 
lines, at Wrexham, Richards having mort- 
gaged hiB interest in the family estate in 
ordor to defray the cost of printing. The 
work was not popular, and two-thirds of the 
issue remained unsold. Iu 1794 he moved to 
Dolgelly, and four years later, on the death 
of his father, gave still further proof of his 
devotion to the life of the poet and the re- 
duce by making over his inheritance to his 
friend, Thomas Jones of Dolgelly, on condi- 
t ion of receiving maintenance for the rest of 
liis life. From 1800 to 1807 he took charge 
of the free sohool at Dolgelly ; hut devoted 
his closing years entirely to the writing of 
Welsh religious verse, living with Thomas 
Jones until his death ou 11 May 1827. He 
was buried in Dolgelly cemetery. 

‘ My motive to write,’ says Riohards in his 
preface to ‘ Oy wydd y Drindod,’ ‘ was a very 
strong impression made upon my mind very 
early in life, which would not suffer my 
thoughts to rest, and which I regarded as a 
call from heaven.’ His power as a poet, 
though considerable, was hardly on a level 
with his loftiness of purpose, and Ms works 
have exercised little influence. 
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He published: 1. ‘Cywydd y Drindod,’ 
1793 ; 2nd edit. Carmarthen, 1834. 2. * Y 
Mil Blynyddau,’ Dolgelly, 1799. 3. ‘ Cywydd 
Ioseph,’ Dolgelly, 1809. 4. 1 Barddoniaeth 

Gristionogawl,’ Dolgelly, 1816. 5. ‘ Oywydd 
yDiluw,’ Dolgelly, 1821. Some minor poems 
appeared at Dolgelly in 1803, and in 1861 a 
collected edition of the poems, with portrait, 
memoir, and critical estimate, was published, 
in the same town, under the super visi on of 
the Rev. Morris Williams (‘Nicander ’). 

[Memoir by It. 0. Bees in edition of 1861 j 
Ashton’s Llenyddiaoth Gymreig, pp. 481-8; 
Llyfryddiaoth y Oymry ; Alumni Oxon.] 

.T. E. L. 

RICHARDS or RHISIAKT, EVAN 
(1770-1832), Welsh poet. [Soe Peichaeu.] 

RICHARDS, GEORGE (1707 r 1837), 
poet and divine, son of James Richards, 
eventually vicar of Rainham, Kent, was bap- 
tised on 16 Sept. 1767. He was admitted 
at Christ’s Hospital, London, in June 1776, 
and was then described as from Hadleigh in 
Suffolk. Charles Lamb knew him at school, 
and calls him ‘ a pale, studious Grecian.' On 
10 March 1776 he matriculated from Trinity 
College, Oxford, becoming a scholar of his 
college in 1786. He gained two chancellor’s 
prizes : in 1787 for Latin verse, on the subject 
‘Bex, a violent!! Regicidse manu ereptus, 
cum RegiuS, Oxoniam invisens,’ and in 1789 
for an English essay ‘ On the characteristic 
Differences between Ancient and Modern 
Poetry’ (Oxford, 1789, and in Oxford Prize 
Essays, 1836, i. 241-70). In 1791 George 
Simon, earl Harcourt, gave anonymously a 
prize for an English poem on the ‘ Aboriginal 
Britons.' This Richards won, and the donor 
of the prize became his lifelong friend. The 
poem was printed separately and in sets of 
‘Oxford Prize Poems.’ It was called by 
OharleB Lamb ‘ the most spirited ’ of these 
poems, and lauded by Byron ( English Bards 
and Scotah Reviewers)-, De Morgan described 
it as ‘a remarkable youthful production’ 
(j Budget qf Paradoxes, pp. 43 1 -2). 

Richards graduated B.A. on 4 Nov. 1788, 
M.A. on 1] July 1791, and B.D. and D.R. in 
1820. In 1790, when he took holy orders, 
he was elected to a fellowship at Oriel Col- 
lege, and remained there until 1796. He 
WaB appointed Bamptonlecturer in 1800, and 
select preacher in 1804 and 1811. Prom 
1796, when he married, to 1824 ho was one 
of the vicars of Bampton, and rector of 
Liilingatone Lovel in Oxfordshire. In July 
1824 he was appointed to the moro valuable 
vicarage of St. Martin’s-in-the-Pields, West- 
minster. Thera he eroctod at his sole cost 
a new vicarage, largely contributed towards 


the erection of the church of St. MicWl 
in Burleigh Street, Strand, and served for 
some_ years as treasurer of Charing Cro4 
Hospital. He became in 1822 a governor of 
Christ’s Hospital, and founded there the Ri- 
chards gold medal for the best copy of Latin 
hexameters. In 1799 he was elected F S 1 
He died at Russell Square, London on 
80 March 1887, and was buried in a special 
vault in the churchyard of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields on 6 April. He married on 
6 Oct. 1796, Miss Parker of Oxford. Bis 
portrait was painted by 0. Ross, and was en- 
graved, at the expense of the members of St. 
Martin's-in-the Fields vestry, by C. Turner 
in 1832. 


Richards published, besides the works 
already noticed : 1. < Songs of the Aboriginal 
Bards of Britain,’ 1792. 2. ‘Modem France- 
a Poem,’ 1798. 8. ‘Matilda, or theDyin" 
Penitent,’ a poetical epistle, 1795. 4. ‘The 
Divine Origin of Prophecy illustrated end 
dofended ’ (Bampton Lectures), 1800. 
C. ‘Odin,’ a drama, 1804. 0. ‘Emma,’ i 
drama on the model of the Greek theatre, 
3804. 7. ‘ PoemB,’ 1804, 2 vols.; the first 
volume was dedicated to Lord Harcourt, the 
second to the Rev. William Benwell [q. vd; 
most of the poems which he had previously 

S ublished were reprinted in this collection. 
. ‘ Monody on Death of Lord Nelson,’ 1806. 
[Lockhart’s Chriut’B Hospital Exhibitioners, 
p. 36 ; Trollope’s Christ’s Hosp. p. 304; Giles’s 
Bampton, pp. 39-40; Poster’s Alumni Oxon.; 
Gent. Mag. 1796 ii. 878, 1837 i. 662—3 ; Biogr. 
Diet, of Living Authors, 1816.] W. P. C. 

RICHARDS, HENRY BRINLEY 
(1819-1886), pianist and composer, son of 
Henry Richards, organist of St. Peter's, Car- 
marthen. was horn at Carmarthen on 13 Nov. 
1819. At the age of fifteen he entered the 
Royal Academy of Music, where he was in 
1836 the first to gainthelcing’s scholarship, to 
which he was re-elected for a second period of 
two years. He soon gained a high position as 
a pianist in London, and as a teacher had a 
very large connection. He became a director 
of the Royal Academy of Music, and a pro- 
fessor there and elsewhere. His musical 
sympathies were mainly on the side of Welsh 
music, upon which he lectured frequently 
all over the country, He took a practical 
interest in the Eisteddfod gatherings, and 
also in the South W ales Choral Union on its 
successful visits to the Crystal Palace inl872 
and 1873. He wrote a very large number of 
piano pieces, part songs, songs, and choruses, 
li.any of which have had a wide circulation. 
Several of his orchestral works were per- 
formed in Paris, where Richards attracted 
the notice of, and formed an intimacy with, 
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Chopin • His ‘ Overture ml minor’ (Paris, 
1840) obtained a deserved success, but Ri- 
chards will be remembered chiefly for his 
•Let the hills resound,’ ‘ Harp of Wales,’ and 
i Q 0 d bless the Prince of Wales’ (first printed 
jn 1862), which has become a national an- 
them in the strictest sense. The composer 
•was presented to the prince with due cere- 
mony on St. David’s day, 1867. ne composed 
some additional songs for the English ver- 
son of Auher’s * Crown Diamonds ’ when 
produced at Drury Lane in 1846, and edited 
‘The Lays of Wales,’ London, 1873. Over 
260 of his pieces and settings are enumerated 
in the ‘ Music Catalogue ’ of tho British Mu- 
geuni. Ho died at St. Mary Abbot’s Terraoe, 
Kensington, on 1 May 1886. 

[Musical Times, Juno 1886; Times, 6 May 
1885; Men of the Time, 11th ed. ; Ohamplin’s 
Cyd. of Music (with portrait) ; London Figaro, 
8 May 1885 ; Grove's Diet, of Music and 
Musicians.) J. 0. H. 

RICHARDS, JACOB (1060 P-1701), 
colonel, military engineer, son of Jacob 
Hichams, was born about 1060. Generals 
Michael aud John Richards, both separately 
noticed, were his brothers ; his sister, Eliza- 
beth, married James Craggs (1667-1721) 

S v,] By a royal warrant, dated 29 July 
85, which states ‘ that divers of our sub- 
jects should be well educatod and instructed 
in ye art of an engineer, and thereby fitted 
for our service in our fortifications or else- 
where,' Richards, who had for some time 
past applied himself to those studies, was 
ordered to be borne on the quarter-hooks of 
the office of ordnance from 30 June 1684 in 
the place of Thomas Culpoper, with an 
allowance of 100 A per annum to enable him 
to travel in foreign parts and perfect him- 
self in his studios, lie was directed to go 
to Hungary ‘ with all convenient speed, and 
there survey, learn, and observe the forti- 
fications and artillorie . . . and in tho ho- 
siegingof any town to observe tho approaches, 
mines, batteries, lines of circumvallation and. 
contravallation,’ and so on in great detail, 
Richards accordingly made an exact diary of 
his observations, which he presented to tho 
hoard of ordnance on his return ; it is now in 
the Stowe collection in the British Museum. 

On his arrival in Yionna Richards joined 
the staff of General Tnafe . During tho cam- 

K hc learned from a Franciscan friar of 
y,hy name Father Gabriel, the use, as a 
bursting charge for shells, of an explosive 
which consisted, he says, of 1 a compound of 
mercury mixed with antiraoniiun,’ Aten-inch 
bomb contained, in addition to tho explosive, 
fl)e or six pounds of muskot-balls. At, the 
liege of Buda Richards acted as imperialist 


engineer. He wrote a journal of the siege, 
winch lasted from 16 June to 2 Sept. 1686, 
when the city was taken by storm. There 
is in the British Museum a manuscript folio, 
beautifully written, signed by Richards 
and dated 1686, of which the title differs 
slightly from the first printed edition of tho 
journal The manuscript is accompanied by 
a plan of Buda, showing all the works of 
defence. Richards also served with the 
Venetians in the Moroa. 

By royal warrant of 6 June 1686 an esta- 
lishment for the office of ordnance was fixed, 
and Richards was appointed third engineer 
of Great Britain, with a salary of 1502. a 
year, to date from 26 March 1688. Having 
returned to England, he was sent, in April 
1688, temporarily to Hull to superintend 
the defences of the Humber. In October ho 
was appointed to the ordnance train of the 
force formed, to oppose the landing of 'Wil- 
liam of Orange. Later in the year he was 
sent to Sheerness in connection with the 
defence of the Medway, and in 1689 to 
Liverpool to inspect and report on the de- 
fence of the Mersey. 

Richards accompanied Kirke’s expedition 
to Ireland which arrived in Lough Foyle in 
June 1689, and he was at Inch fort on Lough 
Swilly during the Biege of Deny. On 2 Aug. 
Kirke sent him with Colonel Stewart to 
congratulate Governor Walker on the raising 
of the siBge, which took place two days 
befoie. Richards was wounded in the 
trenches at the siege of CarrickferguB on 
28 Aug. 1689, and was taken to Belfast. 
On his recovery he joined Schomberg’s army 
at Dundalk until Schomberg went into win- 
ter quarters in November. 

In March 1690 Richards was appointed 
chief engineer of, and to command, a train of 
ordnance for servioe in Ireland ; and in June, 
when William III in person took command 
of the army, Richards served under him at 
the battle of the Boyne and the first siege of 
Limerick. After (he king’s return to Eng- 
land ho joined Marlborough’s expedition on its 
arrival at Cork in Soptember, and took port 
in the capture of Cork and in the siege of 
Kinsale. He served with Ginkell in 1G91 
at the siege of Atlilone in June, the battle 
of Aglirim in July, and tho second siege of 
Limerick in August and September. 

In February 1692 Rickards was appointed 
by royal warrant lieutenant-colonel and 
second engineer of the ordnance train which 
was ordered for service in Flanders. With 
his brother Michael he took part in the 
operations of tho campaign under Wil- 
liam III. Ho kept a diary of his services in 
Flanders, which is in the Stowe collection 
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in the British Museum. He describes in it duriD this period that he acquired tlieint' 
the battle of Steinkirk, in which he was en- mate nowlcdge of Breach politics and nor" 

? aged on 8 Aug. 1692. He gives also an ticians which was conspicuous m all t" 
naian-ink sketch of the city of Ghent, wrote. In 1882 he sent voluntary oontriba 
Richards was present at the battle of Lan- tions to the 1 Times,’ and on the death nf 
den. In 1696-0 ho acted temporarily as General Eber in February 1886 he was an 
second engineer of Great Britain, and he was pointed to succeed him as the correspondent 
alijo employed with the ordnance trains of the ‘ Times ’ in Vienna. From that time 
which accompanied the summer expedition forward he contributed a series of admirable 
of the fleet against the French coast. He letters and articles on a variety of foreim 
was in charge of the bomb vessels, and super- topics, as well as lives of foreign statesmen 
intended the bombardment of Quince Fort and politicians, many of which attracted 
and Daubour battery at the attack on St. attention on the continent. On 2 Jan. 1802 
Malo. The board of ordnance were highly he was transferred to Berlin. There he died 
pleased with Richards’s contrivances for fit- at 1 Von der Hoydtstrasso, Berlin, of a stroke 
ting up the bomb-ships, and recommended of apoplexy, on 6 April 1892, and was buried 
him for a handsome gratuity for his ‘ great in the Twelve Apostles cemetery, Berlin 
care and pains in that affair,’ The board on 9 April. The Empress Frederick sent a 
reported that he had rendered ( lie bombard- wreath of laurels fringed with gold. Ha 

ment of towns more practicable and easy married in Brussels, on 7 Jan. 1880, Blanche 
than formerly, ‘ as appears by our last years daughter of J. Caldecott Smith, by whom he 
success upon the French coast.’ Another left four children. 

important suggestion, due to Richards, was Richards’s earliest work of fiction, pub. 
tlie augmentation and diminution of charges lished anonymously, ‘ The Duke’s Marriage’ 
to obtain accurate ranging in throwing (1880, 3 vols.), contains a vivid picture of 
bombs. The invention was successfully French political and social life in the later 
tried at the second siege of Limerick and yearB of the Becond empire. His other works 
in bombarding the coast towns of Frau co were ‘ Prince Roderick’ (1889, 3 vols.), and 
in 1696-0. Richards also designed traversing ‘ The Alderman's Children ’ (1801, 3 voIb.) 
mortars, and carried out many ingenious [l'i mes , 6 April 1892, p. 9, 11 April, p. 9; 
contrivances m gnn and mortar carriages for Daily Graphic, 7 April 1 892, p. 0. with portrait • 
the better working of ordnance both on land information from Mrs. J. B. HichardB, 22 Stan- 
and on board ship. foul Road, Brighton.] G. 0. B. 

In 1697 the treaty of Rvswick put an end 

to the war, and on 24 May 1698 a peace RICHARDS, JOHN (1669-1709),ma;joi>. 
train, of ordnance was for the first time geueral, governor of Alicant, born in 1689, 
formed, with a regular establishment. Iii- was sou of Jacob Richards and brother of 
chards was promoted to be colonel, and ap- Colonel Jacob Richards [q. v.], and of Briga- 
pointed to the command. At tlio same dier-genernl Michael Richards [q. v.] He 
time he was continued in the post of third served with the Venetians against the Turks, 
engineer of the kingdom, which he had held and afterwards in the Polish army, which he 
since 1686, until lifs death in 1701. loft in 1 703 to assist the Portuguese. Well 

(Royal Engineers’ Records ; Board of Ord- known to, and esteemed by, Marlborough as 
nance Minutes ; Ring’s 'Warrants , Lilly’s Lot- an artillery officer of experience, he was en- 
ter Boole (Add. MSS. Brit, Mus.) ; Porter’s able as a Roman catholic to hold a commis- 
Historv of the Corps of Royal Engineers ; sion in the English army. This did not pre- 
Storeys Impartial History of the Wars of vent him receiving the command of the 
Ireland, 1603; Tho Field of Murs, 18(11; artillery in the army of the Duke of Schom- 
Wallcer’s True Account of the Siege of London- Berg and Leinster in the war of the Spanish 

B. H. V. succession. 

RICHARDS, JAMES BRINSLEY Richards took part in the action near 
(1846-1892), journalist, was born in London Monsanto on 11 Juno 1704, and the capture 
on 29 Aug. 1846. lie was at Eton from of the fortress of that name on the follow- 
1867 to 1864, and the dotails of hie school ing. day. In October he commanded the 
career are given in on entertaining form in artillery at the bombardment of the Bourbon 
his ‘ Seven Years at Eton, 1867-84,’ pub- entrenchments on Ihe bank of the Agueda. 
lished in 1883, At a comparatively early In May 1705 he was at the siege of Valenza, 
age he went abroad, and lived for several and commanded the Portuguese artillery at 
years in Franco. He acted for some time as tho siege of Albuquerque, where the Spaniards 
secretary to M. Drouyn da Lhuys, and then surrendered. In August he was colonel and 
as secretary to the Duo Docazes, and it was director of tho artillery under Peterborough 
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in tie operations against Barcelona, and, as 
ie could speak Spanish fluently, he was em- 
ployed by Peterborough as a confidential 
Lent. By 8 Oct, a breach had been formed 
J tie' walls of Barcelona, and the city capi- 
tulated next day. 

A few months later Richards was sent to 
England to consult with ministers and to 
{landers to see Marlborough as to money and 
applies for the war in Spain. He returned 
toSpaiu in May 1706, and tools part in the 
ensuing campaign. In September he was 
Main in England, and it was mainly at his 
Stance that the joint naval and military 
expedition, then detained in Torbay, was 
directed to make another attempt on Cadiz. 
But ultimately the fleet was ordered to attack 
Toulon, and the troops to reinforce Galway, 
They landed at Alicant on 8 Feb. 1707, and 
in March Richards was appointed governor, 
During 1707 and 1708 he exerted himself to 
assist the English field army under Galway, 
and afterwards under St anliope, In Novem- 
ber 1708 Richards sent from Alicant two 
hundred Spaniards and 160 Miquolets, with 
provisions, to the assistance of Denia, which 
was besieged. Denia, however, surrendered 
on 18 Nov., and D’Asfeld advanced against 
Alicant. Riohaidshad devoted much atten- 
tion to the armament of the castle and to 
the improvement of its defences. But the 
fortifications of the town were very ineffi- 
cient, and only four hundred Spaniards and 
eight hundred Miqueleta were available for 
their defence. The garrison of the castle 
consisted of Hotham’s English, under Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Thoraieroft, Syberg's Hugue- 
nots, and an English train ox ordnance. On 
IDec. 1708 D’Asfeld commenced operations, 
and carried a portion of the weakly defended 
suburbs. The following day he captured 
other buildings close to the walls of the 
town. Seeing the impossibility of holding 
the town, Richards surrendered it, on con- 
dition that the Spanish troops should march 
out with the honours of war and he con- 
ducted to Catalonia, and that tho inhabi- 
tants should be treated as if they bad not 
revolted. He then retired into the castle, 
which D’Aefeld at once blockaded olosely 
end commenced to mine. In January 1709 
Byng detached four men-of-war, on Ins. way 
from Lisbon to Mahon, to touch at Alicant 
and assure Richards of relief, but, finding 
the landing-placo well guarded by D’Asfela, 
they failed to make the aomm unication. 
On 20 Fab, D’Asfald summoned him to sur- 
render, and invited him to Bend two officers 
to inspect Ms heavily loaded mine, Richards 
rctordingly sent his engineor Do Pages and 
Tliornioroft, who reportod that it was bond 


fide, and ready to be sprung. The rook, 
however, was honeycombed and traversed by 
seams, and Richards hoped that these outlets 
and a shaft which De Pagez had sunk would 
mitigate the severity of the explosion, and 
he refused to surrender. On 26 Feb. 1709 he 
sent to Stanhope expressing surprise at re- 
ceiving no succour, and informing him that 
he intended to hold out to the last. He 
also wrote to Mb brother Michael, giving 
instructions as to the landing of troops sent 
to his relief, adding, ‘Good night, Micky, 
God send us a merry meeting 1’ D’Asfeld 
made two more appeals to Richards to sur- 
render, but without effect. 

Early on the morning of Monday, 3 March, 
D’Aefeld fired the minem accordance with his 
promise j a convulsion shook the rock, and 
Richards, Syberg, Thornicroft, nine other 
officers, and forty-two soldiers were en- 
tombed. In order to inspire their men with 
confidence, the commander and his chief 
officers had deliberately placed themselves 
over the mine. Beyond these fatalities little 
damage was done by the explosion. Lien- 
tenant-colonel D’Albon, who assumed the 
command, held out for forty-three days 
longer. On 18 April Byng and Stanhope 
arrived with the fleet; the English gar- 
rison marched out with the honours of war, 
and embarked for Mahon. 

[Calendar Treasury Papons ; Gust's Annals of 
the Wars of the Eighteenth Century ; Mahon’s 
War of the Succession in Spain ; Coxe's Life 
of Marlborough ; Boyer’s Annals of Queen Anne ; 
Parnell’s War of tho Succession in Spain.] 

R. H. Y. 

RICHARDS, JOHN INIGO (d. 1810), 
landscape-painter, scene-painter, and royal 
academician, first appears as an exhibitor 
in 1763 with the Society of Artists at Spring 
Gardens; he was elected a fellow of the 
sooiety and signed their declaration roll in 
1766, Richards became one of the founda- 
tion members of the Royal Academy in 
1708, and continued to exhibit landscapes 
and figure subjects for forty years. In 1788, 
on the resignation of Francis Milner Newton 
[q, v.], he wus appointed secretary to the Royal 
Academy and allotted apartments in Somer- 
set House. He catalogued the academy’s 
collection of works of art, and repaired Leo- 
nardo da Yinoi’s famous cartoon of * The Vir- 
gin and St. Anne.’ His portrait appears in 
Singleton’s portrait group of academicians, 
in the possession of the Royal Academy. 
Rickards obtained bis chief distinction in art 
as a scene-painter. In 1777 he succeeded 
Nicholas Thomas Dali, R.A. [q. v.], as prin- 
cipal scene-painter at Covent Garden, and 
held that post for many years. "His scenery 
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was very much admired, and one o f the scenes 
from. ‘ The Maid of the Mill ’ was engraved 
by Woollett. Richards died at hie rooms in 
the academy on 18 Dec. 1810. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artiste, ; Sandby's Hist, 
of the Hoy al Academy; Graves's Index of Artists, 
1760-1808; Gont. Mag. 1810,1.086.] L. 0. 

RICHARDS, MICHAEL (1G73-1721), 
brigadier-general, master-surveyor or sur- 
vey or-generol of the ordnanco, son of Jacob 
Richards, was born in 1673. His brothers 
Jacob and John are separately noticed, ne 
was employed with his brother Jacob in the 
artillery train under Ginlcell in Ireland in 
1691. By royal warrants of 27 Feb. 1092 and 
C March 1694 he was appointod an engineer 
of the train of artillery for service in Flanders, 
and was prosont at the battles of Stuinkirlc 
and Landen. In July and August 1696 he 
look part in the siege of Namur, and was 
wounded in the assault of the castle on 
20 Aug. ; ho so distinguished himself in this 
affair that he was appointed by royal warrant 
of 16 March 1690 to bo chief engineer of the 
train and commander-in-chief of the expedi- 
tion to Newfoundland. lie constructed de- 
fences and barracks at St. John’s ; was pro- 
moted captain on 1 Sept. 1701, and in the 
autumn of 1703 returned homo on leave of 
absence with the Bquadron underVice-admiral 
Graydon. In March 170-i his report on the 
Newfoundland defences was considered by 
the privy council, the queen being present. 
In the spring of 1704 Richards joined Marl- 
borough’s force in the Netherlands, and took 
part in tho battles of Don au worth or the 
Sohelleriberg, and of Blenheim. In tho fol- 
lowing yoar lie was present at the recapture 
of Huy and the forcing by Marlborough of 
tho French lines at Neorheapen and Hilles- 
heim. ne supervised the construction of the 
bridges and gained the approbation of tho 
duko, who sent him with despatches to the 
Emperor Joseph at Vienna. 

In 3706 Richards was at the battle of 
Ramilies, whore ho acted as aido-do-camp to 
Marlborough, and carried home despatches 
to the queen, the Prinoe of Denmark, and 
Harley. Marlborough was so fatigued after 
tho battle that he could only scribble a few 
lineB Btating that Richards would supply 
details, Richards wrote an account of the 
battle, which was published in the * Historical 
and Political Mercury ’ of May 1700, 

_ Richards, who had been promoted to be 
lieutenant-colonel, was appointed on 31 Jan. 
1707 chief engineer and commander of tho 
field train of artillery in the army which 
landed at Alioaut in ifsbruary 1707 to rein- 
force Lord Galway. He owed hie appoint- 


ment to Marlborough’s recommend«i^~K: 
April Galway, with Richards as Hs eWf 
eugmeer concentrating his forces between 
Elan and Xativa and advancing on y e „i, 

and Montalegre, captured Berwick’s princS 

magazines. He then laid siege toVillX 
but, on hearing that the French were S 
Almanza, ho, with the Marquis Las Mina, 
raised the siege on 24 April, and marched on 
that town. Ilicharas commanded the Eng 
lish train of six field pieces. The battle of 
Almanza began at three o’clock in the after 
noon of 26 April, and by five o’clock Galwav 
and his allies were defeated. The train of six 

guns, camp equipment, hag gage, commissariat 

stores, and ambulances with the sick and 
wounded, were sent off the field under tha 
command of Richards before the final chaise 
made by La Fabrecque’s II ngnenot dragoons 
Richards got safely to the Grao of Valencia" 
On 11 May ho arrived with the field train at 
Tortosa, and sent engineers to superintend 
the defences of the various towns along tbe 
Arrag on frontier. 

Early in September 1707 Galway concen- 
trated his forces at Tarragona to relieve 
Lerida, whithor Richards marched with the 
train. But on 14 Nov. Lerida capitulated. 
Richards was promoted colonel in the army 
on 16 May 1708, when ho occupied the post 
of chief engineer at Barcelona, and also com- 
manded the train with Stanhope's force muter 
Field-marshal Count Guido von Staremberg, 
In Decombcr he took part in an unsuccessful 
attempt to recover Tortosa by surprise. In 
1709 he spent some time at Gibraltar ex- 
amining tho defences and determining what 
was necessary to make them more efficient. 
Ho Bent home plans involving an expenditure 
of 9,0001. In July 1710 he became colonel 
of the 26th foot, and commanded the train of 
Stanhope’s force of 4,200 English under von 
Staremberg at Agrnmont. Taking the offen- 
sive, von Staremberg reached the river 
Noguera unopposed on 27 July. Richards 
bride pd the river, and Stanhope was able 
to placo his horse advantageously on tbe 
Almenara heights. After a short fight in 
tho evening of the some day, King Philip and 
Villadarins wore defeated and tell back on 
Lerida, The following month they retreated 
to Saragossa. On 20 Aug, von Staremberg 
fought o great battle there, when Richards 
was in command of the English artillery 
train. The Bourbon army was defeated. 

On 9 Doc. 1710 Richards and the English 
train of artillery arrived with von Starem- 
berg’s army on the heights of Viciosa, close 
to Briliuoga, with a view to relieving Stan- 
hope’s army, which had been surprised by 
VendOmo a day earlier, But Stanhope had 
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C^Tcompelledj only half an hour before, to 
surrender' Veudflme -with twonty thousand 
men opposed von Staremberg, and on the 
jOth opened a cannonade which was replied 
to by Richards, and lasted an hour and a half. 

The battle, stubbornly contested, was nomi- 
ngUy won by von Staremberg, who found 
himself in possession of the field, but with 
neither food nor transport. Richards’s train 
■(fas almost annihilated, The victorious army 
retreatedinto Catalonia, arriving at Barcelon a 
on 0 Jan. 1711. There Richards, who was 
promoted brigadier-general on 17 Feb. 1711, 
remained, settling questions connected with 
the defence of the town. 

On 11 Sept. 1711 Richards was, owing to 
the good omces of Marlborough, appointed 
chief engineer of Great Britain, and returned 
to England. In August 1712 he submitted 
to the board of ordnance a long report on 
the defences of Port Mahon. On 19 Nov. 
1714 Richards was appointed master-sur- 
veyor or surveyor-goneral of the ordnance, 
and assistant and deputy to the lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance. While holding this 
position he was most active in visiting the 
works in progress at Sheerness, Portsmouth, 
and Plymouth. In 1716, ot his instance and 
under his direction and that of Colonel Arm- 
strong, a colleague on the hoard of ordnance 
and his successor as chief engineer of Great 
Butain, the oxdnanco train was converted 
into a raiment (the present royal artillery) 
independent of the Sing’s engineers, while 
at the some time the mother oorps was in- 
creased and reorganised. In 1720 the same 
officers founded the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. 

Bichards died on 6Feb.l721, and was buried 
it Old Charlton, Kent. A monument was 
erected to his memory in Charlton church by 
his three nieces and executrices (daughters of 
James Craggs the elder [a, v.], who married 
Richards's sister Elizabeth), viz. Ann, wife 
of John Knight of Essex; Elizabeth, widow 
of Edward Eliot of Cornwall ; and Dame 
Margaret, wife of Sir John Ilynds Colton of 
Cambridgeshire, btvrt. 

Bicliards’s portrait was pointed by Sir God- 
fray Kneller in 1710 and engraved by Faber 
ini736. 

[Royal Engineers' Records j Kings’ Warrants; 
Board of Ordnance Minutes; Broftrlck's Oom- 
uleat History of the Into War in the Nether- 
bands, 1713 ; Diary of tho Sioge of Limerick, 
1094; Murray's Despatches of the Duke of 
Marlborough; Coxo’s Life of Marlborough; 
Haeted's Hist, of Kont; Gust’s Annals of tho 
Wms of the Eighteenth Century ; Parnell's War 
of the Sucorssion in Spain ; Porter's History of 
the Oorps of Royal Engineers.] R. H, V. 
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RICHARDS, NATHANAEL (yZ.1630- 
1640), dramatist, seems to have been master 
of St. Alban’s School, London. He is com- 
monly identified — apparently in error — with 
Nathaniel (1611-1660), fifth son of Richard 
Richards (1.367-1683), rector both of Combe 
Martin and of Kentisbury in Devonshire, 
who was baptised at Kentisbury 31 Jan. 
1610-11 ; and after a grounding at Torring- 
ton school was admitted on 28 Feb. 1628-9 
at Cains College, Cambndge, where lie held 
a scholarship, and whence he graduated 
LL.B. in 1634. On 16 March 1637-8 this 
man was instituted, in succession to an elder 
brother John, to his father's living of Kentis- 
btiry. He died late in I860, and was buried 
at Barnstaple. By his wife Cecilia, he had 
a son Francis (1639-1698), fellow-commoner 
of Cains from 1667. 

Nathanael Richards, whose work shows 
him to have been older than the clergyman 
Nathaniel Richards, and to have been closely 
identified with Loudon, issued in 1630 ‘The 
Celestial!. Pvblican, a Sacred Poem : lively 
describing the Birth, Progresse, Bloudy Pas- 
sion, and glorious Resureotion of our Saviovr, 
The Spintvall Sea-Fight, The Mischievous 
Deceites of the World, the Flesh, The Vi- 
cious Courtier, The Jesuite, The Divell,’ &c., 
London, for Roger Michell, 8vo. At the 
end are epitaphs on James I, Sir Francis 
Ourew, ana others, with an anagram on Sir 
Julius CiBsar and verses on the author’s 
Mend, Sir Henry Hart, K.B. (the British 
Museum and Iluth Libraries contain perfect 
copieR, no others are known). A few unsold 
copies were issued with a new title and some 
unimportant omissions in 1632 (for James 
Boler, 8vo) as ‘ Poems, Divine, Morall, and 
Satyricall ' (unique copy in Hnth Library) ; 

< Poems Sacred and Satyricall,’ London, for 
H. Blundeii, 1641, is a reprint (8vo). 

In 1640 was printed Richards’s chief work, 
‘The Tragedy of Mossallina, the Roman 
Emparesse. As it has been aoted with 
generall applause divers times, by the com- 
pany of his Maiesties Revells,’ London, for 
Daniel Frere, 8vo. The work is dedicated 
to John Gary, viscount Roohford, with verses 
by Robert Davenport, Thomas Jordan, 
Thomas Rawlins, and others. Although 
firearms and a hundred vestal virgins are 
absurdly introduced, this ia a good historical 
play, based on Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny, 
and Juvenal (sat. vi). There is a list of 
performers. An edition, by Mr. A. R. 
Skemp, is included in Bang's 1 Materialen,’ 
Louvain, 1909. 

A play, ‘Pyramus and Thisbe,’ in Brit, 
Mus. MS. Addit. 15227, ft'. 50& sq., may 
also be by Nathanael Richards. 
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cupio, r-~ - 

to the 1041 edition of tlie ' Poems. 


Some 


uu UUO -p ... 

verses by Richards aro prefixed to Middlo- 
ton’s ‘ Women beware \) omen.’ 

[Notes from Prof. 0. C. Monro Smith and Dr. 
John Vann of Cuius Collage ; Ski nip’seUn. ofMos- 
Bftlina, Louvain, 1000 ; Goneai’s English Stage, 
x. 112-13 ; Fltmy's Chron. of English Drama, ii. 
160 ; Hulliwall’a Diet, of Old Plays, p. 169 ; 
Langbaine’s Dram. Poets, 1691, p. 426 ; Baker’s 
Biogr. Bril.i. 608; Ritson’sBibl. Anglo-Pooticn; 
insci’iptions on ICentisbury chureii tower,] T.S. 

RICHARDS, Sib RICHARD (1752- 
182S),iudgo, Lorn at Dolgelly, Merionethshire, 
on 6 Nov. 1762, son of Thomas Richards of 
Coed in the samo county, by his wife Cathe- 
rine, sister oftho Rev. william Parry, warden 
of Ruthin, Denbighshire, was educated at 
Ruthin grammar school and Jesus College^ 
Oxford, where he matriculated at tbenge of 
eighteen on 19 March 1771. He migrated to 
Wadham Oolloge on 7 May 1778, and pro- 
ceeded B.A. on 10 Oct. 1774. He was elected 
to a Micliel soliolarsliip at Queen’s Oolloge 
on 17 Dee. 1774, and became a Micliel fellow 
on the same foundation on 20 June 1770, 
graduating M.A. on 1C July 1777. Richards 
wch admitted to the Inner Tcmplo on 10 May 
1775, and was called to the bar on 11 Feb. 
1780. At the general election in May 1790 
he was roturned to the House of Commons 
as one of the members for Helston, and con- 
tinued to represent that borough until March 
1799, when he accopted the Chlltern Hun- 
dreds. He opposed the Quakers’ Relief Billon 
24 Feb. 1797, thinking it ‘ unnecessary and 
inconvenient, because it went to altor the 
law of the land ’ (Pari. Hist, xxxii. 1515). 
Richards practised chiefly in the court of 
chancery. He obtained a patent of prece- 
dence in 1799, and in 1801 succeeded Sir 
William Grant as the queen’s attorney. He 
was again returned for Helston at the general 
election in May 1807, but accepted the Ohil- 
tem Hundreds soon after the meeting of par- 
liament (Joum. of the House of Commons, 
lxii. 789). When the vice-chancellorship 
of England was oreated under the provisions 
of 62 Geo. Ill, cap. 24, Richards expected the 
appointment. But, though he was 1 certainly 
the best qualified for it,’ the post was conferred 
on Sir Thomas Plumer [q. v.], the attorney- 
general (Hobaoe Twiss, Life of Lord-chan- 
cellor Eltlon, 1844, ii. 240-8). Richards was 
appointed chief justice of the county palatine 
of Chester on 17 May 1818, but resigned that 
office on his appointment as a baron of the 
exchequor in February 1814. Ho was called 
to the degree of the coif on 26 Feb., and was 


knighted at Carlton House by the Brines re- 
gent on 11 May 1814 (London Gazette lRit 
1 1007). On the death of Sir Aleiffi 
Thomson he was promoted to the head of 
the court. He took his seat as lord chief 
baron of the exchequer on the first day of 
Easter term 1817 (Pkiob, Reports, iy l) 
and was sworn a member of the privy 
council on 20 April in the same year 
During Lord Eldon’s indisposition in January 
1810, Richards took his place as speaker of 
the House of Lords, being appointed thereto 
by commission, dated 8 Jan. 1819 (Joum. of 
the House of Lords, lii. 7). He died at his 
house in Great Ormond Street, London, on 
11 Nov. 1823, aged 71, and was buried iu 
the Inner Temple vault on the 17th of the 
same month. Richards married, on 7 Oct. 
1786, Catherine, daughter of Robert Vaughan 
Humphreys, through whom he became pos- 
sessed of the ostate of Caerynwch in Me- 
rionethshire. There were eight sons and two 
daughters of the marriage. The eldeBt son, 
Richard, who represented Merionethshire in. 
the House of Commons from 1882 to 1852, 
was appointed a master in chancery on 16 Oct. 
1841 by virtue of 6 Viet. cap. 5, sect. 82. 
Robert Vuughan, the third son, and Griffith, 
the sixth son, were both appointed queen’s 
counsel in Hilary vacation 1839, and were 
elueted benchers of the Inner Temple in the 
same year. 

Though not a brilliant lawyer, Richards 
was a sound and capable judge. In private 
life ho was greatly respected for his amia- 
bility and benevolence. lie was an intimate 
friond of Lord Eldon, and is said to have 
twice declined theofferofabaronetcy. He was 
elected a bencher of tlie Inner Temple on 
19 April 1799, and served as treasurer of 
that society in 1806. He was president of 
‘Nobody’s Club,’ founded in 1800 by his 
friend, William Stevens, treasurer of Queen 
Anne’s bounty office (Pabk, Memoirs of tlie 
late William Stevens, 1859, pp. 126, 169). His 
judgments will be found in Price’s ‘Reports.’ 

Portraits of the lord chief baron, by Copley 
and Jackson respectively, are in the posses- 
sion of his family. 

[Voss’s Judges of England, 1884, vii. 24, ix. 
80-7 ; Martin’s Masters of the Bauch of the 
Inner Temple, 1888, pp. 88, 103, 121 ; Williams’s 
Biogr. Diet, of Eminent Welshmen, 1862, pp. 
463-4; Gont. Mug. 1786, ii. 834, 1824, i. 82; 
Annual Register, 1823, Chron.,p. 210; Wilson’s 
Biogr. Index to the Present House of Commons, 
1808, p. 272 ; Nicholas’s Annals and Antiquities 
of the Counties and County Families of Wales, 
1872, ii. 707-8 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
1894, ii. 1707 ; Oat. of Oxford Graduates (1851), 
p. 569; Alumni Oxon. 1716-1888, iii. 1193; 
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Tunei' Temple Registers; Carlisle's Endowed 
Gramma 1 Schools, 1818, ii. 044; Barker and 
Stenning’s Westminster School Register, 1892, 
194; Haydn's Book of Dignities, 1800; 
nffipial 'Return of Lists of Marchers of Parlia- 
ment, ii. 201, 243.] &. E. R. B, 

RICHARDS, THOMAS (d. 1604 P), 
translator, was bom in Devonshire, and took 
the habit of a Benedictine monk at Tavi- 
stock. He supplicated B,D, at Oxford on 
29 Oct. 1615, and in. 1517 qualified as B.D. 
of Cambridge. He was elected prior of 
Totnes, Devonshire, on 27 Feb. 1528, and 
held office at the suppression of that Iioubb. 
Sir Peter Edgcumbe, on whose father the 
priory was bestowed by Henry VIII, wrote 
of Richards to Thomas Cromwell as a ‘ man 
of geode and vevtuus converssacyon and a 
good viondor.’ At the dissolution of the 
monasteries he obtained the rectory of St. 
George’s, Exeter, where he died in 1668 or 
1604, his will, dated 10 Aug. 1663, being 
proved on 14 April 1 6G4. wood says that 
while at Totnes, Richards translated the 
1 Consolafcio Philosophise ’ of Boethius, at 
the desire of Robert Langton, and that liis 
version was printed at Tavistock. But the 
work is not known to he extant. Bliss sug- 
gests that Richards was the printer only. 

[Cooper's Atlionse, i. 233 ; Oliver’s Hist. Coll, 
relating to Monasteries in Devon, p. 100 ; Dug- 
dale’s Monnsticon, ed. Onlay, iv. 620, 032; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, iii. 1263; 
fright’s Letters relating to the Suppression of 
Monasteries, publ. by Camilon Soc. 1843, pp. 
117, 118.] C. F. S. 

RICHARDS, THOMAS (1710 P-1780), 
Welsh lexicographer, bom about 1710 m 
Glamorganshire, served for forty years the 
cwacy of Ooychuvch (I dan Grallo) and Cooty 
itt that county. In 1746 he published a 
Welsh translation of a tract on the * Cruel- 
ties and Persecutions of the Church of 
Borne. 1 But his chief work was ‘ Antiques 
Lincuflo Bi'itannicno Thesaurus,' Bristol, J 768, 
aWelah-Engliali Dictionary, with a 'Welsh 
grammar prefixed, dedicated to the Prince of 
Wales. Founded in tho main on the work 
of Dr. John Davies and Edward Llwyd, this 
dictionary wna much fuller than any whioli 
had yet appeared. A second edition ap- 
peared at Trefriiv in 1815, a third in the 
same year at Dolgelly, and a fourth at 
Merthyr Tydfil in 1838. Richards died on 
20 March 1700. 

[Hollands's Llyfryddiaoth y Cymry; Ashton’s 
Llenyddisustll Qyinroig, pp. 293-6.] j. E. L. 

RICHARDS, WILLIAM (1043-1706), 
author, horn at Jlolradon, Northamptonshire, 
In 1643, was son of Ralph Richards, rector 
VOL. XVI. 


of that place from 1841 to 1668. He en- 
tered Trinity College, Oxford, in 1668 as 
a commoner, matriculated 3 May 1669, 
and became a scholar 18 June 1661. He 
graduated B.A. 24 Feb. 1663, M.A, 1668, 
and was olected a fellow of his college on 
16 June 1606. He took holy orders, and 
was chosen preacher at Marston, Oxfordshire. 
Upon his father's death in 1668, Richards, 
to whom the living of Helmdon reverted, 
appointed to it Thomas Richards, probably a 
relative, and continued to hold his fellowship 
until 1076, when he instituted himself to 
Ilelmdon. In June 1673 he undertook a 
journey into Wales on business for a friend. 
The result was the publication in London 
in 1682 of a small satirical work entitled 
< "WallogTaphy, or the Britton described,’ 
dedicated with fanciful rhetoric to Sir Ri- 
chard Wenman of Casswell. This witty 
trifle, published under Richards's initials 
only, was subsequently, in error, ascribed 
to Swift. In the preface to a second anony- 
mous edition, entitled ‘Dean Swift’s Ghost ’ 
(London, 1763), the editor accused Richards 
of imitating Swift. Some resemblance is ap- 
parent betweenRichards’s satire and portions 
of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ but SwifL was only 
fifteen years of age when Richards’s work 
was written. 

Richards, who was a nonjnrov, was ap- 
pointed on 26 July 1689 by the corporation 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne lecturer of St. An- 
drew’s in that city. He was buried in the 
chancel of St. Andrew’s on 22 Aug. 1706. 
His portrait, painted by Knellor, was en- 
graved by T. Smith in 1688. 

Besides ‘ Wallography ’ he wrote ‘The 
English Orator, or Rhetorical Descant by 
way of Declamation upon some notable 
themes, both Historical and Philosophical,’ 
2 parts, London, 1 680, 8vo. Wood says he 
translated and edited with notes (completed 
in 1690) the ‘ Nova Roperta, sive Rerum 
memorabilium libri duo’ of Guido Panoiroli. 
An anonymous English translation was pub- 
lished in 1716 (London, 2 vols). 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 269, 678; 
Baker’s Northamptonshire, i. 032; Bridges’s 
Hist, of Northamptonshire, ed. Whalley, i. 174; 
Brand’s Hist, of Newcastle, i, 194.] 0. F. S. 

RICHARDS, WILLIAM, LL.D. (1749- 
1818), loistorion of King’s Lynn, was born at 
Penrliydd, near Haverfordwest, Pembroke- 
shire, towards the end of 1749. His father, 
Ilemy Richards (d, 1 July 1788, aged 69), 
was a farmer, who removed in 1768 to St. 
Clears, Carmarthenshire. He had but a year’s 
schooling, in his twelfth year. In 1768 he 
was admitted a member of the particular 
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baptist congregation at Bhydwillim, Cnr- 
martlaensliiro. He became an occasional 
preacher at Salem Obapel, St. Clears, pro- 
tected by liis father and ereoted in 1769. In 
1778 lie became a student in the baptist 
academv at Bristol, under Hugh Evans 
(1712-1781). Leaving in September 1775, 
he acted for about nino months as assistant to 
John Ash [q, v.], of * ourmudgeon * fame, at 
Persliore, Worcestershire. On the recom- 
mendation of Hugh Evans, he was invited to 
an unsettled congregation in Broad Street, 
Lynn, Norfolk, and agreed to go for a year, 
from 7 July 1770. During this year he suc- 
ceeded in healing divisions and organising 
his flock as a baptist church ; his settlement 
as regular pastor at Lynn dates from 1778, 
He declined a call to Norwich, Though not a 
popular (except in liis native Wolsh), lie was 
an assiduous preacher, conducting three ser- 
vices each Sunday without notes. When 
absent on his frequent visits to Wales, his 
place was taken by Timothy Dlirrant. In 
1798 he received the diploma of M.A . from 
Brown University, Rhode Island, a baptist 
foundation. 

InSoxitember 179Bhe loft Lynn for Wales, 
being out of health. IIi6 ailments kept him 
from returning till March 1798 ; meantime 
he had more than once tendered his resigna- 
tion as pastor. lie was again inWalos, during 
the whole of 1800 and 1801, and did not 
minister to his flock at Lynn after 1802, 
though the connection was never formally 
dissolved. JIo remained thoorotically a 
close-communion baplisl, but abandoned 
Calvinism. While sojourning as a valetu- 
dinarian in South "Wales ho promoted an 
Arm mian secession from t ho bapt i st church es, 
having relations with the now connexion of 
general baptists. Ha has boon claimed by 
the Unitarians, hut hold aloof from lho 
Priestley school, and maintained, on Sabel- 
lian principles, tho worship of Christ. During 
a part of 1802 he couducted a morning ser- 
vice in the vacant presbytoriau chapel at 
Lynn, lie was a strong advoeato of slave 
emancipation, and was an honorary member 
of the Pennsylvanian society formed for the 
prosecution of that object. On tho loss of his 
wife in 1806 he secluded himself from all 
society for soven years. In 1811 his successor 
at Broad Streep Thomas Finch, was dismissed 
for anti-calvimstic heresy, and Bichards in- 
terested himsol fin the ereolionof anewbuild- 
ing, Salem Chapel, opened (1811) on general 
baptist principles, but he rarely preached 
there. The congregation became Unitarian, 
and is now dispersed. 

In. 1812 Bichards published his best-re- 
membered work, ‘The History of Lynn, Civil, 


Ecciesiasticel, Political, CommsrciZiwT 
phical, Municipal, and Military, from tb* 
earliest accounts to the present time t 
which is prefixed ... an introductorv'sp 
count of Marshland, Wisbech, and theFena’ 
(Lynn, 2 vols. 8vo ; with aq uatint plates after 
drawings by James Sillet [q. v.]) The valu- 
able collections of QuybanGoddard (if 1877 
the brother-in-law of Sir William Hmdale— 
collections which had been freely used bv 
Bichards’s predecessor, Benjamin Mackerell 
[q.y.], in hie ‘History of King's Lynn' (1738), 
and by Charles Parlnn[q. v.] in his ‘Top£ 
grapliy of Freebridge Hundred and Half*— 
were unfortunately lost before Bichards be- 
gan writing, and he was denied free access 
to the municipal records, ro that his ma- 
terials for the mediaeval history of the town 
wore st rictly limit ed. The chronicles of Lynn 
are nevertheless brought down from Anglo- 
Saxon times to 1812, and the history proper 
is supplemented by biographical sketches 
and by valuable topographical and statisti- 
cal information, together with an account of 
the religious houses formerly in Lynn, and 
of the progress of dissent in the town. He 
ostimatod that the deists ‘ would, if formed 
into a society, constitute perhaps the largest 
congrcgntioii in tho place.’ Bichards’s work, 
though somewhat diffuse and lacking an 
index, retains its place as one of the most 
valuable local hisl ories published inEngland. 
The essays on modireval subjects display not 
only much acumen and research, hut a power 
of applying the facts discovered far beyond 
that of most of the topographers of his time; 
tho author’s gonoral viewB are broad, liberal, 
and tolerant. As a first ossay in antiquarian 
work, tho book is tho moro remarkable. 

On 6 Sopt. 1818 Bichards was admitted 
LTj.D. by Brown University, but did not live 
to be aware nf the honour. He died at Lynn 
on 1 3 Sopt. 1818 of angina pectoris, and was 
buried on 17 Sept, in the graveyard of the 
general baptist ouapel, Wisbech. He was tall 
and strongly built, and spoke with a strong 
Welsh accent. lie married (1803) Emiah 
(d. 3 Jan. 1805, aged 28), daughter of a Welsh 
farmer, "but had no issue. His library, thirteen 
hundred volumes, he bequeathed to Brown 
University; his other property to his sister, 
Martha Evans. 

In addition to the * History of Lynn,’ 
Bichards published, apart from pamphlet! 
and single sermons: 1. ‘ A Bevisw of . . . 
Strictures on Infant Baptism,’ &e., Lynn, 
1781, 12mo. 2. 'Observations on Infant 
Sprinkling,’ &c., Lynn, 3781, 12mo. 8. ‘ The 
History of Antichrist, or Free Thoughts on 
the Corruptions of Christianity,’ &o., Lynn, 
1784, 8vo ; in Welsh, * Linn Anghrist,’ &c,, 
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c< laiarthen, 1790, 12mo (those three pulili- 
Mtions are in controversy with John Carter, 
lependent minister of Mattisholl, Norfolk). 
Review of the Memoirs of . . . Cromwell, 


w , , Noble/ &e , Lynn, 1787, 8vo (a work 
of merit; full of Welsh patriotism), 5. ‘A 
carious Discourse concerning Infant Cap- 
ri/®,’ &c., Lynn, 1793, 8vo. 6. ‘ A Wolsh- 
pndish Dictionaiy/ &o,, 1798, 12mo ; " 
companion English- Welsh dictionary was 
oirtly executed by Richards in manuscript ; 
L edition of both dictionaries was published 
it Carmarthen, 1828-32, 12mo, 2 vols. 7. ‘A 
Word . • • for the Baptists, 5 &e.,1801,12mo 
(in controversy with Isaac Allen, indepen- 
Lt minister of Lynn). 8. ‘ The Perpetuity 
*- *■ x, -ptism/ &c., 180G, 8vo. 9. ‘The 


Seasonable Monitor,’ 


&c., Lynn, 1812-18, 
]3ma (seven ports). Posthumous was 
10. ‘The Welsh Nonconformists’ Memorial; 
or,’ Eambro-Britieh [sic] Biography/ &c., 
1820, l2mo (edited hy John Evans (1767- 
1827) [q. v.]; a very miscellaneous collec- 
tion, much of it, including an account of 
gei rebus, originally appeared in tlio‘ Monthly 
repository,’ with the signal ure ‘Gwilym 
Emlyn). To the' Gentleman’s Magazine, Oc- 
tober 1789, lie contributed a letter (dated 
U Oct. 1789, and signed Gwilym Dyfed), 
importing the absurd story of Iho discovery 
of America byMadoc. Ilewrotofor tho three 
rolumes of the ‘ Cambrian Register/ 1700- 
1818. 


[Memoirs by Evans, 1819, portrait (the date 
tf death, 1819, on titlo-pngo is a misprint); 
Sirnme’s Hist. Congr. Noifolk and Suffolk, 
1877, p 602; Raos’s Ilisfc. Prot. Nonconformity 
in Wales, 1888, p. 389 ; Stophoua’s Mrnloc, 1893, 
p 78. notes kindly communicated by Walter Ryo, 
eq. and by IS. M. Boloo. esq., F.S.A ] A. Gb. 

RICHARDS, WILLIAM UPTUN 
(1811-1878), divino, only son of William 
Richards of Penryn, Cornwall, and his wife, 
Elizabeth Rose Thomas, was horn at Penryn 
on 2 March 1811. Ho matriculated from 
Eteter Collego, Oxford, on 29 April 1829, 
graduating B.A. in 1883, and M.A, in 
1889. In 1833 he became an assistant in 
tho manuscript department of the British 
Museum, and in this capacity lie compiled 
an index to the Egerton MSS., and the 
Additional MSS. acquired hot ween 1783 and 
1883 ; it was printed by order of the trustees 
ia 1819, In that year he gave up his post 
at the British Museum on becoming vicar 
of All Saints, Margaret Street, Marylobone. 
Richards was a warm adherent of the trac- 
tarian movement, and formed a friendship 
with Pusey, who in 1800 addressed to him 
8_ published latter in winch he formulated 
hit opinion on the practice of private confes- 


sion and absolution in the Church of England. 
In J une 1851 Richards addressed a letter to 
0. J. Blomfield, bishop of London, de- 
nouncing the permission granted to Merle 
d’Aubignfi and other foreign protestauts to 
preach m English churches as ‘ an outrage 
upon our church/ and ‘ apparently reducing 
our apostolic church to an equality with 
those modern sects ’ (Bnowirn, Annals of the 
Tractarian Movement, pp. 230-2). In the 
same year Richards founded an English 
sisterhood in his parish called the All 
Saints’ Home. He died at his residence, 
10 St. Andrew’s Place, Regent’s Park, on 
16 June 1873. Two funeral sermons, 
preached by the Rev. George Body at All 
Saints, were published under the title, ‘ The 
Parting of Elijah and Elisha/ 1873, 8vo. 
Besides sermons, Richards wrote ‘ Devo- 
tions for Children/ 1867, 12mo ; ‘The Life of 
Faith/ 1860, l6mo, 3rd ed. 1867, 4th ed. 
1872; ‘ThoGieat Truths of the Christian 
Religion/ in five parts, 1802, 8vo, 3rd ed. 
I860, and translated from the French Caur- 
bou’s ‘ Familar Instructions on Mental 
Prayer/ 18 18, S2mo (with addiLionB,1852 and 
1856). 

[Works in Brit. Mils, Libr. , Lidtlon’s Life of 
Pus-ey, in. 18, 268, 269 ; Postal’s Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1886 ; Bouse and Courtney's Bibl. Cornub.; 
Times, 20 June 1873 ; Guardian, 1873, pp. 841- 
843.] A. F. P. 

RICHARDSON, CHARLES (1776- 
1806), lexicographer, was born at Tulse Hill 
in July 1776 and bred to tho law, but quitted 
it early for scholastic and literary pursuits, 
ne kept a well-known school on Olapham 
Common, and among bis pupils tkero were 
Charles James Mathews [q. v.l, who assisted 
Richardson as a copyist ; John Mitchell 
Kemble [q. v.], and John Maddison Morton 
[q. v.], the dramatist. Mathews {Life of 
6, J. Mathews , ed. Dickens, i. 26) says: ‘Dr. 
Richardson was fond of horse exercise, and 
I was allowod a pony, and at five o’clock 
on summer mornings we used to sally forth 
together over tlie Surrey hills. . . . Among 
tho obligations I owe to him, one of the 
deepest is that of first having my eves opened 
by liim to the real enjoyment of the anoient 
classics.’ 

Richardson was an ardent philologist of 
the sohool of Horne Tooke, In 1816 he 
published ‘Illustrations to English Philo- 
logy/ consisting of a critical examination of 
Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary/ and a reply to 
Dugald Stewart’s criticism of Horne Tooke’s 
•Diversions of Purley.’ The book was re- 
issued in 1820. In 1818 the opening por- 
tions of an English lexicon, by Richardson, 
appeared in the ‘Encyclopaedia Metropoli- 
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tana.’ In 1831 he issued the prospectus of a 
'New Engli&li Dictionary,’ and the work 
itself was published by Pickering in parts 
between January 1835 and the spring of 
1887. Tho dictionary is a republication of 
the lexicon, with improvements and addi- 
tions. Richardson’s principle was to arrive 
at the original and proper meaning which 
was inherent in a word from its etymology. 
He was severely taken to task by Webster 
in his ‘ Mistakes and Corrections ’ (1837), 
especially for his ignorance of oriental lan- 
guages. ' Tooke’s principle/ wrote W ebster, 
‘ that a word has one meaning, and one only, 
and that from this all usages must spring, is 
substantially correct; but he has, m most 
cases, failed to find that meaning, and you 
[Richardson] have rarely or never advanced 
a step beyond him.’ The spelling was anti- 
quated, the etymologies frequently wrong; 
sounds wero not distinguished by signs ; the 
wrong word often headed the lemma. N ever- 
thcless, the work was generally received with 
much favour, especially by the ‘ Quarterly ’ 
and the' Qentlemau’sMagnzine.’ An abridged 
8vo edition, without the quotations, appeared 
in 1839, with a now preface, hut nncorrected. 
In quotations from authors the dictionary 
was far more copious than any previous work 
of its class in English. 

Richardson gave up his school after 1 827, 
and thencoforth lived at Lower Tulse Hill, 
Norwood. Before 1869 he removed to 28 Tor- 
rlngton Square. In 1863 a pension of 76 1 . a 
year was granted to him from the civil list, 
lie died at Feltliam on Friday, 0 Oct. 1805, 
and was buriod in bis mother’s grave at Olap- 
ham. The bust of Homo Tooko at Univer- 
sity College, by Chantrey, was bequeathed 
by him. 

He married Elizabeth, widow of Daniel 
Terry, the actor, whoso son was at his school. 
She died in 1863, and to hor daughter Jane 
he bequeathed his house at Tulso Ilill. 

In addition to the above works, ho pub- 
lished a book on the study of language, 
being an explanation of the ‘ Diversions of 
Furley' (1864). He also contributed sovoral 
papers to the 'Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
wrote eBsayson 'English Grammar and Eng- 
lish Grammarians/ and on 'Fancy and Ima- 
gination.’ 

[Notes and Queries, 8t!l sor. v. 114 s. v. ' John 
M. Morton Rout, Mag, 1865 ii, 790 ; Mr. H. D, 
■Wheatley in Philological 8oo. Transactions, 1 806 ; 
Quarterly Review, li. 172 ; Times, 12 Oet. 1806 ; 
Richardson's will and publications,] E. 0. M, 
RICHARDSON, CHARLES JAMES 
(1800-1871), architect, horn in 1806, was a 
pupil of Sir John Soane [q. v,] From 1846 
to 1862 ha was master of the architectural 


olass in the school of dosinn at~^T~7 
House. In 1862 he desired thefe 
Harrington s mansion in Kensington Pak™ 
Gardens ; m 18o3 he carried out various 

XS, S “ft “tom, 


,, “““ 7 u , aouta Kensington 

Museum is a collection of 649 original dnw 
mgs bv English architects, formed Tv 
Richardson, with several volumes of atu dief 
including trncmgsfrom designsby Vanbrugh 
R. Adam, Thorpe, and Tatham, and draw- 
ings of building, furniture, and ornaments 
chiefly of the Elizabethan period. In the 
Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, are a 
sketchbook of views and details of his house 
at Ealing, and a collection of the drawing 
which he used at his architectural lectures. 
In the British Museum Library are two 
volumes of proofs of Richardson’s designs 
from the ‘Builder.’ Richardson published! 
1. 'Holbein’s Coiling of the Okapel Royal’ 
St. James’s/ 1837. 2. ‘ Observations on the 
Architecture of England during the Heims 
of Queen Elizabeth and James 1/ 1837. 
3. ‘ A Design for raising Holborn Valiev,’ 
1837 ; reissued in 1803. 4. ‘A Popular 

Treatise on the Warming and Ventiktion 
of Buildings/ 1837. 6. ‘Description of 

Warming Apparatus/ 1839. 6. ‘Architec- 
tural Remains of the Reigns of Elizabeth 
and James 1/ 1840. 7. ‘Studies from Old 

English Mansions/ 4 vols. 1841-8. 8. ‘The 
Workman’s Guide to the Study of Old Eng- 
lish Architecture/ 1846. 9. ‘A Letter to 
the Council of the Head Government School 
of Dosigii/ 1846. 10. ‘Studies of Orna- 

mental Design/ 1861. II. 'The Smoke 
Nuisance and its Remedy/ 1889. 12. ‘The 
Englishman’s House, from a Cottage to a 
Mansion/ 1870. 

[Diet, of Architecture j Brit. Mus. Library 
Catalogue; Universal Catalogue of Bookson Art, 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
1870.] 0.1). 


RICHARDSON, CHARLOTTE CARO- 
LINE (1776-1860?), poetess, born atYorkon 
C March 1776, of poor parents named Smith, 
reooivod a meagre education at the Grey- 
coat school, York, a charitable institution 
where the girls were chiefly trained for do- 
mestic service. In July 1790 she obtained 
a situation, and remained in service at various 
houses until 81 Oct. 1802, when she married 
a shoomakor named Richardson, to whom 
she had long been attached. Shortly after 
the marriage Richardson was found to he 
sufibring from consumption. He died in 1804, 
leaving his widow destitute, with a two- 
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months-old infant, who fell ill and beoamo 
blind. In these straits Charlotte opened a 
school, but, although it had some measure of 
success, she was forced to discontinue it in 
consequence of hor own ill-hoalth. 

She had a natural liking for poetry, and, 
despite her defective education, had for many 
years been in the habit of writing verse. Her 
poems came under the notice of Mrs. New- 
come Cappe, who appealed through the 
‘Gentleman's Magazine ’ for subscriptions, to 
defray the expenses of printing a selection 
from them (cf. Gent. Mag. 1805 ii.813, 816, 
1808 ii. 697). The appeal was successful. 
Among the subscribers were Dr. and Miss 
Aiken, Mrs. Bavbauld, Mrs. Lenoir, Mrs. 
Meeke, and Messrs. Longman & Oo., and six 
hundred more copies than the number sub- 
Bcribedfor were sold. To the volume, which 
was published in 1800, Mrs. Cappe prefixed 
an account of the author. Mrs. Richardson's 
verses have little distinction, and are chiefly 
remarkable as the work of an uneducated 
woman. The poems are mainly religious or 
personal, such as paraphrases of passages from 
the New Testament or addresses to relatives 
cud friends. Mrs. Richardson died about 
1850. 

Other works by Mrs. Richardson are: 
1 . ' Waterloo, a Poem,' 1815, 2. 1 Isaac and 
Rebecca, a Poem,' 1817. 3. ‘Harvest, a 
Poem, with other Poetical Pieces,' 1818. 
4. ‘The Soldier’s Child, or Virtue Trium- 
phant: a Novel,’ 2 vols. 1821. 6. ‘Ludolpli, 
or the Light of Nature, a Poem,’ 1823. 

A, contemporary, Mrs . Caroline Richardson 
(1777-1863), born at Fokjg, Dumfriesshire, 
on 24 Nov. 1777, wife of George Richardson, 
East India Company’s servant, who died at 
Berhsmpore in 1820, published a volume of 
1 Poems * in 1829, which reached a third 
edition in tho following year, She also 
wrote a novel, ‘ Adonia,’ and several talus 
and assays. She died on 9 Nov. 1853 (Irving, 
Eminent Scotsmen, p. 433), 

[Mrs. Oappe’s Memoir prefixed to tho Poems 
(1803); BiogT. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816.] 

E. L. 

RICHARDSON, CHRISTOPHER 
(1818-1698), nouoonformUt divine, appears 
to have been born at Sheriff Hutton, York- 
shire, in 1618 (not at York, as often stated). 
Educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, bs 
graduated M.A. In 164.0 he obtained the 
sequestered rectory of Xirklieaton, near 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire, which ho held till 
ths Restoration, when, being a man. of pro- 
perty, he purchased Lassell Hall in Xirk- 
ieaton parish, and made it his residence. 
Though disabled by the uniformity act of 


1662, he continued to preach in his house, 
using the staircase as a pulpit. He was an 
intimate associate of Oliver Heywood [q. v.], 
in whose diaries is frequent mention of visits 
to Lassell Hall for religious exercises. Under 
the indulgence of 1G72 he was licensed as 
chaplain to W illiam Cotton of Denby Grange, 
Ponistone, Yorkshire, and retained this con- 
nection till 1687, preaching also at Sheffield 
and at Norton, Derbyshire. 

In 1687 he removed from Lassell Hall, 
and in his seventieth year became the 
founder of nonconformity in Liverpool. 
Availing himself of James It’s declaration 
for liberty of conscience, he conducted wor- 
ship in. a building in Castle Hey (now Har- 
rington Street). His services were fort- 
nightly, and alternately he preached at 
Toxtetli Parle chapel, founded (1018) by 
Richard Mather [q. v.] This arrangement 
was maintained till hw death in November 
or December 1698; ha was buried on 6 Deo. 
in the graveyard of St. Nicholas’s Church, 
Liverpool. In 1884 a tablet to liis memory 
was erected in Kirkheaton church by his 
descendants. He married, first, Elizabeth 
(d. 1668), by whom he had a son Christopher; 
secondly, on 23 Jan. 1683, Heplizibah (6. 
3 Jan. 1666, d. 1733), daughter of Edward 
Prime, ejected from a curacy at Sheffield; 
she b urvivod Ri cliardson, and married (26 July 
1722) Robert Feme (d. 1727), nonconformist 
minister of WirlcsworLk, Derbyshire. Por- 
traits of Richardson and of his second wife 
are given in Nightingale. 

[The Northern Genealogist, 1896, pt. i. 9-12, 
with pedigree ; Pedigree by W. Ridley Richard- 
son, ^ 1896; Calamy’s Acoount, 1713, p. 796 
(derived from Oliver Heywood, who began a life 
of Richardson on 2 Oct. 1699) ; Walker’s Suffer- 
ings of the Olergy, 1714, ii. 374; Wright’s 
Funeral Sormon for Thomas Cotton, 1730, pp. 
28 sq,; Hunter’s Oliver Heywood, 1842, p. 263; 
Thom’s Liverpool Churches and Chapels, 1854, 
pp. G8 sq. ; Nonconformist Register (Turner), 
1881,pp. 46, 114, 217, 297; Haywood's Diaries 
(Turner ) ; Evans’s Hist, of Renshaw Street 
Ohupel, Liverpool, 1387, pp. 2, 174 ; Nightingale’s 
Lanca6hiroNonconformity(1893),iii.83sq.llOsq,; 
Register of St. Nicholas, Liverpool.] A, Q-. 

RICHARDSON, DAYID LESTER 
(1801-1806), poet and miscellaneous writer, 
was bom in 1801. Ha became a cadet in 
the Bengal army, oiid went to India in 1819, 
but, though he beoame a major, he saw little 
military service, and was soon given civil 
employment. He served on the Staff of 
the governor-general, Lord "William Ben- 
tinck, and in the education department at 
Calcutta. In 1827 he returned to England, 
and founded the * London "Weekly Review,’ 
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winch afterwards became ‘ Oolbum’s Court 
Journal,’ but in 1829 he went bnclr to Cal- 
cutta, aud from 1830 to 1837 acted as editor 
of the ‘Bengal Annual,’ afterwards editing 
the ‘ Calcutta Monthly Journal,’ and from 
1 83 1 to 1 849 ' The Calc utta Ini orary Gazette.’ 
In 1836 he became pi’ofessor of English litera- 
ture of the Hindoo College at Calcutta, largely 
on Macaulay’s recommendation, and in 1889 
he was promoted to the nowly-crented post 
of principal of the college, while retaining his 
professorship, lie finally left India in 1861, 
and became proprietor aud editor of ‘The 
Court Circular’ and editor of ‘ Allen’s Indian 
Mail.' Richardson died at Olapliam, Surrey, 
on 17 Nov. 1865. 

lie published : 1. ‘Miscellaneous Booms,’ 
Calcutta, 1823, 8 vo. 2. ' Sonnets and other 
Poems,’ London, 1826, 8vo ; reprinted under 
the title of ‘ Sonnets aud Miscellaneous 
Poems, partly written in India,’ iu ‘ Jones’s 
Diamond Poets,’ London, 1827, and again in 
‘Jones’s Cabinet of the British Boots,’ in 
1837. 'To those reprints were appended nume- 
rous favourable criticisms, to which Professor 
Wilson, who had noticed tho poems un- 
favourably in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ (x\i, 
806), refers (Nodes Ambrodance, No. 5.1., 
December 1828), calling the author * tho 
Diamond Poet, who published three blinder 
and sixty-five panegyrics on his ain genius, 
by way of Notes nnd Illustrations to his 
Sonnets.’ 3. ‘Literary Loaves,’ Calcutta, 
1836, 8vo; 2nd edit, enlarged, London, 1840, 
2 vols. 8 vo, which Carlyle called ‘a welcome, 
altogether recommeiidable book,’ and Lord 
Lytton, in ‘ Alice,’ ‘ elegant and pleasant 
essays.’ 4. ‘ Selections from the British 
Poets, from tho lime of Chaucer to < he Pre- 
sent Day, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices/ Calcutta, 1840, 8vo, compiled at the 
request of Maoaulay, the ‘ Notices ’ being 
issued separately, Calcutta, 1878, 8 vo, 5. 'The 
Anglo-Indian Pasaago,’ London, 1845, 12mo ; 
2nd edit. 1849. 0. 1 Literary Chit-chat, with 
Miscellaneous rooms,’ Calcutta, 1 848, 8vo. 
7. 1 Literary Recreations/ London (Calcutta 
printed), 1852, 8vo. 8, ‘Blowers and Flower 
Gardens, with an Appendix . . . respecting 
the Anglo-Indian Flower Garden,’ Calcutta, 
1866, 8vo. 

[Alloa’s Iadian Mail, 1885, p. 884; Allibono’s 
Diet, of English Lit.; Gent. Mag. 1808, i, 
170.) G. S. B, 

RICHARDSON, EDWARD (1812- 
1869), sculptor, horn in 1812, first appeared 
as an exhibitor at the Koyal Academy in 
1836, and until 1806 lie continued to send at 
first classical subjects, and then portrait busts 
and monumental works, lie also exhibited in 


Suffolk Street and at the Britishl^^T 
Ile incurred some opprobrium by his raS!!' 
turn of the effigies of the knights temuh« 
in the Temple church in 1842, and was rl 
fused admission to the Society of 
The effigies had suffered before he be*an to 
restore them, by being left in a damp shed 
in Hare Court during the winter of 1841 •> 
Riohardson also restored the monuments of 
the Earl and Countess of Arundel in 
Chichester Cathedral in 1844, and that 5 
Richard do Wyche [q. v.], bishop of Ohil- 
ter, in the same place, in 1846 (Gent Man 
18i7 » j 268, with etching). H e give 4 
account of these ana other monuments when 
the Archaeological Institute visited Ohiches- 
ter in 1863 (ib. 1853, ii. 288). In 1848-9 h e 
restored eight ancient effigies inElfordcWch 
Staffordshire (ib. 1852, ii. 86). In 1850 he ref 
Paired one of the seated statues on the we*t 
front of Wells Cathedral, which had fallen 
from a height of sixty feet (Archmol. Journal 
viii. 201), In 1853 he communicated to the 
Archceologicnl Institute a paper on median id 
sculpture in alabaster in England (ib. x. 
116). lie was commissioned to make or 
procure many of tke casts of sepulchral 
effigies for the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
and gave an account of the effigies of Eng- 
lish kings at Fonlevrault and Le Mans to 
the Archaeological Institute in 1854 (ii. xi. 
298). • 

Among his original works are tke recum- 
bent effigy in alabaster of the Earl of Powis 
(1848) at Welshpool, that of the Marquis 
of Ormonde (1864) in Kilkenny Cathedral, 
many military monuments at Woolwich and 
in Canterbury Cathedral, and the monument 
to Sir Robert Dick at Madras. 

Richardson was an active member of the 
London and Middlesex Archaeological So- 
ciety. After some years of ill-health he 
died of erysipelas on 17 May 1869, at 
M ottrary Terrace, Marylebone. 

lie published * The Monumental Effigies 
of the Temple Church/ London, 1843, 4toj 
' Ancient Stone aud Leaden Coffins, recently 
discovered in the Temple Church/ 1845; 
‘Monumoutal Effigies and Tombs in Elford 
Church/ 1862 { with thirteen etchings, and 
soveralpapers in the * Archaeological Journal.' 

[Register and Magazine of Biography, 1869, 
i. 4S6.J 0. D. 


RICHARDSON, FRANCES MARY 
(1785-1801), book collector. [See Otjubeb.] 

RIOHARDSON, GABRIEL (d. 1642), 
author, was of Lincolnshire birth, and the 
son of a minister. He was admitted to 
Brosenose College, Oxford, in 1602; gra- 
duated B.A. in 1004, M, A. in 1008, ana B.D. 
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1019, Ho became fellow of bis college in 
ICOf and rector of Hoytkrop, Oxfordshire, 
in 1635. He died on 31 Dec. 1042, and was 
buried on. 1 Jan. in the church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford, 

Richardson wrote ‘ Of the State of Europe, 
tjjIXI Bookes conteining the Historie and 
Relation of the many Provinces hereof, con- 
tinued out of approved Authonrs,’ Oxford, 
1627, fol. (each book paged separately, and 
winning with a half-title). This was dedi- 
cited to John, bishop of Lincoln, Wood 
riatea that the manuscript, amounting to 
jeveral volumes, of the remainder of the 
work came into the hands of Dr. Henry 
Bridgman, who neglected, if he did not 
mutilate, it. 

[Wood's A than m Oxon. iii. 87, and Fasti Oxon. 
j. 302, 326 ; Clark's Oxford Reg. ; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. The Registers of Brasenose 
College givo little information.) W. A. S. 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE (1730 P- 
1817 P), architect, was in full professional 
practice towards the end of tho eighteenth 
century in London, Erom 1760 to 1763 he 
was travelling in tho south of Prance, Italy, 
Istria, and Dalmatia, and studying the re- 
mains of ancient architecture and painting. 
The materials which he there oollected were 
utilised in his subsequent work on the five 
orders of architecture, and in what formed the 
maul branch of his professional activity, viz. 
the decoration of apartments in the antique 
taste. In 1735 he gained the premium of the 
Society of Arts for tho elevation of o side of 
a street in classical style, being then under 
thirty years of age, and from 1700 he was a 
frequent exhibitor at that society’s gallery, 
From 1774 to 1793 he also exhibited at the 
Iioyal Academy. In 1766 ho lived in King 
Street, Goldua Stmnro j hut had removed by 
1767 to 95 Great Titclifleld Street, and again 
by 1781 to No. 105 in the same street, which 
continued to ho his address till 1810, the 
dale of his last publication. His terms as a 
teacher of architectural drawing arc adver- 
tised m his ‘ New Designs in Architecture,’ 
1792. In his old age he was in roduced 
circumstances, and was relieved by Nolle- 
kens. 

Original ooloured designs for ceilings, by 
Richardson, are in the Soane Museum, Lin- 
coln’s Inn (fields. The range of his studies 
toid the measure of his ability os a decorator 
may he deduced from his published works : 
1, '/Edes Pembrockianre,’ 1774 (an account 
of the antiquities at Wilton House). 2. ‘ A 
Book of Oeilings,’ 1778. 3. ‘Iconology,’ 

2 vols. 1778-9, with plates by Bartolozzi and 
other engravers after W. Hamilton. 4. * A 
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New Collect ion of Chimney Pieces,’ 1781. 
5. 'Treatise on the Pive Orders of Archi- 
tecture,’ 1787. 6. ‘New Designs in Archi- 
tecture,’ 1792. 7. ‘New Designs of Vases 
and Tripods,’ 1793. 8. ‘ Capitals of 

Columns and Friezes from the Antique,’ 
1793. 9. ‘ Original Designs for Country 
Seats or Villas,’ 1795. 10. ‘The New 

Vitruvius Britannious,’ 2 vols. 1802-8 (a 
sequel to Colin Campbell's 1 Vitruvius Bri- 
tannieus,’ 1715, &c.J 11. ‘Ornaments in 
tbe Grecian, Roman, and Etruscan Tastes,' 
1818. In all those works, with the excep- 
tion of ‘ Iconology ’ (No. 3), the plates were 
engraved in aquatint by Richardson himself, 
jointly, in the later publications, with his 
son William, who exhibited architectural de- 
signs at the Royal Academy, 1783-1794. 

[Richardson’s published works ; Diet, of Archi- 
tocLure; Smith’s Nollekens and his Times, ed. 
Gosse, 1806, p. 122; Dossie’s Memoirs, 1782, 
iii. 421.] O. D. 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE (1778- 
1802), quaker, bom on 18 Dec. 1773 at Low 
Lights, near North Shields, Northumberland, 
was fourth son of John Richardson (el. 1800), 
a tanner there, by his wife, Margaret Stead(cf. 
Newcastle Advertiser, 5 April 1800). George’s 
mother died when he was eight, and he was 
sent to live with an aunt who kept a shop at 
Shields. There he read largely, chiefly quaker 
books. At fourteen he was apprenticed to 
Joshua Wati,on, a grocer in Newcastle, where 
he settled for life, and soon took charge of a 
branch of his master’s business. He began 
preaching at twenty, and was recorded a 
minister by the Society of Friends at twenty- 
four. After travelling seven hundred miles 
or more as * guide ’ to friends from Amerioa, 
he began religious tours on his own account, 
and during the next forty years visited every 
county in England, as well as Wales, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Jersey, and Guernsey. lie 
also interested himself in missions, and was 
for fifty years connected with the Bible So- 
ciety. He actively helped to found the 
Royal J ubilee schools at Newcastle by way 
of celebrating the jubilee of George HI 
(1809), He spent his leisure among the 
fishing population of Cullerooats (Northum- 
berland), and provided for the village efficient 
water supply and schools. Even in advanced 
age he would, when at Cullercoats, put out 
to sea with biblos for the French sailors in 
the ships in the offing. 

He died, aged nearly 90, on 9 Aug 
1882, and was buried in the Friends’ burial- 
ground, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle. By his 
wife, Eleanor Watson, niece of his first em- 
ployer, Richardson had five children, who 
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readied maturity, Of a son. Isaac, who died RICHARDSON, TAMES nsOB-lfim" 
at Ventuor, aged SO, Richardson wrote a African traveller, was born in 1808 in T ’ 
brief ‘ Memoir, published in London, 12mo, colushire, and was educated for theevan 1 
1841. lie also wrote tracts and pamphlets cal ministry. Ilia early tr aining and »nh 
on tithes and other subjects, and ‘Annals of prising temper produced in adult life ' 
the Cleveland Richardsons and their De- ambition to propagate Christianity and \ ^ 
soendants,’ Newcastle, 12mo, 1850. press the slave trade in Africa, He at" 

[Mrs. Ogdon Boyoo, Records of a Quaker tacked himself to the English Anti-Slav erv 
Family, Loudon, 3 889, 4to, with genealogical Society, and under its auspices went out 
charts, based on Richardson's Annals of the to Malta, where he took part in the editina- 

of a newspaper and also engaged in the 
study of the Arabic language end of geo- 
graphy, with a view to systematic explnra- 
tion His first attempt to penetrate into 
RICHARDSON, GEORGE FLEMING North Africa was by Morocco, hut here his 
(1796 P-1848), geologist, was born about resources were unequal t° the enterprise, aud 
1796. lie acted at one time as curator to the after visiting the chief coast towns of that 
collection of Dr. Gideon Algernon Mnntell district during a stay of some months, he 
[q, v.], when it was on exhibition at Brighton gave up the project. His next effort was by 
in 1837. lie also took notes of a series of w _ a y °f Algiers and Tripoli in the spring of 
Mantell'a lectures, which were published as On this side he reached Gkadames 

< The Wonders of Geology 1 (1888). and Ghat (by the end of October 1846), where 

In 1838, when Mantcll’s collection was b e umde a stay of some weeks and recorded 
bought by the truBleea of the British Mu- many interesting but not very original ohser- 
seum, Richardson entered their service ns various. He tried to penetrate still further 
assistant in the ‘department of minerals.’ south, but was forced to bo content with 
This post he filled for ten years. During what had been already done. Returning 
the same period he lectured on geology and by Eezzan, he re-entered Tripoli on 18 Apnl 
kindred subjects, and was elected a fellow of 1“ 1‘j au d made Ins way back to England [cf. 
the Geological Society on 22 May 1839. In i™". Gnonon Fbanois], He contrived 
1848 pecuniary embarrassments ledhim into to Gluist the sympathies of Lord Palmer- 
the bankruptcy court, and he committed ston, who supported his scheme fora govem- 
suieide in Somers Town on 6 July 1848, ment exploration of the Sahara and Soudan, 
Jlis geological handbooks were useful com- To this plan he tried hard to give an inter- 
pilations ; he was less successful in Lib efl'orts national character, first visiting Paris in Sep- 
ln general literature. He was author of : tember 1849 and ati empting to gain the help 

1. ‘ Poetio Hours,’ &c., 12mo, London, 1825. °f iho president of the republic through the 

2. ‘Rosalie Berton,’ in ‘Tales of all Na- mediation of Walckenaer.Jomard, and other 

tions,’ 12mo, London, 1827. 3. ‘Sketches savants, but, without success ; and finally ob- 

in Prose and Verso,’ 8vo, London, 1835 ; taining, with tins aid of Buusen, then Pnis- 
2nd ser. 8vo, London, 1838. 4. ‘Geology sian ambassador in Loudon, the co-operation 
for Beginners,’ &c., 12mo, London, 1842; of two Germans, Barth and Over weg, who ao- 
2nd od. 1848 ; reissuod 1861. 6. ‘ Geology, companied him at the expense and under the 
Mineralogy,’ &c., revised by "Wright, 8vo, direction of tho English government. The 
London, 1868. ‘ An Essay on the German especial obj oot of this expedition was to. e\- 
Lauguage and Literature,’ by Richardson, plore Lako Tchad, which, in spite of the visits 
is advertised in 1 A Descriptive Catalogue ofOudney, Denham, aud Olapperton (1822-4), 
of the Objects ... in the Museum attached shill remained on the horizon of European 
to the Sussex Scientific and Literary In- knowledge. Richardson’s wife, whom ke had 
elitute, 1880/ which last he possibly also married shortly before his start on this his 
wrote. He also translated ‘The Life of third and final venture, went with him as 
C. T. Korner/ 8vo, London, 1827 ; 2nd edit, for as Tripoli, and was left there to wait for 
1846; and at his death he had completed a his return. On 23 March 1860 the three 
translation of Bouterwok's ‘ History of Ger- explorers set out from Tripoli, arriving at 
man Literature.’ Ghat on 24 July. They reached Alieer, or 

[Athoneeum, 1848, p. 704; Gent. Mag. 1849, Asb ®”;’ 011 the southern edge of the Sahara, 
p. 660; Introd. to Wonders of Geology, 3rd on 4 Sept., and Damerghou m December of 
edit.*; information kindly supplied by the tho samo year.. At this point they were 
authorities of the British Museum and by the dolayed some timo, aud at last decided to 
assistant secretary of the Geological Soolety; tako different ways to Lake Tchad, their 
Brit. Mas. Cat.] B. B. W. rendezvous. Richardson went straight by 


Cleveland Kicnerusons ; j ournai or too uospcL na- 
bours of George Richardson, &c., London, 1884; 
Smith’e Cat. of Friends’ Books, ii. 483 ; Nortkorn 
Daily Express, 11 Ang. 1862.] 0. F. 8. 
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ftn&er, Barth by Kanou and Kouka, Over- 
■aeg by Tesaoua and Maradi. This last part 
of the journey, however, prostrated Ricliard- 
son, whose constitution had already been 
undermined by the African climate. With 
great exertions lie advanced to Ungouratona, 
about twelve or fifteen davs’ journey from 
Lake Tchad, and here, on 4 March 1861, he 
succumbed to the heat of the sun, which 
brought on fever, and to injudicious use of 
medicines. The people of the village buried 
him with honour. Ilia notes and papers were 
collected and brought to England. Richard- 
son bad kept his journal down to 21 Feb. 

He is best known by his three larger works : 
(1) ‘ Travels in Morocco,’ the record of his 
earliest journey, but the last to be published, 
nine years after his death, by his widow, who 
edited the book and wrote a short preface, 
London, 2 vols, 1860 : (2) ‘ Travels in the 
Desert of Sahara, 1846-6/ &e. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1848 j (3) ‘ Mission to Central Africa, 
1860-1, under the order of Her Majesty’s 
Government/ a narrative which, like that 
of the Moroccan journey, was published pos- 
thumously, 2 vols. London, 1853, with a 
preface by Mr. Baylo St. John. 

Of these, the last is the most valuable. In 
hia Morocco travels Richardson borrows at 
length from the writings of previous travel- 
lers, the older Leo Africanua, as wall as the 
more modern Heating, Dnrrieu, Jackson, Hay, 
Lempriere, Denham, Olapperton, and others. 
In Ins Saharan and Central African journeys 
be traversed a great deal of ground men very 
slightly kuown, and a considerable tract that 
had never been described, even if visited, by 
any earlier European. lie undertook his 
travels lamely to find out tho causes and 
lemedies of slave traffic. The blame he at- 
tributes chiefly to European raiders. His 
account of Mussulman society, manners, and 
religion is fair and appreciative. 

Besides these longer treatises, Richardson 
also wrote: 4. ‘A Transcript and edition of 
the Touariclc Alphabet, with Native Draw- 
ings/ London, 1847. 6. A pamphlet called 
‘The Cruisers, being a Letter to tho Marquis 
ofLonsdownein Defence of Armed Coercion 
for the Extinction of the Slava Trade/ Lon- 
don ( 1849. This repeated and enlarged the 
advice given in the postscript (p. xxxi) of 
tho introduction to the * Sahara Travels/ not 
to withdraw the British oruisers from the 
west coast of Africa, which he regarded as 
equivalent to letting loose upon the negro 
a ‘legion of pirates and murderers.’ lie 
further composed (6) 1 Dialogues iu the 
English, Arabic, Ilauesa, and Bomn Lan- 
guages/ and translated a small part of the 
New Testament for tho same parallel use, 
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1863. A portrait of Richardson in Gha- 
damese costume is engraved as the fronti- 
spiece to vol. i. of his ‘ Sahara Travels.' 

[Richardson’s six works as eitsd above; Alii- 
bone’s Diet Brit and Amer. Authors, n. 1793 ; 
Times, 20 Sept. 1851; AtheniBuni, 1848 p. 103, 
1859 ii. 769, 1860 i, 245; Bayard Taylor’s Cyel. 
of Mod. Travel, pp. 871, 880 ; Annals of our 
Time, 1837-71, p. 821, for 4 HaTch 1851, tho 
duto of tho traveller's death ; Alfred Maury in 
Nouvolle Biogr. Gdndrale, xlii, 196-7; Michaud’s 
Biogr Univ. ed. of 1842-66. J O. R. B. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN, D.D. (d. 1626), 
Liblioal sokolar, horn ‘ of honest parentage ’ 
at Linton, Cambridgeshire, was educated at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1681. He was afterwards elected 
to a fellowship at Emmanuel College. He 
proceeded M.A. in 1686, B.D. in 1692. and 
D.D. in 1697. I 11 1007 he was appointed 
regius professor of divinity in succession to 
Dr. John Overall [q. v.] Some notes of hie 
‘Lectiones de Predestinations ’ ore preserved 
in. manuscript in Cambridge University Li- 
brary (Gg. 1 . 29, pt. ii.) He and Richard 
Thomson wera among the first of the Cam- 
bridge divines who maintained the doctrine 
of Arminius in opposition to the Calvinists. 
Heylyn relates that ‘ being a corpulent man, 
he was publicly repronched, in St. Marie’B 
pulpit iu his own university, by the name of 
a Pal -bellied Arminian ’ ( Cgprianus Anglo- 
ous, 1071, p. 122). 

On the death of Dr. Robert Some [q. v.], he 
was admitted by the bishop of Ely on 30 Jan. 
1G08-9 to the mastership of Petefhouse 
( Addit , MS. 6843, f. 826). He was an excellent 
liebraist, and was appointed one of the trans- 
lators of the Bible, being one of the company 
which was responsible for the rendering into 
English of 1 Chronicles to Ecclesiastes, in- 
clusive (Anderson, Annals of the English 
Bible, ii. 376 ; Maolebd, Translators ^Revived, 
p. 104). On the occasion of James I 'a first 
visit to Cambridge an extraordinary act in 
divinity was kept on 7 March 1614-15, Dr. 
John Davcnmt being answerer, and Richard- 
son one of the opposors. He argued for the 
exoommuuication of kings, vigorously press- 
ing the practice of St. Ambrose in excom- 
municating the Emperor Theodosius; and 
the king, with some passion, remarked, ‘Pro- 
feoto fuit hoe Ambrosio insolentissimS fac- 
tum 1’ Richardson rejoined, 'Responsum 
vere regium, et Alexandra dignum I Hoc 
non cat arguments dissolvere, sed dissecare/ 
and sitting down, he desisted from any 
further dispute (Fotedr, Worthies, ea. 
Nichols, i. 168; Nioiiolb, Progresses of 
James I, iii. 66, 67, iv, 1087). He was ad- 
mitted and sworn master of Trinity College 
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oa 27 May 1616, and in 1617-18 be served 
the office of vice-chancellor of the university. 
In 1618 he -wrote some Latin verses which 
are prefixed to (I 10 second edil ion of Call on's 
1 Country Justice. ’ He died at Cambridge 
on 20 April 1626, and was buried in Trinity 
College chapel (Hbywood and Whisht, 
Qambr. Uniu. Transactions, ii. 326), 

He was a benefactor to Emm anuel College, 
and gave 100/. towards building the new 
oourb at Paterhouse. 

[Information from J. W. Clark, esq,, M.A, ; 
Addit. MSS. 5843, pp. 62, 63, 91, 5857 p 855, 
6879 f. 10 b ; Baker MS. 26, f. 158 ; Cat. 
of Oambr. Univ. MSS. iii. 85 ; Cooper’s Autials 
of Cambridgo, iii. 72 11 . ; Racket's Life of Wil- 
liams, pp. 24, 26, 26, 32, 33 ; Ls Nave’s Fasti 
(Hardy), iii. 606, 666, 668, 890, Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses of James I, iii. 229, 838 ; Plume's Life of 
Hackot, 1675, p. vi; Wells’s Drainage of the 
Bedford Level, 11 . 92 ; Winwood’s Memorials, iii. 
459; Wood’s F.i&ti Oxon, (Bliss) i. 830.] T. O. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1680-1664), 
bishop of Ardagh, was born near Chaster in 
1680. lie entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
[radual ed M. A., and bocame a fellow in 1000. 
.11 tlio same year he was solected with .Tames 
Hasher (afterwards primate) and another as 
lay preacher at Christ Church OaLhudrnl. 
Richardson’s part was to preach on Wednes- 
days, and explain the prophecies of Isaiali. 
He aftorwards took holy orders, and was 
created D.D. in 1614 (Cat. of Graduates , 
Trinity College , Dublin). 

Richardson hold many preferments. He 
was appointed vicar of Gtranard, in Ardagh, 
in 1610 j rector of Ardsrath, Derry, in 1617 ; 
archdeacon of Derry in 1622 (reappointed in 
the new charter oi 1629); and prebondary 
of Mullaghtrack, Armagh. O 11 14 May 1033 
he was elected bishop of Ardnah in succes- 
sion to Bishop Bedell, who had resigned the 
see because he disapproved of pluralities. 
Richardson, however, obtained leave to hold 
the archdeaconry in commendtun ; but he 
was shortly afterwards deprived of his rec- 
tory and archdeaconry by Bishop Bramliall, 
who found his titles unsound. 

On the outbreak of the Irish rebellion in 
1641, Richardson lied to England, and settled 
in London, where he died on 11 Aug. 1064. 

Richardson’s chiof work, published pos- 
thumously by Archbishop Ussker,was ' Choice 


E 


Observations and Explanations of the Old 
Testament ... to winch are added further 
and larger Observations upon the whole Book 
of GenesiB,’ London, 1666, fol. Tie also 
contributed remarks on Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
the lesser prophets to the second edition of 
the Westminster assembly’s ‘ Annotations,' 
published in 1057. Cotton says that his 


correspondence with Bishop Bedell exktTi^ 
manuscript. He bequeathed money' to Trh 
mty Coiiege, Dublin. Ills portrait, engrated 
byT. Cross, is prefixed to km 1 Choice Ob- 
servations,’ 1056. 

[Cotton's Fasti Bed Hib. iii 49 50 , E 
231, 267, 837 ; Lloyd’s Memoiroa, 1668, n sot! 

Elnngton’s Life of Archbishop Usshor i lfi 

Bm-not’s Life of Bedell, p. 5; VeseyVkife n f 
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Boses Biogr. Diet.; Fuller’s Worthies, i 186 l’ 

C.F.S. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN, D.D. (1664- 
1747), Irish divine, the son of Sir Edward 
.Richardson, knight, was bom at Armao-km 
1664. Aftov private tuition, he was entered 
on 28 Jan. 1682, at Trinity College, Dublin’ 
where his tutor was St. George Ashe. He 
became n scholar in 1686 ; and graduated 
B. A. in 1088. He was ordained, and in 1603 
was appointed to the rectory of Armagh, a 

E arish in Cavan, which includes the town’of 
lelturbet. He lived in a house built after 
the siege of Belturbet, and called Manse 
Maxwell from Robert Maxwell, D.D., pre- 
bendary of Tynan, at whose charge it was 
built. He was a friend of Philip MacBrady 
[q. v.l, vicar of Innishmacgrnth, co. Leitrim, 
aiul from him and from John O’Mulchonri 
received much information on Irish lite- 
rature and history. He lived constantly 
in his parish, where he had service daily, 
and often preached in Irish. Ha was ap- 
pointed chaplain to James, duke of Ormonde, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1710 
visited London to obtain help in printing 
religious booltB in Irish, He published in 
Dublin in 1711 ‘A Proposal for the Con- 
version of the Popish Natives of Ireland,’ 
in which he advocated the ordination of 
IriBk-spenhing ministers, the distribution of 
Irish bibles, prayer-books, and catechism-, 
and the establishment of charity schools. In 
London, in 1711, he published 1 Saanmor.i 
ar nu Priom Phoncibli 11 a Chreideamli,’ 
printed by Elinor Everingbam in .well- 
formed Irish type, a volume containing a 
long sermon of his own in Irish, asennon.by 
Archbishop Tillotson translated into Iri-h 
by Philip MacBrady, and three sermons 
by William Beveridge, bishop of St. Asaph, 
translated into Irish by John O’Mulchonri. 
In 1712 he issued from the same press ‘The 
Church Catechism explained, and rendered 
into Irish,’ with which were printed ‘ Ornaigb 
le haglmidh usoide na sool charthanais,’ 
prayers for olmrity school children, and brief 
( ‘ Elements of tlio Irish Language.’ In the 
1 same year ho published in London ‘A Short 
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History of the Efforts for the Conversion of 
tlie Popish Natives of Ireland,’ which con- 
tains among much interesting information 
an account of the first teachers of Irish in 
Trinity College, Dublin, An appendix to the 
second edition, which came out also in 1712, 
contains paragraphs of English printed in the 
Irish character to display its resemblance to 
Roman type and the ease with which it may 
be read. Me enlisted the aid of the new So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 
his projeot of printing and distributing Irish 
bibles, and a committee was appointed by the 
Irish House of Commons for furthering his 
plans. But, though at first supported by the 
Duke of Ormonde and Sir Robert Southwell, 
Richardson’s efforts subsequently excited op- 
positioninthoUpperllouseofConvocatiouand 
elsewhere as likely to injure the English inte- 
rest in Ireland. Ills money losses in prin- 
tingwere considerable, hut, although recom- 
mended more than once for a benefice h y King, 
he received only the small deanery of itilmac- 
duagh, worth about 120/. a i ear (July 1731). 

lie published in 1727 ‘l’he Great Folly 
and Superstition and Idolatry of Pilgrimages 
in Ireland,’ which treats principally of the 
pilgrimages to Lough Derg, co. Donegal, 
which he had visited. Ilis love for Irish 
stories is shown by his relation of a grotesque 
local legend of Conan Mael. 

Richardson died in Archdeacon John 
Cranston's house at Ologlier, 0 Sept. 1747. 

[Extract from Matriculation Book of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; Anderson's Historical Sketches 
ofthe Native Irish, 2nd edit., Edinburgh, 1830 ; 
General Advertiser, 29 Sopt. 1747 ; Maut’s Hist, 
ofthe Church of Ireland, vol. ii. passim ; Gough’s 
Topographical Anecdotes, p. 086; Gant. Mag, 
1747, p. 447 ; Cotlon's Fasti Eccl. Hibern. iv. 
204 ; Richardson's Works.] N, M. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1307-1763), 
uaber, son of William Richardson (1624- 
070) of North Cave, Yorkshire, was horn 
there in 1667. The father, who joined the 
quakers on hearing Fox and Dewsbury 
preach, was often fi nod and imprisoned. 

The lad, after solil ary wanderings, became 
a convinced quakor when only sixteen, He 
managed a grazing farm for his mother and 
five children, hut, on her remarriage with a 

« erian, was turned out of the house. 

ran preaohiug at eighteen, having 
bound himself to a weaver, but after an 
illness he devoted all his time to itinerant 
preaching, and before he was twenty-seven 
had travelled four times all over England 
aud twice through Wales, He settled in 
Bridlington, and married Priscilla Oanaby, 
by whom ho had live children. In November 
1700 ho sailed lor America. Arrived in 


Maryland, he procured ‘ a little white horse ’ 
which carried him over four thousand miles, 
lie stayed at Pennsbury with William Penn 
[ij. v.], was presents! a council with Indians, 
disputed publicly with George Keith [a. v.] 
at Lynn, near Boston, met Thomas Story 
[q. v.J on Long Island, and in Maryland 

E reached before the governor and his wife, 
ord and Lady Baltimore. Upon Mb return 
to Yorkshire, about 1703, he married as liiB 
seoond wife Anne Robinson, a Yorkshire 
woman of good family. She died in 1711, 
and Richardson travelled to Breland and 
again to America in 1731. He died at Hut- 
ton-in-the-Hole, Yorkshire, on 2 June 1763, 
and was buried at Kirby-Moorside. 

_ Richardson’s journal, ‘ An Account of the 
Life of that Ancient Servant of Christ,’ &c., 
appeared in London, 1767, Svo (6th ed. 
12mo. 1843 ; Friends’ Library, Philadelphia, 
1840, iv.) Altkoughkemetand disputed with 
all creeds, his book speaks harshly of none. 

[Smith's Cal. ii. 485 ; Wight’s Quakers in 
Ireland, 1751 ; Collodion of Testimonies, 1760, 
pp. 143-6.] C. E. S. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN {ft. 1790), 
writer on brewing, chiefly lived at Hull, 
although he had studied brewing in many 
other parts of the kingdom. He is the first 
writer to treat scientifically of the processes 
of brewing. Ilis earliest work consisted of 
an 1 Advertisement of Proposals for teaching 
his Method of brewing Porter and Pale Beers.’ 
This appeared in 177 7. He next issued 
1 Statical Estimates of the Materials of 
Brewing; or a Treatise on the Application 
and Use of the Saocharometer’ (London, 
1784) ; and lastly, ‘ The Principles of Brewing ’ 
(Hull, 1798, 8vo ; 3rd edit. York, 1806). In 
these worliB he dwells on the utility of the 
thermometer and saccharometer in brewing, 
instead of determining quantities by rule of 
thumb, He was the first to bring to the 
knowledge of brewers the use and value of 
the saccharometer, as Combrune in 1702 had 
first recommended the thermometer. 

[Ricbardson’sWorks; art. ‘Brewing ’inEncycl. 
Brit, by S. A. Wyllie.] M. G. W. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1741-1811 P), 
orientalist, born in 1741, was son of George 
Richardson of Edinburgh, by Jean, daughter 
of George Watson of Woodend, co, Stirling, 
and descended from Sir James Richardson, 
of Smeaton, grandson of Robert Richardson 
(d. 1678) [q. y.] Sir James Richardson, re- 
puted eighth baronet of Belmont, Jamaica 
(if. 1778), andSir George Richardson, reputed 
ninth baronet (<f. 1792), werekis brothers. In 
1767 he joined the Society of Antiquaries. 
He matriculatodfrom Wadh am College, Ox- 
ford, on 24 Nov. 1776, and was received as a 
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fallow-commoner on tlie same day. IIo oli- 
tained the degreo of M.A. by diploma on 
28 .Feb. 1780. In the following year he be- 
came a member of the Middle Temple. He 
died about 1811. 

Richardson's firsl oriental publication was 
‘A Specimen of Persian Poetry,’ consisting 
of a selection from Ilafiz, with historical and 
grammatical illustrations (1774, reprinted 
1802) j but he had previously rendered some 
assistance to Sir William Jones in the pre- 
paration of his ‘Persian Grammar’ (1771). 
In 1776 appeared Richardson’s ‘ Grammar of 
the Arabic Language,' which went to a se- 
cond edition in 1801 and a third in 1811, 
and has long since retired into oblivion. But 
the work with which his name is chiefly 
connected is his ‘Dictionary of Persian, 
Arabic, and English,’ printed in two volumes 
at the Clarendon Pross in 1777, and appa- 
rently reissued in 1800. As a later editor, 
Francis Johnson [q. v.], remarked, this dic- 
tionary was little olae than an abridgment 
of Meninski’s ‘ Oriental Thasaurua,’ with the 
omission of the Turkish words and some 
additions from Golius and Gastell (F. Joirs- 
soir, Pref. to Pars. Arab. Engl. Diet. 1862). 
The socond volume was the converse of the 
first, English into Persian and Arabic, and 
was less snccessM. ‘The first volume of 
Richardson’s “Dictionary” was reprinted in 
1800, and the second volume in 1810, by the 
late distinguished oriental scholar, Sir Charles 
Wilkins [q. v.l, who on that occasion com- 
pared the English version of Meninsld with 
the original. In doing this, many alterations 
and numerous additions woro made, and 
many mistakes corrected.’ In 1829 the work 
was again revised and greatly improved, 
especially on the Arabic side, by Francis 
Johnson, who in 1862 still further expanded 
the dictionary, which has finally been ‘ recon- 
struct ed’ by Dr. Stoiugnas [1892]. In its 
various forma the * Dictionary ’ has proved of 
very great service to several generations of 
students of Persian. The prefatory ‘ Disser- 
tation on the Languages, Literature, and 
Manners of Eastern Nations,’ was separately 
issued in 1777, and ropublislied in the follow- 
ing year with additions, including ‘Further 
Remarks ’ in criticism of the opinions of Jacob 
Bryant [q. v.] on ancient mythology. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon, (1715-1888) j Brit. 
Mas. Oat,; Lit. Memoirs of Living Authors, 
1791, ii. 105 ; Gardiner’s Wadham Itog. p. 14.) 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1767 P-1837), 
itinerant showman, began life in the work- 
house at Great Marlow, Buckinghamshire, 
in which town ho subsequently filled several 
menial situations. Starting to try his for- 


tune in London, he obtained emnlovmMit 
a shilling a day with an lslington cowkeeper 
named Rhodes. Here lie formed theatrical 
tastes and aspirations, joining in 1782 in a 
club-i oom in the Paviour’s Arms, Shadwell 
the travelling company of a Mrs. Penlev 
With little success the company travelled 
from town to town, until Richardson, ie- 
turning 1o London, started in a Brnall way 
os a broker. Having thus accumulated come 
money, he took in 1796 the Harlequin public- 
house, opposite the stage-door of Drury Lane 
frequented by theatrical folk. In the same 
year lie made at Bartholomew fair his first 
experiment as a showman, exhibiting a rude 
dramatic performance on a platform built out 
of a firet-fl oor window, which was approached 
by a flight of stairs from the street; stalls for 
tho sale of gingerbread stood beneath the 
structure. Twenty-one performances a day 
are said to have been given. Encouraged by 
bis success, lie went on lour. At Edmonton 
be appeared with Tom Jefferies, a clown of 
high repute from A alloy's. Among those he 
eng a ged were Mrs. Carey and her sonsEdmund 

§ fenn) and Henry. Mrs. Carey appeared as 
neon Dollololla m ‘Tom Thumb,’ and Kean 
apparently as Tom Thumb. He also engaged 
Oxborry from nprivato theatre in Queen Anne 
Street, Seville Faucil, Bernes, the favourite 
pantaloon, Wallack, and many others who 
subsequently rose to distinction. 

Although uneducated, Richardson was 
shrewd and clever, and know how to hit 
public tastes. Bartholomew fair and Green- 
wich were his favourite haunts. Mark Lemon 
describee a somewhat cheerless performance 
he once saw, with the rain coming through 
tho canvas, of the ‘ Wandering Outlaw, or 
the Hour of Retribution,' concluding with 
the ‘Death of Orsina, and the Appearance 
of the Accusing Spirit.’ Richardson employed 
as scene-painters Grieve and Greenwood. 
His dresses compared in excellence of mate- 
rial with those at the patent theatres. He 
tried once to sell them, hut bought them in 
at 2,0001, as he held them worth 3,0001 The 
front of his show when it was in its meridian 
glory cost 000/. In Richardson’s laterdnys his 
performance consisted of a tragedy, a comic 
song usually by a person in rustic dress, end 
a pantomime. The tragedies, which were 
changed every day, consisted of ' VivginiuB,’ 
‘ Tho Wondering Outlaw,’ and ‘Wallace, the 
nero of Scotland.' When the fair lasted 
four days ‘ The Warlock of the Glen/ token 
in some sort from Scott’s 1 Black Dwarf,’ 
was given, The ghost was the great effect in 
‘ Virgimus,' ‘Dr. FaustuSj or the Devil will 
have his own,’ was tho title of one of the 
pantomimes. The nominal prices of admis- 
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fion were two shillings boxes, one shilling 
pit, and sixpence gallery.. 

A careful and abstemious man, Richard- 
son put by monoy which enabled him, after 
expending a good deal in charity, to leave 
over 20,0001. At St. Albans, on one occa- 
sion, a fire occurred, in the extinction of 
which Richardson and his company toolc 
a gallant part. A subscription was raised 
for the sufferers, and Richardson, dressed 
as usual in a seedy black coat, red waist- 
coat, corduroy breeches, and worsted stock- 
ings, handed in a subscription of 1001. ‘ What 
name P ’ asked tlio clerk, receiving the reply, 
'Richardson, the penny showman,’ For Ms 
services and liberality he received a per- 
mission to play constantly in St. Albans 
during, and for three days after, the fair. 
Richardson bought and furnished 'hand- 
somely' a cottuge in Horseinonger Lane, 
Southwark, butpieferred to live in bis caia- 
van. Tlu-ee days before his death he was, 
reluotantly, removed, by order of his medi- 
cal attendant, into the house, where, at the 
reputed age of seventy, he died on 14 Nov. 
1887. Ho desired in liis will to he buried in 
Marlow churchyard, in the same grave as a 
spotted hoy who, twenty years previously, 
had proved an attraction. To the two Heeds, 
musicians, he left 1,0001. each, and the samo 
sum to the landlord of the Mazeppa public- 
house, Ilorsleydown. Some other legacies 
were left to members of his company, and 
the remainder of hie fortune went to two 
nephews and a niece. 

[All that is known concerning Richardson is 
riven in Gent. Mag. for 1837, i. 326-7. Por- 
tions have been copied into the Records of a 
Stage Veteran, 1836, and the Oornliill Mag, for 
1865, whence they have been reprinted in Mr. 
Clark Russell’s Representative Actors, In the 
Era Almanack for I860 John Oxonford gives a 
vivacious account of tha performances which lie 
witnessed.] J. K. 

RICHARDSON, Sin JOHN (1771- 
1841), judge, third son of Anthony Richard- 
son, merchant, of London, was born in Oop- 
tholl Court, Lothbury, on 3 March 1771. 
He was educuled at Harrow and Oxford, 
where he matriculated from University Col- 
lege on 26 Jan. 1789, graduated B.A, in 
1792, taking the Barns year tbe Latin verse 
prize (subject, ‘Mary Queen of Scots ’), 
and proceeded M. A, in 1706. He was ad- 
mitted in June 1793 a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn, where, after practising for some years 
ae a special pleader below the buT, lie was 
called to it in June 1808, In early life be 
was closely associated with William Stovens, 
treasurer of Queen Anne’s Bounty, by whom 
he was assisted with money while at college, 
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and with whom he laboured for the repeal of 
the penal laws against the Scottish episcopal 
church. Richardson was an original member 
of the Nobody’s Club, founded in his honour. 

Richardson was counsel for Cobbettonhis 
trial, 24 May 1804, for printing and publish- 
ing libels on tbe lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
and other officials, and also in the concurrent 
civil actionof asimilar nature brought against 
him by William Conynghom Plunket q. v.j 
The author of the libel on the Irish officials 
was an Irish judge, Robert Johnson, on whose 
indictment at Westminster m June of the fol- 
lowing year Richardson argued with much in- 
genuity an unsubstantial plea to the jurisdic- 
tion, viz. that, the union notwithstanding, the 
court of king’s bench had no cognisance of 
offences done by Irishmen in Ireland. The 
plea being disallowed, Richardson appeared 
lor Johnson in the trial which followed, and 
which ended in a nolle prosequi. About the 
some time he found congenial occupation 
in converting the defence of Henry Delahay 
Symonds on his trial for libelling Dr. John 
Thomas Troy £q. v.], Roman catholic arch- 
bishop of Dublin, into an attack upon the ca- 
tholic religion. Not long afterwards he was 
chosen to fill the post of ‘devil’ to the at- 
torney-general j and on 30 Nov. 1818 he suc- 
cecdedSir Robert Dallas [q. v.] as puisne judge 
of the court of common pleas, being at the 
same time made serjeant-at-law. On 3 June 
1819 he was knighted by the prince regent at 
Carlton House. Hie tenure of office was brief, 
ill-health compelling his retirement in May 
1824, when he had already given proof of high 
judicial capacity. Great part of his later 
life was passed at Malta, where he amused 
himself by editing ‘ The Harlequin, or Anglo- 
Maltese Miscellany,’ and drafting a code 
of laws for the island. He died at his 
house inBedfordSquare, London, on 19 March 
1841 . By his wife Harriet (d. 1839), Richard- 
son had issue a son, John Joseph, who was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1832. 

[Roster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Parke’s life of Wil- 
liam Stevens, 1869, pp. 29, 116, 125, 176; 
Howell's Stale Trials, xxix. 3, 54, 394, 423 ; 
Gont. Mag. 1889 pt. i. p. 442, 1841 pt. ii. p. 
01; London Gazette, 8 June 1819; Ann. Reg. 
1818 Ohron. p. 196, 1819 Chron. p, 118, 1811 
App. to Chron. p. 191 ; Times, 20 March 1841 ; 
Pane's Lives of the Judges ; Henderson's Recol- 
lections of John Adolphus, p. 220.] J. M. R. 

RICHARDSON, JOIIN (1797-1888), 
journalist, was born of Scottish parents in 
1797 near Niagara Falls, Ontario. He served 
in the Canadian militia during the waT of 
1812, and was taken prisoner at the battle of 
the Thames. After his liberation he entored 
the British army, and in 1816 proceeded to 
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England, -where he married an Es«ex lady 1 [Appleton’s Cjcl. of Araet. Biogr, • AlliUi ■ 
He spent a portion of his tim e in Paris, and m Diet, of Engl, Lit. ; Morgan's Celebrated Cm 8 

1829 published ‘EeavtS, or the Salons of Paris,’ dians; Richardson's works, osp, Personal Mt" 

which was vigorously assailed by Jerdan in the mows and Eight Years in Canada.] B, H.8 
‘Literary Gazet t e for no other reason , accord- RICHARDSON, JOHN (1780-18fli\ 

ing to Richardson, than that Jerdan, piqued solicitor, was horn 9 May 1780 atGilmert 
with Colburn, had throntonod to dcnounco in Midlothian, where Ms father had a am u 
the next book Colburn published, which hap- property in land. Ilis father died when b 
panedlobeRichardson’s. In 1885 Richardson was eight months, and his mother when b 
joined the British auxiliary legion raised by was a few years old. By his mother’s side 
'the Spanish ambassador in London to aid he was related to tho Brougham family anl 
the queen regent Christina against tho Car- Mrs. Brougham, the statesman’s mother wn* 
lists. Richardson was appointed senior cap- very kind to him in youth and his friend in 
tain in the sixth Scots grenadiers, and in after years. lie was sent to school at Dal 

1830 attained his majority; he was also keith, where he remained till 1794 and then 

made a knight of the military order of St. he was entered at the university ’of Edin- 
Ferdinand by Queen Christina. But he had burgh, where he was on intimate terms 
a violent quarrel with his commander (Sir) with Henry Brougham and his two brothers 
Qeorgo De Lacy Evans [q, v.], to whose poli- James and'Petor. His other friends in eariv 
tics he was hostile, and m his ‘Journal or the life included Oockburn and Jeffrey Francis 
Movements of the British Legion’ (London, Ilorner, James Grahamo, John Leyden 
183G, 8vo) he charged Evans with treating Thomas Campbell, and Walter Scott. In 

him with gross tyranny The matter was younger days he was a strong democrat, and 
made a subjoct of inquiry by the House he wrote songs which were sent to the Irish 
of Commons, and the result not satisfying and British refugees at Hamburg ; these he 
Richardson, he returned to the charge in his characterised in later life as ‘ sad trash.’ 

‘ Personal Memoirs ’ (Montreal, 1838, 8vo). In 1796 lie was apprenticed to a writer to 
lie also proposed to Theodore Hook [q. v.] the signot. AfLer being qualified to prac- 
to continue his ‘Jack Brag,’ with the object tiso law as a solicitor, ho resolved to 
of lampooning Evans and other officers, migrate to London and conduct Scottish 
Hook approved of the idea, hut no publisher cases in parliament. Lord Cockbum chro- 
would take it up (Baeiiam, Life of Book, nicies that Richardson was the last of a 
1877, pp. 201-2). _ bond of young and ambitions Scotsmen 

Meanwhile, Richardson’s tory politics re- ‘ to he devoured by hungry London,’ ths 
commended him to the ‘ Times,' and in 1888 hunger being not wholly on London’s side, 
he accepted an offer from that journal to He took up his abode in Fludyor Street, 
proceed as its correspondent to Canada, whore Westminster, whore ho lived for many years. 
Papineou’s rebellion was in progress. In this The sum of 1,OOOA constitutedhis patrimony, 
capacity Richardson so vigorously supported and he passed, as he writes in his ‘ Diary,’ 
Lord Durham's arbitrary administration that ‘ many a heavy and sorrowful day ’before his 
his engagement was promptly terminated [see labours had their recompense. His ultimate 
Lahbtor, JohhGboE9b, first Eabl op Dtjb- success as a parliamentary solicitor was great, 
ham]. _ and his firm, Richardson, Loch, &Maclaurin, 

In 1840 he established at Brockville, On- was widely esteemed. During thirty years 
lario, a newspaper, the ‘New Era,’ which he discharged the duties of crown agent for 
lasted two years, and in 1848 he began to Scotland, being reputed the most learned 
publish at Kingston the ‘ Native Canadian,’ peerage lawyer of his time. He was also the 
in which he strongly supported Metcalfe’s London law agent of the university of Glas- 
govornment [spo Mbtoalpe, Ohaeitbs Thho- gow, which made him an honorary LL.D. on 
ph tuns]. lie afterwards removed to the 2 Deo. 1880. On 18 Nov. 1827 he was ad- 
Hnited States, and continued to write for mitted a writer to the signet, 
the press until his death in 1803. nis other Richardson ha,d literary tastes and culti- 
works are : ‘ Wacousta, or the Prophecy,’ valed literary society. He was the wise 
1882; ‘Eight Years in Canada,’ Montreal, counsellor and warm friend of Thomas Oamp- 
1847, chiefly a record of Richardson’s griav- bell. In 1821 he introduced George Crabbe 
nnoes and opinions ; ‘The Guards in Canada,’ to Campbell in Joanna Baillie’s house at 
Montreal, 1848; ‘The Monk Knight of St. Tlampstoad, which was near his own. Sir 
John, a Tale of the Crusaders,’ New York, Walter Scott, who regularly corresponded 
18S0 ; ‘ Matilda Montgomerie,’ New York, with him, said of him in a letter to Miss 
1861; and ‘Wau-nan-gee . , . a Romance of Baillie in December 1813: ‘ Johnnie Richard- 
the American Revolution,’ New York, 1862. son is as good, honourable, kind-hearted 
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ilittle fellow as lives in tins world, with a 
.jgtty taste for poetry, which lie has wisely 
Lpt ] n subjection to the occupation of draw- 
jJtrisfs and revising conveyances.’ Scott 
confided to Richardson the secret of the 
Waverley novels. In. 1808 Richardson re- 
cords that ha met Scott in Campbell's house 
jt Sydenham, where they had * a very merry 
night,’ and Scott, for the only time in his life, 
Attempted to sing. At the recommendation 
of Scott he bought, in 1830, the estate of 
jurllands in Roxburghshire, and spent the 
tll (,imn months there each year tilll860. He 
Etw Sir Walter in June 18811, during his halt 
in London, on returning, asa dying man, from 
Itjly to Abbotsford, and the sound of a fami- 
linrvoice aroused Scott from his lethargy and 
mnde him ash, 1 IIow does Kirklands get on f ’ 
When in his eightieth year, Hichardson re- 
tired to Kirklands. Soon afterwards he was 
smitten with a mortal malady, hut he lin- 
gered for throe years. lie died at Kirklands 
on 4 Oct. 1864. 

He married, in 1811, Elizabeth Ilill, an in- 
timate friend of Thomas Campbell, and he left 
several children. Somo verses by him are 
iaeluded in a collection, edited by Joanna 
Baillie, and published in 1823 ; and bis name 
is mentioned without disparagement in the 
'Nodes Ambrosianm ' for May in that year. 
Lord Cockbnm writes of him ( Memorials , 
p, 182) ; 1 Though drudging in the depths of 
tie law, this toil has always been graced by 
the cultivation of letters, and by the cordial 
friendship of the most, distinguished men of 
the age.’ 

[Diary in manuscript; art. by Lord Mon- 
cneff in tho North British lteviov, No. 82, pp. 
483, 601; Blackwood’s Magazine, xiii. 806; 
flout. Mag. 1866, pL i. p. 239 (from the Edin- 
Irnrgh Conrant); Lockhart's Lifo of Scott; 
Beattie's Life of Campbell ; Lord Cockburn’s 
Memorials of his Time; information supplioil by 
W, Innos Addison, oaq.] F. D. 

RICHARDSON, SrnJOIlN(1787-186o), 
arctic explorer and naturalist, was horn at 
Nith Place, Dumfries, on 5 Nov. 1787. His 
father, Gabriel Richardson, for some time 
provost of Dumfries and a justice of tha 
pee for the county, was a friend of Robert 
Sums, who from 1790 to 1790 spent his Sun- 
day evenings at Nith Place, Richardson's 
mother was Anne, daughter of Peter Mun- 
dell of Hosehauk, near Dumfries (Proceedings 
if He JRoyal Society, vol, xv, p. xxxvii), 

Richardson was the eldest of twelve chil- 
dian, and was so precocious as to read well 
when four years old. Burns lent him Spen- 
ser's' Faerie Queen,’ and when, at the age of 
eight, he entered Dumfries grammar school, 
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on the same day as the poet's eldest eon, Ro- 
bert, Burns is reported to have said to Gabriel 
Riohaidson, 1 1 wonder which of them will be 
the greatest man.’ To the rough sports of his 
schooldays Richardson attributed the fact 
that even beyond the middle term of life he 
scarcely knew what fatigue was, In 1800 
he was apprenticed to his uncle, James 
Mundell, a surgeon in Damfries, and in 1801 
he entered the university of Edinburgh, In 
1804 he was appointed house-surgeon to the 
Dumfries Infirmary, hut returned to Edin- 
burgh in 1806; and in February 1807, hav- 
ing qualified as a momber of the Royal Col- 
lege of SuvgeonB, was gazetted assistant- 
surgeon on the frigate Nymphe, which 
accompanied Lord Gambier’B fleet to the 
bombardment of Copenhagen. He was pre- 
sent in August 1808 at the blockade of tho 
Russian fleet in the Tagus, and was then 
transferred in quick succession to the Hi- 
bernia, the Hercule, and the Blossom. As 
surgeon on the latter sloop he was sent to 
Madeira and Cape Coast Castle, and in 1809 
was engaged on convoy duty to Spain and 
to Quebec. Having in 1810 exchanged into 
the Bombay, he served at the siege of Tarra- 
gona, hut then obtained leave of absence in 
order to study anatomy in London. His 
last service afloat was on the Cruiser in the 
Baltic fleet during 1813. 

In Fobruary 1814 he was appointed sur- 
geon to tho first battalion of marines, then 
in North Amerion, and he was with Sir 
George Oockburn at tbe taking of Cumber- 
land Island and of St. Mary's, Georgia, in 
1816. He then retired on half-pay, and re- 
turned to the university of Edinburgh, de- 
voting considerable attention to botany, and 
studying mineralogy under Jamieson. lie 
graduated M.D. in 1810 (his thesis dealing 
with yellowfevor), and he then began, though 
withlittle success, to practise as a physician 
in Leith. In 1818 Richardson married for 
the first time, and in 1819 he was appointed 
surgeon and naturalist to Franklin's polar 
expedition, being specially commissioned to 
collect minerals, plants, and animals [see 
Franklin, Sib John} This appointment 
introduced him to Su Joseph Banks, and 
through him to Dr, John Edward Gray. 
After passing the winter of 1819 at Cum- 
berland House on the Saskatchewan and 
traversing ono thousand three hundred and 
fifty miles during 1820, they wintered at 
Fort Enterprise, and in June 1821 started 
down the Coppermine River in birch-baTh 
canoes. They roached the coast on 18 July, 
and penetrated Bathurst’s Inlet and Melville 
Sound asfereast as Caps Timmgain, 6)° east of 
the river mouth. In the Barren Grounds 
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they ■were reduced to great straits, aud lti- tions to Franklin’s 4 Narrative 1 of his tern 
chardson -was compelled in self-defence to expedition, Eiohardson was in London • It 
shoot the Iroquois voyageur Michel, who in 1828 ho was hack at his official duties at 
had murdered Robert Hood, a midshipman. Chatham, where tho Melville Ilospital of 
On 7 Nov. they were roscued by the Indian which he became chief medical officer had 
Akaitcho, who brought them to Fort Pro- just been built. All his spare time was de- 
videuce. They reached Fort York in the fol- voted to tho ‘Fauna Boreali-Amoricana'a 
lowing June, and arrived in England in Oo- government publication on a -splendid 't cole 
tober 1822, having traversed while in America in which he described the quadrupeds and 
over five thousand five hundred and fifty fishes, and assisted Swamson with the birds 
miles. In the ‘ Narrative ’ of the journey, while the insects were described by William 
which was published in 1828, and to which Kirby. ' 

Richardson contributed notices of the fish _ In 1838 Richardson was appointed phv- 
collected, geognostical observations, and re- sioian to tbe Itoyal TCospital at Haslar. 
marks on the aurora, Franklin writes : ‘ To Here he was mamly instrumental in the 
Dr. Richardson Lhe exclusive merit is due of establishment of tho Haslar Museum, and 
whatever collections and observations bave persuaded the admiralty to introduce the 
been made in tho department of natural mild methods of treating lunatics, Among 
history, and I am indebted to him in no his pupils was Thomas Ilenry Huxley, who 
small degree for his friendly advice and stated ‘ that he owed what he had to show 
assistance in the preparation of the present in the way of scientific work or reput a to tho 
narrative.’ start in life given him by Richardson;’ and 

Having taken lip his residence at Edin- ho was also frequently visited by Dr. (after- 
burgli, whero ho had as a near neighbour wards Sir Joseph) Hooker, who was then 
and friend Francis Boott [q.v.] the botanist, preparing to accompany Sir James Ross to 
Richmdson next devoted himself to de- the Antarctic regions. In 1840 Richardson 
soribing the mammals and birds in tho became inspector of hospitals, 
appendix to Parry’s ’ Journal ’ of his second It having been decided in 1847 to send 
voyage (1821-3), which was published in a search expedition after that of Sir John 
1824. In the same year Richardson was Franklin, Richardson wns chosen to conduct 
appointed Burgeon to tho Ohatham division it, and, with Dr. John Rae [q. v.] as his 
ox the marines, no was, however, allowed second in command, he sailed from Liver- 
to accompany Franklin on hie second ex- pool on 26 March 1848. Travelling by way 

5 edition to the mouth of the Mackenzie in of New York, Albany, Montreal, and the 
826, taking with him Thomas Drummond lakes to SaulL Saint Marie, Fort William, 
[q. v.] as his assistant naturalist. After and Norway nouso on Lake Winnipeg, they 
wintering at Fort Franlclm on Great Bear reached Cumberland Houso, two thousand 
Lake, having leit Drummond at Cumberland eight hundred and eighty miles from New 
House on the Saskatchewan, he and Frank- York, on 13 June, sixty-four days after 
lin separated on 4 July 1826, Richardson starting, and the estuary of the Mackenzie, 
being sent with eleven men to explore tho four thousand fivo hundred miles from New 
nine hundred miles of coast from the Mac- York, on 4 Aug. On 3 Sept, they were com- 
konzie eastwards to tho Coppermine River pelled by ice-lloes to abandon their boats in 
in the two boats Dolphin and Union. This Joy Cove, Union and Dolphin Straits, nine 
he accomplished by 8 Aug., and regained nines north of Cope Kendall. They then 
Fort Franklin on I Sept., having travelled marched to Fort Confidence, on the north 
nearly two thousand miles in ten weeks, side of Great Bear Lake, and reached it after 
lie thon made a canoe voyage round the crossing the Richardson and Kendall Rivers 
Great Slave Lake for geological purposes ; on 16 Sept. During tho winter they made 
and then, Franklin not having returned, hourly observations of the temperature/which 
started in December for Carlton House, for two days (17 and 18 Dec.) averaged 
where Drummond rejoined him in April 66$° F. ‘ below zero,’ besides noting the baro- 
1827, with large botanical and olhor colleo- meter, thewind,andthomagnetiophenomena. 
tions. On. 18 June he and Franklin met In the following spring Eiohardson left Rae, 
once more at Cumberland Douse, and, after who was twenty years his junior, incommaud, 
being muoh fdted in New York, they reached and returned to England, reaching Liver- 
England in September 1827. "While pre- pool on 6 Nov. 1849, Owing to his excellent 
paring his 1 Narrative of tho Proceedings of arrangements for food and conveyance dur- 
the Eastern Detachment of the Expedition,’ ing Franklin’s second expedition and this 
and the * Observations on Solar Radiation,' Bearch expedition, not only was there no loss 
‘Meteorological Tables,’ and other oontribu- of life, but there was not even any privation 
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such as temporarily to endanger the health, 
of the mem Ilis ' Journal, 1 published in 1851, 
was t model of the journal of a scientific 
traveller . . . abounding in varied informa- 
tion in relation to the geology of the country 
passed through, its natural productions, ana 
inhabitants.’ 

Being refused the appointment of director- 
general of the medical department of the 
navy, on the ground of his age, Bichardson 
now, after forty-eight years’ service, retired 
and passed the greater part of his remaining 
years at Lancrigg, Grasmere, the property of 
to mother-in-law, Mrs. Fletcher, and, after 
her death m 1868, of his wife. Here he ac- 
complished much literary work, writing the 
articles ‘Ichthyology 1 and ‘Franklin’ for 
the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ during the 
winter of 1866-7, and that on ‘Polar Begions,’ 
afterwards expanded into a volume, in 1859, 
and editing a second edition of Yarrell’s 
‘British Fishes’ in 1860. He also contri- 
buted to the ‘ Museum of Natural History,’ 
and read Burns’s works, Gawain Douglas’s 
‘Virgil,’ and Blind Hany’s ‘ W allace ’ for the 
Philological Society’s ‘ Dictionary,’ published 
by Oxford University. lie gavo medical aid 
to the poor, acted as a magistrate, and spent 
much time in gardening, while his charac- 
teristic energy wae evinced almost to the last 
in a tour of the picture galleries of Paris, 
Florence, Borne, Naples, and Venice between 
November 1862 and March 186S. 

Richardson died at Lancrigg on 6 June 
1806, and was buried in Grasmere church- 
yard. Ho was elected a fellow of the Iioyal 
Society in 1826, and received the royal medal 
in 1866. He was knighted in 1846, made 
companion of the Bath in 1860, and received 
the degree of LL.D. from the university oi 
Dublin in 1867. 

Richardson was thrice married — first, on 
1 June 1818, to Mary, daughter of William 
Stiven of Leith, who died on 26 Dec. 1881 ; 
secondly, in January 1833, to Mary, daughter 
of John Booth of Stickney, near Iugoldmells, 
Lincolnshire, and niece of Sir John Franklin, 
who died on 10 April 1846 ; and thirdly, 
on 4 Aug. 1847, to Mary, youngest daughter 
of Archibald Fletcher [q. v.] of Edinburgh 
and Eliza Fletoher [q. v.] By his second 
wife he had four sons and two daughters. 

Richardson's chief works, especially as an 
ichthyologist, were his appendices to the 
official narratives of various voyages, which 
included, in addition to those of Franklin and 
Parry, already mentioned : 1. ‘ The Zoology 
of Captain Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific 
and Behring’s Straits in H.M.S. Blossom,’ 
4to, 1839, in conjunction with E. T. Bennett, 
R. Owen, J. IS. Gray, W. Buckland, W. 
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Sowerby, &c. 2. The fish in ‘ Zoology of 

the Voyage of H.M.S. Sulphur,’ 4to, 1843. 

3. ‘The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
Erebus and Terror, under Sir James Clark 
Boss, 1839-1843,’ 2 vols. 4to, 1844-1876, in 
conjunction with J. E. Gray and others. 

4. The fish in 1 Zoology of the Voyage of 

H. M.S. Samarang, under Sir Edward Belcher, 
1843-1840,’ 4to, 1848. 6. The fossil mammals 
in ‘ Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, 
under Captain Henry Kellett, 1841-1846/ 
4to, 1862. 6. 1 Notes on the Natural His- 
tory’ in ‘The Last of the Arctic Voyages 
(Sir E. Belcher’s, in H.M.S. Assistance), 
1862-1864/ 8vo, 1866, in conjunction with 
B. Owen, Lovell Beeve, Thomas Bell, and 
J. W. Salter. His other works included : 

I. ‘ leones Piscium/pt. i., all published, 8vo, 

1843. 2. ‘ An Arctic Searching Expedition : 
a Journal of a Boat-voyage through Bupert’s 
Land and the Arctic Sea in search of the 
Discovery Ships under the command of Sir 
John Franklin ; with an appendix on the 
Physical Geography ofNorth America/ 2 vols. 
8vo, 1851. 3. * Catalogue of Apodal Fish in 
the . . .British Museum; translated from the 
German MS./ 8vo, 1866. 4. ‘ Second Sup- 
plement to the first edition of William 
Yarrell’s “ History of British Fishes,” being 
also a First Supplement to tbe second edi- 
tion/ 8vo, I860. 6. ‘The Polar Begions/ 

enlarged from tbe ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
article, 8vo, 1861, 

[‘Life* by John Mncllraith, 8vo, 1868 ; Alli- 
bone's Diet, of English Literature ; Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, vol. xv. 1867 ; Journal of 
tbe Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxxvi. 
1866.] G. S. B. 

EIOHABDSON, JOHN (1817-1886), 
Cumberland poet, was bom at Stone House 
(now called Piper House) in Naddle Vale, 
near Keswick, Cumberland, on 20 Aug. 1817. 
Ilis fatheT, DanielBicbardson, andhismotber, 
Mary Faulder, were natives of the Vole. He 
was educated under ‘Priest’ Wilson, who 
taught the school of St. John’s in the Vale, 
and was incumbent of its little church. 
On leaving school Bichardson followed his 
father’s trade as a mason, and eventually as a 
builder. Among other works of a public cha- 
racter he rebuilt the church of St. John’s in 
the Vale, the parsonage, and the schoolhouse. 
About 1867 he became master of the school, 
in which he laboured with untiring energy 
and remarkable success till partially disabled 
by a paralytic Beizure about a year before 
his death. He died on the fell side, near 
his residence, Bridge House, on SO April 
1886. He married Grace Birkett, who, with 
eight of their family of ten _ children, sur- 
vived him. Many of his writings, which are 

40 
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numerous, botli in prose and verse, are in the 
vernacular of the district of Cumberland in 
which he had spent his life. Besides his 
1 Cummerland Talk ’ (1st ser. Carlisle, 1871 ; 
2nd ser. Carlisle, 1876), Richardson read 
seven papers to the Keswick Literary So- 
ciety, winch were printed in the 1 Transac- 
tions of the Cumberland Association for the 
Advancement of Literature and Science.’ In 
1879 and 1880 he contributed to the 'West 
Cumberland Times ’ a series of sketches, 
‘ Stwories ’at Granny used to tell.’ He also 
contributed to various newspapers pieces of 
poetry and prose, some of them in the Cum- 
berland dialect. Most of his compositions 
ore characterised hy humour and pathos. As 
a poet and song-writer he had a great local 
reputation, and his lilerary work often proved 
of conspicuous merit. 

[Information from Mr. W. Boutb Fitzpatrick, 
his son-in-law; Rawnsley’s Literary Associa- 
tions of the English Lakes, ii. 231.] A. N. 

RICHARDSON, Sir JOHN LARKINS 
CHEESE (1810-1878), speaker of the Legis- 
lative Council of Now Zealand, was sou of 
Robert Richardson of the Bengal civil ser- 
vice, and Mary Anne his wife. lie was bom 
in Bengal on 4 Aug. 1810, and sent to England 
to ha educated for the East Indian military 
service, entering in 1827 Addiscomhe Col- 
lege. In 1828 he returned to India, and on 
12 Dec. entered the East India Company’s 
service as a cadet in the Bengal artillery, 
becoming lieutenant on 19 Aug. 1887. He 
served in the Afghan campuign of 1842, and 
was wounded at the capture of Istaliff on 
29 Sept. Ho also sowed through the Sikh 
wars, and during part of the time acted ns 
aidc-de-camp to General Sir Ilarry Smith; 
was wounded at Ecrozeshah, and received 
medal and clasps (22 Dec. 1846). Ho was made 
commissary-general of ordnance on 21 Aug. 
1846, was promoted captaiu on 6 Oct. 1 8 10, 
and retired on 18 March 1862. On 28 Nov. 
1864 he became major. 

After tho duatli of his wife, Richardson 
decided in 1864 to go out to New Zealand, 
with a view to settling his family tliuro 
if the prospect were promising. He made a 
lliorough tour of the colony, of which lio 
gave, on his return to England, a very useful 
practical account in an anonymous book en- 
titled 1 A Summer Excursion to New Zea- 
land.’ In Juno 1860 he left England as a 
settler, and, arriving at Port Chalmers in 
October, purchased an estate in Otago, which 
he called Willowmead. lie occasionally con- 
tributed to the' Otago Witness,’ and in March 
1860 became member, and subsequently 
speaker, of the provincial council for his own 


district Of Clutha. In MaylieThT^ 
elected superintendent of Otago province,^ 
displayed marked capacity in controlling the 
gold rush which took place in that i ear He 
rapidly organised an etteotivepoliceindesem 
service, and prevented all trouble. In 186' 
ho was defeated in the new election for 
superintendent, but was returned to the wo 
vincial council, of which he again became 
speaker; m October he also entered the House 
of Representatives os member for Dunedin 
district. lie continued to represent his own 
district in the provincial council till I860 
when he was beaten, and was elected for Hew 
Plymouth. 

In November 1864 Richardson became 
postmaster-general in the Weld ministry 
and in 1866, on the reconstruction of that 
ministry, continued in office as executive 
councillor wiLhout portfolio. He was largely 
responsible for legislation connected with the 
militia and the regulation of the goldfields. 
In 18Q7 he was summoned to the legislative 
council, and in 1868 was elected speaker and 
left the ministry. He filled his new office 
with dignity, and was at once courteous and 
firm, lu 1874 he was knighted. He died at 
Dunedin on 6 Dec. 1878. He left three 
children, settled in New Zealand. 

Richardson took particular interest in the 
educational progress of the young colony, 
lie started the girls’ high school, founded a 
scholarship tenable by hoys of the high 
school at Otago University, and was firet 
chancellor of the latter. 

[Now Zealand Times, 8 Dec. 1878 ; Mennell’s 
Dictionary of Australian Biography; official 
records.] C, A. H. 


RICHARDSON, JONATHAN (lflCo- 
1746), portrait-painter and anthor, was horu 
in 1606. His father died about 1673, and 
fivo years later his mother remarried, where- 
upon Richardson’s stepfather apprenticed him 
to a scrivener, although the profession was 
little to his taste. Released before the ex- 
piration of his apprenticeship by his master’s 
retiring from business, Richardson followed 
his own inclination towards painting, and at 
tlio ago of twenty became the pupil of John 
Riley [q. v.j, the well-known portrait-painter. 
He lived until his master’s death in Riley’s 
house, and married Riley’B niece. By acquir- 
ing his master’s solid and masterful method 
of portrait-pointing, Richardson succeeded in 
attaining a reputation for portrait, or rather 
face, painting which made him conspicuous 
even in the days of Sir Godfrey Kneller [q. v.] 
and Michael Dahl [q. v.Lthe portrait-painters 
then most in vogue. Richardson succeeded 
these painters in tho patronage of the public. 
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gjjportraits have little of genius or romance 
in them, but they are honest and trustworthy 
Kkenesaesof the persons whom theyrepreseut, 
gii Joshua Reynolds said that Richardson 
understood his art very well scientifically, but 
that his manner was cold and hard. There are 
jood examples of Richardson’s work in the 
Rational Portrait Gallery, including his own 
portrait, and those of Anne Oldfield, Lord- 
itancellor Talbot, Pope, Prior, Steele, and 
Yertue the engraver. Richardson was on 
intimate terms of acquaintance with Pope 
(whose portrait he painted, etched (‘ amicitiiB 
causa’), or drew several times), Prior, Gay, 
and other conspicuous members of the literary 
world. At the College of Surgeons there is 
a portrait by Richardson of Dr. Cheseldcn, 
and one of Dr. Bradley at the Royal Society. 
Bichardson drew a very large number of por- 
tiait beads in challt, and during the latter 
part of his life drewmanyportraits in this way 
of himself, his son, and of _ Pope. There are 
mod examples to be seen in the print-room 
at the British Museum, including portraits of 
Lawrence Eusden, poet laureate ; Sir Isaac 
Newton, Milton, Sir J. Thornhill, his master, 
Alley, and Riley's wife, and others. He etched 
a few portraits, such as Lord Somers, Dr. 
Head, and Milton. lie had savcral pupils, 
notably Thomas Hudson (1709-1779) Tq. v.], 
who married one of Richardson’s daughters, 
and, as the master of Reynolds, carried down 
a good tradition of English painting from 
ffiley onwards. Another pupil was George 
Knapton [q. v.] 

Htchordaon also obtained some distinction 
ns an author, and, according to Dr, Johnson, 
was better known by his books than his 
pictures. In 1715 he published an ‘ Essay 
on the Theory of Painting,’ and in 1719 two 
others, 1 An Essay on the whole Art of Cri- 
ticism in Relation to Painting,’ and 1 An 
Argument in behalf of tko Science of a 
Connoisseur.’ These works wont through 
more than one edition, and were eventually 
joined together and published in two volumes 
in 1726, and later, in 1773, in one volume, 
edited by his son ; a still later edition, in 
1792, was published as a supplement to Wal- 
pole’s ' Anecdotes of Paint ing,’ with a dedi- 
cation to Sir J oshua 1 teynolds. The ‘ Theory of 
Painting' romainod for many years a standard 
work upon the subject ; and although the lau- 

S is rather pompous and exaggerated, 
rdson displays an appreciation of the 
works of the old masters, with a patriotic 
belief in the capability or the English race 
to produce works to rival them, a contention 
winch had some remarkable effect in certain 
instances. Hogarth is said to have been stimu- 
lated by Richardson’s treatise to paint his two 
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great works on the staircase of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital ; and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
as a boy, owed much of his early enthusiasm 
for art, and his desire to become a rival to 
Raphael, to the perusal of Richardson’s work. 
In 1722 there was published ‘An Account 
of the Statues and Bas-reliefs, Drawings and 
Pictuvesin Italy, France, &o., with Remarks,’ 
&c. (2nd edit. 1764). This work was com- 
piled from materials collected by the younger 
Jonathan Richardson during a tour on the 
continent, and edited by the father. It was 
the first English guide to works of art in Italy, 
and no less a person than Winckelmann (in 
the preface to his ‘ Geschichte der ICunst ’) 
decided that, in spite of its deficiencies, it was 
yet the best book to be had upon the subject. 

Richardson was well known among kis 
contemporaries for his piety and patriotism, 
and his views on these subjects and others 
connected with literature were familiar to 
the frequenters of such well-known re- 
sorts as Will’s, Button’s, and Slaughter's. 
Among the favourite topics inflicted on his 
friends by Richardson were the po8ms of 
Milton; lie published, in 1734, ‘Explanatory 
Notes and Remarks on “ Paradise Lost,”’ by 
J. Richardson, father and son, with a life 
of the author, and a portrait of Milton etched 
by Richardson himself. This work excited 
some derision, but was not by any means 
uuworthyof respect. An unfortunate remark 
by Richardson with regard to the assistance 
given to him by his son led to a caricature 
by Hogarth. Richardson also devoted much 
of his literary activity to verse, and published 
in 1745 a volume, ‘Poems on several occa- 
sions.’ Inl776, after the death of both father 
and son, a volume appeared entitled ‘ Morning 
Thoughts, or Poetical Meditations, Moral, 
Divine, and Miscellaneous, together with 
several Poems on various subjects by the 
late Jonathan Richardson, with Notes by his 
Son, lately deceased.’ Of this volume Horace 
Walpole said that it was ‘not much to the 
honour of life muse, but exceedingly so to 
that of his piety and amiable heart.’ 

Richardson had a valuable collection of 
drawings by the old masters, part of which 
he inherited from liis master, Riley. His 
drawings wore Bold in 1747, after his death, 
tlic sole occupying eighteen days, and realising 
over 2,0001. Many were bought by Hudson, 
his son-in-law, and passed from his collection 
to that of Sir J oshua Reynold s and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and are now dispersed over the prin- 
cipal collections in Europe. The remainder 
of hiB collection, including hundreds of his 
own drawings, was sold m 1771, after his 
son’s death. 

Richardson died suddenly at his house in 
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Queen Square, Bloomsbury, on 28 May 1745. ment was on the staff of the then wi7~ 
He left four daughters, one of whom married journal, the ‘Morning Post,’ and he aft 
Thomas Hudson the painter. wards became one of it3 proprietors wiT 

His only son, Jonathan Rioiiabdson the oonneoted with this journal he fought a dAi 
younger (1004-1771), followed his father's in Hyde Park with Sir Henry Bate Dudle 
profession os a portrait-painter, but was too rq. v.], and was wounded in the right arnf 
near-sighted to meet with any success. Some He also contributed letters, signed ‘eL-' 
drawings by him, including portraits of Prior, lishman,’ to a paper called * The Citizen.’ As 
Sir Hans Sloane, and the elder Richardson, a satirist he is chiefly known by his contn- 
are in the British Museum. He is best known buttons to the 1 Rallied 1 and the ‘Proba- 
for his association with Ilia fatlisr in his life- tionary’ odes — publications each of which 
vary productions. After his death a volume passed through twenty-one editions. For 
was published, entitled * Ricliardsoniana, or the former. Richardson wrote Nos. 4, l'o an( j 
Occasional Reflections on tlio Moral Nature 11 in part i. and S and 4 in paifc u. • -^hile 
of Man, suggested by various Authors, an- for the latter he wrote Nos. 4 end" 19 th« 
cieut and modern, and exemplified from these ‘ Delavaliad,’ several other poems, and much 
Authors, withsevoral Anecdotes interspersed, of the prose. He wrote many other fugitive 
by the late Jonathan Richardson, jun., Esq.’ pieces for the whigs, and contributed to the 
(1770). lie died in Queen Square, Blooms- ‘ Political Miscellanies’ (1790). Bus hest- 
bury, on 6 June 1771, aged 77, and was buried known Batire was entitled ‘JekyU, an Ec- 
nearhis father in the churchyard of St. George logue ’ [see under JnicrLi, Josnm], He 
the Martyr, Bloomsbury. published for his party in 1787 an anonymous 

[Walpolo’s Anecd, of Painting, od. TVornum : pamphlet, called ‘The complete Investigation 
Loblio Taylor’s Life and Timob of Sir Joshua of Mr. Eden’s Treaty,’ which embodied expert 
Reynolds; Mason’s Gray, 1837, p 230 , Rod- commercial statistics. ' 

grave’s Diet, of Artists : Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. ; Through the introduction of RichardWil- 
i nformation from F. M. 0’Donoghno,osq.,F.S.A.; son, M.P. for Ipswich, an early and intimate 
Richardson’s own worts.] L. 0. friend, Iiichni'dson became known to th» 

RICHARDSON, JOSEPH (1755-1803), Duke of Northumberland, and by Ms infln- 
author, born at Ilexlinm, Northumberland, ence represented the borough of Newport la 
in 1766, was the only child of Joseph Ri- Cornwall from. 1706 until his death. He 
chardaon, a tradesman in that town. He never spolco in the nouse of Commons, partly 
was educated at Ilaydon Bridge school, and through diffidence, and partly through anxiety 
admitted sizar at St. John's College, Cam- lest the Northumbrian burr, which ha never 
bridge, on 4 July 1774. His fathers means could shake off, should expose him to ridi- 
were insufficient for tko complete education cule. For many years ho assisted Sheridanin 
of his son, and the cost of his residence at the management of Drury Lane Theatre, and 
college was borne by a titled lady of North- ultimately acquired, at the cost of 2,0007., a 
umborland who discovered liis talents, bub share in the property. The money for this 
in 1778 she cut off her contributions. Al- purchase was chiefly found by his friends, 
though he was readmitted as pensioner on and mainly by the Duke of Northumberland, 
26 Sept. 1780, he left the university without and on Riohardson’s early death the duke 
taking a degree. cancelled the loan. His animated comedy, 

Richardson, although inloudod for the ‘The Fugitive/ was brought out at the 
church, adopted the law as his profession, and King’s Theatre in the Haymarket by the 
entered himself on 24 March 1781 as a stu- Drury Lane Company with much successon 
dent at tho Middle Temple, whore ho was 20 April 1792, nnd, when printed, passed 
duly called. He was considered at that through three editions. The prologue was 
time 1 a remarkably flue, showy young man,’ by Richard Tickell fq. v.] and the epilogue 
possessed of an admirablo understanding, and by Burgoyne. Richardson also wrote the 
able to express his opinions in forcible lan- prologue to the * Glorious First of June/ the 
guage. In later life he was called, on ac- after-pieco which was acted at Drury Lane 
count of his geniality, and in spile of his love on 2 J uly 1794 for the benefit of the widows 
of disputation, the ‘well-natured Richardson.’ and children of the men who perishedunder 
On lus arrival in London he mainly dovof ed Earl IJowe on 1 June in that year, 
himself to journalism, and although lie ap- • Despite failing health, Richardson adhered 
peared as counsel in a few contested election to a parliamentary life. On one occasion he 
petitions, when ho is said to havo excelled remained in tho House of Commons until five 
in cross-examination, he soon abandoned the o’clock in tho morning to record his vote in 
legal profession, tho small minority with Fox, lie then went 

Richardson’s earliest journalistic ongage- to the Wheatsheai' Inn, near Virginia Water, 
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^jlied on 9 June 1803. lie was buried in 
JVharo churchyard on IS June. Ilia death 
tths keenly felt by Sheridan, and the story 
told by Mooie (Life of Sheridan, li. 317) that 
Sheridan, through hit own negligence, arrived 
too late for the funeral, is contradicted by 
John Taylor. Richardson’s wife, Sarah, was 
o relative of Dr. Isaac Watts. She survived 
him, with four daughters. Their necessities 
were in some measure relieved by the publi- 
cation, with a good list of subscribers, of a 
volume, edited by Mrs. Richardson, called 
the ‘ Literary Relics of the late Joseph Ri- 
chardson’ (1807). This included 1 The Fu- 
gitive,' a few short poems, and a sketch of 
his life, written by John Taylor. Prefixed 
to it is a portrait, painted by M. A. Shee, and 
engravedhy W. J. Newton . The picture was 
alsoengravedin 1800 by Ridley. Some letters 
by Ricnordson are in Parr’s ‘ Works ’ (viii. 
820-2), and in Moore’s ‘ Sheridan ’ (ii. 76 -90) . 

Mrs. Sarah Richardson, besides preparing 
for the press her husbnnd’s * Relics,’ pub- 
lished in 1808 ‘ Original Poems,’ for the use 
of young persons on a plan recommended by 
Dr. Watts, and (by subscription), after the 
destruction of Drury Lane Theatre by fire 
bad ruined the family, ‘ Gertrude, a tragic 
Drama,’ and ' Ethelred, a legendary Tragic 
Drama,’ in 1809. She died late in 1833 or 
early in 1824. 

[life prefixed to Relics, 1807; Frasor Roe's 
Sheridan, ii. 184-6; Notes and Quorios, lstser. 
hi. 334 ; Sent. Mag. 1803 i. 602-3, 1824 i. 180; 
Courtney's Pari. Representation of Cornwall, 
p, 385; Genest’s English Stnge, vii. 55-6; in- 
formation from Mr. R. F. Kcott, St. John's 
College, Cambridge.) W. P. C. 

RICHARDSON, JOSEPH (1814-18G2), 
flautist, was born in London in 3814. He 
studied the flute under Charles Nicholson 
[q, v.], and attended the royal academy of 
music from January 1836 to June 1836, suc- 
ceeding Nicholson as professor of the flute 
at that institution in 1837. He became the 
popular solo flautist of liis day. For many 
years he was the chief attraction at Jullien’s 
promenade concerts, but, in consequence of 
unfair treatment, he left Jullien and became 
principal flautist, at a small salary, in the 
queen’s band. He died in London on 22 March 
1862. Richardson practised literally ‘ all day 
and every day ’ (Rocesteo), and attained an 
extraordinary neatness and rapidity of exe- 
cution. His tone was, however, hard and 
thin, and he seldom played with musical 
feeling. The pieces m which he proved 
most successful wore Drouet’s ‘ Rule Bri- 
tannia,’ Auber’s ‘ Les Montagnards,’ his own 
variations on * There's nae Luck ’ (published 
in 1845, fol.), and the Russian national 
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hymn. The last two are still popular with 
flautists. He composed many brilliant and 
difficult fantasias for the flute, and edited a 
volume of technical studies for the instru- 
ment (London, 1814, fol.) 

[Rockstro’s Treatise on the Flute; Grove’s 
Diet of Musicians ; Brit. Mus, Cat. Music.) 

.T G fr 

RICHARDSON, MOSES AARON 
(1793-1871), antiquary, bom in 1793, was the 
younger son of George Richardson (d. 1806), 
master of Blackett’s charity school, Now- 
castle. His elder brother was Thomas Miles 
Richardson [q, v.L the artist. Richardson’s 
father came of a family of small landed pro- 
prietors in North Tyne, but, having offended 
his parents by his marriage, had sunk in the 
world. 

Moses Richardson was interested from an 
early age in genealogy and local history. 
In 1818he published by subscription ‘ A Col- 
lection of Armorial Bearings, Inscriptions, 
&c., in the Parochial Chapel of St. Andrew, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;’ it web illustrated 
with twenty-three plates of arms and a title- 
page, by his brother. This was followed in 
1820 hy a larger work, in two volumes, deal- 
ing with the church of St. Nicholas, contain- 
ing fifty engravings from drawings by his 
brother. In 1824 Richardson, in conjunc- 
tion with James Walker, brought out ‘ The 
Armorial Bearings of the several Incor- 
porated Companies of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
with a brief Historical Account of each Com- 
pany ; together with Notices of the Corpus 
Ohristi or Miracle Plays anciently performed 
by the Trading Societies of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.’ Meanwhile, Richaidson had begun 
business in a shop at 5 Blackett Street, New- 
castle, as a bookseller and music and print 
Beller. He afterwards removed to 101 Pil- 
grim Street, and finally to 44 Grey Street ; 
and, having added printing to his business, 
published a 'Directory of Newcastle and 
Gateshead ’ for 1838. In the same year, when 
the British Association visited Newcastle, 
Richardson issued ' Richardson’s Descriptive 
Companion’ of the town and jreighbourliood, 
with 'An Inquiry into the 0"igin of the 
Primitive Britons.’ It was reissued in 1846. 
In emulation of Sykes’s ‘Local Records,’ 
issued in 1824 and 1833, Richardson next 
produced ‘ TheLocnl Historian's Table Book 
of Remarkable 0 ocurrences, Historical Facts, 
Legendary and Descriptive Ballads, &o., con- 
nected with tho Counties of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Northumberland, and Durham.’ It 
appeared in six volumes between 1841 and 
1816, illustrated by more than eight hundred 
woodcuts. It showed great industry, but 
failed financially. It was reissued by Bohn in 
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1846 under tlie title of ‘ Tlio Borderer's Table 
Book,’ Richardson issued in seven annual 
volumes, from 1847 on-wards, ‘ Reprints of 
Rare Tracts and Imprints of Ancient Manu- 
scripts chiefly illustrative of the History of 
the Northern Counties.’ lie had the assist- 
ance of Joseph Hunter and other antiquaries, 
nnd produced the volumes on fine paper, beau- 
tifully printed, with illuminated dedications 
and initials. In 1860 Richardson emigrated 
to Australia, and became a rate-collector at 
Praliran, a suburb of Melbourne. Here, on 
2 Aug. 1871, he died, and was buried in tho 
St. Kilda cemetery. 

lie was married, and left a son, George 
Bourchier Richardson (d. 1877), who shared 
his father's tastes; he executed some of the 
woodcuts in the ‘Table Book’ and tho ‘Re- 
prints;’ lectured and wrote on local anti- 
quities ; and failing, after liis father's emigra- 
tion, to carry on his business with success, he 
followed him in 1864 to Australia. He acted 
for some time ns librarian of the Melbourno 
Mechanics’ Institute, but eventually bocame 
a journalist and editor of the ‘Wallaroo 
Times.’ Prom 1874 he taught drawing and 
watercolour painting at Adelaide, whore lie 
died on 28 Nov. 1877. 

["Wolford’s Mon of Murk 'twixt Tyne and 
Tweed, iii. 204-8 ; Richardson's Works , 
Lowndes's Bibl, Manual, vol. iv.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

RICHARDSON, RICHARD (1603- 
1741), botaniBt and antiquary, born at North 
Bierley on 6 Sept. 1663 and baptised at 
Bradford on 24 Sept., was the eldest son of 
William Richardson of North Bierley ( 1629- 
1C67), who married at Ell and in Halifax on 
2 Aug. 1669 Susannah {/1. 1708), daughter 
of Gilbert Savilo of Greotlaiid in that parish. 
The father died in test ate, with assets not qu ile 
sufficient for the payment of his debts, but 
Richard, out of the landed estate, provided 
for his sister and younger brother. 

Richard was oaucalod at Bradford school, 
and on 20 June 1081 matriculated from Uni- 
versity College, iQxford. lie is said to have 
taken the degree of bachelor of physic at 
Oxford, hut this statomeut appears doubtful. 
On 10 Nov. 1081 he was entered as a student 
at Gray’s Inn, and probably divided his time 
for some yeara between London and the 
university. lie matriculated at Leyden on 
20 Sept. 1087, and lived for t.hreo years in 
tho lion so of Paul Hermann, the eminent 
professor of botany. Boerhoavo was among 
his follow-students, His Latin thesis ‘Do 
Febro Tertians 'for a doctor's degree at Ley- 
den on 13 March 1600 was printed, with a 
dedication to Richard Thornton, ‘ amico et 
Eonafanguineo suo.' When he returned to 


England and settled on his property he-w*-. 
Used as M.D., but most of his profeLC.l 
services were rendered gratuitously. ^ 
Wfththe ample means at his commas 
Richardson travelled much in En-rln-na’ 
Wales, and Scotland in search of rare botanf’ 
cal specimens, particularly of the crvnml 
gftmm class, and liberally patronised L, 

urOnlf llTT i»#*n an Cl v 
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slocked with curious plants, both indige- 
nous and exotic, and his was considered the 
best collection in the north of England if 
not m the whole country. Die planted & 
seedling cedar of Lebanon, sent to him by Sir 
Hans Bloauo, at Bierley Hall ; the tree is 
conspicuous in the engravings of that place" 
and lie constructed the second hothouse that 
was made in England, ne also fanned a 
very valuable library of botanical and his- 
torical works, which passed to his descen- 
dant, Miss Francos Mary Richardson-Currer 

S . v.l of Eshton Hall, who inherited both 
e Richardson and Currer estates. She 
owned the two manuscript indexes which 
ha drew up, one in 1690 and the other in 1787 
of the plantB in his garden. The earlier was 
ready for the press. 

Richardson lived in close intimacy with 
Ralph Thorosby, and corresponded with Sir 
Hans Sloane, Dillenius, Grouovius, Petiver, 
and other prominent botanists and anti- 
quaries. The bundles of his correspondence 
which belonged to MiseOurrer occupied thir- 
teen folio volumes, and would hnvefllled eight 
l hick octavo volumos of print. Many other 
lei tars are among the Sloane MSS. at the Bri- 
tish Museum and tho doouments at the Royal 
Society. Numerous letters to and from him 
are printed in Nichols’s j Illustrations of Li- 
torat ure ' (vols. i. iu. and iv.) and in Sir J. E 
Smith’s 1 Selection of the Correspondence of 
Linntous and other Naturalists ’(ii. 130-90). 
Dawson Turner edited for Mias Ourrer, in 
1836, a privately printed volume of ‘Extracts 
from the Literary and Scientific Correspon- 
dence of Richard Richardson, M.D.’ He was 
eloctod F.R.S. in 1712, and contributed to 
the Royal Socioty's ‘Transactions’ several 
papers on antiquities in Lancashire and York- 
shire (for the titles see Watt's ‘ Bibliotheca 
Britannica.’) Richardson’s letter to Heame, 
on some antiquities in Yorkshire (1712), is 
printed in Ilearne’s edition of LelandV Itine- 
rary’ (ed. 1712, ix. 142-9); he permitted 
Ifoarne to print several manuscripts in his 
possession. 

Richardson died at Bierley on 21 April 
1741, and was, as he had directed, buried 
in Oleckheaton chapel in Birst&l, which he 
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had rebuilt. A monument with a Latin in- 
scription was erected to his memory. He 
married, at Luddendcn chapel in Halifax 
on ft Feb. 1699-1700, Sarah, only daughter 
and heiress of John Crossley of Kershaw 
House, Halifax. She died in childbed on 
■’1 Oct. 1702, and was buried in Bradford 
church on 25 Oct. An infant son did not 
long survive ( Sir W. Calver ley's Notebook, 
Surtees Soc. lxxvii, 85, 88). His second 
wife, whom he married at Kildwick in Gra- 
ven on 27 Dec. 1705, was Dorothy, second 
daughter of Henry Ourrer. She was born 
iu 1087 , died on 5 Jan. 1768, and was buried 
in Cleclcheaton chapel. Of her twelve 
chddren, seven survived. 

DiUenius, in the preface (p. vii) to the 
third edition of John Bay’s ‘ Synopsis Metlio- 
dica Stirpium Britanuioarum,' distinguishes 
Richardson and Shernrd as the two man who, 
byTepeatecl botanical investigations through 
England, had most enlarged the list of 
its plants, and fixed the habitats of speci- 
mens previously unsettled. Dillenius also 
makes grateful mention in his ‘ Historic 
Muscorum 1 (1741, Pref. p. viii) of Richard- 
son’s services in collecting mosses. Linnoeus 
called a plant after him. 

A portrait of Richardson belonged to 
Miss Currer. A print from it, by Basire, is 
in Nichols’s ‘Illustrations of Literature ’ (i. 
225); another print from it, by Graf and 
8oret, is prefixed to liis ‘ Correspondence ’ 
(1885) ; and a third, by IV, 0. Qeller, is in 
James’s ‘ Bradford ’ (p. 388). 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon; Foster's dray's Inn 
Reg. p. 831 ; Nichols's Illue.tr. of Lib. i. 231-62 ; 
Pultenoy’s Botanical Ski tehee, li. 186-7 j James's 
Bradford, pp. 324-7, 388-93, and Continuation, 
App. pp. i-iv; Whitaker’s Graven, ed. 1878, pp. 
121, 122, 212-1 3, with view of Bisrley Hall and 
pedigree; Whitaker’s Leeds, pp 357-8; Stewart's 
Cat. of Library at Esliton Hall, pp, 94, 431, 
437.] W. P. 0. 

RICHARDSON, ROBERT (d. 1578), 
prior of St. Mary’s Isle and lord high trea- 
surer of Scotland, was, according to Oraw- 
furd ( 'Officers of State , p. 883), descended 
from ‘ a stock of ancient and opulent bur- 
gesses of Edinburgh,’ and was himself ‘ a 
person of great wonlth and crodit.’ He 
studied at the university of St, Andrews, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1583. 

The future lord high treasurer was one of 
the auditors of the treasurer's accounts in 
1551 and 1552, and he is mentioned in 
1664-6 as connected with the mint (Laing 
in Knox's Works, i. 872, on the authority of 
tko‘ Treasurer’s Accounts'). lie is described 
*3 * servant of the queen and vioar of Eck- 
furd ’ on 10 Fob. 1565-6, when he received 


under the great seal a chartor of the lands 
of Nether Gngar, Midlothian (Reg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 1646-80, No. 1041). On the 
death of the lord high treasurer, Gilbert 
Kennedy, earl of Cassilis, in France on 
14 Nov. 1558, Richardson, then described as 
‘ burgensis do Edinburgh,’ was made general 
of the mint, and, as clerk of the treasurer, 
he officiated as lord high treasurer until he 
was formally appointed to that office on 
6 March 1560-1. On the last day of March 
1568-9 he was made prior of St. Marys, 
Isle of Trail, near Kirkcudbright, a dignity 
which enabled him to sit as a lord and mem- 
ber of parliament. lie first sat as member 
of the privy council on 7 Jan. 1561-2 (Reg. 
P. C. Scott, i. 105). 

In 1668 the lords of the congregation 
seized from Richardson the mint and the 
printing irons with all the ready money he 
had on hand (Ldslie, Histoi y of Scotland, 
Bnunatyne 01ub,p. 275) ; but they afterwards 
defended themselves from the charge of spolia- 
tion on the ground that they wished to stop 
the corruption of the coinage, and that they 
had paid him in coinod and uncoined meted 
the value of what they seized (ICnox, Works, 
i. 372-3). It was, however, stipulated in the 
agreement made at Leith on 24 July 1659 
that the printers’ irons should be returned to 
Richardson (ift.p 377). Richardson is classed 
by Knox as among those present at the parlia- 
ment convened at Edinburgh in July 1560 
who had* renounced papistrie and openlypro- 
fessed Jesus Christ. ’ (it, ii, 88) ; but he took 
no prominent part in the political or religious 
controversies of the time. In January 1665- 
1664 he was required to do penance before 
the whole congregation in Edinburgh for 
‘ getting a woman with chiLd,’ Knox preach- 
ing the sermon (Randolph to Cecil in Knox’s 
Works, vi, 627). 

Richardson retained his office of treasurer 
after the marriage of Mary to Darnley; and, 
after the fall of Mary and her imprisonment, 
hr adhered to the party of the lords. He 
was present at the coronat'on of the young 
king James VI at Stirling un 29 July 1607 
(Reg. P. C. Scott, i. 637), and at the conven- 
tion at Perth in July 1689 he voted against 
the queen’s divorce from Botliwell (ib. ii. 8). 
In 1607 he is mentioned as archdeacon of 
Tsviotdale (Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1616-80, 
No. 1988). He vacated the office of trea- 
eurer in 1671 , being succeeded by William, 
fourth lord Rulhven (Lobe Heebies, Me- 
moirs of the Reign of Mary, p. L38). In 
Orawfurd's * Offioers of State ’ the office is 
stated to have become vacant by the death 
of Riohardeon in 1671, but Richardson lived 
several years afterwards. It is probable 
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that l»o was not deprived of the office, but 
resigned it from growing infirmities; for 
not only did he retain his seat on the privy 
council, but in May 1672, by precept of 
the lord rugunt, ho recoivod a pension of 
6001. which was regularly paid him until 
May 1678. lie probably died betweon that 
May and the following November ; in 
any case he was dead before August 1679, 
when 6,0001. was paid to his natural son, 
Robert Richardson, for the * relief of certain 
his Hienes [the King’s] jewels laid in pledge 
by James, Earl of Moray,’ to the ‘ said um- 
while Robert Richardson and now delivered ’ 
(Note by Laing in Knox’s Works, vi. 681). 
If he was married he appears to have been 
survived by no logitinmre offspring. Accord- 
ing to Crawfurd, Richardson possessed a 
’large estate in land,’ including the baronies 
of Sweatoii and Poncaitland, which he left 
to his natural son, James Richardson, who 
mamod Lady Elizabeth, daughter of James 
Douglas, earl of Morton, regent of Scotland. 
Their issue was Sir James of Smeaton; Sir 
Robert Richardson, reputed first baronet of 
Pencaitland; Archibald; and Alexander. 
According to the ‘ Register of the Great 
Seal ’ the lord treasurer had another natural 
son, Stephen. 

Another RonnBT Riotxaedson (Jl. 1548) 
in 1630 became a canon of the abbey of 
Cambuskenneth, published in the same year 
at Paris a Latin exegesis on the rule of St. 
Augustine, became aconverl to protestantism 
(on which account ho fled into England in 
1638), and was, on the recommendation of 
Henry VIII, employed in 1643 in preaching 
in Scotland ; but, on the withdrawal of the 
protection of the rogont Arran, after Cardinal 
Seaton was set at liberty, he was again 
compelled to seek refuge in England, 

[Rog.Mog.Slg.8eot. 1548-80 ; Rog. P. C. Scot- 
land, vols. i. andii. : Knox’s Works, with Laing’s 
Notes ; Calderwood’s History of the Church of 
Scotland ; Lord Harries’s Memoirs of tbs Reign of 
Mary (in the Abbotsford Club); Scott’s Stagger- 
ing State of Scottish Statesmen.] T. 3?, II. 

RICHARDSON, ROBERT (1779-1847), 
physioian and traveller, born in 1779, was a 
native of Stirlingshire. After leaving Stirling 
grammar school he studied arts at Glasgow 
"University, but graduated M.D. at Edin- 
burgh 12 .Sept. 1807. After practising for 
a time in Dumfriesshire, he became travel- 
ling physician to Charles John Gardiner, 
second viscount Mountjoy (first earl of Bles- 
sington and husband of tho famous coun- 
tess). In 1818 he joined Somerset Lowry 
Corry, second earl of Belmore (brother of 
Jlenr^ Thomas Lowry Corry [q. v,]l, and a 


party in a two years’ tour throughi^T 
Egypt, and Palestine. While in Albari* 
they had two interviews with Ali Pasha n* 
Janma Having visited the Pyramids and 
many places of interest on the banks of the 
Nile, as far as the second cataract, Richardson 
and his inends proceeded to Palestine, reach 

mg Gaza in April 1818. Richardson claim* 
to_ have been the first Christian traveller ad- 
mitted to Solomon’s mosque. At Tiberias 
he and his friends received a visit from Ladv 
Hester Lucy Stanhope [q. v.l } 

On his return to England Richardson, who 
had become L.R.C.P. on 26 June 1816, settled 
in Ratlibone Place, London, and obtained an 
extensive practice. He died in Gordon Street 
Gordon Square, on 6 Nov. 1847, and was 
buried in Highgate cemetery. 

Ilis ‘Travels’ were published Jn two 
volumes in 1822, with plans and engravings. 
They were unfavourably criticised 
‘ Quarterly Review ’ for October 1822, hat 
were acknowledged by other critics to con- 
tain valuablo information. LadyBlessington 
lent Byron tho book, and he highly com- 
mended it, saying: ‘The author is just the 
sort of man I should like to have with me 
for Greece — clever, both as a man and a 
physician.’ 

[MunVs Coll, of Rhys. iii. 134; Gont. Mag. 
1847, ii. 666; Lady Bloasington’s Conversations 
with Lord Byron, 1803, pp. 330_i,». ; Allibone's 
Diet, of Engl. Lit. ii. 1708; Richardson’s 
Travels, 1822. J G. Ln G. N. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL (J. 1646), 
controversialist, of Northamptonshire birth, 
was probably a soldier and an army preacher 
in tho early part of the civil wars. La ‘The 
Life of Faith ’ lie speaks of a Mistress Ann 
"Wilson as having oft refreshed him in tho 
days of his pilgrimage (The Life of Faith, 
p, 46). lie became, apparently, a leading 
member of one of the seven baptist churches 
of London. In the three confessions of faith 
put. forth by these churches in 1643, 1644, 
and 1640, Richardson’s signature stands be- 
side that of John Spilsburv, minister of tho 
baptist congregation at Wapping, and ho 
may have boen an elder or Spilsbury’s col- 
league there. lie ardently supported tho 
action of the army and the government of 
Cromwell, to whom he had open access, 
For a time he had soruples as to the title of 
‘ Protector,’ and told Cromwell of them to 
his face ( Plain Dealing, p. 70); bat, be- 
coming convinced, he tried hard to reconcile 
Vavasor Powell [q.v.] and others to the pro- 
tectorate. He was possibly the Samuel Ri- 
chardson who on 21 July 1663 was appointed, 
one of the committee for the hospitals of 
the Savoy and Ely House (Cal, State Papers, 
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Horn. Interreg. Council Boohs , I. 70, p. 80 ; 
Silt. MSS . Comm . 8th Hep. i. 3866 ; see 
^Middlesex County Records, iii. 97). His 
■works show a remarkable freedom and 
fcoldness of thought. 

He wrote: 1. ‘ Newea from Heaven of a 
Treaty of Peace, or a Oordiall for a Fainting 
Heart,' 1643, 16mo. 2. ‘ The Life of Faith, 
j tt Justification, in Glorification, in Sancti- 
fication, in Infirmities, in Times Past, in all 
Ordinances/ & c,, 1643, 16mo, 8 , ‘ Some brief 
Considerations on Dr. Featley his Book, in- 
tituled “The Dipper Dipt,” ’ &c., London, 
February 1G1C-6. 4. ‘Fifty Questions pro- 

pounded to the Assembly, to answer by the 
Scriptures whether Corporal Punishment may 
le inflicted upon such as hold different 
Opinions on Religion/ London, May 1647. 
5,1 Justification by Christ alone a Fountains 
of Life and Comfort/ London, June 1647 ; 
reprinted in "VV. Cudworth's * Christ alone 
exalted/ London, 1745, 12mo ; in this work 
Bichardson refers to an earlier publication 
ly Mm entitled ‘ The Saint’s Desire/ and 
concluded with separate answers to objec- 
tions of Iluet and Dr. Homes to that work; 
Bichardson’s tone is strongly Arminian, and 
contradicts the opinion that Richardson was 
a Calvinist ( Tracts on Liberty of Conscience, 
p, 288, Hanserd Knollys Soc.). 6 . 1 Tho Ne- 
cessity of Toleration in Matters of Religion/ 
London, September 1647 ; reprinted by the 
Hansard Knollys Society in 1846. 7. ‘An 
Answer to the London Ministers’ Letter from 
them to Ilis Excellency and his Counsell of 
War; ns also an Answer to John Qeroe's 
Book, intituled “ Might overcoming Right,” 
with an Answer to the Book intituled “ The 
Armies’ Remembrancer ” . . . also a Discovery 
of that Learning and Ordination theso Mini- 
sters have, and the Vanity and Insufficiency 
thereof . . ./ London, January 1319, 8 , ‘ The 
Cause of the Poor pleaded/ London, 1053 ; a 
pleaforprovidingtbepoorwitkwork, 9, ‘An 
Apology for the present Government and Go- 
vemour, with an Answer to severall Objec- 
tions against them, and 20 Queries pro- 
pounded for those who are unsatisfied to 
consider. , . ./ London, September, 1654. 
10. ‘ Plain Dealing, or the unvailing of the 
Opposers of the Present Government and Go- 
vernors, in answer of several Things affirmed 
hy Mr Vavasor Powell, &c. . . ./ London, 
1668. 11. ‘ A Discourse of tho Torments ox 
Hell . . . with many infallible Proofs that 
there is not to be a Punishment after this 
Life for any to endure that shall not end/ 
1868 and 1660, 12mo; reprinted in ‘The 
Phcenix/ ii. 427 ; 4th edit. London, 1764. To 
this last two answers appeared respectively 
by John Brandon [q. v .], in TA nip r A al&viov, 


London, 1678, and by Thomas Lewis [q. v."J, 
in ‘ The Nature of Hell/ London, 1720. 

To Richardson are also conjecturally as- 
cribed * An exact and full Relation of all 
the Proceedings between the Cavaliers and 
the Northamptonshire Forces at Banbury/ 
January 1643-4, signed ‘ R. S. ; ’ ‘ The King’s 
March with the Scots, and a List of the 3 
Lords, &c. . . . that submit to the Parliament 
upon the surrender of Newark/ London, May 
1646 ; and * Oxford agreed to be surrendered 
to Sir Thomas Fairfax/ London, June 1646. 

[Tracts on Liberty of Conscience (Hanserd 
Knollys Soe.) ; Wilson’s Dissenting Chmehes in 
London, i. 41 0 ; Barclay’s Inner Life of the Re- 
ligious Societies of the Commonwealth, p. 148; 
Dexter’s Congregationalism, p. 103 ; Vinton’s 
Richardson Memorial ; Peatley’s Dipper Dipt, 
p. 4.] W. A. S. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL (1689-1761), 
novelist, was born in 1689 at some place in 
Derbyshireneveridentified-Hisfatherwasthe 
descendant of a family * of middling note ’ in 
Surrey, which had so multiplied that his share 
in the inheritance was small. He became 
a joiner and carpenter. He had also some 
knowledge of architecture, nndwus employed 
by the Duke of Monmouth and the first Earl 
of Shaftesbury. Their favour led to sus- 
picions of his loyalty, and upon tho failure 
of Monmouth’s rebellion he gave up business 
in London and retired to the country. His 
wife was of a family ‘not ungenteel/ and it 
would njwear that iu some way she was 
connect* orlvith persons able to be of use to 
her favm, wh 

Samueo hiue of nine children, was in- 
tended fdfied e church, hut losses of money 
compelled Hi fa/her to put him to trade 
instead ofcstoiding him to the university, 
ne is saidugh lave been for a time at Christ’s 
Hospital utednoLS, Lit, Anecd. iv. 678). 
nis name, a nrever, does not appear in the 
school regiho ‘i (information from Mr. Lem- 
priere of ndost's Hospital), and, in any 
case, he neson’sequired more than a smatter- 
ing of learkto 'anguages. His early recol- 
lections ims Edhat he lived till the age of 
thirteen in Youicountry. He says that he 
was ‘bashfi the! not forward/ but he gave 
early proofs iaplini peouliar talent. He cared 
little for bd auo games, but used to tell 
stories to am, on is playfellows, one of which; 
was a liistorpeciia ‘ fine young lady’ who 
preferred a sciim pus ‘ servant man ’ to a 
‘libertine lose) ouBefore he was eleven he 
also wrote awliarconitory letter to a sancti- 
monious widop fee’ near fifty, proving by a 
collection of te regahe wickedness of scandal. 
He become a tof ourite with young women, 
read to them feis ne they were sewing, and 
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was employed by three of them independently It was published by the end of 174n77T~ 
to compose love-letters, rcxpondenoe, i. 68), and made at ones t01 '' 

In 1706 he was bound apprentice to John prising 1 success. It was soon transl t a - Ur " 
Wilde, a stationer, and served an exacting French and Dutch, and numerous E 
master faithfully. lie managed to employ correspondents rivalled each other inent ™ 
his brief leisure in reading and in carrying It was recommended from the pulnit ■ 
on a correspondence with ‘a gentleman ot writer placed it next to the bib! „ rmriu.V 0a8 

am ^l <\ Pnul n«n * Tfflirt ^ Tin rl Tin liTrnrT inf on /I a r\ Pflnalnnli Tinlrl *4- n. 1 . j. 1. * n 

hig 
at 

not appear who the gentleman was, After High Life,’ was published, "and Richaris^ 1 
serving his time, Richardson worked for some was induced to add two volumes of his on 
years as compositor and corrector of tlio of inferior merit. Warburton wrote to hi 
press at a printing office, and in 1719 took (28 Deo, 1742) oonveying praises from Pone 
up his freedom and started in business — and himself, and giving hints for future 
first in Fleet Street, and soon afterwards in applications of the scheme. Richardson’s 
Salisbury Court, where ho lived for the rest correspondence shows that at a later time 
of his life, lie is mentioned as of ‘ Stilis- he felt little esteem for either of these 
bury Court’ in 1724, when he was one of great authorities. Ho was exceedingly pro- 
the printers ‘said to bo higli-flyers ’(Nianons, voiced when Fielding ridiculed his perfor- 
Lit. Anead. iii. 311). Ho married Martha, tlio mance in ‘Joseph Andrews,’ and ever after- 
daughter of AUinglon Wilde of Aldersgale wards spoke very bitterly of his rival even 
Street, another * high-flying ’ printer (whom to his rival’s sisters. The contrast between 
Mrs, Barbauld confuses with his master, the two men sufficiently explains Richard- 
John Wilde). In 1728 ho printed the first sou’s judgment without laying too much 
six numbers of tho * True Briton,’ a violent stress upon the merely personal resentment, 
opposition paper, for tho Duke of Wliarlon, Goldoni turned tho novel into two plays— 
and is conjectured to have written the last ‘Pamela Nubile’ and ‘Pamela Maritata.’ 
number Ininself (ib. iv. 680). lie appears, It was also dramatised by James Dance, 
however, to have been prudent enough to alias Love [q. v.], in 1742. 
avoid libellous publications. lie had some Richardson was beginning his next novel, 
connection with Arthur Onslow [q. v.L who ‘ Clarissa Ilarlowe,’ in 1741 (ib. i. 97, 102). 
in 1728 became speakor, and through On- It was being read by Cibber in June 1745 
slow’s interest he was entrusted s?itl) print- (ib. ii. 127). The first four volumes, with 
ing the ‘Journals’ of the HoimgLof Com- a pvefaco by Warburton, appeared in 1747, 
mons. Ho ultimately printcihdatreiity-six and the last four wore published by the end 
volumes, and ho mentions til pral sum of of 1748 (ib. iv, 237). It eclipsed ‘Pamela,’ 
3,000f. was due to him at one tiwa] upon this and very soon won for him a European 
account. He also, in l\7«8-1ter Chilled the reputation. In 1763 Richardson says that he 
‘ Daily Journal,’ and in 17b wnlio 1 Daily had received from the famous Haller a trans- 
Gazotteor.’ lie had clearly iflancjllowod his lation into German, and that, a Dutch trans- 
Uigh-flying principles to inti p) with his lation by Sfcinstra was appearing (ib. vi. 244). 
business. Some noblemen and , “'•fiors formed Thero was a French translation, with nmis- 
Ln 1730 ‘ a society for tho on[j 10 <agement of sions ‘to suit tho delicacy of French taste,’ 
learning,' and appointed liiifaf th i 1 loa one of by the Abb6 Prevost, and a fuller one after- 
their printers. Tlio societyiou’s 13 * 1 was in- wards by Le Tourneur. It brought Richard- 
tended to make nut hors indij lent of pub- son a number of enthusiastic correspondents, 
lisherB, and was looking o ( iiiuly ior a especially Lady Rradshuigh, wife of Sir Roger 
man of genius to start th(T (17’isiness, soon Bradshaigh of Ilaigk, near Wigan. SbB be- 
pollapsed (ib, ii. 90 5). in 17 gan by anonymous letters of unbounded 

In 1789 two booksellorauviiivington and enthusiasm, thoughprofessinglittlencquaint- 
Osborne, proposed to Rbrts a%on that he anco with literature. When he sent her bis 
should write a volume of jM.D. iar letters as portrait, she changed her name to Dickenson, 
patterns for illiterate coif pratwviters, Tie that she might not be supposed to correspond 
remembered, as ho says, an> boeailote which ho with an author. This was possibly the por- 
had heard from a friend, /John ado tho inci- trait whioh was afterwards in possession of 
dents a theme for the imah'St e£y letters. In ‘ long ’ Sir Thomas Robinson at Rokeby, who 
this way ‘ Pamela ’ was lo laicised between had a star and a blue riband painted upon it 
10 Nov, 1739 and 10 Jai3ome)o. A similar and christened it 1 Sir Robert Walpole,’ to 
story by Hughes in tho ‘ Siore it or’ (No, 376) fit it for aristocratic company (Southey's Lift 
has boon supposed to hjy [<J,'iven the hint, and Correspondence, iii. 347). Lady Brads- 


spurious continuation, call cl ip, ■ 
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haigk, However, consented to become per- 
BonaUy known to Richard, son at the beginning 
of 1760, and afterwards saw him occasionally 
in the little circle where lie received the 
worship of numerous, chiefly feminine, ad- 
mirers. With them he elaborately discussed 
t ke moral and literary problems suggested 
by his works, and especially by his final 
iierformance, ‘ Sir Charles Grandison.’ It 
was to be a pendant to the portrait of a good 
woman in ‘ Clarissa,’ and he originally in- 
tended to call it ‘ The Good Man. He was 
rending the manuscript and consulting 
various Mends about it in 1761. It was pub- 
lished in 1763, and, though it has never held 
so high a position as 1 Clarissa,’ was received 
with equal enthusiasm at the time. Ilis 
feme had attracted pirates, and the treachery 
of some of his workmen enabled Dublin book- 
sellers to obtain and reprint an early, though 
not quite complete, copy. Richardson pub- 
lished a pamphlet, dated 14 Sept. 1766, com- 
plaining of his wronge, and appears to have 
been greatly vexed by the injury. lie was, 
however, prospering in his business. In 
1764 he was chosen master of the Stationers’ 
Company, a position, it is said, ‘not only 
honourable but lucrative’ {Correspondence, 
i. xlvi). In 1766 he pulled down his house 
at Salisbury Court, bought a row of eight 
bouses, upon the site of which he erected a 
nswprinting office, andmado a new dwelling- 
house of what had formerly been his ware- 
house. Everybody, he says, was better pleased 
with the new premises than his wife, which, 
as the new dwelling-house was less con- 
venient than the old one, was not surprising, 
The trouble of the arrangement had, he said, 1 
diverted his mind from any further literary I 
projects (ib. v. 63, 04). This house was de- ! 
motished in 1890. In 1700 he bought half 
the patent of ‘ law-printer to his majesty,’ 
and carried on the business in partner- 
ship with Miss Cathorina Lintot. lie had 
taken into partnership a nephew, who suc- 
ceeded to the business. lie had become 
nervous and hypochondriacal. He was rarely 
seen by his workmen in later years, and com- 
municated with them by written notes, a cir- 
cumstance perhaps explained by the deafness 
ofhis foreman. He died of apoplexy on4 July 
1701, and was buriod by the side of his first 
wife in St, Bride’s Church, 

Richardson’s first wife died on 26 Jan. 
1780-1, All their children (five sons and a 
daughter) died in childhood— two boys in 
1780. By his second wife, Elizabeth, sister 
of James Leake, a bookseller at Bath, ho had 
& son, who died young, and five daughters. 
Four daughters survived him — Mary, married 
in 1767 to Thilip Ditcher, a Bath surgeon; 


she died a widow in 1783 ; Martha, married 
in 1762 to Edward Bridgen; Anne, who died 
unmarried on 27 Dec. 1803; and Sarah, who 
married a surgeon named Crowther. The 
second Mrs. Richardson died on S Nov. 1773, 
aged. 77, and was buried with her husband. 

Richardson had a country house at NotH- 
End, Hammersmith, now occupied by Sir 
Edward Buruo-Jones. In this most of his 
novels were composed. He generally spent 
his Saturdays ana Sundays there (ib. vi. 21). 
A picture of the Iioum forms the fronti- 
spiece to the fourth volume of his 1 Corre- 
spondence,’ and a picture of the * grotto 1 in 
the gardens, with Richardson reading the 
manuscript of ' Sir Charles Grandison ’ to 
his friends in 1761, forms the frontispiece 
to the second volume. In 1764 he moved 
to Parson's Green, Fulham (ib. iii. 99), where 
he generally had some friends to stay with 
him. Tile little circle of admirers never 
failed him, and he seems to have deserved 
their affection. 

Richardson was a type of the virtuous 
apprentice — industrious, regular, and honest. 
He was a good master, and used to hide 
a half-crown among the types in the office 
so that the earliest riser might find it. 
Though cautious, aud even fidgety, about 
business, he was exceedingly liberal in his 
dealings. lie was generous to poor authors; 
he helped Loetitia Pilkington [q. v.l in her 
distresses ; forgave a debt toWilliamWebster 
£q. v.], who calls him ‘the most amiable man 
m the world ’ (Nichols, Lit. Aneod. v. 166). 
Johnson, when under arrest for debt in 1766, 
applied to him with a confidence in his kind- 
ness justified by the result (see anecdotes in 
Birkbeok JSxltIb B oswell, i. 303 n.) Richard- 
son appears to have made Johnson’s acquaint- 
ance through the ‘Rambler’ (1760), to which 
lie contributed No. 97. Johnson prefaced the 
paper with a note to the effect that the author 
was one who 1 taught the passions to move at 
the commandof virtue,’ and, though not blind 
to Riohardson’sfoibles, always extolled him as 
far superior to Fielding. Aaron Hill [q. v.] 
and Thomas Edwards [q. v.l, who died in his 
house, and Young of the ‘Night Thoughts’ 
were among the authors with whom lie ex- 
changed compliments, and who found in him 
both a friend and a publisher. He appears 
to have been respected by his fellow- 
tradesmen, especially Gave, who exchanged 
vorses with him (given in Nichols’s Lit. 
Anted, ii, 76) on occasion, of a dinneT of 
printers. Richardson, however, wob unfit 
for the coarse festivities of the time, and 
was probably regarded as a milksop, fitter 
for the society or admiring ladies. He refers 
constantly to his nervous complaints, which 
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grew upon liim, and describes liis own ap- morality, the real pathos attracted the Tt 
pearance minutely in a letter to Lady Brads- at large, lie was admired in Gorm°™ 
liaigh ( Correspondence , iv. 290). lie was whence Klopstook’s first wife wrote h^’ 
about 6 ft. 6 in. in height, plump, and fresh- some charming letters, and the Mom' 
coloured ; he carried a cane to support him invited him to visit them. A Dutch m” 3 
in ‘sudden tremors;’ stole quietly along, sler declared thatparts of ‘Clarissa’ if fn^'i 
lifting ‘ a grey eye too often overclouded by in the Bible, would he ‘pointed out as niani 
mistinesses from the head ’ to observe all the fest proofs of divine inspiration’ (Correm v 
ladies whom ho passod, looking first humbly 242). Ilia success was most remarkable in 
at their feet, and then taking a rapid hut Franca, whore Diderot wrote of him ruth 
observing glance at tlioir whole persons. A enthusiasm (see remarks in Moblei’s Diderot 
portraitj by Joseph Highmore [q. v.] (with a ii. 44r-9 ; of. Texth, Rousseau et le Cosmon'- 
companion portrait or Mrs. Richardson), is litime litUraire au xmi e sikle chap v 
in the Stationers’ Hall. An engraving from 189C), and Rousseau made him’ a model 
this forms the frontispiece to the first volume for tho ‘ Nouvelle Ildloise.’ In his letter to 
of the ‘Correspondence.’ Two others by D’Alembert, Rousseau says that thereisiu no 
Highmore aro in the National Portrait Gul- languago a romance equal to or approacliin>r 
lery. A portrait, by Mason Chamberlin ‘Clarissa.’ Riohardson, it is said (Niohois 
[ q. v.], ‘ in possession of the Earl of Onslow,’ Anted, iv. 188), annotated his disciple’s 
was engraved by Scriven in 1811. performance in a way which showed ‘ dis- 

Richordson’s vanity, stimulated by tho gust.’ In England, Richardson's tediousuess 
little cotorie in which ho lived, was an was felt from the first. ‘You would hane 
appeal for tenderness as much as an exces- yourself from impatience,’ as Johnson said 
sive estimate of his own merits, lie fully to Boswell (6 April 1772), if you read him 
accepted the narrow moral standard of his for the Btory. The impatience, in spite of 
surroundings, and his dislike of Fielding and warm eulogies by orthodox critics, has pro- 
Sterne shows his natural prejudices. Hie bably grown stronger. His last enthusiastic 
novels represented the didacticism of his lime, reader was Macaulay, who told Charles 
and are edifying tracts developed into great Groville ( Queen Victoria, ii. 70) that he 
romances. They owe their power partly to could almost restoro 1 Clarissa ’ if it were 
the extreme earnestness with which they arc lost. Tho Btory of his success in infecting 
written. His correspondents discuss his his friends in India with his enthusiasm is 
persons as if they were real, and bog him to told in Tliaelcoray’s ‘ Roundabout Papers’ 
save Lovelaco’s soul ( Corresp . iv. 193). (Nil nisi honum), and confirmed in Sir G. 
Richardson takes the same tone. He wrote, Trevelyan's ‘ Life.' Probably Indian sooiety 
as ho tells us (il>. v. 2C8, vi. 110), ‘ without was then rather at a loss for light literature; 
a plan,’ and seems rather to watch the inci- Tho dales of publication of Richardson's 
dunts than to create them. IIo spared no three novels have been given abovB, The 
pains to give thorn reality, and applied to Biitisli Museum contains French tiausla- 
his friends to help him in uotails with which tions of ‘Pamela,’ dated 1741 (first two 
he was not familiar. Lady Mary Wortlcy volumes) and 1742; of ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’ 
Montagu could not help weeping over 1785, and, by Jules Janin, 1846; of ‘Grandi- 
daTiesa 'lilto a milkmaid,’ but declares son,’ 1784 j Italian translations of ‘ Claiissa,’ 
that Richardson knew nothing of the 1783, and of ‘ Grandison,’ 1784-9 ; and a 
manners of good society (Letters, 1 March Spanish translation of ‘ Grandison,’ 1798. 
and 20 Oct. 1762), and was no doubt a good Abridgments of 1 Clarissa’ by E. S. Dallas 
judge upon that point. Chesterfield, who, and one bv Mrs. Ward were published in 
however, recognises hie truth to nature, 1808; and an abridgment of ‘Grandison’ 
and IJoraco Walpolo malto similar criti- by Mary Ilowilfc in 1873.. An edition of 
cisms (Walpole, Correspondence, ed. Cun- the novels by Mtmgin, in nineteen volumes, 
ningham, iv. 306 ».) The minute realism of crown 8vo,. appeared in 1811. . ‘Clarissa’ 
hia stories convinced most readers of their and ‘Grandison’ are in the * British hove- 
truthfulness, But his influenoo was no lists ’.(1820), vols. i. to xv. ; the three.novels 
doubt duo cbiefiy to his sentimentalism, arc in Ballantyne’s ‘Novelists Library 
Lady Bradshaigk togs him in 1740 to toll her (1824), vols. vi. to viii. ; and an edition of the 
the meaning of this new word ‘ sentimental,’ three in twelve volumes, published by Bo- 
whieh has come into vogue for ‘ everything theran, appeared in 1883. A * Collection of 
that is clever and agreeable’ (Corresp. iv. tho Moral and Instructive Sentiments, to., 
288). Richardson’s works answer hor in the three volumes, was published in 1765. 
inquiry, and, though polite circles were Richardson published editions . of Do roes 
offended by his slovenly style and loose ‘ Tour through Great Britain ’ in 1742 and 
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later years with additions ; and in 1740 edited 
Sir Thomas Eoo’s ‘ Negotiations in his Em- 
bassy to the Ottoman Porta.’ His ‘ CJorre- 
mondenfle,’ selected from the ‘ Original 
Manuscripts bequeathed to his family, was 
edited by Anna Letitia Barbauld in 1804 
(London, 6 vols. 8vo). 

[The chief authority for Eichardson’s life is 
tie biographical account by Mrs. Barbauld. pre- 
fixed to his Correspondence, 1804, Most of the 
letters, from, which the correspondence ie ex- 
tracted, are now in the Forster Library at South 
Kensington. The collection includes many un- 
published letters, copies of poems, &c,, but docs 
not contain all the letters used by Mrs. Barbauld. 
There is also a life in Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iv. 
{78-98, and many references in other volumes, 
sea index. In ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 6tli ser. nil. 
107, are extricts from a copy of ‘ Clarissa/ an- 
notited by Eicliardson and Lady Bradsliaigh j 
and in 4th ser. i. 885, ill. 875, some unpublished 
letters of BichardBon.j L. S. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL (d. 1805), 
stenographer, was educated at the King’s 
School, Chester, from 1736 to 1739. He 
afterwards kept an 'academy’ in Foregate 
Street, Chester, and was also the pastor of a 
small church of particular baptists in that 
city. He had considerable shrewdness, and 
read widely in later life. He died at his 
house in Pepper Street, Chester, on 21 Mamh 
1806. 

He was the author of an ingenious treatise 
entitled ‘A New System of Short-hand, by 
which more may be written in one hour than 
in an hour and a half by any other system 
hitherto published, which is herefullydemon- 
strated by a fair comparison with one of the 
beBt systems extant [Dr. Mavor’s], with a 
short and easy method by which any person 
may determine, even heforo he learns this 
system, whether it will enable him to follow 
a speaker Liverpool, 1800, 8vo j 2nd edit. 
Liverpool, 1802 ; 4th edit. London, 1810, 8vo; 
5th edit, about 1820. This system was based 
on ‘new-invented 1 ines’ — viz, three horizontal 
and two perpendicular — intended, among 
other things, to express the first letter of 
every word. The use of the lines necessi- 
tated the preparation of a specially ruled 
paper, and the writing occupied a wide field. 
On this account the system gradually passed 
out of notice. A work entitled ‘Richard- 
son’s Shorthand Improved/ by William Hen- 
sliaw, appeared at London in 1831, and 
Thomas Roberts published at Denbigh in 
1889 ‘ Stenographia, neu Law Fer, yn ol 
trefn Mr. Samuel Richardson/ &c., wherein 
the system is skilfully fitted to the ortho- 
graphy of the W elsk language. A modifica- 
tion of the system, adapted to Lewis’s alpha- 


bet, was published by E. Hinton of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1826, and tbe scheme of 
lines and positions for denoting the initial 
letter of each word was also followed by 
Laming Warren Tears in his ‘One Step Fur- 
ther to Stenography/ 1834, and his ‘ Short 
Short Haiid/ 1852. 

[Faulmann’s Hiatorische Grammatik der SLe 
nographie, pp. 176-80 ; Gent. Mag. 1805, i. 487 ; 
Gibson’s Bibliography of Shorthand ; Levy’s Hiat. 
of Shorthand, p. 131 ; Lewis's Hist. Account of 
Shorthand, p. 174; Shorthand, a Scientific Mag. 
ii. 12-17 ; Zeibig'B Gesehichto der Gesohwind- 
sohroibkunst, p. 210,] T. O. 

RICHARDSON, Sib THOMAS (1569- 
1636), judge, son of William Richardson and 
Agnes, his wife, baptised at Hardwick, Nor- 
folk, on 3 July 1669, matriculated as a 
pensioner from Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
in June 1684. On 6 March 1580-7 he was 
admitted at Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to 
the bar on 28 Jan. 1694-6. In 1605 he was 
deputy steward to the dean and chapter of 
Norwich; afterwards he was recorder, suc- 
cessively, of Buiy St. Edmunds and Nor- 
wich. He was Lent reader at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1614, and on 18 Oct. of that year 
became serjeant-at-law ; about the same time 
he was made chancellor to the queen. 

On the meeting of parliament on 30 Jan. 
1620-1, Richardson was chosen speaker of 
the House of Commons, in which he sat for 
St. AlbonB. The excuses which he made 
before accepting this office appear to have 
been more than formal, for an eye-witness 
reports that he ‘wept downright.’ On 
26 March 1621 he was knighted at White- 
hall on conveying to the king the congratu- 
lations of the commons upon the recent cen- 
sure of Sir Giles Mompesson [q. v.] In the 
chair he proved a veritable King Log, and 
the house had the good sense not to re-elect 
him. His term of office was marked by the 
degradation of Bacon. On 20 Feb. 1624-6 
he was made king’s serjeant ; and on 28 Nov. 
1626 he succeeded Sir Henry Hobart as lord 
chief justice of the common picas, after a 
vacancy of nearly a year. His advancement 
was said to have cost him 17,000/. and his 
second marriage (see infra). His opinion, 
which had the concurrence of his colleagues, 
13 Nov. 1628, that the proposed use of 
the rack to elicit confession from the Duke 
of Buckingham's murderer, Felton, was ille- 
gal, marks an epoch in the history of our 
criminal jurisprudence. In the following 
December he presided at the trial of three 
of the Jesuits arrested in Clerkenwell, and 
secured the acquittal of two of them by re- 
quiring proof, which was not forthcoming, 
of their orders. 
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In the same year lie took part in the care- 
ful review of the law of constructive trea- 
son occasioned by tko caso of Hugh Pine, 
charged with that crime for words spoken 
derogatory to the king's majesty, the result 
of which was to limit the oiience to oases of 
imagining the king's death. Ho also con- 
curred in the guarded and somewhat evasive 
opinion on tho extent of privilege of parlia- 
ment which the king elicited from the judges 
011 occasion of tho turbulent scenes which 
preceded the dissolution of 4 March 1628-9. 
By his judgment, imposing a fine of BOO l. 
without imprisonment, in the case of Richard 
Chambers [q. v.1, he went as far as he reason- 
ably could in the direction of leniency ; and 
his concurrence in the barbarous sentences 

? aeseil upon Alexander Leighton (1568- 
049) [q. v.] and William Prynne [q. v.] was 
probably dictated by timidity, ana contrasts 
strongly with the tenderness which he ex- 
hibited towards the iconoclastic bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Ilonry Sherfield [q.v.] 
Richardson was advanced to the ohief- 
justiceship of the king's bonch on 24 Oet. 
1031, and rode the western circuit. Though 
no puritan, he made, at the instance of the 
Somersot magistrates in Lent 1632, an order 
suppressing the ‘ wakes ' or Sunday rovcls, 
which were a fertile source of crime in the 
county, and directed it to he read in church. 
This brought him into collision with Laud, 
who sent for him and told him it was the 
king’s pleasure he should rescind the order. 
This monition he ignored until it was re- 
peated by tho king himself. IXo then, at the 
ensuing summer assizes (1633), laid the 
matter fairly bofore tho justices and grand 
jury, professing his inability to comply with 
the royal mandate on the ground that the 
order had been made by the joint consent of 
tho whole bench, and was in fact a mere con- 
firmation and enlargement of similar orders 
made in the county since tho time of Queon 
Elizabeth, all which he substantiated from 
tho county records. This caused him to bo 
cited before the council, reprimanded, and 
transferred to the Essex circuit. ‘I am 
like,’ ho muttered as ho left tho council 
board, ‘to he choked with the archbishop’s 
lawn sleeves.’ He died at his house in 
Ohanoory Lane on 4 Fob. 1684-5, His re- 
mains were interred in the north aisle of the 
choir, Westminster Abbey, beneath a marble 
monument. There is a bust by Le Sueur. 

Richardson was a capable lawyer and a 
weak man, much addicted to flouts and jeers. 
'Let him have the “Book of Martyrs, ’ he 
said, when the question whether Prynue 
should be allowed the use of books was be- 
fore the court j ' for the puritans do account 


lnm a martyr.’ He could also make a caunie 
jest at lus own expense. ‘ You see now,’ « 
dryly remarked, when by stooping low ! 
had just avoided a missile aimed It him by 
a condemned felon, ‘if I had been an no- 
ught judge I had been slain.’ He was not 
without some tincture of polite learni™ 
which caused John Taylor [q.v.], the wat« 
poet, to dedteate to him one of the immer- 
sions of his 1 Stiperbioe Flagellum 1 (1621) " 
Richardson married twice. His ttiBt wife 
Ursula, third daughter of John Southwell 
of Barham Hall, Suffolk, was buried at St 
Andrew’s, TTolbom, on 13 June 1624. Hi, 
second wile, married at St. Gilas-in-the- 
Fields, Middlesex, on 14 Dec. 1026, was the 
first Duke of Buckingham’s maternal second 
cousin once removed, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Beaumont of Stoughton, Leicer- 
tershire, and relict of Sir John A aldmynt.^ 
By his first wife he had issue twelve c hildr en' 
of whom four daughters and one son, Thoma-| 
survived him. By his second wife he had no 
issue. She was created on 28 Feb. 1628- ‘J 
Baroness of Cramond in the peerage of Scot- 
land, for life, with remainder to her stepson, 
Sir Thomas Richardson, K.B., who dying in 
her lifetime on 12 March 1644-6, his eoa 
Thomas succeeded to the peerage onher death 
in April 1651. The title became extinct by 
the death, without issue, of William, the 
fourth lord, in 1735. 


[Blomefleld's Norfolk, ed. 1805 ii. 449, iii, 
860, ix. 40, x. 37 ; Chester's Westm. Abbey Reg. 
p. 181 ; Lincoln’s Inn Reg. ; Collins’s Peerage, 
od. Brydges, iv. 258, vi. 823m. ; Douglas’s Peer- 
age of Scotland, j. 868 ; Dugdnlo’s Orig. p. 255; 
Chron. Ser. pp. 103-6; Pari. Hist. i. 1181 et 
soq,; Nichols’s Progr. James I, iii. 661, 060; 
Commons’ Journ. i. 607 ; Cal. Stats Paptrs, 
Com. 1010-35 ; Lords’ Journ. iii. 168; Camden 
Misc. ii. (Dise. Jes. Coll.) 12; Writer Yonge’s 
Diary (Camden. Soe.),p. 97 ; Rushworth’B Hist. 
Coll. i. 882 ; Cobbett’s State Trials, iii. 235 et 
seq., 259 at fcoq., 371, 61D etseq.; Wbitolocke's 
Mom. p. 17 ; L’tud’s Works (Libr. Anglo-C.ith. 
TheoI.J, vol. vi. pt. i. p. 319; Prynno’s Canter- 
burio’s Doom, pp. 128-48; Heylyn’s Cyprinnus 
Anglien*, 1008, pp. 266 et soq,; Sir John Bwm- 
ston’s Autobiography (Camden Woe.), p. 6 1 ; Met- 
calfa’s Book of Knights ; Anecdotes and Tradi- 
tions (Camden Soc.); Harl. MS 6395, §394; 
Smith’s Obituary (Camden Soc ); Corset’s Collect. 
Anglo-Poet. pt. x. p. 288 ; Gardiner’s Hist. Eugl. 
vol. vii. ; Stanley’s Ilist. Mem. Westm.. Abbey ; 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. i. 09 ; Visitation of 
Leicestershire (Hurl. Soo.), p. 170 ; Collins’s 
Baronetage, 17 41, vol. iii, ‘ Beaumont of 
Stoughton Grange.’] J. M. R. 

RICHARDSON, THOMAS (177U1853), 
quakor and financier, son of Robert Richard- 
son, formerly of Hull, and of Caroline Garth, 
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tfa s borji at Darlington on 16 Sept. 1771. 
He was second cousin of George Richardson 
v.l After a scanty education at home, 
Sonias was apprenticed to a grocer in Sun- 
derlnnd. His cousin, Edward Pease [q.v.], 
rare him money for a passage to London and 
an introduction to Messrs. Smith, Wright, 
& Gray, the quaker bankers of Lombard 
Street, who engaged him as messenger at a 
salary 'of 40 l. a year. lie rose to he clerk and 
confidential manager, In 1806, with his 
friend John Overend, a Yorkshireruan, and 
also a bank clerk, he started bill-broking in 
a small upstairs room in Pinch Lane, Corn- 
jjjU, Their system of charging commission 
to the borrower only was original. They were 
soon joined by Samuel Gurney [q. v.], moved 
to Lombard Street (part of the premises 
now occupied by Glyn, Mills, & Currie’s 
bank), and rose rapidly to financial power 
and pre-eminenco. In 1810Riohardaon twice 
rare evidence before tho bullion committee 
of the House of Commons. He retired from 
business in 1830. The firm, after being 
converted into a limited liability company 
(Overend, Gurney, & Co.), suddenly stopped 
payment on ' Black Friday,’ 1866, spreading 
nun far and wide. The directors were tried 
for conspiracy and fraud, but were acquitted. 

Richardson built himself a handsome house 
at Stamford Hill, and another at Groat 
Ayton, Yorkshire, where he interested him- 
self in establishing an agricultural school for 
the north of England, to be managed by 
Friends. To this ho contributed about 
11,0002. He owned a third house at Allonby, 
Cumberland, and he was n generous bene- 
factor to the neighbouring Friends’ school at 
Wigton. The railway enterprises of George 
Stephenson [a. v.] and tho Peases received 
his substantial support, and he was one ol 
the sbe who purchased the estate which de- 
veloped into the town of Middlesborough, 

Richardson died at Rcdcar on 26 April 
1856, leaving by his will money for educa- 
tional purposes in the Society of Friends. 
Re married Martha Beeby of Allonby, but 
left no children. An engraved portrait, wit h 
the title ‘A Friend in Lombard Street, 1 is 
at Devonshire House. 

[Biographical notice in tho Friends’ Quarterly 
Eraminor for October I80l,byliis great-nephow, 
J. G, Raker, F.R.S. ; Biogr. Cut. of Portraits at 
Devonshire House, p. 680 ; Records of a Quaker 
Family, by Mrs. Ogdon Eoyeo, 1880 j Reports of 
tho Commons, evil. 122, 147. J O. F. S. 

RICHARDSON, TnOMAS (1816- 
1867), industrial chemist, born on 8 Oct. 
1816 at Newcnstle-on-Tyne, was educated 
in that town and at Glasgow, whither he 
went at an early age to study chemistry 


under Dr. Thomas Thomson (1778-1852) 
[q. v.] ; he then proceeded to Giesseu, where, 
under the guidance of Justus von Liebig, he 
carried out researches on the composition of 
coal and the use of lead chromate in organic 
analysis (Philosophical Magazine, xiii. 121, 
1888, xv. 23, 1839), and graduated Ph.D. 
He afterwards went to Paris with Thom- 
son, and completed his studies under J. 
Pelouze, with whom he published, in 1838, 
a research on the action of water on cyanogen 
and the consequent formation of ozulmic 
acid (Comptes Rendm, vi. 187). On his re- 
turn to Newcastle he devoted himself almost 
entirely to manufacturing chemistry, taking 
out a number of patents for various pro- 
cesses, In 1840 he began, at Blaydon, near 
Newcastle, to remove the impurities, con- 
sisting chiefly of antimony, from 1 hard ’ lead, 
and thus to convert it into ‘ soft ’ lead, by 
means of a current of air driven over the 
molten metal ; the impurities were oxidised, 
floated to the surface, and were then skimmed 
off. Practical improvements introduced into 
the process by George Burnett soon after led 
to the annual importation of several thousand 
tons of Spanish hard lead into the Tyne dis- 
trict, whore it was purified. John Porcy 
(1817-1889) [q.v.](wno appears to have had 
an animus against Richardson) quotes a letter 
from J ames Leatliar t declaring that Richard- 
son was pot the inventor of this process, and 
states that a patent for it waB granted to 
Walter Hall in 1814. 

In 1844 Richardson began at Blaydon the 
manufacture of superphosphates, as suggested 
by Liobig, and commenced, in 1842 in the 
south of England, by Mr. (now Sir) John 
Lawes. In 1847, together with Edmund 
Ronalds [q, v.], he began to translate Knapp’s 
‘ Technological Chemistry/ which was pub- 
lished between 1848 and 1861. A second 
edition, in five parts, published in 1866, was 
rewritten so as to form a new work. Henry 
WattB (1816-1884) [q. v.J replaced Ronalds 
as Richardson’s collaborator for the last three 
of the five parts ; and the book, which was 
recognised as a standard work, haB been in- 
corporated by Charles Edward Groves and 
William Thorp in their ‘Chemical Teclmo- 

*5ji 1848 Richardson patented a method for 
condensing ‘ lead-fume* by means of steam, 
originally suggested by Bishop Richard Wat- 
son (1787-1816) [q. v.] (Perot, Metallurgy 
of Lead, p. 446). In the winter session of 
1848 Richardson became lecturer on che- 
mistry in the Newcastle school of medicine 
and surgery. After the temporary disrup- 
tion of the school in 1861, lie joined the 
school continued by the majority of the lee- 
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turera, which became connected in the same 
year with the -university of Durham. 

In June 1858 Richardson was made lec- 
turer on chemistry in the university of Dur- 
ham, and thedegree of MA. was conferred on 
him by that university. In 1856, together 
with Thomas J. Taylor, he began to collect 
information on the history of the chemical in- 
dustries of the Tyne district, He was helped 
later hy J. C. Stevenson, R. 0. Olapham, and 
by Thomas Sopwitb, F.R.S. [q. v.], and pub- 
lishedin collaboration two interesting reports 
on the subject in the ‘ Report of the British 
Association' for 1803 (pp. 701, 716). Those 
were incorporated in nbook on 1 The Industrial 
Resources of . . . the Tyne, Wear, and Tecs,’ 
edited by himself, William G. (now Lord) 
Armstrong, [Sir] Isaac Lowthian Boll, and 
John Taylor; two editions appeared in 1804. 

He published, together with Armstrong 
and James Longridge, three important re- 
ports (dated 26 Aug. 1857 and 16 Jan. 1868) 
on the use of the ‘ Steam Coals of the Hart- 
ley District of Northumberland in Steam- 
Boilers,’ addressed to the Steam Collieries 
Association of Ncwcnstle-on-Tyne. The re- 

0 1 s contain a record of a large and care- 
y conducted series of experiments ; the 
conclusions were opposed to those of Sir 
Henry Thomas de la Beche [q.v.] and Dr, 
Lyon (now Lord) Playfair, on whoso recom- 
mendation Welsh stoam coal had been exclu- 
sively adopted by the navy. Richardson’s 
reports were republished in 1869, together 
with T, W. Miller and R. Taplin’e ‘ Report 
... on Hartley Coal.’ About 18G6 Richard- 
son earned out, with Mr. Lavington E. 
Fletcher at Kirklees, near Wigan, a similar 
serieB of experiments, which were published 
in 1807 ae ‘Experiments . . . Ton] the 
Steam Coals of Lancashire and Cheshire.’ 
Richardson became an associate of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers on 3 May 1804, 
was elected F.R.S. on 7 June 1800, and fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 
the same year. Ho was also a member of 
the Royal Irish Academy. lie died of apo- 
plexy at "Wigan on 10 July 1887. 

Richardson published fii’leon independent 
papeis and six in collaboration with E. J. J. 
JBrowoll (a fellow lecturer at the Newcastle 
school of medicine, and partner), John Leo, 
J. Pelouze, T. Sopwith, and Robert Dundas 
Thomson [q.v.], on various chemioal q uesti ons . 

[Richardson's own papers ; Obituary iu the 
Proc. of the Royal Soeioty of Edinburgh, 1861), 
vi. 188 j Emblelon’s History of tho Medical 
School at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, p. 91 j English 
Cyoloptodia, Suppl. ; Royal Soc. Catalogue ; List 
ot Members of the Royal Society, 1807 j Peray’s 
Metallurgy of Lead, passim.] P. J. H, 


“T' THOMAS MILES 

old Ty pedals family, was the master of St 
Andrew’s grammar school, Newcastle. Moses 


Aaron Richardson [q.v.] was a younger 
brother. Richardson was at first appren- 
ticed to an engraver and afterwards to a 
cabinet-maker, whom he left to set up m 
business for himself. After five years’ ex- 
perience of cabinet-making, he turned teacher 
and from 1808 to 1813 filled the post which 
his father had held at the grammar school. 
Then he decided to adopt an artistio career 
and soon acquired some distinction as a 
painter of landscape. He worked chiefly in 
watercolour, and found most of his subjects 
in the scenery of the Borders and the High- 
lands, though in later life he went aaiar 
afield as Italy and Switzerland. Ilis first 
picture of importance was a ‘ View of New- 
castle from Gateshead Fell,’ which was pur- 
chased hy the corporation of his native town. 
In 1810 ho began to illustrate with aqua- 
tints his brother’s ‘ Collection of Armorial 
Hearings ... in the Chapol of St. Andrew, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,’ which was published 
in 1818, and followed in 1820 by a larger 
work dealing with the church of St. Nicholas, 
and also illustrated by Richardson. In 
1833 and 1834 he was engaged upon a work 
on the ‘ Castles of the English and Scottish 
Borders,’ which he illustrated with mezzo- 
tints. Neither of these publications was 
finished. Richardson became well known 
as a contributor to the London exhibitions 
from 1818, when he sent his first picture to 
the Royal Academy, and was elected a mem- 
ber of the New Watercolour Society, now the 
Royal Institute. His work is represented 
in the public galleries at South Kensington, 
at Dublin, and at Liverpool. He died at 
N ewcastlo on 7 March 1848, leaving a widow 
mid a large family, one of whom, Thomas 
Miles, has followed the father’s profession. 

[Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers; 
Rodgi are's Diet, of Artists of the English 
School ; Graves's Diet, of Artists.] E. G. H. 

RICHARDSON, VAUGHAN (1670 P- 
1729), organist and composer, was present, 
when a child of the Chapel Royal, at the 
coronation at Westminster of James n and 
Queen Mary on 23 April 1686. In Jane 
1693 he was appointed organist of Win- 
chester Cathedral. He composed in 1697 
* An Entertainment of New Mustek on the 
Peace of Ryswick.’ Owing perhaps to his 
enthusiasm, a series of musical celebrations 
of St. Cocilia's day was held annually at 
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Winchester, the festival for 1703 fceiag an- 
nounced to take place on 22 Nov. at the 
Bishop of Winchester’s palace ‘ called Wool- 
say Mar Winchester, where (in honour of 
St. Cecilia) will he performed o new set of 
vocal and instrumental musick composed by 
Hr. Vaughan Richardson, organist of the 
cathedral’ (Husk). He had already published 
in his' Collection of New Songs,’ 1701, music 
for the ode ‘ Ye tuneful and harmonious choir,’ 
but ha is better remembered as the composer 
of a ‘Service in C’ (Tudwav, MS. Collection, 
vol. vi.), and some fins anthems, ‘ 0 Lord 
God of my salvation ’ (ib. vol, v.) and 1 0 how 
amiable,’ published in the first volume of 
Page's ‘ Harmonia Sacra ’ and other collec- 
tions. 

Richardson died, aged about 59, before 
26 June 1729, at Winchester. A daughter 
survived him. 

[Hawkins's History, pp. 764, 771; SandfortVs 
Coronation, p. 60; Husk’s Celebrations, pp. 92, 
93 ; Grove’s Diet. iii. 127, iv. 772; P. C. C. 
Admon. Grants, 1729.] L. M. H. 

RICHARDSON, WILLIAM (1698- 
1775), antiquary, bom at Wilshamstead, on 
28 July 1698, was son of Samuel Richardson, 
vicar of Wilshamstead, near Bedford, by his 
wife Elisabeth, daughter of SamuelBentham, 
rector of Knebworth and Paul’s Walden, 
both in Hertfordshire. His father’s brother, 
Jons Riouaupbon (1047-1726 P), fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, from 1074 
until 1086, and rector of North Luffenham, 
Rutland, from 1686 until his ejection ns a 
non-jurorin 1090, wrote an able ^Vindication 
of the Canon of the Now Testament against 
Toland' (London, 1700, 8vo; 3rd odit. 1719), 
and ‘ Thirty-nine Prmleetiones ’ delivered in 
Emmanuel College Chapel, which his nephew, 
William the antiquary, edited in 1726 (Reli- 
quary, July 1876, p.47 ; Keitldweli., Worlis, 
App. p. xi ; Add. MS. 6861). 

William was educated at Oakham aud 
Westminster, and admitted on 19 March 
1715-10 as a pensioner at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he was elected scholar. In 
1720 ho was a 1 Johnson ’ exhibitioner, He 

S actuated B.A. in 1719, M.A. in 1723, and. 

D. in 1735, and was ordained deacon in 
{Member 1720, and priest in September 
1722. On the resignation of his father he 
was appointed probondory of Welton Rivall 
in Lincoln Cathedral on 19 Oct. 1724, and 
held that probend until 1700. He acted as 
eurata at St. Olavo’s, Southwark, until 1726, 
when he was elected lecturer at that ehuroh. 

At the request of Bishop Gibson and Bishop 
Potter, Richardson undertook a new odition 
of Godwin’s work on the English episcopate 
TOL xvx. 


(‘De Prffisulibus Angliee Commentarii’), and 
he removed to Cambridge in 1734 in order 
that he might avail himself of its libraries 
and be in communication with Thomas Baker 
and other antiquaries. The book — the finest 
than issued by theCambridgepress — appeared 
in 1743. Richardson's residence at Cambridge 
led to a closer acquaintance with the fellows 
of Emmanuel College, and on 10 Aug. 1736 
he was unanimously, and without his know- 
ledge, chosen master of the college, although, 
he had never been a fellow. In 1737 and in 
1769 — on the latter occasion after a contest 
with Dr. Roger Long [q.v.} — he was elected 
vice-chancellor of the university, and from 
1740 to 1768, when he resigned the post, he 
was ons of the king’s chaplains. 

Archbishop Potter, by his will, dated 
12 Aug. 1746, left his executors all his op- 
tions in ecclesiastical preferments, but bade 
them have regard in the distribution to 
Richardson and other friends. He also ap- 
ealed in the will to Richardson to correct 
is account of Archbishop Tenison in the 
new edition of Godwin’s ‘De Prsesulibus.’ 
This Richardson did. The cancelled passage 
and that substituted for it are printed in the 
‘ Biograpliin Britannica’ (1763, vol. vi. pt. i. 
Suppl. p. 78). When the precentorship of Lin- 
coln, one of Potter’s optiona, became vacant 
on 18 May 1766, Richardson claimed it, and 
filed a hill in chancery against Archdeacon 
John Chapman [q. v.], another claimant. 
Henley, the 1 ord keeper, gave a decision in N o- 
vember 1769 against Richardson, who, under 
the advice of Charles Yorks, appealed to the 
Ilouse of Lords. On 18 Fob. 1700, after a 
trial lasting three days, the case was de- 
cided, mainly through the influence of Lord 
Mansfield, in his favour (cf. Buhn’s Eccle- 
siastical Law, ed. 1703, i. 172-8). Richard- 
son was duly installed in the preoentorship 
on 3 March 1760, and held it until death. 

Riohardson died at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, on 16 March 1776, after a lin- 
gering decay, and was buried in the college 
chapel by the side of his wife, who had died 
on 21 March 1769. A portrait of him is in 
the picture-gallery ot Cambridge. He is 
depicted in old age, of a somewhat stern and 
forbidding aspect, seated, and with a pen in 
his hand. In 1728 he married at St. Olave’s 
Anne, only daughter and heiress of William 
Howe of Cheshire, and widow of Captain. 
David Durell, 

Richardson was a good-humoured man, but 
strict in small points of discipline. He was 
a strong tory in politics. He left some collec- 
tions on the constitution of his university and 
many biographical anecdotes of its members, 
which he once intended to publish. Memoirs 

4 D 
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by him of about 850 persons are ill the Cam- them t o St. Petersburg. There be acted «" 
bridge University Library, but their value is secretary to Lord Cathcart, as -well as tuto 
diminished by the use of short hand and sym- to his & 0118 . 01 

hols not easily interpreted. He also drew up One of the youths having died in St 
a list of graduates irom 1600 to 1785 with Petersburg, Richardson returned to Glasgow 
some additions to 17*16, It cannot, however, with the survivor in 1772; and the some 
always be relied upon, as ho read old writing year, on the initiative of Lord Cathcart who 
imperfectly. Several quarto volumes of his was lord rector, was appointed to thevaeant 
manuscripts, mostly relating to the university chair of humanity 111 Glasgow University 
and to his own college, are in the treasury lie was recognised by his students as* a most 
of Emmanuel College ; some other colloo- amiable and accomplished man ’ (Macleol 
tions by him are said to be lost (Coomsn, Highland Parish, p. 68) ; ' as a man of tho 
Athena Cantabr. vol. i. pp. iv-v). Several world lie stood unrivalled among his col- 
notes by him on puritan divines connected leagues’ (Cyril Tkomton, chap, vii.) 'When 
with the university are in Dyer's ‘ Cam- a student lie lind interested himself in the 
bridge University’ (ii. 8CO-71). lie was prosperous business of the brothers Foulis 
elected F.S.A. on 19 Juno 1735 ; and Stulco- , the printers and publishers, and one of his 
ley, who visited him in .1 nly 1740, noted that 1 letters is the main source of information re- 
he had ‘a very good collection of coyus, garding these notable publishers ( literary 
brilisli, roman, and onglisli ’ ( Memoirs , Bur- Jlistory of Glasgow, p. 82). He worked 
leos 9oc. lxxvi. 38). hard, not only as a professor, hut as a citizen 

Richardson’s only son, Itonimi Riorum)- and he was a zealous member of the ‘ Literary 
sow (1782-1781), wns prebendary of Lincoln Society of Glnbgow ’ (j'6. p. 182). He died 
Cathedral, chaplain-in-ordinary to the ldng, unmarried 3 Nov. 1814, 
and rector of tit. Anno’s, Westminster, and Richardson’s contributions to literature 
of AVallington in Hertfordshire. The last were considerable; his essays on Sliake- 
honoflcowasbostowocl upon him by Sir Joseph epoaro are tlioughtlul and vigorous; liispaper 
Yorlte, with whom lio lived, as chaplain, at on Hamilton of Rangour, in the ‘Lounger’ 
The Hague for several years. Ho died at (ii. 61), helped to revealatriie poet. Richard- 
I)onn Street, Soho, 011 27 Sept. 1781 in his 6 m’s poorns display culture, sense of form, 
fiftieth year. Ho printed two sermons, and and appreciation of good models, but they 
while in Holland draw up a pr6ois of the lack inspiration, ne published: 1. ‘APln- 
doouments in the fumous lawsuit Hamilton losophical Analysis of some of Shakespeare’s 
v. Douglas [soo Douquas, Lady Jane], It Remarkable Characters [Macbeth, Hamlet, 
was prmlod for distribution and put into tho Jaques, and Imogen],’ 1774. 2. ‘Cursory Re- 
hands of counsel. Ilis view was adopted by marks on Tragedy, Shakespeare, and certain 
tho IIouso of Lords. Italian and French Poets,’ 1774. 8. ‘Poems 

[Gent. Mug. 17S8 p. 146, 1776 p 161; chiefly Rural,’ 1774; 3rd edit. 1776. 4. ‘Es- 
Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. iv. 627! Nichols’s Lit. says on Shakespeare's Dramatic Characters of 
Anecdotes, ii. 634, 810, v. 167-0, viii. 260; Lo Richard 1H, King Lear, and Timon of Athens, 
Neva’s Fasti, it. 87, 236, iii. 000, 810, 702 ; with an Essay on tho Faults of Shakespeare,’ 
Caopor’s Ctimbr. Armais, iv. 881 ; liurkor’s Pur- 1783: 1784; 1785, 2 vols. 6. ‘Anecdotes of 
Ti.ma,i.434-6;informationthronghMr.01mwnoi', the Russian Empire, in a series of letters,’ 
master of Emmanuel College.] W. P. O. 1784. 6, ‘ Essays on Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
RICHARDSON, WILLIAM (1748- Character ol' Falalaff, and on his Imitation 
1814), professor of humanity at Glasgow, of Female OharactorsL’ 1789. 7. ‘The Indian, 
was bom on 1 Oct. 1743 at Aberffiylo, Perth- a Tragedy,’ 1790. 8. ‘Essays on Shake- 

shire, being son of the pariah minister, James speare’s Dramatic Characters’ (combining 
Richardson; and his wife Juan Burrell, a Nos, 1 and 4), 1797, 1812. 9. 2 The Maid 
native of Northumberland. Educated at the of Lochlin, a Lyrical Drama, with Odes and 
parish school, Richardson entered Glasgow other Poems,’ 1801. 10. ‘The Philanthrope, 
University in his fourteenth year, and die- a Periodical Essayist/ 1797. 11. ‘Poems and 
tinguishod himself as a student, besides Plays,’ 2 vols. 1805. Richardson furnished 
winning repute for a nimble gift of vorsify- on acute and suggestive article on Ossian’s 
ing. After graduating M.A., ho began the 1 mythology ’ for Graham’s * Essay on the 
•study of theology, wluoh he relinquished on Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems,’ 1807, and a 
being appointed tutor to Lord Cathoart’s two biographical sketch of his colleague, Pro- 
sons. With his pupils he ‘spent two years at fessor Arthur, to accompany that authors 
.Eton; and when Lord Cathcart, in 1768, was f Discoursos on Theology and Literary Sub- 
. appointed ambassador-oxt raordin ary lo tho jects.’ A paper of Richardson’s on ‘The 
Russian empress, Richardson accompanied Dramatic or Ancient Form of Historical 
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Composition ’ appears in the ‘ Transactions 
of the Edinburgh Society ’ for 1788 ; and he 
W1LB n, contributor to Stewart’s ‘Edinburgh 
Magazine and Review,’ the ‘Mirror,’ and the 
‘lounger.’ 

[Charabsrs’s Biographical Dictionary of Emi- 
Bt nt Scotsmen ; Scott’s Fasti Ecel, Scot. ; 
Anderson’s Scottish Nation.] T. B. 

RICHARDSON, WILLIAM (1740- 
1820), writer on geology and agriculture, wns 
torn in Ireland in 1740, He entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a scholar in 1701, gra- 
duated B.A. in 1703, proceeded M.A., was 
elected fellow in 1766, and became B.D. in 
1775 and D.D. in 1778. Edmund Malone 
fq. v.] was one of his college friends and con- 
temporaries. Ho became rector of Moy and 
Clonfele,co. Antrim, where his attention was 
directed to the origin of basalt, and he studied 
geology. A vigorous pamphloteor, he issued, 
between 1802 and 180d, five or six papers at- 
tacking the views of Desmarest, Hutton, and 
others as to the volcanic origin of this rock, 
and citing as a corroborating witness Pro- 
fessor Pictet of Geneva, who visited him in 

1801. IBs interest was next directed to the 
value as winter hay of the antumu and winter 
runners or stolons of the Irish florin grass 
(Agrostis stolon\fera of Linmmis, A. alb", 
var. stolonifera of modern botanists). With 
characteristic fervour he urged tho claims of 
this plant in numerous letters, articles, and 
pamphlets between 1800 and 1810, especially 
in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine 1 and in Til- 
lobh’s ' Philosophical Magazine,' putting it 
forward as a panacea for national poverty 
and as adapted to all climatos ‘from Iceland 
tolndia.’ The expenso of planting instead of 
aowing lias led to the neglect of his proposal. 
Richardson died at the Glebe House, Clonfele, 
in July 1820 ( Oent . Mag, 1820, ii. 88). 

Besides severulleltors on florin grass to the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine ’ between 1809 and 
1810, his chief papers wore : 1. * Observations 
on theBasaltic Ooast of Ireland,' Nioholson's 
‘Journal,’ vol.v. (1802). 2. ‘Account of the 
Whynn Dykes in the neighbourhood of the 
Giant’s Causeway, Ballyoastlo, and Belfast, 
in a Letter to the Bishop of Dromoro,' Dublin, 

1802, 4toj reprinted from the ‘ Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy/ vol.ix. (1803), 
and also in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine ’ for 
1810. 3. ‘Inquiry into the Consistency of 
Dr. Hutton’s Theory of the Earth, with the 
arrangement of the Strata on the Basaltic 
Coast of Antrim,’ Dublin, 1803, 4to; re- 
printed frqm the ‘ Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy,’ ib. ‘4. ‘Inquiry into the 
Origin ofthe Opinion that Basalt is Volcanic,’ 
Dublin, 1805, 4to. 6. ‘On the Volcanic 


Theory/ ‘ Transactions ofthe Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, 1806. 6. ‘ Letter on tho Alterations 
in the Structure of Rooks on the surface of 
theBasaltic Country/in ‘PhilosophicalTrans- 
actions/ 1808. 7. ‘Letter to Hon. Tan.y 
Corry [on] Irish Fiorin, or Fyoreen Grass, 
with Proofs/ Belfast, 1809, 8vo. 8. ‘Me- 
moir on Useful Grasses/ Dublin, 1809, 4toj 
reprinted from the ‘ Academy Transactions/ 
vol, xi., and also in the ‘Philosophical Maga- 
zine ’ for 1809 and 1813. 9. ‘Letter to She 
Marquis of Hertford on Fiorin Grass,’ Lon- 
don, 1810, 8vo. 10. ‘Letter on Irrigation 
to Right Hon. Isaac Corry/ Belfast, 1810, 
12 mo. 11, ‘ The Utility of Fiorin Grass : a 
Fuze Essay/ London, 1811, 8vo. 12. ‘On 
the Strata of Mountains/ ‘Philosophical 
Magazine/ 1811, 13. ‘Essay on the Peat- 
bogs of Ireland/ with appendix, ‘Dr.Rennie’s 
position relative to the Sterility of Peat-moss 
combated/ London, 1812, 8vo. 14. ‘The 
Cultivation of Fiorin : a Letter to the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society,’ 
Bath, 1812, 8vo. 16. ‘Letter on Zeolite and 
Ochre/ in J. Dubourdien’s ‘ Statistical Survey 
of Antrim/ Dublin, 1812, 8vo. 16. ‘ Essay 
on the Improvement of Dartmoor Forest, and 
... so much increasing our Grain Crops as to 
make future importation unnecessary ; both to 
be attained by the aid of Fiorin Grass/ Bath, 
1813, 8vo. 17. ‘On the Speculations ofthe 
Noptuninns/ in the ‘Philosophical Magazine/ 
,1816. 18 ‘ On the Similitude and Difference 
in the Formation of St. Helena and Antrim/ 
ib. 19. ‘ Letter to the Countess of Gosford ’ 
[on geological subjects], Newry, 1810, 8vo, 
and also in the ‘Philosophical Magazine/ 
1816. 20. ‘ Second Letter on Agriculture os 
a Science/ Newry, 1816, 8vo. 21. ‘Letter 
on the. Improvement of Grassy Mountains, 
by which they may he made to maintain 
through winter the whole stock that grazed 
upon them in summer/ Newry, 1817, 12mo. 
22, ‘An Essay on Agriculture/ London, 
1818, 8vo ; also in the ‘Philosophical Maga- 
zine 1 for 1816. 

[Donald-on’s Agricultural Biography, 1854, p, 
108 j Oent. Mag. 1820 ; Works.] G. S, B. 

RICHEY, ALEXANDER GEORGE 
(1830-1883), Irish historian, bom in 1830, 
was the son of Alexander Richey of Moun- 
temple, Ooolock, co, Dublin, and his wife, 
Matilda Browne, whose sister Margaret mar- 
ried Henry, second son of the first earl and 
father of the third earl of Charlemont. He 
was educated at Dungannon royal school, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1848, and 
wfts elected on the foundation in 1861 He 
graduated B.A. in 1863, winning the first 
gold medal in classics, LL.B. in 1856, and 

4 n 2 
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LL.D. in 1873. lie was called to the Irish 
bar in 1856, and took silk in 1871. In 1871 
he was appointed deputy rpgius professor 
of feudal and English law at Trinity Col- 
lege j he was also vice-president of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and an auditor and prizeman 
of the college historical society. lie died 
at his residence, 27 Upper Pembroke Street, 
Dublin, on 29 Nov. 1883, having married the 
older daughter of Major-general Henry Smith 
of Bathboys, co. Wicklow, who survived him 
with three sons and two daughters. He was 
buried on 3 Dec. in Mount Jerome cemetery. 
Sir Samuel Ferguson [q. v.], in his address to 
the Royal Irish Academy, described Richey 
as a man of the widest range of culture, an 
able lawyer, and a learned jurist. In politics 
ho was a liberal. 

Richey was author of : 1. ‘ Lectures on the 
History of Ireland; iwo series,’ i860, 1870, 
8vo ; the first was a course delivered at 
Alexandra College, Dublin, and comprised 
the history of Ireland down to 1634 ; tho 
second was delivered at Trinity College and 
went as far as the plantation of Ulster. 
Those lectures, together with other occa- 
sional lectures, were embodied in ‘ A Short 
History of tho Irish People, down to the 
Planl at ion of Ulsl or ’ (1887,8 vo), edited, after 
Richey’s death, by Dr. Robert Romnoy Kano. 
2. ‘The Irish Land Laws,’ 1880, 8 vo. Richey 
also edited vols. iii. and iv. of the Brehon 
laws, published by the commissioners for 
publishing tho ancient laws and institutes of 
Ireland, to which ho contributed masterly 
profaces. lie likewise contributed frequently 
to tho ' Athenaeum’ and ' Saturday Review.’ 
lie was engaged on a moro detailod history 
of Ireland at tho time of his death, but only 
one chapter had been written, which was 
incorporated in the ‘ Short History ’ (1887). 
Riclioy’H history, though incomplete, is the 
most dispassionate and impartial work on 
the subject that has yet appeared ; ‘ ho saw 
bis way through tho complexities of ancient 
and modern Cultic life with a discernment 
almost intuitive in its appreciation of facts ’ 
(Edinburgh Review, April 1880, p. 437) ; and 
liia work on tho land-laws was quoted as an 
authority by Mr. Gladstone in the debates 
on liis Land Bill of 1881. 

(Preface, by Dr. Kano, to tho Short History, 
1887; Irish Law Times, 8 Dec. 3888; Dublin 
Daily Express, 30 Nov. and 4 Doc. 1883; Atho- 
iweum, 1883, ii. 738 (by Professor J, P, Mahaffy) ; 
Academy, xxxiii, 22 (byR, Dunlop); Spectator, 
1888, ii. 1671 ; Times, 4 Doe 1883; Dublin Univ. 
Oal. 1883; Gal. Graduates Trie. Coll. Dublin; 
"Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; information kindly 
supplied by Dr. J. Ii. Ingram, registrar of 
Trinity College, Dublin,] A. F. P. 
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1704-1819; Lmraox, Charles Go'bdoy 
fifth Duke, 1791-1800.] 

RICHMOND, Duchesses op. [See Fit Z - 
eoy, Mary, d, 1667 ; Stewart, Frances 
Teresa, 1648-1702.] ’ 3 

RICHMOND, Earls or. [See Petbb op 
Savoy, A. 1268; Tudor, Edmund, 1430.'- 
1460.] 

RICHMOND and DERBY, Countess 
op (1441-1609). [See Beautort, Marsabet.] 
RICHMOND, ALEXANDER BAILEY 
(jl. 1809-1834), reputed government spv 
was bv trade a weaver. In enrly life he lived 
in Ireland, whoro the distress of the people 
made a lasting impression on him. Between 
1800 and 1812, when living at PollockBhaws 
in Renfrewshire, ho took a leading part in 
an agitation for the raising of wages m the 
weaving trade. In January 1812, at a con- 
ference in ilia Glasgow council chamber be- 
tween representatives of the masters and 
tho operatives, Richmond was the chief 
spokesman of the latter. During these meet- 
ings, according to Richmond's account, the 
first overtures were made to him on behalf 
of government by Kirlcman Finlay (1773- 
1812) [q. v.], a leading Glasgow capitalist. 
The Glasgow conference proved fruitless, and 
Richmond and the operatives, by the advice 
of their counsel, .Teilrey and Ilenry Cock- 
burn, vainly applied to the law courts to put 
pressure ou the magistrates to tlx wages in 
accordance with an existing statute. At the 
end of 1812 a strike was resolved on and 
was conducted by Richmond with great 
ability; it was for several weeks general 
throughout the Scottish weaving trade; but 
in February 1 813 it suddenly collapsed. In 
December 1812 Richmond was arrested on a 
chargo of fomenting the strike, and sent 
to Paisley gaol, but liberated on bail after 
an eight hours' examination. lie undertook 
to arrange a compromise, and dissuaded the 
strikers from violence. Nevertheless, on 
9 March 1813, Richmond and other strike 
leaders were proseouted for combination and 
conspiracy, u nder the advice of J efirey and 
Oockburn, Richmond did not appear and 
was outlawed. Ho fled by way of Lancashire 
to Dublin, but returned to Scotland early in 
1814, after being assured that he should be 
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let alone if lie kept quiet. The outlawry was 
not reversed. In March 1815 he surrendered 
to thesheriff of Renfrewshire, and on 26 J une, 
having pleaded guilty to the bulk of the in- 
dictment, was sentenced to a month’s addi- 
tional imprisonment proforma. 

In the spring of 1816, with capital lent 
him by Jeffrey, Cockburn, and others, he set 
up in Glasgow a warehouse for the sale of 
cotton and silk goods, and at the end of the 
T ear was introduced by Kirkman Finlay, the 
sitting member for Glasgow, to Robert Owen 
[q. v.] of New Lanark. The latter offered him 
the post of assistant schoolmaster, hut re- 
tracted the offer when he became aware of 
Richmond’s political opinions, In the mean- 
time Richmond claimed to have been em- 
ployed by Finlay in suppressing in Glasgow 
an alleged 'reform’ conspiracy against the 
government. In December 1816, while he 
rejected an offer from the government of ‘a 
respectable and permanent situation,’ he pro- 
mised, on condition that no publicity were 
ever given to his action, to prevent any out- 
break on the part of the Glasgow conspirators. 
On 22 Feb. 1817 alltbe members of the re- 
form committee were suddenly arrested, 
without his having been consulted. Rich- 
mond, according to his own account, was 
indignant, and offered to give evidence for 
the defence. A suspicion got abroad that he 
had manufactured the whole plot. 

In May 1818 he refused the government's 
offer, made to him through Finlay, of a 
grant of land at the dope and an outfit in re- 
tumforhis services. In February 1821 ho ac- 
cepted a sum of money, and, owing to the uni- 
versal feeling against him in Glasgow, re- 
moved to Edinburgh. In 1824 Richmond 
published an able defence of his conduct, 
which, according to Oockburn, has ‘a general 
foundation of truth in it.’ A second edition 
appeared next year. Tn 1 825 Hugh Dickson, 
a Glasgow weaver, held him up to derision 
as a contemptible informer in a pamphlet 
which was embodied in 1883 in * An Expo- 
sum of the Spy System in Glasgow, 1816- 
1820.’ Tait’s ‘ Edinburgh Magazine’ noticed 
the ‘Exposure’ favourably, and Richmond 
prosecuted for libel Tait’s London agents, 
Bimpkia & Marshall. The trial took place 
on 20 and 22 Deo. 1834 in the court of ex- 
chequer, Guildhall, before Baron Pack and a 
special jury. Richmond, who claimed 6,000f. 
damages, conducted his own case. He de- 
scribed himself as a London parliamentary 
agent. In the previous year, he declared, 
he had served as a soldier at Antwerp. He 
spoke for four hours with some ability, hut 
was nonsuited. Notwithstanding the issue 
of the trial, Jeffery and Cockburn still ex- 


pressed approval of Richmond's conduct, 
and the latter spoke of his ‘ gentleness and 
air of melancholy thoughtfulness.’ Tal- 
fourd, who was counsel for the defence, told 
Cockburn he hated Richmond ‘the spy’ 
equally with ‘the English courts, Dim 
Campbell and Brougham’ (Cookbtten', Cir- 
cuit Journeys, p. 33). 

A portrait is prefixed to the ‘ Exposure.’ 

[See Richmond’s Narrative of the Condition 
of the Manufacturing Population which led to 
the State Trials in Scotland . . . 1817 . . . also- 
a Summary of Similar Proceedings in other 
parts to the Execution of Thistlewood and others 
ior High Treason in 1820 (1824) ; Exposure of 
the Spy System in Glasgow, 1816-20, edited by 
a Ten Pounder, 1838; Trial for Libel, Richmond 
v. Simpkin, Marshall, and others, 1834; Code- 
hum's Memorials, pp 328-37.] Or. L x Gt. N. 

RICHMOND, GEORGE (1800-1896), 
portrait-painter, eon of Thomas Richmond 
Pq. v.], miniature-painter, of 42 Half Moon 
Stieet, Mayfair, was born at Brompton, then 
a country village, on 28 March 1809. His 
mother, Ann Richmond, came of an Essex 
family named Oram, and was a woman of 
great beauty and force of character. One of 
his earliest recollections was the sight of the 
lifeguards marching to the cavalry barracks 
at 'Brompton on their return from the cam- 
paign of Waterloo, and he remembered when 
a lad walking for a mile beside the Duke of 
York, in order to sketch him for his father, 
from whom he received hie first instruction 
in art. lie went for a short time only to a 
day school kept by an old dame in Soho, and 
at fifteen became a student, at the Royal 
Academy. Here he was much impressed by 
the personality of Henry Fuseli [q. v.], then 
professor of painting, formed a friendship, 
which lasted a lifetime, with Samuel Palmer 
(1803-1881) [q. v.], and had as fellow-stu- 
dent s and companions Edward Calvert [qw.], 
Thomas Sidney Cooper, esq., R.A., and Fre- 
derick Tatham, whose sister he married. 
Among other earty friends was John Giles, 
Palmer’s cousin, and a man of devout life and 
deep religion, who deeply influenced the lite- 
rary taste, general culture, and religious views 
of his friends. When Richmond was sixteen 
he met William Blake, of whom Palmer and 
Calvert were devoted admirers, at the house 
of JohnLinnell at Ilighgate. The same night 
Richmond walked home across the fields to 
Fountain Court with the poet and painter, 
who left on Richmond’s mind a profound 
impression, ‘ as though he had been walking 
with the prophet Isaiah.’ From this time 
till Blake's death, Richmond followed his 
guidance and inspiration in art. Traces of 
Jilake’s influence are seen in all Richmond's 
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early works, and especially in 'Abel the mcr and his bride, a daughter of~wT 
Shepherd,’ and in ‘Christ and the Woman Linnell, During his' stay in Italy wh' h 
of Samaria,’ exhibited at the Royal Academy lasted about two years, he made studies r 1 
in 1825. In 1827 he was present at Blake's copies of many of the subjects on the ceili 
death, and had the sad privilege of closing of the Sistine Chapel, having a scaffold!" 3 
the poet's eyes | he and a little baud of young erected so us to reach the vault- here k 3 
enthusiasts, of whom he was the last sur- made the acquaintance of Cardinal Mezz 
vivor, followed Blalte to his grave in. Hunliill fauti, of whose colloquial English he ahvava 
h’ields. In 1828 Richmond went to Paris to spoke with wonder. Subsequently he visited 
study art and anatomy, the expenses of the Naples, Pompeii, and the cities of Tuscanv 
journoy being met from money earned by with Mr. Baring, for whom he painted a 
paintiiigminialures in England before leaving picture of ‘ The Journoy to Emmaus.’ While 
and in France during his stay.. lie spent a still in Romo he painted a picture of ‘ Comus ' 
winter in tlio schools and hospitals, and saw afterwards exhibited. In Rome Richmond 
something of the social life of the Paris of made many valuable Mends, including Mr 
Charles X; at Calais he exchanged pinches of and Mrs. Gladstone (then Miss Glynn) Dr' 
snuff with the oxiiod Beau Brummell. (now Sir Henry) Acland, the Severns' 

On his roturn to England he spent some Thomas Baring, Mr. (now Lord) Farcer and 
time at tlio White Lodge, Richmond Park, John Sterling, and his house on the Tar- 
wit h Lord Sidmouth, who gave him muck peian rock was a mooting-place for these 
valuable counsel, and whoso portrait by him young English travellers. John Sterling in 
in watercolour is now in. the National Por- letters to Richard Chenevix Trench [q, v.l 
t rait Gallery. In 1830 his contributions to writes of Richmond as the most interestin'' 
the academy comprised two poetical subjects, young artist ho had met. In after years he 
1 The Eve of Separation 1 and ‘ Tlio Witch,' was one of the original members of the 
from Ben Jenson's ‘Sad Shepherdess,’ and Sterling Club. Jle returned to England ia 
lliroo portraits. In 1831 lie exhibited but 1830, and resumed his practice as a portrait- 
one picture, 1 The Pilgrim.’ lie had now painter, revisiting Rome, however, with his 
formed a deep attachment, to Julia, a beauti- brother Thomas in 1840. Then, as related 
ful daughter of Charles Iloathcote Tatliam, in ‘ Printeritu,’ Richmond made the friead- 
tho architect, and when her father revoked ship of Mr. Ruskin, whom he was afterwards 
t.he consent ho had at first, given to tlieir the means of introducing to Thomas Carlyle, 
union, the young couple ran away, journeyed About the same period Richmond travelled 
to Scotland by coach in the deep snow of in Germany with John llullah, and at Munich 
a severe winter, and were married according lie studied for a while under Peter von Cor- 
to Scottish law at Gretna Croon in January nelius. t 

1831. This act proved the turning-point of Subsequently, for more than forty years, 
Richmond’s on veer, and determined him to Richmond prosecuted portraiture in England 
adopt portraiture as the readiest means of uninterruptedly and with great success. Till 
earning a living. Soon after tlio young about 1810 lie worked almost entirely in 
couple had set up house in Northumberland crayon and watercolour, but be then began 
Street, they were found and befriended by to paint in oil, in which medium he pro- 
Sir Robert Harry lnglis, and it was at his duced a large number of excellent portraits, 
instance that the portrait in watercolour of There wero few men of eminence in the 
William Wilberforco, afterwards engraved by middlo of the century who did not sit to 
Samuol Cousins, was painted by Richmond ; him, and many of his portraits were engraved, 
this picture, by its happy treatment of a The Victorian Exhibition hold at the New 
difficult subject, and by the excellence of tho Gallery in the winter of 1891-2 contained 
engraving after it, achieved a world-wide eight of his portraits in oil, forty in crayon, 
success. There followed immediately many and two (Mrs, Fry and Sir Thomas Fowell 
s iiccossful watercolourportriul s, among which Buxton, both eluted 1845) in watercolour, 
may be mentioned those of Lord Tuign month, Tho oil pictures included Earl Granville, 
the Frys, the Gurneys, the Buxtons, tlio Archbishop Longloy (1868), Bishops Selwyn 
Upchers, and tho Thorntons, all traceable and "Wilberforco, Canon Liddon, and Sir 
to lnglis' s friondly introduction. In 1837 George Giibort Scott, R, A, (1877), Among 
Richmond was forced to take a vest for the the crayon portraits were Cardinal Newman 
sake of hie health, which had broken down (1844), John Keble, Ilenry Hallam (18-13), 
through overwork and the loss of throe Charlotte Bronto ( I860), Mrs. Gaskell( 1861), 
children within a very short time, lie wont Lord Macaulay (1844 and I860), Sir Charles 
to Rome with liis will* and their surviving Lyell (1858), Faraday (1852), and Lord 
child Thomas, accompanied liy Samuel Pal- Lyndhurst (1817). lie also drew or painted 
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£wsn Adelaide, Prince George (now Duke) 
of Cambridge, and the Prince of Wales, when 
“ w- Lord Palmerston, Lord Aberdeen, 
the Duke of Newcastle, and Mr. Gladstone ; 
Cardinal Manning, Archbishop Tait, and 
n e an Stanley; Sir Thomas Watson, Syme, 
Uison, and Sir .Tames Paget; Prescott, 
ifra Boucher-Stowe, Darwin, Owen, and 
Tyndall, and a host of others. Richmond was 
eleoted an associate of the Royal Academy 
in 1867, a royal academician in 1868, and 
some years before his death lie joined the 
mate of the retired academicians. Ho took 
a warm interest in the winter exhibitions of 
the old masters at the Royal Academy. On 
the death of his wife in 1881 he gave up 
tegular work, but still painted occasionally 
and occupied himself with sculpture. lie 
had previously, in 1802, designed and exe- 
cuted a recumbent statue in marble of 
Charles James Blomfield. bishop of London, 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in 1882 ho 
executed the marble bust of Dr. Pusey, now 
in Pusey House, Oxford, and presented a 
bust of Keble to Keble College. Among 
his later works in oil were portraits of Har- 
vey Goodwin, bishop of Carlisle, Edward 
King, .bishop of Lincoln, and Archibald 
Campbell Tait, archbishop of Can tin bury. 
In 1887, on the occasion ot Queen Victoria’s 
iabilee, he painted a portrait of the third 
Marquis of Salisbury (the last work he exe- 
cuted), which was presented to tho queen 
by tho marquis’s wife. 

'Ilia success as a portruU-puinter was due 
is much to his power of drawing out the best 
from his sitter in conversation as to skill in 
delineation. Being a very skilful and rapid 
draughtsman, he wus able, while pul ting him- 
self into sympathy with his sitter, to report 
the happiest moment and floating changes of 
sxuression, and to get out of liis subject more 



lie was also a most industrious and clever 
sketoher from nature, and he produced (for 
his own pleasure and instruction) hundreds 
of drawings in pencil and watercolour, many 
of great beauty, of figure and landscape. 
To his skill as a portrait-painter were added 
great knowledge of Italian painting and 
Bound judgment in matters oi art, and cue 
government were often glad to avail them- 
selves of his services and advice. In 1810 
he was nominated by Mr. Gladstone to suc- 
ceed Sir A. W. Oallcott on the council of 
the government schools of desigii, a post 
which he held for three years ; and ten 
years later he was appointed a .member of 
the royal commission to detormine the site 


of the National Gallery, when he was alone 
in voting for its removal from Trafalgar 
Square to South Kensington. Ip 1871, and 
again in 1874, Mr. Gladstone pressed upon 
him the directorship of the National Gallery, 
but without success. 

Richmond was a man of remarkable social 

? lifts and of distinguished courtesy ; his re- 
asons both professionally and sooially with 
the leading men of his time, his good me- 
mory, and his brilliant powers of descrip- 
tion, made his conversation extremely inte- 
resting. He was a member of ‘ The Club ’ 
(Johnson's), Nobody’s Friends, Grillion's 
Club, to which he was limner, and the 
Athenamm. A staunch ohurchman, he was 
intimate for years with all the leaders of the 
tractarian movement, He received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, was a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, an honorary fellow of Univoroity 
College, London, and of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and a member of the 
Company of Painter-Stainers of the City of 
London. He died at his house, 20 York 
Street, Portman Square, where he had lived 
and worked for fifty-four years, on 10 March 
1806, retaining almost to the end a vigorous 
and clear memory. He was buried at lligh- 
gato cemetery, and is commemorated by a 
tablet designed by his sons to he placed in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, close to 
the graves of "Wren and of Leighton. He 
left ten children and forty grandchildren. 
His surviving sons included Canon Rich- 
mond of Carlisle and Sir William Blake 
Richmond, K.O.B., R.A. Of his daughters, 
throe married respectively Mr. F W . Farrar, 
Archdeacon Buchanan, canon of Salisbury, 
and Mr, Justice Kennedy. 

In the National Portrait Gallery are por- 
traits by him of Lord Sidmouth (water- 
colour); Lord-chancellors Cranworth and 
Hatlierley, Bavon Oleasby and Lord Card- 
well (oil paintings); Samuel Rogers, the 
poet, and Johu Keble (crayon drawings), 
both bequeathed by the painter; besides 
drawings, purchased in J uiy 1898, of Earl 
Canning, Viscount Hill, Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, Canon Liddon, Archbishop 
Longley, Sir Charles Lyell, Cardinal New- 
man, Dr. Pusey, Sir Gilbert Scott, Sir 
Robert Harry lnglis, and Bishop WUber- 
foroe. 


(Men of the Time; Times, 21 March 1890; 
OiTchrisl’s Life of Blake; Story’s Life of John 
Linnoll ; A, H. Palmer's Life and Letters ot 
Samuel Palmer; Life of Edward Calvert ; Cata- 
logue of the Victorian Exhibition ; Catalogue ot 
till National Portrait Gallery ; information sup. 
plied by Mr. John Richmond.] C, M. 
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RICHMOND, LEGH (1772-1827), 
evangelical divine, born at Liverpool, 
29 Jan, 1772, ■was son of Henry Richmond, 
M.D., by his wife Catherine, dauglit er of 
John Atherton of "Walton Hall, near Liver- 
pool. The father, at one timo fellow of 
Trinity Collegej Cambridge, practised as a 
physician at Liverpool, and afterwards at 
Bath. Ho died at Stockport in Cheshire in 
1806. Legh Richmond was named after 
his grandfather, who was rector of Stock- 
port from 1760 to 1769, and married Mary, 
eldest daughter of Henry Legh of Iligli 
Legh. 

Legh’s early education was impeded by 
an accident in childhood which rendered 
him permanently lame. After somo time 
spent at Reading, where he was placed, in 
1781, in care of a Mr. Breach, and at 
a school at Blandford in Dorset, ho in 
1789 entered Trinity College, Cambridge!, 
becoming a scholar on the foundation in the 
same year. At Cambridge he obtained con- 
sidorablo proficiency in the practice and 
theory of music. Ilis health was weak, and 
he took an aegrotat degree as B.A. in 1704; 
he resided in Cambridge until 1799, when he 
proceeded M.A., and was ordained to the 
curacy of the parishes of Brading and Yavor- 
land in the Isle of Wight. He took up his 
residence at Brading. 

Shortly afterwards Richmond first adopted 
those strictly evangelical views with which 
his name was thenceforth associated. lie 
attributed the change to the influence of 
William Wilhorforco’s ‘Practical Viow of 
Christianity,’ which led him to examine 
thoroughly the writings of the British and 
foroign reformers. While in the Me of 
Wight, too, he collected, from local ex- 
periences, materials for his throe famous talos 
of village life. Those were called, respec- 
tively, ' The Dairyman’s Daughter,’ ‘The 
Young Cottager,’ and ‘ Tho Negro Servant.’ 
The heroine of the first tale, Elizabeth. Wall- 
bridgo, lios buried at Arroton : tho oottage 
of the second tale’s heroine, ‘Little Jane,’ 
is still shown at Brading ; and Sandown is 
the scene of tho third narrative. Rich- 
mond wrote out the stories in 1809, after 
leaving tho Isle of Wight, and they wore all 
originally contributed by him, under the sig- 
naturo ‘ Simplex,’ to tho ‘ Ohrietian Guardian ’ 
between 1809 and 1814. Their simple pathos 
and piety won for them instant popularity, 
and they were reprinted by the Religious 
Tract Society in 1814 under the general title 
of ‘The Annals of the Poor.’ Of ‘ The Dairy- 
man’s Daughter,’ which Richmond greatly 
enlarged alter its first publication, two odi- 
tions of twenty thousand copies each were 


printed in 1810. The hook was 
mto tho French, Italian, German, DaSf 
and Swedish languages, and it obtained » 
very wide circulation in America It «, 
calculated that in the lifetime of the author 
the number of copies printed in the English 
language alone amounted to two milCs 
In 1822 Richmond revisited the Isle of 
Wight, and was present at the erection of 
memorials to the cottagers whom he had 
commemorated. 

„ 7 -ft t6r T , e M ht y« aw 8 P ent ^ the Isle of 
Wight, Richmond became in the sp ' 


lain, Thomas Fry, afterwarefs rector of Em- 
berton, nearNewport Pognell, was his closest 
personal friend. But Richmond’s stay in 
London was short. On 80 July 1805 he was 
inducted into the rectory of Turvey in Bed- 
fordshire, in succession to Erasmus Middle- 
ton [q. v.] Ho commenced his residence in 
tho following October. AtTurveyhespeedily 
became popular as a preacher. Clergymen 
of ability holding evangelical viewB were 
rare, and many residents in neighbouring 
towns and villages attended his church, I§ 
the matter of parochial work he is largely 
remembered as an organiser of village benefit 
or friendly societies, agencies which he was 
among the earliest clergymen to initiate and 
encourage. 

As Richmond’s reputation extended, his 
services as a preacher were sought after 
beyond his own parish. He interested him- 
self deeply in the establishment of the great 
evangelical societies like the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and. tho Society for Promotmg 
Christianity among the Jews. He lont-all of 
them powerful aid, and frequently arranged 
oxtendod and successful preaching tours in 
order to collect money for them. Of the 
Religious Tract Society he acted for a time- 
as joint secretary. 

In 1806 Richmond undertook the editor- 
ship of a series of selections from the writ- 
ings of the English reformers, in order to- 
bring tho principles of the Reformation more 
prominently before the public. The sub- 
stance of tbe wrilings of Tindal, Ridley, 
Latimer, Cranmor, Hooper, Bradford, Jewell, 
and others was thus presented to the Eng- 
lish reader in eight large octavo volumes, 
which were published, at intervals between 
1807 and 1812, under the general title of 
‘ Fathers of the English Church.’ The outlay 
was considerable, and the venture proved 
unremunerative. In 1814 Richmond was 
with some difficulty relieved by his friends 
of heavy peouniary embarrassments. In tbe 
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tame year the Duke of Kent, who sympa- 
thised with his literary and religious views, 
appointed him his chaplain. In 1820 he made 
J preaching tour in Scotland in behalf of the 
religious societies with which he was con- 
nected. During its course he visited the 
island of Iona, which, although abounding 
in ruins of cathedrals and churches, lacked 
s church of any kind and had no resident 
Christian minister. Richmond earnestly 
verted himself to remove this anomaly, and 
raised a considerable sum of money. But the 
puke of Argyll, who owned the island, took 
the matter into his own hands, and built a 
church, minister’s house, and school. Rich- 
mond's fund was consequently expended in 
establishing a free library for the island, 
which is still called the Legh Richmond 
library. 

The death in 1826 of Richmond’s younger 
iouWilberforoe, at Turvey, was immediately 
followed by the lose of his eldest son, Nugent, 
who died at &ea on his way home from India. 
These bereavements affected Richmond’s 
health, and he died at Turvey on 8 May 

1827. He was buried in Turvey church, 
where an epitaph was placed to his memory, 
On 22 July 1797 he was married to Mary, 
daughter of James William Chambers of 
Bath. Eight children survived him. There 
are memorials of all of them in Turvey 
church. 

[The Life of Legh Richmond, with portrait, 

1828, written by his friend tho Rev. T. 8. 

arimshawe, vicar of Biddenham, near Bedford, 
has passed through many editions. The demand 
of the public for mora information was shortly 
afterwards met by a second book, called Domes- 
tic Portraiture (1 833). Thiswnsn, description of 
Biohmond's principles, as exemplified in his edu- 
cation of his family, and principally relates to 
his sons "Wilberforee and Nugent. It was com- 
piled by his friend, tho Rov. T. Fry, and pub- 
lished, with aprofneo, by the Rov.E. Bickerstotli, 
rector of "Wiitton, It has passed through at 
least nine editions. A summary of the Life, 
with aome account of the village of Turvey, will 
be found in Turvey and Legh Richmond, with 
an Account of tho Mordaunts, by G. F. "W. 
Hunby and T. "Wright (2nd edit. Olney, 1804). 
Sea also Simms's Bibliotheca Staffordiensis, p. 
375 ; Throo Days at Turvey, South Shields, 1848; 
Life of J. Pratt, p. 88 ; Life of Tho. Jones, pp. 
136, 344; Hnmet’s Fictitious Names, pp, 212- 
213.] G. F. W. M. 

RICHMOND, THOMAS (1771-1837), 
miniature-paintor, was son of Thomas Rich- 
mond, originally of Bawtry, and of an old 
Yorkshire family. The father was ‘groom 
of the stables’ to the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, and afterwards the proprietor of the 


Coach and Horses at Kew, where the artist 
was born in 1771. Ilis mother, Ann Bone, 
was a cousin of George Engleheart fa. v.], 
‘ miniature-painter to the king.’ Thomas 
consequently became Engleheart’e pupil, and 
was. employed by the royal family in copying 
miniatures by his master and Cosway. He 
also copied in miniature size many of the 
portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the pos- 
session of royalty. His original and unsigned 
miniatures are numerous. Some are on ivory, 
others are on paper, and in many cases f ull 
or half length, with the head in colours and 
the rest in pencil. Though tho pose of some 
of hie figures is in the stiff manner usual at 
the time, the portraits are lifelike, and the 
drawing and expression excellent. In later 
years Richmond lived in the centre of fashion, 
42 Ilalf-Moon Street, Mayfair. He died in 
1887, and was buried in Paddington church- 
ard, near the grave of Mrs. Siddons. From 
796 to 1826 he exhibited forty-six minia- 
tures at the Royal Academy. An early por- 
trait of Richmond became the property of 
Frederick W. Farrer, esq., who married hie 
granddaughter. One of his miniatures, a 
ortrait of his wife (Ann Oram), taken in 
808, was engraved by William Holl, jun. 
Hie younger son, George, to whom many of 
his works passed, is noticed separately. 

HiB eldest son, Thomas, born in 1802, prac- 
tised for many years as a miniature-painter 
in Sheffield and afterwards in London. He 
had a large connection among hunting men. 
lie visited Rome with his brother George 
in 1840, and there made Mr. RusMn's ac- 
quaintance. He died in 1874 at Winder- 
mere, where he had purchased an estate, but 
was buried in Brompton cemetery, London. 
He exhibited fifty-one portraits at the Lon- 
don exhibitions between 1822 and 1860 — 
forty-five at the Royal Academy and six at 
the Suffolk Street gallery, 

[Information kindly supplied by Canon T. K. 
Richmond ; Graves's Diet, of Artists ; Redgrave's 
Artists of the English School.] A. N. 

RICHSON, CHARLES (1806-1874), 
educational reformer, was born at Highgate, 
Middlesex, in 1806, and became an usher 
in a school in Durham. At an unusually 
late age, he entered St. Catharine’s Hall, 
Cambridge, and graduated B.A, in 1842, and 
MA., in 1846. fit 1841 he became curate at 
Preston parish church. He removed to Man- 
chester in 1843 to be clerk in orders at the 
collegiate church, now the cathedral. TMb 
osition he held until December 1864, when 
e was appointed a canon residentiary of the 
cathedral, and rector of St. Andrew's, An- 
coats, Manchester. Subsequently he was 
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also Bub-dean of the cathedral and a proctor 
in convocation. 

For nearly thirty years Richson 'Was one of 
the moat prominent public men in Manchester, 
especially devoting himself to education and 
sanitary reform. As secretary of the Church 
Education Society in 1843, he was largely 
concerned in establishing the Manchester 
commercial schools, which long held a fore- 
most position among such institutions. lie 
was the chief originator and supporter of the 
Manchester and Salford education committee, 
which insisted on the necessity of combining 
religious with secular instruction in olo- 
mentary day sohools. Ilis zealous labours 
influenced subsequent legislation, and many 
of his views wotb embodied in Forster’s Edu- 
cation Act of 1870. One of his last acts in 
this connection was tho drawing up of an 
important report (February 1870) for tho 
convocation of York on primary educa- 
tion. Ilis efforts on behalf of, sanitary 
reform were almost equally vigorous, and 
with a few friends he founded the Man- 
chester and Salford Sanitary Association in 
18158. 

llo wrote a large number of pamphlets on 
popular education, several lesson-books on 
drawing and writing, papers on deoimal 
coinage and the ruridooanal organisation of 
dioceses, and some occasional sermons, in- 
cluding a remarkable one on the ‘ Observance 
of Sanitary Laws,’ 1804. Somo of his papers 
wore printed in the ‘Transactions of the 
Manchester Statistical Society.' 

lie died, after a long Hines'!, on, 15 May 
1874, at his house In Shakespeare Si reel, Man- 
chester, and was buried at Birch Church, near 
that city. Ills wife, a daughter of Samuel 
Uhambers of Briston, Surrey, survived him. 
He had no children. 

[Manchester Courier, 18 May 1 87-4 ; Man- 
oliostor Guardian, 18 May 1874; Raines's Lan- 
cashire M8S. vol. xlii. (Uhotham Library) ; Me- 
moir of Thomas Turner, 1876, p. 182 j Motnoir 
of W. M'Korrow, 1881, p. 180. J 0. Vt. 8. 

RICHTER, OIUIISTIAN (1682 P-1732), 
miniature-painter, horn about 1082, was sou 
of a silversmith at Stockholm. A brother, 
Benjamin Richter, who boeamo a pupil of 
ICaidstcen, the medallist atDresdon, and court 
medallist at Vienna, visited England for a 
short timo, when ho executed a set of medals 
of the members of the Swedish Club ; somo 
specimens of these are iu the British Museum. 
Christian is said to have also been a pupil of 
Korlsteen at Dresden, and to have practised 
medal engraving and modelling in wax; but, 
not meeting with tho support which he ex- 
pected,hetookto portrait-painting, especially | 


m miniature and enamel. About T 7 noT~ 
came to England, where he was patronSd W 
his fellow countryman, Miehlel Dalil F> v { 
whose manner he imitated. U e becam^J’ 
excellent copyist of Dahl’s works »mf 6 i 
those of Vandyck, Lely, and Kneller. Hekd 

ROmfl Hirill ns nn nmmL.l . . cuaa 

r™ a?ea du, and wnq 

buned m the churchyard of St. James? 
Westminster. A miniature by Richter nf 
Viscountess Tyrconnel, painted in 1709, J 
at Wroxton Abbey. * 

[Walpole’s Anecd. of Fainting (ed. Wornum) 
Vortuo’s Diaries; Brit. Mns. Add. MS 2307/ 
&C. ; Franks ami Gruebers MeduULc Hist of 
(xroat Britain.] ^ q 

RICHTER, HENRY JAMES (1772- 
1867 ), painter, bom in Newport Street, Soho 
London, on 8 March 1772, was second soa 
of J ohn Augustus Richter. His mother was 
Mary Haig. The father, a native of Dres- 
den, was an artist, engraver, and scagliolist 
and was well known for his works in imi- 
tation of marble. A brother, John Richter, 
was a prominent politician, and shared the 
reform viewe of John Horne Tooke [a, v.], 
With whom lie was committed to the Tower 
in 1794. Another brother, Thomas, was a 
director of the Phoenix Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Henry was educated in the Soho and St. 
Martin’s sohools, and received his early tuition 
in art from Thomas Stothard [q. v.] In 1788, 
at the age of sixteen, he exhibited two land- 
scapes at tho Royal Academy, where he was an 
exhibitor formany years. He hecamea student 
at tho Iloyal Academy in 1790. Richter, who 
was ayersatile artist, had some skill also as an 
engraver, working in line, etching, and mezzo- 
tint, and he engraved somo of Ms own works. 
In 1794 he was associated with his father in 
an edition of Milton’s 1 Paradise Lost ’ illus- 
trated with engravings. lie was in 1800 an 
exhibitor with the Associated Artists (water- 
colour) in Bond Street, of which society he 
was a member in 1810, and president in 1811 
and 1812, A picture, painted by Richter in 
1812, of ‘ Christ giving Sight to the Blind,’ 
was purchased by the trustees of the British 
Institution for nve hundred guineas. In 
1818 Riehlor was elected a member of the 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water Colours 
(the ‘ Old’ Watercolour Society). He re- 
signed his membership in December of the 
same year, and up to 1820 was represented 
only as an exliibitor with tho society. In 
1821 he was again elected a member, but did 
not exhibit till 1828, when his name appears 
as an associate exhibitor. In 1826 ho was a 
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third time member, but in 1828 was only an 
^sociate exhibitor. From 1829 until his death 
he was both a member and a frequent exhi- 
bitor. His subjects were mainly figures of a 
domestic: nature, or scenes from Shakespeare, 
‘Don Quixote,’ and the like, which he con- 
tributed to the annuals then in vogue. His 
Buntings, which were executed in both oil 
Jjd water colours, had great popularity, and 
many of them were engraved. They were 
exhibited under sueh titles as ‘The Brute of 
a Husband,’ ‘ The Gamester,’ ‘ ThB School in 
m Uproar,' and * A Logician’s Effigy;.’ 

Richter was a student of metaphysical phi- 
losophy, a devoted disciple of Kant, and an 
intimate friend of "William Blake. He wrote 
partofthe article on‘ Metaphysics 'in the* En- 
cyclopaedia Londinensi9, "published a paper ou 
■Herman Transcendentalism’ iu 1855, and 
vas engaged on translating a metaphysical 
work by Beck at the time of his death, In 
1817 he published a curious work, entitled 
‘Daylight, a recent Discovery in the Art of 
Painting, with Hints on the Philosophy of 
tlie Fine Arts, and on that of the Human 
Hind, as first dissected by Emmanuel Kant ;’ 
an octavo pamphlet of sixty-four pages, fifty- 
two of which are explanatory notes. 

Richter died at Lisson Grove, London, on 
8 April 1867, aged 86. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Rogot’s Hist, of 
the ' Old' Watercolour Sue. j Graves's Diet, of 
Artiste, 1780-1893; information from G. Milner- 
Gibeon-Oullum, esq., F.S.A.] L. 0. 

RICHWORD, WILLIAM (d. 1637), 
jeauit. [See Rosuwobtii.] 

RIOKAEDS, Sib GEOEGE KET- 
TILBY (1812-1889), political economist, 
bom in London on 24 Jan. 1812, was the 
eldest son of George Bickards of Ripley, 
Surrey, by Frances, daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Kettilby, D.D. On 10 July 1823 lie 
was admitted at Westminster School, but 
left in 1824 for Eton. He inatric ulated from 
Balliol College, Oxford, on 6 April 1829, but 
was elected scholar of Trinity in the same 
rear. He obtained the Nswdigate prize iu 
1830 with a poem ou the ‘ African Desert,’ 
graduated B. A. in 1883, taking a second-class 
m classics, and proceeded M, A, in 1836. From 
1836 to 1843 he was a fellow of Queen's Col- 
lege. In 1837 he was called to the bar of the 
kmer Temple, aud in 1873 was elected a 
bencher. In 1851 ho was appointed counsel 
to the speaker of the House of Commons, and 
was made K.C.B. on resigning that post in 
1882. Elected Drummond profussorofpolitical 
economy at Oxford in 1851, he held the chair 
till 1857, He made little mark in a profes- 


sorial capacity, but published three general 
lectures on his subject in a volume in 1852, 
anda course on population and labour in 1854. 
For the last seven years of his life he resided 
at Fyfield House, Oxford. He died suddenly 
at Hawkley Hurst, Hampshire, on 23 Sept. 
1889. He was twice married: first, in 1842, 
to Frances Phoebe, daughter of the Itev. John 
Henry George Lefroy of Ewshott House, 
Hampshire, who diedm 1859 ; and, secondly, 
in 1861, to Julia Cassandra (d. 1884), daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Benjamin Lefroy, rector of 
Ashe, Hampshire. 

Rickards was the author of: 1. ‘Remarks 
on the Laws relating to Attempts against 
the Person of the Sovereign,’ London, 1842, 
8yo. 2. ‘ The Financial Policy of War,’ Lon- 
don, 1865, 8vo. 8. ‘The House of Commons, 
its Struggles and Triumphs: a Lecture,’ Lon- 
don, 1856, 8vo. He translated into blank 
verse Virgil's GEueid,’ bits, i.-vi. (1871), and 
bfc. xi. (1872) ; contributed an essay on 
‘ Church Finance 'to Ilalcombe’s ‘The Church 
and her Curates,’ London, 1874, 8vo ; and 
assisted to edit the ‘Statutes at Large’ in 
1857 and following years. 

[Register of Westminster School, ed. Barker 
and Storming ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716- 
1880, and Men at the Bar, p. 392; limes, 24 Sept. 
1889 , Brit. Mus. Cat.] E. I. C. 

RICKARDS, SAMUEL (1796-1805), 
divine, son of Thomas Rickards of Leicester, 
was bom in 1796. He matriculated from 
Oriel College, Oxford, on 28 Jan. 1818, gra- 
duating B.A. in 1817 and M,A, in 1820 He 
was a fellow there from 16 April 1819 to 
6 Oct, 1832, being contemporary with John 
Koble [q, v.] and other leaders of the 
ritualistic movoment. He was Nswdigate 
prizeman, 1815, writing on the ‘ Temple of 
Theseus,’ and English essayist, 1819, writing 
on ‘ Characteristic Differences of Greek and 
Latin Poetry.' From 1822 to 18S2 he was 
the curate in charge of Ulcombe, Kent. 
J. II. Newman, while on a visit to him in 
September 1826, wrote his well-known verse.-., 
‘ Nature and Art,’ and, during a second visit 
in October 1827, ‘Snapdragon, a Riddle.’ 
In 1832 he was presented by a college friend, 
Henry Wilson, to the rectory of Stowlang- 
toft, Suffolk, inhere he passed the remainder 
of his life. 

At an early period he parted company with 
the Oxford movement, and wrote expostu- 
latory and warning letters to Keble and 
Newman. He was instrumental in the pub- 
lication of Keble's ‘ Christian Year,’ a dupli- 
cate manuscript copy of which was lent to 
him by Keble, and, when Keble's own copy 
was lost in Wales, this was printed. To 
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Rickards, as a sound theologian of high 
character, many of his clerical brethren 
looked up for counsel and guidance in the 
controversies by which his times wore 
marked. 

lie died atStowlangtoft reotoiy on 24 Aug. 
1865. lie married on 0 Oct. 1821, and left 
a daughter Lucy. He was the author of : 

1 Hymns for Privato Dovotion for the Sun- 
days and Saints’ Lays,’ 1825 ; 1 The Christian 
Householder, or Guide to Family Prayer,' 
J 880 ; and other small devotional works, 
besides 'Poems,’ 1870. 

[kivington’s Ecclesiastical Year Book, 1880, 
p. 882 ; Mozley’s lleminiscencos, 1882, li. 78-01 ; 
Gent. Mdg.l8G.j,ii 660j Men of the Time, 1865, 
p. 894; Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology; Poster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; Literary Churchman, 
1 Peb. 1858, p. 61 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd sor. 
1806, viii. 241), 357, 8th ser. 1866, vii. 149, 454.] 

G. O. B. 

RICKETTS, Sib HENRY (1802-1880), 
Indian civil servant, third son of Goorge 
William Ricketts, was born at Lainsl on, near 
Winchester, on 25 March 1802. lie was 
educated at Winchester College, and at the 
East India College, llailevhury, and en- 
tered tho Bengal civil sorvico in 1821. 
After passing somo years in subordinate 
offices in tlio revenue and judicial depart- 
ments, he was in 1827 appointed collector, 
and immediately afterwards judge and magis- 
trate of the Cuttack district. In the follow- 
ing year he was transferred to Balasor, where 
ho was employed in conducting a settlement 
of the land revenue of tho district. In Octo- 
ber 1881 tlio district was devastated by a 
hurricane, accompanied by an inundation ot 
the sea, and resulting in tho loss of twenty- 
two thousand lives. From that time until 
the hot weather of 1832 Rickotts was actively 
omployed in mitigating the Bufferings of tho 
people by distributing food and olotliing, 
advancing cash and seed, and stimulating 
cultivation, when on 7 Oct. of that year his 
efforts woro frustrated by another gale even 
more violent than that of tho previous year, 
and attended with groat loss of life. The 
energy displayed by Rickotts in coping with 
these disasters, ana subsequently in dealing 
with disturbances in the tributary states of 
Morbhanj and Nilghar, was highly ap- 
preciated by the government, and in 1830 
Ricketts, thnughn civil servant of only fifteen 
years’ standing, was appointed commissioner 
of Outtack. It devolved upon him in that 
capacity to co-operate with the Madras 
authorities in suppressing a serious insur- 
rection of the Kunds in Gurnsur, and in in- 
ducing the tribes to abandon the custom of 
human sacrifices. This moasure was nob 


accomplished without opposition rm 
of tt /olM,. At a. KSftTtaffi 
tion Ricketts received the cordial thanks 

leading insurgent, and thereby secured th* 
ponce and tranquillity of the disturbed diV 
tnct. 

In 1889 Ricketts was compelled by ill 
health to visit England. He returned to 
India late in 1810, and in February 1811 be 
•vvns appointed special commissioner of the 
Chittagong division, with orders to carry 
out a much-needed resettlement of the 
land revonue. This important woik was 
completed in 1848, and elicited high com- 
mendation from the government of Bengal 
and from the court of directors. In 1&9 
he was appointed a member of the board of 
revonue, and held that office until!866. His 
attention had been for some years attracted 
to the ignorance of the native languages 
and of the laws manifested by many of the 
junior civil servants. While serving on 
tho board he recommended the introduction 
of a system of examinations designed to 
test 1 hoir prnct ical qualifications. This sys- 
tem was introduced in 1858, and has since 
boon continued with benefit to the public 
service. 

In 1850 Ricketts was appointed commis- 
sioner for the revision of civil salaries and 
establishments throughout India, a very 
laborious and invidious duty which occupied 
him until September 1858. In the per- 
formance of this duty Ricketts visited the 
headquarters of every presidency and pro- 
vince in India, consulting the local authori- 
ties, and recording the result of his in- 
quiries in a report which comprehndcd 
within its scope every branch of the civil 
administration, It dealt separately with 
150 offices and claBBos of offices, embracing 
2,026 officers, and explained the reasons for 
proposing increase or decrease of salary in 
each, ease. The result of his proposals, on 
tho whole, was an increase of 981,451 
rupees por annum; but he showed that if 
several proposed increases were rejected, 
there would be an annual saving of 981,086 
rupeos. The press of work occasioned by 
tho mutiny prevented any immediate action 
boing token on the report, and as to many of 
the recommendations there was much dif- 
ference of opinion ; but the work, as a whole, 
was oordialfy approved by the government of 
India. The report is Ml of information on 
the vast range of subjects with which it 
deals, and embodies suggestions on impor- 
tant administrative questions, several of 
which, though opposed at the time, have 
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•ince either wholly or in part, been carried 
iato effect. Among these latter was the 
question, of giving greater opportunities of 
advancement to the natives of India in the 
ouhlic service, a policy which had been 
advocated by Eickctts at an early period of 

his career. . , . 

Before his appointment to this duty 
Ricketts had declined LordDolhousie’s offer 
in 1854 of the post of chief commissioner in 
the Nagpur territory, then recently brought 
under direct British rule. In the same year 
he was appointed provisional member of 
the council of the governor-general ; but in 
March 1867, hearing that the military mem- 
ber of council, Sir John Low [q. v.], was 
likely to resign his post, Ricketts, with a 
aelf-abnegation rare in any sphero of life, 
and with a prophetic foreboding of the 
struggle which was about to shake the Indian 
empire to its centre, at once placed his pro- 
visional appointment at the disposal of the 
chairman of the court of directors, in case it 
should he deemed advisablo to appoint a 
military man to the vacancy. Sir James 
Oatram [q. v.] was appointed, and Ricketts 
succeeded to a lalor vacancy. In December 
1858 he declined Lord Canning’s offer of 
the lieutenant-governorship of the North- 
Western Provinces. In May 1859, fourteen 
months after he had joined the council, his 
health suddenly broke down under pressure 
of work, and ho was ordered to the Nilgiri 
hills to recruit; but, his illness returning 
after his resumption of work, he resigned his 
seat in January 1860, and finally left India. 
On both of these occasions the governor- 
general, Earl Canning, expressed groat regret 
at the loss of his services [see Canning, 
Oharlus John, Earl Canntns]. * Of all 
the colleagues/ Canning wrote in 1859, ‘ with 
whom I have been associ&tod in public ser- 
vice, either here or elsewhere, I h ave had none 
whose earnesL, high-minded, and able co- 
operation has been more agreeable to receive 
or more useful than yours.’ It was while 
serving in the governor-general’s council that 
Ricketts suggested to Lord Canning, in order 
to meet the heavy stress of work which fol- 
lowed the mutiny, the quasi-cabinet arrange- 
ment still in force, under whioli each member 
of council takes charge of a department, dis- 
posing of all details, and only referring to the 
governor-general matters of real importance 
and questions involving principles or the 
adoption of a new policy. 

During the twenty-six years that Ricketts 
survived his retirement from the public ser- 
vice, his interest in Indian affairs continued 
unabated. From time to time he published 
pamphlets on the leading Indian questions 


of the day, in which were recorded the re- 
sults of his long administrative experience. 
In May 1866 he was created a knight com- 
mander of the star of India. He died at Oak 
Hill Grove, Surbiton, on 25 Feb. 1886, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age, and was buried 
in the churchyard at Twyford, near Win- 
chester, where some of his earlier years had 
been spent. 

Ricketts was an admirable specimen of 
the best type of Haileyhury civilian. Going 
out to India at the age of nineteen, fresh 
.from the influences of Winchester and the 
traditions of the East India College, he was 
throughout his long service animated by an 
enthusiastic devotion to duty, was impressed 
by deep sympathv with the native races, 
and was keenly alive to the responsibilities 
of British rule. As an instance of the 
esteem and affection with which he in- 
spired the natives who served under him, it 
may he mentioned that before his death he 
expressed his desire that his name and the 
date of his death, with the words, ‘He never 
forgot Balasor and the Oorinhs (Uriyns)/ 
should be inscribed on the monument put 
up to his wife at Balasor ; and that on steps 
being taken to carry out his wish, the native 
officials at Balasor, whose fathers and grand- 
fathers had served under him, begged per- 
mission to hear the expense of the inscrip- 
tion. 

Ricketts married, in 1828, Jane, eldest 
daughter of Colonel George Carpenter of 
the Bengal army. She died at Balasor in 
1880, leaving one son, George H. M. 
Ricketts, O.B., late of the Bengal civil ser- 
vice, and three daughters. 

[This aiticle is based partly on a record of 
services submitted to tho secretary of state for 
India shortly before Sir Henry Ricketts’s death, 
in compliance with a requisition made by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and partly on personal 
knowledge.] A. J. A. 

RIOKHILL, Sib WILLIAM (fl. 1378- 
1407), justice of the common pleas, was a 
native of Ireland. In 1879 and 1380 he 
acted as English attorney for the Enrl of 
Ormonde. He had already settled in Kent, 
where he acquired the manor of Ridley, 
between Rochester and Sevenoaks. Heserved 
from 26 Feb. 1878 on commissions ‘de walliis, 
fossatis, &c.’ in districts east of London and 
in Kent. In one of these commissions Rick- 
hill acted with Sir William Walworth, who 
in his will, dated 20 Dec. 1385, made him 
an executory with a legacy of 10/. He had 
then been for some tune one of the royal 
serjeants at law, and five years later, on 
20 May 1389, Richard II raised him to the 
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bench of the common pleas in place of one 
of the judges intruded Dy the lords appellant 
after the Merciless parliament. 

The uneventful routine of his dutieB as 
judge and trior of parliamentary petitions was 
interrupted in 1397 by a somewhat exciting 
experience. At midnight, on 6 Sept, in that 
year, as he afterwords told the story, Rick- 
liill was roused from his slumbers at his house 
of Essingham in Kent by a king's messenger, 
■with a mysterious order, dated nearly three 
weeks before, to accompany the Earl of Not- 
tingham, the captain of Calais, to that fortress, 
and do what ho should tell him on pain of 
forfeiture. Accordingly ho went down to 
Dover tlio following evening, and on the 
Friday morning crossed to Calais, whither 
Nottingham had preceded him. At, vespers 
Ihe same day ho was carried from his lodging 
at a Lombard woollen merchant's to Notting- 
ham’s hostel. Tlio earl handed him another 
order from the king of tlio same dato as the 
first, commanding him to hold an interview 
with the Duke of Gloucester in prison at 
Calais, and carefully report all that he should 
say to him. lliokhill, according to his own 
account, was completely taken by surprise, 
and rominded Nottingham that the duke's 
doath liad been publicly announced ( feust 
notiJU a tout te pmple) both in Caluis and 
in England. But tlio earl assured bim that 
Gloucester was still alive, and early next 
morning (8 Sept.) he was admitted to an 
interview with the duke in the castle. Before 
two witnesses, for whoso presence lie pru- 
dently stipulated, Rickhill explained his com- 
mission, and beggod the duke to put wliat 
ho had to say in writing and keep a copy. 
Late in the evening Qloucestov, in tlio pre- 
sence of the same witnesses, read a confession 
of nine articles, which, ho then liandud to 
Rickliill, begging bim to pay another visit on 
the morrow, in eaao ho should remember any 
omission. But, on presenting himself next 
morning at tlio ensile gatos, Rickhill was 
told that he could not, be admitted. Two 
days later lie crossed to England, and took 
tlio precaution of obtaining an exemplifica- 
tion under tlio great, soal ol' his commissions, 
and liis proceedings undor thorn, fuaring that, 
the documents might bo tampered with 
{Rot. Pari, iii, 431). Ills caution was jus- 
tified when tlio doath of Gloucester was 
notified to parliament a few days lator, and 
his confession was read, with the omission of 
certain articles ‘contrary to the king’s in- 
tent ; ' a similarly garbled version was pro- 
claimed in overy county. Stress was laid 
upon the' confession having been received 
a justice of the king’s court, though, as 
Rickhill afterwards pointed out, lie hud acted 


only as a messenger (ib. pp. 378 43 m 7T 
the accession of Henry IViRickbUlrL 

a new patent for his place; but on lS X^ 
taOQ 1,0 wo* ' uul i\ov. 



__ straightforward story se- 
cured Ins acquittal. ™ 6 

. Resuming his seat on the bench, fines con- 
tinued to be levied before him till Triniiv 
term 1407. The exact date of bis death m 
unknown. II is son "William served as knio-Jn 
of tlu> Rliiro for Kent in 1420, and the John 
Rickhill who filled the same position £ 
years later may he another son {Return of 
Members of Parliament, pp. 206, 306). J 

[Roluli Parliamentorum, Cal. of Patent Bolls 
1377-81; Huntley's Exoerptn Histories 1831- 
Annulos Riranli II and Continnatio EuhUii ffij’ 
37 3) in Rolls 8 or. ; Grogory, Ohron. (Camd Soe ) • 
Adam of Writ, od, Mainnlo Thomps.n- Dual 
dale’s Baronage ; Ifnslr-d’s Kont, i. 243, ii. 460; 
Fosse Live*, of Llie Judges ) J’. X-r. 


RICKINGHALE, JOHN (d. 1429) 
bishop of (Jhichcster, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded D.D. He was 
ordained acolyte at Ely in 1376, and was then 
described as of Little Shelford in Cambridge- 
shire. Ho was rector of Thorpe Abbots, 
Norfolk, from 1381 to 1399, and vicar of the 
medioty of Frensingfiold, Suffolk, froml399 to 
1 421. Ho was chancellor of York Minsterin 
1400, archdeacon of Northumberland in 1408, 
and dean of Si, Mary’s College, Norwich, 
1406 to 1420. He was chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University from 1416 till 1422 (cf, 
RashdaLI., Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, II. ii. 660), and from 1416 to 
12 July 1426 maBlor of Gonville Hall, now 
Gonville nnd CaiusCollege. Hewas confessor 
to John, duke of Bedford, and by hie agency 
was consecrated bishop of Chichester at 
Mortlftke church on 3 June 1426. He died in 
the slimmer of 1429, his will being made on 
2 April, and proved on 14 July of that year 
at Liimboth {Lamb. Libr. II. 11. 95) ; in it he 
makes hoquosts to places ho had been con- 
nected with, and mentions his nephew, John 
Mannyng. IIo was buried in the north aisle 
of the cathedral. 


("All the i mportant facts in the life of Bicking- 
hale have been collect od by Dr. Venn, who has 
very kindly nllowed Ms materials (including bis 
copy of tlio will) to bo used; Sussox Arch. Coll, 
xxix. 8 ; Dallaway's Sussex, Chicbester, pp. 60, 
183, Parnch. ITist. p. 200; Godwin, De Pr*- 
sulibub (epitaph).] W. A. J. A 

RICKMAN, JOnN (1771-1840), statis- 
tician, was born on 22 Aug. 177 1 , at N e wburn, 
Northumberland. His father, the Rev. 
Thomas Rickman, descended from an old 
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Hampshire family, -was incumbent of New- 
bnrn at this time, and, after lioldihg other 
firings, retired in his old age to Christchurch, 
Hampshire, where he died in 1809. John 
■^aa sent in 1781 to the grammar school at 
Guildford, and in 1768 to Slagdalon College, 
Oxford. He was afterwards at Lincoln 
College, whence he graduated B.A. in 1792. 
]Ie conducted for some time the 1 Commer- 
cial, Agricultural, and Manufacturer's Maga- 
zine.' In 1790 lie wrote a paper to show 
that it would he easy and useful to take a 
census of the population. The manuscript 
n-as shown to Charles Abbot (afterwards 
LordColchester) [q. v."| by George Rose.M.P. 
for Christchurch. Abbot took Hickman for 
his secretary, and employed him in prepar- 
ing tlio first census act, introduced in De- 
cember 1800. When Abbot became chief 
secretary for [relaud in 1801, Rickman went 
mtli him to Dublin, and was undo deputy 
keeper of the privy seal. ITo refused a 
permanent appointment in Ireland, and 
Trhen Abbot became speaker in February 
1802, Rickman continued to be bis secretary, 
and settled ill London. In July 1814 he 
was appointed second clorlt assistant at the 
(able of the House of Commons, and in 
1820 clerk assistant, a position which he 
held till Mr death. 

Rickman was an active oificial, pre- 
pared in 1818 a useful index to the sta- 
tutes for the use of the House of Com- 
mons, and helped to form and arrange the 
library. He became chictly conspicuous, 
however, for his labours upon the census. 
He devised the methods to be employed, and 
prepared the reports which were published 
m 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831. A folio 
volume gave the abstracts of returns upon 
eaoh of the first three occasions, and tliros 
folio volumes wore published upon the 
census of 1831, bosidos a preparatory volume 
which was produced very rapidly in Decem- 
ber 1881 with a view to the approaching 
Reform Bill. Rickman, besides arranging 
the abstracts of tho returns and of the re- 
ports made by the clergy upon the parish 
registers, contributed many notes upon the 
results shown by tho census, ana made 
elaborate calculations ns to the population 
of preceding periods. The results of his 
last researches are given in the preface to 
the census returns of 1841. Riolnnan had 
been employed upon tho bill for that census, 
but died before tbe work was done. lie 
became a 1 recognised authority in these in- 
quiries, receiving five hundred guineas for 
each census, which, however, included pay- 
ment for other labours. lie prepared annual 
abstracts of poor-law returns (1816-36), and 


made reports upon education (1883-5), Scot 1 - 
tish education (1887), church rates (1838), 
and local taxation (1839). 

Besides pursuing these labours, he acted 
from 1803 as secretary to the commissions 
for making roads and bridges in Scotland, 
and for constructing the Caledonian canal, 
and in 1828 was nominated to a commission 
for building churches in the highlands and 
islands of Scotland. Rickman had made 
the acquaintance of Southey at Burton, near 
Christ church, where they were both staying 
in_ 1797. They formed a lasting friend- 
ship, and while in Dublin Rickman procured 
Southey’s appointment as secretory to Isaac 
Corry[q.v,J They corresponded ever after- 
wards, and Southey always stayed with his 
friend when in London. In 1800 he was 
introduced to Lamb, who describes him 
characteristically iu a letter to Manning 
( Letters , ed. Ainger, i. 146-6). Southey gives 
a similar description in a letter to Landor 
{Life and Correspondence, iii. 216). He was 
so careless in dress as to have been taken by 
the press-gang for a common tramp, but 
was heartily respected by his friends for his 
shrewd sen se and wide knowledge; he was 
a fair scholar, but cared little for poetry; 
was quick in taking a joke, as Lamb testi- 
fies, and ‘ the finest fellow,’ according to the 
same authority, ‘ to drop in a’ nights ’ just 
when ho was wanted. He made a tour 
with Southey and (Sir) Henry Taylor to 
Holland, in 1806. Southey’s letters state 
that Rickman was a man of wide knowledge 
of literature. IDs Scottish commissions led 
him to form an intimate friendship with 
Telford the engineer ; and he persuadod Tel- 
ford to write an autobiography, which he 
published with notes in 1838, after the 
author’s death. Sharon Turner, another 
friend, wTOte toliis son ('Life ’ in Gent. Mag.) 
that he was ‘ not a man of genius,’ but 
singularly solid and sound ; rather stern at 
times, and difficult to classify as a politician, 
because he liked to criticise all sides inde- 
pendently. He seems, however, to have 
sympathised with Southey’s conservatism, 
and with his hatred of Malthus and the 
economists. Rickman, on SO Oct. 1805, 
married Susannah, daughter of Joseph Postle- 
thwaile of Harting, Sussex. She died on 
12 May 1836. Rickman died of an affection 
of the throat on 11 Aug. 1840. He left a 
son and two daughters, and was buried with 
his wife in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 

Rickman published an anonymous pamphlet 
on the poor laws in 1882, upon poor laws in 
Ireland hi 1883, and a pamphlet upon the 
< Historical Curiosities relating tt> St. Mar- 
garet’s Church’ in 1837. He also wrote 
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upon life annuities in tiie ‘ Medical Gazette.’ 
lie edited Abbot's addresses in 1829, and 
contributed an essay upon the antiquity of 
Stonehenge to the ‘ Arohmologia ’ in 1810. 
He was made F.R.S. in 1815, and au 
honorary member of the Institute of Civil 
Enginoors in 1836, An account of some of 
his labours upon the census is given in the 
‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. liii. Ilis work 
was noticed by several foreign writers, and 
he was elocted in 1833 an honorary member 
of the French Society of Statistics. 

[Gent. Mag. 1841, i. 431-7, written by his 
eon, W. 0. Hickman, and also separately printed ; 
Sonthoy's Life and Correspondence, and Selec- 
tions from Letters, contain many letters to 
Hickman. There are various references in 
Lamb’s Lottors, and a description by Talfourd 
in tho Final Memorials. Suo also, for some 
characteristic letters and notices, Mrs. Sand- 
ford’sLifo of Poolo (1888), ii. 102-11, 118, 120- 
131,130-41, 148, 162-1, 158-fll, 168-70, 210, 
338, 240, 248, 249.1 L. S. 

BICKMAH, THOMAS ‘CLIO’ (1701- 
1834), bookseller and roformor, son of John 
.Rickman of Tho Oliffu, Lewes, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Peters, was born there on 27 July 
1701. Both his parents wore quakors. ilo 
■was intended for the medical profession, and 
was apprenticed to an uncle practising as a 
doctor at Maidenhead. When about seven- 
teen years old he revisited Lewes, and bo- 
came intimalo with Thomas Paine [q. v.] tho 
freotbinber, who was settled there as an 
exciseman. Both joined the Headstrong 
Club, which met at tho White Ilart Inn. 
Here Rickman’s precocious poetical and his- 
torical taste procured for him the sobriquet 
of ‘ Olio.’ lie wrote much under that pseu- 
donym, and permanently incorporated it 
with his other names. Ilis friendship with 
Paine, and an early marriage with a non- 
membcT, led the Sussex Friends to disown 
Rickman in 1783. Thereupon ho left Lewes 
and sottlod in London as a bookseller, first 
at 39 Leadenhall Stroot, and afterwards at 
7 Upper Marylehono Street, which was his 
abode for tho rost of his life. 

Paine lodged in his houso in 1701 and 
1792, and there coinplotod the second part of 
‘ Tho Rights of Man.’ On the small table 
at which Paine wrote, Rickman afterwards 
fixed a tablet with a commemorative in- 
scription. It was exhibited, with many other 
relics of Rickman, at tho Paino exhibition, 
December 1895, Lilco Paine, Rickman had a 
mechanical turn, and ho assisted the former 
in his inventions for iron bridgos, besides 
patenting a signal irumpol. The two friends 
became the centre of a circle of reformers ; 
their frequent visitors inoludod Mary Woll- 


stonecraft, Romney, IIoraeTooke.^ZT 
Rickman supplied interesting sketches n'r 
them all in his chief work, the ‘Life n f 
Paine,’ which he published in 1818 8™ 
lie was under suspicion as an associate of 
Paine, and was often in trouble for selW 
his books. At the close of 1792, " 5b£ 
hiding for this reason, he was protected for 
a night by Maria Anne Fitzherbert Ta vl 
( manuscript diary). More than once to 
obliged to flee to Paris, where Paine subse- 
quently lived, and on the last journey of the 
latter to America Rickman accompanied Mm 
to Havre, whore, on 1 Sept, 1802, the friends 
finally parted. Rickman's devotion to Paine 
and his principles was boundless, and the 
Christian names of his children— Paine 
Washington, Franklin, Rousseau, Petrarch’ 
and Volney — testified to his enthusiasm 
liberal ideas. Rickman died at 7 Upper 
Marylehono Street on 15 Feb. 1834, and was 
buried as a quakor at Bunhill Fields. He was 
twice married, but outlived both liis wives 
and niOBb of his children. 

Rickman possessed a vein of satirical 
humour, and from the age of fifteen wrote 
much in verse and prose. Some pieces sp- 
poarod in the ‘Black Dwarf’ and other 
weekly journals. Many of his republican 
songs were published os broadsides, often 
with music. His chief hooks are : 1. ‘The 
Fallen Cottage,’ 4to, 1780. 2. ‘The Even- 
ing Walk, a Tale,' 8vo, 1796. 3. ‘ A Collec- 
tion of Epigrams,’ 12mo, 1790. 4, ‘ Emigra- 
tion to America considered,’ 1798. 6. ‘Mr. 
Pitt’s Democracy manifested,’ 1799, 8vo. 
0. ‘Hints upon Jlats,’12mo, 1803. 7. ‘Poeti- 
cal Scraps,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1803. 8. 1 An Ode 
on the Emancipation of the Blacks in San 
Domingo,’ 4to, 1804. 9. ‘Corruption, a 

Satire, London, 8vo, 1800. 10. ‘An Ode 
ou T. Paine’s Birthday,' 1818. 11. ‘The 
Atrocities of a Convent,’ 3 vols. n.d., based 
on observations made in a tour in Spain, 
[1785]. 12 . 1 Rights of Discussion, or a Vin- 
dication of Dissenters of every Denomina- 
tion.’ 

Portraits of him by William Hazlitt and 
Robert Dighton were engraved. The latter, 
a full-length coloured print in walking cos- 
tume, is called ‘ A Citizen of the World;’ 
some of Rickman’s verses are inscribed 
on it. 


[Monouro D. Conway’s Life of Paine, 2 vols. 
1892; Hickman's Life of Paine; Smith’s C5.it. 
and Suppl. , Friondb’ Biographical Cat. p, 668; 
Gent. Mag. 1884, p. 460 ; Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. i. 372, 476 ; information from Clair J, 
Grice, LL.D„ and the Oat. of the Paine Exhibi- 
tion at South Place, December 1896,] 

O.F.S. 
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RICKMAN, THOMAS (1776-1841), 
architect, bom at Maidenhead on S Jane 
1776 was the eldest son of Joseph and Sarah 
Uiclanan. On leaving school he assisted 
Ins father in business at Maidenhead as a 
rrocer and druggist until 1797. He then 
,vent to London, where he was assistant to 
a chemist and to a medical practitioner, and 
also to a grocer at Saffron Walden, At his 
lather’s request he went through the usual 
course at the London hospitals, and in 1801 
began to practise medicine at Lewes, but 
cave up bis profession in two years. From 
1803 to 1808 he was engaged in a corn- 
factor’s business in London, and from 1808 
fdl August 1818 was clerk in an insurance 
broker’s at Liverpool. 

As early as 1794 Rickman had shown 
some taste for drawing, and about that time, 
though he had no teacher, drew and coloured 
minutely five thousand toy-figures of cos- 
tumes in the army. These lie out out 
and arranged in front of architectural back- 
grounds of military buildings. In the 
broker’s office at Liverpool he had a good 
deal of leisure, and in March 1809 he began 
to sketch the churches in the neighbour- 
hood. In 1811 he minutely examined 
numerous churches in Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and Lincolnshire. In the course of these and 
subsequent ramblings he is said to have per- 
sonally studied three thousand ecclesiastical 
buildings. In December 1812 he wrote un 
assay on Chester Cathedral for the Chester 
Architectural Society (printed in the ‘Jour- 
nal of the Archaeological, Architectural, and 
Historic Society for Chester,’ Chester, 1804, 
pp. 277-8), and in tlio same year wrote a 
series of lectures on architecture for ‘ Smith's 
Panorama of Science and Arts ' (Liverpool, 
1812-16), which he republished separately in 
1817 under the titla of ‘ An Attempt to 
discriminate the Styles of Architecture in 
England from the Conquest to the Reforma- 
tion.’ Rickman’s hook was noticed in the 
‘ Quarterly Review ’ (xxv. 1821) as ‘an un- 
ostentatious but sensible tract,’ and it soon 
become woll known, being reprinted, with 
additions, several times during the author's 
lifetime. A seventh edition (ed. J. II. 
Parker) appeared in 1881. The work had 
a very considerable influence in promoting 
tbe study of Gothic architecture in Eng- 
land, and, besides being the first systematic 
treatise on the subject, had the merit of 
simple nomenclature, involving no theory 
(cf. FimaubSON, Hist, qf Architecture, iv. 
861). 

Rickman had already designed some small 
monuments for his friends, and enriched 
tbe shop-front of his sister — a confectioner 

Y0L. XVI. 


in Liverpool — with a design taken from the 
choragio monument of Tkrasyllus. In 
1816 he built two pm ate residences in 
Liverpool, and in December 1817 took an 
office in that city for architectural work. 
In Juno 1818 he received Henry Ilutckin 
son as his pupil. In 1810 he was employed 
bv the commissioners for building additional 
churches in the erection of St. George’s, 
Birmingham, and from this period had an 
immense number of commissions for the 
building of churches and other edifices in 
all parts of England. Rickman’s churches 
— Ml in the Gothic style — have been justly 
criticised for their want of character and 
originality, and as displaying ‘more know- 
ledge of the outward form of the mediteval 
style than any real acquaintance with its 

S arit.’ In June 1820 he took an office in 
irmingkam,andhis brother, EdwinS. Rick- 
man (d. 1873), was for a time his partner. 
On 8 March 1826 Rickman and Ins partner, 
Henry HuLchinson (d. 1831), were appointed 
the architects of the ‘Hew’ court of St. 
J olin's Oollege, Cambridge, which was finished 
in 1831 at a cost of 77,878 1., the style being 
Perpendicular Gothic. In thie connection 
Rickman had much adiico and help from 
William Whewell, master of Trinity Col- 
lege. On 1 Nov. 1829 Rickman and Hutchin- 
son sent in plans for the new library and 
other buildings in the univeieitv of Cam- 
bridge. These plans, as emendeci in 1830, 
were recommended by the syndicate, but the 
scheme being laid aside in 1834 for want 
of funds, Rickman received an honorarium 
of 1051,, and in April 1830 submitted new 
designs, when, however, those of Charles 
Robert Cockorell [q. v.] were selected by a 
large majority. Rickman also competed (un- 
successfully) for King’s Oollege, Cambridge 
(1823), the Fitz william Museum (1835), and 
the Houses of Parliament (1836). 

Early in 1836 Rickman took R, O. Hussey, 
F.S.A., into partnership. From about that 
time his robust constitution gradually gave 
way, aud he died at Birmingham on 4 Jan. 
1841. Ho was buried in the churchyard of 
St. George’s, Birmingham, where a tomb was 
erected in 1846 by several of kisfriends. Rick- 
man was a man of vivacious temperament, 
though unostentatious in his habits ; a keen 
observer, and energetic in business. He was 
— like Ms parents — a member of the Society 
of Friends, but a few years before his death 
became a follower of Edward Irving. Rick- 
man married, first, his cousin^ Lucy Rick- 
man of Lewes; secondly, Christiana Hornor, 
sister of Thomas Hornor, the painter of the 
Panorama of London in the Colosseum, 
Regent's Park ; thirdly, Elizabeth Miller of 

4 E 
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Edinburgh, by -whom lie bad a daughter correspondence with the royalists (see h r 
and a son, Thomas Miller Rickman, F.fci.A., Preface to A Nosegay, and Cal. State Pamt^ 
who became a pupil of It. 0. Hussey, and 1645, p. 484). At the Restoration he re’ 
adopted his father’s profession, Hickman’s nounced his presbyterian principles (see Cal 
pupils comprised Broadbent, G. Vose, D. It. State Papers, Car. II, ix, 162, July igg 0 ' 
Hill of Birmingham, A. II. Holme of Liver- In 1679 he appears as a magistrate in the 
pool, Jonathan A. Bell of Edinburgh, Tho- Middlesex county sessions rolls (Middlesex 
mas Fulljames of Gloucester, Zugkeor of County llacord, i. 95, 120). * 

Zurich, S'. 0. Fripp of Bristol, and John On 28 June 1671, he, being then a widower 
Smith of Cambridge, and of Stepney, married Barbara "Wood of 

Rickman's buildings included, besides those Wapping, widow, aged 26 (Marriage Li- 
already mentioned; 1819-22, Birmingham, censes, Faculty Office, Harl. Soc.) 

St. George's j 1820, Olithoroe town-hall ; Ricraft wrote : 1. ‘ A Looking Glass for 
1822-0, St. Peter, Hampton Litcy, "Warwick- the Anabaptists and the rest of the Sepa- 
sliire (since altered) ; 1828-5, Preston, St, ratists, wliorein they may clearly behold a 
Peter and St. Paul ; 1829, Drapers’ Ilall, brief Refutation of a certain unlicensed 
Carlisle; 1881-6, Tettenhnll Wood, Stafford- scandalous Pamphlet entitled “ The Remon- 
shire (for bliss Hinokes). strance of the Anabaptists " ’ (see AYiisos 

Rickman published : 1. ‘Tour in Nor- Dissenting Churches m London, iv. 413)’ 
mandy and Picardy in 1832 1 in the ‘AtcLubo- London, 1G4G, 4 to. 2. ‘The Peculiar Oha- 
logia’ of tbo Society of Antiquaries (of motors of tho Oriental Languages and sundry 
which Rickman was a follow), vol. xxy. others exactly delineated for the benefit of 

2. ‘ Four Loiters on tho Ecclesiastical Archi- all such as are Btudious in the Language 
tecluro of Franco and England,’ ‘Archcco- and the choice rarelie3 thereof/ &c., London 
logia, 1 vol. xxv. 1833 ; cf. ib. vol. xxvi. 1831. 1046, 4to. 8. ‘ A perfect List of the man/ 

3. Dawson Tumor’s ‘ Specimens of Archi- Victories obtained (through the Blessing of 
tectural Remains . . . with Architectural God) by the Parliament’;, Forces under the 
Observations by T. Rickman,’ 1838, fol. Command of his Excellency the Earl of 

Rickman’s drawings, consisting of upwards Essex, &c. ... to the 14 June 1045,’ single 
of two thousand oxumples of Gothic work, shoet, fol. London, 1G45. 4. ‘A Nosegay 

chiefly English, were purchased in 1842 by of rank-smolliug Flowers, such as grow m 
the Oxford Architectural Society, and, though John Goodwins Garden, gathered uponoo 
nOt of artistic merit, are instructive from casion of his late lying lthell against Mr. 
1 heir caro and accuracy — qualities which, ac- Thomas Edwards,’ London, 1010. 6. ‘A 
cording to John Henry Parker, will prevent perfect List of the many Victories by God’s 
his ‘Styles of Architecture’ from, being Bupcr- Blessing upon the Parliamentary Forces 
6odod. under tho Command of Sir Thomas Fairfax 


(Dictionary of Archiloeturo (Architectural 
Pabl. 8oc.), art. ' Rickman,' where a full list of 
his buildings is given j Gent. Mug. 1841, pt. i, 
pp, 322 f. 1861 pc. ii. p. 523 ; Willis and Olurk’s 
Architectural History of Univ. of Cambridge ; 
Ecclesiologist, May 1842; Encyolop. Brit. 9th 
od., 1 Rickman.’J W. W. 

RICRAFT, JOSIAII (Jl. 1040), author 
and merchant, was probably sou of James 
Ricrafto, sailor, of Stopucy, by his wil'eGraco, 
daughter of John Mills, lato of Canowe- 
den, Essex. Ills parents wore married at 
Saint Faith’s, Loudon, on 27 July 1022 
( London Marriage Licenses, llarl, Soo. Publ.) 
Josiah subsequoully became a merchant of 
London, and a writer of much roputo among 
the presbyterians. In 1645 he involved him- 
self in the quarrel between John Goodwin 
and Thomas Edwards, and was in conse- 
quence threatened by an apprentice called 
George Oaudron with porsonul violence. 
The committee of both kingdoms accord- 
ingly issued, on 12 and 18 Muy 1046, orders 
i'or his protection, lie was also accused of 


siuce 14 June 1015 to tho present month of 
April (1640),’ single sheet, fol. London, 1040. 
0. ‘ A perfect List of the many Victories, 
&c./ as above, ‘ up to 18 Aug. 1046/ London, 
104G, single sheet, fol. ten porliails, 7. ‘A 
Survey of England’s Champions and Truths, 
Faithfull Patriots, or a Chronolngicall Re- 
citomeut of the principall Proceedings of the 
most worthy Commanders of the prosperous 
Armies raised for the Preservation of Reli- 
gion, the Kings Majosteys person,’ London, 
1647. 8. ‘A Funeral Elegy upon the most 
honoured upon Earth and now glorious in 
Ileaven, his Excellency Robert DevereuT,E. 
of Essex,’ broadside, flity-oight lines of dog- 
gerel, London, 1640. 

‘ Tho Civil Warros of England briefly re- 
lated from his Mljestys first Setting-up his 
Standard 1641 to tins present personalhopeM 
Treaty with tho livoly Effigies and Eulogies 
of the Chief Commanders,] London, 1649, 
Which is falsely said on the title-page to have 
been collected by John L. Leycester, consists 
of RicraXt’B books, respectively numbered 3, 
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5 and 0 above, with the addition of twelve 
aages at the end containing ‘ a catalogue of 
fie earls, lords, knights, &c,, slain on the 
parliaments and kings side,’ and one page by 
Leicester containing ‘the late proceedings of 
the army to this present ’ (September 1648), 
A portrait of Ricraft, engraved by W. Faith- 
oine, is prefixed to his ‘Oriental Characters’ 
and ‘ Survey of England's Champions-’ 

rWood’s Athanse Oxon. iii. 253 ; and authori- 
ties cited,] W.A. S. 

BBXDELL, HENRY SOOTT (1708- 
ls70), minor poet, son of a shepherd, was 
born at Sorbie, parish of Ewes, Dumfries- 
shire, 23 Sept. 1798. In his childhood his 
father settled for several years in Eskdale- 
miiir, Dumfriesshire, and about 1811 farmed 
for a year in the parish of Iloddam in the 
same county. Subsequently he again became 
a shepherd at Daloraine, Selkirkshire. Mean- 
while Riddell’s education progressed Blowlyj 
in summer he acted os a herd, and in winter 
he was either taught at home by a visiting 
master or was boarded in some village to 
i.eure soliool training. While the family 
lived at Eskdalomuir they were visited by 
Hogg, who sang or recited to them his own 
lyrics. After two or three years of shepherd 
life Riddell, on the death of his father in 
1817, attended for about two years the parish 
school of Biggar, Lanarkshire, and then en- 
tered Edinburgh University, where he was 
befriended by 1’rofossor Wilson. Ilia college 
course included a year at St. Andrews under 
Chalmers and other eminent professors, and 
lasted till 1830, when he became a licentiate 
of the church of Scotland, 

In 1881 liiddoll settled with his eldest 
brother at Teviothead, Roxburghshire, and 
m 1833 hecamo incumbent of Oaerlanrig 
chapel. Soon aftorwurde he married, and 
for some time, owing to the want of a dwell- 
ing-house, lived near Hawick, nine miles off, 
thus conducting his work under difficult con- 
ditions. At length the Duke of Buccleuck 
provided a suitable dwelling near the chapel, 
andfomany years Riddell enjoyed prosperity 
and oomfort. In 1841 heshowed symptoms of 
insanity, and for three yours he was confined 
in nn asylum at Dumfries. Returning to 
Teviothead, ho was enabled, by the generosity 
oftheDukeof Buccieuoli,to retain his cottage 
while resigning his living j thero ho lived very 
quietly, occasionally lecturing at Hawick or 
elsewhere in behalf of some charitable object, 
but devoting himself mainly to tho improve- 
ment of his house and its surroundings, and 
to literary work, He interested himself in 
local excavations, supported the Hawick 
Archaeological Society, and wrote a careful 


article, ‘Cavers,’ for the 1 Statistical Account 
of Scotland.’ When he was sixty-one he 
was publicly presented at Hawick with an 
Irish harp. He died at Teviothead 80 July 
1870, and was burled in Oaerlanrig church- 
yard. A monument to his memory was 
erected on a hill near Teviothead^ and in 
1894 there was affixed to it a tablet inscribed 
with an appropriate quatrain. 

Riddell married, probably in 1833, Eliza 
Clark — the Eliza of bis songs — daughter of 
a Biggar merchant. She survived him, with 
two eons, both of whom settled abroad. 

While at Biggar school RiddeE was a con- 
tributor to the ‘ Clydesdale Magazine,’ and 
wrote ‘The Crook and Plaid,’ one of his most 
successful songs. A visit to Pinkie, Mid- 
lothian, in his student days inspired the 
vigorous lyric ‘ Ours is tho Land of Gallant 
Hearts.’ He contributed pieces about the 
same time to the coUeotians of Robert Archi- 
bald Smith and Petar McLeod, the latter pub- 
lishing his picturesque song, ‘Scotland Yet.’ 
Wilson included, with hearty commendation, 
in the ‘Noctes Ambrosianar for March 1825, 
Riddell’s lyric, ‘ When the Glen aE is stiE.’ 
RiddeE published in 1881 ‘Songs of the 
Ark,’ sacred pieces which are not of much 
account. In 1844 appeared the 1 Christian 
Politician,’ a doctrinal volume displaying 
argumentative power and force of character. 
A volume entitled ‘ Poems, Songs, and Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces,’ was issued in 1847. To 
‘ Hogg’s Instructor^ in 1847, RiddeE contri- 
buted a discriminating account of theEttriok 
shepherd, lie tronslatedinto lowland Scotch, 
in 1855 and 1857 respectively, St. Matthew 
and the Psalms of David, the latter for 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte. For tho ‘Scottish 
Agricultural Journal,’ in 1848-9, he wrote 
substantial papers on ‘Store-farming in the 
South of Scotland,’ and about the same time 
received from the Highland and Agricultural 
Society a prize of 101. for an ‘ Essay on Foot- 
rot in Sheep.’ In 1871, the year after his 
death, appeared, in two volumes, ‘ The Poeti- 
cal Works of Henry Scott Riddell,’ edited, 
with a memoir, by Dr. Brydon. Riddell’s 
longer pieces, whilo ingenious, tend to heavi- 
ness, but one or two of his lyrics reach a 
high standard, and ‘Scotland Yet,’ set to 
vei'y appropriate music, is one of the most 
popular of Scottish songs. 

[Brydon's Memoir, with incorporated Autobio- 
graphy, prefixed to Poems; Rogers’s Scottish 
Minstrel ; Goodfellow’a Border Biography.] 

T.B. 

RIDDELL, JAMES (d. 1074), Scottish, 
merchant and manufacturer, was the son of 
James RiddeE. The latter’s father, also. 

4 h 2 
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.lames Riddoll, who claimed descent from 6 Deo. 1663 [see Lindsay. Joes firsTv" - * 
the Norman baron Galfridus Riddell of Blaye ob Lindsay, and seventeenth' Eatit 81 
in Quionne, was the first of the English Ceawbord], lliddell died in 1674 t> ? 

Riddells to settle in Scotland ; for some time his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of G ' 
he carried on business as a merchant at Foulis of Ravelston, master of the mint 0 ?" 
Kasimiorzin Cracow, Poland. Of this town had four sons and two daughters: James 
ho was made a free citizen about 1595, and captain in the Dutch service, wlio died ’ & 
the privileges of citizenship were confirmed married in 1688; George, of Kinelus ArirelT 
by the lting of Poland in 1602. Subsequently shire, a merchant in Leith, who succeed? 1 
he returned to Edinburgh, of which he he- his brother in 1688, and carried on the main 
came a burgess and guild brother; and he line of the family; Adam, Andrew- Labe? 
married there Bessie, daughter of Adam married to Walter Riddell of Minto- and 
Allan, an Edinburgh merchant. Their son Agnes, who became the second wife of Cau- 
James followed with success the business of tarn John Taylor. 
his father, and acquired the lands of King- Sir James Riddell of Belton (d. 1797 ) 

lass, Linlithgowshire. During tho civil war grandson of George Riddell or Kinglas and 
he was appomtod by the ScotB estates com- great-grandson of James Riddell, the mer- 
missary-general to the forces in their ex- chant, acquired the estates of Ardnamurehan 
pedilion to the north in 1645, and it was Argyllshire, was for some time Buperinten- 
probahly in this capacity that he subsa- dent-general to the Society of the British 
quontly made the acquaintance of Oliver Fishery, was made LL.D. of Edinburgh Um- 
Oromwoll, who is said to have stayed somo varsity on 27 Fob. 1767, and was created a 
time in bis house in Leith, lliddcll was baronet on 2 Sept. 1778. 
also on friendly terms with General Monde. [Gal, State Ropers, Dom. Ser. (time of the 
Tbe soldiers of Monclr — probably on account Commonwealth and Charles II) ; Acta Bvrl. 
of the royalist sentiments of tlio minister — Scot. vol. vii. ; Douglas’s Baronage of Scotland] 
turned the parish church of south Leith into PP- 201-2.] T. E. H. 

a stable, and prevented the parishioners from RIDDELL, JAMES (1823-1800), clas- 

holding services in it ; hut, by tbe inter- sieal scholar, born on 8 June 1823, was the 
position of Riddell, Monclr, before leaving eldest son of James Riddell (1796-1878), 
Scotland, not only consented that tbe uso of M. A, of Balliol College, rector of Eastern! 
tbe church should be restored to them, but Hampshire, by Dorothy, daughter of John 
ordered that it should bo re-roofed at bis own Foster, esq., of Leicester Grange, Warwiclc- 
expense. In return the parishioners granted shire. Auer spending seven years at Mr. 
1o Riddell a space in the church for a free Browne’s school at Cheam, Surrey, Riddell 
seat to bis family and their descendants. entered Shrewsbury school in 1838 as a 
In January 1663 Riddoll presented a poti- pupil of Dr, Kcnnody. lie gained a scholur- 
tion to Cromwoll’s council of state for ship at Balliol in November 1840, and, leav- 
licenso to import pitch-tar, hemp-oil, or other ing Shrewsbury ns head boy in 1841, he 
materials useful lor the navy to any port in began residence in Oxford in the Michael- 
England or Scotland (Cal, State Papers, mas term of that year. lie was placed in the 
1052-8, Dom. Sor. p. 412), and haying on first class in litera humaniores with Thomas 
JO May 1054 presented a complaint that, Arnold and Gold win Smith. In the same 
notwithstanding the license ho had obtained, year he was elected follow of Balliol, serv- 
a vessel of Ms with a cargo of oil had been ing his college as locturer or tutor till his 
seized at Leith by the commissioners (j'4.165 1, death. Probably few college tutors have 
p. 166), it was ovdored on 29 May 1 055 that exorcised a happier influence on their pupils, 
the vessel should bo discharged (ib, 1055, p. lie was classical examiner in 1858-9, clas- 
187). In I860 ho gave information against sical moderator in 1805-6, and senior proctor 
Ihe seizure of one of his ships by a Dover pri- nud select prcnclier in 1862. He died at 
vateer (ib. 1660-7, p. 425). From tho par- Tunbridge Wells on 14 Sept. 1860. 
liament which mot at Edinburgh on 23 Sept, Riddell’s fine scholarship was widely re- 
1068 he obtained a monopoly, for ninotoen cognised, lie was invited by the dele- 
ycara, for tho erection of a manufactory of gates of tho university press to edit the 
wool and tow cards, the first of the kind in Odyssey for their Oxford series ; and Pro- 
Scotland ; and all the materials imported fossor Jowott, who then contemplated an 
for the use of tlio manufactory were to be odition of Plato, entrusted to bim tbe Apo- 
iree of import duty (Acta Pari, Scot, vii. logy, Orito, Pliocdo, and Symposium. Both 
488). lie was joined in partnership in tho of these works were left incomplete. His 
manufactory with John, earl of Crawford commentary on Odyssey, i.-xii,, for which 
and Lindsay, their indenture being dated he had made large preparations, was com- 
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nleted by his friend and pupil, Rev. W. W. 
Merry, D.D. (Clarendon Press, 1st edit. 
1876). Of bis work on Plato ho lived to 
finish only the 'Apology.' It was printed 
after his death at the Clarendon Press in 
1807, In the same volume appeared a 
‘Digest of Platonic Idioms,’ which he left 
behind him, founded on a minute examina- 
tion of the whole of Plato's works. The 
happy combination of a profound sympathy 
n-itn the genius of tho Greek language, a 
strictly scientific method, and an exhaustive 
study of his author, has given the 1 Digest ’ 
a unique position among works of modern 
scholarship. His thorough familiarity with 
the Platonic style, and his instinctive appre- 
ciation of subtle laws of thought and expres- 
sion in what is apparently anomalous, aTe 
recognised as indispensable aids for tho ex- 
planation of the ‘Dialogues,’ and for the 
criticism of tho text. His exceptionalfelicity 
in Creek and Latin verse composition is 
shown in various translations, redolent of 
the dassio spirit, in the ‘ Anthologia Oxoni- 
eneis’ and in ‘Sabrinas Corolla.’ These have 
been collected, with additions, in a small 
volume of ‘ Reliquiw Metricre ’ (Oxford and 
London, 1867). 

[Personal knowledge.] W. W. If. 

RIDDELL, JOHN (1783-1862), peer- 
age lawyer, bom in 1783, was eldest son of 
llenry Riddell of Little Govan, a scion of 
the ancient family of Riddell in Roxburgh- 
shire [see under Ridotili, Romibt], His 
mother was Anne, eldest daughter of John 
Glassfori of Dougalslon, by Anne, daughter 
of Sir John Nisbet of Dean. Educated for 
the law, Riddell was called to the Scottish 
bar in 1807. lie made genealogy and Scot- 
tish peerage law hie special study, and rose 
to pre-eminence in that branch of the pro- 
fession. Among other legal work he pre- 
pared the Crawford and Montrose peerage 
cases for Lord Lindsay, ne loved genea- 
logical research for its own sake, and Sir 
Walter Scott, who alludes in the ‘Lay of 
the Last Minstrel’ (oanto i.) to 'Ancient 
Eiddell’s fair domain,’ described him ns the 
only man from whose exclusive store of learn- 
ing could be gathered an adequate notion of 
the state of society in Scotland in the age 
preceding the Reformation. He died un- 
married at his house in Melville Street, 
Edinburgh, on 8 Peb. 1862. He was buried 
in the Dean cemetery there. He left a 
number of manuscripts which, in terms of 
his will, were acquired by the Advocates’ 
and Signet Libraries, Edinburgh. 

Riddell’s works weroi 1, ‘The Saltfoot 
Controversy, with a Reply j also an Appendix 


containing some Remarks on the present 
State of the Lyon Office,’ Edinburgh, 8vo, 
1818. 2. ' Reply to the Mis-statements of 
Dr. Hamilton of Bardowie respecting the 
Descent of his Family; with Remarks on 
the Claim of the Lennoxes of Woodhead to 
tha Male Representation, and Honours of 
tho Original Earls of Lennox,’ Edinburgh, 
1828. 8. ‘ Remarks upon Scottish Peerage 
Law, with special Reference to the Case of 
the Earldom of Devon, ’8vo, 1833, Edinburgh. 
4. ‘ Tracts, Legal and Historical ; containing 
(1) Reply to Mr. Tytler’a Historical Re- 
marks on the Death of Richard II : (2) Ob- 
servations upon the Representation of the 
Rusky and Lennox Families, and other 
Points in Mr. Napier’s Memoirs of Merchis- 
ton ; (8) Remarks upon the Law of Legiti- 
mation per subsequens mntrimonium ; the 
Nature of our English Canons and the 
Legitimacy of the Stewarts,’ Edinburgh, 
1835, 8vo. 3. 'Additional Remarks upon 
the Question of the Lennox or Rusky Re- 
presentation, and other Topics,’ 8ro, Edin- 
burgh, 1835. 6. 'Inquiry into the Law 

and Practice in Scottish Peerages before 
and after the Union, involving the Ques- 
tions of Jurisdiction and Forfeitures ; with 
an Exposition of our original Consistorial 
Law,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1842, Edinburgh ; this, 
which is based on No. 3, is the standard 
work on its subject. 7. ‘ Stewartiana ; being 
more about the Case of Robert n, and his 
Issue,’ 8vo, Edinburgh, 1843. 8. 'Com- 

ments in Refutation 01 Pretensions as to the 
Representation of the ancient Stirlings of 
Oalder : a Review of " The Stirlings of Keir,” ’ 
4to, Edinburgh, 1860. 

[Letter by Lord Lindsay in the Edinburgh 
Evening Oourant, 15 Feb. 1862 , Niehol’s Herald 
and Genealogist, i, 638 ; LawTimes.xxxviii. 290.1 

H. P. 

RIDDELL, ROBERT ( d . 1794), anti- 
quary and patron of Burns, was sou of 
Walter Riddell of Newhouse, who was taken 
prisoner in 1743 by the Jacobites and died 
ra 1788. He traced his father’s descent from 
Gervase de Riddel, who accompanied David I 
from England and was made sheriff of Rox- 
burghshire. His mother, Anne, was daughter 
and neiress of Robert Riddell of Glenriadell, 
Dumfriesshire (1700-1771), to whose estate 
he ultimately succeeded. ‘ Robert of Glen- 
riddell ’ became captain in the 82nd (Corn- 
wall) regiment of foot in Ireland, 17 Nov. 
1780, and on 81 Oct. 1792 joined the 12th 
(Prince of Wales’s) regiment of light dra- 
goons (.Army Lists, 1781 and 1793). But 
much of liis life was passed in antiquarian 
and literary pursuits at Friars Carse, on his 
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estate in Dumfriesshire. He published -vari- 
ous papers in volumes ix. and x. of ‘ Arcliroo- 
logia,' including 'An Account of the Ancient 
Lordship of Galloway/ ‘ Remarks on the 
Title of Thane and Abthane/ ‘ Of the Ancient 
Modes of Fortification in Scotland/ and ‘ No- 
tices of Fonts iu Scotland/ He was a follow 
of the Societies of Antiquaries both of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, and a member of tho 
Philosophical Society of Manchester. Ilia 
description of Nitlisuale, with drawings, &e., 
woe presented to the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1793 ; and volume iv. of tho ‘ Memoirs ’ of 
the Mancheetor society contains his disserta- 
tions on the ancient carved stones in Scot- 
land and on one in Dumfriesshire. Riddell 
gave much help toFranois Grose [q. v.], who 
visitod him at Friars Oarso in 1789, and ho 
corresponded with Richard Gough [q. v.l 
John Nichols [q. v.l had a largo collection of 
]iia loiters. Riddell was grant od tho degree 
of LL.D. at Edinburgh Si 1791 (Nioiiols, 
Lit. Anecdotes, vi. 301, viii. 47G). 

But Riddell, ‘the 1 rusty Glenriddoll, so 
veraed in old coins/ is romombered chiefly as 
the friond of Robert Burns. Friars Oarso 
was within a mile of Burns’s farm of Ellis- 
land, and Riddell gave the poet a key to the 
grounds. Iu a littlo hermitage there Burns 
wrote the* Verses in Friars Oarso llorraitage' 
0 788), and the song ‘The day returns’ 
in culubration of tho anniversary of the 
Uiddella’ wedding day (7 Nov. 1788). The 
friondB wero in the habit of exchanging 
rhyming notes, and in 1789 Burns under- 
took to proparo for Riddell a manuscript 
collection of fugitive vorass and. scraps. The 
volumo containing this collection was sub- 
sequently returned to the poet by Riddell's 
widow. On 10 Oct. 1789 a groat drinking 
bout was hold at Friars Oarse, when Riddell 
contostod for an historical whist lo with Sir 
Roborl Laurie and Aloxnndev Ferguson of 
Oraigdarroch, both of whom wove connec- 
tions of his (Bubkb, Peerage). Ferguson 
was tho victor, as Burns describes in ‘ Tho 
Whistle/ Riddell composed airs to several 
of Burns's songs, including ‘The Whistle/ 
‘The Banks of Nith/ ‘The Jiluo-oyed Lassie/ 
and ‘The day returns ; ’ and Bums assisted 
Itiddull in founding a parish circulating 
library at Friars Oarso (Sir J. Sinola.th, 
Statistic.nl Account of Scotland , 1792, iii, 
607-600, letter from Riddell forwarding a 
letter from Burns). 1 

By 1 792 Burns was on very friondly terms 
i with Riddell’s brother, Walter Riddell of 
Woodley Park, four miles south of Dumfrios, 
who had mavriad ? in 1791, Maria "Woodley, 
daughter of William Woodloy, governor of 
St. Kitts aud the Leeward Islands. The lady 


was only nineteen, but had a tSTfauT 
rature, and was anxious to publish an account 
of her own voyages. Burns gave her a Sr 
of introduction to a printer, and procS 

according lo his wnnf. cuea i 



menthelcTat Walter" Riddells houaetold"' 
brato his return from o voyage to the Ws+ 
Indies, Burns insulted Ms hostess. Burn* 
apology was rejected by the lady and her 
husband, and ho attacked Mrs. Riddell in the 
Monody on a Lady famed for her Caprice ’ 
anil other verses. By 1705 the poet was svaii 
on friondly terms with Walter Riddell’s wife 
When Burns died in 1790 she published in 
the ‘Dtimfnos Journal’ an admirable article 
on Lor friond’e character, a defence which 
roflocts credit on both the writer and her sub- 
ject. 

Meanwhile the Riddells of Glenriddelt 
sided with tlioir relatives in their quarrel 
with Burns, and Robert Riddell died at 
Frim-R Oarso on 2] April 1794 without any 
reconciliation taking place; but Burns at 
once published a sonnet on his late friend 
(‘No more, ye warblers of the wood, no 
more ’). Riddell left, most of his property to 
his widow (Elizabeth Konnedy). Glenriddell 
passed to his brother Walter. Riddell's 
library of books on antiquities was sold by 
Robert Rosr in 1796 (Nianois, Lit. Anec- 
dotes, iii. 698); they included a manuscript 
‘ Collection of Scottish Antiquities/ contain- 
ing journals of toms made with Grose, illus- 
trated with watercolours by Riddell. There 
wore alBO manuscript collections of Scottish 
ballndB, and glossaries and notes of families 
and pueragos {Notes and Queries, 3rd ser.vii. 
201). In May 1794, soon after his death, 
Riddell’s posthumous volume, ‘ A Collection 
of Scots, Galwegian, and Border Tunes/ was 
published at Edinburgh. 

[Burns’s Works, od. Scott Douglas, 1891, 
vole. ii. iii. v, vi. ; Rev. Charles Rogers’s Book of 
Robert Burns, 1889, ii. 189, 186; dent. Mag. 
1794, i. 481 ; Burke’s Peerage, s. v. 1 Riddell ; ’ 
W. P. Riddell’s The Riddell Family.] 

Gt. A, A. 


RIDDELL, Snt THOMAS (A 1662), 
royalist, was the third son of Sir Thomas 
lliddell of Gatoshead, and Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Ooniors _of Sochbume, 
Durham (Suetues, Durham, ii. 128 ; Fosteb, 
Durham Pedigrees'). The father was recorder 
and sheriff of Nowcastle-on-Tyne in 1601, 
mayor in 1601 and 1GI6, ana represented 
tho borough of Newcastle-on-Tyne in. the 
three parliaments of 1620-1, 1625, and 
1627-8. lie was, like hie son, with whom 
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heis often confused, a recusant and a royalist 
(see several references to Ms recusancy in 
the Diory of Ambrose Barnes, Surtees Soc. 
rol. I.) Along with his son, he was ordered 
by the House of Commons to be sent for in 
custody in November 16 14. {Commons' Journ, 
hi. 700), was admitted to his composition as 
a delinquent royalist on 9 J uly 1649 (Cal. of 
Committee for Compounding, p. 2037), and 
died on 80 March 1650 (see Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 10th Rep. iy. 234, 13th Rep. i. 1). 

The son Thomas in March 1040 was 
elected, along with Sir Peter Riddell, to re- 
present Newcastle in the Short parliament 
(cf. Cal. State Papers, Domestic, ccocxlix. 
30, 30 March 16 10 j Return _ cf Members, 
i, 482). He attempted to raise Newcastle 
against the Scots in 1610 {Diary of Ambrose 
Barnes, pp. 330, 836), and subsequently 
became colonel of a regiment in the royalist 
army, was knighted, and appointed governor 
of Tynemouth Cast le. Thence he made an 
unsuccessful sally in support of the Duke 
of Newcastle on 9 March 1043-4 ( State 
Papers, Dom. Car. I, D i. 13). When the 
pafliamontary forces gained possession of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Riddell was sum- 
moned, in October 1644, to yield up Tyne- 
mouth, but refused (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
8th Rep. p- 33a). A year later he surren- 
dered. the castle to Leslie (Lord Leven) on 
honourable terms (State Papers, Dom. 
Oar. I, D xi. 30, 26 Oct. 1G45). lie does 
not appear to havo compounded for his 
estates, for on 13 March 1648-9 his name 
was added to the list, of delinquents to be 
subjected to confiscation (Cal. of Committee 
for Compoundiny, p. 189 ; cf. Commons’ 
Journals, vi. 498, 694). In the following 
November, 1660, an order was issued for his 
arrest (2 Nov.), and on the 10th another 
order in parliament was made that the coun- 
cil of state should prevent his going into 
the northern parts ( Council Books, X 88, 
p. 49). Riddell died at Antwerp, and was 
buried in the church of St. Jacques in 1652. 
Ho married, on 18 April 1629, Barbara, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Davison of Blalcis- 
ton, Durham, widow of Ralph Calverley (for 
his descendants seo StnvrnBs, Durham). 

[Authorities cited; Hodgson’s Northumber- 
land, n. ii. 104; Sykes's Local Records, i. 93; 
Botham's Baronage, iv. 63 ; Burke's Commoners, 
iii. 209 ; Ridlon's Ilist. of the Ancient Ryedales, 
p. 140, gives a view of Renliara Hall; Gent. 
Mag. 1826, i. 691.] W. A, S. 

RIDDLE, EDWARD (1788-1864), ma- 
thematician and astronomer, son of John 
Riddell, an agricultural labourer, was born 
at Troughend in Northumberland, where he 
received his early education, He afterwards 
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attended a school at Ottevbum on Reed- 
water, about two miles from Troughend, aud 
there lus enthusiasm for science was stimu- 
lated by a local scientific celebrity, James 
Thompson. While he was still a boy, Rid- 
dle opened a school of his own at Otter- 
burn. In 1807 he removed to Whitburn in 
Durham, and in 1810 began contributing to 
the 1 Ladi es’ Diary, 1 winnin gin 1814 and 1819 
the prizes given by the editor, Dr, Hutton. 
It was through the latter that, in September 
1814, Riddle was appointed master of the 
Trinity House School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
While here he made an extensive series of 
observations to ascertain the longitude of 
the school and the trustworthiness of certain 
lunar observations. In September 1821, awain 
through Dr. TIutton, he was appointed master 
of the uppei’mathematicalschooJjItoyalNaval 
Hospital, Greenwich, where he remained till 
September 1861. His abilities as a nautical 
educator were highly appreciated by the ad- 
miralty. After his retirement his bust in 
marble was publicly presented to him by a 
large number of friends (Illustrated London 
News, 29 May 1852). 

Riddle was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, to whose ‘Transac- 
tions ’ he contributed several valuable papers, 
and from 1825 to 1851 was an active member 
of the council. He died from paralysis at 
Greenwich on 31 March 1864. His son John 
(1816-1862) was headmaster of Greenwich 
Hospital schools, and examiner in navigation 
to the science and art department. 

Riddle’s most valuable work was a ‘Trea- 
tise on Navigation and Nautical Astronomy,’ 
1824; 4th edit. 1842 ; 8th edit. 1864, form- 
ing a complete course of mathematics for 
sailors, and combining practice and theory 
in just proportion^ which was not usually 
done at that time in books of this class ; the 
tables of logarithms were issued separately 
in 1841 and 1851. He re-edited Hutton's 
1 Mathematical Recreations,’ 1840, 1864. He 
also published some sixteen papers on astro- 
nomical subjects, of which eight are in the 
‘Philosophical Magazine,’ 1818-22, 1826, 
1828, five in 'Memoirs of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society,’ 1829, 1830, 1833, 1840, 1842, 
aud three in ‘ Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society,’ 1833-9, 1845-7 (seo 
Boy. So o. Cat. Scientij lo Papers). The most 
important are those on chronometers (in 
winch the author shows how to find the 
rates without the help of a transit instru- 
ment) (cf. Phil. Mag. 1818 ; Mem. Boyal 
Astronomical Soo. 1829) ; * On the Present 
State of Nautical Astronomy ’ (Phil. Mag . 
1821, and published separately) ; * On a Sim- 
plification of Ivory’s Solution of the Double- 
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altitude Problem ’ (Phil. Mag. 182:3) ; and 
‘ On tlie Longitude of Madras ’ (Mem, Royal 
Astronomioal Soc. 1842), a paper containing 
valuable formula: and romarks. 

[Bidlon’s Hist, of the Ancient Byedales . . . 
comprising the Biography of the 'Families of 
Riddell, &c., 188 1, pp. 150-2 ; Mem. Roy. Astron. 
hioc. xxi. 175, xxiv. 200; Gent. Mag. 1851, i. 
601.1 W. F - s - 

RIDDLE, JOSEPH ESMOND (1804- 
1859), scholar and divine, eldest of the eight 
children of Joseph Riddle of Old Market 
Street, Bristol, was born there on 7 April 
1804. From Mr. Porter’s school in Bristol he 
was sent by the Bristol society for educating 
young men for the church to Mr. IIavergn.1 
at Astloy Rectory, Worcestershire, lie ma- 
triculated from St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 
18 Jan. 1826. lie obtained a first clnss 
in classics, graduating B.A. in Michaelmas 
term 1828, and M.A. in 1831, 

From 1828 to 1830 Riddle lived at Rams- 
gate, where he took pupils and began a trans- 
lation of Sclieller’s folio Latin dictionary, 
‘Lexicon to tins Latinitntis,’ which was pub- 
lished at the Clarendon Press in 1885. Seve- 
ral abridgments followed, and in 1838 lie 
issued a useful 4 Complete English-Latin Dic- 
tionary,’ and in 1849 ‘A Copious and Critical 
Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the Dic- 
tionaries of Dr. W. Freund.’ Riddle was 
also joint editor of Latin dictionaries with 
John T. White [q. v.], and of an 1 English- 
Latin Dictionary’ wilh Thomas Korchovor 
Arnold [q. v.j 

Meanwhile, in 1830 Riddle was ordained 
deacon, and was successively curate of Ever- 
ley. Upper Slaughter (from 1832), Reading, 
and All Souls', Mnrylebono. In 1880 ho 
was assistant minister at Brunswick Chapel, 
Upper BorkoleySbroot, and in 1837 liobccnmo 
curate of Harrow, wlienco ho soon removed 
to Shipton Maync, Gloucestershire!. Subse- 
quently lie returned to Oxford in order to 
make use of the libraries. Ho was soloot 
preacher at Oxford in 1834 and 1854, and 
Hampton lecturer in 1852. But from 18 10 
until his death, on 27 Aug. 1869, ho was in- 
cumbent of St. Philip’s, Leckhamptoii, Glou- 
cest ersliire. 

Iliddlo married, in 1830, Margaret Slmr- 
wood, who aurvivod him, and by whom he 
had a son — Arthur Esmond Riddlo, rector of 
Tadmarton, Banbury — and a daughter. 

lie was a painstaking and laborious 
scholar, a vigorous defender of evangelical 
principles against, tho tractarinn movement, 
and an earnest but unimpassioned preacher, 
nis chief publications, apart from iiis efforts 
in lexicography, were: 1. ‘A Course of Scrip- 
ture Reading for every Day in the Year,’ Ox- 


ford, 1831. 2. 4 Illustrations of 
Men and Manners from the Dramatt w 6 
of Shakspeare,’ Oxford, 1832. ”1 40 °^ 
tural Commentary on the First 
Peter,’ London, 1834. 4 ‘LettorX B of 
absent Godfather,' 1837. 6 . 'Luther antf 11 
Times,’ London,1837. 0 . 4 Sermons D<5Xil 
and Praotica 1 ,’ London, 1838. 7. 4 Manual of 
Christian Antiquities,’ London, 1839 8 ' F? 
clesmstical Chronology,’ London, 1840 
9. British Commentary on the Goauels ’ 
London, 1843. 10. ‘ Th£ Gospels in (S’ 
for Schools,’ 1844. 11 . < A. 

TO fci < n nF ,lgl i !al1 London^ 1847* 

12. 4 Churchman’s Guide to the Use of th» 
English Liturgy,’ London, 1818. 18 >jSA 
tural History of Infidelity and Superstition m 
contrast with Christian Faith’ (BamptonLec- 
tures), Oxford andLondon, 1852. 14,‘Historv 
of the Papacy to tho Period of the Reforma- 
tion,’ London, 1854. 16. 4 Manual of Smp- 
turo History,’ London, 1857. 10. ‘House- 
hold Prayers,’ London, 1857; reissued 1887 

Riddle contributed to the 4 Encyclopedia 
Motrojiolitana’ ‘Annals of the East, from the 
Rise of tho Ottoman Empire to the Capture 
of Constantinople; and ‘Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Fift eentli Century.’ 

[Information communicated by Mrs. Biddle; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Catalogue of Brit.’ 
Hus 1 E. 0. M. 


RIDEL, GEOFFREY (d. 1120), judge, 
was in 1100 Bent as a commissioner, with 
Rolf Basset and otlior leading men, to settle 
a controversy as to the right of sanctuary at 
Ripon (Mon. Angf. ii. 133). He also wit- 
nessed a charter of Ilenry I at Cornbury 
(Abingdon Cart. ii. 114) and one of the 
Count of Meulan, which must ha previous 
to 1 112 (ib. ii. 103). He was one of the as- 
sessors in a trial hold before the queen o'- 
"Winchester ( ib. ii. 110) between 1108 and 
1113 ( Antiquary , July 1887, p. 9), and a 
witness to a charter granted by Henry I be- 
foro his departure from England in 1118 
(Ramsey Cart. i. 246). Drowned in the 
4 White Ship ’ disaster in 1120 (Onn. Vir. iv. 
419), he is referred to by Ilenry of Hunting- 
don (p. 318), in his 4 De Oontemptu Mundt,’ 
us 4 justiciorium totius Anglite ’ (but one of 
tho texts omits the words). 

Ills wifo was Geva, stated by Dugdale to 
havo been a legitimate daughter of Hugh, 
earl of Chester (Baronage, i. 34, 36, 665), 
but her logitimacy is not probable. In her 
widowhood, during tho reign of Stephen, she 
founded Canwell Priory, Staffordshire (Mon. 
Angl. iv. 104-6), speaking in her charter of 
Randulf earl of Chester, as her kinsman, By 
her Geoffrey left a daughter and heir, Maud, 
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whoso ha ad the king bestowed oa Richard, 
son and heir of Half .Basset, with her father's 
Ws (Sloans Cart. xxxi. 4, No. 26), at the 
request of Earl Randulf (ib . ; cf. Rot. Pip. 
81 Hen. I, p. 81). These lands lay largely m 
Leicestershire, where Richard and his wife 
founded the prior y of Laund {Mon. Angl. v. 
187). 

A brother of Geoffrey, Mathew, was abbot 
of Peterborough in 1103 for about a year 
(Anglia Sacra, ii. 701). Geoffrey Ridel (rf. 
1189 ) [q. v.], bishop of Ely, was probably his 


[Abingdon Cartulary and Bamsoy Cartulary 
(Bolls Ser.) ; Monasticon Anglioanum; Dugdule’s 
Baronage; Ordericus Vitftlis (Sociiti de l'His- 
toire de France) ; Sloane Oharters (Brit. Mas.) ; 
Henry of Huntingdon (Rolls Ser.) ; Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra : Hunter's Magnus Rotulus (Record 
Commission).] J. H. R. 

RIDEL, GEOFFREY (d. 1189), bishop 
of Ely, was probably a great-nephew of Geof- 
frey Ridel (d. 1120) [q. v.] lie was a clerk 
in the service of Thomas the chancellor, and 
his name follows that of the chancellor as 
witness to a charter of Henry II, dated be- 
tween 1150 and 1162 (DuMonstier, Neustria 
Pia, p. 038). In 1161 he was presented by 
the king to the living of Woolpit in Suffolk 
(Jod. Bba-eeeond, p. 36, for date cf. p. 120). i 
Early in 1163 ho succeeded Thomas in the j 
archdeaconry of Canterbury {Materials, iit. I 
120 ; Eog. Wend. i. 24). Throughout the next 
eight vears Geoffrey was occupied, less with 
aveliidiaconttl functions than with the affairs 
of the king, and in active opposition to Tho- 
mas as primate. lie began, indeed, by thrust- 
ing himself uninvited into the royal oouncil- 
clmmber and giving liis advice unasked upon 
a lawsuit which was proceeding there (Gesta 
Abb. i. 153). In February 1164 Ileury sent 
him, with John of Oxford [q. v.], to the pope 
at Sens to request the grant of a legatine 
commission for Thomas’s rival, the arch- 
bishop of York [see Roger or Pont 
L'Eveote] {Mat, IV. 38), At the council 
of Northampton (October) he was, or boasted 
of being, the confidant of Henry's plans for 
the humiliation of his metropolitan (Gery. 
Cant. i. 185). In September 1165 he was 
sitting as a baron of the exchequer at West- 
minster (Madox, Form. p. xix). In July 
1108 he was trying to got the king's leave to 
go abroad in order to avoid a citation from 
Thomas which he knew to be on its way 
{Materials, v. 421, cf. vi. 34) j in August he 
was in Normandy, and there, on the loth, 
he appealed to the pope against the primate 
(ib. vi. 77). In November Henry withdrew 
the custody of the great seal from Walter de 
Lisle and gave it to the archdeacon of 
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Canterbury (ib. vi. 10, 77). Eyton thought 
that Geoffrey had been keeper of the seal 
ever since Thomas resigned it in 1162, and 
that Walter was merely his deputy (Itin 
pp. 100, 174 n, 1); but the authorities do 
not fully establish this point. 

_ On Palm Sunday, 13 April 1169, Tkonm 
cited Geoffrey again, and threatened to ex- 
communicate him on Ascension Day if tlie 
summons were not obeyed ( Materials , in. 
558-9,572). Instead of obeying it, ‘our arch- 
devil,’ as Thomas thenceforth called his con- 
tumacious archdeacon (fi.vii. 20, 69), under- 
took, in conjunction with the bishop of Sfiez, 
a mission from Henry to Louis of France to 
demand the expulsion of the primate from 
French territory (ib. p. 27). On Ascension 
Day Thomas fulfilled his threat (ib. vi. 594). 
The excommunication was disregarded by 
the king and by Geoffrey himself. On 1 Sept’ , 
at Bures, he and two other excommunicate 
persons were conditionally absolved by papal 
legates, and he was one of the commissioners 
sent by the king to treat with the legates at 
Coen, a week later, about the terns of the 
archbishop's restoration (ib. vii. 70, 74, 80). 
To Geoffrey and to the bishop of Londou 
Thomas attributed the failure of the negotii- 
tions (ib. pp. 130-2) ; and, as this failure in- 
volved the non-fulfilment ofthe conditions on 
which Geoffrey had been absolved, he was 
in October replaced under excommunication 
(ib. pp. 113, 113-16). lie was one of the 
three justiciars to whom Henry shortly 
afterwards addressed ten ordinances for pre- 
venting the delivery of papal letters in Eng- 
land (ib. p. 147). About the same time lv» 
was made custos of the vacant see of Ely 
(Pipe Poll, 16 Hen. II, p. 95). Ilisinsolent. 
interference at the meeting of Henry and 
Thomas at Frftoval, on 22 July 1170, would 
have prevented their reconciliation had it not 
been for the tact of nenry himself (Mate- 
rials, vii. 336). The letter in which Henry 
announced the reconciliation to the English 
bishops was witnessed by Geoifrey (ib. 
p. 344), In September he was reported to 
be 1 raging more than ever against lns mother 
the Church,’ and the pope handed him over 
unreservedly to the discretion of Thomas 
(ib. pp. 368-9). On 5 Oct. he was at West- 
minster with the ‘ young king,’ and conveyed 
a discouraging message from him to some- 
clerks of Thomas, who came to arrange about 
the restitution of the arohiepiscopal property- 
(ib, pp. 389-90). Geoffrey; was lnmself occu- 
pying the aTchbishop’s living of Otford, and 
Imd no mind to give it up (ib. pp. 402, 404). 
On 1 Dec., when Thomas reached Canterbury, 
Geoffrey was there with the archbishop of 
York and thebishops of London and Salisbury,, 
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who next day sent Mm — a willing messenger of tho bishop of Ely was laid by Roger before 


, Geodrey 


presence, that 


the boy-icing's court Geoffrey was proceeding a solemn oath, in the king’s presence, th&t 
with Richard of Ilcliester [q. v.1 to follow the he was not the doer of the act of which the 
three bishops to Normandy, when at South- archbishop complained (ib. i. 118, 119), At 


and visit him. Geoffrey sent word back) ‘ I accompanied her on her way to Sicily’as &r 
Itnow your father's wishes; and never will I as St. Gilles, and returned to England before 
be a party to admitting into your presence a, Christmas (tb. pp. 119-20, 127). 
man who purposes to disinherit you ’ (ib. l. In this year, 1176, Geoffrey became custo 3 
111), Geoffrey did not sail with his brother of the honour of Eye (Errou, p. 208). He 
archdeacon, and did not roach Normandy till was one of the three prelates commissioned 
some time after him (ib. iii. 127). lie seems by the king to dissolve the college of Becular 
to havo been there again in the summor of canonB at Waltham, 20 Jan, 1177 (GestaHen. 
1171 (Erioit, pp. 167, 169-60). He must i, 18G). Soon afterwards Henry sent him, 
have been released from excommunication with the archbishop of Canterbury, on an 
before 1 May 1173, whon he was chosen embassy to Flanders (cf. ib. pp. 116 and 186, 
bishop of Ely (Ann. Mon. ii. 61). On 17 May, witli Eviosr, p. 206 n. 2, and p. 210 n. 2). In 
Ascension Hay, lie was enthroned in- his March he was in London, witnessing Henry’s 
cathedral church (Hist. Mien. p. 681 ; R. award botweeu the kings of Castillo and 
Diobto, i. 368). Tho young king appealed Navarro. Early in June he went, with others, 
to the pope against the appointment, accusing on a mission from Henry to the youngling 
Geoffrey of ' many tilings,’ particularly of in Normandy, and to Louis of France. He 
complicity in the murdor of St. Thomas, and was one of the four bishops who were with 
of immorality; hut on the now archbishop’s tho king at Stanstead on 12 July, when 
return to England [see Riohahu, d. 1184] in tidings came that the realm was threatened 
September 1174, Geoffrey oamo to meet him with an interdict, against which they im- 
in London, and in St. Catherine'i 
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in London, and in St. Catherine's Chapel at mediately appealed (Gesta Hen. i. 144, 164, 
Westminster publicly purged himself of the 168, 176, 177, 181), At Christmas 1178 he 
crimes laid to his charge (R. Diohto, i. 892). was with tho court at Winchester (Ettoh, 
He was consecrated at Canterbury on 6 Oct. p. 224). In 1179 he was head of the justices 
Ralph de Diceto notes how Geoffrey’s itinerant on the midland circuit (Qesta, i. 
career had kept pace with that of his fellow 289) ; and from April 1179 to April 1180 
archdeacon and justiciar, Richard of Holies- ho shared withhis old comrades, the bishops 
ter [a. v.l; < contemporaneously holding the of -Winchester and Norwich, the office of 
foremost rank at the court of the same sove- chief justiciar (R. Dictto, i. 486). From 
reign, both archdeacons, both called to bo bi- 1180 to 1186 there are notices of huu-fte- 
shops at the same time, consecrated together, quontly m company with Bishop Richard 
enthroned in their respective sees ’-for tho of Wmohoster-as justice of the curia regis 
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atcliUtliop’. oonnciLal Westminster, 16 May i. SIB 5; 11SB, Engs, p.200). Atwat 
1176, aud at a royal counoil at Woodstook August 1181 he was with the king at Not- 
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Ingliah crown (ib. p. 118)- At a 
jld by another legate at W estmin- 
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•iffhts Lin coin slii ro, Derbyshire, ana uamDriage- 
At a sliire (Pipe Poll, 1 Rio. I, pp. 69, 160, 194). 
bmin- On 4 June he was present at a conference 
ongly between Henry and Louis at LaFertb Bes- 


Rogerof York; and a formal complain* cu 

having suffered personal violence at the hands on o J uiy, 
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bequests in Henry’s "will (Gerv. Cant, i. 298- 
299 ), but cannot have had time to act in 
that capacity before , ' hastening with a great 
train and lull of pride’ to meet the new 
king, Richard I, on his return to England, 
he fell sick at Winchester (ib. p, 457), and 
there died on 27 July ( Angl . Sacra, i. 681 n. 
from Obituary of My, the OestaMen., ii. 
78, say 20 Aug., and R, Dichto, ii. 68, says 
21 Aug.) He was burled at Ely, As he 
left no will, hie treasures, amounting to 8,200 
marks in coin and much gold and silver plate, 
horses, fine clothes, corn, and otheT stores, 
passed to the king. 

Geoffrey was a benefactor to his cathedral 
church and monastery! he presented it with 
several rich vestments, repairod two sides and 
pwt of the silver cover of St, Etheldreda’s 
shrine, ' painted the chair of the high altar 
sad the middle part of the choir, ana almost 
completed the new building to the west, with 
the tower ’ (Mitt. El, pp. 631-2) . The whole 
eastern limb of Ely Cathedral has been rebuilt 
since Geoffrey’s day, and his painting has 
therefore vanished, together with the ‘ chair 
of the high altar ’ ( cathedra mayni altaris), 
probably a throne for the bishop, placed in the 
apse behind the altar. Of his ‘ new building,’ 
i.e. the western transept, the southern half, 
with a clerestory added probably by the next 
bishop, still remains, os well as the great west 
tower, of which the upper portion is of later 
date (of. J oo. Bilotdlowi), pp. 62-8). At 
the enthronement of his successor, 6 Jan. 
1190, it was discovered that his tomb had been 
broken open, and hie episcopal ring stolen. 

[Materials for Hist, of Backet, Gesta Abbatum 
8. Albani, Ralph de Diooto, Gervase of Canter- 
bury, Gesta Honrici, Roger of Wondover, An- 
noles Monastic! (all in Rolls Ser.) ; Jocelyn of 
Brakolond, Camden Soo. ; Historia Elionsls in 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, vol, i. j Pipe Rolls 14 
& 16 Hon. II (Pipe Roll Soc.Y 1 Rio. I (Record 
Oomm.) ; Poet of nines, Pipe Roll Soo. vol. xvii.; 
Ey ton’s Itinerary of Henry Hi Madox’s Ex- 
chequer and Formulara Anglicanum.] K. N. 

RIDER,. [See also Ryder,] 

RIDER or RYDER, JOIIN (1 662-1082), 
lexicographer and bishop of Kdlaloe, bom 
at Carrington, Cheshire, in 1662, was edu- 
cated at Jesus College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B,A. in 1581 and M.A, in 1583. 
Taking holy orders, he held the rectory of 
Waterstock from 1 4 Sept. 1680 till next year, 
and that of South Okendoa from 20 Nov. 
1688 to 81 Aug. 1690 (Newootjbt, Diocese 
of London, ii. 449). He was also for a time 
boneficed at Bermondsey. But he devoted 
his early life mainly to study or tutorial 
Work at Oxford. Li 1689 Joseph Barnes 


published for him at the university press an 
elaborate English-Latin and Latin-English 
dictionary. The long title began : 1 Biblio- 
theca Scholastica, a double Diotionarie. 
Penned for all those that would haue within 
short space the use of the Latin Tongue, 
either to speake or write ’ (Bodleian), The 
dedication was addressed in Latin to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, and Latin verses were 
inscribed to the Earl of Sussex and William 
Waad, both of whom had given Rider 
pecuniary help in his undertaking. He also 
acknowledged help from his Bermondsey 
parishioners and from friends at and near 
Banbury. Rider claimed that he included 
four thousand more words than any previous 
English lexicographer, and that his waB the 
first dictionary in which English words pre- 
ceded the Latin. The latter claim is un- 
tenable, for English-Latin dictionaries by 
Richard Hnloet, John Withals, and H. F., 
the translator of Simon Pelgrom’s Flemish- 
Latin. work, appeared respectively in 1662, 
1567, and 1680, while the 1 Catholicon An- 
glicum,’ although not printed till the nine- 
teenth century, was compiled in the fifteenth. 
Rider’s dictionary was, however, the earliest 
in which the English-Latin portion preceded 
the Latin-English. Rider doubtless owed 
something to the labours of Thomas Thomas 
[q. v.], who produced at Cambridge in 1687 
an elaborate Latin-English lexicon. Fuller 
says that Rider borrowed ‘ both his saddle 
and bridle ’ from Thomas. But Rider’s effort 
was generally deemed superior to that of his 
predecessor, According to a distioh by Dr. 
John Underhill [q. v.] : 

Quantum Thomasio Calepitms cedars debet, 

Tantum prceelaro ThomasiuB ipsa Ridero. 

In 1617 Francis Holyoake recast and edited 
Rider’s dictionary, and was charged by Tho- 
mas’s exeoutors with extensive plagiarism. 
In subsequent reissues of Riders Book in 
1020, 1088, and 1640, HolyoaJre’s contribu- 
tions were modified and amplified by Holy- 
oake him self, by Nicholas Grey [q. v.], and by 
Holyoake’s sons [see Houyoakd, Francis]. 

From 1697 to 1616 Rider was rector of 
Winwick, Lancashire, but he rarely visited 
his parish. At the same date as he received 
the appointment he became dean of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, and he lived for 
the rest of his life chiefly in Ireland. Early 
in 1698 he was granted the queen’s license 
to visit England. Later in the year he was 
made prebendary of Kildare, in 1608 arch- 
deacon of Meath, and in 1612 bishop of Kil- 
laloe. He was consecrated on 12 Jau. 1612- 
1618. He resigned the rectory of Winwick 
on 11 Aug. 1015, and in 1022 he presented 
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to royal commissioners at Dublin a detailed 
account of his diocese, which is extant in 
manuscript in the diocesan registry of Cashel. 
Ho was anxious to encourage the study of 
the Irish language. Dying on 12 Nov. 1082, 
he was buried in his cathedral. He left two 
sons, John and Thomas. 

Besides his dictionary, Rider published : 
1. ‘ Letter concerning the News out of Ire- 
land, and of tho Spaniards landing and present 
statethere,’London,1601,4to, 2. ‘Afriendly 
caveat to Irelands Catholicises concerning 
the Daungerons Dreame of Christs corporal! 
yet invisible presence in tlie Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper,’ Dublin, 1C02 (by Franck- 
ton), 4to (Brit. Mus.) This was a reply to n 
defence of the six catholic articles, circulated 
111 manuscript by Ilenvy Fitzsimon [q. v.] tho 
jesuit. Tho latter sent Rider an answer 
to tho 'Caveat' 011 4 Feb. 1002-3, and 
Rider published in 100 1, by way of retort , 
a 'rescript’ embodying ‘ a claim of antiquity 
in behalf of the Froteslnnt religion,’ No 
copy of this pamphlot seems known. It was 
severely handled in Fitzsimon’s ‘ Catholick 
Confutation of Rider’s Claim,’ Rouen, 1608. 

[Wood's Athonco Oxon. ii. 847 ; Cotton's Fasti 
Hib. Feel, passim ; Ware's Bishops of Iralimd, 
pd. Harris), 1 . 606 ; Ainsworth's Latin Diet. praf. ; 
NotcB and Queries, flth sor. iv. 274 ; Marian's Ox- 
ford Press, p. 28 ; see art. Fitzsimon, Hekby.) 

8. L. 

RIDER, WILLIAM (1723-1780), mis- 
cellaneous writor, tho son of John Rider of 
London, gent., was born in 1723, and edu- 
cated at Mr. Watkin’s nendemy in Spilnl 
Square. On 22 Juno 1730 he matriculated 
from St. Mary Ilall, Oxford, but niigratud 
to Jesus College, whore ho was a scholar 
from 1744 to 1719; he graduated B.A, in 
1746, and wns subsequently appointed chap- 
lain of the Mercers' Company, lecturer of 
St. Yednst, Foster Lane, and curate of St. 
Faith's. He was also chaplain to St. Paul’s 
school, and in 1768 wns appointed surraaster, 
a post from which ho retired in 1788 on 
account of his infirmities. lie died on 
80 March 1786, leaving a widow, Hannah 
Rider, who received an allowance from the 
Morcors’ Company until hor doatli in 1809; a 
son, John Ridor, who was a printer in Littlo 
Brit ain, died on 1 April 1800. 

Besides several single sermons, Rider was 
author of: 1. ‘A Comment on Bondicio, ' 
[sio], 1764, 8vo ; this is a vindication of the 
tragedy by Ricliard Glover [q. vj, which was 
flayed for nino nights at Drury Lane Thoatre 
in December 1768. 2. ‘ A Now Universal 
Dictionary j or a Comploat Treasure of tho 
English Language, Tracing the words from 
their primitive fountains, explaining the 


various senses in which thev are used 777 

?7?X?n| ing p a11 tte te ° hai0al 

1760, fol. Proper names are included in it 

and each word 13 followed by a full (Wm 



voi3* j tliis is a pretentious "work, mid was d wit 
cated to George HI. Charles Godwynw mte 
that it had at first no reputation, but wa, 
afLerwards well spoken of; Lowndes call, 
it ‘ one of the vilest Grub Street compilations 
ever published ; ’ in 1784 Rider published an 
atlas to accompany the work. 4. ‘An Hi g _ 
toricnl and Critical Account of the Lives and 
Writings of tho living Authors of Great 
Britain,’ 1762, 8vo ; published anonymously 
and chiefly remarkable for the unblushing 
eulogy the author passes on his own 1 Historv 
of England.’ 6. ‘ The Christian Family's 
Bible, 1/6S— 7, in three large folio volumes, 
with lengt by comments by the editor. T?i<l^ 
nlso contributed verses to the ‘Gentleman’., 
Magazine’ under the pseudonym ‘Philar! 
gyrus.’ 


[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Gent. Mag. 
1786, p. 1000; St. Paul’s Sohool Beg. p. 81, 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; Nichole's 
Lit. Illustrations, iii. 787, v. 62, viii. 228, ix. 
502 ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. ; AUibono’s Diet. 
English Lit.] A. F. P. 


RIDEVALL or RID EVANS, JOHN ra 
Q 1. 1830), Franciscan, was fifty-fourth di- 
vinity reader of his order at Oxford ( Mom- 
menta Franciscana, i. 654). Some authorities 
have incorrectly desenbea him as an Augus- 
1 iuian friar. Ho is also called John de Mnsca. 
Tho following extant works are attributed 
1 0 him ; 1. ‘ Lecture super Apocalvpsi’(MS. 
Venice St. Mark, Class I. Cod. 189, ff, 110- 
1 1 9). 2. 1 Oommentnrius super Eulgencium 

. . . a fratro J. de Rideinll,’. ino. ‘Intencio 
vonerahilis viri ’ (MSS. Univ, Camhr, Ii., 
ii. 20, ff, 121-02, and Mm. i. 18, §6, Worces- 
ter Cathedral Library, 164, and Venice St. 
Mark, Class I. Cod. 139, if. 121-86. 3. ‘ In 
Vnlerinm ad Rufiuum deuxorenonducenda’ 
(a littlo piece by Walter Map [q. v.], but 
sometimes attributed to St. Jerome), inc. 
1 Loqui perbibeor ’ (MSS. Univ. Cambr. Mm. 
i. 18, § 6, and Lambeth, 380). These two 
commentaries seem to be identical with the 


similar ones somewhat dubiously attributed 
1 0 J ohn W alleys or W allensis (cf . LinEB,pp 
160, 170). 4. 1 Ovidii Metamorphoseosfftimle 
ocxviii moraliter exposite,’ino. ‘ In hujus ex- 
positionis initio ’ (MSS. Univ. Camhr. Ii, u- 
20, if. 162-99, and Worcester Cathedral Li- 
brary, 89). This exposition differs from those 
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Jfjiicmias Walleys and Peter Bercherius. 
3 iji Commentary on St. Augustine De 
Civitate Dei,’ inc. 1 Magnus Dominus et 
laiiJabilis nimia in Civitate Dei ’ (MSS. 
C.O.C. Oxon., 180, books 1-S, and 187, 
books 0 and 7). 

[Wadding's Script. Ord. Min. p. 152 ; 
^baralea’e Suppl. in Script. Ord. Min. p. 455 ; 
fanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. pp. 630-1 ; Littlo's 
ftreyfriars at Oxford, pp. 170-1 (Oxford Hist. 
Sec.)] 0* L. 

RID GE, JOHN (1590 P-1637 P), puritan 
divine, was born at Oxford about 1690. He 
matriculated at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
on 16 June 1610, at the age of twenty, and 
graduated B.A. on 23 May 1612, having al- 
ieady been ordained deacon by John Bridges, 
bishop of Oxford. His nonconforming puri- 
tanism stood in bis way, and be went over to 
Ireland, where ho was probably ordained pres- 
byter by Robert Echlin (q. v.], bishop of 
flown and Connor. On 7 July 1619 Echlin 
admitted him to the vicarage of Antrim, oa 
the presentation of Arthur Chichester, lord 
Chichester of Belfast [q. v.] He rebuilt or 
completed his church (founded 1596), and 
gained tire repute of a telling preacher and 
< a great urger of charitable works.’ He has 
been described ns a presbyterian, but this is 
&n error. About 1626 Hugh Campbell, a 
layman from Ayrshire, established a itind of 
revival meeting on the last Friday of each 
month at his house in Oldstone, two miles 
from Antrim. Great crowds of people at- 
tended, and fanatical excesses were fostered 
by James Glendinning, the eccentric vicar of 
Carnmoney,co. Antrim. To allay the oxcite- 
meat, Ridge began a meeting for preaching 
and conference on the first Friday of each 
month at Antrim, and called in the aid of 
liobert Blair (1593-1086) [q. V.], Robert 
Cunningham (<?. 29 March 1637) of lloly- 
wood, co. Down, and James Hamilton (d. 
1686) [q. v.] 

Thus originated the Antrim meeting, a 
clerical conference described and commended 
by John Livingstone [q.v.], who says its 
deliberations were 1 sometimes as profitable 
as either presbyteries or synods.’ This meet- 
ing, an advisory body claiming no jurisdic- 
tion, furnished the modol of the Worcester- 
shire agreement framed by Richard Baxter 
in 1652, and adopted in numerous English 
counties in place of 1 he parliamentary Presby- 
terianism. Also, through John Ilowe (1680- 
1705) [q. v.], who was a member of the An- 
trim meeting (1071-6), it became theparent 
of the county unions formed among English 
dissenters alter the passing of the Toleration 
Act of 1689. The fame of the meeting 
brought to Antrim, about 1628, a company of 
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English separatists (Reid thinks they wore 
baptists) and an Aiminian, John Freeman, 
but neither party was successful in making 
proselytes. 

Ridge was one of the five benefleed clergy 
[see Brice, Edward] who, at the primary 
visitation of Henry Leslie [q. v.] at Lisburn 
in July 1636, refused to subscribe to the 
new canons, assimilating the doctrine and 
ceremonies of the Irish church to those of 
England, The private conference which 
followed has not been recorded ; in the 
ublic disputation with Leslie at Belfast (on 
1 Aug.) Ridge tool: no part, but when called 
up for sentence on 12 Aug. ho admitted that 
Leslie had given tho five non-subscribers a 
fair, though not afull,hoaring. Leslie thought 
his scruples arose from his being ‘ a melan- 
cholian’ in temperament, lie condemned 
him to ‘ perpetual silence within his diocese.’ 
Hitherto there had been no actual pre 3 by- 
tenanism in Ireland; even by theoretical 
presbyterians the question of the form of 
church government had not been seriously 
raised. It was Leslie’s action, prompted bv 
Bramhall, that laid the foundation of a 
fierce revolt against episcopal authority. As 
was expected, tho silenced clergymen, with 
the exception of Brice, retired to Scotland. 
They were received at Irvine, Ayrshire, by 
David Dickson (1583 P-1663) [q. v.] Heie 
Ridge is believed to lmve died in 1637, but 
there is no record of his death or burial. 

lie was married, and left daughters, one of 
whom, Susannah (d. 19 April 1693), was mar- 
ried on 30 Sept, 1643 to Samuel Heathcote 
of Derby, and had ten children; the descen- 
dants of her eldest son, Samuel, are numerous. 
His portrait in oils, and an autograph manu- 
script, 1 Advice to his Daughters,’ are in the 
possession of a descendant. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1891, iii. 1257; 
Adair's Narrative, 1366, pp. 10, 27, S3, 320; 
Lives of Blair and Livingstone (Wodrow Soe.) ; 
Reid's Hitt. Presb. Chnroh in Ireland (JTilleu), 
1837, i. 100 sq. 201 sq. 521 sq. ; Ki Han's Hist, 
Cong. Presb, Church in Ireland, 1880, p. 15.] 

A. G. 

RIDGEWAY, Sib THOMAS, first Eabl 
or Lokeondeert and first Baron Gadeen- 
Ridqewat (1665 P-1081), son and heir ol 
Thomas Ridgeway of Tor Mohun, co. Devon, 
nndMary, daughter of Thomas Southcote of 
Bovey Tracey m the same county, was bom 
either at Torwood or at Tor Abbey about 
1505 (Pbikce, Worthies of Devon). He ma- 
triculated at Exeter College, Oxford, on 
17 Nov. 1581, and was admitted a student 
of the Inner Temple in 1583 (Foster, A lumni 
Oxon,) Subsequently he was apparently ap- 
pointed collector of customs at Exmouth 
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(Cal. Hatfield MSS, v. 303). lie succeeded 
Lis father on 27 June 1697, and in July of 
that year fitted out a ship at his own cost to 
take part in the Azoras expedition under the 
Earl of Essex (Cal. State Papers, Dom, Eliz. 
] 596—7, p. 477). lie was high sheriff of 
Devon in 1600, and was knighted in the same 
year (Pbdtou, Worthies), lie is said to have 
taken part in the wars in Ireland, and may 
possibly have done so under Lord Mountjoy. 
tie was returned M.P. for co. Devon on 
28 Feb. 1604 to the parliament of 1604-11, 
but resigned when appointed troasuror in 
1600. In 1603 he was appointed vice- 
treasurer and treasarer-at-wavs in Ireland 
under Sir George Cary, whom he eventually 
succeeded as treasurer in April 1006. (Cal. 
State Papers, Irol. Jas. I, i. 461). lie hold 
that office till 161G (Lib. Hib. x. pt. ii.p. 43), 
being admitted a privy councillor on 20 Oot. 
1006 (cf. Cal. State Papers, Irol. Jas. i, ii. SI, 
36). Ilis office as treasurer was no sinecure, 
and on. SO Nov. 1600 be submitted a project 
to the Earl of Salisbury for increasing the 
crown rovenuos (ib. ii. 40). On 18 Doc. 
warrant was given to the lord chancellor to 
issue a commission to him and certain others 
to inquire into abbey lands in county Dublin 
(ib. h. 46). lie bad apparent) y about this 
time been appointed mastor of the hawks and 
game in Ireland, an office formorly in the pos- 
session of Sir Geoffrey Fonton [q. v.] 

When the news of the rebellion of Sir 
Oahir Q’Dogliorty [q. v.l, and the burning of 
Derry, reachod Dublin (April 1608), the lord 
deputy, Sir Arthur Ohickosler [see Om- 
aiiESTun, Abtiiuk, Lokd Ciucmusiun of 
Bnrj?.tsr], immediately despatched a strong 
force info the north, under the marsknl, Sir 
Bickard Wingfield and Sir Oliver Lambert, 
‘in which our noble treasurer,’ wrote Ohi- 
ohester, ‘ without my knowledge accompanied 
them,’ with a troop of horso, ‘and rendered 
himself eminent by the rapidity with which 
ho followed and subdued O'Dogborty ’ (ii. ii. 
606, Prof. p. 38). Chichester regretted that 
'hecouldgivo himno recompense butthanks,' 
but he conforrad the honour of knighthood 
on his oldest son, Hobart, at that time sixteen 
.years of age, who had accompanied him (ib. 
ii. 007). lie assisted in the preliminary work 
of surveying the escheated count ies of Ulster 
preparatory to the plant ation, andon30Nov. 
urged on Salisbury the neoessity of putting 
the scheme into execution as speedily as pos- 
sible (ib. iii, 104). He was thanked by the 
king for hie diligence, but the survey proved 
in many respects so defective that on 19 July 
1609 a new commission was issued to him and 
others (ib. Iii. 266-6). On 81 July tho com- 
missioners set out from Dublin towards the 


north, returning about the beginnine of n,_ 

W ? 8 n °. t . untn the end of February 
1610 that the inquisitions taken . ■ 


H>rm anettne mapsprouerlv 
prepared. Amvmgm London aboutl2 March 
Bidgeway had an interview with SalisW’ 
and handed over to him all the documents 
counocted with the survey. During the next 
few weeks he was busily engaged with Sir 
John Davis [q. v.J and the commissioners for 
Irish affairs, before the lords of the co uncil. 
iu assisting to make a selection from the lone 
lists of servitors willing to plant, tr ansm itted 
by Chichester, and in deciding as to the most 
suitable districts for locating the principal 
natives. In the discharge of these and other 
duties connected with the grand movement 
in Ulster he was detained in London till the 
beginning of J uly. Meanwhile new commis- 
sioners, of whom he was one, had been ap- 
pointed to carry the scheme into execution; 
and, in order that his absence mightnot retard 
the work, Bidgeway, as soon as he was re- 
lieved from attendance on the council, ‘put 
over in a small boat of seven or eight tons 
a vessel,’ wrote Chichester, ‘ unfit for him to 
adventure in ’ (ib. iii. 479). 

Hie arrival caused things to move briskly, 
He himself was assigned, as an undertaker, 
two thousand acres in the precinct of 
Ologlier, co. Tyrone, lying on the south- 
eastern border of the barony of Ologber, 
adjoining that part of Monaghan known os 
the Trough, and represented on the map as 
well-wooded and_ containing little bog or 
waste land. To this were subsequently added 
on 22 April ] 018 the lands around Agkev, 
Furthor, as a 31 'rvilor, there was assigned to 
him aiioLher estate of two thousand acres in 
the precinct of Dungannon, co. Tyrone, lying 
ulong the uppor course of tho Blackwater, 
and represented as abounding in woods and 
bog land. He was one of the first to take 
out bis letters patent, and from a report 
made of tho stats of the plantation in 1011 
ho uppoars to have been fairly active in ful- 
filling his obligations as an undertaker. The 
settlement of Ulster having caused a great 
drain on the Englieh exchequer, it was sug- 
gested to James I in 1611 that there were 
many gentlemen who would willingly pay 
considerable sums for an hereditary title, and 
that the money thus obtained might be used 
for the support of the army in Ulster. The 
king’s consent having beon obtained, one of 
tho first to tako advantage of the new order 
Lhus oreated was Bidgeway, who for the pay- 
ment of 1,2002. was created a baronet on 
26 Nov, 1611. In anticipation of the in- 
tended calling of a parliament, and with the 
object of securing a majority in it for the' 
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fl ew settlers, a number of boroughs ■were 
seated in 1612, and on 13 Nov. Ridgeway 
Vos constituted a burgess of Ballynakill in 
(jallen-Ridgeway, Queen’s County (ib. iv. 
299), of which place be was elected M.P. on 
17 April 1613. He was likewise returned 
„ s one of the knights of the shire for co. 
Tyrone on 23 April to the parliament which 
met at Dublin on 18 May, and it was on lib 
motion that Sir John Davis was elected 
sneaker, thus giving rise to the counter- 
election of Sir John Everard, and to one of 
the most remarkable scenes in Irish parlia- 
mentary history (ib. iv. 899-401). On I April 
1616 a commission was issued to the laid 
chancellor and others to take his accounts as 
treasurer (ib. v. 29). Some exception was made 
u 3 to certain sums of money expended by him 
(ft, v. 176-6), but he was discharged of his 
office in 1610, and on 26 May was created 
Lord Ridgeway, baron of Gallen-liidgeway, 

On 19 Aug. 1622 he sold his proportion 
called PorLclnre aud Ballykillygirie, includ- 
ing Agher, to Sir James Erskine, eleventh 
Eon of Alexander, second son of John, earl of 
liar, and younger brother of Thomas, first sari 
of Kellie. The transaction was nominally a 
sole, but strictly an exchange of thePorfcclara 
and Ballvkillygme estate for the title and 
dignity of an earldom, of which Erskine had 
the disposal ( Spottiauuoode Miaaell. i. 102- 
110). Accordingly, on 23 Aug. 1028 ho be- 
came Earl of Londonderry. In the Star- 
chamber proceedings against the Earl of Suf- 
folk [sec Howard, Thomas, first Bare op 
Stotoek] in October 1619 one of the strongest 
pieces of evidence against him was a direct 
statement of Ridgeway that during the time 
he had been vice-treasurer he had never been 
able to obtain the money needed for the publio 
service unless his demand was accompanied 
by a bribe (Gardiner, Hist, of England, iii, 
209). 

Ridgeway died in London in 1631, and was 
buried iu the south aisle of the parish ohurch 
of Tor Mohun, Devonshire, which he had early 
in his life adorned with tablets to the memory 
of his father and grandfather. He married 
Cicely (sometime maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth), sister and coheiress of Henry Mac- 
Trilham,hy whom he had three sons — Robert, 
who succeeded him, Edward, and Macwilliam 
—and two daughters— Mary, who died in her 
infancy, and Cassandra, who married Sir 
Itomcis Willoughby. The peerage become 
extinct on the death of Robert, fourth earl, 
in 1714. 

(Prince's "Worthies of Devon, pp. 648-61; 
Batke’a Extinct Peerage; Peerage of England, 
to , by G. E, O. (s. v. * Londonderry ') ; Blowitt’s 
Panorama of Torquay ; Oal. State Papers, Irel. 


Jes. I, passim ; HUL’b Plantation of Ulster; Oal, 
StatePapers, Dom. ; Pole’s Description of Devon, 
pp. 289, 272; Addit. MS. 6764, f. 184; Cott. 
MS. Titus B. x. ff. 181, 189, 403; HarL MS. 
1091, art. 1-3.) R. D. 

RIDGEWAY, "WILLIAM (d. 1817), 
law reporter, graduated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, as B.A. in 1787, LL.B. in 1790, and 
LL.D. in 1796. He was called to the bar, 
and acted as one of the crown counsel in 
several state trials, notably in that of Ro- 
bert Emmet in 1808, of Edward Sheridan 
and Thomas Kirwan in 1811-12, and of 
O’Connor and McKeon in 1817. Be died 
at Dublin of typhus fever, caught while on 
circuit at Trim, on 1 Dec. 181 7. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Edward Ledwich [q. v.], 
antiquary, and left seven children. 

Ridgeway had a high reputation os a 
lawyer, and was a diligent and accurate 
reporter of legal cases. In 1774 he waa en- 
trusted by the Irish attorney-general with 
the publication of 4 Reports of Cases argued 
and determined in the King’s Bench and 
Chancery during the time of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Presidency (1733-7).’ Marginal 
notes contain the substance of the decisions 
given, with a collation of authorities and 
references. Ridgeway prepared the official 
reports of the proceedings against W. Jack- 
son in 1796 and the Sheares in 1798 [see 
Sueares, Henri] ; they appear in the ‘ State 
Trials.’ Other volumes published by Ridge- 
way are : 1, 4 Roports of Cases upon Appeal 
aud Writs of Error in the High Court of 
Parliament in Ireland since the Restoration 
of the Appellate Jurisdiction,’ 3 vols. 8vo, 
1706-8. 2. 4 Term Reports of Cases in the 
King’s Court in Dublin, 34-35 George IH ' 
(with W. Lapp and John Schoales), 1796, 

5. ‘ Reports of State Trials in Ireland, 1798- 
1803,' 3 vols. 1803. 4. 'Reports of Pro- 
ceedings in Cases of High Treason at a Court 
of Oyer and Terminer held under Special Com- 
mission, August and September 1803/ 1803, 
4to. 6. ‘Report of Proceedings under Special 
Commission of Oyor and Terminer and Gaol 
Delivery for Sligo, Mayo, Leitrim, Longford, 
and Cavan in December 1806/ 1807, Svo, 

6. ‘ Proceedings in Case of T. Kirwan and 
E. Sheridan/ 1811, 8vo. 7, ‘ Proceedings 
against H. Fitzpatrick for Libel on the Duke: 
of Richmond/ 1813, 8vo. 8. ‘Report of 
Trialof Roger O’Connor and Martin M'Keon/ 
1817 (finished by R. W. Greene). 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 3816; Todd's 
Cat. of Dublin Graduates , Goat. Mag. 1817, u. 
672; Scots Magazine, 1817, ii. 198; State Trials, 
vol. xxxi. &c. ; "Wallace's Reporters chrono- 
logically arranged (1866), p. 270; Nichols's Lit, 
lllustr. viii. 832,] G. Ln G. N. 
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REDGLEY, THOMAS, D.D. (1607 P- 
1784), independent tlieologian, was born in 
London about 1667, lie was educated for 
the ministry in Wiltshire, presumably under 
John Davison at Trowbridgo. In 1005 he 
was chosen assistant to Thomas Gouge 
(1665 P-1700) [q. v,], pastor of the indepen- 
dent church at Three Cranes, Fruiterers’ 
Alley, Thames Street, London, On Gouge’s 
death he succeeded to the pastorate, which 
ho held till his own death, being assisted by 
John Ilurrion and (from 1782) by Samuel 
Parsons. On the death of Isaac Chauncy [q.v.] 
he was elected (1712) divinity tutor to the 
Fund Academy in Tenter Alley, Moorfiolds, 
established by the London congregational 
fund hoard in 1096, Ilis coadjutor in classics 
and science was John Eomcs [q. v.] Itidgley 
had abundanco of theological learning, and 
was a good instructor. Ilis posiLion as a 
teacher was that of a bulwark of dissenting 
orthodoxy against the prevalent tendencies 
toArian and Arminian laxity. This duty 
he discharged with great ability and con- 
siderable individuality of treatment, Yet 
his scheme of the Trinity, denuded of the 
generation of the Son and the procession of 
the Spirit, is essentially Sabolliau, and in 
wising the difficulties of Calvinism he follows 
the Sacinians in limiting the penalties of 
Adam’s sin to death and tompornl discomfort. 

In 1719 ho took the side of subscription 
in the Salters’ Hull dehatos [see Bhamtiey, 
Thomas], thus ranging himself with the 
older presbyterians j while Hunt, Lawman, 
Lordlier, and Jonniugfl, his juniors among 
the lenrned independents, were for non-sub- 
scription. Ilis lectures expository of the 
larger catechism of the Westminster divines 
constitute his 'Body of Divinity,' which, 
issued by subscription in 1731, hccamo a 
textbook of moderate Calvinism, and gained 
him the diploma of D.D. from Aberdeon, 
Itidgley died on 27 March 1734, agod 66, 
and was buried in Bunliill Fields. Ilis 
portrait by Bartholomew Dundridge [q. v.] 
has been engraved by Yaudorgucht, 

Ho published, besides single sermons, in- 
cluding funeral sormonsfor Gort rude Clarkson 
(1701), Elizabeth Bankes (1711), Nathan 
Hall (1719), Thomas Tiugey (1720), John 
Ilurrion (1732), and John Bladen (1733, two 
editions same year) : 1, 1 The Unreasonable- 
ness of the Charge of . , . Creed-making,’ 
&c., 1719, 8vo. 2, 'An Essay concerning 
Truth and Charity,’ &c., 1721, 8vo (both 
these relateto the Salters’ Ilall controversy). 
3. ‘ The Doctrine of Original Sin,’ &c., 1725, 
Bvo i two editions same year (two lectures 
at Pinners’ Hall, with postscript). 4. 'A 
Body of Divinity,’ &c., 1781, fol, 2 vols. 


(portrait) ; 2nd edit. 1734; 3rd ediTEJiT 

( 1708 ) is really a norratire of grievances® by 
barah Peirce, a lmlf-prazy spinster who pestered 
hini with her attentions; Noble’s Continuation 
of Granger, 1800, m. 160 ; Boguo and Bennett's 
Hist, of Dissenters, 1833, ii, 166; Jones’s Bun- 
lnll Memorials, 1849, pp. 230sq. ; Caloodar of 
Associated Theological Colleges, 1887 p 40 1 

’ A. d. 


RIDLEY, GLOCESTER or GLOSTER 
(1702-1774), miscellaneous writer, born at 
sea m the Glocosler East Indian in lTO 0 
and consequently called ‘ Glocester,’ was a 
collateral descendant of Bishop Nicholas 
Itidluy [q.v.], and son of Matthew Pddlev 
of Bcncoolon, East Indies. lie was educated 
ot Winchester Collage, becoming scholar in 
1718, when he was described as of St. Alban 
Wood Street, London. He matriculated 
from Trinity College, Oxford, on 14 Oct. 
1721, hut was admitted a scholar of New 
College on 1 Sept. 1722, becoming fellow on 
18 June 1724, before the usual two years 
of probation had been completed. He gra- 
duated B.O.L. on 29 April 1729, and the 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon him bv 
diploma on 25 Feb. 1767. While young 
he was Fond of acting, and in 1728 he and 
four companions wrote the tragedy of ‘ The 
Fruitless Redress,’ oach of them contributing 
an act. lie afterwards composed the play 
of ' Jugurtha,’ but neither piece was pro- 
duced on the public stage or printed. Tneo- 
philus Cibber, his contemporary at Winches- 
t er, is said to have called upon him at Poplar, 
and to have pressed him to adopt the stage 
as his profession. Verses and translations 
by him, apparently written while he was at 
college, are in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 28717. 

Ridley was ordained in the English church, 
and was curate to William Berriman, D.D. 
[q.v.] lie was afterwards Berriman’s exe- 
cutor, and preached hie funeral sermoa. 
In 1733 he was appointed by his college to 
the small benefice of Weston Longueyille, 
Norfolk, thereby vacating his fellowship in 
1734. lie was also chaplain to the East 
India Company at Poplar, where he chiefly 
resided, and lecturer at St, Ann’s, Middle- 
sex ; and in 1761 ho was presented by bis 
college to the donative of Romford in Essex. 
When the Duke of Bedford was made lord- 


lieutenant of Ireland in 1756, Ridley de- 
clined an offer of thofirst chaplaincy, although 
it was coupled with a promise of promotion 
in England, He remained without substan- 
tial preferment until May 1766 , when he 
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■was appointed to the prebendal stall of 
Teiguton Regis in Salisbury Cathedral by 
lichbisliop Seeker (Nichols, Literary Ancc- 
' dotes, ix. 744). Ridley -was known to many 
learned men, including Bishop Lowth and 
Christopher Pitt, the poet, To the latter he 
presented a set of verses ' on his poems and 
translations.’ With Spence, Pope’s friend, he 
■nras especially intimate. Spence gave him 
Pope’s cane, and made him his executor. 
Three letters from Ridley to Spence are in 
the appendix to Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes ’ (ed. 
1858, pp. 8:20-7), and Ridley addressed to 
Spence hia imitation of Horace’s Ode 12, 
hf. iv. in Dodsley’s ' Museum ’ (i. 135-G). 
Buncombe’s translation of the second book 
of the ‘Epistles of Horace’ is dedicated to 
him. He died on 3 Nov. 1774, and was 
buried on 10 Nov. in the cemetery at Poplar, 
the epitaph on his monument being written 

S Lowth. Ridley’s library was sold by 
njamin White in 1775. lie left a widow 
and four daughters. In his old age he lost 
both his sons, James Ridley [q. v.Jand Tho- 
mas Ridley, a writer in the service of the 
East India Company at Madias, where he 
trasno sooner settled than he died of small- 
pox. Ilia daughter Mary (d. 1800), wife 
of Edward Evans (d. 1807), captain in the 
23rd foot, is said to have written several 
novels. Margaret Ilidley, ‘ the last survivor 
of his family,’ died at Iliiigham in 1887, 
aged 01. 

Ilidley wrote, in addition to many single 
sermons and three collected volumes of them 
<in 1736, 1742, and 1746 respectively): 
1. ‘ Jovi Eieuthorio, or an Offering to Li- 
berty’ [anon.], 1745; this subsequently (1748) 
appeared in Dodsley’s ‘ Collection of Poetry,’ 
ui. 44-58. 2. 'He Syriacnrum Novi Foederis 
Versionum indole atquc usu dissertatio,’ 
1701, dedicated to Archbishop Seeker j it is 
reprinted at the ond of Semlov’s edition of 
J. J. Wctsteiu’s ‘ Libelli ad orison atque in- 
terpretalionem Novi Testament!’ (Halm, 
1776), p. 247. Ilidley had received four 
manuscripts from Mesopotamia, two of which 
contained * binas versionos Oyriacas Novi 
Fcederis tabularuin,’ and although he was 
without a preceptor, and even lacked a know- 
ledge of the letters, he applied liimself to a 
study of the language and learnt it. The 
manuscripts wore left by him to New Col- 
lege, Oxford/and thoy were printed at the ex- 
pense of the delegates of the Clarendon Press 
in 1778, by the Rov. Joseph White. D.D. (Ni- 
cnois, Illustrations of Lit. iv. 869). 3. ‘Life 
of Bishop Nicholas Ridley,’ 1763; the success 
of this volume onablod him to invest 8002. in 
thBfunds ; the greater part of it was reprinted 
ia 1 The Voice of the Church,’ 1840, vols. i. ii, 
TOOL XVI. 
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4. ‘A Review of Mr. Phillips’s History of the 
Life of Reginald Pole,’ 1766. 5. 1 A Letter 
to the Author of the Confessional’ [anon.], 
1768 ; this was followed in the same year by 
second and third letters, and all three, in 
which Archbishop Seeker assisted, were 
bound up together with a general title. 
Francis Blackburne, the anonymous author 
of 1 The Confessional,’ subsequently replied 
to them, and so did ‘ A Country Clergyman’ 
(said to be the Rev. T. Gwatkm). 6. * Mo- 
lampus : a Poem in Four Books, with Notes, 
by the late Gloster Ridley,’ 1781. On the 
title-page is a medallion portrait of the 
author, painted by Sooulo, and engraved by 
John Hall. Prefixed is Ridley’s poem of 
‘ Psyche,’ which had previously appeared in 
Dodsley’s ‘ Museum ’ (iii. 80-97) and in 
Dodsley’s ‘Collection of Poetry’ (iii. 33-43). 
The publication was effected by George 
S tee vena for the benefit of Ridley’s widow 
and family. 

Some of his poems, including one on the 
death of George I and on the accession of 
George H from the Oxford set of verses on 
those events, appear in Nichols’s ‘ Collection 
of Poems’ (viii. 74-82, 112-34). 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Lysons’s Environs, 
iii. 457-8, iv. 197 ; Toiry'B Old Homford, pp. 
225-7 ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. i. 230 ; 
Kirby’s Winchester Scholars, p. 227 ; Gent. Mug. 
1774, pp. 506-8, 542, 554 (where some extracts 
from ‘ Jugurtba’ are given), 1776 passim (on 
the authorship of the 'Confessional’), 1809, j. 
687, 1837 i. 332; Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, i, 
<141-9, iii. G89, vi. 456, viii. 410; Kidlon’s An- 
cient Ryedalos, pp. 431-5; Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 
076 ; Blomefield's Norfolk, viii. 292 ; information 
from Dr. Sewell of New College.] W. P. C. 

RIDLEY, HUMPHREY, M.D. (1663- 
1708), physician, son of Thomas Ridley of 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, wos horn in 
1653. lie matriculated from Morton College, 
Oxford, on 14 July 1671, but did not take a 
dogree at Oxford, though he there studied 
medicine ; in September 1679 he graduated 
M,D. at Leyden, maintaining a thesis ‘Be 
Lue Venerea.’ lie was incorporated M.D. at 
Cambridge in 1688. He Bettled in London, 
became a candidate or member of the Col- 
lege of Physicians on 30 Sept, 1691, and was 
elected a follow on 30 Sept, 1092. He gave 
the Gulstonian lectures in 1694. He pub- 
lished in 1695 ' The Anatomy of the Brain,’ 
dedicated to the president and follows of the 
College of Physicians. The hook was for- 
mally approved by the censors’ hoard on 
7 Sept. 1694, and, although following so soon 
after the important writings of Thomas 
Willis and Raymond Vieussens, contains 
additions to their accounts of the brain. He 
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dissected the venous supply of the corpora 
striata more exactly than. Willis, and de- 
monstrated from observation in the en- 
gorged brains of men who had been hanged, 
the lymph vessels of which only one had 
been mentioned by Anthony Nuclt in 16912. 
He was also the first to describo and name 
the circular sinus. Ilis is the first English 
description of a sarcoma or now growth of the 
pineal gland (Anatomy, p. S3). Ho attacks 
the use of imagination in scientific writings, 
and gives anatomical reasons for doubting 
whether the soul is more seated in the brain 
than in the body at large. The figures which 
illustrate the book were drawn by William 
Oowper (1660-1709) [q. v.] the surgeon. A 
Latin translation was published at Leyden 
in 1725 by Langorak. On its title-page Kid- 
ley is erroneously named Henry, a mistako 
due to the fact that in his own book his 
initial only appears. In 1708 Tonson pub- 
lished for him a volume, entitled 1 Obsorva- 
tiones qumdarn Medico-practicco et Physio- 
logies, ’ which shows him to have been as 
good a clinical observer as he was an ana- 
tomist. The observations, some of which 
are accompanied by accounts of autopsies, 
are more than thirty in number. The most 
interesting is that on hydrophobia in an 
English groom who accompanied his master 
to Ryswick in Octobor 1697, when the peace 
was being concluded, and was there bitten 
by a Danish dog. Symptoms of hydrophobia 
developed on 11 Dec., and it was observed 
that in the convulsions his head was gene- 
rally turned towards the wound, whilo just 
before his death difficulty of swallowing 
ceased and ho took a largo quantity of toast 
soaked in beer. Kidley died in April 1708, 
and was buried in St. Andrew’s Ohuroli, 
Holhorn. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 490 ; Garth’s Dispen- 
sary, canto v.j Poster’s Alumni Oxon. : "Works.] 

N. M. 

RIDLEY, JAMES (1780-1765), author 
of ‘Tales of the Genii, eldest son of Dr. 
Glooestcr Ridloy [q. v.J, was horn at Poplar 
in 1736, and was impliscd nt SL. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney, on 18 Eeb. in that year. lie was 
educated at Winchester School, being elected 
scholar in 1749, and matriculated from Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, on 2G May 1764, but 
soon afterwards migrated to How College, 
whence he graduated B.A. in 1760. Ho held 
a fellowship at New Collego from 1765 to 
1762. Having taken orders, he ohtainod a 
chaplaincy in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, bub he relinquished this post to become 
chaplain to a marching regiment, and was 
ptesent at the capture of Belloislo in June 
1761. Owing to the imperfect commissariat 


arrangements, the troops suffered erenfl,, 
from dysentery. Kidley himself wFs C Z 
fined for some weeks m a hospital at Paki, 
on the island, and his general health C 
undermined. Soon after his return (his fW 
signature in the Vestry Book atraen™ ™ 
12 April 1762) he obtained the reversion of 
Ins father's . living at Romford in Essex 
where he died prematurely in 1766 His 
death is recorded in the Romford register 
of burials 1 March, from which it might be 

E resumed that he was buried at Romford- 
ut Lysons expressly states that he died on 
24 Feb. and was buried at Poplar in the 
ohapel cemetery. By his wife Ann he had 
three children, James John (baptised at 
Romford on 16 April 1703), Ann ( b. 17<U1 
and Mary Judith (b. 1765). ’ 

Ridley is chiefly remembered as author of 
‘The Tales of the Genii, or the delightful 
Lessons of Horan, the son of Aemar. Paith- 
ftllly translated from the Persian Manuscript 
and compared with the French and Spanish 
editions published at Paris and Madrid by 
Sir Charles Morell ’ (originally issued in 
shilling parts, and reprinted London, 1764 
2 vols. 8vo). The work purports to he by 
‘Sir Charles Morell, at one time ambassador 
from the British settlements in India to the 
Great Mogul,’ and to be a literal translation 
from a book held in great estimation at Ispa- 
han and at Constantinople. The ‘ Tales,’ how- 
ever, are entirely Ridley’s own; the stories 
are good in themselves ; they are interspersed 
with some satire upon the professions of so- 
cullcd Christians ; and, for the rest, are skil- 
fully modelled upon the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
which had been first translated into a Euro- 
pean tongue (French) by Antoine Galland, 
and concurrently rendered into English, 
1 704-1717. Ridloy’s first edition, illustrated 
by some woll-execuled engravings, was dedi- 
cated to George, prince of Woles. A second 
edition appeared in 1780, and succeeding 
editions in 1794,1800,1805, 1814, 1849, and 
1861. A French translation appeared in 
1766, another in ‘Le Cabinet desFefis’in 
1786, and a German translation at Leipzig 
in 1705-6, Svo. The two English editions 
last named wero selected, ‘ revised, purified, 
and remodelled/ ‘ with a view of develop- 
ing a religious moral/ by Archbishop 
Wliately, who may have been a sounder 
moralist than Ridloy, hut was far inferior 
as a story-teller. Joseph Spence [q. v.j, an 
old family friend, was portrayed in the 
‘Tales’ as ‘l’licsoi Ecneps’ (his name read 
backwards), the Dervise of the Groves. 
Their popularity among children outlasted 
the eighteenth century, and is attested by 
the infantine tragedy colled ‘ Misuar/ which 
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Dickens founded on one of Ridley's 
'Tales' about 1822. 

In addition to ‘ The Tales of the Genii,’ 
Kidlev ■wrote a novel, of no great merit, 
entitled ‘The History of James Lovegrove, 
Esquire,’ in four books, London, 1761, 2 vols. 
gvo; and ‘The Schemer, or Universal Satirist, 
tythat Great Philosopher Ilelter vanSoeltsT,’ 
London, 1763, 8vo (a series of papers origi- 
jallycontributed to the ‘London Chronicle ’) ; 
it satirises, among other contemporary topics, 
Sterne’s ‘Tristram Shandy,’ and the proposals 
submitted for the construction of Blackfriars 
Bridge upon elliptical arches [see Mvwra, 
Romrt, 1734-1811]. 

Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-18S8; Kirby's 
Winchester Scholars, p. 249 j notes from Rom- 
ford register kindly supplied by Thomas Bird, 
M q„ of Canons, Romford; Lysons’s Environs of 
London, iii. 464; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diction- 
ary; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. 646, 847, h, 
3J6, 382; Letters of Eminent Persons, iii. 169; 
Cashing's Initials and Pseudonyms, pp. 604, 534 ; 
Halkett and Laing’a Diet, of Anon, and Psendon. 
Lit. iii. 2643; Monthly Rev. mi. 478 ; Watt's 
Bibl. Britannica; Ebert's Bihl. Diet. 1887, p. 
1142.] T. S. 

RIDLEY, LANCELOT (d. 1676), divine, 
is said to have been the son of John Ridley 
of Willlmoteswick in Northumberland, by 
Margaret, daughter of Richard Horton, and 

S randson of Sir Nicholas Ridley. Nicholas 
idley [q.v.], bishop of London, was his first 
cousin. He was educated at Clare Ilall, 
Cambridge, and proceeded B.A. 1623-4, and 
commenced M.A. 1627, B.D. 1637, and D.D. 
1540 or 1641. On the reorganisation of the 
church of Canterbury under the king’seharter 
on 8 April 1641 ho was constituted, on Oroa- 
mer'sreeommendatioivjone of thesixpveachers 
of that cathedral. Under Edward VI he 
•was a vigorous defender of protestantism, and 
bishop Ridley seems to have meditated his 
promotion to the chancellorship of St, Paul's 
on the translation of Grindal to a bishopric 
in November 1661. He was collated to 
the rectory of Willingham, Cambridge, on 
10 June 1646. 

On Mary’s accession, he was proceeded 
against as a married clergyman, ne failed to 
appear on the day of visitation, but ten days 
snerpleaded guilty in the obapter-houso and 
was deprived (16 March 1663 ; Hist. MSS. 
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. 9th Rep. p. 101 ; SxBxra, Cmnmer, 
p. 472). Bale heard a report that Ridley 
subsequently put away his wife and returned 
to celibacy ana Roman Catholicism, He was 
deprived of the rectory of Willingham on or 
before 6 May 1564 (Baker MSS. xxx. 136, 
141). Under Elizabeth, however, ho reap- I 
pears in 1660 as one of the six preachers of | 


Canterbury (Steypd, Parker, i. 20). He 
was also in the same year appointed rector 
of Stretham in Cambridge, where be was 
buried on 16 June 1676 (BioJtEFimp, Collec- 
tanea Cantabr. p. 23). He married Mary, 
daughter of Christopher Paterson, and had 
two sons, Henry and Mark Jq. v.] 

Ridley wrote: 1. ‘An Exposition upon 
tho Epistle of Jude the Apostle of Christ, 
wherein he setteth plainli before everyman’s 
eyes false Apostles and their craftes, hi the 
whiclia they have long deceived aymple 
Christian people,’ London, 1638, 8vo. 2. ‘A 
Commentary in Englishe upon Sayncte 
Paule’s Epistle to the Ephesians for the in- 
struction of them that be unlearned in tonges 
gathered out of the Holy Soryptures and of 
the olde Oatholyke Doctours of the Churche, 
and of the best authors that nowe a dayes 
do wry te,’ London, 1640, 8vo. S. ‘An Ex- 
position in Englyshe upon the Epystyll of 
Snynt Paule to the Phillipiana for the in- 
struction of them,’ London, 1646 (P) 8vo. 
4. | An Exposition in Englyshe upon the 
Epistle of S. Paule to the Colossians,’ Lon- 
don, 1548, 8vo. The first three hooks are 
reprinted in Legh Richmond’s ‘Fathers of 
the English Church.’ Ridley is also credited 
by Tanner and Bale with many other ex- 
positions of scripture, as well as works ‘ De 
XIII Abusionibus Missm,’ and ‘De Conjugio 
Ministrorum.’ 

[Bale's Scriptt. Brit. i. 718 ; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit.-Hib. (inaccurate in details) ; Todd’s Deans 
of Canterbury; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. ed. Her- 
bert; Cotton's Editions of the Bible; Cole MSS. 
lx. 62; John Harrisson’s (alias John Bale) Yet 
a Course of the Romish Eox, p, 49 ; G-loccster 
Ridley’s Life of Nicholas Ridley, p. 21 ; Cooper's 
Athene Cantabr.; Legh Richmond’s Fathers of 
the English Church ; Ridlon’s Ancient Ryedales, 
p. 426.] W. A. S. 

RIDLEY, MARK, M.D. (1660-1624), 
physician, second son of Lancelot Ridley 
fq. v,], was born in 1660 at Stretham, Cam- 
bridgeshire, of which Mace his father was 
rector. Tie graduated B.A. from Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1580, and M.A, in 1684. He 
was admitted a licentiate of the College of 
Physicians of London on 26 Sept. 1690, and 
was elected a fellow on 28 May 1694. He 
went to Russia os physician to the English 
merchants resident there, was recommended 
to the czar by LordBurghlay, and appointed 
bis chief physician. In 1698, on the death Df 
the czar, Boris GudonofF, he returned to Eng- 
land, with many compliments from the new 
czar, and settled in practice in London. He 
was elected censor ofthe College of Physicians 
in 1607, again from 1609 to 1618, and in 
1016 and in 1618, and was treasurer in 1610 
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and 1620. He was fond of mathematics, and wrangler in 162 1-2 (of. Modle p ao'n'lT 
in 1618 published ‘ A Short Treatise of Mag- declined in April 1624 an offer’ of a Skirl 
neticall Bodies and Motions,’ a small quarto fellowship at University College OjrfnT 
printed by Nicholas Okes, at the Hand, near and was soon afterwards elected fellow? 
Molbom Bridge. He claims acquaintance Pembroke Hall. On proceeding Ma- 
with William Gilbert [q. v.], whom he com- 1626, he pursued his studies at the Sorhomm 
mends as the greatest discoverer in magneti- in Paris, and at a later date attended W 
col science. After twenty-four chapters on tures at the university of Louvain. By 1530 
the properties and description of the magnet, he had settled again at Cambridge" and was 
he discusses the variation of the compass appointed junior treasurer of his coltera 
and methods of estimating it in eight chap- Ills growing reputation as a scholar kd 
ters, the inclinatory needle in eight others, to his being chosen to represent the uni- 
and concludes with a chapter on finding the versity in 1638 in a disputation with two 
longitude, and one ‘ of the matter of the Sing- Oxford graduates, George Throckmorton and 
neticall globe of tho earth by the needle.’ lie John Ashwell, on the questions whether the 
writes in a clear, scientific style, and in his civil law were worthier than medicine and 
preface gives a succinct account of tho Iris- whether a woman condemned to be hanged 
tory of the subject. In 1617 he published whose life was twice preserved after heinjr 
‘Animadversions on a late Work entitled suspended from the gallows through the 
Magnetical Advertisement,’ lie died early breaking of the rope, ought to be hanged a 
m 1624, leaving no issue. Ilia portrait, at third time. Next, year, in 1534, Ridley acted 
the age of thirty-four, is engraved in his as proctor of tho university, and paid many 
short treatise after tho t able of cont onts, and visits to London in order to protest against 
represents him as a man of middle height the throntoned withdrawal of academic pri- 
with a square-cut heard and curling liair. vilogeB. IIo helped to procure from the 
Ilia coat-of-arms is blazoned within the univorsity an opinion condemnatory of the 
frame. spiritual power of tho pope ; and his abilities 

[Mimk’e Coll, of Pliys. i. 100; Bidlen’s An- wor ® father recognised by his appoint- 
cient Byodahs, p. 425 (with portrait) 1 N. M. Jnont to the office of chaplain to the uni- 
versity. 

RIDLEY, NICHOLAS (1600 P-1 668), Till tho death of his uncle Robert in 1636 
bishop of London, waa socond son of Chris- ho does not appear to have distiuctly ac- 
topher Ridley of Unihank Hall, near Willi- cepted tho reformed faith; hut he had read 
mo-teswiclr, Northumberland, a descendant Bertram’s book of the sacrament, and had 
of an ancient border family. His paternal discussed tho questions at issuo with Cran- 
grandfntlier was also Nicholas Ridley; his rnor and rotor Martyr. In 1637, when hs 
mother, Anne, daughter of William Bleu- proceeded B.D., Archbishop Crnnmer made 
kinsop. Bishop Tunsl al was a relative. One him one of his chaplains, and on 13 April 
of his uncles, John Ridley, was father of 163R instituted him to the vicarage of Heme, 
Lancolot Ridley [q.v.] > Kent. Craumcr, who formed a high opinion 

Anotkeriincle,RobertRidIey, long studied of his learning and judgment, was largely 
in Paris, proceeded D,D, at Cambridge in influenced by him in the formation of his 
1618, and is doubtfully said to have been at final religious opinion*. But Ridley only 
tine tune fellow of Queens’ College, Cam- gradually rejected the crucial doctrines of 
bridge. Robert Itidloy was rector of St. Bo- tho old faith. Although he proached in 1639 
tolph, BUhopsgal e, from 1623 ; held succos- ngainBt the Six Articles, he accepted at the 
sively three prebonds in St. Paul's Calhodral ; time tho doctrine of tho corporeal presence, 
was rector of St, Edmund the King, London, treated auricular confession as permissible, 
from 1626, and of Fulham from J 629. ITe though unnecessary to salvation, and, by 
died in 1636. lie was a man of learning declining to marry, showed himself favour- 
and an opponont of tho Reformation, Un- able to the principle of clerical celibacy, 
publishod sermons by him, ‘for Sundays and In the last years of Ilenry "VIII's reign pre- 
holidays throughout tho your,’ are in Cam- ferment was best owed on Ridley with some 
bridge Univorsity Library, MS. Dd. V. 27 liberality. In 1640, when ho took the degree 
(Coopde, Athena Cantabw i. 67, 620). of D.D., he was elected master of Pembroke 

Aftov_ being educated at Nowcaslle-on- Hall. lie became one of the king’s ebap- 
Tyna, Nicholas entered Pembroke IIalI,Cam- lains and canon of Canterbury in 1641, 
bridge, about 1618, and distinguished himself and canon of Westminster in 1646. About 
by his proficiency in Greek. All tho ex- 1548 attempts wore made, it is said, by 
penses of his education were defrayed by liis Bishop Gardiner to convict him of noncon- 
uncle Robert, lie graduated B, A. as fourth formist practices. His doubts about auri- 
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Juki confession, his alleged condemnation 
of some church ceremonies as beggarly, and 
jjjs direction that the Te Deum should be 
Bung in English at Heme church ■were 
among accusations that he appears to_ have 
refuted to the satisfaction of commissioners 
sent to examine him by the king. But there 
ia little doubt that his alienation from an- 

cient catholic dogma and practice was steadily 

moving, and just before Henry YHI’s death 
la finally renounced the dogma of transub- 
gtantiation. Ilia conclusions on the subject 
•OTie at once adopted by Cranmer. 

The reign of Edward VI gam Ridley his 
opportunity. When visitors were deputed 
to propagate the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion in the dioceses of York, Durham, Car- 
lisle, and Chester, he was sent with them as 
their preacher. At the same data his col- 
lege presented him to the vicarage of Soham, 
Cambridgeshire. Bnt a higher honour was 
in store for him. On 4 Sept. 1647 he was 
nominated bishop of Rochester, with per- 
mission to hold in coimendam, till Christ- 
mas 1652, his two vicarages and his two 
canonries. 

At the end of 1618 he was appointed one 
of the visitors for the visitation of Cam- 
bridge University, whoso business it was, 
besides the work of general reorganisation, 
to establish protestantism there on a firm 
basis. The visitors did not arrive till May 
1519, when Ridley opened the proceedings 
by preaching a sermon in the university 
church. He next presided over three dis- 
putations between protestant and catholic 
champions on the subject of the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, and on 20 June pro- 
nounced a learned judgment in favour of 
the view of the reformed church. He re- 
peated these opinions in a sermon preached 
in the university church ten days later. He 
differed from his fellow-commissioners as 
to the desirability of merging Clare College 
in Trinity Hall, and, although he carried his 
point, lie was withdrawn from the commis- 
sion before its labours terminated by direc- 
tion of Protector Somerset (Buntf dt, ii. 274 - 
276). lie was afterwards ordered to visit 
the unhappy anabaptist, Joan Bocher [q. v.], 
while a prisoner in Lord Rich’s house in 
London, and vainly invited the poor woman 
toreoant. In 1648 ho helped to compile the 
first English prayer-book In 1649 he was 
nominated to the commissions for the reform 
of ecolesiastioal law and for the deprivation 
of Bonner, bishop of London, and Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester. On 12 April 1680 he 
was installed Bonuor’s successor in the 
bishopric of London , He showed much good 
feeling in his attitude to the ejected prelate's 
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mother and sister, whom he permitted to 
reside at his palace at Fulham and often en- 
tertained at his own table. While zealously 
supporting the reformed doctrines, he insisted 
on the observance of due order in public 
worship, and a few months after settling in 
London sought to convince John Hooper, 
one of his chaplains who had been nomi- 
nated to tbe see of Gloucester, of the folly of 
refusing to wear the prescribed episcopal 
vestments. But he ordered all altars in nis 
diocese to be replaced by communion tables, 
and gave preferment to many men of ad- 
vanced reforming tendencies. With Brad- 
ford, whom he made a prebendary, be lived 
on terms of close friendship, ana he was a 
patron of J ohn Rogers [a, vi], whom he also 
ointed to a prebendal stall, 
n 1552, after holding an ordination at 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, of which he 
still retained the mastership, he paid, on his 
way back to London, a visit to the princess 
Mary at Hunsdon, Hertfordshire. He came 
without any invitation, and was politely re- 
ceived by the princess, hut she peremptorily 
declined his offer to preach before her. 
Early in 1568 ha appealed to the young 
king, while preaehing before him at West- 
minster, to make better provision for the 
destitute London poor. After the sermon 
Edward VI invited Ridley to give him more 
detailed advice. At the bishop's suggestion 
royal letters were sent inviting the co- 
operation of the lord mayor and corporation, 
and in the result Christ's Hospital, St. 
Thomas's Hospital, and Bethlehem Hospital 
were founded jointly by the king and corpora- 
tion to alleviate the poverty of London. The 
greed of Edward VI’b courtiers and their 
raids on church property, which had con- 
tributed to the spread of poverty throughout 
the country, disquieted Ridley, and ms re- 
monstrances brought upon him the suspicion 
of the Duke of Northumberland. But he did 
not prove resolute enough to withstand the 
duke's persuasions that he should sign the 
letters patent which acknowledged the title 
to the orown of the duke’s daughter-in-law, 
Lady Jane Grey. At the same time he was 
promised the rich bishopric of Durham, On 
Sunday, 9 July 1668, just after the king's 
death, but before it bad been publicly an- 
nounced, Ridley preached atSt.raul’s Gross 
before tbe lord mayor and corporation. H» 
declared the princesses Mary and Elizabeth 
to be illegitimate, and vehemently denounced 
Mary's religious opinions (Brairai). 

V^hen Ridley perceived that Lady Jane’s 
cause was lost, he madB his way to Queen 
Mary's camp at Framlingham and flung him- 
self upon her mercy. She ordered him to 
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be arrested and. Bent to the Tower of London, 
where he arrived on 20 July 1663 ‘on a 
lame and halting horse.’ He was excepted 
from Queen Mary's amnesty, and Bonner was 
at once reinstated bishop of London. From 
t he early days of his imprisonment Ridley by 
word of mouth and by liis pen did all in his 
power to defend the reformed doctrines. In 
letters to his friouds Ilooper and Bradford 
he insisted on the neod of resolutely standing 
by their faith. In the spring of 1654, after 
Wyatt’s insurrection had spurrod Queen 
Mary and her advisers into now activity 
against protestanls, Ridley, with two fullow- 
prisoners, Ilugli Latimor, formerly bishop of 
Worcester, and Thomas Oranmor, formerly 
archbishop of Canterbury, were taken to 
Oxford, so that thoir opinions might ho the 
more thoroughly sifted in disputation with 
men of learning. Ridley was commit tod to 
the cuslodyof the mayor of Oxford, Edmund 
Irish, whose house adjoined tho Bocardo 
prison. On 17 April 1561 he was brought 
into tho divinity school at Oxford, and, in 
tho prusoncu of a largo, noisy, and net ively 
hostile audience, was invited to defend Ills 
faitli. Ills cliiof opponent was Ur. Richard 
Smith, canon of Christ Church, who was 
aided by cloven otlior divines, including 
Nicholas Ilarpsdehl, Owen Oglethorpe, pre- 
sident of Magdalen College, Oxford, Ur. 
William Qlyn, president ofQuecna' Oolloga, 
Cambridge, and Thomas Watson, mnstor of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, aftorwards 
bishop of Lincoln, Hugh Woston, rector of 
Lincoln College, acted as moderator, and at 
f he conclusion of tho day’s debate declared 
Ridley a heretic. Three davs later he was 
brought before royal commissioners sitting 
in St. Mary’s Church, and, on refusing to 
recant, was excommunicated, 

Bnt Mary and lior ministers wove reluctant 
to press matters to oxtromities. Tho realm 
had not been formally reconciled to Rome, 
and tho execution of the old penal law's 
agaiuBt heresy had not boon sanctioned by 
Mary's parliaments. Further opportunities 
of conforming to Catholicism were them fore 
offered llidley. Tho Spanisli friar Solo was 
sent to argue ‘with him, but Ridley remained 
obdurate. Lale in 1664 Cardinal Polo ab- 
solved tho kingdom, and next yoav parlia- 
ment enacted tho penal laws against herotics. 
On SOSopt. 1666, in accordance with a now 
commission from Cardinal Pole, Bishops 
White, Brookes, and Ilolyman summoned 
Ridley to take his trial undor the now 
statutes on tho capital chargo of heresy. lie 
protested against the legal constitution of 
tho tribunal, but acknowlodgcd tho truth 
of the chief charges which accused him of 


denymg the presence of the natural 
Christ in the Eucharist after consecration or 
the existence in the mass of a uronitiX? 
sacrifice for the quick and the dea 5 d. P fl 0 
directed to write out his opinions atWh 
Next day tho court met m St. Mary’s Cti' 
and, after examining Ridley’s written del 
fence, Lhe judges declared his language 1 , 1„7 
phemous and unfit to he recited. He won 
sentenced to tlie greater excommunication 
and on 16 Oct. was formally degraded in 
tho mayor’s house by Bishop Brookes and 
Marshall, vico-ohanoellor of the university 
Immediately after he was handed over to the 
mayor for punishment. lie bore himself to 
tho end with tho utmost equanimity. On the 
eve of Ilia oxecution he was especially cheep, 
ful, bidding the mayor’s wife accompany him 
to liis marriage in tho morning, and declining 
the offer of his brother-in-law, George Shipl 
side, to spend tho night with liim on the 
ground that ho intended to enjoy a sound 
sleep. On 10 Oot. he and his fellow prisoner 
Latimer, wore marched to the stake, which 
was sot up ‘ ou tho north Bide of the town in 
the ditchovoragiiinstBulliol College.’ Bidley 
was carefully dressed in a Meek gown, furred 
and faced wi 111 foins, 1 such ns he was wont to 
wear being bishop .’ Richard Smith preached 
a short sormon, which Ridley offered to 
answer, but tho vice-chancellor, Marshall, 
ordered him either to recant or he silent. 
Tlion Ridloy, having distributed most of hu 
clothes to tho bystanders, was fastened to 
tho stake by a chain of iron. His brother-in- 
law tied a bag of gunpowder about Mb neck, 
and, after Ridley had appealed to the queen’s 
commissioner, Lord Williams of Thame, 
who was keeping order in the crowd, to pro- 
tect somo poor dependents of his, the faggots 
at his feet wero lighted. Latimer hade turn 
bo of good cheor, ‘ We shall tMs day light 
such a candle by God's grace in England os, 
I trust, shall never ho put out,’ Latimer at 
onco succumbed to the fire, hut Ridley suf- 
forod revolting torments hoforo death released 
him, A martyrs' momorial was erected at 
Oxford in 184 1, near the scene of the exe- 
cution. 

Foxo describes Ridley as 1 a man right 
coraoly and well proportioned in all points, 
both in complexion and lineaments of the 
body.’ In boavhig ho was singularly cour- 
teous. He wus ‘ given to much prayer and 
contemplation,’ and sought his only relaxa- 
tion while ho was bishop in an occasional 
game of choss. Ho was deeply read, espe- 
cially in patristic learning, and Oranmer ac- 
knowledged him his superior in controversy. 
Bishop Brookes at his latest trial addressed 
to him the taunt: ‘Latimer leanetk to 
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Oranmer, Cranmer leaneth to Ridley, and 
Ridley to the singularity of his own wit.’ In 
his tract on the ‘Lord's Supper ’ he defined 
ft nd justified the doctrine on the subject 
which the church of England adopted. His 
reputation as a preacher must be accepted on 
hearsay, for none of his sermons are extant. 
Some enthusiastic verses on his courage, by 
the poet Quarles, contain the lines : 

Rome thundered death, but Ridley’s dauutless eye 
Star'd in death's face aud scorned death stand- 
ing by. 

Wordsworth commemorated his resolution 
jn a sonnet on the ' Marian Martyrs.’ 

Portraits are at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, and at Fulham Palace. One, attri- 
buted to Holbein, was engraved by I. Miller 
for Glocester Ridley’s biography in 1763. 
There is an engraved portrait by Simon Pass 
in Holland’s 1 Hercoologia; ’ other engravings 
are by R. White, W. Marshall, Houston, and 
Dean. An avenue in the gardens of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, ia still known as 
Ridley’s Walk. 

Ridley published in his lifetime only ‘ In- 
junctions given in the Visitation . . . for an 
uniformitie in the Diocese of London,’ 1550, 
and ‘Articles to be enquired into ' at the same 
visitation. Of the long list of writings sup- 
plied by Tanner comparatively few are now 
Imown to be extant. After Ridley's death 
there were published: 1. ‘A Brief Declaration 
of the Lordos Supper, written by the Singu- 
lar Learned Mon, and most constant Martir 
of Jesus Christ : Nicholas Rydley, Bishop of 
London, Prisoner in Oxforde, a littlo before 
he suffered Doathe for the True Testimonye 
of Christ, Roma 8 Anno 1556/ probably pub- 
lished at. Geneva (Brit. Mus.) The preface is 
believed to be by William WhiUiugham [q. v.l 
A Latin translation appeared ut Geneva/ apud 
Joannem Gri.spinum/165C. New editions by 
Henry Wharton appeared in 1688, and by 
the Rev. Dr. Moule in 1896. The Iract was 
included in Randolph’s ‘ Enchiridion Theo- 
logicuin’ (1753 and 1812). 2. ‘Certain 

Godly, Learned, and Comfortablu Confe- 
rences bet wane the two Roverond Fathers 
and noly Martyrs in Christ, D, Nicolas 
Rydley, Into Bisshoppe of London, and 
Mr. Hugh Latimer, sometymo Bisshop. of 
Worcester, during the Tyme of their im- 
prisonmentes, anno 1566, probably printed 
at Zurich, 1656, 8vo (Brit. Mus.) ; edited by 
John Olde, Geneva, 1566, and reprinted with 
No. 1 in London in 1674. 3. ‘ A Friendly 
Farewel which Master Doctor Ridley . . . 
did write beings prisoner in Oxefarde unto 
all his true louers and frendos in God a little 
before that he suffred/ London, by John 


Day, 1559 ; edited by John Foxe (Brit. 
Mus.) 4. ‘A Pituous Lamentation of the 
Miserable Estate of the Church of Christ in 
England in the time of Queen Mary, wherein 
is contevned a learned comparison betwene 
the comfortable Doctryne of the Gospell, and 
the Traditions of the Popyshe Religion j with 
an instruction howe the true Christian oughte 
to behave himselfe in the tvme of Tryall ; 
wrytten by Nicolas Rydley, late Biehoppe of 
London/ London, by WilEam Powell, 1566 
(Brit. Mus.) 

Foxe printed in his ‘Actes and Monu- 
ments’ the following works of Ridley for the 
first time : ‘ A Treatise concerning Images, 
that they are not to be set up nor Wor- 
shipped in Churches j ’ * A Conference which 
ha had with Secretary Bourne, Fecken- 
ham, and others, at the Lieutenant’s Table 
in the Tower, and wrote out with his own 
hand:’ ‘Ridley’s Judgment in the Dispu- 
tations concerning the Sacrament held at 
Cambridge in June 1549 ; ’ and the ‘ Disputa- 
tion at Oxford with Dr. Smith and others 
on 1 7 April 1664, with the order and manner 
of Ms last examination before the Queen’s 
Commissioners on the 30 day of September 
1565.’ The last disputation was appended 
in Italian to M. A. Florio’s ‘ Historia de la 
Vita do Signora Giovanna Graia/ 1607. 
Albany Langdaile published in 1556 a ‘ con- 
futatio’ of Ridley’s determination of the 
disputation at Cambridge in 1549. 

Ooverdale in his ‘ Letters of the Martyrs/ 
Foxe, Burnet in his ‘ Reformation/ and Strype 
preserve some of Ridley’s letters. Others are 
among llio Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum and in the library of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Thirby-four of them have 
been printed, with all the works already 
enumerated and a few smaller pieces in the 
‘ Works of Nicholas Ridley, D.D./ edited for 
the Parker Society by Rev. Henry Christ- 
mas (Cambridge, 1841). Selections from 
Ridley’s writings ore included in Legh Rich- 
mond's ‘Fathers of the English Church' 
(vol. iv.), 1807, and m Bickersteth’s ‘Testi- 
mony of the Reformers ’ (1836). 

[The biography by Glocostor Ridley (1783) 
is a discursive defence of the protestant refor- 
mation. A far more businesslike memoir ap- 
pears in the Rev. Dr. MouIb’b edition of Ridley’s 
‘Declaration of the Lord's Sapper,' 1885. The 
account of Ridley in Foxo'e Actes aud Monuments 
is the main original source. 8ee also Ridlon’s 
Ancient Ryedales (Manchester, New Hampshire, 
1884), pp. 419-24 ; Aseham's Letters ; Cooper’s 
Athens Oantabr. ; Godwin, De Prsesalibus, ed. 
Richardson, 1743, p. 192; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; 
Rroude’s Hist.) Lingard’s Hist. ; Barnet's Hist, 
of Reformation; Strype’s Works.] S. L. 
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RIDLEY, Sib THOMAS (1550 P-1629), 
chancellor of Winchester, born at Ely about 
1660, ■was the second son of Thomas Ridley, 
gent,, of Bowling, Shropshire, by ins wife 
Anne, daughter of William Day of Wingfield 
in the same county. Ills father belonged 
to a branch of the Northumberland Ridleys, 
lie was educated at Eton, which he entered 
in 1566, and at King’s College, Cambridge, 
whore he became fallow, lie graduated B.A. 
in 1570-1, and proceeded M.A. in 1674 and 
D.D. in 1568. About 1680, before he was 
thirty years old, he was appointed head- 
master of Eton by Provost Day. On 7 J uue 
1598 he was incorporated D.C.L, at Oxford. 
He studied law, and was admitted advocate 
inl60O,and before 1599 a master in chancery, 
chancellor of Winchester, nndvicar-genoral 
to Georgo Abbot [q. v.], archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Ho also sat in parliament for Wyo 
in 1680-7, and for Ly mine ton in 1601. Ho 
was knightod at Greenwich oil 21 Juno 1610. 
Ho died on 28 Jan. 1028-9, and was buried 
at St. Benet's Church, Paul’s Wharf, Lon- 
don. He married Margaret, daughter of 
William Boloyn, who is said to have been 
connected with tho fnmily of Anno Boloyn. 
By her he left two daughters — Anne, who 
married Mir Edward Boaoville or Boswell, 
and Elizabeth ; he is also said to have had 
a son Thomns, who wns fathor of Glocester 
Ridley [q. v.l, hut he is not mentioned in Sir 
Thomna's will, which is printed in Rid) oil’s 
‘ Ancient Ryedales,’ p. 428, and the genea- 
logy is doubtful. Ridley wrote 1 A view of 
the Civile and Ecclesiastical Law,’ &c., Lon- 
don, 1007, -Ito, with which Jamas I was so 
pleased ‘that Sir Edward Coke undertook 
from thunco to prophosy tho decay of tho 
common law ’ (Lloyd, State Worthies, JC70, 
p. 423), Another edition, with notes by John 
Gregory, was published at Oxford in 1034 
(Madab, Early O rford Frew, p. 1 80). O t her 
editions appeared in 1676 (Oxford, being 
called tho fourth), and I .ondon 1081. 

[Authorities quoted; Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 
1800-1711; Wood's Fasti Oxon. od, Bliss, i. 
270; Moteulfo's Knights, p. 178; Cnl. of State 
Papers, Dom. 1698—1 601 p. 337, 1011-1 8 p. 273, 
1627-8 p. 337 i Hodgson’s Northumberland, ii. 
ii. 322,in. ii. 823, 320, 830 ; Nichols's Progresses 
of King James I, iii. 654; Strypo’s Whitglft, ii. 
332 ; Maxwell-Lyto's Hist, of Eton, pp. 174-fi ; 
Harwood's Alumni Eton. p. 180.] W. A. J. A. 

RIDLEY, WILT JAM HENRY (181(3- 
1 882), raligious writer, boru on 2 April 1810, 
■was oldest son of TIonvy Colborno Ridley 
(1780-1832), rector of Hamblodon, near 
Henley-on-Thames, a descendant of tho Rid- 
leys of Williraoteswick, Ilia mother was 
Mary, daughter of James Furrier of Lincoln’s 


Inn Fields. lie matriculated from (’wT 
Church, Oxford, on 15 May 1884 Z, „T 6 
dent 1836-41, and graduated B.A. in 183 s' 
and M.A. in 1840. lie succeeded to the 
fnmily living of Ilambledon on 25 Jul 7 igm 
and continued tliero until hU death Ini'S 
he became rural dean of Wycombe, and m 
1871. an honorary canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford- .He died at Brighton on 17 p e V 
1882, haring married, on 26 Aug. 1841, Sophia 

Albertina, second daugliterof Charles IticWd 

Sumnor fq.v.l, bishop of Winchester; bvher 
who died on I July 1884, he had an only a0 n 
Henry Colborno Mannoir Ridley, 

Ridley was a voluminous writer of theo- 
logical literature, but many of his pubheo- 
tions are only single sermons and tracts 
The latter include two ‘ Plain Tracts on Con- 
firmation ’ (1844 and 1 862), which had a wide 
circulation. Ilis chief works are; 1. ‘The 
Holy Communion,’ parts i. and ii. 1854- 
3rd edit. 1860. 2. ‘ What can wo do for our 
Soldiers in the EnstP’ 1854. 3. ‘Clerical 
Tnonmes and Clerical Taxation ; Dr. Philli- 
more’s Bill for the Assessment of Tithe Com- 
mutation llont Charges,’ 1856. 4. ‘What 
can we do for our Follow Subjects in India P* 
1867. 


[Guardian, 22 Fob. 1882, p. 264; Academy, 
1882, i. 13 ; Timos, 22Fob. 18S2,p. 10; Eidlon's 
Anciont Ryedales (1884).) G. C. B. 


RIDOLFI or RIDOLFO, ROBERTO ra 
(1 531-16 12), conspirator, bom at Florence on 
1 8 Nov. 1631 , belonged to the great Floren- 
tine family of Jtidolfl di Piazza (Onoij, u.mt, 
Eizionario Storiro-Blasonico, Pisa, 1886, i. 
421). lie was son of Pagnozzo di Ridolfo, 
himself a younger sou of Giovanfrancesco di 
Ridolfo ( 1475-1533), a staunch adherent of 
tho Medici and a eenator of Floronce. Ro- 
berto’s uncles, Luannl onio and Lodovico di 
Ridoll'o, were also Florentine senators (Mb- 
wm, Staria Oenealor/ica, 1764, i. 208-9; 
Adumoli. 0 , Mnrrietta He' Ricci, ed.Passorhu, 
Florence, 1815, iii. 1069-70; Galvahi, Som- 
mttno Siorico ilelle Famiylie celebri Tosctmt , 
i. art. ‘Ridolfi’). Brought up to the busi- 
noBB of a banker, Roberto entered at an 
early nge into mercantile relations with 
London merchants. An ardent catholic, he 
viewed witli satisfaction the accession of 
Queen Mary and the reconciliation of Eng- 
land with the pope. After Mary’s marriage 
to Philip II he, like many other foreigners, 
visited London, and soon eottled there (Ctsr- 
Dity, Atmah } ed, 1688, pp. 118, 164). He 
al once acquired in both social and mercan- 
tile circles a position of influence which the 
accession of Elizabeth did not diminish. Sir 
William Cecil and the ministers of the orown 
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1 1 

ployed him in -financial business, and in- 
vited him to their houses. _ But his closest 
associates were drawn from his co-religionists, 
and he lived in intimate social relations with 
the chief catholic noblemen. At the same 
time he maintained, a large correspondence 
with agents and friends in Italy, and his 
name grew familiar at the Vatican. To the 
ambassadors in London from France and 
Spain, too, he supplied serviceable informa- 
tion, and he accepted pensions from bath. 

Politics gradually absorbed all his atten- 
tion. lie genuinely sympathised with the 
discontent of the English catholics under 
Elizabeth's protestant r6gime, and he con- 
vinced himself that, with the foreign assist- 
ance that he thought he might command, the 
position of affairs might he reversed. In 11168 
lie discussed ways and means wit h Don Ghierau 
do Espes, who had just arrived in London as 
ambassador from Spain. Don Guerau men- 
tioned Ridolfl in his letters to his master, 
Philip II, who agreed that he might prove 
a valuable instrument in subverting Eliza- 
beth’s government. But Alva, the governor- 
general of the Low Countries, formed a far 
lower opinion of his political eagacity. lie 
toldPhilip (10,AInrclil669) that he distrusted 
him as ‘ a new man,' and as one who was a 
pensioner of France at the same time as he 
was receiving pay from Spain (Siniancas 
Papers, 1688-79, pp. 13S, 163). Meanwhile 
the English government suspected nothing, 
and on 12 Deo. 1668 Ridolfi supplied Sir 
Thomas GreBlmm with a letter of credit for 
twelve thousand ducats in the interest of an 
Englishman going to Germany on diplomatic 
business (ib. p. 86). 

Through the autumn of 1669 the rising in 
the north of the earls of Westmorland and 
Northumberland wa9 in process of organisa- 
tion. The rebels aimed at restoring Roman 
Catholicism and releasing Mary Stuart. They 
had been promised the aid of Pius V. The 
latter now directed that twelve thousand 
crowns should be forwarded to Ridolfi in 
their behalf. Ridolfi executed his commis- 
sion, and announced to the rebels' agents that 
if all went well a further sum of ten thou- 
sand crowns would bo forthcoming from the 
same quarter (ib. p. 245). Rumours of the 
transaction reaohed the English government, 
and on 7 Oct. 1609 Ridolfl was summoned to 
the house of Sir Francis Walsingham, lie 
was rigorously examined, and explained that 
he had dealt with the money solely in the 
ordinary way of banking business. His an- 
swers were deemed suspicious, and he was 
detained ae Walsingham’s prisoner, lie was 
ordered to write out what lie knew of the 
northern conspiracy, and the papers at hb 
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house were searched. Nothing was revealed. 
On 27 Oot. his servants and factors were al- 
lowed to resort to him, and on 11 Nov. he 
was released, on giving sureties to keep tn 
his own house during the queen's pleasure 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1647-88, pp. 346- 
346). He was freed of all restraint on 
26 Jan. 1570 (ib. p. 362). The queen and 
Cecil seem to have reached the conclusion 
that he had been unjustly used. His know- 
ledge of foreign afiairs was obviously great, 
ana might, Elizabeth and her minister be- 
lieved,be turned to their own account. There 
was a dispute pending with Philip II respect- 
ing the seizure by Englishmen of Spanish 
shipping and merchandise. Cecil invited 
Ridolfi to dine with him on 22 June 1669, to 
discuss in a friendly way the terms of ac- 
commodation (Siviancas Archives, p. 169). 
In October 1570 Walsingham consulted him 
with equal frankness respecting England’s 
relations with the Low Countries. 

Such marks of trust from the queen’s 
ministersfacilitatedRidolfl’s designs. He had 
meanwhile gained the confidence of all who 
soughtto effect aforeign invasion of England. 
During 1670 Leslie, bishop of Ross, the agent 
of Mary Stuart, joined him in working out the 
details, ltidolfrs intimacy with the Duke of 
Norfollcproved of especial service. With some 
difficulty he extorted from the duke a signed 
declaration that he was a catholic, and was 
ready to head an armed revolution, if sup- 
ported by Philip of Spain. On 30 June 1670 
Philip II wrote to Don Guerau, bidding him 
keep in close touch with Ridolfi. Lord Arun- 
del and Lord Lumley proved as complacent 
as N orfolk, and Ridolfi drew up a list of forty 
peers who were, he avouched, prepared to draw 
their swords on their sovereign. Mary Stuart 
(through Bishop Leslie) expressed her ap- 
proval of Ridolfi’s schemes, and it was finally 
arranged that, after Elisabeth’s government 
had been crushed by a foreign army, Queen 
Mnry should marry the Duke of Norfolk 
and be placed on the English throne. It 
was deemed necessary by the Spanish am- 
bassador and the other conspirators that the 
situation should be verbally explained to the 
pope, to the Duke of Alva, and to Philip II, 
who were to supply the mouey and men. 
Ridolfl was chosen for the service. Formal 
despatches, giving him full authority to 
speak in them behalf, were drawn up and 
signed by Queen Mary and Norfolk for de- 
livery to Alva, Philip, and the pope (March 
1671). The original manuscripts prepared 
for the two latter^ in Italian and Spanisii 
respectively, are still preserved in the Vati- 
can and at Simancas (of. LiBASorp, Lett res 
de Marie Stuart, iii. 221, &c.) Ridolfi also 
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carried with liim copies of documents in 
which forty peers had given thoir adhesion 
to tho conspiracy; the originals ho handed 
to Don Guerau. Armed with those papers, 
he left London on 21 March 1671. llis de- 
parture was known to the English govern- 
ment, but Cecil believed that ho was still 
working in Elizabeth’s interest, 

Arrived at Brussels early in April, Ridolfi 
explained to Alva the plan of invasion ; he 
estimated that eight thousand Spanish troops 
wore needed. Alva received the suggestion 
cautiously. Boforo lie left Brussels for ltome, 
ltidolfi sont by tho hand of Charles Baillio 
[q. vQ three letters in cipher addressed re- 
spectively to tho bishop of Ross, tho Duke 
oi Norfolk, and Lord Lumley, describing 
tlie int erviow with Alva. By a lmppy chance 
Baillio was arrested n L Dover, and the letters 
found upon him. Although they wore un- 
decipherable for the moment, Baillio's con- 
fession opeuod the eyes of the English go- 
vernment to tho character of Ridolfi’s mis- 
sion, and thoy gradually began to unravel 
the threads of bis conspiracy. Moauwhilo 
Ridolfi delivered bis commissions lo Bins V 
in conclave in May. Tlie pope was en- 
couraging, and, with a pupal massage in 
favour of his projoct, Ridolil reached Spain 
towards tlio end of Juno. Philip entered 
with zest into tho scheme. Inviting him to 
a cabinet council in J uly, he questioned him 
if it wure feasible to assassinate Elizabeth. 
Ridolfi judged such an act to bo practicable, 
and Philip finally determined that, as soon 
as tho queen was killed, Alva should, cross 
the Channel in support of n groat rising of 
English cal holies. Ridolil proposed to seek 
further aid in Portugal; but Philip ordered 
hiui to return to Brussels to adviso Alva and 
not under his orders. Ridolfi wrote en- 
thusiastically of liis success to Norfolk, Mary 
Stuart, and the bishop of lloss; but tho 
letters were addressed under cover to Don 
Guarau, and nover passed out of his hands. 
For when they were delivered in London in 
Sejil ember, Elizabeth’s ministers had, by a 
senes of fortunate accidonts, obtained all tho 
information thoy needed, and tho Duko of 
Norfolk, with tho bishop of Ross and others, 
was under arrest. Thin disheartening iutel- 
ligouce reached Ridolfi at Paris, whence ho 
wrote a final lot ter t o Queen M ary on 80 Sep I ., 
declaring that ho had incurred tho suspicion 
of Elizabeth, and that bis return to London 
was impossible (tftatfliVipar,-!, Scot land, 1509- 
1008, il. 906). Under the circumstances Alva 
declined lo move, and, although Ridolfi com- 
plained to tho pope that something might 
yet be done, his patrons recognised that his 
plot had ogrogiously failed, 


Ridolfi retired to Italy. Pius V T 
on him senatorial rank at Rome audit”?} 
to have seat him (before his death ot 1 S 
1672) on an embassy to Portugal WV 
settled finally at Florence. In 157 k Was 
temporarily admitted to the senate there 
the absence of an elder brother, Q 10v ’ a ® 
francesco, and in 1G0O he became a senate 

staa? 14, He “ “ 

[Authorities cited ; Cal. State Panera Tin™ 
1609-71. and Simancos Archives? 

SLoria Genealogies della NobiliU e O ittadun nm 
di 1' ironze, Naples, 1764, i. 132, 208-9: Proud^ 
llist.; LmgarcTsHist.; Strypo's Annals; Cam- 
dens Annals.] g 

. RIDPATH, GEORGE (d. 1726),' whi* 
journalist, seoma lo havo been born in Ba> 
wickshiro, and to have remained with his 
mother at Colbrnndspatli, whero he was edu- 
catod, until he went to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Ilis father may have been George 
Ruadpath,who inherited land from his father 
Thomas, in 1654. Ridpath himself claimed 
connection with the Gordons. In 1681 hewas 
tutor, or Bervant, at Edinburgh to the sons of 
a Mr, Gray, and took an active part iu the 
burning oi tho pope in effigy by the students ; 
tho olerlt to tho council wrote that Ridpath 
* was not then a hoy, but a fellow come to 
yoarB.’ llo was in irons for some days, and 
proclaimed that ho was suffering for the 
protest ant religion. lie was charged with 
threatening to bum the provost's house, 
but after uvo weeks' imprisonment he was 
bnnishod tlie country (Tho Soots Episcopal 
hinoccnce, 1094, pp. 62-6). Abandoning a 
design to entor tlio Scottish ministry, he went 
to London to seek a livelihood by liis pen. 

Iu 1687 Ridpath published n new method 
of shorthand, * Shorthand yet Shorter,’ with 
a dedication to Philip, lord “Wharton, under 
whoso roof tho hook nnd. boon written, while 
llidpivt h was 1 one of Ms lordship’s domestics.’ 
The author, who was to he hoard of upon the 
Hoots’ “Walk at exchange-time most Satur- 
days, also undertook to give oral lessons in 
shorthand. A socond edition of his manual 
appeared in 1096 (Wnwiir-Giusoir, Bill, of 
Shorthand, p, 193). Soon after the revolu- 
tion he was an active London journalist 
(Oaustahhb, State Papers, p, 364), and in 
1 693, writ mg under the name of “Will Laick, 
he made a violent attack on the episcopal 
party in Soo 1,1 an d in ‘An Answer to the Scotch 
Pi'OBbylerianEloquonc 0 ,'and‘A Continuation 
of the Answer.’ Theso were attacked, with 
oqual virulence, in Dr. Monro’s 'Apology for 
tlio Clergy of Scotland’ [see Monro, Asex- 
anduk, d. 1715 P], and 1 The Spirit of Calumny 
and Slander examined, chastised, and exposed, 
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ia a letter to a malicious libeller, More par- 
ticularly addressed to Mr. George Ridpath, 
newsmonger, near St. Martins-in-the-Fields.’ 
Here Ridpath is called ‘ the head of the pres- 
fcyterian party in Scotland. 1 lie replied in 
< (The Scots Episcopal Innocence, 1 1(304, and 
‘The Queries and Protestation of the Scots 
episcopal clergy against the authority of the 
Presbyterian General Assemblies,’ 1094. In 
1696 Ridpath was acting as a sort of spy on 
the bishop of Glasgow and on Dr. Monro 
n£st. MSS. Comm. 12th ltep. viii. 60). 
v In 1096 Ridpath published, with a dedica- 
tion to secretary Johnston, a translation of 
Sir Thomas Craig’s ‘ Scotland’s Sovereignty 
asserted ; being a dispute concerning Homage, ’ 
and in 1698 be translated De Soulignfe’s 
‘Political Mischiefs of Popery,' In ‘A Dia- 
logue between Jack and Will, concerning the 
Lord Mayor’s going to meeting-houses with 
the sword carried before Mm, 1697, be de- 
fended Sir Humphry Edwin, a preabyterian 
lord mayor ; and tins was followed in 1699 
by ‘ A Rowland for an Oliver, or a sharp re- 
buke to a saucy Levite. In answer to a 
sermon preached by Edward Oliver, M.A., 
before Sir Humphry Edwiu. By a Lover of 
Unity.’ The name George Ridpath is among 
those who graduated at Edinburgh in 1699 
( Catalogue of Edinburgh Graduates, p. 

the Immorality and Profaneness of the Eng 
lish Stage,’ appeared in Septombor 1698, and 
the author of a reply, ‘The Stage acquitted,’ 
says it was by ‘Mr. lt[idpa]th, the formidable 
author of a scandalous newspaper, and the 
wretched retailor of mad Prynne’s enthusiastic 
cant.’ 

Ridpath's ‘Scotland’s Grievances relating 
to Darien, humbly offered to the considera- 
tion of the Parliament,’ 3.700, contains many 
strong remarks about a foreign yoke. Next 
year come his ‘ Tho Groat Reasons and Inte- 
rests considered anenttheSponishMouarohy,’ 
and in 1702 ‘ A Discourse upon the Union of 
England and Scotland. By a lover of .Ms 
country,’ in which Ridpath opposed a union. 
In 1703 he printed ‘ The Case of Scotsmen 
residing in England and in the English 
Plantations,’ aud ‘An Historical Account of 
the ancient Rights and Power of the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland.’ These were followed by 
1 An Account of the Proceedings of the Par- 
liament of Scotland, 1708,’ 1704, and ‘ The 
reducing of Scotland by Arms . . . con- 
sidered, 1706. According to one of the re- 
plies to this last pamphlet, its author and 
publisher were bound over to appear at the 
queen’s bench bar (Remarks upon a late 
Dangerous Pamphlet, fyc., 1706), In 1706 


Ridpath wrote * Considerations upon the 
Union of the two Kingdoms,’ and was an- 
swered in Sir John Clerk’s ‘ Letter to a 
Friend, giving an Account how the Treaty 
of Union has been received here. With Re- 
marks upon what has been written by Mr. 
H[odges] and Mr. R[idpath],’ a piece wMch 
has been erroneously attributed to Defoe (Me- 
moirs of Sir John Cletk, 1892, p. 244: Lnn, 
Life of Defoe, 1867, p. 138). 

In 1704-6 llidpath assisted James Ander- 
son (1662-1728) [q. v.], who was then pre- 
paring his ‘ Histoucal Essay showing that 
the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland is Im- 
perial and Independent ; ’ and in 1706 he 
commenced a correspondence with the Rev. 
Robert Wodrow, chiefly ou the subject of 
the union and the dreacled episcopal church 
in Scotland. ‘ The Scots’ Representations to 
Her Majesty, against setting up the Common 
Prayer-Book in Scotland,’ 1711, was written, 
according to a note in the copy in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, by Ridpath, William Carstares, 
and Defoe. Another piece attributed to Rid- 
path is 1 The Oath of Abjuration considered,’ 
Edinburgh, 1712. He was also employed in 
correcting Captain Woodes Rogers’s ‘ Voy- 
age’ (Nianois, Lit. Anecd. viii. 301) ; assisted 
in writing the periodical ‘ History of the 
Works of the Learned; ’ invented the 1 Poly- 
raphy,’ a writing-engine, moved by the foot, 
y winch six or more copies could be written 
at once (Duirroir, Life and Errors, 1818, pp. 
179, 180) ; contributed to the * Medley ’ m 
1712 (Wilson, Life of Defoe, iii. 263, 283) ; 
and was in constant warfare with the tory 
‘ Post Boy,’ published by Abel Roper [q. v.J 
(Ashton, Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne, ii. 72-4). Dunton, a warm admirer, 
described his style as excellent ; ‘Ms humility 
and Ms honesty have established his reputa- 
tion. He scorns to receive a farthing of 
copy -money till he knows what numbers are 
sold off.’ 

For some years Ridpath had conducted the 
whig journal the ‘Flying Post or Postman,’ 
which, according to Dunton, was higHy 
valued, and sold well. It was established in 
1696. John Tutchin described it as ‘the 
honestestof all newspapers, ’ On 4 Sept. 1712 
William Hurt was arrested for printing in the 
paper scandalous and seditious reflections on 
her majesty and the government. On the 8th 
Ridpath was committed to N e wgate for being 
the author of three libels in the ‘Observator,’ 
to wMckhe became acontribut or in succession 
to Tutchin in 1712, and in the ‘Flying Post;’ 
but he was released onbail. On 23 Oct. Rid- 
atk andHurt appeared in the court of queen’s 
eubh, and were continued on their recog- 
nisances. Swiftobjectedtobail being allowed 
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t'or the ‘ Scotch rogue ’ It id path , "who continued 
to -write when at liberty (Journal to Stella, 
28 Oct. 1712). On 19 Feb. 1718 llidpath 
xvas tried at the Guildhall. The attorney- 
general said that he ‘had for some years past 
outwent all his predecessors in scandal.’ 
That the trial was to a large extent a party 
mattor is shown by the list of Hid path's 
counsel : Sergeant l’ratt, Sir Peter King, and 
Messrs. Leciunere, St. Leger, Fortescue, and 
Oowper. A collection had been made on 
Kidpath’a behalf, and whigs were told that 
unless they would subscribe two guineas 
they would not bo admitted to be members 
of the party ( Wentworth Papers, p. 310). 
After a hearing of eight hours, the jury 
found Hidpath guilty of two of the libels, 
and sentence was postponed. On 1 May his 
recognisances of 0001. were estreated, because 
ho had failed to appear, in accordance with 
an order made on 27 April, and on the 251 li 
a reward of 1001. was ottered by Bolhighroke 
for his discovery ; but without result, Rkl- 
path having fled to Scotland, and thence to 
Holland ( Political State, iv. 170, v. 97-100, 
840-2 ; The 1'ryal and Conviction of Mr. 
George lledpeth, 1713, folio ; An Account of 
the ’Proceedings and Sentence given against 
Mr. George lledpeth, 1713, folio ; Queen’s 
Pench, Coram Peg. Polls, Paster 12 Anne, 
at Publ. Reo. Oilice). 

In Hidpath's absonce the ‘ Flying Post ’ was 
carried on by Stephen Wliatloy, under his 
general dircclions. In 1714 it was found that 
the printer, Hurt, lind intercourse with Defoe, 
Eidpntli's rival journalist, and the ‘Flying 
Post 'was at once tnlcan out of liis hands. 
Defoe camo to Hurt’s assistance, and on 
27 July published, through Hurt, a rival 
newspaper, ‘ The Flying Post and Medley ; ’ 
the latter part of the Utluwas soon dropped. 
Hidpath called this tho ‘ Sham Flying Post ’ 
(Lnn, Life of Defoe, pp. 230-0). 

Ridpath, who now lived at Rotterdam, was 
celebrated by the ‘Dutch Gazottoor,’ ac- 
cording to Swift., as ‘ one of the best pons in 
England’ (Swift, Works, 1824, iv. 297). In 
1713 be wrote 1 Some Thoughts concerning 
the Peace, andthe Thanksgiving appointed by 
authority to be observed lor iL;’ and certain 
observations on the address of tho highlanders 
to Queen Anno, which he complained was 
signed only by ten, four of whom woro catho- 
lics, colled forth 'The Honourable Chieftains 
of the Highland Clans vindicated from the 
false Aspersions and scurrilous Reflections 
thrown upon themby Ridpath, the scandalous 
and justly condemned Libollor,' Edinburgh, 
1718. In 1714 he published a book called 
'Parliamentary Right maintained, or the 
ITonoyer Succession justified,’ in answer to 


Bedford’s ‘ Hereditary Eight to the Crown of 

England asserted.’ Hisletters to the Fnf 
lisk minister at The Hague, in the Britlt 
Museum, give a curious account of the diffi 
unities m getting this work circulated (StmZ 
MSS. vol. ccxxv. f. 372, vol. cexsvi ¥ ,? 
00, 78, 80, 88, 226, 251, 848, 489, vol caJk 
ff. 09, 76 87, 91) Copies were 8 en?w 
various ships to different ports in England . 
hut many were lost or thrown overboard by 
the captains, who dared not land them o'r 
wore returned because no one dared receive 
them. Early in the year Ridpath feared 
arrest m llolland. ne had much political 
correspondence with persona in Scotland 
and in April he wrote 1 The New Project 
examined, or the Design of the Faction to 
deprive the Hanover Family of the power 
to name Lord Justices anatomised,’ but it h 
doubtful whether this pamphlet was printed. 

After the accession of George I Ridpath 
returned to England, and was made on» 
of tho patentees for serving the commis- 
sioners of the customs in Scotland with sta- 
tionery wares (Read’s Weekly Journal, 12Feb. 
1726). In 1717 lie was giving Wodrow ad- 
vice in the preparation of the ‘ History of 
the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland,' 
and was himself proposing to write a con- 
tinuation of Buchanan’s ‘Scotch History.' 
The ‘Flying Post’ still waged war with 
lories, and Ridpath made slanderous charges 
against Nathaniel Mist [q. v.] and others 
(Mist’s Weekly Journal, 21 and 28 June 
1718) ; hut in 1719, when he was living in 
Groville Street, Ilolbora, he published 1 An 
Appeal to the Word of God for the Trinity- 
in Unity.’ Pope wrote (Dunciad, i. 208) : 

To Dulnees Ridpath is as dear as Mist. 


According to Wodrow, the dedication to the 
Lower House of Convocation, prefixed to the 
collected edition of the ‘ Independent Whig,' 
1721, is by Ridpath ( Abbotsford Club Mis- 
cellany, i. 379). It is an attack on the un- 
scriptural claims of the clergy, who are 
charged with teaching the need of giving 
endowments rather than plain morality and 
religion. In 1 722 Ridpath was secretary to 
a lottery at Ilarburg, Ilanover, in connec- 
tion with a company formed to maintain a 
trade with that country, Tho king denied 
having sanctioned the lottery, and a corn- 
mil tee of the House of Commons examined 
Ridpath in December and January 1728. 
Most of the company’s money had been lost 
in tho South Sea Company, and a bill was 
introduced to suppress the lottery. In Fe- 
bruary tho trustees announced, through Rid- 
patli, that they- would return all tickets on 
application, 
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After this date Ridpath avoided old friends, 
being ‘ under some scandal.’ It was alleged 
he had married two wives at the same time 
li4. i. 879), and after his death Lord Grange 
repeated this report, adding that it was said 
that Ridpath had joined with the Arians 
and non-subscribers, and slighted those who 
supported him in his distress : ' His memory 
is not savoury here. I’m sorry he was so 
vile, for he once did good service ’ ( Private 
Letters now first Printed, 1894-1782, Edin- 
burgh, 1829). Ridpath died on 6 Feb. 1726, 
the same day as his old antagonist, Abel 
Boper ( Daily Post, 7 Feb. 1728), By his 
trill of 29 Jan. he left all his estate to his 
trife. Esther Ridpath, daughter of George 
MnrHand, and appointed her Bole executrix 
/p. 0. 0. 81 Plymouth). His only son, a 
great help to him in business, hau died in 
1706. llidpath’s papers fell into the hands 
of Dr. James Eraser (1700-1769) [q, v.], one 
of Wodrow’s correspondents. 

[The fullest Memoir is prefixed to the corre- 
spondence between Ridpath and Wodrow, in the 
Miscellany of the Abbotsford Club, 1838, i. 364- 
414, Many cf Ridpatli’s writings arc known to 
lie his only by manuscript notes in Wodrow’s 
copies. See also Cat. Brit. Mus. and Advocates' 
Library, Edinburgh ; Cat. Prints and Drawings 
Brit. Mns. ii. 203, 311 ; Swift’s Works ; Duntou's 
Life and Errors.] Cr. A. A. 

RIDPATH or REDPATH, GEORGE 
(1717 P-1772), historian of the Scottish bor- 
der, born about 1717, was the eldest eon 
of GeoTge Ridpath, minister of Ladyltirk, 
Berwickshire. The elder George Ridpath 
studied theology under Professor Campbell at 
Edinburgh, where he graduated on 26 June 
1699. He was licensed by the presbytery 
of Danse on 23 April 1700, and ordained on 
19 June 1712 and presented to the parish of 
Upsetlington, now Ladyltirk. He died on 
31 Aug. 1740, aged about 02, leaving throe 
sons, George, Philip, and William (1781- 
1797), who all became ministers, 

George Ridpath, the younger, was 
licensed by the presbytery of Cliiniside on 
27 May 1740, and ordained 18 Feb. 1742, 
when be was presented by George II and 
William, earl of Home, to tbe parish of 
Stitchell in Roxburghshire. In 1764 he pub- 
lished proposals for printing by subscription 
the ‘History and Antiquities of Berwick 
and part of Roxburghshire, as well as 
Northumberland and Durham, as far as Barn- 
borough and Alnwick.’ lie afterwards en- 
larged his plan, and at his death left in 
manuscript ‘The Border History of Eng- 
land and Scotland deduced from the earliest 
Times to the Union of the two Crowns, 
comprehending a particular Detail of tho 


Transactions of the two Nations with one 
another.’ It appeared after the author’s death, 
in 1776, and was reissued in 1808, 1810, and 
1848. The work, which is accurate and im- 
partial, contains exact references and a good 
index. Dibdin (lab. Comp. p. 270) calls it 
a good introduction to the history of Scot- 
land. Ridpath died on 81 Jan. 1772, leaving 
the reputation of a ‘judicious and learned 
man/ He married, on 8 Sept. 1764, Wil- 
helmina Dawson, who survived till 16 April 
1810. A daughter named Christian was 
issue of the marriage. 

Philip Ridpaih (1721-1788), the histo- 
rian's next brother, was presented by G eorge II 
in August 1739 to the parish of Hutton, 
Berwickshire, where he procured in 1765 
the erection of a new church. In 1770 he 
took charge of the publication of hie brother’s 
‘ Border History ; ’ and in 1785 published, 
on his own account, a good edition of ‘ Boe- 
thius's Consolation of Philosophy ' (transla- 
tion, notes, and illustrations). He married, 
on 18 Oct. 1768, Alison Hume, who died in 
1790 of ‘ spontaneous combustion’ ( Notes 
and. Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 227). 

[Hew Scott's Easti Eccles. Scoticanre, ii. 43G, 
441, 443, 476 ; Scots Mag. 1772, p. 61 ; Jeffrey’s 
Roxburghshire, iii. 127; Preface to Ridpnth’s 
Border History; New Statistical Account of 
Scotland, vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 162 ; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit. i. 127 ; Allibone's Diet. Engl. Lit. ii. 1806.] 

G-. Lk G. N. 

RIEL, LOUIS (1844r-1885), Canadian 
insurgent leader, bom on 28 Oct. 1844, at 
St. Boniface, Manitoba, was son of Louis 
Riel by his wife Marguerite Boucher. The 
father, who was partly of Irish descent, 
gained a position of influence among tbe 
' Ilalf Breeds ’ of Red River, Canada, and 
led a revolt against the Canadian government 
in 1849. Louis, the son, was educated at the 
Roman catholic seminary in Montreal, and 
returned to Red River as a settler. 

In October 1869 Riel became the secre- 
tary of a ‘ Comit6 National das Metis,’ an 
association formed to resist in the half-breed 
interest the incorporation of the North-West 
Territories in the Canadian Dominion. It 
very rapidly roused the half-breeds to active 
opposition. Riel attracted the notice of Sir 
John Macdonald [q. v.], who, on 20 Nov. 
1869, suggested that some employment should 
be found for him in the police (Porn, Me- 
moirs of Sir John Macdonald, vol. ii.) On 
8 Deo. 1869, however, he was elected by 
his followers president of a provisional go- 
vernment, and established lnmself at Fort 
Garry, making himself master of the stores, 
and confining sixty persons as political pri- 
soners. Early in 1870 (Sir) Donald Smith 
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was sent up with special instructions to 
secure a peaceful settlement : but Riel, who 
at times showed an inclination to be guided 
by lais advice, vaoillated greatly, and on 
5 Feb. took the violent measure of seizing 
Inspector Bolton and his men; he after- 
wards 1 executed ’ Thomas Scott, one of his 
prisoners. Military action thus became in- 
evitable. Riol successfully defeated local 
attempts to crush him, and it was needful to 
send out the Red Diver expedition under 
Colonel (afterwards Lord) "Wolseloy, which 
successfully suppressed the insurrection in 
August and September 1870. Riel fled to 
the United States, and tko Ontario govern- 
ment offered a reward of five thousand dollars 
for his apprehension as the murderer of 
Scott. 

Gradually Riol seems to have como into 
touch onco more with the malcontents of 
the North-West, and in October 1873 he was, 
in his absence, returned to the Dominion 
Houses of Parliament as member for Pro- 
venolier. lie did not at once venture to 
take his seat, hut in January 1874, wlion he 
was re-elected, he subscribed the oaths. On 
10 April lie was expelled by vote of the 
house ; on 3 Sept, ho was again roturned by 
his constituency. On 1C Oct. a warrant of 
outlawry for five years was issued against 
him, and ho retired again to the United 
States, where, for a timo, he -was confined in 
Beaufort lunatio asylum. Thera is some 
evidenco that during this period of retire- 
ment he was in 1878 in communication with 
tho fenians, and proposed to Lhem the con- 
quest of the North- West Territories. In June 
1884 Biel’s old friends, becoming discon- 
tented with tho settlement of the land ques- 
tion in the North-West Provincos, sent a 
deputation to bring him from St. Peter’s 
Mission in tho Stales. With little delay he 
returned, explained his views in an address 
to tho half-breeds, and formulated a ‘ bill of 
rights’ for presentation to tho Dominion 
government. On 24 Peb. 188C he organised 
a meeting, at whioli a formal request was 
made to him that ho should stay in the 
country. Immediately afterwards raattors 
assumed a serious aspect, and the government 
began to lake precautions. On 17 Maroh, 
at a meeting at St. Laurent, a provisional 
government was formed, with Louis ‘David’ 
Riol as president (the second Christian naino 
he hod not previously used). The next day 
the government’s provisions and stores were 
seized. Some officials and othoxs wore made 
prisoners, and tho telegraph wires were ont. 
Bands of Indinns Joined the insurgents, and 
marauding excursions were set on foot, Riel 
declared for a ‘war of extermination.' At first 


success attended Ms efforts ; Duck Lake mo- 
was captured, and Major Orozier evacuated 
Oailton But the Dominion gov“2 
acted with vigour. A force of three thousand 
militia was sent to the front, end as soon u 
was possible a decisive blow was struck at 
the rebel position at Batoehe, with the result 
that tho rebellion was practically at an end 
Riol was coptured by a scout on 16 May' 
and on 28 July he was brought up for trial 
at Regina on a oharge of high treason. He 
pleaded not guilly. His counsel rested their 
defence mainly on the plea of insanity. He 
was found guilty, but recommended to 
mercy. In his address to the court he 
claimed to be the ‘ prophet of the new world 1 
and to have a mission to fulfil. He was 
sentenced to death, reprieved three times so 
as to allow of full examination by medical 
experts, and finally executed on 16 Not. 
1886. In the last days of his life he made 
submission to tho Roman catholic church, 
and recanted some eccentric religious views, 
lie was buriod at St. Boniface. 

Riel left behind some ‘ rhapsodioal com- 
positions,’ both in prose and verse. 

[Morgan’s Canadian Dominion Annual Register 
of 188 land 1886J C.A.H. 

RIEVAULX, AELRED, AILRED. or 
ETIIELRED op (1109 P—1160), historical 
writer. [See Exioipbud.] 

RIGAUD, JOHN FRANCIS (1742- 
1810), painter and royal academician, bom at 
Turin on 18 May 1742, was second son of 
James Dutilh or Rigaud (1706-1764), mer- 
chant of Turin, byJeanneFraneoiseGuirau- 
det, his wife, llis grandfather, Jacques 
Dutilh (1066-1706), was descendant of an 
ancient family at Ulairac in Guienno and 
merchant at Lyons, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Jean Rigaud, a merchant of Crest 
in l)nnphin6. Ills grandfather, boing of ths 
reformod religion, fled, aft or the revocation of 
tho edict of Nantes, to Geneva with his wife, 
hut died on the way. II is wife, on reaching 
Geneva, resumed her maiden name, by which 
slioand her posthumous son were known. Sho 
aft or wards m arri ed J acques Mallet of G eneva, 
ancestor of Mallet Dupan, the historian, and 
Sir Louis Mallet [q. v.l 

Rigaud was baptised 9 Sept. 1742 at the 
protoslanl church of La Tour in the Valley 
of Lucorne in Piedmont. He was intended 
to share his father's commercial business, but, 
evincing a lovo of painting, was placed os a 
pupil with Clievalior Beaumont of Turin, 
historical painter to the king of Sardinia, 
After some early ventures in historical and 
portrait painting, Rigaud went to Italy, 
visiting Florence and Bologna, where, attlie 
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jtfe of twenty-four, ho wns elected a member 
of the Accademia Clementina; afterwards he 
wen t to Rome, but was recalled to Turin for 
family reasons. Ho found plenty of work 
in Turin, but returned to Romo in 1768 to 
complete his studies. At Home he met James 
Bony (1741-1806) [q. v.] among others, and 
it was perhaps through mm that he deter- 
mined to go to England. He reached London 
in December 1771, and was fortunately be- 
friended by merchant friends of his father 
in the city. He had, however, to face early 
struggles in art, and wns assisted by Nolle- 
keiis the sculptor, whose portrait was one of 
the tot pictures exhibited by Rigaud in the 
Royal Academy of 1772. He had, however, 
alrendv attained sufficient distinction to be 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy in 
November 1772, having not been a complete 
year in England. He continued to exhibit 
historical and clnssical pictures and portraits 
at the Royal Academy for many years, but 
his most lucrative and engrossing employ- 
ment seems to have been painting decorative 
subjects for ceilings and staircases of the 
town and country mansions of the nobility. 
Among his employers for this purpose were 
Lord Melbourne, Lord Gower, Lord Sefton, 
Lord Aylesford, and others. These were 
executed in the popular Italian style of 
Cipriani and Biagio Rebecca, being mostly 
classical figures, imitations of bas-reliefs, and 
similar subjects. As an historical painter 
Bigaud had little merit, though ho con- 
tributed some of the pictures to Boydell's 
1 Shakespeare Gallery.’ As a portrait-painter 
he ranks high, his portraits being well and 
strongly painted. The most important among 
these were a portrait group of Bartolom, 
Carlini, and Cipriani, exhibited as * Portraits 
of Three Italian Artists ’ at tho Royal Aca- 
demy ill 1777, of which there is a good en- 
graving by John Raphael Smith; and a 
companion to this, exhibited as 'Portraits 
of Three English Artists,’ representing Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir “William Chambers, and 
Joseph Wilton, the sculptor, which is uow in 
the National Portrait Gallery. In 1781 he 
painted for Captain "W. Locker [q.v.l small 
portraits of naval heroes, including Nelson. 
The portrait of Nelson was subsequently pur- 
chased by tho present Earl Nelson for 70L 
Rigauu wae alocted a royal academician on 
10 Feb. 1784, and seems to have been very 
popular with his colleagues. Ho was chosen 
to be visitor of the academy students on 
several occasions. He continued to contri- 
bute regularly to the exhibitions up to the 
year of his death. In 1806 he received a 
commission to paint a ceiling at Windsor 
Castle, and he also was employed to restore 


the coiling and staircase paintings in the old 
British Museum. Rigaud continued to main- 
tain correspondence with hiB relatives in 
Switzerland, and painted a portrait of Mallet 
Lupin on his taking refuge in England (now 
in the possession of Bernard Mallet, esq,) He 
and his son were prominent members of the 
Marylebone volunteers, on their being mus- 
tered in 1799. Rigaud died at Packington, 
the seat of Lord Aylesford, suddenly, from 
apoplexy on 6 Dec. 1810, and was buried 
there, ne had in 1796 been appointed his- 
torical painter to Gustavua IV of Sweden, 
and was also a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Stockholm. In 1802 he translated 
Leonardo da Vinci’s * Treatise on Painting.’ 1 

On 21 July 1774 he married Mary (1740 P- 
1808), second daughter of John Williams of 
Haverfordwest, by whom he left three daugh- 
ters and one son, Stephen Francis Dutilh 
Rigaud [q. v.] 

[Manuscript memoir of John Francis Rigaud, 
R.A., by his son, communicated by Miss Emily 
Warren Davies.] L. O. 

RIGAUD, STEPHEN FRANCIS 
DUTILH (1777-1861’), painter, only son of 
JohnFrnncis Rigaud, R.A. [q.v.], was born at 
44 Great Titcbfield Street. London, 28 Deo. 
1777. One of his godfathers was Stephen 
Rigaud, Father of Stephen PeteT nigaud, 
Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxford, 
who was m no way related to him. Rigaud 
was brought up by his father as an artist, 
and in 1792 was admitted a student of the 
Royal Academy. In 1794 he gained tho 
silver palette from the Society of Arts for a 
classical group, and in 1799 the gold palette 
for an hi storical painting. In 1801 he gained 
the gold medal of the Royal Acndemy for an 
historical painting of 1 Olytemnesfcrn.’ In 
1798, while on a visit to the Rev. Robert 
Nixon at Foot’s Gray in Kent, he accom- 
panied Nixon and J. M. W. Turner on a 
sketching tour through Kent. He was the 
constant companion and assistant of his 
father in many of his decorative paintings at 
Packington, ‘Windsor Castle, and elsewhere. 
In 1806 he was one of the first six members 
added to the foundation members of the 
' Old’ Soeiety of Painters in Water-colours. 
He exhibited many drawings with the so- 
ciety os well os pictures at the Royal Aca- 
demy and British Institution, his subjects 
being sacred, classical, or drawn from Milton, 
Ossian, and other poets. After the tem- 
porary dissolution of the water-colour society 
m November 1812, he dropped out of their 
ranks. In 1814 he was a member of a rival 
water-colour sooiety which held exhibitions 
in that and the following years. Rigaud had, 
on 1 Jan. 1808, married Margaret, daughter of 
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John Davies of Milford Haven, and in 1817, 
owing to his wife's health, he gave up pro- 
fessional work as an artist and removed to 
Pembrokeshire. After his wife’s death, on 
1 Jan. 1839, he returned to London, but 
met with little success on resuming his pro- 
fession. He died iu 1801, at the age of 
eighty-five, and was buried iu Abney Park 
cemetery. lie left no family. 

[Manuscript memoir of John Francis Rigaud, 
H.A., by his son ; Boget's Hist, of ‘ Old Water 
Colour * Socioty.] L. C. 

BIGATJD, STEPHEN JOBDAN (1810- 
1809), bishop of Antigua, eldest son of 
Stephen Peter Rigaud fq, v.l was born at 
Westminster on 27 March 1810, and educated 
at Greenwich. lie matriculated from Exeter 
College, Oxford, on 23 Jan. 1831, graduating 
B.A. 1841, M.A. 18J2, andD.D. 1864. lie took 
a double first in 1888, and was elected fellow 
of his college on 30 June, and appointed 
mathematical lecturer in 1840. He was or- 
dained deacon in 1810 and priest in 1841. 
In the same year ho resigned his fellowship 
on his marriage, but was appointed tutor of 
(lie college in 1842, 

In September 1846 Rigaud, who had 
formed a great friendship with Doan Liddell, 
went to Westminster School as Liddell’s 
senior assistant master, lligaud’s houso at 
the school still hears his name. While he 
lived in London he was appointed domestic 
chaplain to tho Dulto of Cambridgo, and in 
1850 ho was elected head master of Quocn 
Elizabeth’s school, Ipswich. In 1 850 lie was 
select preacher at St. Mary's, Oxford. In 

1858 he was chosen bishop of Antigua, was 
consecrated on 2 Feb. at Lambeth Falaeo, j 
and went out to liis diocese almost imme- 
diately. lie began active work with tho 
inspection or all the schools iu Antigua ; on 
LI July he held his first confirmation at St. 
John’s, and on the 10th started on a tour oi 
Ms diocese, going first to Tortola and Ihen 
visiting each island in turn. On 17 May 

1859 lie died of yellow fever. 

Bigaud married, on 6 July 1841, Luey, 
only daughter of Benjamin Lewis Vulliamy 
of Pall Mall, London. 

lie edited his father's ‘ Correspondence of 
ScientificMen.’ London, 1841, and was author 
of: 1. ‘A Defence of Ilalley, and other Disser- 
tations,’ Loudon, 8vo, 1814. 2. ‘ Sermons on 
the Lord’s Prayer,’ London, 1862, 8. ‘The 
Inspiration of tho Holy Scripture,’ two ser- 
mons, Oxfordj I860. Ilia journal, published 
in tho * Colonial Church Chronicle/ vol. xiii. 
<(1869), contains excellent, descriptions of 
some of the less known West Indian Islands. 

(Gent, Mag. 1859, ii. 88 ; Testimonials in 
favour of Stephen Jordan Bigaud : a lotter ud- 


U»t, 1856; Colonial Char* (S3, SS 

and 18o9 ; Boase’s Reg, Exeter Coll. (Oxf Hist 
Soe,), p. 180; Brit. Mus. Lite. Cat.' W 
Protestant Emits from Franco; Noufned 
Queries, 5th ser. xii. 496.] 0. A. H 

BIGAUD, STEPHEN PETER <1774- 
1889), mathematical historian and ostr^ 
nomer, son of Stephen Rigaud, observer to 
the king at Lew, and his wife Mary Demain 
bray, was bom at Richmond in Surrey on 
12 Aug. 17/4. ne was descended from a 
French protectant family which fled from 
France on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. Rigaud was educated at Mr. Duia- 
fnsse’s school at Richmond, and matriculated 
from Exeter College, Oxford, on 14 April 
1 701. Almost the whole of Rigaud’s life was 
thenceforth spent in Oxford, lie owed much 
to the judicious patronage of his friend Dr 
Cyril Jackson, dean of Christ Church. He 
graduated B.A. on 9 Nov. 1797, andM.A. on 
21 Nov. 1799 ; he had been elected fellow in 
1704, and as soon ns age permitted was ap- 
pointed a tutor. lie w«9 public examinerfn 
1 801-2, ] 801-5, and 1825. lie read lectures 
on experimental philosophy for Dr, Hornsby, 
the reader in 1 hat subject, whom he succeeded 
on his death iu 181 0, holding the post for the 
rest of his lifo. lie was also in 1810 made 
Sa v ilian professor of geometry. Thereupon he 
resigned his fellowship and the senior proctor- 
ship which he held in that year. On 30 May 
1805 he was elected F.R.S., and was vice- 
president of the Royal Society in 1837-S. 

Ou liis father's death in 1814 Rigaud was 
appointed liis successor nsobserver to the king 
at Row, a post hold also by his grandfather, 
lie was made delegate of accounts at Oxford 
in 1821, and of the university press in 1825. 
In 1 827 he succeeded Abraham Robertson 
[q. v.] as ltnddiil'e observer and Savilian pro- 
fessor of astronomy, thus vacating the chair 
of geometry. These posts he held till death. 
At his recommendation the noble suite of 
instruments in the Radclift'e observatoiywas 
rendered more efficient by the addition of a 
new transit and circle. 

O 11 8 Juno 1815 Rigaud married the eldest 
daughter of Gibbes Walter Jordan, F.R.S., a 
barrister, and tho colonial agentforBarlindos. 
After lior death in 1827, a blow from which 
he never quite recovered, he devoted much of 
Ms time to the education of his seven cliil- 

[q. v.] He died on* 10 llarch l839 at the 
house of his old friend, Benjamin Lewis 
Vulliamy, Pall Mall, London, after a short 
but painful illness. In Exeter College Chapel 
is a brass monument to Rigaud andliis eldest 
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jon and in 1874 a monument to liis memory 
was placed by bis surviving children in St. 
James's, Piccadilly, where he was buried. A 
silhouette of Rigaud is in the common room 
at Exeter College. 

Arduous in attention to his professional 
duties, Rigaud was a laborious student, 
widely read, no mean conversationalist, and a 
copious correspondent. As an astronomer he 
was remarkable for his accurate knowledge of 
the literature and history of the subject. As 
a mathematical antiquary and bibliographer, 
he had no rival previous to De Morgan. It 
b to Rigaud that, in the first instance, we 
owe much of our information about New- 
ton and the history of his discoveries, and 
he aided Brewster in his biography (cf. 
Idinb. Review, Oct. 1848, an article on two 
ofBigaud’s woiks, probably by Be Morgan"). 

Inl831 lie edited in quarto ‘ The Miscel- 
laneous Works and Correspondence of Dr. 
Bradley,’ with a copious memoir, and in 
1883 a supplement, including an account of 
Harriott's astronomical papers. The work 
wee much appreciated on the continent, and 
the Acadomy of Sciences of Copenhagen an- 
nounced in 1882 thaL,tho subject of their 
prize would be the reduction of Bradley’s 
observations for aberration and nutation. It 
was through the instrumentality of Rigaud 
that William IV caused a monument to he 
erected to Bradley at Kew. 

In 1838 Rigaud published a valuable ‘ His- 
toncal Essay on the First Publication of 
Newton’s "Principia.”’ This was an ad- 
mirable exposition of the facts then known, 
and contained much new and interesting 
matter about Ilailey, whose life Rigaud in- 
tended to write. The last work on which he 
was engaged was a publication of 1 The Cor- 
respondence of Scientific Mon of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ such as Newton, Barrow, 
Wallis, Flamsteed, and others. lie lived to 
see only the first volume and the first slieot 
of the second printed ; the whole in two 
volumes was edited by his son, S. J. Rigaud, 
in 1841, and ro-odit eo, with an indox, by De 
Horgan inl802 (Oxford, 8vo). Rigaud copied 
out all tho letters himself. The collection is 
of great historical interest . Rigaud’avalunble 
papers and letters, which were beautifully 
anauged, were presented inl874 to the Savile 
library, Oxford, by his sons (Monthly Notices 
A A. S. 1875-6, p. 64). 

Rigaud published the following papers 5 
1. ‘ On theliritish MSS. of Pappus’s “Mathe- 
maticfB Oolleotiones ’” (‘ Edin. Phil. Journ.’ 
1822). 2. ‘ On Harriott’s Papers ’ ('Roy. 

Instit, Journ.’ 1831). 3. ‘Account of James 

Stirling ’ (Brewster’s ‘ J ournal of Science,’ 2nd 
$ar,vol.v.l83I), 4. ‘On the Discovery of Jupi- 
toi. xvi. 
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tar's Satellites ’ (’Brit. Ass. Report,’ 1831-2). 

5. ‘ On the Invention and History of Hadley’s 
Quadrant’ (‘Naut. Mag.’vols. i-iii. 1831-3). 

6 . ‘ On Harriott’s Astronomical Observations 

in some unpublished Manuscripts ’('Rov. Soc. 
Proc.' 1832). 7. 'Out Deposition of Ice on 
a Stone Wall ’ (< Phil. Mag.’ 1833). 8. ‘An 
Account of John Hadley and his brothers 
George and Henry’ ('Naut. Mag.’ yoi. iv. 
1834). 9. ‘ Some Account of Halley’s As- 
tronomiae Cometicas Synopsis,’ 1833. 10. ‘On 
Newton, Whiston, Halley, and Flamsteed 1 
(‘ Phil. Mag.’ 1836). 11. ‘ On the Aurora of 
18 Nov. 1836 ’ (‘ Phil. Mag.’ 1836). 12. ‘ On 
Pemberton’s Translation of Newton’s “ Prin- 
cipia ” ’ (' Phil. Mag.’ 1636). 13. ‘ Greenwich 
Observatory Instruments in Halley’s Time’ 
(‘ Mem. Roy. Astron. Soc.’ 1836). 14. ‘On 
the Rainfall in Different Seasons at Oxford ’ 
(‘ Ashmolean Society’s Transactions,’ 1883). 
15. ‘ On the Arenarms of Archimedes ’ (ib. 
1887). 10. ‘ An Account of Borne early 

Proposals for Steam Navigation’ (76.1888). 
17. ‘ Captain Savery and Ins Steam-engine ’ 
(ib. 1889). 18. ‘On the relative Quantities 
of Land and Water on tlm Globe’ (‘Cambr. 
Plul. Soo. TranB.’ 1888). 19. 1 Account of 
the Radcliffe Observatory, with a notice of 
the older one used by Bradley ’ (ib.) 

‘ A Defence of the Resolution for omitting 
Mr. Panizzi’s Bibliographical Notesfrom the 
Catalogue of the Royal Society ’ is ascribed to 
R igauil by Sir Anthony Pnnizzi in his answer, 
and bears tokens of Iiigaud’s authorship. 

[Mem, Roy. Astron. Soc. xi. 321 ; Gent. Mag. 
1839, i. 542 ; A Memoir by J. Rigaud, Oxford, 
1883 (privately printed), containing much in- 
teresting personal detail ; Abstracts of the Phil. 
Trans. 1837-43, p. 173 ; Abstracts of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Ashmolean Boeiety; Boase’a 
Reg. Exeter Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), p. 161 ; 
Knight’s Cyclopeedin of Biography; Bairs Essay 
on Newton’s Principia.] W. F. S. 

RIGBY, ALEXANDER (1694-1650), 
parliamentary colonel and baron of the ex- 
chequer, horn in 1 694, was eldest son of 
Alexander Rigby of Wigan, by his wife 
Alice, daughter of Leonard Asshawe or 
Asshal, of Shaw nail, near Flixton. Joseph 
Rigby [q.v.] was his brother. The father’s 
will was proved on 26 April 1682. In it 
he left very considerable property to Alex- 
ander, his heir, who was admitted to Gray’s 
Inn on 1 Nor. 1610. In 1689 he was living 
near Rigby, a hamlet of the parish of Kirk- 
ham, and had a dispute with the vioar about 
his pew ; hut the court of Chester decided 
against him (Hist, of Kirhham, p. 101). 
On 17 Mnroh 1639-40 he was returned 
member for Wigan borough to the Short 
parliament (Sihciaib, Hist, of Wigan, i. 

4 a 
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226), in wliich he was one of the most active immediately after. He joined Waller in th 
committee men, being on the committees for west, but in July 1644 was again in attem 
recusants, for Prynne’s cose, for the consi- dance at Westminster ( Commons' JoumJ 
deration of the canons of 1640, and for the iii. 659). The committee for sequestratin'"* 
abuses in Emmanuel College, Cambridge for Middlesex was charged to find him”* 
(cf. Commons’ Journal, i. 65). A speech in house, and some monthslater the commons 
which he denounced Lord-keeper Finch was allowed him 4 1. weekly (25 March 16551 
twice reprinted in 1641 (see Jlarl. MSS. The order was discharged on 20 Auer IfUt* 
818, 7162 j Lansd. MS. 498; Ilist. MSS. (Commons’ Journal, v. 141,649). Onlijuly 
Comm. 6th Eep. p. 306). On 24 Maroh 1646 he was one of the commissioners for the 
1641-2 he was nominated one of the deputy- conservation of peace between England and 
lieutenants of Lancashire (Command Jour- Scotland (Husband, p. 905; RusHwoEnr 
nal, ii. 495 ; Civil War Tracts, p. 2, Ohetham iv. 1 , 318 ; Thurloe, i, 79). It was not 
Soc. ; Memoirs of James, Earl of Derby, Rigby, but Mb son Alexander, who raised 
Ohetham Soc. p. lxxiv). In June 1642 he Lancashire against Hamilton in May 1848 
was Bent to Lancashire to put in execution and who persecuted Derby after his capture! 
the ordinance of the militia (Commons' Rigby signed the remonstrance against the 
Journal, ii. 019). His letter to the speaker treaty with the king on 20 Dec. 1048 
( Civil War Tracts, pp. 826-80) gives an ac- (Walker, Indep. ii. 48), and was nominated 
count of his actions against Lord Strange one of the judges for the king’s trial. In 
and Sir Gilbert Houghton. Before Strange’s 1649 he was named a commissioner for drain- 
attack he seems to have returned to London ing the fens, and was also governor of Boston 
(Lanaashire Lieutenancy, p, 277 ; Hist. MSS. (SCOBULL, p. 38 ; Commons’ Journal, vi. 218; 
Comm. 6th Rep. p. 47), and for the next fow WALKER, Indep. i. 171). In the following 
months was active at Westminster (Com- June he was appointed one of the borons 
mons' Journal, ii. 806). After the raising of of the exchequer (1 June 1649; Commons’ 
the siege of Manchester he was appointed Journal, vi. 222, 229 ; Whitelooke, p.405). 
colonel for Leyland andAmoimdernoss, On lie seems to have presided at an assize nt 
1 April 1648 he was nominated a member of Lancaster in September following, and on 
the Lancashire commiLteo (Husband, Ordi- 1 April 1650 was named a commissioner in 
names, p. 18, Civil War Tracts, p. 90, and the act for establishing the high court of 
Farrington Papers, p. 96, Ohetham Soc.) justice ( Proceedings of the Council of State , 
Before summer 1643 he went to Lancashire under date). Rigby’s last appearance was 
to raise forces for the parliament, and under- at an assize at CholmBford in August 1650. 
took the siege of Sir John Grirlingfcon’s He fell sick, and the assizes were adjourned, 
castle of Thurland. After defeating Oolonol Ho removed to Croydon, and then to Lon- 
Huddleaton at Dalton in Furness, he reduced don, but died almost immediately after 
the castle (October 1643; Robinson, Dis- ( V I0AR, Dagon Demolished), on 18 Aug. 1650. 
course of the War in Lancashire, pp. 40-3), After lying in state at Ely Place, Holboin, 
recounting bis victory in a letter to the he was buried at Preston on 9 Sept. (Peck, 
speaker dated from Preston, 17 Oct. 1643 Desid. Cur , p. 532; Fishwiok, Hist, of 
(Civil War Tracts, p. 148; Wiiitblocke, p. Ooomargh, p. 147 ; Fuller, Church History, 
77 ; West, Furness, p. Hi). Ho was on the iv. 402 ; for the tradition of his poisoning 
commit teo for scandalous ministers for the see ib. and Cavalier's Notebook, p. 291). In 
county (Husband, Ordinances, p. 131), and the ‘ Reliquary,’ xi. 247, there is a portrait 
is credited with the origination of the idea of Rigby, and a miniature is engraved in 
of soiling into slavery the bishops or heads of Croetou’s ‘ N ooks and Corners of Lancashire.’ 
houses at Cambridge (see Life of Harwich, Rigby married, about 1619, Lucy, second 
p. 42 ; Walker, Sufferings of the Clergy , i. daughter of Sir Urian Legh of Adlington, 
58; D usuALn, Short View, p. 677; Querela Cheshire, by whom he appears to have had 
Ganiabr. p. 184). four children — Alexander, Urian, Edward, 

In February 1644 Rigby engaged in tho and Lucy (cf. Palatine Notebook, iii. Ill, 143, 
siege of Latliom House, held by the Coun- 187). The eldest son became a lieutenant- 
tees of Derby. On the departure of Sir colonel in the parliamentary army, and is 
William Fairfax he was left in sole com- the cause of somo confusion with his father, 
maud ; but on 27 May he was obliged to His wife was buried at Preston on 5 March 
raise the siege and retire before the advance 1643-4. 

of Prinoo Rupert (see Memoirs of the Earl In 1G43 or 1644 Rigby purchased a lapsed 
of Derby, Ohetham Soo. ; W arburton, Prince patont, known as the Plough patent, of the 
Jtvpert, ii. 427-9). He himself narrowly suzerainty of the province of Lygonia, part 
escaped with his life at the sack of Bolton, of the province (now state) of Maine in 
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America. He held the sovereignty and fee 
till hi» death, when the title fell to liis eldest 
son (of- Palatine Notebook, iii. 181, and 
authorities there given). 

[State Papers, passim and generally, as in 
text; Palatine Notebook, iii, 137, and Visita- 
tions of Lancashire (Chetham Soc,)] W. A. S. 

RIGBY, EDWARD (1747-1821), phy- 
sician, son of John lligby, by his wife Sarah 
(<f.l778), daughter of Dr. John Taylor (] 694- 
1761 ) [q. v.j, the hebraist, was born at Chow- 
tent, Lancashire, on 27 Deo. 1747. One of 
lis sisters married Dr. Caleb Hillier Parry, 
and became the mother of Sir William Ed- 
ward Parry [q. v.], the Arctic explorer. 
Educated at Dr. Priestley’s school at War- 
rington, Rigby was apprenticed in 1762 to 
pavid Martineau, surgeon, of Norwich, and 
afterwards studied in London. Admitted a 
member of the Corporation of Surgeons on 
4 May 1769, he married in the same year, 
and settled in Norwich. In 1776 he pub- 
lished ‘ An Essay on the Uterine Haemor- 
rhage which precedes the Delivery of the 
full-grown Foetus’ (3rd edit. 1784, 8vo; 
6th edit., with a memoir by John Cross, 
Norwich, 1822, 8vo). This work was trans- 
lated into French and German, and placed 
Rigby in the first rank of his profession. Ha 
added to his reputation by ' An Essay on the 
Theory and Production of Animal Heat, and 
oaits Application in the Treatment of Cuta- 
neous Eruptions, Inflammations, and some 
other Diseases,’ London, 1785, 8vo; and 
•Chemical Observations on Sugar,’ London, 
1788, 8vo. In 1786 he was foremost in esta- 
blishing the Norfolk Benevolent Society for 
the refief of the widows and orphans of 
medical men. In J illy 17 89 he visited France 
and other parts of the continent. His * Let- 
ters from Franco,’ addressed to his wife in 
1789, were first published by his daughter, 
Lady Eastlake, London, 8vo, 1880, and form 
a useful supplement to Arthur Young’s obser- 
vations on the agriculture and the peasantry 
of France at that time. A practical agricul- 
turist, he was the friend of Thomas William 
Ooke of Holkham, afterwards earl of Leices- 
ter[q.v.], and experimented on his own farm at 
Framingham, about five miles from Norwich. 
In 1783 he became a member of the corpora- 
tion of guardians of Norwich, and promoted 
the economical administration of the poor 
laws. But, meeting with much opposition, he 
resigned in the following year, when he was 
presented with a service of plate, in recogni- 
tion of his efforts, by the people of Norwich. 
He became alderman in 1802, sheriff in 1803, 
and mayor of Norwioh in 1805. He is said 
to have made known the flying shuttle to 


Norwich manufacturers, and to have intro- 
duced vaccination into that city. He died 
on 27 Oct. 1821, and was buried at Framing- 
ham. He married, first, Sarah, coheir of 
John Dybal, by whom he left two daughters, 
and secondly, in 1803, a daughter of Wil- 
liam Palgrave of Yarmouth, by whom he 
had twelve children, four of whom, three 
girls and a hoy, were the production of one 
birth on 16 Aug. 1817. His son Edward is 
noticed separately. 

In addition to the works mentioned above 
Rigby published: 1. ‘ Am Essay on the use 
of the Red Peruvian Bark in the Cure of 
Intermitteuts,’ London, 1783, 8vo. 2. ‘ Re- 
ports of the Special Provision Committee, 
appointed by the Court of Guardians, in . . . 
Norwich,’ 1788, 8vo, 3. ‘ Further Facts re- 
lating to the Care of the Poor and the 
Management of the Workhouse in the City 
of Norwich,’ being tho sequel of a former 
publication. 4. ‘Holkham, its Agriculture, 
&c.\ ‘ Pamphleteer,’ 1813, vol. xiii. ; 2nd edit, 
with . . . additions, Norwich, 1817, 8vo ; 3rd 
edit. . . . enlarged, Norwich, 1818. Another 
edit. 1819. 5. ‘ Report of the Norwich Pauper 
Vaccination, from 10 Aug. 1812 to 10 Aug. 
1813,’ &c. [London, 18131, 8vo. 6. ‘Sugges- 
tions for an Improved and Extended Cultiva- 
tion of Mangel Wurzel,’ Norwich [1815], 8vo. 
7. ‘Italy: its Agriculture . . . from tlielrench 
of Ghhteauvieux,’ 1819, 8vo. 8. * Framing- 
ham : its Agriculture, &c., including the Eco- 
nomy of a small Farm,’ Norwich, 1820, 8vo. 

[Families Miaorum Gentium (Earl. Soc.), 
p. 1106; Ann. Reg. 1821, p. 244; W. Waders 
Nag® Ohirurgicea, p. 138; Gross’s Memoir, pre- 
fixed to 0th edit, of Rigby’s Essay on Uterine 
Hremorrhage ; Rigby’s Letters from France ; 
Donaldson's Agricultural Biogr.p. 110; Notes 
and Queries, 7th ser. vii. 366. J W. A. S. H. 

RIGBY, EDWARD (1804-1860), obste- 
trician, son of Edward Rigby (1747-1821) 
[q, v.], was born with a twin-sister on 1 Aug. 
1804. Educated at the grammar school, 
Norwich, under Valpy, he was a schoolfellow 
of Sir James Brooke [q.v.] (afterwards rajah 
of Sarawak) and Sir AroHdale Wilson [q. v.] 
In 1821 he attended Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, and next year matriculated at 
Edinburgh University. He graduated M.D. 
1 Aug. 1825, on his twenty-first birthday (the 
earliest age then possible). After graduation 
he spent some time in Dublin, and in 1826 
went to Berlin University to study mid- 
wifery. From Berlin he passed to Heidel- 
berg, and was kindly received by Naegele. 
In 1830 he translated Naegele’s work ‘ On 
the Mechanism of Parturition,’ which greatly 
advanced the science of midwifery in Eng- 
land, In 1830 he became a house pupil at 
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the Lying-in Hospital in YoTk Hoad, Lam- 
beth, where he subsequently held the ap- 
pointments of junior and senior physician 
successively, In 1881 lie was admittud a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians, and 
in 1843 became a follow. In 1831 he began 
to lecture on midwifery at Sb. Thomas’s, and 
from 1838 to 1848 he lectured on the same 
subject at St, Bartholomew's. He was uv- 
ammer in midwifery in London University 
from 1841 to 1860. He was regarded ns the 
first obstetric physician in London after Sir 
Oharlos Locook [q.v.l retired from practice. 
When the Obstetrical Society was founded 
in 1859 be was olectod its first president. 
He was a fellow of the Linnean Society, and 
a member of many foreign medical societies, 
Rigby died on 27 Dec. 1860 at 35 Berkeley 
Square, London. 

Ho married, in September 1838, Susan, 
second daughter of John Taylor, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. She died in 1841, leaving a daugh- 
ter. He married secondly, in 1851, Mari- 
anne, oldest daughter of S. D. Durbishiro of 
l'endyffrin, North Walos. She died in 1853, 
leaving two daughters. 

lligby -was author of : 1. ‘ Memoranda 
for Young Practit ioners in Midwifery,’ Lon- 
don, 1837, 24 mo ; 4th edit. 1868, 16mo. 
2. ‘A System of Midwifery' fvol. vi. of 
Tweedie's 4 Library of Medicine’}, London, 
3841, 8vo. 8. ‘On Dysmenorrhoca,’ Lon- 
don, 1844, 8vo. 4. ‘On the Constitutional 
Treatmont of Fomalo Diseases,’ Loudon, 1867. 

He also contributed 1 Midwifery Hospital 
Reports ’ to the ‘Medical Gazette, and ‘ Re- 
ports on Uterine Affections ’ to the ‘Medical 
Timos,’ and brought out the second odition 
of Hunter’s ‘Anatomical Description of the 
Gravid Uterus,’ London, 1843, 8vo. 

[Familial Minorum Gontium (Hnrl. Sou,), p. 
1108; Medical Times, fi Jan. 1861.] E. I. 0. 

RIGBY, JOSEPH (d. 1671), parliamen- 
tarian, of Aspull, near Wigan, Lancashire, 
was third son of Aloxaudor Rigby of Wigan, 
and brother of Alexander Rigby [q. v.], baron 
of the exchequer, and of George Rigby, 
one of the commanders at the siege of Latliom 
House. He was educated at Eton. At the 
outbreak of the civil war he joined tho par- 
liamentary army, and rose to be lieutonnnt- 
colonel, to which office ho was appointed on 
16 April 1060. In September 1044 he dis- 
tinguished himself in tho attack on Uroon- 
haugh Castle. In AprillOSOhis offer to bring 
a regiment to tho waterside for service in 
Ireland was under consideration by tho coun- 
cil. Like many other members of his family, 
he held the office of cleric of tho peaco for 
Lancashire. In 1663 and afterwards thore 


was much litigation concerning the 
of the office, part of which was claimL 
for tho children of his brother Georire vt 
was in 1654 committed for contempt for re- 
fusing to deliver up his books and papers 
but he regained his liberty, and continued 
in office until tbe Restoration. 

ne published in 1666 a duodecimo volume 
of verso, entitled ‘ The Drunkard’s Prosnec 
tiye, or Burning Glasse,’ directed against the 
evils of alcoholic drink, The volume con- 
tains a number of complimentary verses 
addressed to the author by Charles Hotham 
and other literary friends. He also wrote a 
poem on repentance, from which extracts 
are given in Hey wood’s ‘Observations in 
Verse (Chothnm Society, 1869). The original 
manuscript is in the Wigan Free Library 
Rigby diod in November 1071. He mJ!) 
Margaret, daughter of Gabriel Haighton or 
Houghton of ICaowsley, Lancashire. 

[Palatine Note-book, iii. 166, iv. 144 ; Dae- 
dalo’s Visitation of Lancashire (Chatham Soc.) 
iii. 248; Discourse of theWarr in Lancashire 
(Ohethnm Soc.), pp. 68, 144; Lancashire Lieu- 
tenancy (Chotham Soc.) p. 202; Brydgess 
■Restitute, ir. 298 ; Book Lore, 1886, i. 55 • 
Kenyon MSS.(Hist. MS3. Comm.), 1894, p. 91); 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. Sor. 1045-7,1649-60 
1060, 1053-4,1864, and 1600-1.] C. \Y. S. 

RIGBY, RICHARD (1722-1788), poli- 
tician, only son of Richard Rigby of Mistley 
Hall, Essex, by liis wifo Anne (born Perry), 
who died in February 1741, was bom at 
Mistloy in the early part of 1722. IIis 

f randmther, Edward Ri«by, a prosperous 
iondon linendraper, obtained tbe reversion 
of the Mistloy estate from Aubrey de Vers, 
twentieth and last earl of Oxford [q.v.], and 
came into the property in 1703. Edward's 
son, having sold the business and amassed a 
fortune as a factor to the South Sea Coni- 
iany, built a mansion at Mistley, where he 
led m 1730. After making the grand tour, 
ltiohard attached himself to Frederick, prince 
of Wales, to whom he politely lost money 
at the gaming-table, and was a regular fre- 
quenter of the levees at Leicester House. 
The prince promised to appoint him a lord 
of the bedchamber ns soon as a vacancy 
occurred, but, finding it convenient to break 
his word, lie attempted to soothe Rigby, 
whose fortune was by this time greatly im- 
paired, by o considerable present. Rigby 
felt himself undervalued, and transferred Jus 
allegiance to the Duke of Bedford, whom he 
put under a lasting obligation by rescuing 
from a murderous mob at t be Lichfield raoes 
in 1752. Rigby had already sat in parlia- 
ment for Castle Rising (1745) and Sud- 
bury (1747) during the Pelham administra- 
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tion. Through his now patron’s influence he 
■was elected for Tavistock in April 1754, and 
represented that pocket borough without in- 
termission down to 1784. In 1756, more- 
over, Bodford ' contrived in the most delicate 
way to advance him a considerable loan,' 
6uch accommodation being rendered ex- 
tremely necessary by the increasing reckless- 
ness of .Rigby's expenditure. Two years 
later, upon his appointment, under the Duke 
of Devonshire’s government, as lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland, Bedford nominated Rigby his 
secretary. Rigby's 1 polished gallantry and 
unaffected conviviality’ met with a hearty 
recognition at Dublin. For two months 
Bedford set his face sternly against jobbery 
of every kind, but at the end of that period 
Rigby persuaded him without difficulty to 
ask an Irish pension of 8001. for his sister-in- 
law, Lady Waldegrave, and thus inaugurated 
an undeviating policy of douceurs to followers 
and adherents of the ‘ Bloomsbury crew,’ of 
which Rigby was designated the brazen 
boatswain. Early in 1769 Bedford procured 
from Newcastle the appointment of Rigby to 
tie board of trade, and on 21 Nov. in tbe 
same year he was created master of the rolls 
for Ireland. 

After the resignation of Pitt in October 
1761, Rigby associated himself closely with 
Henry Fox, whom he advised to use liis in- 
fluence to ‘ make a clean sweep of the whigs.’ 
At the same time he advised the common 
council of London, in a speech of boisterous 
vigour, to fall to their proper business of 
lighting lamps and flushing sewers now that 
Pitt’s cause was lost. When the storm of 
unpopularity broke over Fox’s head in con- 
sequence of the proscription and the peace 
policy of 1702, Rigby rudely severed his 
connection with Ins former ally, whose 
genuine affection for Rigby was one of the 
most curious traits in an unamiable charac- 
ter. ‘I thought this man’s friendship had 
not been only political,’ Fox wrote to George 
Selwyn, and numerous passages in a similar 
strain show how the wound rankled. Rigby 
bad himself spoken strongly against the war 
in January 1702. In the following year his 
patron, the Duke of Bedford, took office as 
president of the council, and Rigby identi- 
fied himself more closely than ever with, his 
interests. In November of this year a scene 
took place in the house between him and 
Urenville. Rigby attacked Temple as an 
incendiary, and Grenville replied with fury, 
calling Rigby an illiterate and a coward, 
who fled to Ireland to escape being hanged. 
Rigby answered with good humour, and 
readily acquiesced in an undertaking de- 
manded by the house that the altercation 


should have no consequences. Shortly after 
this incident, however, he fought a duel in 
Ilyde Park with Lord Cornwallis, and during 
1764 lie travelled in France and Belgium, 
writing from Brussels and Antwerp, for the 
amusement of his patron, Bedford, racy de- 
scriptions of certain canvases of Rubens. 

Inl7G5he was appointed vice-treasurer of 
Ireland, with a salary of 3,6007., and the fol- 
lowing two years were occupied in finessing 
for a more lucrative office. Besides the vice- 
treasurership, he already held the mastership 
of the rolls in Ireland, and in November 1767 
be tried his utmost, though without success, 
to get this post confirmed for life. The tax 
upon the pensions of non-residents drove 
him to n state of despair, in which he paid 
assiduous court to his old opponent, Gren- 
ville, and to Grafton. Ilis bluster proved so 
offensive to some of the ministers that Graf- 
ton was adjured by Conway and others to 
tell the Duke of Bedford he ought to send 
for Rigby and whip him. In the following 
year, however, his diplomacy was trium- 
phant, and on 1 1 June 1763 Rigby was made 
paymaster of the forces, tbe avowed goal of 
his ambition. His tonure of office was made 
famous by the jovial parties at the pay office. 
Lords Thurlow, Gowpr, and Weymouth and 
Dundee, among other ministers, are men- 
tioned as drowning the cares of office at 
Rigby's convivial hoard. The orgies at 
Mietley Hall are spoken of with less reserve. 
Garrick suggested that Rigby had fixed his 
abode in a swamp in order that he might 
have an excuse for using brandy as the rest 
of the world used small-beer. Junius, allud- 
ing to the 'lumen purpureum’ that habitu- 
ally beamed from his features, satirised in 
him the solitary example of the Duke of 
Bedford’s patronage of ‘blushing merit.' 

Rigby’s gratitude to tbe court led him in 
1769 to take a prominent part in opposition to 
Wilkes by the promotion of bogus petitions 
for a d issolut ion, lie spent large sums upon 
the ‘ loyal address from Essex, and a con- 
temporary engraving, entitled 'The Essex 
[Calves] Procession from Chelmsford to St. 
James’s Market for the good of the Common- 
Venl,’ represents two carts drawn by donkey 
tandems to St. James’s Palace; each cart is 
filled with bleating calves, and the first of 
them is driven by Rigby, while one of the 
occupants exclaims ‘ This is a Rig-by Jove.’ 
Tn 1770 hs frankly opposed Grenville’s 
Bribery Act on tbe ground that it stopped 
treating at elections. In 1771 he obtained a 
legacy of 6,0007. and the remission of large 
outstanding debts from the Duke of Bedford, 
whose devoted henchman he had been to the 
last. In 1778 he opposed the motion for a 
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public funeral to Chatham, and in May 17 83 
he vigorously defended Powell and Bem- 
bridge, the two pay-office officials who were 
accused of malversation, For some years 
he had been politically extinct, but he con- 
tinued to hold his lucrative post of pay- 
master until the fall of the coalition in 1784:, 
when he was succeeded in office by Edmund 
Burke, and (to his apparent surprise) called 
upon by the attorney-general to pay into the 
exchequer certain large balances of public 
money remaining in bis hands (May 1784). 
According to Wraxoll, Rigby only extricated 
himself from an impeachment by striking a 
bargain with the nabob, Sir Thomas Rumbold 
[q. v.], whose daughter Frances married his 
nephew Francis : Rigby engaging to prooure 
the stoppage of the Bui of Pains and Penalties 
against Rumbold, while the latt er undertook 
to provide the funds necessary to save Rigby 
from public exposure. Although Rigby oer- 
tainly spoke against the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties in the house, there seems to bo no 
direct evidence for this allegation. 

About 1785 Rigby, who sulfered greatly 
from gout, gave up his house in Sfc. James's 
Place and retired, by Sir William Fordyce's 
orders, to Bath. There he died on 8 April 
1788, and was buried at Mistlcy, leaving, it 
was said , 1 near half a million of public money.* 
A contemporary lifostatedthat,thoughEigby 
never married, ‘ nor indeod was ever known 
to have expressed any violent inclination for 
the bonds of wedlock, he was fond of the 
Bociety of women, and, by his gallantry and 
attention, made a tender impression upon 
some of the proudest female hearts in cither 
Great Britain or Ireland.’ By his will he loft 

6.0002, to a natural daughter, Sarah Lucas, 

1.0002. to her mother, a nativo of Ipswich, 
and an annuity of 1002. to Jenny Pickard 
of Colchester. His chief heir and residuary 
legatee was his nephew Francis Ilale-Eigby, 
the eon of liis sistor Martha, who married 
Francis Halo (Stowe MS. 781, f. 332 ; Will, 
dated 3J Dec. 1781, proved 19 May 1788). 

Sir G. O. Trevelyan wrote of liigby, that 
the only virtue he possessed was that he drank 
fair (0. J. Fox, chap, iii.) An unblush- 
ing placeman during tho worst period ol' par- 
liamentary corruption, his undoubted talent 
for addressing a popular assembly was 
sustained by a confidence that nothingeould 
abasb. His education was dofoctive, but he 
was ready in rough retort, and Oowper re- 
lates a characteristic altercation in which 
Rigby undertook to teach the rudiments of 
English to Beckford (a notoriously incorrect 
speaker) who had ventured to correct his 
Latin. Wraxall depicts with nice discrimi- 
nation Rigby’s behaviour in the House of 


summons. • vv nen m his nkes ha ^ . 

variably habited in a fulF-dressJd Tub 
clothes, commonly of a purple or darkcokm 
without laoe or embroidery, close 
with his sword thrust th/o’ugh 
His countenance was very exuressi^T i 
not of a genius; still l es l ^ 
timidity or modesty; all the comforts of fhe 

T)av ofllCft RAfttnorl tn hn s.v , . Ui rne 
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he uttered in parliament WwTha 

meant he expressed, indeed, without cir cnm . 
locution or declamation. There was a hauav 
audacity about his forehead which must 
have been the gift of nature ; art could aot 
obtain it by any efforts. He seemed neither 
to fear nor even to respect the House, whose 
composition he well knew, and to the mem- 
bers of which assembly he never appeared to 
give credit for any portion of virtue, patriot- 
ism, or public spirit. Far from concealing 
those sentiments, he insinuated, or even pro- 
nounced them without disguise, and fiom 
his lips they neither excited surprise nor 
even commonly awakened reprehension.’ In 
1844, in the pages of ‘ Ooningsby,' Disraeli 
bestowed tho name of Rigby on his ideal type 
of corrupt wire-puller and political parasite. 
[See also under Geokeu, John- Wilson.] 

A portrait was engraved by Sayer in 1782. 


[Morant’e Essex, i. 400, 482 ; Wraxall’s Hist. 
Memoirs, passim; Bedford Corresp.fteq.; Gren- 
ville Papers, passim; "Walpole's Memoirs of 
George III, ed. Barker, and Correspondence, ed. 
Cunningham, passim ; History of white’s Club, i. 
140-6; Boswell’s Johnson, ed.G. B. Hill, iii. 76 ; 
OollinB's Peerage (1779), 430; Authentic! Me- 
moirsof the Rt. Hon. RichardRigby, 1788; Town 
and Country Mng. 1783, pp. 209, 272 ; Forster’s 
Life of G oldsmitb, ii. 06 ; Grego’s Hist, of Parlia- 
mentary Elections, p. 192; GeorgianEra, i. 643, 
Trovelyan’s Early Hist, of Charles James Fox, 
passim ; Whootloy and Cunningham's London, 
ii. 253, 296 ; Stophens’s Cat. of Satirical Prints in 
Brit. Mns. vol. iv. Nos. 4210, 4272, 4422 ; Notes 
and Quorios, 1st ser. vii. 203, 264, 349.] T. 8. 


RIGG or RIGGE, AMBROSE (1085 F- 
1705), quaker, born at Brampton in West- 
moreland about 1685, was educated at the 
free school, where he received religions im- 
pressions. About 1658, upon hearing George 
Fox preach, he bocame a quaker, and liis 
parents ronouncing him, he travelled at Easter 
1665 on foot to London, preaching as he WBnfc. 
From London, he and his companion Thomas 
Robertson went to Rochester, where they were 
apprehended atabaptist meeting and sent to 
prison. After visiting other places in Kent, 
Rigg proceeded alone to Bristol, where he 
again met Robertson in the prison, In spite 
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of continued persecution, they preached per- 
sistently in the southern counties. At South- 
sfflpton Rigg -was whipped by the common 
ETneman, and was afterwards imprisoned 
there (Answer of God’s Love, <§-c., p. 120). 

Soon after the Restoration he was once 
more arrested on the road near Petersfield, 
Hampshire, and for refusing the oath of 
allegiance was sent to Winchester gaol. 
Sir Humphrey Bennett, writing to Secretary 
Kicholas on 15 Jan. following, says he is still 
detained there, 1 a pernioious fellow,’ whose 
boohs, containing passages he construes into 
treason, he forwards (Gal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1660-1, p. 474). 

Bigg was released not long after ; hut in 
J[avl662, when attending a meeting at Cap- 
tain Thomas Luxford’s house at Hurstpier- 
point, Sussex, he was sent to Horsham gaol, 
ostensibly for refusing the oath of allegiance, 
but really through the instigation of Leonard 
Letchford, the ‘ intruded’ vioar, with whom 
Bigg now carried on for some time a paper 
controversy. Rigg addressed on 16 Feb. 
1668 a letter to the king, appealing against 
his imprisonment, as a freo-bom subject who 
bad never borne arms against the king, and 
was ready to promise, thougk not to swear, 
faith and allegiance ( Cal . State Papers, 
Bom. 1663-4, p. 60). The only result of 
this was the release of six of his fallow 
prisoners (26.) ; Rigg himself continued in 
prison for seven years. While in gaol he 
married, on 6 Sept. 1604, Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Luxford, at whose house ho was 
arrested. Letchford proceeded against his 
wife for tithes, and, putting in an exeoution, 
stripped the devotod couple of the hits of 
furniture and cooking pots whiok they had 
collected in their prison cell. On 12 May 
1869 the warrant for his release oame through 
the exertions of George Whitehead [q.v.J 

Bigg then sottled at Gatton Place, near 
Beigate, and commenced to hoard and teach 
twelve or fourteen lads in his house, This 
excited the fury of Robert Pepys, the vicar. 
Pepys prosecuted him in the exchequer foT 
tithes, and in July 1676 indicted him at the 
sessions for absence from church. In Sep- 
tember 1681 his cows, worth 322., were 
taken for a debt of 22., while his hops and 
his hay were seized at the suit of Letchford. 

During his last years Rigg wrote numerous 
epistles and books, and acted as clerk to the 
Reieate monthly meeting. He was one of the 
twelve preachers at George Fox’s funeral in 
1690. He died at Reigate on 31 Jan. 1704-5 
and was buried at Guildford on 4 Feb. 

By his first wife, Mary Luxford (d, Ja- 
nuary 1689), Rigg had five children. He re- 
married, on 12 Slay 1090, Ann Bax of Oapel 


Surrey, by whom he had no children. By 
his will, dated 7 Oct. 1703, Rigg devises a 
legacy to his grandson Ambrose, son of his 
son Thomas. 

Rigg’s chief works, besides epistles, ad- 

esses, and testimonies, are: 1. ‘The 
Banner of God's Love and Ensign of Right- 
eousness,' London, 1667, 4to. 2. * Of Perfec- 
tion, the Great Mystery of Antichrist un- 
folded by the rising of the Sun of Righteous- 
nes,’ 1667, 4to (from Dorchester prison). 
8. Address to Parliament on the conduct of 
ihe Sussex priests, beginning ‘ Oh, ye heads 
of the nation,’ &o., London, 1669, 4to. 
4. ‘To the Hireling Priests in England,’ 
London, 1869. 6. ’A Standard of Righteous- 
ness,’ London, 1668, 4to. 0. ‘The Good 
Old Way and Truth,’ &c., London, 1869, 
4to (on tithes). 7. ‘A Brief and Serious 
Warning to such as are concerned,’ London, 
1678, 8vo ; reprinted, London, 1771, 6vo, 
and in vol. xii. of Evans’s Friends’ Library, 
Philadelphia, 1837, & c., 8vo. This is largely 
autobiographical. 8. ‘Testimony to True 
Christianity,' London, 1703, 4to. 9. ‘A 
Scripture Catechism for Children,’ London, 
1702, 18mo i i eprintedLondon,1772. Acollee- 
tion of his works, entitled ‘ Constancy in the 
Truth/ &c., was published London, 1710, 
8vo. 

[Brief and Serious Warning, with Rigg’s 
autobiography, and his other works; Sewel’s 
Hist, of the Rise, &c., i. 103, 120, 176, 421; 
Besse’s Sufferings, i. 699, 702, 703, 707, 713, 
716, 717 ; Marsh’s Early Friends in Surrey and 
Sussex, pu. 63-71, 76, 81; Quakeriana, April 
1896, article by the present writer; Sussex 
Archseol. Coll. xiii. 44,xvi. 78 ; Lipsoomh's Buck- 
inghamshire, lii. 241 ; Letters of Early Friends, 
vol. vii. of Barclay’s Select Ser. pp. 34, 208, 227, 
249 ; Registers at Devonshire House, Bishops- 
gate ; Will 88 Gee P. O. 0. London.) C, F. S. 

RIGGE, ROBERT (d. 1410), chancellor 
of the university of Oxford. [See Ryctua.] 

RIGHTWISE or RITWYSE, JOHN 
(d, 1632 P), grammarian, was a native of 
Sail, a village near Deepham, Norfolk. After 
being educated at Eton, he was admitted of 
King's Colloge, Cambridge, in 1608, and. gra- 
duated B.A. in 1518. In 1617 he was ap- 
pointed surmaster (second master) of the 
newly founded St. Paul’s School under Wil- 
liam Lily. In 1622, on the death of Lily, 
Rightwise succeeded him as high master. 
He appears to have been in holy orders. On 
18 Dec. 1617 (?) Colet wrote on his behalf to 
Wolsey asking for some ecclesiastical bene- 
fice for him (Eleeb, Original Letters, 3rd eer. 
i. 180). Although, according to Oolet, Right- 
wise woe a man of good learning and high 
character, no preferment reached him, He 
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became unsettled, and in 1681 was removed 
from the high mastership for neglect of duty 
(Gabdiner, Admission Registers of St. 
Paul’s School, p. 20). lie is said to have 
died in. 1682 (Tanner, Bibliotheca Brit.- 
Uib.) There are some versos upon him by 
Leland (Paemata Varia, p. 18). 

He married Dionysia, daughter of William 
Lily, who survived him and afterwards 
married James Jacob, surmaster from 1532 
to 1660. 

Rightwise made some additions to Lily's 
Grammar undor the title of ‘ De nominum 
et vorboruni interprotamentis.’ But he is 
chiefly remembered as a composer of plays 
and interludes. One of them, the ‘ Tragedy 
of Dido, out of Virgil,’ was acted by the 
boys of St. Paul’s School under his superin- 
tendence, on 10 Nov. 1627, before Henry VIII 
and liis court at Greenwich (Brewer, Let- 
ters and Papers, iv. pt. ii. 1604 ; Corker, 
English Dramatic Poetry, 1831, i, 106; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd sev. ii. 24, 78). 

[Staw's Survey, od. Strypo, i. 1Q7 ; Oaoper’s 
Athena: Cnntsbr. 1868, i. 46, 629; Colo MSS. 
vol. xiii. f. 160; Harwood's Alumni Etonen&es, 
1797, p. 132.] J. II. L, 

RILEY, CHARLES REUBEN (1752- 
1798), painter. [See Ryj.ey.] 

RILEY, HENRY THOMAS (1816- 
1878), translator and antiquary, horn in 
June 1816, was only son of Ilenry Riley of 
Southwark, a West India planter or mer- 
chant, and was educated at Chatham House, 
Ramsgate, and at tho Charterhouse (1 832-4). 
He was originally entered at Trinity Colloge, 
Cambridge, lint at the end of liis first term 
migrated to Clare College, where he was ad- 
mitted on 17 Dec. 1834, and elected a scholar 
on 24 Jan. 1836. In 1838 he ohtainod the 
second of the members’ prizes for under- 
graduates, then given for a Latin essay. lie 
graduated B.A. m 1840 and M.A. in 1869, 
after which he romovod to Corpus Cliristi 
College. On 10 Juno 1870 ho was incor- 
porated nt Exeter College, Oxford. 

lliley was called to tho bar at the Inner 
Temple on 28 Nov. 1847, but early in life ho 
was forced to toil for tho booksellers in 
order to gain a livelihood. Ho is said by 
Allibone to havo translated the * Olynthiacs ’ 
of Domostlionos so early as 1886, and his life 
was passed in an incessant course of editing 
and translating. He died at Ilainault IIouso, 
the Orescent, Selhurst, Croydon, on 14 April 
1878. 

Rot Bolin’s Classical Library Riley trans- 
lated the complete works of Ovid (viz. tho 
‘ Metamorphoses,’ 1851, the 1 Fasti,’ ‘ Tristia,’ 
&o,, 1861, and the ‘ Hcroides,’ 1862), the 


comedies of Plautus (1862, 

Pliny (1866-7, 6 vols.) His ‘ D S „ 
Latin Quotations ’ (1866 and 1860), forH 
he is said to have received the meagre uav 
mentof SCR, was included in the same series' 
For Bolins Antiquarian Library ha tmno. 
lated the ‘Annals’ of Roger dl BntT' 
(1863, 2 vole) and lngulph’ 8 ‘ Chroniclftf 
tho Abbey of Croylond ’ (1864). * 

Eor the ‘ Chronicles and Memorials’ e™« 
of the Master of the RoBs, Riley edited ttm 
‘Munimenta Gildhellm London “ in 
clud ing the ‘ Liber Albus ’ (1869), the < LiW 
Custumarum’ (1880, in two parts), with a 
translation of the Anglo-Norman passages 
and a glossary (1862) ; the Chronica 
Monastern S. Albam, comprising the Annals 
of John Amundeeham (1870 and 1871 
2 vols.) ; and a further set of the chronicles 
of St. Albans, in eleven volumes, including 
the works of Thomas Waleingham, John of 
Trokelowe, Henry of Blandford, and Wil- 
liam Rishangor, and the register of John 
Weihamsted. 

Riley translated for tho corporation of the 
city of London the 1 Liber Albas ’ (1861) and 
tho * Chronicles of tho Mayors and Sheriffs 
of London, 1188-1274, from the Latin and 
Anglo-Norman of Arnald Fitz-Thedmar; 
with the French Chronicle of London, 1259- 
1343, from the Ohroniques de London’ 
(1803). lie also published in 1868 a volume 
entitled ‘ Memorials of London and London 
Life, ft series of Extracts from the City 
Archives, 1270-1419.’ 

C >n the creation of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission (by royal warrant of 
April 1869) Riloy was engaged as an addi- 
tional inspector for England, and to him was 
deputed tho task of examining the archives 
of various municipal corporations, the muni- 
ments of the collages at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the documents in the registries 
of various bishops and chapters. His ac- 
counts of these collections are in the first 
six reports of tho commission. As an expert 
in such matters Riley had no superior. 

Riloy wrote in the ‘ Athemoum,’ tho ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,’ and the 1 Archaeological 
Journal.’ lie contributed lives of Pliny tbe 
eldor and Pliny the younger to the eighth 
edition of the 1 Encyclopmdia Britnnnica.’ 

[Athonreum, 20 April 1878, p. 609, nnd 
27 April, p. 542; Aoodomy, 20 April 1878. 
p. 846; Andorsou’s Croydon, p. 219; Basse’s 
Exeter College, Commoners, p. 273 ; Parish's 
Carthusians, p. 197.] IV, P. 0. 
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BJLEY or RYLEY, JOHN (1640-1601), 
portrait-painter, bom in London in 1846, 
(s-as one of the sons of ‘William Riley or 
jMey, Lancaster herald and keeper of the 
records in the Tower of London, who was 
created Norroy king-at-arins under the Com- 
monwealth, hut reverted to his herald’s 
office at the Restoration. Another son, 
Thomas Riley, was an actor. Riley studied 
painting under Isaac Fuller [q, v.] and Gerard 
Soest [q. v.]. and from the latter learnt a 
forcible, straightforward style of portraiture 
which rendered his portraits noteworthy, 
jjjley did not attain much eminence until the 
death of Sir Peter Lely, when Thomas 
Chifflnch [q. v.] sat to him, and was so much 
pleased with his portrait that he showed it 
to the king. Charles II gave Riley some 
commissions, and eventually himself sat to 
him. During one sitting he is said to have 
remarked to lliley, ‘ Is this like me P Then 
oddsfish I’m an ugly fellow.’ Riley also 
painted James II and his queen, and, on the 
accession of William and Mary, he was ap- 
pointed court painter to their majesties. 
Eiley was a quiet, modest man, very diffi- 
dent of his own art, but his portraits are 
truthful and lifelike. With more self-confi- 
dence he might have attained to the position 
of Lely or ICneller. Ho was assisted in his 
drapencB and accessories by John Olosterman 
[q. v], who finished several of Riley's pic- 
tures after his death. Riley, who suflbred 
very much from gout, died in March 1691, 
and was buried in the church of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate. The registers of this church 
contain various entries relating to his family, 
including the burial, on 11 Jan. 1692-3, of 
his wife Jochebed. In the National Portrait 
Gallery there are portraits by Riley of 
James II, Edmund Waller the poet, Bishop 
Burnet, Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, and 
William, lord Russoll. Among his pupils 
was Jonathan Richardson (1665-1746) [q.v.], 
who married a niece of Riley, and, being 
himself the master of Hudson (who was in 
his turn the master of Sir Joshua Reynolds), 
transmitted a truly national strain in the art 
of portraiture. Portraits of Riley and his 
wire, drawn by Richardson, are in the print- 
room at the British Museum. 

[Walpole’s Anocdotos of Painting, ed. Wor 
num ; Do Pilos’s Lives of the Painters (Snppl.) 
Hallon's Eogistors of St. Uotolph’B, Bishopsgate/ 

RIMBAULT, EDWARD FRANCIS 
(1816-1876), musical author and antiquary, 
born in Soho on 13 June 1810, was the son 
of Stephen Francis Rimbault, organist to 
St, GilesVin-the-Fields, a descendant from 
a Huguenot refugee family. After learning 


be elements of music from his father he be- 
came pupil of Samuel Wesley, and at the 
tge of sixteen he was appointed organist to 
he Swiss Church, Soho. In 1838 he lec- 
ured in London on the history of music, a 
are subject then, and two years later he, 
with Edward Taylor, Gresham professor of 
music [q. v,], and William Chappell, helped 
.0 found the Musical Antiquarian Society, 
>f which ho became secretary, and for which 
he edited a number of works. At the same 
ime he assisted in the foundation of the 
Percy Society, of which likewise he wa 9 
secretary. In 1841 he became editor of the 
Motet Society's publications ; a year later he 
was elected F.S.A. and a member of the 
Academy of Music, Stockholm ; he was also 
made Pli.D. by Gottingen University, and 
was offered, but declined, the chair of music 
at Harvard University, U.S.A. In 1843 he 
edited for the Percy Society 1 Five Poetical 
Tracts of the Sixteenth Century.’ In 1844 
he joined the committee of the Handel So- 
ciety, for whom he edited the ‘Messiah,’ 
‘ Saul,’ and ‘ Samson.’ In 1848 he was given 
, degree by Oxford University in recognition 
of his services in the arrangement of the 
music in the music school; and in the same 
ear he lectured at the Royal Institution, 
ubsequently he occupied himself with hie 
duties as organist of various churches, in- 
cluding St. Peter’s, Vere Street, and St. 
John’s Wood presbytorian church, and in 
editing musical journals and arranging music. 
IIo died at 29 St. Mark’s Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, on 26 Sept. 1876. He was buried at 
Highgafe cemetery. 

FStis gives a list of no fewer than thirty- 
nine works, original and arranged or edited 
bv Rimbault. This includes two editions of 
Marbeck's Book of Common Prayer, a new 
edition of Arnold's ‘Cathedral Music,’ 
North’s ‘ Memoirs of Music’ (184C, 4to), the 
‘Bibliotheca Madrigaliana’ (1847, 8vo); 
with Dr. E. J. Hopkins, ‘The Organ, its 
History and Construction’ (1855, 8vo) ; ‘A 
History of the Pianoforte ’ (I860, 4to), ‘Early 
English Organ Builders ' (1865, 8vo), and the 
‘Old Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal’ 
(1872, 4to) for the Camden Society. His 
chief literary performances outside musical 
topics were an edition of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury’s ‘Works’ ('I860, 8vo), and ‘Soho and 
its Associations, edited by George Clinch 
(London, 1896, 8vo). Rimbault possessed 
a wide rather than deep knowledge of the 
history of music in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. His musical compositions 
are few and unimportant. They include an 
operetta, * The Fair Maid of Islington,’ pro- 
duced in 1838, and a musical drama, ‘The 
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Castle Spectre,’ which at one time enjoyed 
a great vogue. lie made a large number of 
pianoforte scores of operas by Spolir, Wallace, 
Balfe, and others, and was an admirable har- 
monium player. His large library was sold, 
after his death, at Sotheby's for nearly 2,0001. 

[Musical Standard, 1876, p. 217 ,* Mus. World, 

1876, pp- 671, 707 ; Athenoonm, September 1876 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat, For an account of the principal 
contents of Rimbault’g library of. Musical World, 

1877, p. 630.] R. H. L. 

RIMMER, ALFRED (1829-4893), 

artist and author, son of Thomas Rimmer, 
timber merchant, and Mary Burroughs, his 
wife, was boru at Liverpool on 9 Aug. 1829, 
and educated at Liverpool college under the 
Rev. J. S. Ilowson (afterwards dean of 
Chester). He was articled to a Liverpool 
arclutect namod Cunningham, and followed 
the profession until 1868, when he went to 
Canada. There he engaged in trade and be- 
came consul-general for Donmark and jus- 
tice of the peace in Montreal. He returned 
to England in 1870 and settled in Chester, 
■devoting himself to artistic and literary pur- 
suit s, Before he went to Canada he published 
‘ Anciont Halls of Lancashire, from Original 
Drawings,’ Liverpool, 1862, 4to, and contri- 
buted two papers on ancient domestic archi- 
tecture to the ‘Transactions of the Historio 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire ’ (1860- 
1852). For the samo journal he wrote in 
1871 a paper on ‘Peculiarities of the Gothic 
Architecture of Chester and its Neighbour- 
hood.’ In conjunction with Dean tlowson 
ho produced in 1872 a quarto volume on 
‘Chester as it was,’ and in 1876 illustrated 
thedpun’sworkontho'RiverDee: its Aspect 
and Hist ory.’ Hie other works, all illustrated 
by himself, were t 1, ‘Ancient Stone Crosses 
of England,’ 1876. 2. ‘Ancient StreetB and 
llomeBteadB of England,’ 1877. 3. ‘ Ploasant 
Spots around Oxford,’ 1878. 4. ‘Our Old 
Country Towns,’ 1881. 6. ‘Rambles about 
Eton and Harrow,’ 1882. 0. ‘Early Homes of 
Prince Albert,’ 1882. 7. ‘About England 
with Dickens,' 1888. 8. ‘ Stouyhurst Illus- 
trated,’ 1884. 9, ‘ Summer Rambles round 
Manchester ’ (reprinted from the Manchester 
Qvardian), 1890. 10. ‘ Rambles round 

Rugby,’ 1892. 

He received a grant of 100J, from the 
royal bounty fund in 1892. He died at 
Obosteron27 Oct. 1893. He marriedFrances 
'Parkinson of Liverpool, and had issue five 
'sons and two daughters. One of his sons, 
Hcber Rimmer, a clever architect and 
draughtsman, born in 1809, died near Gi- 
braltar on 2 June 1896. 

[Chester Chronicle, 28 Oct. 1883; Chester 
Courant, 1 Nov. 1883 and 12 June 1886 ; Boobs 


and Courtney’s Bibl. Coraub. ii 572 . nZ — ' 
mentions from Mr. John H. Rimma- 0 f wJST 
and Mr. T. M. WUeock of ChS“ ^ 7 

RIMMINGTON, SAMOEL^m^? 
1826), lieutenant-general, royal artiilV^M 
born about 1766, and was appointed second 
lieutenant m the royal artillery onlfiMZu 
1771, first lieutenant 7 July^TO caK 
1 Deo. 1782, lieutenant-colonel 1 Jan ?7M 
colonel 26 April 1808, major-generaU June 
1811, and lieutenant-general 19 July Wi 
Ilis name appears in the ‘Army Lists' m 
Remington and Rimington. In April 1771 
he embarked for Quebec, went thence to 
Montreal, and in August proceeded with & 
detachment to Niagara. In June 1773 he 
roturned to Quebec and embarked for Eng- 
land. In December 1776 he went on the 
recruiting service. In March 1776 he sailed 
with four companies of artillery for Quebec 
and wus on the Btnff. He was present at 
the affiiir of the Three Rivers, Canada, unfit,- 
Lord Dorchester, on 4 June of the same 
year ; and he commanded one of the gun- 
boats at the attack on the American, fleet on 
Lake Champlain on 11 Oot. In July 1777 
he crossed the lake with the army under 
General Burgoyne, and was appointed com- 
miBsai'y of horae by General Philips. He 
was present at Freeman’s Farm on 19 Sept., 
os well as at the later actions, until the 
army surrendered as prisoners by conven- 
tion. In 1781 lie was transferred to Ike ar- 
tillery at New York, and commanded a de- 
tachment of artillery at Poleshook and 
King abridge until the poace took place, 
when in 1783 he received orders to dismantle 
these posts, and send the guns and ammuni- 
tion on board the transports. In October of 
the same yoar he received a warrant from 
Lord Dorchester to proceed to Bermuda to 
inspect and disband tho garrison battalion, 
which look place in May 1784. He then re- 
turned to England, but in 1787 left for 
Canada, whore he remained till, in February 
1791, he was appointed to command the 
artillery in Scotland. In 1802, owing to 
ill-hpallh, he was allowed to retire to the 
invalid battalion of the royal artillery at 
Woolwich, where he died on 26 Jan. 1820. 



RIMSTON or REMINGTON, WIL- 
LIAM (jfi. 1372), theological writer, was a 
Cistercian monk of Salley, Yorkshire, and 
graduated doctor of theology at Oxford He 
was chancellor of Oxford m 1872. 

He wrote: 1. ‘Dialogue inter Gatholi- 
cam veritatem et Hereticam pravitatem Bive 
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cOTtra^icclaviatas/ beginning 1 Quadraginta 
auinqne oonclusionibus meis? 2. ‘Conclu- 
des 28 Hmreticie.’ 8. ‘ Concluaiones Ca- 
tholioffi/ called ‘ Doctrina simpliciter litera- 
tnrum ’ (all these are in the Bodleian MS. 
B 8. 18- 5 Bkrn'a.bDj Cat. MSS. Nos. 1997, 
13-16). 4. 'Stimulus peeeatoris secundum 
l?illemmm Rymtoun,’ -with versified preface 
addressed to an anchorite monk, beginning 
'Memento miser liomo ; ’ there is a copy in 
the Cambridge University library, Hh. iv. 8 
( 11 ), It is ascribed to ‘ Thomas Remyston, 
doctor and monk of Salley,’ in the catalogue 
of Sion monastery, which also attributes to 
bim a ‘Medilacio divini amoris.’ Tanner 
also assigns to Rimston two other works 
ffhicli he did not know to be extant, and two 
sermons which he says were contained in 
Digby MS. 122, but they are not there now. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit., undor lie my stem and 
Houston; La Nave’s Fasti Anglic, iii. 465; 
yisdi’s Bibl. Script,. Cisterc. ; Catalogus Cod. 
jjSS. Bibl. Bodl., pars nona; Oat. MSS. Oambr. 
Dmv. Libr. iii. 288.] M. B. 

BING, JOHN (1762-1821), surgeon, son 
of Richard Ring, was born at Wincanton in 
Somerset, and was baptised there on 21 Aug. 
17 S3. His parents wore apparently people 
of some local position. lie entered Win- 
chester College in 1706, and loft it in 1707-8. 
He then proceeded to London, where he at- 
tended the lectures of Percivall Pott [q. v.] 
and of "William end John Hunter, lie re- 
ceived the diploma of the Surgeons’ Company 
on 1 Sept. 1774, and in the same year began 
to practise his profession in London. He 
became about this time a member of the 
Medical Society of London, then newly 
founded, and hewaB afterwards elected a 
member of the Medical Society of Paris. The 
attack upon oow-pox made by Dr. Moseloy, 
physician to the Chelsoa Hospital, callodforth 
from Ring a refutation, winch procured for 
him, in August 1709, an acquaintance with 
Dr. Edward Jenner. This acquaintanceship 
soon ripened into cordial friendship and 
admiration, which continued, with certain 
periods of interruption, until Ring's death. 

From 1799 Ring dovoted the greater part 
of his professional life to the cause of vacci- 
nation, 1-Je investigated every adverse case 
that he heard of in London ; he offered gra- 
tuitous vaccination to all who would accept 
it; and he induced the chief medical man 
in London who had satisfied thomselves of 
the efficacy of vaccination to append their 
signatures to a document publicly acknow- 
ledging tho fact that oow-pox is a much 
milder and safer disease than, inoculated 
smallpox. He went to Ringwood in 1808 
at the head of a deputation to investigate 


Ring 

some supposed failures of vaccination. The 
anti-vac cmationists were put to shame, but 
partly feeling ran so high that the deputies 
carried pistols to defend themselves iu case 
of need. 

The British Vaccine Establishment was 
founded in 1809, and under the name of the 
National Vaccine Establishment it has since 
become a government department for tho 
gratuitous distribution of vaccine lymph 
throughout the country. Dr. Jenner was 
appointed the first director, and he nominated 
Ring to act as his principal vaccinator and 
inspector of stations. Professional jealousy, 
however, intervened, Ring waa set aside and 
Jenner rasignedhis post, which was then filled 
by James Moore, a brother of General Sir 
John Moore. Ring opened and maintained 
on his own account a vaccinating station, 
which soon became popular, and here he vacci- 
nated so manypersons that Jenner, speaking 
of a lady who had vaccinated ten thousand 
persons, says that it was as nothing compared 
with the labours of ‘ honest John Ring.’ 

.Tenner complained to Moore, in November 
1812, that 1 Ring writes but seldom now, and 
when he does write it iB not in his old plea- 
sant vein.’ And again, in October 1818, ‘John 
Ring has been in high dudgeon and broken 
off his correspondence with me for near a 
twelvemonth. I have no conception why. 
I wish you would find out. With all lus 
eculiarities he is an honest fellow, and I 
ave a great regard for him.’ Ring, as is 
shown by his works, was a fair poet and an 
elegant classical scholar. He died of apoplexy 
at ilis house in New Street, Hanover Square, 
London, on 7 Dee. 1821. 

Besides tracts on vaccination (8vo, 1804 
and 1806), Ring; was author of: 1. ‘The Com- 
memoration of Handel,’ published anony- 
mously in 1786 ; 2nd edit. 8vo, 1819. 2. ‘ Re- 
flections on the Surgeons Bill,’ London, 
1798, 8vo. S. ‘A Treatise on Cow-pox,’ 
2 parts, London, 1801-8, 8vo. 4. ‘The Beau- 
ties of the “Edinburgh Review,” alias the 
Stinkpot of Literature,’ London, 8vo, 1807. 
6. ‘ A Treatise on the Gout,’ London, 1811, 
8 vo, 6. ‘Answer to Dr. Kinglake, showing 
the danger of his Cooling Treatment of the 
Gout,’ London, 1816, 8vo. 7. ‘ A Caution 
against Vaccine Swindlers and Impostors,’ 
London, 1816, 8vo. 

He also translated Geddes’s ‘ Ode to Peace,’ 
1802, 4to: Christopher Anstey’s ‘Carmen 
Alcaiomn, addressed to Jenner, 1804, 4to, 
the profits being given to the Royal Jen- 
nerian Society for the Extermination of 
Small-pox ; and ‘ The Works of Virgil, partly 
original and partly altered from Dryden and 
Pitt’ (2 vols. 8vo, London, 1820). 
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An engraving by J. Rogers, from a por- 
trait bv S. Drummond, A.R.A., is prefixed 
to a snort memoir in tlie * New European 
Magazine,' 

[Obituary notices in the London Med. and 
Phys. Jonrn. xlvii. 105; New European Mug. 
1824, iv. 6; Baron's Life of Edward Jennor, 
M.0. ; Kirby's Winclioslor Scholars, London, 
1888, p. 280; additional information kindly 
givon to the writer by Colin Grant-DuUon, M, A., 
formorly vicar of Winennton,] D'A, P. 

RINGROSE, BASIL ( d . 1686), buc- 
caneer and author, seems to have gone out 
to the West Indies in quest of fortune in 
1679. In the beginning of 1880 ho was 
with the buccaneers at their rendezvous in 
the Gulf of Darien, and, throwing in his lot 
with them, took part in the sack of Santa 
Maria, the al tack on Panama, and the cruises, 
fighting, and plundering along tlio coast of 
South America during the next eiglitoen 
months under the command of Coxon, 
Harris, and, more especially, Bartholomew 
Sharpe [q. v.] During this time Ringroso’s 

E osition among the adventurers seems to 
ave boen in no way distinguished. lie 
was occasionally in command of a boat or 
some small parly, but novor appoars as a 
superior officer. Itis import ant share in the 
transactions was the keeping a detailed 
journal, in which ho described not only the 
events of the warfare which tlioy waged, 
but the internal history of their force — the 

, and 
all 

eseriptions of the natives 
they consorted with, of the places they 
visited, charts of tlio harbours, sketches of 
the coasts, headlands, or objects noteworthy 
for the mariner, forming a record which, 
though much loss extended, may compare 
with tlio narratives of "William Dmnpior 
[q. v.] During the groater part of 1081 tho 
ship commanded by Sharpe, in which Ring- 
rose served, was by herself, and in August 
she began a voyage towards tho south. In 
November they passed through tho Straits 
of Magellan, and anchored at Antigua on 
30 Jan. 1681-2. Tkonce Ringroso took a 
passage to England, and landed at Dart- 
mouth on 26 March, 

While at home ho prepnrod his journal 
for tho press, and in 1688 it. was published 
as a second volurao of tho ‘ History of the 
Buccaneers,’ with a preface, in which tho 
anonymous editor justly praisos the ' curiosity 
and genius ’ of the author. Early in 1684 
Ringroso sailed on another adventure to the 
South Seas as supercargo of the Oygnct, 
fitted out by some London merchants to 
trade with tho Spaniards, On arriving in 


the Pacific, however, her oantnin oil ' 
found the trade virtually refused ancW?’ 
ingwithEdwardDavis^. Hffeftfe 
at tho Isle of Hate — a favourite haunt of the 

buccaneers— -m October 1684, he formed £ 
alliance with him, threw the greater nartirf 
hie cargo overboard, and waged war on Z 
Spaniards. In February 1686, with about a 
hundred men, he captured a smalltown near 
Santiago m Mexico, possibly Tepic, from 
which the Spaniards fled. Swan collated a 
quantity of cattle and provisions, and on 
tlio 1 9th sent it down to his boats under an 
escort of fifty men. On tbe way thev fell 
into an ambuscade of tbe Sp aniar ds and 
were all slain, among them Ringrose. ' Ac- 
cording to Dampier, who styles him ‘mv 
ingenious friend/ Ringrose ‘ had no mind to 
this voyngo, but was necessitated to emm™ 
in it or starve.' b 


[Jlingrose'b Journal in vol. ii. of the History of 
tlio Buccaneers, 1685; it has been frequently 
roprintod. Tho original manuscript, apparently 
in Itingroso’s handwriting, is in tho British 
Museum (Acldit. MS. 3820). The printed ver- 
sion is not in strict verbal agreement with the 
manuscript, but opponrs to be essentially tha 
same ; Dampior's Now Voyngo round tbe World 
(Voyngos, vol. i.), pp. 137-271.] 3 . E. L. 

RINGSTEAD, THOMAS nn (rf. 180G), 
bishop of Bangor, perhaps a native of Bbg- 
sload in Norfolk, was educated at Cambridge, 
wliero ho became doctor and professor of 
theology, llo subsequently became a Domi- 
nican, studied in France and Italy, and was 
appointed penitentiary to InnooentVI, wbo, 
on 21 Aug. 1357, provided him to the see of 
Bangor. lie died in tho Dominican mo- 
nastery at Shrewsbury on 8 Jan. 1365-6, 
and was buried in Blackfriars, London, or in 
tlio Dominican monastery at Huntingdon, 
where, according to Tanner, his parents also 
were interred. Ringstead is said to have 
been the author of a work which is extant 
in Balliol College MSS. xxxiv., Lincoln Col- 
logo MSS. lxxxvi., and Trinity College (Dx- 
ford) hlSS. xxxv. ItB title is variously given 
ns ‘ExpoBitio super Parabolas Salomonis,’ 
1 Super Salomonis Proverbia,’ and ‘ Pastille 
super 29 cnpitula Parnbolarum.’ These have 
generally been considored separate works, 
without good ground, ns tho opening words 
of two of the manuscripts are identical. A 
note, added by a later hand, to one of the 
manuscripts, stating that it was written in 
London in 1461, points to the author being 
a later Thomas de Ringetond, who was col- 
lated to the prebend of Moreton-cum-Wbad- 
don in Iloreford Cathedral, and held the 
prebends of Bampton and Castor iu Lincoln 
Cathedral between 1440 and 1463. "Wood 
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erroneously states this commentary to have 
teen the work of Richard de Ringstead, who 
,^3 prior of Gloucester Hall, Oxford, and 
, ice-chancellor of the university in 1450. 
jotli Thomas and Richard are credited by 
Pits with various other theological works, 
Tfhick are not known to be extant. 

fLc Neva's Fasti Eccl. Anglican®, i. 99, 513, 
g 472 , iii. 117, 127; Echard’s Scriptt. Ord. 
Pried, i. 052-3 Fabricius, Bibl. Latin. Mad. 
£t. vi- 260; Pits, Re III. Scriptt. 1010, pp, 
j07~8; Godwin, X)e Priosulibus Angliae, pp. 
621-2; Inland's Collectanea; Wood's Past!, i. 
41 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-IIib. p. 833 ; Bernard's 
Cat. MSS. ; Coxa's Cat, MSS. in Coll. Auliaque 
O 1011 .] A. F. P. 

RIH TOHL.ROBERT STEPHEN (1787- 
1858), journalist, born at Tibbermuir, Pertli- 
Ehire, ia 1787, was educated at the parish 
school of Aberdalgie, and served his appren- 
ticeship in Edinburgh as a printer. In 1809 
he removed to Dundee and undertook the 
printing of the ‘ Dundee Advertiser, 1 a weekly 
newspaper which had hcen established in 
1801 as an exponent of advancod political 
opinions. Rintoul’e first connection with the 
‘Dundee Advertiser ’ was merely ns printer, 
his name appearing in that capacity on the 
issue for 7 April 1809. Within, two years, 
however, he had become the responsible 
editor, and tlio imprint from 1811 1 ill 10 Feb. 
1825 declares that the ‘Advertiser’ was 
‘edited, printud, and published by R. S. 
Bintoul.’ The bold and indepondont tone 
which he took up while advocating political 
and municipal reform soon brought him 
under the notice of many of the leading 
Scottish reformers. Among the writers as- 
sociated with Rintoul at this time wore Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers [q. v.] and Robert Mudie 
[q, v,], while he had the friendship and sup- 
port of Lord Panmure, Lord Kinnaird, Fran- 
cis Jeffrey, Uonry Oockburn, and James 
Jtoucrciff, then the recognised leaders of 
liberal opinion. In 1819 Rintoul was sent to 
London to give evidence as to the municipal 
condition of Dundee boforo the commission 
appointed to inquire into the condition of tho 
Scottish burghs, and his exposure of the 
‘dose burgh "system of municipal admini- 
stration led to sevoral important reforms. 

Rintoul’s view of his function ns a jour- 
nalist was in advance of his day. ‘ His first 
aim was to make his papar as complete a re- 
cord of contemporaryliistory as possible. In 
order that nothing of importance should be 
omitted, he sought to economise spaoe; in 
order that none of the contents should be 
overlooked by tho readers, be sought to per- 
fect their distribution and arrangement’ 
(Spectator, 1 May 1858). To attain these 


ends he, at least on one occasion, rewrote the 
whole contents of a number of his journal. 
Rintoul retained his position as editor of the 
‘Dundee Advertiser’ until 10 Feb. 1825, and 
saw the paper established as one of the chief 
liberal organs in Scotland. He then removed 
to Edinburgh on the advice of some of his 
political friends, and started a new paper 
called the ‘ Edinburgh Times,’ which had a 
very brief existence. Douglas James Wil- 
liam Kinnaird [q. v.], brother of Lord Kin- 
naird and the iriend of Byron, induced 
Rintoul to try Ris fortune in London, and 
in 1828 he joined the staff of the ‘Atlas’ 
newspaper, which was founded in that year. 
A dispute with the proprietors soon termi- 
nated his engagement. Some of Rintoul’s 
friends came to his assistance, and a fund was 
formed for the purpose of establishing a new 
weekly paper which should be non-political, 
but chiefly devoted to literature and ques- 
tions of social interest. The new paper was 
entitled ‘The Spectator,’ Rintoul was ap- 
pointed editor, and the first number was 
published on 6 July 1828. From the outset 
the ‘Spectator’ was a model of exact jour- 
nalism, alike in matter and form. The project 
of keeping the puper free from politics was, 
however, quickly abandoned, and Rintoul 
threw himself and his paper into the conflict 
for political reform with all his original 
energy. Advocacy of the Reform Bill be- 
came one of his principal objects. To him 
was due the invention of the now hackneyed 
formula 1 The bill, the wholo bill, end nothing 
but the hill.’ The same suave personality and 
brilliant taletofcs which had attracted friends 
iu Scotland soon brought around him men 
like Bentkam, Mill, and Perronet Thompson, 
and his literary staff was one of the most 
talented in London. lie carefully supervised 
their articles, suggested topics and toxins of 
treatment, but wrote little himself. For 
thirty years he conducted the ‘Spectator’ 
with success. In February 1858 he nego- 
tiated the sale of the paper for a sum of 
money and a large annuity, but he survived 
his retirement only till 22 April 1868. 

In journalism Rintoul attained the fore- 
most rank. Ever ready to champion any 
scheme which was likely to ameliorate the 
condition of the working classes, he was one 
of the first to advocate the emigration and 
colonisation proposals made by Edward Gib- 
bon Wakefield. The ‘ Spectator ’ took a pro- 
minent part in the discussion of every im- 
ortant reform, social or political, achieved 
uring the thirty years that he acted as its 
editor. 

[Norris’s Dundee Celebrities, p. 176 ; Mac- 
laren’s History of Dundee, pp. 142, 847 ; Dundee 
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Advertiser, 1809-25, and 27 April 1858 ; Daily 
News, 24 April 1858; Spectator, 1 May 1868; 
private information.] A. II. M. 

RINUCCINI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
(1692-1663), archbishop of Fermo and papal 
nuncio in Ireland, was born in Home on 
16 Sept. 1692. Ilia father was tho senator 
Gamillo, a Florentine patrician ; his mother, 
Virginia, was daughter of Pier Antonio 
Bandini, and sister of Cardinal Ottavio 
Bandini. Ilis first studies wero under the 
jesuits of the propaganda, and he wont to 
the univorsity of Bologna in his eighteenth 
year. IIo afterwards studied law at Perugia, 
took a doctor’s degree at Pisa, and was 
elected a membor of the OruBoan academy. 
Rinuccini subsequently became chamberlain 
to Gregory XV. and socretary to tbe congre- 
gation of ecclesiastical rites, At his acces- 
sion in 1623 Urban VIII made him civil 
lieutenant of the cardinal-vicar, and arch- 
bishop of Formo in 1026. In 1 631 he declined 
the archbishopric of Florence, on tho ground 
of his attachment to the puople at Formo. 

Meanwhile llio Irish rebellion had broken 
out in 1041 , and in 1043 Scarampi was sent 
to the catholio confederates at Kilkenny to 
roprusont the pope. The Irish, however, re- 
quested a nuncio with full powers, Richard 
BeUings [q. v.] was sent, to Rome, where he 
arrived in March 1646, to find that Rinuccini 
had boon already appointed by Innocent X. 
Bollings, whose views were perhaps coloured 
by later events, says Binuccini’s appointment 
was a job to please the Duke of Florence (Con- 
feds ration and War, iv. 2). Full instruct ions, 
both avowed and secret, wore given to the 
now nuncio, whoso main object whb to secure 
the open exorcise of the catholio religion in 
Ireland, with a view to tho gradual extirpa- 
tion of heresy in the north of Europe, The 
regular and secular clergy, whose discipline 
had been relaxed by circumstances, wore to 
he brought into line. Ormonde, OliarlcB I’s 
lord-deputy, was to be gained if possible. 
Tho nuncio was enjoined to be absolutely 
impartial as between France and Spain, 

Bofore leaving Rome Rinuccini openly 
declared his hostility to everything English, 
and it is not surprising that the English 
merchants at Leghorn plotted to intercept 
him at sea. At Gonoa ho was received m 
stato by the doge. At Paris, whore he arrived 
about the last week in May, Rinuccini was 
oncouraged by Gaston, duke of Orleans, and 
by Oonafi; but no praotioal result came of 
these princely civilities. Mazfiriu was cha- 
racteristically cautious, aud Ms influence was 
paramount with thoFronch queen. The news 
of Naseby (14 June O.S.) had a very chilling 
effect on French sympathy with the English 


runueoim found, too, that «» 
English loyalists generally looked nr, It 
conquest of Ireland only as a steppL-^tJS 
to the triumph of their cause in Ee£? 
which was and would remain 
Rinuccini declined to see Henrietta V^a 
excent in public audience, and this was £ 
fused; for the English about her, without 
muoh distinction of creed, heartily dreaded 
the designs of Rome. At Paris RbuicciM 
was on friendly terms with Secretary Bell 
mgs { but he was especially anxious to prevent 
Ballings from reaohmg Irelandfiist. Bellm™ 
placed the interests of Charles I before those 
of the pope. Scarampi, writing entirelvin tlm 
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-Rmuccini’a aid, would 
bo fatal to papal interests (zb. p. 44), 
Rinuccini remained throe months in Paris 
BullingB sayshe did not like tke Irish mission’ 
and tried to be made nunoio to France instead 
{Confederation and War, iv. 6), He was 
sharply reprimanded for loitering, contrary 
to his instructions (Embassy,?. 669). Atlas* 
Mazoxin allowed some small vessels to ho 


oquipped. Rinuooini drew upon the pope 
for about fifteen thousand dollars; Cardinal 
Antonio Barberini gave him ten thousand, 
and Mazarin added twenty-five thousand. 
About two-fif(lis of this was spent on arms, 
ammunition, and shipping, and the rest was 
to be taken to Ireland in specie ( Embassy , 
pp. x, lii). The place named for Rinuccim’s 
embarkation was Rochelle, but Rinuccini 
Roiled finally from St. Martin, in the isle of 
its, with Bollings and about twenty Italians. 
Ho readied Kenmare on 28 Oct. ( Confederar 
tion and War, iv. 6 ; Oastlutiavux, p. 62), and 
at once started with Beltings for Limerick. 
There they found Scarampi, who had per- 
suaded that hitherto independent city to 
join the catholic confederacy. On 12 Nov. 
Rinuccini was received at. Kilkenny with 
great pomp by the nobility, clergy, and 
populaco. 

Rinucoini’s first residence at Kilkenny 
lasted six months. "With hazy notions as to 
tho manning or strongth of party divisions in 
Ireland, he made little allowance for local 
considerations in pursuing hisaimof seeming 
the full predominance and recognition of the 
Roman catholio religion. Negotiations for 
poace were going on between Ormonde, the 
representative of Charles I and of the pro- 
les taut royalists on the one side, and the 
catholio confederates on the other, on the 
basis of the status quo, leaving the question 
of religion to be deoidod by the lang. The 
catholic general, Thomas Preston [q. v.j. and 
his friends thought these the best available 
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j. ennB) tut Rinuccini made it an indiapena- 
8 ble condition that all future viceroys should 
be Roman catholics, and that the bishops of 
his chtiroh should be peers of parliament— 
things which no kins of England would have 
rawer to grant. The Anglo-Irish nobility 
Jdhered to Ormonde. But Rinuccini was 
resolved to abandon the king rather than 
postpone any of the church’s claims. He 
consequently quarrelled with the Irish ca- 
tholic royalists. On 28 March 1646 peace 
ivas concluded between Ormonde and the 
catholic confederates, In May Rinuccmi 
went to Limerick, taking credit for having 
< adroitly prevented ’ the despatch of ten thou- 
sand hash infantry to Charles in England, 
and set to work to annul the treaty with 
Ormonde, 

In Owen Roe O’Neill [q. v.], the Ulster 
leader, whoso nationalist and catholic sym- 
pathies were more pronounced thou those of 
the confederates, Rinuccinifound a thorough- 
paced supporter; and, after O’Neill’s great 
victory over the Scottish supporters of the 
English government at Benburb on 6 June, 
Rinuccim supplied him with funds, and 
accompanied him to the siege of Bunratty, 
which surrendered in July. Rinuccini then 
went to Waterford. Ormonde’s peace was pro- 
claimed at Dublin on SO July, and accepted 
by the supreme council at Kilkenny ; but Bi- 
nuccini and the clerical party procured its 
rejection by Limerick, Waterford, and otker 
towns ( Confederation and War, vi. 126). 
Rinuccini held an ecclesiastical congregation 
at Waterford, where, on 12 Aug., all con- 
federate catholics adhering to the peace were 
declared peijured, because they had not ob- 
tained for their church such terms as they 
were bound to by their oath of association. 
Rinucorai’s victory cost him a severe repri- 
mand from Rome for exceeding his instruc- 
tions. The pope and cardinals ‘never in- 
tended to maintain the Irish rebels against 
the lung, but simply to assist them in obtain- 
ing the assurance of the free exercise of the 
catholicreligionin. Ireland ’ (Embassy, p. 680). 

Nevertheless, Rinuooini returned to Kil- 
kenny in triumph, accompanied by theSpanish 
agent, who had advanced money for the use 
of O’Neill’s Ulster army. The papal nuncio 
imprisoned most of the supreme council, and 
assumed the direction of affairs. He oxcom- 
munioated all adherents of the peace (Gia- 
snsumsr, Ireland, p. 26), With the subser- 
vient remnant of the councilhewenttoKilkea 
Oostle in Kildare, in the fond hope of procur- 
ing a joint attack by the Leinster ana Ulster 
armies on Dublin, where Ormonde was ; hut 
the dissensions betwocn O'Neill, the com- 
mander of tho lattor, and Preston, the com- 


mander of the former, and between Preston 
and Rinuccini, caused the plot to fail (Oastle- 
havbst, p, 69). Ormonde refused to listen 
to Rmuccim’s extravagant demands (cf. 
Ciaeundoit, Ireland, p.25), and opened com- 
munications with the parliamentary authori- 
ties at Westminster for the surrender of 
Dublin to them. 

Rinueoini’s plan was to confer the vice- 
royalty on the catholic Lord Glamorgan, 
who was now a tool in his hands ( Embassy , 
206) [see Somerset Edward, second 
abqttis or Worcester], But the native 
Irish oared nothing for an English sovereign 
or his viceroy, while the Anglo-Irish pre- 
ferred Ormonde to an English ultramontane. 
Rinuccini now demanded in behalf of Irish 
catholics, not only the abolition of penal 
laws and the free exercise of his religion 
throughout Ireland, hut also that aU the pro- 
perty that had passed into the hands of the 
Roman catholic secular clergy should be 
enjoyed ‘in as full and ample a manner as 
the protestant clergy lately enjoyed it r 
{Embassy, p. 686). The property of the re- 
gulars was reserved for future consideration, 
because faithful catholics were quite as un- 
willing as the heretics to disgorge abbey 
lands. In Rinuccini’s opinion these impro- 
priations were the church’s real difficulty, 
for it was thought that the clergy designed 
to take thorn hack. ‘I speak,' he said, 1 pro- 
mise, preach to tho contrary, hut not one 
of them believes me ’ (ib. p. 822). 

The gsneral assembly of the confederates- 
met once more at Kilkenny in January 1646- 
1647. Rinuccini promised the continued help 
of the holy see to Ireland, and begged them 
to he guided by hie advice. There was a great 
deal of angTy talk throughout the session, hut 
the olergy undor Rinuccini dominated the 
proceedings ( Con federation and War, vi. 177)- 
In other matters Rinuccini was less success- 
ful The quarrel between Preston and O’Neill 
continued. Ormonde, whom Rinuccini de- 
tested, prepared to surrender Dublin to the 
English parliament. Subsequently Rmucoini 
procured tbe election of a new supreme coun- 
cil, of which twenty members out of twenty- 
four were his adherents {Embassy, p. 264). 
In Jane he sndhis council went to Clonmel 
to support Glamorgan, whom they had made 
general of the Munster army in place of 
Donogh MacOarthy, second viscount Mus- 
korry [see under HaoCartht, Dowoair, 
fourth Bart, oe ClanoartxI; but officers and 
soldiers declared for their old ohief. Inchi- 
quin, who was then supporting the parlies 
mentary cause, was carrying all before himin 
Munster, and the net was evidently dosing 
1 round Rinuccini and the confederacy. Prom 
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Clonmel the nunoio went to Galway, wliero 
lie heard that Ormonde had left Ireland, and 
that Preston’s army had been annihilated by 
tho parliamentarian Michael Jones near 
Trim (ib. p. 299). In October Monnerie, the 
Trench agent, thought Rinuocini meditated 
(light from Ireland. ‘ Your eminence,’ he 
wrote to Mazarin, ‘ lenows the nuncio’s in- 
clinations, and I will merely say that ho now 
receives as many curses from tho people as 
ho formerly received plaudits’ (Confedera- 
tion and IVar, vii. 834). Glamorgan, now 
Marquis of Worcester, sailed from Galway 
to Trance in September, and in October 
the appearance of Mahony’s inflammatory 
‘ Apologetic Disputation ’ increosed the nun- 
cio’s difficulties at Galway, where the book 
was condemned by the municipality in lan- 
guage of extraordinary vigour (IIabdihait, 
p. 123) [soo Manonr, Oororoja]. 

Hinucoini returned to Kilkenny in No- 
vember, only to hear of Incliiquin's brilliant 
victory at Knoclnianuss. Tho assembly was 
sitting and engaged in bitter recrimination 
fbce MaoMahon, IIebiju]. Tho nuncio found 
he had little power, ‘being now,’ says Boll- 
ings, ‘ better known, and hie excommunica- 
tions by his often thundering of thorn grown 
more cheap’ ( Confederation and W / nr,vu.88). 
Finding his posit ion pleasantor at Waterford, 
ho withdrew thither at the end of January. 
In February Inchiquin look Carrick-on-Suir 
for the parliament, and tlirealonod Kilkenny, 
hut declared for tho king in April, and at 
once sought an accommodation with tho con- 
federacy on tho basis of tho status q no , and 
until Ormonde should ret urn to Ireland. Iti- 
uuccini refused to trout with a genoral who 
had killed priests, hut the supremo council, 
in spite of Kinuocini's threats, concluded n 
truce with Inchiquin on 20 May (ib, vi. 230). 
On lhe_27th liinncciiri, who wub supported 
by a majority of tho bishops, oxcomnumicatod 
all who adhered to the truce, and put under 
an interdict tho towns which submitted 
to it (ib. p. 24i). Four days lntov tho 
supremo council appealed to Homo against 
this sentence, Einuocini escaped from Kil- 
kenny to O’Neill's quarters at Maryborough, 
and thonco by Athloue to Galway, whore ho 
busiod himself about tho convocation of a 
national synod. Tho party opposed to him 
at Kilkenny pronounced his runs urea null and 
void [see Hour, David]. Tho jesuits, bare- 
footed Carmelites, and cathedral clergy woro 
against tho nuncio, while the Franoiscansand 
Dominicans took lus side ( Embassy , p. 468). 
Herosented theatfitudoof tho jesuits bitterly, 
attributing to them and their provincial Ma- 
lone ‘ the greater share of the blame for tho 
loss of Ireland' (ib, p. 475), lie even declared 
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Ormonde landed at Cork on Michaelmas 
day 1648, and on 16 Jan. 1648-9 concluded 
a peace with the catholio confederates thus 
consolidating the chief royalist interests in 
Ireland. The confederates broke finally with 
Rmuccmi at the beginning of the nemtia 
Uons, and warned him to ‘intermeddle not in 
any of the affairs of this kingdom’ (Confede- 
ration and War,y i. 294-301). Duenoticeof 
this was given to tho corporation of Galway 
and tho nuncio’s lust months there cannot 
have been o greeably spent. The Carmelites 
having resisted tho interdict under which the 
churches were closed, Rinuccini had their 
bell pulled down. John do Burgo [q. y,] 
archbishop of Tuam, sided with the friars, and 
wished to soo the nuncio’s warrant (Habdi- 
JIAN, p. 124). ‘ Ego non ostendam,’ said Si. 
nuccini. ‘El ego non obediam,’ retorted De 
Burgo, whom the nuncio had himself recom- 
mondod for tho archbishopric. Rinuccini was 
blockaded by Clanricarde. The latter acted 
with Ormonde and Inchiquin, and was deter- 
mined that no national synod should be held 
at Galway (ib. p. 639). Tho nuncio kept a 
frigate ready for months, and at length sailed 
for Ilavro on 23 Fob. 1648-9. 

Ithuicoini did not roach Home till early in 
November. Hie agents had been smoothing 
tho way for him, and working against Father 
Howe, provincial of the barefooted Car- 
melites, who had boon there since January 
on behalf of tho Irish supreme council. 
Uinuccini’s outward reception was honour- 
ablo, but Innocent, according to the oft- 
ropeal od story, accused him of rash conduct. 
On 28 March 1660 the pope empowered 
cortain prelates to absolve those who had 
disobeyed Kinuccini's censures. A general 
absolution was refused, for it would ‘ seem to 
molco tho pope docido that the censures wore 
unjust, and it would further fellow that the 
seo apostolic would positively approve of con- 
tracts mado with heretics, which it never 
did at any time’ ( Confederation and Wav, 
vii. IIS). 

Rinuccini went back to Fermo in June 
1660, and was received therewith rejoicings. 
Ho suffered ail apoplectic seizure soon after, 
and a second carried him off on 6 Dec. 1663. 
lie had adorned the hall of the arebiepiscopal 
palace with pictures to illuetroto his Irish 
mission, but they were destroyed by Cardinal 
Puracoiani in tho next century. lie left be- 
hind him a vast quantity of papors. His only 
purely literary production was ‘II Capuccino 
Scozzese,’ purporting to bo a life of George 
Leslie (d. 1687) [q. v.] The preface to the 
French version, of which there are many 
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editions) calls KinuccinL 1 homme d’esprit, de 
condition, efc de haute probitS.’ It was 
licensed by the prior and sub-prior of the 
Paris Jacobins, as ‘ histoire merveilleuse et 
e4s vSritable.’ 

As a statesman Einueeini failed through 
lade of patience and adaptability, but as an 
ecclesiastic he deserves praise. Irish church 
■patronage was in his hands for some years, 
and there is abundant evidence of the pains 
lie took to make good appointments. He was 
accused of making bishops who would be 
his tools afterwards, but De Burgo was one 
of his nominees. His foibles were an uneasy 
sense of dignity, an almost childish delight 
® the outward trappings of authority, and a 
despotic temper poculiarly unsuitable to the 
work in hand. lie quarrelled with every 
one who had an opinion of his own, and 
made personal enemies of men without whose 
support he was merely beating the air. 

[The chief printed authority is la Nunzia- 
tnra in Irlanda, by Giusoppo Aiuzzi, Florence, 
1811, which was tiuiislalod by Annio Hutton ns 
The Embassy in Ireland, Dublin, 1873. Aiazzi 
vis librarian to the Einuccini family at Florence, 
and the manuscripts undor his chargo, from 
which he published solcclions only, wore dis- 
persed after tiro doath of the irnirquis, Pietro 
PuncoEco Einuccini, in 1848. Many wore pur- 
chased by the Tuscan government, and those are 
bow in tho Eibliolcca Nnzionnlo at Florence, 
where they were oxaminod by tho present writer 
in March 189(5. No papers relating to tho Irish 
mission wore found among them. The cata- 
logues am rudimontary, hut tho officials, both of 
the library and archives, believe that all the 
documents used by Ainrzi are now nt Milan in 
the possession of tho Trivttlei family, who are 
related to the Einuccini. Tho papers at Ilolk- 
hum nro described in tho Hist. MSS. Comm. 
8th Eep. ti. 341. Among thorn is a copy of 
the compilation made for Tommaso Eiuucoini 
after his brother’s death. Carlo referred to this 
as the nuncio's memoirs, and Dr. Thomas Birch 
[q. v.] attacked Curto for tho use he had turned 
it to. As Lord Leicester's MS. it has been more 
thoroughly explored for Gardiner's History of 
the Groat Civil War. A modern copy, which has 
accompanied him to Australia, was mado for 
Cardinal Moran, who has published many docu- 
ments in tho Spicilrgium Ossorionso, 3rd sor. Soo 
also Gilbert’s Contemporary Hist, of Affairs in 
Ireland, nud Confederation and War in Irolandj 
Vindici® Catholioorum Hlbernios, Paris, 1850 ; 
Bishop French's Unkind Deserter, 1070 ; Sola- 
zione della Battaglia . . . . di cinque di Giugno, 
1040, Eome and Florence, 1640 ; Clarendon’s 
Hist, of the Eobellion; Do Burgo's Hibernia 
Dominieana, 1702; Walsh's Hist. ofthoEoroon- 
stranoo, 1074 ; Borlnso’s Hist, of the Execrable 
Irish Eobellion, 1080; Costlohaven's Momoirs, 
ed. 1715 ; Curio's Ormonde ; Hnrdiman’s Hist. 
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of Galway; and articles on PnnsTOJT, Thomas, 
first Viscodst Tara, and O'Bitms, Mnnisocou, 
first Eatu, of Ikchiqtiin.] E. B-l. 

EIOLLAY, FEAN CIS, M.D. (1748- 
1707), physician, son of Christopher Eiollay 
of Gumgamp, France, was born in Brittany. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and there graduated B.A., devotmg himself 
mainly to classical studies. He published 
at Oxford in 1770 a student’s edition of the 
text with Rcitzius’s Latin version of Lucian's 
jrfif 8 ti loTopiav (ruyyparjieiv, dedicated to his 
friend, Thomas Winstnnley. He was incor- 
porated at Oxford on 13 Jan. 1777, proceeded 
M.A. on 29 April 1780, and began to prac- 
tice medicine at NewbuTy, He published in 
1778 in London * A. Letter to Dr. Hardy on 
the Ilints he has given concerning the Origin 
of Gout,’ in which he makes the ingenious 
suggestion that gout is a disease of the ner- 
vous system, but fails to support it by any 
anatomical evidence. Dr. Hardy published 
a reply in 1780. Eiollay graduated M.B. at 
Oxford in March 1782, and M.D. on 13 July 
1784. lie moved to London, where he lived 
in Hart Street, Bloomsbury, and in 1783 pub- 
lished ‘ Tho Doctrines and Practice of Hip- 
pocrates in Surgery and Physic,’ an abstract 
of the Hippocratic writings, with a complete 
translation of the aphorisms. He became a 
candidate or member of the College of Phy- 
sicians on 0 Aug. 1781, and was elected a 
fellow on 15 Aug. 1785. In 1787 he deli- 
vered tho Gulstonmn lectures, three in num- 
ber, on fever. They were published, with o 
Latin preface, in 1788, ana contain a dear 
account of the classical, mediseval, and then 
existing doctrines as to fever, without any 
clinical illustrations or personalobservations. 
lie also gave tho Harveian oration in 1787, 
and was Croonian lecturer in 1788, 1789, 
and 1790. lie went to live at Margate in 
1791, and there died in 1791. 

[Hunk's Coll, of Phys. ii. 357 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Works.] N. M. 

EIOS, JOSEPH eh MENDOZA x (1762- 
1816), astronomer. [See Mendoza.] 

BIOU, EDWAED (1758 P-1801), cap- 
tain in the navy, after serving in the Bar- 
flour, flagship of Sir Thomas Pye [q. v.l at 
Portsmouth, and in the Eomney with vice- 
admiral John Montagu, on the Newfoundland 
station, joined the Discovery as a midship- 
man with Captain Charles Olerke [q. vl), 
whom ho followed to the Eesolution. On 
his return to England he passed his exami- 
nation on 19 Oct. 1780, being then, accord- 
ing to his passing certificate, upwards of 
twenty-two. On 28 Oct, 1780 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant. He was 

4 n 
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then appointed to the Scourge in the West 
Indies, and on 8 Feb. 1782 was discharged 
from her to ITnslar hospital. From April 
1788 to June 1784 he was serving in the 
Ganges guardship a( Portsmouth ; and, after 
nearly two years on half pay, was appointed 
in March 1780 to the Salisbury, flagship of 
ltoar-odmiral John Elliot at Newfoundland. 
In November 1788 ho was again placed on 
half pay, hut in April 1789 was appointed 
to command the Guardian, a 44-gun ship, 
ordered out to Sydney with stores, cattle, 
and convicts. The Guardian sailed in the 
autumn, and on 24 Doc., being then in lut. 
44° S. and long. 41° E., foil in with a hugo 
iceberg or ice-island, from which Riou del or- 
mined to fill up his water. But, approach- 
ing it for that purpose, the ship struck heavily 
on a point which extended a long way under 
water, and on gotling off appeared to ho 
sinking. Next day Ition sent away the boats 
■with os many men as tlioy could hold, to 
endeavour to reach the Gape of Good IIopo, 
distant more than four hundred leagues. 
After nine days tlioy wore piokod up by a 
French merchant ship, and were safely landed 
at tlio Capo on 18 Jan. The position of 
Hiou, meantime, was one of extromo danger, 
from the stato of the ship, tho violence 
of the weather, and the unruly temper of 
the convicts. But courage, seamanship, and 
tact overcame alL difficulties, and after a 
voyage almost without a parallel, tho Guar- 
dian sighted the Cape on 21 Fob. 1700, and 
was towed into Table Bay by boats sont out 
to hor assistance. She was then run on the 
bonoh and became a complete wroelc, Lliou 
returned to England, whore ho was imme- 
diately promoted to tho ranlr of commandor, 
and to that of captain on 4 Juno 1791 . 

In 1798 he was appointed to the Hoso 
frigate, one of tho squadron whichj in No- 
vember, Railed with Sir John Jervis (after- 
wards Earl of St. Vincent) [q. v.] for tlio 
"West Indies, where alio was present at the 
operations against Martinique and Guade- 
loupe in 1794. In 1795 ho was moved into 
the Beaulieu of 40 guns; but ins health 
gave way, and ho was invalided. lie after- 
words commanded tlio Princess Augusta 
yacht, and in July 1799 commissioned tho 
Amazon frigate, which in 1 801 was atlacliod 
to tho fleet sent to tho Baltic under Sir 
Hyde Parker (1739-1807) [q, vj, took the 
commander-in-chief and Lord Nelson in to 
examine the defences of Coponhngon on 
81 March, and on 1 April lod the detached 
squadron through the narrow channel by 
whioh it advancod. During the night of 
1 April Biou was in almost constant attend- 
ance on Nolson ; and in the last instructions 
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prior to the battle of Copenhagen the frigates 
and small craft were plaeed under his orde? 
‘to perform such service as he is directed bv 
Lord Nelson. When the battle began m 
consequence of three of the English aid™ 
haying got on shore, the Crown battery was 
left unopposed. Hiou, with the frigate? 
endeavoured to fill the void, but their feeble 
armament was no match for the batterv’s 
heavy guns, and they suffered great loss 
Hiou himself was severely wounded in the 
head hy_ a splinter, but was sit ting on a 
gun-carnage encouraging his men when a 
cannon-shot cut him in two. From Parker’s 
letter reporting his death (Nicolas, iv. 820 ) 
it apponrs that he was not married, and that 
his mother woe still living. Hiou is de- 
scribed by Brenton a8 having all the quali- 
ties of ' a perfect officer.’ Nekon, who had 
no acquaintance with him before 31 March 
was much struck by the discipline of the 
Amazon, and conceived an immediate affec- 
tion for him. ‘ Tn poor dear Hiou,’ hewrote 
‘tlio country has sustained an irreparable 
loss’ (ib. vil. p, ccv). Parliament voted a 
monument, to his memory in St. Paul's; and 
in literature his name will live as ‘ the gal- 
lant, good Hiou ’ of Campbell’s ballad. 

[List Books and Official Papers in tho Public 
Record Offlco; Bronton’s Navhl Hist. i. 90; Naval 
Chronicle, v. 482 ; Nicolas's Nelson Despatches, 
iv. 302-30.] J. If. L. 


BIPARIIS, »D. [See Budvebs.] 

RIPLEY, GEORGE (d. 1490?), alche- 
mist, was born at Biploy in Yorkshire of a 
family whioli Booms to have become extinct 
during tho fifteenth century. In his ‘ Me- 
dulla Alcliimiro’ ( Sloano MS, 1624) Ripley 
givoB tho names of nine places in Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire whore his kindred were 
found. According to his own account, he 
was an Angustininn and a canon of Bridling- 
ton, who had studied in Borne and at other 
places in Italy. In 1471 he was in England 
zealously pursuing tho study of alchemy, and 
in 1 470 he dodicatod his ‘ Medulla Alchimiee ’ 
to George Nevillo[q.v.], archbishop of York. 
ITo asked bis patron for a home in some re- 
ligious house. Tho death of the archbishop 
probably forced Ripley to return to Bridling- 
ton, wlioro ho seems to have been buried. 
What purports to bo an early drawing of 
his grave is found in Cotton, MS. Vit, E. x. 

Ripley was probably the first to popularise 
the works attributed to Raymond Lully, 
which wore translated into Latin in 1446, 
and exerted great influence in England on 
the alchemical revival. He wrote several 
works, including ‘ Ooncordanti® Guidonis et 
Raimundi [Lullii],' which appeared probably 
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after 1471, and a cantilena, iu imitation of 
Lully between 1450 and 1470. In 1471 lie 
compiled ‘The Compound of Alchemic,’ a 
treatise in English dedicated to Edward IV. 
This work illustrates the growing interest in 
alchemy which the relaxation of the law 
against multiplying gold encouraged, espe- 
cially in London and Westminster. At 
the same time it shows traces of Platonist 
influences. Manuscripts are in the libraries 
of Corpus Chrieti College, Oxford (No. 
clxxii. fol. 17). and in University Library, 
Cambridge (Ff. ii. 23 ; a fragment is also 
in Cambr. Univ. MS. Kk. vi.30, ff. 42 i-46). 
It was first printed in 1691, 'with certaine 
briefe additions ... set foorlh by Ralph 
Hubbards,’ and then by Ashmole in his 
1 Theatrum Ohomicnm,’ 1662. 

Ripley’s 'Medulla Alcliimi/o’ was also 
very popular ; the dedication alone to the 
archbishop of York is printed by Ashmole. 
Ripley was undoubtedly the most widely 
studied of tlio later alchemists. His works 
(‘ Opera Ohimica’) were printed in Latin at 
Cassel in 1649, and many of the English 
pieces appear in Ashmole’s ' Theatrum Che- 
micum/ 1052. In 1678 there appeared an 
anonymous book of some interest, entitled 
‘ Ripley Reviv’d : or an exposition upon Sir 
George Riploy’s Hormetico-Poetical Works,’ 
Loudon, 1078, 8vo (Oobsub, Collectanea, ix. 
197). 

The alchemist Ripley has been confused 
with George (or Gregory) Ripley (d. 1400 P), 
a Carmelite friar of Boston, and author of 
lives of St. Rot olpli and John of Bridlington 
and of ‘ llistoria Oompassionis Marias.’ None 
of these works are known, to ha extant (Ln- 
UBP, ed. 1709, p. 383; Bald, 10,67, p. 622). 

[Core’s Oat. MSS. in Coll, Aulisque Oxon, ; 
Cat. MSS. in Univ. Cambr. Libr. j Vossius’s 
Jlist. Lat. 1661, p. 637; Oudin’s Comment, de 
Hcriptt. iii. eol. 2872 j Waite’B Lives of Al- 
cliemystical Philosophers, pp. 134-6; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit. ; Warton’s English Poetry ; Puller’s 
Worthies of England.) R. S. 

RIPLEY, THOMAS (d. 1768), archi- 
tect, born in Yorkshire, ie said to have walked 
to London, as a lad, to seek his fortune. He 
at first worked as a carpenter, and afterwards 
kept a coffee-shop in Wood Street, Cheapside, 
On 14 March 1705 he was admitted to the 
freedom of tlio Carpenters’ Company. He 
owed his advancement in life to the patron- 
age of Sir Robert Walpole, one of whose 
servants he married. In 1718 he was clerk 
of the works at the King’s Mews, and under- 
took his first public worlt in that year, when 
he rebuilt the oustom-liouso, which had been 
destroyed by fire in 1716. The new building 


was itself burnt down in 1814. On 10 Aug. 
1721 Ripley was appointed chief carpenter to 
all his maj esty’s works and buildings in Eng- 
land, in succession to Grinling Gibbons. 
Prom 1722 to 1736 he was engaged in carry- 
ing out Colin Campbell’s design for Hough- 
ton Hall, Norfolk, for Sir R. Walpole, in- 
troducing many improvements of his own. 
'Plans and Elevations of Houghton ’ was 
published by Ripley, jointly with William 
Kant [q. v.l and Isaac Ware [q. v.], in 2 vols. 
fol. 1756-60. Prom 1724 to 1780 he was 
also building Lord W alpole’s seat, Wolterton 
House, Norfolk, according to Horace Wal- 
pole ' one of the beat houses of the size in 
England.’ Prom 1724 to 1726 he was en- 
gaged in building the Admiralty, Whitehall, 
which R. Adam afterwards completed by 
adding the foyade. Ripley’s estimate for this 
building was 22,4001. In 1729 he designed 
the interior and roof of the chapel at Green- 
wich Ilospital, which was burnt in 1779. 
Meanwhile, on 8 May 1726, he became comp- 
troller of the board of works in succession to 
Sir John Vanbrugh, and held this appoint- 
ment till 1738. In 1737 he was appointed 
keeper of his majesty’s private roads, gates, 
and bridges, and conductor in Mb royal pro- 
gresses. In 1742 he obtained a grant of arms 
from the Heralds’ College. In June 1744 he 
paid Ms fine to be excused serving the office 
of sheriff of London and Middlesex. He 
died 10 Feb. 1768 at Ms official residence at 
Hampton Court, and was buried in Hampton 
church, where he is commemorated by a slab 
in the floor. His first wife died on 17 Nov. 
1737. On 22 April 1742 he married Miss 
Bucknall of Hampton, Middlesex, who is 
said to have had a fortune of 40,0007. He 
left three sons, the eldest of whom inherited 
a considerable fortune, and several daughters. 
His portrait, by Gardiner, is at Wolterton, 
and a later portrait, by J. Highmore, is in 
the possession of his descendants. Ripley 
was gibbeted by Pope in the distich : 

Heaven visits with a taste the wealthyfool. 

And needs no rod but Ripley with his rule 

( Epistle to Burlington, 11. 17, 18, and note). 
The attack is attributed by Walpole to the 
jealousy of Pope’s patron, Lord Burlington, 
who wanted the comptrollership for Ms own 
architect, Kent. Ripley’s designs were heavy 
and tasteless, but he was skilled in construc- 
tion, and the interior arrangements of Ms 
buildings were convenient. 

[Gent. Mag. vii. 61 6, 702, yiii. 166, 222, rii. 
274, xiv. 333, xxviii. 94; Builder, ix. 2-3, xx. 
66 3 ; Diet, of Architecture ; Pope, ed. Blwin 
and Courthope, iii. 173 ; Walpole’s Anecdotes, 
ed. Wornum, p. 769.] C. D. 

4x2 
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RIPON, Bawl 03 ?. [See Rohiitson, Fue- 
dtuxiok John, first Ea.hl, 1782-1859.] 

RIPPINGILLE, EDWARD YILLIERS 
(1798P-1859), painter ancl writer on art, 
stated lo liavo boon born in 1798, was son of a 
fanner at Kind’s Lynn in Norfolk, and as an 
artist was boli-t aught. In 1813 he exhibited 
a small subject-picture, ‘Enlisting,’ «t the 
Royal Academy. In the ensuing years ho 
met with some success, exhibiting ‘ A Scone 
in a Gaming llouso,’ ‘ A Country Post Ollioo,’ 
and similar subjects. lie next turned his 
attention to representations of English do- 
mestic and rural life, suoh as * Going lo the 
Pair,’ ‘A Recruiting Pnvly,’ &c., and a scries 
of six pictures onlillod ‘The Progress ol’ 
Drunkenness,’ In 1 837 Rippingille went to 
Home, where ho dovotod himself to Italian 
subjects until 184(5. lie then returned homo 
and resumed pictures of English life. In 
1843 lie was a competitor at the West- 
minster Cartoon Exhibition, and gained 0110 
of the prizes. Ripping illn was also a writer 
and lecturer on art subjects, anil contributed 
stories and article i to ‘Bentley’s Magazine,’ 
t he ' Art Journal,’ and other periodicals. In 
1813 ho started an art periodical entitled 
‘ The Artist’s and Amateur’s Magazine, ’ 
which had a Rhorl career, llippingillo’s 
writings and criticisms on art and artists 
wore tinged with an egotism and prejudice 
which not unfroquenUy gave offence. lie 
died suddenly on 22 April 1859 of heart 
disease at. the vailwny station of Swan Vil- 
lage in Khrnpshire. There is a picture by 
him in the Sheepshanks collection at the 
South Kensington Museum. 

| Redgrave's Dirt, of A 1 Lists; Art Jimrn.il, 
5 869, p. 187; Gm-os’s Diet, of Artists, 170(1- 
1893.] ]j. 0. 

RIPPON, JOHN (1 751-1830), baptist 
divine, the son of John Rippon, n baptist 
minister first at Tiverton and then at 
llp-Oltevy, Devon, was born at Tiverton on 
29 April 1751, lie was educated at the 
British Academy, entered the ministry, and 
on 1 Aug. 1773 became pastor of the baptist 
churi h in Garter Lane, Tooley Street (aft or- 
wards removed in conscqiumco of the re- 
building of Loudon Bridge, 182(1-31, to New 
Park Struct, whore a now chapel was eom- 

i detail on 0 May 1833). Of his predecessor, 
>r. John Gill [n.v.J, ho wrote a ‘ Uriel 
Mumoir,’ published two years after Ids own 
death (London, 1838, Rvo), These two di- 
vines occupied the same nasi oral ollir.u in 
succession for a period of upwards of 117 
years. Like the majority of his co-religionists, 
Rippon gavo Ills warm sympathy to the 
Americans during the war of independence, 


and was ra correspondence with l«j;„„ 
baptists on the other side of the A tW? 3 
The Baptist College of Provideneefe 
Island, conferred "upon him the 
D.D. in 1792. From 1790 until 1809 Pir> 
editod ‘ TheBaptist Annual Registo 
mg valuable' sWclies of the state ofreliK 
among different denominations of good men 
at home and abroad.’ In 1803 ho printed 
‘A Discourse on the Origin and Progress of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
lodgo among the Poor,’ from the foundation 
of the society in ] 760 down to 1802. p r0 m 
1800 onwards he began collecting materials 
relating to Bunliill Fields. The bulk of 
his manuscript collections occupyinir eleven 
volumes (Addit, MSS. 28513-23), was pur- 
chased by I ho British Museum on 28 July 
1870 from ‘ Mrs. Rippon,* a daughter-in-law 
and includes many ongravod portraits and 
valuable, if diffuse, biogmpliios of several 
hundred nonconformist, divines. Anotliercol- 
loclion of ‘Jhmhill inscriptions’ made by 
Rippon is preserved in the library of the 
Heralds’ College, Doctors’ Commons. The 
‘Bunliill Memorials’ (1849), by John An- 
drews Jones [q. v.], fulfils Rippon’s design. 

Rippon is best known ns tlio compiler of a 
‘Selection of Hymns from tlio Best Authors, 
intended as nil Appendix to Dr. Watts’s 
Psalms and Hymns,’ London, 1827, 12mo; 
tlio British Museum lias an interleaved 
copy, with tlio author’s manuscript notes and 
revisions. Rippon publisliod a tontli edition, 
witli sixty additional hymns, in 1800 (Lon- 
don, 1 2mo). A tliirt Lctli edition, with further 
additional liynniR, nppoarad in 1830; and 
in 18 1 1 appeared the ‘ comprehensive edi- 
tion,’ known lo hyinnologibts as ‘ Tlio Com- 
prehensive Rippon,’ containing in all 1,170 
hvinim in one hundred metres. Among 
the few hymns of llippon’s own composition 
urn some of acknowledged morit, such as 
‘Tlio day has dawned, Jehovah comes.’ He 
also print ud an ‘Index to Dr. Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns’ (Loudon, 1810, 12mo), besides 
a baptist ealeeliisni and several separate ser- 
mons. The sale of his hymnal is said to have 
brought hint in a comfortable income, llippon 
died in London on 17Doc.i83(l,intheeighty- 
sixl h year of his ago and the sixty-fourth year 
of his ministry, and was buried in Bunliill 
Fields cometery on 24 Doo. The British 
Museum purchased, on 12 Aug. 1883, four 
stout volumes of itippon’s correspondence 
(Addit. MRS. 25380-89), arranged in alpha- 
betical order of writers, with the anonymous 
letters at 1 ho end. Many of these letters 
are addressed to Rippon as to a confessor, 
and arc of psychological intorest. 

A younger brother, Tuomas Ripi?on (1761- 
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1835), torn at Tiverton in 1761, entered the in 1605 and completed in 1630, was eircu- 
J3nnk °f England, was trained in the severe lated in manuscript copies until 1714, when 
school of Abraham Newland [q.v.], and even- a garbled edition was issued by Edmund 
tually succeeded him as chief cashier. Hedied Ourll [q. v.] in two small octavo volumes 
attho bank on 13 Aug. 1835. During over fifty (reissued in 1723, and by another pub- 
years’ service he took but one holiday, which lisher, Meres, in 1725 and 1733). In 1773 
he abridged to three days. By preciseness, William Ohapple (jq. v.] issued proposals 
lodgment, and thrift, lie amassed 60,000/. for a new edition, with a continuation to his 
(Gent. May. 1835, ii. 331 2, 070). _ own time, but lived to complete only a small 

The .TohnRippon, composer of ‘ The Oruci- part of it, which was published in 1785, four 
fivion, a Sacred Oratorio ’ in vocal score, fol. years after his death. In 1811 an excellent 
(Sac. Harm. Soc. Cat. p. 68), appears to have edition was published from a manuscript 
been a nephew of the divine. belonging to John Coles of Stonehouse. 

[Times, 20 Dee. 1836; John Andrews Jones's It was lointly edited by one of the pub- 
jknhill Memorials, pp. _ 232-C ; BapList Mag. lishers, Rees of Plymouth ; by John Taylor, 
1837. P- 36 j Ivimoy’s Hist, of English Baptists, F.R.S., of Holwell House, near Tavistock, 
lii, 462; Ann. Reg. 18.17, p. 162 Julian's Diet. w ho contributed sixtv-eight pages of nddi- 
of Hyninology ; Rotes and Queries, Gth set. xi. tional matter containing the history of pro- 
20.] porty in some parishes down to that period ; 

RISDON, THISTHAM(1660P-1640), to- by William Woollcombe, M.D., ofPlymouth; 
Tiograplier, bom at Winscot St. Giles, near and by the Rev. John Swete of Oxton Hou«e, 
Torrington, Devonshire, about 1580, was Kenton. Devonshire ( Western Antiquary, 
eldest son of William Risdon (d. 1622), who vi. 218). An index to the ‘Survey,’ by 
W as third eon of Giles Itisdon of Bableigh, Arthur B. Prowse, M.D., was commenced 
Parkbam, Devonshire. Ills mother Joau in the 1 Transactions ’ of the Devonshire 
(d. 1610) was daughter of George Pollard, Association for 1894 (xxvi. 419). 
of Langley, High Bickington, Devonshire, Risdon was apparently a puritan, some- 
and relict of Michael Barry (d. 1670) of what inclined to proach and moralise, but 
Winscot. Wood, in his inaccurate account his observations are nowhere obtrusive, 
of him, conjectures that ‘ about the end of Many quaint touches are met with through- 
Elizabeth’s reign ’ ho entered either Exeter out tho book. In Risdon are told for the fei 
College or lJroadgates Hall (now Porabroko time the old Devonshire stories of Elflida and 
College), Oxford, hut left tho university Ethelwold, of Ghilde the Hunter, Budockside 
■without a degree. He inherited the astute and his daughter, and the Tiverton Eire. 
ofWinscotfroraluslinlf-sistoronthemother’s Risdon also left in manuscript a ‘Note- 
side, Tlummin Barry, wifo of John Trip- book’ containing further genealogical and 
coney of Gulvall, Cornwall, who diod child- heraldic collections on Devonshire. It is 
less, Hero lie himself died in June 1040, preserved in the library of the dean and 
and' was buried in St. Giles’s church on the chapter at Exeter, and has been edited from 
23rd of that month. In 1608 I 10 married the original manuscript by James Dallas and 
Pascha, daughter of Thomas Chaff or Chafe Henry G. Porter, 1897. 

(d, 1605) of Ohadoomho, Somorset, and [Trans, of Devonshire Assoe. vii. 79, xiv. 48, 
Exeter, by whom lie had issue two sons, jq ( w itli list of manuscript copies of the ‘Smi- 
thies (1008-1644) and William, and two voy'); Bouse and Courtneys Bibl Cornnb. 
daughters, Margaret (cl 1030) and Joan, ij, 572 ; Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 
After tho doath of Giles, tho elder son, flOO; Prince’s Worthies of Devon, 1701, p. 
without issue, and of Mary Risdon, daughter 647 ; Lysons's Magna Britannia, vol. ri.pt. i. p„ 
of tho socond sou William, who, though four eoxii, pt. ii. pp. 1 , 2, 249-7 ; Redone Survey, 
times married, left no surviving issue, Wins- od, 1811, introduction and P. 421 ; Pridhsm a 
cot came to Robert Lovett, son of Edward Devonshire Collections, PP- 204-A; Notwand 
Lovett of Tavistock, »evonsliiro, by the Bibl. %bSL 

heiress of James ITcarlo (d. 1600) of Corf , ? p 2097 ; Allibone's Diet of Authors, h, 

Tawstoclr, who had married Joan (d. 1602), Oj ' D p vidson > a Bibl. Devon.] G. G. 

^ RISHANGER, WILLIAM v (1260 ?- 

Risdon lived on intimate term, with his 1812 P), monk of St. Aftm. an* chro- 
Vrotlior topographers, SirWilliamPolo(1661- mcler, derived his name from the vdlage of 
1636) [or -£] and Thomas Westcote (Jl. Rishangles, about four miles distant from 
1630) fa. v.] and derived much assistance Eye in feuflblk, where he is supposed tohave 
frmntheir collections. Ilis ' Oliorograpliical been horn. He was, >7 his own state. 
Description or Survey of Dovon,’ commenced nient (given in -acsimile from the autobio. 
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graphical memorandum of MS. Bibl, Ref/. 
14 C. 1, as a frontispiece to IIalliwell’s 
Oamdou Soc. edit, of tlie Citron, do Beilis), 
a monk of forty-one years’ standing, and 
sixty-two yoars of age, on S May 1812, so 
thatliewas probably born in 1250, and 'became 
a Benodietino at St. Albans Abbey in 1271, 
The date, 8 May, is more probably that of 
his 'profession’ than of liis birth. The zeal 
for composing chronicles which had so dis- 
tinguished the St. Albans community in the 
days of Matthow Paris had almost died 
away in the generation of monks that 
succeeded the great historian. Rishanger 
rokindled the desire for historical composi- 
tion. lie describes himself as ‘ cronigraph.ua’ 
or ‘ cronicator,’ which probably moans simply 
writor of chronicles, though it might woll 
rofor to tho definite position of official ahboy 
chronicler which Roger of Wondovor [q. v.] 
and Matthow Paris I q. v.] had held in earlier 
t irnes. But Bale and subsequent wri tors ole- 
vnlo this statement into tho baseless theory 
that Rishanger was the salaried and oflioial 
chronicler of Henry III, and oven ‘historio- 
grapher royal.’ Bale, regardless of chro- 
nology, makes him tho immediate successor 
of Matthow Paris as royal historian, though 
Matthow died in 1250, when Rishanger was 
only nine yoars old. Tlin dale of Rislianger’s 
death is uncertain. If Rishanger wrote the 
chronicle (1250-1800) published as his by 
TIonryThomnsRiloy [q.v.lin tbo Rolls Series, 
it might be inferred that he was still ulivo in 
1827, since lie makes a reference to the death 
of lid ward IT ( Chronica, p. J10, od. Itiley), 
Hut. tliiH would give him an ago very rare 
in tho thirteenth century, and it seems very 
much more likely that, ho died not long after 
lie wrote the reference to himself in 1812. 

Tliomostimportant of J Unhang or ’s writings, 
and tho one most certainly assignable t o his 
pen, is his 1 Nar ratio do Bollis apud Lewes 
el Evesham,’ which oxlonds from 1258 to 
1207, and gives, with a good deal of vigour, 
picturesque detail, and political insight, an 
excellent account of tlioharons' wars, ft was 
written in JUshangor’s old age. In ono place 
ho alludos to the siege of Stirling in 1 80 1 
( Citron, do Beilis, p. 25), Tho autobiogra- 
phical x«i6sago already quoted shows it was 
not completed before 8 May 1812. The 
wrilur uses as sources the worlc of Matthew 
Paris, tho ‘ Libor Addilamoulorum, 1 and tho 
first Oontinuator of Matthew, 1 300— (1 1 . 
Thors maybe much in tho part: after 12Gd 
which is taken from contomporury enutinua- 
tiona now lost. But details like the oha- 
raotor of Simon do Montfort (who is com- 
pared to Josiah, bit. John the Baptist, and 
the apostles)may well come fromRisliauger'fl 


youthful reminiscences, as wiffilTkW^ 
ronees to tho condition of Entrland 
domestic history of St. Albans* He UW 
oyer, so ardent a panegyrist of Simon Z 
M. Bfimonl (Simon do Montfort,?, xi) a e _ 
scribes the book as a hagiography Ue 


fragment 

ot the manuscript, are enough to establish 
onnolusively Rishanger’B authorship The 
manuscript is written in a hand of the 
fourteenth century. It was elaborately if 
not yory oritieally edited by James Orchard 
Ilalliwell-Philhpps [q. v.] for the Camden 
Society m 1840. The am obiographical fmg- 
mont was long detached from Riahauge?s 
* Narralio ’ and pasted on to another manu- 
script (Bibl. MS. Rog. 14 0. i.), to make it 
appear that Riskangor was the compiler of 
the loiter of Edward I to Boniface VIII m 
1801 with regard to his claims to the Scottish 
crown. It. was restored to its oriainal place 
by Sir F. Madden. 

Only ono oilier work is certainly to he 
attributed to Rishanger. TkiB is the short 
chronielo published by Riley in his Rolls 
Berios volume of 1805 (pp. 411-28). The 
full title runs ' Quradam Rocapitulntio brevis 
do geRlis doiuini Edwardi,’ to which is pre- 
fixed tho rubric 1 Willulmi Rishanger Rasta 
Edwardi Primi liogis Anglice.’ These annuls 
are found in MS. Bibl. Reg. 14 0. i. and 
Oolton. MR. Claudius, I), vi. They have no 
great value, containing lit tie special informa- 
tion. Dr. Lioburniann (Mon. Germ,. Hist, 
Script, xxviii. 512) accepts, with Riley, tha 
authorship of Rishanger, on the authority 
of tile manuscript attestation, 

Besides this chronicle of the wars and 
the ‘(3esla Edwardi,’ Bale attributes five 
otlior historical works to Rishanger. But 
thi) only other book in his list which cou 
claim to he written by Rishanger is the 
lengthy chronicle which forms the bulk of 
Riley’s previously mentioned Rolls Series 
volume (pp. 1 280). This work is, in part at 
least, extant in several manuscripts. Of 
those MR. Bibl. Reg. 14 C. vii. (1259-1272), 
Cotton. MS. Claudius E. iii, (1259-1297), 
Cotton. MS. Faustina 13. ix. (1269-1306) 
are the three oldest . The last of these is the 
fullest and is tho main basis of Riley’s text. 
Riley, while accepting on the faith of 
the manuscript litlo, ‘ Willolmi Rishanger 
Monoehi 8. Albani Chronica, ’ Rishanger’s 
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1 j 0 deamed an open question.’ There can 
he little doubt tliat Rishanger had no hand 
in this part of the work. It was not com- 
pleted before 1327, and chronological con- 
siderations make it impossible that Rishanger 
was alive then. M. B6mont (Simon do Mont- 
fort, ix-xi) is of opinion, too, that Rishanger 
was not responsible for the early part of the 
chronicle. In its oldest manuscript (MS. 
Bibl Reg. 14 0. vii.) Riley’s chronicle is 
given ns a continuation of Matthew Paris, 
andconceolsthe name of the compiler (Riley, 
Introd. p. xxi). It is Just possible tnat the 
Camden Society chronicle is an elaborated 
edition, with embellishments and amplifica- 
tions of the more frigid and dry, but more pre- 
cise and accurate, narrative edited by Riley. 

[Willelmi Rishanger Chronica et Annales, ed. 
B,T. Riley (Rolls Ser.), with tlio editor's intro- 
duction, especially pp. Ix-xvi ; the Chronicle 
of William do Rishanger of the Barons’ Wars, 
ed. J- 0. Ilalliwoll (Camden Soc,); Monumenta 
Germ. Hist., Scriptoros, xxviii. 612-13; Bale’s 
Sciiptt. Brit. Oat. pp. 37fi-7 ; Tanner's Bibl. 
Brit., Bemont’s Simon do Monlifort] T. F. T. 

RISHTON, EDWARD (1660-1680), 
catholic divine, descended from an ancient 
family near Blackburn, Lancashire, was bom 
in the diocese of Chester in 1660. He became 
a student at Oxford about 1608, ‘ as it seems 
in Brasenoso College, ’ and he graduated B.A. 
on 30 April 1672 (Oxford Vmv. Jtegister, vol. 
ii, pt. iii. v. 10). Soon afterwards he with- 
drew to the continent, and began to study 
theology in the English College at Douay on 
1 Oct. 1673. On 10 Nov. 1670 he and John 
Wright, B.D., wore sent to Rhoims to pre- 
pare the way for the migration to that city 
of their brothron in Douay. IIo was ordained 
priest at Oambray on 0 April 1677. In the 
same year ha was sent to Rome, whence he 
returned toDouay in 1680, and was appointed 
to the English mission. On 20 Nov. 1681 he, 
with Edmund Campion [q. v.], Ralph Sher- 
win, and other priosts, was tried for high 
treason at Westminster, and condemned to 
death (Slow, Annales , p. 096). The capital 
sentence, however, was not executed upon 
him, and ho was among the twenty-one 
jesuits, seminarists, and other ‘ massing 
priests ’ who, on 21 Jan. 1684-6, were shipped 
at tho Tower wharf to be conveyed to France, 
and banished tho realm for ever. They were 
landed ai Boulognn-sur-Mor. and were sent 
under conduct to Abbeville (Holinshbd, 
Chronicles, iii. 1379, 1880). Rishton arrived 
at the college of Douay, then temporarily 
settled at Rhoims, on 3 March 1684-6, After 
a brief sojourn there ho proceeded to the uni- 
versity ot Pont-it-M ousson in Lorraine, with 
t)ie intention of taking a degree in. divinity. 


He soon fled from that place, in order to 
avoid the plague, hut became infected with 
the malady, andjdied near Sointe-Mfinaliould 
on 29 June 1686 (Doan, Church Hist. ii. 74). 
He was burled there by the care of John 
Barnes [q. v.], a Benedictine. 

Rishton corrected and completed an im- 
perfect work in Latin on the history of the 
Reformation in England. This had been left 
to him by its author, Dr. Nicholas Sanders 
[q.v.], at his death, together with a small 
portion of a continuation beginning with the 
reign of Elizabeth. The work was published 
as ‘De Origins ac Progressu Schismatis An- 
glioani,’ Cologne, 1686, 8vo, In the continua- 
tion, 1 which was, in a manner, all his,’ RUhton 
printed two tracts, ‘Rerum pro religions 
eatholica ac in turri Londinensi gestarum, 
ab an. 1680 ad an. usque 1686, indiculus aeu 
diarium,’ and ‘ Raligiosorum et sacerdotum 
nomina, quipro defensione primatus Romance 
EcclesiBB per Martyrium consummati sunt, 
sub Henrico YHI Angliee Rege.’ The latter 
is mostly extracted from Sanders’s hook, ‘ De 
visibili Monorchia Ecclesise.’ 

Rishton’s other works are : 1. ‘ Synopsis 
rerum ecclesiasticarum ad annum Chnsti 
1677,’ Douay, by Jean Bogard, 1696, fol. ; a 
chronological table drawn up in twelve 
columns lor the use of the English students 
at Douay. 2, ‘ Schema per provocationem 
catholici ad protestantem doctum de dif- 
ferentiis inter vieibilem. ecclesiam Romanam, 
et occultum ac inauditum protestantium 
ccotum,’ Douay, 1676, 12mo. This work, 
which is mentioned by Tanner, is in English ; 
it begins with the words ‘ Firsts, seeing it 
oannot be denyed.’ 3. ‘Profession of his Faith 
made manifest, and confirmed by twenty-four 
Reasons or Motives.’ 

[Buckley and Madan’s Brasenose Oal. p. 6 ; 
Camden’s Annals, translated by R. N. 1636, 
p, 262; Duthillcaul, Bibl. Donaisionne, 1842, 
p. 42 j Foley's Records, vi. 69, 132 ; Foster's 
Alumni Oxou. early ser, iii. 1259 ; Law's Con- 
flict betwoen Seculars and Regulars, p, xxxix ; 
Pits, De Angbas Scriptoribns, p. 787 ; Records 
of tbs English Catholics, i, 438, ii. 476; Sanders's 
Rise and Growth of the Anglican Schism (Lewie), 
introd, pp. xiv and 879 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit, 
p. 684; wood’s Athens Oxon. (Bliss), i. 611, 
and Fasti, i. 189.] T. C. 

RISHTON, NICHOLAS (d. 1418), diplo- 
matist, was presumably a native of Rishton, 
Lancashire, and was, line others of his name, 
educated at New College, Oxford, where he 
was fellow in 1407 (Kibbt, Winchester Scho- 
lars, pp. 29, 86). On 9 June 1891 he was one 
of the clerks who were engaged at the Roman 
curia on the suit of John de Waltham, bishop 
of Salisbury, with his chapter (Fmdera, vii. 
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702). Ho held iho prebend of Polo at Credi- 
ton till 1410, and in 1809 he obtained the 
prebond of St. Stephen, Beverley. IIo was 
one of the English commissioners to negotiate 
with Franco on 28 April 1408, and was em- 
ployed in negotiations with the French and 
Flomings during the groatorpai't of this and 
the following two years. The French and 
English representatives could not ngroe on the 
basis for negotiations, and in October 1404 
Hash ton crossed over to England to lay the 
mattor before tho king nt Coventry. On 
12 Nov. lie and his colleagues had fresh in- 
structions for treating with Franco and 
Flanders ( ib . viii. SOI, 327, 844, 375-7 ; IIiN- 
onsToir,p.404; Nicolas, Proc. Privy Council, 

ii. 240-2). ltisliton returned to Calais on 
5 Dec., and tho negotiations proceeded through 
tho spring without much result. Atlkoondof 
1408 ho wont with Sir John Colvil and John 
Poltonon a mission to l’opo Gregory, and 
appears to have boon present as one of tho 
English representatives at. Pisa, ltisliton 
had papal graces sub expectations in 1406 
for prebends nt York, Salisbury, and Lincoln. 
IIo was prebendary of Nothor Avon, Salis- 
bury, from 4 Juno 1408 till his death in Juno 
1413. In 1401 lie is described as doctor 
utriusque juris and auditor of causes in tho 
holy apostolic palace. A number of letters 
written by ltisliton and his colleagues in con- 
nect ion withliis missions in 1 403-4 aropriuted 
in II ingest on’s ‘ lloyal and Historical Loiters 
during tho Reign of llonry IV’ (cf. pp. ciii- 
cx). For seven of tho letters ltisliton is 
solely responsible, ltisliton also wrote some 
sermons, and a treatise ‘Do tollondo fiohis- 
mato,’ which Loland says was formerly in tho 
library at Westminster Abboy {Collectanea, 

iii. 48). Tliero was another Nicholas Risli- 
ton, who was rector of St. Ilionys Baolc- 
churoli in 1430 (Nnwuouivr, llcpcrtorium, i. 
380), and who may ho tho person of llmt 
namo who had a graco to incept in canon 
law at Oxford on 26 Jan, 1443. 

[Jtymnr’e Fmdom, orig, edit. ; Nicolas’s Pro- 
ceedings and Ordinances of tho Priv.y Cuimcil ; 
Ilingeatou’e lloyal ami Historical Loiters, 
ItonrylV (Rolls 8or.); Wylio’s Hist, of England 
under Henry IV, i. 471—2, ii. 70, iii. 300 (boo 
noto 8 for further authorities), and 373 j Tan- 
ner's l)ibl. Brit,-lliji. p. 036.] O. L. K. 

RISING, JOHN (1750-1815), portrait 
and subject painter, had a largo practice in 
London, and was a regular exhibitor at tho 
Royal Academy from 1785 until his death. 
Among many distinguished persons who sat 
to him were William Wilborforco, Lord Mel- 
ville, Lord Nelson, Sir William Blackstone, 
Arthur Young, and Robert Bloomfield. His 
portraits aro pleasing in colour, and oxecutod 


with great truth and vigour! many of them 
have been engraved. Rising also parted 



Narcissus,’ some of winch were mezzotinted 

a V ™ ftr f’ J °. n< : 8 ’ \ nd o^ers. His nor. 
trait of Blackstone is m the Bodleian Libranr 
that of the first Marquis of Downshire It 
Hatfield, and that of Wilberforceinthenos 
session of the Earl of Crawford. Riaimr » 
said to have at one timo assisted Sir Joshua 
Reynolds with the backgrounds of his pic- 
tures. lie died in 1816, aged 69. ‘ 

[lteclgravo’s Diet, of Artists; Soguior’a Diet, 
of Painters ; Cat. of National Portrait Exhibi- 
tion, 1807 ; Royal Acudomy Catalogue:, ; li&t of 
mombors of tho Artists’ Annuity Fund,] 

F. li. O'D, 

RISLEY, THOMAS (1630-1710), non- 
conformist divine, was born on 27 Aug. 
1630 at Nowton-in-Makerilold, and baptised 
on 20 Sept, at Newchurch chapel, both 
nieces being thon in the parish of Wimvick 
Lancashire. IIo was tho socond son of 
ThomaB Risley (d. 1070), by his wife Tho- 
masin (d. 1081), daughtor of Henry Lathom 
of Wliiston in tho parish of Prescot, Lanca- 
shire. From Warrington grammar school 
lie wont in 1040 to Pombroke College, Ox- 
ford, matriculated on 0 Dec. I860, and gra- 
duated B.A. J 2 Oct. 1052, M.A. 16 June 
1655. In 1054 lie was elected follow, and 
was confirmed in his fellowship on 20 June 
1001 by the commissioners for visiting the 
univorBity after tho Restoration, no sur- 
rendered his fellowship on 21 Aug. 1662, 
being unwilling to comply with the terms 
ol' the Uniformity Act. On 10 Nov. 1862 
ho was ordained deacon and presbyter by 
Edward Reynolds Jja. v.], bishop of Nor- 
wich, but his principles, which were of the 
Usslior school, debarred him from prefer- 
ment . Having an estato at Oulcheth (other- 
wise Risley) in the parish of Winwiok, he 
Hottlud there, prnnehod privately to his 
neighbours, studied physic, and practised 
gratuitously. Tn 3000 lie declined an in- 
vitation to return to Oxford, and, having 
formed a regular congregation after the 
passing of tho Toleration Act in 1680, he 
built at Iris own cost a small chapel, still 
standing, and known as Risloy Gnapel, of 
which the site in Fifty Croft, Cross Lane, 
Ciilclioth, was vostod in trustees on 26 March 
1707 fora ministry ‘holding and owning 
tho doctrinal artioles ’ of tho church of Eng- 
land. Like many of the older nonconformist 
chapels in the north of England, it lias obeli. 
Horn he continued to preach till his death. 
At first he wrote sermons, but for many 
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years was an extempore preacher. Prom 
1692 he frequently took part in licensing end 
ordaining nonconformist ministers ; he him- 
oelf educated students for the ministry with 
a id (1893-6) of the presbyterian fund. But 
ji 9 held cordial relations with churchmen, 
particularly with his fellow-collegian, John 
Ball [q. v.J, bishop of Bristol, llisley died 
in the early part of 1718, and was buried in 
the graveyard of llisley chapel ; the inscrip- 
tion on his supposed tombstone is modern 
(since 1885). By his wife Catherine he left 
six surviving children, including two sous, 
Thomas and John (1091-1748), his successor 
at Risloy Chapel. 

He published only ‘ The Cursed Family 
, , . showing the pernicious influence of . . . 
nrayerless ho uses &c. , 1700, 8 vo, with a prefa- 
tory epistle by John Howe (1680-1706) [q.v.] 

[Calnmy’s Account, 1713, p. 86; Calamy’a 
Continuation, 1727, i. 08 ; Howe’s Prefatory 
Epistle, 17 00; Owen's Funeral Sermon, July 
1710; James's Hist. Litig. Pretb. Chapels, 1867, 
p, 66fi; Jeremy's Presbyterian Fund, 1886, pp. 
12 , 32; Foster's Alumni Oxon . 1891, iii. 1260 ; 
list of Clnvpols cltvimod by Presbyterians 
(Tooting Case), 1889 ; Nightingale’s Lancashire 
Nonconformity (1892), iv. 262 sq. ; tombstones 
it "Warrington and Risloy ; information from 
W. Innes Addison, osq., assistant dark of senate, 
Glasgow.] A, G. 

RITCHIE, ALEXANDER HANDY- 
SIDE (1801-1870), sculptor, son of James 
Ritchie, a hrieltmaker, wlio amused himself 
with modelling, was horn in Musselburgh, 
near Edinburgh, in 180 1. He was educated at 
the parish school, and showed such a taste for 
drawing and designing that ho was induced 
by Leonard Horner to remove to Edinburgh, 
where lie continued his art studies. He at- 
tended the school of design, and afterwards 
made a tour of France and Italy, study ing at 
Rome under Thovwnldsen, and returning to 
Edinburgh about 1838. ITe was the sculptor 
of alarge number of busts, statues, and groups 
(eleven of which wore exhibited at the Royal 
Aoademy, London), and ho was elected an 
associate of the Iloyal Scottish Academy in 
1840. He diod on 23 April 1870. 

As a sculptor llitchia was possessed of no 
small amount of true feeling and skill. Among 
his best productions arc busts of Lady Susan 
Hamilton and Kemp the architect of the Scott 
monument in Edinburgh ; the Dickson statue 
group in St. Outhbort’s churchyard, Edin- 
burgh ; a statue of his friend, Dr. Moir, at 
Musselburgh; theWallace statue at Stirling; 
andtheornamentalflgures on tho Commercial 
and British Linen Banks in Edinburgh, the 
Commercial Bank in Glasgow, and the mauso- 
leum at Hamilton Palace, Ho was also en- 


gaged for decorative sculpture for the houses 
of parliament, 

Ritchie’s younger brother, John Ritohxb 
(1809-1850), sculptor, pursued his studies in 
Scotland under many disadvantages. The 
chief of his early works is the statue of Sir 
Walter Scott at Glasgow. He was subject 
to extraordinary dreams, and used to attempt 
to model his visions in clay. One of them 
was his fine group, ‘ The Deluge, 1 exhibited 
at Edinburgh in 1823, which attracted much 
attention. It was again exhibited in London, 
at the Royal Academy, in 1840. In the same 
vear hie 1 Sappho ’ was exhibited at the British 
Institution. After the return of his brother 
from Rome, he became his assistant, and 
worked for him for some years. A Mr. 
Davidson, of London, who saw the model of 
‘The Deluge, 1 commissioned John Ritchie to 
execute it in marble. With this purpose ho 
set out in September I860 for Rome. He 
was already engaged on his work when he 
cauclit malarial fever, which proved fatal on 
80 Nov. (notes furnished by Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson ; Art Journal, 18G1, p. 44). 

[Irving's Eminent Scotsmen ; Redgrave's Diet, 
of Artists ; Report of Royal Scottish Academy 
for 1870 ; Cat. of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery.] G. S-h. 

RITCHIE, JOSEPH (1788 P-1819), 
African traveller, born at Otley in Yorkshire- 
about 1788, was son of a medical practitioner 
in the town. Following his father's profes- 
sion, he became hospital surgeon at York 
about 1811, and there made tho acquaintance 
of Samuel Ireland [q.v.], the Shakespeare 
forger, of whom lie has left a lively descrip- 
tion in a letteTto his schoolfellow and friend, 
the Rev. Richard Garnett [q.v.] In 1813 he 
became surgeon to the Loci Hospital in Lon- 
don, where his scientific and literary abilities 
speedily introduced him to excellent society. 
V isiting Paris in 1817 with strong introduc- 
tions, he obtained thonotice ofllumbaldt, and 
was recommended to the English government 
as qualified to undertake the exploration of 
the Nigritian Soudan by way of Tripoli and 
Fezzan. Ritchie enthusiastically accepted 
theoffer todireot an expedition, Onhis return 
to London, while occupied wif.h preparations, 
he made the acquaintance of Heats, through 
Haydon, and, possibly from some association 
of 1 Endymion 1 with the Mountains of the 
Moon, promised to carry the poeiji with him 
to Africa, and fling it into the mjdst of tho 
Sahara, Writing about this time to Garnett, 
he says: ‘ If you have not seen the poems of 
J. Keats, a laa of ab o ut 20, they are well worth 
your reading. If I am not mistaken, he is to 
be the great poetical luminary of the age to 
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■come.’ In anticipation of Ms departure, lie 
produced. ‘A Farewell to England/ a very 
Beautiful poem in the Spenserian stanza, 
which was eventually published in Aluric 
“Watts's ‘Poetical Album’ in 1829. No 
num, as his correspondence proves, oould 
have entered upon a dangerous undertahing 
in a finer spiriL, or with more ardent hopes 
of benefiting his country and the world; 
hut those anticipations woro doomed to 
disappointment. Arriving at Malta in Sep- 
tember, ho made the acquaintance of Oaptum 
George Francis Lyon [q. v.], who volun- 
teered to acoompany him in place of Captain 
Frederick Marryat fq. v.], who was to have 
been his associato, but had boon prevented 
from joining. After long delays at Tripoli, 
and a short expedition to the Gharian moun- 
tains, Ritchie, Lyon, and thoir servant, Bol- 
ford, transparently disguised as Moslems, 
quitted Tripoli for Murzuk, the capital of 
Fozzan, ou 22 March 1819. Tlio expedi- 
tion was griovously mismanaged, not by 
the travellers, but by the homo authorities, 
who supplied them inadoqimtoly with funds 
and burdened them wiLk ill-seleclod mer- 
chandise, which proved unsaleable. After 
numerous uttaelts of illness, Kitekiu, worn 
out and almost in want of the necessaries of 
lifo, expired at Murzulc, in tho south of 
Fozzan, on 20 Nov. 18J9; and Lyou, after 
visiting Tegorry, made his way bade to the 
coasl. Riteliio, trusting to the retontivenoss 
of his memory, had loft few observations in 
writing ; hut Lyon's quick perception, literary 
gift, and skill as a draught HinaniTiidori'd tho 
account of this abortive expedition, which 
he published in 1821, one of (ho most onter- 
(u ining books of African travel. 

Ritchie was uiulaubt udly a man of suporior 
■character and ability, whoso life was thrown 
away in an ill-conceived and ill-supported 
enterprise, for I he mismanagement of which 
ho whs in no way responsible. His scientific 
atlnmmcnls were considerable, and he wrote 
many elegant pieces of verse besides his 
* Farewell to England, ' which is entitled by 
power of expression and depth of feeling to a 
permanent placo in litoraluro. 

[Lyon's Narrative of Tmvols in Northern 
Africa; (3 orlmrd. Kohlf's Roiso, Loipzig, 1881; 
Keats's Poetry and Prose, od. Norman, pp. 70, 
1H, 178; Hayden’s Diary; private information,] 

jR. G. 

EITOHJJD, LEITCir (1800 P -1865), no- 
velist, is said to have boon horn at Groonork 
in 1800. iTo was at first an apprentice in a 
hanking oflioOjhut at an early ago proceeded 
t» London with letters of introduction to 
literary people. Soon recalled by his father 
to take a situation in a Glasgow firm trading 


with America and the “West Indies 
menced in 1818, with some S* 

nightly publication, ‘The Wanderers' w£h 
ran to twenty-one numbers (4 Auril l rtc 
to 9 Jan. 1819). The Glas^wC £ 
coming bankrupt, he again went to Lon 

don, a .11 d, besides contributing to periodical, 
brouglftout a volume entitled ‘ Head Pieces 
Tail Pieces, by a Travelfing Artist > 
1820. Ho now adopted literature as aVoca- 
tion, sending articles to the ‘ Foreign CW- 
terly Review/ tho ‘ Westminster Review 
and other serial works, and publishing 'Tales 
and Confessions/ 1829, and ‘ London Nisht 
Entertainments.’ 6 

The ' London Weekly Review,’ on which 
he had been employed, passing into other 
hands, ho and the late editor, James Augus- 
tus St. John, took up their residence in Nor- 
mandy, where Kitohio produced ‘The Game 
of Speculation/ 1830, 2 vols. (reprinted in 
the ‘ Parlour Library/ No. 68, 1861), and 
‘Tlio Romance of History, France/ 1881 
8 vols, ; 2nd edit. 1872. This last work 
served to bring bim to tho notice of the lite- 
rary world, and from this period he had 
abundant work. In addition to liis other 
engagements, ho, in connection with Wil- 
liam Kennedy [q. v.], started a monthly 
periodical named ‘ Tlio Englishman’s Maga- 
zine/ which ran to seven numbers (April te 
October 1831), when his illness caused its 
abandonment. 


Ho was next engaged by Charles Heath to 
writ o two series of books of travels, to ap- 
pear under tho titles of ‘Turner’s Annual 
Tour/ 1838-6, and ‘Iloath’s Picturesque 
Annual/ 1832-45. In connection with this 
commission he visited many places abroad, 
the result being twelve illustrated volumes 
to wliioli ho supplied the letterpress. He 
also oditod the ' Library of Romance,’ 1888-6, 
in 15 vols. For some timo he was editor of 
the ‘Era,/ a sporting and dramatic news- 
paper, and was subsequently first editor of 
the ‘ Indian News and Chronicle of Eastern 
Affairs ’ (No. 1, 11 June 1840), with the 
copyright of which ho was eventually pre- 
sented by the proprietor; Ritchie afterwards 
sold tho newspaper. 

Tho Iatlor part of his life was spent m 
Scotland in oditing ‘ Chambers's Journal,’ 
and in assisting in tho editing of other works 
brought out by his employors, On 19 June 
1 802 ho was granted a civil list pension of 
1 001. R otiring t o London, he died at 1 Earls- 
wood Terrace, East Groenwicli, on 16 Jan. 
1806. lie loft a daughter, Mrs. Hughes, 
who resided at Perry Green, Great Hadham, 
Hertfordshire. 

Bosidos the works already mentioned, he 
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was the author of : 1. ‘ Sehinderhiuines, the 
Bobber of tho Rhine,’ printed in the * Li- 
brary of Romance,’ No. 2, 1838 ; reprinted 
in the ‘Parlour Library,’ No. xiii. 1848, and 
as a separate volume 1878. 2. ‘The Magi- 
cian,’ 1836, S vole. ; reprinted in the * Par- 
lour Novelist,’ 1846, and in the ‘Parlour 
Library,’ 1863. S. ‘Beauty’s Costumes, a 
Series of Female Figures in the Dresses of 
all Times, by Charles Heath, with descrip- 
tions by L. Ritchie,' 1838. 4, * The Wye 
and its Associations : a Picturesque Ramble,’ 
1841. 5. ‘A View of the Opium Trade, 
Historical, Moral, and Commercial,’ 1848. 
6. ‘The British World in the East, 1 1847, 
2 vols. 7. ‘ Windsor Castle and its Envi- 
rons, including Eton College;’ 2nd edit. 
1848. 8. ‘ Liber Fluviorum, or River Scenery 
of France, from Drawings by J. M. Turner, 
with descriptive letterpress by L. Ritchie,’ 
186S; another edit. 1887. 0. ‘Wearyfoot 
Common,’ 1866. 10. ‘The New Shining,’ 

1807- 11. ' Winter Evenings,’ 1869, 2 vols. 
12. 1 The Midnight Journey, by L. Ritchie, 
and other Tales, by Mrs. Crowe and others 
reprinted from ‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ 1871, 
lie also edited ‘Friendship's Offering,’ 1824, 
and ‘ The Poetical Works of T. Pringle,’ 1838 
(2nd edit. 1839), with a sketch of Pringle’s life. 

[Times, 21 Jan. 18fi5,p. 9; Q-out. Mag. March 
1866, p. 300; Some Literary Recollections by 
James Payn.pp. 72-3; Ohambors’s Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, 1870, iii. 287- 
288 ; Men of tho Time, 1882, pp. 666-7 ; 
Scotsman, 20 Jan. 1865, p. 2.] G-, O. B. 

RITCHIE, WILLIAM (1781-1831), one 
of the founders of the ‘ Scotsman ’ news- 

K , was horn in 1781 at the village of 
in Mill, Fifeshire, where his father had 
a flax-dressing business. At the age of nine- 
teen he came to Edinburgh. After being 
employed for some years in the offices of two 
writers to tho signet, ho joined the society 
of solicitors before the supreme courts iu 
1808, and soon acquired a good legal busi- 
ness. His first literary essay was a paper 
entitled 1 Effect of Taste on the Heart,’ whioh 
appeared in tho ‘ Scots Magazine,’ 1808. In 
1810 he printed an address to the 1st regi- 
ment of Edinburgh volunteers, of which 
corps he was a member, successfully dissuad- 
ing them from consenting to the proposal to 
change the volunteers into local militia. At 
the age of twenty-one he planned a ‘ Bio- 
graphia Seotica,’ but, after writing one or 
two lives, abandoned the task owing to stress 
of other work. Between 1800 and IBIS he 
contributed articles on the national debt and 
other subjects to the local newspapers. 

In 1 816 tho local papers refused to insert 
a criticism by Ritohio of the management 


of the Royal InfirmaTy. Thereupon he joined 
a friend, Charles Maclaren [q. v.j, in found- 
ing the 1 Scotsman.’ It was projected as a 
weekly newspaper, price tenpence, advocating 
liberal reforms. The prospectus was issued 
on 30 Nov. 1816, and the first number ap- 
peared on 26 Jan. 1817, Ritchie writing a 
1 preliminary note ’ and three articles for that 
number. ‘ He assisted,’ wrote Maclaren, 1 in 
forming the plan, suggested the title, drew 
up the prospectus, ana, by his exertions and 
personal influence, contributed more than 
any other individual to establish the paper.’ 
Till his death in 1831 Ritchie acted with 
Maclaren as joint editor, providing the paper 
with ‘ all the articles on law, the reviews of 
novels and poems, and biographical works, 
with few exceptions, many papers on meta 
physics and morals and political subjects 
nearly all the notices of the fine arts and ol 
the theatre, with numerous articles on local 
and miscellaneous matters.’ After six years 
the ‘ Scotsman ’ was converted from a weekly 
into a bi-weekly in 1823. In 1866 it was 
first issued as a daily, the bi-weekly issue also 
continuing till 1869. The ‘ Weekly Scots- 
man’ was started in 1860. In 1823 the 
price was reduced from tenpence to seven- 
pence, and later became fouroence-lialfpeimy. 
‘From 1 817 to 1 830,’ writes Grant in his 1 His- 
tory of the Newspaper Press,’ ‘the “Scots- 
man" rendered greater service to the cause of 
reform than all its Scottish liberal contem- 
poraries tukon together’ [see Russnc, Akbx- 
ArnrnBl. 

In 1824 Ritchie published his ‘Essays on 
Constitutional Law and the Forms of Pro- 
cess ’ (Edinburgh, 1824, 8vo). In 1827 he 
was appointed a commissioner under the 
Improvements Act, and did good service on. 
the board. He was instrumental in im- 
proving the Edinburgh police system, and 
interested himself deeply in the amelioration 
of prison discipline, in the institution of a 
house of refuge, and in the establishment of 
the society for the relief of poor debtors, all 
of which causes he assisted by labour and 
money. He was an ardent phrenologist and 
supporter of George Combe. He died on 
4 Feb. 1831, and was buried in Greyfriars 
churchyard. He was survived by his wife, 
Alison Sandeman. His elder brother, 

Johst Ritchie (1778-1870), bom at Kirk- 
caldy on 8 Feb. 1778, was sent to service as 
a boy with a small farmer near, Largo. After 
some years of farm, work he returned to 
Kirkcaldy, where he worked as a haud-loom 
weaver. He went to Edinburgh about 1800, 
and started business as a draper. He con- 
tributed to the foundation of the ‘Scots- 
man,’ On the death of William in 1831, he 
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relinquished the drapery trade, and devoted 
Ilia time, capital, and energies to tho news- 
paper. Within a few years lie acquired the 
shares held by Maclaren and others, and be- 
camo sole proprietor of tlio ‘Scotsman.’ 
Under his direction, on 30 June 1855, tlio 
papier first appeared as a penny daily. lie 
entered tho town council of Edinburgh in 
1844, and was a magistrate of tho city from 
1846 to 1847. In 1849-fiO he was chairman 
of the chamber of commerce. Tie was one of 
tho foundors of tho united industrial school. 
I le died on 21 Dec. 187 0, at tho ago of ninoty- 
tlireo, Ilis wife died in 1831. 

[Biographical Sketch of William Eilehio, by 
Charles Mnclftroii, reprinted from tho Scotsman, 
1831; Tho Story of the ‘Scotsman’ (privately 
printed, 1880); Momoir of Charles Maelaron, 
prefixed to his Seloetod Writings, 18G0 ; Obit, 
notieo of John Eitelno in Scot Milan, 22 Dee. 
1870 ; informal ion supplied by Mr. .T, It. h'ind- 
liiy, propriotor of the iScolsnian, and grandson of 
the only sister of William and John ltitclno ; 
cf, art. itusixi., ALnxA.Nin.it,] G. S-ir. 

RITCHIE. WILLI Ait (1700 1837), 
physicist, was horn about 1790. Educated 
for tho church of Scotland, he was licensed 
to preach; hut, abandoning tho church for 
tho teaching profession, ho lieeamo rector of 
tho Itoyal Academy of Tain, Jioss-shiro, 
After saving a little money, lio provided a 
substitute to perform his duties and went 
to Baris, whom ho attended tho lectures of 
Thfnard, Oay-Lussuc, and Riot. Ho soon 
acquiredgreal skill indevising mid performing 
experiments in not oral philosophy, IIo bo- 
oanio known to Sir John Jlersclicl, and 
through him ho communicated to tho Royal 
Society papers * On a New Photometer,’ ‘On 
a Now form of tho Differential Thermo- 
meter,’ and ‘ On the Permeability of Transpa- 
rent Screens of Exlromo Tenuity by Radiant 
Ileal/.’ Those led to his appointment to tho 
professorship of natural philosophy at the 
Royal Institution, whore lui delivered a 
course of probat ionni y led tires in 1 829. 1 u 

1833 he was appointed professor of natural 
philosophy in tho London! Jmvorbitv. Short ly 
afterwards ho published two small treatises 
on geometry (1833; 3rd edit. 1853) and tho 
diflorent ial and integral calculus (1830 ; 2nd 
edit. 1847). IIo cmnrauiiieated to tlie Royal 
Society — of which ho was elected a follow — 
papers ‘ On tlio Elasticity of Threads of 
Glass and tho Application of this Property 
to Torsion Balances,’ and also various ex- 
perimental researches on the electric and 
eliamical theories of galvanism, on electro- 
magnetism, and voltaic olnolrieity, Ills mo- 
rn wero more remarkable for tlio prac- 
tical ingenuity shown in the contrivance 


and execution of the experiments thliTfoi 
theoretical value. Ritchie was subsequently 
engaged on experiments on the manufac- 
tured glass for optical purposes, and a com- 
mission was appointed by the government 
to inquire into Ins results. A telescope of 
eight inches aperture was constructed bv 
Dollond from Ritchie’s glass, at the recom- 
mendation of the commission, but itB per- 
formance was not so satisfactory as to sanc- 
tion further expenditure on the experiments' 
lie died on 15 Sept. 1837 of a fever caught 
in Scotland. Though tho traces of an imper- 
fect education are too manifest in his theo- 
retical researches, he was an experimenter 
of great ingenuity and merit. He was ‘a 
man of clear head, apt at illustration, and 
fond of elements.’ Abstracts of his papers 
read before tho Royal Society will bo found 
in the ‘Philosophical Magazine ’ and ‘An- 
nals ’ (now sor.) (vi. 52, viii. 58, x. 228, \i. 
448) and * London and Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Magazine ’ (iii. 37, 146, x. 220, xi. 192). 
Papers contributed to the ‘ Philosophicai 
Magazine ’ will ho found in vols. i.-xii, 

[I’hilosnpliieal Mag. xii. 276-0 (biographical 
notieu); Andersen's Kcottibh Nation; Irving’s 
JSminont SeoLsmon ; Allibono’s Diet.] G. 3-n. 

RITCIIIE, STB WILLIAM JOHN- 
STONE (1813-1 892), chief justice of Canada, 
son of Thomas Rilchio, judge of tho court 
of common picas in Nova Scotia, and Eliza 
Johnstone, was horn at Annapolis in that 
province on 28 Oct. 18 L3, lie was educated 
at Pictou College, Nova Scot in, and studied 
law at, Halifax m company with his brother, 
who afterwards hocarno judge in equity for 
Nova Scotia. IIo was called to the bar 
of Now JJrunflwiok in 1838. In 1816 he 
entered tlm assembly as member for St. 
John’s, retaining the same beat till 1851, 
iml not making any spoeial mark as a poli- 
tician. Aflcrsomo years’ successful practice 
lie became a Q.U. in January 1804. In Oc- 
tober 1854 lie was appointed a member of 
tlio executive council of Now Brunswick, 
but resigned on 17 Aug. 1855 on becoming a 
puisne judge for that provinco. In. 1885 lie 
wns tlio representative of Nova Seotiaon the 
colonial confederate council, wliichasscmbled 
to consider tho question of commercial trea- 
ties, In December 1 805 ho was promoted te 
be chief justico of Now Brunswick. 

On 8 Oot, 1875 Ritchie was appointed a 
puisno judge of tho Dominion supremo court, 
and on 11 Jan. 1879 was made chief justice. 
On 1 Nov. 1881 ho was created knight 
bacholor. Ho acted os deputy governor of 
tlio Dominion during Lord Lorno’s absence 
from July 1881 to Jan. 1882, and again iu 
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Jlarcli 188 i. He died at Ottawa on 25 Sept. 
1892. 

Ritchie married, first, Mias Strong 1 , of St. 
Andrews, New Brunswick ; secondly, in 
1864, Brace, daughter of Thomas L. Nichol- 
son of St. John, New Brunswick, and step- 
daughter of Admiral William FitzwiUinm 
Owen. [q. v.] He loft children settled in 
Canada. 

[Canadian Pari. Companion, 1880 ; Montreal 
Daily llorald, 26 Bopt. 1802, as corrected by 
official record and privates inquiry.] C. A. H. 

KITSOHEL, GEORGE (1616-1083), 
divine, oldest son of George Ritschel, a 
Bohemian, by Gertrude, his wife, was horn , 
at Dcutsch. Kana in Bohemia on 13 Feb. 
1616. He was educated at the university 
of Strashurg (1633-40), and subsequently, 
on tho expulsion of the proleslants from 
Bohemia, relinquished liis paternal inherit- 
ance to his younger brother rather than con- 
form to Catholicism. Travelling to England, 
ko arrived in Oxford, and was admitted into 
the Bodleian Library on 3 Doc. 1641. On 
the breaking out of the civil wars he left 
England and visited Tho Hague, Loyden, and 
Amsterdam. lie obtained the post of tutor 
to tho sons of the Prince of Transylvania, and 
in 1G43 he travelled in Denmark and spent 
above a year at Copenhagen and Sora. In 1044 
be visited Poland, and from Danzig returned 
to England, whore, after a slay in London, 
be settled in Oxford, at Keitel Hall, as n 
member of Trinity Oollogo. IJcwnsappointod 
chief master of lliofroo school at Nowcastle- 
on-Tyne, on 29 Aug. 1848 (Brand, Hist, of 
Nevicastle-upon- Tyne, i. 91), and in the fol- 
lowing year tlio common council of the town 
voted him an addition of 10/. to his salary 
in consideration of his iiiduslTy and ability. 
In 1655 or 1050 ho was appointed rector of 
Hexham, Northumberland, and as 'pastor 1 
there signed tho address to the Protector 
from tho ministers of Newcastle and the 
parts adjacent in August 1667 (Trroaxon, 
vi. 431 i Diary of Ambrose /James, Surtees 
Soo. p. 418). lie died in possession of the 
vicarago of Iloxliam on 28 Deo. 1683, and 
was buried in tho chancel of his church, 
where an inscription was erected to his 
memory on a blue marblo stone in tho choir 
(Macicenssiji, Northumberland, ii.280;WooD, 
Athena O.ion. iv. 1241. Of iris sons, Goorge 
<1657-1717), B.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford, succeeded him in tho vicarage of Ilex- 
ham ; while John, of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and subsequently of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was rector of Bywoll St. Andrew, 
Northumberland, from 1690 to 1703 (Foster, 
Alumni Own,) 


Ritschel wrote : 1. 1 Contemplationes Meta- 
pliysic® ex Nature Rerum et Rectte Rationis 
lumine deduct®,’ &c., Oxford, 1048; dedi- 
cated to Sir Obey ney Culpeper and. Nicholas 
Stoughton, esg. ; reprinted at Frankfort in 
1680, under the care of Magnus Ilesen- 
thalerus. 2. ‘ Dissertatio de Cmrimonhs 
Eoclesi® Anglican®, qua usus earum licitus 
ostenditur et a superstitionis et idolatri® 
crimine vindicatur,' London, 1661, 8vo ; 
this book gained Ritschel credit with hie 
diocesan, Dr. John Cosin, and is favourably 
mentioned by Dr. Durell in his ‘Ecclesi® 
A.nglicunce Yindicua,’ and by Kennett (Re- 
gister). 

Ritschel further sent to Hesenthalerus at 
Wurtemberg his ‘ Ethica Christiana,’ in 2 
vols. 4to, with another Latin quarto called 
‘ Exercitationes Baer®,’ Their fate is un- 
certain. He also left at his death, iu his 
son’s charge, two manuscripts ready for the 
press, one ‘De Fide Catholics,’ the other 
‘Against the English Quakers,’ both in 
quarto and in Latin. 

[Wood refers to a funeral sermon on Ritschel 
preached by Major Algood, rector of Simon- 
bourne in Northumberland.] W. A. S. 

RITSON, JOSEPH (1752-1803), anti- 
quary, born on 2 Oct. 1762 at Stockton-on- 
Taes, claimed descent from a family that 
had ‘ held land and ranked am on it the most 
respectable yeomanry at Ilacktkorpe and 
Great Strickland in webtmoroland for four 
generations.’ From on uncle he inherited a 
little projmrty at Strickland, hut his father, 
Joseph Ilitson (d. 1778), was in very humble 
circumstances. According to information 
supplied to Bishop Percy, he was a menial 
servant at one time in the employ of a Stock- 
ton tobacconist and afterwards of a merchant 
named Robinson, nis mother's maiden 
name was Jane Gibson (d. 1780). Of eight 
children, Joseph and four daughters alone 
survived infancy. One of his sisters, Anne, 
married Robert Frank of Stockton, and was 
mother of Joseph Frank, whom the anti- 
quary brought up and made bis heir. Ritson, 
who was ‘ an apt scholar,’ was educated at 
Stockton by the Rev. John Thompson, and 
at an early age was articled to a solicitor of 
the town named Raisbeck. He was subse- 
quently transferred to the office of Ralph 
Bindley, a conveyancer. His leisure he de- 
voted to literature, and in 1772 he contri- 
buted to the ' Newcastle Miscellany ’ verses 
addressed with some freedom to the ladies of 
Stockton. In the same year a perusal of 
Mandeville’s ‘Fable of the Bees’ impelled 
him to forswear all animal food, and to 
subsist solely on milk and vegetables. To 
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this depressing diet lie adliorod 
of muon ridicule, until deatli, 
doubtless in part responsible for 
ness of temper which characterised liis lator Mall became) ‘Pel Mel,’ Mr. ‘mister ’ ”!! 
yoars. At Stockton he formed, however, capital ‘ I's ’ were disallowed.' I n 177 s 
some "warm friendsliips with men of litornry son. avowed liimsolf a confirmed Jac ht 
or artistic tastes, who included Shield, the and privately printed as a broadside elabo t 
musical composer, and the writers Thomas tables showing the descent of the crown f 
Itolcroft, John Cunningham, and Joseph England in the Stuart lino. In 1780 he is s M 
Reed. Ho also como to know Qoorgo Allan toliavo edited a second edition of’tkescurrilo 
[q. v.l of Darlington and Roborfc Surtees ‘ Odes of Sir Charles Hanbiiry William ™Tn 
[q. v.j, who encouraged his antiquarian pro- 1781 he issued at Newcastle ‘The Stockton 
cfivities. In 1773 ho made an archaeological Jubiloo, or ShakeRpeare in all his Olorv 7 
tour in Scotland, and acquired an antipathy an unwarrantable Batire on the chief inha- 
t,o Scotsmen. During the same period lie bitantB of his native town. In 1782 he 
journeyed on foot to London with ‘ a couple entered on more serious work, and published 
of shirts in bis pockot.’ ‘ Observations on the three first volumes of 

In 1776 ho sett, lodin London as managing the “History of English Poetry,”’ in the 
clerk to Messrs. Masterman & Lloyd, con- form of an anonymous ‘ familiar letter to 
voyaneers, of Gray’s Inn. In 1780 ho began the author,’ Thomas Warton. Although he 
business as a conveyancer on his own ac- convicted Warton of many errors, especially 
count, and took first-floor chambers in Gray's in hiB interpretation of early English, his 
Inn, whiclilie occupied for tlio rest of his disregard of tlio decencies of literary con- 
daye. Iu May 1784 he was appointed high Iroversy roused a storm of resentment (cf. 
bailiff of the liberty of the Savoy, and lie Birracms, Restitnta, iv. 137). A controversy 
received a put ont of tho post for life in 1780. followed in the ‘ Gentlaman’s Magazine ; ’ in 
ITe was much interoslod in the history of this lio took part, but Bliowed no sign of re- 
tlio office, and printed in 1789 ‘Digest of pontanee. Whon Wart on’s deal h was an- 
tho Proceedings of the Court Loot of llio nouncod in 1 7 90, lie expressed, however, some 
Manor and Liborty of tho Savoy from 10853.’ romorso for his lack of ‘reverence’ (Letters, 
At Easter 1784 he had ontorod himself as a i. 109). With similar virulence he assailed 
student of Gray’s Inn, and lio was called to in 1783 Johnson’s nnd Stcovens’s edition of 
the bar Jive years later. lie paid froquonl Shakospearo of 1778 in ‘ltemarks Critical 
visits to Stoekton, and maintained an affec- andllluBtmtivoon the Toxt of the last Edi- 
tiouato corrospoudenco with Ids family and lion of Shakespeare.’ Eitson displayed a 
friends there. Til July 1786 lie took Ills thorough knowledge of lii« theme, but his 
nephow JoHoph Frank to live with him wit li a corrections were made with offensive assu- 
viow to educating him for his own profossi on, rnneo and wore often of trifling value (of, St, 
and, probably for liis benefit , published ‘ Tlio James's Chronicle, 1788). lie seems to have 
Spartan MnnunlorTablotof Morality ’(1786), once mot Dr, Johnson, whom, as an editor, 
a collection of unexceptionable moral pro- lie now accused of ‘ pride of place.’ To give 
cepts, Inl791 he proved his devotion f 0 his more convincing proof of Stoevone’s short- 
profession by publishing two valuable tract s comings, ho projected an edition of Shako- 
on ‘tho Olfieu of Constable’ (2nd edit. 1816) spoaro on his own account, but he printed only 
and 1 1 lio Jurisdiction of tlio Court Coot’ (2nd two shoots of tho ‘ Comedy of Errors 'in 1787, 
edit. 1809 ; 3rd edit. 1 810). and thoneoforth cont anted himself with ex- 

Moanwhile Eitson zealously studied Eng- ton si voly a nnoto ting.T ohrmon’s and Steevens’s 
lish literature and history, and especially edition for his private satisfaction. But he 
ballad pootry. lie was a regular reader at characteristically pursued with adverse criti- 
tho British Museum. In October 1770 ho cism all Stoovons’s editorial successors, Isaac 
paid a first, visit to tho Bodioian Library, and Deed [q. v.l in In’s edition of Shakespeare of 
in July 1782 lie spent some weeks at Cam- 1786lrealoaliim,hocomplained,witlmarked 
bridge, wlioro bo made Dr, Farmer's ac- disrespect (Letters, i. 106- 8 ) j and when the 
quaintanoo. His studious habits confirmod ‘ Critical Eeviow’ oommended Eeed’s work, 
his wayward and eocontrio tompor, and his ho soornfully attacked it in ‘The Quip Mo- 
passion for minute accuracy ofton degoue- dest’ (1788). Iln extended an equally eap- 
ratod into pedantry, lio soon adopted an tious reception to Malone’s odjfcion of 1790, 
original and erratic mode of spoiling, in in a tract entitled ‘Cursory Criticism*’ ‘ad- 
wliichilis difficult to detect any scientific dressed to the monthly and critical reviewers ’ 
systom (of. Letters, i. 208-6). It was in 1792, Malone replied in 0 letter to Dr. 
apparently intended to rest on a phonetic Farmer, In 1706 Eitson summarily detected 
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the plot of Samuel Ireland [q.v.] to foist on 
the public forged manusoripts which, it was 
alleged, were by Shakespeare. 

In a somewhat less acrid vein he prepared 
along series of anthologies of popular poetry, 
a field of literature on which he won his 
least disputable triumphs. Of local verse 
he was ono of the earliest collectors. His 
‘ Gammer Gurton’s Garland, or the Nursery 
Parnassus,’ an anthology of nursery rhymes, 
was issued at Stockton m 1788 j his ‘ Bishop- 
ric Garland, or Durham Minstrel,’ at the 
same place in 1784; his ‘ Yorkshire Garland’ 
at York in 1788 ; 'The North Country Choris- 
ter ’at Durham in 1792 ; ‘The Northumbrian 
Garland, or Newcastle Nightingale,’ at New- 
castle in 1798. The last Tour tracts were in 
1810 reissuod in ono volume, by B. Triphook, 
as ‘ Northern Garlands.’ In none or these 
is any of Bilson’s characteristic bitterness 
discerniblo. Ilis largor designs in the same 
field were not equally void of offence. His 
' Select Collection of English Songs ’ appeared 
in three volnmos in 1788. There were a few 
vignettes by Stothard, and the third volume 
supplied music to the songs. A second edi- 
tion, revised by Thomas Pai'k ; appeared in 
1818. Tho preface on the origin and pro- 
gress of nalional song 1 , which was credit- 
able to Bitson’s erudition, was disfigured by 
an attack on Bishop Feroy. While allow- 
ing the bishop’s 1 Beliques’ many merits, he 
■ charged Percy with having introduced forged 
or garbled versions of many ballads. He 
issued anonymously in 1791 ‘ Pieces of An- 
cient Popular Poetry from Authentic Manu- 
scripts and old printed Copies adorned with 
[fifteen] Cuts ’ by Thomas and John Bewick. 
In 1792 lie published another work of voluo 
on a like topio, ‘ Ancient Songs from the time 
of King Henry the Third to the Bovolution’ 
(2 vole. ; new edits. 1829 and 1877). This 
had been at pross since 1787 j it contained 
vignel tes by St othard. In tho prefatory essays 
on ‘ Tho Ancient English Minstrels ’ and on 
‘The Songs, Musiclc. and InstrumeutalPerfor- 
mances of the Anciont English,’ Bitson pur- 
sued the war with Percy by throwing un- 
justifiable doubt on thoexistence of the manu- 
script whence Percy claimed to have dorived 
his ballads. Eitsou's ‘ English Anthology ’ 
of modem pootry from Surrey onwards (1793- 
1794, 8 vols.), which Stothard again illus- 
trated, met with little attention, but Biteon 
sustained his reputation by his edition of 
‘Poems ... by Laurence Mmot ’ (1795) and 
by Ms exhaustive work on ‘EobinHood, a 
Collection of all tbe Anciont Poems, Songs, 
and Ballads now extant relating to that cele- 
brated English Outlaw’ (1795, 2 vols.) The 
last volume, wrote Sir Waller Scott, is a 


notabl e illustration of the excellences and de- 
fects of Bitson’s system. Every extant allu- 
sion to Eobin Hood is printed and explained, 
but Bitson’s ‘ superstitious scrupulosity’ led 
him to publieh many valuelessveraiona of the 
same ballad, and to print indiscriminately all 
‘the spurious trash ’that had accumulated 
about his hero's name. The work was em- 
bellished by Bewick’s woodcuts (later edi- 
tions are dated 1882, with ‘The Tale of 
Robin Hood and the Monk,’ and 1885, with 
additional illustrations by modem artists). 

Meanwhile Bitson had engaged in a new 
controversy. In 1784 he demonstrated in a 
letter signed ‘Anti-Scot,’ in the ‘Gentle- 
man's Magazine,’ that John Pinkerton’s 
‘Select Scotish Ballads’ (1783) was largely 
oomposed of modern forgeries by the alleged 
collector (of. Notes and Queries, 4th ser. xi. 
266). Although Pinkerton frankly admitted 
the deceit, Bitson’s wrath did not abate, and 
he resolved to teach Pinkerton how his work 
ought to bB done. In 1786 he printed ‘The 
Caledonian Muse : a Chronological Selection, 
of Scottish Poetry from the earliest times,’ 
but a fire in the printing office destroyed the 
whole impression and the manuscript of tho 
introductory essay. The text alone, with 
vignettes engraved byHeath after the designs 
of Thomas Bewick, was published in 1821. 
In the winter of 1780-7 Bitson made a walk- 
ing tour through the north of Scotland, and in 
17 94 he issued a somewhat meagre collection 
of ‘ Scottish Song with the genuine Music’ (2 
vols,), with a few charming illustrations and 
a glossary. Pinkerton not unnaturally casti- 
gated the work in the ‘ Scots Magazine.’ But 
tnis woa not the last blow Bitson aimed at 
Pinkerton. To refute the latter’s ‘Origin of 
the Scythians or Goths/ he compiled hie 
‘ Annals of the Caledonians/ which appeared 
after Mb death. Bitson contended against 
Pinkerton for the Celtic origin of the Scottish 
people, and charitably ascribed to madness 
Pinkerton's difference of opinion. 

In 1791 Bitson visited Paris. He was in 
fiill sympathy with the leaders of the French 
Eevolution, and on returning home avowed 
an extravagant admiration for the republi- 
can form of government. In 1798 he adopted 
the new republican calendar, and lost no op- 
portunity of displaying his democratic senti- 
ments. He accepted also the religious views 
of his Erenoh heroes, and he declared himself 
an atheist, He sought the acquaintance of 
Godwin, Ilolcrofb, and Thelwall, hut a closer 
scrutiny of ‘these modern prophets and philo- 
sophers ’ somewhat abated his enthusiasm 
for then* propaganda. 

Bitson had already shown symptoms of 
nervous derangement. In 1796 Ms health 
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was so uncertain as to bring hislitorary work 
to a standstill, Pecuniary troubles subse- 
quently harassed him. Ho engaged in hazar- 
dous speculation, and lost heavily, with the 
result that to meet his debts ho had to sell 
liis properly in the north and portions of his 
library. But liis interest in his literary pro- 
jects revived about 1800, when Sir Walter 
Scott applied to him for aid in his ooutom- 

E lated work on * Border Minstrelsy.’ _ Scott 
ad formed a high opinion ofltitson’s literary 
sagacity, and his compliments conquered 
li.it son’s asperity. In 1801 ho visited Scott 
at Lnsswade, and, despite on inconveniently 
strict adherence to a vqgotarian diet and oc- 
casional displays of baa temper, did not for- 
feit liis host’s rospect. They corresponded 
amicably until ilitson's health finally broke. 
Mn returning from Lnsswade to London, 
llitson resinned his literary labours with re- 
newed energy, and in 1802 ho produced two 
works of voluo. The curlier, the suggestion 
of which ho acknowledged was duo to 
Stoevens, was tho useful ‘ Bibliographic 
I’ootica : a Catalogue of English Poets of tlio 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, 
and Sixteenth Oenlurys, with n Short Ac- 
count of tlisir Works,’ 1 802, 8vo. Tho 
Biicond was his ‘ Ancient Engloish Metrical 
llomancciis,’ 1802, 3 vein. 8vo, which opens 
with a learned dissertation, onco more cen- 
suring Bishop Percy. The romances include 
‘Iwaina and Gawin,’‘Sir Launfal,’ ‘Emara,’ 
mid eight othors of early date, Tho notes 
and glossary are vory elaborat o. 

But Ilitson’s nervous ailment was rapidly 
reaching an acuta stage. ‘An Essay on 
Abstinence from Animal Food ns a Moral 
Duty,’ which lliolmrd Phillips [q. v,] pub- 
lished in ]fi02, after it had been refused 
by many other publishers, hears marks of 
incipient insanity. Its perverse arguments 
were caustically exposed by the ‘Edin- 
burgh Review ’ in April 1803 in an artiele 
jointly written by Lord Brougham and 
{Sydney Smith (cf. Moomi's Comapondtncp, 
vii. 13). For declining to obey the precepts 
set forth in Lho iiamplilefc, Hit son is said to 
have driven liis nephew from liis house. 
After some months' incossant work Ilitson’s 
brain complolebf gave way. Barricading 
himself within his chambers at Gray's Tun 
early in September 1808, ho threatened with 
violence nil who approached him, On 
10 Kept, ho set fire to masses of manuscripts, 
including a valuable catalogue of romances ; 
and tho steward of Gray’s Inn broke into his 
rooms in tho fear that ho would bum t he 
house down. To a neighbour and a bonclior 
of the inn, Hobart Smith, ho explained, when 
challenged to account fox his conduct, that 


‘he was then writing a pamphlet proving 
J esus Christ an impostor.’ A few days ktal 
hs was removed to the house of Sir Jonathan 
Sides at Iloxton, where he died of pared™, 
ot the brain on 23 Sept. 1803. He wSs buried 
four days later in. Bunhill Fields. His exe- 
cutor and solo legatee was kis nephew, Jmunt, 
Frank of Stookton. His library was sold L- 
Leigh & Sotheby on 5 Deo. 1803. It con- 
tained many rare books and several manu- 
scripts by llitson. Among the latter were a 
‘ Viflaro Dunohnonse,’ a ‘Bibliographic Sco- 
tica ’ (reputed to bo of great value, which 
was purchased by George Ohalmere),and an 
annotated copy of Johnson’s and Sleevena’s 
edition of Shakespeare, including three vo- 
lumes of manuscript notes, which was pur- 
chased by Longman for 1101. The whole 
collection of 080 lots fetchod 6811. 6s. 9d. 

llitson combined much pedantry with hi 3 
scholarship ; hut he Bought a far higher ideal 
of accuracy than is common among anti- 
quaries, while ho spared no pains in accumu- 
lating information. Sir Waltor Scott wrote 
that ‘ 1m had an honosty of principle about 
him which, if it went to ridiculous extremi- 
ties, was still respect able from the soundness 
of the foundation.’ But Scott did not over- 
look his l'riond’s peculiarities, and in verses 
writlon for tlm Bannalyne Club in 1823 he 
referred to ‘Little llitson’ 

As liittor na gall, nnd as sharp as a razor, 

And feeding on liorbs as a Nebuchadnezzar. • 


Hil son’s impatience of inaccuracy led him to 
unduly underrate tlio labours of his contem- 
poraries, and his suspicions of imposture 
were often unwarranted. But his irritability 
and eccentricity were mainly duo to mental 
malady. Ho showed when in good health 
many generous instincts, and he cherished no 
personal animosity against those on whosB 
published work ho mado his splonctio attacks. 
With Surtees, George Baton, Walter Scott, 
and liis nopliow ho corresponded good- 
humourodly to tho end. IIo produced his 
works with every typographical advantage, 
and employed Bewick and Stothard to illus- 
t rate many of them. It is doubtfulif any of 
liis literary vontiu'es proved remunerative. 

In person, according 1 o his friend llobert 
Smith, Ilil son Tosomblod a spider. A cari- 
cature of him by Gillray represents him in a 
tall hat and a long closely hut lonod coat. A 
silhouette by William Bark of Hampstead is 
prefixed to llaslowood’s ‘Account’ and to 
the ‘Calodonian Musa,’ 1821. 

After Ilitson’s death many now editions of 
his anthologies wore issued by his nephew, 
in addition to his printed but unpublished 
‘ Caledonian Muse ’ (1821, by K. Triphook). 
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Hie nephew, Frank, also edited from. M 3 
unpublished manuscripts: 1. ‘The Office of 
Bailiff of a Liberty,’ 1811, 8vo, 2, ‘ The Life 
of King Arthur,’ 1825, 8vo. 3. ‘ Memoirs of 
the Celts or Gauls,’ 1827, 8vo. 4. ‘ Annals 
of the Caledonians, Piets, and Scots,’ 2 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1828, 8vo. 6. ‘ Fairy Tales, now 
first collected, to which are prefixed two dis- 
sertations (1) On Pygmies, (2) On Fairies, by 
Joseph Ritson, esq.,’ 1831. Ritson's ‘Critical 
Observations on the Various and Essential 
parts of a Deed ' first appeared in 1804 as an 
appendix to ‘Practical Points or Maxims in 
Conveyancing,’ by his old master, Ralph 
Bradley of Stockton (3rd edit. 1820). 

Ritson has been wrongly credited with a 
well-executed translation of the ‘ Hymn to 
Venus ’ ascribed to Ilomer, 1788, 8vo. This 
is the work of Isaac) Ritson (1701-1780), 
native of Ernonl. Bridge, near Penrith, who 
became a schoolmaster at Penrith and a 
competent classical scholar. Subsequently 
he attended medical classes at Edinburgh, 
and finally settled in London, where he 
contributed medical articles to the ‘ Monthly 
Keview.’ Besides the * Hymn,’ Isaac Ritson 
wrote the preface, and much besides, of J ames 
(Parke's ‘ Survey of the Lakes in. Cumber- 
land’ (1787). His Monde predicted for him 
a distinguished literary career ; but he died 
prematurely at Islington in 1789, aged 28. 
He was not related to the belter known 
Joseph (Gent. Mag. 1803, ii. 1031 ; Hut- 
chinson, Cumberland). 

One Jonatiian Ritson (1770 P-1846), a 
native of Whitehaven, attained great skill 
os a wood-carvor, being employed at Arundel 
andPetwortli (1827-40) completing the work 
of Grinling Gibbons, from whom much of 
his own is with difficulty distinguished. A 
portrait by Olint is at Pet worth (Gent, Mag. 
1840, i. 648). 

[Letters of Joseph Ritson, esq., from originals 
in possession of his nophew, with a Memoir by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, 2 vols. 1833 ; Letters from 
Ritsou to Mr. Qeorgo Talon, Edinburgh, 1820 j 
Some Account of thoLil'eaud Publications of the 
Into JoBoph Ritson, osq., by Joseph Haslowood, 
1824; Surtcos'snist.of Durham, iii.103; Memoir 
in the Monthly Magazine for November 1803, re- 
printed in tho Monthly Mirror for May 1805, 
attributed to "William Godwin ; British Critic, 
October 1803 ; Nioliols’s Literary Anecdotes and 
Illustrations; Mathias’s Pursuits of Lit. p. 100 ; 
De (huincey'a Works, ed. Masson, xi. 441-2 ; 
Lockhart’s Life of Soott ; Chambers's Book of 
Rays, ii, 400-0 ; Scott’s Introduction to the 1830 
edition of the Border Minstrelsy. Two unpub- 
lishadlu tiers, now i n tl) 0 podsussion of Mr. Ohnrles 
Ravis of ICow, from II. O. Selby of Gray’s Inn to 
Bishop Percy, dated respectively 6 April and 
H Juno 1804, give some account of Ritson's life 

TOT,. XVI, 


and last days, chiefly derived from the narrative 
of Robert Smith, a bencher of the inn, whose 
chambers were above those of Ritson.] S, L. 

RITTER, HENRY (1810-1853), artist, 
was born at Montreal, Canada, in 1810, and 
was destined to a commercial career, but 
persuaded his father to send Mm to Europe 
to study art. He remained for some time 
at Hamburg studying under Grozer, and 
ultimately settled at Diisseldorf, where he 
studied under Jordan and took two prizes 
at the academy. His health began to Ml in 
1847, when he was engaged on his largest 
painting. He died at Diisseldorf on 21 Dec. 
1853. 

Ritter chiefly affected sea-pieces. His 
best works were: ‘Smugglers struggling 
with English Soldiers,’ 1839 ; ‘ Le Fanfaron,’ 
1842 ; ‘ Marriage Proposal in Normandy,’ 
1842 ; ‘ Young Pilot Drowned,’ 1844 (pur- 
chased by the Art Society of Prussia) : and 
‘ The Poachers,’ 1847. 

[Appleton’s Cyclop, of Amer. Biogr. ; Bryan’s 
Dial, of Painters, 1880.] C. A. H. 

RITWYSE, JOHN (d. 1632?). [See 
Rishtwise.] 

RIVAROL, LOUISA HENRIETTA 
Madahe he (1749 P-1821), was the only child 
of a Scotsman, Mather Flint, a teacher of 
English, who in 1720, at the age of eleven, 
accompanied to France hie uncle, George 
Flint. TMb George Flint, whom his niece 
describes as being ‘ known all over Europe,’ 
was apparently the author of ‘ Robin’s Last 
Shift’ (1717). Her father permanently 
settled in Paris about 1784, and published 
between 1760 and 1760 several works on. 
English grammar and pronunciation. Even- 
tually, after Ms wife’s death, he. apparently 
became a priest, and was appointed * cur 6' 
du Mesnil-le-roi.’ Thus designated, he sub- 
scribed in 1776 to Lptourneur’s translation of" 
Shakespeare (see list of subscribers in vriLi.) 

Louisa, born at Itemiremont before 1760, 
translated into French one of Shakespeare’s 
playH, with Dr. Johnson’s notes (probably 
the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ published in 1768). 
On 31 March 1769 Johnson wrote her a letter 
in Frunch, thanking her for her eulogiums, 
and playfully complaining that she detained 
in Paris Sir Joshua Reynolds’s sister Fanny 
[see under Reynolds, Sis Joshua, ad fin.] 
In the autumn of that year Reynolds, while 
in Paris, exchanged visits with her father 
and mother. About 1780 the daughter mar- 
ried the so-called Comte de Rivarol, the 
future satirist of the revolution. He was 
then twenty-seven, wMle she is described as 
older, but very handsome, and in the enjoy- 
ment of a competency, He is said to have 

4i 
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compared her to Juno for jealousy and Xan- 
tippe for violence, and shortly after she had 
given birth to a son he quitted her for ever. 
For two years she was dependent on a nurse 
named Lospag-nior. to whom the French 
academy on 25 Aug. 1788 consequently 
awarded the Montyon prize. Itivarol was 
much mortifiod at the stigma thus cast on 
him, and did his utmost tos prevent the prizo 
from being awarded; but mil that he could 
effect was the omission ca his wife’s name 
from the report. During tjhe revolution she 
was imprisoned for throe mouths in 1704, but 
on ber release obtained a divorce as the wife 
of an imigri . After her husband’s death at 
Berlin iu 1801 she published a ‘ Notieo sur 
Itivarol, ’in which she complained of liis bro- 
ther and other mischief-makers as the cause 
of the estrangement, affected great admira- 
tion and love for him, and protested bitterly, 
not withal anding the divorce, against her ex- 
clusion from his will. In straitened circum- 
stances, she translated several English works 
into French, and in 1801 qfferod to write for 
Suard's ‘ Publioiste.’ After the ltostoration 
sho obtained a small pension, and she died 
in Paris on 21 Aug. 1 821. _ 11 or son ltapliaul, 
who resembled his fathor in wit and good 
looks, joined Itivarol at Hamburg at the end 
of 1794, aud served first iu the Danish and 
then in the Russian army. lie died in 
Russia in J 810. 

[Cotton’s Reynolds and his Works, p, 103 ; 
NorHieota's Reynolds; Rill’s Letters of Dr. 
Johnson ; Grimm's Oorrospondaneo Littdrniru J 
Notion sur Itivarol; Loseure’s Rivarol; Lo Bre- 
ton's Rivard; Algor’s Englishman in the French 
Revolution, App. 15.1 J. U. A. 

RIVAULX or RIVALLIS, PETER DU 
(d. 1268P), favourite of lleury ill, aPoiteviu 
by birth, is said by Itogor Wondovor (iii. 48) 
to have boon a son, and by Matt hew Paris 
to have been n son or nephew, of Polor doB 
Roohes [q, v.] In 1204, being thou appa- 
rently a minor, ho was' 1 granted various 
churches in Lincolnshire) ulot. Lit. Hat. 
Record odiL, p. 48). In 1$18 ho appears as 
one of the king’s chamberlains and a clerk 
in the wardrobe, aud in 1 228 he was chan- 
cellor of Poitou (Siiiivluy, Letters of 
Homy 111). O 11 tho fall of Jlubort do 
Burgh in Juno 1232, the Poitovins bocarao 
all-poworM, KiyauJx was made e.ustos of 
escheats and words and treasurer, in place 
of Hubert’s fifiend, Itamilf Brito [q. v.] lie 
was also granted the custody of many of the 
most important oastles in England, tho royal 
purveyorship at fairs, tho ohamberlainsuip 
of the exchequer in Ireland, oustody of tho 
Jewry, end of many ports and vacant sees 
(»4. passim). According to Matthew Paris, 


the king -at this time put no trust in any ona 
except Rivaulx, 'emus Anglia tola disp^! 
tionibus subjacebat. In 1282 he was 
to demand Hubert de Burgh’s treasure to 
the following year he took an active panto 
the proceedings against Richard Montoi 
[q. vj, and received custody of the lands of 
tho earl’s two chief supporters, Gilbert Basset 
and Richard Siward. In November he was 
present at Grosmont, and lost his property 
in the retreat which followed Marshall nL 
feat of the king’s forces. 

Meanwhile a strong reaction set in against 
the Poitevin favourites. Robert Bacim told 
tho king thore would he no peace until 
Rivaulx was removed, and the bishops 
threatened to excommunicate him. At 
longth, in April 1234, Ilenry was forced to 
yield to tho clamour ; Peter was deprived of 
all liis oiflees, and fled lo 'Winchester for 
sanctuary. Tlumce he was summoned to 
July to appear before the king, who re- 
proached him with his evil counsel, and sent 
him to the Tower. A l'ew dayB later he was 
releasod, on the intervention of Edmund 
Rich, archbishop of Canterbury, and allowed 
to retire to WinchoBtor. In 1280 he was once 
more restored to favour and made keeper of 
the wardrobo; iu 1249 he had temporary 
chai'go of the groat seal, and in the Bame year 
wub sont to receive tho tallage of the city of 
London. On 10 July 1265 he was consti- 
tuted a baron of the exchequer ; in the fol- 
lowing year ho was dean of Brag and rector 
of Olaverley in Shropshire (Enron, Shrop- 
shire, iii. 75). Li 1257 he was again ap- 
pointed treasurer, and in the same year was 
sunt on an embassy to France to renew the 
truce (Matt. Pams, Chron. Mqj. v. Oil, 020). 
On 20 May 1268 ho was granted some land at 
Winchostor ; hut his name does not appear 
again, and he probably diod in the same year. 

[Matthew Paris, Itogor Wendovor, Matthew 
of Westminster, Annales Monastici, and Shir- 
loy's Loiters of llonvy III (Rolls 8er.), passim; 
Roberts’s Excorpt. 0 Rot. Fin. ; Madox's Hist, 
of the Exehoquor ; Devon’s Issue Rolls, pp. 39, 
40 ; Hotuli Lilt. Patent. 1204-10, p. 43; Csl. 
Itot, Pnt. passim ; Cal. Rot. Chart, pp. 49, fit) ; 
liymer’s Feodora (Record edit.), 1 . i. 370 ; Rfilss 
Gascons, ml, Miehol ; Sussex Archtool. Coll. v. 
144, 152, 163, xviii. 142, xxiii. 26; Dupont’s 
Pierre dos Roches; Foss's Judges of England.] 

A. F. J?. 


RIVERS, Eabls. [See Woodvule or 
Wydhviilb, IUoiiabd, first Eabl, d. 1409; 
Wood viLLm or Wtubvilm, Anthoky, se- 
cond Eabl, 1442 P-1488 ; Savaod, Rxohabd, 
fourth Eabl, 1004-1712.] 

RIVERS, first Babqk. [See Pm, 
Qeoecke, 1722 P-1803.] 
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SEVERS, ANTONY (Jl. 1616), jesuit, 
p-ho also went by the name of Thomas 
Bin we it, was living in London from 1601 
to 1603, and was socius or secretary to 
Father Henry Garnett [q.v.] He corre- 
sponded with Robert Parsons (1646-1610) 
[q.v.], and, after the execution of Garnett 
in 1608, he seems to have joined Parsons in 
Italy. From London Rivers wrote letters, 
extant partly in the Old Clergy Chapter and 
partly in the Record Office, containing 
minute accounts of palace intrigues and state 
secrets. The description of the movement 
fostered by Elizabeth against the jesuita is 
interwoven with court news and amusing 
remarks on the queen’s habits. 

In 169 3 a dedication to a new issue of 
Shirley’s line tragedy * The Traylor 1 (then 
recently revived at Oovont Garden) spoke of 
the play as being originally the work of 1 Mr. 
Rivera,* and Motieux, in the ‘Gentleman's 
Journal’ for April 1692, stated that the real 
author was u jesuit, who wrote the play in 
Newgate, where he subsequently died. ‘The 
Traytor’ was, however, licensed ashy James 
Shirley on 4 May 1631, aud produced as bv 
him at the Cockpit in 1036, Both Dyoe and 
Mr. Fleay trout the ascription to ltivers in 
the dedication of 1602 asadishonestattem.pt 
to claim the play for a Roman catholic (Snxn- 
lbt, Dramatic Works, ed. Dyce, vol. i.p. xiv ; 
Fluat, Bioyr. Chronicle, s. v. ‘ Rivers ’). 

[Foley’s Rocords of the Engl. Prov. of the 80 c. 
of Jesus, i. 3 f. ; Oliver’s Josuit Collodions, 
p, 180; Baker's Biogr. Drum. ed. 1812, iii. 240.] 

E. O. M. 

RIVERS* THOMAS (1798-1877), nur- 
seryman, the son of Thomas and Jana Rivers 
of Sawbridgoworth, Hertfordshire, was bom 
there on 27 Dec. 1798. Hie ancestor, Jolin 
Bivora, a nutivo of Berkshire), established 
nurseries at Sawbridgoworth between 1720 
and 1730. On the retirement of his father 
in 1827, Rivers directed hie efforts to the 
cultivation of roses, of which he obtained 
the best collection in England. In 1833 he 
ublished liis ‘Catalogue of Roses,’ and in 
837 ‘The llose Amateur's Guide’ (11th 
edit, enlarged, &c. Loudon, 1877, 8vo). His 
‘Miniature Fruit Garden; or the Culture of 
Pyramidal Fruit Trees,' &c. 1840, 8yo (20th 
edit. London, 1891, 8vo), gave an impulse to 
root-pruning. In 1860 he published ‘ The 
Orchard House ; or the Cultivation of Fruit 
Trees inPots under Glass’ (London, 8vo, 16th 
edit. ; edited and arranged by T. F. Rivers, 
London, 1870, 8vo). Rivera also contributed 
largely to gardening journals, commencing 
with a paper on apple-culture in ‘ Loudon’s 
Gardener’s Magazine ' (1827), In 1864 ha 


took part in founding the British Pomologies! 
Society. As a memorial of his services hi- 
portrait was painted in 1870, and placed in 
the Tooms of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety. He died on 17 Oct. 1877, and wa-> 
buried at Sawbridgeworth. By Ms mar- 
riage in 1827 Rivers left a son, Mr. Thomas 
Francis Rivers, the present head of the firm 
and editor of his father’s works. As a prac- 
tical nurseryman, by the introduction of the 
‘ Early Rivers ’ plum, Rivers both extended 
the native fruit season pnd enabled British 
fruit-growers to compete successfully with 
their continental rivals ; while, by his de- 
velopment of small fruit trees, he gave a 
valuable lesson to English gardeners in the 
economy of space. 

[Loudon’s Arboretum et Prulieetum Britan- 
nicum, ii. 860; Journal of Horticulture, 1 877 , 
xxxiii. 327-8, 342-4; Rppertorium Annuum 
Literaturse BotanicsBPerioclica!, vi. 336, vii. 300 ; 
information from T. Francis Bii ers, esq.] 

W. A. 8 . H. 

RIVERS, WILLIAM (1788-1856), 
lieutenant in the navy and adjutant of 
Greenwich Hospital, was entered on board 
the Victory in May 1795. In her he went 
out to the Mediterranean, was slightly 
wounded in the action of 13 July 1795, was 
resent in the battle of Cape Kt. Vincont, 
4 Feb. 1797, and on the return of the 
Victory to England continued in her while 
she was employed as a depot for prisoners, 
till paid off in 1799. He again joined the 
Victory in 1803, when she went out to the 
Mediterranean as flagship of Lord Nelson, 
and, continuing in her, was present in the 
battle of Trafalgar, 21 Oct. 1806, when he 
was severely wounded by a splinter in the 
mouth, and luid his left leg shot off in the very 
beginning of the action. On 8 Jan. 1806 he 
was promoted to be lieutenant of the Princess 
of Orange. He received a gratuity from the 
patriotic fund, and in 1816 was awarded a 

E snsion of five shillings a day for the loss of 
is leg. From April 1800 to January 1807 
he served in the Otter sloop in the Channel, 
from April 1807 to October 1809 he was in 
the Cossack frigate, in wkich he was present 
at the reduction of Copenhagen in Septem- 
ber 1807 [see Gambibb, -Jambs, Lobd Gam- 
uibr], ana in the end of 1 809 was in the Cretan 
off Flushing. For the following years, and till 
the peace, he served in successive guardships 
at the Nore. After many fruitless applica- 
tions for employment, he was in November 
1824 appointed warden at Woolwich dock- 
yard, and in April 1826 to Greenwich Hos- 
pital. Here he remained for upwards of 
thirty years, during which time he took an 
active partin the administration and organi- 
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sation of the hospital and many of the minor 
charities connected with it. He died in his 
rooms in the hospital on 6 Doc. lfifiO. Ho 
married, in 1809, a niece of Joseph Gibson of 
Long Bennington, Lincolnshire, and had 
issue. A subscription bust by T. Milues is 
in the Painted Hall at GToenwich. 

[O’Byrne’s Naval Biogr. Diet.; Gent. Mag. 

1867, i. 112 ; Catalogue of the Portraits, &c,, 

in the Tainted Hull.] J. K. L. 

RIVERSTON, titular Babon oi? (d. 1716). 
[See Nuodnt, Tjiomas.] 

RIVETT or REVETT, JOIIN (1624- 
1074), protestnnt brazier. [Seo under Ln 
Sxrnun, IIuDintT.] 

RIVIERE, HENRY PARSONS (1811- 
1888), watorcolour painter, son of Daniel 
Valentino Riviero, a drawing-mastor, and 
younger brother of William Riviere [fj. v.], 
and of Robert Rivioro [q. v.], was born in the 
parish of St. Marylobono, London, on 10 Aug. 
1811. lie becamo a student of tho Royal 
Academy, and also pain tod rustic figures from 
life at the A rtists’ Society iu Olipstono Stroot. 
Ilis earliest exhibited drawings wovo 'An 
InLorior’ and a copy of ‘The Triumph of 
Silenus,’ by Rubons, which appeared at the 
Socioly of British Art ists in 1832. Two years 
later, in 1834,1)0 was oloctod a member of tho 
New Society of Point ors in Water-Colours, 
where ho exhibited 101 drawings before his 
rotiremont from it in 1860. In 1862 he 
bacamo an associate of tho older Sooioty of 
Painters in Water-Colours, hut ho never rose 
to tho rault of a full mombor. Subjects of 
Irish life and humour, such os ‘A Bit of 
Blarnoy,’ ‘ A Litllo Bolhoration,’ and ‘ Don’t 
say Nay, charming Judy Callaghan/ formed 
Iho staple of his exhibited works until 1806. 
About that time Ho gave up his practice as 
a teacher, and wont to Romo, where lie re- 
mained until near tho end of his life, 
Ilonooforward the drawings which ho sent, 
home for exhibition consisted chiefly of 
viows of tho anciont ruins iu Romo and its 
environs. Botwoon 1862 and 1888 ho con- 
tributed 299 works to tho exhibitions of tho 
society, lie exhibited also occasionally be- 
tween 1832 and 1878 at tho Royal Academy, 
British Institution, and Society of British 
Artists. Among his moro important works 
may he named ‘The Dying Brigand’ and 
‘ The Forum/ 1887, and ‘ Tho Coliseum/ 

1868. He was an able copyist of the old 
masters. Titian’s ‘Entombment’ and Paul 
Veronese’s ‘ Marriago at Cana/ both in water- 
colours, are in tho possession of Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A, The South Kensington Mu- 
seum has ‘ A Temple, formerly known as a 


Temple of Vesta, and the House nf T?»a 
Rome/ painted by him in 1887 ^ 

Riviore returned finally to Emrlnnfl 

1884 and died at 26 St. John’s wSSoad 
Loudon, on 9 May 1888. oa “' 

[Bogota History of the ‘Old Water-Colour* 
Society 1891, «. 369-72; Bryan's Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravors, ed. Graves til 
lofr 9 ']^ 770 ' ® rB,res ’a Dictionary 

of Artists, 1895 ; Athonroum, 1888 ii 734 . 
Exhibition Catalogues of the Soeiotv of Pair)™ 
in Water-Colours, 1862-88.] R. j j® 

. RIVIERE, ROBERT (1808-1882), book- 
binder, was bom on 30 June 1808 at 8 Ciren- 
cester Place (now called Titchfield Street!, 
near Fiizroy Square, London. He was de- 
scended from a French family, who left their 
country on tho revocation of the edict of 

Nantes. Ilis father, Daniel Valentine lUviere 
(1780-1864), who was a drawing-master of 
considerable celebrity and a gold medallist of 
tho Royal Academy, married, in 1800, Hen- 
rietta Thunder, by whom he had a family of 
live sons and six daughters. The eldest and 
third sons, William and Ilonry Parsons 
Riviero, both paint ors, are noticed separately. 
Anno, the oldeBt daughter, became the second 
wife of Sir Ilonry Rowley Bishop [q. v.], the 
composer, and acquired much distinction as 
a singer. 

Robert, the second son, was educated at 
an academy at Hornsey kept by Mr. Grant, 
and on leaving school, in 1824, was appren- 
ticed to Messrs. Allman, the booksellers, of 
Prineos Slroet, llanover Square. In 1829 
he established himself at Bath as a book- 
seller, mid subsequently as a bookbinder in 
a small way, employing only one man. But 
not finding sullicient scope for his talents in 
that city, ho camo in 1 840 to London, where 
lie commoncod business as a bookbinder at 
28 Groat liuoeii Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
afterwards removing to 196 Picoadilly. The 
oxecllont workmanship and good taste dis- 
played in his bindings gradually won forthem 
tin* appreciation of connoisseurs, and he was 
largely employed by tho Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. Uhristio-Millor, Captain Brooke, and 
other great collect ors. He also bound for 
tho uuuon and the royal family. In theGreat 
Exhibition of J861 he exhibited several ex- 
amples of his skill, and he obtained a medal. 
Ho was chosen by the council to bind one 
thousand copies of tho large ‘Illustrated 
Catalogue/ intended for presentation to ‘all 
tho crowned heads in Europe’ and other 
distinguished persons. It is said that two 
thousand skins of the best red morocco, as well 
as fl fteen hundred yards of silk for the linings 
of tlio covers, were used by Riviere for tins 
undertaking, lie also restored and bound 
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j|e famous Domesday Book, now preserved 
in the Record Office, an excellent piece of 
work- 

While the binding 1 of Riviere, like that of 
his equally celebrated fellow-craftsman, 
Francis Bedford, is deficient in originality, 
it is in all other respects— in the quality of 
the materials, the forwarding, and in the 
finish and dolicacy of the tooling — deserving 
of almost unqualified commendation. Taking 
into consideration the fact that he was en- 
tirely self-taught, his bindings are wonderful 
specimens of artistic taste, skill, and perse- 
verance. lie died at his residence, 47 Glou- 
cester Road, Regent’s Park, on 12 April 
1882, and was buried in the churchyard at 
Bast End, Finchley. 

Riviere married, in 1880, Eliza Sarah 
Pogler, hy whom he had two daughters. He 
bequeathed his business to the eldest sou of 
the second daughter, Mr. Percival Calkin, 
who had been taken into partnership by his 
grandfather in 1880, when the style of the 
him was altered to Robert Riviere & Son. 

[Bibliographer, ii. 22; Bookseller, 1882, p. 
118; Bookbinder, i. 160; Groat Exhibition of 
1881, Reports of Juries, pp. 426, 463 ; informa- 
tion from the family.] W. Y. F. 

RIVIERE, WILLIAM Q 800-1876), 
painter, born in tlio pariah of St. Marylebone, 
London, on 22 Get. 1800, was son or Daniel 
Valentino Riviere, a drawing-master, and 
brother of Ilonry Parsons Riviere [q. V.j and 
of Robert Riviere [q. v.] After receiving in- 
struction from his lather, William became a 
student of tlio Royal Academy, and distin- 
guished himself hy his powors as a draughts- 
man, and by his passionato devotion to the 
study of the old masters, CBjiacially of Michael 
Angelo and the artists ot the Roman and 
Florentine schools, lie exhibited first in 1820, 
when ho sent to the Royal Academy aportrait 
and a scene from Sliakospoaro’s * Sing John,’ 
and he continued to oxhihit at inter voIb during 
the next low years portraits, domestic sub- 
jsots, and landscapes, both at the academy 
and at the British Institution. In 1843 he 
sent to the Westminster nail competition 
a cartoon, the mibj oct of which was a ‘ Council 
of Ancient Britons,’ and in 1844 a fresco of 
'An Act of Mercy, and a painting in oils of 
a 1 Council of Ancient Britons.’ In 1845 he 
sant to "Westminster Hall a sketch repre' 
senting 'Prince Jlonry, afterwards I-lenry V, 
acknowledging the authority of Ohief Jus- 
tice Gascoigne,’ with a portion of the same 
subject in fresco, and in 1847 an oil-painting 
illustrative of ' The Acts of Morey.’ lie 
was an excellent landscape-painter both in 
oil and in watercolours, and several fin" 


ixamples of the latter now belong to Mr. 
Briton Riviere. But it was to the educa- 
tional aide of art that Riviere mainly de- 
voted himself, and in 1849 he was appointed 
drawing- master at Cheltenham College, 
where he succeeded in creating a drawing- 
lchool which was unique of its land, and was 
probably the best school of art out of London. 
After ten years’ work he resigned his appoint- 
ment and went to Oxford, where he laboured 
earnestly to develop his theory that the study 
if art should form an essential part of higher 
iducation. His last exhibited work was a 
portrait of Dr. Wynter, president of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, which was at the 
Royal Academy in 1860. He likewise essayed 
sculpture, and left behind him an original 
model of ‘Samson slaying the Lion.’ 

Riviere died suddenly, at 30 Beaumont 
Street, Oxford, on 21 Aug. 1876. Aminiature 
of him when a young man, by C. W. Pegler, 
is in the possession of his son, Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A. 

[Jackson’s Oxford Journal, 2 Sept. 1 876 ; Red- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists of the Engliah School, 
1878 ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engrave™, 
ecb Graves and Armstrong, 1886-0, ii. 388; 
Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1826- 
1860; information kindly supplied by Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A.] R. E. G. 

RIVINGTON, OI-IARLES (1688-1742), 
publisher, eldest son of Thurston Rivington, 
was born at Chesterfield, Derbyshire, in 1688. 
He was apprenticed to Matthews, a London 
bookseller, and made free of thB city in 1711, 
when the premises and trade of Richard 
Ohisweil (1639-1711) [q. v.] passed into his 
hands, and the sign of the ‘ Bible and Crown’ 
was first affixed to the house in Paternoster 
Row. By 1716 Rivington had published 
editions of Cave’s ‘Primitive Christianity/ 
Nelson’s ‘Thomas it Kempis,' and other 
works, chiefly theological. ‘The Scourge, 
in Vindication of the Church of England ’ 
(1720), is the earliest hook known to hear the 
well-known sign of the Rivingtons. Charles 
Rivington brought out one of Whitcfield’s 
earliest works, ‘The Nature and Necessity of 
a new Birth in Christ ’ (1787), and "Wesley’s 
edition of ‘ Thomas k Kempis ’ (1785). With 
Bettesworth he formed a ‘Now Conger’ in 
1780, in rivalry to the old ‘Conger,’ copartner- 
ship of booksellers which had existedin various 
forms from before 1700 (Mttreat, New 
English Diet. 1893, ii. 820 ; Niohoib, Lit, 
Aneed. i. 840). He soon became the leading 
theological publisher, and carried on a large 
commission business in sermons. Writing to 
Aaron Hill, Samuel Richardson says that 
Rivington and Osborne ‘had long been urging 
me to give them a little hook, which they 
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said tlioy were often aslted after, of familiar 
letters on the usoful concerns in common 
life ’ ( Correspondence , 1804, vol, i. p. lxxiii). 
This was the origin of ‘ Pamela, ’ commenced 
10 Nov. 1739, and issued with tho names of 
tlie two publishers on tho title-page in 1741- 
1742. 

Rivington died at his liouso in St, Paul’s 
Churchyard on 22 Fob. 1742, aged 04. Ilo 
married Eleanor Poll so of Nowcastle-on- 
Tvne, by ■whom ho had thirteen children. 
Samuel llichnrdhon actod as executor, and 
guardian to tho childron. The fourth son, 
John [q. v.J and the sixth son, James (aoo 
bolow), sueceoded to tho business. 

Jahms H rvnraTOW (1724-1803), tho sixth 
son, soon loft tho firm and joined a Mr. Flet- 
cher of St. Paul’s Churchyard, with whom 
1m brought out Smollett’s ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ clearing thereby 10,000/. He took to 
horse-racing, and in 1700 settled as a book- 
seller in Philadelphia. The following year 
lie opoiK'd a book storo at tho lower end of 
Wall Sfcreot, New York, fn 1762 lie com- 
moncod bookselling in Boston. Ilo failed, 
and recoramoneod in Now York, and in 
April 1778 began ‘IlivingtoidsNow York 
l-hissoUeor,’ supporting the British govern- 
ment, which brought him into trouble with 
tho colonials. Ho rolurnod to England, 
purchased a now press, was appointed, on 
going back to Amoricti, king’s printor 
for Now York, and start ud 1 Uiviugton’s 
Now York Loyal Gazette’ (1777), after- 
wards tho ‘ ltoyal Caro tin.’ TTe was tho thiIi- 
liblmrof Major Andre’s ‘ Cow Oliasn.’ About 
1781 lin is said to liavo turned spy, and tr 
Imvo furnished Washington with import am 
information, Tie remained in Now Yorl 
lifter tho ovftonntiou by British troops, am 
eliangod tho t it.lt' of his paper to ‘ Rivingl on’s 
Now York Gazette and Univorsal Adver- 
tiser;’ hut liis business declined, his pope 
eiirno to an ond in 1783, and hi' passed 111 
remainder ofliis life in comparative poverty 
Ho died at Nmv York in Jauunvy 1803, 
TTo married twice: first, a Miss Mynshui’ 
in England, and, secondly, Elisabeth vui 
I Ionic of Nuw York (d. July 1705), by when 
ho had children. A port rnifc, which has born 
engravod, is in tho possession of Mr, W. 11 
Appleton of Now York, 

[S. Rivinglon’s Put dialling liouso or Riving- 
ton, 1804; Onrwon’s Hist, of Bookaolloin, 187? 
up. 800-300 ; Knight’s Shadows of tho 01 
Bookiiollors; Omit. Mug, 1712, p, 107; Timpnr 
luy’s Mncyclopnaiia, 1842, p. BOB; Nii-lmla’s Li‘ 
Anocd vola. l., ii., iv., viii. ; and for Jiinu 
Uivington; Apjdcleu’H Oyeiopn'dia of America 
Biogr,, Now York, 1 888, v, 287-8 , Thomas's Hist 
of Printingin America, 1871, 2vols.; Duyekinck 


Jyclop.odia of American Literature, vo\~T- 
iabinos Amorican Loyalists, Boston, 1557 ‘ ’ 

>57-80.) 2. R. T P ‘ 

UIVINGTON, FRANCIS (1805-1885) 
mbbslior, Hard son of Charles Itivinrtrm 

•u°T y ° a ^r r (1754 - 1 1 831 i’ ™ K 

.9 Jan. 1805 [seo under Rivinoton. Jottv 
^ 720-1792], Having boen educated at Bre- 
men in (Tormany, he became in 1827 a 
member ol the firm of Rivington, of St 
Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo’ Place" 

! j 1. ii , , ’ 


London. As connected with the publi- 
cation of ‘ Tracts for the Times’ (Rev. T. 
Mozt.wy, Reminiscences, i. 312) and New- 
man’s ‘ Parochial Sermons,’ and as publisher 
cf tho ‘British Critic,’ he was associated 
with Ward, Newman, the Mosleys, and other 
loading members of the Tractarian party 
(ib. ii. 217, Sttl-0 ; W. Wabd, IP. G. Ward 
and Ihc O.iford Movement, 1800, p, 247- 
Rov, J. B. Mozlby, Letters, 1886, pp. lot)’ 

1 4 6-8 ; Ltddon, Life of Pusey, 1893, 1. 423- 
424). I11 1853 the' business was entirely 
withdrawn from St. Paul’s Churchyard to 
the branch in Waterloo Placo. Uivington 
rotired from tho firm in July 1869, and was 
succeeded by his Bccond cousin, John (1812— 
IHBli), a partner sineo 1812, and his son, 
Francis Hansard (A. 1834). The former re- 
tired in 1807, and tho business was carried 
on by tho latter and his brother Septimus 
( b . 1846) until May 1889. From this date 
Francis Hansard was the sole member of 
tlio firm to J uno 1890, when the whole busi- 
ness was taken ovor by Messrs. Longman 
(Doakseller, December 1859 and June 1890). 
In 1893 the name ronppoarod in the style of 
Uivington, I’orcival & Co., of King Street, 
Covent Harden, of which Mr. Septimus 
Uivington is tho chief partner ( 'Publisher $ 
Circular, 1 July 1803; Athenaum, 1 July 
1893). 

During tho hit t or part of liis life he resided 
at, Eimtbourno, whore lie died on 7 Jan. 1886, 
on tho ove of completing his eightieth year, 
llivingt on was 1 wico marriod, and loft a large 
family . A portrait, In Icon in liia fifty-ninth 
year, is reproduced by S. Rivington (The Pub- 
lishing Llouseof Rim'nr/ton, 1 894, p. 82, see also 
pp. 46-54). Besides a Ibwpuuipklols on church 
subjects, ho wrote ‘ Homo Account of the 
Life und Writings of St. rani,’ London, 1874, 
8vo; aud oditod Dean William Sherlock’s 
* Practical Discourse concerning Death,’ 

[Bookseller, January 1886; Publishers' Cir- 
cular, 16 Jan. 1886.J H, B T. 

RIVINGTON, JOHN (1 720-1792), puh- 
lishor, born in 1720, was tho fourth son of 
Charles Rivington tho elder (1688-1742) 
[q* -y,], and aft or tlio doatli of liis father 
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carried on the business on behalf of himself, 
Jiis mother, and his brother James, under the 
supervision, of Samuel Richardson and the 
other executors. About 1760 he was ap- 
pointed publisher to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. His eldest son 
Francis (1746-1822') and sixth son Charles 
(1764-1881). were already admitted into the 
firm, and Rivington was made manager of 
some of the standard editions of Shakespeare, 
Hilton, Locke, and other classics, issued by 
the ‘ Conger,’ i.e. a combination of the trade. 
During Dodsley's illness the * Annual Regi- 
ster’ was managed by the Rivhigfnns, who 
also started one of their own, edited by- 
Edmund Burlte, wliicb lasted until 1812, 
and was resumed between 1820 and 1823. 
It then morged in tho older publication, 
which, after having been managed a few years 
by the Baldwins, roturned into the hands of 
tie Jliviugtons (S. Rivington, Publishing 
Jloute qfJtivington, 189-1, p. 16). Thefamily 
were much interested in the administration 
of the Company of Stationers. John served 
as maslor in 1776, when his two brothers and 
four sons wore all liverymen (Nichols, Lit. 
Anecd. iii. 400). TIo was also a governor of 
several of the royal hospitals, and. a director 
of the Amicable Life SocieLy and of the 
Union Fire Office. lie did not leave a large 
fortune, and died on 16 Jan. 1792, in his 
-eventy-third year. In ] 743 lie married Eliza 
Miller (1723-1792), a sistor of Sir Francis 
Gosling, bankor, and afterwards lord mayor. 
She boro him fourleon children. His widow 
died on 21 Oel. 1793, aged 09. 

FuANtusRmNOraoN (1746-1822), the eldest 
son, and Ouabt.ub Rivtnciton, the younger 
(1764-1881), sixth son, together carried on 
the business. In 1 793 they commenced the 
1 British Critic,' which came out monthly at 
2s., and Boon attained a circulation of 8,600, 
Archdeacon NaroH, who editod the first serios 
down to 1813, and tho liov. "William Beloe 
[n, v.] were interested in tho undertaking. 
The second aeries (1816-17) was editod by 
William Rowe Lyall [q. v.] In 1819 a west- 
end branch of tho firmwas opened at3 Water- 
loo Plaoo. In 1 820 a secondhand bookselling 
business was st artod ut 148 Strand, under the 
management of John Cochrane. Francis died 
at his liouso at Islington on 18 Oct. 1822, hav- 
ing married Margaret EUill ( d . 1828), by 
whom he had six children (Nichols, Illus- 
trations, viii. 497). Charles, who was for 
many years a s bookkeeper of the Company of 
Stationers, and became master of tbeoompany 
inl819,diodon26 May 1831, leaving four sons 
—George (1801-1868), Francisfq.vH, Charles, 
andWilliam — andfourduughters(Memoir by 
Alexander Clialmorsin Qmt.Mag. J unel831; 


S. Rivinstqn’s Publishing House of Living- 
ton , 1894, pp. 67-76, with portrait). 

Francis’s eldest son John (1779-1841)was 
admitted a partner in 1810, and in 1827, when 
the secondhand business in tbe Strapd was 
abandoned after much loss, his first cousins, 
George and Francis, sons of Charles, pined 
the firm. A fourth series of the 'British Critic’ 
was commenced in 1836, edited by John 
Henry Newman, and afterwards by Thomas 
Mozley. The publication was discontinued 
in 1843, at tbe urgent request of Bishop 
Blomfield, and the ' English Review,’ which 
succeeded it, lasted only till 1868. John 
married Anne Blackburn, and died on 21 Nov. 
1841, at tbe age of sixty-two. His son John 
(1812-1888) became a partner in 1836. 

[Information from Mr F. H. Rivington; 
Rivingfon’s Publishing House of Rivington, 
1804 ; Curwen'e Hist, of Booksellers, 1873, pp. 
296, 312; Gent. Mag. 1792, i. 93 ; Nichols’s lit. 
Anoed. ix. 64, 96.] H. R. T. 

BJZZIO, DAVID (1533 P-1666), secretary 
of Mary Queen of Scots. [See Riccio.] 

ROACH, JOHN (Jl. 1796), bookseller 
and compiler, kept a shop in Drury Lane, 
where he sold odd volumes and indelicate 
prints, and whence he issued various com- 
ilations, theatrical and other, which are 
oth curious and scarce. The chief of these 
ore : 1. 1 Roach’s Beauties of tbe Poets of 
Great Britain,’ in 0 vols., London, 1794, 
12mo. In 1796 Roach was sent to prison 
for twelve months, and bound over for a 
similar term, for publishing an immoral 
work; but the only book known to have 
been issued by him in that year is 2. ‘Beauti- 
ful Extracls of Prosaio Writers, carefully 
selected, for the Young and Rising Genera- 
tion, by J. R.,’ 8 vols., London, 1795, 12mo. 
3. 1 Roach’s London Pocket Pilot, or 
Strangers’ Guide through the Metropolis,’ 
giving a detailed account of Ranelagh and 
Vauxhall, London, 1796, 8vo. 4. 'Roach's 
New and Complete History of the Stage, 
from its origin to its present state,’ London, 
1796, 8vo. This catchpenny compilation is 
his best-known publication. 6. ‘ Roach’s Au- 
thentic Memoirs of the Green Room, contain- 
ing Lives of all the Pevformersat the Theatres 
Royal, Drury Lane, Oovent Garden, and Hay- 
market, with Poetic Criticisms to each and 
Characters of the Patentees,’ London, 1796, 
12mo. The lives are quite untrustworthy, 
but tlie conception of the work was successful 
enough to attract imitations of similar ‘ au- 
thenticity ’ in 1799, 1800, 1803, and 1804. 

[Lowe’s BibliographyofTheatricalLiterature; 
Timperley’s Encycl. of PriuUng, p. 7 62; Brit. 
Hub. Oat.] T, 8, 
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ROACH, RICHARD (1662-17S0), divine, 
aon of Thomas Roach, of London, -was bom 
there on 18 July 1662, and admitted a 
scholar of Merchant Taylors’ School in 1077. 
His senior sohoolfellow by one year, Dr. 
Francis Lee [q . v.l, remained through life his 
constant friend. Roach became head scholar, 
and was elected on 16 July 1681 to St. John’s 
College, Oxford, graduating B. A. 1686, M. A. 
1688. He was admitted to deacon’s orders 
by Gilbert Ironside, bishop of Bristol, on 
29 Sept. 1689, in Wadham College Chapel, 
took priest’s orders on 16 March following, 
and graduated B.D. in 1695, having been 
appointed on 17 March 1690 rector of St. 
Augustine’s, Hackney, where he remained 
until his death on 26 Aug. 1730. He was 
buried at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, on 80. Aug, 
Roach was always inclined to mysticism, 
and when Lee devoted himself to the cause 
of Mrs. Jane Lead [q. v.], Roacbfollowed. He 
assisted to write the ‘ Theosophical Trans- 
actions of the Philadelphian Society’ in 1697, 
and contributed verses to he included in the 
mystical writings of Mrs. Lead, which were 
written from dictation and publiehed by Lee. 
He edited ‘ A Perswasive to Moderation and 
Forbearance in Love among lho Divided 
Forma of Christians,’ of Jeremiah White, 
London, 8vo, no date ; and published ‘ The 
Great Crisis, or the Mystery of the Times and 
Seasons Unfolded,’ London, 1726 (not issued 
until 1727), 8va, being preparatory to ‘ Tho 
Imperial Standard of Messiah Triumphant. 
Coming now in the Power and Kingdom of 
His Father, to reign with His Saints on 
Earth,’ London, 1728, 8vo. In the latter ex- 
tracts from Mrs. Lead’s works are interspersed 
with verses by Roach. Rawlinson remarks 
of Roach ‘Nescio qutl fide obiit,’ but he 
adhered to the Philadelphian teaching. 

[Robinson’s Regia tors of Merchant Taylors, 
ii. 202 ; Wilaon’H Hist, of Merchant Taylors, pp. 
882, 957, 992, 1900, 1201 j Foster's Alumni Oxun, 
early aeries, p. 1261 ; Newcomb's Rep. Eoeles, 
i. 619; Itnwlinson MSS. ; 'Walton's Collections 
for a Biography of Law, p. 128.] C. F. S. 

ROACH-SMITH, CHARLES (180-1- 
1890), antiquary. [See Smith,] 

ROB DONN (1714-1778), Gaelic poet. 
[See Maokay, Rouuiit.] 

ROB ROY (1071-1734), highland free- 
booter. [See Macgresoh, Robert.] 

ROB ROY, pseudonym. [See Mac- 
gregor, John, 1825-1892.] 

ROBARTES or ROBERTES, FOULK 
(1680 P-1650), divine, was born about 1680 
(see funeral inscription in Beomesteld’b 
Norfolk, iii. 668). He was educated at 
Cambridge, proceeding B.A. from Christ's 


College 1698-9 ; he soon graduated M 4 

n-n- 1809 (W M? 

400 A t H , 6 '" ra s incorporated B.D. at Oxford 
on 10 July 1621. In 1602 he was rector of 
St Clement s at the Bridge, Norfolk (Foster. 

and from 1606 to 1607 vicar 
of Offley, Hertfordshire (Urwiok, Nonamf 

: Hertfordshire, pp. 660-2). On 16 Feb 
J.8I6-16 he was installed prebendary of the 
fifth stall in Norwich Cathedral (Lb Neve 
Fasti, ii 600). In addition to the prebend 
he held the vi oarage of Trowse and the rectory 

of St. Clement’s, Norwich, and was also'mini- 

ster’ of St. Saviour’s, Norwich (Blomeeield 
Norfolk, iii. 366 j Mornfs, The Walloons and 
their Church at Norwich, p. 67). On 10 March 
1038 he signed the circular letter of the dean 
and chapter of Norwich to their tenants 
pressing for the repair of tho cathedral (Hut. 
MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pt. vii.) In the pre- 
ceding year he had strongly opposed the 
puritan demand of a lecturer for Norwich 
(ih. 12th Rep. pt. i. p. 4.65, 23 July 1032). 
Although a constant preacher, he was ejected 
from all his livings during the civil war, and 
lived in great poverty till his death ouTApril 
1660. He was buried on the 10th on the west 
side of the south transept of Norwich Cathe- 
dral, where an inscription was erected to his 
memory, nis wife, Anne, one of the twenty- 
one children of Richard Skinner, gent., died 
on 25 March 1627. Robartes wrote: 1. ‘The 
Revenue of the Gospel in Tythes due to the 
Ministry of the Word (by that word in Tim. 
i. 6, 18),’ Cambridge, 1613, 4to j dedicated to 
John Jegon, bishop of Norwich, and Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, chief justice. 2. ‘God’s Holy 
nouse and Service described accordingto the 
Primitive Form thereof,’ London, 1639, 4to. 

[Authorities quoted in text ; Blomofleld's Nor- 
folk, iii. 306, 608 ; works in Brit. Mus.] WAS. 

ROBARTES, FRANCIS (1660P-1718), 
politician and musician, son of JohnRohartes, 
first earl of Radnor [q. v.], by hie second wife, 
Letitia Isabella, daughter 01 Sir John Smith, 
knight, of Kent, was born about 1660. He 
was admitted fellow- commoner of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, 2 May 1663, aged 18. 
In 1672-3 he was M.P, for Bossiney. Thence- 
forth until his death he sat for Bodmin and 
other Cornish boroughs, or for Cornwall. 
About 1705 he was appointed one of the 
tellers of the exchequer. Robartes, who 
became in 1673 F.R.S., died at Chelsea on 
3 Feb. 1717-18. He married Anne, the 
widow of IlughBoscawen of Tregothnan,and 
daughter of Wentworth Fitzgerald, seven- 
teenth earl of Kildare. Their son John be- 
came the fourth and last earl of Radnor of 
that line, dying unmarried on 15 July 1767. 
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Art and science were the pastimes of the 
Robartes family. Daring' the mania for 
french forms of music which followed the 
Bestoration, ‘all the compositions of the 
town,' says North, ‘ were strained to imitate ’ 
Lnlli’s vein, hut ‘none came so nere it as 
Bobortes.’ Robartes’a studies also extended 
to the scientific examination of certain simi- 
Isiities in the notes of the trumpet and those 
of the stringed instrument called the trumpet- 
marine. His 1 Discourse concerning 1 the Slu- 
gical Notes of a Trumpet ’ was published in 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions,’ October 
1692. Ambrose Warren, in the construction 
of his tonometer, 1726, largely availed him- 
self of Hobartes’s calculations. 

[Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Peerages, p. 
454 ; Angli® Nothin, 1707 ; House of Commons 
Sessional Papers, vol. lxii.pt. i. passim ; London 
newspapers, February 1717-18; -Roger North’s 
Jtfemoires of Musick, p. 103; Thomson's Hist, 
of the RoyolSocioty ; P. 0. C. Registers of Wills, 
Tenison, 43 ; authorities cited.] L. M. M. 

ROBARTES, JOHN, first Earl ot Rad- 
sob (1606-1686), son of Eicharcl Eobartes, 
by Frances, daughter of John Header of 
Botreux Castle, Cornwall, was born in 1606. 
He belonged to a Cornish family which rose 
to great wealth through trading in wool 
and tin (Diary of Richard Symonds, p. 66). 
Richard Eobartes was knighted on 11 Nov. 
1616, created a baronet on 3 July 1021, and 
raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Robartes of Truro ou 16 Jan. 1626. His 
wealth made him n mark for extortion ; 
12,0007. is said to have been extracted from 
him in 1616 bv a privy seal under threat of 
a prosecution for usury (Nichols, Progresses 
of James 1, iii. 230; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1611-18, pp. 410, 427). One of the charges 
brought against Buckingham when he was 
impeached by the House of Commons was 
that he had obliged Robartes to purchase 
his barony at the price of 10,0007, ( Old Par- 
liamentary History, vii. 118). This is con- 
firmed by the deposition of Eobartes himself 
Cal. Shite Papers, Dom, 1627-8, p. 220, of. 
625-0, p. 298). 

John Bobartos entered Exoter College, Ox- 
ford, as a fellow-commoner in 1626. There, 
according to Wood, he ‘ sucked in ' evil prin- 
ciples both os to church and state (Athena, 
ed. Bliss, iii, 271, iv. 178). By his marriage 
with Lucy, second daughter of Robert Rich, 
second earl Of Warwick [q. v.], he became 
allied to the leaders of the opposition among 
the peers, and in May 1634 he succeeded his 
father os second Baron Eobartes. During 
the Long parliament he voted with the popu- 
lar party among the lords (except that he 
refused the protestation), was appointed lord- 


lieutenant of Cornwall on 28 Feb. 1642, and 
became colonel of a regiment of foot in 
Essex’s army (Doylb, Official Baronage , iii. 
91 ; Clarendon, Rebellion, iii. 187, 231). 
He fought at Edgehill, and commanded a 
brigade at the first battle of Newbury (ib. vi. 
79 ; Bibliotheca Glouces trams, p. 246). In 
1644 he held the rank of field-marshal in 
Essex’s army. On 9 May 1644 a petition 
was presented to parliament praying that 
Eobartes might be made commander-in-chief 
in the counties of Devon and Cornwall, and 
the unlucky march of Essex into Cornwall 
was popularly attributed to hie influence 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.. 6th Rep. p. 12 ; Lud- 
low, Memoirs, i. 100, ed. 1894; Clarendon; 
Rebellion, viii. 92). He took part in the 
fighting which preceded the surrender of 
Essex’s army at Loslwilhiol, and escaped 
from the capitulation like his general by 
taking ship to Plymouth. Essex left him to 
command at Plymouth, which he success- 
fully defended against the attacks made 
upon it during the following months; he 
showed his fidelity by refusingthe offers made 
to him by Lord Digby on the king’s behnlf 
(Report on the Portland MSS. i. 193 ; Lords’ 
Journals, vii. 223; Rushworth, v. 702, 713). 
Petitions from the town that he might be 
continued ns governor show his popularity 
(Lords' Journals, vii. 699 ; Commons’ Jour- 
nals, iv. 136). 

Eobartes must have suffered considerable 
losses during tbe war. His house at Lan- 
hydroclc in Cornwall was occupied by the 
royalists, and his estates were assigned to Sir 
Richard Grenville by tbe king. His children 
also wore detained as prisoners with the king 
(Ludlow, Memoirs, i. 461 , Bubhworth, v. 
600, 702; Diary of Richard Symonds, pp. 65, 
66 ; Clarendon, Rebellion, ix. 62, 140). He 
had been from the beginning (16 Feb. 1644) 
a member of the committee of both king- 
doms, and in their Uxbridge propositions 
(January 1646) parliament requested Charles 
to make him an earl. After the passing of 
the self-denying ordinance hiB zeal began 
to cool, but Clarendon antedates his retire- 
ment, and is probably wrong in attributing 
it to a quarrel with Essex ( Continuation cf 
Life, § 126). Like Essex, he was a strong 
presbyterion, and both protested (13 March 
1646) against the ordinance which made the 
new church courts subordinate to parlia- 
mentary commissioners (Lords' Journals, viii. 
208). In January 1648 he opposed the vote 
for no further addresses to the king, but when 
the army threatened to intervene in support 
of it, he was persuaded to absent himself 
from the House of Lords, and suffer it to be 
passed (Gardiner, Great Civil War, iv. 63). 
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After the king’s death Rohartes took no 
further part in public affairs, and abstained 
from sharing in the plots against the repub- 
lic. He seems to have been less hostile to 
the protectorate, for at Orom well’s second 
installation the train of the Protector’s purple 
robe was borne by the son of Robartes (Lud- 
low, Memoirs, ii, 29). At the Restoration 
his influence with the presbyterian paTty, 
and the Bupport of Monck, secured him a 
place in the government. He was admitted 
to the privy council (1 June 1660), appointed 
a commissioner of the treasury (16 J une- 
8 Sept. 1600), and made lord deputy of Ire- 
land (26 July 1000 j Rahxd, Hist, of Eng- 
land, v. 620; Dorm, iii. 01). Clarendon, 
discussing the reasons which led to the 
choice of Robartes for the post of lord de- 
puty, characterises him as ‘ a man of more 
than ordinary parts, well versed in the know- 
ledge of the law, and esteemed of integrity 
not to be corrupted by money. But he was 
a sullen, morose man, intolerably proud, and 
had some humours as inoonvement as smell 
vices, which made him hard to live with* 
(Continuation of Life, up. 126-8 ; cf. Bur- 
net, Own Time, i. 178; Pur vs, Diary, 
2 March 1064). The choice was not a happy 
one, for Robartes proved obstructive m 
matters of business, quarrelled with the re- 
presentatives of the Irish nobility, and, feeling 
himself aggrieved because he was merely the 
deputy and Monck the lord lieutenant, re- 
fused to go to Ireland. As he had great par- 
liamentary influence, ‘ for of all who had so 
few friends he had the most followers,’ the 
king thought better to induce him to resign 
tho deputyship by giving him the post of lord 
privy seal (18 May 1661 ; ib, pp. 198-200). 

Rohartes had heen suspected of being too 
much inclined to presbyterianism, but he 
had purged himself of the charge, protesting 
‘ that he believed episcopacy to be tbs best 
government the church could be submitted 
to. 5 This did not prevent him from be- 
coming the most active advocate of a policy 
of toleration towards nonconformists. On 
28 Feb. 1608 he introduced a bill for enabling 
tho king to dispense with the act of uni- 
formity and other statutes by granting 
licenses to peaceable protestant noncon- 
formists for the exercise of their religion. 
The hill was so strongly opposed that it 
was ultimately dropped. Robartes was from 
that time closely associated with Clarendon’s 
opponents, and is mentioned by Ruvigny as 
sparing no pains to undermine the chan- 
cellor's influence with ths king (ti, p. 688; 
Ohbisthi, Life qf Shaftesbury, i. 267-73, 
App. p. lxxix). lie continued to hold the 
office of lord privy sesl till 22 April 1678, 


and on 8 May 1609 was appointed!^ 
lieutenant of Ireland in place 5f the DuW 
Ormonde. Ludlow refers to this anoint- 
ment as showing the triumph ot ‘ th* 
honesteBt party of those about the kins’ 
Carte regards it as the victoiy of Ormonde’s 
personal enemies, and a preliminary step to 
his accusation. Robartes, however, could 
find no grounds for accusing Ormonde, and 
was himself criticised as slothful in busi- 
ness, and wanting both in temper and affa- 
bility. He was recalled in May 1670 (Lud- 
low, Memoirs, ed. 1804, ii. 405 ; Oabte 
Ormonde, iv. 866-8, ed. 1861). ’ 

When Charles II reorganised the privy 
council on Sir William Temple’s plan, Ro- 
bartes was one of the new body (21 Anril 
1679), and on 28 July following he was 
created Viscount Bodmin and Earl of Radnor. 
On 26 Oot, 1679 he was further appointed 
lord president of the council. Roger North 
terms him ‘ a good old English lord,’ who 
disgusted by the violence of the whigs, had 
abandoned the cause of the opposition, and 
1 notwithstanding hiauncontTolfahletestiness 


and perverse humours, did the king very 
good service’ (Lives of the Norths, ii. 64, ed. 
1826). He also did good service to the Duke 
of York by hie opposition to the passing of 
Monmouth’s patent ( Manuscripts of the Earl 
of Dartmouth, p. 83). Robartes continued 
president of the council till August 1684, and 
offered no opposition to the arbitrary measures 
which marked the close of Charles H’s reign. 
Burnet, speaking of his supersession by Ro- 
chester, says ‘he had for some years acted 
a very mean part, in which he had lost the 
character of a steady, cynical Englishman, 
which he had maintained in the former 
course of his life' (Own Time, ii. 444, ed. 
1833). He died on 17 July 1686 (Luttbbll, 
Diary, i. 816, 864 ; Wood, Athena, iv. 178). 
A portrait or Robartes waB No. 741 in the 
national portrait exhibition of 1808. 

Rohartes was the author of; 1. ‘A Dis- 
course of the V unity of the Croature, grounded 
on Eccles, i, 2,’ London, 1673, 8vo. 2 . 1 Some 
volumes of Notes on the Proceedings of the 
House of Lords, and Miscellaneous Memo- 
randa occasionally referred to as his Memoirs’ 
(JLarUan MSS. 2224, 2237, 2243, 2326, 
6091-6). Excepting one or two anecdotes, 
they contain nothing of interest (cf. Sau- 
roBD, Studies and Illustrations of the Great 
Rebellion, pp. 291, 496). 

Rohartes married twice : first, Lucy Rich, 
second daughter of Robert, second earl of 
Warwick ; secondly, Letitia Isabella (d. 
1714), daughter of Sir John Smith of Bid- 
borough, Kent, knight. This lady hss been 
identified with the ‘Lady Roberts ’mentioned 
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jjy Qxammont in Ms memoirs (ed. 1853, pp. 
170, 308) ; she is described by Pepys as ‘ a 
great beauty indeed.’ 

8 His eldest son, Robert, Viscount Bod- 
min, was ambassador to Denmark in 1681, 
mid died m February 1682 (Luttruli, i. 76, 
164 ). lie married Sarah., daughter of John. 
Boavile of Bodvile Castle, Cornwall, The 
title of Radnor descended to his son, Charles 
Bodvile Kobartes (1080-1723), who was in- 
timate with Swift, and it became extinct on 
the death of the fourth earl, John Robertas 
(1680-1757), eldest son of Francis Robartes 
fq.v.] (Collins, "Peerage, ed. Brydges, is, 
406). 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, lii. 91 ; G, E. 
C[obayne]'s Complete Peerage, vi. 319 , Wood’s 
Athene? Oxon. iv. 178; authorities mentioned in 
the article.) C. H, F. 

ROBBERDS, JOHN GOOCH (1789- 
1864), Unitarian minister, wne born in Nor- 
wich on 18 May 1789. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Harrell, was of a Huguenot 
lamily. John W. Robberds, the biographer 
of William Taylor [q. v.] of Norwich, was 
his second cousin. He was educated at 
the Norwich grammar school. In Septem- 
ber 1806 he entered Manchester College 
(then at York) to study for the unitariau 
ministry. Among his fellow students was 
Joseph Hunter [q.v.],who entered on 26 Nov. 
I 8 O 0 . HunteT Bays that Robberds parried a 
plea for reverence to antiquity, ‘ De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum,’ by translating it ‘ Of dead 
things nothing is left but bones/ In 1809 
Robberds acted aB assistant tutor in classics. 
He began to preach at Filby, Norfolk, dur- 
ing the summer vacation of 1809. Leaving 
York at midsummer 1810, he preached for a 
few months at the Octagon chapel, Norwich, 
and was invited to settle there as colleague 
to Theophilus Browne [q. v.] ; but on 19 Dec, 
1810 he was called to Cross Street, Man- 
chester, in succession to Ralph Harrison [q.v.j, 
and as colleague to John Grundy [q. v.j 

He began bis ministry in Manchester in 
April 1811, and maintained it for over forty 
years with great freshness, oombining in Ms 
pulpit the written sermon with extempore 
utterance. His colleagues wore, from 1826, 
John Hugh Worthington (1804-1827), tho 
betrothed of Harriet Martineau [q. v.j, and 
from 1828 William Gaskell [q. v.j For 
some years Robberds kept a school. In 
Manchester College he held the offices of 
secretary (1814-22), and public examiner 
71822-40) ; and on the return of the college 
from Yorte to Manchester he filled the chairs 
of Hebrew and Syriao (1840-6) and pastoral 
theology (1840-62). His friend, Edward 
Holme [q. v.], left him (1847) an estate in 


Westmoreland. He died at 86 Acomb Street , 
Greenheys, Manchester, on 21 April 1 864, and 
was buried on 26 April in the Rusholme Road 
cemetery ; there is a brass to his memory in 
Cross Street chapel. Dignified in person and 
genial in spirit, Robberds, who alwaysavoided 
controversy, did much to conciliate opposite 
tendencies in his denomination. He married, 
on 31 Deo. 1811, Mary ( b . 24 Feb. 1786 ; 
d. 10 Jan. 1869), eldest daughter of William 
Turner, dissenting minister, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. His eldest son is Charles William 
Robberds, who retired from the ministry in 
1809 ; his second son was John Robberds 
(1814-92), minister from 1840 to 1866 of 
Toxteth Park chapel, Liverpool. 

He published sixteen single sermons (1820- 
1860), a few tracts and lectures, and a me- 
morial ‘ Sketch’ prefixed to the posthumous 
‘ Sermons' (1826, 8vo, 2 vole.) of Pendlebury 
Houghton (1768-1821). Posthumous was 
his * Christian Festivals andNatural Seasons,’ 
a volume of sermons, with memoir, 1866, 8vo. 
He wrote at least one hymn, of some merit. 

(Funeral Bcrmon by Gaskell, 1864 ; Memoir 
by T. (William Turner) in Christian Reformer, 
1854, pp 342 seq.. reprinted with posthumous 
sermons, 1866; Inquirer, 1861, pp. 258, 271. 
284 ; Taylor's Hist, of Octagon Chapel, Norwich 
(Crompton), 1848, pp 64 saq. ; Roll of Students, 
ManobeBter College, 1868 ; Bnker’B Memorials of 
a Dissenting Ch.ipel (Cross Street, Manchester), 
1884, pp. 52 seq. ; Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology, 
1892, p. 1197, Nightingale's Lancashire Non- 
conformity [18931 v. 105 seq. ; Hunter’s notes 
on Manchester College slumni, Addit. M8. 
24442.) A. G. 

ROBE, JAMES (1688-1753), Scottish 
presbyterian divine, son of Michael Robe, 
minister of Cumbernauld, was bom there in 
1688. He studied at Glasgow University, 
and was licensed by the presbytery of Lin- 
lithgow in 1709. In 171S he was ordained 
to the parish of Kilsyth. In 1740 Ms 
ministry was signalised by a remarkable re- 
ligious revival, following immediately upon 
a similar movement at Oambuslang, and ex- 
tending to other districts in the west of 
Scotland. The movement gave rise to a 
controversy, especially with the associate 
presbytery, leading Robe to issue his first 
publication, entitled * A Faithful Narrative 
of the extraordinary Work of the Spirit of 
God at Kils yth, and other Congregations in 
the Neighbourhood near Glasgow,' pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and London, 
1742, 8vo, Glasgow, 1790, 1840, as well aB a 
‘Letter to Mr. Jas. Fisher,’ Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 8vo, 1742. Robe’s other works 
include ‘The Christian Monthly History,’ 
6 numbers, Edinburgh, 1748-4 ; * Faith no 
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Fancy,’ 1745, 8vo ; and * Counsels and Com- 
forts to Troubled Christians,’ Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 1749. He continued at Kilsyth till 
Ms death, 26 May 1763. He married Anna 
Hamilton, who survived him twenty years. 

[Hew Scott’s Fasti Ecel. Scot. ; Kobe's Works ; 
Man. Univ. Glasg. vol. iii.; Wodrow Corre- 
spondence.] W. Q-. 

ROBE, Sib WILLIAM (1766-1820), 
colonel royal artillery, bom at Woolwich in 
1766, was son of William Robe, second lieu- 
tenant in the invalid battalion royal artil- 
lery, and proof master in the royal arsenal, 
Woolwich, and of Mary Broom his wife. 
He entered the royal military academy at 
Woolwich on 20 Oct. 1780 as an extra cadet, 
and was gazetted to a commission as second 
lieutenant in the royal artillery on 24 May 
1781, Robe served from June 1782 to July 
1784 at Jamaica, acting as adjutant and 
storekeeper. After two years at home he 
was in 1786 sent to Canada. He was pro- 
moted first lieutenant on 22 Nov. 1787, and 
returned to England in 1790. 

In April 1793 Robe went to Holland with 
the artillery under Major Wright, part of an 
advanced force of the Duko of York’s army, 
the main body of artillery under Sir William 
Congreve [q. v.] embarking in May. Robe 
took part in the siege defence operations at 
Willemstad, with which the English share 
of the campaign, commenced. He was ap- 
pointed, in addition to his ordinary duties, 
acting adjutant and quartermaster, and, at 
the instance of Congreve, he was made in- 
spector of ammunition. Robo was at the 
battle of Fainars, the siege of Valenciennes, 
the operations around Cambray, the siege of 
Dunkirk, the siege of Landrecy, and the 
operations near Tournay, including Lanoy 
and Roubaix. He took part in the retreat 
into Holland, and was particularly engaged 
at the bridge Waerlem and at Nimeguen 
in October and November 1794, returning 
to England towards the end of November. 

Robe was promoted to be captain-lieu- 
tenant on 9 Sept. 1794, and was appointed 
quartermaster in the 1st battalion of artillery 
at Woolwich on 26 Nov., remaining there 
for nearly five years, la 1797 he originated 
the first rogimental school for the children 
of soldiers ; the Duchess of York subscribed 
liberally ; the school proved a success, and 
the hoard of ordnance undertook its direction. 

In 1799 Robe embarked for Holland with 
the Duke of York’s army in the expedition 
to the Helder. He was appointed brigade 
major of royal artillery under General Far- 
rington. Ho was present at the battle of 
Bergen on 2 Oot. 1799, on which date he 


™ ™ Uinnamj rooic part in 
the capture of Alkmaar on 6 Oct., and re. 
turned to England with the army on the 
3rd of the following month, when he was 
posted to the 9th company of the 2nd bat- 
talion. 


In the following year he was transferred 
to the command of the 9th company 4th 
battalion, and was sent to Canada, where 
he served on the staff until 1800. Havinn- 
considerable knowledge of architecture ant 
drawing, he was employed to design and to 
superintend the erection of the church of 
England cathedral at Quebec, which remains 
a permanent record of his talent. He was 
promoted regimental major on 1 June 1806 
when he returned to England, and regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonel on 13 Jan. 1807. 

Robe accompanied theexpedition to Copen- 
hagen under Lord Cathcart in 1807. Major- 
general (afterwards Sir) Thomas Blomefield 
commanded the artillery, and Robe, who had 
command of the batteries of the left attack, 
was favourably mentioned by Blomefield in 
his report upon the bombardment. 

On 12 July 1808 Robe sailed for Portugal, 
in command of tbe royal artillery of Wel- 
lesley’s expedition. He was present at the 
battles of lioli^a and Vimeiro, and was men- 
tioned in despatches. At Vimeiro he used 
shrapnel shell for the first time, and was so 
pleased with its effect that he applied for 
large supplies of it. On the evacuation of 
Lisbon by the French, Rohe took possession 
of the ordnance in tho citadel ; and when Sir 
John Moore's army left for Spain, Robe re- 
mained in command of the artillery at Lis- 
bon, undor Sir Harry Burrard and Sir John 
Craddock, until the arrival of Brigadier- 
general Howarth in April 1809. 

On Wellesley’sreturn fromEngland totake 
command of the British forces in the Penin- 
sula, Robe served os a lieutenant-colonel of 
artillery, and was in charge of the artillery 
reserves. He took part in the advance against 
Soult to the Tras os Montes, the capture of 
Oporto in May, the advance into Spain against 
Joseph Buonaparte, the battle of Talavera, 
27 July 1809, and in the subsequent retreat 
over the Mesa d’lbor to Truxillo, and thence 
to Badajos. In 1810 he was appointed to 
the command of the royal artillery driver 
corps, and he took part in the retreat to the 
linos of Torres Vedras, including the battle 
of Busaco, on 28 Sept. 

In 1811 Robe was engaged in all the active 
operations of the pursuit of Masstoa to the 
neighbourhood of Ciudad Rodrigo. In August 
he returned to England on account of his 
health, hut rejoined the army before Badajos 
on 20 April of the following year, the mom- 
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after the capture of the Picurina fort. He 
opened the principal breaching batteries of 
the third siege, and on the fall of Badajos he 
■K-as particularly mentioned by Weliingtonia 
jjis dsepatcb. Robe was present in the ad- 
vance against Marmont, at the affair of Sabu- 
» a l, at the attack on the forts of Salamanca, 
and at the battle of Salamanca in July 1812. 
Re commanded the royal artillery at the en- 
try of the army into Madrid, at the surrender 
of the Retiro, and at the unsuccessful siege 
of Burgos, when for the third time he was 
mentioned in despatches. He was severely 
wounded m the retreat from Burgos, while 
defending the bridge at Cabepon, near Valla- 
dolid. His wound necessitated his return 
to England ; he was carried four hundred 
miles on men’s shoulders to Lisbon. 

Robe was promoted to be brevet colonel 
on 4 June 1814, and to be regimental colonel 
on 16 May 1816. For Ms services he re- 
ceived on 13 Sept. 1810 a medal for Roliga 
and Vimeiro ; on 13 Sept. 1818 a cross 
hearing the names of Vimeiro, Talavera, 
Badajos, and Salamanca, superseding the 
medal previously bestowed, and on 3 July 
1816 an additional clasp for Busaco. On 
3 Jan. 1816 Rohe was made a K.O.B., and 
was permitted from that date to wear the 
order of the Tower and Sword of Portugal, 
granted to him by the prince regent of Brazil 
on 12 Oct. 1812. He was also made a knight 
of the Hanoverian Guelphic order. 

Robe died at Shoot era llill, near W oohvich, 
on 6 Nov. 1820, and was buried in the family 
vault in Plumstead churchyard. He mar- 
ried, about 1788, in Canada, Sarah (£.4 Feb. 
1831), daughter of Captain Thomas Watt of 
Quebec, and by her had five sons and four 
daughters. 

The eldost son, William Livingstone 
Iton (1701-1816), born in 1701, beoame a 
cadet at the royal military academy at 
Woolwich on 9 April 1806, obtained a com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the royal 
horse arLillery on 3 Oet. 1807, accompanied 
the expedition to Gottenberg the same year, 
and went to Gibraltar, whence he volun- 
teered for service in Portugal, and joined 
Ms father during the battle of Vimeiro. He 
was promoted to be lieutenant on 28 J une 
1808, He took part in Sir John Moore’s 
retreat to Ooruna, was engaged at the 
Pombal, Sabu gal, Puentes d’Onoro, El Boden, 
Badajos, Tarim, Salamanca forts and battle, 
Madrid, Burgos, Nivelle, Nive, Ado ur, and 
Bayonne. lie was in no fewer than thirty- 
three actions as a subaltern, and was men- 
tioned by Wellington for his distinguished 
conduct at the battlos of Nivello and Nive, 
where he commanded a mountain battery of 
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artillery carried on mules. He was one of 
the four officers of Ramsay’s troop of horse 
artillery struck down near La Haye Sainte, 
at the battle of Waterloo, and died from the 
effects of his wounds on tire following day, 
19 June 1815, sending just before his death 
a message to his father to assure him that 
he died like a soldier. The gold medal, with 
clasps for the battles of Nivelle and Nive, 
was sent after his death to his family. His 
brother officers erected a monument to his 
memory in the church at Waterloo. 

The second son, Alexander Watt, horn in 
1793, a lieutenant-colonel of rayal engineers, 
died at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on 2 April 
1849, when serving there as commanding 
royal engineer. The third son, Thomas Con- 
greve, bom in 1799, a lieutenant-colonel royal 
artillery, died of yellow fever at Bermuda 
on 21 Sept, 1863, when in command of the 
royal artillery at that station. The fourth 
son, Frederick Holt (1800-1871), major- 
general and colonel of the 96th regiment of 
foot, was made a C.B. The fifth son, George 
Mountain Sewell (1802-1826), lieutenant 
26th Bengal native infantry, Berved as ad- 
jutant in the Burmese war, and died on 
passage to Chittagong. The daughters were 
unmarried. The youngest, Vimiera, died 
in December 1893 at No. 4 The Common, 
Woolwich. She presented to the Royal 
Artillery Institution at Woolwich all tho 
medals, orders, and decorations of her father 
and eldest brother, together with miniature 
portraits of each of them. These are dis- 
played in the smoking-room in a case let 
into the wall. 

[Eoyal Artillery Records ; Despatches; Kune’s 
List of Officers of the Royal Regiment of Ar- 
tillery; Duncan's Hist, of the Royal Artillery; 
The Royal Military Cal. ; Napier’s Hist, of the 
War in the Peninsula and the South of France 
from 1807 to 3814.] R. H. V. 

ROBERDEAU, JOHN PETER (1754- 
1816), dramatist, the son of a silk manufac- 
turer in Spitalfields, was horn in London in. 
1764. He was collaterally descended from 
Isaac Roberdeau (d. 1742), Huguenot refugee 
from Rochelle, who settled in St. Christo- 
pher's. The latter, by Ms wife, Mary Conyng- 
haro, of an old Scottish family, was father 
of General Daniel Roberdeau, who distin- 
guished himself on the American side in the 
war of independence, and founded the Ame- 
rican family of Roberdeau (see Buchanan, 
Genealogy of Roberdeau Family, W ashington, 
1876). John Peter Roberdeau gaineda com- 
petence by trade, and, settling at OMchester 
about 1796, devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits. From 1796 to 1799 he acted as re- 
sident commissary of army stores in Surrey 
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and Sussex. He -wrote many plays, of -which, 
the first, entitled ‘The Point of Honour/ 
was accepted at Covent Garden in 1792, 
Munden and Fawcett being in the cast, but 
was apparently never acted, though it was 
a fairly amusing comedietta, based largely 
upon Kenrick's ‘ Duellist.’ His most ambi- 
tious effort was ' Thermopylte, or Repulsed 
Invasion/ a tragic drama, in three acts and 
in verse, based upon Glover’s ‘ Leonidas.’ It 
was written in 1792, and played at Gosport, 
but rejected by the London houses (printed in 
New British Theatre, 1 814, ii. 268). Another 
play,* Cornelia, or a Iioman Matron's Jewels/ 
wae performed at Southampton, Chichester, 
and Portsmouth * with applause’ (printed in 
The Spirit of the Public Journals, 1810, vol. 
xiii. 12mo). Some minor pieces arc enume- 
rated by Baker ( Bioyr . Dram. i. 602). R oher- 
deau also wrote ‘ Fugitive Verse and Prose, 
consisting of Poems Lyric, Obituary, Dra- 
matic, Satiric, and Miscellaneous/ Ohichuster, 
1803, dedicated toFrancis Rawdon-IIastings, 
second earl of Moira [q. v.], and consisting of 
trifles, often neatly turned, upon topics of 
the day. Roberdeau moved to Bath about 
1800, and thence to Chelsea, whore he died 
on 7 Jan. 1816. By his wife Elizabeth (d. 
4 June 1809), daughter of James Townley, 
high master of Merchant Taylors’ School, he 
had a large family ; three of his sons held 
posts in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. The eldest, Henry Townley, a youth 
who showed great promise both in his offi- 
cial work and in some * Essays ’ upon Indian 
subjects, died at Mymonsing in Bengal on 
28 April 1808 (Gent. May. 1808, ii. 1126). 
The second son, John Thomas, judge at Alla- 
habad, upon the Bengal civil establishment, 
died at Ryde on 19 Wov. 1818. 

[Gent. Mug. 1815 i. 275, 1818 ii. 641 ; Baker’s 
Biogr.Dramatica; Reims's Oat. ofLiving Authors ; 
Genast’s Hist, of the Stage, vii. 72 ; Agnew’B 
Protestant ExileB, 1874, iii. 02, 74; Brit. Mus, 
Cat.] T. S. 

ROBERT I (1274-1829), king of Scot- 
land. [See Bretoh, Robert de, VIII.] 

ROBERT H (1316-1390), the Steward, 
afterwards king of Scotland, son of Wal- 
ter m, steward of Scotland, and Marjory, 
daughter of Robert the Bruce [q, v.], was 
born on 2 March 1816. His father was fifth 
in direct male descent from Walter I, son of 
Alan, and this Walter is described os steward 
(dapifer) of Malcolm IV in a charter of 
24 May 1168, which refers to the stewartry 
(aenescallia) as granted to him by David I. 
In the prior reign of David I, Walter I was 
witness to two charters without the designa- 
tion of Steward, so that the surname of the 


royal house of Stewart probably dates from 
the reign of Malcolm IV and the person of 
Walter I. Its earlier genealogy is n n P e r 
tam, hut an ingenious and learned, though 
admittedly in part hypothetical, attempt to 
trace it to the Banquho of Boece and Shake- 
speare, Thane of Lochaber, has been recentlv 
made by the Rev. J. K. Hewison (Bute tn 
the Olden Time, pp. 1-38, Edinburgh, 1895] 
The chief estates of the Stewarts were in the 
shires of Renfrew. The Cluniac monastery 
of Paisley was founded by Walter I in 1160 
He died in 1177. Hie son Alan, his grand- 
son Walter II, his great-grandson Alexander, 
and his great-great-grandson James are ali 
styled Stewards of Scotland. James, who 
took the patriotic side in the war of inde- 
pendence, died in the fourth year of Robert 
the Bruce, and was succeeded by his son. 
Walter III, whose support of Bruce was re- 
warded by the hand ofhis daughter, Marjory 
Bruce, in 1316. Marjory died in 1816, shortly 
after the birth of her only child, named Ro- 
bert, doub tless after his maternal grandfather. 
The tradition that he owed his bleared or red 
eyes to a Cmsarian operation after his mother’s 
death, by a fall from her horse near Paisley, 
is not supported by proof. Lord Hailes in- 
geniously suggested that it may have been 
invented to account for the colour of eyes 
which Froissart describes as like ‘sandal 
wood/ or perhaps ‘lined with red silk’ (sen- 
dal). On 3 Dec. 1318, after the death of 
Edward Bruce without issue, the parliament 
of Scone, in presence of the king, enacted 
that, if Robert the Bruce should die without 
lawful heirs of his body, the son of Walter 
the Steward and Marjory should succeed to 
the crown, and made the further declaration 
that the succession should be in future to 
the heirs male in the direct line, whom fail- 
ing to the heirs female in the same line, 
whom failing to the nearest collateral heir 
male. 

On the death of Walter the Steward in 
1326, his son Robert succeeded to the office 
and estates of his father, and three years later, 
on the death of Robert the Bruce, the latter’s 
young son, David II, became king [see Bruce, 
Dayid], When Edward Baliol, by the aid 
of the English, got possession of part of 
Scotland, David II was sent to France, and 
in 1884 Baliol granted the whole estates 
of Robert, the young Steward, to David 
Hastings, earl of Atholl. Robert, like his 
father, had naturally supported the Bruces, 
and led, when a boy of sixteen, the second 
division of the Scottish army at the battle of 
Halidon on 18 July 1888. After Halidon 
he took refuge in Dumbarton Castle, which 
Malcolm Fleming still held for D&vid H, and, 
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crossing to Bute, succeeded, with the aid of 
Campbell of Loehowe and the islanders of 
Bute, called St, Braudan's men, in routing 
and slaying Alan Lile, who held Bute for 
Baliol, Ayrshire also yielded, and John 
Bandolph, third earl of Moray [g. v.], having 
returned from Prance, he and Robert the 
Steward were chosen in 1331 regents in 
jajne of the exiled king. Robert was at this 
time a popular favourite, and is described by 
Bower 1 as beautiful beyond the sons of men, 
stalwart and tall, accessible to all, modest, 
liberal, cheerful, andhonest.’ Next year apar- 
liament was held by the regents in April at 
Dairsie Castle, near Cupar. The Earl of 
Atholl attended, and succeeded in creating 
dissension between the Steward and the Earn 
of Moray, so the parliament broke up in con- 
fusion, which spread throughout the country, 
each of the regents collecting the customs m 
the districts where he was most powerful, 
hater in the year Moray was takan prisoner 
by the English while engaged in a border 
raid, and a treaty was concluded with Ed- 
ward Ell at Perth on 18 Aug. 13S5 by certain, 
nobles, who alleged that they had full powers 
both from Atholl and the Steward. Atholl 
alone was made lieutenant of Scotland for 
Edward, and, though the Steward is said by 
the English chronicler Knighton to have 
made his peace with the English king at 
Edinburgh, it is doubtful how fur he shared 
in the treason of Atholl. Before the close 
of the year Atholl was killed in an engage- 
ment in the forest of Kilblane by a small 
Scottishforce which hadrallied to the support 
of the independence of the country under Sir 
Andrew Murray (d, 1338) [a. v.], and a 
council at Dunfermline rewarded Murray 
with the sole regency of the kingdom. 

On Murray’s death in 1838, Robert the 
Steward again became regent, and sent Sir 
■William. Douglas (1800 P-l 363) [q.v,], the 
knight of Liddesdale, to Prance to obtain 
aid from Philip of Valois. He laid siege in 
1339 to Perth, which Baliol had left in the 
hands of Ughtred, an English captain. He 
was aided in the siege by William Bullock, 
a skilful soldier, though an ecclesiastic, who 
at this time deserted the English side, and 
brought over the castle of Cupar in Pife. 
Soma Prench troops brought by the knight ol 
Liddesdale, and commanded by Eugine de 
Garancibres, arrived while the siege was in 
progress, and Perth capitulated on 17 Aug. 
Starting soon after surrendered, and Robert 
mode a progress through all Scotland north 
of the Forth. On 17 April 1841 the castle 
of Edinburgh was recovered by the Steward, 
through a stratagem of Bullock and. the 
knight of Liddesdale, and on 4 May David II 


and his queen returned from Prance, landing 
at Inverbervie in Kincardineshire. David 
now assumed the personal government, which 
I he held till the defeat of Neville's Cross 
or Durham on. 17 Oct. 1346, when he 
was taken prisoner. The Steward, who, 
along with the Earl of March, had com- 
manded the left wing, made good his re- 
treat to Scotland, when the Steward was 
again elected regent, under the title of lieu- 
tenant of Da via II. The suspicion that 
he had deserted the king when the battle 
turned against him does not appear to be 
well founded. 

The expedients adopted for raising the 
ransom belong to the history of David II 
("see Bbuoe, David], Robert’s position was 
direotly affected by the negotiations, at first 
secret, though their purport must soon have 
leaked out, to evade the ranBom by settling 
the succession on an English heir. In 1361 
this project was broached to an embassy sent 
by David to York and London, whose mem- 
bers were David’s most faithful civil and 
ecclesiastical advisers. In the same year the 
Earl of Mar rose against the king, and his 
castle of Kildrummy was taken. In 1863 
the Earl of Douglas seized Dirleton, then in 
the king’s hands, and the Steward, along 
with his two sons, made a bond with Douglas 
aud the Earl of March to force the king to 
change his councillors. But David defeated 
Douglas at Lanark, and March and the 
Steward submitted. On 4 May 1303 the 
| latter renewed his oath of fealty at Inch 
' Murduch. David soon after went to Lon- 
don, and on 27 Nov. 1863 made a treaty 
with the English king, by which, on con- 
sideration of the discharge of the ransom, 
the crown was settled on Edward HE in the 
event of failure of issue male of his body. 
Singularly enough, he had shortly before this 
date married Margaret Logie with the hope 
of issue. Both the treaty and the marriage 
were deadly blows against the Steward’s 
right as heir-apparent, and it is not wonder- 
ful that they were followed by the seizure of 
the Steward and his three sons, who were, ac- 
cording to Forduu, put in separate prisons; 
but Robert and his fourth son, Alexander, 
the Wolf of Badenoch, appear to have been 
both imprisoned in Loohleven Qastle, In a 
parliament at Scone on 4 Maroh 1864 the 
proposal to transfer the succession from the 
Steward to Edward EH, or his son Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, was brought forward, and 
unanimously rejected by tne estates, who 
declared that they would have no Englishman 
to rule over them. The dispute between the 
king and Margaret Logie, which culminated 
in her divorce in 1870, led to the release o£ 
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the Steward and his sons, and the exchequer England expired, and war was renewed 
rolls appear to prove that the Steward nad both aides, Lancaster sailing up the Forth ° 
been incarcerated only between June 1368 far ae Edinburgh, but eflectW nothin® 
and 1869. On 22 Feb. 1371 David died in importance, whale the Earls of Northumbe 
Edinburgh Castle, land and Nottingham crossed the border" 

Robert the Steward succeeded to the The Earls of Mar and Douglas along with 
throne under the settlement of Robert the some French knights, retaliated ’in the north 
Bruce, and was crowned at Scone on26 March of England. ‘Of this journey 1 says Frois- 
1371 under the title of Robert II. He was sarfc, ‘ the kynge of Scottes miglit rye-lit well 
past his prime, having already reached his excuse hymselfe, for of their assemble nor of 
fifty-fifth year, and his children were already their departyng he knew nothing and though 
grown up. Ilis precocious youth was the he had known thereof he coulde not have 
most brilliant portion of his life. His reign, let it when they were once onward.’ In the 
though it lasted nineteen years, is of secon- parliament which met in Edinburgh in spring 
dary importance, except ns an epoch in Scot- 1386 tho Earl of Carrick was directed to 
tisk history, through the commencement of carry out the restoration of order in the 
a new race of kings which, notwithstanding highlands committed to him by the parlia- 
its choquercd fortunes, held the crown for ment of 1384. All the facts pomt to 
more than three centuries. the bodily and perhaps mental decline of 

In tho parliament of 3 372 provision was Robert II. When Vienne, the admiral of 
made for the election of the committee of France, came with a force of two thousand 
lords of the articles out of the three estates, men and ] ,400 suits of armour for the Soots 
following the precedent set in the fortieth to enable them to prosecute with vigour the 
year of David II. This committee, which war with England, Robert did not at first 
became so notable a feature of the Scottish meet him ; and when he came at last to 
parliament at a later period, ultimately fell Edinburgh the French observation of him 
under tho influence of the king; but its in- as reported by Froissart, was : ‘It seemed 
caption appears to kave bson due to an right well that he was not a vuliant man in 
opposite causa— the desire of the nobles to arms ; it seemed he had rather lie still than 
control the royal powor. Next year parlia- ride.’ But many of the Scottish nobles, as 
ment passed a statute as to the succession, well as French allies, were eager to fight, and 
by which it was declared that the king’s a levy was fixed on which amounted to thirty 
fivo sons were to succeed according to the thousand men. Robert^ perhaps really averse 
order of birth, in the event of failure of heirs to war, as well as physically incapable for it, 
of those elder to them. There had been retired to the highlands, ‘ because he was 
comparative ponce between England and not,’ sayB Froissart, ‘ in good point to ride 
Scotland till the succession of Richard II in warfare, and there he tarried all the war 
in 1377. Border raids, the capture of through, and let his men alone.’ 

Mercer, a Scottish merchant captain, and the Neither in this expedition, nor in the de- 
seizuro of Berwick by a small band of iudo- fenceof his kingdom when Richard II invaded 
pendent Scots in the end ol' 1378, led to the it and burnt Edinburgh, nor in Sir William 
renewal of hostilities. Robert himself, bow- Douglas’s brilliant diversion by a descent on 
ever, took no part in the war, which was Ireland, nor in the still greater expedition of 
conducted by the Earls of Dougins, Moray, 1888, in which the victory of Otterboume and 
and Mar. In 1380 John of Gaunt, duke of the capture of Hotspur were dearly bought 
Lancaster, advanced to the border with a with the death of DouglaB, did the aged mo- 
large force, but with full power to make narck take any part; and it is improbable that 
peace, and a truce for a year was concluded, it was owing to any influence he personally 
Next year he came to Scotland, and carried exerted that shortly before his death Scotland 
on further negotiations with the Earl of was included in the truce made at Boulogne 
Oarrick near Aylon in Berwickshire. It is between France and England. At lost, in 
significant that the whole negotiations with 1889, the estates saw that the nomimlgovem- 
John of Gaunt were carried through by tbe ment of Robert must be ended, and bis eldest 
Earl of Garriok, whose father, tho king, is son, the Earl of Oarrick, being disabled by a 
never onco mentioned. The murder in 1881 kick from ahorse, his next surviving son, Ro- 
of the king's son-in-law, Lyon of Glamis, by bert, duke of Albany, was named guardian of 
his nephew, Sir James Lindsay of Crawford, tkekingdom. Albany’s son Murdoch was soon 
opened the great office of chamberlain, which afterwards made justiciar north of the Forth 
Lyon held, to the king’s second son Robert, in place of his uncle, Alexander, the Wolf of 
earl of Fife, and was the first step in hi 3 Baaenoch, who was deposed from the office, 
ambitious career. In 1385 the truce with Robertdidnotlongsurylvohis deposition. He 
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died oa IS May 1390, ia his seventy-fifth 
year, at Duudonald in Ayrshire, and was 
buried at Scone in a tomb he had prepared. 

It is not quite easy to understand the 
panegyric which almost all Scottish histo- 
rians, except John Major [q. v.j, have pro- 
nounced on Robert II. It seems to hare 
been due in part to his early successes, in 
part to amiable personal qualities, but chiefly 
perhaps to the fact that at the close of his 
reign, as Wyntoun — or rather his substi- 
tute, for he did not write this part of the 
1 Chronicle ’ — puts it : 

Of Scotland wes na fate of land 

Oute of Scott, is menny s baud, 

Outana Berwyck, Roxburgh, and Jed mirth, 

fat the credit was not due to him, hut to the 
able generals who fought for him. Er en the 
successes of his younger days were generally 
shared by others, like hie earlier regencies. 
Major's sound judgment seems to suit the 
facts better than the traditionary verdict : 
‘Now, whatever our writers may contend, I 
cannot hold the aged king to have been a skil- 
ful warrior or wise in counsel.’ lie especially 
condemns the making of the Earl of Fife re- 
gent, which was ‘ nought else than to run the 
risk of setting up two rival kings.’ But it 
appears probable that the preference given to 
the brother over the son of Robert II was 
due not to the king’s own act, but to the 
powerlcssneee both of Robert and the Earl 
of Oarriok to provent it. There is a por- 
trait of Robert IT in J ohn Johnston’s ‘ leones 
of the Scottish Kings,’ Amsterdam. 1602, 
and in Pinkerton's ‘ Iconographia Scotica.’ 
Pinkerton doubts its authenticity, and there 
is a suspicious resemblance, almost amount- 
ing to identity of feature, between this por- 
trait and that of Robert III in the same 
■work. Although neither portrait is proved 
authentic, the costume is that worn at this 
period, and the features have some resem- 
blance to the faces on the coins of these 
reigns. 

Robert II married in the end of 1347, or 
soon after, Elizabeth More or Mure, daughter 
of Sir Robert Mure of Rowallan. A dis- 
pensation for the marringe, dated in Docomber 
1347 by Olemont VI, was discovered by 
Andrew Stuart in 1789. Robert had lived 
■with Elizabeth Mure before marriage, for the 
dispensation sets forth that they had ‘ a muLti- 
tuae’of children of both sexes. Thoseknown 
wore John, lord of Kyle, created earl of Car- 
rick, who succeeded his father as Robert III 
[q.v.]j Walter, earl of Fife; Robert, earl 
of Meateith and, after his brother Walter’s 
death, of Fife, and duke of Albany, the re- 
gent [see Stewart, Robert, first Dtjxb or 

vol. xvi. 


Albany] ; and Alexander, earl of Buchan, 
the Wolf of Badenoch [see Stewart, Alex- 
ander, d. 1405], 

Robert II also had six daughters : Mar- 
jory, wife of John Dunbar, son of the Earl 
of March, himself created Earl of Murray ; 
Jean, wife of Sir John Lyon, lord Grlamis; 
Elizabeth, wife of Sir Thomas Hay of Errol j 
Margaret, wife of Macdonald of Isla ; Cathe- 
rine or Jean, wife of David Lindsay, first 
earl of Crawford [q.v.l; and Giles, wife of 
William Douglas, lord of Nithsdale, who 
was deemed the most beautiful Scotswoman 
of her time. After Elizabeth Mure’s death, 
and before 1356, Robert married as second 
wife Euphemia, daughter of Hugh, earl of 
Ross, and widow of John Randolph, third 
earl of Moray [q. v,], by whom he had David, 
earl of Stratnearn ; Walter, earl of Atholl 
[see Stewart, Walter] ; and Isobel, wife 
of James, earl of Douglas. Besides these he 
had at least six natural children, among 
whom were Sir John Stewart of Rowallan, 
called The Black ; and Sir John Stewart of 
Dundonald, called The Red Stewart. The 
numerous alliances of Robert IPs children 
with the chief noble families, as in the 
case of Robert the Bruce himself, probably 
strengthened his claim to the throne, but 
after kis accession led to discord which, he 
was unable to control. 

[Acts of Parliament (Scotland), vol. i. j Ex- 
chequer Rolls, vols. i. ii, ; and specially Burnett’s 
Prefaces, Wyntoun’s Chronicle ; Bower's addition 
to Eordun's Scotichronicon ; J ohn Major's Greater 
Britain (Scottish History Society, Edinburgh) ; 
Ext recta e variis Cbronicib Scocie ; Libor Plus- 
cardensis. Pinkerton and Tytler are the best 
modern historians of this period. Andrew 
Stewart's History of the Stewarts discusses, in a 
supplement, the question of the marriage of 
Elizabeth Mure, and prints the dispensation.] 

A3.M. 

ROBERT HI (1340?-1406),Hng of Scot- 
land, originally known as Joss, East of 
Oarrioe, and eldest son of Robert II [q. v.j, 
succeeded to the throne on his fathers 
death, and was crowned at Scone, under the 
name of Robert III, on 18 Aug. 1390. The 
change of Christian name was made to avoid 
that of Baliol, and to continue that of Robert 
the Bruce, his maternal grandfather, and of 
Robert II, hie father. He was born pro- 
bably about 1840, prior to the marriage of 
Robert II with hie first wife, Elizabeth 
More or Mure, and was legitimated by their 
subsequent marriage, for which a dispensa- 
tion was procured from the pope in 1347. 
His original title was Lord of Kyle, the dis- 
trict or Ayrshire where a portion of the 
estates of the Bruces lay. He was created 

4 K 
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Earl of Afcholl by David TI in 1867, and only one of the latter escaped bv swim™- 
next year Earl of Garrick, the title by -which the Tay (cf. Scott, Fair Maid of PertF\ 
he was known during his father’s life. In Frequent parliaments or general coun '1 
1866, during the reign of David II, he is were held from the commencement of R 
said to have taken part in suppressing a ris- bert's reign — at Scone in March 1391 °t 
ing in Annandale, and in the latter part of Perth in March 1392 and October 1393 t 
his father’s reign, owing to the age and in- Soone again in March 1894, at Edinburgh in 
dolence of Robert II [q. v.], he appears to August of that year, and at Stirling in Octo 
have been active in public aflairs, and to her 1896. At all of these Robert appears to 
have conducted negotiations with John of have been present, but the records are not 
Gaunt. preserved, and we know of their existence 

An accident by the kick of a horse be- only by charters or orders in his name which 
longing to Sir James Douglas of Dalkeith is not quite certain evidence of the fact of his 
disabled him from bodily exertion prior to presence. From other sourceBwe know that 
his father’s death, and partly accounts for his favourite residence was in the west at 
his toother, the Earl of Fife, becoming re- Rothesay or in Ayrshire, where like bis 
gent in 1389 [see Stewart, Robert, first father, he escaped the toils of government 
Duke ojt A lb aw y]. On the day after his and lived on his own estates. In April 1898 
own coronation, the feast of the Assumption he was certainly present at an important 
(1890), his wife, Anuabella Drummond [q.v.], general council at Perth, where he created 
was crownod queen, and homage was sworn his son David, earl of Garrick, Duke of Rothe- 
to them both on the following day. Sho had say, and his brother Robert, earl of Fife, duke 
already borne a son, David, the ill-fatedDuke of Albany, and invested them at Scone with 
of Rothesay, on 24 Oct. 1878, twenty-one the insignia of the ducal dignity, hitherto un- 
years after their marriage, if it is correctly, known in Scotland. Not he, but his wife, 
as it is usually, dated in 1 867. Robert him- corresponded in 1894 with Richard II as to 
self, though fifty years of age on his accession, the marriage of their eldest son to an English 
never personally governed, so that the eventB princess. At a great tournament in Edin- 
of his reign scarcely belong to his biography, burgh the queen, and not the king, presided. 
The acts of parliament and other official docu- In the parliament of Perth, which sat on 
ments run in his name, hut the real power 28 Jan. 1809, Rothesay was created lieu- 
was exercised by his toother, the Earl of Fife, tenant of the kingdom for three years by an 
who continued regent probably till January act which proceeded on the preamble 1 that 
1899, when the regency was assumed by the the king for Bickness of his person may not 
king’s son, David, earl of Carrick (afterwards travel to govern the realm nor restrain tres- 
Duie of Rothesay). passers or rcbellours’ [see Stbwabt, David, 

In 1391 the treaty of 1371 between Franoe duke of Rothesay). The scheme, though 
and Scotland’ was renewed at Amiens by well meant, had left out of account the dif- 
Gharles VI and Walter Trail, bishop of St. ference between the character of the king's 
Andrews, along with oLher Scots ambassa- brother Albany, a mature and astute man, 
dors. The truce with England was frequently and Rothesay, a rash and reckless youth. It 
renewed and continued to 1899, The English cannot be wondered that it miscarried. The 
envoys in 1891 received instructions that revolution of England, by which Henry IV 
Robert should attend an English parliament supplanted and murdered Richard II, for a 
to do homage, and should pay 2,000/, a year short time delayed the miscarriage by forcing 
for the lands which Edward III had granted the attention of all parties in Scotland on the 
to Edward Baliol. But these insulting con- national defence. The Scots having refused 
dilionB were probably never brought forward to recognise I-Ienry IV’s title to the English 
by the envoys. They wore cortainly not ac- crown, Ilenry determined to invade Scotland, 
cepted byScotland. The truce with England and at Newcastle on 26 July 1400 issued a 
enabled the Scottish government to direct its summons to King Robert to appear at Edin- 
attention to the lawless proceedings in the burgh on 28 Aug. and do homage to him as 
north of the Earl of Buchan, known as the suzerain. The summons having been treated 
Wolf of Badenooh [see Stewabt, Alex- with contempt, Henry advanced to Edin- 
Aitdeu], the half-toother of King Robert, burgh, burnt the town, and laid siege to the 
In 1896 the famous conflict on the North castle, which was defended by Rothesay. 
Inch of Perth between thirty men of the Albany levied a large army, but, halting at 
Gian Quale and an equal number of the Olan Oalder Moor, did nothing. The skill of Rothe- 
Kav took place in presence of Robort HI, say’s defence forced Henry to raise the siege, 
and ended m the victory of the former, who Meantime the matrimonial and extra-matri- 
kept the field with eleven survivors, while monial engagements of Rothesay ledtoiesnlts 
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jjkMtrous both, to himself and the peace of 
Scotland [see Stewart, David]. Rothesay, 
who led a dissolute life, betrothed himself to 
s daughter of George, earl of March, but 
finally married Elizabeth Douglas, daughter 
of Archibald the Grim, third earl of Douglas 
[q.v.] March went over to the English side, 
indignant at his daughter’s repudiation. At 
the end of 1400 the queen died. Her death 
was soon followed by those of Archibald 
the Grim and Trail, bishop of St. Andrews. 
Rothesay attempted to seize the casLle of St. 
Andrews, vacant by the death of Bishop 
Trail. Albany procured an order to arrest 
Ins nephew Rothesay in Robert his father’s 
name, and he was taken to Falklan d , whore he 
mysteriously died on 26 March 1402. Albany 
at once resumed the regency. The defeat 
of the Scots in their attempts to invade Eng- 
land added national disaster to the domestic 
tragedy which clouded the last years of King 
Robert. There were also troubles in the north. 
Robert, now old as well as infirm, or the 
nobles acting in his interest, sent James, his 
remaining son, by sea to France; but he was 
token by an English armed merchant cruiser 
and lodged in the Tower [see James I of Scot- 
land]. On 4 April 1406, shortly after the 
receipt of the news of his son’s capture, Ro- 
bert III died at Rothesay, or, according to one 
account, at llundonald, probablv a confusion 
with his father's death there, lie had told 
hia wife, when she urged him to follow the 
example of his ancestors and the custom of 
the age by preparing a royal tomb for him- 
self, tliat ‘he was a wretched man unworthy 
of a proud sepulchre,’ and ‘prayed her to 
bury him in a dunghill with the epitaph, 
"Here lies the worst king and the most 
miserable man in the whole kingdom. 1 ” This 
is his only recorded speech, and is not in- 
consistent with his character. His wish 
as to his burial was not obeyed, and he was 
interred before the high altar at Paisloy, 
where a monument has roeantly been erected 
to his memory by Queen. Victoria. His life 
after, and for some time before, he ascended 
the throne must have been a melancholy 
one. Tie had sufficient sonse to feel his own 
impotence, to see his country more exposed 
than it was at his uccossion to English in- 
vasions, his only son a captive in England, 
and the succession to the crown almost in 
the grasp of his ambitious brother. His- 
tory has pronounced the verdict perhaps 
too favourable, that he was a good man 
though not a good king. His private life 
appears to have been without reproach, and 
he is one of the few Scottish kings who kept 
their marriage vows. Besides Rothesay and 
James T, he had a third son, who died young, 
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and three daughters. The eldest daughter, 
Margaret, married Archibald, fourth earl of 
Douglas, and Duke of TouTaine [a. v.l The 
second daughter, Mary, the wife first of 
George Douglas, first earl of Angus ; secondly, 
Sir James Kennedy of Dunure, by whom she 
had Gilbert, first lord Kennedy, the father 
of David, first earl of Oassilis, and Bishop 
James Kennedy [q. v.] ; thirdly, Sir William 
Graham of Kincardine, an ancestor of the 
Duke of Montrose through their eldest eon, 
Robert Graham ; and, fourthly, Sir William 
Edmondstone of Duntreath ; her second son 
by her third marriage was Patrick Graham 
[q. v.l bishop of St.. Andrews. The third 
daughter, Elizabeth, married JameB Douglas, 
earl Dalkeith, grandfather of the first earl of 
Morton. 

[The authorities for Robert H, and in addition 
Exchequer Bolls, vols. iii. and iv,, Professor 
Skeat’s Preface to the Kingis (Inair (Scottish 
Text Society).] JE. M. 

ROBERT, Dubd oi Nohmakdy (1064 P- 
1184), eldest son of Duke William II (after- 
wards William I, king of England) and his 
wife, Matilda ( d . 1083) [q. v.], was pro- 
bably born in 1054, since his parents were 
married in 1063, and William of Malmes- 
bury says he was ‘considered a youth of 
proved valour’ in 1006. His earliest in- 
structors seem to have been two persons who 
appear as ‘Raturins consiliarius infantis’ 
and ‘Tetbold grammatieus ;’ a little later, 
one Hilgerius is named as ' magieter pueri ’ 
(Lb Prkvost, note to Osn. Vrr. v. 18). In 
1007 Robert was left as co-regent of Nor- 
mandy with his mother during William's 
absence in England. A charter dated 1003 
states that ins parents had ‘ chosen him 
to govern the duchy after their death ' (Lb 
Pheyost, loo. oit .) ; the Norman barons 
twice swore fealty to him as William’s 
destined successor, and this settlement was 
confirmed by the king of France os overlord. 
It is probable that Robert, as well ae Wil- 
liam, received the homage of Malcolm III 
of Scotland [q.v.] at Abemethy in 1072, 
which would imply that he was also recog- 
nised as heir to the English crown. He 
had been betrothed, in 1001, to Margaret, 
sister and heiress of Count Herbert II of 
Maine; after Herbert’s death in 1064 he 
did homage for Maine to its titular over- 
lord Geoffrey of Anjou, and received from 
him a gTant of its investiture ; this homage 
he repeated to Geoffrey’s successor in 
1074, but the intended marriage was frus- 
trated by Margaret’s death; and William, 
though he once at least allowed his son to 
be designated as ‘ Robert, Count of Le Mens ’ 

4 k 2 
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( Gallia. Christiana, vol. xi. instr. col._ 229"), Robert's expedition, save that on V ~ — ‘ 
■was all the while ruling Maine himself, back ho founded a ‘ New-castle’ on the 
Robert at last felt this as a grievance, and (cf. Hist. Abingdon, Rolls ed. ii 9_io • < ° 
asked his father to mnko over to him both Duwelh. a. 1080). He was 'witk"his ’fart ' 
Maine and Normandy. William refused ; a at Winchester on one occasion in 1081 fOv 
quarrel between Robert and his brothers at Vit. L vi. c. 6). Soon afterwards he am‘ D " 
Laigle [see HObioiy I] brought matters to a became troublesome, and, when rebnked^H? 
crisis ; Robort tried to seize the citadel of his home. Ho seems to have gone to Fran 
Rouen ; William ordered his arrest ; he fled, and thence to Italy, where he hoped to mend 
and found shelter in the border castles of his fortunes by marrying a daughter of the 
Neufchdtel, Sorel, and Raimalast, till a Marquis of Montferrat; but the marrian® 
march of William against Raimalast drove did not take place. To this second period of 
him out of Normandy. 'Ey God’s resur- Robert’s exile, rather than to the first in 
reotion ! Robin Ourtbose will be a fine fel- which Orderic places them, probably belonir 
low l 1 was the mocking comment of his liis wanderings through southern Gaul 
father. ' Curthose ’ and ‘ Gambaron ’ were Suabia, and Lorraine. They ended in bis re^ 
nicknames given to Robert on account of his turn to France, whither ‘ his father when 
short fat figure. His face was fat too, but dying, sent Count Alberic to Mm, that ha 
not unpleasing ; and on a superficial aoquamt- might receive the duchy of Normandy 1 (Obd. 
ance there seemed ‘nothing to find fault with’ Vit. 1. v. c. 10, ed. Le Prfivost, ii. 390- Du- 
in the well-favoured, chatty, open-handed chesne’s edition has redims for morions- see 
youth, with liis clear bold voice and ready Fiuroiriir, Norm. Cong. iv. 646 n. 2). ’ 

tongue, his skill and daring in the use of Robert was at Abbeville when the Con- 
arms, his strength and sureness of aim in queror died on 9 Sept. 1087. His first act 
drawing the bow, and his shrewd natural as duke was to set free William’s political 
intelligence, which made him through life prisoners ; this had been William’s own 
an excellent adviser of others, though he desire, except in the case of Bishop Ode 
strangely failed to apply it to the manago- (d. 1097) [q.v.L whom Robert immediately 
mant of his own affairs. Ho found a refuge took for lus chief councillor. Odo and the 
first with his unole, the Count of Flanders, barons who resembled him saw at onco with 
and afterwards with another kinsman, Arch- what manner of ruler they now had to 
bishop Udo of Treves. But whatever money deal, and they dealt with Mm accordingly, 
they gave him he spent on the young nobles * Thoughtless in tho conduct of Ms own life 
who had stirred him up to rebellion, or in and the government of his people, wasteful 
low amusements and large supplies sent to in expenditure, lavish of promises, careless of 
him secretly by his mother went, in tho same his plighted word, tender-hearted to sup- 
way. After a year of exile (cf. Onn. Vit. 1. v. pliants, waalc and slack in doing justice upon 
c. 10 wit k 1. v. c. 2, Ln Pnfi vost, ii. 304-5, 381 , offenders, light of purpose, over-gracious to 
note 5 and 390, note 2), Robert, at the end of nil mon m conversation, easily talked over, 
1078, obtained leave from King Philip of he bocame despicable in the eyes of tho 
France to establish himself at Garberoi, clpBO foolish and the froward. lie sought to 
to the Norman border. Here, at tho opening please all men ; so to all men he either gave 
of 1079, William besieged him. After throe whatever they asked, or promised it, OTlet 
woelcs of skirmishing, Robort, seemingly in them take it,’ 1 Normandy found Ms mercy 
a kind of chance-medley, wounded his lather cruel, for under him sin against God and 
in the hand; tho king's horse was killed at man went alike unpunished and unchecked, 
the same moment, and, according to one ac- Tie seemed to think lie owed as much regard 
count, Robort, on hearing his father's voice to thieves and profligates as his followers 
and thus recognising him, gave him his own owed to himself. If a weeping criminal was 
horse and enabled him to escape ; an earlier brought to him for justice, he would weep 
account, however, ascribes this assistance to with him and set him free. Ilis generosity 
one of William’s English followers. Wil- was of the same stamp as his clomoncy; he 
liam raised tho siege ; Robort withdrew to would give any sum for a hawk or a hound, 
Flondors, but was soon forgiven, and was and then provide for his household by de- 
agdn acknowledged as heir to Normandy. In spoiling tho people of his towns.’ As the 
the autumn of 1080 William sent him to the Conqueror’s eldest son, he had fancied him- 
ilng of Scots, to give the latter his choice be- self secure of the English throne, and was 
tween submiasion and war. Robert met Mai- astounded at finding William Rufus seated 
colm atEgglesbroth, near Falkirk, and accord- there by common consent. A party among 
ing to one account received his submission ; the Normans in England, however, plotted to 
another version says that nothing camo of got rid of the stern William and reunite 
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kingdom and duchy under the ' more tract- 
able 'duke. Robert promised to help them 
'if they would make a beginning ; ’ but alL 
the help he sent them on theft rising in the 
opting of 1088 was a fleet, which was defeated 
jo an attempt upon Pevensey. He himself 
wa9 <kept at home by sloth and love of 
ett se ' In six months he had squandered the 
‘whole of his father’s treasure. He now 
asked his brother Henry [see Henry I] for 
a loan, and when this was refused, sold Jiim 
the Ootentin and its dependencies — a third 
part of the duchy — for 8,OOOZ. 'When IlenTy, 
in company with Robert of Bellgme [q.v.], 
returned from a visit to England in the 
summer, the duke, persuaded that they had 
been plotting against him with Rufus, im- 
prisoned them both, by the advice of Bishop 
■Odo. Urged by the same counsellor, he 
nBit led an army to Le Mans ; the citizens 
and most of the nobles of Maine did homage 
to him ; a few barons who held out in the 
castle of Ballon surrendered in September. 
Hethen, with their help, besieged Bellema’a 
castle ofSt. Cfinery, starved it into surrender, 
blinded its commandant, and mutilated some 
of the garrison. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, he released Bellome himself, on the 
persuasion of the latter’s father. Belldme 
now became first of the three chief coun- 
sellors of the duke; and his influence for 
evil, whether it were hacked or not by the 
third, William of Arques, more than coun- 
terbalanced the influence for good of the 
second, Edgar Atheling [q.v.] 

In 1089 Rufus prepared to invade Nor- 
mandy. Robert called in the help of Philip of 
France,who joined him at the siege of La Ferl6, 
but woe bought oil’ by Rufus (cf. Her, Oall. 
Seriptt. xii. 030, note a, with Engl, Chron. 
1 . 1090, and Will. Malm. 1. iv. c. 307). 
In the meantime Maine had won its in- 
dependence, and set up a count of its 
own; while Henry, whom Robert had re- 
leased. from prison, was fighling for his 
■own hand in tho Ootentin. The discovery 
of a plot to bet ray Rouen to William drove 
Robert to make allianco with Ilenry ; and 
to Henry ho was chiefly indebted for the 
failure of that plot, 3 Nov, 1090. At the 
approach of William’s troops the duke rushed 
forth from the citadel to support his adhe- 
rents. But his frionds persuaded him that 
his life was too precious to be risked in a 
■street fight, so ho slipped away across the 
Seine, and waited in a church till the tumult 
was suppressed by his constable and his 
brother Ilenry. Then he returned, and 
was with dillieulty induced to punish the 
conspirators. In January 1091 lie went 
to help Bolllme in besieging the castle of 


Courcy; hut as his sympathies were — 
in this case very justly — on the other side, 
he 'took no pains to press the siege/ 
At the end of the month he was called 
away to meet Rufus. At Rouen or at Caen 
the two brothers made a treaty ; by one of 
its clauses they agreed to drive Henry out 
of Normandy and divide his lands between 
them. They besieged him at mid-Lent in 
the Mont St. Michel, and in a fortnight 
he surrendered. An incident of the siege 
illustrates what William of Malmesbury 
calls ‘ the mildness of Duke Robert/ The 
garrison lacked water ; Ilenry appealed to 
the duke to ‘ fight against them by the 
valour of his troops, not by the power of the 
elements/ Robert hade his sentinels allow 
Henry’s men to fetch water unmolested; 
and when Rufus asked how he expected to 
overcome his enemies if he thus supplied 
their needs, he answered, ‘ Shall I leave 
our brother to die of thirst p Where 
shall we get another brother if we lose 
him P ’ In August Robert accompanied Wil- 
liam to England, to meet Malcolm of Scot- 
land, from whom William claimed homage. 
Malcolm declared that whatever submission 
he owed was due not to William, but to 
Robert, alluding probably to something which 
had passed at Ahernethy in 1072. Robert 
spent three days in the Scottish camp by the 
Forth, and, with Eadgnr’s help, brought 
Malcolm to some sort of agreement with 
Rufus. On 23 Dec. Robert and Eadgar re- 
turned to Normandy together. 

The late treaty had left a large part of 
Normandy in William’s hands ; it had also 
pledged him to reconquer, for Robert, Maine 
and tbe Vexin, At Christmas 1093 Robert 
called upon William to fulfil these engage- 
ments. William went to Normandy in March 
1094, and met Robert twice, but refused to 
do anything; so another war began. With 
the help of Philip of France Robert besieged 
and took Argentan; thence he went on 
alone to take La Houlme. Philip rejoined 
him there, and they marched upon Longue- 
ville, intending to besiege Rufus himself at 
Eu. But Rufus bribed Philip to withdraw, 
while William of Breteuil bribed Robert to 
tarn aside and help him in a private feud 
against the lord of BrSherval. Next year 
(1095) BellSme terrorised him into leading 
an armed force against Robert, son of Geroy, 
a special object of BellSme’s hatred. Better 
counsellors, however, persuaded the duke to 
try his powers of conciliation, and he ar- 
ranged a compromise which put an end to 
an exceedingly troublesome feud. 

In 1090 Robert took the cross, and pledged 
his duchy to the English king for five years 
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for the sum of ton thousand marlcs, PeacB then established himself ■with all his for 
had been arranged between the brothers by at Laodioea. The other crusaders regard 1 
Jaronto, abbot of Dijon, whom Pope Ur- this as a desertion ; for though out of th 
ban II had sent to England for that purposo, stores which reached Laodioea from th* 
directly after the council of Clermont (No- west he sent them lavish supplies for the 
vember 1003). Robert set out in October; poor, he himself fell back into his old way 9 
Jarento accompanied him as far as Pontar- of life, and gave himself np to ‘idleness and 
lier (Doubs), where he mot his hrolher-in- sleep.’ Twice he was vainly recalled to the 
law, Count Stephen of Chartres, and his camp. At last a threat of excommunication 
cousin, Robert of Plunders (II trail or? Fla- brought him back (of. Ord. Vit. 1. x. c 11 • 
viG^y, ap. Pirns®, viii. 474-15). They crossed Ralph, c. 68 ; and Gilo op Paris, in ki<W 
the Alps, saw Pope Urban at Lucca, and vol. civ. col. 962 D). lie seems to have Te- 
passed through Rome into Apulia, where the turned in t ime to take part, at the beginning 
Norman Count Roger welcomed the duke of Lent, in a battle near Antioch, where 
* as the head of his race.’ Lack of shipmen Ilonry of Huntingdon (1. vii. c. 10)’says he 
forced the brothers-in-law to winter in Oa- commanded the first line, and with one stroke 
lnbria. They sailed from Brindisi on EasLer- of his sword cleft a Turk in twain through 
day, 6 April 1097, landed on tko flth at head, nook, and shoulders down to the chest. 
Dyrrhaoliium, and tlionce made their way to A similar exploit was recorded of Godfrey 
Constantinople, whoro, like tlio other cru- de Bouillon. In the great battle with Cor- 
sading cliiofs, thoy swore fealty to the Km- bogha beneath the walls of Antioch on 
peror Aloxius. Early in June they joined 28 .June 1008, Robert commanded the third 
tho other orusadors at the siege or Nicroa. (or second, according to some) of the six 
"When, aft or leaving this plnco, the host, di- battalions into which tho Christiana were 
vided into two bodies, the first onsot of tho divided. His forces consisted of Normans 
Turks (1 July) fell at Dorylociun upon that in Englishman, Bretons, and Angevins. The 
which Robert was with the other Norman newly discovered (fragmunt)' Chanson d'An- 
princos. Tho Christians wove all but ovur- tiocho on Provencal ’ givos a description of 
Como when Robert, baring liis head, waving thorn : ‘ They bear English axes and javelins 
his gilded bannor, and shouting' Normandy P to hurl.’ ‘When they are in battle array 
and ‘ God wills it 1 ’ rallied his flying com- and begin to strike, no one can resist them/ 
rados (cf. Ralph, c. 22, and HOBBltT, 1. iii. Richard tlio Pilg run sings how, ‘mounted on 
oo. 8-10). Tradition adds that he levelled a lyarl charger, tho duke spiang like a leopard 
his spear at a Turkish captain with such force into tho thick of tho fight,’ and unhorsed Cor- 
tliat it went through the man’s shield and his boglia in the first onset ( Chanson dAntioche, 
body too (lira Hunt. 1. vii. o. 7), while he ii. 216-6), and William of Malmesbury tells 
dusputeked to tho otlior division of tho host a how at tho close of the day, when a rally of 
message which brought it to the ruscuo, and tlioflying Turks had almost wrested victory 
thus won for tho crusaders their firsl victory from the crusaders, it was secured to them 
iu the fiold (Will. AIalm. 1. iv. c. 1167). On by the valour of Robert and two of kisfol- 
the march from Art ah to Antioch ho lod lowers, by whom another Turkish chief was 
the advanced guard. During tho siego of intercepted and slain (\Vill. Malm. 1. iv. 
Antioch (October 1097- Juno 1008) his wealth c. 889) According to William, this chief 
and bis valour alike made him an important was Oorboglm himself. But Corbogha was 
personage. The Counts of Vermandois, Blois, certainly not killed in this battle ; and the 
Aumalo, Mons, and St. Pol ‘ wore all bound ‘ Chanson d’Antioclio ' (ii. 261) gives the 
to him by gifts, and some of them by name of tlio captain whom Robert did slay 
homage.’ lie took part in several lights out- — ‘ tho Red Lion,’ i.e. Kuil-Arslan. Robert 
side tlio town, especially ono on 81 Dec, joined iu a letter written from Antioch by 
1097, when ho, Bnkemoncl, and tho Count of soma of tho crusaders to Urban II, just after 
Flanders, with only 160 knights, routed a the death of Ademar of Lo Puy in August 
largo body of Turks. Soon afterwards ho 1198 (Miami, olv. 847-9). The duke is called 
withdrew to Laodicoa. At this plnco — tho ‘Robertas Oitrtose’ in a description of the 
only town in Syria still subject to tho By- siege of Antioch, written at Lucca from mate- 
zantine omporor— there had landed twenty rials supplied at the end of 1098 by Bruno, 
thousand pilgrims ‘from England end the a citizen of Lucoa, who left the crusaders’ 
other isles of the ocean,’ chief among whom camp immediately after Oorbogha's defeat, 
was Edgar Alholing, Tho Laodiceans wol- Robert assisted Raymond or St. Gilles at 
corned the pilgrims, and were persuaded by tho siege of Marra, Noveinbor-December 
Edgar to offer the command of the plaoo 1098. fn a quarrel which ensued i between 
to his Mend the Conqueror's son. Robert Raymond and Bohemond, Robert sided with 
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the former ; and when Raymond left Marra, 
on 13 Jan- 1099, Robert followed him to 
Capbarda, and thence accompanied him to 
Csesarea and Aikah. During the siege 
(February-May) of Arkah, where the other 
leaders rejoined them, a question was raised 
as to the genuineness of the ‘holy lance’ 
•which had been found at Antioch. Robert 
was among the sceptics. At the siege of 
Jerusalem (0 June-15 July 1099) his post 
was on the north side of the city, hard by 
St. Stephen’s church. It is said that Robert, 
being tie only one of the crusaders who was 
a king's son, received the first offer of the 
crown of Jerusalem, which he refused, say- 
ing that he had never intended to abandon 
his duchy and, now that his vow was ful- i 
filled, desired to return home. William of i 
Malmesbury and Ilenry of Huntingdon 
ascribed his rofusal to sloth ; and the former 
held that it ‘ aspersed his nobility with an 
indelible stain.’ But every one of the other I 
leaders in turn appears to have followod his 1 
example; all were resolved to leave the 
perilous honour for Godfrey of Bouillon (c£. 
fni. Malm. 1. iv. c. 889; ILgn. Hunt. 
1 . vii. c. 18; Gusto, Fmnoorwm, c. 180; and 
Albert, 1. vi. c. 83). Robert supported the 
new sovereign in a dispute with Raymond 
for the custody of the Tower of David. In 
the battle with the Egyptians under the 
emir El-Afdal, between Ascalan and Ramah 
(12 Aug. 1099), he commanded the central 
division, began the attack bv mailing a dash 
at a standard which he saw facing him in the 
midst of the enemies, and which he knew in- 
dicated the post of El-Afdal himsolf, severely 
wounded the emir, slew the standard-bearer, 
end, according to somo writers, carried off the 
standard. It soems, however, to havo been 
really taken by another man, from whom 
Robert afterwards bought it, that he might 
offer it at the Iloly Sepulchre as a memorial 
of tho vicl ory. Annl her standard which he 
won from tho infidels in this or some other 
battle was placed by him, on his return 
home, in tho abbov of Holy Trinity at Oaen. 
A poot of tho tliirteonLh century relates 
that iij this battle Robert slew three Egyp- 
tian captains; that tlio ‘Turks’ fled from 
him ‘moro than a raagpio from a falcon ; ’ 
and that at last, having ventured too far in 
pursuit, he found himsolf alone in their 
midst, but hold them all at bay till, covered 
with blood, he was rescued by Bohemond 
and tho Count of Handera ( OonquSte de Ji- 
rusalem, pp. 308-11). 

The crusade had brought out all that was 
best in Robert. Tho skill in arms and the 
personal bravery which novor had free play 
m the faction fights of Normandy were dis- 


played in their fall brilliancy when he was 
fighting for Christendom instead of for self; 
and his conduct throughout the expedition 
was marked by a straightforwardness and 
disinterestedness which were somewhat rare 
among the leaders of the host (Gutbbkt, 1. ii. 
c. 16). His private resources were no doubt 
greater than those of most of the other 
leaders ; it is noted as ‘ a marvellous thing ' 
that, whereas all the other chiefs found them- 
selves horseless at somo period of the jour- 
ney, ‘ neither by Christian nor by heathen 
could he ever be brought down from the 
rank of a knight to that of a foot-soldier ; ’ 
he was. always ready to Bhare his wealth 
with his comrades, and, except during his 
secession to Laodicoa, to take his shore in 
their hardships and labours. 

The spell which the cross seemed to have 
cast over him lost its power when he came 
back to the west. He left Palestine in the 
autumn of 1099, but did not reach Nor- 
mandy till September 1100. According to 
many Italian writers, tbe famous ‘ Regimen 
Sanitatis Salernitanum’ was composed for 
him when he passed through Southern Italy 
on his way home from the crusade. Gian- 
none says this poem was dedicated to Ro- 
bert, ‘calling him king of England,’ and 
that he had been wounded in the holy war. 
In the copies of the ‘ Regimen ’ now extant 
the first line runs 1 Anglomm Regi scripslt 
schola tota Salerni ; ’ and as the poem can 
he shown to have existed in the twelfth 
century, it seems impossible to suppose that 
the king alluded to is Edward I. That 
Robert was known in Southern Italy as 
‘king of England’ is evident from Peter 
Diaoonus (Hertz, vii. 791), who, speaking of 
about 1117 A.B., says that ‘Rotbertus rex 
Anglorum ’ sent gifts to Monte Cassino, 
asking the prayers of the monks (of whom 
Peter was one in the early half of the 
twelfth century) ‘ pro se et pro statu regni 
Bui’ (see also Mur atori, Antiq. Medii JEvi, 
iu. 935). While in Italy Robert married 
Sibyl, daughter of the Count of Convorsana. 
The death of William Rufus, 2 Aug. 1100, 
freed him from the necessity of redeeming 
Normandy from pledge; he was ‘blithely 
received oy all men,’ and went with his bride 
to the Mont St. Michel to give thanks for the 
success of his pilgrimage. On the eve of his 
departure in 1090 he had advised Count 
Elias of Maine to offer his homage to William 
Rufus ; William rejected it, and drove Elias 
out of Maine, which, however, he won baok 
after William’s death, all but the citadel of 
Le Mans. The Norman garrison which Wil- 
liam had left there now sent word to Ro- 
bert, as William’s successor, that they neither 
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could nor would hold it for him unless ha 
sent them help. Robert, ‘ worn out with 
the toiis of pilgrimage, and more dosirous to 
go to bed thuu to go to war again,’ bade 
them make their own torms with Elias j ‘ for,’ 
said he, 1 1 am tired out ; Normandy is enough 
for me ; and the nobles of England are in- 
viting me to go and be their Icing.’ Such an 
invitation had in fact been sent to him by a 
few barons who saw in him a tool more 
easily to be adapted to their purposes than 
the actual king, his brother Henry, Lack 
of means, as well as lack of energy, made 
him slow to act npon it ; within a very short 
time after his return he had squandered the 
whole of his wife’s largo dowry, and was 
again penniless. ITe seems to have com- 
plained to the pope of Ilenry’s seizure of the 
crown as a breach of the treaty betwoen him- 
self and Rufus, wheroby it had been agreed 
that if either of them died without lawful 
issue the survivor should succeed Mm (Pas- 
chal II, Ep. lix. The passage is obscure, 
and evidently corrupt ; but the * sacramon- 
turn ’ which Robert is said to have accused 
Henry of breaking can only be the oath 
sworn by Rufus, not by Henry himself). In 
the spring of 1101 Rannulf Elambard [q. v.] 
escaped from the Tower, and went over sea. 
The duke ‘ received him, set liim over Nor- 
mandy, and, so far as his (Robert’s) laziness 
allowed, made use of his counsels.’ The re- 
sult was the assembling at TrSport of a fleet 
with which Robert sailed for England. He 
landed on 21 July at Porchestor, and marched 
upon Winchester; but hearing the queen was 
thcro awaiting lira - confinement, ho declared 
that * he would be a villain who should be- 
siege a lady in such a case,’ aud turned 
towards London. Near Alton (Hampshire) 
Henry met him, but, instead of fighting, they 
made peace [for its terms see Henry II 
At Michaelmas Robert wont home, loaded 
with presonts from Henry. lie was ‘ duke 
only in name ; ’ ‘nobody thought him of any 
importance ; ’ ‘ amid all tho wealth of his 
duchy he often lacked bread;’ aud it was 
said that the comrades of his vices more than 
once carried off all his clothes, and thus com- 
pelled him to stay in bed till thoy brought 
them hack. 

In 1102 Ilenry stirred him up to besiege 
RelEme’s castle of Vignats, near Falnise. 
fcjomo traitors in the duke’s host tired their 
own quarters and fled, whoreupon the rest 
of his troops fled likewise. In Juno 1 108 he 
made another attempt to drive Bellc'me out 
oftheHifimois; Belldma, however, ‘attacked 
his eaBy-going sovereign in divers ways, and 
at last set upon him boldly in the highway 
and put him to flight,’ In the same year 


Robert went to England ‘to speak with ths 
king. According to one account, Henry SP nt 
for him ; according to another, he went of 
his own accord to plead for the exiled Earl 
of Warren; a third makes the whole affair 
originate m a plot of Henry’s to entrap Rn. 
bert. The duke crossed to Southampton 
with eleven knights. Robert of Meulan met 
him on the roadto Winchester, andfrightoned 
him into throwing himself on the mercy of 
the queen, who promised to influence her 
husband in his favour if he would ‘ forgive ’ 
the yearly pension which Henry had pro- 
mised him by the treaty of 1101. To this 
Robert agreed, and he then ventured to the 
court of his brother, who, whether he did or 

did not grant Robert’s requests, lectured him 
soundly on his misgovernment of Normandy 
(cf. Ord. Vit. 1. xi. c. 2 ; Waoh, pt. iii. 1L 
10586-766 ; Will. Malm. 1 . iv. c. 389 i y 
oc. 395 and 308; Engl. Chron.a, 1108),’ The 
lecture was wasted ; next year ‘ the Bleepv 
dulce,’ rather than he at the trouble of fight- 
ing any longer with Belleme, granted him 
everything that he desired. On this Henry 
came to Normandy ; a conference took place ; 
Robert ceded to Ilenry the county of Evreux! 
again promised amendment, and again broke 
his promise. Henry enme again, at the head 
of an army, in Lent 1105. Caen, Bayeux, 
Ealaise, and Rouen alone remained to Ro- 
bert ; he wandered about almost alone, lite- 
rally begging his bread ; at Caen, which he 
had endeavoured to fortify by digging a great 
trench which Wace saw some seventy years 
later, the citizens plotted to betray town and 
duke both at once to the king, and the duke 
escaped only just in timo, while the few ser- 
vants who followed him were intercepted at 
the pate and robbed of all their baggage. In 
Whitsun week the brothers met atCinteaux, 
near Fnlaiso, but thoy eould not agree. On 
Michaelmas eve 1106 tho struggle was 
ended by the battle of Tincliebray [see 
Henry I], where Robert was taken prisoner 
by the king's chaplain, Galdric [q- v.] Henry 
sent him to England, and kept nim m prison 
there for the rest of his life. For the story 
that he was released in 1107 or 1109 on con- 
dition of leaving England and Normandy for 
ever within forty days, that during those days 
ho was detected plotting treason, end was re- 
captured and blinded, there is no authority 
earlier than Matthew Paris; and though the 
blinding is mentioned by some other tlnr- 
teenth-century writers, all earlier evidence 
refutes the statement (see Freeman, Norman 
Conquest, v. 849). Even Matthew adds that 
Robert was supplied with every luxury, and 
had six knights to wait upon him. In 1119 
nonry declared that ho was keeping his 
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brother ‘ as a noble pilgrim, worn out with 
many troubles, reposing in a royal citadel 
(in arce regia), with abundance of delicacies 
and comforts.’ Ar.v regia probablymeans the 
Tower. Nine yearn later (1128) Robert was 
in the castle of Devizes. His last years were 
spent in that of Cardiff, in the custody of 
Robert, earl of Gloucester [q. v.l There is 
a poem translated by Edward Williams from 
theWelsh (Gent. Mag. November 1794 } Db 
14. Rite, Easais kiatoriques sur lea Bardes, ii. 
95-7) which purports to be (traditionally) 
a song composed by Robert when a prisoner 
atBristol, and addressed to a large oak that he 
could see from his prison. Some chroniclers 
say that the duke died at Bristol, which, like 
Cardiff, was a fortress of the Earl of Glou- 
cester. According to the best authorities, 
however, he died at Cardiff, 10 Eeb. 1184. 
Matthew Paris has a tale that he starved him- 
self to death in disgust at being made the 
recipient of Henry’s cast-off clothes, Henry 
having sent him a newmantle which had been 
made for the king himself, but hod proved a 
misfit. The oaken effigy which still marks 
Eobert's tomb in the abbey church of Glou- 
cester dates from the close of the twelfth or 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and is 
probably a tribute from some warrior of the 
third crusade to the memory of the hero of 
the first. 

Robert’s wife had died in Lent 1103. 
Orderic attributes her death to poison, and 
implies that it was contrived by Agnes, the 
widow of Walter Giffard [see GlFFAED, 
Waxtdb], who, by promising Robert the en- 
joyment of her wealth and the support of 
W powerful kinsfolk, had induced him to 
promise in return that he would marry her, 
‘and put thewhole government of Normandy 
into her hands ’ it his wife should die ; a 
promise which his warfare with Henry left 
him no leisure to fulfil. William of Malmes- 
bury says that Sibyl died from bad nursing 
after the birth of a child ; if so, the infant 
did not survive her. The only known off- 
spring of Robert’s marring a was William 
‘the Clito,’ horn in 1101 (Oeb. Vxt. 1, x. c. 
18, ed. Le Prdvost, iv. 08 ; cf. 1. xii. c. 24, 
ii. 402). In 1128 Robert, then, iu prison 
at Devizes, dreamed that a lance-thrust de- 
prived him of the use of his right arm. 
‘Alas I my son is dead,’ he said on awaking; 
aud the dream was quickly followed by the 
news of William’s death from just suoh a 
wound, received in a skirmish in Flanders 
(July). Robert had a natural daughter, 
married in 1089 to Elias of Saint-Saens ; and 
also two natural sons, William and Richard, 
born during the years when he was in re- 
bellion against his father. These boys were 


brought up by their mother in her home on 
the French border till they reached manhood, 
when she brought them to Normandy, pre- 
sented them to the duke as his sons, and by 
successfullyundergoingthe ordeal of hot iron 
compelled him to acknowledge tkem os such. 
Richard was accidentally shot dead in the 
NewForesfcin May 1100. William want after 
Tinchebray to the Holy Laud (Oku. Vii, 
Lx.c. 18). In August 1108 King Baldwin I 
entrusted him with the command of two 
hundred horse and five hundred foot, with 
which he captured a noble Arabian lady and 
her train, consisting of a number of youths 
and maidens, four thousand camels, and other 
spoil, with a loss of only two men of im- 
portance on his own side (Atnnsr, 2. x. a. 
47). In 1110 he held the lordship of Tor- 
tosa, and was one of the princes who mus- 
tered at Antiooh in September to defend it 
against the TurkB (ib. 1. xi. c. 40). He seenm 
to have fallen shortly afterwards, probably 
in battle with the infidels (Oed. vit. L x. 
C. IS). 

[The chief source of information on Robert’s 
life as a whole is Ordericns Vitalis, edited by 
Duchesne in Historic Normannorum Scriptores ; 
hatter by Le Privost for the Soc. de l'Hist. de 
France ; reprinted from the latter edition, with- 
out Le PrCvost's notes, but with others which 
are not without use, in Migne's Patrologia, vol. 
clxxxviii. The other original authorities for 
Robert’s career in Europe are: William of 
Malmesbury’s Grata Regum, the English Chro- 
nicle (RoIIb SerA Flor. Wig. and his Cou- 
tinuator (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; the Continnator of 
William of Jumiegcs (Duchesne, Hist. Norm. 
Scriptt., andMigne, vol. cxlix.) ; and Waco's Ro- 
man de Ron, ed. Andresen. The best modern ac- 
count is in Freeman’s Norman Conquest and Wil- 
liam Rufus. For Robert’s career in the east we 
have, besides Orderic and 'William of Malmesbury, 
the original Latin historians of the first crusade, 
published by the Aeaddmie Royals dee Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres, viz. William of Tyre 
(Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Hist. 
Occidontaux, vol. i,), the Gesta Francorum and 
its adapter Tudebode, Raymond of Aguilers or 
Agiles, Fulcher of Chartres, Ralph of Caen, 
Robert of Reims (ib. vol. iii.), Boldrio of Dol, 
Guibert of Nogent, and Albert of Aix (ib. vol. iv.); 
the Chanson ct’Antioche of Richard the Pilgrim, 
edited by Paulin Paris (Romans des aonze 
Pairs); and its thirteenth-century continuation, 
the ConquMo de Jiirusalem, in the Collection des 
Pohtes Frangois du Moyen-Age, edited by M. C. 
Hippeau. An old French chronicle, la EBtoire 
de Jerusalem et d’Antioebe (Recueil des Hist, 
des Croisades, Hist, Occidentaux, vol, v.), exist- 
ing in a thirteenth-century MS., but possibly 
dating back to the twelfth century in its original 
form, is full of incidents connected with Robert’s 
crusading life, aud illustrates also his relations 
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with Belltais. For reference to this chronicle, 
andfor many other valuable suggestions utilised 
in this article, the writer is indobted to Mr. T. A. 

Archer.] K. N. 

ROBERT, Eakl of Glotjoestek ( d . 

1147), was a natural son of Henry I, Icing of _ 

England, A statement in one version of the decided in. favour of Stephen." *So4e W * 3 

‘Brut y Tywysogion’ (a, 1110) that his months later Robert shared with Brian Fit? 
mother was Nest [q. v,] is absent from the Count the duty of escorting Matilda over sea 

oarlier text; and aB Nest’s own grandson, for her marriage with Geoffrey of Anjou He 
Giraldus Oambronsis, has left a mmute ac- was_ by his lather’s deathbed at Lions-la- 
count of her family (Da Rebus, &c., Li. c. 9; F orat at the opening of December 1135 
Itin. Kambr. L ii. c. 7), which contains no Whether or not Henry really did as -was 
mention of the Earl of Gloucester, it seems afterwards asserted, revoke at the last mo- 
to he erroneous (of. Fhotman, Norman Con - ment his nomination of Matilda as his heiress. 
questj v. 862, 863). The mention made by the bulk of the nobles, both in England and 
William of Malmesbury of Robert’s ances- Normandy, now treated the succession as an 
tors, Norman, Flemish, and French (Will, open question, and while Stephen, hurried off 
Malm. Gesta Reg. 1. v. c. 446), may possibly to seize the English crown Robert himself is 
ullude to his mother, but more probably said to have been urged by his friends to put 
refers to Henry’s grandmother, Adela of in a counter-claim. This, however, he pru- 
France. Robert was a native of Caon (Oku, deutly refused to do ( Gesta Steph. p. 10). 
Vli. 920 B). Ho was born before his father’s For the moment, however, the chances of 
accession to the throne (Will. Malm. Hist, the legitimate heir seemed no bettor than 
Nov. 1. i. c. 462), and was the eldest of all his own, and when the Norman barons in- 
nenry’s sons {Cont. Will, of Juinkans, h vited Stephen’s brother, Oount Theobald of 

viii. o. 39). Blois, to take possession ofNonnandy,Robert 

nenry laid the foundation of RoherL’s for- so far concurred in their scheme as to join 
tuuos by bestowing on him the hand of Mabel them in a conference with Theobald at Li- 
(ealled Matilda by Orderic, and Sybil by the sieux on 21 Bee. The tidings of Stephen’s 
Cont. of Will, of Jumi&gos), daughter of election as king in England caused them to 
Robert FitzIIamon (d. 1107) [q. v,], and abandon their project and accept the new 
with it the whole heritage of her father and king as their duke, and to this also Robert 
her undo, comprising the honour of Torigny assented, giving up Falaise to Stephen’s re- 
nnd othor property in Normandy, the lordship presentatives as soon as liehadBafelyremoved 
of Glamorgan in Wales, ana considerable the late king’s treasures. It was, however, 
estates in England. Chief among these whs not till aftor Eos tor 1180 that, in answer to 
lliehonour of Gloucester, which Henry formed Stephen’s repeated invitations, he at length 
into an earldom for his son. The rhyming orossod over to England, and did homage for 
ckronidor called Robert of Gloucester (yf, his estates there; and even then he did it on 
1260-1300) [q. v.] dates both these transac- the express condition that it should be hind- 
lions in 1109 (vv. 8910-13) ; but recent ori- ing only so long as Stephen’s own promises 
ticism has shown that Robert did not become to liim were kept, and he himself was left in 
an earl till some time between April 1121 and undisturbed possession of all his honours and 
.1 uno 1123 ( J. Ii. Round, 1 The Creation of tko dignities. 

Earldom of Gloucester,’ Genealogist, new ser. Next year (1187) Robert accompanied 
iv. 129-40 ; and Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. the king on a visit to Normandy ; there they 
420 et seq.) In 1119 ho was present with quarrelled, and in spite of a nominal re- 
his father at the battle of Br6mulo against conciliation Stephen, early in 1138, declared 
Louis VI of France, and in 1123, when a re- Robert’s English and Welsh estates forfeited, 
i volt broke out among the Norman barons, he and razed some of Ms castles. Soon after 
brought up a force to assist in the reduction of Whitsuntide the earl sont to the king a fer- 
tile rebel castle of Brionne, In 1126 ho was mal renunciation of his allegiance, and to his 
charged with the custody of the captive duke, under-tenants in England orders to prepare 
Robert of Normandy, whom ho kept in ward for war. TMs message i>roved the signal for 
for a while in his castle at Bristol, and after- a general rising of the barons, in which, how- 
wards transferred to another stronghold at ever, Robert took no personal share, although 
Cardiff, the capital of his Welsh lordship. On the garrison of Ms cMef fortress, Bristol, 
1 Jan. 1127 he was oallod upon by his father played a considerable part in it under the 
to join the othor barons assembled at West- command of his eldest son. He was himself 
minster in doing homage to Henry’s only occupied in furthering the interests of his half- 


Matilda, as heiress of England and Ifa! 
mandy. On this occasion a dispute aross w 
tweenRobert and the king’snephew, Stephrn 
count of Boulogne, as to which wm en tS 
to precedence in takmcr t>io _ 
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Bister Matilda in Normandy, -where lie pro- 
cured the surrender of Caen and Bayeux to 
her husband in June 1138. On 30 Sept, 1189 
he landed at Arundel with 140 knights and 
the Empress Matilda herself. Leaving her 
in Arundel Caatle he set off with only 
twelve followers, and rode hurriedly across 
southern England to_ Bristol, where the em- 
press soon rejoined him. There he set up his 
headquarters as commander-in-chief of her 
forces in the civil war which followed, and 
as her chief assistant in the government of 
the western shires, which his influence and 
his valour quickly brought to acknowledge 
Matilda os their lady. 

At the opening or 1141 he headed, in con- 

S iction with his son-in-law, Earl Ranulf of 
ester, the whole forcos of her party in an 
expedition for the relief of Lincoln Castle, 
which Stephen was besieging, and he received 
the surrender of Stephen himsdf at the close 
of the battle which toot place under the 
walls of Lincoln on Candlemas day. He 
afterwards accompanied the empress in her 
triumphal progress to Winchester and Lon- 
don, as also in her flight to Oxford when 
driven out of London. Later in the same 
year he was with her during the double siege 
at Winchester, when she besieged the bishop 
in his fortified house of Wolvesey, and was 
in her turn blockaded in the city by ‘ the 
king’s queen with all her strength.’ On 
14 Sept. Robort succeeded in covering his 
half-sister’s retreat from Winchester, and in 
cutting his own way out afterwards; but he 
was overtaken and mode prisoner at Stock- 
bridge. The queen sent hum into honour- 
able confinement in Rochester Castle till ar- 
rangements could be made for his release in 
exchange for Stephen, who was in prison at 
Bristol under the charge of Countess Mabel. 
A projeofc for Stephen’s restoration as titular 
king, with Robert as acting ruler of England 
under him, was foiled by the earl’s refusal to 
join in any such compromise without his sis- 
ter’s consent ; and a simple exchange of the 
captives, though long opposed by Robort on 
the ground that an carl was no equivalent 
for a king, was carried into effect at the be- 
ginning of November. 

Shortly before midsummer in tho next 
year, 1142, Robort was sent by the empress 
to Anjou to persuade her (second) husband 
(Geotfray of Anjou) to come to her assistance 
in England. Binding, however, that Geoffrey 
would not stir till he had completed his con- 
quest of Normandy, Robert was forced to join 
him in a campaign which lasted till the close 
of the autumn. Robert was apparently re- 
called by tidings that Stephen was blockading 
Matilda in Oxford Castle. He hurried book 


to England, takmgwithhim hislittlenephew, 
the future King Henry II, and three or four 
hundred Norman meri-at-arms. His force 
being too small to effect Matilda’s relief 
directly, he sought to draw Stephen away 
from Oxford by laying siege to Wareham, a 
castle of his own which Stephen had seized 
during his absence. The king, however, did 
not move ; Robert, after receiving the sur- 
render of Wareham, took Portland andLul- 
woith, and then summoned all his sister's 
partisans to meet him at Cirencester. She 
had meanwhile made her escape, and before 
Christmas Robert was able to bring heT child 
to meet her at Wallingford. All three seem to 
have shortly afterwards returned to Bristol, 
and to have remained chiefly there through- 
out the next four years. In July 1148 Robert 
won another great victory over Stephen near 
Wilton. In 1144 he again led all his forces 
in person against the lung, who was endea- 
vouring to raise the blockade which Robert 
had formed round Malmesbury; Stephen, 
however, retreated without giving battle. 

Next year Robert planned an attack 
upon Oxford (which had surrendered to 
Stephen after Matilda’B escape), and for that 
purpose raised a great fortification at Far- 
ringdon. This new fortress, however, soon 
fell into the hands of the king; and from 
that moment Robert struggled in vain against 
the rapid disintegration or the Angevin party. 
What remained of it seems to have been held 
together for two more years solely by his 
tact and his energy, for as soon as he was 
gone it fell utterly to pieces. In the spring 
of 1147 he escorted young Henry from Bris- 
tol to Wareham. on his way hack to Anjou ; 
in the autumn he fell rick of a fever, ana on 
81 Oct. he died at Bristol. There, in the 
choir of the church of a Benedictine priory 
which he had founded in honour of St. James, 
outside the city wall, he was buried beneath 
a tomb of green jasper stone ( Chron . Teivkesb., 
Monast. in 61), which in Boland's day had 
been replaced by' a sepulchre of gray marble 
set up upon six pillers of a smaull hethe’ 
{Itin. vii. 85, ed. 1744). 

Robert appears to have been a happy com- 
pound of warrior, statesman, and scholar. His 
fove of letters made him the chosen patron, 
and, as it seems, the familiar friend, of Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, who dedicatedhis ‘ Gesta 
Regum Anglorum ’ and 'Historia Novella’ to 
him in terms of affectionate admiration; the 
‘ Historia N ovella,’ indeed, was written at Ro- 
bert’s own special desira For his capacity 
as a statesman it may be said that his sisters 
cause almost invariably prospered when she 
allowed him to direct her counsels, and de- 
clined as soon os she neglected his advice ; 
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•while to the character of his rule in the west 
of England during the civil war we have the 
testimony of a member of the opposite party 
that he ‘ restored peace and tranquillity 
throughout hia dominions, and greatly im- 
proved thoir condition, save only that he 
burdened all his people with taxes for the 
building of his castles, and required all to 
assist him either with men or with money 
whenever he marched against the foe ’ ( Oesta 
iSteph. p. 97). The most important of these 
«astles was that of Bristol, which lie so greatly 
enlarged and strengthened that ho is usually 
said to have been its foundor, though it is 
plain that a fortress existed there before his 
day. Hie priory of St. James at Bristol was 
a cell to the abbey of Tewlcesbury, which 
looked upon his father-in-law as its second 
founder, and to which ho was himself a dis- 
tinguished benefactor. The Cistercian abboy 
of Neath was founded in 1130 by Richard 
de Granville, chief baron of the honour 
of Glamorgan, under the special patronage 
and protection of Earl Eobert, Countess 
Mabel, and their oldoat son. Another Cis- 
tercian house, Margam, was founded by Eo- 
bert only a few months beforo his death, in 
1147. His widow survivod him ten years j 
she was the mother of six children. The 
oldest son, William, second earl of Glouces- 
ter, died in 1183, leaving only three daugh- 
ters, and by the marriage of one of those, 
Amicia, to Eichard, sixth oarl of Clare, the 
•earldom of Gloucester ultimately passed to 
the family of Clare [see Claud, Family of]. 

[William of Malmesbury’s Gosta Eogum and 
Historia Novella, ocl, Stubbs, Gosta Stoplinni, 
«d. IIowIott(Chronielos of Stephen andllonry 11, 
vol. iii.), English Chronicle, ed. Thorpa, Annals 
of Margam and Tewkesbury, od. Luard (Annalcs 
Monastic!, vol. i.), Gorvaso of Canterbury, od, 
Stubbs, Eobert of Gloucester, od. Wright, Gi- 
raldua Cambronsis’s Do Itobus a so Gostis and 
Itinorarium Kauibrias (Opera, ed. Dimock mid 
Brewer, vole. i. and vi.), all in Eolls Series ; Con- 
tinuator of Elorenoo of Worcester, od. Thorpe 
(Engl. Hist. Soo.) ; Ordorious Yitalis and Con- 
timmtoT of William of Jumiigos, od, Duchesno 
(Ilist. Norm. Scriptt.) ; Brut y Tywyaogion, or 
Gwontian Chronicle of Caradoe of LI ancui-viin 
(Cambrian Archeeol. Assoe. 1808); Dugdalo’s Ba- 
ronage, and MonaBticon, vols, ii. and v., od. Caloy, 
&e. ; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, vol. v. np- 



ROBERT ot Juanitoiis (jl. 1051), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, callod ‘Champart’ 
(Gallia Christiana , xi. 958), a Norman by 
birth, was prior of St. Oucn at Eouon, and 
in 1037 was chosen abbot of JuinuSgos, 
having been designated for that office by his 


predecessor and kinsman. Abbot Will;.,- 
fie began to build the abbey church of 
St. Mary in 1040 (i6. ; FbeumW, NcLm 
Conquest, jy. 93, v. 621). While Edward 
son of Ethelred the Unready [sec Edward 
the Confessor], was an exile in Nor- 
mandy, Robert did him some service- they 
became intimate friends, and when Edward 
returned to England in 1043 to ascend the 
throne, Robert accompanied him (Vita JEd~ 
wardi, p. 399; Gesta Pontiftcmn, p. 85 )' 
The see of London having Mien vacant by 
the death of Bishop A31fweard [q. v.], Ed- 
ward bestowed it on Robert in August 1044. 
lie became the head of the foreigners at the 
court and in the kingdom, opposed Earl 
Godwino [q. v.] and his party, keeping alive 
the king’s belief that the earl was guilty of 
tho death of Edward’s brother yElfred (d. 
1080) [q. v.], and acquired such an extra- 
ordinary degree of influence over him that 
it is said that, if he asserted that a black 
crow wus white, the king would sooner be- 
lieve his words than liia own eyeB {Amahs 
Wintonicnses, ii. 21). When the see of Can- 
terbury became vacant by the death of Ead- 
sigu [q. v.] on 29 Oct. 1050, Edward set 
aside the canonical election of iElfrio {jl. 
1050) [q. v.], and in the witenagemot held 
in tho spring of 1051 appointed Robert. Ro- 
bert went to Rome for his poll, returned with 
it on 27 July, and was enthroned at Canter- 
bury (Anglo-Sa.ron Chronicle, ann, 1048, 
Peterborough). Ilia promotion caused deep 
indignation among English churchmen ( Vita 
Eadwardi, p. 400), and this feeling must have 
buen increased by his refusal to consecrate 
Spcarlmfoc, the bishop-elect of London, on 
tho pica that the pope had forbidden him to 
do so, though Spearhafoc showed him the 
Icing’s writ ordering the consecration. 

Eobort’s now dignity gavo him larger op- 
portunities of thwarting Godwine, and ho had 
a porsonal quarrel with the earl about some 
land that ho claimed as belonging to his see, 
and that Godwine was occupying (i b.) During 
tho quarrel between the lung and the earl in 
September, Eobert usedhis influence with the 
king to inflame his anger against Godwine, 
insisling that he was the murderer of Ed- 
ward’s brother, and he instigated the mocking 
message that tho earl should have no pence 
from tho king until ho restored to him Mb 
brother and his companions. “When Godwine 
was exiled, ho porsuadod Edward to separate 
from the queen, and apparently suggested a 
divorco (w. p. 403). It seems probable that 
it was at this time that Edward sent him on 
an embassy to Duke William of Normandy 
to promiso him tho succession to the throne, 
anu it may be to invite Mm to visit him 
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(WiLtiAH op Poitiers, p. 85; on this mes- 
sage see Norman Conquest, iii. 682 ). 

(Jodwine returned from exile in September 
1052. The archbishop did not dare to await 
Jiis restoration to power, and in company 
with Uif, bishop of Dorchester, armed him- 
self, and made haste to escape. As he and 
Ulf and their followers rode through the 
streets of London, they slew and wounded 
many men ; they burst through the east 
gate, rode to Walton-on-tbe-Naze in Essex, 
and finding an old unseaworthy ship there, 
they embarked in her and sailed to Not- 
mandy. Tn his hasty flight Robert left his 
pall behind him, and, as tho English chro- 
nicler adds, ‘ all Christendom here in this 
land even ns God willed foT that before he 
had taken that worship as God willed not’ 
(Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ann. 106 2, Peter- 
borough). On the 16th the witan outlawed 
him for the mischief that he had made be- 
tween the Icing and the earl. To the period 
of his archbishopric is to bo referred the 
story that he brought an accusation against 
the king's mothor Emma [q. v.], and that 
she cleared liorself by the ordeal of hot iron 
(Annales TVintonienscs, ii. 21 sq.), hut the 
story is unhiBtorical, Robert went to Rome 
tolay his complaint before the pope, who gave 
him letters reinstating him in his see, hut he 
did not regain possession of it. Ilis deposi- 
tion and the trnnsibronco of his office to Sti- 
gand [q. v.] were made one of tho leading 
pretexts for the invasion of England by "Wil- 
liam tho Conqueror (Ilmmr orllx/jrarrsDON, 
p. 109 ; Norman Conquest, iii. 284). On his 
returnfoom Rome he wont to J umibges, where 
he died, and was buried near the high altar 
of the abbey church. Ilis doath apparently 
took place soon after liis journey to Rome 
(Gesta Pontificum, p. 36 ; GimvAsn ou Gak- 
threurv, ii. ' 202 ; Annales Wintonienses, ii. 
26); Bishop Stubbs, however, places his death 
in 1070 ( Mcgistrum Sacrum, p. 20), the year 
of Stigand’e deposition and of the consecra- 
tion of Lanfranc [q.v.] Two fine Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts in the public library at 
Rouen, entitled 1 Bonodictionarius lloberli 
Archiepiscopi ’ and ‘ Missalo Roberti Archi- 
episcopi Cantuariensis,’ are believed to have 
bolonged to him, and to have been brought 
over from England by him in his flight 
(Archceologia, xxix. 18, 134-0). 

[Anglo-Snxon Ohron. od. Plummer ; VitaEad- 
wardi ap. Lives of Edward tho Confessor ; "Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontiff, and Gosta 
Rogum, Gervaso of Canterbury, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Ann. "Winton. ap. Annales Monas- 
tic!, ed. Luard (these six Rolls Ser.); Gallia 
Christiana, vol.xi.; Will, of Poitiers, ed, Giles; 
Freeman's Norman Conquest.] W". H. 


ROBERT the Sialler ( Jl . 1060), other- 
wise known as Robert the son of ‘ Wiinaic,' 
derived the latter appellationfrom hismother, 
whom William of Poitiers describes as 1 no- 
bilis i mulier,’ and whose name suggestsBreton 
origin. He acted as ‘ staller ’ at the court of 
Edward the Confessor (Cod, Dipl. Nos. 771, 
822, 828, 869, 871, 904, 966, 1338). If he is 
the ‘ Rodbertus regie oonsanguineus ’ who was 
one of the witnesses to the Waltham Abbey 
charter, he must have had some claim to kin- 
ship with Edward. This is rendered probable 
by the biographer's description of him (Vito 
Iladwardi, p. 431) as ‘ regalis palatii stabili- 
tor, et ejusdem Regis propinquus,’ standing 
by the deathbed of Edward. Mr. Freeman 
queried the ‘propinquus,’ but apparently 
without cause. Another of these charters 
mentions Robert’s name in a way that implies 
he was sheriff of Essex. In addition to hie 
other estates Edward granted him the pre- 
bend of an outlawed canon of Shrewsbury, 
which he presented to his son-in-law (Domes- 
day, i. 262 6). 

On William’s landing in England, Robert, 
who is described as a native of Normandy, 
but residing in England, sent to William 
‘ domino suo et consanguineo,’ says William 
of Poitiers, warning that Harold was march- 
ing south flushed with victory, and that he 
had better await him behind entrenchments 
(Norman Conquest, iii. 416-18). The rest of 
our knowledge of him comes from ‘ Domes- 
day,’ which Bhows us that he was sheriff of 
Essex under William (Domesday, ii. 98), but 
dead before tho survey (1086). Freeman, 
in his appendix on * Robert and Swegen of 
Essex ’ (Norman Conquest, vol. iv.), has ana- 
lysed the entries relating to each in ‘Domes- 
day,’ and shown that Robert, while losing 
some of the estates he had held before the 
Conquest, obtained fresh ones, especially in 
Essex. Swegen, his son and heir, succeeded 
him as sheriff, but lost the appointment be- 
fore the survey (Domesday, ii. 2 b). He raised 
a castle at Rayleigh, of which the earthworks- 
reinain, and made a vineyard and a park there 
(ib, p. 48 b). His son and successor, Robert, 
known like him as 1 De Essex,’ was father of" 
Henry de Essex the constable, who forfeited 
the family estates for treason in 1168. They 
then vested in the crown as * the honour of 
Rayleigh.’ 

[Vita Eadwardi (Rolls Ser.); William of 
Poitiers ; Domesday Book ; Kemble’s Codex. 
Diplomaticus ; Freeman’s Norman Conquest.] 

J. H. R. 

ROBERT d’Oiecii, j'Omi, or d’Oxlt 
(d, 1090 P), Norman baron, was probably a 
native of Ouilly-le-Vicomte, near Lisieux, 
and, with his brothers Nigel and Gilbert, 
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came to England -with. William the Con- 
queror, Robert) ■was very soon rewarded 
with large grants of land in the Midland 
counties, and with thehand of AJditlm(Eald- 
gyth), the heiress of the wealthy thane 
Wiggod of Wallingford, kinsman and cup- 
bearer of King Edward. In 1071 Robert 
was ordered by tho Icing to build a castle at 
Oxford, and is therefore Known as ‘ constabu- 
larius Oxonice,’ or * castelli urbis Oxeneford- 
ensis oppidanue ’ (Hist Abend, ii. 7, 12). 
The great tower of the keep, which still re- 
mains, though in the native or primitive 
Romanesque style, is almost certainly his 
work. In 1074 he founded the church of 
St. George in Oxford Castle for secular 
priests, with a small endowment (the rec- 
tory of St. Mary Magdalen), afterwards in- 
creased; this foundation was annexed to 
Oseney Abbey about 1149 ; but the crypt of 
the church is still preserved under Oxford 
gaol, though the stones have been moved 
from the original site. In later life, Robert, 
who is described as very rich and grasping, 
was induced by a dream to restore to Abbot 
Roinald lands which he had seized belonging 
to the abbey of Abingdon. He also became 
generally a‘ reparalor ecclesiarum ot recreator 
pauperum,’ and is supposed to liavo built the 
existing tower of St. Michael's, at the North 
Gate of Oxford (which is in the same style 
ae the castle keep), the original church of St. 
Mary Magdalen, and the remarkable crypt 
of St. Peter’a-in-the-East, the endowment of 
which was supplied from his manor of Holy- 
well (Domesday, p. ICS i). He also built a 
bridge in the north-west of Oxford, now 
Hytho bridge (Hiat. Abend, ii. 1C). At 
Easter 1084 he entertained Prince Ilenry, 
with St. Osmund and Miles Crispin, at 
Abingdon Abbey, providing both for them 
and for the monks. Thoro is no good evi- 
dence that the castle and priory of Walling- 
ford were erected by him. 

Robert d’Oilgi died in September, probably 
in 1090 ; he and his wife wero buried on the 
north side of the high altar at Abingdon. 
The great fee of Oilly, which included about 
twenty-eight manors in Oxfordshire, passed 
to his brother Nigel, whose name occurs fre- 
quently in Oxfordshire and Berkshire char- 
tors till about 1110. By his wife Agnes Nigel 
had two sons, Robert and Pulk, the former 
ofwhom, Robert d’Oilsi II (Jl. 1180-1142), 
was ‘constabulariua regis Henrici primi,’ and 
became ‘ civitatis Oxnefordiee sub rege pre- 
ceptor’ (Oesta Stephani, p. 74; Ann. Mon. 
iv. 19), In the war between Stephen and 
Matilda, Robert, who is colled in the ‘ Gesta 
Stephani ’ ‘ vir mollis et deliciis magis quam 
animi fortitudine affluens/ took the side of 


in 


the empress. He went to her at Reading 
1141, and invited her to Oxford Castk 
where she was besieged by Stephen (October ’ 
December 1142), and eventually obliged tn 
escape on the ice to Wallingford. The 
Oseney chronicler states definitely, although 
the statement is difficult to reconcile with 
mention of him in an assumably later charter 
at Oseney (Mon. Angl. vi. 251, No. iv 1 tw 
Robert d'Oilgi II died fifteek days'i’efom 
this siege, and was buried at Evnsham 
(Ann. Mon. iv. 24). Kennet (Par. A™ 
156-8) infers from certain payments to the 
sheriffs of Oxfordshire in 1166 and 1167 that 
Robert died about 1166. 

Robert received in marriage the king's 
mistress, Edith, daughter of Forne, lord of 
Greystock, with Steeple Claydon in Bucking- 
hamshire as her dower. He left two sons 
Ilenry d'Oilgi I (d. 1163), and Gilbert. The 
barony, on tho death of Henry d’Oilgi H 
passed to the family of his sister Margaret, the 
wife of Henry Newburgh, earl of Warwick. 
Robert and his wife Edith, with Robertj 
her son by King Henry, are remarkable for 
their munificence to religious bodies, such os 
the Templars of Cowley near Oxford (1143), 
the Cistercians of Oddinglon or Thame 
' (a. 1188), and the abbeys of Eynsham, Glou- 
l coster, and Godstow. Their most important 
j work was tho foundation of Oseney Abbey 
I for Austin r.anonB on a branch of the Thames 
near Oxford, at a spot where Edith had no- 
ticed the noise of ‘ chatLeringpyes,’ explained 
by her confessor, Ranulph, a canon of St. 
Irid os wide’s, as the complaints of souls in 
' purgatory. The original endowment, in 
1 1129, included the tithes of six manors and 
other estates, and was largely augmented in 
1149 by the annexation of St. George in the 
Castle, with its increased property, and by 
many other lands in the fee of Oilly. St. 
George’s was afterwards used by the abbey 
for the accommodation, of their students at 
tho university, and Henry V at one time in- 
tended to turn it into a large college 
Wiggod, the second prior and first abbot of 
Osoney (1138-1168), was probably related to 
the wife of Robert d’Oilgi I. 

Kennet and others attribute to Edith 
d'Oilgi the foundation of Godstow priory, 
about 1188 ; but the only evidence for this 
is that the foundress (who seems, to have 
been a widow) bore the same Christian name. 
Leland saw at Oseney the tomb of Edith, 
with her effigy ‘in thabbite of a vowess/ ano 
a mural painting of the pyes and Ranulph. 

[The original authorities are the Chronicles 
of Abingdon and Oseney (Rolls Ser.), and the 
Gesta Stephani and Continuator of Elor. Wig. 
(Engl, Hist. Soe.), the charters, &c„ in Dugdale s 
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Jton. Angl. vi, 1461-3 (St. George's), and 248- 
j{2 (Oseney), and v. 403 (Thame), the Domes- 
day Survey, passim, but esp. Oxfordshire, pp. 
164 a, 158 a, 158 5. The results are 'well put 
together in Freeman’s Norman Conquest, ir. 
44-7 and 728-34, and still better in Mr. James 
Parker's Early History of Oxford, with special 
reference to the buildings. The notices in 
Wood’s City of Oxford (ed. Clark, i. 265-78), 
jennett’s Parochial Antiquities, i. 76-158, Dun- 
kin’s Bicester, &c., W. D. Bayley’a House of 
D'Oyley, and J, H. Hedges’s History of "Walling- 
ford, vol. i., do not distinguish with sufficient 
ic curacy between facts, inferences, and con- 
jectures.] H. E. D, B. 

ROBERT ob Mobtain, Count oj Mob- 
tain (A 1091 P). [See Mobtain.] 

ROBERT Lobinga (A 1096), bishop of 
Hereford, [See Lobinga.] 

ROBERT op BeixCme or Belebme, Eael 
op Subewsbubt ( Jl . 1098). [See BbleiShe.] 

ROBERT (A 1108), crusader and martyr, 
was son. of Godwine of Winchester, an Eng- 
lishman of goodfamily. The father held lands 
in Hertfordshire under Edgar Atheling[q.v.] 
When Edgar -was accused of treason, God- 
wine maintained his innocence by judicial 
combat, slew his accuser, and received his 
lands. RoberL, who was described as a knight 
and a worthy successor of a valiant father, 
accompanied Edgar Atheling and hisnephew, 
Edgar (1072-1107) [q. v.l son of Malcolm 
Canmore [see Malcolm III, called Can- 
hohe], on their expedition to Scotland in 
1097, and the defeat of Donald Bane, whioh 

f ive the younger Edgar the Scottish king- 
im, is ascribed to his valour. Edgar re- 
worded him with a grant of land in Lothian, 
where he began to build a castle. In 1099, 
at the instigation of Rannulf Flambard 
[q. vj» then biBhop of Durham, the lords and 
other tenants of the bishopric set upon him 
during the absenoa of King Edgar in Eng- 
land, and, after a stout resistance, he was 
made prisoner. When Edgar returned 
Rom the English court, he brought an order 
for his release, carried him with him 
with much honour into Scotland, and, to 
punish the bishop, took away from the 
bishopric the town of Berwick that he had 
previously granted to it, Robert next ap- 
pears as having joined the Btheling, who 
was crusading in Palestine. King Baldwin, 
who was besieged in Ramlah in 1108, 
made a desperate sally accompanied by five 
knights, of whom Robert was one, Robert' 
rode before the king, hewing down the 
infidels in his path, and it was through his 
valour that Baldwin was enabled to gain 
the mountains and moke his escape, As 


he pressed on with rash haste he dropped 
his sword, and was made prisoner, with three 
of bis companions. He was taken to Cairo, 
and there, as he steadfastly refused to deny 
Christ, was brought into the market-place, 
hound, and shot to death with arrows. 

[ForcLun’s Scotiohron. in. 669-73, 675, ed. 
Heamej Sym. Dunelm. i. 263-5, ed. Hinde 
(Surtees Soe.) ; Domesday, f. 142 ; "Will, of 
Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum, in. e. 261, iv. e. 
384 (Rolls Ser.), comp. Fulcher of Chartres, c. 
27, and Will, of Tyre, x. ce. 21, 22 (Gesta Dei 
per Francos, pp. 414, 788); Freeman’s Norman 
Conq. v. 94, 820, and Will. Rufus, it. 116-22, 
615 sqq.] W. H. 

ROBERT Fitzhamon (d. 1107), con- 
queror of Glamorgan. [See Fitzhamon.] 

ROBERT db Beaumont, Count on Meu- 
lan (A 1118). [See Beaumont.] 

ROBERT Blobt (A 1128), bishop of 
Lincoln. [See Bloet.J 

ROBERT (d. 1139), first abbot of New- 
minster, was a native of Craven in Yorkshire, 
and is said to have been educated at Paris. 
He afterwards became rector of Gargrave in 
Yorkshire, hut, choosing a monastic life, en- 
tered the Benedictine abbey at "Whitby. 
Finding the Benedictine rule too lax, he 
joined the Cistercian order, which had been 
established in England three years before, 
and in 1132 was one of the monks who 
founded the abbey of Fountains [see under 
Riohabd, d. 1189], Five years later he was 
one of the monks sent to colonise the abbey 
of Newminster in Northumberland, founded 
by Ralph de Merlay, and was elected first 
abbot. Newminster in its turn became parent 
of the abbeys of Pipewell, Roche, and Salley. 
"While at Newminster Robert was a frequent 
visitor of St, Godric [q.v.] at Finchale; but 
his strictness seems to have caused some in- 
subordination, and on one occasion he had 
to vindicate himself before St. Bernard from 
the imputations of the monks of his house. 
He died in 1189, probably on 7 June, the 
day on whioh his obituary was kept. The 
year 1189 given by the Bollandists is more 
probable than 1169, the date usually assigned 
for Robert’s death. He is said" to have 
written a treatise on the Psalms whioh is not 
known to be extant. Robert is often called 
a saint, hut apparently he was only beatified 
and not canonised. 

He has often been confused with Saint 
Robebt (A 1286 P) of Kuaresborough, The 
latter was eldest son of Robert ‘Flowers’ or 
‘Flours,’ who was twice mayor of York 
during the reign of Richard I, and, sacrificing 
liie father's inheritance, joined the Oisteroian 
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monastery at Newminster. Thence lie went 
to live ns a hermit in a cell at Knaresborough, 
where King John is said to have visited him 
(of. Cal. Pat. Polls, 1201-16, p. 166). lie 
is erroneously credited with founding the 
Trinitarian order, which really originated in 
France about 1197. He may, however, have 
introduced the order into England in 1224, 
when he organised the first settlement of 
that order at Knnresborough from among 
the number of pilgrims who resorted to him 
there. He died about 1236. According to 
Matthew Paris, his fame spread abroad in 
1288 ; numerous miracles were wrought nt 
his tomb at Knaresborough, which was said 
to exude a medicinal oil. There can be little 
doubt that he was canonised, In May 1262 
Innocent IV proclaimed a relaxation of a year 
and forty days’ penance to all who would help 
in completing the monastery of St. Robert of 
Knaresborough. The actual foundation of 
the monastery is attributed to Richard, carl 
of Cornwall [cp yj, in 1266, the date of the 
charter given in Dugdalo’s ‘ Monasticon.’ 

[Several lives of Robert of Newminstor are 
extant; the chief ie contained in Lansdowno MS. 
446, ff. 116-21, beginning 1 Boatus Robertas ex 
provincia Eboraconsi qua) Craven dicitur ; ’ it 
dates from the fourteanth century, and montions 
that an account of Rohort’e miracles is givon in 
the second hook of hie life, which is now wanting. 
An abridgment of this life, dating from the 
fifteenth century, is contained in Cotton. MS, 
Tiberius E. i. ff. 177-9. This abridgment has 
been printed in Capgravo’s Nova Legends 
Anglia), 1510, ff. cclxxiii-iv, and also in the 
Bollandists’ Acta Sanctorum, xxii. 4G-9, Another 
life of Robert by John of Tinmouth [q, v.] is 
extant in Bodleian MS. 210, f. 614. Pour lives 
of Saint Robert of Knaresborough are extant. 
Three belonged to Henry Joseph Thomas Drury 
[q. v.], in a manuscript believed to bo nniquo ; 
the first is in Latin rhyming triplets, the second 
in Latin proso, while the third, fit English vorso, 
entitled The Metrical Life of Saint Robert of 
Knarosborough, was edited by Joseph Haslc- 
wood [q. v.] and Francis Donee [q. v.], and 
published by thoRoxburgho Club in 1824! Tho 
fourth life, by Richard Stodley, is oxtaut in 
Harleian MS. 3775. Drake, in liis Eboraeum, 
pp. 372-3, quotes a long account of Robert 
from 'an ancient manuscript * which ho does not 
specify, but which was probably one of tlioso be- 
longing toDrnry. Another printed life of Robert 
is contained in British Piety Displayed, York, 
1733, 8vo, by Thomas Gent [q. v,] This last 
was kept on sale at Robert’s cell at Knaros- 
borough, which was oxtant to the beginning of 
last century. See also Matt. Paris (Rolls Sor.), 
iii. 521, iv. 378, v. 195 ; Bliss’s Cal, Papal Re- 
gisters, i. 277 ; L.Surias, Vita Sanctorum, 1018, 
vi, 131-2 ; Honxiquez’s Pascic. Sanct. CisLero. 
1031, pp. 251-4; Lenain’s Uist.de Clteaux, 1696, 


... W juecncai union. (Rot. 

burghe Club) ; Dugdale’s Monasticon, ed. Cal 6 y 
EUis and Bandinel v. 398, vi. 1565 \ Tanneft 
Notitia Monastica ; Newminster OhartularvISim 
tees Soc.); Burton’s Monasticon Ebor/censT 
Drake’s Eboraoum pp. 369, 372, 373 ; Whit- 
taker s Craven, ed. Morant, pp. 66, 69 ; LelanTs 
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ROBERT the Englishman, Robbbi bb 
ICB ruND, or Hob dht be Hetiniis (Ji 1143\ 
first translator of the Koran, is ’ called 
in most of the manuscripts either ‘Kete- 
nensis ’ or * Retenensis,’ but there are met 
with wilder orthographies, such as ‘Oataueus’ 
and ‘Robertas Cuccator seu Kethenensis 
Anglus.’ It is not known what English 
place-name lurks under these Latin forms 
Wright doubts whether ‘Retineusis’ is to 
bo interpreted as ‘of Reading.’ In the 
fourteenth century there was a ‘John de 
Helene,’ bishop of Ely ( Cat. of Cotton. MSS. 
p. 206 A). Robert is Baid by Leland to have 
travelled through France, Italy, Dalmatia, 
and Greece into Asia, where he learnt Ara- 
bic j but for these wanderings Leland offers 
no authority. lie was probably settled in 
Barcelona by July 1136, under the auspices 
of the groat Italian scholar and translator 
from the Arabic, Plato of Tivoli ( Cotton . 
MS. App. vi. ff. 109 a, 196-6). By 1141- 
1143 he was living in Spain ‘near the Ebro’ 
with a friend ‘Hermann the Dalmatian,’ for 
the purpose of studying astrology. He doubt- 
less sojourned at Loon, where Hermann was 
established about this time. Subsequently 
Robert became archdoacon of Pampeluna. 
In 1141 l’cter the Venerable, abbot of Oluni 
(d. 1160), and the greatest controversialist 
of his ago, hired tho sorvices of ‘ Rober Re- 
tinensis ’ of England and his comrade, Her- 
mann of Dalmatia, to translate certain Arabic 
works into Latin (Migne, pp. 646-60, cf. 
p. 071). Four translations prepared by Ro- 
bert and Hermann were given to tke world 
in ono volume, with a preface from the pen 
of Peter the Venerable. Of the four works 
in this volume, which afterwards formed 
materials for Peter the Venerable’s ‘Treatise 
against Mohammedanism,’ Robert trans- 
lated a ‘Chronica mendosa et ridieulosa 
Saracenorum,’ i.e. an account of Mahomet's 
ancestry and life, together with a history of 
the early caliphs do wn to the death of Yazid I 
and the murder of Hosein, 10 April 680 A.B. 
(Sold. MS. fol. 46; Melanckxhon, p. 7; 
Migne, pp. 067-61), and a translation of 
the Koran, with a preface by the translator 
addressed to Peter the Venerable (Sold, MS, 
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f. 28 a to end of book ; Mel. pp. 7-188 ; of. 
Migne, pp. 640-71). Both Peter of Toledo 
and Peter [of Poitiers] claim in a colophon to 
have had a share either in this last work or 
the whole volume (Sold. MS. f. 196 a) ; but 
Robert explicitly states that he himself 
finished the translation of the Koran be- 
tween 16 July and 31 Dec. 1143. Shortly 
afterwards the work was introduced into 
England by St. Bernard. On the way some 
chapters ware lost, and PeteT of Poitiers had 
to be applied to for a second copy, which he 
sent after making certain additions, 

In the introductory letter to his transla- 
tion of the Koran, Robert de Ketenes, after 
declaring that his controversial labours on 
the Koran are only on interlude in his 
proper study of astronomy or astrology, re- 
cords a solemn vow to God that, when once 
he has finished the task in hand, he will de- 
vote himself to his life’s work, a treatise on 
mathematical astronomy and astrology — a 
work which shall include in itself the sum 
of all knowledge. Whether he fully earned 
out this ambitious programme is uncertain ; 
but we probably have at least two transla- 
tions from the Arabio which he intended 
to work np into his projected encyclopedia. 
One of those translations is a version from 
Arabic into Latin of Ptolemy’s* Planisphere, 1 
which Hermann finished at Toulouse on 
1 J uue 1 143 (or, according to another manu- 
script, 1144). He speake of Robert in the 
dedication in terms suggesting that he had 
a hand in the work. The second probable 
contribution to Robert’s enoydopmdia is the 
translation (also from the Arabio into Latin) 
of A1 Kind’s great astrological treatise ‘De 
Judiciis Astrorum.’ This translation is cer- 
tainly from the pen of a 'Eoberbus Anglicus,’ 
whom ona.nianusaript identifies with ‘ Ro- 
bert de Koteno,’ and, although dated in two 
other manuscripts 1272, may, on good inter- 
nal evidence, bo assigned to Robert de Retines 
[see under Robebt Anghcus,,/!. 1820]. 

Many other works may be ascribed to 
Robert do Ketone. The introductory loiter 
to Hermann of Dalmatia's version of Albu- 
masar’s ‘ Intvoduotiones in Astrologiam ’ 
shows that the translator (Hermann) was 
assisted by the advice of ‘ Robert^’ his ‘ spo- 
cial and inseparable comrade; his peerless 
partner in overy deud and art’ ( Corpus 
Christi Coll. MS., Oxford, f, 60). Another 
lotter, written about the samo time (printed 
in 1489), declares plainly that Robert trans- 
lated Albatogui’s 1 Astronon»ioal Tables’ from 
the Arabic into Latin, and hints that he 
helped in translating a work by Mohammed 
ben Musa theKhorismian (Steinsoiineieeb, 
JIcbr. Uebers. pp. CC6, &c.; Alb but, pp. S91, 
vor,. xvi 


&c. ; ZdUdhrift der deutschen morgenlSn- 
dische?i Gesellsahaft, xviii. 171, &c.) 

Several manuscripts still preserve a trans- 
lation of Albategni*s ‘Tables’ made ‘for the 
meridian of London’ by ‘Robertus Oes- 
trensis’ apparently about the middle of the 
twelfth century (Albert, pp. 391-3, &c. ; cf. 
Cat. of Ashmol. MSS. No. 361) ; while the 
same ‘ Robertus Cestrensis ’ figures in other 
manuscripts as the translator of Moham- 
med ben Musa’s ‘Algebra’ in 1185, This, 
being a Spanish date, probably refers to the 
Spanish era, and is thus equivalent to 1147 a. D. 
(Albert, pp, 391-3). This ‘ Robertus Ces- 
trensis ’ can hardly he other than the ‘Ro- 
bertus Cestiensis’ who made a translation of 
Ptolemy’s ‘ De Compositione Astrolabii’ ‘in 
the city of London in the year of the iEra 
1186,’ i.e. in 1147 a.d. (ib. ; of. Smith, Cat. 
p. 12), and the ‘Robertus Castrensis ’ who, 
on 11 Feb. 1182 (i.e. 11 Feb. 1144), finished 
a translation of the curious hermetic work 
of ‘ Morion,’ ‘ De Compositione Alchemic ’ 
(Manget, i. 509-10), from the Arabic into 
Latin. In all these cases ‘Castrensis,’ ‘Ces- 
trensis,’ ‘ Cestiensis ’ may very well be mis- 
readings for ‘ Katenensis’ or ‘Kethenensis ; ’ 
and as the early translators from the Arabio 
constantly used the Spanish era for their 
chronology this would give a series of dates 
from 1144 to 1147 quite in accordance with 
the known factB of Robert de Ketene’s life. 
Pits’s statement that the latter died and 
was buried at Pampeluna in 1143 is an 
obvious guess. 

Robert’s Koran was first printed at Basle, 
possibly, too, at Zurich and Nuremberg in 
1543, It had a preface hy Luther, and was 
reissued in 1650 with a preface by Melan- 
dhthon. This edition includes Robert’s ‘ Chro- 
nica ridiculosa,’ and Hermann’s two cognate 
works. It also prints two of Robert’s letters. 
A third letter, not yet printed ; and com- 
mencing ‘ Cum jubendi reugio,’will be found 
in the Selden MSS. f. 44, Sea, The latter 
manuscript embraces nearly all that is to be 
found in Melanchthon’s edition, but in a some- 
what different order, both as regards lettors 
and treatises. Similar manuscripts are those 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and Mer- 
ton. The ‘Do Judiciis Astrorum’ has not 
yet been printed. The Bodleian Library 
possesses five manuscripts of this work( AsA- 
molean , 179, 209, 869, 484; Digby MS. 91); 
and the British Museum at least one (Cotton. 
MSS. App, vi.) Montfauoon mentions an 
unpublished manuscript of Robert de Ketene 
entitled ‘ Gesta de Jerusalem,’ in the Vati- 
can Library ; but this is a confusion with 
Robert of St. Remi’s ‘ Historic Hierosolymi- 
tana.’ 

■ 4 L 
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[The letters and 'worts of Peter the Venerable, 
Peter of Poitiers, Robert de Ketene, and Her- 
mann the Sclavs are qnoted from Migne’s Oursus 
Patrologise, clxxxix. 354-1076, from Melan- 
chthon's edition of Robert's Koran, fcc.pp. 1-250, 
and from Seldon MS. sup. 31 in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. The ‘ lie Judioiis Astrorum ’ 
is quoted from Ashmolean MS. 309, £ 81 a 1, also 
in the Bodleian. Jourdain’s Traductions Latincs 
d'Aiistote (ed. 1843); T. Wright's Biographia 
Britannica Literavia, vol. ii. ; Le Clerc’s Hist, de 
la HAdecine Arabs, vols. i. ii. ; Stoinschneider's 
Die hebraischen Uebersstzungen dee Mittelalters 
(Berlin, 1808) ; Steinschneider's Zum Speculum 
dee Albertns Magnus (Albert) ; Zeitsohrift dor 
deutechen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vols. 
vriii. xxiv. xxv. ; Rudolph of Bruges’s trans- 
lation of Ptolemy's Planisphere, ed. Valderns, 
1630; LaBigno's Bibliotheca Maxima veterum 
Patrum (Lyons), vol. xxii. ; Marteue and Durand’s 
Veterum Scriptorum Ampl. Colleotio, ix. pp. 
1120-84 (Paris, 1733); Coxo’s Oat. of MSS. of 
Oxford Colleges; Macray’s Cat. of Digby MSS. ; 
Black’s Oat. of Ashmolean MSS. ; Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Latina (ed. Florence, 1868), iii. 407 ; 
Montfaucon’s Bibliotheca Bibliolhocarum ; Cat. 
des MSS. du Bibliotheque du Hoi (Paris, 1744), 
iii. 413-14, 446-0, iv. 449-60 ; Cat. of Cotton. 
MSS. p. 014 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. under 1 Koran ; ’ Bod- 
leian Cat. under 1 Ooraa ; ’ Leland ; Bala ; Pits; 
Cava; Tanner; Brunet’e Manuel; Cotton. MS. 
App. vi. ; Oudin'eScriptores Eedosiastiei ; Albert 
or Trois-Fontaines ap. Pertz, xxiii.; Manget’s 
Bibliotheca Chemica (Geneva, 1702), vol. i. ; 
Lenglet-Dnfresnoy’s Hist, de la Philos. Her- 
mdtique, i. 97.] T. A, A. 

ROBERT Pullen, Puxeus, or le Foule 
(d. 1147 P), cardinal. [See Pullen.] 

ROBERT be Bethune (d. 114S), 
bishop of Hereford, was a native of Bethune 
in Artois, and a man of noble family 
(R. be Tobigni, p. 121 ; Monaat. Angl. vi. 
131 ; Anglia Sacra, ii. 299). He was edu- 
cated under his brother Gunfrid, a teacher 
of repute. Eventually lie himself became a 
teacher, but would take no payment from 
the poor, and from the rich only what they 
ware pleased to give. After a lime he re- 
nounced profane learning iu order to de- 
vote himself to theology, and studied under 
Anselm of Laon and William of Champeaux. 
After his studies were over, Robert refused to 
expound in public assemblies or to take fees 
for lecturing, but gathered a few companions 
about him in religious houses. lie deter- 
mined to enter a religious order, and, after 
consulting an abbot, Richard, decided to join 
the lately established house of Augustinian 
canons at Llanthony in Monmouthshire. 
There he was received by Emisius, the first 
prior, and soon won a high reputation for 
piety. About 1121, after the death of Hugh ' 


de Lacy, Robert wits sent to superintend the 
buildings at Weobloy, and worked on them 
with his own hands as a mason. At last he 
fell ill, and was recalled to Llanthony. Not 
long after Erniaius died, and Robert, much 
against his will, was chosen to succeed him 
(jA. ii. 299-302). Under Robert’s rule Lkn- 
thony became a model house, and won the 
favourable notice of Roger of Salisbury (Gib 
Oambb. vi. 89; John oi? Hexham, ii. 284)! 
In 1129 Pain Fitzjohn [q. v.] and Miles of 
Gloucester [see Geotjcbsteb, Miles be, Eabl 
op Hebepobd], the constable, recommended 
him to Henry to be made bishop of Here- 
ford. Henry warmly agreed, and so did 
William of Corbeuil, the archbishop. Wil- 
liam, however, reminded the kmjg that 
Robert had a little previously evaded the 
king’s wish to make him an archbishop, and 
urged that they should proceed cautiously. 
Robert, on hearing of what was intended,' 
induced his diocesan, Urban, bishop of Llan- 
daff, to refuse him absolution from his pre- 
sent office. So the matter was delayed tor 
a year, until Pope Innocent ordered Urban 
and Robert to give way. Robert then ac- 
cepted the bishopric {Anglia Sacra, ii. 304-5). 

Robert was consecrated by William of 
Canterbury at Oxford on 28 June 1131 
(Stubbs, IUg. Sacr. Angl. p. 27). Ab bishop 
he was not less successfiil than as prior. 
When the canons of Llanthony were hard 
pressed by the Welsh, Robert gave them 
shelter in his own palace at Hereford, and 
also bestowed on them lands at Prome and 
Prestbury. After two years he induced 
Miles of Gloucester to found the second 
Llanthony in Gloucestershire. The new 
priory was consecrated by Robert in 1130 
(Anglia Sacra, ii. 812; Monast. Angl. vi. 
132), In the same year the bishop was pre- 
sent in the council at Oxford when Stephen 
granted his second charter, to which Robert 
was one of the witnesses. During the 
troubles of Stephen’s reign Robert did what 
he could to maintain peace and remedy the 
evils of anarchy ; he consecrated many 
chapels ‘as a protection for the poor and 
having respect to the warlike troubles of the 
times’ (Exton, i. 87, 207). In 1188, owing to 
the warfare at Hereford, Robert was spoiled 
of his house and possessions, and had to leave 
the city ; but he would not abandon his see, 
and sojourned for a while in various monas- 
teries and castles in his diocese (Anglia 
Sacra, ii. SIS). In September 1138 be ac- 
companied the legate Alberic to Hexham 
and on bis mission to Carlisle to endeavour 
to appease the Scottish war (Riokabd or 
Hexham, pp. 169-70). Soon after he re- 
turned to Hereford, where he repaired and 
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purified the cathedral, which had suffered in 
the late disturbances. 

politically Robert seems to have followed 
the guidanco of Henry of Winchester ; he 
witnessed Stephen’s Salisbury charters in 
December 1139, but after the coming of the 
empress he joined her and was regularly pre- 
sent at Matilda’s court during 1141 (Round, 
pp. 46, 64, S2-3, 93). When, in 1148, Miles of 
Gloucester demanded a heavy contribution 
gum the church lands, Robert withstood him. 
The earl resorted to violence, and Robert 
then excommunicated him and his followers, 
and laid the diocese under an interdict 
(Gesta Stephani, pp. 101-2). Gilbert Eoliot 
appealed to the legate against Robert’s 
severity (Eodiot, Epist. S). Miles died 
soon afterwards, and Robert was one of the 
bishops who decided the dispute between the 
monks of Gloucester and canons of Llan- 
thony as to the earl’s place of burial. In 
1146 he was commissioned by Eugenics III 
to docide the suit of Oseney Abbey with St. 
Prideswide’s as to the church of St. Mary 
Magdalen at Oxford (Aimaks Monastici, iv, 
20). In the spring of this year he witnessed 
a, charter of Stephen in association with 
Imarus, the papal legate. In 1147 he ad- 
judicated on a dispute between the abbeys 
of Shrewsbury and Seez as to the church of 
Morville (Eyton, i. 36, viii. 214). In 114S 
Robert, though in feeble health, wont at the 
pope's bidding to attend the council at 
Rheims, where the heresy of Gilbert de la 
Porrfie was to be considered. King Stephen 
allowed only Robert and two other bishops 
to go to tho council (Jons on Saxisbtjbt, 
Sist. Pontificalia ap. Mon. I£iat. Germania, 
xx. 619). On the third day of the council 
Robert fell ill, and he died at Rheims on 
10 April (Anglia Sacra, ii. 815-19 j the 
date is givun variously as 14 April ( Chron . 
S. Pctn Glouc. i. 18). On his deathbed 
Robert was visited by the pope, and re- 
ceived absolution from many archbishops 
and bishops. There was a hot contest be- 
tween the monks of Rheims and the bishop’s 
clerks as to who should have the honour of 
Robert’s burial, but he was ultimately buried 
at Hereford ( Anglia Sacra, ii. 819-21). Ro- 
bert was called ‘ tha good bishop’ (Annales 
Monastioi, iv. 26), In the midst of foudal 
anarchy he stood forth as the fearless cham- 
pion orpeaceandjustioe. William of Malmes- 
bury, writing in Robert’s lifetime, says Ids 
fame was so high that the pope trusted him in 
English affairs next to the legate and arch- 
bishop (Gesta Pontifieum, p. 806). His learn- 
ing ondpiebyare extolled not only by his eulo- 
giser, William of Wy cumh, and by the can on 
of Llanthony, but by many other writers of 


his time (ib. p. 304; Chron . S. Petri Gloua. i. 
18 ; R. dd Tobisni, p, 121 ; Gesta Stephani, 
p. 101 ; John on Hexham, ii , 284). There are 
three letters addressed to Robert deBethune 
among the epistles of Gilbert Eoliot (Epp. 9, 
60, 74, ap. Mignd, Patrologia, cxc. 764, 780, 
794). A letter from Robert to the famous 
Sugei - , abbot of St. Denys, is extant among 
the latter’s letters (Migjtb, clxxxvi. 1369). 

[William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontiflcuni, 
Chron. S. Pet Gloueettrim, Gesta Stephani, 
Richard of Hexham, and Robert de Torigny ap. 
Chron. Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, John 
of Hexham ap. Symeon of Durham, Annales 
Monastioi (all these in Rolls Ser.) ; Cont. Flor. 
Wig. (Engl. Hist, Soc.) ; Ohron. of Llanthony, 
ap. Diigdale’s Moaastieon Anglicans m, ri. 131- 
133; Round’s Geoffrey de Mandeville; Eyton’s 
Antiquities of Shropshire. There is a life of 
Robert de Dethune by his friend and chaplain 
William of Wycumb, who was fourth prior of 
Llanthony ; it is printed in Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra, ii. 209-321.] C. L. K. 

ROBERT on < Salesbi ’ (/. 1160 P), chan- 
cellor of Sicily, is described bv John of Hex- 
ham as 1 oriundus in Anglia, scilicet in 
Salesbia.’ Mr. Rains renders this by Selby, 
but in Twysden’s ‘ ScriptoreB Decern ’ and in 
the Rolls Series (ap. Sym. Dundlh. ii. 318) 

‘ Salesberia ’ is read. If Robert was of Salis- 
bury, and not of Selby, it is possible that 
he may have boon connected with the great 
English chancellor and jusiiciar, Roger of 
Salisbury. Robert was one of many English- 
men who found employment under the 
Norman kings of Sicily in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Romunld of Salerno speaks of Rpbert, 
the chancellor of King Roger, directing the 
defence of Campania against the Pisans and 
the emperor in 1132-3 (MimATOia,vii. 188D) ; 
but Roger’s chancellor at this time was 
Guarinus (Gbjsvius, iii. 847, and Pegim 
Capellee Panormitanee Notitia, p. 2), and 
Alexander Abbas, ’in his ‘De GeBtisRogerii/ 
ascribes to Guarinus the part assigned by 
Romuald to Robert (Gain rare, v. 115-16). 
Guarinus was still chancellor in 1137, but 
Robert was chancellor on 28 April 1140 
(ib. iii. 1091 ; Peg. Cap. Panorm, p. 4). He 
attested charters of King Roger, at all events 
as late as 1148 (Gnareius, iii. 726, 887, 966, 
1301). In 1146 St. William of York, after 
his rejection by the pope, took refuge with 
Robert (John on Hexham, pp. 150-2, Sur- 
tees Soc.) John of Salisbury (Policraticus, 
vii, 19) relates how Robert, the English 
chancellor of King Roger, deceived certain 
would-be simoniacs. In ordinary course tha 
chancellorship would have led to a bishopric, 
and possibly the chancellor is the Robert who 
was oishop of Messina, 1161-60, 
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There is curious parallelism between the 
characters of Roger of Salisbury and of 
Robert of Salesby, as sketched by John of 
Salisbury. Robert was active, and with- 
out much learning, very shrewd in the ad- 
ministration of aS'airs ; a man of eloquence, 
and one whose character commanded respect, 
while the splendid scale of his expenditure 
displayed the magnificence of his race (Policy. 
vii. 19). John of Hexham calls him the most 
powerful of the king’s friends and a man of 
great wealth. Dr. Stubbs suggests the pos- 
sibility of some connection between Robert 
of ‘ Salesby ’ and Itobertus Fullus [see 
Poiles, Robert]. 

[Authorities quoted ; Pirn Sicilia Sacra ap, 
Qroevii Tkesaurum Antiq. et Hist. Sicilies, n. 
(Eeel. Mess. Not. 11 . i. 285), hi. passim; sbb also 
Stubbs's Lectures on Medituval and Modern Hist, 
pp. 132-3 ; Norgale’s England under the Ange- 
vin Kings, i. 318.] 0. L. K. 

ROBERT ( d . 1169), bishop of St. An- 
drews, woe an Englishman, and first appears 
ns a canon of St. Oswald de Nostellis, near 
Pontefract. Alexander I of Scotland brought 
Robert and five other English monks to the 
monastery of Scone in 1116, so that they 
might introduce the Augustinian rule, and 
Robert was made prior. In 1122 he was 
elected to the see of St. Andrews, to which 
Eadmer had been preferred after the death 
of Turgot in 1116, hut had not been conse- 
crated. Robert was probably consecrated in 
1126 byThurstan, archbishop of York (Fou- 
DXm ; cf. Daibtmme, Collections, p. 260; 
Wtntoxtn), though without making any ad- 
mission of subjection to that prelate. The 
deed of consecration is quoted by Sibbald 
(Independence of the Scots Church, p. 18) and 
by Lyon (Hist, of St. Andrews, i. 04). 

The most important event during the 
rule of Bishop Robert was the founding of 
the priory or St. Andrews. Alexander I 

f ranted to the church of St. Andrews the 
ietrict known as cursus cepri or the Boar's 
Chase, which included the parishes of St. 
Andrews, St. Leonard’s, Dunino, Cameron, 
and Kamback, with the intention of found- 
ing a monastery at St. Androws ; but death 
prevented him from accomplishing his de- 
sign. The young king, David I, consented 
to this gift, though the bishop strove to per- 
suade him to leave the lands os on endow- 
ment of the bishopric, Rinding the king 
determined to fulfil the paternal desire, 
Robert consented to the establishment of tho 
priory of St. Andrews, and sent to his own 
monastery of St, Oswald for a prior. The 
Ouldees hud long maintained a settlement 
at Kilrymont, near St. Andrews, and claimed 
a voice in the election of bishops ; but Robert 


was intent upon destroying their power 
and foresaw that the establishment of the 
priory would be a potent weapon for this 
purpose. He expressly excluded the Culdees 
from the priory, and shortly afterwards he 
obtained a grant of the important Guide j 
monastery of St. Serf in Loch Levea, horn 
which he gradually expelled the Culdees. 
From the first, Robert took active control of 
the priory, and thus formed a great centre 
of Romanising influence, which ultimately 
destroyed the Ouldee monasteries, these 
being (it is supposed) averse to the supre- 
macy of the pope. The priory was built close 
beside the chapel of St. Regulus, which 
Robert erected, and recent excavations have 
disclosed its extent. The tower of St. Rule 
with the remains of a diminutive chancel’ 
still exists j and, though an absurd tradition 
asoribes it to a much earlier period, there 
is no doubt that it was erected bv Bishop 
Robert about 1140. It was through his in- 
fluence that the king raised St. Andrews to 
the dignity of a royal burgh. His name 
appears frequently in the 'Register of the 
Priory of St. Andrews’ as the donor of 
munificent gifts to ihe priory. 

In 1164 Robert had grown infirm through 
age and illness, and Adrian IV granted him 
special exemp I ion from duties that would take 
mm beyond tbe bounds of his diocese. AVyn- 
toun states that his death took place in 1169, 
and that he was buried within ‘ the auld kirk,’ 
meaning the chapel of St. Rule. No trace 
of his tomb has been found. He seems to have 
beBn a devoted churchman, earnest inhis sup- 
port of Romish supremacy, somewhat severe 
in his treatment of the Culdees, but strenuous 
in his efforts to christianise Scotland. 

[Keith’s Cat. of Bishops, p. 6 ; Registrant 
Prioratus Sancti Androe ; Fardoun's Scoti- 
ohronicon ; Lyon’s Hist, of St. Andrews ; Gor- 
don’s Scotiabronieon, 1. 122 ; Duncan Keith’s 
Hist, of Scotland, ii. 3X0; Stephen's Hist, of tbe 
Scottish Church, i. 288 ; Millnr's Fife, Pictorial 
and Historical ; Wyntoun’s Crorndril ; Boeco’s 
Cronykil; Lang’s St. Andrews; dliartularies of 
Scone, Dunfermline, Holyrood, and Newbottle ; 
and art. Regtous, Saint.] A. H. M. 

ROBERT oi? Melto (d. 1167), bishop of 
Hereford, was an Englishman by birth. He 
must have been boro in the latter part of 
the eleventh century, for he is described as 
‘gran.daavua ’ when he was made bishop of 
Hereford in 1168, and is said to have taught 
in France for over forty years (Robert oe 
Torishti, iv. 219 ; Materials for History of 
T. Bechet , iii. 60), Apparently, therefore, 
he went to France about 1120, He was for 
a timo a pupil of Abelard, and it has been 
conjeotured that he was the successor of 
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William of Cliampeaux in the schools at 
Notre-Damo at Paris (SCHAAESoiniiDf, J. 
Sarisbeneneis, p. 72). But Robert’s life as a 
teacher was connected with Melun, and it 
is probably there that John of Salisbury 
[a. v.] was'liis pupil in 1187. Among others 
of Robert’s pupils were John of Cornwall 
(q. r]. and Thomas Bechet. In 1148 Robert 
■was one of the doctors who were summoned 
to Rheims to take part in the examination 
of the heresy of Gilbert do la PorrGe (John 
or Salts unEY, Mist. Pontificalia, viii 522). 
In 1183 he was summoned to England by 
Thomas Deckel, who expected to find in 
him a staunch supporter (cf. Mat. Mist. T. 
Bechet, v. 444, 151). Through the arch- 
bishop’s influence Robert was elected bishop 
of Hereford, and he was consecrated by 
Thomas at Canterbury on 22 Dec. 1163 
(Glio ash of Oaetebbttry, i. 176). 

Robert had previously been employed to 
induce Thomas to yield to the Icings wishes, 
and in January 1161 lie was present at the 
council of Clarondon. In the subsequent 
controversy he took a moderate part on the 
king's side ; Henry had detached him from 
the archbishop by the advice of Arnulf 
of Lisieux (Roo. llov. i. 221). He was 
present at Northampton in October 1164, 
•when ho begged Rocket to let him bear his 
cross. It was at Robert's request that H enry 
prohibited any outrage against the arch- 
bishop, and Robert was ono of the bishops 
whom Thomas soul to the king to ask leave 
for him to depart {Mat. Mist. T. Bechet, iii. 
09, iv. 319, 324). In June 1165 Robert 
was commissioned by Alexander III to join 
with Gilbert Foliot [q, v.] in remonstrating 
with Ilenry, and for this purpose they had 
a meeting with the king during his Welsh 
expedition in August (ib. i. 68, iv. 356, v. 
170 ; lloct. ITov. i. 243, 246). In 1103 
tkora was again tails of employing Robert 
as a mediator. Bucket and John of Salis- 
bury both complain bitterly of Robert’s atti- 
tude at this time, and especially because he 
had spoken of 1 ho former as a disturber of 
the church (Mai. Mist. T. Bechet , iv. 422, 
444, 461), Towards the end of 1166 Beclcet 
summoned Robert to como to him in France. 
Robert was at Southampton in January 1167, 
with the intention of crossing over by stealth, 
when ho was stopped by John of Oxford in 
the king’s name (ib. vi, 74, 161). He died 
on 27 Feb. 1167 through grief, as it was said, 
at being prevented from obeying the arch- 
bishop's summons. 

Robert enjoyed a great renown as a theo- 
logian and teacher. John of Cornwall (Eu- 
logium, ap. Mtgnr, Patvologia , exeix.) speaks 
of him as one who had moBt assuredly taught 


nothingheretical. Herbert of Bosham (Mat. 
Mist. T. Bechet , iii. 260) says he was a re- 
nowned master in the schools of sacred and 
profane letters, and not less renowned for his 
life than for his learning. John of Salisbury, 
when speaking in the ‘ Metalogicus ’ of his 
two masters, Alberio and Robert of Melun, 
says: ‘The one was in question subtle and 
large, the other in responses lucid, short, and 
agreeable. If their qualities had been com- 
bined in one person, our age could not have 
shown their equal in debate. For they were 
both men of sharp intellect, and in study 
unconquerable.’ Robert afterwards ‘ went 
on to the study of divine letters, and aspired 
to the glory of a nobler philosophy ’ ( Meta - 
logicus, ii. 10). Hut, writing in 1166-6, John 
speaks of Robert’s learning ns esteemed only 
by the ignorant and those who knew him 
not; before his character was known he 
had the shadow of some name, though not 
of a great one. John says also that, accord- 
ing to Robert’s friends, when he taught in 
the schools he was greedy of praise, and had 
as great a love for glory as he had contempt 
for money (Mat. Mist. T. Bechet, v. 444, vi. 
18,20). 

In his teaching Robert had dissociated 
himself from the nominalism of his master, 
Abelard. But while his own. doctrine was 
incontestably realist, he disavowed the hete- 
rodox conclusions to which realism tended. 
‘He appears to have set himself as a mode- 
rating influence against the reckless applica- 
tion of d ialectical theories which was popular 
in his time’ (Poole, Illustrations o/Medmval 
Thought, p. 206 ; Hauk&au, Hist. Philos. 
Scol. ii. 492-8). Ilis disciples were oalled 
Robertines, and under this name Godfrey of 
St. Victor (Misne, Patrologia, exovi, 1420) 
makes reference to Robert’s doctrine : 

Hterent saxi vertice tufbss Robert! use, 

Saxe® duritise vel adamantines, 

Q.uos nee rigat pluvia nequo roe doctrines. 

Robert’s great work was a ‘ Summa Theo- 
logiiB,’ also styled ‘ Summa Sententiarum ’ 
and ‘Tractatus de Incarnatione.’ The 
1 Summa ’ is divided into five portions, the 
first dealing with general questions, the 
second with God, the third with the angels, 
the fourth with man, and the fifth with the 
Incarnation, Du Boulay printed some con- 
siderable fragments in his ‘ History of the 
University of Paris/ ii. 686-628 ; other ex- 
tracts are given by Dom Mathoud in his 
1 Not® in Robertum Fullum/ Paris, 1663, 
and by Haurbau in his 1 Histoirs de la Phi- 
losophic Scolnstique/ i. 492-3. There is an 
account of its contents in Oudin’s ‘Com- 
mentariusde Scriptoribus Eoclesice/ ii. 1462- 
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1453. H. Haurfiau speaks of the ‘ Summa ’ 
as very useful for tlie history of scholastic 
theology, and thinks that St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, though he never cites it, had read and 
profited by it ( Nouvelle Biographie Qintrale , 
xiii. 376). Robert also wrote: 1. ‘Qurestiones 
de Divina Pagina’ in MS. Biblioth6que_ Na- 
tionals, 1977, inc. ‘ Qureritur quid sit jura- 
mentum.’ Robert’s answers, which are gene- 
rally Bhort and indecisive, seem to indicate 
that he was himself in doubt (ib.) 2. ‘Quses- 
tiones de Epistolis Pauli,’ in the same manu- 
script. 

Robert of Melun has often been confused 
with other bishops of Hereford of the same 
name, viz. Robert Losiuga, Robert de Be- 
thune, and his immediate successor, Robert 
Poliot (cf. Tanner, Bibl. Brit.-Hib. pp. 
636-7). He must also be distinguished from 
his contemporary, Robert Pullou [q. v.], with 
whose career his own presents points of 
likeness. 

[John of Salisbury's Metalogicna, EntheLicus 
66, Historia Pontiflenlis (ap. Hertz's Mon. Hist. 
Germ, xx.), and Epistulte ; Materials for History 
of Tkomus Beclcet, Roger of Hoveden (Rolls 
Sor.) ; Oudin, Do Scriptt. Eeclcsice, ii. 1461-4 ; 
Hist. Litt. de France, xiii. 371-0 ; Haurdau’s 
Hist, de la Philosophic Scolastique, i. 491-600 
(where there is an account of Robert’s philo- 
sophy), Hugnes de St. Victor, and art. in Nou- 
velle Biographie Gdndrale, xlii. 375-7.] 

C. L. K. 

ROBERT of Shbewbbvhx (d. 1167), 
hagiologist, was prior of Shrewsbury in 1 137, 
when he was sent in search of St. Wenefrad’s 
bones. He became fifth abbot before 1160, 
and died in 1107. He roeovered for his 
abbey the tithe of Emstrey (Ei’ion, vi. 171), 
He wrote a ‘Life’ of St. Wenefred on the 
occasion of the removal of her remains from 
"Wales to Shrewsbury, and dedicated it to 
Warin or Guarin, prior of Worcester, who 
died in 1140. This life is extant in Cotton. 
MS. A. v. 6. A translation appeared in 1035, 
‘The Admirable Light of St. Wenefride . , , 
now translated into English ... by J. F, of 
the Society of Jesus.’ This was reprinted in 
1713, and republished in the following year 
bv Bishop William Fleetwood [q. v.] in his 
‘ Life and Miracles of St Wencind.’ 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 837; Dugdule’B 
Monast, AngL iii. 614, 522 ; Ey ton's Antiquities 
of Shropshire ; Owen and Blakeway's Hist, of 
Shrewsbury, ii. 108 j Wright's Biogr.Britt.Litt. 
Anglo-Norman, p. 179 ; Hardy'B Rescript, Cat. 
Brit. Hist. i. 180-2, ii. 211.] 0. L. K. 

ROBERT, Earl of Leicester (1104- 
1168), justiciar. [See Beaumont, Robert 
be.] 


ROBERT Fitzhammg (rf, 1170), founder 
of the second house of Berkeley, fgee Fit* 
HARDING.] L 


ROBERT of Bridlington (if 11701 
or Robert the Scribe, theologian, was a 
canon regular of Bridlington priory in York- 
shire, and became fourth prior of that hnnco 
about 1160. He died before 1181. Leland 
says that he was buried in the cloister of his 
monastery before tbe doors of the chapter- 
house, his tomb bearing the inscription 
‘Robertus cognomento Scriba quartus prior.’ 
Ho owed his name of Scribe to Ms many 
writings. His works were chiefly commen- 
taries on various portions of the Bible- 
Leland says that he saw the manuscripts of 
them in the library at Bridlington. The 
following appear to be extant: 1. ‘Expositio 
in Pcntateuchum,’ ino. ‘ Post collectam quies- 
tionum de operibus sex dierum ’ (MS. Trinity 
Coll. Oxon. 70), where Robert is wrongly 
called a Cistercian. 2. ‘Super Proplietus 
duodecim minores/ inc. ‘Teste beato Jero- 
nimo’ (MS. St. John’s Coll. Oxon. 

’ > super 

ft tl.Ofl.; uuo U1U lUglLbU 

— the Bodleian). 4, '‘In 

Oantica Canticornm,’ inc. ‘TreB sunt qui 
testimonia’ (MS. Balliol Coll. 19, where, in 
Coxe’s ‘ Catalogue/ it is suggested that this 
is really by John. Whethamstede. In York 
Cathedral MS. 9 there is a copy of Frater 
Robertus ‘ In Cantica’). 5. ‘ Prophetias ’ 
(Bodl. MS. 2167). Leland says he saw a 
copy of Robert's commentary on tbe Epistles 
of St. Paul at Queens’ College, Cambridge 
( Collectanea, iii. 10). Robert is also credited 
with. ‘ Dialogus de Corpora et Sanguine 
Domini ; ’ a treatise, ‘ De Ecclesia Catholica; ’ 
sermons ; and some other commentaries. 


[Leland's Comment, de Scriptt. 202 ; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit.-Hib, p. 667 ; Wright’s Biogr. Brit. 
Litt. Auglo-Norman, p. 288 ; Dugdale's Mon. 
Angl. vi. 284 ; Coxe’s Cat. MSS. Coll. Aulisque 
Oxon ] C. L. K. 

ROBERT of Criohlade, also called 
Canutes (Jl. 1170), historical writor, is said 
to have been educated at Oxford (Leland), 
where he joined the canons of St. Frideswide. 
He became prior on the death of Gymundus, 
probably in 1141 (Wise am, Cartulary of 
St. Frideswide, vol. i. p. xiii). In 1157 he 
visited Italy, and while there obtained from 
Adrian IY a charter (27 Feb. 1187-8) con- 
firming previous papal grants to him os prior 
and to the canons (Wigeam, Cartulary qf 
St. Frideswide, i. 27 sqq. ; Thomas Saga, ii. 
96). He was chancellor of the university of 
Oxford in 1169 [Dttgdalb, Monasticon, ii. 
135). Later ho cojourned at Canterbury, and 
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heard many tales of tlie miracles wrought at 
the tomb of jBeoket. He investigated them, 
and was subsequently ‘ many a time a loving 
pilgrim to the holy Archbishop Thomas’ 
(Thomas Saga , ii. 107). He met there on 
one occasion an eastern pirn ate, the arch- 
bishop of Negromonte, with whom he con- 
versed {ib. p. 109), and on another he was 
restored when at the point of death after 
prayer to St. Thomas (Material* for History 
qf Thomas Beoket { ii. 96-7). He wrote a 
life of the martyr in Latin, which is known 
only through frequent references to it in the 
Icelandic ‘Thomas Saga.’ Many important 
details of the life and character of Beoket are 
ascribed to the authority of ‘Prior Robert of 
Oretel.’ Such aro the accounts of Backet’s 
relations with Arobishop Theobald and of 
the saintliness of his early life. The personal 
experiences of the prior, which are also de- 
scribed in the ‘Miraculo’ by Benedict (d. 
1193) [q.v.], abbot of Peterborough, are relied 
upon to show the soint’s power after death. It 
seems probuble that all valuable matter in the 
Saga which cannot he traced to other known 
authorities is derived from Prior Robert’s 
work. He also wrote a translation of Pliny’s 
‘ Natural History,’ in nine hooks, which he 
dedicated to Henry II. Several minor his- 
torical works, now lost, are ascribed to him by 
Leland, who described them as extant in his 
time (Z)« Scriptoribus Britannicis, i. 236). 

Philip had succeeded Robert as prior in 
1188. Leland states that Robert lived till 
the reign of John. 

[Thomas Saga Erkibyakups, ed. Eirikr Mag- 
nus son (Rolls Ser.); Materials for the History 
of Thomas Beoket (Rolls Ser.), vol. ii. (Mira- 
cula S. Thomte, auctora Benadicto) ; Cartulary 
of the Monastery of St. Erideswide, ed, S. R. 
Wigram, vol. i. pp. xiii, 10, 83 (Oxf. Hist. Boo.) j 
Dugdule's Monasticon, ed. 1846, ii. 136 ; Leland’s 
Commrntarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis (1709), 
i 23 1-5 ; Radford's Thomas of London, pp. 256-0 ; 
Hutton’s St. Thomas of Canterbury,^. 278-JJ.) 

ROBERT (d. 1178), abbot of Glaston- 
bury, formerly prior ol Winchester, became 
abbot of Glastonbury in succession to Henry 
of Blois [q. t.], bishop of Winchester, in 
1171 (JonAmtiB Glasxoniensis Chronica, i. 
172, ed. Hearne). Through his ill-advised 
acceptance of the canonry of Wells, which 
he was shortly driven to resign, two churches 
— Pilton and South Brent (the patronage of 
which was disputed between wells Cathe- 
dral and Glastonbury Abbey)— fell under the 
jurisdiction of Wells, and were lost to the 
abbey (ib.) Otherwise the abbey prospered 
tinder Robert’s rule, He remitted to it certain 
of his duos, enriched the church with gifts, 


and instituted a festival for the brethren and 
the poor after his death ( Chronica, L 172). 
He died on 28 April 1178, and was buried 
in the south part of the chapter-house (ib.) 
He was author of ‘De actibus Willelmi et 
Henrici episcoporum Wintonia,’ printed in 
Wharton’s ' Anglia Sacra,’ pp. 894 et seq. 
(Habdy, Tiesar. Cat. ii. 898, 491 ; Weight, 
Biogr. Litt. ii. 821 j Tanneb, p. 680). He 
is also credited, on doubtful authority, with 
the ‘Speculum Eeclesife,’ extant in Cotton. 
MS. Tiberius B. xiii. 3. 

[In addition to the authorities cited in the 
text, see Warner’s History of the Abbey of 
Glastonbury, Introd. pp. exxvi-vii.] 

A. M. C-b. 

ROBERT Fitzbtephbit (d. 1183 P), 
Norman conqueror of Ireland. [See Eixz- 
stubheh',’! 

ROBERT db Monte (1110 P-1186), chro- 
nicler, called by his contemporaries Robertus 
de Torineio, from his birthplace of Torigni- 
sur-Vire, is now generally called de Monte 
because he was abbot of Mont St. Michel. 
The names of his parents, Teduin and Agnes, 
are recorded by Huynes, but without con- 
temporary evidence; there is reason to be- 
lieve that they were people of good position. 
The date of Robert's birth is not known; 
1110 has been ingeniously suggested by Mr. 
Howlett. At an early age he was devoted 
to religion, and took tne monastic habit at 
Bee in 1128. In 1139 Henry of Huntingdon 
[q. y.] visited Bee and records Robert’s zeal 
m correcting secular and religious books; 
from him Henry first heard of the writings of 
G eoflrey of Monmouth. By that time Robert 
must have already finished his additions to 
the chronicle of William of Jumifiges, in 
which he speaks of HenrvI aB lately dead. It 
is probable that in 1161 Robert became prior 
of Bee, and about that time ha wrote to urge 
another prior to undertake the history of the 
Counts of Anjou and Maine. In 1164 he 
was abbot of Mont St. Michel, a house 
which had suffered from a period of anarchy. 
The election was confirmed by the Empress 
Matilda and her son Henry. 

The scattered property of the abbey neces- 
sitated travelling, and in 1166 Robert visitod 
Jersey and Guernsey (Howlett, j>. 886). 
Next year he was in England visiting the 
abbey’s possessions in tho diocese of Exeter 
and the house at Mount St. Michael (ib. pp. 
8S6-7), which by the bull of Adrian, 1166, had 
become the property of his abbey. Robert 
complained that the immunities or his house 
were not respected at Southampton, where bB 
was made to pay portage, hut in the same 
year Robert obtained redress from Henry II, 
and the portage money was refunded. 
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In 1158 Henry II visited Mont St. .Michel 
twice, once in the company of Louis VII, 
and in 1161 Robert was sponsor to Henry’s 
daughter Eleanor. In 1162 he was made 
castellan of Pontoraon. He had had nego- 
tiations with Beoket, and about 1160 he 
granted the church of Basing in Hampshire, 
at Becket’s request, to Gervase of Chiches- 
ter, his clerk, llobeit was a thorough man of 
business, and kept an account of the events 
of the first five years of his abbacy, part of 
which is in his own hand. He enlarged the 
monastic buildings, increased the number of 
monks, restored the library, filled it with 
hooks, and recovered much property for his 
monastery. He died 23-4 dune 1186. 

The list of his works is long. Two are of 
the first importance : 1. The additions to 
■William of J umiftges, including the whole 
of the eighth hook, many chapters in the 
seventh, and other alterations. The best 
edition at present is in Migne’s 1 Patrologiu,’ 
but a new one distinguishing Robert’s con- 
tributions is needed. Robert’s contributions 
ore chiefly valuable for the reign of Henry I. 

2. His additions, entitled ‘Iloberti Acces- 
sion.es ad Sigebertum,' to Sigebert of Gem- 
bloars’s ‘ Chronicle,’ which ceased at the end 
of 1112, have been edited in th.8 Bolls Series 
by Mr. Richard Ilowlett. Robert worked at 
it till his death, producingnnmerous editions, 
and presenting one to Henry II in 1184 ; 
the Avranchas MS. is the best, at least for 
the years before 1166. Robert’s chronicle is 
invaluable for the reign of Henry II, con- 
taining much that is not to he obtained from 
English historians. Its success is shown by 
the number of extant manuscripts of it, and 
bv the many extracts made from it by later 
chroniders. 

He seems to have had a share in the 1 Ohro- 
nicon Beccense,’ ed. Porfio, Soo. Hist. Nor., 
and his ‘ Continuatio Becoensis ’ is printed 
in the Rolls Series with the ‘Accessiones 
ad Sigebertum ,’ ns well as in the 1 Annals of 
Mont St. Michel, 1135-1178,' ed. Delisle j the 
‘Rubrics Abbreviate’ of the abbots of that 
house, ed. Labbe ; and the compilation of the 
St. Michel cartulary, now at Avranohes 
(Delisle has printed the passages which con- 
cern. Robert}. In 1164 he wroto a treatise on 
the monastic orders and Norman abbeys, 
printed in Delisle’s edition of his works 
(ii. 184). At the beginning and end of his 
copy of ‘ Henry of Huntingdon,’ probably 
written about 1180 for the house of St. 
Michel, he made thirty-three lists of the 
bishops and abbots of France and England ; 
twenty-five remain (Bill, Nat, Latin, 6042), 
and these should be edited, ns no fuller col- 
lection is known (Dbjjsle, Ann, Cat. Lvlques 
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de France, p . 7). Robert took! 
share in the transcription or composition of 
other works, and wrote prologues to a collec- 
tion of extracts from St. Augustine which he 
thought were wrongly attributed to Bede 
and to a copy of Pliny’s ‘ Natural History’’ 
the text of which he edited, although only 
the prologue is extant. Two of his letters 
are printed in Delisle. Before the chief 
copy of his chronicle he inserted a catalogue 
of Bee Library (ed. Ravaison, ‘Rapports 
eur les Bibliotheques de l’Ouest,’ pp. 376-95), 
A reference made by J. Bellaise, 1687, in a 
Snvigny MS. implies that he also wrote a 
catalogue of Mont St. Michel library but 
this seams to he lost. 

, [L. Delisle’s edition of the supplement to 
Sigebert and of Robert's Opnscula for the So- 
ciety de l’Histoire do Normandie, 1 S 72 , i B the 
most useful. Mr. Hewlett's edition for the Rolls 
Series, 1889, hns valuable notes on Robert’s 
sources and on bis mistakes in chronology, as 
wall as a careful analysis of the English manu- 
scripts. These two volumes have superseded 
Dr. BBtbmaan’s edition in Mon. Germ. Hist vol. 
vi. _ln the Church Historians of England, vol. iv. 
pt.ii., ed. Stevenson, is a translation of the con- 
tinuation of Sigebert.] M. B. 

ROBERT Foliot (d. 1186), bishop of 
Hereford. [See Foliot.] 

ROBERT, Earl ow Lbioesthr (d. 1190). 
[See Beaumont, Robert be.] 

ROBERT be Bbaueeu (Jl. 1190), writer. 
[See Bbauedu.] 

ROBERT Rich {Jl. 1240), biographer of 
St, Edmund. [See Ilian.] 

ROBERT Anglicas {Jl. 1272). [See 
under Robert the Englishman, Jl. 1320.] 

ROBERT 01' Swaepham {d. 1273 P), his- 
torian of the abbey of Peterborough, was 
pitanoiar of that house about 1267, and after- 
wards cellarer. He died about 1273. He 
wrote a continuation of the history of Peter- 
borough Abbey begun by Hugh (Jl. 1107 P- 
1166 P) [q. v,], and added the lives of seven 
more abbots, concluding with that of Abbot 
Walter (1283-1246). The manuscript is 
contained in the register belonging to the 
dean and chapter of Peterborough, and has 
been printed in Sparke’s ‘ Histori® Angli- 
can® Scriptores.’ The register itself is known 
as the Swaffham Roaster, because Robert 
had a principal share in its arrangement. 

[Sparke’s Historiee Anglican® Scriptores varii ; 
Gunton’s Hist, of Peterborough and Patrick's 
Supplement.] M. B. 

ROBERT of Gloucester (Jl. 1260- 
1800), historian, is known only from the 
English metrical chronicle of the history of 
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England to 1270, which bears his namo. 
That his Christian name was Robert and that 
hs was a Gloucestershire man are the only 
certainties, and perhaps he was an inhabi- 
tant of the city of Gloucester. The method 
in which an account of him has ton built 
up by the ingeniousspeculations of successive 
writers is traced by the last editor of the 
chronicle, Dr. Aldis Wright, m the Dolls 
Series. Stow, in his 1 Summarie of Englyshe 
Chronicles,’ 1586, is the first to notice 1 Ilo- 
bert, a chronicler that wrate in the tyme of 
Henry the Thirde , ’ and in his * Chronicles of 
England,’ published in 1680, he has found 
him a fuller name, ‘RoberL of Gloster,' which 
has been adopted by subsequent writers. 
With Weever’s ‘Ancient Funerall Monu- 
ments,’ 1681, a further development talcea 
place, and the chronicler appears as ‘ Dolm t, 
the monke of Gloucester ; ’ and, following on 
this, Fuller, in his ‘Worthies,’ describes him 
as ‘Robert of Gloucester, so called because a 
monk thereof.’ Wood, in the ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the University of Oxford,' 
1674, quoting Robert's verses on the Oxford 
riot of 1263, and assuming, from the exact- 
ness of the narrative, that it was written by 
an eye-witness, adopts him as a ‘poeta Oxo- 
niensis;’ and Heflnie, in his edition of the 
chronicle, makes a further addition, by sug- 
gesting ‘ that Robert , being a monk of Glou- 
cester, was sent to Oxford “ by somo of the 
Directors of the great Abbey of Gloucester,” 
to take charge of the youth that they had 
there under their cave ’ (Wbioiit, Praf. p. 
vii) j and he even assigns him a dwelling- 
place in the university, in a house which 
stood on the future site of Gloucester Hall 
(afterwards Woreoster College). Robert 
himself describes a great darkness which 
came on at the time of the battle of Evesham 
(1286) and extended for thirty miles around : 
‘this saw Robert, that first this hook made, 
and was right sore afraid.’ 

Whether he wrote the whole of the 
chronicle which hears his name is doubtful, 

It exists in two recensions, which aro sub- 
stantially the same to the end of tho reign 
of Henry 1. At this point they divide, the 
one, in which occurs the reference quoted 
above, continuing in a fuller, the other in a 
shorter, form. The earlier portion, together 
with the longer continuation, may bo oil the 
work of one man ; it is not, however, im- 
probable that the continuator merely adopted 
the previous history from another writer, Wo 
therefore cannot positively name Robert as 
the author of more than the continuation ; 
and 1 he date of writing cannot be enrli er than 
1297, as the canonisation of St. Louis, which 
took place in that year, was known to him. 
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The language of the chronicle is English 
in the dialect of Gloucestershire, and the 
writer makes it evident by minute po.nts of 
detail in his descriptions of local events that 
he was familiar with Gloucester and its 
neighbourhood, The sources of the earlier 
ortion of the work appeal' principally to 
ave been the chronicles of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Henry of Huntingdon, and William 
of Malmesbury. The view which has been 
advanced and repeated, that the chronicle is 
a translation from the French, has been based 
on the author's employment of certainFrench 
forms of proper names ; but against this it is 
urged that these forms were already in the 
language of his time, and that there is no 
evidence for the existence of the French 
originals (Witismr, Pref. p. xiv), TIib value 
of the chronicle is chiefly linguistic; for it 
is only iu the contemporary narrative of the 
barons' war under Henry HI that it can be 
said to have any historical interest. It was 
first printed by Hearne in 1724, and was 
edited for the Rolls Series by Dr. Aldia 
Wright in 1887 (2 vols.) 

A metrical* Lives of the Saints, ’from, which 
the writer of the chronicle frequently quotes, 
written in the Bame verse and in the same dia- 
lect, has also been attributed to Robert of 
Gloucester, but, in Dr. Wright’s opinion, on 
insufficient grounds : ‘ T1 ib verse is the same, 
it is true, and the language is the same, but 
this at most proves that the Lives of the 
Saints were the workof some monk or guild of 
monks belonging to a Gloucestershire monas- 
tery, perhaps even to the abbeyof Gloucester 
itself. They can only be assigned to thB 
writer of the chronicle on the supposition 
that there was but one person in England at 
the uud of the thirteenth century who could 
write in this style, and for evidence that 
this was not the case we nusd go no further 
than the chronicle itself as it appears in the 
two recensions ’ (Weiohi, Pref. p. xxxix). 

[Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester (Rolls 
Ser.), od. W. Aldis Wright ; Hardy’s Cut. Brit. 
Hist. iii. 181 ; Enoyol. Brit. xx. 686; Oliphnnt’s 
Old and Middle English.] E. M, T. 

ROBERT os Leichstbe (J, 1820), Fran- 
ciscan, [See Leiobsteb.] 

ROBERT teb Ekolishhan {fl, 1326), 
also called Robbeteb Pubsceotator, was a 
native of Yorkshire. He was a doctor of 
divinity and a Dominican friar, and is said 
to havB been called 1 Perscmtalor ’ from his 
zealous study of medicine. He wrote: 
1, ‘ De ImpTeesionibus .Eris,’ inc. ‘ De ssris 
impressionihus anno Ohristi 1826 in civitate 
Eboraoi Anglia ’ (Oambr. Uniy.Libr, MS, El 
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i. 1, ff. 13-24). 2, * Da Magi a Cmremoniali.' 
8. 1 Con'cctorium Mckymice.’ 4. 1 Do Mys- 
tariis Secretorum.’ 6. ‘ De Moralibus Ele- 
mentorum.’ 6. ‘ Roberti Anglici viri astra- 
logici proestantissimi de Astrolabio Oanoues ’ 
[Perugia, 1480?], 4to. But this may belong 
to the other Robertus Anglicus noticed 
below. In Digby MS. 208 in the Bod- 
leian Library, a manuscript of the late fif- 
teenth century, there is ‘ Tabula Oapitulorum 
Etymologiarum Isidori,’ by Robertus Angli- 
cus, S.T.F., ordinis S. Dominici.’ According 
to Pits (App. p. 901), there were some scrip- 
tural commentaries by Robert, fm English 
friar, in the Dominican Library at Bologna. 

Robertus Perscrutator of York can hardly 
be identical with the Robertus Anglioub 
(Jl. 1272) who wrote : ‘ Oommentarius in 
tractntum Johannis de Sacrobosco [Holy- 
wood] de Sphtera.’ ' There is a copy in Digby 
MS. 48, If. 48-88, where the ‘ Oommentarius ’ 
is said to have been written for students at 
Montpelier, and to be compiled by Master 
Robert the Englishman, who completed it in 
1272. He is also credited with ‘Alkindus 
de Judiciis ex Arabico Lalinus foetus per 
ltobertum Anglicum anno Domini 1272,’ 
which was probably by Robert de Retines 
[Bee Robert the Englishman,^. 1143], the 
dato being probably a mistake for 1172, from, 
which it has been altered to 1272 in one 
manuscript. There are copies in Ashmoleon 
MSS. 179, iv., 209 f. 211, 309 f. 83, 483 vi. 

[Tannor's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 636 ; QuAtif aud 
Ecliard'a Script. Onl. Praed. i. 626-6 ; Brit. Mus. 
Oat.; Catalogues of Digby and Asliraoleuu 
MSS.] 0. L. K. 

ROBERT Manning or du Bucnnn 
( Jl . 1288-1338), poet. [See Manning.] 

ROBERT of A-VHSBtnti ( Jl . 1300), his- 
torian, describes himself in the titlo of his 
work as ‘ Keeper of the Registry of the 
Court of Canterbury ’ (p. 279). Beyond thiB 
fact nothing is known of him. He compiled 
a history of the ‘ mirabilia gesta ’ of Ed- 
ward III down to 1360 ; liis chief interest 
is in military history, aud especially in the 
French war. To ecclesiastical and civil 
affairs he pays little attention. His work 
opens with a short sketch of the reign of 
Edwaid H, and the wars with Scotland aro 
told with comparative brevity. The conti- 
nental wavs from 1839 to 1366 occupy nine- 
tentlis of liis narrative, Robert is no more 
than a painstaking chronicler, but his history 
has special importance because he incorpo- 
rated in his text original documents and 
letters, including those of Michael de North- 
burgli [q.v.l There are three manuscripts; 
Harlsiau MS. 200 in the British Museum, 


Douce MS. 128 in the Bodleian Library and 
Trinity College (Cambridge) MS. R v ’ 30 . 
the first is the archetype, the two latter are 
derived from it through an intermediate 
copy. Robert of Avesbury’s chronicle (‘His- 
toria de Mirabilibus Gestis Edward! III’\ 
was published by Thomas Hearne, Oxford^ 
1720. It has been re-edited by Sir E. Maundo 
Thompson, with the chronicle of A ,1m, 
Munmuth, in the Rolls Series, 1889. 

[Thompson’s Preface, pp. xxii-vi, xxxii-iii ; 
Gardiner and Mullingar's Introduction to Entr- 
lish History, pp. 2S4-5.] 0. L. K b 

ROBERT of Woodstock (<f. 1428), ca- 
nonist and civilian. [See Hdete, Robert.] 

ROBERTON", JAMES, Lord Bedlai 
(1G90P-1664), Scottish judge, born about 1590 
was son of Archibald Roberton, andgrandson 
of John Roberton of Eamock. He matricu- 
lated at Glasgow University in March 1605 
and graduated M.A. in 1009. lie was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy and humanity 
in that university in 16 18. After leaving the 
university, Roberton went to France. On his 
return he passed as advocate, and in No- 
vember 1G2G was appointed a judge of the 
admiralty court and a justice-depute. In a 
petition which he presented to parliament in 
1641, he stated that lie served as justice- 
depute from 1G26 till 1637 without fee; that 
at the latter date ho had been granted an 
annual fee of 1 ,2007. Scots, ‘ whavrof I have 
gottin nor can gelt no payment at all, hut 
am still disapoynted of the samen.’ In No- 
vember 1 641 parliament ordered the payment 
of arrears for four and a half years, and di- 
rected that provision should* be made for 
regular payment thereafter. TMb arrange- 
ment was not carried out, as on 23 July 1641 
Roberton again petitioned for payment of 
ten years’ arrears, which was ordered. His 
name appears frequently in 1641 and 1645 
on the special commissions appointed for the 
trial of delinquents. On 8 April 1646 he was 
chosen rector of Glasgow University, being 
described as Judex, to distinguish him from a 
contemporary James Roberton, who matri- 
culated at (Glasgow in 1610, was laureated 
in 1613, and was apparently made ‘professor 
of physiologic ’ in May 1621. 

On 18 March 1647 parliament ordered the 
payment of 1007. sterling for Roberton’s ser- 
vices os commissioner. His name appears 
on the committee of war for Lanarkshire 
from 1644 till 1648, and he is described as 
commissary of Hamilton from 1640 to 1660. 
Daring Cromwell’s supremacy in Scotland 
he was urged to retain his judicial position, 
but ho refused to take the oath of abjuration, 
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and retired into, private life. In 1659 he is 
described as heritor of the lands of Bedlay 
and Mollans, showing that Ms possessions 
had not been forfeited. After the Restora- 
tion in 1660 Rohcrton was one of the com- 
mission of judges appointed in Scotland, and 
on 5 April 1661 ha was made one of the 
ordinary lords of session, when the college 
of justice was restored. From the acts of 
parliament it appears that Roberton took the 
oath ; but Brunton and Haig (Senators of the 
College of Justice, p. 874), on the authority of 
the books of sederunt, state that he was absent 
when the declaration was subscribed by the 
court, aud 19 Jan, 1604 was assigned aa the 
date for his subscription, under penalty of 
deprivation of office. Roberton addressed a 
letter to the court, pleading his great age 
and sickness for Mb nou-attondanoe at Edin- 
burgh, and asserting that he had no scruple 
concerning the covenant. The court granted 
him the privilege of appearing at any time 
when his health would permit. He died in 
May 1GG4, and his son, Archibald Roberton, 
was ‘ retoured ’ ns his heir on 17 June in that 
year. Bodlay remained in possession of the 
Robertons till 1786. The last of the family 
was Jamos Roberton, advocate, who died at 
Edinburgh on 14 Nov. 1798. 

[Munimenta Alme Uuivorsitatis Glasguensis, 
Fasti UnivoiMtatis Glasguensis (Maitland Club 
publications) ; Acts of the Parliament of Scot- 
land, v. 422, 711,714, vol. vi. pt. i. pp. 104, 113, 
181, 103, 246, 278, 293, 701, pt. ii, p. 788, vol. 
vii. p. 124 ; Brunton and Haig's Sonators of the 
College of Justice, p. 874; Rotours of Service, 
vol. ii., Iuquisitionos Generates, 4708.] 

A. H. M. 

ROBERTON, JOHN (1797-1870), sur- 
geon, horn near Hamilton, Lanarkshire, on 
20 March 1797, was educated for the medi- 
cal profession at Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
aud admitted a member of the Royal College 
of Burgeons at Edinburgh in 1817. ne in- 
tended to be a ship’s surgeon, and was on 
his way to the West Indies when he was 
wrecked on the Lancashire coast. "While 
at Liverpool ho was induced to take up his 
residence at Warrington, and subsequently 
to remove to Manchester. He soon had an 
extensive general practice, and, on Ms ap- 
pointment in 1827 to the office of Burgeon 
to tho Manchester Lying-iu Hospital, turned 
his special attention to midwifery and to the 
physiology and diseases of women aud chil- 
dren. lie was also a lecturor at the Mars- 
den Street school of medicine. His first 
publication was ‘ Observations on the Mor- 
tality and Physical Management of Children,’ 
Warrington, 1827, 12mo. From 1830 on- 
wards he wrote for the ‘ Edinburgh Medical 


and Surgical Journal ' a series of papers on 
the period of female puberty m various 
countries, which led James Cowles Prichard 

t q. v.] to alter some of the conclusions wMch 
ie had arrived at in the earlier editions of Ms 
‘ Physical History of Ma nkin d. ’ These, along 
with other kindred papers, are reprinted in 
Roberton’a most important work, ‘Essays 
and Notes on the Physiology and Diseases of 
Women and on Practical Midwifery,’ Lon- 
don, 1801, 8vo. He devoted much time to 
tho subject of hospital construction and the 
provision of convalescent homes, on wMch 
he wrote a number of pamphlets between. 
1881 and 1861. 

Roberton's advice was largely sought in 
the department that he had specially studied, 
namely, obstetrics, in wMch his opinions were 
characterised by great breadth of thought; 
and lie helped much to extend the fame of 
the Manchester school of obstetrics founded 
by WMte and continued by Hull and Rad- 
ford. 

Ho was an active social reformer, interest- 
ing himself in all local and national move- 
ments for bettering the condition of the 
working classes. In religion he was a puritan 
and nonconformist, and the intimate friend 
of the popular preachers Dr. Robert Stephen 
Me All [q. vj and Dr. Robert Halley [q. v.] 
He died on 24 Aug. 1876, at his residence at 
New Mills, Derbyshire, wMther he had re- 
tired on relinquishing hisprfictice. Hemamed 
a daughter of David Bellhouse, senior, of 
Manchester. 

His writings, many of wMch were read as 
papers before the Manchester Statistical So- 
ciety, inolude: 1. * Critical Remarks on cer- 
tain recently published OpiMons concerning 
Life and Mind/ 1836. 2. ‘Answer to Objec- 
tions against Vaccination/ 1839. 3. ‘On a 
Proposal to withhold Outdoor Relief from 
Widows with Families,’ 1840. 4. ‘Report 
on the Amount and Causes of Death in 
Manchester,’ 1845. 5. ‘ On the Proper Regu- 
lation of Labourers engaged in the Construc- 
tion and WorMng of Railways/ 1846. 6. ‘ On 
the Climato of Manchester/ 1850, 7. ‘On the 
Partition of Landed Property ’ (anonymous), 
1861. 8. ‘Educational voluntaryism an ami- 
able Delusion/ written under the pseudonym 
of James Fagg, 1863. 9. Another pamphlet 
on the same subject, with the pseudonym of 
Godfrey Topping, 1864. 10, ‘Improvement of 
Municipal Government,’ 1854. ll. ‘ National 
Schools of Ireland/ 1865. 12. ‘ On certain 
Legalised Forms of Temptation as Causes of 
Crime/ 186 7. 13. ‘ Insalubrity of the Deep 
OorniBh Mines/ &c., 1859. 14. ‘ On the Laws of 
Nature’s Ventilation/ &o., 1862. 16. ‘The 
Duty of England to provido a Gratuitous 
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Compulsory Education for the Children of 
the Poorer Classes,’ 1865. 

[Manchester Guardian, 28Aiig. 1876; English 
Independent, 31 Aug, 1876 j Short Biogr. of 
Robert Halley, 1877, p. xliii ; Slugg's Reminis- 
cences of Manchester, 1881, pp. SO, 136 ; Royal 
Society Oat. of Scientific Papers; information 
supplied by Dr, D. Lloyd Roborts.] C, W. S. 

ROBERTS, Sib ABRAHAM (1784- 
1878), general in the Indian army, and 
colonel of the royal Munster fusiliers, born 
at Waterford, 11 April 1784, was son of the 
Key. John Roberts, whose family had long 
been connected with that town, by bis 
wife, whose maiden name was Sandys. His 
uncle, Thomas Roberts, is noticed separately. 
His grandfather, John Roberts, who married 
Mary Susannah Sautolle, of French' extrac- 
tion, was architect of the calhedral catholic 
chapel, the leper hospital, and the town-hull 
in Waterford. 

Abraham Roberts was appointed to the 
Waterford regiment of mililia in 1801 ; in 
1603 he became ensign in the 48th regi- 
ment ; and in 1804 he joined the East India 
Company’s service. In India he served 
with distinction under Lord Late (1805), 
Sir William Richards (1814-15), and others. 
In 1828 Lord Amherst, governor-general, 
presented him with a piece of plate for de- 
partmental services. He was lieutenant- 
colonel in 1832, and in the first Afghan 
waT (1838-42) was appointed brigadier- 
general. Roberts commanded Shah Shuja’s 
force in 1840, but resigned and returned 
to India because the precautions he wisely 
advised were not adopted. He foresaw the 
danger at Kabul, and had his advice been 
accepted the disasters of 1841-2 might have 
been averted. From 1852 to 1854 he com- 
manded the Peshawar division, where his 
judgment and calm observation obtained the 
acknowledgment of the government ol' India. 
His service extended over fifty years, during 
which he received numerous medals and 
orders; he was made K.C.B. in 1865, G.C.B. 
in 1873, and died at Clifton in Decomber of 
that year, aged 80. Roberts married in 1830, 
as a second wife, Isabella, widow of Major 
Maxwell, and daughter of Abraham Bunbu'ry, 
by whom he became father ofFrederich Sleigh, 
first Earl Roberts of Kandahar, Pretoria, 
and Waterford. 

[Documents and infurmatioa kindly supplied 
by Lord Roberts ; Addiseombs, by Colonel Vi- 
tsin ; see under Robbbts, Thomas.) IV. B-t. 

ROBERTS, BARR® CHARLES (1789- 
1810), antiquary, was second bod, of Edward 
Roberts, clerk of the pells in the exchequer, 
who died on 14 May 1885, aged 87, He was | 


born in St. Stephen’s Court, Westminster the 

official residence of liis father, on 13 March 
1789, and received his first baptismal ti h™., 
from Colonel Baird, his father’s early friend 
From May 1797 to June 1799 he was edu- 
cated under Dr Horne at Chiswick, and 
from the latter date to the summer of 1605 
under the Rev. William Goodenough at 
Ealing. He was entered as a commoner at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 11 Oct. 1805, and 
at Christmas 1805 he was nominated as a 
student by the presentation of Dr. Hav at 
the request of Lord Sidmouth. ne eraduau.il 
B.A. on 19 Nov. 1808. b 

Roberts was well versed in antiquities, 
especially topography aud numismatics. Ilis’ 
taste for collecting coins began in early 
youth; ho confined himself to the coins of 
his own country, and his collection was based 
on that of Samuel Tysson, which was dis- 
persed in April and May 1802. It was ac- 
quired for the British hi useum at. the cost 
of 4,0007. His energy during his short life 
seemed inexhaustible. In 1805 and 1806 he 
loamt Spanish, and early in 1807 printed at 
Oxford fift y copies of a compendium of SpanUi 
verbs. In' February 1 809, when he was not 
st twenty, he contributed to the first limn- 
er of the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ (pp. 112-31) 
a review of Pinkerton’s ‘ Essay on Medals.’ 
He wrote a second article for it on ‘The 
Travelling Sketches in Russia ’ of Sir Robert 
Ker Porter [q. v.], but this was withdrawn 
at his own request. Mostly under the sig- 
nature of ‘ E. S. S.,’ the concluding letters 
of his name, he contributed several articles 
to tho ‘Gentleman's Magazine’ on numis- 
matics. 

A lingering decline seized Roberts in the 
autumn of 1807, and he died at his fatlior's 
house at Ealing on 1 Jon. 1810. On 8 Jan. 
he was buried in the parish church, where 
a tablet, with an inscription by his old tutor 
William Goodenough, liis preceptor in youth, 
was placed to his memory. There appeared 
in 1814 a volume called 1 Letters and Miscel- 
laneous Papers of Barr6 Charles Roberts, 
with a Memoir of his Life,’ by a friend, 
which was noticed bv Southey in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review’ for January 1816 (pp. 500- 
519). All his published papers, with several 
additional articles on 1 Abbeys,’ 1 Mitred 
Abbots/ 1 Antony Wood/ ‘ Tom nearne/ 
* Gibbon’s “ Dissertation on the Iron Mask,” ’ 
and other antiquarian topics, were included 
in the volume. 

[Memoir iu 1814; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; 
Nichols's niustr. of Lit. vi. 262-4; Dibdin’s 
Reminisconces, ii. 642-3; Gent. Mag. 1310 i. 
03, 170, 1814 ii. 431-6, 667-70, 1836 ii. 92-3; 
Faulkner's Ealing, p. 107.] V. P. 0, 
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HOBERTS, BARTHOLOMEW 0082 P- 
1722), pirate, a native of Pembrokeshire, 
was about 1718 second mate of the merchant 
ship Princess, which was captured and plun- 
dered by pirates at Anamaboe on the Guinea 
coast. Having' made several rich prizes, the 
pirates restored the Princess to her captain 
and allowed her to depart, detaining, how- 
ever, the larger part of her crew. Among 
those who remained with them Roberts 
quickly distinguished himself by his activity 
and courage, so that when, after he had been 
with the pirates only six weeks, their cap- 
tain, Howel Davis, was killed in a fray at 
Prince’s Island, Roberts was by general con- 
sent elected to the vacant command. After 
attempting, with small success, to revenge 
Davises death, the pirates crossed over to the 
coast of Brazil, and off Bahia fell in with a 
fleet of merchant ships under the escort of 
two men-of-war. By a happy mixture of 
ingenuity and boldness Roberts made him- 
self master of the ship which was pointed 
out to him as the richest in the fleet, and 
succeedod in carrying her off. She proved 
to have a most valuable cargo as well as a 
large quantity of gold and preciouB stones; 
and the pirates, talcing her to Surinam, were 
able to drivo a brisk trade and indulge in 
wild debauchery. There Roberts left them 
for a while, and in a small sloop went out to 
look for an American ship laden with stores 
suoh as he needed. He failed in meeting 
her, and was sot hv the current far to lee- 
ward of his port, which ho was unable to re- 
gain; and a fortnight later learned that the 
lieutenant whom he had left in charge at 
Surinam had played him false, and with the 
whole ship's company had gone off with the 
ship and the prize. 

Roberts, left nearly destitute, sailed for 
Barbados, picking up some small prizes on 
the way, and recruiting his numbers. Near 
Barbados he was met by a couple of vessels 
which the governor had fitted out to appre- 
hend him ; and, after beating them off, went 
to Dominica, where he was joined by a num- 
ber of New England men, smugglers appa- 
rently, whose vessel had been seized by a 
Martinique garde de la c 6te, He thus found 
himself sufficiently strong to go in quest of 
further adventures. At Newfoundland they 
did an enormous amount of damage, burn- 
ing or sinking some thirty of the fishing 
vessels and capturing a French ship, mount- 
ing twenty-six guns, to which they tamed 
over, Out of their prizes they obtained 
many recruitB, and wore a formidable force 
when they returned to tlio West Indies. 
There they cruised for some months, till, 
finding booty becoming scarce, they crossed 


over to the coast of Africa. They made 
several rich prizes there, and among them 
a large frigate-built Bhip belonging to the 
Royal African Company. Of this Roberts 
took command, mounted forty guns on board 
her, and named ker the Royal Fortune. 
Most of her men joined the pirates, and the 
cruise continued with marked success till, on 
6 Feb. 1721-2, the two ships were found 
under Oape Lopez by Captain Chaloner Ogle 
[q. v.] of the Swallow, who successively cap- 
tured the Royal Fortune’s consort and tne 
Royal Fortune herself. Roberts was killed 
in the action ; many of his companions were 
afterwards hanged, and the coast was for the 
time clear. 

Roberts is described ob a tall dark man of 
about forty, of good natural parts, and of 
reckless courage. In a society devoted to 
drunkenness, he seems to have been com- 
paratively temperate, and, though living by 
plunder, to have been comparatively humane. 

[Genoral History of themosfc notorious Pirates, 
by Charles Johnson, a work in which strict accu- 
racy is not to be looked for, though the Life of 
Roberts appears to be substantially correct. The 
story of Roberts's death, of the capture of the 
Royal Fortune and the punishment of her crew, 
was officially told by Ogle in his reports to the 
admiralty. There is nothing in Roberts’s career 
to connect him with Scott's Cleveland in the 
' Pirate,’ but the names of Cleveland’s associates 
are taken from those who accompanied RobertB.] 

J.K.L, 

ROBERTS, DAVID (1767-1819), lieu- 
teuant-oolonel, after serving for afew months 
in an independent company and in the 22nd 
dragoons, became lieutenant in the 1st life- 

f uarda on 12 Aug.1794, and captainon 26 Sept, 
799. He exchanged to half pay in 1801, 
and was brought hack to full pay in the 61st 
foot on 26 Feb. 1804. He went with that 
regiment to Portugal in 1808, served as 
brigade-major to General Leith during the 
retreat to Corufia, and lost his right hand 
in the affair at Lugo. It was shot through 
in two places os he was in the act of killing 
a French officer. 

He received a brevet majority on 4 June 
1811, and on 12 Deo. of that year became 
major in the 61st. He was in temporary 
command of that regiment at Vittoria, for 
which he received a gold medal and was 
made brevet lieutenant-colonel (21 June 
1818). The 61st belonged to Lord Dal- 
housie’s division, and, alter Boult’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to relieve Pampeluna, it 
took part (still under Roberts’s command) 
in the attack upon the retiring French at 
Ostiz on 80 July, which Wellington de- 
scribed as admirably conducted and executed. 
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A month later tlie regiment was severely 
engaged on tlie Bidassoa in the combat of 
Vera, and Roberts received a bullet iii the 
back, which could not he extracted, and 
which incapacitated him for further service 
in the field, lie retired from the army on 
22 Junel815,and died atHavre in April 1819. 

He is said to have been the author of ‘ The 
Military Adventures of Johnny Newcome, 
with an Account of his Campaigns in the 
Peninsula and in Pall Mall,’ which was 
illustrated with fifteen coloured sketches by 
Rowlandson, and published in 1815. It is a 
poem of nearly three thousand lines, of little 
merit, hut popular enough at tho time to 
reach a second edition in the following year, 
and to encourage imitations, chief of which 
was ‘ The Adventures of Johnny Newcome 
in the Navy,’ 1818, a poem by John Mitford 
(1782-1831) [q.v.j 

[Gent. Mag. 1810, i. 490; Wheater’s Records 
of the Services of the Fifty-First Regiment; 
Grogo's Rowlandson the Caricaturist, ii. 298.] 

E. M. L. 

ROBERTS, DAVID (1790-1864), painter, 
was horn at Stockbridge, a suburb of Edin- 
burgh, on 24 Oct. 1790. His parents were 
of humble rank. Ilis father, a shoemaker, 
recognised, however, his son’s talent for 
drawing, and gave him tho best chance in hie 
power by apprenticing him to one Beugo, a 
house-painter and decorator. Roberts re- 
mained for seven years with Beugo, and at 
the end of this time determined to try hie 
hand at scene-painting. His first engage- 
ment in a theatre was given him by a travel- 
ling company at Carlisle. After this begin- 
ning he secured more regular work, first at 
Glasgow and then at Edinburgh. In 1822 
he was on the permanent staff of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh. In the intervals of hie 
work at the theatre he found time to paint 
several architectural pieces for exhibition. 
Later in the year he obtained an engage- 
ment in the scene-room of Drury Lang 
Theatre, whereupon he left Edinburgh and 
settled in London. Two years later he de- 
serted Drury Lane for the rival house of 
Oovent Garden, and shortly afterwards he 
paid his first visit to. the continent. His 
holiday was spent chiefly among the old 
coast towns of Normandy, whence he brought 
hack many sketches and studies of Gothic 
churches and buildings. In this same year 
(1824) he became a member of the Society 
of British Artists, and on exhibitor at the 
Suffolk Street galleries. In 1826 he sent 
his first contribution, a picture of Rouen 
Cathedral, to the Royal Academy, but for 
some years afterwards he exhibited only at 
Suffolk Street. Gradually, however, as his 


reputation grew, he deserted the exhibitions 
of the British Artists, and in 1836 resinned 
his membership in order to seek the higher 
honours of the academy. He was elected 
A.R.A. in 1839, and R.A. in 1841. 

His improved position gave him more 
leisure for travel, and ho visited rnobt of the 
countries of Europe in search of picturesque 
subjects, oven extending bis wanderings so 
far afield as Egypt and Syria. Towards the 
close of hie life lie was content to paint the 
more familiar beauties of England, and al- 
most the last work on which he was engaged 
was a series of views on the Thames. He 
was a very popular artist in hie day, though 
his reputation has now suffered a not un- 
deserved eclipse. During his lifetime he 
found a ready sale not only for his pictures 
but for the lithographic reproductions of the 
drawings made during his journeys abroad. 
The most successful of these wero ' Pictu- 
resque Sketches in Spain’ (1837), * Sketches 
in the Holy Land and Syria' (1812), and 
1 Italy, Classical, Historical, and Picturesque ’ 
(1859). In 1851 he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for tho Great Exhibition. 
On 26 Nov. 1804 he had an apoplectic seizure 
in tho street, and died a few hours later. He 
was buried in Norwood cemetery. The Na- 
tional Gallery owns a good though small 
example of his art in the ‘ Interior of Burgos 
Cathedral ; ’ at Edinburgh he is represented 
by a ‘ Sunset View at Rome,’ and at South 
Kensington by a large selection of views and 
studies of picturesque architecture in Spain, 
Italy,. Egypt, and Scotland. Two of his 
best pictures are in the gallery of the city 
of London. 

The art of Roberts, modified by the various 
influences under which ho came, divides it- 
self into three periods. His most pleasing 
works are those painted before 1840, and 
dealing with scenes of western Europe. In 
these he was clearly guided by Dutch exem- 
plars, and his defects as a colourist are least 
apparent. After his visit to the East he 

E ainted move thinly and coldly, while in his 
Ltest pictures from Italy the chilly tones 
become hard and black. It is as a draughts- 
man and as an organiser of masses that he 
shows most facility. He had a considerable 
sonse of architectural effect ; and he under- 
stood how to subordinate detail without 
losing richness. A portrait of Roberts by 
J. J, Napier belongs to Mr. Algernon Graves. 
There is another portrait engraved from a 
photograph by D. J. Pound. 

[Life of David Roberts, R.A., by James Bal- 
lantine (Edinburgh, 1808) ; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists of the British School; Bryan’s Diet, of 
Painters and Engravers.] W. A, 
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ROBERTS, EMMA. (1794 P-1840), 
author, bom about. 1794, was the posthu- 
mous daughter of Captain William Roberts, 
at one time in the Russian service, and after- 
wards paymaster in an English regiment. 
Her uncle, Thomas Roberts, raised the 111th 
regiment in 1791, and became a general 
in 1814. Her girlhood was spent with her 
mother, a lady of some literary pretensions, 
at Bath. Later on, when studying at the 
British Museum, she made the acquaintance 
of Lcetitia E. Lanilon (L. E. L.) Her first 
book, ‘Memoirs of the Rival Houses of 
York and Lancaster,’ was published in 1827. 
ha the following year, after her mother’s 
death, she wont out to India with her sister, 
who had married Captain Robert Adair 
McNaghten, 61st Bengal Infantry (retired 
1839). 1 There cannot be,’ she wrote in one 
of her books, ‘a more wretched situation 
than that of a young woman in India who 
has been induced to follow the fortunes of 
her married sister under the delusive expec- 
tation that she will exchange the privations 
attached to limited means in England for 
the far-famed luxuries of the East. With 
the McNaghtens she lived at various stations 
in Upper India till 1831, when, her sister 
dying, she went to Calcutta. There she 
devoted herself more closely to literature 
and journalism, editing and writing for the 
1 Oriental Observer.’ In 1832, when suffering 
from overwork, she returned to England. In 
London she wrote articles for the 'Asiatic 
Journal,’ edited ‘A New System of Domestic 
Cookery,’ 1840, and did other literary work. 
In September 1839 she started a second time 
for the East, undertaking to write an ac- 
count of her outward voyage and of hor ob- 
servations in Western Indio for the ‘Asiatic 
Journal.’ Travelling by the overland route, an 
arduous adventure Tor a lady in those days, 
she reachod Bombay in November, and, after 
a short stay at Government House, settled 
down in the Buhurb of Bareli, where she set 
to work on a hook about the presidency. She 
also became editor of a new weekly paper, 
‘Tho Bombay United Service Gazette,’ anil 
interested herself in a scheme for providing 
Indian women with euitablo employment. 
When on a visit to Colonel Ovaus, political 
residont at Sattara, in April 1840, she was 
token ill, and, having boon moved for change 
of air to Poona, died there at the house of 
her friend, Colonel Campbell, on 16 Sept. 
1840. Sho had all but completed hor in- 
vestigations, and had arranged for hor return 
home in October, A friend who had known 
her at Calcutta wrote that * she evinced less 
of what is known as blue than any one of 
her contemporaries, excepting Miss London.’ 


Besides the works noticed, she published : 
1. ‘ Oriental Scenes, Dramatic Sketches and 
Tales, with other Poems,’ Calcutta, 1830 ; 
another edition, Loudon, 1832. 2. ‘ Scenes 
and Characteristics of Hindostan,' 3 vols. 
1835, 12mo. 3. ‘The East India Voyager,’ 
London, 1839. 4. ‘Notes of an Overland 
Journey to Bombay ’ (posthumous), London, 

[Memoir prefixed to Notes of an Overland 
Journey ; Memoirs of Literary Ladies, by Mrs. 
Elwood ; Gent. Mag. 1811, i. 541.] S. W. 

ROBERTS, FRANCIS, D.D. (1609- 
1675), puritan, son of Henry Roberts, was 
born at Methley, near Leeds, in 1609. He en- 
tered Trinity College, Oxford, intlie beginning 
of 1026, and matriculated on 8 Nov, 1626 
(B. A. 12 Feb. 1629, and M. A. 26 June 1632). 
Having taken orders, he joined the presby- 
terian party at the outbreak of the civil war, 
and took the covenant. In 1643 he was in- 
stituted to St. Augustine’s, Watling Street 
(Commons' Journals, iii. 148), and on 12 Feb. 
1849 was presented by Ms patron, Arthur 
Capel, first earl of Essex [q. v.L to the rec- 
tory of Wrington, Somerset. He became a 
zealous partisan of the Somerset puritans, 
and was appointed in 1664 assistant to the 
commissioners, or triers, to eject scandalous 
ministers. At the Restoration he conformed 
to the ceremonies and took the oaths. On 
the appointment of Lord Essex aB lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Roberts was nominated 
(23 March 1673) his first chaplain, and was 
created D.D. of Dublin while in that office. 
He died at Wrington in the end of 1675, 
and wae buried near his wife, who pre- 
deceased him. Five daughters survived him. 
To Hannah, the fourth daughter, he be- 
queathed his 1 virginalls with all the virginall 
books and lessons.' Roberts possessed con- 
siderable estatesinYatton. To the church and 
parishioners he bequeathed five folio books — 
his own ‘Clavis Bibliorum'and ‘God’s Cove- 
nant ’ — with three volumes of Foxe’s ' Book 
of Martyrs,’ which he had some time pre- 
viously ‘ set and chained in the church.’ 

Roberts was a soholavly writer. His 
‘Clavis Bibliorum,' being an analysis of the 
contents of the Bible with annotations for 
students, and a preface by Calamy, was pub- 
lished in London, 1648, 8vo, and a portion 
of it at Edinburgh, 12m.o, in the following 
year (3rd edition, London, 1865, 4to; 4th 
edition, 1676, fol.) Being dissatisfied with 
existing versions of the Psalms, he published 
anonymously, and without place or date, ‘The 
Book of Praises’ (1044), an essay in transla- 
tion containing Psalms xo.-cvii. At the re- 
quest of ‘judicious ministers and Christians,' 
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lie included in tlie third edition of tlie 'Clevis’ Watt, -whom Allibone follows seems t 
an entire metrical Torsion of tho Psalms, those identify Roberts -with a Mr. Roberts v,h 
previously issued standing separately as tlie was shipwrecked in 1692, and whose storv 
4 Fourth Book of the Book of Hymns and of the disaster is published in Ilacke’s ‘Col 
Praises. 1 Besides funeral sermons for Aider- lection of Original Voyages ’ (London small 
man and Mrs. Jackson of Bristol, and small 8vo, 1099) ; but Mr. "Roberts, commander 
devotional manuals, Roberts published an and pari ownor of the vessel wrecked in I690 
ingenious chart, ‘Synopsis of Theology or can ecarcely have been less than sixty in 
Divinity,’ London, 1646, for the benefit of 1722 ; whereas George Roberts is described 
Ms flock, and ‘ Mysterinm & Medulla Biblio- as a man of about thirty-five. William Lee 
rum, the Mysterie and Marrow of the Bible, (Life of Defoe, &c.) makes no mention of 
namely, God’s Covenants with Man,’ London, Roberts’s narrative, thus tacitly denying- 

10. )7, fol., a learned commentary upon biblical Defoe's connection with it. 3 ° 

texts. , [Authorities in text.] J TT T. 

His portrait at tho age of forty, engraved 

by Thomas Cross, is in the second edition ol' ROBERTS, GEORGE (d. 1860), anti- 
Ms 4 A Communicant Instructed ’ (1651). ; quary, was born at Lyme Regis, on the hor- 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. iii. 1034 ; Wood's j “Pi's of Dorset, where he was chiefly edu- 
Fastijfld. Bliss, i. 438; Taylor’sBiogr.Leodiensis, cated.. He afterwards kept a grammar Bchool 
1866. p. 660 ; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of England, there in Broad Street, Cannon Liddon being 

11. 189, iii. 40; Kennett’s Register, p. 920; one of his pupils. He acted as mayor of 

Foster’s Alumni, early ser. iii. 1201 ; Ormo's the town in 1848-9 and 1854-6. From the 
Bibliotheca Biblica.p. 376 ; Darling's Cyclopsed. age of eleven he dovoted himself to the 
Bibl. p. 2664; Notes and Queries, 4th sor. history of the place and studied its arcMves 
v. 630; Robb's Biogr. Diet. ; Will 42, Bonce, at H e spent much time in inspecting other ma- 
Somersflt House.] C. F. S. nuscript records, and he soon became known 

ROBERTS, GEORGE (Jl. 1720), mariner, to the literary world for Ms knowledge of 
was the reputed author of 1 Tho Four Yeais’ local history. lie corresponded with Sir 
Voyages of Capt. George Roberts; being a Walter Scott and was occasionally consulted 
Series of uncommon Events which befell by Macaulay, who quoted Mm as an autho- 
him in a Voyage to the Islands of the Ca- rity on the incidents of the invasion by tbe 
naries, Cape de Verde, and Barbadoes . . . Duke of Monmouth. Hepworth Dixon, in 
written by himself 1 (8vo, 1726). According Ms ‘Life of Admiral Blake,’ acknowledged 
to this work, Roberts, after having been, en- obligations to Roberta. About 1867 he re- 
gaged for several years in the Guinea trade moved to Dover, where he died on 27 May 
as captain of a ship, engaged Mmself in 1721 1800, aged 67. 

as chief mate for a voyage to Virginia, Roberts publishod: 1. ‘The History of 
toucMng at Madeira, the Canaries, and Bar- Lyme Regia,’ 1823. 2. 4 A Guide descriptive 
bados. At Barbados, however, as the result or the Beauties of Lyme Regis, with a De- 
of a difference of opinion with his captain, soription of the Great Storm [of 23 Nov.] 
he fitted out a small sloop, in which he under- 1824,’ already published in the ‘Sherborne 
took a voyage to Guinea; but, being captured Mercury,’ and issued separately (1830). 
by pirates, who cleared the sloop out and 3. 4 History and Antiquities of the Borough 
detained his men, he was sent adrift, without of Lyme Regis and Oharmoulh,’ 1834 (in- 
Haile, without provisions, and with no ship- corporating a large part of No. 1 . Two adi- 
mates but a boy and a child, After various tions were issued, and to one of them was ap- 
difficulties, the bIoop was finally wrecked on pBndod a tract on ‘ The Municipal Govem- 
the unfrequented island of St. John, one of ment of Lyme Regis and an Account of the 
the Cape Verd Islands, where Roberts re- Corporation,’ which was also issued sepa- 
mained two years, and got back to England rately). 4 . 4 Etymological and Explanatory 
in Juno 1726. _ It is suggested (Wilson, Dictionary of the Terms and Language of 
Life of Defoe, iii. 643) that tho narrative is Geology,’ 1839; praised by Dean Buck- 
fictitious, and was written by Defoe, and laud. 6. ‘ Account of the Mighty Landslip 
this suggestion has been adopted in the at Dowlands and Bindon, near Lyme Regis, 
British Museum ‘Catalogue.’ It seems un- on 26 Dec. 1889 ’(1840), This tract went 
authorised and unnecessary. The stylo is through five editions in that year, 0 . 4 Terms 
rather that of some humble and incompetent and Language of Trade and Commerce,’ 1841, 
imitator of Defoe, whose story is very pro- 7. ‘ Life, Progresses, and Rebellion of James, 
bably based on fact. No reason can be Duke of Monmouth, with a full Account of 
alleged for doubting the existence of Roberts the Bloody Assize,’ 1844, 2 vols. 8. ‘The 
ot the substantial truth of the narrative. Social History of the People of the Southern 
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Counties of England in Past Centuries,' 1850, 
dedicated toLordhlacaulay, and mainly based 
on the archives of Lyme Regis and Wey- 
mouth, tlie proceedings of the Dorset County 
Sessions, 1625-37, and the proceedings be- 
fore the Dorchester magistrates, 1664-1661. 
Its value has been acknowledged by succos- 
6 ive historians. 

Roberts edited for tho Camden Society in 
1848 the ‘Diary of Walter Yonge.’ From 
an autograph note in his copy of the ‘ His- 
tory of the Mutiny at Spitnead and the 
Nore' (1842), which is quoted in ‘ Notes 
and Queries ’ (6th ser. xii. 807, 365), it ap- 
pears that he claimed to have compiled the 
original manuscript of that work. It was 
afterwards mutilated by William Johnson 
Neale [q. v.], to whom it is usually attri- 
buted, 

[Sent. Mag. 1800, ii. 103, 201 ; Athencoum, 
23 June 1800, p. 830 ; Mayo’s Bibliotheca Dor- 
set. pp. 168-70; Hutchins’s Dorset (1804), ri. 
60, 77.] W. P. C. 

ROBERTS, GEORGE EDWARD (1881- 
18G6), geologist and author, born at Bir- 
mingham in 1831, was brought up at Kid- 
derminster, and early manifested an interest 
in natural science, devoting himself es- 
pecially to the geology of Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire, and the adjacent parte of 
Walos. He wrote sundry email books — • 
some dealing with tho physical and geolo- 
gical features of this region, the most im- 
portant being ‘The ltocks of Worcester- 
shire * (I860); others, for children, blend- 
ing the acids of science with the sweets of 
imagination. As part of his more serious 
work, ho contributed two papers to tho 
‘Quarterly Journal of the Geological So- 
ciety of London,’ and was joint author of 
two others. The Royal Sooiety’s ‘Cata- 
logue’ gives a list of seventeen others con- 
tributed to the ‘ Geologist,’ tho ' Geological 
Magazine,’ the ‘Anthropological Eaviow,’ 
&c. Roberts also wrote for the ' Reader,' the 
‘Intellectual Observer,’ and other papers. 
For the last live years of hie lifo ho was olerk 
to the Goological Society of London, was 
elected a follow of that society in 186a, and 
honorary secretary to tho Anthropological 
Society in tho snmo year. He died rather 
suddonly at Kidderminster, 20 Deo, 1866. 

[A fairly fall obituary notice, with an engraved 
portrait, is given in tho Journal of the An- 
thropological Sucioty of London, vol. iv. p. lix,] 

T. G, B. 

ROBERTS, GRIFFITH (J. 1670), 
Welsh grammarian, was educated at the 
university of Siena, where he graduated 
M.D. In 1667 he published at Milan a 

vot,. svt. 


Welsh treatise on grammar (in three parts) 
of about three hundred pages. Only two 
copies are now extant — one in the British 
Museum, the other at Peniarth. It was re- 
printed, with some omissions, at Carmarthen 
in 1857, and in its entirety as a supplement 
to the ‘ Revue Critique.’ In 1686 he pub- 
lished at Rouen a catholic religious manual, 
entitled ‘Y Drych Christianogawl’ (The 
Christian Mirror ’). A tract entitled ‘ The 
English Roman Life,’ printed in London in 
1690, shows us ‘Dr. Robert Griffin’ as at 
that time confessor to Cardinal (Federigo) 
Borromeo (Ilarleian Miscellany, vii. 132). 
His friend Dr. Rosser Smith speaks of him 
in the preface to a Welsh work published in 
1611 as ‘theological canon of the mother 
church of Milan. 

[Hanes Lleuyddiaetli Gymreig, by Gweirydd 
up Rhys; Llyfryddineth y Cymry; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit-Hib. p. 036; 'Williams’s Eminent 
Welshmen.] J. B. L. 

ROBERTS or ROBARTS, HENRY 
(fi. 1600), author, whose works are all of 
extreme rarity, may be identical with the 
‘ Henrie Roberts, one of the sworne esquires ’ 
of Queen Elizabeth and envoy from her high- 
ness to ‘ Hully Hamet, emperour of Morocco 
and king of Fee,’ in 1686, whose embassage 
is recounted in Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyage 
pp. 287-9). He was subsequently 
to the court of James I, and was present at 
the festivities upon the occasion of the visit 
of Christian XV of Denmark to England in 
1606. 

His ascertained works are: 1. ‘A most 
friendly farewell, Giuen by a welwiller to 
the right worshipful Sir Frauncis Drake, 
Knight, Generali of her Moiesties Nauv, 
which be appointed for this bis honorable 
voiage, and the rest of the fleets bound to 
the Southward, and to all the Gentlemen 
his followers and captaines in this exploite, 
who set sale from Wolwich the xv. day of 
Iuly, 1686 . . imprinted at London by 
Walter Mantell and Thomas Lawe, 8 leaves, 
dto; the only copy known ie at Britwell. 
2. ‘ Robertes his Welcomme of Good Will 
to Capt. Candishe’ [P Cavendish]; licensed 
to John Wolfe 8 Dec. 1688 ; no copy- 
known (Abbeb, Stationers’ Regist. ii. 238). 
8. ‘ An Epitaphe vpon y* Death of the Erie 
of Leicester, by Hen. Robertes ; ’ licensed to 
John Charlwood 6 Dec, 1689 (Ames, ed. 
Herbert, ii. 1105 ; Abbeb, JRegist, ii. 261 b\ 
This is the only work by Roberts to which 
liitson aHudes ; no copy exists. 4. ‘ Fames 
Trumpet Soundings, or Commemorations of 
the Famous Liues and Deathes of the two 
Right Honourable Knights of England : the 

4 it 
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Hight Honourable Sir Walter Mildmay 
ana Sir Martin Calthrop, Lord Mayor . . . 
who deceased this year, 1589. ... At Lon- 
don printed by I. 0. for Thomas Hackott,’ 
1689, 4to (Aijber, Jtegist. ii. 2406); in- 
scribed to ( Ma. Anthony Mildmay ; ’ the 
only copy known is in the Grenville Library, 
British Museum ; reprinted inHuth’s ‘Fugi- 
tive Tracts,’ 1st ser. 1876, 6. ‘ A Defiance 
to Fortune. Proclaimed by Andrugio, noble 
Duke of Saxony, declaring his miseries, and 
continually crossed with vneonstant Fortune, 
the banishment of himselfe, his wife and 
cliildron. Whereunto is adioynod the honor- 
able Warres of Galastino, Duke of MiUaiuo, 
in reuenge of his wrongs vpon the trayte- 
rous Saxons,’ London, 1590, 4to, Copies are 
in the Malone collection at the Bodleian, and 
at Britwell ; a second part was licensed to 
Abel Jeffes in 1692. 6. ‘Our Ladys Rotorne 
to England, accompanied with saint Frances 
and the good Iesus of Viana in Portugal!, 
who commingfrom Brasoll, ariued at Clauelly 
in Deuonshire, the third of Juno 1692 ; ’ a 

E scan upon the capture of a Spanish ship, 
iondon, 1602, 4to. The only copy known is 
in the Britwell Library. 7. ‘ JSTewes from the 
Leuane Seas, describing the many perrilous 
events of the most worthy desermng gentle- 
man, Edward Glenham, Esquire . . . with 
a Relation of his Troubles and Indirect 
Dealings of the King Argere in Barbaric,’ 
London, 1694, 4to (British Museum), 8. 'The 
Trumpet of Fame : or Sir FraunceB Drakes 
and Sir lohn Ilawkins Farewell,’ London, 
1695, 4to. The only copy known is in the 
Britwell Library. It was reprinted at the Leo 
Priory Press, with n preface by Park, 1818 ; 
it celobrates in homely decasyllabic verse 
the departure of Drake and Ilawkins on 
their unsuccessful Porto Rico expedition. 
9. ‘ Pheander, the Mayden Kuiglit; describing 
his honourable Trauailes and hautie attempts 
in Armes, with his successe in loue. Enter- 
laced with many pleasant discourses . . . ; ' 
printed by Thomas Creeds, London, 1695, 
4to; an imperfect copy is at Britwell; a 
‘fourth’ edition, with a slightly modified 
title, 1017, 4to, is also at Britwell ; and 
another edition, 1601, 4to, is at Bridgewater 
House. 10. ‘ Honovrs Conquest, wherin is 
contained the Famous Hystorie of Edward 
of Lancaster, recounting his Honourablo 
Travailes lo Jerusalem . . . ; printed by 
Thos. Creede,' 1 508, 4to ; in the Douce col- 
lection in the Bodleian. 11. ‘Ilaigh for 
Deuonshire. A pleasant Discourse of sixe 
gallant Marchants of Deuonshire,’ London, 
1000, 4to; this is a shameless plagiarism 
from the * Six Worthy Yeomen of the West ’ 
of Thomas Deioney [q, v,] The only copy 


known is in the Britwell Library fsee nn 
article by W. B. Pye in the ‘ Western Ant“ 

O ’ February 1885). 12. ‘The Most 

1 and Honourable Entertainement of 
the Famous and Renowmed Kins. Christem 
the Fourth, King of Denmark . . .who with 
aFIeete of Gallant Ships arrived on Tlmrsdav 
the 16 day of Iuly 1606 at Tylbery Hope 
London, 1006, 4to (Huth -Library • reprinted 
in ‘ITarleian Miscellany/ ix. 481, and in 
Nichols’s ‘ Progresses of James 1/ vol. ii.) 
18. ‘ England’s Farewell to Christian' the 
Fourth, Famous King of Denmark,’ London 
1606, 4to; dedicated to Sir John Jolles, sheriff 
of London (British Museum and Huth 
Library ; reprinted in ‘HarleianMiscellanv,’ 
ix. 440, and in Nichols’s ‘Progresses of 
James 1/ vol. ii.) 14. ‘ A True Relation of 
a most worthy and notable Fight, performed 
... by two small Shippes of the Citie of 
London: the Vineyard and the Vnicome 
. . . against Sixe great GaDies of Tunes,’ 
London [1016], 4to, The only copy known 
is at Britwell. 


[Notes kindly supplied by Mr. R. E. Graves 
of the British Museum ; Hazlitt’s Handbook and 
Collections and Notes ; Hunter’s Chorus V.ifum 
(Addit. MS. 24488. p. 330 ) ; Ruth Library Cata- 
logue; Bodleian Library Catalogue; Ritson’s 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Pootica; Ames's Typogr. An- 
tiquities, ed. Herbert; Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual. 
(Bohn), p. 2108; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Brit. Mns. 

oat.] t. a. 

ROBERTS, HENRY (d. 1876), archi- 
tect, was a pupil of O. Fowler, and was also 
in tho office of Sir liobort Smirks [q. v.] In 
1824 lie gained two modals of the Society of 
Arts, lie dosigned in 1831-3 Fishmongers’ 
Hall, in 1886 Camberwell grammar school, 
in 1844 the first railway station erected 
at Loudon Bridge, and in 1846 St. Paul’s 
Church, East Smithfield. He was architect 
to Lord. Shaftesbury’s Society for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Working Classes, and 
designed many buildings for this purpose in 
St, Giles's, Theobald’s Road, and elsewhere. 
He also interested himself in the housing of 
the poor in Belgium and Italy. He died at 
Florence in April 1876, 

[Diet, of Architecture; Illustrated London 
Nowb, iv. 76, viii. 321 ; Civil Engineer, vi. 403, 
464, xxiii. 237. 326, 373.] O. D. 

ROBERTS, Sir IIENRY GEE (1800- 
1860), major-general, born at Chosen House, 
near Gloucester, on 18 July 1800, was second 
son of William Roberts, M.D., by Margaret, 
daughter of Roynon Jones. He obtained a 
cadetship in tho'Eost India Company’s service 
in 1818, and on 11 April 1819 was commis- 
sioned as lieutenant in the 13th native in- 
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fantry, Bombay establishment. In 1820-2 ha 
saw some service in Ahmadabad and Malii 
juuitba against the eoolios and others. He 
■was promoted captain on 22 July 1824, and 
in 1826 he was given the command of the 
resident's escort mCutch, the resident being 
Major (afterwardsSir Henry) Pottinger[q. v.]_ 
of his regiment. The recent annexation ot 
Ontch had irritated the ameers of Sind, who 
encouraged the Khosas and other marauding 
tribes to malte incurs ions. Forces had to be 
raised to meet them, and Roberts was placed 
in command of the Cutch irregular horse. He 
was soon afterwards employed politically, as 
assistant to the resident, and succeeded in es- 
tablishing order and quiet among the inhabi- 
tants of Thar, tho district to the north of 
Cutch, who had hitherto been inveterate rob- 
bers and cat tie-lifters. He had an important 
share in driving the Khosas out of the dis- 
trict. Sir Bartle Frere afterwards wrote of 
him : ‘ He used the influence acquired os a 
daring sportsman and a successful soldier to 
give to the wretched people about him their 
first experience of power used for other pur- 
poses than tyranny and oppression, and of 
intelligence directed to protect the right 
and punish the wrong door.’ 

After three years’ furlough in England, 
Roberts was selected to raise a regiment of 
irregular cavalry in Gujarat, which ho com- 
manded till 1841. lie had become major in 
the 13th native infantry on 9 Nov. 1836, and 
in 1841 he was promoted to ba lieutenant- 
colonel, commanding the 11th native in- 
fantry, from which ho was transferred' on 
23 Nov. to the 20Lh native infantry. 'With 
this rogimBnt ho took, part in Sir Charles 
Napier’s campaign in Sind in 1843 [see Na- 
pier, Sir Chart, ns James], As second in 
command he was left at Sukkur during Na- 
pier’s advance on Ilaidarahad in February, 
and waB not present at Meanee, ‘ An ener- 
getic officer, good in every situation ’ (as Sir 
William Napior describes him), he sent or 
reinforcements, which contributed to th« 
victory of Ilaidarahad. Napier cordially 
acknowledged his assistance, and wrotr 
eight years afterwards : ‘ It was impossibli 
to exceed tho boldness and readiness of the 
support ho gave me in the south, at greai 
risK, enfeebling himself in the north.’ 

In May 1848 Roberts was ordered down 
the Indus to Schwan, with fifteen hundred 
mon, to co-opornte in tlio movements for in- 
tercepting Shere Mohamad. There he learnt 
that the brother of Shere Mohamed, witl 
three thousand men, was encamped ot Pirari 
fourt eon miles to tho west. By a night mard 
on 8 June, with a troop of horse and flvt 
companies of fool, lie reached tlio camp. IT 


ent hfe cavalry round to prevent a retreat, 
:aptured the ameer and Ins guns, and eom- 
iletely dispersed his force. Napier wrote 
if this to Lord Ellenborough as a most bril- 
iant exploit, and thought it would hove the 
greatest moral effect throughout Sind. Ro- 
lerts then crossed to the left bank of the 
.ndus, and, in combination with Napier and 
General John Jacob [q.v.], converged upon 
Shere Mohamed, whose troops were ulti- 
mately attacked and routed by Jacob. 

This put an end to the fighting in Sind, 
ind Roberts was sent back to Dutch as re- 
ident, with the command of the troops. 
The chiefs welcomed him as an old friend, 
and his administration proved most success- 
ful in repressing disorder and allaying feuds 
of long standing. When Napier gave up the 
command in India in 1851, lie wrote to the 
commandor-in-ohief in Bombay that Roberts 
was the best officer in the Bombay army, and 
perhaps in India, of his rank, and that he had 
ihown in Cutch that his abilities ns an ad- 
ministrator were equal to those he possessed 
for war. 

He became colonel of the 21st native in- 
fantry on 24 Feb. 1862, and major-general on 
28 Nov. 1854. He held commands succes- 
sively in the southern division, at Satara, 
and at Karachi ; and in May 1853 received 
the command of the Rajputano field force. 
He went home on leave, and returned to 
India in May 1867 at the beginning of the 
mutiny. During tho latter half of that year 
he commanded the northern division of the 
Bombay army, and the government expressed 
its sense of the judgment, resolution, and 
self-reliance with which he acquitted him- 
self of his most arduous duties at that time. 
In January 1868, when it had become pos- 
sible to use the Bombay army against the 
mutineers, he was appointed to the command 
of the Rmputana field force. On 30 March 
he took Kotah by assault after a week’s 
siege, capturing seventy-five guns. One bri- 
gade of his force was then detached to assist 
Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards Baron Strath- 
naim) [q.v.], and the remainder was divided 
between Nimach and Nasirabad to cover 
Rajpntana against inroads from the east. . 

After tho capture of Gwalior, the native 
leader, Tantia Topee, made for Jaipur, hut 
Roberts anticipated him there. He then 
turned southward, made an attempt on Tonb, 
and tried to make his way up the Bamas into 
the Mewar hill-country. Roberts fell in with 
him at Sanganir on 8 Aug. 1868 and drove 
him off. On the 14th Roberts again came 
up with him, drawn up in position on the 
Bamas, aud defeated him, taking his guns 
and killing about a thousand men. Tantia 

4ar2 
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escaped to the east. Roberts soon afterwards 
handed over his force to General (afterwards 
Sir John) Michel [q. v.] f and was appointed 
commissioner ana commander of the troops 
in Gujarat. 

He received the thanks of parliament for 
his services, with the medal and clasp for 
Central India, and was made K.O.B. on 
14 May 18C9. He left India in 1859, and 
died on 0 Oct. 1800 at Hazeldine House, Red- 
mnrley d’Abitdt, in 'Worcestershire. 

He married Julia, daughter of the Rev. 
Robert Bailees of Longhope, Gloucestershire, 
on 2 May 18S8 ; and he left two sons, both 
soldiers, and one daughter. 

[Wilson’s Hist, of India, vol. viii. j Napier's 
Conquest of Scinde, and Life and Opinions of Sir 
0. ,T. Napier ; Malleson’s Hist, of the Mutiny ; 
Royal Engineers Prof. Papers, new ser. vol. viii. 
(for siege of Kotali) ; East India Company’s 
Reg. ; Gent. Mag. 1800, ii. 665 ; Illustrated 
London News, 17 Nov. I860; private informa- 
tion.] E. M. L. 

ROBERTS, JAMES (Jl. 1604-1606), 
printer, was made free of the Company of 
Stationers on 27 June 1664, and on 24 Jane 
1667 began to take apprentices. The first 
entry to him is for * An almanacks and pro- 
nostication of Master Roberta Moore, 1670 ’ 
(Abbub, Transcript of the Registers, i. 24 0, 
326, 402). He was one of several who peti- 
tioned tne company for pardon on 27 Jan. 
1677-8, after having presented certain com- 
plaints (ib. ii. 880). With R. Watkins he 
had a patent for almanacs and prognostica- 
tions for twenty-one years from 12 May 1688 
(ib. ii. 817-18). This patent lasted to the end 
of the reign of Elizabeth. James I granted 
for ever the right to the Stationers’ Com- 
pany from 29 Oct. 1603 (ib. iii. 16), Roberts 
took over John Oharlewood’s hooks on 31 May 
1694 (ib. ii. 661-2), including the right of 
printing playbills, which William Jaggard 
unsuccessfully applied for. About 1696 
Roberts probably married Oharlewood’s 
widow, Alice. He is also said to have 
married a daughter of Heyes the stationer. 
The court of assistants ordered, on 1 Sept. 
1696, 4 that James Roberts shall clerelyfrom 
hensiortli surcease to deale with the printings 
of the Brief CatoeMsme’ lately printed by 
him, and that he should deliver up all sheets 
of the book (ib. ii. 824). On 26 June 1606 
he was admitted into the livery (ib. ii. 872). 

‘A booke of the Marchaunt of Venyce, 
or otherwise called the Jewe of Venyce,’ 
■was entered to Mm on 22 July 1698 (ib. iii. 
122), and he printed the first edition of the 
play in 1600. He also issued the first edi- 
tions of *A Midsummer Wight’s Bream’ 
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and ‘Titus Andronicus’ in the same year 
He paid a fine on 26 March 1602 for not 
serving the rentership (ib. ii, 833). On 
26 July 1002 he had entered to him ‘The 
Revenge of Hamlett, Prince of Denmark? 
as yt was latelie acted by the Lord Ckntu- 
berleyne his sorvantes ’ (ib. iii. 212). The 
first edit ion was printed by- N. Ling in 1003 - 
the eeoond and third impressions were 
printed by Roberts for Ling in 1604 and 
1606. One other Shakespearean entry to 
him is for ' Troilua and Oreesida, as yt is 
acted by my lord chamberlen’s Men,’ 7 'Feb. 
1603 (ib. iii. 220), of which the first printed 
edition came from the press of G. Eld in 
1609. The last entry is on 10 July 1606 
(id. iii. 326). ‘ The players billes ’ and some 
books were transferred to William Jaggard 
on 29 Oct. 1616 (ib. iii. 676). A long list 
of books belonging to Roberts towards the 
end of his life is reprinted in Ames’s ‘ Typo- 
graphical Antiquities ’ (ed. Herbert, ii, 1031- 
1032). Roberts first lived in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, at the sign of the Sun ; 
he afterwards had a house in the Barbican. 
He printed down to 1600. Mr. F. G. FTeav 
(ShaJccspeave Manual, 1878, p. 146) says 
that * he seems to have been given to piracy 
and invasion of copyright.’ 

[Ames's Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 1785, u. 
1031-2 ; Watt's Bibliol heca Britannica, vol. ii. , 
Catalogue of Books in the British Museum 
printed to 1840, 1884, 8 vols. ; Lowndes's Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual ( H. G.Bohn), 1864, 0 vols.; 
Collier's History of English Dramatic Poetry, 
3881, iii. 382-8 ; Malone’s Historical Account 
of English Stage (Variorum Shakespeare'), iii, 
154.] H. R. T. 

ROBERTS, JAMES (Jl. 1776-1800), 
portrait-painter, son of James Roberts, a 
landscape engraver, by whom there are a 
few plates after George Barret, Paul Sandby, 
Richard Wilson, and others, was born at 
Westminster, and resided there during the 
greater part of his life, no gained a pre- 
mium from the Sooioty of Arts in 1706, 
and, though of slender abilities, achieved 
some success as a painter of small whole- 
lengths, chiefly of actors in character. Be- 
tween 1776 and 1781 he furnished most of 
the drawings for the portrait plates in 
Bell’s ‘ British Theatre ; ’ and more than 
sixLy of these, carefully executed in water- 
colours on vellum, are preserved in the 
Burney collection of theatrical portraits in 
the British Museum. Roberts exMbited an- 
nually at the Royal Academy from 1773 to 
1784, and again from 1796 to 1799. In the 
interval he resided at Oxford, where in 1790 
he commenced the publication of a series of 
engravings of the soulptured works of the 
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Hon. Anne Darner, from drawings by him- 
self; but only one number, containing five 
plates, was issued. He painted, for the Duke 
of Marlborough, three of the scenes in the 
private theatricals organised at Blenheim in 
1707, of which engravings by John Jones 
were published in 1788. These, like all his 
works, are treated m a formal, inartistic 
manner. In or before 1795 Roberts was ap- 
pointed portrait-painter to the Duke of Cla- 
rence. In 1809 he published 1 Introductory 
Lessons, with Familiar Examples in Land- 
scape, for the use of those who are desirous 
of gaining some knowledge of the Art of 
Fainting in Watercolours.’ A portrait of 
Sir John Ilawkins (1719-1789) [q. v.J, 
painted by Roberts in 1786 for the music 
buhool at Oxford, has been engraved. His 
portraits of Mrs. Abington as Lady Teazle 
in the ‘ School for Scandal,’ and Miss Pope 
as Mrs. Ford in the ‘ Merry "Wives of Wind- 
sor,’ belong to Lhe Garrick Club. 

[ltodgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1780-1893 ; Bryan’s Diet. ed. Arm- 
strong; Oholoner SmiLh’s British Mezzotinto 
Portraits.] F. M. O’D. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1670-1610), Bene- 
dictine monk, born in 1576 atTrawsfynydd in 
Merionethshire, waa the son of John Roberts, 
esq., of Llanfrothen, a merchant of ancient 
descent. Ho was educated as a protestant, 
and on 26 Feb. 1595-0 matriculated at St, 
Jobu’s College, Oxford. Foster's conjecture 
that he graduated B.A. from Ohrist Church 
and M.A, from St. Mary Hall is erroneous. 
Leaving Oxford in 1698, he studied for a few 
months at one of the inns of court, and then 
visited Paris. There he was converted to 
Roman Catholicism, and entered the jeauit 
college of Saint Alban at V alladolid on 18 Oct. 
1598. In the following year he wished to 
enter tho Spanish congregation of St. Bene- 
dict, but tho jesuits were unwilling to lose 
him, and brought several charges against 
him, which almost deterred the Benedictine 
superiors from receiving him. He. was able 
to prove tho falsity of the accusations. In 
1002 he was ordained priest, and was sent 
over to England as a missionary on 26 Deo. 
that year, though ho did not reach the coun- 
try till April 1603, He was four times ar- 
rested ana imprisoned, once, after the failure 
of the gunpowder plot, in the house of Tho- 
mas Percy’s 1 first wife,’ He was, however, 
acquitted of any complicity in the plot. On 
each occasion he was condomned to banish- 
ment (CW. State Papers, Dom. 1608-10, pp. 
280-40, 614). lie helped to found the house 
of St. Gregory’s, Uouuy, 1606-7, aud became 
Its first prior, He was arrested for tho fifth 


time in 1610, and was tried under the statute 
which prohibited Roman catholic priests from 
exercising their office in England. On hie 
own confession he was found guilty of high 
treason, together with his companion, Thomas 
Somers, who was arraigned on the same 
charge. They were executed on 10 Dec., but 
were suffered to hang until quite dead before 
being disembowelled. Roberte’s remains were 
secretly conveyed to Douay by the catholics, 
with the exception of his right leg, which 
was intercepted on the way and buried in St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, by the orders of Arch- 
bishop Abbot, and an arm taken to his old 
monastery of St. Martin’s, Compostella. 

[Lo V6n6rable Jean Roberts, by D. Bede 
C'lunoi., in 1 Revue B4n4dictme,’ 1895-6; Challo- 
ner's Martyrs to the Catholic Faith, ed. 1878, ii. 
41-6; Pollen’s Acts of English Martyrs, Quar- 
terly ser. lxxv. 142-70.] E. X. C. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1623 P-1684), quaker 
humourist, born at Siddington, near Ciren- 
cester, about 1023, was son of John Ro- 
berts alias Hayward, a well-to-do yeoman, 
who purchased a small estate at Siddington 
in 1618. His mother was Mary, Bister of 
Andrew Sollies, a neighbouring magistrate. 
After being educated at hie native place, he 
joined, soon after coming of age, the army of 
1 he parliament. SubBequently, when journey- 
ing to visit his family, he was waylaid and 
nearly killed by royalist soldiers, hut he soon 
rejoined the parliamentary forces, and re- 
mained on active service till 1046. His father 
was then dead, and he inherited the family 
property at Siddington, where he settled and 
married. 

Though of humorous disposition, Roberts 
was always devoutly inclined, and sympa- 
thised. with the puritans. In 1666, some eight 
ears after George Fox had established the 
ociety of Friends, ‘ it pleased the Lord to 
send two women Friendeout of the north 
to Cirencester, who, inquiring after such as 
feared God, were directed " to Roberts’s 
house. They induced their host to visit the 
quaker Richard Farnworth [q.v.l in Ban- 
bury gaol, and Roberts was quickly led by 
Farnworth to embrace the quaker doctrines. 
He came to know George Fox, whose mstr 1 - 
riage at Bristol in 1669 to Margaret Fell he 
attended. Like others of the sect, he suf- 
feredmuch persecution. For defending before 
the magistrate some Friends who had stood 
with their hats on in Cirencester church he 
was imprisoned in Gloucester Castle in 1667, 
and released only through his uncle’s inter- 
position. Twice he was imprisoned for the 
nonpayment of tithes at the suit of George 
Bull [q. v.), rector of Siddington, afterwards 
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bishop of St. Davids (see Bessd, Sufferings of 
Friends, fol. edit. i. 221), and suffered much 
persecution otherwise. On the other hand, 
Bishop Nicholson of Gloucester befriended 
him. They amicably discussed together their 
theological differences, and on one occasion 
■when the bishop, his chancellor, and twenty 
clergymen proceeded to Tetbury, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Siddington, for an episcopal 
visitation, the party called and drank ale 
at Roberts’s house, , George Bull, the rector, 
alone refusing, saying the ala was ‘full of 
hops and heresy.’ The bishop was also inte- 
rested in Roberts’s apparent telepathic power, 
in the way of tracking lost cattle and the like, 
which he ascribed chiefly to the exercise of 
common-sense. The bi shop’s opinion of him 
was that he was ‘ a man of as good metal as 
any he ever met with, but quite out of tune.’ 
Roberts retorted that it was quite true, for 
he could not ‘ tune aftor the bishop’s pipe.’ 
Roberts died in February 1683-4, and was 
buried in a burying-grouud he had given the 
quakers in his orchard. 

Roberts married, in 1010, Lydia, the orphan 
daughter of Thomas Tyndale of Melksliam 
Court, Stinchcombe, Gloucestershire. The 
lady's cousin, Matthew Dale [a. v.], after- 
wards lord chief justice, drew the marriage 
settlements. She died in 1698. By her 
Roberts had six children. 

The youngest son, Daniel Roberts (1668- 
1727), who, with a brother, was in 1683 com- 
mitted to Gloucester Castle for lidding a 
conventicle, was allowed by the gaoler to visit 
hisfathor during liislastillnes3, and remained 
with him until his death, lie was released 
after some months’ further detoution, Justico 
George biuisolf discharging all the fees. 
Daniel settled atOhosham, Buckinghamshire, 
in 1686, and wrote in 1725 the * Memoir of 
the Life’ ol‘ his father. He died at Ghesliam 
on 16 Feb. 1727, having married twice, and 
leaving a son Axlel id. 1769). Ilis ‘ Memoir 
of J ohn Roberts ' was first pub! ishod at Exeter, 
1746, 8vo j second edition, Bristol, 1747, and 
reprinted over thirty times. An edition of 
] 834 was edited with a proface by William 
Ilowitt. It was republished under the title, 
‘Somo Account of Persecutions,’ &c., Phila- 
delphia, 1840, and edited by T. Dursloy us 
‘Tne Bishop and the (Quaker, 1 London, 1866, 
8vo. An edition issued in London in 1 869, 
small 8vo, contains, with some notes and ad- 
ditionsby Oado Roberts (t/,1821), groal-greal - 
great-grandson of the author, an engraving 
of Roberts’s house at Siddington. Tho house 
still stands, hut is falling into decay. 

The chief interest attaching to Daniel Ro- 
berta’s ‘ Memoir’ of his father lios in the re- 
citals of Johu Roberts’s humorous conversa- 


tions. ne dohghted an smart repartee and 
m pointod illustration. Of the literary value 
of the 1 Mamma-,’ Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote : Tho story is so admirably told too 
dramatically, vividly; one lives the whole 
scene over, and knows the persons who an 
pear an it as if they had been his townsmen 
. . . It is as good as gold, nay, better than 
gold, every page of it ; ’ and Whittier ob- 
serves : ‘ Roberts was by no means a gloomy 
fanatic ; he had a good deal of shrewdness 
and humour, loved a quiet joke, and every 
gambling priest and swearing magistrate 
stood in fear of his sharp wit.’ 

[Memoir by Denial Roberts, eil. 183 + -with 
preface by William Howilt; Whittier’s Old 
Portraits and Modern Sketches in Collected 
Works (London, 1889); a humorous poem (‘The 
Library’) in Sketches of Scarborough, 1813, and 
illustrated by Rowlandson, which deals inci- 
dentally with Roberts’s memoirs ; Smith’s Cat 
of Friends' Books, ii . 496-8 ; Stratford’s Good and 
Great Mon of Gloucestershire ; Rudder’s Glou- 
cestorshiro, p. 6G9 ; Fosbroolco’s Gloucestershire 
li. 4:84.3 O.F.S. ‘ 

E. T. L. 


ROBERTS, JOHN (1712P-1772), poli- 
tician, wns possibly Bon of Gabriel Roberts 
of St. Anne’s, Westminster, M.P. for Marl- 
borough from 1713 to 1727, and a brother 
to Lieutonant-colonel Philip Roberts, royal 
horse guards. The latter’s eldest son, Wen- 
lnau, assumed the name of Ooke on inheritin'* 
the estates of his undo, the Earl of Leicester, 
in 1769. Roberts was born about 1712 (cf. 
BROHLur, p. 208) ; he early in life came under 
tho notice of Ilenry Pelham. In June 1735 
he received a grant, jointly with Edward 
Tufihell, of tho sinecure office of collector of 
the customs at Southampton, and worth 
125/. 6s. 8(2. por annum (Gent. Mag. 1785 ; 
of. CnAtnuniT,A.VHE, Present State, 1741). 
In July 1743 he became secretary to Henry 
Pelham, when tho latter was appointed first 
lord of thotroasury, and beheld that confiden- 
tial position until Pelham’s death in March 
1764. During this period Roborls dispensed 
largo sums of secret-service money. It is 
said that ho paid each miuistorial member 
from 500/, to 800/. per annum, and that he 
distributed tlieso sums in the court of requests 
on the day of each prorogation, entering the 
names of the recipients in a book seen only 
by tho prime minister and the king. Georgell 
is'stal od to have burned thevolumes affcerPd- 
ham’a death (Wkaxlix, Memoirs). 

Roberts’s services wore rewarded by a 
series of sinecures. lie was receiver-general 
of the revenues of the post office from De- 
cember 1746 to September 1746, when he 
was appointed principal inspector of the out- 
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port collectors’ accounts of tlio customs, 
with a salary of 600/. a year. This post lie 
appears to have enjoyed until 1701. In addi- 
tion ha was deputy-paymaster of the forces at 
Gibraltar from 174-5 to 1762 {Court and City 
Register), and on 16 May 1748, in conjunc- 
tion with Philip Ludwell Grymes, received 
a grant of the office of receiver-general of 
the revenues, duties, and imports in the 
colony and dominion of Virginia. He was 
granted a pension of 800/. a year, on the 
Irish establishment, on 8 June 1764 (pent. 
May.) 

At the general election of March 1761 
Itoberl s, who owned property at Harwich 
and Esher ( Royal Salendar ), entered par- 
liament for Harwich, and represented that 
constituency until his death. Prom 23 Oct. 
1761 to 28 Dec. 1702, and again from 20 July 
1766 uutil his death, he was a lord commis- 
sioner of trado and foroign plantations, with 
a salary of 1,000/. a year. He died in Lon- 
don on 13 July 1772. A marble monument 
to his memory was erected by his three sur- 
viving sisters, Susannah, Rebecca, and Do- 
rothy, in Westminster Abbey in 1776. To 
make room for it paTt of Chaucer's tomb 
was removed (Wat. Pom, Letters, ed. Cun- 
ningham). Ilis portrait was painted, with 
Pelham, by John Shackleton [q.v.], and en- 
graved by R. Houston (Bhomlhy). 

Ilis son, John Chbistophek Rochets 
(1739 -1810), was for some time a clerk iu tile 
secretary ol‘ state’s office, and was under- 
secretary of st ato for the southern department 
from July 1765 to October 1766 (Cal. State 
Papers). Ho wae mude secretary of the pro- 
vince of Quebec on 12 July 1708, and after- 
wards commiesary-genoral. lie died in 1810. 

(Parliamentary Returns ; Haydn’a Book of 
Dignities; Pastor's Peerage; Brayley's History 
of Westminster Abbey.] W, R. W. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1749-1817), Welsh 
poet. [Sea Stow Lxbiw.] 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1767-1834), Wolsh 
divine, was son of Evan and Mary Roberts 
of Bronyllnn, Mochdre, Montgomeryshire, 
where he was born on 26 Fob. 1767. He was 
one of twelve children. Ilis sister Mary 
was mother of William Williams (Gwilym 
Oyfciliog) (1801-1870) and the Rev. Riolmrd 
Williams (1802-1812) of Liverpool. A 
younger brother, George (1769-1863), on in- 
dependent minister, omigrated to America, 
and started the Cambria settlement at Ebens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, where he published, in 
1834, ‘A View of the Primitive Ages,’ a 
translation of tlio ‘ Drych y Prif Oesoedd,’ by 
Theophilua Evan -t [q. v,] ; this was reprinted 
at Llanidloes, North Wale ’ — 1864 


(Williams, Montgomeryshire Worthies, pp. 
124-6, 281-3, 313, 319). 

John’s parents removed in his youth to 
Llanbrynmair, and joined the old-established 
independent church there. Roberts com- 
menced to preach in January 1790. In March 
following ne entered the Oswestry academy, 
then under Dr. Edward Williams (1760- 
1813) [q. v.] ; he was ordained on 26 Aug. 
1790 as co-pastor of the Llanbrynmair church 
with the then aged Richard Tibbot, upon 
whose death, in March 1798, he became sole 
pastor. In addition to his pastoral work, 
Roberts kept a day-school at his chapel, and 
through his exertions six schoolhouses for 
occasional services and Sunday schools were 
built within a radius of five miles of Llanbryn- 
mair. In 1806 he waa induced to take a email 
farm belonging to Sir W. Williains-Wynn of 
Wynustay, called Diosg, on the improvement 
of which he spent much money and energy, 
though only a tenant from year to year; but 
the harsh treatment subsequently dealt to him , 
and, after liis death, to his widow and children, 
by raising the rent on his own improvements, 
under threat of a notice to quit, was made 
public by his son, SoiuubI Roberts (1800- 
1886 ) [q. v.], in ‘ Diosg Farm : a Sketch of 
its History’ (Newtown, 1864, 12mo), and 
has since been frequently quoted as a typi- 
cal example of the confiscation of tenants’ im- 
provements by Welsh landlords (see Uumy 
R iOif Letters and Essays on Wales, 1881, 
pp. 107-9; Minutes of Evidence before Welsh 
Land Commission, 1893-6, Qu. 74898 et 
seq.) He died on 21 July 1834, and was 
buried in the burial-ground of the parish 
church. 

On 17 .Tan. 1797 Roberts married Mary 
Breos of Ooed Perfydau, Llanbrynmair, who 
died on 9 March 1848. By her he had threo 
sens — Samuel (1800-1886) and John (1804- 
1884), who are separately noticed — and Ri- 
ch ard, besides two daughters, one of whom, 
Maria, was the mother of John Griffith 
(1821-1877), a Welsh journalist, widely 
known as ‘Y Gokebydd.' 

Roberts was noted for his suavity of tem- 
per and eminent piety. His theological views, 
which were moderately Oalvinistic, he ex- 
pounded in ‘ Dybenion Marwolaeth Crist ’ 
(‘The Ends of Christ’s Death’), Carmarthen, 
1814, 12mo. This evoked a tedious contro- 
versy, in which Roberts was bitterly assailed 
by Arminians on the one hand and by ultra- 
Calvinistson theother. Thomas Jones (1760- 
1820) [q. v.] of the latter school replied to 
Roberts, and this drew from him in 1820 
‘Galwad Ddifrifol ar Ymoiynwyr am y 
Gwirionedd,’ Dolgelly, 12mo (‘ A Serious 
Call to Inquirers for the Truth’), which was 
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endorsed by leading independent ministers 
(Runs, Protestant Nonconformity in Wales, 
pp. 481-S). A second edition of Jones’s work 
and of Roberts’s reply was issued in one 
volume in 1885 (Bala, 8vo). 

In addition to the above, and contributions 
to magazines, including the ‘Evangelical Ma- 
gazine,’ of which he was a trustee, Roberts’s 
chief works were: 1. ‘Anercliiad Caredigol 
at bawb svdd yn dymuno gwybod y gwiri- 
onedd,’1806. 2. 'Galwad Garedigol or yr 

Arminiaid’ (Dolgelly, 1807), of which an 
English version was also issued under the 
title ‘A Friendly Address to the Arminiane,’ 
&c. (1800), followed by ' A Second Address 
to the Arminians,’ which was a rejoinder to a 
reply by a T. Brocas of Shrewsbury (‘ Uni- 
versal Goodness,’ & c., 1808, 12mo) to the 
first address. 3. ‘ Cyfarwyddiadau ac Ano- 
gaethan i Gredinwyr,’ &c. (' Directions and 
Counsels to Believers’), Bala, 1809, 12mo 
[this was reprinted in ‘Y Dysgedydd’ for 
1824]. 4. ‘Hanes Bywyd y Parch. Lewis 
Rees’ (a biography of Lewis Rees, 1710- 
1800), Carmarthen, 1814, 12mo. 6. ‘Y 

Wenynen’ (a collection of short anecdotes), 
1816. 

[An autobiographical article, published pos- 
thumously (with a few notes and portrait) in the 
Evangelic nl magazine for 1834 (pp. 486-94; see 
also p. 380); Coflant y Parch. John Roberts of 
Lanbrynmair, a Welsh biography (Llanelly, 1887, 
8vo), by his son, Samuel Roberts ; Dr. Pan Jouos’s 
Coflant y Tri Brawd (Bala, 1898, 8vo); Foulkes’s 
Knwogion Cymru, pp. 902-4 ; Hanes Eglwysi 
Annibynol Cymru, i. 263-8 ; Williams's Mont- 
gomeryshire Worthies, pp. 283-4; Charles Ash- 
ton's Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, pp. 620-4 ] 

D. Ln. T. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1822-1877), Welsh 
musician, better known as Teuan Gwyllt, 
was bom at Tan-rhiw-felen, Peullwyn, near 
Aberystwyth, on 22 Dec. 1822. His father, 
a maker of sieves, was musically inclined, 
and his own love of music manifested itself 
early, ne gained his first insight into the 
theory of music from the ‘ Gamut ' of Owen 
Williams of Anglesey. Subsequently he at- 
tended the classes of Richard Mills [q.v.], 
who did much towards improving congre- 
gational singing in Wales. He was only 
fourteen when he was chosen leader of (he 
local choir. At sixteen he became school- 
master, He had adopted the pseudonym 
of Ieuan Gwyllt before November 1839, 
when he contributed to a Welsh magazine, 
the ‘Athraw,’ a musical composition known 
as ‘ Hafilah.’ In 1842 ho became clerk and 
messenger to a business firm in Aberystwyth, 
and in 1844 ha took charge of the Skinner 
Street schools in the earns town. In July 


1844 he entered a solicitor’s office there. 
December 1862 William Rees (1802-1888) 
[q.v.] offered him the post of assistant editor 
of the ‘Amserau’ (i.e. ‘Times’), the most 
important Welsh paper of that day. It was 
published in Liverpool, whither Roberts re- 
moved. He devoted himself to the work 
with enthusiasm, writing m ost of the leading 
articles, in which he gave expression to his 
ardent radicalism, and compiling a large pro- 
portion of the news columns. By the end 
of the year the circulation of the paper had 
nearly doubled. 

In June 1866 he began to preach as a 
Calvinistic methodist. In 1868 he settled 
at Aberdare, and edited for a year the 
‘ Gwkdgarwr’ (i.e. ‘The Patriot’), a paper 
circulating largely among the miners of Gla- 
morganshire. He still taught music; and 
at Aberdare, on 10 Jan 1859, under his 
leadership, was held the first of those musical 
festivals which became established institu- 
tions all over the country. 

In 1869 his tune-hook (‘Llyfr Tonau’) 
waB published. Il became popular at once, 
and in July 1803 the seventeenth thousand 
was in circulation. It contains selections 
from nearly throe hundred musical works — 
Welsh, English, Scottish, Ameiican, and 
European. His aim was to secure tunes 
marked by simplicity, breadth of view, dig- 
nity, and devotion. The preface, in Welsh, 
well defines the principles of good congrega- 
tional Binging, and the Calvinistic methodist 
hymn-hook was entirely adapted to Roberts’s 
work. In 1864 an edition in the tonic sol-fa 
notation was published, and in 1876 another 
edition in the short or compressed score. 
From 1859 to 1861 he published ‘Telyn y 
Plant’ for the use of children, and from 
1801 to 1873 'Oerddor Cymreig,’ a magazine 
devoted to music generally, with essays on 
the theory. From 1809 to 1874 ho edited 
‘ Carddor y Solffa,’ and in 1874 ‘ Swn y 
Iiwbili,’ a translation of Saukov and Moody’s 
hymns, which for a time had an immense 
popularity. 

On 29 Aug. 1806 Roberts removed to 
Llanberis in North Wales to tho pastorate 
of Oapel Cocli, and in 1860 he founded the 
Snowdon temperance musical union. He 
died on 6 May 1877. 

On 1 Jan. 1869 he married Jane Richards 
of Aberystwyth, but there was no issue. 

Probably no other musician has left such 
a deop impression on musical Wales. His 
chief aim was educational ; but of the twenty- 
one or more tunes he compoeed some half a 
dozen are Btill in popular use. Ilis most 
ambitious literary attempts are his contri- 
butions to the ‘ Traethodydd,’ the Welsh 
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quarterly; these include articles on Men- 
delsaolin, his life and times, 1867 ; the life 
and works of Isaac Taylor, 1866; the Priest- 
hood, 1866 ; Pain, 1807 ; Jonah, 1800 ; War 
as a Teacher, 1871 ; the Brothers of the 
Lord, 1878 ; Life and Immortality, 1877. 

[Bywyd ac Athrylifch y Parch. John Roberts ; 
Bywgsdffiaeth Oerddorion Oynrreig.] R. J. J. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1804-1884), Welsh 
writer and independent minister, better 
known as ‘ J. R.,’ was second son of John 
Roberts (1707-1834) [q. v.l, and brother of 
Samuel Roberts (1800-1886) [q, v.J He 
was bom on 6 Nov. 1804 at the old chapel- 
house, Llanhryninair, Montgomeryshire, and 
was educated chiefly hy his father But after 
commencing to preach among the indepen- 
dents about 18SO, he was admitted in March 
1831 a student at the independent academy 
at Newtown, where ho remained alittle over 
threo years. On 8 Oct. 1836 he was ordained 
co-pastor with his elder brother, Samuel [q.v.], 
of the church at Llanhryninair and its nume- 
rous branches, a position which he held until 
1638, excepting one year (1888-9), which he 
spent as pastor of churches at Llansantsior 
and Moelfra, near Conway. He subsequently 
hold the pastorates of Ruthin (1848-1867), 
of the Welsh church, Aldersgafce Street, 
London (1867-1860), and of Conway from 
1860 until his death. In his earlier years 
Roberts had a great reputation as an elo- 
quent preacher, but his fame rests chiefly 
upon his writings, especially in connection 
with 1 Y OronicI,’ a cheap monthly maga- 
zine of great popularity, which he edited 
in succession to his brother Samuel from 
1867 until his death. He was also a fair 
poei, and one of his hymns (commencing 
' Eisteddai leithiwr Win’) is probably un- 
surpassed in the Welsh language, He was 
engaged in numerous denominational con- 
troversies. 

Roberts died on 7 Sept. 1884. He mar- 
ried, on 6 June 1838, Ann, daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas J ones of Llansantsior ; she 
died, without issue, on 26 Jan. 1871. His 
brothers Samuel and Richard, on their return 
from Tennessee in 1870, went to live with 
him at his residence, Brynmair, near Con- 
way, and all three were buried at the ceme- 
tery thera, where a monument provided by 
public subscription was erected. A monu- 
mental tablet was also placed in Llanbryn- 
mair chapel. 

Roberts’s chief works were: 1. ‘Trae- 
thodau Pregethau ao Ymddiddanion,’ Dol- 
gelly, 1861, 8vo. 2, ‘ Y Gyfrol Olaf o Bre- 
gathau’ (a selection of forty sermons), Bala, 
1870, 8vo. 3. ‘Ilaue&iun y Beibl ar JLuif 
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ymddiddanion,’ Bala, 1880, 8vo. 4. ‘Dad- 
leuon a Daman, i’w Hadrodd,’ Bala, 1891. 

He edited ' Pwlpud Conwy’ (a selection of 
Sermons by Roberts and his brother Richard, 
published posthumously), Bala, 1888, 8vo. 

[Coflant y Tri Brawd (memoirs of the three 
brothers, with portraits and numerous illus- 
trations), by Dr. Pan Jones (Bala, 1893, 8vo); 
2nd edit. 1894 ; Williams’s Montgomeryshire 
Worthies, pp. 284-5 ; Hanes Eglvysi Anni- 
bynol Cymru, v, 808-10; Y Oeninen for April 
1891 and. March 1892.] D. Ll. T. 

ROBERTS, JOSEPH (1796-1849), mis- 
sionary, was ordained in 1818 a Wesleyan 
minister, and sent by the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society to Ceylon. Ha sailed with 
his wife from Bristol on 28 March 1819, 
arrived in July, and took up his residence at 
Jafna, residing afterwards atBatticaloa and 
Trincomalee. He became a corresponding 
member of the Royal Asiatio Society soon 
after its inception, and on 1 Dec. 1832 con- 
tributed a paper on ‘ The Tabernacle or Car 
employed bv the Hindus in Ceylon to carry 
then- God inReligious Processions.’ With this 
he sent from Ceylon a model, preservedin the 
museum of the Asiatic Society. He applied 
himself to the study of the Tamil language, 
and in 1831 his translation of extracts from 
the ‘ Sakaa Thevan Saasteram,’ or ' Book of 
Fate,’ was published by the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund of the Asiatic Society in vol. i. of 
‘ Miscellaneous Translations from the Orien- 
tal Languages,’ London, 8vo. In 1833 he 
returned to England, and, while living at 
Favershom, Kent, completed his ‘Oriental 
Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures col- 
lected from the Customs, Manners, Rites, 
Superstitions,’ &c., London, 1886, 8vo. Many 
of Roberts’s illustrations were used by George 
Bush in his ‘ Scripture Illustrations,’ Brattle- 
boro, 1839, Roberta remained in England 
until the beginning of 1848, and in the 
meantime prepared a second edition (Lon- 
don, 1844, 8vo). He was stationed succes- 
sively at Canterbury, Bristol, Sheffield, and 
Manchester. In January 1843 he returned 
to India, and was appointed general super- 
intendent of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety’s mission in the Madras Presidency. 
"While living there in 1846 he edited a work 
on ‘ Caste, its Religious and Civil Character,’ 
London, 1847, 8vo ; from papers written hy 
bishops in India, including Heber, Wilson, 
CJorrie, and Spencer. He also published 
' Heaven physically and morally considered,’ 
1840, 18mo. 

He was an active member of the committee 
of the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, and 
contributed to the * Methodist Magazine' and 
other periodicals some lucid and argumen- 
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tative essays on ‘ Paganism and Popery,’ and 
on subjects connected with missions. 

Roberta died, after a few days’ illness, on 
14 April 1849, at Palaveram, near Madras. 

[Minutes of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
ference for 1849, si. 182; McClintoek and 
Strong’s Oyelopsed. of Ecoles. Lit. ix. 47 ; Jour- 
nals of the Koyal Asiatic Society, i. 87, 145, and 
Annual Reports of the same ; Missionary Noticos 
(Wesleyan), 1819, ii. vi. 45, 81, 207, 244, 331 ; 
information from the Hoy. G. W. Olver, B.A., 
of tho Wesleyan Mission House.] C. F. S. 

ROBERTS, LEWES or LEWIS (1596- 
1610), merchant and economic writer, son of 
Gabriel Roberts by his wife Ann, daughter 
of John Howard of Appleton in Yorkshire, 
was horn at Beaumaris, Anglesey, in 1590. 
Compelled 'by ad verso fortune or cross fate’ 
to devote himself to commerce, he sought 
service with the East India Company inl617. 
He was employed by that company, of which 
he afterwards became a director, and by the 
Levant Company, at Constantinople and 
otherplaces. lie returned to England before 
1638, enjoyed tho society of Izaak Wallon 
and other literary men, and died in London 
in March 1640. He was buried in St. Mar- 
tin’s Outwich on 12 March 1640. His wifo 
Anno died on 24 lfob. 1065, and is bulled 
beside him. 

Roberts marriod, on 27 Nov. 1626, at St. 
Magnus's Church, London, Anne, daughter 
of Edward Williams or Williomett, mercer, 
of London, by whom he had issue Gabriel 
(aged five in 1G34), who was sub-governor of 
the African Company, and was knighted on 
14 Jan. 1677-8 j William ; Deliciu, who mar- 
ried John Nelson, a Turkey merchant; and 
Anne, who married George Hanger of Dry- 
field. A portrait is prefixed to the first edition 
of the ‘ Merchants Mappe of Commerce.’ 

Roberts published : 1. ‘ Tho Merchants 
Mappe of Commerce ; wherein the Vmvorsall 
Manner and Matter of Trade is compen- 
diously handled,’ &c., London, 1638, fol. As 
ouu of tho earliest systematic treatises on its 
subject in English, this gave Roberts a wido 
reputation ; prefixed are commendatory verses 
by Izaak Walton; 3rd edit, enlarged, Lon- 
don, 1677, fol. ... to which is annexed 
‘ Advice concerning Bills of Exchange,’ &c. 
[by T. Marins] ; with . . . Enggkuds Benefit 
and Advantage by Foreign Irnde, demon- 
strated by Tfhomas] Mun; ’ 4th edit. London, 
1700, fol. 2. ‘ Warre-fare epitomized,’ 1640, 
4to. 3. ‘ TlieTreasure of Tramke, or aDiscourse 
of Forraigno Trade, &c. Dedicated to tho 
High Court of Parliament now assembled/ 
London, 1641, 4to; reprinted in MfCullocli’s 
‘Select Collection of Tracts on Commerce/ 
&c., London, 1856, 8vo. Some verses by a 


‘Lod. Roberts/ probably the merchant, are 
prefixed to Fletcher's ‘ Purple Island.’ 

[Le Neve’s Pedigroes of the Knights, nn io 
823, 453 ; Visitation of London, 1634 (Haid 
Soe.), p. 202 ; IIuntcr’B Familitc Minorum Gen- 
tium, i. 4 ; Hunter’s Chorus Vatum (Addit Ms 
21190, f. 106) ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn) n 
2104; Marriage Licenses issued by the Bishop 
of London (Harleian Soc.), ii. 180; M'Cullooh’s 
Literature of Political Economy, pp. 37, 38- Cal 
of Colonial State Papers (East Indies)’ 1617-21 
No. 234, 1630-4 Nos. 288, 492, 336.] 

W. A. S. H. 


ROBERTS, MARY (1788—1804), author 
bom at Homerlon, London, on 18 March 
1788, was daughter of Daniel Roberts, a 
merchant of London, by his wife Ann 
daughter of Josiah ’Thompson of Nether 
Compton, Dorset ; her grandfather was the 

S uaker botanist, Thomas Lawson [q. v.], and 
er paternal great-great-grandfather ’ was 
Daniel Roberts [see under Romkts, Johs 
1623 P-16S4], In 1790 her parents removed 
to Pains wick in Gloucestershire. There she 
developed an intense love of nature to which 
sho Boon gave literary expression. Some pas- 
sages in her ‘ Annals of my Village, being a 
Calendar of Nature for Every Month in the 
Year ’ (London, 1881, 8vo), fall little short 
of the descriptive power of Richard Jefferies 
[q. v.] Although bom and brought up a 
qualcer, Mary Roberts left the society after 
the death of her father, when she removed 
with her mother to Brompt on Square, Lon- 
don. She died there on 13 Jan. 1801, and 
was buried in Bromplon cemetery. 

Besides hor 1 Annals ’ Miss Roberts pub- 
lished (in London) many works of similar 
character. The chief are : 1. ‘ Select Female 
Biography/ 1821, 12mo. 2. ‘ The Wonders 
of the VogeLable Kingdom displayed in a 
Series of Letters/ 1822, i2mo; 2nd edit. 1824, 
12mo. 3. ‘ Sequel to an Unfinished Manu- 
script of II. Kirko White’s, to illustrate the 
Contrast between tho Christian’s and the 
Infidel’s Close of Life/ London, 1823, 8vo. 
4. ‘Tho Conchologist’s Companion/ 1824, 
12mo ; another edit, 1831, 8vo. 6. ‘ An 
Account of Anne Jackson, with particulars 
concerning the Plague and Fire in London, 
edited by M. R./ 1832, 12mo. 6. * Domesti- 
cated Animals considered with reference to 
Civilisation and the Arts/ 1883, Svo. 
7. ‘ Sister Mary’s Tales in Natural History/ 
183 i, 8vo. 8. ‘ The Seaside Companion, or 
Marine Natumlllistory/ 1835, 8vo. 9. ‘Wild 
Animals, their Nature, Habits, and Instincts, 
with Incidental Notices of the Regions they 
Inhabit,/ 5th edit. 1836, 8vo. 10. ‘The 
Progress of Creation considered with refe- 
rence to the Present Condition of the Earth,’ 
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1837, 12uio j reprinted, 4th edit. 1846. 

11, ‘ Sketches of the Animal and Vegetable 
productions of America, 1 1839, 12mo. 

12. ‘Enins und Old Trees associated with 
Memorable Events in English History,’ il- 
lustrated by Gilbert, n.d. 12mo. IS. ‘Flowers 
of the Matin and Evensong; or Thoughts 
for those who vise early, in prose and 
poetry, 5 1S1G, 8vo. 14. ‘ Voices from the 
Woodlands, descriptive of Forest -trees, 
Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens,’ 1850, 4to. 
16. ‘ A Popular Ilistory of the Mollusca,’ 
with coloured plates engraved by W. Wing, 
1851, 4to, She edited in 1851 1 The Present 
of a Mistress to a Young Servant, by Ann 
Taylor ’ [see Gilbebt, Mbs. Amr]. 

Some confusion has arisen between Miss 
Roberts and a cousin of the same name, 
Mary Roberts, daughter of Samuel Roberts 
(1768-18 18) [q. v.1 of Sheffield, authoress of 
‘ Royal Exile,’ 1822. 

[Jackson’s Guide to Litor.iLuro of Botany, 
1881 ; Smith’s (Jatalogue, ii. 600; Atm. Monitor, 
1832, p. 40; Montgomery’s Life, vii. 123, 288 ; 
Reghturs at Devonshire House ; Foebrooke’s 
Hist, of Gloucestershire, ii. 484 ; Brit. Mu'.. Cat.] 

C. F. S. 

ROBERTS, MICHAEL (1817-1882), 
mathematician, was bom in Peter Street, 
Oorlt, on 18 April 1817. He and his twin- 
brother William were the eldest sons of 
Michael Roberts of Kilmoney, captain, of a 
family which had migrated from Rent about 
1630. Thoir mother, Elizabeth Townsend 
Stewart, was groat-great-granddaughter of 
Colonel Stewart, governor of Edinburgh 
Castle, who was attainted in 1716 for im- 
plication in a plot to deliver that fortress 
to the Pretender, and fled to The Hague. 
Michaol and William were educated at 
Middleton school, eo. Cork, and entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1833. Michael, 
although he obtained a classical scholarship in 
1836, studied chiefly under J ames McCullagh 
[q. v,], the mathematical professor. He gra- 
duated B.A. 1838, and was sleeted fellow 
in 1843. In 1862 he was appointed professor 
of mathematics at Trinity College, and hold 
the post till 1879, when he was co-opted 
senior fellow. Ho died on 4 Oct, 1882, 
having been for some years in failing health. 
He married, in 1861, Kate, daughter of John 
Drew Atkin of Merrion Square, Dublin. He 
had three sons and four daughters. A por- 
trait of Roberts and liU twin-brother, at the 
age of sixtoon, by a local artist, is in. the 
possession of the Rev. W. R. W. Roberts, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Roberts prepared his professorial leoturas 
with singular thoroughness. His earlier lec- 
tures were on the ‘Thuory of Invariants and 


Covariants,’ on which he published several 
valuable papers. He next turned his atten- 
tion to hyperelliptic integrals, which, after 
the publication of Jacobi’s papers, had been 
largely developed by Riemann, Weierstrass, 
und others. His ‘ Tract on the Addition of 
Elliptic and Hyperelliptic Integrals,’ 1871, 
was drawn mainly from the notes for his lec- 
tures. In it is constructed a trigonometry of 
hyperelliptic functions analogous to that 
or elliptic functions. 

Roberts was the discoverer of many strik- 
ing and beautiful properties of geodesic lines 
ana lines of curvature on the ellipsoid, and 
in particular concerning their relations to 
umbilics. On these subjects he published 
six papers in LiouviUe’s ‘Journal de Mathfi- 
matiquas/ 1845-50; two in the ‘Royal Irish 
Academy Proceedings/ 1817 ; one in the 
‘ Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Jour- 
nal,' 1848 ; one in the ‘ Nouvelles Annales 
de Mathfimatiques/ 1856; and three in the 
‘Aunali di Matematica/ 1868-73. In the 
international exhibition of 1851 at Hyde 
Park was exhibited a small model ellipsoid 
made in Berlin, on which the lines of curva- 
ture were traced after a method invented by 
Roberts. The lines of curvature and asymp- 
totic lines on the surface, at any point of 
which the sum of the principal curvatures is 
zero, were also discussed in Liouville’s ‘ Jour- 
nal de MathfimatiqueB,’ 1850. Papers by 
Roberts on the properties and symmetric 
functions of the roots of algebraic equations, 
in particular of the third, fourth, and fifth 
degrees, and on covariants and invariants, ap- 
peared in the ‘Nonvalles Annales de Mathfi- 
matiques/ 1866-60 (five), in the ‘ Annali di 
Matematica/ 1859-69 (seven), and in the 
‘Quarterly Journal of Mathematics/ 1861-2 
(five). He also published two papers on 
‘Abelian Functions ’ in * Annali di Matema- 
tica/ 1800-71. 

[Uarmuthena, x. 1884, with corrections and 
additions from the author, Rev. W. R. W. Ro- 
berts, nephew of M. Roberts.] W. F. S. 

ROBERTS, PETER (1760P-1819), divine 
and antiquary, son of John Roberts, was 
bom about 1730 at Tai’n y Nant, Ruabon, 
Denbighshire. His father, a clookmaker, 
moved in a few years after his birth to Wrex- 
liam, where Roberta was educated at the 
grammar school, then under Edward Davies. 
When about fifteen he entered St. Asaph 
grammar school as pupil assistant to Peter 
"Williams. Through the Irish pupils in the 
school he became known to Dr. Henry H ssher, 
afterwards professor of astronomy in the 
university of Dublin, who procured him ad- 
mission as a sizar to that university. Huv- 
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mg graduated M.A,, he remained in Dublin 
as aprivate tutor, studying especially oriental 
languages and astronomy. His proficiency 
in the latter subject gave him some hope of 
succeeding his friend and patron, Ussher ; but 
the appointment of Dr. John Brinkley in 
1702 led to his devoting himself to the career 
of a family tutor, an occupation he followed 
for many years. Two of his pupils, Lords 
Lanesborough and Bolton, in course of time 
assigned him a pension, which enabled him 
to give all his time to study. In 1811 Bishop 
Cleaver gave him the rectory of Llanarmon 
Dyflryn Ceiriog, and in 1814 he was presented 
by Lord Crewe to the vicarage of Madoley, 
Shropshire. In December 1818 he exchanged 
Llanarmon for the rectory of Halkin, Flint- 
shire, but soon after settling there died of 
apoplexy on 21 May 1819. His monument 
in the church styles'him ‘ in logibus, moribus, 
institutis, aunalibus, poeai, musica gentis 
Oambro-Bri tannic® inetruotissimus.’ 

His chief works weTe : 1. ‘ Harmony of 
the Epistles,’ published by the Cambridge 
University Press, 1800. 2. ‘Christianity 

Vindicated’ (in answer to Volney's ‘Bums ’ ), 
1800. 8. ‘Sketch of the Eorlv History of 
the Cvmry,’ London, 1808. 4. ‘Chronicle of 
the Kings of Britain,’ a translation of one 
of the Welsh versions of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, with illustrative dissertations, Lon- 
don, 1811. 6. ‘ Cambrian Popular Antiqui- 
ties,’ London, 1816. 6. ‘History of Oswes- 
try,’ published anonymously in 1816. Other 
works were published by him on the origin 
of constellations, the art of correspondence, 
prophecy, and the church of Rome. Roberts 
was a scholar of wide reading but inferior 
judgment. The ‘Cambrian Popular Anti- 
quities,’ dealing with Welsh rustic customs 
and superstitions, is Lib most valuable con- 
tribution to letters. 

[Cambrian Plutarch, by J, H, Parry ; Thomas’s 
Ilist, of the Diocas .0 of St. Asaph, pp. ‘163-4 ; 
Biogr. Diet,, of Living Authors, 1816; Williams’s 
Eminent Welshmen; Gtent. Mag. 1819, ii. 181 ] 

J. E, L. 

ROBERTS, RICHARD (1789-1864), in- 
ventor, the son of a shoemaker atOarreghova, 
in the parish of Lhmymynech, Montgomery- 
shire, was bora on 22 April 1789. At an 
early age he became a quarryman, occupying 
hia leisure with practical mechanics. He 
subsequently became a pattern-maker at 
Bradley, near Bilston, Staffordshire, under 
John Wilkinson, ironmaster, and kinsman 
of Dr. Priestley, and worked at various me- 
chanical trades at Birmingham and at the 
Horsley ironworks, Tipton, Staffordshire. 
Drawn in his own county for the militia, he 
sought to avoid serving by removing suc- 


cessively to Liverpool, Manchester, and Sal- 
ford, where he became a lathe and tool maker. 
Hearing that the militia officers were still 
in search of him, he took refuge in London 
where he found employment with Messrs! 
Maudelay. He settled in Manchester about 
1816. 

Roberts now bocame known os an inven- 
tor of great ability. Among his earlier in- 
ventions were the ecrew-cutting lathe, an 
oscillating and rotating wet gas-meter, the 
planing machine, which is now at South 
Kensington in the machinery and inventions 
department, and improvements in the ma- 
chine for making weavers’ reeds, the slide- 
lathe, and other machines. He also claimed 
to have been the first to observe the curious 
phenomenon of the adherence of a disc to 
an aperture from which a stream of air is 
issuing', an observation almost always at- 
tributed to OMment-Dfisormes (d. 1842). 
Roberts showed the experiment to D&ormes 
on the occasion of a visit of the latter to 
Manchester (see Roberts’s letter and Hop- 
kins’s paper read to the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester in 1827, in 
Meek. Mag. 1812, xxxvii. 171). A firm — . 
Sharp, Roberts, & Co. — was soon established 
iu Manchester to develop Roberts’s inventions 
commercially. He was the acting director 
of the manufacturing machinery. On a strike 
of cotton-spinnera in 1824, the manufacturers 
of Hyde, Stalybridge, and the adjoining dis- 
tricts induced him to attempt the construc- 
tion of a self-acting mule. _ In four months 
lie succeeded, and his invention was patented 
in 1826. His partners are said to have spent 
12,0001 in perfecting this machine. In 1826 
he went to Mulhouse in Alsace to design and 
arrange machinery for Andrfi Koecbdin & 
Oo. In 1882 he invented the radial arm for 
winding on in the self-acting mule, and other 
improvements in the cotton manufacture. 
Ton years lator he soverod his connuction 
with Sharp, Roberts, & Co.,andhisfinanciul 
affairs gradually grew embarrassed. 

The opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway attracted Roberts to a now- 
field of mechanical invontion. He experi- 
mented on the nature of friction on rail- 
roads, and invented a means of communicat- 
ing power to either driving-wheel of a loco- 
motive ; ho also devised a steam-brake, und 
a system of standard gauges, to which all his 
work was constructed. In 1846 he gave evi- 
dence before the railway-gauge commission, 
and recommended the making of a national 
survey to be adopted by all railway projectors 
(Report, p. 268). On a strike of’ workmon 
employed on the Oonway tubulur bridge in 
1848, he constructed, at the request of the 
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contractors, his Jacquard machine for punch- 
ing holes of any pitch or pattern in bridge 
and boiler plates. He subsequently invented 
a self-acting machine for simultaneously 
shearing iron and punching both webs of 
angle-iron to any pitch. In 1846 he invented 
an electro-magnet, one example of which was 
placed in the museum at Peel Park, Man- 
chester, and another with the Scottish So- 
ciety of Arts. At the exhibition of 1861 he 
obtained the medal for a turret clock, and in 
1862 he devised several improvements in 

steamships. 

Roberts was one of the greatest mechani- 
cal inventors of the century, but his fertility 
in invention did not save_.him from poverty 
in his old age. A substantial fund was being 
raised for him in Manchester at the time of 
his death. He died on 16 March 1864, and 
was buried in Kensul Green cemetery, where 
a medallion portrait is on his tomb. His 
portrait is given in Agnew’s ‘ Portraits of 
the Inventors of Machines for the Manufac- 
ture of Textile Fabrics.’ An original draw- 
ing, by J. Stephenson, is at South Kensington. 

[Proa. Lit. and Phil Soc. Manchester C1864), 
in. 274; Manchester Soc. of Engineers' Trans. 
■Tan. 1887 (paper on 'Lancashire Inventors 1 by 
Sir William Bailey) ; Snulos’s Industrial Bio- 
graphies, pp. 178, 284-73, Lives of the Engi- 
neers, ili, 432; Baines’B History of the Cotton 
Manufacture ; lire’s Philosophy of Manufactures, 
pp.3GG-8; Engineering Poets and Bigures, 1863, 
p. 218; Illustrated London News, June 1804, 
with portrait ; Athemeum, 1864, i. 476.1 

W. A. S. H. 

ROBERTS, SAMUEL (1763-1848), 
author and pamphleteer, known as the 
‘Pauper’s Advocate,’ horn at Sheffield on 
18 April 1763, was the second son of Samuel 
Roberts, manufacturer and merchant, by his 
wife, Mary Sykes. At the age of fourteen 
ho entered his father’s manufactory of silver 
and plated gooda, passing through every de- 
partment. Hare he remained until 1784, 
in which year Roberts and a brother ap- 
prentice established what rapidly become a 
most successful business in silver and plated 
wore in Sheffield. 

At the age of twenty-seven he published 
his first essay in the local press, being a 
satire on the then new fashion of hiding the 
chin in voluminous neck bandages. This 
was well received, and he was encouraged 
to pursue a literary career, which extended 
over the remainder of his life, hut was never 
allowed to interfere with his business habits 
or his duties as a citizen. His leading mo- 
tive was benevolence, and he rigidly carried 
out his earlyformed resolutions, never to pub- 
lish anything that he was not convinced was 


favourable to morality aud religion, and never 
to publish for profit (Autobiography, p, 46), 

Roberts was the author of an immense 
number of books, pamphlets, broadsheets, 
and contributions to the press, dealing with 
such subjects as war, capital punishment, 
game laws, slave trade, lotteries, drunken- 
ness, poor laws, child labour, chartism, and 
all that he thought unjust or tyrannical. 

Roberts died at his residence, Park Grange, 
Sheffield, on 24 July 1848, in his eighty- 
sixth year, and was buried at Anston. He 
married Elizabeth, the only daughter of 
Robert and Elizabeth Wright, of North 
Anston, on 22 Oct. 1794, by whom he left 
one son and three daughters, including Mary, 
author of ‘ Royal Exile,’ 1822 [see under 
Robhets, Mart, 1788-1804], An engrav- 
ing from his portrait, by William Poole, ap- 
pears as a frontispiece to many of his publi- 
cations. His bosom friend, JameB Mont- 
gomery the poet, wrote a brief obituary 
notice of Roberts for the local press. 

Roberts’s chief works are : 1. ‘ Tolas of 
the Poor, or Infant Sufferings,’ 1813 ; 2nd 
ser. 1829. 2. ' Blind Mon and liis Son,’ &o., 
1816. 8. ‘State Lottery, a Dream,’ 1817. 
4. ‘ Defence of the Poor Laws,’ 1819. 

6. ‘Life of Queen Mary’ (in the ‘Royal 
Exile ’), 1822. 6. ‘ Tom and Charles,’ 1823. 

7. ‘Negro’s Friend, or the Sheffield Anti- 
slavery Album,’ 1826. 8. ‘World of Chil- 
dren,’ 1829. 9. ‘Parallel Miracles, or the 
Jews and the Gipsies,’ 1830. 10. ‘The 
Gypsies, their Origin, Continuance, and De- 
stination,’ 1836; 6th edit, enlarged, 1842. 

11, ‘Yorkshire Tales and Poems,’ 1839. 

12. ‘Milton Unmasked,’ 1844. 13. ‘Me- 
moirs of Elizabeth Oreswick Roberts,’ 1846. 
14. ‘Lessons for Statesmen,’ 1846. 16. ‘Au- 
tobiography and Select Remains,’ 1849. 

[Autobiography, 1849; Memoirs of James 
Montgomery, by John Holland and James 
Everitt, 7 vols. 1866; Reminiscences of Old 
Sheffield, ed. R. E. Leader, 1876 ; Life of John 
Holland, by W. Hudson, 1874 ; Sheffield news- 
papers, 29 July 1848; information supplied by 
a grandson, Samuel Roberts, esq., M.A.1 

S. 8. 

ROBERTS, SAMUEL (1800-1886), 
Booial and political reformer, better known 
by his initials ‘ S. R.,’ was the eldest son of 
John Roberts (1767-1834) [q. v.], and was 
born on 6 March 1800 at the (independent) 
chapel-house, Llaubrynmair, Montgomery- 
shire. He was taught until he was ten by 
his father, and subsequently at a school at 
Shrewsbury, after which he worked on his 
father’s farm, and acquired a knowledge of 
shorthand. After preaching in connection 
with his father’s church about 1819, he went 
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to the independent academy kept by George 
Lowia (1763-1822), first at Llanfyllin, and 
later at Newtown, where bo remained for six 
year's. In April 1820 be was invited to be- 
come assistant pastor to bis father, and was 
ordainedl6 Aug. 1827. He succeeded in 1834 
to the sole charge of the mother church, to- 
gether with eight branch eliapels of ease, all 
of which, with the assistance of his brother 
John (1804-1884) [q. v.], he served until his 
departure for Tennessee in May 1857. 

During this period Roberts attained wide 
popularity as a writer and a lender of public 
opinion among the nonconformists of Wales, 

He had cultivated literary tastes from his 
boyhood. Between 1824 and 1832 he won 
many important prizes at eisteddfodau for 
Welsh essays, blit in 1882 he failed to win 
tho prize for on essay on ‘Agriculture.’ lie 
advocated free-lrado, and published his efforts 
as ‘Traethawdar Amaetliyddineth ’ ( [Llarfair 
Caereinion, 1882, 12mo). The gist of his 
arguments was issued some years after by the 
committoe of the anti-comlaw league. 

lie was also the pioneer in Wales of dis- 
establishment, which he advocated in an able 
Welsh essay on the ‘Injustico and Evil Ten- 
dency of State Religious Establishments’ 
(1834). In 183 1-5 he was the organiser of a 
great effort made by the Welsh independent 
churches to pay their chapel debts, and in 
1840-1 he was engaged in a controversy with 
Dr. Lewis EdwardsTq.v.] on presbyterianism 
and independency (Runs, Nonconformity in 
Wales, p. 433) ; he explained his views in 
‘ Amnibyniaetli a llenaduriaeth ’ (Dolgelly, 
1840, 12mo). Tho degree of M.A. was con- 
ferred upon him by the Lane theological 
seminary of Oinoinnati in 1841. While at 
college, and during the first few years of his 
ministry, he wrote many songs and ballads, 
two of which — namely, 1 Mae Nhad wrth y 
Llyw ’ and a translation of Byron's ‘ Destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib ’ — rank among the host 
W ol8h lyrics of the century . Those, together 
with songs denouncing slavery and a trans- 
lation of the ‘ Sorrows of Yamba,’ he pub- 
lished as 1 Caniadau Byrion’ (Aberystwyth, 

1 830, 8vo ; 8th edit. 1 806). 

From 1827 he memorialised the post oflico 
for a system of inland penny postage , togothor 
with a proportionate reduction (to 3d. por 
ounce) ior ocean postago, a subject on which 
lie corresponded With Elihu Burritt and ot hor 
American philanthropists. In 1851 he advo- 
cated a reduction in tho postage of printed 
matter, and his porsistent efforts at postal 
reform were recognised in 1883, when a tes- 
timonial of 4001., towards which the govern- 
ment contributed 501., was presented to him. 

For over twenty years (1821-43) he was 
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a constant contributor to ‘Y Dy^gedydd' 
the ‘Evangelical’ and other magazines, hut in 
Alay 1843 lio started, as a private organ of 
his oun, 0110 of the earliest cheap monthlies, 
known as ‘ Y Oronicl ’ (published at DoUelly 
at throe halfpence), tho editorship of wlii : h 
he handed over to his brother, ‘J, R, > lu 
1857. No magazine lias contributed more to 
tho political education of tho Welsh people 
Among other reforms that lie supported were 
tho extension of the franchise, catholic eman- 
cipation, the abolition of religious tests and of 
chureh rates, the temperance movement 
scientific agriculture, sanitary improvements 
and the construction of railways through 
Mid- Wales along the routes which were ulti- 
mately adopted, though others were long 
favoured by engineers and railway promoters. 
Boberts was also the first Wolsh writer to 
draw attontion to the unsatisfactory relation 
hot ween landlord and tenant in Wales by 
moans of tho typical story of ‘ Farmer Care- 
ful of Oilhaul Uchaf ’ (issuod in Welsh and 
English in 1850 ; 2nd edition, Conway, 1881, 
8vo), oiler which he published the facts as to 
his father’s tenancy in ' Diosg Farm, a Sketch 
of its History ’ (Newtown, 1854, 12mo). 

Despairing of seeing his reforms adopted, 
and forming an exaggerated notion of the 
civic liberty of tho United States, he resolved 
to establish a small Welsh settlement in East 
Tennessee, where ho purchased a large tract 
of land (much of it novor came to his posses- 
sion, as the vendor had no title to it). On 
3 Juno 1853 lvis brother Richard and a small 
party sailed thither from Liverpool, followed 
by Eoborts on 6 May 1857. The enterprise 
turned out disastrously owing to the great 
civil war. Rohorts’s aversion to all wars 
caused him to condomn tho militant action of 
tho northern statos,bul ho nevertheless urged 
tho right of tho colourod race to an equality 
of citizenship. Those views he expounded 
in volumes of sormons and addresses, en- 
titled ‘Proget.han, Darlitliiau a Chaniadau’ 
Utica, N.Y., 1802, 8vo j reprinted, Dolgelly, 
8G6), and ‘ Preguthau a Darlithiau ’ (Utica, 
1S65, 8vo), hut. tho latter was condemned 
and its salo prohibited. His views exposed 
him to much misropresontation and unpopu- 
larity. After ton. years of hardship and 
danger ho returned to this country, arriving 
in Liverpool on 80 Aug. 1867 ; in March 
following a national testimonial of 1,2461. 
was presented to him. He revisited America 
in 1870 for the purpose of disposing of his 
property, and, al'tor his rotum with. his 
brother Richard, the three brothers resided 
together at Brynniair, Conway. 

During liis later years mucli of his energy 
was spent in denominational quarrels, in 
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which he supported the congregational prin- 
ciple of self-government against attempts 
to organise the "Welsh independent churches 
on proshytcrian lines. In 1808 he started a 
weekly paper called ‘ Y Dvdd ' (published at 
Dolgelly), which was afterwards amalga- 
mated with ‘ Y Tyst.’ In 1878 he started 
another paper called ‘ Y Celt,’ which is still 
in existence. 

Ho died unmarried on 24 Sept. 1886, and 
was buried in Conway cemetery in the same 
grave as his two brothers, Richard and John, 
who had predeceased him. A monument, 
provided by public subscription, was placed 
over the grave, and a memorial tablet is in 
Llanbrynmair chapel. 

Roberts wrote (chiefly in Welsh) with 
terseness, clearness, and force. In addition 
to the works mentioned, as well as numerous 
pamphlets, he published: 1, ‘Cofianty Parch. 
John Roberts’ (a biography of his father), 
Llanelly, 1837, 8 vo. 2. ‘ Oasglind o dros 
l)dwy Fil o Bymnau’ (a collection of over 
two thousand hymns for the use of con- 
gregational churches), Llanelly, 1841 ; 7th 
edition, 1806. 8. ‘Letters on Improve- 

ments, addressed to Landlords and Road 
Commissioners, with a Petition to Parlia- 
ment for a Cheap Ocean Postage j a Memo- 
rial to tko Prime Minister for Franchise 
Reform,’ Newtown, 1862, 12mo. 4. ‘Gwai- 
tkiau Samuel Roberts,’ being a selection of 
Roberts’s articles in Welsh and English on 
politics (804 pages), Dolgelly, I860, 8vo. 
6. ‘IJolynlion Bywyd S. R. ’ (an autobio- 
graphy), Bala, 1876, 8vo. 6. 1 Pleadings for 
Reform,’ being reprints of some of his Eng- 
lish essay s, with additional notes and reminis- 
cences, Conway, 1879, 8vo. 

Richard Roberts (1810-1883), also 
known as GrulTydd Rhisiart, or ‘ G. R.,' 
youngest brother of Samuel Roberts, was 
bnvn at Diosg,near Llanbrynmair, on 3 Nov. 
1810. Ho was brought up as o farmer, trad 
had few educational advantages, but, like 
his brothers, had a strong literary taste. He 
wroto a good deal both of prose and verse 
for ‘ Y Oronicl ’ and other magazines, and 
was the author of a Welsh novel, entitled 
‘Jeffrey Jarman, y Meddwyn Diwygiedig’ 
(‘The Reformed Drunkard’), Machynlleth, 
1855, 8vo, Of liis poetry, ‘Can y Glep’ 
(‘ The Gossip ’) (which appeared in ‘ Y 
Oronicl' for November 1866) is a good 
specimen of Welsh satire. He married, 
3 Feb. 1863, Anne Jones, of Oastell Bach 
Rhayader, Radnorshire, who emigrated with 
him in 1850 to Tennessee, where he settled 
as a farmer. Returning to this country in 
September 1870, he retired toBrynmair, and 
frequently preached among the congrega- 


tionalists. He died on 26 July 1883; his 
wife died on 6 May 1880 ; their only child, 
Margaret, married Mr. John Williams of 
Conway. A volumo of sermons and dia- 
logues by himself and ‘ J. R.’ was published 
posthumously under the title, ‘ Pwlpud 
Conwy ’ (Bala, 1888, 8vo). 

[Coflant y Tri Brawfl (memoirs of the three 
brothers, with portraits and numerous illustra- 
tions, by the Rev. E. Pan Jones), Bala, 1893, 
8\-o, 2nd edition, 1804; Williams’s Montgomery- 
shire Worthies, pp. 288-91; Y Croniel for No- 
vember 1885; Y Qeninen for April 1891, July 
and October 1892, and March 1893 ; Hanes 
Eglwysi Annibynol Cymru (History of Welsh 
Congregational Churches), v. 57-61 ; Charles 
Ashton’s Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, pp. C23- 
828.] D. It. T. 


ROBERTS, THOMAS (1749 P-1794 P), 
artist, eldest son of John Roberts (1712- 
1796), architect of the town-hall and other 
public buildings in Waterford, by his wife, 
Mary Susannah (1716-1800), daughter of 
Major Francis SauteBe, of a family of Hugue- 
not refugees, was horn in Waterford about 
1749. Major Sautelle served in William Ill’s 
footguar ds at theBoyne, and settled in Water- 
ford about 1690 (cf . Aghbw, Protestant Exiles, 
1874, ii. 208 ; Ulster Journal, vol. iv.) Having 
studied landscape under George Mullins [q.vJ 
and John Butts [q. v.], Roberts exhibited 
from 1773 with the Society of Artists in the 
Strand, his London address being 64 Mar- 
garet Street. Chiefly devoting himself to 
^arklike landscape, and imitating the Dutch 
foliage pencilling with great skill, he was 
employed hy the Duke of Leinster, Lord 
Powerscourt, and others of the Irish no- 
bility to depict their country seats. His 
silvery tintswerefinelyreproducedbyThomas 
Milton [q. vj, who engraved Roberts’s ‘Lu- 
can’ and ‘Beau Park' for his ‘"Views of 
Seats in Ireland’ (1783). Many of his 
pieces are at Carton, the Duke of Leinster’s 
seat, and at Powerscourt. Having contracted 
phthisis, owing, it is said, to irregular habits, 
Roberts sailed for Lisbon to try the efiects 
of a warmer climate, hut died there soon 
after his arrival, about 1794, 

His younger brother, Thomas Sautblm 
Roberts (1760P-1826), horn at Waterford 
about 1760, was originally articled to Thomas 
Ivory (d. 1780), architect of theBluecoat Hos- 
pital, and for some years master of the archi- 
tectural soliool of the Royal Dublin Society ; 
but on the completion or his articles he was 
drawn to landscape-pointing, and followed 
his brother to London, where he exhibited 
landscapes at the Royal Academy regularly 
from 1789 to 1811. He exhibited onee more 
in 1818, after which hie name does not ap- 
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pear in the academy catalogues, though he 
sent a few landscapes to the British Institu- 
tion. He was latterly engaged upon views 
of the cities of Ireland, some of which have 
been engraved. In 1820 he was elected, in 
conjunction with William Ashford and Wil- 
liam Cuming, by the general body of Irish 
painters to nominate the first constituent 
members of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
which obtained its charter in 1828. Shortly 
afterwards he met with a stage-coach acci- 
dent, which induced nervous debility, and 
he died by his own hand in Dublin in 1820. 
Six of his pictures hang in the council-room 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy (Cata- 
logues). One of Roberts’s landscapes, with 
a river and cattle, was purchased for the 
National Gallery of Ireland in 1877 (Oat. 
1890, No. 116). A watercolour drawing of 
St. John’s, Kilkenny, is preserved in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Another brother, John Roberts (d. 1816), 
rector of Kill St. Nicholas, Waterford, was 
father of Sir Abraham Roberts [q. v.] 

[Burke’s Peerage, s.v. ‘ Roberts of Kandahar ; * 
Redgrave's Diet, of Artists, p. 381 ; Bryan’s 
Diet., of Painters and Engravers ; Graves’s 135 ct. 
of Artists, 1760-1880 ; Anthony Pawnin'? 
Artists of Ireland, pp. 7-8 ; Waterford Archreo- 
logiaal Soe. Journal, April and July 1890 ; notes 
kindly supplied by Walter Armstrong, esq.] 

T. S. 

ROBERTS, Sm WILLIAM (1006- 
1082), parliamentarian, bom in 1006, was 
the second son of Barne Roberts (d. 1010) 
of Willesden, and of Mary, daughter of Sir 
William Glover, alderman of London. Ho 
entered at Gray’s Inn on 7 Aug. 1022 (Postee, 
Reg. of. Cray’s Inn), and on 18 May 1624 he 
was knighted by James I at Greenwich (Mbt- 
oaim, Knights). Under Charles I he served 
ou various commissions, for compounding with 
delinquent importers of gold and silver lliroad 
(State Papers, Dom. James I, cccvi. No. 26, 
1686) and for enforcing thepractice of thelong 
bow (ib. ccdv. 78, 6 May 1637). But on tbe 
outbreak of the civil war he apponrs to have 
immediately aided with the parliamentary 
party. He was appointed a doputy lieute- 
nant of the county of Middlesex, and as such 
was ordered to receive the money collected 
for the relief of Brentford against the king 
(State Papers , Oar. I, cceoxoiii. 12, 20 Deo. 
1642), On 16 Nov. 1044 he wus directed to 
draw out three hundred men of tho trainod 
hands to suppress the rising at Windsor. 
There is no authority for the statement that 
he was a regicide. He continued, however, 
in minor employment, appeared in May 1660 
as head of the Middlesex miliiia ( Council 
Book, Record Office, 1 . Ldv. 844), and ou 


1 April 1632 ha was placed on the commis- 
sion lor removing obstructions in the sale of 
episcopal and crown lands (Commons' Jour- 
nals, yn.llS-, ef. Whitelocke, Memorials n 
274). Tho record of his purchases of church 
lands is ext ou«ivc. He bought the manor of 
Withering ton, Northampton, belonging to 
the bishopric of Peterborough ( Collectanea 
Topogr. et Geneal. i. 284; Addit, MS. 9049)- 
the prebondftl manors of Neasden and Charnl 
hers or Ohamberiainwood (Willesden) in 
1049, and of Harle^den, and he enclosed 
about two acres of waste belonging to the 
prebend of Neasden (Dysons, Environs of 
London, iv. (344, iii, 6L8). On 10 June 1053 
power was given to him to provide a minister 
tor the church of Kingsbury in Middlesex by 
the committee of plundered ministers (Coun- 
cil Book, Record Office, i.lxix. 250). In the 
same month he acted as one of the commis- 
sioners for the salo of forfeited estates (ib. 
lxix. 316, 16 June 1063). On 1 Nov. 1053 
he welb appointed a member of the council 
of Btate (Commons’ Journals, vii. 134). He 
was a commissioner for appeals in excise at 
a salary of 3001. por annum [11 April 1054) 
(Cal. State Papers, 1064, pp. 87, 343), a com- 
missioner for tho sale of crown lands (ib. 
p. 341), and from 1066 onwards an auditor 
nf the exchequer (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1659 passim ; Whttelocke, p. 630). He was 
returned as member for Middlesex county to 
tho parliament which was called for 17 Sept. 
1060 (Return of Members, i. 604), and was one 
of the sixty who roceived a summons to sit 
in Grom well’s House of Peers, 11 Dec. 1667 
( Whitelookb, p. 600). Aftor tho Restora- 
tion he was created a baronot, 8 Nov. 1661. 
He was buriod in Willcbden church on 27 Sept. 
1002 (Lysonb, Environs nf London, iii. 022). 

Roberts married Eleanor, daughter and 
heiress of Robort Atye, esq., of Kilburn, and 
loft a large family. On the death of hie 
grandson William, tho fourth baronet, in 
1700, tho title became extinct. 

[Authorities given abovo ; Middloaox County 
Records, iii. 308 ; Urwiek’s Nonconformity in 
Hertfordshire, p. 137 J Burke’s Extinct Baronet- 
age.] W. A. S. 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM (1586-1066), 
bishop of Bangor, was horn in 1686, lus 
descent being traced from Edwin, king of 
Tegeingl, and founder of one of the so-called 
tribes of Gwynedd (Yoeke, Royal Tribes of 
Wales, ed. 1887, p. 201 m.) According to 
local tradition ho was born at Plas Bennett, 
in the parish of Llandyraog, Denbighshire, 
and belonged to the Roberts family that long 
resided there, whoso sole representative is 
now Miss Gabriel Roberts of Ruthin. He 
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•was educated at Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
of wliicli lie became a fellow, and in 1619 
he held the office of proctor of the uni- 
vtrsity. In 1029 lie was appointed to the 
eub-deanery of Wells, which lie resigned 
( Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 19 March 
1637-8) on his promotion, through the in- 
terest of Laud, to the see of Bangor, as a re- 
ward (according to Wood) for his integrity 
in discovering church goods to the value of 
1,0007. Ilia consecration took place in Sep- 
tember 1637. He held, in conimendam with 
his bishopric, the rectory of Llandyrnog and 
the sinecure rectory of Llanrhaiadr in Cim- 
merch (both of which continued to he so 
held by his successors until 1859), together 
with the archdeaconries of Bangor and Angle- 
sea (which were held by occupants of the see 
between 1574 and 1686), 

He is said to have suffered much for his 
adherence to the king during the civil war. 
In 1649 his temporal estates were seques- 
trated, and the manor of Gogartli was sold 
on 18 July 1660, hut it is still one of the 
possessions of the see. lie is mentioned as 
•Doctor William lloberts, of Llauliddon 
(Llanelidan) in the county of Denbigh,’ in a 
list of those whose estates were declared for- 
feited for treason by an _ act of 18 Oct. 1652 
(Scobhix, Acts and Ordinances, ii. 216), hut 
all his property was restored to him in 1660. 
In tho following year he recommenced ser- 
vices in the cathedral and settled the ‘ orders 
and turns of preaching’ (his scheme is 
printed in Willis's Bangor , p. 289). 

He died on 12 Aug. 1606 at the rectory, 
Llandyrnog, near Denbigh, and was buried 
in the chancel of that church, where was 
placed an inscribed memorial slab, removed 
in 1877 to the south aisle near the font. By 
his will he bequeathed 1007. towards adorn- 
ing the choir of ‘ the poor cathedral church 
of Bangor, which (according to a letter ad- 
dressed by him to Laud on 29 Oct. 1639 J had 
then not a penny of yearly revenue to support 
the walls, much less to buy utensils 1 (C«7, 
State Papers, s.a.) This sum was devoted by 
his successor towards restoring the organ, 
lie also left 1007. to Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, to found an exhibition for a poor 
scholar from the diocese of Bangor, alike 
sum to Jesus College, Oxford, and 2007. to 
be distributed among the poor of West- 
minster and St. Giles’s, London, which were 
visited by the plague. A portrait of him, 
with beard and long hair, and wearing his 
robes and a close black cap, was formerly at 
Pontruflydd, near Denbigh. 

[Willis’s Survey of Bangor, pp. 113-13; 
Thomas’s Hist of the Diocese of St. Asaph, pp, 
414, 432 ; Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, pp, 
TOf, XVI, 


457-8 ; Wood’s Athenas Oxon. ii. 88S ; Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 2 ; le Neve's Fasti, 
i. 106, lii. 622; communication from the Rev. 
D. Williams, rector of Llandyrnog.) 

D. U. T. 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM (1767-1849), 
barrister and author, horn at Newington 
Butts, Surrey, in 1707, was second son of 
William Roberts. The family in eailier days 
possessed tho manor of Abergavenny, Mon- 
mouthshire. A marble tablet describing the 
genealogyfor threehundred years waserected 
m Abergavenny church by a kinsman, Wil- 
liam Hay wardltoherts[q. v.], provost of Eton. 
William Roberts, the lather, who appended 
some Latin hexameters to the inscription, be- 
came, after serving in the army, a successful 
tutor atWandsworth ; hepublished ‘ Thoughts 
upon Creation ’ in 1782, and ' Poetical At- 
tempts ’ in 1784 (Diet, living Authors, 1816). 

William Roberts the younger was sent 
first to Eton, and afterwards to St. Paul’s 
school, where his uncle, Richard Roberts, was 
head-master. In 1783 he gained a scholar- 
ship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Here 
his tutor was Thomas Burgess [q. v.J, whom 
Roberts helped both with his pupils and in 
his literary work. He graduated B.A. in 
1787 and M. A. in 1791. In 1788 he won the 
English-essay prize, the subject being ‘ Re- 
finement,’ and in 1791 edited for the univer- 
sity the 1 Marmora Oxoniensia.’ Dr. Cooke, 
the president of Corpus, described him as 
‘ the splendid ornament of his college.’ 

In 1791 Roberts travelled abroad as tutor. 
At Zurich he made the acquaintance of 
Lavater, and Gibbon invited him to dinner at 
Lausanne. On his return to England he 
studied law under Sir Allan Chambre. He 
was called to the bar from the Middle 
Temple on 28 Nov. 1806, hut subsequently 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn. He was already 
married, and early turned his attention to 
literature as a source of income. While at 
Oxford he had contributed to Murray's 
‘ English Review,' and in 1792 conducted a 
bi-weekly publication called ‘ The Looker- 
on,’ the greater part of which he wrote under 
the pseudonym of 1 the Rev. Simeon Olive- 
branch.’ Ilumorous articles were contri- 
buted by James Beresford, author of ‘ The 
Miseries of Human Life.’ Eighty-six num- 
bers of the 'Looker-on' appeared; all were 
reissued in Chalmers’s ‘British Essayists’ 
(vols. xxxv-xxxvii.) 

Prom 1811 to 1822 Roberts was editor of 
the ‘ British Review,’ a short-lived periodical, 
tory in politics, and advocating evangelical 
views on religious topics. One of the chief 
episodes of his editorship was a quarrel with 
Byron. To hostile criticism of Byron’s work, 

4sr 
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the poet retorted by some lines in ‘Don 
Juan’ (canto i, stanzas 209-10) on ‘My 
Grandmother’s Beyiew.’ Roberts inserted in 
liis paper an indignant reply, which Byron 
answered in a sarcastic ‘Letter to the Editor 
of My Grandmother’s Review.' This was 
published in the ‘ Liberal ’ in 181 9, and was 
reprinted in Byron’s ‘Works’ (I860), with 
Roberts’s original reply. 

Meanwhile Roberts had made some pro- 
gress in his profession, In 1800 he published 
a treatise on voluntary and fraudulent con- 
veyances, which, according to Kent ( Com- 
ment , p. 664, 8th ed.), was “a useful digest of 
the law on that subject,’ though ‘ written in 
had taste.’ The British Museum copy has 
manuscript notes by F. Hargrave. Four 
American editions appeared, the last in I860. 
In 1806 he issued a work on the si atute of 
frauds, which was republished in 1863, and 
of which thore were three American edi- 
tions (1823, 1833, I860). Another legal 
work 1 On the Law of Wills and Codicils,’ 
published in 1809, gave Roberts an assured 
professional position. A second edition in 
two volumes appeared in 1816, and a third, 
with supplement, in 1837. 

In 1812 Roberts was appointed a com- 
missioner in bankruptcy, and was sent with 
Sir Benjamin Hobhouso [q. v.] and (Sir) 
George Sowlcy Iloh-oy d [q. v.] to inquire into 
the condition of Lancaster gaol. He also 
visited the gaols at Chester and other towns, 
and suggested various improvements. At 
the same Lime he practised on tho home cir- 
cuit and took pupils in his chambers when 
in town. Among thorn was Lord Melbourne. 
In. 1818 he was appointed a charity commis- 
sioner, By 1823 he had an income inde- 
pendent of literature j but he was always ox- 
tending his acquaintance among politicians 
and literary men. In 1814 he first met Wil- 
liam Wilberforce at the house of Weyland, 
proprietor of the ‘ British Review,’ ana sub- 
sequently became his intimate friond, In 
1814, too, lie first visited Hannah More, who 
had long found in Roberts's sisters her closest 
friends. With the evangelicals his influence 
continued great. In 1827 he dofonded the 
British and Foreign Bible Society from an 
attaok in the ‘Quarterly Review.’ From 1828 
to 1836 he resided at Clapham, where he be- 
came acquainted with Charles Bradley [q.v.], 
tho evangelical incumbent of St. James’s 
Ohapol, and wrote his ‘Portraiture of a 
Christian Gentleman’ (1829). This pieco, 
which was inspired by Hannah More’S 
4 Spirit of Prayer,’ was at first published 
anonymously; but a second edition, issued 
within theyear, bore tho author'B name. The 
work was highly popular in America, where 


an edition appeared in 1831. In politics hs 
was Btill a tory, and in consequence of some 
‘Letters to Lord Grey on Parliamentary and 
Ecclesiastical Reform,’ which he wrote in 
the tory interest in 1830-1, he was deprived 
by the whigs of his charity oommissionership 
in 1831. When the bankruptcy court was re- 
constituted in the following January, he was 
also deprived of his post there. From 1832 to 
1836, however, he was secretary to the eccle- 
siastical revenues commission. Meanwhile 
Roberts’s sister, who was Hannah More’s exe- 
outrix, entrusted him with the life ofthat lady 
and his ‘ Memoirs of Hannah More ’ was pub- 
lished in 4 vole, in 1834. Two editions of two 
thousand copies each were Bold within the 
year ; and an edition in 2 vols. was even more 
successful. It was reprinted in 1872 in the 
Nonpareil series of English classics. The lite- 
rary merit of the work was not proportionate 
to its success. The ‘ Quarterly Review’ (No. 
lii. p. 416) criticised it unfavourably; and 
Prescott the historian declared that ' Hannah 
More hud been done to death by her friend 
Roberts’ (Bior/r, and Grit. Miscellanies, 1856, 
p. 180). In 1838 a better ‘ Life ’ by Thompson 
appeared. 

In 1835 Roberta retired from public life, 
and settled successively at Wimbledon, Slinl- 
ford, near Guildford, and Abbey Orchard 
House, St. Albans, 1 n 1887 he was declared 
equal with the Rev. William Nicholson in a 
competition for a prize of two hundred 
guineas offered by the Christian Influence 
Society for an essay upon the character and 
qualifications requisite in ministers of reli- 
gion. Tho two essays wore printed in a 
volume entitlod * The Call upon the Christian 
Church considered,’ 1838. Roberts's laBt 
work, ‘The History of Lei tor- writing from 
the Earliest Period to the Fifth Century’ 
(1843), consisted of selected specimens of an- 
cient letters chronologically arranged, with a 
few nolos. The author lost 2007, hv the 
publication. A posthumous work, ‘Church 
Memorials,’ Was edited by his son Arthur. 
Roberts was activo to the last in charitable 
and religious work, lie died at Orchard 
IIouso, St. Albans, on 21 May 1849. Roberts 
married, in 1796, Elizabeth Anne, elder 
daughter of Radclylfe Sidebottom, esq., 
bencher of the Middle Temple, and by her 
hud ten children, 

Roberts was admitted to the Athenmum 
Club without ballot in 1826 on the proposi- 
tion of Hebor. lie was an excellent public 
speaker. Ilis energy was abundant, but Ins 
critical judgmentwas hammered by his narrow 
religious creed. Theportrait of him by Wood- 
man, prefixed to his * Life,’ shows a refined 
and rather handsome face. 
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Arthur Roberts £1801-1886), the eldest 
son, a graduate of Oriel College, Oxford, was 
rector of Woodrising, Norfolk, from 1831 
until his death, lie published, among other 
works, the ‘ Life, Letters, and Opinions of 
William Roberts’ (I860), and edited his 
father’s ‘Okurch Memorials and Charac- 
teristics ’ (1874) (Times, 7 Sept. 1880 ; 
Record, 10 Sept.) 

William Roberts, the barrister and au- 
thor, must be distinguished from another 
William Roberts, who was steward of the 
court leet of the manor of Manchester in 
1788. Tho latter published a ‘ Charge ’ to 
the grand jury of his court in 1788, and 
‘ The Fugitives, a Comedy ’ (Warrington, 
1701, 8vo). 

[Rev. A. Roberts's Life of William Roberts ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Harford’s Life of Bishop 
Burgess, pp. 80-01 ; Life of W. WilberfoTaa, by 
his Sons, IV. 160, and elsewhere; Bent. Mag. 
1819, ii. 107-] G. Ln N. 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM HAYWARD, 
D.D. (d. 1791), poet and biblical critic, said 
to be of Gloucestershire origin, was educated 
at Eton, whence he was elected to a scholar- 
ship at King’s College, Cambridge. In 1766 
he contributed English versos to tho univer- 
sity collection, on the visit of the Duke of 
Newcastle. ITo graduated B.A. in 1767, be- 
came an assistant master at Eton School in 
the same year, and in 1768 gained the mem- 
bers’ prize at Cambridge on the subject, 
1 Utrum diversarum Gentium Mores et In- 
stituta a diverso earum situ explicari pos- 
sint P * Cambridge, 1768, 4to. While Hayley 
was at Eton his poetical aspirations were 
encouraged by Roberts, then an usher in 
the school. In 1700 Roberts commenced 
M.A., and in 1771 he was appointed to a fel- 
lowship at Eton College. He was created 
D.D. at Cambridge in 1778, waB presented to 
the rectory of Everdon, Northamptonshire, 
in 1778, and was inducted to the rectory of 
Farnham Royal, Buckinghamshire, on 3 J erne 
1779 (Baker, Northamptonshire, i. S67 ; 
Lipscomb, Buckinghamshire, iii. 279). On 
the death of Dr. Edward Barnard he was ap- 
ointedprovost of Eton College on 12 Deo. 
781 (BTaewood, Alumni Eton. pp. 80, 340). 
For many years he was one of the king’s 
chaplains. He died at Eton on 6 Dec. 1791 
(Gent. Mag. 1791, ii. 1105). 

Roberts was twice married. By his first 
wife he had six or seven children; his second 
wife was sister of Thomas Chamberlayne, 
fellow of Eton College. According to Cole, 
he was ‘ a portly man and of much pride and 
stale, and was used to have routs, as they 
are called, in the college apartments, for oard 


playing, which filled the college court with 
carriages and tumult, not much to the edifi- 
cation of a place of education' (Addit. MS. 
6879, f. 88 6). Madame D’Axblay wrote ; 

' The provost ia very fat, with a large paunch 
and gouty legs. He is good-humoured, lo- 
quacious, gay, civil, and parading. I am 
told, nevertheless, he is a poet, and a very 
good one’ (Diary and Letters, 28 Nov. 1786, 
iii. 226, edit. 1842). 

His principal work is : 1. 'Judah Restored, 
a poem in six books’ and in blank verse, two 
vols, London, 1774, 12mo. Selections from 
this poem are printed in Walsh’a ‘ Works of 
the British Poets,’ vol. xxxvii. (New York, 
1822). Southey, who numbers Roberts ‘with 
the same respectable class as the author of 
“Leonidas” and the “Athenaid,”’ mentions 
‘ J udah Restored ’ as ono of the first books 
be possessed in his boyhood. 1 I read it often,’ 
he adds, ‘ and can still recur to it with satis- 
faction, and perhaps I owe something to the 
plain dignity of its stylo, which is suited to 
the subject, and everywhere hears the stamp 
of good sense and erudition.’ Robert Arie 
Willmott (Lines qf Sacred Poets, ii. 324, 327) 
remarks that “‘Judah Restored” is such a 
work as might be produced by a scholar 
familiar with the treasures of antiquity, whose 
fancy had been formed and regulated by the 
best models, and whose ear was attuned to 
the majestic rhythm of our British epic;’ 
but tbe utmost that can be finally admitted 
of Roberts’s achievement, from a purely 
literary point of view, is that it was well- 
intentioned. 

Hie other works are : 2. ‘ A Poetical Essay 
on the Existence, the Attributes, and the 
Providence of God,’ Sparta, London, 1771, 
4to. 8. ‘ A Poetical Epistle to Christopher 
Anstey, Esq., on the English Poets, chiefly 
those who have written in Blank Verse’ 
(anon.), London, 1773, 4to. 4. ‘ Corrections 
of various Passages in the English Version 
of the Old Testament ; upon the authority 
of ancient Manuscripts ana ancient Versions,’ 
London, 1794, 8vo, a posthumous work pub- 
lished by his son, William. The leading object 
of the author was to reduce the number of 
italicised supplementary words which occur 
in tbe authorised version (Ohme, Bibl Biblica, 
p. 376). A collection of Roberts’s ‘Poems’ 
appeared at London in 1774, 8vo ; new edit. 
1776. His oldest eon_, the Rev. William 
Roberts, fellow and vice-provost of Eton 
Collage and rector of Worplesdon, Surrey, 
died on 1 Jan. 1883, aged 71 (Gent. Mag. 
1838, i. 280). 

[Addit. MS. 6879, f. 148 ; Campbell’s Speci- 
mens of the British Poets, 1841, p 628 ; Gent, 
Meg. 1791 ii. 862, 1016, 1792 i. I860, 1812 ii, 
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678; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn); Nichols’s 79, ISO; Holyoake's Sixty Years of an^ArnTT" 
Lit. AnoedoteB, ix. 187; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] tor’s Life, i. 105; Parish’s List of Cartlmsumf 

T. 0. 1879, p. 198 ; Beehive, 23 Sept. 1871 ; inform^ 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM PROWTING tion from Rev. 0. B. Roberts and Mrs. Stuart 
(1806-1871), solicitor and trades-union ad- {■» ™ daughter of W. P. Roberts), and Sir 
vocate, the youngest son of Thomas Roberts, u. i. Wood.] C. W, S. 

viear of Chelmsford, Essex, and master of ROBERTSON, ABRAHAM (1751- 
the grammar school there, was bom at 1826), astronomer and mathematician son 
Chelmsford in 1806, and educated at Charter- of Abraham Robertson, a man of humble 
house School, London, which he entered in station, was born at Dunse, Berwick on 
1820. In 1828 he was admitted a solicitor 4 Nov. 1761. Robertson was educated at 

and practised at Bath, and afterwards at Westminster, and early in life kept a school 
Manchester, having an office also in Essex at Ryle in Northumberland, and afterwards 
Street, Strand, London. While he was at at Dunse. When about twenty-four he mi- 
Bath, in 1838, he became acquainted with grated to London, in the hope of obtaining 
Henry Vincent and other leading chartists, a situation in the East Indies ; but his 
and was subsequently closely associated in patron died, and lio was thrown on his own 
many agitations for the extension of tlio resources. Proceeding alone to Oxford, he 
franchise and the improvement of the con- met with great success, and was patronised 
dition of the working classes. He acted as by Dr. Smith, the Savilian professor of as- 
legal adviser to Eeargna O’Connor’s ' land tronomy, and othera. He matriculated from 
bank,’ and his association with that scheme Christ Church on 7 Dec. 1775, graduated 
caused him considerable pecuniary loss. B.A. 1779, M.A. 1782, and took orders at 
Prom 1843 he was concerned in nearly all Christmas 1782, in which year he obtained 
the law affairs of the trade unions, and in the chancellor’s medal for an English essay 
1844 was formally appointed by the Miners’ on ‘Original Composition.’ He became one 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland of the chaplains of Christ Church, 
as their standing legal adviser, at 1,000/. a In 1784 Robertson succeeded Dr. Austin 
year, his popular title being the ‘ minors’ ae lecturer for Dr. Smith, who was then act- 
attorney-general.’ lie was a most able, in- ing as a physician at Cheltenham. On the 
defatigable, and pertinacious advocate, and death of tlio latter in 1797, Robertson took 
became the ' terror of many a local bench.’ his place as Savilian professor of geometry. 

In 1862 and 1863, after a visit to the Holy His lecLures were clear, and he was always 
Land, he delivered lectures on biblical sub- anxious to encourage his pupils. Thus he 
jects in Manchester and neighbourhood, at printed in 1804 a demonstration of Euclid V, 
the request of local church of England so- Definition 5, for the benefit of beginners. In 
cieties. One of the last casos in which he 1789 ho was presented by the dean and 
was engaged was the organisation, in 1867, canons of Christ Church to the vicarage of 
of the defence of the fenians Allen, Larkin, Ravensthorpe, near Northampton, but his 
and O'Brien, tho so-called Manchester mar- principal residence was still in Oxford. In 
tyrs, who were hanged for the murder of a 1795 the Royal Society elected him a fellow, 
policeman, ne shortly afterwards retired Robortson gave evidence before a committee 
to Heronsgate Houso, Riolcmausworth, Ilert- of the nouse of Commons on the expediency 
fordshire, where ho died on 7 Sept. 1871, of replacing London Bridge by a single arch 
aged 64, and was buried at Ckorley "Wood (see the report published m 1801). In 1807 
church, Rickmansworth. he was in London making calculations for 

He was married twice : first to Mary Lord Grenville’s system of finance, and in 
Moody of Bath; and, secondly, to Mary Alice 1808 ho drew up the tables for Spencer 
Hopkins, a descendant of Dr. Hopkins, Perceval's system of increasing the smking 
bishop of Londonderry, and left children by ftxnd by granting lifo annuities on govern- 
hoth marriages. ment security. Ilo was made Savilian pro- 

He published : 1. ‘The Haswell Colliery fessor of astronomy from 1810. He died on 
Explosion, 28 September 1844: Narrative- 4 Dec. 1826 at the Radcliffe Observatory, 
Report of the Proceedings at the Coroner's Oxford, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Inquest,' &c., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1844. St. Poter's-in-the-East. lie married, about 
2. ‘ "What 1b a Traveller P Random Chapters 1790, Miss Bacon of Drayton in Berkshire, 
on the Sunday Restriction Bill of August who predeceased him. He had no children. 
1854,’ 1865. 8. ‘ Trade Union Bill, 1871,’ Ilis chief work, dedicated to Dr. Cyril 
1871. Jackson [ q . vj, dean of Ohrist Ohureh, was 

[Webb’s Hist, of Trade-Unionism, 1894, p. ‘Sectionum Couionrum Libri VII,’ 1792, 
J64; Gammnge’s Chartist Movement, 1894, pp with on exhaustive survey of the history of 
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the study (sea a review in the British Critic, 
1792, p. 871). A shorter * Geometrical Trea- 
tise on Oonios ’ was published in 1802, which 
was still further abridged in ' Elements of 
Conic Sections,’ 1818 ; 2nd edit. 1826. He 
made calculations for the Earl of Liverpool’s 
1 Coins of the Realm,’ 1805, and drew up an 
appendix on the relative values of gold and 
silver among the Persians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans. lie also superintended the publica- 
tion of the works of Archimedes, which were 
prepared for the press by Torelli, and of the 
second volume of Bradley’s 1 Astronomical 
Observations,’ commenced by Dr. Thomas 
Ilornsby {Greenwich Boy. dbserv. Astron, 
Observations, 1st ser. vol. li. 1798, &c.) The 
former was completed in 1792 ; the latter, a 
work of much labour, in 1805. There aTe five 
papers by Robert son in the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions : 1 1. ‘A Demonstration of the 
Binomial Theorem,’ 1796. 2. ‘A new De- 
monstration of the Binomial Theorem when 
the Exponent is a Emotion,’ 1800. 8. ‘ On 
the Precession of the Equinoxes,’ 1807; 
ascribing previous errors to the crude state 
of the doctrine of compound rotatory mo- 
tion; ' in 1808 Robertson published a ‘Reply 
to a Monthly and Critical Reviewer,’ in 
answer to strictures on this paper. 4. ‘A 
Direct Method of calculating the Eccentric 
from the Mean Anomaly,’ 1810. 5. * On 
Maakelyne’s Formulas for obtaining the Lon- 
gitude and Latitude from the Right Ascen- 
sion and Declination, and vice versa,’ 1816. 
Robertson wrote ‘A Concise Acoount of 
Logaril hms ’ (App. to Simson’s ' Euclid,’ 21st 
edit. 1825) ; and he contributed several 
papers to the first series of the ‘British 
Critic,’ and two to the ‘ Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal,’ 1822, viz. ‘Meteorologi- 
cal Observations ’ made at the Badcliffe Ob- 
servatory in 1816-21 ,’ and 1 On some Mis- 
takes relating to Dr. Bradley’s Astrono- 
mical Observations and Harriott's Manu- 
scripts.’ 

[Gent.Mng. 1827. i. 176; Biogr. Diet. Living 
Authors, 1816; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.] 

W. F. S. 

ROBERTSON, ALEXANDER (1670 ?- 
1749), thirteenth baron of Struan or Strowan, 
and chief of the clan Robertson, son of Alex- 
ander Robertson, twelfth baron of Struan, 
by his second wife, Marion, daughter of 
deneral Baillie of Letham, was born about 
1670. He was sent to the university of 
St. Andrews to be educated for the church; 
but bis father and his brother, by a former 
marriage of his father, having both died in 
1688, he succeeded to the estates and the 
chieftaincy of the clan while still at the 
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university. Afcthe revolution he left th' 
university to join Dundee in his highlan! 
campaign. He did this in direct opposition to 
the wish of his mother, who, in order to deter 
him from carrying out his purpose, wrote as 
follows in a letter to the Robertsons, dated 
Corie, 26 May 1689 : 1 Gentlemen, tho’ you 
have no kindness for my son [the clan had 
some doubts as to her shore iu the death of the 
sou by the first wife], yet for God’s sake have 
it for the laird of Strowan. He is going to 
Badenoeh just now; for Ohrist's sake come 
in all haste and stop him, for he will not he 
advised by me’ {Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th 
Rep. pt, viii. p. 37). The letter seems to 
hove been sent under cover to Donald Ro- 
bertson of Calvein, who, on the following 
day, wrote to his young chief: ‘Honoured 
chief, it seems our tryst will not hold, there- 
fore I wish you to take the most credable [*&] 
way to begin in your king’s service.’ This 
letter, with either her own or a copy of it. 
was enclosed by the chief’s mother on 29 May 
with a letter to Lord Murray, then acting 
for his father, the Duke of Atholl ; she asked 
Murray to consider the doouments, but not 
to let it be known to the Robertsons that she 
sent them, ‘ for,’ she affirms, ‘ they will kill 
me ’ (tS.) The chief and the Robertsons were 
then, with the Atholl men, acting a neutral 
part, and the chiefs mother expressed her 
satisfaction that, notwithstanding his youth- 
ful folly, he was meanwhile ‘ ruled by hi« 
friends in Atholl ’ (»}.) Some time before 
the battle of Killiecrankie, Dundee had his 
headquarters in Strowan, from whioh he 
addressed several letters ; hut, probably on 
account of the influence of Lord Murray, the 
RobertBons were not present at the battle. 
It was, however, reported to Lord Murray, 
on 29 July, that Robertson and Duncan 
Menzies, with an advanced part of King 
Jnmes’s forces, had passed Dunkeld on the 
way to Angus, and were threatening to kill 
all who refused to join them (ib. p. 41). 
Subsequently the Robertsons ware sent by 
General Gannon to reconnoitre Perth, where 
they were attacked by Mackay’s forces and 
completely routed. For taking part in the 
rising Robertson, though still under age, 
was in 1890 attainted by parliament, and nis 
estates were forfeited. He made his escape 
to France, and, after remaining for some time 
at the court of St. Germains, is said to have 
served in the French army in one or two 
campaigns. After the accession of Queen 
Anne in 1703, he obtained a remission, and 
returned to his estates ; but, as he did not 
get the remission passed through the great 
seals, the forfeiture of 1690 was never legally 
repealed. The Duke of Perth wrote of him 
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in 1706 ; ‘ He lifts ever been scrupulously loyal 
[to the Jacobite cause], and since his return 
to his own country would never take any oath 
nor meddle with those who now govern ’ (the 
Duke of Perth’s ‘Instructions’ in Hooke’s 
Correspondence, p. 228). 

“With about five hundred of his clan 
Btruon joined the standard of Mar in 1715. 
Some lime before 22 Sept, he was sent for- 
ward bv Mar with a party of the Robertsons 
to reinforce Colonel Hay, who then occupied 
Perth. Mar at the same time wrote to llay 
as follows : ‘ You must take care to please 
the Elector of Strowan, as they call him. 
lie is an old colonel, but, as he says him- 
self, understands not much of the trade. So 
he’ll be ready to be advised by Colonel 
Balfour and Urquhart ’ (Chambers, His- 
tory of the Rebellion, in 1715). At Sheri 1T- 
niuir the Robertsons, with the Atholl men, 
were stationed on the left wing, which was 
entirely routed by Argyll’s horse. The chief 
himselif was taken prisoner during the battle, 
but was rescued by his kinsman, Robert 
Robertson of Invervaclc. After the battlo 
ho was again taken prisoner, but while being 
conveyed to Edinburgh made his escape by 
the assistance of his sister Margaret. lie 
again took refuge in France, whore he was 
for some time one of the colonels of the 
Scots brigade (Chambers, Illustrations qf 
the Author of Waverley, ed. 1884, p. 4). In 
1728 the estate of Struan was granted by 
the government to the chief’s sister Mar- 
garet, ‘for the subsistence of herself and 
other poor relations and nieces ’ of the chief 
(Cal, Treasury Papers, 1720-8, p. 221). On 
his return in 1726 she disponed it in trust 
for the behoof of her brother, and in tho 
event of his death without lawful heirs to 
Duncan, son of Alexander Robertson of 
Drumaohuno, her father's cousin and the 
next lawful heir of the family, It is stated 
also that he forcibly removed her from tho 
house— being unable to abide her imperious 
disposition — and sent her to the westoru 
isles (Ramsay, Scotland and Scotsmen in the 
Eighteenth Century, i. 82). Sho died in 
1727. Struan obtained a remission from the 
government in 1781. 

The Robertsons were not out as a clan in 
1746, but about 140 of Struan’s tenants in 
Rannoch joined the highland army. Tho 
old chief himself attended as a spectator, 
and was present at the battle of Preston- 
pans. Alter the battle he was persuaded to 
return home, and the Robertsons, during 
the remainder of the campaign, were inaor- 
poratedin the Atholl brigade. As a special 
mark of respeot, and doubtless much to bis 
gratification, he was driven hack to his house 
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at Carle in Sir John Cope’s oama^Tand 
clad in his fur-lmed coat, the most remark- 
able trophy of the highlanders’ spoil 
there was then no road for wheeled convey- 
ances to Ilia residence, the carriage having 
been driven as far as it could be pulled was 
carried the remaining distance on the shoul- 
ders of the clansmen (Chambers, History of 
the Rebellion of 1745, od. 1869, p. 137), Qn 
account of his great age, and the fact that he 
had taken no _ active part in the rising, his 
name was omitted in the list of proscrip- 
tions. He thus enjoyed the unique distinc- 
tion of having beon ‘ out ’ in all the three 
great rebellions, and of havingescaped with 
merely nominal punishment. He died with- 
out lawful issue at his house at Carie m 
Rannoch on 18 April 1749, in his eighty- 
first year, and was buried in the family tomb 
at Struan. Although the distance was 
eighteen miles, the funoral was attended by 
about two thousand mourners. 

Struan, in the leading traits of his cha- 
racter, bore a faint resemblance to Simon 
Frasor, lord Lovat, Mb university education, 
as was the case with Lovat, only serving to 

eristics of^ blio Celtic chief. But his per- 
sonality was weaker, and he was more trust- 
worthy as well as more amiable. HU worst 
fault was perhaps his disregard of his lawful 
debts ; he was accustomed to have all the 
passes in his vioinity guarded that he might 
have timely warning of the arrival of the 
officers of justice.^ On one occasion an officer 
did obtain admission to him, and was received 
with every mark of court esy ; but the women 
of tho house, having got an inkling of his 
errand, stripped him naked and soused him 
under the pump (Ramsay, Scotland and Scots- 
men, p. 33). Si ruan had considerable reputa- 
tion as a wit, and cultivated poetry, although 
in a somewhat cnroless and reckless fashion. 
Many of his poems are stated to have been 
copied from his own recitations while in his 
cups. A volume of them was published sur- 
reptitiously shortly after his death, and an 
abridged edition appeared at Edinburgh in 
1786 — but without a data on the title-page — 
under the title ‘The History and Martial 
Achievements of the Robertsons of Strowan, 
and the Poems on Various Subjects and Oc- 
casions by lion. Alex. Robertson of Strowan, 
Esquire,’ Robertson is oredited by some with 
b eing the prototype of the Baron Brad wardlne 
inSoott’s 1 Waverley,’ and the theory obtains 
some corroboration from the fact that Scott 
puts in the mouth of the baron a stanza of 
Struan’s poetry: 

for cruel love has gartsn’d [gartered] lowmyleg. 
And clad my haunches in a philabeg. 
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As Struan died without lawful issue, he 
was succeeded in the estate hy Duncan 
Robertson of Drmnaohune ; but, as Duncan 
was not included in the indemnity, he was 
dispossessed of the estate in 1752, and re- 
tired to France.. Duncan’s son, Alexander 
Robertson, obtained, however, a restitution 
of Struan in 1784, and on his death without 
issue, in 1822, it was inherited by Alexander 
Robertson, a descendant of Duncan Mur, 
brother of Donald Robertson [ 4 . v.], tutor of 
Struan. 

[Chambers’s Histories of the Rebellions and 
Illustrations of the Author of Wavsrley; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. pt. viii.; Nathaniel 
Hooke’s Correspondence (in the Bnnnatyne 
Club) ; Ramsays Scotland and Scotsmen in the 
Eighteenth Century ; Martial Achievements of 
the Robertsons; Douglas's Baronage of Scot- 
land ; Robertson’s Brief Account of the Clan 
Donnachaidh, 1894.] T. F. H. 

ROBERTSON, ANDREW (1777-1846), 
miniature-painter, born at Aberdeen on 
14 Oct. 1777, was the youngest of the 
five sons of William Robertson of Drumna- 
hoy and his wife Jean, daughter of Alex- 
ander Ross of Balnagowan, Ills brother 
Archibald is separately noticed; another 
brother Alexander born at Aberdeen on 
13 May 1772, studied miniature-painting in 
London under Samuel Shelley [q. v.], fol- 
lowed bis brother Archibald to America, and 
died in 1841, leaving descendants. 

Andrew was at first intended for the 
medical profession, and took a dogres at 
Mariaclml College, Aberdeen. The support 
of his family devolving upon him, he adopted 
art as a profession, and after studying in 
Edinburgh under Alexander Nasmyth [q, v.], 
and for a short time under Sir Ilenry Rae- 
burn [q. v.], he started practice in Aber- 
deen as a miniature-painter, adding to his 
income by painting scenery for local thea- 
trical performances. Ilia manner of minia- 
ture-painting was based upon instructions 
from his elder brother, Archibald. In June 
1801 he came to Loudon, and, securing the 
interest of William Hamilton, R.A., Sir 
Martin Archer Shea, P.R.A, [q.v.J and other 
noted painters, obtained admission to the 
schools of the Royal Academy. There his 
work quickly attracted notice. He first ex- 
hibited miniatures at the Royal Academy in 
1802. Gaining the patronage of Benjamin 
West, P.R.A. [q. y.], he painted West's por- 
trait in miniature, and had it engraved in 
mezzotint by (4. Dawe. At this time the 
leading miniature-painters in London were 
Richard Oosway, R.A., and S. Shelley; and 
as Robertson’s stylo of painting was entirely 
different from theiis, being of a more direct 
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and academical nature, a large field was open 
to him, of which he took full advantage, and 
he Tapidly became one of the leading minio- 
ture-painterB of the day. His work was 
hosed on careful studies and copies made 
from works of great painters, and, if it lacked 
the delicate fancy and individuality of Cos- 
way and Shelley, it possessed more solid 
quality and more direct honesty of purpose. 

In D eoember 1805 Robertson was appointed 
miniature-painter to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex, and in February 1807 obtained the 
privilege of going to Windsor and painting 
portraits of the Prince of Wales and other 
members of the royal family. Robertson 
was in 1807 one of the founders and the first 
secretary of the short-liyed society known as 
the Associated Artists in Watercolours. He 
became a leader among the Scottish residents 
in London. In 1803 he was one of the origi- 
nators of an artists’ corps of volunteers, and 
on their services being declined, he joined 
the volunteer corps of loyal North Britons 
under Lord Reay, and was appointed lieu- 
tenant on S Oct. 1803, with command of 
two rifle companies. In 1814r-16 Robertson 
was one of the most active promoters of the 
charitable scheme which resulted in the for- 
mation of the Caledonian Asylum in London. 
In 1815 he paid a long visit to Paris, where 
the works of art brought together hy Napo- 
leon were in course of dispersal. Robertson 
continued to exhibit at the Royal Academy 
and other exhibitions up to 1842. He had 
several eminent pupils, including Sir Wil- 
liam Charles Ross [q, v.JHe died at Hamp- 
stead on 6 Dec. 1846. He married the only 
daughter of Samuel Boxill of Waterford, 
Barbados, by whom he left a family, Several 
miniatures by Robertson were exhibited by 
his son, the lato Samuel Boxill Robertson, at 
South Kensington in 1806, includingportraits 
of Sir Francis 0 hantrey,Prmces 9 Amelia, Sir 
David Wilkie, and Archdeacon Coxa. 

[Letters and Papers of Andrew Robertson, 
ed. by Emily Robertson; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists; Eoget's Hist, of the ‘Old Watercolour' 
Society ; Catalogues of Die Miniature Exhibi- 
tion, 1865, the Royal Academy, Rnd other Exhi- 
bitions ; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893.] 

L, 0, 

ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD (1766- 
1835), miniature-painter, born atMonymusk 
in Scotland on 8 May 1765, was eldeet son 
of William Robertson of Drumnahoy, near 
Aberdeen, and Jean Ross, his wife ; Andrew 
Robertson [q. v.] was his brother. He was 
educated at Aberdeen, and received his first 
instruction in drawing from a deaf-and- 
dumb artist. In 1786 lie came to London 
and became a student of the Royal Aco- 
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demy, working under Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and ' Benjamin West. Ilis miniature por- 
traits soon attracted attention. Hearing 
through some Scottish friends that there was 
an opening for his art in the new world, 
Robertson removed to America. The Earl 
of Buchan, who was interested in his pro- 
gress, gave him a letter of recommendation 
to Washington, and entrusted to him a gift 
known as the ‘ Wallace Box,’ requesting at 
thosamo time a portrait of Washington from 
the pencil of Robertson. This introduction 
gained for Robertson admission into the 
family circle of Washington. He painted a 
portrait of Washington in oils for Buchan, 
and miniatures of Washington and his wife 
in watercolours on ivory, which are in the 
possession of two of Robertson’s grand- 
daughters. Robertson met with so much 
success that he settled in Now York, and was 
joined by his brother Alexander in 1792. 
They set up a drawing school at 79 Liberty 
Street, Now York, known us the Columbian 
Academy. Both brothers became prominent 
citizens in Now York. Archibald diod there 
in 1880. An engraved portrait of him was 
published in 1805. 

Archibald married, in 1793, Eliza, daugh- 
ter of Andrew Abramse and Magdalen Lis- 
ponard of Now York, and had. a numerous 
family, of whom tho fourth son, Anthony 
Lispenard Robertson, became oliief justice 
of New York. 

{"Letters and Papers of Andrew Robertson, 
edited by Emily Robertson ; Unpublished Wash- 
ington Portraits (Mngazino of American History, 
April 1888) ; Appleton's Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 
can Biography.] L. C. 

ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD (tf.1847), 
mnjor-general and director of the East India 
Company, was nominated a cadot in 1800, 
and was made ensign in the 0th native in- 
fantry (Bombay establishment) on 22 May 
1801. On 17 Oet. ho booamo lieutenant. 
Shortly before this tbe gaokwar of Gujnrut 
had called in the help of the government of 
Bombay, and a British resident (Major 
Walker) had been appointed. Tho Arab 
troops, wbicb formed the garrison of Bnroda, 
mutinied and seized the gaokwar. Robert- 
son took part in the siogo by which Baroda 
was recovered. In 1803 he was given tho 
command of a local corps in Gujarat, and 
in tho following yonv ho was also employed 
os a revenue officer. 

In 1805, when arrangements wore made 
for the administration of Gujarat, ho was 
appointed first assistant of the collect orsliip 
of Knira, and remained twelve yoars in this 
position. He assisted Colonel Walker In tho 
operations undertaken in 1807-8 to compel 


tho rajputs of Kat tiawar to pay tkeir tribute 
to the gaekwar, including the siege of the. 
fort of Ii- 0 .rt.doma ; and he was also present 
at the siege of Malia in 1809. Il e became- 
captain in t he army on 4 July 1811, and in 
the Gth native infantry on 1 Oet. 1812. 

In 1817 he was made collector of the- 
eastern zilla, north of the Malii; and in 
1828 ho was given charge of the province of 
Khandeish as collector and magistrate. He 
found this important district in a very dis- 
turbed stalo, but he organised police, put 
down robbery and murder, corrected abuses 
and at the end of three years left it in good' 
order. In 1827 he was appointed resident 
at Satara (a post afterwards occupied bv 
Ontram and Bartle Frcre). There he worked 
smoothly with the rajah while satisfying his 
own government. IIo became major on 9 Jan. 
1822, lioutenant-colonol on 1 May 1824^ 
colonel on 1 Doc. 1829, and mnjoi-lgeneral 
(local rank) on 28 Juno 1837. 

IIo returned to England in 1831, and was 
eleotod a director of tlio East India Company 
in 1840. He diod in London on 0 June 1847. 

[Sent. Mag. 1847, ii. 640; Dodwoll and Miles's 
List of Officers of tlio Indian Army; East Indi.i, 
Company's Register ; Wilson’s continuation of 
Mill’s History of British India.] E. M. L. 

ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD (1789- 
1864), medical writer, was bom at Cock- 
burnspatb, near Dunbar, on 3 Dec. 1789, 
and educated at Dunse school, and after- 
wards by Mr. Strachan in Berwickshire, 
Aftor prosecuting his medical studies in 
Edinburgh, ho passed as assistant surgeon 
in 1808, and was appointed to Mill prison 
hospital for French prisoners at Plymouth. 
In J809 ho was in Lord Gambler's flagship 
the Caledonia in Basquo roads, when Lord 
Dundonald tried to burn the French fleet. 
He thou served in tho Bailie, and after- 
wards in tho West Indies, in the Persian 
and tho Oydnus, besides boat sorvico in the 
attempt on New Orleans. At tho peace of 
1813 with America he went on half-pay, 
having received n medal with two clasps-, 
lie graduated M.D. nt Edinburgh in 1817. 
his thesis being on tho dysentery of hot 
climates. lie settled in 1818 at Northamp- 
ton, where he obtained a lucrative practice. 
In 1820 he was eleotod physician to the- 
Northampton infirmary, In 1.858 ho retired 
to Olifton. On 11 Feb. 1836 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and in tha 
same year booamo a member of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, lie died at 1 1 West. 
Mall, Olifton, on 19 Oct. 1864, leaving one- 
son, the Rev. George Samuol Robertson 
(1825-1874), M. A. of Exeter College, Oxford. 
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Robertson -wrote : 1 . 1 De Dysenteria re- 
gionum calidarum,' 1817. 2,_ ' Medical Topo- 
graphy of New Orleans, with an Account 
of the Principal Diseases that affected the 
Fleet and Array of the late unsuccessful 
Expedition against that City,' 1818. 8. < A 
Lecture on Civilisation,’ 1889. He also con- 
tributed to Sir John Forbes's ' Cyclopaedia 
of Practical Medicine,’ 188S-6, 4 vols. 

[Proceedings of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, 3867, v. 48; Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, 1888, v. 805-8 ; Proceed- 
ings of Royal Society, 1885, vol. xiv. p. xvii ; 
British Medical Journal, 1865, i. 10.] G. C. B. 

ROBERTSON, BARTHOLOMEW (A 
1620), divine, was probably of Scottish origin. 
In March 1620 ho was granted a pass by a 
' member of parliament t o he employed about 
my necessary and spiritual affairs and busi- 
ness in and about London and elsewhere’ 
(State Papers, Dom. James I, cxx. 58). The 
member is doubtless one of the patrons to 
whom Robinson dedicated his boohs. Ha 
wrote : 1, * The Heavenly Advocate, or a 
Short Direction for the Speedy Understand- 
ing of the New Testament,’ London, 1017 
(dedicated to Sir James Fullerton, gentle- 
man of tho bedchamber). 2. 'The Crown 
of Life, containing the Combat betwixt the 
Flesh and the Spirit,' London, 1618 (ded, to 
James I's queen Anne). 3. ‘The Soules 
Request, or a most sweet and comfortable 
Dialogue between Christ and the Soule,’ Lon- 
don, 1618 (ded. to Sir ‘William Ilowgill). 
4. ‘ A Ileavonly and Comfortable Mould of 
Prayers,’ 1618. 6. ‘A Meditation of the 

Mercy and Justico of God’ (ded. to Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander). 6. ‘ The Anatomy of a 
Distressed Soul/ London, 1619 (ded. to Sir 
Robert Naunton [q . v.]). 7. ‘ A Line of Life, 

S ointing to the Immortality of a Virtuous 
lame ’ (anon.), London, 1620. 

[Robinson’s Works in the Bodleian ; Watt's 
Bib], Brit.) W. A. 8. 

ROBERTSON, DAVID (1796-1864), 
booltsellei\son of a farmer, was born in the 
parish of Aippen, Perthshire, in 1796. He 
received a fair education in his native dis- 
trict, and in 1810 was apprenticed to William 
Turnbull, bookseller, Trongate, Glasgow. On 
the death of Turnbull iu 1823, Robertson 
carried on the business for seven years, in 
partnership with Thomas Atkinson. In 1830 
tho partnership was dissolved, and Robertson 
opened now premises in a different part of 
Trongate. His gift of story-telling, his love 
of Scottish poetry, and liis tact ana shrewd- 
ness, soon won him valued friendships and 
success, and his place of business became a 
rendezvous for local men of letters. To his 


ordinary trade as bookseller he gradually 
added publishing. Asa citizen he was highly 
appreciated, and in 1842 his portrait, painted 
by Sir Daniel Macnee, was publicly presented 
to him. lie died of cholera on 6 Oct. 1834, 
and was buried in Glasgow necropolis, where 
his friends placed a memorial obelisk, with 
medallion portrait. He married, in 1826, 
Frances Aitken, daughter of a prominent 
Glasgow builder. Three daughters and a son 
David, who succeeded to the business, sur- 
vived him, 

In 1832 Robertson published the first issue 
of 1 Whistle Binkie/ a collection of con- 
temporary Scottish lyrics. This he followed 
up with four similar series, and in 1846 
with a separate volume of ‘Songs for the 
Nursery,’ which was highlyprnised by Lord 
Jeffrey in a letter to the publisher ( WhistTe 
Binkie, i. 89, ed. 1890). The whole were 
reissued in one volume in 1848, in two vo- 
lumes in 1853, and again, with considerable 
additions, in 1878 and 1890. Two scries of 
‘ The Laird of Logan,’ graphic and charac- 
teristic Scottish stories narrated by Robert- 
son himself and others, appeared in 1835 
and 1837, and a complete enlarged edition, de- 
dicated to the prince consort, m 1841. New 
issues, with additions, were published in 1845 
and 1854, and frequently reprinted. Robert- 
son also published William MotherwelL- 
' Poems’ (1833, 1847, 1849) and Henderson's 
excellent collection of ‘Scottish Proverbs’ 
(1882) ; besides tho * Western Supplement ’ 
to ‘ Oliver and Boyd's Almanac,’ from 1824 
onwards, 

S Information from Robsrtson’sson, Mr. David 
ertBon, Glasgow ; Whistle Binkie, ed. 1878- 
and 1890 ; Strang’s Glasgow and its Clubs; 
Aird’s Sketches of Glasgow Notabilities; Mac- 
kay’s Through the Long Day ; Heddarwiek’-, 
Backward Glances.) T, B, 

ROBERTSON, DONALD (Jl. 1644- 
1660), tutor of Struan or Strowan, was the 
second son of Robert Robertson, tenth baron 
of Strowan, Perthshire, by his wife Agnes, 
daughter of Macdonald of Keppoch. On 
the death of his elder brother Alexander in 
1036, he became tutor to his nephew Alex- 
ander, twelfth baron (father of Alexander, 
thirteenth baron [q. v.j), during whose long 
minority he hold command of the clan. In 
April 1044 he joined the Marquis of Huntly 
in Aberdeenshire, with sixty of his clan 
(Spalding, Memorialls, ii. 343), and shortly 
afterwards was sent by him on an expedi- 
tion into Angus (ib. p. 846). In the attack 
on the town of Montrose he and ‘ some high- 
landmen’ did 1 brave service with their short 
guns ’ (ib. p. 848). With other anti-covenant- 
ing leaders he was in 1645 declared by tba 
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Scottish parliament guilty of liigh treason, 
and his arms were ordered to be riven at tko 
cross of Edinburgh (Balfotje, Annals, iii. 
270). On the arrival of Montrose in Soot- 
laud in August 1045, Robertson joinod him 
in Atholl (bpaldino, ii. 402), and took part 
in all the principal battles of the campaign, 
specially distinguishing himself at I nver- 
lochy. On 10 Juno 1810 he received from 
Montrose a commission as colonel. At the 
Restoration his services wero rewarded with 
& pension. 

[Spalding's Memorialls of the Trubles (Spald- 
ing Club} ; Balfour's Annals of Scotland, 
.Douglas's Baronage of Scotland, p, 408 , Robort- 
son’s Brief Account of the Olan Donnachaidh, 
1804.] T. F. H. 

ROBERTSON, EBEN WILLIAM 
{ 1816-1874), historical writer, only surviving 
son of Francis Robertson (1786-1852), by 
his wife Laura’ Dorothea, daughter of Wil- 
liam Sutherland Ross, was born at hie father’s 
seat of Okilcote in Derbyshire on 17 Sept. 
1816. His family, liko that of William 
Robertson the groat historian, was one of I 
tlio derivative branches of the Robertsons of ' 
Slvuan or Strowan (see Douuias, Baronage, 
1798, pp. 407 sq.) lie matriculated from 
Worcester Collage, Oxford, on 2 May 1833, 
and, after graduating B.A. in 1887, was 
called to the bar from Lincoln's Inn in 1846. 
In 1862 he succeeded to the family estate, 
and took up his abode at Notkerseale Hall, 
near Asliby-do-la-Zouch, Leicestershire, He 
was a justice for tlio county, and in 1870 
was nominated high sheriff ana deputy lieu- 
tenant. But Roborteon combined with tlio 
position of a country squire the habits of a 
thorough student and an ardent book col- 
lector. 

lie oonoenlrnted his attention at first 
upon early Scottish history, and produoed 
in 1882 1 Scotland under her Early Kings : 
a nistory of the Kingdom to the Close of 
tho Thirteenth Century ’ (Edinburgh, 2 vols. 
8vo), a work in which fertility oi' illustra- 
tion and power of generalisation are com- 
bined with originality and depth of research, 
lie places a study or this period for tho first 
time on tho firm basis of a critical analysis of 
the authorities. Freeman endeavoured, with- 
out complete suocess, to impugn his vindi- 
cation of the early independence of Scotland 
( Noman Conquest, i. noto B). Ten years 
later he gave to the world a work oven mors 
illustrative of his exceptional power of con- 
densing erudite information in 'Historical 
Essays in connection with tho Land, the 
Church, &c.' (Edinburgh, 8vo). Tho title is 
in some respects misleading, as the researches 
deal more particularly with early currencies, J 


medieval standards of weight and measure- 
ment, and divers problems touching the 
social life of the early English, than with 
ecclesiastical or agrarian topics. Hi s inten- 
tion of treating the relations of the English 
church with Rome in a subsequent volume 
was rendered nugatory by his premature 
death. Early in May 1874 he injured him- 
salt m an attempt to save from death by 
burning two young ladies, his nieces, who 
wore staying at Netlierseale. Shortly after- 
wards, at the consecration of a new burial- 
ground which he had presented to Nether- 
soale church, Robertson caught a cold, which 
aggravated the shock his system had received 
and he died, after much suffering, on 8 June 
1874 ( Leicester Advertiser, 18 June). His 
style wae dry and unadorned, but the ori- 
ginal and suggestive quality of his researches 
rondared the loss to historical science far 
groat or than the amountof his published work 
might seem to indient o. By Kb marriage, on 
11 June 1838, to Isabella, youngest daughter 
of William Manby Oolegrave of Bracebridge 
Hall, Robertson left a son, Francis William 
(1840-1882), and two daughters. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Burke’s Landed 
God try, 1882, p. 1303; Walford’s County Fami- 
lies j Proe. ofSoc of Antiquaries of 8cotland (of 
which Robertson was ft fellow), xi. 6 ; Athsmeum, 
26 July 1874 ; Leicester Daily Mail, 20 June 
1874.] T.S. 

ROBERTSON, FREDERICK WIL- 
LIAM (1810-1858), divine, the eldest of a 
family of four sons, was bom in London on 
3 Feb. 1810. His father, Frederick Robert- 
son of St, Anno’s, Soho, was an officer in the 
royal artillery ; liie grandfather had been a 
colonol, and both hereditary influence and 
actual environment conspired to imbue Mb 
character with military influences. He was 
educated successively at Beverley grammar 
school, at Tours, at the New Edinburgh Aca- 
demy (where ho was a contemporary with 
James Monoroill’, afterwards lord advocate) 
and at Edinburgh University. His father, 
whose other sons had embraced tho military 
profession, was desirous that Frederick should 
become a clergyman, but he refused from a 
sense of unworlliiness. His own inclina- 
tion was for the army, but he consented to 
bo placed in a solicitor’s office, and remained 
there until his health was evidently break- 
ing down under tho unoongeniality of his 
employment. His father obtained the pro- 
mise of a commission, and Robertson st uctied 
ardently for liis intondod profession until, in 
1837, the delay of the appointment, and the 
oonstant pressure of liie rather ond or friends, 
induoed him to yield his own wishes, asaori- 
fioe which he found the easier as he had 
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always lived under strong religious influ- 
ences ; and one of his chief motives for 
wishing to enter the army had been mis- 
sionary zeal. He matriculated from Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, in May 1837, and five 
days afterwards received the offer of a com- 
mission in the 2nd dragoon guards, which he 
declined. Had he entered the army he would 
have made an excellent officer j hut the world 
would not have heard of him, unless as the 
subject of a court-martial. 

Kobertson’s antecedents did not promise a 
brilliant university career. Although work- 
ing hard, he obtained no distinction, and his 
residence was chiefly important to him for 
his thorough study of Plato and Aristotle, 
whose works eventually exorlod much influ- 
ence upon his mind. For the time he seemed 
no more than a budding evangelical curate, 
much out of harmony with the ecclesiastical 
atmosphere in which Oxford was then steeped, 
Among liis Oxford friends, however, was Mr. 
Bushin. He was ordained in July 1840, and 
took a curacy in the parish of St. Mary Ko- 
londar, iu the poorest part of Winchester, 
where, between the strenuousness of his 
labours and the unwisdom of his asceticism, 
his health broke down witkip a year. Hav- 
ing graduated B.A, iu 1841 (M.A. 1844), he 
travelled, and spent a considerable time in 
Genova, where he made the acquaintance of 
Ofisar Malan. Malon said to him : ‘ Yous aurez 
uno trist o vio et un triste ministere.' This 
melancholy prognostication seemed fulfilled 
in his ministry at Cheltenham. 

On 0 Oct. 1841 he married Helen, third 
daughter of Sir GcorgeWilliamDenys (1788 - 
1857), first baronet, of Eneton-Neston, North- 
amptonshire, whom lio had met at Geneva. 
Some eighteen months later he became curate 
to Archibald Boy d, aftorwards dean of Exeter, 
then incumbent of Christ Church, Chelten- 
ham. Many causes may be assigned for the 
despondency whioh overclouded nearly the 
whole of hie residence at Cheltenham, but 
probably none was so powerful as one of 
which he was himself unconscious, the in- 
evitable chafing against the equally inevit- 
able restraint of his subordinate position. 
About 184C ho beoamo conscious of having 
outgrown both the sphere which he had 
entered and the ideas with which he had 
entered upon it. The consequent broach of 
his most okarisked friendships occasioned 
him intense pain, and drove hun in 1846 to 
seek repose in Germany, where he was aided 
to recover balance of mind by the success 
with which he for a time filled the pulpit 
of the English church at Heidelberg, Bo- 
turning with calmor feelings and more settled 
views, ho applied for clerical work to Bishop 


Wilberforce, who, although dissenting from 
some of his opinions, offered him the charge 
of St. Ebbe's, a parish in the poorest part of 
Oxford. Bobertson entered enthusiastically 
upon this duty, and the church was beginning 
to fill with undergraduates when he received 
from trustees the offer of the incumbency of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. This, notwith- 
standing the pecuniary advantage, he was 
unwilling to accept, but yielded at length to 
the advice of Bishop Wilberforce. Bemov- 
ing to Brighton, he preached his first eermon 
there on 15 Aug. 18i7, 

There is perhaps no parallel in English 
church history to the influence of Bobert- 
son’s six years' ministry at a small proprie- 
tary chapel. That his eloquence should soon 
fill it was a matter of course. The extraor- 
dinary thing was that he should so soou 
come to he an important force in the com- 
munity, and that, scarcely publishing any- 
thing, he should acquire so much influence 
and celebrity for beyond its limits. It can 
only be said that he was not only a man of 
genius, but a man of unique genius. Many 
pulpits were occupied at the time by men to 
whom the titlo of genius would not he mis- 
applied, but they were without exception 
party men, and representatives of some par- 
ticular school of thought. Bobertson be- 
longed to every party and to none; there 
was no school with which ha did not feel 
deep sympathy on many points, and none 
from which he was not divided by irrecon- 
cilable differences. Alone among the divines 
of his day he was entirely untrammelled, 
original, and fearless. His power was greatly 
increased by hie singular ability for dealing 
with the working classes, whose estrange- 
ment from the churches was deeply lamented 
by thoughtful persons, but with whom, be- 
fore Bobertson s advent to Brighton, few of 
the clergy had been able to do anything. 
Bobertson speedily obtained their full confi- 
dence, and the most dramatic episodes of his 
ministry are connected with his foundation 
of a working men’s institute and with the con- 
troversies and the public recognition whioh 
grew out of it. His celebrity was no doubt 
also promoted by the incessant cavils of in- 
fluential cliques in Brighton society, and of 
representatives of various religious parties, 
who one and all resented his frequent dissent 
from them far more than they valued his 
frequent agreement. TheBe attacks, and the 
intense annoyance he felt when he found him- 
self deserted by individual members of his 
congregation, undoubtedly shortened his life. 
Bobertson, whose character, in all points that 
were comprehended within the region of mo- 
rality, was not only stainless hut exalted, 
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nevertheless suffered from some minor de- 
fects disastrous in liis public position — fiery 
vehemence, exaggerated sensitiveness, and an 
entire lack of humour, lie went into fits 
of passion over his detractors’ iniquity with- 
out any countervailing perception of their 
absurdity, and every potty annoyance st ill 
further impaired the nervous energy which, 
apart from all merely external causes, was 
continually preying upon itself. The fire 
and emotion of the private correspondence 
published by Mr. Stopford Brooke (a selec- 
tion from a great mass) would alone suffice 
to exhaust a delicate constitution. In Fe- 
bruary 1858, when he delivered at the 
Brighton Athenaium a lecture on tlio pool 
'Wordsworth (who had received his honorary 
degree at Oxford during ltohertson’s undcr- 
graduateship), liis health was visibly do- 
elining. Shortly afterwards, yielding to tho 
entreaties of his congregation, ho consented 
1o seek rest for a time, nud leave liis church 
in the hands of a ourate. The gentleman ho 
selectod was objected to by the vicar of 
Brighton on the ground of some personal 
offence given a few years before. .Robert- 
son, with liis usual high spirit, refused to 
withdraw liis nominee, and the consequent 
necessity for continuing to officiate killed 
him. He died of inflammation of tho brain 
on 15 Aug. 1853, tlio sixth anniversary of 
his appoarance at Brighton. More than two 
thousand persons followed him to tho grave, 
liis widow remarried, on 6 Feb. 1802, tlio 
Rev. Edward Houghton Johnson (d. 1880) 
of Aldwick, Sussex. Robertson left a soil, 
Olinrles Boyd, who entored tlio foreign office ; 
and a daughter, Iila Florence Geralamo, who 
married, first, Sir Goorgo Shnokburgh, ninth 
baronet., and, secondly, in 1880, Major Ilonry 
James Shuckburgh. 

Robertson’s private letters would alono 
justify a literary reputation, with tlioir vehe- 
mence ofemotion, beauty of description, depth 
of thought, and refinement of taste, liis 
fame, notwithstanding, must mainly rest upon 
liis ‘Sermons preached at Trinity Oliapel, 
Brighton,’ published after his death (1st and 
2nd ser. 1865, 3rd aor. 1857, 4th ser. 1850, 
Ctli ser. 1800). Those sermons abundantly 
prove that, the socret of the preacher’s power 
was not merely personal. Few composi- 
tions of t ho kind have boon read with more 
eagerness or have exorted a wider influence, 
yet none have found their way to tho public 
under greater disadvantages. They are for 
the most part derived either from imperfect 
shorthand notes or from simple recollections 
wrilton out by himself in an abridged form 
for the benefit of friends. Most discourses 
subjected to a similar ordeal would have be- 


come a mere caput mortuum , but the most 
conspicuous characteristic of Robertson’s is 
their vitality. Eloquent, in the ordinary 
sense, they are not, nor do they shine by learn- 
ing or scholarship, which Robertson did not 
possess in any extraordinary measure. They 
are simply tlio effusions or a mind whose 
genius was turned to preaching, as that of 
other minds to poetry. Their theology would 
generally be called broad-church, Dut pre- 
sents few traces of influence received mom 
Kingsley, Maurice, or any other broad-church 
leader. Robertson thought entirely for him- 
self, and, as ho was always thinking, the 
character of his teaching must have under- 
gone considerable modifications. The direc- 
tion he would have taken may he easily 
surmised, hut cannot ho certainly known. 

Descended from military nncestore, sur- 
rounded with military associations, endowed 
to tho full with military instincts and apti- 
tudes, Ike description ‘soldier of the Cross’ 
in relation to Robortson stated a literal fact, 
lie felt towards wrong and sin as a soldier 
fuels towards dastardly enemies, and attacked 
hostile opinions and uncongenial habits of 
mind as he would have mounted a breach or 
stormed a battery. IIo thus offends by per- 
petual overstatement, especially in his pri- 
vate correspondence. lie was nevertheless 
preserved from narrownoss by liis admirable 
gift of recognising what, was excellent in 
every party. With all liis fieriness, he was 
bv no means deficient in tact, and lie was 
always roady to defer to authority in exter- 
nals j inwardly lie would and must have his 
own way, Il’is intense subjectivity made 
him indifferent to the authority of antiquity, 
on which the liigh-ckurch party laid stress, 
and, though admixing and venerating many 
of tho tract arian loaders, he became more 
thoroughly os (ranged from them than from 
the evangelicals. 

Besides his sermons, hardly any of which 
were printed in liis lifetime, Robertson was 
the author of soveral lectures and addresses 
(published separately in 1868), wliioh, to- 
gether with a few public speeches and other 
productions, havo boon collected and pub- 
lished as his ‘ Literary Remains’ (1876, 8vo). 
Tho most important arc those delivered in 
connection with the working-men’s institute 
at Brighton, especially the inaugural address 
(1849) and tho two ‘ Lectures on thelnfluence 
of Poetry on the Working Glasses ’ (1862), 
which comprise a defence, of ‘ In Memoriam' 
against the ordinary reviewing of the day. 
lie also made a translation of Lessing on the 
‘Education of the Human Race,’ and an 
analysis of ‘In Memoriam’ (London, 1862, 
8vo), ‘ an endeavour to give the keynote of 
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each poem in the series,’ Both these works 
•were included in the above-mentioned vo- 
lume. His ‘Expository Lectures onSfc. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians 1 were published 
after his death (London, 1859, 8vo, several 
editions). In his youth he wrote much verse, 
some specimens of which have been pri- 
vately printed under the title of ‘A few 
Extracts from the Early Poetical Writings 
of F. W. It.’ They do not possess much 
merit. 

[By far the most important authority for the 
biography of Robertson is his ‘ Life and Letters,’ 
by the Key. Stopford A. Brooke (1865) j a most 
thorough and sympathetic piece of work, not- 
withstanding obvions reticences no doubt un- 
avoidable at the timo. The 1 Life’ by the Bev. 
T. Arnold (1880) is a book of comparatively 
little authority, bub has many interesting notices 
of Lady Byron and other friends of Bobertson. 
See also the chapter on Bobortson in Gilbert 
Sutton's ‘ Faith and Science,' 1868, Louis Dumas, 

• Un Pridicatour Anglais,’ Montauban, 1804, and 
Crahb Bobinson's Diary, passim,] B. G, 

ROBERTSON, GEORGE (1748P-1788), 
landscape-painter, bora in London about 
1748, was son of a wine merchant, and re- 
ceived his education from a Mr. Itolfe in Red 
Lion Street, Clerkcnwcll. He studied art at 
Shipley's school, and was noted there for his 
skill in drawing horses, for which he received 
a premium from the Society of Arts in 1781. 
He afterwards went to Italy, and studied 
in Romo. lie waB patronised by William 
Beckford (1709-1770) [q.v.] of Somcrieyllall, 
Suffolk, with whom Robertson went to Ja- 
maica, where Beckford had a large property. 
Robertson drew several views of this property 
in Jamaica, which on his return were finely 
engraved by D. Lorpini&re, T. Yivares, and 
J. Mason, and published by John Boydell 
[q. v.] Ho also exhibited views of Jamaica 
and other landscapes at the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Artists’ exhibitions, acting as vice- 
president of the society for some years. He 
obtained employment in London as a draw- 
ing-master, notably at n ladies’ boarding 
school in Queen Square, Bloomsbury. He 
inherited a small fortune from an uncle and 
a house in Newington Butts, where he died 
on 26 Sept. 1788, aged about 40. 

Robertson’s landscapes are theatrical in 
conception, but have peculiar merits. _ Many 
were engraved, including a series of views of 
the iron works m Ooalbrookdale,hy J. Fittler, 
Wilson Lowry, and F. Chesham, and two 
views of Windsor Oastle, one with tho royal 
family on the terrace, by J. Fittler ; all of 
these were published by Boydell. A series 
of scenes from Thomson’s ‘ Seasons/ drawn 
by Robertson in conjunction with Charles 
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Reuben Rylev [q. v.], were also engraved. 
Robertson seldom painted in oil, but in the 
hall of the Vintners* Company is a picture by 
him in oils of ‘St. Martin dividing his Cloak.’ 
He also etched a few landscapes. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Edwards’s Anec- 
dotes of Painters: Graves's Diet, of Artists, 
1760-18D8.] L. 0, 

ROBERTSON, GEORGE (1750P-1882), 
topographical writer, was horn in Midlothian 
about 1750, occupied a farm at Granton, 
near Edinburgh, for many years, and was 
actively engaged in agricultural affairs in 
different parts of Scotland from 1706 until 
shortly before his death. He moved from 
Granton to Kincardineshire in 1800 and mi- 
grated to Ayrshire in June 1811. He de- 
voted the latter portion of his life to genea- 
logical investigations, working in the library 
at Eglinton Castle and among the Glasgow 
libraries. He died at his residence, Bower 
Lodge, near Irvine, in 1882 (Retrospect in 
Rural Recollections). 

Robertson's more important publications 
were : 1. ‘ General View of the Agriculture 
of the County of Midlothian, with Observa- 
tions on the Means of its Improvement; 
drawn up for the Consideration of the 
Board of Agriculture and Internal Improve- 
ment,’ Edinburgh, 1798, 4to ; London, 1794, 
4to; ‘with the additional remarks of seve- 
ral respectable gentlemen and farmers in tho 
country/ Edinburgh, 1796, Svo. This report 
enjoyed a good reputation among its fellows 
both for matter and style ; two appendices 
treat of dairy and garden management. For 
the same board, in 1813, he sketched the 
‘ Agriculture of Kincardineshire, or the 
M earns/ 2. ‘ Topographical Description of 
Ayrshire; more particularly of Cunning- 
hame j together with a Genealogical Account 
of the principal Families in that Bailiwick/ 
Irvine, 1820, 4to (a useful compilation, with 
index to genealogies). 3. ‘ A Genealogical 
Account of the Principal Families in Ayr- 
shire, more particularly in Cunninghame,’ 
Irvine, 3 yols. 12mo, 1823 ; with index and 
supplement, issued at Irvine, 1827, 12mo. 
4, ‘ Rural Recollections ; or tie Progress of 
Improvement in Agriculture and Rural 
Affairs [in Scotland], ’ Irvine, 1829, 8vo. 
The author judiciously confines himself to 
such changes in agriculture and in the con- 
dition of the agricultural population as fell 
under his own immediate and very capable 
observation; and says MeOullooh, ‘his work 
is highly interesting,’ for the advance made 
by Scotland in industry, wealth, and their 
correlatives since 1706, when these recollec- 
tions commence, ‘has, we believe, been quite 
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unprecedented in any old settled country, 
and is hardly, indeed, surpassed by anything 
that has talcen place in Kentucky and Illi- 
nois. 1 It has an interesting appendix, of 
‘ Extracts respecting Manners and Customs.’ 
Robertson issued, in 1818 (Paisley, 4to), ' A 
General Description of the Skiro of Ren- 
frew/ including an account of its noble and 
ancient families, being a new edition, with 
all elaborate continuation of ‘ The Genealo- 
gical History of the Royal and Illustrious 
Family of the Stewarts,’ &c. (1710), of 
George Crawfurd [q. v.] lie also contributed 
to Arthur Young’s ‘ Annals of Agriculture ’ 
(London, 1808, &c.) and to the tracts of the 
Highland Society. 

[McCulloch’s Litf ral ore of Political Economy, 
1845, p. 218; Donaldson’s Agrioult. Biogr. p. 
78 ; Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, Edin- 
burgh, 1829 ; Allibono’s Diet, of English Lit. ; 
Advocates’ Library Cat. v. 785 ; Brib.Mus. Oat.] 

T. S. 

ROBERTSON, GEORGE OROOM (1842- 
1892), philosopher, sixth child of Charles. Ro- 
bertson, ironmonger, by his wife, Marjorie 
Lainq, was born at Aberdeen on 10 March 
1842, lie was a dolicato aud precocious 
child. After some olemonliuy teaching ho 
was sent to the grammar school at tho age 
of eloven, mid wlion iitleen won a bursary at 
Marisehal Col lego. Ho entered ns a si udont 
in November 1857, and at the end of his first 
three sessions was first in Greclr. la the 
fourth session ho studied moral x*hilosophy. 
lie took his M.A. d egret) in 1801 ‘with 
tho highest honours,’ boing especially distin- 
guished iu classic. i and philosophy. ITo at- 
tended tho logic looturos of Professor JBain, 
with whom ho formed a lifelong friendship. 
In October 1801 hn gained one of the newly 
founded Ferguson scholarships of 100/, a year 
for two years, his scholarship being awarded 
for ‘classics and mental philosophy ’ com- 
bined, This enabled him to ext end his studios, 
lie spent tho winter of 1801-2 in attendance 
upon lectures at University College, London. 
In July 1802 ho wont to Iloidolburg, wluiro 
ho mastered Gorman, and spoilt tho winter 
at, Berlin, whore he heard Trendelenburg and 
other professors, and especially dovoted him- 
self to Kant. Tho next summer was spout 
partly at Gull Logon and pari ly in Paris, Ho 
returned lo Aberdeen, where ho tried unsuc- 
cessfully for an oxamluership in philosophy, 
and stayed at homo, devoting liimsolf to 
philosophical reading. Ho helped Professor 
Bain in the revision of some of his hooks. 
In September 1804 he was appointed teach- 
ing assistant to Professor Geddes, and in that 
capacity lectured upon Greek during tho two 
following sessions. In December 1800 Ro- 


bertson was elected to the chair of mental 
philosophy and logic in University College 
London. His most formidable opponent 
was Dr. James Martineau, who was rejected 
chiefly through tho influence of George Grote 
on the ground of the incompatibility of the 
professorship with any land of clerical posi- 
tion. The decision led to some angry con- 
troversy, but produced no ill feeling botween 
the candidates (a Ml account of the facts 
was given by Robertson in his life of Geor«e 
Grote in this dictionary). Robertson began 
his lectures in January 1807, and devoted 
liimsolf unreservedly to his work as long as 
strength lasted. They involved much labour 
and a careful study of original authorities 
and ho soon won the confidence of his col- 
leagues and the affection of a large number 
of pupils. Soon after his appointment ho 
imcterl oolr a work upon Ilobhus ; he examined 
tho manuscripts at Ohatsworlh, and, besides 
other investigations, revived his mathema- 
tical knowledge iu order lo follow some of 
Hobbes’s controversies. Failing health pre- 
vented the completion, of ahook which would 
have includod a survey of tho works of 
IIobhcs’B philosophical contemporaries. Part 
of his results wore embodied in his admirable 
monograph upon Ilol ibi-s in Bluckwood’s ' Phi- 
losophical Classics,’ 1880. 

Iu 1872 Robert son married Caroline Anna, 
daught er of Sir Charles John Crompton [q. v.], 
jusUce of tho queen’s bonoli. The marriage 
whs of the happiest, and Mrs. Robertson en- 
tirely sympathised with lie) - husband’s views. 
From 1870 to 1876 ho was on the com- 
mit loo of tho ‘ National Society for Women's 
SulTrago,’ awl in active correspondence with 
J. S. Mill, the president, until Mill’s death 
in 1873. In later years ho took no active 
pari in the movement. Tho admission of 
female si adonis to lectures at University 
College was warmly and successfully sup- 
ported by him. Mrs, Robertson afterwards 
took a considerable share, with her husband's 
advice, in tho umnagemont of the ladies’ col- 
lege at Girlon. 

In January 1870 appeared tho first number 
of ‘Mind,’ a title suggested by himself for 
tho only English journal devoted to phi- 
losophy! Thepublislung expenses wore under- 
taken by Professor Bain, on condition that 
Robertson should ho the solo editor. Tho 
labour of collooling and revising contribu- 
tions, and of providing Ml accounts of all 
current philosopbicullitoraliu'c, was very con- 
siderable, and 1 toborlson discharged a trouble- 
some duly with f he most punctilious accuracy. 
Ilia high standard of thoroughness uuido him 
a comparatively slow worker. In 1880 ap- 
peared tho first symptoms of a disoaso which 
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involved severe suffering. lie submitted to 
Strict regimen, and was helped by the entire 
devotion of his wife. Surgical operations 
became necessary, and in the winter of 1888- 
1884 he was obliged to obtain assistance in 
lecturing. Repeated attacks in following 
years induced him. to offer his resignation in 
1888. The council refused to accept it until 
7 May 1892, when continuance had become 
manifestly impossible. His wife had been 
suffering from a fatal disease for some time, 
and died, after making every possible arrange- 
ment for her husband’s future, on 29 May. 
Robertson was attempting to take up some 
of his old work, hut was much weakened, 
and a Blight chill was too much for liis re- 
maining strength. He died on 20 Sept. 1892. 
His friends were profoundly impressed by the 
heroic cheerfulness with whioh he bore the 
sufferings and anxieties of his later years, and 
carried on his work to the last moment at 


which it was possible. Though his health 
prevented him from finishing any considerable 
worlr, his in fluence in promoting philosophical 
studies in England, both by his lectures and 
his editorial labours, was probably unsurpassed 
by that of any contemporary. In philosophy 
his affinities were chiefly with the sclioolrepre- 
sonted by llio Mills and Professor Bain ; hut 
he was widely acquainted with philosophical 
literature of all schools, and singularly im- 
partial and cautious in his judgment. 

Robertson wrote soruo articles in reviews, 
gave a few popular lectures, and contributed 
to the ' Encyclopedia Britannica’ and to this 
dictionary. Most of these and his chief ar- 
ticles in ‘Mind’ were collected as ‘Philoso- 
phical Remains,’ 1894, edited by Professor 
Bain and Mr. T. Whittaker, Robertson’s as- 
sistant in the editorship of ‘ Mind.’ A me- 
moir by Professor Bain ia prefixed. Two 
volumes of his lectures (1870-92), edited by 
Mrs. Rbys Davids, were published in 1890. 

[Memoir by Prof. Bain, as above j personal 
knowledge.] L. S. 


ROBERTSON, JAMES (1720 P-1788), 
governor of New York, born in Pifeshire about 
1720, cnliatod as a private, became a sergeant, 
and obtained an ensign’s commission by his 
service at Oarthaguna in 1740. Having sailed 
to America in 1780, he was appointed major- 
general of the royal troops raised in America, 
and was also barrack-master at New York. 
In 1772 ho received a colonel’s commission, 
and in tho engagement between the British 
troops and tho colonists at Long Island in 
1776 he commanded a brigade. He took a 
lee ding part in the negotiations with Wash- 
ington for tho release of AndrS. In 1779 
Robertson was appointed head of a board of 


twelve commissioners for restoring peace, 
and in May of the same year be became 
civil governor of New York. In May 1781 
he was appointed commander-in-chief in 
“Virginia. He thereupon sailed to Sandy 
Hook j but hearing that Cornwallis had ar- 
rived with a commission which would super- 
sede his, he returned to New York. On 
20 Nov. 1782 he was appointed lieutenant- 
general. In the following April he returned 
to England. He died in London on 4 March 
1788. 

Our knowledge of Robertson's character 
rests entirely on the testimony of Thomas 
Jones, the chief justice of New York, a 
malevolent and disappointed man, who 
wrote a history of New York during the 
revolutionary war. According to him, 
Robertson, when barrack-master, enriched 
himself by clipping the coins which passed 
through his hands, and when civil governor 
established arbitrary tribunals. He showed, 
says Jones, 'the haughtiness, supercilious- 
ness, and contempt natural to the pride of a 
rich and opulent Boot,’ and, when appointed 
governor, wbb infirm, paralytic, and un- 
dignifiedly amorous. 

[Jones’s Hist, of New York; Gent. M.ig. 
March 1788.] J. A. D. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES (1714-1705), 
orientalist, born in 1714 in the parish of 
Cromarty, studied for many years at Leyden 
University under Sohultens, the celebrated 
Dutch orientalist, and was 'called' to Ms 
native parish as minister, having been licensed 
by the presbytery of Edinburgh on 28 Nov. 
1744. He never settled at Cromarty, but, 
after graduating at Leyden as ' Britannus ' 
on 20 Jan. 1749, proceeded to Oxford to study 
under Thomas Hunt [q. v.], the ramus pro- 
fessor of Hebrew. He was offered an ad- 
vantageous post in Doddridge’s academy at 
Northampton! but the town council of 
Edinburgh, in response to a petition from 
tho divinity students, elected him about 
May 1761 to the chair of Hebrew in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He received the fees of 
students only, his superannuated predecessor. 
Professor Dawson, retaining the salary far 
life. Dr. J ohnson, who visited Edinburgh in 
August 1773, was delighted with the conver- 
sation of the professor of oriental tongues 
(Boswell, ed. 1848, p. 277). Robertson 
was infirm during the last few years of his 
life, and died at Middlefield, Leith Walk, 
on 20 Nov. 1796, Professor Bawd was ap- 
pointed as joint Hebrew professor in 17£®. 
A medallion of Robertson by James Tasaie 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh, 
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Iiobertson wrote: 1. * Grammatica Lingum 
Hebra®,’ Edinburgh, 1758, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 
Edinburgh, 1788. 2. * The Resemblance of 
Jesus to -Moses considered,’ Edinburgh, 1765, 
3vo, 8. * Clavis Pantatouclii,’ Edinburgh, 
1770, 8vo. This is a learned analysis of the 
Hebrew version of the Pentateuch, printed 
in Latin and English. Two dissertations 
are prefixed (1) on the Arabian tongue, 
(2) on the vowel points. A second edition, 
bv tho Rev. .T. Kuigliorn, was published ab 
Norwich in 1821, 8vo. 

[Bowor's Rist. o’f tho Uuiv. Edin. 1817, ii. 
860-6 j Hew Scott’s Fasti Jiccles. Seolican®, iii. 
279; Gent. Mag. December 1790, p. 1056; 
Foster's Life and Correspondence, 1 . 32 11 . ; 
Allibono’s Diet, of English Lileratuio, ii. 1822 ; 
Ormo’s Bibl. Bilil. p. 377; Leydon Students, 
publ. by the Indox Soc. p. 81 ; Gommell’s 
Edinburgh Uuiv. of 300 Yoars, 1884, pp. 53, 
06.] O. F. S. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES (d. 1820), Bene- 
dictine monk, was a native of Scotland, and 
at an early age was taken by his unelo, Father 
Marianna Broclcie, to the monastery belong- 
ing to tlic Scottish Bunudiclhies at Lin Lisbon. 
There lie bocamo a professed father of tho 
order, taking in religion tho name of Gallus. 
It is atilt od that ' thi8 short, stout, merry 
little monk was always jesting nnd poking 
fun’ (Stotiihht, Catholic Mission in Scot- 
land, p. 100). As ho did not promiso well 
at Ratisbon, he was sent home on the mission , 
and in 1797 ho was chaplain at Munshes in 
Galloway. 

I 11 1808, at the special suggestion of llio 
Duko of Wellington, Canning sent Robertson 
to Denmark on a dangerous mission. Tho 
Spanish general, tho Marquis do la Uomaua, 
had been, with liis troops, treacherously de- 
tained in Denmark while tho French over- 
ran Spain. Robertson was diroctod to invito 
the marquis to avail himself of the assistance 
of the English fleot inwithdrawing his troops. 
Tie made his way successfully through tho 
French forces in the assumed character of a 
dealer in cigars nnd chocolate, and at length 
gained access in tho island of Fiinon to tho 
Spanish commander, who accepted the olTor 
of the English ministry. An account of tho 
difficulties ho encountered in getting back 
to England will bo found in tho ‘ Narrative 
of a Secret Mission to tho Danish Islands in 
1808. BytheRov. JamesRobortson, Edited, 
from the author’s manuscript, by his nophew, 
Alexander Clinton Eraser,’ London, 18G8, 
8vo. For some years after his cscope from, 
the continent in 1800 he resided at Dublin, 
but in 1818 ho was officially oinployed abroad 
in diplomacy by tlio Duko of Wellington. 
On tho entrance of the allies into Fans ho 


at once went thither, and put himself in com- 
munication with the duke. A liberal pension 
was subsequently bestowed on him by the 
British Government. Leaving Paris in 1815 
he went to the monastery at Ratisbon. It 
appears that at this period he interested him- 
self in the education of the deaf and dumb. 
John Bulwer [q. v.j had about 1640 first 
noticed ‘ the capacity which deaf persons 
usually possess of enjoying music through 
tlio medium of the teeth.’ Robertson turned 
Bulwor’s observation to excellent account in 
Germany, and by his exertions a new source 
of instruction and enjoyment was opened to 
those otherwise insensiblo to Bounds (Edin- 
burgh Review, July 1835, p. 413). Robert- 
son was also tho founder of the first blind 
asylum in Bavaria. A largo and finely deco- 
rated hall belonging to the Scottishmonastery 
was given by Abbot Benedict Avbulhnot and 
his chapter for a school for the blind. The 
Bavarian government provided the necessary 
material, including books with raised letters, 
and tho crown prince presented Robertson 
with a donation of ton thousand florins for 
his now undertaking. Tho solemn opening 
of this asylum took placo with great ceremony 
on 5 May 1810, when 3,200 florins were sub- 
scribed, Robertson himself contributing one 
thousand (limn, Chronicles of St. James's 
Scotch Monastery at Ratisbon, manuscript in 
the possession of tlio Marquis of Bute). In 
1818 Robertson visited Scotland, but return- 
ing to Ratisbon, ho died there in 1820. 

[Information from tho Rov. Oswald Hnnter- 
Bl.iir, O.S.B. ; Napier’s Ilist. of tho War in the 
Peninsula, 1861, i. 219, 220.] T. C. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES (1783-1858), 
captain in the royal navy. [See Walkiie, 
James Rouuhtbon.] 

ROBERTSON, JAMES (1803-1860), 
divine, oldest son of William Robertson, 
farmer, and Barbara Anderson, Ms wife, was 
bom at Ardlaw, Pitsligo, Aberdeenshire, on 
2 Jan. 1803, lie was educated at the parish 
schools of Tyrio and Pitsligo, and afterwards 
nt Marischal Oollego, Aberdeen, where he 
obtained a mathematical bursary, and gra- 
duated at tlio university as M.A. in 1820. 
lie was dcsoribod by tho professor of moral 
philosophy and logic as tho best scholar who 
had been in his class for thirty years, and 
by tho professor of mathematics as with one 
exception tho host who had attended the col- 
llcgo for forty years. After attending the 
divinity hall from 1821 to 1824, he was 
licensed by the presbytery of Deer on 0 July 
! 1 826, and was appointed schoolmaster of the 
town of Pitsligo. He next became tutor 
and librarian in tlio Duko of Gordon’s family 
at Gordon Castle, and on 10 July 1829 the 
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governors of Gordon’s Hospital in Aberdeen 
elected him headmaster. Through the duke’s 
influence he was appointed, by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, to the church of Rllon in June 
1882, and ordained on 80 Aug. following, 

Taking a great interest in chemistry, 
Robertson adopted in 1841 Liebig’s sugges- 
tion to farmers to dissolve bones in sulphuric 
acid before applying them to the soil as 
manure ; and lus experiments in Ellon led 
to tlie first application of dissolved bones to 
the soil of Great Britain. In 1841 he wrote 
the description and history of his parish for 
the ‘ New Statistical Account of Scotland.’ 
On SO May 1842 hewas suspended with others 
by the guneral assembly from his judicial 
fnnetions os a member of presbytery for hold- 
ing communion with the deposed ministers of 
Strntlibogie. Robertson was always an out- 
spoken opponent of ‘Disruption’ principles, 
and afterwards became leader of the mode- 
rate party in the church of Scotland. In 
1843 he was appointed a member of the 
poor-law commission, whose report was 
j sened in 1844. 

In October 1843 Robertson became pro- 
fessor of divinity and church history in tlie 
university of Edinburgh, ns well as secretary 
to the bible board (or, ns the commission 
rends, ‘ Secretary for Her Majesty’s sole and 
only master printers in Scotland’). Before 
he left the north, Mnrischul College, on 
12 Oct. 1843, conferred on him the degree of 
1VD. Ho did not demit his parochial charge 
till 2 March 1844. This was accepted on 
22 Deo., when he was admitted to his chair, 
lie was appointed convener of the com- 
mittee for endowment of chapels of ease by 
the assembly on 28 May 1847. It was in 
this capacity that Robertson was best known, 
and tho ‘Endowment Scheme ’ of the churoh 
of Scotland is inseparably associated, with liis 
name. For this purpose, before bis death, 
he had obtained contributions amounting to 
about half a million sterling, endowing up- 
wards of Bixty-fiyo parishes. On 22 May 
1806 he was elected moderator of tho general 
assembly. After a few days’ illness, he died 
on 2 Doc. 1800. Ilis remains wore interred 
in St. Cuthbert’s churchyard in Edinburgh. 
On 23 April 1887 he married Ann Forbes, 
widow of the preceding incumbent, Robert 
Douglass ; and her three sons he brought np 
as lus own. liis wife and one of his step- 
sons survived him. 

Robertson was the author of: 1. ‘Free 
Trade in Corn,’ Edinburgh, 1826, 8vo. 
2. ‘The British Constitution and Parlia- 
mentary Reform,’ Edinburgh, 1831, 8vo. 
8. * Exposition of tlie Principles, Operation, 
and Prospects of the Church of Scotland’s 
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Indian Mission, 1 'Edinburgh, 1833, 8vo. 4. ‘On 
the Power of tlie Civil Magistrate in Matters 
of Religion,’ Edinburgh, 1885, 12mo. 6. 'Ob- 
servations on the Veto Act,’ Edinburgh, 
1840, 8vo. 6. ‘Statement for the Presby- 
tery of Strathbogie , . .,’ London, 1841, 8vo. 
7. ‘ Answers to the Remonstrance ’ (Strath- 
bogie), London, 1841, 8vo. 8. ‘ Appeal for 
tbe Advancement of Female Education in 
India,’ Edinburgh, 1846, 8vo. 9. ‘Remarks 
and Suggestions relative to the Proposed 
Endowment Scheme,’ Edinburgh, 1846, 8vo. 
10. 1 Letters to the Editor of the Northern 
Standard,’ Edinburgh, 1864 ? 8vo. 11. ‘ Old 
Truths and Modern Speculations, ’Edinburgh, 
1860, 8vo. 

[Life, by Dr. A. H. Clmrteris, 1863 (with por- 
tinit) ; Hew Scott’s Fasti, vi. 001-6.] G. 8-ir. 

ROBERTSON, .TAMES BURTON (1800- 
1877), historian, born in London on 15 Nov. 
1800, was son of Thomas Robertson, who 
belonged to the clou of the Robertsons of 
Strowan, Perthshire. Tlie father was alanded 
proprietor in the island of Grenada, West 
Indies, and there Robertson passed his early 
childhood. In 1809 his mother, who had been 
left a widow some years previously, brought 
him to England, and in tho following jear 
sent him to the Roman catholic college of 
St. Edmund, near Ware, which he quitted 
in 1819. In 1825 he was called to the bar. 
He made several visits to France, where, 
under the direction of his friends, the Abb6 
de la Mennais, and the Abb6 (afterwards 
Monseigneiu') Gerbet, he studied literature, 
philosophy, and the elements of dogmatic 
theology. After various preliminary eesays 
lie published in 1836 a translation in two 
volumes of Frederick Scklegel’s ‘ Philosophy 
of History,’ which passed through many edi- 
tions, and was included in ‘Bonn’s Standard 
Library’ in 1846, To this translation he 
prefixed a memoir of the life and writings 
of the author. Between 1836 and 1864 he 
was an assiduous contributor to the ‘Dub- 
lin Review.’ 

From 1887 to 1864 be resided with his 
friends in different parts of Germany and 
Belgium, During his abode at Wurzburg 
he published his translation of Dr. Mbhler's 
‘ Symbolism ; or Exposition of Doctrinal Dif- 
ferences between Catholics and Protestants, 
as evidenced by their Symbolical Writings/ 
2 vols. London, 1848. To this translation he 
prefixed a sketch of the state of protestantism 
and Catholicism in Germany during the pre- 
vious hundred yeais, as well as a memoir of 
the life and writings of Dr. M6hler. _ This 
work, which went through several editions 
both in Great Britain and America, made a 

4 o 
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profound impression on the tractnrian party 
at Oxford. 

In 1856 Dr, Newman, then rector of tho 
newly founded catholic university at Dublin, 
nominated Robertson to the chair of geo- 
graphy and modern history. To the profes- 
sorship of history he subsequently united that 
of English literature. Subsequently Robert- 
son published a series of works, which met 
with much success. The first was a course 
of ‘Public Loctures delivered before the 
Oatholic University of Ireland on some Sub- 
jects of Ancient and Modern History,' Lon- 
don, 1869, 8vo. This was followed by an 
epic poem in blank verse, interspersed with 
lyrics, entitled ‘ The Prophet Enoch ; or the 
Sons of God and tho Sons of Mon,’ London 
[1860], 12mo; ‘Lectures on some Subjects 
of Modern History and Biography, delivered 
at the Oatholic University of Ireland,’ Dub- 
lin, 1804, 12mo j on the ‘ "Writings of Cha- 
teaubriand, and on the Illuminati, Jacobins, 
and Socialists j' ‘Lectures on the Life, Writ- 
ings, and Times of Edmund Burlto,’ London 
[I860], 8vo ; and a translation of Dr. Ilor- 
enrSther’s ‘Anti-Janus,’ London, 1870, 8vo, 
sing a reply to ' The Pope and the Council, 
by Janus, with an introduction by tho trans- 
lator, giving the history of Gollicanism from 
the reign of Louis XIV. In 1860 the 
quoon, on the roaommendation of Mr. Glad- 
stone, bestowed a ponsion of 90Z. a year on 
Robertson in recognition of his long sor- 
vicos to English literature, and in 1873 
rius IX conforrod upon him the title of 
Doctor in Philosophy. lie died in Dublin 
on 14 Feb. 1877, and was buried in Glas- 
nevin cemetery. 

[Tubist, 24 Fob. 1877, pp. 240, 244 ; Men of 
Ills Time, 9tli edit. p. 849 ; Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal, 16 Fob. 1877, p. 6.] T. 0. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES ORAIGIE 
(1813-1882), canon of Canterbury, and 
author of the ‘History of the Christian 
Church,’ was bom in 1813 at Abordeon, 
wlioro his father was a merchant, Ilis 
mother's maiden name was Craigio. Ilis 
early education was gainod chiofly at the 
Udny academy, though, owing to his mother's 
frequent migrations, lie is said to have boon 
at twelve other schools. His father was 
a pveahytorian, but his mother’s family was 
episcopalian. Ho studiad for a timo for 
the Scottish bar, but having resolved upon 
ordination in the church of England, ho 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1881, 
and graduated B.A. in 1884, and M.A. in 
1838. Ho did not attempt to take honours, 
feeling that his early education was insuf- 
ficient ; hut he spout his vacations in Ger- 


many. and became well acquainted with 
tho German language and literature. He 
was ordained in 1886. While still a curate 
he wrote a book entitled ‘IIow shall we 
conform to the Liturgy P’ (1848, 3rd edit. 
3869), which attracted considerable notice. 
It showed the impossibility of a literal com- 
pliance with all the rubrics, and the conse- 
quent need of tolerance and elasticity. After 
serving two curacies Robertson was in- 
stituted in 1846 to the vicarage of Bekes- 
bouroe, near Canterbury. There he largely 
devoted himself to literary work, concentrat- 
ing his attention on historical research. In 
1849 he edited Ilcylyn’s ‘ nietory of the Re- 
formation.’ In 1 850 lie wrote on tliB Gorham 
case, translated ‘Olshausen on the Romans,’ 
and began his ‘ Church History,’ his most 
important work j volume i. appeared in 1862, 
ana volume iv., bringing the narrative to 
tho Reformation, in 1878. A revised edi- 
tion (in 8 vols.), entitled ‘History of the 
Christian Church from the Apostolio Age 
to the Reformation,’ was issued in 1874r-6. 
Ollmr works of value in a like direction in- 
oludod * Sketches of Ohurch History,’ for the 
Christian Knowledge Society (pt. i. 1866, pt. 
ii. 1878) ; ‘Bucket: a Biography’ (1869); and 
‘ Plain Lectures on the Growth of tho Papal 
Power* (1876). He also edited 'Bargrave’s 
Alexander VII and the College of Cardinals ’ 
(Camden Soc. 1866), and for the Master of 
the Rolls ‘ Materials for the History of Arch- 
bishop Thomas Becket’ (vol. 1, 1876, vol. 
vi. 1882) j tho last volume was completed 
after Robor Ison’s death by his coadjutor, Dr. 
J. Brigstocko Sheppard. 

In 1869 Robertson was made canon of 
Canterbury, and from 1864 to 1874 was pro- 
fassor of ecclesiastical history at King’s Col- 
lege, London, In 1864 ho was elected a 
member of tho Athouwum Club as ‘a person 
eminent in litoraturo.’ Pressure of literary 
work, combined with tho griof caused in 1877 
by tho death of a son, told upon him severely. 
Ilo died at Canterbury on 9 J uly 1880, while 
anxiously endeavouring to complete and 
indox the last volume of his ‘Memorials of 
Pocket.’ Ho married in 1889 tho sister of 
his college friend, Riohard Stevenson, fel- 
low of Trinity Collego, Cambridge, and had 
a largo family. 

Robertson was a man of great learning, 
and had a power of using it judiciously. 
Ills works are marltod by solidity and trust- 
worthiness rat her than by the brightness of 
tomporamenl and brilliance as a conversa- 
tionalist which distinguished him in social 
life. He numbered among his intimate 
friends William MacPhorson, editor of the 
‘Quarterly Review)’ Jolm Murray the pub- 
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Usher (third of the name) j Dean Stanley ; 
Alexander Dyce, the Shakespearean scholar; 
and he was well and long acquainted with 
Tennyson, Besides his other work, he was a 
learned contributor to the ' Quarterly Re- 
view.’ He took much interest in the cathe- 
dral library at Canterbury, prompted the 
erection of' the building which now contains 
it, and rearranged the catalogue. He was 
ecclesiastically a moderate hign churchman, 
but his historical knowledge made him con- 
demn ultra-ritualism, and brought him, in 
such matters, into accord with Bishop Thirl- 
wall and Dean Stanley, 

[Private information,] W. H, P, 

ROBERTSON, JOHN (1712-1770), 
mathematician, was born in 1712. Though 
apprenticed to a trade, he became a teacher 
in mathematics, and in 1748 was appointed 
master of the royal mathematical school in 
Christ's Hospital. In 17G5 he became first 
master of the Royal Naval Academy at 
Portsmouth. Having lost this appointment 
In 1700 ‘ through petty cabals ot the second 
master,' ho returned to London, and woe 
appointed clerk and librarian to the Royal 
Society on 7 Jan. 1768. This offiae he held, 
with repute, till hie death, on 11 Dec. 1776. 

His chief publication Was 1 The Elements 
of Navigation, 1 which appeared in 1754, and 
went through seven editions in fifty years. 
His other works were : 1. ‘ A Compleat Trea- 
tise of Mensuration,’ 1739 ; 2nd edit. 1748. 
2. 1 Mathematical Instruments,’ 1747 ; 4th 
edit, 1778 (by W. Mountains). S. 'A Trans- 
lation of De La Oaillo’s Elements of Astro- 
nomy,’ 17 60. He also published nine papers 
in the ‘Philosophical Transactions,’ 1750-72, 
‘On Logarithmic Tangents ‘ OnLogarith- 
mic Lines on Gunter’s Scale’ (of. MishRns, 
Script. Log. vol y. 1791); ‘On Extraor- 
dinary Phenomena in Portsmouth Ilarbour j 
‘ On the Specific Gravity of Living Men ; ’ 
< On the Fall of Water under Bridges ; ’ ‘ On 
Circulating Decimals ; ’ * On the Motion of 
a Body deflected by Forces from Two Fixed 
Points ; ’ and ‘ On Twenty Oftsos of Com- 
pound Interest.’ To him, as to Onarles Leud- 
botter [q. v.] lias beon assigned the discovery 
ot the theorem that in steroograpliic proj action 
the angle between two circles on tho sphore 
equals tho angle between two circles on pro- 
jection (Oha.slhs, Aperqu Hist, pp. 616-17). 
The theorem seems to have boon common 
knowledge at the time and to have been sug- 
gested by Edmund Holley 1695-7 (cf. Dr. A. 

TIptOiueson, O n aproiraetor, etc., in dfinera- 

log. Mag., Nov. 1908, xv. no. 60, pp. 08-112). 

rilutl ou’s Mathematical Diet.; Allibono; Brit. 
Hus. Cat,] VT. F. 8. 


ROBERTSON, JOHN (1767-1810), 
minor poet, was born in Paisley on 30 Nov. 
1767. His father, a prosperous grocer, gave 
him the best education Paisley could fur- 
nish. Business reverses, however, narrowed 
the father's means, and Robertson enlisted 
in the Fife militia in 1808, being speedily 
appointed to a regimental clerkship, and he 
is believed also to have acted as regimental 
schoolmaster (Rogers, Modern Scottish Min- 
strel). He interested himself in literature, 
but he seems to have become dissipated and 
melanoholy, and committed Buicide at Hikes, 
near Portsmouth, in April 1810. RohettBon’s 
lyrics were never collected, but hk Bong ‘ The 
Toom Meal Pock,’ written during a dearth 
in 1800, has merit, and is- in all adequate 
collections of Scottish poetry. 

[Brown's Paisley Poets; Rogors’sHodern Scot- 
tish Minstrel.] T. B. 

ROBERTSON, Sin JOHN (1816-1891), 
Australian statesman, third son of James 
Robertson, was bom at Bow, London, du 
] 6 Oct. 1816. The father was a friend of 
Governor Sir Thomas Makdougall-'Brisbtfne 
[q. v.l by whom he was induced to Bettle in 
New South Wales in 1820, He received a 
grant of 2,600 acres of land, and settled as a 
squatter on the Upper Hunter River. Him- 
self a Scots presbyterian, Robertson placed 
Ms son John under the care of John Dun- 
more Lang [q. v.] John was afterwards edu- 
cated at private schools, and at sixteen, con- 
trary to his parents’ wishes, became a sailor. 
Having some knowledge of navigation and 
a reputation as a good boatman, he was in. 
1888 taken on as a paid hand on board the 
Sovereign, trading with London. Among 
the letters which the ship carried home was 
one to a tenant on Lord Palmeirston’s estate. 
Lord Palmerston in some way got to know 
of it, sent for Robertson, took a fancy to 
him, and wrote to the governor of the colony 
on his behalf. But Robertson, for the pre- 
sent bent on further travel, visited Scotland, 
Ireland, and France, and returned to Australia 
through South America. Arriving at Sydney 
in the course of 1886, he settled down at 
once to a squatter’s life in the Liverpool 
plains, outside the arcs of police protection 
and government regulation. Realising the 
inconvenience and danger of the situation, 
he took a prominent part in a petition to the 
governor tor better regulations (1836). The 
governor was opposed to the formation of 
fresh settlements at the time. Thereupon the 
squatters sent Robertson as their representa- 
tivetothe governor on tbe s ubject (1837) . The 
success of his mission at once brought him 
into prominence as an advocate of squatters’ 

4 o 2 
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rights. He declined, however, to associate In January 1865 he was again elected for 
himself with the movement, started about 'West Sydney, and was minister of lands in 
the same time by the Pastoral Association, the fourth Cowper administration fmm 
for vesting the freehold of the land in the 3 Feb. 1865 to 21 Jan. 1866. 
squatters; and ultimately he split with his On 27 Oct. 1868 Robertson became premier 
old friend Wentworth on the nomination of again, and this time, though he induced his 
the latter to the legislative council for the friend Cowper to take office, retained the 
purpose of furthering the aims of the free- premiership himself throughout the admini- 
hold party. stration, which lasted till 15 Dec. 1870 and 

In 1865 Robertson was a witness before was marked hv the passage of several 
Sir Henry Parkes’s committee on agriculture, measures which he had foreshadowed in his 
and wrote an important paper on land reform first electioneering speech. After joining 
at its request. At the first election under the the ministry of Sir James Martin fn. Y .| 
constitution of 1856 he was returned in the (December 1870-May 1872) as colonial 
liberal interest, although in precarious health, secretary — a step condemned by some of his 

for the counties of Phillip, Brisbane, and friends — Robertson was on 9 Feb. 1875 again 

Bligb. In his address he advocated manhood called upon to form a ministry himself. In 
suffrage, vote by ballot, equal distribution of this administration he acted as treasurer as 
seats, and a national system of education, well as colonial secretary, and remained in 
as well as free selection of the lands of the office till 21 March 1877, when he was de- 
colony. Robertson's first active political work feated and resigned. The Parkes ministry 
was his effort to amend the land bill of Sir which followed him was shortlived. Robert- 
Terence Aubrey Murray [q. v.] in 1857. son came into power for a fourth time on 
At first he stood practically alone, but pur- 17 Aug. 1877, but kept his party together for 
suing his object with great tenacity, and five months onlv. This unsettled state of 
takingadvantageofsomedifferenceofopinion politics disgusted the public; Robertson lo«t 
among his opponents, he brought about a his seat for Sydney, hut was elected for 
dissolution on the question. He joined the Mudgee (December 1877) ; the trouble was 
new Cowper government as secretary for ended by his coalition with Sir Ilenry Parke 3 . 
lands and public works in January 1838. Robertson resigned his scat in the assembly, 
He immediately dealt provisionally with all and went to the legislative council ; he was 
outstanding applications for laud, and intro- first simply vice-president of the executive 
dnced a land hill, the consideration of which council, later on minister of public instruc- 
was postponed by the dissolution of April 1869 tion (1 May 1880), and afterwards minister 
on the electoral question. During the session of lands (29 Dec. 1881). The chief measure 
of 1869 he carried through the Increased of this government was the public instruction 
Rental Assessment Act, which led to much act. On a land act introduced by Robertson, 
difference in the ministry, and eventually to which was considered inadequate by the new 
rts resignation. lie took an active port reformers, the ministry was defeated (No- 
rn amending the Forster land bill early in vember 1881). 

1860, and, on the retirement of the Forster In 1882 Robertson re-entered the assem- 
administration, was ultimately sent for by bly flfl member for Mudgee, and the next 
the governor, and formed his first ministry on session was marked by his bitter opposition 

9 March 1860. Lntor on. he induced Charles to the new land acts, which he never ceased 
Cowper, his colonial secretary, to become to condemn. In other directions his activity 
again the leader of the party, the ministry diminished, and when summoned by Lord 
otherwise remaining unchanged, He now Carrington in 1885 to form a new ministry, 
introduced his own land hill, which was he could not hold his followers together 
defeated in the legislative council. In order for more than a few months. His health 
to assure the passage of the bill he resigned was failing, and in 1886 he retired from 
his seat in the assembly^ and was nominated public life, honoured by a gift of 10,000/. 
to the reformed legislative council. lie was from the New South Wales parliament in 
thus enabled, in the teeth of fierce opposition, recognition of his services. When, in 1888, 

10 carry the bill which was for many years the second great struggle between pro- 

the land law of New South Wales. lie went tection and free trade took place, he so for 
out of office on 16 Oot. 1868. broke his retirement as to propose the frec- 

Robertsou’s next great political fight was trade candidate for Sydney, and he latterly 
on the side of free trade. In 1864 he con- took a prominent part in opposition to the 
tested and won West Sydney for the free- federation movement. His later years were 
traders, but shortly afterwards resigned the spent in retirement at Clovelly, Watson's 
seat in order to attend to private business. Bay, where he died on 8 May 1891, His 
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body was brought to Sydney, and there 
accorded a public funeral, being buried at 
the South Ilead public cemetery, Watson's 
Bay. It was said of Robertson at his death 
that he was ‘ the last of the old leaders.’ 
He was a remarkably liandsome’man, and his 
justice and fairness exacted tribute from his 
political opponents. 

Robertson married, in 1837, Margaret 
Emma, daughter of J. J. Davies of Clovelly, 
Watson’s Bay, and left two sons and four 
daughters; one of the latter married Sir 
George Macleay [see under Micleay, Alex- 
ahdur]. 

[Sydney Morning Herald, 9 and 11 May 1891 ; 
Heaton’s Australian Diet, of Dates j Paikes’s 
Bitty Years in the Making of Australian His- 
tory,] C, A. H. 

ROBERTSON, JOHN PARISH (1792- 
1843), merohant and author, was horn at 
Kelso or Edinburgh in 1792. His father, 
at one time assistant-secretary of the Bank 
of Scotland, was engaged in business at 
Glasgow. His mother, Juliet Parish, was 
the daughter of a Hamburg merchant of 
Scottish extraction. Educated at the gram- 
mar school at Dalkeith, Robertson accom- 
panied liis father to South America in 1808. 
He landed at Monte Video on the day after 
its occupation by the British forces under 
Sir Samuel Auohmuty [q. v.] On the ces- 
sion of that city, he was sent home by his 
father, but in 1803 sailed on his own account 
for Rio de Janeiro, where he was employed 
as a clerk for three years. 

Robertson now tried to open up trade with 
Paraguay. At the end of 1811 he went 
as a mercantile agent to Assumption, hut 
iu 1815 was compelled by the dictator 
Erancia to leave the country, along with his 
younger brother, William Parish Robertson, 
who had joined him. He sailed for Buenos 
Ayres with much merchandise, hut was 
stopped by an accident at Corrientos, on the 
banks of the Paranfi,. During the next year 
he and his brother, with the aid of Peter 
Campbell, achieved great success by trading 
in hides with Paraguay. He returned to 
England in 1817, and established connec- 
tions with London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
Paisley. Sailing for Buenos Ayres in 1820, 
lie co mm enced trading with Ohili and Peru, 
and landed at Greenock in 182 4 or 1825, 
with a fortune of 100,0004, as the represen- 
tative of some of the South American re- 
publics. Ruined in 1828, he went to South 
America with the object of recovering part 
of his fortune, but, failing to do so, returned 
to England in 1830. Intending to devote 
himself to study, Robertson entered Corpus 


Christi College, Cambridge, but in 1833 ill- 
health compelled him to retire to the Isle of 
Wight, where he attempted to arrange his 
business affairs. Obliged to earn a liveli- 
hood, he settled in London in 1834. He 
died at Calais on 1 Nov. 1843. 

Robertson published : 1. ‘ Solomon Seesaw 
. . . with Illustrations by Phiz,’ S vols. 
London, 18S9, 12mo; 8 vols. Philadelphia, 
1839, 12 mo. 2. In conjunction with his 
brother, William Parish Robertson, ‘Letters- 
on Paraguay; comprising an Account of a 
Four Years’ Residence in that Republic, 
under the Government of the Dictator 
Francia,' 2 vols. London, 1838, 12mo ; Phila- 
delphia, 2 vols. 1838, 12mo (a sequel, entitled 
‘ Franoia’s Reign of Terror,’ appeared in one 
volume, London, 1839, 12mo ; 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia, 1839, 12mo ; 2nd edit. 3 vols. Lon- 
don, 1839, 12mo). 8. ‘Letters on South 
America, comprising Travels on the Banks 
of the Parana and Rio de la Plata,’ 3 vols. 
London, 1843, 12mo. 

[Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, new ser. 
1884, i, 10-18; Dublin University Magazine, 
xii.474; Gant. Mag. 1843, ii. 671; Athenaeum, 
1838 pp. 646, 671, 1839 pp. 27, 483, 1843 pp. 
254-7.] W. A. S. H. 

ROBERTSON, JOSEPH (1726-1802), 
divine and writer, born at Knipe, West- 
moreland, on 28 Aug. 1726, was the son of a 
maltster whose family was long established at 
Rutter in the parish of Appleby. His mother 
wsb the only daughter of Edward Steven- 
son of Knipe, & relative of Edmund Gibson 

& , v.], bishop of London. Robertson was 
ucated at the free school at Appleby, and 
on 17 March 1740 matriculated from Queen's 
College, Oxford. He graduated B.A. on 
19 Oct. 1749, and took holy orders about 
1762, being appointed curate to Dr. Sykes 
at Rayleigh, Essex. In 1768 he was pre- 
sented to the living of Herriard in Hamp- 
shire, and married. He became rector of 
Sutton, Essex, in 1770, and in 1779 vicar 
of Horncastle, Lincolnshire, by the gift of 
his relative, Dr. Edmund Law, bishop of 
Carlisle. 

Robertson devoted much time to. literary 
work, and won reputation as a critic. In 
1772 he revised for the press Dr. Gregory 
Sharpe’s posthumous sermons, and in the 
same year edited Algernon Sidney’s ‘Dis- 
courses on Government,’ at the request of 
Thomas Hollis, to whom the work has been 
wrongly ascribed [see under Hollis, Thomas, 
1720-1774] (Hollis, Life, 1780, p. 448). 
He was a voluminous writer in the ‘ Critical 
Review,’ to which he contributed more than 
two thousand six hundred articles between 
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1764 and 1785. He also wrote in the ‘ Gen- but Boon showed a taste for literature writ- 

tleman’s Magazine, ’ and produced a learned ing in the ‘ Aberdeen Magazine ’ in' 183] 
work on the authenticity of the ' Parian and publishing under the name of Joim 
Chronicle ’ (London, 1788, 8vo), which was Brown, a Deeside coachman, in 1835 
answered by John Hewlett [q. v.] 1 Quids to Deeside,’ and in 1838 a guide to 

Robertson died of apoplexy on 19 Jan. Aberdeen, called ‘The Book of Bon Accord' 
1802, in his seventy-sixth year. His wife, In this book, though never completed he 
a daughter of Timothy Raikes, chemist, of first proved his exact knowledge of anti- 
London, survived him, but his children all quities, and there is no better account of his 
died in infancy. Robertson was tall, hand- native city. His < Delici© Literaihe/ pub- 
some, and urbane in manner. _ lished in the following year, showed a culti- 

Besides separate sermons, a translation of vnted taste in literature, and the collection of 
ESnelon’s ‘ Telemachus ’ (1795), and the the masterpieces in it helped to form his own 

works already mentioned, Robertson’s chief style. The foundation in 1839 of the Spald- 
publieations were : 1. 1 A. Letter to Sauxay ing Club, which was due to Robertson and 
on the Case of Miss Butterfield, a Young his friend Dr, John Stuart, for the publication 

Woman charged with Murder,’ London, of historical records and rare memoirs of the 
1776, 8vo, with ‘ Observations on the same,’ north of Scotland, gave Robertson his op- 
1776, 8vo. 2. ‘ Essay on Culinary Poisons,' portunity ; and although the club had many 
London, 1781, 8vo. 8. ‘ Introduction to the learned editors, none surpassed Mm in ful- 
Study of Polite Literature,’ London, 1782, ness and accuracy. His chief contribution 
12mo j other edits. 1785, 1799, and 1808. was the ‘ Collections for a History of the 
4. ‘ An Essay on Punctuation,' London, Shires of Aberdeen and Banff)’ 1842, wMch 
1785, Svo; 6th edit. London, 1808, 8vo; formed the prefaco to ‘Illustrations of the 
answered by David Steel in ‘ Remarks on Topography and Antiquities of Aberdeen 
an Essay,’ &c., London, 1780, 12mo. 5. ‘Ob- and Banff’ (vol. ii. 1847, vol. iii. 1868, vol. iv. 
serrations on the Act for augmenting the j 1809). Tliis is the most complete series of 
Salaries of Curates,’ published under tho records, public and private, which any county 
name of Eusebius, Vicar of Lilliput, Lon- J in Scotland has yet published. lie also 
don, 1797, 8vo. 6. ‘An Essay on the Edu- edited, for the same club, the ‘Diary of 
cation of Young Ladies.’ 1798, 12mo. " ’ " ' ‘ ~ 

7. ‘ EsBay on the Nature of English Verso,’ 

London, 1799, 8vo ; 6th edit., 1808, 12mo, 

[Reuss’b Rogister of Living Authors ; Rose’s 
Biogr. Diet. ; Gent. M<ig. February 1802, p. 108 ; visit to Edinburgh in 1838 and "engaged in 
Monthly Mag., March 1802 , p. 133 ; Foster’s historical work, hut found it so unremunera- 
Alumni Oxon. ; European Mag. July 1788 p. 24, 1 tive that he returned to Aberdeen, and sup- 
nnd April 1707 p. 280; English Review, April 1 ported himself chiefly by writing for the 
J 7 f'n p ;, 27 , 6 4 nat l a - 11 Aberdeen Courier,’ afterwards the ‘Aber- 

392, 251-6,208, 299, 600-0, iv. 540,_vm. 167, deen Constitutional,’ wMch ho edited for four 


General Patrick Gordon, a.d. 1635-1699/ iu 
1802, and in 1841, along with Dr. Grub, 
‘ Gordon of RotMemay, History of Scots 
Affairs from! 637 to 1641.' ne paid a short 


483 - 4 .] 


C. F. 8. ! 


1 years. In 1848 he went to Glasgow, where 


ROBERTSON, JOSEPH (1810-1800), lie edited the ‘Glasgow Constitutional’ down 

-.1.1*1. 1*1. ; J .1 V -1 ' i . -tn in ■». 1 0 -1. 1 


Scottish historian and record scholar, was 
barn in Aberdeen on 17 May 1810. His 
father, having tried his fortune iu England, 
had returned to his native county, where he 
was first a small farmer, and afterwards a 


to 1849, when he moved to Edinburgh as 
editor of the ‘ Oourant’ (1849-53). 

The political principles of Robertson, and 
of all the papers he edited, were conserva- 
tive; but lie had many friends of other 


small shopkeeper, at Wolmanhill, Aberdeen, j views, and received from the whig Lord- 
Ilis mother was left a widow when Joseph j advocate Monoreiff— it is said, at the instance 
was only seven, and he was educated at Udny , of Lord Aberdeen — the appointment of his- 
porish school under Mr. Bbset, where James torical curator of tho rooords in the Edin- 
Outram [q. v.] was one of his comrades, and , burgh Register House in 1853, ‘ The Ultima 
afterwards at the grammar school and Mari- j Thiuo of my desires would he a situation in 
echal ‘College, Aberdeen, where he acquired the Register House/ he wrote to his friend 
a sound knowledge of Latin, but was more ' Hill Burton in 1833. He had to wait twenty 
distinguishedforphysicalthanmentalability. ! years, to the great loss of Scottish history, 
John HillBurton [q.v.], the historian of Soot- Although the office received a new name, 
land, was his contemporary at school and uni- Robertson’s work was practically a continuo- 
versity, and his lifelong friend. On loaving ! tion of that bogun by William Robertson 
Miirischal College he was apprenticed to an (1740-1799) [q. v.] and Thomas Thomson 
advocate, as solicitors are called in Aberdeen, [q, v.] ns deputy clerk-register. In his new 
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sphere Robertson was aided by the counsels 
of Cosmo Innas and Hill Burton, and sup- 
ported by his official superiors, the Marquis of 
fklhousie and Sir J. Gibson Craig. Among 
his duties were the arrangement and selection 
of such records as were of special value, their 
publication in a manner similar to that of the 
series published under the direction of the 
master of the rolls in England, so far as the 
meagre grants to Scotland permitted, and the 
answering constant inquiries into all branches 
of Scottish history. The last duty, performed 
with kindly courtesy and keen intelligence, 
took up much of his time. Always diligent, 
and working perhaps somewhat beyond his 
physical strength, Robertson edited in 1863 
the ‘ Inventories of Jewels, Dresses, Furni- 
ture, Books, and Paintings belonging to 
Queen Mary,’ and ‘ Concilia Ecclesi® Scoti- 
oanss’ in 1866, which are among the best 
publications of the Bannatyne Club. The 
‘ Concilia’ is Robertson's chief work; for, 
besides collecting the whole extant record 
sources for the history of the councils of the 
church of Scotland prior to the Reformation, 
he filled the notes with such copious stores 
of learning as to make thorn almost an 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland during the 
period. An article on ‘ Scottish Abbeys and 
Cathedrals’ in the ‘Quarterly Review’ for 
1849 gave further proof of his fitness to 
■undertake a complete ecclesiastical history 
of Scotland. Ilis contributions to ‘Cham- 
bers's Encyclopedia ’ on topics of Scottish 
history, civil us well as ecclesiastical, were 
vaLuable results of originalresearch. He died 
on 13 Dec. 1866, soon after completing the 
■‘Concilia.’ He was survived by his wife, 
two sons, and two daughters. To his wife 
Queen Victoria granted a pension of 1007. a 
year, in consideration of Robertson’s ' ser- 
vices to literature, and especially illustrative 
of the ancient history of Scotland.’ 

[Memoir prefixed to editions of the Abbeys 
and Cathedrals of Scotland, Aberdeen, 1891 ; 
porsonal knowledge.] 2E. M. 

ROBERTSON", JOSEPH CLINTON 
(1788-186:1), joint compiler of the ‘Percy 
Aneodotes,' born in London in 1788, was a 
atent agent in Fleet Street, the business 
eing carried on until 1892 as ‘Robertson & 
Brooman.’ Robertson founded the ‘ Me- 
chanic's Magazine’ in 1823, and edited and 
largely wrote it until the year of his death. 
He gave evidence before the House of Com- 
mons committee on patent law in 1849. His 
chief title to remembrance rests on ‘ The 
Percy Anecdotes,’ 20 vols. London, 1821-3, 
12mo (subsequent editions 1830, 1868, 1869, 
and various American editions). The volumes, 


which came out in forty-four- monthly 
parts, were professedly written by Sholto and 
Reuben Percy. Reuben was Thomas Byerley 
[q. v.], and Sholto was Robertson. The so- 
stylea ‘brothers Percy’ met to discuss the 
work at the Percy coffee-house in Ratkbone 
Place, whence their compilation derived its 
name. Sir Richard Phillips [q. v.] afterwards 
claimed that the original idea was derived 
from his suggestion to file the anecdotes 
which had appeared in the ‘ Star’ newspaper 
over a long series of years. The ‘Percys’ 
did little more than classify a collection of 
anecdotes formed upon a similar plan. The 
same collaborators commenced a series of 
‘ Percy Histories, or interesting Memorials 
of the Capitals of Europe,’ but this got no 
further than ‘ London,’ 1823, 3 vols. 12mo. 
Robertson also started as ‘Sholto Percy,’ 
in 1828, an abridgment of the ‘ Waverley 
Novels.’ He died at Brompton on 22 Sept. 
1852. 

[Gent. Mag. 1862, ii. 618 ; Notes and Queries, 
1st ter. vii. 214, 3rd ser. is. 168 ; Allibone's 
Diet, of English Lit. s. v. ‘ Percy, Sholto ; ’ Halkctt 
and Laing’s Diet, of Anon, and Pseudon. Lit. iii. 
1884 ; Blackwood’s Mag. xi. 605 ; Percy Anecd. 
in Ohandos Classics, with pref. by Timbs, 4 vols. 
1868; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

ROBERTSON, PATRICK, Lobb Ro- 
bebtsoh (179-H835), Scottish judge, born 
in Edinburgh on 17 Feb. 1794, was the 
second son of Janies Robertson, writer to 
the signet, who died on 16 April 1820. nis 
mother’s maiden name was Mary Saunders. 
He was educated at the high school of Edin- 
burgh, and was called to the Scottish baron 
27 May 1815, along with his friend John 
Wilson [q. v.l afterwords better known as 
1 Okristopner North.’ He soon obtained a 
raatice, both in the court of session and 
efore the general assembly. In January 
1838 he defended the Glasgow cotton- 
spinners before the high court of justioiary 
at Edinburgh. On 29 Nov. 1842 he was 
chosen dean of the faculty of advocates. He 
was appointed an ordinary lord of session in 
the place of Lord Meadowbank in Novem- 
ber 1843, and took his seat on the bench os 
Lord Robertson. In 1848 he was elected by 
the students lord rector of Marischal College 
and university of Aberdeen, and received 
the degree of LL.D. He died suddenly, 
from a stroke of apoplexy, at his house m 
Drummond Place, Edinburgh, on 10 Jan. 
1865, aged 60. He was buried in West 
Ohuroh burying-ground, Edinburgh, on the 
1 5th of the same month, A marble tablet 
was erected to his memory in St. Giles's 
Church. 
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Robertson was an able and energetic ad- 
vocate, of strong natural abilities and vigorous 
common-sense. He was commonly called by 
tbe endearing Scottish diminutive ‘Peter,’ 
and was highly esteem ed for liia convivial and 
social qualities. His wit and humour were 
proverbial, and in sheer power of ridicule ho 
was without a rival among his contemporaries. 


rP- _? 9 r^ 0 '. Crombie'a Modern Athenians, 1882, 
PP- " 1 “ 8 (»}“ portrait) ; Scotsman, 1 3 Jan. 1865 • 
imies, 12 Jan. 1865, 26 July 1883; Illusteaied 
London News, 20 Jan. 1855 ; Gent. Mae. 1855 
l. 194 ; Annual Register. 1856, App. to Chron' 
p. 239; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890; Notei. 
and Queries, 3rd ser. vii. -1, 8th ser. vii. 367 464 
493 ; Brit. Hus. Cat.] G . Jfc ; B.B ' 


He was present at the theatrical fund dinner 
in Edinburgh on 23 Teh. 1827, whon Scott 
acknowledged the authorship of the novels 
(Lookhabt, Life of Sir Walter Scott, 1843, 
p. 496), and took his seat as chairman after 
Scott retired. Owing to the rotundity of 
his figure, Scott named him 1 Peter o’ the 
Paincn’ (ib. p.496). Lockhart made several 
rhyming epitaphs on him, and wrote a vivid 
description of his mock-heroic speech at the 
Burns dinner of 1818 {Peter's Letters ta his 
Kintfolk, 1819, i. 146-7). lie married, on 
8 April 1819, Mary Cameron, daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Ross, D.D., minister of Kil- 
monivaig, Inverness-shire, by whom lie had 
several children. His second sou, Major- 
general Patrick Robevtson-lloss, C.B., died at 
Boulogne on 23 July 1883, having assumed 
the additional surname of Ross on inheriting 
the property of his uncle, Lieutenant-general 
Hugh Ross of Glenmoiaart, Inverness-shire, 
in I860. 

Sir John "Watson Gordon painted a full- 
length portrait of Robertson. A portrait of 
Robertson by T. Duncan was exhibited at 
the loan collection of national portraits at 
South Rousing ton in 1808 (Gat, No. 238). 

He was the author of the following vo- 
lumes of indifforent verse: 1. ‘ Leaves from 
a Journal’ [Edinburgh^, 1844, 8vo, privately 
printed. 2. ‘Leaves lrom a Journal and 
other Fragments in Verse,’ London, 1843, 
8vo, including the greater part of No, 1. 
3. ‘Gloams of Thought reflected from the 
Writings of Milton; Sonnets, and other 
Poems, Edinburgh, 1847, 8vo. 4. ‘Sonnets, 
reflective and descriptive, and other Poems,’ 
Edinburgh, 1849, 8vo. C. ‘ Sonnets, reflective 
and descriptive, Second Series,’ Edinburgh, 
1864, 8vo. His speeches in the Stewart on 
case (1842) and the Strathbogia case (1843) 
have been printed. 

[Mrs. Gordon's Memoir ofChriblopher North, 
1 882, i. 186, 227-31, 270, ii, 88-6, 94, 282, 314- 
317; Journal of Honry Cockburn (1874), i. 158, 
ii. 68, 208-10; Journals and Correspondence of 
Lady Eastlake, 1896, i. 43, 4G, 162-3, 180; An- 
derson’s Scottish Nation (1863), iii, 349; Grant's 
Old and New Edinburgh, ii. 156, 191, 193-4, 
200, iii. 126 ; History of the Society of Writors 
to H. M. Signet, 1890, p, 171 ; Rogers’s Monu- 
ments and Monumental Inscriptions in Scotland, 
1871, p. 16; Irving's Book of Scotsmen, 1881, 


ROBERTSON, ROBERT, M.D. (1742- 
1829), physician, was bom in Scotland in 
1 742. On completing his medical apprentice- 
ship he obtained employment as a surgeon 
on a whaling ship, sailed from Dundee, and 
spent four months on the coast of Greenland. 
In Septemberl760 lie entered the royal navy 
as a surgeon’s mate, and served in January 
1761 on board the Prince of Orange at the- 
reduction of Belleisle. In 1763 he°served in 
tlio Terpsichore off the coasts of Portugal, 
Newfoundland, and Ireland; and from July 
1764 spent two years on the Cornwall guard- 
ship at Plymouth, proceeding in 1760 to the 
West Indies. There in 1708 hewas appointed 
surgeon to the Diligence sloop, which re- 
turned to England in April 1769, and was 
paid off. lie next served in the Weasel on 
the west coast of Africa, and till 1773 re- 
mained there or in the West Indies. lie wa3 
afterwards on the North American station 
till 1791, and during tlio whole thirty yearn 
kept records of cases of interest, including 
many varieties of fever, of dysentery, and of 
scurvy. Ho warmly supported tke views on 
scurvy of .Tames Lind (1716-1794) fq. y.], 
whom he knew. On 12 Feb. 1779 lie was 
created M.D. in tbe university of Aberdeen. 
In 1793 he became physician to Greenwich 
Hospital, and on 25 June 1793 was admitted 
a licentiate of the College of Physicians of 
London. lie published in 1779 ‘A Physical 
Journal kept on Board H.M.Sliip Rainbow,' 
in 1789 ‘ Observations on Jail, Hospital, or 
Ship Fever,’ and inl790‘AnEssayon Fevers.' 
Tho chief results obtained in these works 
were re-embodied in four volumes published 
by him in 1807 under tho title ‘Observations 
on the Diseases incident to Seamen,’ and in 
two others entitled ‘ Synopsis Morbovum ’ in 
1810. Ilis works contain somo interesting 
cases, but in the effort to generalise he often 
becomes obscure, and his chief merit lies in 
his industry in collecting notes. He was 
elected F.R.S, on 31 May 1804. He died at 
Greenwich in the autumn of 1829. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Bliys. ii, 426 ; Works, Gent. 
Mag. 1829, ii. 561 ; Thomson’s Hist, of Royal 
Society, 1812,] N. M. 

ROBERTSON or ROBINSON, THO- 
MAS {fl. 1520-1561), schoolmaster and dean 
of Durham, was born at or near Wakefield 
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in Yorkshire early in tlie sixteenth century, 
lie entered at Queen's College, Oxford, but 
migrated to Magdalen, where at some uncer- 
tain date he was elected demy. He graduated 
E.A. on 18 March 1520-1, and M.A, on 
6 July 1625, He was by this time, according 
to Wood, ‘ a great vilifier of the Questionists 
in the university,’ that is to say, he opposed 
the scholastic teachers of theology. In 1626 
lie became master of Magdalen College school, 
succeeding not John Stanbridge [q. v.l, as Mr. 
Sommer says, but the less celebrated Thomas 
Byshoppe. About this time also he was elected 
fellow of Magdalen. He continued at the 
school till 1534, and established his reputa- 
tion as a teacher; Henry Knowles and Bishop 
Parkliurst bore testimony to his merits (Paee- 
HtrnsT, Epigrammata Juvenilia, 1573, p. 28). 
JohnLongland[q. v.], bishop ofLincoln, spoke 
in his favour to Cromwell in 1687, saying he 
had long been his chaplain. He was one of 
the divines who signed the preface to the 1 In- 
stitution of a Christian Man'' in 1537, and on 
3 July 1639 he became B.D, He was then 
said by Wood to be ‘Flos et decus Oxoniee.’ 
On 30 Oct. 1640 he was collated treasurer of 
Salisbury Cathedral ; he held this office till 
May 1548. He took part in the discussions 
as to Anne of Cieves’ divorce. On 19 Feb. 
1540-1 he was collated archdeacon of Leices- 
ter, then in the diocese of Lincoln ; he con- 
tinued archdeacon till his resignation in De- 
cember 1060. lie became vicar of Wakefield 
in 1646. At one time and another he heid 
various prebends in Lincoln Cathedral, and 
he took part in. many ecclesiastical commis- 
sions during the reign of Edward VI (Dixon, 
Church JXwt. vol. ii. passim). Itobertson 
took part in the drawing up of the prayer- 
book of 1648, but was dissatisfied with the 
result. Accordingly he welcomed the advent 
of Queen Mary, and was on 23 July 1657 
made dean of Durham. After Elizabeth’s 
accession he refused the oath of supremacy 
and resigned his deanery. In 1661 he was 
described as ‘ one thought to do much harm 
in Yorkshire.’ 

Robertson took part in the composition of 
Lily's ‘ Latin Grammar.’ He also published 
‘ Annotations in librum Gulielmi Lilii de 
Latinorum nominum generibus,’ &c., Basle, 
1632, 4to, a collection of four grammatical 
tracts. Printed among Burnet's ‘Records,’ at 
the end of his * History of the Reformation,’ 
are ‘ Resolutions of some Questions relating 
to Bishops and Priests,’ &c,, and ‘ Resolutions 
of some Questions concerning the Sacra- 
ments, ’ both by Robertson. 

(Bloxam’s Mag. Ooll. Reg, vol. ii. p. xli, iii. 
80 81-7, 108, iv. 21, 51 ; Reg. Oxf. Univ. 

(Oxf, Hist. Soo.) i. 118; Letters and Papers of 
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Henry VIH, xi. 60, vol. xiii. pt. ii. p. 662; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1547-80 p. 104, 1581-90 
pp. 92, 296; Add. 1547-65 p. 524, 1566-79 
p. 233; Le Neve's Fasti, ed. Hardy; Tanner's 
Bibl. Brit,-Hib. ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500- 
1714; Bale, xi 91; Pits, De Anglite Script t. 
p. 732 ; Wood’s Athene, ed. Bliss, i. 320-1.] 

W. A. J. A. 

ROBERTSON, THOMAS (d. 1799), di- 
vine and author, was licensed probationer of 
the church of Scotland by the presbytery of 
Lauder on 3Jan.l775. In the same year he 
was presented to the parish of Dalmeny 
by the Earl of Rosebery, and ordained on 
26 Oct. In 1784 he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, almost im- 
mediately after its foundation ; and in 1792 
received the honorary degree of D.D. from 
the university of Edinburgh. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed one of his majesty's 
chaplains in ordinary. He died in' Edin- 
burgh on 16 Nov. 1799. By Jane Jackson, 
whom he married in 1775, lie had, besides a 
daughter Janet, three sons: John; William 
Findlay, lieutenant in the East India Com- 
pany's service ; and Charles Hope, a writer 
in Edinburgh. 

Robertson was author of ‘An Enquiry 
into the Fine Arts ’ (Edinburgh, 1784, 4toJ, 
of which only the first volume was pub- 
lished. It contains an elaborate treatment 
of the history and theory of ancient and 
modern music. He also published a ‘His- 
tory of Mary Queen of Scots ’ (Edinburgh, 
1793), in whioh he endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish Mary’s authentic writings from the 
forgeries assigned to her, and published 
facsimiles of both classes of documents in an 
appendix. An essay by him on the charac- 
ter of Hamlet appears in the * Transactions 
of the noyal Society of Edinburgh’ (ii. 
251). 

[Scott’s Fasti Ecol, Scot. 1 . i. 183; Biogr. 
Diet, of Living Authors, 1810 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

E. I. C. 

ROBERTSON, THOMAS CAMPBELL 
(1789-1868), Indian civil servant, horn at 
Kenilworth on 9 Nov. 1789, was youngest 
son of Captain George Robertson, R.N., who 
was offered the honour of knighthood by 
George III for his intrepid conduct at the 
battle of the Dogger Bank in 1781, and of 
Anne, daughter of Francis Lewis of New 
York, formerly of LI and (iff, North Wales. 
On the death of his father in 1791, the 
family removed to Edinburgh, where Thomas 
was educated at the high school. In 1805 
he obtained a writership in the Bengal civil 
service, and, although he had no influence, 
his promotion was fairly rapid. In 1810 he 
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became registrar of tlie zillah of Bakarganj, 
in 1814 he officiated as judge and magistrate 
of Shahabad, and in 1820 he was appointed 

K e and magistrate of Cawnporo. In 1823 
vas sent to Chittagong, and there lie 
bocame involved in the opening hostilities 
of the first Burmese war. In 1825 he accom 
panied Sir Archibald Campbell's force ti 
Avaas civil commissioner, and had a principal 
share in framing the treaty which t erminated 
the war. In 1827 he sailed to England, on 
a furlough. Returning to India in 1830, lit 
was appointed a co mmi ssioner of the revenue. 
In 1835 he became a judge of the Sad 
Diwuni, and in 1838 was constituted a mem. 
her of the supreme council. He obtained thi 
post of lieutenant-governor of the North- 
West Provinces in 1840, and at the same 
tirnu was nominated to fill provisionally the 
post of governor-general in case of any 
sudden vacancv. As lieutenant-governor he 
distinguished himself by his efforts to con- 
ciliate native sentiment in opposition to the 
policy of the younger school of Indian 
civilians. He especially sought 'to prevent 
the wholesale dispossession of the talulcdars, 
who had risen in many cases from the posi- 
tion of hereditary revenue contractors to 
that of proprietors of the soil. The severe 
treatment of this class has since been re- 
garded as one of the causes that brought 
about the acute discontent which culminated 
in the mutiny, and it is universally admitted 
that a more conciliatory policy would have 
been wiser. The state of Robertson's health 
obliged him to retire from the. service in 
1848. On his return to England he de- 
voted himself chiefly to literary pursuits. 
He died in Eaton Square, London, on 6 July 
1863. While at home, in 1830, he married 
Amelia Jane, daughter of the Hon, John 
Elliot ; she died in 1837, leaving three chil- 
dren. Li 1852 he married Emma Jane, 
daughter of J. Anderson, esq., who survived 
him. 

He was author of: 1. ‘Remarks on several 
Recent Publications concerning the Oivil 
Government and Foreign Policy of British 
India,’ London, 1829, 8 vo. 2. ‘ Political In- 
cidents of the First Burmese War,’ London, 
1863, 12mo. 3. ‘Political Prospects of British 
India,’ London, 1858, 8vo, 

[Private information ; Kaye and Molloson's 
History of the Indian Mutiny, i. 118: Kaye's 
Lives of Indian Officers, 3rd edit, ii. 130 j 
Dodwell aud Milos’s Bongnl Oivil Servants, 
p. 42S.] E. L O. 

ROBERTSON, THOMAS WILLIAM 
(1829-1871), actor and dramatist, the son of 
William Robertson, an actor, came of an old 


theatrical stock, and was born on 9 .Ten 
1829 at N ewark-on-Trent. His great-grand- 
father, James Robertson, came from Perth 
became the principal comic actor of the York 
Theatre, was praised as a ‘ comedian of true 
merit by Tate Wilkinson [q. v.], published 
a volume of * Poems ’ by ‘ Nobody,’ retired in 
1779 after forty years’ service, and died in 
York in 1795, aged .82. Of James Robert- 
son’s three sons, Thomas became manager of 
the Lincoln circuit j the second, James, mar- 
ried a Miss Robinson, stepdaughter of Mr 
Wrench, well known as Corinthian Tom in 
‘Tom and Jerry.’ William, one of seven 
children, the offspring of this marriage, was 
articled to a solicitor at Derby, and subse- 
quently joined the Lincoln company of Tho- 
mas, his uncle, and married in 1828 Miss 
Margaret Elizabeth, or Margaretta Eiiaabetha 
Mannus, a young actresB of the company. 
A large family was the result of the union! 
Thomas William was the Oldest child, and 
Margaret or Madge (Airs. Grimston, better 
known as Mrs. Kendal) the youngest. Two 
younger sons also went on the stage. Of 
these, Frederick Graven Robertson (1846- 
1879) began his career at the Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool, in 1867, in his older brother 
Thomas William’s ' For Loyb ; ’ joined the 
company of Frederick Youngc ; gave an ac- 
ceptable performance of Captain Hawtree in 
‘ Ousts ; ’ and for a time after Younge’s death 
managed the ‘ Caste ’ company. Another 
son, Edward Shafto Robertson(1844P-1871), 
who made his first appearance as an actor 
in London in 1870, was accidentally killed 
next year while proceeding from Melbourne 
to India in the steamship Avoca. 

Thomas William Robertson was educated 
by the wife of his great-uncle, Thomas 
Robertson ; on the death of the husband, on 
31 Aug. 1831, his widow became manager 
of the Lincoln circuit. On 18 June 1834, 
at the theatre, Wisbech, he played, as Master 
T. Robertson, Idamish, Rob Roy’s son, in 
‘Rob Roy, or Auld Lang Syne.’ In the 
mrious towns of the Lincoln circuit lie after- 
wards played childish parts, including Cora’s 
Ohild in ‘ Pizarro ’ and the Count’s Child in 
the ' Stranger.’ About 1836 he was sent to a 
school at Spalding, kept by Henry Young, 
aud about 1841 to a second school at Whit- 
ilesea, kept by one Moore. He played occa- 
iionaRy during his holidays, and on leaving 
Mooro^s school in 1843 became factotum of 


;he Lincoln company, to the management of 
vhich his father appears to have succeeded, 
fie painted scenery, prompted, wrote songs 
or the company, adapted ‘ The Battle of 
rife ’ and the ‘Haunted Man’ of Oharlos 
Dickens, both played at Boston, and acted a 
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range of parts including Hamlet, Charles 
Surface, Young Marlow, John Peerybingle 
in the * Cricket on the Hearth,' Dr. Pangloss, 
Monsieur Jacques, and Jeremy Diddler. On 
the breaking up in 1848 of the Lincoln cir- 
cuit, Robertson came to London and essayed 
many experiments, but turned to acting at 
the less-known theatres for a living. After 
teaching himself French, he was mr a few 
months usher in a school at Utrecht, where 
he was ill paid and half starved. Li 1851 
"William Farren, then manager of the Olym- 
pic Theatre, produced his first piece, ‘A 
Night's Adventures,’ which ran for four 
nights. He made at this time the acquaint- 
ance of Henry James Byron [q. v.J, with 
whom he acted in provincial companies, and 
with whom also, it is snid, he made an un- 
prosperous attempt to give an entertainment 
at the Gallery of Illustration. In 1864 
he sold for 31. to the managers of the City 
Theatre, Johnson and Nelson Lee, a play 
called 1 Castles in the Air,’ produced at 
that house on 29 April. Robertson next 
became, at a somewhat precarious salary of 
81. per week, prompter at the Olympic, under 
the management of Charles Mathews. Among 
very many pieces he wrote at this period 
were ‘Photographs and Ices,’ ‘My Wife’s 
Diary,’ ‘ A Row m the House,’ subsequently 
produced at Toole’s Theatre on 80 Aug. 1883, 
all of which, with countless adaptations, he 
was compelled to sell to Lacy, the theatrical 
bookseller. Subsistence was eltod out by 
writing in unimportant papers; and once 
Robertson sought to enlist in the army, but 
was rejected. After playing at the Mary- 
lebone, of which his father was at the time 
joint manager, he went in I860 with a com- 
pany, headed by Mr. and Mrs. Wallack, to 
play Macbeth at the ThSitre dus Italieus, 
Paris. The result was a fiasco. 

On 27 Aug. 18C6 he married at Christ 
Church, Marylebone, Miss Elizabeth Burton 
(whose real name was Taylor), an actress 
then playing ut the Queen’s Theatre in Tot- 
tenham Street, and went with hor to Dublin, 
where she was engaged as loading lady and 
he as eccentric comedian and assistant stage- 
manager. The pail' visited with scanty suc- 
cess Belfast, Dundalk, and many smaller 
towns in Ireland. Returning to England, 
they acted at tile Surrey, the Marylebone, in 
Plymouth, Woolwich, Rochester, Windsor, 
and elsewhere, Mrs. Robertson’s performances 
beinginterrupted by the birth of successive 
children. After the death of a daughter 
Robertson retired from the stage, occupying 
himself with magazine sketches and translat- 
ing French plays for the publisher Lacy. His 
farce of ‘The Cantab,’ produced at the Strand 


on 14 Feb. 1861, introduced him to a Bohe- 
mian literary set, and led to his becoming a 
member of the Savage and Arundel Clubs, 
where he enlarged Ms observation of humun 
nature, and whence he drew some curious 
types. He wrote for the ‘ Welcome Guest ’ 
and the ‘ Illustrated Times,’ in wMchhe was 
the ‘ Theatrical Lounger.’ Some contribu- 
tions he signed ‘ Hugo Yamp.’ His success 
was indifferent. His wife was ailing, and the 
question was more than once raised of his 
quitting journalism and becoming a tobac- 
conist. A novel, called ‘David Garrick,’ 
founded on M41esville’s three-act comedy 
‘ Sullivan,’ was one of Robertson’s potboilers. 
TMs he adapted into the play known as 
‘David Garrick,’ offering it vainly to one 
management after another, and ultimately 
pledging it with Lacy for 101. It was at 
length accepted by Solhern, who, after for- 
warding Robertson tbe money to redeem it, 
advanced the author 501. on account. It 
was produced with indifferent success in 
April 1804 at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Birmingham. But when given at the Hay- 
market by Sothern soon afterwards it was 
received with high favour, and it has since 
been frequently revived. Emboldened by 
its reception, Robertson wrote for the Hay- 
nmrket ‘Society,’ a sketch of Bohemian 
manners, first produced in Liverpool, and 
transferred on 11 Nov. 1865 to the Prince 
of Wales's Theatre in Tottenham Street, then 
under the Bancroft management, where it 
ran for twenty-six weeks, establishing the 
fortunes of the theatre, ae well as those of 
the author, and incidentally of one or two 
actors. The triumph was marred by the 
death of Ms wife on 14 Aug. 1866. Like 
1 Society,’ ‘ Ours ’ was first produced at Liver- 
pool, the date being 23 Aug. 1866. On 
10 Sept, it was transferred to the Prince of 
Wales's, London, where its reception was 
enthusiastic. 

Robertson’s reputation was now fully esta- 
blished, and managers competed for his plays. 
His Mgbest triumphs were confined to the 
Prince of Wales's Theatre, the pieces produced 
at other houses meeting with unequal success, 
and being in some cases failures, ‘ Caste,’ 
given at the Prince of Wales's on 6 April 
1867, shows Robertson’s Mgh-water mark, 
and, besides being his highest achievement, 
remains an acting play. Robertson married, 
on 17 Oct., at the English Consulate, Frank- 
fort-on-tlie-Maine, his second wife, Miss 
Rosetta Feist, a lady of German extraction. 
His next piece at the Prince of Wales’s, 
‘Play,’ produced on 16 Feb, 1808, showed 
a distinct falling off, but Ms position was 
retrieved by ‘ School,' the next in order, on 
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14 Jan, 1869. This avowedly owed something' 
to the ‘ Asehenbrodel ’ of Benedix. Last in 
the list of Prince of Wales's pieces, on which. 
Robertson’s reputation rests, was ‘ M.P./ given 
on 28 April 1870. 

To other theatres, meanwhile, IlobeTtson 
contributed ‘ Shndow Tree Shaft,’ a three-aot 
drama, unprinted, tbe scene of which is laid 
in Staffordshire in the time of the Young 
Pretender fit was given at the Princess's on 
6 Feb. 1867) ; * A Rapid Thaw,’ a comedy in 
two acts, unprinted, translated from the 
French, and played at the St. James’s on 
2 March 1867 j ‘Por Love/ a three-act drama, 
unprinted, given at the Itolbom on 6 Oct. 
1867 ; ‘Passion Flowers,’ a tliree-act drama, 
unprinted, adapted from the French, and 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Hull, on 
28 Oct. 1868, with his sistor, Miss Robertson, 
in the principal part ; * Home,’ a throe-act 
adaptation of ‘L’Aventurievo’ of M. Augier, 
produced by Sothern at the llnymarket, on 
14 Jail. I860 ; ‘ My Lady Olara/ a five-act 
drama, founded on Tennyson’s poem, and 
played at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 
on 22 Fah. 1869 (under the altered titlo of 
‘Dreams’ it was given at the Gaiety on 
27 March, with Alfred Wigan and Miss Ro- 
bertson in the principal parts) j ‘A Breach of 
Promise,’ a comic drama, in two acts. Globe, 
10 April ; ‘ Dublin Bay,’ a farce, unprinted, 
given at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, on 
18 May 1869, and in London on 18 Dec. 1876 ; 
• Progress,’ a three-act version of 1 Les Ga- 
naclies’ofM.VictorienSardou, Globe, 18 Sept. 
I860; ‘The Nightingale,’ a drama in five 
acts, Adelphi, 16 Jan. 1870 ; ‘ Birth,’ a three- 
act comedy, produced in Bristol on G Oct. ; 
‘War,’ a three-act drama, 1G Jan. 1871, St. 
James’s. The reception of the last piece was 
unfavourable. In addition to the plays that 
have been named, Robertson is responsible 
for ‘A Dream in Venice’ and ‘Up in a 
Balloon,’ entertainments, unprinted; ‘ Down 
in our Village,’ * Over the Way,’ ‘ Post 
Haste,’ unprinted comedies; and ‘Which is 
it P’ among unprinted farces. Tho following 
additional wonts are to be found in Lacy s 
‘ Acting Edition of Plays,’ or the collected 
works of Robertson, consisting of sixteen 
plays, edited by his son (2 vols. 1889): 

1 Birds of Proy/’* Chevalier de Saint George,’ 
‘Duke’s Daughter,’ ‘Ernestine,’ ‘Faust and 
Marguerite,’ ‘Tlnlf-Ouste/ ‘ Jocrissetlie Jug- 
gler,’ * Muleteer of Toledo,’ ‘ Noomie,’ ‘ Star 
of the East,’ and ‘ Sea of Ice/ dramas, and 
‘Breach of Promise,’ ‘ Clockmaker’s Ilat/ 
‘Not at all Jealous/ ‘Peace at any Price/ 
and ‘Two Gay Deceivers/ farces. Robertson 
published , besides ‘ David Garrick/ two other 
novels — ‘Dazzled not Blinded’ and ‘Ste- 


phen Caldrjck.’ Among schemes or suedes 
tions for plays which are still in existence 
are those for comedies entitled ‘Passions' 
and ‘Political Comedy.’ Of a comedy to 
succeed ‘ M.P.’ at the Prince of Wales’s the 
title only, ‘ Faith/ survives. Robertson also 
wrote 1 Constance/ an opera, with music by 
F. Clay, produced unsuccessfully at Covent 
Garden Theatre. 

For some years previous to 1870 Robert- 
son's health had been failing, and at the time 
when ‘ M.P.’ was presented, in April 1870 
his condition inspired grave alarm. In De- 
cember 1870 he went, on medical advice, to 
Torquay, returning without deriving any 
benefit, and on the evening of 8 Feb. 1871 
he died in his chuir at his house, 6 Eton 
Terrace, Ilaveratoek Hill, London. His 
sou, Thomas William Sliafto Robertson, a 
manager and an actor, died 24 May 1895 
aged 87. Other members of his fnmilyjoined 
the theatrical profession. 

Robertson may be credited with the foun- 
dation of a school the influence of which 
survives and is felt. His theory of comedy- 
writing was to place, amid worldly and cyni- 
cal surroundings, a lender, youthful, and 
sentimental interest, which would show the 
brighter for its entourage. In liis best work, 
such as ‘ Caste ’ — his unmistakable master- 
piece — and in half n dozen other works, the 

f rocess produced very satisfactory results. 

[e was the inventor of a system — which, 
though artificial, was, temporarily at least, 
effective — of giving, antipuonally, portions 
of conversations or spoken duets, the one 
sentimental end the othernotseldom worldly. 
The term ‘ Tuncup and saucer school/ applied 
to him by ‘ Q.’ of the ‘Atkenimun’ (i.e. Thomas 
Purnell jq. v.]), suggested perhaps by Robert- 
son’s affection for domestic interiors and oc- 
cupations, stuck to his work and to that of 
James Albery, to some extent a follower of 
Robertson, and is not wholly inapt. Robert- 
son's work is healthy throughout, and much 
of it is original, being the result of his own 
observation, He caught quickly the manners 
of his time, and his characters are usually 
lifelike. Ilis knowledge of French stood 
him in good stood, and lie derived a portion 
of liis inspiration from the writings of Musset 
and Sana. 

Robertson wasahrilliant conversationalist, 
and in his bohemian days widely popular, 
lie was a robustly built man, with reddish 
hair and heard. Portraits of him from photo- 
graphs, caricatures in comic journals, and 
the like are numerous. An etching of him 
by Norman Macbeth, and a black-and-white 
drawing by liis brother-in-law, Mr. W. H. 
Kendal, are both in the latter’s possession. 
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A small bust, well executed and lifelike, is 
iii the Arundel Club, with him at one time a 
favourite haunt. 

[Principal Dramatic Works of Thomas William 
Robertson, with Memoir by his Son, 2 vols. 1889 
(with portrait) ; Life and Writings of T. W. Ro- 
bertson, by T. Edgar Pemberton, 1893; Era Alma- 
nack, various years; Era nowspaper, 29 Juno 
1879 ; Athenaeum, 14 Oct. 1871 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; 
Lacy’s Acting Plays; Men of the Time, 1868; 
Men of the Reign ; Dutton Cook’s Rights at the 
Play ; Howard and Scott’s Blanchard ; personal 
knowledge.] J. K. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM (<?. 1686 P), 
lexicographer, was a graduate of Edinburgh, 
and is probably the 'William Robertson who 
was laureated by Duncan Forester in April 
1646 (Edin . Graduates , Bann, Club, p. 62), 
From 1663 to 1680 he lived in the city of 
London and taught Hebrew. In 1680 he 
was appointed university teacher of He- 
brew at Cambridge at a salary of 20 1. a 
year. 

His principal works are: 1. ‘A Gate or 
Door to the lloly Tongue opened in English,’ 
London, 1063, 8vo ; this reappeared with a 
few changes in 1654, as ‘ The First Gate or 
Outward Door to the Holy Tongue,’ and was 
followed in 1666 by ‘The Second Gate or 
the Inner Door.’ 2. ‘ Compendious Hebrew 
Lexicon,’ London, 1064 ; this was very 
favourably received, and was edited by 
Nahum Joseph in 1814. 3. ‘ An Admonitory 
Epistle unto Mr. Richard Baxter [q.v.] and 
Mr. Thomas Hotchkiss, about their applica- 
tions, or misapplications, rather, of several 
texts of Scripture, tending chiefly to prove 
that the afflictions of the godly are proper 
punishments j ’ in the second of two ap- 
pended dissertations he defends ‘great Dr. 
Twisse’s definition of Pardon, 'London, 1656. 
4. ‘The Hebrew Text of the Psalms and 
Lamentations, with text in Roman letters 

f arallel,’ London, 1666 ; dedicated to the 
Ion. John Sadler, hia ‘ worthy Maecenas 
and patron.’ 6. * Novum Testamentum 
lingua Ilebroaa,’ London, 1601, 6. ‘ The 

Hebrew portion of Gouldman’s Copious 
Dictionary,’ Cambridge, 1674. 7. 1 Sckrevelii 
Lexicon Manuals Greoco-Latinum, with many 
additions,’ Cambridge, 1676. 8. ' Thesaurus 
linguie sanctre,’ London, 1680 ; this was 
used largely by Chr. Stock and J. Fischer in 
their 1 Olavis linguto sanctee,’ Leipzig, 1763. 
9. ' A Dictionary of Latin Phrases,' Cam- 
bridge, 1081 ; re-edited in 1824. 10. ‘ Index 
alphabcticue hebrseo-biblicue,’ Cambridge, 
1683 ; Leusden translated it into Latin and 
published it at Utrecht in 1687 as 1 Lexicon 
novum hebrceo-latinum.’ 11. ‘ Manipulus 
linguae sanctss,’ Cambridge, 1G83. 12. ‘Liber 


Psalmorum et Tkreni Jeremies,’ in Hebrew, 
Cambridge, 1686. 

[British Museum Catalogue ; Biographic Uni- 
verselle.] E. C. M. 

^ROBERTSON, WILLIAM, D.D. (1705- 
1783), theological writer, was born in Dublin 
on 16 Oct. 1705. His father was a linen 
manufacturer, of Scottish birth, who had 
married in England Diana Allen, 1 descended 
from a very reputable family in the diocese 
of Durham.’ In 1717 he went to school at 
Dublin under Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746 ) 
[t[. v.], the philosopher, whom he describes as 
his ‘ ever honoured master.’ On 4 March 1723 
be matriculated at Glasgow University, 
graduated M.A. on 29 April 1724, and 
studied divinity under John Simson [q. v.] 

In 1725 came a crisis in a long-standing 
dispute between the Glasgow students and 
J ohn Stirling [q. v.], the principal. Stirling 
had appointed Ilugh Montgomery of Hart- 
field as rector, ignoring the students’ right 
to elect. Robertson and 'William Campbell 
of Mamore (younger brother of John Camp- 
bell, afterwards fourth duke of Argyll) pre- 
sented to Stirling a petition Bigned by some 
sixty students, demanding a university meet- 
ing for 1 March to elect a rector according 
to the statute. On its rejection, the petition- 
ers went in a body on 1 March to Mont- 
gomery’s house, when Robertson read a pro- 
test against his authority. Ha was cited 
before the senatus, end after some days’ trial 
was expelled from the university on 4 March. 
He at once went to London for redress, apply- 
ing himself to John Campbell, second duke of 
Argyll [q. v.], who referred him to his 
younger brother, Archibald, afterwards third 
dukeTq. v.], then earl of Islay. Islay obtained 
a royal c ommisbion (appointed 31 Aug. 1726), 
which yisited the university of Glasgow, re- 
scinded (4 Oct. 1720) the act expelling 
Robertson, restored the students' right of 
electing the rector, and recovered the right 
of the university to nominate the Snell ex- 
hibitioners at Balliol College, Oxford. The 
commission concluded its work by issuing 
(19 Sept. 1727) an act for the regulation of 
the university. 

Islay introduced Robertson to Benjamin 
Hoadly (1676-1761) [q. v.], and Hoadly 
introduced him to Wake, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and to Josiak Hort [g. v,], then 
bishop of Ferns and Leigklin, who introduced 
him to the lord chancellor, Peter King, first 
lord King [q. v.] Under these influences he 
forsook prelbyteikmsm, and prepared to take 
Anglican orders. He attended some of the 
Gresham lectures, andmade good use of publio 
libraries. Towards the end of 1727 he went 
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to Ireland with JohnHoadly [q.v.L the newly 
appointed bialiop ofFems andLeiglilin. Wales 
recommended him to Timothy Goodwin 

S q. v.l, archbishop of Cashel. He was or- 
ained deacon by John Hoadly on 14 Jan. 
1728, and appointed curate or Tullow, co. 
Carlow. On 10 Nov. 1729 he was ordained 
priest, and was presented (11 Nov.) by Car- 
teret, the lord lieutenant, to the rectories of 
Rathvilly, co. Carlow, and Kilranelagh, co. 
Wicklow. 

In 1788 he obtained in addition the vicar- 
ages of Kathmore and Straboe, and the per- 
petual curacy of Rahil, co. Carlow. Ilis in- 
come from his five livings was not above 
2001. a year, owing to his inability to collect 
the tithe of agistment (pasturage for dry 
cattle). He published ‘A Scheme for utterly 
abolishing the present heavy and vexatious 
Tax of Tithe,' which went through several 
editions ; his proposal was to commute the 
tithe into a land tax. This pamphlet attracted 
the attention of Charles, eighth baron Oath- 
cart, governor of Londonderry (d. 20 Dec. 
1740), who in 1739, though he had never met 
Robertson, appointed him his chaplain, an 
honour which was continued to him by his son 
Charles Oathcort, ninth baron Cathcarl [q. v.] 
In 1748 Robertson went to live in Dublin 
for the Salic of his children’s education. Hero 
he acted as curate of St. Luke’s. In con- 
junction with Kane Percival, curate of St. 
Michan’sjho originated a fund for the benefit 
of widows and orphans of clergy in the 
Dublin diocese. He returned to Rathvilly 
in 1748. 

In October 1759 he fell in with the ‘Freo 
and Candid Disquisitions ’ published anony- 
mously in 1749 toy John Jones (1700-1770) 
[q.v.]; after perusing it he felt that he could 
not renew his declaration of assent and con- 
sent to the contents of the prayer-book. At 
this juncture his bishop, Richard Robinson, 
baron Eokebyfq. v.l, offered him the rectories 
of TuRowmoy and Ballyquillane, Quoen’s 
County. He declined them in a remarkable 
letter (16 Jan. 1760). Thenceforth he ceased 
to read the Athanasian creed, and omitted 
some other partB of tho public services. 
Such procedure gave offence, and Robertson 
resigned his benefices in 1764 ; his honorary 
chaplaincy to Cathcart he retained. In 17 68 
lie published anonymously an able little 
book, ‘ An Attempt to explain the Words, i 
Reason, Substance.' This was written earlier, 
He describes himself as ‘ a presbyter of the 
church of England,’ says nothing of his re- 
signation hut only of his refusal of further 
preferment, and propounds the'plan of a com- 
prehensive establishment, based on a sub- 
scription to the Bible only, and with a service 


book silent on all controverted points. To a 
‘third edition ’of the volume, issued in March 
1767, is appended the letter of 1760 signed 
‘ W . Robertson another issue, with the same 
appendix, is dated 1768. All issues are anony- 
mous, and are really of the same edition, only 
the title-page and dedication being reprinted 
end appendix added. Philip Skelton [q. v.l 
after criticising the ‘Attempt’ from an evan- 
gelical point of view in his ‘Observations ’ 
offered Robertson a provision for life under 
his own roof, or a separate income at his 
option ; the offer was declined, but an inti- 
mate correspondence was maintained till 
Robertson's death. The ‘Attempt ’ was also 
answered in on elaborate ‘ Confutation,’ &o. 
D ublin, 1769, 2 vols., by Smyth Loftns, ’ 

In August 1767 Robertson removed to 
London, where he attracted some notice. An 
overture for the employment of his pen in the 
service of the government was met by the 
rejoinder ‘ Give me truth and I will writB.’ 
He presented a copy of his ‘Attempt’ to the 
university of Glasgow (there is now no copy 
in the university library), and received from 
the senotus the degree of jD.D.(91 Jan. 1768). 
Shortly afterwards the mastership of the 
Wolverhampton grammar school was be- 
stowed upon him by the Merchant Taylors' 
Company ; the salary was only 702. a year, 
out of which for five years a pension of 402. 
was paid to a superannuated predecessor. 
His needs were supplied, often anonymously, 
by private friends, 

Theophilus Lindsoy [q. V.jj speaks of 
RoberlBon as 1 the father of Unitarian non- 
conformity.’ He means that Robertson’s 
resignation produced his own. But Robert- 
son, in the ‘ Attempt,' disclaims adhesion 
either to the Arian or Sooinian party; his 
subsequent adoption of nnitarion views was 
due to the influence of Priestley and Lind- 
sey. He was a member in 1771-2 of the 
commitloe for promoting a petition to par- 
liament for clerical relief from subscription. 
In April 1778 he agreed to become Lindsey’s 
colleague at Essex Stroofc Ohapal, London, 
and had begun preparations for removal from 
Wolverhampton, when a threatened prosecu- 
tion for teaching without license determined 
him to remain, as ‘ to fly now would look like 
cowardice.’ N o prosecution was instituted. 

Robertson died at Wolverhampton, of gout 
in the stomaoh, on 20 May 1788, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. John's. He 
married, in 1728, Elizabeth (d, 1758), daugh- 
ter of Major William Baxter, ond hud twenty- 
one children, hut survived them all, leaving 
only a grandson, An engraved portrait of 
Robertson is in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ 
for September 1788, 
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Robertson wrote -verses to his -wife in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ July 1736, p. 416. 
John Disney [q. v.] assigns to him 'Elec- 
theria,’ 1768, a poem dedicated to Catharine 
Macaulay [q, y.J, and states that in 1767-8 
he contributed to the ‘ Monthly Review.’ 

[Life by Disney, based on an autobiographi- 
cal sketch, in Gent Mag. Sept. 1783 ; Biography 
by Joshua Toulmin in Monthly Repository, 
April and Jane 1806 ; Lindsey’s Historical 
View, 1 783, pp. 477sq. ; Burdy’s Life of Skelton, 
1792, pp. 157 sq. ; Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsey, 
1812, pp. 164 sq.; Turner’s Lives of Eminent 
Unitarians, 1813, ii. 5sq.; Munimenta Univer- 
sitatis Glasguentis, ii. 589 sq. iii. 431 sq. ; 
Simms’s Bibliotheca StafFordiensis, p. 377 ; in- 
formation from W. Jnnes Addison, esq., assist- 
ant clerk of senate, Glasgow.] A. G. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM (1721-1783), 
historian, eldest son of William Robertson, 
was born in the manse of the parish of 
Borthwick, Midlothian, on 19 Sept. 1721. 
His father, the son of William Robertson of 
Brunton, was descended from the Robert- 
sons of Gladney in Fifeshire, a branch of the 
Robertsons of Struan or Strowan in Perth- 
shire [see art. Robertson, Azdxandub] 
(Douglas, Baronage of Scotland, 1788, pp. 
407,413,414). 

William Robertson the elder was licensed 
by the presbytery of Kirkcaldy on 14 June 
1711, and was for a time minister of the pres- 
byterian churoh of London Wall in London, 
but was in September 1714 called to Borth- 
wick in the presbytery of Dalkeith, whence 
he was transferred first to Lady Yester’s 
chapel (16 Oct. 1733) and then to the Old 
Greyfriars (28 July 1736) in Edinburgh. 
He was in 1742 appointed a member of the 
committee of the General Assembly which 
compiled the ' Translations and Paraphrases ' 
of 1745, he himself contributing three para- 
phrases to the collection (of. Julias, Bid. of 
Hynmology), He died on 16 Nov. 1746, having 
married, on 20 Oct. 1720, Eleanor, daughter 
of David Pilcairne of Dreghom, who died 
six days after her husband, leaving issue, be- 
sides the historian : Robert ; Mary, who mar- 
ried JameB Syme and was grandmother of 
Lord Brougham ; Margaret j David ; Eliza- 
beth, who married James Ounningham of 
Hyndhope; Patrick, a prosperous jeweller in 
Edinburgh, who died on 8 Sept. 1790 ; and 
Helen {a, 1816), who gave information re- 
specting her brother to George Gleig [q.v.] 
James Burgh [q, v.], the moral and political 
writer, was the historian’s first cousin, his 
mother being the elder Robertson’s sister, 
More enlightened than the hulk of his fellow 
ministers, the elder Robertson was solicitous 
about the education of his children, and 


showed a taste for historical research by em- 
ploying his leisure in investigating the reign 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

William was educated first at the paro- 
chial school at Borthwick, and then at Dal- 
keith grammar school under John Leslie, a 
teacher of repute. In 1733 the father moved 
to Edinburgh, and in the autumn of that 
year the son William entered Edinburgh 
University. He attended the lectures of 
Sir John "Pringle and Colin Moclaurin, but 
owed moTe to the prelections of Dr. John 
Stevenson, the professor of logic [of. Dalzel 
in Scots Magazine, 1802). His chief friends 
among the students were John Ersltine 
(1721 P-1803) [q.v.] and John Home, author 
of ‘ Douglas.’ His commonplace books from 
1735 to 1788, all of which bear the motto 
‘ Vita sine literiB mors eat,’ testify to his 
industry and to the literary bent of his 
aspirations. A fter completing his studies at 
the university, he was Licensed to preach by 
the presbytery of Dalkeith in June 1741, 
and in 1743 was presented by the Earl of 
I-Iopetoun to the living of Gladsmuir in the 
presbytery of Haddington, where he suc- 
ceeded his uncle, Andrew Robertson. Two 
years later he lost both his father and mother 
almost simultaneously, and thereupon under- 
took the support and education of his sisters 
and a younger brother, who went to live 
under his roof at Gladsmuir. His income 
was at this time considerably under 100/. a 
year, and his devotion to his family involved 
the postponement for six years (until 21 Aug. 
1761) of his marriage to his cousin Mary, 
daughter of J ames Nishet (1677-1750), mini- 
ster of the Old Church, Edinburgh. Her 
mother, Mary (d. 1757), was daughter of 
David Pitoairne of Dreghom. 

When, in 1745, the Pretender’s army was 
approaching Edinburgh, Robertson left his 
manse to join the volunteers ; and when the 
city surrendered to the chevalier, he went 
with some others to Haddington to offer his 
services to Sir John Cope, but Cope pru- 
dently declined to admit the undisciplined 
band into his ranks. Apart from this in- 
terruption, Robertson’s life was one of un- 
remitting study. In 1746 he was elected a 
member of the general assembly, and bis 
talent for public speaking, combined with 
his reputation for scholarship, soon gave him 
sure promise of advancement, although for 
many years his progress was slow. In 1753 
he commenoed his ‘History of Scotland,’ at 
which he worked diligently for five years. 
In 1754 there was started, by Allan Ram- 
,y [q.v.], the painter, a debating club, 
illeu the ' Select Society,’ which assembled 
every Friday during the meetings of the 
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court of session, Robertson was one of tlic Carlyle, * of the rawness in respect cFtbe 
original fifteen members, and he was perhaps world that still blunted out sagacious friend’s 
the most prominent speaker in a coterie observations.’ Early in May the historian 
which included Adam Smith, David Ilume, went with Home, the Wedderburns and 
Alexander Wedderburn, Adam Ferguson, others to play golf at Garrick's house at 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, Lords Elibanlc, Monboddo, Hampton. Robertson also met Duncan 
Kamos, and Woodhouselee. A critical organ, Forbes, John Blair, Lord Bute, Sir Robert 
the [old] ‘Edinburgh Review,’ started by Keith, and Horace “Walpole ; and he re- 
tkis society in 1766, was conducted with a turned on horseback by way of Oxford 
causticity which proved fatal to its exis- Warwick, Birmingham, the Leasowesj Bur- 
tence. In another fashion, during the fol- ton-on-Trent (‘ where we could get no drink- 
lowing year (1760-7), Robertson showed able ale Sheffield, Leeds, and Newcastle 
himself a champion of liberalism. lie sup- crossing the border on 20 <$Iay. ’ 

ported his friend John Home [q.v.] when Shortly after his return, Robertson was 
the general assembly condemned Home for created D.D. by tko university of Edinburgh 
having written and produced a stage-play, and on 1 Feb. 1769 appeared his ‘History of 
Home had already supported Robertson in Scotland during the Reigns of Queen Mary 
advocating the rights of the lay patrons, and of King James YI till his Accession to 
Although unable to protect Home from ceil- the Crown of England. With a Review of 
sure, Robertson led a minority of eleven the Scotch History previous to that Period 
(against two hundred) which sought to rniti- and an Appendix containing Original Papers’ 
gate the wrath of the assembly against the (London, 2 vols. 4to ; 2nd edit. 1760 ; 6th 
ministers who witnessed Home’s play. But edit. 1702 ; 11th edit, corrected 1787, 2 vols. 
while too rational to condemn the stage, Ro- 8vo). The first edition was exhausted in 
bertson bad scruples about visiting a theatre less than a month. The reading public of 
himself— an apparent inconsistency which ho England was startled, if not annoyed, by its 
justified by a promise made to his dead merits. ‘ Tlow could I suspect/ Horace Wal- 
father. pole wrote to Robertson, * that a man under 

In 1766 Robertson published ‘ The Situo- forty, whose dialect I scarce understood, and 
tion of the World at the Time of Christ’s who came to me with all the diffidence and 
Appearance, and its Connection with the modesty of a very middling author, aud who, 
Success of His Religion considered,’ a ser- I was told, had passed his life in a small 
mon preached before the Society in Scotland living near Edinburgh — how could I suspect 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge on that ne bad not only written what all the 
6 Jan. (Edinburgh, 1766, 8yo ; Gtli edit, world now allows to be the best modem 
1791). This sermon, which is well written history, but that he had written it in the 
and sensible, is the only one he published, purest English and with ns much seeming 
It was translated into German. When at knowledge of men and courts as if he had 
Edinburgh in 1773 Dr. Johnson was pressed passed all his life in important embassies P’ 
to hear Robertson as the most eloquent of Burke and Gibbon, Warburton and Baron 
Scottish preachers, but declined to give a D’Holbacb, also sent the author letters 
sanction by his ‘presence to a presbyterinn of approbation. Lord Chesterfield declared 
assembly.’ that the work was equal in eloquence and 

In August 1766 Robertson was called beauty to that of Livy. David Mallet, tes- 
from Gladsmuir to Lady Yestcr’s chapel in tified that Lord Mansfield was at a loss 
Edinburgh, but was not admitted until whether to esteem more the matter or the 
16 June 1768. During this interval, in the style, while * Lord Lyttelton seemed to think 
spring of 1768, Robertson visited London, that since tbo time of St. Paul there scarce 
hispnmary object being to make arrangements had been a better writer than Dr. Robertson.’ 
for the publication of his newly completed David Ilume wrote with ironical good hu- 
* History of Scotland.’ The incidents of mour, ‘A plague take you ! Here I sat on 
the journey aTe humorously related by the historical summit of Parnassus, imme- 
Alexander Carlyle. In town Robertson and diately under Dr, Smollett, and you hare the 
his party associated mostly with Dr. Pit- impudence to squeeze yourself past me and 
cairne, John Home, and Sir David Kinloch, place yourself directly under his feet.’ Hume 
He met his countryman Smollett, then at criticised some peculiarities of Robertson's 
the height of hie fame, at Forrest’s coffee- vocabulary. But, after all deductions, the 
house, and expressed a naive surprise at the purity of Robertson’s English cannot be 
urbanity of the creator of ‘Roderick Ran- seriously impugned. He modelled his style 
■doin’ and ‘Peregrine Pickle.’ ‘This was upon Swift, after exhaustively studying that 
not the first instance we had/ explains or Livy and Tacitus. By way of practice 
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his favourite daughter, Sirs, Brydoue. Iu 
1792 ho had the gratification of hearing from 
his publisher, Stralmn, that, ‘ if we may judge 
by the sale of your writings, your literary 
reputation is daily increasing,’ Iu the same 
year he removed from the principal’s 
lodgings to Grange House, near Edinburgh, 
where Ilia friend Dugald Stewart frequently 
visited him in his favourite haunt — the 
orchard — and was led to compose ‘ that 
memoir of the principal which has been so 
often praised and so seldom equalled.’ He 
died there of jaundice on ll June 1793 
{Scots Magazine, 1793, p. 308). 

Robertson’s wife, Mary Nisbet, although, a 
woman of little cultivation, proved an excel- 
lent helpmeet. She died on 11 March 1802, 
leaving issue three sons, William, James, and 
David, and two daughters : Mary, who mar- 
ried Patrick Brydono, F.B ,S. [q.v.], andEleo- 
nora, who married John Russetl, clerk to the 
signet. . 

The eldest son, William, horn 16 Deo. 
1763, a member from 1770 to 1799 of the 
Speculative Society, to which he contributed 
essays upon ‘ Homan History ’ and ‘ The 
Effect of Climate upon Nations’ {Hist, qf 
Speculative Society, Edinburgh, p. 101), was 
admitted advocate on 21 Jan. 1776, _ chosen 
procurator of the church of Scotland in 1779, 
took his seat on the Scottish bench as Lord 
RobertBon on 14 Nov. 1806, resigned in 
1820, and died on 20 Nov. 1836 (Bhunton 
and Haig, Senators-, Qent. Mag. 1888, pt. i.) 

The second son, James, distinguished him- 
self under Lord Cornwallis in the Camatio, 
and became a general in the British army. 

The third son, David, became a lieutenant- 
colonel, raised the first Malay Tegiment iu 
Ceylon, and married in 1799 Margaret, sister 
of Colonel Donald Maodonald, governor of 
Tobago, and heiress of Kinloch-Moidart, 
whereupon he assumed the name of Mao- 
donald. 

Robertson exemplified a robust form of 
Christianity, free from the least suspicion of 
morbidity. Hie vigorous hostility in youth 
to Whitefield (in opposition to his intimate 
friend John jErskrae) was characteristic. 
While distrustful of enthusiasm, he became 
an avowed optimist of the eighteenth-oen- 
tury type, and none of his contemporaries 
philosophised upon defective data with 
greater dignity or complacency He had no 
metaphysical faculty, and little dialectical 
agility. He was, indeed, a great talker, but 
in his talk (as to some extent in his writings) 
he was frequently imitative ; and Alexander 
Carlyle recounts his fondness for skimming 
his friends’ talk and giving it back to them 
in polished paraphrase, 
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Robertson’s attachment to Hume and bis 
cordial amity with Gibbon do honour to all 
parties. Gibbon spoke of Robertson as a 
* master artist,’ and his casual allusions to 
his rival (as when he compares the retire- 
ment of Diocletian with that of Charles V) 
are invariably complimentary. In return, 
as Stanhope remarks with pained astonish- 
ment, Robertson expressed to Gibbon the 
hope that the 1 Decline and Fall’ would be 
as successful as it deserved (Stanhope, 
History of England, vi. 312; of. Robert- 
son to Gibbon, SO July 1788, in Gibbon’s 
Misc, Works'). In point of style the super- 
ficial resemblance between the two his- 
torians is considerable, the narrative of both 
being encumbered by lengthy periods, com- 
pact with long Latin words and sonorous 
antitheses. But Robertson lacked the hu- 
mour, suggestive cynicism, and commanding 
sense of perspective which gave Gibbon im- 
mortality. 

In Robertson’s as in Gibbon’s domestic 
life, pomposity was hut skin-deep, Cockburn 
speaks ot the happy summer days which he 
and Robertson’s grandson, Jack Russell, 
spent at the principal’s country house. The 
historian would unbBnd in order to devise 
schemes to 'prevent the escape of the boys’ 
rabbits, and would share with them, in 
defiance of Mrs. Robertson, the spoils of his 
orchard. ‘He was a pleasant-looking old 
man, with an eye of great vivacity and in- 
telligence, a large, projecting chin, a small 
hearing-trumpet fastened by a black ribbon 
to a buttonhole of his coat, and a rather 
large wig, powdered and curled. He struck 
us boys, even from the side table, as being 
evidently fond of a good dinner, at which he 
sat with his chin upon his plate, intent upon 
the real business or the occasion. This ap- 
pearance, however, must have been produced 
partly by his deafness, because when his eye 
told him that there was something interest- 
ing, it was delightful to observe the anima- 
tion with which he instantly applied his 
trumpet; when, having caught the scent, 
he followed it up, ana was leader of the 
pack.' Brougham adds that the historian, 
who always wore his cooked hat, even in 
the oountry, had a stately gait, a alight 
guttural accent iu his speech, which gave it 
a peculiar fulness, and he retained some old- 
fashioned modes of address, using the word 
1 madam,’ and adding 1 My humble service to 
yon,’ when he drank wine with any woman. 
He was very fond of claret, and remonstrated 
with success on one occasion when Johnson 
proscribed it. 

Of the portraits of the historian, that by 
SirJoshuaReynoldsis described by Brougham 
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ns a striking likeness. It was engraved by 

H. Meyer for Lord Brougham’s ‘ Lives,’ and 
also by T. Iloilo way and W. Walker, Another 
portrait, in wig and gown, by Sir Henry 
Raeburn, is preserved at the university of 
Edinburgh ( Guelph Exhib. Cat. No. 201). 
There nre other engraved portraits by Heath. 
andbyRidley(Euray5eau.Jl«y.Februavyl802). 
Two medallions by James Lassie nre in the 
National Portrait Gallery of Edinburgh. 
One of these, a small bust in profile, executed 
iu 1791, was engraved in stipple by 0. Picnrt 
from a drawing by J. Jackson. 

Collective editions of "Robertson’s works 
were issued in 1800-2, London, 11 vols, 8vo ; 
1802, 12 vols. 8vo ; 1808, 12 vols. 8vo ; 1809, 
12 vols. 8vo ; 1812 ; 1818, Edinburgh, 6 vols. 
8vo; 1817, London, 12 vols. 8vo; 1819, 
Edinburgh ; 1820, London ; 1 821, London, 
10 vols. 8vo; 1822, 12 vols. ; 1824, 9 vols. 8vo, 
1826, Oxford, 8 vols. 8vo (the best edition) ; 
and later editions 1820, 1827, 1828, 1881, 
1833, 1837, 1840, 1841, 1861, 1862, 1860, 
18C6. In French, besides the works trans- 
lated by Suard, Morellet, and Camperon, 
1817--21, 12 vols. ’(reproduced in one volume 
in ‘ PantkSon Littfiraire,’ 1836), there ap- 
peared, in 1837, ‘ CEuvres eomplSLos pre- 
c6d6es d’une Notice par J. A. O. Bucket, * 
Paris, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 

[Thoro oro three good biographical accounts of 
Bobertson that are more or less authoritative : 

I, Dugald Stewart’s ‘Life’ (Edinburgh, 1801 

and 1802) prefixed to_ most of the collective 
editions, and freely abridged for Bees's Enoycl., 
the Eiicycl. Londinensis. Chalmers’sBiogr. Diet., 
Chambers's Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, Ander- 
son's Scottish Nation, the Georgian Era, McClin- 
toolc and Strong’s Cyclopcedia, and otiier coin- 
pilations. 2. An Account of tlxe Lifo and 
writings, by George Gleig, bishop of Brechin 
(Edinburgh, 1812). 3. The Memoir iu Lord 

Brougham’s Lives of the Men of Letters and 
Science who flourished in the time of George III. 
Important supplementary information is to be 
found in Hew Scott's Fasti Eocles. Scot. vol. i, 
pts. i. and ii. ; in Dr. Carlyle’s Autobiography ; 
in Grant’s History of the University of Edin- 
burgh ; and in Allibone '0 Dictionary of English 
Literature (an article of special value). Soo 
also Cockburn’s Memorials ; Moncreiff 's Lifo of 
Brskine j Cook's Lifo of Hill ; Soots Mug. vol. 
xxviii. ; Gent. Mug. 1830 i i. 10, 1 84 0 i. 227, 1847 
ii. 3, 4 ; Edinb. Bov. April 1803 ; Humo's Letlors, 
od.G. B.Hill; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill; "Wal- 
pole's Corrosp. ed. Cunningham, and George III, 
ed. Barker, iii. 121 ; Eugfmo Lawrence's British 
Historians, 1855; Green's Diary of a Lover of 
Literature, 1810; Wesley’s Journal, iii. 447; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd, ii. 20S, iii. 83, 137, 
037, iv. 847, v. 262, vi. 441, viii. 245, 258, 
and Lit. Jllus. iv. 828, vi. 116, 496, 604, 
785; Do Chastollux’a Essays, 1700; Chu- 
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toaubriand’s Sketches of Engl. Lit. ii. ~ 2 fj(T 
Suard s Notice sur la Vio et lea Ecrits du Dr 
Bobertson; Alison’s Essays, 1850, vol iii ■' 
Buckie’s Hist, of Civilisation; Suutbev’s Hist 
of Brazil, i. 639 ; Prescott’s Works ; Schloeel’s 
Lectures on Hist, of Lit.; Schlosser's Hist, of 
t“° Eighteenth Century; Disraeli's Miscellanies 
of Literature; English Prose Selections, ed 
Craik, iv. 273; Hay's Edinburgh Portraits- 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. ii. 135, 172 253 ’ 
iii. 40, 77, 2nd ser. vii. 168, 323.) T.’ S, ' 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM (1740-1803) 
deputy kooper of tile records of Scotland’ 
horn in 1740 at Fordyce in Banffshire, was 
the son of James Robertson, a feuar in that 
town, by Isabella (Taylor). He was edu- 
cated at Fordyce grammar school, where he 
formed a friendship with George Ohalmera 
[q. v.l, the author of ‘ Caledonia.’ After 
spending two yours at King’s CoBegc, Aber- 
deen, he was in 1767 apprenticed to an ad- 
vocate of Aberdeen ; at tlio end of thirteen 
months his master, Mr. Turner, generously 
cancelled his articles, so that he might ac- 
company J ameB Burnott [q. v.], of Monboddo, 
on bis visits to France in connection with 
the famous Dougins cause. In 176C Burnett 
recommended liim us secretary to James 
Ogilvy, sixth earl of Findlater and third earl 
of Seafleld [q. v.] Two years later he pub- 
lished at Edinburgh ‘The History of Greece 
from the Earliest Times till it became a 
Roman Province,’ a digest adapted for edu- 
cational purposes from the French of Allelz, 
In 1769 he issued a political yen d'esprit, en- 
titled ‘A North Briton Extraordinary, by a 
Young Scotsman in the Corsican Service,’ 
which was ‘designed to repel the illiberal 
invectives of Mr, Wilkes against the people 
of Scotland,’ and attracted sufficient notice 
to be attributed, in error, to Smollett. In 
the autumn of 1773 Lord Findlater's seat, 
Oullsn House, was visited by Dr. Johnson, 
for whose benefit Robertson arranged a break- 
fast of boiled haddocks and a walk through 
the finely wooded park ; but Johnson ordered 
the haddocks olf the table iu disgust, and 
duolined to walk through the park, on the 
ground that he came to Scotland to see not 
meadows, hut rocks and mountains. In 1777 
Robertson received a commission from Lord 
Frederick Campbell, then lord clerk register 
of Scotland, to not as the colleague of his 
brother Alexander (1746-1818), who had 
been appointed deputy keeper of the records 
of Scotland in 1773. From the time of his 
appointment until 1790 Robertson was much 
employed in inquiring into the state of the 
Scottish peerage. The knowledge that he 
acquired of this complex subject was em- 
bodied in a quarto volume published in 1794, 
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and entitled ‘Proceedings relative to tlie of Charters ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bolm) ; 
Peerage of Scotland from 10 Jail, 1707 to Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vii, 1 01 ; Brit, II uh, 
20 April 1788 ; ’ the work has been found of Cat.] T. S. 

great service in conducting the elections of ROBERTSON, WILLIAM BRCJCE 
the representative peers in Scotland. In (1820-1886), divine, third surviving son of 
August 1787 he had, with his fellow deputy, John Robertson, factor on the estate of 
taken possession of the new general register Plean and Auclienbowie, Stirlingshire, by 
house, and was instrumental in moving the Margaret Bruce, bom Kirkwood, was born 
records thither from the two vaults under at Greenhill in St. Ninian’s parish, Stirling- 
the court of session, called the ‘Laigh Par- shire, on 24 May 1820. He was educated at 
liament House’ (October 1791). the village school of Greenhill and at home, 

At Robertson’s suggestion, searches were under the tutorship of his elder brother, 
made in the state paper office in London for J nmes, who became minister of the united 
ancient records of Scotland which had been presbyterian church at. Newington, Edin- 
removed by Edward I. In August 1793 burgh, Robertson matriculated at Glasgow 
Thomas Astle [q . v.], the antiquary, and a University in 1832, and distinguished him- 
trustee of tho British Museum, discovered self specially in the Greek class under Sir 
among the Harleian manuscripts (No. 4609) Daniel Keyte Sandford [q. v.] ; hut, owing 
a curious index of Scottish charters ; shortly to his youth, he studied moral philosophy 
afterwards a transcript on vellum of certain and natural philosophy at the Andersonian 
deeds relative to Scottish history (mainly University, Glasgow, instead of completing 
of the reigns of Robert I, David II, and at once his arts course. In 1836 he became 
Robert II, together with a few instruments tutor in the family of Captain Aytoun of 
of earlier date), constituting the ‘ most an- Glendevon, taking tho winter sessions at 
cient Book of Scottish Record nowknown to Glasgow University. From 1837 to 1811 he 
exist,’ was found in the state paper office in was a student at the Secession Theological 
London and removed to Edinburgh. To Hall at Edinburgh. While there he became 
stimulate tho discovery of other records of [ acquainted with DeQuincey, by whose advice 
early Scottish history, Robertson published he went to Germany, entering in 1841 Halle 
from a manuscript found at Wishaw in 1794 University, where Tholuck was his chief 
(and anterior to the Ilarloian draft discovered professor. In the following year he travelled 
by Astle), ‘Anlndex drawn up about the year . through Switzerland and Italy. Returning 
1629 of many Records of Charters granted by | to Scotland, he was licensed as a preacher in 
the diftereut sovereigns of Scotland between t the spring of 1843 by tho presbytery of Stir- 
1809 and 1413, moat of which records have ling and Falkirk, and shortly afterwards 
been long missing, with an introduction was called to the secession church in Irvine, 
giving a State, founded on authentic doou- Ayrshire. He was ordained in this charge 
menta still preserved, of the Ancient Records on 26 Dec. 1843, and it was his first and last 
of Scotland which were in that kingdom in pastorate. In 1864 he published a collec- 
1292,’ Edinburgh, 1798, 4to. Shortly after j tion of hymns for use in his Sunday school, 
the conclusion of this laborious task Robert- including among others his well-known 
son set to work upon * The Records of the translation of 1 Dies Irse.’ Meanwhile, the 
Parliament of Scotland,’ of which he had secession and relief churches were joined in 
at the time of his death completed one folio 1847 to form the united presbyterian deuo- 
voluine, printed in 1804. Robertson's sug- mination, and Robertson continued his con- 
gestions in the ‘Reports’ to the pavlia- nection with it. A new church was built 
montary commissioners appointed to inquire for him at Irvine in 1861 and called Trinity 
into the state of the records have been largely church. Has health broke down in 1871, and 
acted upon by successive deputy keepers. under medical advice he spent a year at 
At a general meeting of the Royal Society Florence and on tho Riviera. He returned 
of Edinburgh, held on 28 Jan. 1799, Robert- to Irvine in 1873. But he was compelled 
sou was elected a member. He died at his to accept the assistance of a colleague in 
house in St. Andrews Square, Edinburgh, February 1876. After a two years’ visit to 
on 4 March 1803. He married, in 1773, Florence he resigned his charge, He took up 
Margaret, only daughter of Captain Alex- his residence at Bridge of Allan, making 
ander Donald, of the 89th or Gordon high- tours on the continent in the winter. When 
landers. the Luther celebrations took place, in No- 

[Life prefixed to the Sth edit, of Robertson's vetnber 1883, he again visited Germany. 
Hist, of Grooee, Edinburgh, 1839, 8vo; Scots He died at Westfield, Bridge of Allan, on 
Mag. April 1803; Easti Aberdononses, ed. An- 27 June 1886. 

derson (New Spalding Olub) ; Preface to Index Robertson was more famous as a pulpit 
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orator than as a "writer. Several of his ser- 
mons have been preserved from shorthand 
reports, and are published in Qutlirie's bio- 
graphy of him ; but they givo little idea of 
the magnetic influence lie exercised in the 
pulpit. Three of his lectures — ‘ Martin Lu- 
ther,' ' German Student Life,' and ‘Poetry ’ — 
were published iu one volume in 1802. 
Numerous poems, hymns, and letters are in- 
cluded in Dr. Brown’s ‘ Life of Robertson,’ 

[Dr, James Brown’s Life of William 13. Ro- 
bertson, D.D. ; McKelvie’s Annals and Statistics 
of the United Presbyterian Church ; Dr. John 
Ker’s Scottish Nationality and othor Papers ; 
Professor William Graham’s Essays, Historical 
and Biographical; United Presbytorian Maga- 
zine, vol. for 1888 ; Arthur Guthrie's Robertson 
of Irvine.] A. H. M. 

ROBERTSON. Sib WILLIAM TIN- 
DAL (1826-1889), physician, eldest son of 
Frederick Fowler Robertson of Bath, and of 
Anne Tindal his wife, was horn in 1826. lie 
was educated at King Edward Vi’s grammar 
school at Grantham, and he afterwards bo- 
came a pupil of Dr. H. P. Roberts of Great 
Coram Street, and a student of University 
College, London. Ho matriculated at the 
London University in 1840, but be does not 
appear to have graduated. He obtained a 
license to practise from the Apothecaries’ 
Company in 1848, and was admitted n mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England in 1860. He acted as resident 
medical officer at the Middlesex Hospital in 
1848-9, and he became a resident surgeon to 
the Royal Free Hospital in 1860. He after- 
wards proceeded to Paris to complete his 
medical studies, and in 1863 he graduated 
M.D. at Edinburgh. Ho commenced to 
practise in Nottingham in the following 
year, and for nearly twenty years he acted 
as physician to tho Nottingham General 
Hospital. An able speaker and an excellent 
organiser, he soon made his influence felt in 
Nottingham. Largely owing to his energy, 
the town now holds a conspicuous position 
among the great teaching centres of the north 
of England, for it was through his exertions 
that the Oxford local examinations were in- 
troduced into the town. The Literary and 
Philosophical Society also owed its origin 
largely to his endeavours, and he helped to 
found the Robin Hood rifles. He was a 
member of the Nottingham town council, 
and acted aB a local secretary when the Bri- 
tish Association met in the town in 1806, 
He also delivered the address on medicine at 
the mooting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion in 1867. His eyesight began to fail, and 
he soon became blind from glaucoma in 1873. 
He retired to Brighton, end in 1874 he was 


elected a fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. At Brighton he in- 
terested himself in polities and municipal 
affairs, lie was chairman of the Brighton 
town council, J.P. for Brighton and Sussex 
chairman of the Brighton Conservative k.C- 
sociation in 1880, and M.P. for that borough 
from 1886 till death. He was knighted m 
1888. He died suddenly on 6 Oct. 1889. 
He married, in 1856, Elizabeth Ann, daugh- 
ter of John Leavers of Tho Park, Notting- 
ham, by whom he had four sons. ’’ 

[Obituary notice in the British Medical Jour- 
nal, 1889, ii. 848.] D’A. P. 

ROBERTSON, Mbs. WYBROW (1847- 
1884), actress. [See Luton, Maiiid.] 

ROBETHON, JEAN db (d. 1722), secre- 
tary to George I, wub born at Anthon in 
Perche of a respectable Calvinist family, 
He is Baid to have joined the service of 
King William III when Prince of Orange 
only. lie came to England about 1689, and 
was naturalised in 1698, being employed by 
William III, at first in a humble capacity. 
In 1693 he acted as secretary to Baron 
Schiitz, the Ilanovorian envoy in London. 
Afterwards he passod into the service of the 
Earl of Portland who, when ambassador to 
Paris in 1698, took Robethon with him. In 
Sept, of the same year Robethon became 
private secretary to William IU. Among 
William’s correspondents, Robethon com- 
mended liimBelf most to the Buke of Zell, 
and when the latter visited England in 1701 
the Earl of Portland asked tho secretary to 
further Ms interests in that quarter. On 
William’s doath, Robethon transferred his 
services as ‘ secret ary of embassies ’ to George 
William, duke of Zell; George William died 
in 1706, and Robethon was taken into the 
employ of his son-in-law, George Lewis, 
afterwards George I of England. Robethon 
now gathered into his hands the threads of a 
vast European correspondence. The leading 
whigs iu England kept themselves constantly 
in touch with the house of Brunswick, and 
nil the loiters from the elector’s family to 
their supporters in England were drafted 
by Robethon. Marlborough supplied him 
with large sums of money in return for 
valuable information touching the intrigues 
of Louis XIV at the court of Saxony. Robe- 
thon also worked hard to assist Marlborough 
to neutralise Ohai'les XII [see under Robin- 
son, John, 1060-1723] and to expose the 
illusory character of Louis’ overtures to the 
allies in 1707. lie was very active in ob- 
taining information about the court of St. 
Germains, and during 1714 Marlborough 
and other whig leaders insisted in their 
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letters to him that his master should pay a 
visit to England as a counterpoise to the 
design of bringing the pretender to St. 
James's, which was confidently attributed 
to Harlay. But Robethon had always op- 
posed such projects in the past, and he now 
wisely pointed out the offence which such a 
visit would give. Queen Anne. A man of 
address, with a wide knowledge of the world 
and a fair acquaintance with English politi- 
cal parties, Robethon obtained much in- 
fluence with George I, though he was held 
by the ladies of the court to be sly and, when 
he tried to be pleasant, ‘quite insupportable’ 
(Lady Cowpeb, Diary , passim). 

Robethon was named among those who 
were to accompany the king to England, 
in 1716, being designated ‘ domestick secre- 
tary and privy counsellor.’ Like most 
Hanoverian courtiers, he was thought to be 
necessitous, and English statesmen found 
him presumptuous. Sunderland used him 
and Bothmer as instruments wherewith to 
alienate the king from Walpole and Town- 
shend in 17 16. Upon his resignation Walpole 
remarked bitterly, ‘ I have no objection to 
the king’s German ministers, hut there is a 
mean fellow (of what nation I know not) 
who is anxious to dispose preferments.’ Ro- 
bethon had, it appears, obtained a grant of a 
reversion, and wanted to sell it to Walpole 
for 2,600 1. Before the return of Walpole to 
power, Rohethoris influence diminished. His 
ability as a linguist was displayed in 1717 
when he translated Pope’s ‘ Essays on Criti- 
cism 1 into smooth French versB (Elwijt, 
Pope, Index, s.v. ‘ Roboton ' and 1 Rob otham’) . 
The work appeared simultaneously in Amster- 
dam and in London. He was in 1721 go- 
vernor of the French hospital of La Provi- 
dence in East London ( Misc. Oeneal. new ser. 
iii. 04). He died in Loudon on 14 April 1723, 
His wife, who from the squatnes3 of her 
person and her croaking voice was known 
as ‘Madame Grenouille,’ survived him. The 
pair seems to have had a pension from the 
Prince of Wales as well as one from the king. 
The ‘Mrs. Robethon, one of the bed-chamber 
belonging to the Princess Amelia,’ who died 
on 6 July 1762, after forty years' service in 
the royal, family, was probably a daughter. 

A portion of Hobethon’e correspondence is 
in the eleven quarto volumes of Hanoverian 
correspondence among the Stowe MSS. at the 
British Museum (Nos. 222-32; Oat., 1896, i. 
287-321). The nucleus of this collection was 
formed by the electress Sophia’s papers, which 
were entrusted to Robethon by Georgelupan 
his mother’s death in 1714. They were after- 
wards sold by the executors of the secretary's 
son, Colonel Robethon, in 1762, to Matthew 


Duane, and while in his hands wore examined 
by James Macpherson [q. v.j They were sub- 
sequently purchased by Thomas Astle [q. v.], 
and in 1803 by the Marquis of Buckingham 
(ef. Hist. MSS. Conim.Sth Rep. pt. iii. p. 16). 
Other portions of Robethon’s papers are in 
the Stadt-bibliotliek at Hanover and in pos- 
session of the ‘Vercin fur Niedersachsen’ 
there, 

[Hist. Reg. 1723, Chron. Diary, 22; Sent. Mag. 
1762, p. 312 ; Tindal’s Cont. of Rapin, 1716, iv. 
603 ; Macpherson’s Orig. Papers, passim ; Strick- 
land’s Queens of England, v. 316 ; Core’s "Wal- 
pole, i. 163, 210; Core’s Marlborough, passim ; 
Wentworth Papers; Kemble’s State Papers, 
pp. 68, 111, 480, 506, 512 ; Legrolle’s Succession 
d’Bspugne ; Agnew’s Protestant Exiles, 1874 ; 
Wolfgang Michael’s Englische Geschichte im 
achtzehnten Jahrhundert, 1890, i. 423-4, 446-8, 
772-3 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. pp. 193, 220 ; 
Engl. Hist. Rev. Jan. 1898, by J. F. Chance; 
A. W. Ward’s Great Britain and Hanover, 
77-9.] T. S. 

ROBIN of Rddesdalu (Jl. 1469), rebel 
captain, is difficult to identify. After Ed- 
wardl V 's marriage withElizabethW oodville, 
the consequent political disaffection centred 
in the north of England. There were two 
risings in 1169. One waB headed by Robert 
Hildvard ; the other, instigated by Warwick 
and CLarence, was led by 1 Robin of Redes- 
dale.’ It was probably thought convenient to 
have a popular fictitious name as a watchword 
[see Hood, Robot], and Robin of Redesdalo 
seems to have been the pseudonym adopted 
bv a member of the numerous Conyers family. 
He was either Sir William Conyers (d.l496)of 
Marske or his brother. Sir John Conyers, K.G., 
who, as head of his family, lived at Hornby, 
Yorkshire. WarkworthidentifiesRobin with 
Sir William (Chron. pp. 6, 44-6), and is fol- 
lowed by Mr. Gairdner. But Sir John and his 
son (also Sir John) took a prominent part in 
the rebellion. The two Sir Johns seem to have 
marched south with the rebels, and at Edge- 
cote in Northamptonshire, on 20 July 1469, 
helped to defeat the Earl of Pembroke and his 
brother, Richard Herbert, but the younger Sir 
John was slain there. A year later ; when Ed- 
ward went into the north after his victory over 
rebels in Lincolnshire, at the battle of Lose 
Coat Field, the elder Sir John Conyers and 
Hildyard came in to him. The former lived 
until 1490, and was much favoured by 
Henry VII (cf. Caaifbbii, Material! for the 
Reign of Henry VII, Rolls Ser,, i. 63, 277, 
&c.), to whom he was a knight of the body. 
He married Margery, daughter of Philip, 
lord Darcy, and was succeeded in his estates 
by his grandson William (6. 1468), son of 
the Sir John who was killed at Edgecote. 
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[Eamsay's Lancaster and York, li, 338— fil ; 
Oman’s Warwick, pp. 183-4; Whitaker's Bich- 
mondshire, ii. 41 ; Qairdnor’s Introd. to vol. ii. 
of the Paston Letters, p. xlix ; Chron. of Ee- 
hellion in Linoolnshire, ed. Nichols ; Three 
Fifteontli-Cent. Chron. pp. 183-4 ; Bishop 
Percy’s Folio MS. pp. 24G, 257 ; Visit. York- 
shire (Hsrl.Soc.), pp, 74-7 ; Test.imenta Vetnsta, 
p. 298; Xonge'e Visitation of Yorkshire (Surtees 
Soc.), passim; Wills and Invent. (Surtees Soc.) 
i. 78; Surtees’s Durham, vol. ii.] W. A, J. A. 

ROBIN Ddu o For. [See Husnus, Ro- 
bert, 1744 P-1785, Welsh poet.] 

ROBIN Ddtj o’r Gim [See Davies, 
Robert, 1709 P-1885, Welsh poet.] 

ROBIN Hood. [See Hood, Robin, 
legendary hero.] 

ROBIN ab Gwit/oi Ddtt, [See Wn- 
ltaiub, Robert, 1707-1850, Welsh poet.] 

ROBINS, BENJAMIN (1707-1761), 
mathematician and military engineer, only 
son of John Robins (1000-1758), a qu alter in 

¥ oor circumatanees, was born at Bath in 
707. At an early age he evinced mathe- 
matical ability. On leaving school, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Henry Pemberton [q, v.], 
to whom a paper by Robins had. been shown, 
he came to London, and within a short time 
ceased to be a quaker. To prepare for teach- 
ing he applied himself to modern languages 
and the higher mathematics. Without assist- 
ance he made a demonstration of the last 
proposition of Sir Isaac Newton’s 1 Treatise 
of Quadratures,’ which was printed in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety’ (No. 897) in 1727. In the following 
year Robins published in ‘ The Present State 
of the Republic of Letters’ for May 1728 a 
masterly confutation of a dissertation by 
Jean Bernouilli on the laws of motion in 
bodies impinging on one another, Bernouilli 
kadvainlyendeavouredtoestablishLeLbmtz’s 
theory. Robins’s admitted victory ovor the 
veteran mathematician procured him many 
scholars, whom he instructed individually 
and not in classes. He continued for some 
years teaching pure and applied mathematics 
and physical science; but, chafing against 
the confinement entailed by such a Me, he 
gradually gave it up and became an en- 
gineer. He now devoted himself to the con- 
struction of mills and bridges, the drainage 
of fens, the making of harbours, and the 
rendering of rivers navigable. He abo studied 
the principles of gunnery and of fortification. 

In this new departure he received con- 
siderable assistance from his friend, William. 
Ockenden, and travelled in Flanders in order 
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to gain some acquaintance with the fortifi- 
cation of its strong places. On returning 
from one of these excursions in 1784, hi 
found learned society in London interested 
in Bishop Berkeley’s treatise against mathe- 
maticians, called ‘The Analyst? By way of 
reply, Robins printed in 1785 ‘A Discourse 
concerning the Nature and Certainty of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Methods of Fluxions and of 
Prime and Ultimate Ratios? In 1 739 he pub- 
lished * Remarks on M. Euler’s Treatise of 
Motion ; on the Oompleat System of Optics 
written by Dr. Smith, master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge; and on Dr. Julia's Dis- 
course of Distinct and Indistinct Vision? In 
the same year he published three able poli- 
tical pamphlets m the tory interest, viz, 
‘Observations on the Present Convention 
with Spain;’ ‘A Narrativo of what passed 
in the Common Hall of the Citizens of 
London assembled for the election of a Lord 
Mayor ; ’ and 1 An Addrose to the Electors 
and other Free Subjects of Great Britain 
occasioned by the late SooesBion; in which is 
contained a particular Account of all our 
Negotiations with Spain and their Treatment 
of ns for above ten Years past? These pam- 
phlets brought Robins into political notice. 
The last of the throe, published anonymously, 
was an apology for the defection of certain 
members of parliament, including Pulteney 
and Sandys, who, disgusted with the Spanish 
Convention, declined for a lime to attend 
fcha House of Commons. By those whose 
conduct Robins defended, he was appointed 
secretary of the secret committee nominated 
by the House of Commons to examine into, 
and report upon, the past conduct of Wal- 
pole. The committee made two reports. 

In 1741 Robins was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the appointment of professor of 
fortification at the royal military academy 
recently established at Woolwich. In 1742 
he pulilishod his best known work, ‘ New 
Principles of Gunnery,’ which he had begun 
by way of supporting his candidature. This 
work, the result of many experiments which 
he had made on the force of gunpowder, and 
tho resisting power of the air to swift and 
slow motions, was preceded by an account of 
the progress of modern fortifical ion, of the 
invention of gunpowder, and of what had 
already been observed of the theory of 
gunnery. Robins’s book was translated into 
German by Euler, who wrote a critical com- 
mentary on it (Berlin, 1746). Euler's com- 
mentary was translated into English, and 
published by order of tho board ofordnance, 
with remarks and useful tables by Hugh 
Brown of the Tower of London. ‘ New 
Principles of Gunnqry’ was translated into 
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French by Le Roy for the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris in 1751. 

Robins invented the ballistic pendulum, a 
very ingenious contrivance for measuring the 
velocity of a projectile, and in 1742 ho read 
a paper on the subject before the Royal 
Society, of which he was admitted a fellow 
on 16 Nov. 1727. He also Tead several papers 
on gunnery questions, and in 1746 and the fol- 
lowing year exhibited to the society various 
experiments. In 1747 he received the Copley 
medal. 

There appeared in 1747 his 'Proposal for 
increasing the Strength of the British Navy 
by changing all the guns from the eighteen- 
pounders downwards into others of equal 
weight but of a greater bore,’ A letter which 
he addressed on the subject to Admiral Lord 
Anson was read before the Royal Society on 
9 April 1747. In this year the Prince of 
Orange invited Robins to assist in the de- 
fence of Bergen-op-Zoom, then invested by 
the French, but it was taken on 16 Sept. 
1747, just after Robins arrived at the head- 
quarters of the Dutch army. 

Lord Anson, who was a friend and patron 
of Robins, after returning from the voyage 
round the world in the Centurion, appears 
to have entrusted to Robins for revision 
the account of the voyage which had been 
compiled from, the journals by his chap- 
lain, Richard Walter [q. y.] There has been 
considerable dispute as to whether Robins 
or Walter wrote the hook, which is en- 
titled in the quarto edition of 1748 1 A 
Voyage round the World in the Years 1740- 
1744 by George Anson, Esq.,’ 'published 
under his direction by Richard Walter, 
M.A. 1 [see Anson, Gnonsn, Loud Anson.] 
Dr. James Wilson, who published in 1701 a 
collected edition of the works of Robins, 
circumstantially states, on the authority of 
Glover and Ockendan, friends of Robins, 
that the printed book was twice as long as 
Walter’s manuscript, which merely consisted 
of bare extracts from the journals kept during 
the voyage ; that Robins worked them into 
shape, wrote an introduction, and added dis- 
sertations. In an indenture between Robins 
and the booksellers, John and Paul Knapton, 
Robins was treated as the sole proprietor. 
On 22 Oct. 1749 Lord Anson wrote to Robins 
from Bath to ask whether he intended to 
publish the second volume before he left 
England, and Lady Anson, in a letter to Dr. 
Birch, asks if Robins’s second volume is 
ready. On the other hand, the widow and 
children of Walter claimed that the work 
was written by him. It seems probable that 
Robins revised and edited the work, and was 
especially entrusted with the second volume, 


containing the nautical observations; the 
manuscript he took with him to India, and 
when he died in that country it could, not 
be found, 

Robins’s reputation as a pamphleteer caused 
him to be employed on an apology for the 
battle of Prestonpans, which formed a pre- 
face to the ‘Report of the Proceedings and 
Opinion of the Board of General Officers on 
their Examination into the conduct of Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir John Cope,’ 1749. On 
4 Ray 1749 a paper by Robins on * Rockets 
and the Heights to which they ascend ’ was 
read before the Royal Society, and on 18 Dec. 
1750 on account of some experiments made 
by Robins and others on the flight of rockets. 
By the favour of Lord Anson, Robins was 
able to continue his experiments in gunnery, 
the results of which were published from 
time to time in the 1 Philosophical Transac- 
tions.’ He also contributed to the improve- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich 
by inducing Lord Anson to procure a second 
mural quadrant and other instruments. 

In 1749 Robins was given the choice of 
going to Paris as one of the British commis- 
sioners for adjusting the boundaries of Acadia 
or of going to India as engineer-general to 
repair the forts of the East India Company. 
He chose the latter, being appointed u 
Deo. 1749 chief engineer and captain of the 
train of tliB Madras artillery, nis pre- 
cedence in India was to rank with the third 
in council. He was entrusted with the ap- 
pointment of all his subordinates, and given 
ample funds. Lord Anson expressed regret 
that he was leaving England. Robins set 
out at Christmas 1749, taking with him a 
complete set of astronomical instruments, 
and also instrumentsfor making observations 
and experiments. After a narrow escape 
from shipwreck, he arrived at Madras on 
13 July 1760. He immediately designed 
complete projects for Fort St. David ana the 
defence of Madras. In September he was 
attacked by fever. He died, unmarried, on 
29 July 1761 at Fort St. David, with the 
pen in his hand while drawing up a report. 

In manner unostentatious, without pedantry 
or affectation, Robins was a lively and enter- 
taining conversationalist. He was always 
ready to communicate to others the result of 
his studies and labours. He left the publica- 
tion of his works to his friend Martin FolkeB, 
president of the Royal Society ; but Folkea, 
owing to a paralytic attack, was unable to 
act, and Thomas Lewis, Robins's executor, 
entrusted the work to Dr. James Wilson, 
who, in 1761, published ‘ Mathematical 
Tracts’ (London, 2 vols. 8vo), containing 
‘ Principles of Gunnery,’ together with many 
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other pieces and a memoir of Robins. The 
hook became a text-book, and Dr. Charles 
Hutton issued a new edition in 1805. Be- 
sides the papers mentioned, he contributed 
to the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Society 1 
two on the * Resistance of the Air, to- 
gether with the Method of computing the 
Motions of Bodies projected in that Medium,' 
read June 1740; ‘An Account of a Book 
entitled “ New Principles of Gunnery,” con- 
taining the Determination of the Force of 
Gunpowder and an Investigation of the Re- 
sisting Power of the Air to Swift and Slow 
Motions’ (No. 469, p. 487); ‘Experiments 
showing that the Electricity of Glass dis- 
turbs the Mariner’s Compass and also nice 
Balances,’ 1746 ; ‘ An Account of Experi- 
ments relating to the Resistance of the Air,’ 
1747; ‘On the Force of Gunpowdor, to- 
gether with the Computation or the Velo- 
cities thereby communicated to Military 
Projectiles, 1 1747 ; * A Comparison of the 
Experimental Ranges of Cannon and Mor- 
tars, with the Theory contained in preceding 
Papers,’ 1751 ; ‘ A Letter to the President of 
the Royal Society in answer to his, enclosing 
a Message from the Chevalier d’Oesorio, En- 
voy of the King of Sardinia,’ 7 Jan. 1747 ; 
‘ Of the Nature and Advantages of Rifled- 
barrel Pieces,’ July 1747. 

["Watt’s Bibllogr. Brit. ; Journal des Scavans, 
1743 and 1766; Nova Acta Erudit. 174 G ; M4m, 
del’Acad, deB Sciences A Paris, 1760 and 1761; 
M 6 tn. des Sciences et Belles-Lettres A Berlin, 
1766 ; Orme’s Hist, of the Military Transactions 
of the British Nation in Indostan from 1746; 
Rose’s Biogr. Diet.; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet.; 
Biogr. Brit. Supplement; Martin’s Biogr. Philos, ; 
Hatton’s Diot.; Barrow’s Life of George, Lord 
Anson, 1839 ; The Analyst, or a Discourse ad- 
dressed to an Inildel Mathematician, by George 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, 1734; Coxe’s Me- 
moirs of the Life and Administration of Sir 
Robert Walpole, 1800.] R. H. V. 

ROBINS, GEORGE HENRY (1778- 
1847), auctioneer, son of Henry Robins, an 
auctioneer in the Great Piazza, Oovent Gar- 
den, who died on 16 Sept. 1821, aged 68, was 
born in London in 1778. Before attaining 
the age of nineteen he was unexpectedly 
called on to officiate for his father at a sale in 
Yorkshire, and thenceforth, during a period 
of fifty years, conducted a large business. The 
tact with which every advantage connected 
with the property he had to describe was 
seized upon end turned toprofitin hieglowing 
descriptions, and his ready wit and repartee 
in the rostrum, caused him to bo one of the 
most successful and persuasive advocates in 
seducing his auditors to bid freely that over 
appeared at the auction mart. He wrote his 


own advertisements, and, high-flown and 
fantastic as they were, in no instance was a 
purchase repudiated on the ground of mis- 
direotion. Among his more remarkable sales 
was that of the twenty-seven years’ lease of 
the Olympic Theatre, for the executors of Mr. 
Scott, when, on 20 June 1840, by his good 
management the price was run up from 
3,500/. to 5,850/. In 1842 he was commis- 
sioned by the Earl of Waldegrave to dispose 
of the contents of Strawberry Hill, including 
tbe valuable collections made by Horace 
"Walpole, This sale, which attracted buyers 
from all parts of the world, commenced on 
23 April 1842, and occupied twenty-four 
davs, the proceeds being 29,616/. 8s. 9«Z. 

Perhaps no man in his station was ever 
more courted by his superiors ; they profited 
by his advice, and were amused by his eccen- 
tricities. In 1818 he gave a dinner to Lord 
Byron, Lord Kinnnird, Douglas Kinnoird, 
Sheridan, Oolman, John Kemble, and other 
eminent men (Mookd, Life of Byron, 1847, 
pp. 182, 282). In conjunction with Mr. Cal- 
craft, he in 1817 and 1818 exposed the hod. 
management of the sub-committee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and became the chief means 
of obtaining a new arrangement by which the 
house was released from debt; at a later 
period Mb exertions were instrumental in re- 
suscitating the fortunes of Oovent Garden. 
He was a great advocate of the claims of 
comedians and their families to public sym- 
pathy; for John Emery’s wife and children 
he in 1822 obtained a competency, and Mrs, 
Bland and others were indebted to him for 
exertions in their behalf. 

Outof an income reputed to exceed 12,000/. 
a year, he devoted large sums to oharity; 
once, at Margate, he was assisting the funds 
of the Sea Bathing Infirmary by holding a 
plate for contributions outside tbe church 
gate, when he, with others, was taken into 
custody as arogueandavagahondfor begging, 
and was compelled to attend the Dover 
sessions, where, however, no evidence was 
offered. In an action which he instituted 
against the magistrates of Margate at the 
Maidstone assizes he obtained 60/. damages. 
A tablet in the wall of the institution at Mar- 
gate records his victory. In a work entitled 
‘D’Horsay, or the Follies of the Day, by a 
Mon of Fashion 1 [i.e. John Mills), Robins 
is introduced under the name of Mr. George 
Bobbins, and there is a portrait of him stand- 
ing in his rostrumin his sale-room ( [D’Horsuy , 
1844, pp. 46-62). Shortly before his death 
he was offered two thousand guineas and ail 
liis expenses to go to the United States of 
America to dispose of a valuable property in 
New York. 
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Robins died at Regency House, King’s 
Eoad, Brighton, on 8 Feb. 1847, and was 
buried in Kensal Qreeu cemetery. He left 
to his widow and children 140,0007, besides 
extensive real property. He married, first, 
on 17 Sept. 1800, Isabella Cates, who died 
at Turnham Green on 19 Dec. 1828 ; and, 
secondly, on 13 Aug. 18S1, Miss Marian 
Losack. Among other children he left three 
eons : George Augustus, rector of Eccleston, 
Cheshire; Arthur, rector of Holy Trinity, 
Windsor, and chaplain in ordinary to Queen 
Victoria; and Gilbert, solicitor, 11 Pancras 
Lane, city of London. 

[Thornbury’b Old and New London, cd. Wal- 
ford, 1887, i. 622-4, iii. 226, v. 221 ; Gout. Mag. 
May 1847, pp. 666-7; Times, 20 March 1847, 
p. 0; Illustrated Loudon News, 21 May 1842, p. 
25, with portrait, 20 Feb. 1847, p. 128, with por- 
trait; Grant’s Portraits of Public Characters, 
1841, pp. 201-304; Faulkner’s History of Brent- 
ford, Ealing, and Chiswick, 1845, p. 323.] 

G. 0. B. 

ROBIN'S, JOHN (1600 P-1668), astro- 
loger, bom in Staffordshire about 1600, was 
entered in 1610 at Oxford, where he studied 
liter ca humaniores and theology, and in 1620 
was elected a fellow of All Souls. He gra- 
duated M.A. and was ordained. Having 
taken the degree of B.D. in 1631, he was in 
1632 made a canon of Christ Church by 
Henry VHI, to whom he was then chaplain. 
In December 1643 he was made canon of 
Windsor and chaplain to Princess Mary. He 
died on 26 Aug. 1668, and was buried in St. 
George’s Chapel, “Windsor. A marble stone 
with a long inscription was laid over his grave 
(eee Hist, et Ant. Oxon. ii, 178 ; Abhuolb, 
Antiquities of Berkshire, 1719, iii. 167, 168). 

Robins appears to have been a man of in- 
dustry and politelearning. His bent was espe- 
cially towards mathematics and astrology, in 
which ‘ he became the ablest person of his 
time, not excepting his friend Record, whose 
learning was more general ’ (Wood, Athena 
Oxqn. i. 201). He left several astronomical 
and astrological tracts in manuscript : 1. ‘ De 
Stellis Fixia,’ Bodl. MS. Digby 143. 2. ‘ De 
Portentosis Cometis ’ (to Henry VHI), Trim 
Libr. Cam br. O. 1. 11. (the preface, partly 
plagiarised from Cicero, is reprinted in Holli- 
wall’s ‘Rare Matkemntica,’ 1839). 8. ‘De 
Aeoidentibus futuvis’ (to Henry VIH), Bodl. 
MS, Ashinol. 186. 4. ‘Txactatus de Pro- 
gnostications perEclipain.’ 6, ‘ Observationes 
Astrologies, ’ Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane 1743, 
0. ‘ Annotations Astrologies, ’Brit. Mus. MS. 
Sloane 1773 (containing also ‘Epitome in 
ApoteleBmata Ptolemfei There are ex- 
tracts from 5 and 8 in Bodl. MS. 3467, Seld. 
Arch. B. 79, p. 149. 


[Pits, De Illustr. Angl. Scripts (appendix), 
p. 880 ; Bale’s Cent. xii. 28 ; Tanners Biblio- 
theca Britannica ; Knight’s Cyclopedia of Bio- 
graphy; cf. also Bodl, MS. Ashmol. 1123 for 
Windsor ecclesiastical accounts, &e., by Robins.] 

W. F. S. 

ROBINS, JOHN (yZ. 1660-1652), ranter, 
was a man of little education. ‘ As for 
humane learning ’ (he say s) * I never had any ; 
my Hebrew, Greek, and Latina comes by 
inspiration.’ A misdirected study of the 
Bible turned his head. He appears to have 
‘been a smallfarmer, owning some land. This 
he sold, and, coming to London with his wife 
Mary (or Joan) Robins, was known in 1660 
to Lodowicke Muggleton [q. v.l and Jokn 
Reeve (1608-1668) [q. v.] as claiming to be 
something greater than a prophet. lie was 
familiarly spoken of as ‘the ranters’ god’ and 
‘ the shakers’ god.’ His followers deified him, 
and it would Beem that he did not reject a 
species of divine homage, His wire ex- 
pected to become the mother of a Messiah. 
Robins probably viewed himself as an in- 
carnation of the divine being; he asserted 
that he had appeared on earth before, as 
Adam, and as Melchizedek. He claimed a 
power of raising the dead. Robins broached 
a scheme for leading a host of 144,000 persons 
to the Holy Laud ; Joshua Garment was to be 
his Moses for this expedition : the volunteers 
were prepared by a diet of dry bread, raw vege- 
tables, and water, a regimen which proved 
fatal to eome of them. On 24 May 1661 Ro- 
bins, his wife, and eight of his followers were 
apprehended at a meeting in Long Alley, 
Hoorfields, and consigned to the New Bride- 
well at Clerkenwell, where three other dis- 
ciples were sent to join them. During three 
days they held a sort of public reception of the 
' gentry and citizens ’ who ‘ resorted thither 
to dispute with them.’ Rohinsreducedhis per- 
sonal claim to one of inspiration, and rested 
his hopes of salvation on the merits of our 
Lord ; his followers stoutly maintained his 
higher pretensions. Among the disputants 
was ‘an Oxford scholar,’ who referred to 
the previous fanaticism of 'William Hacket 

5 . v.], Edmund Coppinger [q. vj, and 
enry Arthington, giving this lost name as 
Arthingwortk, perhaps because among the 
followers of Robins was a Moiy Artling- 
worth. Robins remained in durance ror 
more than ten months. On 6 Feb. 1662 
Reeve and Muggleton,. who had just re- 
ceived their own * commissions ’ as prophets, 
visited Robins in his Clerkenwell prison, 
and passsd sentence of eternal damnation 
upon him. The scene is graphically narrated 
by Muggleton. Robins said afterwards that 
he felt ‘ a burning in his throat,’ and heard 
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an. inward voice bidding him recant, Ac- 
cordingly, about two months later, he ad- 
dressed to Cromwell a letter of recantation, 
which obtained him his liberty. He returned 
to the country, repurchased his land, and 
lived quietly. Though he professed to expect 
to ‘ como forth with a greater power,’ he was 
not heard of again, 

[The Declaration of John Bobins, the false 
prophet . . . and Joshua Beak and John King, the 
two false disciples. ... By G. H., an ear-witness, 
1051 ; Banters of both Boxes ... by John 
Taylor, 1061; Beeve and Muggleton’s Tran- 
scendent Spirituall Treatise, 1052 ; A List of 
some of the Grand Blasphemers and Blasphomi es, 
1054; Muggleton’s Acts of the Witnesses, 1600, 
pp. 20 sq„ 45 sq.] A. Ot. 

BOBINS, SANDERSON (1801-1802), 
divine and writer on education, the second son 
of Matthew Bohins of St. Mary’s, Newington, 
Surrey, was horn in 1801, and educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, wnenco he matricu- 
lated on. 28 Oct. 1818, graduated B.A. in 
1828 and H.A. in 1826. In 1820 he was 
appointed rector of Edmonsham, Dorset, in 
1810 of Shaftesbury, and in 1864 of St. 
James’s, Dover. Erom 1866 to his death, on 
6 Dec. 1862, he was vicar of St. Peter’s in 
the Isle of Thanet. He was a broad church- 


man and an educational enthusiast. In his 
most interesting publication, ‘ A Letter to 
• ■ ■ Lord John Russell on the Necessity 
and Mode of State Assistance in the Educa- 
tion of the People,’ 1861, 8vo (2nd edit, the 
same year), Robins advocated state edu- 
cation on the lines subsequently carried out 
in the act of 1870, and suggested that 
religious teaching ' should stop short of the 
dootrinal differences which divide Christians.’ 
The adoption of such teaching in parish 
schools would, he argued, involve Anglicans 
in no sacrifice of principle. 

Robins also published : 1. * Some Reasons 
against the Revival of Convocation,’ 1860, 

8vo. 2 . ‘ The OhurohSchoolmaster,’ 1860 , 8vo. 

8. ‘ An Argument for the Royal Supremacy,’ 
Pickering, 1861, 8vo. 4. ‘The Whole Evi- 
dence against the Claims of the Roman 
Church,’ 1866, 8vo ; a work evincing solid 
historical learning. 6. ‘ On Party Spirit in 
the English Church,’ 1860, 12mo. 6. ‘ A 
Defence of the Faith,’ 1862, 8vo. 7. ‘Twenty 
Reasons for accepting the Revised Educa- 
tional Code,’ 1862, 8vo. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1714-1880; Allibone’s Diot. of Engl. 
Lit.; McGIintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia; 
Foster’s Index Eccl.l A. P. P. 
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Pointer, John (1668-1754) . . . . 17 

Pointer, Willinm {fl- 1094). See Kidley. 

Poitiers, Philip of (d. 1208 ?). See Philip. 
Pokorldge, Richard (1800 7-1750). SeePock- 
rich. 

Pol (d. 678). Bee Paul. 

Polaok, Joel Samuel (1807-1882) . . . 18 

Polding, John Bede (1704-1877) . . . 18 

Pole, Arthur (1681-1670?) .... 19 

Polo, Sir Charles Morice (1767-1880) . . 19 

Pole, David (d. 1638) 20 
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1618) 21 

Pole, Sir Geoffrey (10027-1658) ... 28 
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1487) 26 
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Polwhele, Richard (17 80-1888) 
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Ponaonby, Sir Frederic Cavendish (1788-1837) 80 
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Bari of Bessborougb. (181S-180S) . . 81 

Ponaonby, Georgs (1755-1817) . .82 

Ponaonby, Henry ( d . 1745) . . . .81 

Ponaonby, Sir Henry Fraderick(1826-1B06), 

See under Ponaonby, Sir FrederioGnvendish. 
Ponaonby, John (1713-1789) . 

Ponaonby, John, viscount Ponaonby (1770 7- 

1865) 

PonBonby, John William, fourth Bari of Beaa 
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Ponaonby, Bichard (1772-1853), Sec under 
Ponaonby, John, Viscount Ponaonby. 

Ponaonby, Hon. Sarah (1755 7-1881). See 
under Butler, Lady Eleanor. 

Ponaonby, William (1540 7-1004) . 
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Ponton, Mungo (1802-1880) .... 
Poole, Arthur William (1852-1885) 

Poole, Edward Stanley (1880-1807). Sea 
unaor Poole, Sophia. 

Poole, George Aylillo (1809-1888) . . , 

Poole, Jacob (1774-1827) .... 

Poole, John (1786 7-1872) .... 

Poole, Jonas (d. 1612) 
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Poole or Pole, Matthew (1024-1079) . . 

Poole, Paul Falconer (1807-1879) . . 

Poole, Reginald Stuart (1882-1895) . 

Poole, Robert (1708-1762) .... 

Poole, Sophia (1804-1891) .... 

Poole, Thomas (1705-1887) .... 

Poor or Pauper, Herbert (d. 1217) . . . 

Poor, Poore, Poure, or Le Poor, Richard (d, 

1237) 

Poor, Roger le, or Rogar Pauper (fl. 1180). 

See under Roger of Salisbury (d, 1109b 
Pope, Alexander (1888-1744) .... 

Pope or Paip, Aloxandor (d. 1782) , . . 

Pope, Aloxandor (1768-1885) .... 
Pope, Olora Maria (<?. 1888) .... 
Popo, Mrs. Elizabeth (1744 7-1797) 

Pope, Mias Jano (1742-1818) .... 
Popo, Mrs. Maria Ann (1776-1803) 

Pope, Sir ThomaB (1507 7-1569) . 

Popo, Sir Thomaa, second Earl of Downe 

(1022-1000) 138 

Pope, Sir Thomas, of Wroxton, third Earl oi 
Downe (1598-1008). Soo under Pope, Siv 
Thomas, eeoond Earl of Downo, 

Popo, Wallor (d. 1714) . 

Pope-Heuneasy, Sir John (1884-1801) 

Popham, Alexander (1729-1810) . 

Popham, Edward (1610 7-1051) . 

Popham, Sir Francis (1673-1044) . 

Popham, Sir Homo Riggs (1702-1820) 

Popham, Sit John (d. 1408 7) . , 

Popham,. Sir John (1681 7-1007) 

Popple, William (d. 1708). Seo under Popple, 
William (1701-1704). 
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Porden, Eleanor Anno (1797 7-1825). Seo 
Franklin. 

Pordon, William (1755-1822) . . . . log 

Porrott, Robert (1788-1808) . , . 158 

Porson, Richard (1750-1803) . . 154 
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Port, Sir John (1480 7-1511) . . 105 

Port, Sir John (d. 1557). See nnder Port. Sir 
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Portal, Abraham (fl. 1790) .... 105 
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Porton, Sir Stanier (cl. 1789) .... 
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Portoous, John (d. 1736) 188 

PorLeous, William (1785-1812) . . . 100 

Porter, Anna Maria (1760-1822) . , » , 170 

Porter, Sir Charles (d. 1090) .... 170 
Porter, Glasson EmmelL (1^14-1885), Soe 
under Porter, John Sootl. 

Porter, Endymion (1587-1649) . . . 17a 

Porter, Francis (d. 1792) 175 

Porter, George (1022 7-1088) .... 176 
Portor, George (fl. 1895) .... 170 

Porter, Sir Georgo ITomidgo (1822-1895) . 177 

Porter, Goorge llioUawlson (1792-1852) . . 178 

Porter, Henry (fl. 1590) 179 

Porter, Sir Jamos (1710-1780) . . . 170 

portor, Jainos (1763-1798) , . . .186 

Porter, Jano (1776-1850) .... 183 

Porter or Nelson, Jerome (d. 1082) . . 184 

Portor, John Scott (1801-18H0) . . . 185 

Portor, Josiaa Loslic (1828-1888) , , . 187 

Porter, Mary (d, 1705) ..... 188 

Porter, Robert fl. 1090) 190 

Porter, Sir Robert Her (1777-1842) . . 190 

Porter, Sarah (1701-1802). Soe nnder Portor, 
Georgo Richardson. 

Portor, Thomas (1030-1080) . . , .108 

Porter, Walter (1505 7-1059) . . . .198 

Porter, Whitworth (1827-1892) , , . 191 

Portor, William (1805-1880). Soo under 
Porlor-John Soott. 

Porter, William Henry (1790-1801). Soe 
under Portor, Sir Goorgo Homidgo. 

Portoua, Boilby (1781-1808) .... 196 
Portland, Dukes of. Soo Bontinok, William 
Henry Cavendish, third Duko (1788-1809) j 
Bontinok-Soott, William John Cavendish, 
fifth Duko (1800-1870). 

Portland, Earls of. Soo WoBton, Richard, 
first Earl (1677-1086); Weston, Jerome, 
second Earl (1005-1008) ; Bentinolc, William, 
first Earl of the Bentinolc lino (1049-1700). 
Portland, titular Earl of. Soo Herbert, Sir 
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Porllester, Baron. Soo Eustaoo, Roland Fils 
(fZ. 149U[. 

Portlook, Joseph Ellison (1794-1804) . . 197 

Porlloolc, Nathaniel (1748 7-1817) . . . 198 

Portman, Edward Borlcoley, first Visoonnl 

Portman (1799-1888) 109 

Portman, Six William (d. 1567) . . . 199 

Portman, Sir William (1041 7-1690) , , 200 
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David (fZ, 1780'. 
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Louise Rondo do (1049-1784), 
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Portsmouth, first Earl of. See Wallop, John 
(1690-17621. 

Portu, Mauritius fie (d. 1618) See O'Fihely, 

Maurice. 

Pory, John (d. 1578?) ..... 300 

Pory, John (1670 ?-18SS) 201 

Pory or Borey, Robert (1008 ?-1609) , . 202 

Post, Jacob (1774-1836) 202 

Poste, Beale (17B8-1871) , . . .208 

Postgate, John (1820-1881) .... 308 

Poatfetluvaita, Thomas (1781-1798) . . 204 

Postlethwayt, James (d. 1761) . . . 206 

Postlethwayt, John (1650-1713) . . . 206 

Postlethwayt, Molachy (1707 ?-1767) . . 206 

fostlethwayt, Matthew (1679-1746). See 
under Postlethwayt, John, 
jte, Joseph (1709 7-1787) . . . .208 

Potenger or Pottiuger, John (1047-1788) . 200 

Pott, Joseph Holden (1759-1847) . . ■ 207 

Pott, Peroivall (1714-1788) . . . . 207 

Potter, Barnahy (1577-1642) .... 211 
Potter, Charles (1034-1083). See under 
Potter, Christopher (1691-1040). 

Potter, Christopher (1691-1646) . • . 212 

Potter, Christopher (d. 1817) .... 214 
Potter, Francis (1694-1678) .... 314 

Potter, George (1882-1898) . . . .216 

Potter, Hannibal (1692-1004). See under 
Potter, Francis. 

Potter, John (1674 ?-17i7) . . . .218 

Potter, John (fl. 1764-1804) . . . .217 

Potter, John Phillips (1818-1847) . . .218 

Pottor^ Philip Cipriani Hambl[o]y (1783- ^ 

Potter, Itiohard (1790-1886) 219 

Potter, Robert (1721-1804) .... 210 

Potter, Thomas (1718-1769) . . . ,221 

Potter, Thomas Joseph (1828-1878) , . 222 

Potter, Thomas RobboII (1790-18781 . , 228 

Potter, William ( fl. 106G) .... 223 

Pottinger, Eldred (1811-1848) . . . 224 

Pottinger, Sir Henry (1789-1868) . , . 224 

Pottinger, Israel (fl. 1770) .... 226 

Pottinger, John (1047-1788). See Potenger. 
Potts, Laurouoe Holier (1789-1860) . . 220 

Potts, Robert (1805-1885) . . . ,228 

Potts, Thomas (fl. 1612-1818) . . . 228 

Potts, Thomas (1773-1842) .... 228 

Poulett. See also Panlot. 

Ponlelt, John, first Baron Poulett (1680- 

1049) 229 

Poulett, John, seoond Baron Poulett (1015- 
1005) . See under Poulett, J ohm, first Baron 
Poulett. 

Ponlett, John, fourth Baron and first Earl 
Poulett (1608-1748) ..... 280 

PoulBon.-GoovgQ (1788-1868) . . . .231 

Pounoy, Benjamin Thomas (d, 1700) . . 281 

Pound, James (1009-1724) .... 282 

Ponuds, John (1786-1889) .... 288 

Povey, diaries (1062 7-1748) . . . .288 

Povey, Thomas (fl. 1058} .... 285 

Powel. See Powell and Powle. 

Powell, Mrs. (1701 7-1881), previously known 
as Mrs. Farmer, and subsequently as Mrs. 

Renaud 2SS 

Powell, Baden (1790-1860) .... 287 

Powell or Powel, David (1662 7-1B98) . . 288 

Powell, Edward (1478 7-1640) . . . 289 

Powell, Foster (1784-1798) . . . ,240 

Powoll or Powel, Gabriel (1B7G-1011) . .240 

Powell, George (1868 7-1714) . . ■ 341 


Powell or Powel, Griffith (1681-1020) . , 248 

Powell, Humphrey (fl. 1548-1538) . . 243 

Powell, Sir John (1633-1606) .... 2(4 
Powell, Sir John (1645-1718) .... 241 
Powell, John (fl. 1770-1785) . . . .245 

Powell, John (fl. 1796-1829) . . . .246 

Powell, John Joseph (17657-1801) . .246 

Powell, Martin (fl. 1710-1729) . , .245 

Powell, Nathaniel (iZ. 1822) .... 240 
Powell, Richard, M.D. (1767-1834) . . 246 

Powell, Robert (fl. 1680-1662) . . . 247 

Powell, Thomas (1072 7-1686 7) . 248 

Powell, Thomas (1766-18427). . . .240 

Powell, Vavasor (1017-1670) .... 249 
Powoll, William (1785-1769) . . . . 353 

Powell, William Samuel (1717-1775) . . 264 

Power, Henry, M.D, (1623-1668) . . . 250 

Power, Joseph (1798-1868) . . . . 256 

Power, Lionel (fl 1430?) .... 257 

Power, Sir Manley (1778-1826) . . . 257 

Power, Marguerite, afterwards Countess of 
Bleasington (1789-1849). See Blessington. 
Power, Miss Maiguorlte A. (18157-1887) . 268 

Power, Richard, first Earl of Tyrone (1680- 

1690) 268 

Power, Tyrone (1707-1841) .... 260 

Powersoourt, Viscount (d. 10B4). See Wing- 
field, Sir Richard. 

Powis, titular Dukes of. See Herbert, Wil- 
liam, 1617-1890 ; Herbert-William, d. 1745. 
Powis, Marquises of. See Herbert, William, 
first Marquis, 1017-1098; Herbert Wil- 
liam, second Marquis, d 1746. 

Powis, seoond Earl of. See Herbert, Edward 
(1785-18481. 

Powis, Williom Henry (1808-1886) . . .281 

Powle. See also Powell. 

Powle, George ( fl. 1770) ..... 261 
Powle, Henry (1080-1692; .... 262 

Powlett. See Paulet. 

Powlott, Thomas Orde, first Lord Bolton 
(1740-1807). See Orde-Powlett. 

Pownall, Robert (1520-1571) . . . .264 

Pownall, Thomas (1722-1805) .... 204 
Powris-Ogilvy, John (fl. 1592-1001), See 
Ogilvy, 

Powys, Horatio (1806-1877) .... 268 

Powjb, Sir Littleton (1048 7-1782) , . . 269 

Powys, Bir Thomas (1049-1719) . . 200 

Poyor, John (d. 1649) 209 

Poyndar, John (1770-1849) .... 270 

Poynet, John (1614 7-1558). See Ponet. 
Poynings, Sir Edward (1459-1621) . . . 271 

Poynings or Ponyngs, Michael de, second 
Baron Poynings (1817-1889) . . . 274 

Poynings, Roberb de, fifth Boron Poynings 
(1880-1446). See under Poynings orPonyngs, 
Michael de, second Baron Poynings. 

Poynings, Thomas, Barou Poynings (d. 1545) 276 
Poynter, Ambrose (1786-1888) . . . 276 

Poyntsr, WilHom, D.D, (1762-1827) . . 270 

Poyntz, Sir Anthony (1480 7-1688). See under 
Poyntz, Sir Francis. 

Poyntz, Sir Francis (d. 1528) .... 277 
Poyntz, John (fl. 1660). See under Poyntz, 
Sydenham. 

Poyntz, Robert (fl. 1566) , . . .378 

Poyntz, Sir Robert (1689 7-1666), See under 
Poyntz, Sir Francis. 

Poyntz, Stephen (1086-1760) . . . 278 

PoyntZj Sydsnham (fl, 1660) .... 280 
Praed, Winthrop Mackworth (1802-1889) ■ 281 
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Pratt, Charles, first Bari Camden (1714-1791) 281! 
Pratt, Sir Charles (1768-1888) . . . 288 

Pratt, Sit John (1657-1726) . . . .288 

Pratt, John (1772-1855) ..... 280 
Pratt, John Burnett (1799-1809) . . . 290 

Pratt, John Henry ( d . 1871). See under 
Pratt, Josiah. 

Pratt, John Jeffreys, socond Earl and flrnt 
Marquis o£ Camden (1769-1840) . . . 200 

Pratt, John Tidd (1797-1670) . . . .292 

Pratt, Joeiah (1768-1844) .... 298 

Pratt, Sir Roger (1020-1084) .... 295 

Pratt or Prat, Samuel (1650 ?-1728) . . 205 

Pratt, Samuel Jackson (1749-1814). Pseu- 
donym, Courtney Melmoth .... 205 

Pratt, Sir Thomas Simson (1797-1870) . . 208 

Pratten, Robert Sidney (1824-1808) . . 298 

Prenoe, Thomas (1600-1678) .... 208 

Prendergast, John Patriok (1808-1898) . . 299 

Prendergast or Pendergrass, Sir Thomas 
(1060 7—1709) ...... 800 

'Prendergast, Thomas (1806-1886) , . . 8U1 

Prentioe, Archibald (1702-1867) . . ■ 801 

Prentis, Edward (1797-1854) . . , .808 

Prentis, Stephen (1801-1802) .... BOO 

Presoott, Sir Henry (1788-1874) . . . 808 

Prescott, Robert (1725-1810) . . . . 804 

Preston, Visoount. See Graham, Richard 
(1648-1895). 

Preston, Sir Amyas ( d . 1017 7) , . 806 

Preston, George (1650 7-1748) . . . 305 

Preston, Gilbort do (d. 1274) .... 800 

Preston, Sir John ( fl . 1415) .... 800 

Preston, Sir John, Lord Fonfconbarns (d, 
1816) ........ 807 

Preston, John, D.D. (1B87-102S) . . .808 

Preston, Riohard (1768-1850) .... 812 

Preston, Sir Simon (fl . 1588-1670) . . . 812 

Preston, Thomas (1587-1598) . . . . 814 

Preston, Thomas (1500-1640 ). See Widdring- 
ton, Roger. 

Preston, Thomas, first Visconut Tara (1685- 

1655) 814 

Preston, Walter do ( d . 1280), See under 
Preston, Gilbert do. 

PreBtou, William (1758-1807) .... 018 
Preston, William (1742-1818) .... 810 
Prestongrange, Lord, See Grant, William 
(17017-1764). 

Prostwicli, John, called Sir John (d. 1705) , 819 

Protyman, George (1760-18271. SooTomliiiB, 
Provost, Sir George (1787-1810) . . , 820 

Prevost, Sir Georgo (1804-1808) , . . 821 

Prdvost, Louis Augustin (1700-1858) . . 822 

Price. See also Pryoe, Prys, and Pryso. 

Prioe, Arthur (ll. 1752) 822 

Price, Bonamy (1807-1888) .... 822 

Priaa, Sir Charlos (1708-1772) . . . 028 

Price, Sir Charles (1782-1788). Seo under 

Price, Sir OharloB (1708-1772). 

Price, Daniel (1581-1081) .... 834 

Pries, David (1702-1885) . . . .835 

Price, David (1790-1864) . . . .820 

Price, Edmund (1543 7-1024), See Prys. 

Price, Ellen (1814-1887). Seo Wood, 

Price, Ellis (1506 7-1599) . . 820 

Price, Fronois (d, 1758) 837 

Prioe, Hugh (1495 7-1574) .... 828 

Prico, James (1762-1788) .... 828 


Price, MiRioo, or apRhye, Sir John (rl. 1573?? 3™ 
Prioe (Pricams), John 1000-1070 7) nS 

Prioe, John, D.D. (1625 7-1001) ' ’ ' 

Prioe, John {d. 1780) . / 1 ■ 

Prioe, John (1778-1801) . 'non 

Price, John (1784-1818) . ' ' ' boo 

Price, Joshua (fl 1715-1717). See under 
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Price, Owen (rl 1071) . , ‘ 

Price, Riohard (1728-1791) . , ' ' {S? 

Prioe, Richard (1790-1888) . . 8a7 

Prico, Robert (1055-1788) . 837 

Prioe, Sampson (1585-1080). See under Price 
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Prioo, Theodore (15707-1081) . . , g 3 a 
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Price, Thomas (1599-1685) .... 840 
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under Prioe, William, the elder (d. 1722). 

Prioe, William (1780-1830) .... 848 

Prichard, Richards, or Rhisiart, Evan (1770- 

1882) 844 

Prichard, James Cowles (1780-1848) . .844 

Prichard, Rhys or Rico (1679-1614) . , 840 

Pricks, Robert (fl. 1069-1698) . . .847 

Pricket, Robert (fl. 1003) .... 847 

Priaden, John (17G8-1825) . . . .848 

Pride, Thomas (cl. 1058) ..... 849 
Pridoaux, Sir Edmond (d. 1059) . . .860 

Pridoaux, Frederick (1817-1801) . . . 851 

Pridoaux, Humphroy, D.D. (1048-1724) . 860 
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script of which belonged to Lord Brougham. 

Later and more exhaustive methods of re- 
search have deprived Robertson’s ‘ History 1 of 
most of its historical value. But its sobriety, 
fairness, and literary character give it a 
permanent interest to a student of the evo- 
lution of historical composition. Its judicial 
temper is illustrated by the fact that while 
Walpole, Hume, Birch, and Loid Chester- 
field detected in it a partiality to Mary 
Stuart, Tytler, in his learned 1 Historical 
and Critical Enquiry’ (1769) and Whittaker 
in his 1 Mary Queen of Soots Vindicated ’ 
(1788, 3 vols, 8va), attached Robertson with 
much venom in the Jacobite interest. Cadell 
and Millar cleared upwards of six thousand 
pounds by the publication. Robertson re- 
ceived 600/. 

Preferment and sinecures were not long 
withheld from the fortunate author, whose 
success surprised no one more than himself 
and his more intimate friends, such as Car- 
lyle. In April 1769 he was appointed chap- 
lain of Stirling Castle. In April 1761 he 
was translated from Lady Yester’s chapel to 
the Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, and in the fol- 
lowing August he was appointed one of his 
majesty’s chaplains in Scotland. In 1762, 
upon the death of Dr. John Gowdie, he was 
appointed to the dignified post of principal 
of Edinburgh University. On 26 May 1763 
he was elected moderator of the general as- 
sembly, the administration of which he con- 
tinued to direct with a firm hand for upwards 
of sixteen years. As a manager of the busi- 
ness of the general assembly, he acquired an 
influence greater than any moderator since 
Andrew Melville. By him were laid the 
foundations of that system of polity — tbs in- 
dependence of the church as opposed to a 
fluctuating dependence upon the supposed 
views of the government of the day, the exac- 
tion of obedience by the inferior judicatories, 
and the enforcement of the law of patronage, 
except in flagrant cases of erroneous doctrine 
orimmoral conduct — by means of which peace 
and unity were preserved in the Scottish 
church until a new principle was established 
by the assembly of 1834. Despite a zealous 
and able opposition, Robertson’s statesman- 
ship, skill as a debater, and high oharacter 

S ave him paramount influence over 'the mo- 
erates,’ and rendered his power over all 
parties irresistible, Anadditionalhonourwas 
conferred upon Robertson on 6 Aug. 1763, 
when the post of historiographer for Scot- 
land (with a salary of 200/. a year), which 
had been in abeyance since the time of 
von. xvr. 


George Crawfurd [q.v.], was revived is*** 
favour. e ' e BBU 

Meanwhile Robertson deliberated as,f 
subject which should next employ hit 
Blair and Chesterfield reeommendete 
‘ History of England.’ Hume advisee 681 
composition of 'Lives ’ in the manne 
Plutarch. "Walpole suggested the ' Hist 
of Learning ’ or a ‘ History of the Perioc .01 
the Antonines.’ The historian Mmself1>6i 
attracted by the pontificate of Leo 
he heard, through Bute, that the king \fen 
desirous of seeing a history of England from 
Ms pen, and that the government were 
anxious to put every source of information 
at his disposal. But tMs project fell through 
with the retirement of Bute, and Robertson’s 
choice, wMch finally alternated between a 
'History of Greece’ and a ‘ History of 
Charles V,’ decided for the latter. In 1769, 
ten years after the completion of the ‘His- 
tory of Scotland/ there appearod ‘The 
History of the Reign of the Emperor 
Charles V, with a view of the Progress of 
Society from the subversion of the Roman 
| Empire to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ’ (London, 3 vols. 4to ; Philadelphia, 
1770; 2nd ed. 1772, 4 vole. 8vo; 6th ed. 
with corrections, 1787 ; 10th ed. 1802). 
For this work Robertson obtained 4,600/., 
a larger sum, probably, than had ever been 
paid for a work of learning. Shortly after 
its appearance Walpole thought fit to red- 
irect some of his former praise, and Dr. 
Johnson (who preferred Goldsmith as an Ms- 
torian) remarked: ‘I would say to Robert- 
son what an old tutor of a college said 
to one of his pupils, " Read over your com- 
positions, and wherever you meet with a pas- 
sage which you tMnk is particularly fine, 
strike it out. ’ N evertheless ‘ Charles V ’ is 
generally and justly regarded as Robert- 
son's masterpiece. It rendered the author’s 
fame European. Hume promptly sent it to 
France to Re translated Dy Suard. ‘lime 
fait oublier tous mes maux,’ wrote Voltaire ; 
‘je me joins it l’Europe pour vous estimer.’ 
‘ O’est le compagnon constant de tous mes 
voyages,’ wrote Catherine II of Russia, of 
the three heavy quarto volumes, and in token 
of her appreciation she sent Robertson a 
gold snuffbox richly set with diamonds. 

Robert son’s Introduction to his ‘OharlesV,’ 
a descriptive estimate of the ‘dark ages’ 
(700-1100 a.d.), was one of the first suc- 
cessful attempts in England at Mstoricsl 
generalisation on the basis of large accumu- 
lations of foot. So good a judge as Hallam 
considered it a marvel of penetration. Tho- 
mas Carlyle, as a boy, was * delighted and 
amazed’ by the new vistas that it opened. 
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‘“ly rate it amply illustrated the value 
'son set upon general ideas in history, 
its accompanying disquisitions on such 
ts as the origin of the feudal system 
ne nature of Frankish land tenures 
jd his aptitude for scholarly methods 
vorlr, But the efficiency of Robertson's 
yer of generalisation ■was unfortunately 
trad by his religious preconceptions and 
efects both of sympathy and research, 
Maitland subjected the ‘ Introduction ’ to 
a minutely critical analysis, and effectually 
confuted such conclusions as that the power 
to read and write was rare among the me- 
diaeval clergy, or that books and classical 
learning were little known or despised, or 
that, during the middle ages, tho Christ ian 
religion degenerated into an illiberal supersti- 
tion (Maitland, Bark A yes, 1844, pp. 1-122). 
The ‘History of Charles V 1 has also grown 
obsolete in the light of subsequent explora- 
tions. In the German portion it has been 
superseded by Banks, and in tho Spanish 
by Rosseeuw-St.-IIilaire, Stirling-Maxwell, 
Hignet, and Prescott. Prescott’s 1 account 
of the emperor's life aftor his abdication’ 
(1866) was printed in 1867 as an appendix 
to an edition of Robertson's work (London 
2 vols. 8vo, since reprinted). 

In writing his ‘ Charles V,’ Robertson 
found it necessary to postpone a full treat- 
ment of the discovery of the now world, 
which he resolved to reserve for a separato 
‘Hietory of America.’ This appeared in 
London in 1777, 2 vols. 4to (2nd cd. 1779, 
in French, Paris, 1778 ; 6th ad. with correc- 
tions, 1788, 3 vols. fivo ; 10th ed. 1803, 4 
vols. 8vo, with continuation from 1062, by 
David Macintosh, 1 817 ; many editions also 
appeared in Amerioa; a translation into 
Spanish was stopped by the government of 
Spain after t,wo volumes bad appeared). 
Its vivid descriptions and philosophical dis- 
quisitions on aboriginal society captivated 
the literary world, while tho outbreak of tho 
American war lent the book pertinent publio 
interest and rendered it more popular than 
either of its predecessors. ICcats, who road it 
with, enthusiasm many yeors after, owed to it 
the suggestion of his famous simile of ‘ Cortes 
and his men.’ The American war prevented 
the author from completing a history of the 
North American colonies: ‘I must wait,’ 
ho said, ‘for times of greater tranquillity.’ 
Robertson’s account of tho disco vory of the 
New World was severoly criticised for its in- 
accuracy andfaults of omission bv Southey in 
his ‘ History of Brasil ; ’ but Stirling justly 
said that the story of Columbus was told by 
Robertson with a grace which compensates 
tho defects of a norrativo of whioh the 


meagreness and inaccuracy are to ho ascribed 
to the want, not of dil igence, hut of materials 
(‘ Life of Presoott ’ in Encycl. Brit. 8th ed.) 
That he did not lack diligence is shown by the 
collection of hooks, mostly in Spanish, and 
many of them annotated, which passed from 
Robertson’s library into that of Jonathan 
Toup [q.v.], at whose death they were sold 
by Leigh and Sotheby, 10-16 May 1780 (Oat. 
in Brit. Mua.) 

In his sixty-eighth year the perusal of 
Major James Eennell’s ‘ Memoir on the Map 
of Hindustan’ (1783) set Robertson again 
to work, and within a year, encouraged by 
Gibbon, ho brought out his ‘ Historical Dis- 
quisition concerning the Knowledge which 
the Ancients had of India ; and tlieProgress 
of Trade with that country prior to the dis- 
covery of tho Passage to it by the Capo of 
Good Hopo, with an appendix ’ (London, 
1701, 4 to; Philadelphia, 1792, 8vo; 2nd ed. 
London, 1704, 8vo). TJ 10 hook concluded 
with a wise hope that tlie account ‘ of the 
early and high civilisation of India, and of 
tho wonderful progress of itH inhabitants in 
ologant arts and useful science, may have 
some inilnrmco upon tho bolinvionr of Euro- 
peans towards that people.’ 

This was Robertson’s Inst litorary effort. 
In -August 1777 ho had boon elected a 
member of tho Royal Academy of History 
at Madrid, and a similar honour was accorded 
him by the Academy of Sciences at Padua 
(1781) and tho Imperial Acadomy of St. 
Petersburg (1783). 

In 1770 Iiobortson’s house in Edinburgh 
was attacked by a protostant mob, because 
lie had procured the rejection of a formal re- 
monstrance which tho general assembly 
had boon invited to make against a hill for 
tho removal of penalties from Scottish 
catholics, Jn tho following yoar ho with- 
drew from tho general assembly, but he re- 
tained until 1792 liie post as principal of 
Edinburgh tTnivorsity, to which his name 
and fame wore sourcos of strength. After 
swaying tho gonoral assembly for so many 
years, he found the guidance of tho Sonatus 
Xoftdomicus a comparatively easy task. Dis- 
sensions were unknown during liis principal- 
ship of thirty-oneyoars, Duringtliofirstyears 
of office I 10 nnnunlly delivered a Latin ad- 
dross to the students, his topics being 1 Clas- 
sical Learning,’ * The Duties of Youth ’ and 
‘The Comparative Advantages of Public and 
Private Education/ lie also established 
the library fund (1702), and promoted the 
scliomo for giving new buildings to tho 
university (1708). 

His lator years wore varied by occasional 
visits to London and to Leunol, the home of 
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Reeves, "William (1087-1728) .... 831) 

Reeves, William, D.D. (1815-1892) . . 860 

Regan, Morioe [ fl. 1171) 801 

Regenbold (fl. 1063) 802 

Regimorter or Rogemortor, Assuerus, M.D. 

(1814-1660) 

Reginald, called Godfreyson (d. 044 ?) , 

Reginald or Raiiiald (d. 1097) ■ • 

Reginald of Canterbury (fl. 1112) . . . 

Reginald (fl. 1125). See nnder Reginald (fl, 
1200). 

Reginald of Ooldingliam or of Durham (fl. 

1170) 

Reginald, Rarl of Cornwall (d. 1176) 

Reginald ITitzjooeHu (1140 7-1101). See 
Eitzjooelin. 

Reginald ( d . 1200) 

Regondi, Giulio (1822-1872) .... 
Regnlus or Rule, Sainl (fl. 8tli cent. ?) . 

Reid. See aleo Road, Roade, Redo, Reed, and 
Reede. 

Reid or Rhead, Alexander (1686 7-1041) 

Reid, Alexander (1747-1828) . . 

Reid, Alexander (1802-1860) . . 

Reid, Andrew (d. 1767 7) . . . 

Reid, David Boswell (1800-1808) . 

Reid, George William (1810-1887) . 

Reid, Hugo (1800-1872) . 

Reid, James Soaton, D.D. (1708-1851) 

Reid, John (1721-1807) . 

Reid, John, M.D. (1770 -1822) . 

Reid, John (1808-1841 7) . 

Reid, John (1800-1840) . 

Reid, Mayno, whoso name was originally 
Thomas Mayne Roid (1818-1888) 

Reid, Peter (1777-1888). See under Roid, 
David Boswell. 

Reid, Riohard Tuoliill, LL.D. (dr I860) 

Reid, Robert (d. 1568) , 

Reid, Robert (1776-1850) 

Reid, Robert (1778-1866) 

Roid, Road, or Rlusdus, Thomas (tl. 1824) 

Reid, Thomas (1710-1700) 

Reid, Thomas (1701-1825) 

Roid, William (1704-1881) 

Reid, Sir William (1791-1858) 

Reidfurd, Lord, Beo Eoulis, Jamos (1045 7- 
1711). 

Roidio, Lord (fl 1088). See Nevoy, Sir David. 
Reilly or Roily, Hugh (fl 1005 ? ) . , .887 

Reilly, Thomas Devin (1824-1861) . . . 8H7 

Reilly, William Edward Moysas (1827-1880) . 888 
Reimes, Philip do (1240 7-1208). Boo Philip 
de Romi. 

Reinagle, Alexander Robert (1700-1877). See 
under Reinagle, Joseph. 

Roinaglo, Ooorge Philip (1802-1885) . 

Reinagle, Joseph (1702-1880) .... 
Reiuaglo, Philip (1740-1888) .... 
Roinaglo, Ramsay Riohard (1775-1802) . 

1 tomb aid, Bee Rogonbald. 

Roinhold, OharloB Frederick (1787-1810), Boo 
under Roinhold, Thomas. 

Roinhold, Thomas (1000 7-1751) . 

Raisen, Charles Cliustlau (1080-1725) . > 
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Rellian, Anthony, M.D, (1715-1770) . , 892 

Relhon, Richard (1754-1828) .... 809 
Relly, Jamos (1722 7-1778) . . . . 898 

Ralph, Josiah (1712-1748) .... 804 

Remigius (d, 1092) 804 

Rempston or Ramston, Sir Thomas (d. 1400), 805 
Rompslion or Rampston, Sir ThoraaB (d. 1458) 806 
Remsdyko, John (fl, 1766). Seo Van Rymsdyc. 
Ronn.ua, Mrs. (fl. 1787-1820 j. Beo Powell, Mrs. 
Rondel, James MeadowB (1700-1856) . , 890 

Render, William (fl. 1800) .... 898 

Rondle, John (1758-1815) . . . . 808 

Rendle, William (1811-1898) .... 890 
Renelian, Laurence (1707-1857) . . . 890 

Ronnell, Jamos (1742-1800) . , . .000 

Renncli, TliomaB (1787-1824) . . . .901 

liennell, TliomaB (1754-1840) .... 002 
Rennie, George (1740-1828) . . . .908 

Rennie, George (1802-1800) .... DOB 
Rennie, Goorga (1791-1800) .... 004 
Rennie, James (1787-1807) .... 004’ 

Rennie, J ohn (1701-1821) . . , . 005 

Rennie, Sir John (1791-1874) . . . .000 

Renniger or Rhanger, Michael, D.D. (1680- 

1000) 007 

Ronny, George Alexander (1825-1887) . , 008 

ltenouard, Goorgo Cecil (1780-1807) . . 008 

Ron wi alt, Jamos (1002-1088) .... 000 
Renwiclt, William (1740 ?-1814) . . , 911 

Renzy or Rentsi, Sir Matthew de (1577-1004) 012 
Repington or Ropyngdon, Philip (d 1424) . 012 

Roppae or Ttugg, William (rl. 1550). BooRugg. 
Renton, George SLanloy (d. 1858). Boo nnder 
Repton, Humphry. 

Ropton, Humphry (1752-1818) , , .014 

Ronton, John Adey (1775-1BOO). Boo under 

Repton, Humphry. 

Roreeby, Sir John (1084-1080) , . , 010 

RoBbury, Nathaniel (1048-1711) , . , 018 

Renter, Adam (fl. 1027) . . . ■ . 918 

RevanB, Samuel (1808-1888) .... 010 
Rovoloy, Wiiloy (d. 1700) .... 010 

Hovoll or Rivoll, Sir Rioiiavd (d. 1222) . , 020 

Rovelt, Niol tolas (1720-1804) .... 020 
Reynavdsoa, Bir Abraham (1500-1001) . . 021 

Reynell, Caruw (1000-1 (SUO) .... 022 
Roynoll, Carow (1098-1745). See under 

Reynell, Carow (1 080-1000). 

Roynoll, Edward (1012-1068) , . , . 028 

Roynor, Olomont, D.D. (1089-1051) , . 924 

Roynor, Edward (1000-11108) .... 024 
Raynor, William (fl. 1010). Boo under 

Roynor, Glcmont, 

Keynes, John (fl. 1580) 925 

Reynold, Thomas (fl, 1541-1605). Boo under 
Reynaldo, Thomas. 

Reynolds, Bir Barrington (1780-1801) . . 925 

Reynolds, Chrislophor Augustine (1804-1898) 92(1 
Reynolds, Edward (3 500-1070) . . . 920 

Reynolds, Edward (1029-1008). Beo under 
Reynolds, Edward. (1509-1076). 

Reynolds, Prances (1729-1807). Soe under 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua. 

Reynolds, Frederic (1704-1841) . . . 927 

Reynolds, Frederic Mansel (d. J H50) . . 928 
Reynolds, George Nugent (1770 7-1H02) . 928 

Reynolds, George William MooArlliur (3814- 

1878) 029 

Reynolds, Henry (fl, 1080) .... 983 

Reynolds, Henry Hovoll, M.D. (1740-3833) . 981 
Reynolds, James (1080-1789) , . . .081 

Reynolds, Sir JamoB (1084-1747) . i . 082 
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Reynolds, James (1805-18GG) .... 082 
Reynolds, John (1540-1607). See Remolds. 
Reynolds or Remolds, John (1581-1G14) . 988 

Reynolds, John. (fl. 1620-1840). See under 
Reynolds or Remolds, John. 

Reynolds, Sir J ohn (1625-1867) • . . 088 

Reynolds, John (1667-1727) . . . .985 

Reynolds, John (1718 7-1788) . . . . 986 

Reynolds, John Hamilton (1708-1852) . . 986 

Reynolds, Sir John Russell, HID. (1828-1890) 988 
Reynolds, John Stuckey (1701-1874) , . 089 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1728-1792) . . . 989 

Reynolds, Richard ( d . 1635) .... 953 

Reynolds or Rainolde, Richard (A, 1806) . 954 

Reynolds, Richard (1G74-1748) . . . 966 

Reynolds, Richard (1785-1816) . . . 055 

Reynolds, Sir Robert (fl. 1640-1660) . . 957 

Reynolds, Robert Caitheiv (<7. 1804). See 
under Reynolds, Robert Carthew (1748 7- 
1811). 

Reynolds, Robert Carthew (1748 7-1811) . 057 

Reynolds, Samuel William (1778-1885) , . 958 

Reynolds, Samuel William (1794-1872). See 
under Reynolds, Samuel William (1778- 
1835). 

Reynolds, Thomas (fl. 1641-1656). See under 
Raynalde, Thomas. 

Reynolds, Thomas (1667 7-1727) . . . 060 

Reynolds, Thomas (1752-1829) , . . 001 

Reynolds, Thomas (1771-1836) . . . 901 

Reynolds, Walter (a. 1827) .... 908 

Reynolds, William (15447-1694). See Rai- 
nolds. 


Reynolds, William (1625-1698) . . . 960 

Reynolds, William (1768-1803). See under 
Reynolds, Riohard (1785-1810). 

Rham, William Lewis (1778-1848) . . . 007 

Rimed, Alexander (1586 7-1641). See Reid. 
RheeB, Morgan John (1700-1804) . . .968 

Rhese, See Rees, Rhys, Rico. 

Rhind, Alexander Henry (1838-1808) . . 988 

Rhiwallon ap dynfyn (a. 1009) . , , 009 

RhodeB, Ebenezer (1782-1889) . . . 969 

Rhodes, Hugh (fl. 1550) 970 

Rhodes, John N. (1800-1842) . . . .970 

Rhodes, Riohard (cl. 1GG8) .... 970 

Rhodes, Richard! (1766-1838) .... 970 
Rhodes, William Barnes (1772-1828) . . 971 
Rhodri Mawr, i.e. the (treat (il. 877) . . 971 
Rhodri ab Owoin (d. 1195) .... 971 

Khun ap Maelgwn(/Z. 560) . . . . 972 

Rhydderah Hael, i.e. the Liberal, or Hon, i.e, 

the Aged (fl. 680) 072 

Rhydderah, Roderick, or Rogers, John (d, 

1785) 078 

Rhygyfarch (1056-1090), wrongly called 
Rhyddmaroh, and in Latin, Ricemarahus . 973 

Rhys ab Owoin (d. 1078) 974 

Rhys np Tewdwr (d. 1098) .... 974 

Rhys ap Gtuffydd (1182 7-1197) . . .975 

Rhys Gaoh ap Rhioert (fl. 1B0O) . . . 977 

Rhys Gooh Bryri, i.e. o 1 Snowdonia (1310 7- 

1400 7) 077 

Rhys (or Rico) ap Thomas (1440-1525) . . 077 

Rhys, loan Daiyud, or JohnDavid(1634-1609) 978 
Rhys, Morgan (1710 7-1770) . . . .078 

Rhysbraoh, John Michael (1698 7-1770). See 
Rysbraok. 

Riall, Sir Phineas (1775-1860) . . . 970 

Ricardo, David (1772-1828) .... 079 

Rioardo, John Lowis (1812-1882) . . . 988 

Rioart, Robert (fl. 1478} 988 
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Ricaut. See Rycaut. 

Ricaaitoun, Robert (1691-1739) . . . 988 

Rieeio or Rizzio, David (16837-1508) . . 984 

Rice ap Thoma% (1449-1525). See Rhys. 

Rice, Edmund Ignatius (1762-1844) . . 986 

Rice, George (1724-1770) . . . .983 

Rice, James (1848-1882) 988 

Rice, Sir John ap (d. 1678 7). See Price, Sir 
John. 

Rice or Price, Richard (fl. 1548-1579) . . 989 

Rice, Sir Stephen (1007-17X5) . . .989 

Rice, Thomas Spring, first Lord Monteagle 
(1790-1800). Sco Spring-Rice. 

RicemarchuB, Rythmarch, or Rikemarth 
(1050-1009). See Rhygyfarch. 

Rich, Barnabe (1640 7-1B17) .... 991 
Rich, Christopher (d. 1714) .... 9B4 
Rioh, Claudius James (1787-1820). . . 990 

Rich, Edmund (1170 7-1210). See Edmund, 
Saint. 

Pilch, Henry, first Earl of Holland (1500- 

1649) 997 

Rich, Jeremiah (d. 1060?) , , . .1000 

Rich, John (1082 7-1761) . . . . 1001 

Rich, Maty, Countess of Warn iak (1025-1678) 1004 
Rich, Sir Nathaniel (1585 7-1U8C) . . . 1005 

Rich, Nathaniel Id. 1701) .... 1005 

Rich, Penelope, Lady Rich (1502 7-1607) . 1006 

Rich, Riahard, first Baron Rioh (14907- 

1567) . . 1009 

Rich, Richard ( fl. 1G10) .... 1012 

Rich, Robert (fl. 1940) 1018 

Rioh, Robert, second Earl of Warwick (1687- 

1058) 1014 

Rioh, Robert (d. 1079) 1019 

Rioh, Sir Robert (1085-1768) . . . 1020 

Rioh, Sit Robert (1714-1785) . . . 1021 

Rioh- Jones, William Henry (1817-1885). See 
Jones. 

Riohard I, called Coeur de Lion (1157-1109) . 1022 
Richard H (1867-1400) . . . 1081 

Richard HI (1452-1485) .... 1044 

Riohard, Earl of Cornwall and King of the 

Romans (1209-1272) 1051 

Riohard, E orl of Cambridge (d. 1416) , ,1061 

Riahard, Duke of York (1411-1100) . . 1062 

Riohard, Duke of York (1472-1488) . . 1071 

Riohard Ktzsorob (fl- 1060) .... 1071 
Richard de Capella (a. 1127) .... 1072 
Riohard de Belmeis or Seaumeis (d. 1128), 

See Belmeis. 

Riohard (d. 1189) 1072 

Richard of Hexham ( fl. 1141) . . , 1073 

Richard, called Pastolf (d. 1148) . . . 1074 

Riahard de Belmeis or Beanmeis (d. 1162). 

See Belmeis, 

Richard (d. 1170) ... . . 1074 

Richard of St. Victor (d. 1173 7) . . . 1074 

Richard Strongbow, second Earl of Pem- 
broke and Strigul (d. 1176). See Clare, 
Riohard de. 

Riohard (d, 1177?) 1076 

Riohard ( d , 1184) 1077 

Richard of Hokester (d. 1188) . ... 1080 

Riohard, called the PremonstratenBisn (fl. 

1190) 1088 

Richard of Devizes ( fl 1191) . . . 1088 

Richard of Ely <rf. 1194?) . . . .1084 

Riahard Anglions (fl. 1106). See under 
Poor, Richard (d, 1237), 

Riohard of Ely (d, 1108), See Pitzneale or 
Pitznigel, Richard, 
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non 

Richard do Tomplo (ft. 1100-1290? . . 1081 

Richard of Wothorsiied (<?. 1281). Bor Grant, 
Richard. 

Richard of Cornwall (fi, 1237). Seo under 
Rioluud of Cornwall {fi. 1280). 

Riahard do Moms (<?. 1232). See Morins. 
Richard of Cornwall (,/J. 1250) , • .1080 

Richard of Weilflnvnr Id. 1252) , . . 1087 

Richard do AVyche (1107 7-1258) , . . 1088 

Richard do Gravesend (if. 1370) See Graves- 
end, 

Richard do SwinJield (il. 1817). Sco Hwinfiold, 
Richard do Abyndon, Abandon, or Abingdon 

(it. 1827 7) 1090 

Richard of Wallingford (1202 7-1880) . . 1001 

Richard do Bury (3981-1815). Sob Bury. 

Riahard 'VVnt.hr met (fi. 1850). Boo Wotihor- 

ROii. 

Richard (fi. 1800). Boo Eitnmlpli, Rioliard. 

Riohard Maidstone (d. 1000). Boo Maidstone, 
Rioliard of Olrenoc-stor (d. 1101 7). Boo 


Cironaostor, 

Richard, Edward (1711-1777) . . . 1003 

Richards, Honry (1812-18881 . < . 1004 

Richards, Alfred Bute (J820-187Q) . . 109(1 

Richards, David (1751-1837). . . . 1097 

Riohards or Rliisiatl, Evan (1770-18118). See 
Prioliard. 

Rioliards, George (1707-1887) . . . 1098 

Rioliards, Henry Brmloy (18 J 9-1885) . . 1008 

Riohards, Jacob (1000 7-1701) . . . 1090 

Richards, James Brinsley (1810-1803) . . 1100 

Riohards, John (1000-1709) . . . .1100 

Rioliards, John Inigo (d. 1810) . . . 1101 

Riohards, Michaol (1078-3721) . . .1303 

Rioliards, Nathanael (fi. 1080-1010) , .1100 

Richards, Bir Hichaid .1752-18211) . .1101 

Richards, Thomas (<Z. 1501 7) . . .1103 

Richards, Thomas (1710 7-1700) . . . 1105 

Rioliards, William (1018-1705) . ■ . 1105 

Richards, Willism, DUD. (1710-1818) . . 1105 

Richards, William Gplon (1HI1-187.1) . . 1107 

Richardson, Charles (1775-1805) . . , (107 

Richardson, Oharlns James (1800-1871) . 1108 

Riohnrdson, Oharlollo Oarolino , 1775-1850 7) 11 (H 
Riahardson, Christopher (101B-1CUH) . , 1100 

Richardson, David JjOKfcer (1801-1805) . , 1109 

Richardson, Edward (1H12-1HC9) . . .1110 

Richardson, Eronees Mary (1780-1801). Sco 
Onrror. 

Rioliardson, Gabriel (fi. 1841) . . .1110 

Richardson, Goorgo (1780 V-L817 7) < .1111 

Richardson, Goorgo (1778-1802) . . . 1111 

Riahardson, George Plaining (1790 7-18 18) ,1112 

Riohardson, James ( iBOO-IBBI) . . .1112 

Richardson, John, D.D. ( il , 1025) . . . 1118 

Riohardson, John (1580-1054) , . . 11 14 

Riohardson, John (1017-172,5 7), Boo under 
Riohardson, William (11198-1770). 

Riohardson, John, D.D. (1004-1747) . . 1134 

Riohardson, John (1007-175(1) . . . 1115 

Rioliardson, John ( fi. 1700) . . . . 1115 

Riohardson, tlnlm (1741-1811 7) . , .1115 

Riohardson, John (1707 7-1887) . . . 3 110 

Riohardson, Sir John (1771-JH41) . .1117 

Riohardson, John (1707-1808) . . . 1117 

Riohardson, Jehu (1780-1801) . . . 1118 

Riohardson, Sir Jehu (1787-1805) , .1110 

Richardson, John (1837-1880) . . ,1331 

Riohardson, Bir John Larkins Cheese (1810- 

1878) 1122 

Riohardson, Jonathan (1005-1746) . , 1182 


Richardson, Jonathan, the younger (1 1101- 
1771). Roe under Richardson, Jonathan. 
Riohardson, Joseph (1753-1808) . . .1191 

Richardson, Joseph (1811-18(12) . . .1125 

Richardson, Mosoi Aaron (1798-1871) . . 1125 

Richardson, Richard (1008-1741) , . , 1330 

Rioliardson, Rnhoil (fi. 1543). Sco under 
Riohardson, Robert (<7. 1578). 

Riohardson, Robert (il. 1578). . . , 1127 

Riahardson, Robert (1782-1783). Roo under 
Richardson, William (3098-3775), 

Richardson, Robert (1770-3817) . . . 1128 

Richardson, Samuol (ji. 10 iO) . , ,1128 

Riahardson, Romuol (1089-1701) . . . 1129 

Richardson, Hiimnel (d. 1805) , . . 111)11 

Riohardson, Mir Thomas (1509-1085) . , 1188 

Riahardson, Thomas (1771-1850) . . .1181 

Riohardson, Thomas (1810-1807) . . . 1185 

Riohardson, TlmmaS Miles (178 t-18 18) . 1180 

Riohnrdson, Vaughan (1070 ?-178W) , .1180 

Riohardson, William (1093-1775) . . . 1187 

RichnvdHon, William (1749-1814) . . . 1188 

Rioliardson, William ( 1749-1 830) . . . 1189 

Rmhoy, AUi'cnnilnr George (1890-1888) . 1189 

Richmond, Dulcet) of. Bee Eitxroy, Henry, 

151 9-1 590 ; Stewart, Lndm iuk, 1574-1024 ; 
Slownrt, Janie i, lirst Duke of the third 
mention, 1012-1005; Blowart, UIuu'los, 
third Duko, Id i 0—1072 ; ljomm'c, Oharlos, 
lirst Duke of the last creation, 1072-1728; 
Lennox, Charles, goqmid Duko, 1701-1750; 
Lrnrnox, Charles, thinl Dnlco, 171)5-1800; 
Ijoimux, Charles, foiutii Dnlco, 1704-1819; 
Lounox, Cliarles Gordon-, fifth Duko, 
1791-1809. 

It ulminnd,DuolumuoHiif. HeoEllsroy, Mnvy, 
d. 1557; Blowart, Prances Tarona, 1048- 
1792. 

Riolunoud, Earls of. Boo Rotor of Savoy, tl, 

1208 ; Tudor, Edmund, 1480 ?-1450. 

Richmond and llorliy, Countess o( ( UtL- 
1509). Bee Reimforli, Margaret. 

Richmond, Aloxiuuler Hailey (fi , 3809-1891), 1140 
Richmond, George (1809-1H90) . 

Riclimond, bngb (1772-1827) 

Richmond, Thomas (1771-1807) . 

Riulison, (Illarion (1800-1874) . 

Biohtcr, Oliristitui (J082 7-1782) . 

Riolitar, Henry Janies (1773-3857) 

RioUword, William (fi. 1097). Soo Rushworth. 
Rickards, Bir Goorgo ilotUlhy (1813-1889) 
Riokarili., Hamuol (1700-lHflB) , 

Rickuttu, Sir irmuy ( 18 ( 12 - 188 ( 1 ) . 

Rickliill, Bir William (fi. 1878-1107) 

Ltiokingluilo, Jolin (rf. 1420) . 

Rickman, John (1771-IH4U) , 

(link man, Thomas * Olio’ (1701-1881) 

Riokman, 'I’heiuas (1770-1841) , 

Uiornft, .Tos.ali (fi. 1010) 

RiildoU, Henry Hoott (1798-1870) . 

Riddoll, James (ti, 1071) . , 

Riddoll, .Tamos (1888-1800) . , 

Rlddoii, John (1785-1802) . 

Riddoll, Robert (d. 1791) , , 

Riddoll, Sir Thomas (d. 1052) . 

Riddle, Edward (1788-1851) . . 

Riddle, Joseph M onoud (1801-1859) 

Ridel, (iaolhvy (d. 1 100) 

Ridel, flnnilrny (//. 1 189) , 

Rider. Hen also Ryder, 

Ridov or Ryder, John (1502-1082) 

Rider, W ilfiam (1728-1785) 


1141 

1144 

1145 
3146 
1140 
1140 

1147 
. 3147 
. 1148 
. 1149 
. 1160 
. 1150 
. 1152 
. 1168 
. 1154 
. 1155 
. 1165 
. 1150 
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, 1157 
. 1158 
. 1159 
. 1180 
, 3185 
, 1161 

, 1188 
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Ridev.ill or Ridevana, John de [ft. 1330) 
Ridge, John (1500 7-1687 ?) . 

Ridgeway, Sir TUoina-, first Bari of London- 
derry and drat Baron Gallon- Ridgeway 

(1585 ?-18Sl) 

Ridgeway, William (d. 1817). 

Ridgley, Thomas, D.D. (1687 ?-1784) . 
Ridley, Glocoster or Gloster (1702-1774) 
Ridley, Humphrey, H.D. (1658-1708) . 
Ridley, James (1780-1705) . 

Ridley, Lancelot (<7. 1576) . 

Ridley, Mark, M.D. (1360-1824) . 

Ridley, Nicholas (1500 7-1555) 

Ridley, Sir Thomas (1350 7-1528) 

Ridley, William Henry (1816-1882J 
Ridolii or Ridolfo, Roherto di (1681-1612) . 
Ridpiit.li, George (d. 1726) . 

RidpatU or Redpatli, George (1717 7-1772) . 
Ridpatb, Philip (1721-1788). See under 
Ridpath or Redpath. George. 

Riel, Louis (1844-1885) . . . 

Rievaulx, Aelred, Allred, or Etlielved of 
(1109 7-1168). See Ethelred. 

Rigaucl, Jolm Francis (1742-1810). 

Rigand, Stephen Francis Dutilli (1777-1801) 
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Mendoza. 
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RipariiB, de. See Beclvers. 

Ripley, George (il. 1490 7) . 

Ripiley, Thomas [d. 1768) .... 

Ripen, Earl of. Sea Robinson, Frederick 
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Ttippingille, Edward Villiers (17987-1869) . 
Rippon, John (1761-1836) .... 

Rippon, Thomas (1701-1836). Seo under 
Rippon, John. 

Risdon, Tristram (1580 7-1010) 

Rishanger, William (1250 7-1812 7) 
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Riehton, Nicholas (d. 1413) . 

Rising, John (1766-1816) 

Risley, Thomas (1680-1716) . 
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